
S. Tli«: «^|K>niid uied for mioli ialsyi |a 

«f]Tor, tnAde up of different a}loyB of sulphur, 

, diver, oopper, etc. 

tbe ktteeUng and atandivg figaras engrairad on tbo 
lower panels^ whoie outUnei were filled mth nUtto hmg 
■inoe removed, are abaolutelv Byaantlne in style. 

C. C. Perkifu, Italian Soulptor^ Int., p. alt 

4. Inlaid work of the kind defined above. 

' ' 'Others not only so engraved, bat wrought as wdl with 
^ nteUi or designs cut into silver and fillea in with a black 
metallio preparation. Pook, Church of our Pathers, i. 258. 

Htollo-work, the art of decorating by means of niello; 
#fUling engraved patterns so as to produce a surface alter- 

* aating black with the color of the metallic ground. 

' niello (ni-erd), v» t [Also niel ; < niello^ n.] To 
decorate by means of niello-work; treat with 
niello or by the niello process. 

The ivieUoed plate was very highly polished. 

- Pneyc. Brit., XVII. 4M. 

niellure (ni-el'^r), n. [< Yt^ielluref < niel, niel- 
lo: see niello and -wrc.j The process of deco- 
rating with niello; also, the work so done. — 
Faience k nlellure, decorated pottety in which the or- 
naments are incised or stamped, the spaces being after- 
ward filled in with clay of a different color, producing a 
kind of mosaic. 

nlepa-bark. n, [< E. Ind. niepa + E. bark^.'i 
The bark oi a bitter East Indian tree, JSamadera 
Indioa, with properties allied to those of quas- 
sia; samadera- or niota-bark. 

Nigrembergia (m^e-rem-b6r'ji-Jl), n. [NL. 

, (Euiz and Pa von, 1794), named after J. E. Nie^ 
remherg (1590-1663), a Jesuit and professor of 
natural history at Madrid. ] A genus of creeping 
or spreading herbs of the order Solanacece and 
the tribe Salpiglossidew, known by its five exsert- 
ed stamens attached to the apex of the slender 
corolla-tube. There are about 20 species, from South 
America to Texas. They have smooth undivided leaves and 
solitary pedicels boiring pale-violet or whitish flowers, 
often with an oniamental border. Various species are in 
garden cultivation^ sometimes called eup-Jtoiver. Among 
them are N. yractliH and N. rimlaru, the latter having 
white flowers with yellow center, used in the decoration of 
graves. 

Niersteiner (ner'sti-ner), n. [< Nierstein (see 
def. ) + -crl.] A kind of Khine wine named from 
Nierstein, dear Mainz. 

Xll6Ve (nev), w. See neaf. 
nlft, COM. [ME., abbr. and contr. from an if: 
see an ^ and t/.] An if ; unless. 

Gret perile bi-twene hem stod, 

N\f mare of hir kiiygt mynne. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (£. £. T. S.), 1. 1700. 

niff (nif), V. i, [Cf. miff,'] To quarrel; be of- 
fended. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
niffer (ni£'6r), V, t, [Said to be < neaf nieve, 
7wive, the fist: see neaf] To exchange or bar- 
ter. [Scotch.] 

So they agreed on the subject, and he was nifered away 
for the pony. 

mbton-Tumer, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 851. 
niffer (nif'er), n. [< niffer, v,] An exchange; 
a barter. [Scotch.] 

Ye see your state wi' theirs compar’d, 
shudder at the nifer. 

Burns, Address to the Unco Quid. 

nifiBLe^ (uif'l), V, i, \ pret. and pp. niffled, ppr. 
niffling, [Formerly also nivcl; < ME. 
nivehn, < OF. nifler, sniffle, snivel ; perhaps < 
LG. nif, nose, snout: see neh.] To sniffle; 
snivel; whine. 

niffle^ (nif'l), V, f. ; pret. and pp. niffled, ppr. 
niffling. [Origin obscure ; cf. nifle.] 1 . To steal ; 
pilfer. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. To eat hastily. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

niffnaff (nif 'naf ), n, [Cf. nifle J A trifle ; a 
knickknack. [Prov. iJhg. and Scotch.] 
nl ffuufl V (nif'naf-i), a. and n. [< niffnaff + 
-y^.] 1. G. Fastidious; dainty; trouolesome 
about trifles. 

She departed, grumbling between her teeth that ** she 
wad rather lock up a haill ward than he flking about tliae 
niff-iMffy gentles that gae sae tnuckle fash wi* their fan- 
cies.” Scott, Guy Maimering, xliv. (Jamieson.) 

n. n,; pi. niffwiffiea (-iz). A trifling fellow, 
[i^ov. Eng. or Scoten in both uses.] 
nlflat, [ME,, also nyjle; < OF. nifle, trifle.] 

1. A trifle; a thing or a matter of no value. 

He served hem with nyjUs and with fables. 

Chaucer, Summouer’s Tale, 1. 52. 
Trash, rags, ntflss, trifles. Cotgracc. 

2. A part of women’s dress, probably a veil, 
worn in the latter part of the fifteenth century. 

Niflheim (nifl'him), n. [Icel., < nifl, mist 
It. nebula, cloud, mist: see nebule), -f neim ss E. 
home,] In Sound, muth., a region of mist and 
f^, ruled over by Hel. 

nimilgt (nif 'ling), a. [< nijle + 4ng^.] Trifling ; 
insignificant. 
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Bm ntflhsg toy, that's woiue tiita nothing. 

Lady AUmony, B S b. (ATorsa) 

nlftt, «. [ME., also 9t^, < AS. nft, a niece: 
see Meee.l A niece. 

Biftv (nirti), a. [Origin obscure.] Good in 
style and appearance ; uptothemark. [Slang.] 
nigif (nig), a, and n. [ME. nig (rare), < Icel. 
hndgff as 8w. ttfugg as AS. hnedw, stingy, nig- 
gardly, soantv. Henoe niggard, niggiah, nig^ 
'^on, etc.] I. a. Stingy; niggardly. 


Nig and hard in al [b]is live. Quoted In Stmtmonn. 

n. n. A stingy person; a niggard. 

Some of them been hard niggee. 

And some of hem been proude and gate. 

Plowman^ Tede, 1. 715. 
(nm), v. i. [< nig\ a.] To be stingy; be 
niggardly. 

Is it not better to healpe the mother and mistress of thy 
country with thy goods and body than by withholding 
thy hande, and nigging, to make her not hable to kepeout 
thine ennemy? Aylmer (imi). (Davies.) 

(nig), n. [Perhaps a var. of nick^,] A 
small piece; a chip. [Prov. Eng.] 

(nigh aiid pp. nigged, ppr. nig- 

Qfng, [<.nig^,n.‘, et.iiiggle. Hence mdye.] 1. 
To clip (money). — 2. Same as nidge. 

niffS (nig), n. An abbreviation "of nigger*^. 
[Slang.] 

The field hands will be too much fur her, I reckon ; some 
of the little nigs have no clothes at all. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 248. 

nigardt, nigardief, n. Obsolete forms of nig- 
gard, niggardy. 

NigeUa (ni-jer k), n. [NL. (Toumefort, 1700), 
fem. of L. nigcltns, dark, blackish, dim. of niger, 
\AneM.: aee nigrescent. Cf. wic/h>.] A genus of 
ornamental plants of the polypetalous order 
Ranunculacecc, the tribe Ilelleborew, and the 
subtribe Isopyrem, known by the united carpels 
forming a com- 
pound ovary. 

There are about 28 
species, natives of 
the Mediterranean 
region and west- 
ern Asia. They 
are erect annuals, 
with alternate 
feathery dissected 
leaveiL and whit- 
ish, blue, or yel- 
lomsh flowers. 

The species arc 
called fennel-floiv^ 
cr, especially the 
common N. Da^ 
mascena and N. 
saHva. Both are 
garden-plants, the 
tormer vividly af- 
fecting the imagi- 
nation, as appears 
from the names 
bishop' e-wert, dev- 
il-in-a-hush, love- 
in-a-mist and rag- 
ged-lady. For the 
latter, see fennel- 
flower, caraway, *i gith, nutmeg-floufer, and Uack cumin 
(under cumin). — N^ella-seed, the seed of N. saliva. 

nlgeotf, n. See nidget. 

Higerf, n. An obsolete spelling of nigger*^. 

niffernesst, n. [< L. niger, black, +■ -yiess.] 
Blackness. 

Their nigemem and coleblack hue. 

Odding, tr. of Ovid’s Motamorph., vii. (Encyc. Diet.) 

Niger oil. A food- and lamp-oil expressed from 
Niger seeds. 

Niger seeds. See OuizoUa. 

niggard (nig'krd), n. and a. [Early mod. E. 
mgard; < mE'. nigord, nygard, miser; < 7iig'^ + 
-ard.] I. w. 1 . A stingy or close-fisted person ; 
a parsimonious or avaricious person ; one who 
stmts, or supplies sparingly ; a miser. 

He is to greet a nygard that wolde weme 
A man to lighte his candle at his lanteme. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 3.88. 

But these couetous nigardes passe on with pain alway 
ye time present, & alway spare al for their time to come. 

Sir T. More, Works, p 88. 

If Fortune has a Niggard been to thee, 

Devote thy self to Thrift. 

Congreve, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, xi. 

2. A false bottom in a grate, used for saving 
fuel. Also nigger. 

Niggards, generally called niggers (i. e. false bottoms 
for gratei^ 

Mayhew, London i^tbour and London Poor, II. 8. 

n. a. Sparing; stinting; parsimonious. 
Niggard of question ; but, of our demands, 

Most free in his reply. SAak., Hamlet, ill. 1. 18. 

Those lands which a niggard nature had apparently con- 
demned to perpetual poverty and obscurity. 

MoUey, Dutch Republic, I. 88. 



lUggard (nig'^), V. [< niggard, w.] I. trana. 
To stint ; supply sparingly. [Bare.] 

The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 

And nature must obey neceaatty ; 

Which we will niggard with a little rest 

Shak., J. C., Iv. 8. 228. 

n. in trans. To be parsimonious or niggardly. 
Within thine own bud buriest thy content, 

And, tender churl, makest waste in niggarding. 

Shak., Bonnets, i. 

niggardisef, n. [Also niggardize, nigardiae; < 
niggard + -iae, -ice.] Niggardliness ; parsimony. 

Shut vp and starued amidst those Treasures whereof 
he had store, which niggardise forbade him to dlsbuj'se in 
Ms owiie defence. Purehas, IMlgrimage, p. 74. 

T’were pity thou by niggardise shouldat thrive 
Whose wealth by waxing craveth to be spent. 

Drayton, Legend of Matilda. 

niggardliness (nig'krd-li-nes), n. The quality 
of being niggardly or stingy; sordid parsimony. 

niggardly (nig'ilrd.li), a. [Early mod. E. wto- 
araly; < niggard + -ly^.] 1. Like a niggard; 
sordidly parsimonious or sparing; close-fisted ; 
stingy: as, a niggardly person. 

'Where the owner of the house will be bountiful, it is 
not for the steward to be niggardly. Bp. Hall. 

She Invited us all to dine with her there, which we 
agreed to, only to vex him, he being the most niggardly 
fellow, it seems, In the world. Pepys, Diary, 11. 295. 

2. Characteristic of a niggard ; meanly parsi- 
monious ; scanty : as, niggardly entertainment ; 
niggardly thrift. 

A living, ... of abont four hundred pounds yearly 
value, was to bo resigned to his son ; . . . no niggardly 
assignment to one of ten children. 

Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, xvi. 
=&3n(L Parsimonious, Stingy, etc. (see penurious), illiberal, 
close-fisted, saving, chary. 

niggardly (nig'krd-li), adv. [Early mod. E. 
nigardly, nygerdty ; < niggardly, a.] In the man- 
ner of a niggard; sparingly; parsimoniously. 

We gave money to the Frier-servants, and that not nig- 
gardly, considering our light purses and long journey. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 166. 

niggardneSB (nig'krd-nes), n. Niggardliness. 

All preparations, both for food and lodging, such as 
would make one detest niggardness, it is so sluttish a vice. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

To hinder the niggardnees of surviving relatives from 
cheating the dead out of the Church’s services. 

Bock, (;hurch of our Fathers, ii. 815. 

[< niggard + -otw.] 


niffgardousf (nig'ar-dus), a. 
Niggardly ; parsimonious. 




Flowerinjj Branch of Nigella Damascena. 
a, the fnut. 


This couetous gathering and nigardous keping. 

Sir T. Mare, Works, p. 94. 

'jird-ship), n. [< niggard 4- 
liriess; stinginess. 

Surely like as the excesse of faro is to be iustly reproued, 
so in a noble man moch pinchyng and nygardshyp of meate 
and drynke is to be discommended. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ill. 21. 

Higgardyt (nig'ar-di), w. [< ME. nigardie, nigar- 
dye; < niggard ’4* -y3,] f. Niggardliness. 

Yit me greveth most his nigardye. 

Chaucer. Shipman’s Tale, 1. 172. 

2, Niggardly or miserly persons. 

The neyardye in kepynge hyr ryehesse 
Pronostlk is tliow wilt hire tour© asayle. 

Chaucer, Fortune, 1. 58. 

nigger^ (nig'dT), w. [< nig^ -f -erL Cf. equiv. 
laggard, n., 2.] Same as niggard, 2. 

nigger^ (nig'^sr), n. [Formerly niger, neger, 
negar, neag'er ; 2 = D. G. Rw. Dan. neger = Buss. 
negru, < ¥, negre (16ih century), now ndgre, < Sp. 
Pg. It. negro, a black man, a negro: see negro. 
Ntggcr is" not, as generally supposed, a ‘‘cor- 
ruption” of negro, but is regularly developed 
from the earlier form neger, which is derived 
through the F. from the Sp. Pg. negro, from 
which E. 7iegro is taken directly.] 1. A black 
man ; a negro. \ Nigger is more English in form than 
negro, and was formerly and tu some extent still is used 
without opprobrious intent ; but its us© is now confined 
to colloquial or illiterate speech, in which it generally con- 
veys more or less of contempt.] 

In most of those Provinces are many rich mines, but 
the Negars opi>oBeil the Portiigalls for working in them. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 49. 

The chairman owned the niggers did not bleach. 

As he had hoped, 

From being washed and soap'd. 

Hood, A Black Job. 
When they call each other nigger, the familiar term of 
opprobrium is applied with all the malice of a sting. 

The AtlarUic, XVIII. 79. 

2. A native of the East Indies or one of the 
Australian aborigines. [Colloq.] 

The political creed of the frequenters of dawk bunga- 
lows is . . . that when yon hit a he dies on purpose 

to spite yon. Treimyan, The Dawk Bungalow, p. 225. 

One hears the contemptuous term nigger still applied to 
natives [of India] by those who should know better, es- 
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peolally by yonthB Jnit aome from hom^ and aomewliat 
Intoxioated oy sudden {tower. C(nUemporary i2ev., L. 75. 


I have no doubt . . . that Kandake and his men bad 
potted niggers in their time. 

Mrs, Campbell Praed, The Head*Station, p. 129. 


The blacke king of Neagers. 

Dekket^ Bankrout’s Banquet. 


8. A black caterpillar, the larva of A thalia ceU’ 
tifoUaj the turnip saw-fly. — 4. A kind of holo- 
tuurian common off the coast of Cornwall, Eng- 
land: so called by Cornish fishermen. — 5. A 
steam-capstan on some Mississippi river boats, 
used to haul the boat over bars and snags by a 
rope fastened to a tree on the bank. — 0. A strong 
iron-bound timber with sharp teeth or spikes 
protruding from its front face, forming part of 
the machinery of a sawmill, and usod’in cant- 
ing logs, etc. — 7. An impurity in the covering 
of an electrical conductor which serves to make 
a partial short circuit, and thus becomes suf- 
ficiently heated to burn and destroy the insula- 
tion. [Colloq.] 

Tho consequence of neglect fin examining a wire I might 
be that what the workmen call a nigger would get into tho 
armature, and burn it so as to destroy its service. 

8ei. Amer., N. 8., LIV. «08. 

nigger^ (nig'6r), V, t, [< nigger*^, n. The ref. 
in aef. 1 is to the blackened logs; in dof. 2 to 
the imperfect methods of agriculture followed 
by negroes.] 1. To burn (logs already charred 
or left unconsumed by former fires) : with off: 
also, to burn (a log) in two in the middle. [Lo- 
cal, U. 8. and (Canada.] 


They niggered the huge logs off with fire, which was 
kept bumitig for days. 

Stepftrn Powers, in “Country Gentleman " 

2, To exhaust (soil or land) by working it year 
after year without manure: with ouL S, l)e 
Vere^ Americanisms, p. IKi. [Local, U. 8.] 
niggerdom (nig'6r-dum), n, [< nigger'i + -do?w.] 
Niggers collectively. 

Swarming with infant niggerdmn. 

W, H. HwM, My Diary, L 123. (Enejfc. Diet.) 


Slgger-flsh (nig'^>r-fish), n. A serrauoid fish, 
ff^inophclm or ICnneacentrm punctalus, of an 
olivaceous yellow or red color, relieved by small 
round blue spots, with one or two dark spots 
on tho tip of the chin and one on the caudal 

S odnncle. it is found in the Caribbean Sea and along 
!0 coast of Florida. It is one of the groupers, and is also 
called butteT'Jbih and eonjf, 

niggerhair (nig'^u’-har), w. A seaweed, Poly- 
sqmonia Harvegi. 

niggerhead (nig'^r-hed), n, 1. An inferior 
Mud of tobacco pressed in a twisted form. — 
2. A rounded boulder or rock; especially, a 
roundish black rock on the coast of Florida, 
sometimes covered with only a few inches of 
water. 

niggariah (nig'^r-ish), a. [< nigger'^ + 
Pertaining to or characteristic of a nigger. 

When I say “colored,” 1 moan one thing, respectfully, 
and when I say niggerish, 1 mean another, disgustedly. 

The AUantic, XVIII. 79. 


nigger-killer (nig'er-kil 'UyT) , n. The wlii n-tailed 
scorpion: same profnpuSj 6. [Floriaa.] 
niggerling (nig'6r-ling), n. [< nigger^ + •ling'l.l 
A Uttlo nigger. 

All the little Niggerlings emerge 
As llly-wliite us mussels. Hood, A Black Job. 
“Oh see!” fpioth he, “tliose niggerlings three, 

Who have just got emancipation.” 

Barham, ingoldsby Legends, II. 395. 


4. To fret: complain of trifles. MaUiweU* 
[Prov. Eng.j 

n. trans, 1 f. To draw out unwillingly ; squeeze 
out or hand out slyly. 

I had but one poor penny, and that I was glad to ntg’ 
gle out, and buy a holly-wand to grace him through the 
stre^. Dekker ana Middletorit Honest Whore, pt. 11. 

2. To play with contemptuously; make sport 
or game of; mock; deceive. 

I shall so niggle yon 

And Juggle you. Fleteher, Pilgrim, iv. 8. 

3. To fill with excess of details; over-elaborate, 
niggle (nig'l), n. [< fUagUf t;.] Small cramped 

handwriting; a scribble; a scrawl. 

Sometimes It Is a Uttle close niggle. 

T. Jtiood, Tylney Hall, Int. 

niggler (nig'l^r), n. [< niggle + -crl.] 1. 
One who niggles or trifles. — 2. One who is 
clever and dexterous. Grose. [Prov. Eng.] 
niggling (nig'ling), n. [Verbal n. of niggle, v.] 
Finicking, fussy, or over-elaborate work. 

Not a few of us, whatever our code of literary esthetics, 
may find delight, fleeting though it be. In the free outline 
drawing of Cooper, after our eyes are tired hy the niggling 
and cross-hatching of many among our contemporary real- 
ists. The Century, XXXVIII. 790. 

niffgling (nig'ling), a. [< niggle + 4ng*^.'] 1. 
Mean ; contemptible. HalUwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
— 2. Finicking; fussy. 

Titian is said to have painted this highly finished yet 
not niggling picture [“The Tribute-Money”] in order to 
prove to some Germans that the effect of detail could be 
produced without those extreme mlnutite which mark tho 
style of Albert Diirer. Encye. Brit., XXIII. 41fl. 

nigh (ui), adr. and prep. [< ME. nigh, nygh, 
neigh, nig, nyg, nyge, ney, neg, negh, neh, ny, etc., 
< A8. nedli, neh = OS. ndh = OFries. ni, nei = 
I), na = MLG. na, nage, LG. neeg = OHG. ndh, 
ndho, MHG. ndhe, ndm, nd, Q. nahe, adv., naek, 
prep,, = Teel, wd- = Goth, riehw, 7whwa, nigh, 
near ; prob. akin to enough, AS. gendh, L. nancis- 
ei, reach, Gr. heyKeiv (hrK-), bear, bring (> yvFKij^, 
reaching), 8kt. nag, attain. Hence nigh, v., 
7U‘ighhor,neari,next, eUi.'^ I. adv. 1, Close at 
hand; not far distant in time or pi ace; at hand; 
iK'ar. 

Thclre hertes trembled, . . . and [they] seide oon to 
a-nothor that the worlde was nygh at an ende. 

Merlin (li. E. T. S.),iii. 393. 
'J’here Nestor the noble Duke w as negh at his bond, 
With a company dene in his close halle. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1948. 

2t. Closely. 

The Reve was a sclendre colerik man ; 

Ills herd was shave as ny as ever he can. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 588. 

3t. Near the quick ; keenly; bitterly. 

Freese, freese, thou bitter sky, 

'rhat dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot. 

Shah, As you Like it, il. 7. 185. 

4. Nearly; almost; within a little (of being). 

Hue may nej/ os moche do in a mountho one 
As gourc secret seel in sexscore dayes. 

JHers Plowman (CX iv. 182. 
Brother, now lepe vp lightly, for gi*ote foly haue ye do 
to go so fer oute of oure company, for full nygh hadde ye 
more lustc than wonuo. Merlin (E. E. T. S.X ii. 19fl. 
Was I for this nigh wreck'd upon the sea? 

Shak, 2 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 82. 
The rustic who, musing vacantly, seems deep in thought, 
is not redly tliinking ; he is pretty nigh nncpuscioiis, and 
therefore goes on musing fur any length of time without 
weariness. Mauddey, Mind, XII. 498. 

II. pvep. Near to; at no great distance from. 


niggery (nig'^'r-i), a. [< 7iigger'^^ + -yL] Nig- 
gerisli. [Ck)lloq.] 

The dialect of tho entire population is essentially and 
unmistakably niggery. New York Tribune, May, 1882. 

HlggBtt, w. 8€^e nidget. 

niggisht (nig'ish), a. [< wtyl + -w?*l.] Nig- 
gardly; stingy: mean. 

Nothing is distributuit after a niggish sort, neither is 
there any poor man or beggar. 

Sir T. More, Htopia (tr. by EobinsonX it. 12. 

niggle (nig'l), V. [Appar. freq. of nig*^, v.; 
but cf. AS. hnyglan, hnygela, shreds, parings. 
As in fiig^, two or more words mav be ult. con- 
cerned. The history is scant.] I, intrans. 1. 
To eat sparingly; nibble. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2f. To act in a mincing manner : work 
in a finicking, fussy way. — 3. To trifle; be 
employed in trifling or petty carping. 

Take heed, daughter. 

Yon n^gle not with your conscience. 

Massinger, Emperor of tho East, v. 8. 

Niggling articles, which enumerate the mistakes and 
misstatements of a book, ignoring the fact tliat, with much 
oardessness of detail, the author has shown a great grasp 
of knowledge of his subject. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 58. 


Pros. But was not this nigh shore? 

Ari. Close by, my master. 

Shak., 'I'empest, i. 2. 218. 
The booke solth that . . . [the town] stode vpon a plain 
grouiide, ne thcr was nother hill ne mounteyne ny it of 
two myle. Merlin (E. E. T. S.X ii. 254. 

He wones to nyge the ale-wyffe. 

And he thouht ever fore to thryffe. 

MS. AshTtiole Ql. iHaUiweU.) 
But no Cristen man ys not suffered for to come ny it [tho 
gate]. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. l^vell, p. 80. 

nigll (ni), a. [< ME. nighe, neighe, etc.; < nigh, 
adv."] 1. Being close at hand; being near, 

Rhe heard a shrilliiig Trompet sound alowd, 

Sigiie of nigh battaiU, or got victory. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. xii. 1. 

2t. Near in relationship or interest; closely 
allied, as by blood. 

For-thi I consellle the for CristeB sake Clergye that thow 
louye. 

For Kynde Witte is of bis kyn and neighe cosynes bothe. 

Piers Plowman (BX xii. 96. 
Which© two gentylmen \mniyghe coBynsvnto mayster 
Vauz and to my lady Giiylforde. 

Sir R. Quylfords, Pylgrymage^ p. 6. 

8. Penurlofls; stii^; close: near: as, a nigh 
customer. [Ptov. Eng. and U. 8.]— 4. On the 


aigM 

left: as,the»^Aliorae. [OoUoq.]— Mfbtadadt. 

See Aond. 

nigh (ui), V* [< ME. nyghen, nuighm, neghm, 
neigen, vfgen, nyen (as OS. ndhian sb OHG. ndhan, 
ndhen, MHG. Ttmhen, G. nahen as Goth, nehuifan), 
come nigh; < nigh, adt>.] I, intrans. To come 
nigh; draw near; approach. [Obsolete or ar- 
chaic.] 

yt were better worthy trewely 
A wonne to twghen nor my flour than thou. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Good Women, 1. 818. 
Love gan nyghe me nere. Rom. of the Rose, L 177& 

The joyous time now nighes fast 
That shdl alegge this bitter blast 

Speraer, Bhep. GsL, March. 
The laden heart 

Is perseonted more, and fever’d more, 

When it is nighing to the mournful house 
Where other hearts are sick of the same bruise. 

Keods, Hyperion, ii. 

II.t trans. To come near to; approach. 

The saisnes pressed to releve the kynge Sonygrenx, but 
the xlij felowes hem deff ended so that Iheimygnt hym not 
nyegh, and so was he foule troden vndir horse feete. 

iferf4n(E. E. T. B.), li. 216. 


[ ME. nighhande, 
Cf. near-hand.j 


nigh-kandt (ni'hand), adv. [< ] 
neighond, etc.; < Tiigh + hand. 

Nearly, 

The tiding than were tistly to themperour i-told. 

And he than swoned for sorwe & swelt neighmde, 

WiUiam of Poderne (E. E. T. B.), 1. 1494. 

And whenne that he was come nygh ha7\de therate, 

A fayre mayde ther openyd hym the gate. 

Oenerydes (E. E. T. S.X 1. 62. 

nighlYt (ui'li), adv. [< ME. ^tiehliche, < AS. 
*^7iednlice, 7iedlice (= OHG. Tidhlicho s= loel. nd- 
lion), nearly, < 7iedh, nigh, near, + dice, E. dy^.'\ 
Nearly ; within a little ; almost. 

Their weedes bene not so nighly wore. 

Spenser, Bhep. Cal., July. 

Suppose a man bom blind, and now adult, and taught 
by his touch to distinguish between a cube and sphere, 
(suppose) of ivory, nighly of the same bigness, so as to tell 
when he felt one and t’ other. 

Molyneux, To Locke, March 2, 1892. 

nighnessf (ni'nes), 71. The state of being nigh ; 
nearness ; proximity in place, time, or degree. 

He could not prevail with her to come back, till about 
4 years after, when the Garrison of Oxon was surrender’d 
(the Highness of her Father’s house to which having for 
the most part of the mean time hindred any communica- 
tion between them), she of her own accord returned. 

A. Wood, Milton, in Fasti Oxon. {Latham.) 

night (nit), 71. [< ME. night, nigt. niht, nyght, etc., 
nagt, naht, < AS. 7iiht, 7iyht, neht, neaht, naiht = 
OS. 7kahi = OFries. 7iac)d = D. 7iacht ss MLG. 
7iacht = OHG. 7iaht, MHG. G. fiavht s= loel. 
ndtl, 7idtt = 8w. 7iatt = Dan. nat ss Goth. 7iaht8 
= W. 7108 = Ir. nochd r= Bret, nos = OBnlg. noshti 
= Buss, nochu = Lith. nahtis = Lett, nahis s= L. 
nox (7toct-) (> It. 7iotte =s 8p. 7toche = Pg. 7wite = 
Pr. noit, noich^ nuoit = OF. 7ioit, F. nuit) = Gr. 
vi>^ {wKT-) = Skt. 7iahta, nalcti, night; root un- 
certain ; usually referred to Skt. ■/ vanish, 
perish. Cf . Skt. nic, night, which is doubtful- 
ly connoctc^d with L. niger, black: see 7i€gro.'\ 

1. The dark half of the day; that part of the 
complete day during which the sun is below the 
horizon ; the time from sunset to sunrise. See 
day^. 

Ek wonder last but nine nyght nevere in tonne. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 68& 
God saw the light was good ; 

And light from darkness by the hemisphere 
Divided : ligiit the day, and darkness n^ht 
He named. Milton, P. L., vii. 251. 

2. Evening; nightfall; the end of the day : as, 
he came home at 7iight . — 8. Figuratively, a 
state or time of darkness, depression, misfor- 
tune, or the like, (a) A state of Ignorance; intellect- 
ual darkness : as, the 7iight of the middle ages. (6) A 
state of concealment from tho eye or the mind ; obscurity. 

Nor let thine own inventions hope 
Things not reveal’d, which the invisible Ring, 

Only Omniscient, hath suppress’d in night. 

Milton, P. L., vlL 128. 
Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid In night ; 

God said, “ Let Newton be ! and all was light. 

Pope, Epitaph intended for Newton. 
(fl) The darkness of death or the grave. 

Bid him bring his power 
Before sunrising, lest his son George fall 
Into the blind cave of eternal night. 

Shdk., ^ch. III., y. 8. 68. 
She closed her lids at last in endless flight. 

Dryden, iEneid, Iv. 992. 

(d) A time of sadness or sorrow ; a dreary period. 

The night of sorrow now is turn'd to day. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis^ L 48L 

And all Is well, tho’ faith and form 
Be sunder'd in the night of fear. 

Tennyson, In Memoriain, oxxvtt. 

(s) Old age. 
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ITet h«tb my iHigM of life tome memoiy, 

My wasting lamps some fading glimmer left 

Sfutk., C. of E., y. 1. 314. 
Bird Of nigtlt* the owl.— Oloud of night See etoudi. 
1 ( 0 ).— Fourteenth nlghtt. See /oureMntA.— Good 
nl^t. See good day, under good.— Night blue. ood« 
dill. Jeimlne, etc. see Uw, etc.— Noon of nifldlt. See 
noonl. 

nightt (nit), t;* i. [< ME. nighten, nyghten (zs 
loel. ndtitty become night, pass the night); < 
night, w.] To grow dark; approach toward 
night. 

Into iyme that it gan to nyghto 
They spaken of Cryseyde, the lady oryghte. 

ChawcTf Troilus, v. 615. 

nighlrape (nit'ap), n. A book-name of the 
^uth American monkeys of the genus NyctipU 
theous, 

night-bat (nit^bat), n, A ghost. HalUwoU, 
[North. Eng.] 

night-bell (nit'bel), n, A bell for use at night, 
as in rousing a physician or an apothecary, 
night-bird (mt'b^rd), n. 1. A bird that flies 
by night ; especially, an owl ; in the following 
quotation, the night-heron. 

There be a sort of birds . . . that fly or move only in the 
night, balled from thence mghubirds and night-ravens, 
which are afraid of light, as ... an enemy to spy, to as- 
sault, or betray them. Uomnwnd, Works, III. .567. 

2. A bird that sings by night ; speciflcally, the 
nightingale. 

Or when to the lute 

She sung, and made the night-bird mute, 

That Btill records with moan. 

Shak., Pericles, iv., Prol., 1. 26. 

3. The Manx shearwater, Fu^nm anqlorum, 
[Skellig Islands.] — 4. The gallimile of feurope, 
Gallmula chloropus. [Prov. Eng.] — 6. One 
who stays out late at night, or works chiefly 
by night. [Colloq.] 

night-blindness (nit 'blind'' nes), n. Inability 
to see in a dim light ; nyctalopia. Also called 
day sight. See nyctalopia and hemeralopia. 
nlgnt-blooming (nit'bld"ming), a. Blooming 
or blossoming in the night. -Night-blooming cac- 
tus, cereus. See cartiut atid Night-blooming 

Jasmine, a cultivated flower from the West Indies, Cen- 
trum nnclurnurn, extremely fragrant at night, 
nigbt-bolt (nit' bolt), n, 1. A bolt or bar used 
to fasten a door at night. 

See that your polish'd arms bo primed with care ; 
And drop the night-bolt; rufllans are abroad. 

Cou'per, Task, iv. 668. 

2. A spring-bolt in a lock which can be opened 
by a knob from inside the door, but only by a 
key from the outside. 

nignt-born (nit'bdrn), a. Bom in the night; 
produced in darkness. 

And in his mercy did his power oppose, 

'Gainst Drrours night-born children. 

Mir. fur Mags., p. 781. {Latham.) 

night-brawler (int'brii"l6r), n. One who ex- 
cites brawls or makes a tumult at night. 

What’s the matter, 

That you unlace your reputation thus 

And spend your rich opinion for the name 

Of a night-brauier ? Shak., Othello, il. 3. 196. 

idght-breeze (uit'brdz), n. A breeze blowing 
in the night. 

night-butterfly (nit 'but"6r-fii ) , n. A nocturnal 
lepidoptero us insect; a moth, 
nij^tcap (nit'kap), n. [< ME. nightcappe; < 
rnght -h co/A.] 1. A covering for the head in- 
tended to ne worn in bed. in the time of the Tu- 
dors, and down to Queen Anne’s reign, nightcaps, frequent- 
ly of very rich material and ornaiiieut, were worn by men 
during the daytime after their wigs were taken off. 

They say in Wales, when certain hills have their night- 
caps on, they mean mischief. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 819. 

They put on a damp rdghtcap and relapse ; 

They thought they roust have died, they wore so had. 


If you 


Cowper, Conversation, 1. 322. 

She ties the strings of her night^cap in the folds of her 
double chin. W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 806. 


Handsomely worked caps- 
onlywominthe * 


- called night caps, although 
^ he daytime ; some kind of nigM cap having 

been an article of dress ever since the time of Elizabeth. 
J. Ashton, Social Life in Beign of Queen Anne, 1. 160. 

2. A potation of spirit or wine taken before 
going to bed. [Slang.] — 3. A cap drawn over 
a enminaPs face when he is hanged. Some- 
times horse-nightcap. [Slang. ] 

He better deserves to go up Holbowrn in a wooden char- 
iot, and have a horse night-cap put on at the farther end. 
Dialogue on Oxford Parliament, 1681 (Harl. Misc., II. 125). 

I always come on to that scene with a white night-cap 
and a halter on my arm. ... He [the hanfmanj then 
places the white cap over the man’s head, and the noose 
about bis neck. 

Mayhsw, London Labour and Loudon Poor, III. 153. 
4t. A bully ; a night-brawler. 


Hear the oommon people curse you. 

Be sure you are taken for one of the prime night-caps. 

Webster, Duchess of Malfl, fi. l. 

Ujgbt-cart (idt'kh,rt). n. A cart used to re- 
move the contents of privies by night, 
nigbt-ebair (nit'chSr), n. Same as night-stool. 
night-charm (nit'chtlrm), n. A charm or spell 
that works at night. 

My grandmother's looks 
Have turn’d all air to earth in me; they sit 
Upon my heart, like night-charms, black and heavy. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodoret, ill 2. 

night-churr (nlt'ch^r), n. Same as night-gar, 
nightclothes (nlt'kloTHz), n. pi. Garments de- 
Bimed to be worn in bed. 
ni^t-Cloud (nit'kloud), ti. The form of cloud 
called stratus, which frequently ascends from 
the ground alter sunset, continues during the 
night, and disappears with the rise of the morn- 
ing sun. W, C. Ley, Modern Metrology, p. 128. 
night-comer (nit'kum^6r), n. [< ME. nyght 
comniere ; < night + comer.'] One who comes 
in the night, especially with evil intent, as a 
robber. 

Thei . . . culled hym on croys-wyse at Caluarye, on a 
Fry day, 

And sutthen bnriode husbody and beden that men sholde 
Kepen hit fro nyght-commeres with kiiyghtes y-armod. 

Piers Ploioman (C), xxil. 144. 

night-crakef, n. [ME. night-crake; < flight + 
crake.] Same as night-ei'ow. 
night-crow (nit'kro), n. [< ME. nightcrawc, 
nyghfecrawe; < night + crow'^.] 1. Same as 
night-raven. 

The nights orowe hyghte Nicticorax, and hath that name 
for he luuiih the nyghte, and fleuth and seketh hys meeto 
by nyghte. Quoted in Cath. Ang., p. 255. 

The owl shriek’d at thy ))irth — an evil sign ; 

The night-crow cried, aboding luckless time. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., v. 6. 45. 
Notwithstanding all the dangers I laid afore you, in 
the voice of a night-crow. B. Jonson, Epiemne, lii. 2. 

2. The night-jar or goatsucker, Caprimulgvs 
enropmm. See cut under goatsucker. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

night-dew (nlt'du), n. The dew formed in the 
night. 

The little birds in dreams their songs repeat, 

And sleeping flowers beneath the vight-de%c sweat. 

Drffden, Indian Emperor, Hi. 2. 

night-doctor (nit'dok"tpr), n. A surgeon or his 
agent imagined as prowling the streets or roads 
at night to catch live subjects to kill for dissec- 
tion: a bugbear of negroes. [Southern U. S.] 
night-dog (nit'dog), n. A dog that hunts in the 
night, especially one used by poachers. 

When night-dogs run, all sorts of deer are chased. 

Shak., M. W. of W., v. 5. 252. 
Let night -dogs tear mo, 

And goblins ride ino in my sleep to Jelly, 

Ere I forsake my spliere. 

Beau, ana FI., Thierry and Theodoret, i. 1. 

night-dress (nit'dres), n. 1. Night-clothes. — 
2. A nightgown. 

The fair ones feel sueh maladies as those, 

When each new nvjht-dress gives a new disease. 

Pope, R. of the L., iv. 88. 

nighted (ni'ted), a. [< night + -ed'^.] 1. Over- 
taken by night; belated. 

Now to horse ; 

I shall be nighted, 

Middleton {and others), The Widow, il. 2. 
2. Darkened; clouded; black. [Rare.] 
Edmund, I think, is gone, 

In pity of bin misery, to dispatch 

His niifhted life. Shak., Lear, iv. 5. 13. 

nightertalot (ni't^r-tal), n. [< ME. nightertale, 
nyztertale, after Icel. ndttartal, night-time; as 
7 iight + tale^.] Night-time. 

So hote he lovede that by nightertale 
Ho sleep no more than doth a nightyngale. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 98. 
So it be thicko and innired in a ponne, 

'The mous by nynht^jale on it wol fonne. 

Paltadius, Hu8l)ondrie(E. E. T. S.), p. 83. 

night-eyed (mt'id), a. Having eyes suited for 
seeing well at night; sharp-eyed; nyctalopic. 
Our niffht eyed Tiberius doth not see 
His million's drifts. B. Joiuson, Sejanus, iv. 5. 

nightfall (nit'fal), n. [< night + fall. Cf. Icel. 
ndttfall, dew.] The fall of night; the close of 
the day ; evening. 

At nightfall ... in a darksome place 
Under senne mulberry trees J found 
A little p<K)l. 

M. Arnold, The Sick King in Bokhoia. 
night-faring (nit'far^ing), a. Traveling in the 
night. 

Wlll-a-Wlsp misleads ni(/ht-faring clowns 
O’er hills, and sinking bogs, and pathlecM) downs. 

Qay, Shepherd’s Week, Saturday, 1. 57. 


night-hawk 

night-feeder (ult'fs^ddr), n. An animal that 
feeds mostly or entirely by night: speciflcally 
applied to the bird Nyctiomis amictus. Most 
flsnes are said to be night-feeders, yet all of 
them feed more or less in the daytime. 

night-flre (nit'fir), n. 1 . Fire burning in the 
night. — 2. Ignis fatuus; will-o^-the-wisp. 
Foolish night-fireji, women's and children’s wishes, 
Chases in arras, gilded emptinesse ; . . . 

These are the pleasures here. 

Herbert, Dotage. {Latham.) 

night-flsh (nit'flsh), n. A variety of the cod 
with a dark back, taken on somo of the New- 
foundland banks, as well as on the east coast 
of Prince Edward’s Island. They are of large 
size, and will, it is said, take the hook at night 
only. 

l^ht-flshery (nit'fish^6r-i), n. A mode of fish- 
ing by night, or a place where fishing is done by 
night. Night-flshory is practised to some extent by an- 
glers. The best months for it are the latter part of June, 
and July and August, and the best nights are those that 
follow a hot day. 

night-flier (nit'fli"6r), n. A bird that flies in 
the night. 

night-flower (mt'flou"6r), n. The night-jas- 
mine, Nyctanthes Arhor-tnstis, 

night-fly (nit'fli), n. An insect that flicks in the 
night. 

Rather, sleep, llest thou in smoky cribs. 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

And hush’d with buzzing night-JUes to thy slumber, 
Thau in the peiiumed cnamiiers of the great. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., HI. 1. 11. 

night-foe (nit'fo), n. One who attacks by night. 

Wherefore else guard we his royal tent, 

But to defend his person from night-foes f 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iv. 8. 22. 

night-fossicker (nlt'fos'^i-kor), n. In gold-dig- 
ging, ono who robs a digging by night. 

night-fossicking (nit'fos'^i-king), n. In gold- 
dtgging, the practice of robbing diggings by 
night. fossick, v., 2. 

night-foundered (nit'foun^d^rd), a. Lost or 
distressed in the night. 

Either some one like us night-founder'd here. 

Or else some neighbour woodman, or, at worst, 

Some roving robber calling to his fellows. 

MUton, (/omus, 1. 488. 

nightfowlt (nit 'foul), n. [ME. nihtfuel (= Icel. 
ndttfugl); < night •¥ fowl.] A niglit-bird. 


Upon the middle of the night 
Waking, she beard the night fowl crow : 

The cock sung out an hour ere light. 

Tennyson, Mariana. 

nightgalet, n . An obsolete form of nigh Ungale^. 

night-glass (nit'glas), n. A telescope (usually 
binocular) constructed so us to concentrate as 
much light as possible, and thus adapted for 
seeing objects at night. 

nightgown (nit'goun), w. [< night + gown.] 
If. A loose gown worn in one’s chamber, at 
night or in the daytime; a dressing-gown; a 
robe de chain bro; a negligee gown or house- 
dress, for either men or women. 

Get on your nightgoum, lest occasion call us. 

And show us to be watchers. 

Shak., Macbeth, H. 2 70. 

The Lady,tho’ willing to appear undrest, had put on her 
best I.ooks, and jiaintod herself for our Kcception. Her 
Hair appeared in a very nice Disorder, as the Night Gnum 
which was thrown upon her Shoulders was ruined with 
great ('are. son. Spectator, No. 45. 

Others come In their night-gowns to saunter away their 
time. Steele, Spectator, No. 49. 

2. A night-dress for wonitui, high in tlie neck, 
with long sleeves, and covering the whole per- 
son. — 3. A night-dress for men. [Colloq. or 
humorous.] 

night-hag (nlt'hag), n. A witch supposed to 
wander or fly abroad in the night. 

Nor uglier follow the night-hag, when, call’d 
In secret, riding through JJie air she comes. 

MUton, r. L., H. 662. 

night-hawk (nit'hak), n. 1. A caprimulgine 
bird of the genus Chordeiles. iTie common night- 
hawk of the Ignited States is C. popetue or C. virt/inianvs, 
also trailed Indlbat, and in the West Indies pisk and pirami- 
dig. It llieH chiefly toward evening and in cloudy weather, 
and belongs to the same family (Caprimult/ida?) as the 
whipiKHjrwill and chiick-wiirs-widow, though it is of a 
dift’erent genus. It Is 9 or 10 inches long, 28 in extent of 
wings, of a slim form, with very small bill but widely cleft 
and capacious mouth, long, sharp, thin-bladed wings, 
forked tail, and small weak feet ; the plumage is intimately 
blended with black, brown, gray, and tawny shades, some- 
thing like dark-veined marble, and the male has a pure 
white V-shaped mark on the throat, and large white 
blotches on the wings and tail, which ore tawny in the fe- 
male. It abounds in temperate North America, and is a 
bird of powerful flight, often seen careering in pursuit of 
Insects, twisting and doubling with great ease and grace, 
and frequently falling through the air with a hoarse cry. 
It lays two eggs of elliptical form and dark variegated 
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•bout the middle of April end paMee the mmmer, It la 
quite looalljr diatributed, being very common in aome 



Common Nieht*hawk {jChordeilfs popetue^. 

color, placing them on the ground with little or no nest. 
The bird ia migratory, and retirea beyond the United Statca 
in the autumn. There are aeveral other speclea of the same 

4 eni^ as C. tumryi and C. texmtis. 

1. The night-jar or goatsucker, Capriniulgus 
europceus, [Eng.] — 3. One of certain petrels 
of the genus CEstrelaia : as^ the white nighUhawJc 
or mutton-bird, (E, Icssom, 
night-heron (nit'her^on), n. A heron of cre- 
puscular or somewhat* nocturnal habits. There 
are aeveral apeciea, of moat parts of the world, belonging 
to the family Ardeidcet and genera Nyctiardea or NycUco- 
rax and Nyetfierodiua. The common European bird to 
which the name nigtA-herm (and also night-raven) was 
originally applied is Ardm nyctienrax of the older writers, 
now Nyctiardea nycticorax, N. gardeni, Nyeiicurax griseuB, 



nlghttwa.r a 

nlgltt*lamp (nlt^lamp), n. A lamp speel'ally 
^apted to be kept burning during the night in 
a bedroom. 

Thou art staring at the wall, 
Where the dying lUokera, and tha 


shadows rise 
Tamytm, Lookaley Hall. 

A form of door-lock 


and fall. 

night-latch (nit'lach), n. 
with a spring-latch which may be opened by a 
knob or handle from the inside, but only by a 
key from the outside. 

nigntleSB rnit'les), a. [< mght + -lestr.] Hav- 
ing no night : as, the nightlefts period in the arc- 
tic regions. 

night-light (nit ^ lit), n. 1. An artificial light 
intend^ to bo kept burning all night. 


Here the nightdight flickering in my € 
Awoke me. Tmnyton, i 


i Dreams. 


Nightingale (Dauiiax iuscinia). 



Night-heron (NyctiarcUa grisea ). 

etc. The bird is 2 feet long and 44 inches in extent of 
wings ; the crown and middle of the back are glossy black- 
ish-green, and most other parts are nlulsh-gray with a li- 
lac or lavender tinae, the forehead, throat-line, and under 
parts being whitish. Two or throe very long white fila- 
mentous feathers snrldg from the hack of the liead ; the 
eyes are red, the bill is black, and the lores and legs are 
greenish. The sexes are alike. The young are very differ- 
ent, being some shade of dingy brown or chocolate-brown, 
boldly spotted with white. Night-herons nest in heronries, 
sometimes of vast extent ; they build a bulky frail nest of 
twiga aud lay S or 4 eggs of a pale-green color, 2 Inches 
long by Ih in breadth. The oominnn night-heron of the 
United States is not specifically distinct from the fore- 
going: it is popularly called qua-bird and squawk, from its 
cry. The night-herons of the genus Nyotherodius are quite 
different. JV. violaceus is the yellow-crowned night-heron, 
common in the southern United States. 

night-hoUBe (nit'Lous), n, A tavern or public- 
house permitted to be open during the night. 
[Eug.] 

The coach-stands in the larger thoroughfares are de- 
serted ; the night-hmtMB are closed. 

IHekena, Sketches, Scenes, i. 

nightil^ale^ (ni'tin-gal), n. [< ME. nightin- 
gale^ nigtingale (with unorig. medial w), nighte- 
galOf nyghtqaley < AS. nihiegale, nihtegalaj nehtv- 
gale (in old glosses also naectegale, nectwgalae, 
nicUgalaCf a nightingale, also rarely a night- 
raven) (= OS. nahtigala = MD. nachtegale, 
D. nachtegaal = OHG. nahtagala^ nahtigala, 
MHO. neihtegale, pahtegal, G. naehUgall; cf. 
mod. Icel. nwtrgali = Sw. ndktergal = Dan. nat- 
tergal, after G.), a nightingale, < niht, gen. 

nihte, night, * ' “ ’ 

gaU^I 

and Africa, uv/ vuc x. Monc?# i/n, 

the suborder Oscines, the family Sylviula:, and 
the genus Dnulias, There are two kinds, formerly 
regarded as specifically identical, and variously called by 
ornithologi.st8 MotacUla or Sylvia or Philomela or jAUcinia 
luseinia or philomela, and by other New Latin names. The 
two kinds are most commonly distinguished as Daulias 
luseinia or D. vara, the true nightingale, and D. phUomsla. 
The former is the one which is common in Great Britain, 
and to which the name nightingale specially pertains. The 
poets call both birds philomel or PhUwnela. The famous 
song of the nightingale, heard chiefly at night, is the love- 
song of the male, which ceases as soon as his propensities 
are gratified, as is usual with birds. The nightingale is 
migratory, like nearly alt insectivorous birds of the north- 
ern hemisphere, extending its migrations fai' to the north 
of Europe in the spring. In England, where it appears 


secretive as to be oftener heard than seen. The favorite 
food of the nightingale is the larvie of insects, especially 
the hymenopters, as wasps and ants. The nest is placed 
on the ground or near it; the eggs are 4 or 5 in number, 
pale olive-brown, about Inch long by a little over i inch 
broad. Tlie length of the bird is 6| Inches ; its extent of 
wings is 10^ inches. The sexes are alike reddish-brown 
above, below pale grayish-brown, whitening on the throat 
and belly, the tail being brownish -red. This nightingale 
is sometimes suecifled as the brake-nightingale, when the 
other species (i). philomela) is called thrush-nightingale. 
This sotted preest, who was gladder than he? 

Was never brid gladder ogayn the day. 

No nyghtingale in the sesoun of May, 

Nas never noon that luste bet to singe. 

Chaueer, Canon's Yeoman s Tale, 1. 882. 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 

When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 

Slade., M. of V., v. 1. 104. 

2. Some bird which singfi sweetly and hence 
is likened to or mistaken for a nightingale. 
Thus, the bird called Virginia nightingale is' a finch, the 
cardinal grosbeak, Cardinalis virginianus; that called In- 
dian nightingale is a kind of thrush, Kiltaeinela maerura. 
Persian nightingales are various bulbuls of the family 
Pycnonotidas. (See Pyenonotus^ The mock nightingale 
is the black-capped warbler, Sylvia Insh 

nightingale, the sedge- warbler, Acrocephalus phragmi- 
tut.— Scotch nightingale, the Irish nightingale. [Local, 
Eug.] 

idgntiHgale*^ (nl'tin-gal), n. [So called after 
Iioronco Nightingale, conspicuous as a ho8]>i- 
tal nurse in the Crimean waayind later. The 
surnamo Nightingale is derivrofrom the name 
of the bird:* see nightingale^,'] A sort of flan- 
nel scarf, with sleeves, desianied to be worn by 
persons confined to bed. ft was largely used 
by the sick and wounded in the Franco-German 
war, 1870-1. Imp, Diet. 

nightingalize (ni'tin-gal-iz), v, %,•, pret. and 
pp. nigh tingalized, imr. nightinqalizing, [< nigh t- 
ingaleA d-'-ize.] To sing like a nightingale. 
[Rare.] 

Ho siiigB like a lark when at mom he arises, 

And when evening comes he nighUngalizes: 

Southey, Nondesenpts, vlii. {Davies.) 

nightish (ni'tish), a, [< night + -dsh^,] Per- 
taining to night, or attached to the night. 

But if thou chaunce to fall to check, and force on erie fowle. 
Thou Shalt be worse detested then than is the nightish 
owlo. TurbervUle, The Lover. (JHchardson.) 

night-jar (mt'jhr), n, A bird, Capriniulgus 
curopwus, of the family Caprimulgidw, i he name 


Specifically — (a) A short thick candle with a wick small in 
proportion and arranged so as to give a small flame for 
many hours, (b) A short wick attached to a float which 
rests on the surface of oil in a vessel. 

2. A phosphorescent marine infusorian, NocU- 
luoa miliaris, 

night-line (nlt^iu), n. A fish-line set over- 
night. 

The . . . boys . . . took to Ashing in all ways, and es- 
pecially by means of night-lines. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, i. 9. 

night-liner (nit'li^n6r), n, 1. One of a line or 
class of public vehicles which stand all night 
in the streets to pick up passengers. — 2. The 
driver of such a conveyance. [Colloq. in both 
senses.] 

ni^t-long (nit'ldng), a. [< ME. ^nightlong, < 
AS. nihtlang, nihtlong, < 7nht, night, + lang, 
long. Cf. nightlong, adv,] Lasting a night. 

Sleep, kinsman thou to death and trance 
And madness, thon hast forged at last 
A nightdong ITesent of the Past 
In whioh we went thro* summer France. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxl. 

nightlongt (nit'ldng), adv. [< ME. nihtlonge, 
nthtlongcs, < AS. nihtlanges (= MHG. nahtlanc 
sicel. ndttlengis, cf. neut. ndttlangt), with gen. 
suffix, < nihtlang, adj., night-long: see night- 
long, a.] Through the night. 

nightly (nit'li), a, [< ME. ^nightly, nihtlic, < 
AS. tmtUc (= D. nachtelijk = MLG. nachtUk = 
OHG. nahtlihf MHG. nachtlich, G. ndchtUch == 
Icel, nwtrligf ss Bw. nattlig = Dan. natlig), < 
niht, night: see night and -/y^.] 1. Happening 
or appearing in the night : as, nightly dews. 

A fortnight hold wo this solemnity, 

In inghUy revels and new jollity. 

Shak., M. N. D.. v. 1. 876. 
pread above a blossom is sufflcieiitto protect 
> chill. TyndaU, Badiation, f 16. 



Night-Jar ejCaprimulgus mropmus). 


is sometimes extended to all the goatsuckers or birds 
of the same family. Also called niyht-churr, night-crow, 
chumroui, fern-owl, etc. 

And with a sudden rush from behind the citron's shade 
the night-jar titmbled out upon the evening air. 

P. Hdbinson, Under the Sun, p. 66. 
night-key ^ (nit'ke), n. A key for opening a 
door that is fitted with a night-latch. 


A cobweb s 
it from nighji 

2, Takinjjlilaco or performed every night. 

Hell hoard her curses from the realms profound. 

And the red fiends that walk the nightly round. 

Pope, Iliad, ix. 686. 

3. Used in the night. 

For with the nightly linen that she wears 
Ho pens her piteous clamours in her head. 

Shak., Lucreoe, 1. 680. 

= Byn. Nightly, Nocturnal. The former is the more famil- 
iar. NighUy tends to limitation to that which occurs 
every night (see definition 2), while nocturnal tends to 
cover both that which belongs to the night, as nocturnal 
insects, flowers, vision, and that which exists or occurs, 
however accidentally, in the night, as a nocturnal rambla 
n^lrtly (nit'li), adv, [< nightly, a,] If. By 

Chain me with roaring bears, 

Or shut me nighUy in a oharnel-house. 

Shak,, B. and J., iv. 1. 81. 

2, Every night. 

And nightly to the list'ning earth 
Repeats the story of her birih. 

Addison, Paraphrase of Ps. xiz. 

night-maristrate (nit'maj^''is-trat), n, A con- 
stable of the night ; the head of a watch-house, 
night-man (nit^man), n, [s= Dan. natmand, a 
scavenger, = Sw. nattman, a headsman, exeou • 
tioner.j 1. One who is on duty at night, as a 
watchman. — 2. A scavenger whose business is 
the cleaning of ash-pits and privies in the night. 

It has been frequently observed that nightmen, on de- 
scending into the pits of privies, have been attacked with 
serious indisposition on breaking the crust, and not a few 
have perished. Dunglison, Elements of Hygiene, i. 3. 

nightmare (nit'mSr), n, [< ME. nightemare, 
mstmare (not in AS.) (:= MD. nachtmeere, D. 
nachtmerrie = MLG. namtmdr =s G. naehtmahr)\ 
< night + mare^,] 1. An incubus or evil spirit 
that oppresses people during sleep. 

8. Withold footed thrice the old ; 

He met the night-mem, and her nine-fold ; 

Bid her alight, 


And her troth plight, 

xin, aroint thee ! 


And, aroint thee, witch 


Shak., Lear, UL 4. 1S6. 


nlglttnum 

StiM ihoot mA meteori glare ottener aoroia the valley 
ttian in any other part of the country, and the niffhtma/re, 
wl^ her whole nine fold, aeeine to make it the favorite 
aoene of her gambola. Irving, Sketch-Book, p, 418. 

2. An oppressed state during sleep^ aooompa- 
nied by a feeling of intense fear, horror, or anx- 
iety, or of inability to escape from some threat- 
ened danger or from pursuing phantoms or 
monsters. Also called incubus. 

What natural effects can reasonably be expected, when 
to prevent the ephialtes or nigM-mom we hang up a hol- 
low stone In our stables? Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 24. 

In savage animism, as among the Australians, what we 
call a nigMmmro Is of course recognised as a demon. 

Rneyo. BrU,, VII. 62. 

8. Any overpowering, oppressive, or stupefy- 
ing innuence. 

niglltmarisll (nit'mSr-ish), a. [< nightmare + 
Like a nightmare. 

A Chronicle of Two Months is TTsomewhat nightmarish 
performance. The Academy, Oct. 6, 1889, p. 216. 

night-martf (mt^mkrt), n. Trading or bargain- 
ing carried on at night ; concealed or deceitful 
dealings. 

The many many faults (as they report) of Mariners In 
priuate truckings night-marts, both with oui* men and 
sauages. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 760. 

night-monkey (nit'muug^ki), n, A night-ape 
or owl-monkey. 

night-moth (nit'mdth), n. Any moth of the 
family Noctuidw, 

night^ldt (nit'old), a. [< ME. nyghUold, < AS. 
niht-eald^ a night (or a day) old: see night and 
old,^ Having happened or been made or gath- 
ered yesterday. 

Isiboreres that han no londe to lyiien on bote here handes 
Desmed noght to dyne a-day nyght-vlde wortes. 

Piers Plowman (C), lx. 332. 

night-owl (nit'oul), n, [s= D. nachtuil ss Gr. 
nachteule sz loel. nditugla = Sw. nattugla = 
Dan. natugle; as night + owl."] An owl of no- 
tably or exclusively nocturnal habits. All owls 
are nocturnal, but some less so than others, and 
night-owl is used in contrast to day^wL 

Night-owls slirlek where mountain larks should sing. 

Shak., Eioh. II., iil. 3. 188. 

night-palsy (mt'p4P'^zi), n. Numbness of the 
extremities coming on at night: it occurs 
sometimes in women at the menopause, 
night-parrot (nit'par^ot), n. The kakapo or 
owl-parrot of New Zealand, Stringoys hahropti- 
lus, 

nlght-partridffe (mt'par^''trij), n. The Amer- 
ican woodcock, Philohela minor, [Maryland 
and Virginia.] 

night-peck (nit'pek), n. The American wood- 
cock, Philohela minor, [North Camlina.] 

night-piece (nit'pes), n, 1. A pasture repre- 
senting some ui^it-seene ; a nocturne ; also, a 
picture so painted as to show to the best ad- 
vantage by artificial light. 

He hung a great part of the wall with night-pieces, that 
seemed to show themselves by the candles which wore 
lighted up, and were so Inflamed by the sun-shine which 
fell uponlhem that I could scarce forbear crying out Are. 

A ddison. {Latham . ) 

2. A piece of literary composition descriptive 
of a scene by night. 

His [ParneU’sl ** Night-piece on Death” was indirectly 
preferred by Goldsmith to Gray's celebrated Elegy. 

Chambers's Eng. Lit, Parnell. 

night-porter (nit'por'^to), n, A porter or an 
attendant who is on duty at night in a hotel, 
infirmary, etc. 

nijfhtrailt (nit'ral), w. [i night + raiVi,’] 1, A 
nightgown. 

Sickness feign'd, 

That your night-rails ot forty pounds apiece 
Might be seen with envy of the visitants. 

Massinger, City Madam, iv. 4, 
Four striped muslin night-rails very little frayed. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 245. 
I could wager a rose-noble from the posture she stands 
in that she has clean head -gear and a soiled night-rail. 

Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xvli. 

2. A head-dress, apparently a kind of cap or 
veil, worn in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

night-raven (nit'ra'^vn), n, [< ME. nyghte ra- 
veuy < AS. nihthreefn, nihtrwfm, nwhthrejn, naeht- 
hraefn, nihthrefen, nihtrefnj nihthremn, kc. (= D. 
nachtraaf = MLG. nachtraven = OHG. naht- 
hraban^ MHG. G. nachtrabe = Icel. ndtthrafn = 
Dan. natteravn), < nt’Af, night, + hrefn, raven.] 
A bird that cries in the night; the night-heron. 
Also called night-crow. 

The Nightraum or Growe is of the same manner ot life 
that the Owle is, for that she onely oommeth abrode in the 
darke night, fleing the daylight and Sunne. 

Maplet, A Greene Forest, p. 44. {Cath. Ang.) 
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I prey Ck>d bis bad voice bode no misohlef. I bad as 
lief nave heard the night-raven^come what plague could 
have come after It Shak,, Much Ado, U. a 84. 

night-robo (nit'rob), n, A nightgown. 

All in her rdght-robe loose she lay reclined, 

And, pensive, read from tablet ehumine 
Some sti’ain that seemed her Inmost soul to find. 

Scott, L. of L. M., Vi. 19. 

night-mlet (nit'rfil), w. A night revel; a tumult 
or frolic in the night. 

How now, mad spirit ! 

What fUght-nde now about this haunted grove? 

Shak., M. N. D., Ui. 

nights (nits), adv, [< ME. nightes, < AS. nihtes 
(ss 08, nahtes = OFries. nachtes = OHG. nahtes. 
MHG. nachtcH, G. nachtn), at night, adverbiai 
gen. of nihtf night: see night,'] At night; by 
night. [Obsolete, or colbni., U. S.] 

Bitterlicho shaltow banne thanne bothe dayes and nistes 
Couetyse-of-eyghe that euere thow hir knewe. 

Piers Plowman (B), xl. 30. 

‘*So thievish they hev to take in their stone walls nights. ” 
. . . And, by the way, the Yankee never says “o* nights," 
but uses the older adverbial forni, analogous to the German 
naehts. Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int. 

night-school (nit'skfil), 71. A school which is 
held at night, especially for those who cannot 
attend a day-school. 

night-season (nit'se'^zn), n. The time of night. 
Ps. xxii. 2. 

nightshade (mt'shad), n, [< ME. ^nightshade, 
< AS. nihtscada (= D. narhtMchnde = MLO. 
nachtschaden, navht- 
scheden = OliG. 7iaht- 
scatOf MHG. nahf- 
achate, G. nachtachaU 
ten), nightshade (a 
plant), < niht, night, + 
aceaudu, shade. The 
lit. sense is modern.] 

1 . A plant of the genus 

Solanum, or of the So- 
lanacecc or nightshade 
family, (a) Chiefly, 8. ni- 
grum, the common or black 
nightshade, a homely weed 
of shady places, or S. Dul- 
camara, the bittersweet or 
woody nightshade. See M- 
tersweei, 1. <h) The bella- 

donna or deadly nightshade. 

See Atropa, atroptn, and beUadonna. (c) The henbane or 
stinking nightsliadc. See henimne and Hyoscyamve. 

2. The name of a few plants of other orders, 
as below. 

Hero and there some spriga of mournful mint, 

Of nightshade, or valerian, grace the well 
He cultlvatea. Cowper, Task, iv. 767. 

3t. The darkness of the night. 

Through the darkc nightshade herselfe she drew from 
sight. rhaer, tr. of ^Eneid, ii. (Latham.) 

4t. A prostitute. [Cant. ) 

Here comes a nightshade. 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, il. 2. 

Deadly nightshade, a THnsunous plant, Atropa BeUadon- 
7\a. See^fodonne.— Enchanter’s rnghtshade. see 
rncAantor. - -Malabar nightshade, a plant of the Che- 
nopodiaceee, Basella ndra, the only species of its genus, 
found in tropical Asia and Africa. It is a much-branchea 
twining herb, trained over trellises and native houses 
in India, succulent, and used as a pot-herb.— Stinking 
nightshade, same as henbane ~~ niree-leafed night- 
shade, a plant of the genuH TrUlium. 

night-shirt (nit' short), n. A plain loose shirt 
for sleeping in. 

niffht-shoot (nit'shdth w. A place for casting 
night-soil. 

nij^t-side (nit'sid), n. The sidt^ or aspect pre- 
sented by night; the dark, mysterious, omi- 
nous, or gloomy side. 

night-sight ( nit 'sit), w. Same as dau-hlindfwaa. 

night-singer (nit ' sing^Gr ), w . A bira that sin^s 
by night, as the nightingale; specifically, in 
Ireland, the sedge-warbler, Acrocephalus ptirag- 
mitis, sometimes called the Irish 7iightingalc. 

night-snapt (nit'snap), n. A night-thief. 

Duke. What ia’l you look for, eir? have you lost any thing? 

John. Only my hat I’ the scuffle ; sure, these fellows 
Were night-snaps. Fletcher, The Chances, Ii. 1. 

night-soil (nit'soil), n. The contents of privies, 
etc. (generally removed in the night), employ- 
ed as a manure. 

night-sparrow (nit'spar^o), w. The chin-bird, 
which often trills a few notes at intervals dur- 
ing the night. [Kare.] 

And the twjht sparrow trills her song 
All night, with none to hear. 



Wootly Nightshaile (Setanum 
Dulcamara). 


all^t-warbliiif 

Iher-with the nyghtspel seydo he anonrightea 
On foure halves ot the hous aboute, 

And on the thresshfold of the doro with-oute. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale (ed. Gilman, L 8480 of C. T.> 

Spell is a kinde of verse or charme that in elder tymes 
they used often to say over everything that they would 
have preserved, as the Nigidimel for theeves, and the 
wood-spell. Spenser, .%ep. Cal., March (Glosse). 

night-steed (nit'sted), n. One of the horses rep- 
resented as harnessed to the chariot of Night. 

The yellow-skirted Fayes 

Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-lovM mase. 

MUUm, Nativity, L 286. 

night-stool (nit'stfil), n, [= G. naehtstuhl =s 
8w. nattstol = Dan. natstol; as night + stool,^ 
A commode or close-stool for use at night, as 
in a bedroom. 

night-swallow (nit'swoFo), n. The night-jar 
or goatsucker, Caprimulgns europwus : so called 
from its nocturnal habits and its mode of flight 
in catching insects on the wing. 

night-sweat (nlt'swet), n. Profuse sweating 
at night, as in phthisis. 

night-taper (nlt'ta'^pdr), n. A taper made to 
burn slowly, for use as a night-light. 

The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees, 

And for tiigM-tapers crop their waxen thighs 
And light them at the fleiy glow-wonn’s eyes. 

Shak., M, N. D., iii. 1. 172. 

night-terrors (mt'ter'^'orz), n. pi. Sudden and 
incomplete waking froih sleep (on the part of 
young children) in a state of confusion and 
terror. 

night-time (nit'tim), w. [= Icel. ndttariimi, 
nce.trtimi; as night -f Ume,\ The period of the 
night. 

night-tradert (mt'tra'''der), n. A prostitute. 

All kinds of females, from the night-trader, in the street. 

Massinger, The Picture, i. 2. 

night-tripping(nit'trip^iug), a. Tripping about 
in tlie night. 

G that it could be proved 
That some night-tripping fairy had exchanged 
In cradle-cluilms onr children where they lay I 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 1. 1. 87. 

night-waket (nit'wak), n, [< ME. nightc wake, 

< AH. nihtwacu (= D. naehtwaak, nachiwake = 
OIIG. nahtwaka = Icel. ndttvnka; cf. 1). naeht- 
wacht = MLG. nachtwacht =: MHG. nahtwahte, 
G. nachtwacht = 8w. nattvdkt = Dan. nattermgt), 

< niht, night, + wncu, wake, watch: see night 
and wake\ n. Cf. night-watch.') A night-watch. 

night-waker (nit'wa^k6r), n. [< ME. nighte- 
waker; < 7iiglit + waker.) A night-watcher. 

night-waking (nit'wa'''king), a. Watching in 
the night. 

Yet, foul night-waking eat, h(5 doth but dally, 

While in his hold-fasi foot the weak mouse panteth. 

Shak., Lucrecc, 1. 564. 

night-walk (nit'wak), n. A walk in the even- 
ing or night. 

If in his night-walk he met with irregular scholars . . . 
he did usually take their naiiics, and a promise to appear 
before him, unscut for, next morning. 

/. Walton, Life ot vSanderson. 

night-walker (mt'wa'''k(‘r), n. l. One who 
walks in his sleep; a somnambulist. — 2. One 
who roves about iu the night for evil purposes ; 
a nocturnal vagrant. 

Men that hunt so be either ignorant persones, prouie 
stealers, or night walkers. 

Ascham, The Scholomaster, p. 68. 

Night-walkers ore snrh ])orsons as sleep by day and walk 
by night, being oftentimes pilferers or disturbers of the 
peace. Jacob, Law Dictionary. {Latham.) 

3. A prostitute who walks the streets at night. 

night-walking (nD/wa^'kin^), n, 1. Walking 
in one^s sleep; somnambulism. — 2. A roving 
in the streets at night with evil designs. 

night-walking (Iiit'wa'''king),a. Walking about 
at night . 

Night-walking heralds. Shak., Rich. III., 1. 1. 72. 

They shall not need hereafter in old Cloaks, and false 
Beards, to stuTul to the courtesy of a nighi-ivalking cud- 
gcllur for eiivesdrupping. 

Milton, On Def. ot Humb. Bemonst, 

night-wanderer (iut'won''''der-6r), n. One who 
wand('rs by night; a nocturnal traveler. 

Or stonish'd as night-wanderers often are, 

Their light blown out in some mistrustful wood. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 825. 

night-wandering (nit'won'dfer-ing), a. Wan- 
deriiig or roaming by night. 

Night-wandering weasels shriek to see him there ; 

They fright him, yet he still pursues his fear. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 807. 


Bryant, The Hunter’s Serenade. , ^ . 

nlghtHJpeU (nit'apel), ». 8mg.ngi 

7nght'\- spell ) A night-charm ; a charm or spell * 

against accidents at night; a charm against the 
nightmare. 


in 


Silence yields 
I'o the night-wurbling bird. 

Milton, r. L , V. 40. 
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aightwwd (nlt'wtod), a. [< n^ht + -ward,} 
Approaebing night; of orpertainniglA evening. 

Their nighit-ward studies wherewith th^ close the dsy*s 
work. Mmon^ Bduoatlon. 

night-watch (nit Voch}) n. [< ME. nighiwaeehef 
mhtweeohef < AS. nihtw€Boo€, a night-watch, < 
niht^ night, + wcBecOf a watch: gee wateK Of. 
tiighUwake.'] 1 . A watch or period in the night. 

1 remember thee upon my bed, and meditate on thee in 
the night wateluu, Ps. Iziii. 6. 

2. A watch or guard in the night. 

Kightwaeehe for to wake, waites to blow; 

Tore lyres in the tenttea teiidlis olofte. 

Dtttruefiion nf Troy (£. £. T. S.), L 7S62. 

A eritie, nay, a night-watch constable, 

Shak., L. L. L., ill 1. 17& 

night-watcher (mt'woch^^r), n. One who 
watches in the night, especially with evil de- 


in dyeing, prepared from the hydroehlorid of 
violaniline. This prodnct Is vaHoiuily .modified in the 


night-watchman (mt'woch^man), n. One who 
acts as a watchman during the night, 
night-witch (nit' wich), n. A night-hag; awitch 
'^at appears in the night, 
night-work (nlt'w^rk), n. Work done at night, 
nighty (ni'ti), o. [< night + -yl.] Of or pertain- 
ing to night. Davies. 

We keep thee midpath with darcknesso nightye bonoyled. 

Stanihurst, iEneid, 11. m. 

night-yard (nit'ylird), n. A place where the 
contents of cesspools, night-soil, etc., collected 
during the nmht, are deposited ; a night-shoot, 
nlgonf y n. [ME., also nygony nigoun^ negon, ^^^gyn; 
< niyi + -o», a F. termination.] A niggard; a 
miser. 

To 30 W theroo/ am I no nigon. 

Oeeleve, MS. Soc. Antlq. 184, f. 262. {BaUiwelL) 

nigreficence (nl-gres'ens), ». [< nigre8eett(t) 4- 
-ce.Jj The process of becoming black. Science^ 

nigrescent (ni-gres'ent), a. r< L. nigre8cen(t‘)8, 
ppr. of nigrcHccre, ‘become black, grow dark, 
inceptive of nigrcre^ be black, < niger, black: 
see negro. Blackish; somewhat black; dusky; 
fuscous. 

nigricant (nig'n-kant), a. [< L. nigrican{ir)8^ 
be blackish, iniger] black: nigrescent, etc.] 

In hot, same as nigrescent. 
nimiflcation (nig^ri-fi-ka'shonh n. [< LL. nigri- 
jicare, make black, blacken,' < L. niger^ black, 
4 facere, make.] The act of making black. 
Johnson. 

nigrin, nlgrine ( m' grin), n. [< L. niger (nigr-), 
black, 4 -iwe^.] A femferous variety of 

rutile. 

Nigrita (ni-gri'ta), n. [NL., < L. niger (nigr-), 
black.] A genus of African weaver-birds of 
the family JHoceidee, established by Strickland 
in 1842. The ipooioa, more or less extensively black, are 
•even : JV. eanicapUlaf emUicBf luteifroM, /useonotataf uro- 
wgialia, Moolor, and amatudi. 
nifl^te (nig'ilt), «. [< L. niger {nigr-), black, 

4 Ate*^.'] An insulating composition composed 
of caoutchouc and the black wax left as a re- 
siduum in the distillation of paraffin. 
Nigritian (ui-grish'an), a. ana n. [Also Negri- 
tian; < Nigritia (see def.) 4 -an.] I, a. Of or 
pertaining to Nigritia, a remon in central Afri- 
ca, nearly equiv«Sent to Sudan, and the home of 
the most pronounced types of the negro race ; 
hence, of or pertaining to the negro race. 

A congeries of huts of the ordinary NigriHan type. 

The Academy, No. 00r», p. 148. 

n. n. An inhabitant of Nigritia; hence, a 
negro. 

The Nubians have, in skin, hair, or sliape of hemi, no 
racial connection with the NigrUiane, who are pure ne- 
groes. Sdenoe, XIll. 159. 

nigritic (n5-grit'ik), «. Of or pertaining to the 
negro race; specifically, of or pertaining to 
the Oceanic negroes:* 

nlgrities (ni-grish'i-ez), n. [L., < niger, black.] 
Bark pigmentation. 

nigritude (nig'ri-tud), n. [< L. nigritndo, black- 
ness, < niger, black: see nigrdscenf.] Blackness. 

I like to meet a awoep, . . . one of those tender novioea, 
blooming through their first nigrilAidc, the maternal wad^ 
inga not quite effaced from the oheek. 

Lamb. Chimney Sweepers. 

ninomancieilfy n. [ME., also nigremanden, < 
OF. nigromanden, a necromancer, < nigromande, 
necromancy: Bee necromancy.’] A necromancer. 

Hee cUned his olerkes full conning of wltt, 

Full noble Ntgrcmandem. 

Alisaundcr qf Macedoine (£. S. T. 1. 887. 

nigromancyt, n. See necromancy. 
nwofiine (nig'rp-sin), n. [< L. niger {nigr-). 
black, 4 -ose 4 -ine2.] A coal-tar color used 


process of manufacture: several Bhadea^vai9lng from 
blue through bluish-gray to gray-violet to blaoK (me last 
being called nigrodne). are produced. Other namea for 
the various other shades are etaiofiiNne, Mlbtnfdd Uue, 
bengoMne, anUim gray, Couptedi Uve, etc. 
lilhil (ui'hil), n. [< L. nihil, oontr. fUL also 
nihilum. oontr. nilum, nothing, <. nc^not, 4 hilum, 
a little thing, a trifle. Ct.niehil,nii^.] Nothing. 
-Clerk of athllfi. Bee elark-Klhil (or nU) ad 
rem. nothing to the point or purpose.— Klhil albttint, 
throwers or white oxld of ainc.— Nihil Oaplat pw 
breve (that he take nothing by his writX a common-law 
Judgment against a plaintur.— Nihil (or nil) debet (he 
owes nothlngX a plea denying a debt— ^mil (or nil) 
dldt (he says nothlngX a oommon-law Judgment when de- 
fendant makes no answer.— NUiilhabttltln tenementifi 
(he had nothing in the tenement or hdding), a plea in an 
action of debt brought by a lessor against a lessee for 
years, or at will without deed, 
nihllianism (ni-hil'yan-izm), w, [< ^nihiUan (< 
L. nihil, nothing, 4 -ian) 4 -ism.] A name 

S 'ven by the opponents of Peter Lombard to 
8 view that the divine nature did not undergo 
any change in the incarnation, and that there- 
fore Christ did not become human. 
nihlHant (ni'hil-izm), n. [s=: F. nihilisme ss Sp. 
nihiUsmo; as L. nihU, nothing, 4 -ism.] 1. 
In metaph., the doctrine that nothing can really 
be known, because nothing exists; the denial 
of all real existence, and consequently of all 
knowledge of existences or real things. 

NihUiam is soeptioism carried to the denial of all exis- 
tence. Fleming, Vocab. Philos. 

2, hitlwol..B9jjiemnihiUan%8m. — 8. Total dis- 
belief in religion, morality, law, and order. 

NihUiem arrives sooner or later. God is nothing ; man 
is nothing; life is nothing; death is nothing ; eternity Is 
nothing. J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Keligions, viii. 4. 

4. (a) Originally, a social (not a political) move- 
ment in Russia, in opposition to the customary 
fonns of matrimony, the parental authority, 
and the tyranny of custom. In this sense the 
word was introaiiced by Turgeneif in 1862. See 
nihilist, 3. (b) Later, a more or loss organ- 
ized secret effort on the part of a large body 
of malcontents to overturn the established or- 
der of things, both social and political. Nihilism 
comprises several Russian parties, differing in the moans 
of action employed audio the immediate results aimed at, 
some leaning more toward political radicalism and vio- 
lence. and others toward economic reorganisation and 
socialism. The movement originated about 1840, and Is 
due largely to the influence of the universities. About 
1855-62 it became increasingly democratic, socialistic, and 
revolutionary under the leadership of Herzen and the 
magazine “Contemporary.** About 1870 revolutionary ideas 
became the subject of a propaganda among workmen, 
ints, and students. The adhei’ents of this movement 


fonned a “people’s party *’ (“ Land and Freedom ”X purpos- 
ing the complete overthrow of the existing order of things 
and the establishment of a socialistic and democratic or- 
der in its stead. Under the influence of Bakunin (died 

andistsbythe 
• two factiotts, 

III of the peo- 
ple,” the latter being the stronger. This party was by 
government persecutions driven to a political contest, and 
the idea of demoralizing the forces of the government by 
terror originated and became popular : the adherents of 
this system called themselves ^'terrorists.*' After several 
uiisuGcossful attempts they effected the death of the Czar 
Alexander IL in 1881. 

nihilist (ni'hil-ist), n. [s= F. nihiliste = 8p. w?‘- 
hilista 5= Hubs. nHilistH; as L. nihil, nothing, 4 
-ist.] 1 . One who believes in nothing; one who 
advocates the metaphysical doctrine of nihil- 
ism. 

For thirty-five years of my life I was, in the proper ac- 
ceptation of the word, a niAaist— not a revolutionary 
socialist, but a man who believed in nothing. 

TaUtd, My Religion (tranB.X Int. 

2. One who rejects all the positive beliefs upon 
which existing society and governments are 
founded ; one who demands the abolition of the 
existing social and political order of things. 

“A nihilist,** said Nicholas Fetrovitch, . . . “signifies a 
man who . , . recognizes nothing?** “Orrather who re- 
spects nothing,” said Paul Petro^tch. ... “A man who 
looks at everything from a oritical point of vle^** said 
AroadL “ Does not that come to the same thing? asked 
his uncle. “No, not at all ; a nihilist is a man who bows 
before no authority, who accepts no principle without ex- 
amination, no matter what credit the principle has.'* 

Turgenief, Fathers and Sons (tr. by SchuylerX v. 

Specifically — 3. An adherent of nihilism; a 
member of a Russian secret society which 
aims at the overthrow of the existing order of 
things, social, political, and religious; a Rus- 
sian anarchist or revolutionary monner. See 
nihilism, 4. 

The word NihUist was Intrddflced in Russia by Tuiwe- 
nef, who used It in his novel “Fathers and 0hUaren*^to 
describe a oertidn type of oharaoter . . . which he con- 
trasted sharfi^ lud effeetivsiy with the prevailhig ims 
in the generation which was passing from the stage. The 
was soon caught up by the conservaaves and 


hy the Oevemmeiit, and waa amdted 
by them, as an opprototous and 
to all pertotts who were not satisfied with the exhttte 
order of things snd who sought, by any settle iheUiM 
whatever, to bring about changes in Russlau sodsl mh 
politleal organimrion. The (kSiuiry, XXXY. 51. 


nibiUfftlc (nS-hi-Us^tik), a. [< nihiUst 4 -ie.} 
Relating to the doctrine of social or political 
nihilism; characterized by nihilism: as, nihi- 
listic views. 

Ck>smopolitan and nihilistic socialism. 

Orpen, tr. of Laveleye's SdciaUsm, p. 244. 

nihility (ni-bil'i-ti), n. [» F. nihiUtd (16th 
century); < L. ntUl, nothing, 4 -its. Of. ML 
nihileitas.] The state of being nothing, or of 
no account or importance ; nothingness. 

There are many things on the Earth which would he n4- 
hUity to the inhabitants of Venus. 

Poc, Prose Tales X* XIB- 

Nike (ni'kd), n. [Gr. JSIkv, personification of 
viicn, victory.] In Or. myth., the goddess of 



Nike Adorning a Trophy.— Greek intaglio of the 4th century B. C., 
in Britisli Museum. (From “Jahrbuch des Instituts." s888.) 


victory, called by the Romans Victoria. She was 
regularly represented in ancient art as a winged maiden, 
usually as Just alighting from flighty her most frequent at- 
tributes being a palm-branch in otie hand and a garland 
in the other, or a fillet outstretched in both hands ; some- 
times she holds a herald's staff. 
niB, and n. See nill^, 
niB (nil), n. [L., contracted form of nihil, 
nothing: see nit »^.J Nothing._Nil method. Same 
as ntdl method (which see, under method). 
nil desperandnm (nil des-pe-ran'dum). [L.: 
nil, contr. of nihil, nothing '(see nihil)', despe- 
randum, gerundive of desperare, despair: see 
despair.] Nothing is to be despaired of — that 
is, never despair, or never give up. - 
nilfadend (ml'fa-shiend), n. [< L. nil, nothing, 
4 fadend'us, gerundive of facere, make: see 
fact] In math,, a faciend giving a product 
zero. 

nilfadent (nil'fa-shient), n. [< L. nil, nothing 
(see nil), 4 faden(t-)s, ppr. of jucere, make: 
see fadent, 2.] In math., a facient ^ving a 
product zero. 

mlfactor (ml'fak'4or), n. [< L, nil, nothing, 4 
/acf or, a doer, maker: eee factor, b.] 'bimath., 
a factor dving a product zero, 
nilffau, mlghan (nil'gfi), n. [Also nylghau, 
nmghai, neelghau, neelgye, etc., < Pers. mlgdu, 
Hind. nUgau, nilgai, lilgdi, lit. ‘blue ox,’ < nil, 
blue, 4 gau, ox, cow: see cow\] A large In- 
dian antelope, Portax picUut, related to the ad- 
dax and the oryx, of a bluish-gray color, with 



NUgmu {psrtax pUtus). 


atim 



A family of la^cheliate heteromerous 
Co^ptera^ typined by the genus NiUOf erected 
by Lacordaire in l$d9. it is « family of rather un- 
oertetD relationships, but is customartty placed after the 
Tm^orUmMm, It oonaiata of three genera, two of which 
are oonhned to liexioo and South America, and the third 
to Jara. The beetles are of medium or small slse, and are 
found motionless or slowly walking on the trunks of treei^ 
.simulating death when touched, but not falling. 

(nil), V, [Also nil; i ME. nilleny neUen, < 
AS. niUan, neUan^ oontr. of ne will not: 

see ne and wiU; of. l.t tram. Will 

not; wish not; refuse; reji^t. 

Oertes, said he, 1 nSU thine offer’d grace. Spemer, 
An Unite our appetites, and make. them calm. 

Sr, To will and 9^ one thing. 

An, And so to move * 

Affection of our wills as in our love. 

B. Jornon, Love’s Welcome at Bolsover. 

n. intrans. Will not ; be unwilling. [Obso- 
lete except in the phrase mil you (he, etc.), nill 
you (Ad, etc.).] 

Keih wommon iohaue to muche i-beo, I nvle come neih 
hire no more t Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.X p. 21. 

And yf thaire huske of easily nyl gooue, 

Ley hem in chaf, and it wol of anoone. 

Palladtui, Husbondrie (£. £. T. 8.% p. 55. 
For who niff bide the burden of distresse 
Must not here thinke to live. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. xl. 14. 
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diq^nse, assign, also, as in mid. vifieeBaiy take 
as one’s own, have, hold, possess, manage, 
sway, rule, etc., also pasture, graze, feed, etc. 
(> vf/mc, a wooded pasture, as L. ncmua^ a grove, 
wood. etc. ; vofi6g^ a pasture, vd/aoCf law, etc. : see 
nomeK etc.). Connection with L. emerOf 

take, buy (> E. emption, exempt^ redeem, redemp- 
turn, etc.), and Ir. enif take, is improbaole. The 
verb mm, formerly the usual word for ‘take,’ 
has in most senses become obsolete (being dis- 
placed by taJce)f but its derivatives, numb (orig. 

? p.) and nimble f are in common use.] I. tram, 
f. To take; take in the hands; lay hold of, in 
order to move, carry, or use. in the general sense 
*take,’ and in the various particular senses exhibited be- 
low and in the principal uses of take, nim was formerly in 
very common use, being the general Teutonic term for 
*take.’ In Middle English nim was gradually superseded 
by take, which is properly Scandinavian. 

Tho Clarice to the pilcr com. 

And the baciu of golde nom. 

King Horn (£. £. T. S.^ p. 68. 
This chanoun it in his hondes nam. 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. gSd 

2. To seize; seize upon; take away; remove; 
take unlawfully; filch; steal, 
lioddes aungeles the soule nom. 

And bare hyt ynto the hnsum of Abraham. 

MS. Harl.m\,t.U. {HaUiweU.) 
Men reden not taat folk ban gretter wiite 
Than they that han ben most with love ynome. 

Chaucer, I'roilus, i. 242. 

Nimming away Jewels and favours from gentlemen. 

Middleton, Your Five Gallants, i. 1. 
They’ll question Mars, and. by his look, 

Detect who ’twos that uimm'd a cloak. 

S. BvOer, Hudibras, I. i. 608. 

Sf. To conduct; lead. 


And vriU you, niU you, I will marry you. 

.SfAul-., T. oftheS., 11. 1. 278. 
Wm we, nill we, we must drink God’s cup if he have 
appointed it for us. 

J, Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 185aX IL 50. 
nUlM (nil), ». [< nilU, p.] Negative volition; 
a “will not.” [Rare.] 

It shall be their misery semper velle quod nunquam 
erit; semper nolle quod nunquam non erit — to have a will 
never satisfied, a niff never gratified. 

Rev, T. Adame, Works, I. 289. 

nill^ (nil), n. A dialectal form of needle, Hal- 
liweU, 

nill^ (nil), n, A dialectal form of nail, HaUi^ 
well, 

niU^ (nil)^ w. [Perhaps a use of m’R3 (»).] It. 
The shining sparks oi brass given off in trying 
and melting the ore. Bailey, — 2. Scales of hot 
iron from the forge. E, H, Knight, 
nilly-willy (nil'i-wiri), adv. See willy-nilly, 
Nilomoter (ni-lom'e-t^r), n, [= F. nimnhtre s= 
Sp. Pg. It. nilometro, < Gr. JHeiXo/ihpioVf a nilorae- 
ter, < NrZXof (L. Nilns)^ the river Nile, + iihpov, 
measure: see’weferi.] 1. A gage or measure 
of depth' or height of the flow of tlie river Nile. 
A flood-gage of this nature is mentioned bv Herodotus ; 
and ancient records of inundations havo reierenoe to the 
old JVllometer on the western hank at Memphis. Modern 
records are officially tabulated from the kilometer on the 
island of Kr-Rodah, near Cairo, which consists of a pit or 
well in communication with the Nile, in the middle of 
which stands a marble column inscribed with height-in- 
dications in cubits. The rise of the water at Cairo during 
a favorable inundation is about 25 feet. 

2. [L c.] Hence, any instrument for making 
a continuous and automatic register of river- 


Miloscope (ni'lp-skop), n, [< Or. 
a Niloso^e, < Nel^c, the river Nile, + OKonelv^ 
view.] Same as Nilometer, 

Nilotic (nI-lot'ik),a. [< L. Niloticus, < Gr. 
nicdf, of the Nile, < of the Nile, < NriXof, 

the river Nile.] Of or pertaining to the river 
Nile in Africa: ne, Nilotic sediment; the Nilotic 
delta. 

Some from farthest south, 

Syena and where the shadow both way falls, 
Meroe, NUatiek isle. MiUoth, P. E., Iv. 71. 

nilpotent (niPpd-tent), a, [< L. nil, nothing, 
4* poten{u)8f powerful: see potent,"} In math,^ 
vanishing on being raised to a certain power. 
Thus, if % be such an expression in multiple 
algebra that iXiX^asO, iis nthiofenf.—MU- 
potent algebra. See algebra, 
imtt. A contracted form of ne wilt, wilt not. 
Chaucer, 

nim^ (nim), V, [< ME. nimen, nemen (pret. tmw, 
nom, pi. nomOf pp. numeUf nomen, nome\ < AS. 
niman (pret. nam, nom, pi, ndmon^ pp. tmnen) 
» 08. niman, neman ss OFries. nima, nema = 
u, nemen ss MLG. LG. nemen ss OHG. neman, 
MHG, nemen^ G. nehmen ss loel. ncma, take, ss 
Dan. nomme, apprehend, learn, s;; Goth, niman, 
take; perhaps ss Gr. vipetu, deal out, distribute, 


To the temple he hure nam. 

King Hum (E. E. T. S.), p. 76. 

4t. To take to one’s self; receive; accept; havo. 

The Admiral hire nam to quono. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 78. 
ludas nom cristendom, and tho ho i-ertstened was. 

He let him nempiie Quiriac that er helhte ludas. 

Holy RoodCR, E. T. S.), p. 47. 

Sf. To take: used in phrases corresponding in 
sense and nearly in form to ‘take the road,’ 
‘take leave,’ ‘take advice,’ ‘take care,’ etc. 

To Loiidone-brugge bee mtne the way. 

KxecwUon qf Sir Simon Fraeer (Child’s Ballads, VI. 282). 
Syr Gawen his hue con nyme, 

A to his bed hyiu di^t. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Kmght (E. E. T, 8.X 1. 998. 
Anon tho that folk by-spook his deth and heore red [coun- 
sel] therof nom. holy Rood (E. £. T. S.), p. 88. 

The most needy aren ouro ueigheburei^ and [If] we nyme 
good hede. Piers Plovnnan (C), x. 71. 

Gf. To begin. 

I'hen boldly blow the prize thereat, 

Your play for (o nime or yc come in. 

The Hooke of HunHng (1686). (jaaUiweU.) 

n. intrans. If. To take; betake one’s self; go. 
The schip nam. to tlie flodo 
With me and Horn the godo. 

King Hom\E, Fi. T. B.X 1. 1188. 

2. To walk with short quick stops. Halliwell, 
fProv. Eng.] — 8f. To steal. 
piTfi g (nem), n, [Hind, nim,] The margosa. 
See ifeWa. Also spelled W6ew.—Nim-bark. See 
margosa bark, under 6arAr2.— Nim-trce. Same as margosa. 
Tiim n (nimb), w. [= F. nimhe = Sp. Pg. It. nimbo, 
< L. nimbus, a nimbus: see tiimbus,] A nim- 
bus or halo. 

The nimb or circle, betokening endless heavenly hap- 
piness, about the head of St. Dunstan. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, li. 98, note. 

Hiinbed (nimbd), a. [< nimb + -ed^,] Having 
a nimbus ; suiTounded (especially, having the 
head surrounded) by a nimbus. 

In the middle of tho furthermost border stands a ntm5ed 
lamb, upholding with its right leg a flag. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, i. 258. 

Xlimbert(nira'b6r),a. [Avar, of wmWe.] Active, 
The boy belnge but a xj. yers old Juste at tho death of 
his father, yet having reasonable wit and discretion, and 
being nyinmr spirited and apte to anythinge. 

MS. Ashii^e 208. (HaUiweU.) 

nimbiferous (nim-bif'e-rus), a, [= It. nimbi- 
f&ro, < L. nimhifm*, storm-bringing, stormy, < 
nimbus, a rain-storm, a blaok rain-cloud, -i-ferre, 
bring, = E. hear^,] Bringing black clouds, 
rain, or storms. 

tilni blfl (nira'bl), a, [With unorig. b as in hum- 
ble, number, etc. ; < ME. nimmel, nimel, nymel, 
nemel, nemil, nemyl, < AS. numol, numul, taking, 
quick at taking, < niman, pp. numen, take: see 
wiml.] 1 . Light and quicx in motion ; active ; 
moving with ease and celerity ; marked by ease 
and rapidity of motion; lively; swift. 


nimlnu 

Hli olaflifs he kest, al bot bis serke. 

To make bim nemil vn-to his werice. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. m 
A hungrey hunter that holdythe hym a btche 
Nemyl of mouthe for to mordyr a hare. 

Booke qf Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra aer.), 1. 88. 
You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her scornful eyes ! Shak,, Lear, U. 4. 167. 

Most trusted Frappatoro, is my hand the weaker because 
it is divided into many fingers? No, ’tis the more strongly 
nimble. Marston, The Fawn, 1. 2. 

And nimble Wit beside 
Upon the backs of thousand shapes did ride. 

J, Beaumont, Psyche, I. 102. 

Nimble In vengeance, I forgive thee. 

Ford, Broken Heart, iv. 4. 

He was tall of Stature, and well proportioned ; fair, and 
comely of Face ; of Hair bright abourn, of lung Arms, and 
nimble in all his Joints. Baker, Chronicles, p. 67. 

He bid the nimble Hours without delay 
Bring forth the steeds. 

Addison, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., iL 
The nimble air, so soft so clear, 

Hardly can stir a ringlet here. 

F, Locker, Botten Row. 

2f. Keen; sharp. 

A fire 80 great 

Could not Hue flame-less long : nor would God let 
Bo noble a spirits nimble edge to rust 
In Bheaphoards idle and ignoble dust 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas s Weeks, it, The Trophies. 

8. Quick to apprehend; apprehensive; acute; 
penetrating. 

His ear most nimble where deaf It should be. 

His eye most blind where most it ought to see. 

Quarles, Emblems, it 8. 

There was there for the Queen Gilpin, as nimble a Man 
as Suderman, and he had the Chancellor of Embden to 
second and countenance him. HomU, Letto's, 1. vi. 8. 
-Byn. 1. Light, brisk, expeditious, speedy, spry; Nimble, 
Ague. The last two words express lightness and quick- 
ness in motion, the foimer being more suggestive of the 
use of the feet, the latter of that of tho whole lower limbs. 

nimble-fingered (nim'bl-fing'gferd), a. Quick 
or skilful in tho use of the fingers ; hence, pil- 
fering: as, the nimble-fingered gentry (that is, 
pickpockets). 

nimble-footed (nim'bl-ffit^'ed), a. Running 
with speed; light of foot. 

Being ninihU-footed, he hath outrun us. 

Shak., T. G. of V., v. 8. 7. 

nimbleness (uim'hl-ncs), n. The quality of 
being nimble ; lightness and agility in motion ; 
quickness; celerity; speed; swiftness. 

’lIs better that the enemy seek us : 

. . . whilst we, lying still. 

Are full of rest, defence, and ninddeness. 

Shak., J. C., Iv. 8. 202. 

nimble-pinioned (nim'l)l-pm'’ypnd), a. Of swift 
flight. 

Nimble’pinioned doves. Shak., E. and J., ii. 6. 7. 

nimblessef (nim'bles), n. [Irreg, < nimble + 
-esse, as in noblesse, etc.] Nimbleness. [Rare.] 
He . . . with such nimblesse sly 
Could wield about, that, ere it were espido, 

The wicked stroke did wound hia enemy 
Behinde, beside, before. Spenser, F. Q., V. xi. 6. 

nimble-Will (nim'bl-wil'), n, A kind of grass, 
Mvehlenbergia diff usa. 

nimble-witted (nim'bl-wit^'ed), a. Quick- 
witted. Bacon, Apophthegms, J 124. 

nimbly (nim'bli), adv. In a nimble manner; 
with agility; with light, quick motion. 

He capers nimUy in a lady’s chamber. 

Shak., Rich. HI., I. 1. 12. 
She ’s ta'en her young aon in her arms, 

And nimbly walk’d by yon sea strand. 

The KnighVs Ghost (Child’s Ballads, T. 210). 

nimbose (nim'bos), a. [< L. n'mbosus, stormy, 
rainy, < nimbu.^, a rain-storm, a cloud: see 
nimbus,] Cloudy; stormy; tempestuous. Ash, 
[Rare.] 

nimbus (nim'bus), n. [< L. nimbus, a rain- 
cloud, a rain-storm, a cloud, a bright cloud 
feigned to surround the gods when they ap- 
p(*are(l on the earth, hence in later use the 
halo of saints; cf. L. nubes, a cloud, nebula, a 
mist, Gr. a cloud, a mist : see neb- 

ula, nebuh, Cit.nimb,] 1. A cloud or system of 
clouds from which rain is falling ; a rain-cloud. 
See eloud^ (g). — 2. In art and ChrisUan ar- 
chaol, a halo or disk of light surrounding the 
head in representations of divine or sacred 
personages ; also, a disk or circle sometimes de- 
picted in early times round tlje heads of empe- 
rors and other great men. The nimbuB of God the 
Father Is represented as of trianguloi* form, with rays di- 
verging from It on all sides, or in tho form of two super- 
posed triangles, or in tho same form (Inscribed with the 
cross) as that of C^ihrist. The nimbus of (Christ contains a 
cross more or less enriched ; that of the Virgin Mary Is a 
plahi circle, or occasionally a circlet of small stars, and that 
of angels and saints is often a circle of small rays. When 
the nimbus is depicted of a square form, it Is supposed to 
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The NimbuK as variously represented In Sacred and Legendary Art. 

God the Father ; a and 3, Christ; 4, Charlemagne; 5, Emijcror 
Henry II. 

Indicate that the person was alive at the time of delinea- 
tion. Nimbus is to be diati nguiahed from aureola and glory. 
8. In her,f a circle formed of a single line, 
drawn around the head and disappeaiing where 
it seems to go behind it. 
nimiety (ni-m!'e>ti ), n. [ss Sp. nimiefiad s= Pg. 
nimieaade ss It. nimietd^ < LX. nimieta(Jr)8i a 
superfluity, an excess, < L. nimiuSf too much, ex- 
oessiye, < nimiSf too much, overmuch, exces- 
sively. ] The state of being too much ; redun- 
dancy ; excess. [Bare.] 

There la a nimiety, a too-muchnega, in all Oermans. 

Coleridge, Table-Talk. 

The llneg to the memory of Victor Hu^o are finely ex- 
preaaed, though they err In respect of rdmwty of sentiment 
and adulation. WestminOer Men., OXXV. 684. 

nimini-pimini, niminy-piminy (nim'i-ni-pim'- 
i-ni), a. and «. [Imitative of a weak minced 
pronunciation, the form being prob. suggested 
b^ similar but unmeaning syllables in nursery 
nmes and pl^-rimes, and perhaps also by naw- 
hy^amhy.} I. a. Affectedly fine or delicate ; 
mincing. 

There is a return to Angelico's hackn^ed, vapid pinks 
and hlues and lilacs, and a return also to his ninUny-pim- 
iwy llnes^ to all the wax-doll world of the miasal painter. 

Contemporary Beo., Xl. 613. 

n. n. Affected fineness ordelicacy ; mincing- 
nesB. 

aimioust (nim'i-us), a. [< ME. nymyos, < OF. 
nimieux r= Sp. Pg. nimio, \ L. nimius, too much, 
excessive, beyond measure, < nimiSf overmuch, 
too much, excessively.] Overmuch ; excessive ; 
extravagant; very great. 

l^ow, gracvouB Lord, cf your nymyos chaiytd, 

With hombyll harts to thi presens compline. 

JHg^ Mysteries, p. 116. {BaUiwdl,) 

nimmerf (nim'6r), ». [< nim + -eri.] A thief; 
a pickpocket. 

Met you with Bonca? 'tis the cunning’st nimmer 
Of the whole company of out-purse hall. - 

T. Tomkis (?X Albumasar, ilL 7. 

NimrayidS (nim-rav'i-de), w, pi, p^L. , < Mm- 
ravus + -idw,'] A family of fossil feline quad- 
rupeds, connecting the modem cats or Felidae 
with more generalized types of the Carnivora^ 
and differing from the Felida: proper in certain 
cranial and dental characters. They are chiefly 
differentiated by the development of the aUspnenoid cand 
and the postglenoid foramen. In the typical forms the 
dentition is essentially similar to that of the cats. Nim- 
vansue is the typical genus. 

Nimrayus (nim-ra'vus), w. [NL., < Mmr(od), 
hunter, + L. avus^ ancestor.] A genus of fossil 
American cats, typical of the tomily Mmravidfp, 
having a lower tubercular behind the sectorial 
molar tooth. 

nin^t* [A contracte(Worm of ne in,'] Not in; 
nor in. 

nin^ (nin), a, and pron, A dialectal form of 
nonet, Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
nincompoop (ning'kpm-pdp), n, [Also nincum- 
poop; a variation, wrested to give it a slang 
aspect (and then explained as ^a person nine 
times worse than a fool,” as if connected with 
nine)j of the L. non compos, so. mentis, not in 
possession of his mind : see non compos men- 
t»3.] A fool; a blockhead; a simpleton. 

All old ninnyhamraer, a dotard, a rdnoompoop. is the 
best language she can afford me. Addison. 

Ackennan would have called him a *' Snob," and Buck- 
land a Nincompoop. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 11. MSJ, 

nine (nin), a. and n, [< ME. nine, nyne, niene, 
nigen, neghen, nighen, and, with loss of final n, 
nie, nige, neoge, < AS. nigon ss OS. nigun ss OFries. 
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nigm, niuffitn,niugen, ndogm m D. llLGl. 
n^en ss OH&. ntun, MHG. niun, ntioMb 0* 
neun ss Icel. niu ss Sw. nio m Dan. fii » Goth. 
niun ss Ir. naoi ss W. now ss L. mmm (> It. 
none ss Sp. nueve ss Pg. nove ss Pr. nou ss F. 
neuf) ss Gr. iwia (tor with unorig. 

initial k-) ss Skt. navan, nine.] 1. a. One more 
than eight, or one less than ten; thrice three: 
a cardinal numeral. 

Ten is nyne to many, be sure, 

Where men be fleroe and fell. 

BabeetBook(K E. T. B,\ p. 02. 
Nine dajrs* wonder. See iconder.— Nine men's mor- 
rla. Bee morrisi,^ The nine worthies, famous person- 
ages, often referred to by old writers and classed together, 
like the seven wonders of the world, etc. They have been 
reckoned up in the following manner : three Gentiles (Hec- 
tor. Alexander, Julius Cnsar), three Jews (Joshua, David, 
Judas MacoalMBUs). and three Christians (King Arthur, 
Charlemagne, Godfrey of Bouillon). They were often 
introduced in comparisons as to bravery. 

Ay, there were some present that were the nine worthies 
to him. B. Jonson, 

To look nine wayv. to squint very much. 

Squyntyied he was, and looked nyne wayee. 

udaU, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 208, note. 

II. n. 1. The number consisting of the sum 
of one and eight; the number less bv unity 
than ten ; three times three. — 2. A symbol rep- 
resenting nine units, as 9, or IX, or ix. — 8. The 
body of players, nine in number, composing one 
side in a game of base-ball, — 4. A playing-card 
with nine spots or pips on it.— The Nine, the nine 
Muses. 

Ye sacred nine, celestial Muses ! tell, 

Who fac'd him first, and by his prowess fell? 

Pope, Iliad, xl. 281. 
To the nines, to perfection ; fully ; elaborately : gen- 
erally applied to drd^ and sometimes implying excess in 
dressing : as, she was dressed up to the nines. [Oolloq.l 
[The phrase is perhaps derived from an old or dialeotia 
form of to th4sn eyne, 1. e. to the eyes. The form to the nine 
in the second quotation is probably sophisticated.] 

Thou paints auld nature to the ninee 
In thy sweet Caledonian lines. 

• Bttme, Pastoral Poetry. 

He then . . . put his hand in his pockets, and pro- 
duced four beautuul sets of handcuffs, bran new-<r polish- 
ed to tAe nine. 

C. Beade, Never too Late to Mend, Ixv. (Davies.) 
ninebark (nin^bftrk), n. An American shrub, 
Neillia (Spirwa) cpulifoUa, sometimes planted. 
It is so named on account of the numerous 
layers of the loose bark. See out under NeilUa, 
nine-eyed (nin'id), a. Having nine — that is, 
many— eyes; hence, spying; prying. 

A damnable^ Paying, nine-ey'd witch. 

Plautue made English (1684)^ PreL (Davies.) 

nine-eyes ( nin^iz), n. [s= MD. neghenooge, D. ne- 
genoog z= MLG. LG. negenoge sz OHG. niunouga, 
nunoga, nundge, MHG. niunouge, G. neunauge = 
Sw. ntjonoga = Dan. negendje, a lamprey; as 
nine 4* eyes,] 1. The river-lamprey, retromv- 
zon or Ammocattes fluviaUlis, [Prov. Eng.] — 2. 
The butter-fish, Murcenoidesgunnellus : so called 
with reference to the presence of nine or more 
round black ocelli or e^-like spots along the 
dorsal fin. [Cornwall, Eng.] 
ninefold (ninefold), a, [< ME. *nigenfold, < AS. 
nigonfeald, < nigon, nine, + -feald, = E. -fold: 
see nine and -fold.] Nine times repeated. 

This huge convex of fire. 

Outrageous to devour, immures iis round 
Ninefold. . MUUm, P. L., it 486. 

I In the following nonsense-passage ninefold seems to be 
used elliptically for nin^old offspring or ninefold company : 
He met the night-mare, and her nine-fold; 

Bid her alight, 

And her troth plight, 

And, aroint thea witoh, aroint thee ! 

Shak., Lear, ill. 4. 126.] 

nine-holes (nin'holz), n. 1. A game in which 
nine holes are made in a board or the ground, 
at which the players roll small balls. 

Th* unhappy wan, which let their cattle stray. 

At Nine-holes on the heath while they together play. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, zlv. 22. 

Borne say the game of nine-holes was called '* Bubble the 
Justice." on the supposition that tt could not be set aside 
by the Justices. StruU, Bpoits and Pastimes, p. 868. 

2. Same as nine-eyes. 

nine-killer (nin'kiH6r), n. [< nine + killer; also 
called nine-murder (see nine-mwtder), aud in G. 
neuntodier, ‘nine-killer,^ from the common be- 
lief that these shrikes were wont to kill just nine 
birds a day.] A shrike or butcher-bird. The 
term was orl^nally applied to certain European species, 
as Lanius excubitor and Lanius for Bnneoebmus) emurio, 
aud subsequently extended to mera as L. boreaUs of the 
United States. 

nine-lived (nIn'Uvd), a. Having nine lives, as 
the eat is humoronsty said to have; hence, not 
easy to kill; escaping great perils or surviving 


grave wounds or hurts : ae, a rei^ldeis 
fellow. 

nine-miirder (uln^merMOr}, a. [Also aiamiffw 
der (ss LG. negenmorder xs G. nmtmihder, for- 
merly niinm&raer (Gesner)) ; < nine + murder (for 
murderer ) ; equiv. to nine-kiUer, q. v.] Same 
. as nine-kdler, 

Esoriere fV.], Pie edeiierel The ravenous bird oaUed a 
shrike, Nynnwrder, Wartangle. Savoyard. Cotgram, 

ninepegs (nin'pegz), n. Same as nin^ine. 

Playing at nine-pegs with such heat 
That mighty Jupiter did sweat. 

Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 192. (Daiviee,) 

ninepence (nin'pgns), n. [Orig. two words, nine 
pence.] 1. The sum of nine pennies. No English 
coin of this face- value has ever been issued ; but the nlver 
Bhlllinga issued tw Elisabeth for Ireland in 1661 passed 
current In England for nlnepenoe. 

Henceforth the ‘^harpers" [i s., Irish riilUingt], for his 
sake, shall stand 

But for plain nine-pence throughout all the land. 

fTebster and Dekker, Sir Thomas Wyatt 
The ninepence was a coin formerly much favoured by 
faithful lovers in humble life as a token of their mutual 
affection. It was for this purpose broken into two pieces, 
and etch party preserved with care one portion until, on 
their meeting again, they hastened to renew their vows. 

J, Q. N&hM, in Numismatic Ol^nide (1840), 11. 84. 

2. In New England, a Spanish silver coin, the 
real (of Mexican plate), about equal in value to 9 
pence of New England currency, or 121 cents. 
The word is still occasionally used in reckon- 
ing.— Oommaudation nlnepenoe. see commendation. 
— Tobrlnganobletoninepenoet. seenodto. 
ninepins (uiu'pinz), n. l. The game of bowls 
played in an alley with nine men or pins. — 2. 
pi. [As if with a singular ninepin (which is in 
colloquial use).] llie pins with which this 
game is played. See tenpins. 

His Nine-pins made of myrtle Wood. 

Prior, Cupid and Ganymede. 
Ninepin block. SeebtoeJti. 

nineteen (muHen'), a. and n. [< ME. ninetene, 
nenteyne, nigentene, neogentene, < AS. nigontyne, 
08. nigentein sz OFries. niogentena, nigunUne 
sz D. negentien == MLG. negenteine = OHG. * 
niunzehan, MHG. niunzehen, (x. neunzehn = Icel. 
nit^an ss Sw. nitton ss Dan. nitten =s Goth, ^niun- 
taihun (not recorded) ss L. novendecim, novem- 
decim ss Gr. kweaKaidsKa {sai, and) ss Skt. navai- 
daga, nineteen ; as nine t ten (see -teen).] I. a. 
Nine more than ten, or one less than twenty: a 
cardinal numeral. 

n. 1. A number equal to the sum of nine 
and ten, or one less than twenty. — 2. A symbol 
representing nineteen units, as 19, or XIX, or xix. 
nineteenth (nin'tenth a. and n . [< ME. nine- 
tenth, ninetethe, neogenteothe, <. AS. nigontedtha 
ss OFries. niuguntinda, niugentendesta sz D. ne- 
gentiende s= (5HG. niuntazehanto, MHG. niun- 
zehende, niunzchendeste, G. neunzchnte, neunzehn- 
teste sz Icel. ni^dndi = Sw. nittonde s= Dan. 
nittende ss Goth, ^niuntaihunda (not recorded), 
nineteenth; ne nineteen + -tk^,] I. o, 1. Next 
in order or rank after the eighteenth : an ordi- 
nal numeral: as, iho nineteenth tivao . — 2. Being 
one of nineteen; as, a nineteenth part. 

n. n.X, A nineteenth part; the quotient of 
unity divided by nineteen. — 2. In music, the 
interval, whether melodic or harmonic, between 
any tone and a tone two octaves and a fifth dis- 
tant from it ; also, a tone distant by such an in- 
terval from a given tone, 
ninetieth (nin^ti-eth), a. and n, [Not found in 
ME. (cf. 1>. negentigste ss MLG. negmUgeste s 
OHG. niunzugosto, niunzogosto, M&G. niunze- 
geste, G, neunzigste; Icel. nitugU ss Sw. nittionde 
ss Dan. nittiende, ninetieth); < ninety 4* -eth^,] 
I. a. 1. Next in order or rank after the eighty- 
ninth or before the ninety-first: an ordin^ nu- 
meral: as, the ninetieth man. — 2. Being one 
of ninety: as, a ninetieth part. 

n. n. A ninetieth part; the quotient of uni- 
ty divided by ninety : as, two ninetieths. 
nmety (nin'ti), a. and n. [< ME. ^ninety, neniy, 
nigenti, < AS. (hund-)nigontig sz OFries. niontich 
s D. negentig ss MLG. negentich, LG. negenUg 
ss OHG. niunzug, nitmzog, MHG. niunzec, niun- 
zic, G. neunzig ss Icel. niuHgir ss Sw. nitUo ss 
Dan. nitU (usually halvfemsindstyve) ss Goth. 
niuntehund ss L. nonaginta, ninety; as nine 4- 
!• (t. Nine times ten; one more than 
eighty-nine, or ten less than a hundred: a car- 
dinal numeral. 

n. n.; pi. nineties (-tiz), 1. The sum of ten 
nines, or nine tens; nine times ten. — 2. A sym- 
bol representing ninety units, as 90, or X^or xc. 
ninety-knot (mn'ti-not), n. A plant, 
num twioulare* See knot-grass, 1. 


UllliVillf (tdnfe^rfO, n. [So eaHod in veUE » to 
J 9 )«i 092 riii tlio n^otty of Jonah; < Um NinivBfi 
Off. IStumdf tltueviy nsnalljr Nivoc or ISlvoc^ Nine- 
T^.] A kind bf motion” or puppetHsihoWi 
representing the story of Jonah and tne whale. 

Cmrnk Nty. by yopr leey^ Nell, mnfvie wei better. 

Wifk ... Ob* tbat wM the itoiy of Jone and the waU 
rJonab and the whale], was it not, George? 

Biou, and FI,, Knight of Burning Pestlo* la 2. 

ITinovlte (nin^e*vlt), n. [< LL. Nmivitm, < Gr. 
TSivevlraif pi.; as Nin'Oveh (see def .) + An 

inhabitant of Nineveh^ the ancient capital of 
Assyria. 

The FinevUei and the Babylonians. 

uleod^,' April 7, 1888, p. 248. 

llliiertta fast. See/oit’t. 

N^e^tical (nin-e-vit^i-kal), a. [< ^NineviHc 
(< LL. Niniviticus, < Ninwitw, Ninevites: see 
ifinevite) -f -a/.] 1. Of or pertaining to Nine- 
veh, the ancient capital of Assyria. — 2. Of 
or pertaining to the old popular puppet-show 
called Nineveh, 

]hx>in the'masks and triumphs at oourt and the honses 
of the nobility, . . . down even to the bri^f but thrilling 
theatrioal excitements of Bartholomew Fair and the * * Nine- 
eftieol” motions of the puppets, . . . the various seotions 
of the theatrioal public were tempted aside. 

Eneye. BriL, VII. 488. 

nineworthinesst (nin^wdr^vni-nes), n, A mock 
title applied to a person as if he was one of, or 
deserved to be ranked along with, the cele- 
brated nine worthies. See mne, [Bare.] 

The foe, for dread 
Of your nlne-vwHhinm, is fled. 

8. BtUler, Hudibras, I. ii. 901. 

Ningala bamboo. A Himalayan bamboo-plant, 
Arundinaria falcata, it grows 40 feet high, is vari- 
ously useful to the natives, and is hardy enough to bear 
the winters of southern England. 

nlnglet, n, [A form of ingle^y with initial n~, 
due to misdividing mine ingle as my ningle,\ 

1. A familiar friend, whether male or female; 
a favorite or friend. See ingle^. 

Send me and my ningU Hialdo to the wara 

Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, iv. 8. 

O sweet ningle, thy neuf once again ; friends must part 
for a time. Ford and Dekker, Witch of Edmonton, lU. 1. 

2, In a bad sense, a male paramour. 

When his purse gingles, 

Boaring boys follow at *8 tail, foncera and ninMet. 

Middieim and Dekk^, Boaring Girl, lii. 3. 

ninny (nin'l), pi. ninnies (-iz). [Prob. of 

spontaneous origin, as a vaguely descriptive 
term. Cf. It. ninno = 8p. nidlOy a child, It. 
nimiay nanna, a lullaby. ] A fool ; a simpleton. 

What a pied ninny 'a this ! Thou scurvy patch ! 

Shdk.y Tempest, lii. 2. 71. 
Some say, compar’d to Buononcini 
That Mynheer llaiidel 's but a ninny, 

Byrom, On the Feuds between Handel and Buononcini. 

ninny-brotht, Coffee. [Slang.] 

How to make coflfee, alias ninny-broth. 

Poor Robin (1698). (Faret.) 

ninnyhammer (nin'i-ham'-'er), n, [< ninny + 
^hammevy perhaps a vague use of hammer^, or 
a mere extension.] A simpleton. 

Have you no more manners than to rail at Hocus, that 
has saved that clod-pated, num-skulled, ninnyhammer of 
yours from ruin, and all his family? 

Arhuthnat, Hist. John Bull. iLatham.) 

ninnyhammering (nin'i-ham^''Cr-ing), n. Fool- 
ishness. Sterne, 

Ninoz (m'noks), n, [NL.] A large genus of 
Old World owls, of the family SttigidWy mostly 
of the Indian, Indomalayan, and Australian re- 
fldon, having bristly feet and long pointed wings. 
The Indian N, aoutUlatay and the Australian N, 
strenua and N. connivensy are examples. 

ninsi, nlnflln (nin'si, -sin), n, A Corean um- 
belliferous plant, a variety of PimpineUa Sisa- 
Tumy formerly called Sium Nimi, whose root has 
pro]^rties similar to those of ^nseng, though 
weaker. It is sometimes substituted for the 
latter, with which it has been confounded. 
Also ninsdn, 

ninth (ninth), a, and n, [< ME. nynt, neyndy 
nietthe, < AS. nigotha as OS. nigundo, nigudho as 
OFries. niugunda, niugenda, niogenda as D. ne- 
gende sa MLG. negende, negede, LG. negende = 
OHG. fUunto, MHG. niunde, G. newnte sslce\, m- 
undi as Sw. nwnde as Dan. niende s Goth . niunda 
sa Gr. Ivarof, ninth; as nine + -fA2.] I. a, 1. 
Next in order or rank after the eighth, or before 
the tenth: an ordinal numeral: as, the ninth 
row; the mafh regiment. — 2. Being one of nine: 
as, a ninth part.~.]|i&t]i nerve. See Ninth 
pm of a man, a tailor: from the saying that nine 
tanors'inake a man. [Jocular.] 

n. B. 1. A ninth part; the quotient of unity 
divided by nixie«^2. In music, the interval, 
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WUiher melodic or harmonic, between any 
tone And a tone one octave and one degree dis- 
tant from it; also, a tone distant by such an in- 
terval from a given tone : a compound second.— 
Chord of the nuitll* a chord oonslsdng in ite lull form 
of a root with ita third, fifth, seventh, and ninth, 
ninthly (ninth'll), adv. In the ninth place, 
nin^, n. See ninsi. 

niobate (ni'^bfit), n. [< nioh(iwn) + -ate.] A 
salt of mobic acid. 

Niobe (nX'$-bS), n. [L. Nioha and Niobe, < Gr. 
Midptj {Me dcf. 1).] I. In Gr. myth,, the daugh- 
ter of Tantalus, married to Amphion, king of 
Thebes. Prond of her numerous progeny, she provoked 
the anger of Apollo and Artemis (Diana), by boasting over 
their mother Leto (Latona), who had but those two chil- 
dren. She was punished by seeing all her children die 
by the arrows of the two light-deities. She herself was 
metamorphosed by Zeus (Jupiter) into a stone which it is 
still sought to identil^ on the slo^ of Mount Sipylus, near 
Smyrna. This legend has aflorded a fruitful subject for 
art, and was notably represented in a group attributed 
to Scopas, now best known from copies in the Ufilzi at 
Florence. 

2 . In sool, : (a) A genus of trilobites. (?>) A 
genus of mollusks. (c) A genus of African 
weaver-birds of the subfamily Viduince, N, ar- 
dms and N, cmcolor are examples. 

Niobcail (m-o-be'an), a, [< L. Niobeus, per- 
taining to Niobe, “< Niobe, Niobe: see Mofic.] 
Of or pertaining to Niobe ; resembling Niobe. 

A Niohean daughter, one arm out, 

Appealing to the bolts of Heaven. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

Hiobic (ni-6'bik), a, [< nioh{ium) + -ic.] Of or 

pertaining to niobium Niobic add, an acid formed 

by the hydration of niobium penioxid. 

Niobid (ni'o-bid), n, [< Gr. IStopU^g, a son of 
Niobe, pi. the children of Niobe, < 'Stdpj], 

Niobe: see Niobe and One of the chil- 

dren of Niobe. 

Of the Niobids at Florence, besides the mother with the 
youngest daughter, ten figures may be held as genuine. 

C. O. Muller, Manual of Archwol. (trans.)^ 8 126. 

Niobite^ (m'o-bit), n. [< LGr. Jitoplrai, pi., < 
^lopycy Niobes (see def.).] One of a branch of 
Monophysites, founded % Bte])hanuB Niobes 
in the sixth century, who opposed the views of 
the Severians (see ^erian). Niol>e8 taught that, 
according to strict Monophysite doctrine, the qualities 
of Christ s human nature were lost by its absorption into 
his divine nature. The Niohites gradually modified their 
views and returned to the orthodox church, 
niobite*^ (ni'o-bit), n, [< niob{ium) + 4te^,'i 
Same as columbite, 

niobium (ni-6'bi-um), w. [NL., so called in al- 
lusion to tantalum, which it closely resembles, 
and with which it occurs associated in various 
rare minerals, especially in the so-called colum- 
bite (the name tantalum being derived from 
that of Tantalus, the father of Niobe) ; < Niobe 
+ 4um,’] Chemical symbol , Nb ; atomic weight, 
94. A metal of steel-gray color and brilliant 
luster. It was first discovered by Hatchett, in 1801, In a 
mineral obtained at Haddam, ('onnecticut. This metal, 
however, which Hatchett called columhium, was re- 
examined by Wollaston and pronounced identical with 
tantalum. Forty years later It was again discovered by H. 
Bose, who gave it the name of niobium, which Is now gen- 
erally adopted. Rose for some time believed that with the 
niobium anotheriiew metal (pelopium) was associated ; but 
later he recognized the fact tliai the two were one and the 
same thing. Niobium has a specific gravity of about 4 
(Roscoe). When heated in the air, it takes fire at a low 
temperature and bums with a vivid light. The chemical 
relations of the metal ore akin to those of bismuth and 
antimony. See tantalUe, cduinbite, and yUro-tantcUite. 
nlopo-snuff (ni-o'pd-snuff), w. See niopo4rec, 
niopo-tree (ni-o'po-tre), n, [< 8. Amer. nw^to 
+ E. tree,'] A tall leguminous tree, Piptadenia 
peregrina, of tropical America. The natives 
prepare an intoxicating snuff from the seeds by 
roasting and powdering them and adding lime, 
uiota-bark (ni-o'Ul-bark), n. Same as niepa- 
hark, 

nip^ (nip)» and pp. nipped, ppr. nip- 

ping, [< ME. nippen, appar. for orig. Vmippen 
s= D. knippen, nip, clip, snap (>G. knippcft, snap, 
fillm), =:Dan. nippe, twiten; a secondary fonn 
of D. knijpen, nijpen sr LG. knipen = G. kncifvn, 
kneipen s= Sw. hiipa = Dan. mibe, pinch ; cf. 
Lith. ehnyhti, zhnypti, nip. Hence nibble.] 
1, To press sharply and tightly between two 
surfaces or points, as of the fingers; pinch. 

John nipped the dumb, and made him to mre. 
LUUeJohn and the Four Beggars {Childs Ballads, V. 827). 
May this hard earth cleave to the Nadir hell, 

Down, down, and close again, and mp me flat, 

If I be such a traitress. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

The whole body of ice had commenced moving south- 
ward toward the head of the fiord, and the launch, not be- 
ing turned back quick enough, was nipped between two 
floes of last year’s growth. 

A, W. Orsely, Arctic Service, p. 73. 


Nip 

2, Figuratively, to press elosely upon; affect; 
concern. 

London, look on, this matter nips thee near. 

Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 
Not a word can bee spoke bat nips him somewhere. 

Earh, Micro-cosmograpbie, A Suspitious or 
[lealous Man. 

8. To sever or break the edge or end of by 
pinching; pinch (off) with the ends of the fin- 
gers or with pincers or nippers: with off. 

He [a tench] will bite . . . at a . . . worm with his 
head nip'd off, 1. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 178. 

4. To blast^ as by frost; destroy; check the 
growth or vigor of. 

I observed that Cypress are the only trees that grow to- 
wards the top which, being nipped by the cold, do not grow 
spirally, but like small oaks. 

Pocoeke, Description of the East, II. L 105. 
Is it tliat the bleak sea-gale . . . 

Nips too keenly the sweet flower? 

M. Arnold, Tristram and Iseult. 

5. To affect with a sharp tingling sensation; 
benumb. 

When blood is nipp'd and ways be fonl. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 926. 
Though tempests howl, 

Or nipping frost remind thee tt'oes are bare. 

Wordsworth, Cuckoo-elook. 

6. To bite; sting. 

And Sharpe remorse his hart did prick and nip. 

Spenser. 

7. To satirize keenly; taunt sarcastically; vex. 

But the right gentle mlnde woulde bite his lip 
To heare the Javell so good men to nip. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 712. 
Mrs. Hart . . . nipped and beaked her husband, drank, 
and smoked. 8. Judd, Margaret, i 8. 

8f. To steal, pilfer; purloin. [Old cant.] — 9. 
To snatch up hastily. Halliwell. [Prov.Eng.] 

An authentick gypsie, that nips your bung with a cant- 
ing ordinance. Cleveland's Works. (Fares.) 

To nip in the blOBSomi. Same as to nip in the hud. 
Maroeu.~To nip in the had, to kill or destroy in the first 
stage of growth ; cut off before development. 

Yet I can frown, and nip a passion 
Even in the bud. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, iii. 1. 
To nip the cable (naut), to tie or secure a cable with 
nippers to the messenger. 

nip^ (Dip)» n. [ssD. knip = G. kniff; from the 
verb.] 1 . The act of compressing between two 
opposing surfaces or points, as In seizing and 
compressing a bit of the skin between the fin- 
gers; a pinch. 

I am . . . sharplie taunted, . . . yea, . . . some times 
with pinches, nippes, and bobbes. 

Lady Jane Grey, in Ascham's Scholemaster (ed. Arber), 

[P. 47. 

Think not that 1 will be afraid 
For thy nip, crooked tree. 

Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 191). 

2. A closing in of ice about a vessel so as to 
press upon or cnish her. 

The nip began about three o’clock. At half -past four the 
starboard rail was crushed in. 

Schley and Soley, Rescue of Greely, p. 70. 

3. A pinch which severs or removes a part; a 
snipping, biting, or pinching off. 

What’s this? a sleeve? . . . carved like an apple-tart’ 
Here’s snip and nip and cut and slish and slash. 

Shak., T. of the S., iv. 8. 90. 

4. A small bit of anything ; as much as may be 
nipped off by the finger and thumb. [Scotch.] 

If thou hast not laboured, . . . looko that thou put not 
a nipiw thy mouth : tor there is an inhibition, Let him not 
eate that labours not. 

RoUock, Comment, on 2 Thes., p. 140. (Jamieson.) 
6. A check to growth from a sudden blasting 
or attack from frost or cold ; a sharp frosi-bite 
which kills the tips or ends of a plant or leaf. 
— 6t. A biting sarcasm; a taunt. 

The manner of Poesie by which thw vttered their bitter 
taunts and priuy niptf, or witty scofies atid other merry 
conceits. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 43. 

So many 7 iips, such bitter girdcs, such disdainful! gllckes. 

Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 291. 
A dry-bob, Jeast, or nip. Cotgrave. 

7t. Athiof; a pickpocket. [Old cant.] 

One of them is a nip; I took him once 1’ the two-penny 
gallery at the Fortune. 

Middleton and Pekker, Roaring Girl, v. 1. 

He learned the legerdemaine of 7iips. 

Greene, Groats-worth of Wit. 

8. In coal-mining, a thinning of a bed of coal 
by a gradual depression of the roof, so that the 
seam sometimes almost entirely disappears for 
a certain distance, while the bods above and 
below are only slightly, or not at all, affected 
in a similar manner. Also called a want , — 9. 
Naut,i {a) A short turn in a rope. (&) The part 
of a rope at the place bound by a seizing or 





alp 

caught by jamming. — 10. In the wool-oomb* 
ing machmef a mechanism the action of which 
m closely analogous to that of the human hand 
in grasping, its function is to draw the wool in tmnohes 
from the fullers and present it to the oomb.— Kip and 
tUdL a close approach to equality in racing or any com* 
petiuon ; neck and neck. S.] 
idpii (nip), V, t. [ss D. nippm ss MLO. LG. nij 
pen (> G. niimen^ nippeln, nipfeln ss Dan. nip 
sip, nip.] To take a dram or nip. See n. 

In the homes alike of rich and poor the women have 
learned the fatal habit of rUppinfft and slowly but surely 
become confirmed dipsomaniacs. Lancet, No. 8462, p. 80S. 

nip‘^ (nip), n. [< nip2, e.] A sip or small 
draught, especially of some strong spirituous 
beverage : as, a nip of brandy. [Slang.] 

He . . . asked for a last little drop of comfort out of the 
l>utoh bottle. Mrs. Yolland sat down opposite to him, and 
gave him his 

. Ccilins, The Moonstone, L 15. {Davies.) 
[Origin obscure; perhaps a var., 
‘*.knap^,'\ 1. A short steep as- 
* mountain. 

[Var. of neep^f nep^,'\ A turnip. 
[Prov. Eng.] 


Ilip8 (nip), w. [Origii: 
tfirough ^nepi of knai 
cent. — 2. A hill or i 


BM8 

ona used in picking up sinide oysters. (phssapeskeBsy.l 
<0 An instrument used by fishcnltariits for removing 
cttgs from liatohlng-troimhs. It is made of wire bent into 
the shape of the letter u, and flattened si the ends so that 
the extremities may be about an eighth of an inch Wide, and 
rounded off at the corners. (J) Handonffs or leg-shackles ; 
police-nippers, (k) In roM^making, a machine for pressing 
the tar from the yam. Itconsists of two steel plates, with 
a semi-oval hole in each, one sliding over the other so as 
to enlarge or contract the aperture according to the 
amount of tar to be left in the yam. 

6. An incisor tooth ; esj^ifilly, one of the in- 
cisors or fore teeth of a horse. — 7.. One of the 
great claws or chelm of a crustacean, as a crab 
or lobster. — 8. JVhaf., 
a short piece of rope 
or selvage used to bind 
the cable to the mes- 
senger in heaving up 
an anchor, iron clamps 
have been used /or Uie same 
purpose with chain cables. 

Nipuers are now no longer 
used, the chain cable being 
applied directly to the cap- 





whicli the p«roug 0 ioii-oap Is placed to tie stftMdc 
by tbe hammer, the mouth^eoe ofl a nurgiiig^ 
bottle, a nipple^ield, etc. | i 

Allttlcoodkc, cnd,or ufppfs peroed, or thathathanhda 
after the maner of a bream, which is put at the end of ^ 
ohanels of a fountaine, whmvthrougfi the water runneth 
forth. Baret, 1680. (BMiriLy 

A ntopfs for attachment lof the button] to the garment 
is made by apresa. Sponf Mneye* Uannf,, I. 668. 

4. A reducin^-coupllng for hose or for/joining 
a hose to a pipe, it is often threaded or grooved on 
the outside to faoflitate the making of a tight joint by 
means of a wire binding, oompressing the hose into the 
indentations. 

5. A hollow piece projecting from and form- 
ing a passage connecting witli the interior of a 
metal pipe, used for the attachment of a faucet 
or cocK._fli>lflartaur nlSDle. a nipple for the attach- 
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esf *x 


Nipper, def. B, 


-Boldertaig nipple, a nipple for th 
ment of a faucet, cock, or other aj^Ilanee to a pipe by 
soldering. 


n, [ME. nippe^ nype; perhaps < AS. genipy 
mist, cloud, darkness, < genipan (pret. gendp)y 
become dark.] Mist ; darkness. This appears to 
in the following passage ; Skoat takes it as 
’ ■ ■ ig cold,’ with a 
11 < * • ' 


nipfarthingt (nip'far^THing), t 
obj. farthing.} A niggardly 


be the sense in the following pi , 
a particular use of nipi, ' piercing or bitiiij. 
secondary choice for the explanation 'a hill or peak. 

Tch SCO, as mo thynketh, 

Out of the nype [var. mppe]ot the north nat ful ler henues, 
Byghtwlsnesse come rennynge. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxL 108. 

Nipa (ni'pft), n. [NL. (Wunnb, 1779) ; from a 
native name in the Moluccas.] An aberrant 
genus of low palms of the tribe Phytelephanfi- 
tks, characterized by the one-celled carpels and 
roughened pollen-grains. The single species, N. fru^ 
Ueant, the nipa- or nipah-palin, is found at mouths of rivers 
from Ceylon to Australia and the Philippines. Its elon- 
gated horizontal stems produce from the apex a short 
spongy trunk, with terminal pinnatelv divided leaves 
sometimes 20 feet long. They are much used in thatch- 
ing and in making cigarettes and mats. Its drupes are 
borne in a mass of the size of the human head, and their 
kernels are edible. The spadix yields a toddy. 

heese (nip'ohez), n. (< wipi, u., + obj. 
fieese^.} A person of cheese-paring habits; a 
skinflixit ; a niggardly person. [Slang.] 

n. [<mpj, u., + 

person; a nip- 

cheese. 

niphablepsia (nif-a-blep'si-a), n. [NL., < Gr. 
vtfa, snow, 4- blindness: f.eeablepsia.} 

Snow-blindness. 

niphotyphlosis (uif ^o-ti-flo'sis), n, [NL. , < Gr. 
vupaf snow, + , blindness, < rv0A<ic’, blind.] 

Snow-blindness. 

Ilipitatot, n. Bee nippitatum, 

llipos, n, [Sc.] A variant of nepus. 

nippe (nip), n. [F.] Among the voyageurs of 
the Northwest, a square piece cut from an old 
blanket and used especially to protect the feet 
when snow-shoes are worn, being wrapped in 
several thicknesses around the foot before the 
moccasin is put on. 

nipper^ (nip'er), n. [< nip^ + ~er^.} 1. One who 
nips.-^2t. A satirist. 

Beady backbiters, sore nippers, and spiteful reporters 
privily of good men. Asoham, The Scholemaster, p. 86. 

8t. A thief ; a pickpocket ; a cutpurse. Dekker, 
—4. A boy who waits on a gang of navvies, to 
fetch them water, carry their tools to the smithy, 
etc.; also, a boy who goes about with and assists 
a costermonger. [Eng.] — 5. Oneof various tools 
or implements like pincers or tongs : generally 
in the plural, (a) A form of grasping-tool or pincers 
with cutting Jaws, 
used by carpen- 
ters, metal-work- 
ers, etc. (6) Me- 
chanical forceps 
of different forms, 
used l)y dentists 
for cutting out or 
bending plates, 
punching rivet- 
holes, etc. (e) In 

C^SedtwS-’ 

sers or bands 
of iron, attached 
to platen print- 
ing-presses, which 
clasp a sheet of paper and carry It to the form to be printed. 
(2) I'weezers used by compositors to draw types out of a 
form in the operation of correoting. (d) In wire-drawing, 
a tool used to pull the wire through the plate, (e) In hy- 
draul. engin., two serrated Jaws attached to geared Bec< 
tors, used to cut off piles under water by a reel] 


9. A hammock with so little bedding as to be 
unfit for stowing in the nettings. [Eng.] — 10. 
The eunner, Ctenolahrm adspersm: so called 
from the way in which it nips or nibbles the 
hook. Also nibbler. Soo cut under mnner» 


[New Eng. ] — 11. The young bluefish, Pomato^ 
See mus saltatrix: so called by fishermen because 
it bites or nips * - - - ^ 


js pieces out of the menhaden, in 
the schools of which it is often found, 
nipper^ (nip'6r), v. t. [< nippet*^, w.] Naut, 
to fasten two parts of (a rope) together, in or- 
der to prevent it from rendering ; also, to fasten 


perkiii (1).} A dram; nip. [Slang, U. S.] 
Mister 8a win, sir, you're middlin' well now, be ye? 

Step up an* take a nipper, sir : I'm drefile glad to see ye. 

lAiweU, Biglow Papers, Ist ser., ii. 

nipper-crab (nip'6r-krab), n. A crab of the 
family PortumdcB, Polybius hemlowi. 

nipper-gage (nip'6r-gaj), w. In a power print- 
ing-press, an adjustable ledge on the tongue of 
the feodboard, for insuring the uniformity of 
the margin. 

nipperkin (nip'6r-kin), w. [Appar. < nip^, with 
term, as in kilderkin,} A small measure or 
quantity of beer or liquor. 

[Beer] was of different qualities, from the "penny Nip- 
perkin of Molassas Ale" to "a pint of Ale cost me five- 
pence. ’’ 

J. Ashton, Social Life In Reign of Queen Anne, I. 197. 
Wllllara III., who only snoozed over a nipperkin of 
Schiedam with a few Dutch favourites. 

Noetes AmbrosiantB, Sept., 1882. 

nipper-men (mp'6r-men), n. pi. Nfaut, per- 
sons formerly employed to bind the nippers 
about the cable and messenger, 
nipperty-tipperty (nip'6r-ti-tip'6r-ti), a. [A 
varied redupl. of syllables vaguely descriptive 
of lightness. Cf. niminy-piminy.} Light-head- 
ed; silly; foolish; frivolous. [Scotch.] 

He’s crack-brained and cockle-headed about his nip- 
perty-tipperty poetry nohsense. Scott. 

[< nippingy ppr. of 
manner; with bit- 
Johnson. 

nippitatet (nip'i-tat), a. ” [Appar. irrog. < nip- 
'>ood and strong: ap- 


Cet (nip'; 

py,nip^yV., + -it-ate.} Goo 
plied to ale or other liquors. 



cuttii „ 
the cut 


Nippers. 

cutting nippers or pliers; B, combined 


liters and ordinary flat-bitted pliers. 


ing 1 
bi&. 


bits being funned on the s 


Twill make a cup of wine taste nippitate. 

Chapman, Alphonsus Emperor of Germany, iii. 1. 
Well fares England, where the poor may have a pot of 
ale for a penny, fresh ale, firm fue, nappy ale, nippitate 
ale. 

Dekhr and Webster (J), Weakest Qoeth to the Wall, L 2. 
nippitatumt, nipitatot (nip-i-ta'tum, -ta't5), n. 
[Also nippimto, nippitatij a quasi L. or Sp. form 
of nippitate,} Nippitate liquor; strong liquor. 

Pomp. My father oft will tell me of a drink 
In England found, and nipitato call’d, 

Which driveth all the sorrow from your hearts. 

lialph. Lady, ’Us true, you need not lay your lips 
To better nipUato than there is. 

Beau, and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, iv. 2. 

nipplfi (iiil)'l)r n, [Early mod. E. n^le, nypily 
*nebk; origin uncertain; referred by some to 
nih\ neb.} 1. A protuberance of the breast 
where, in the female, the galactophorous ducts 
discharge; a pap; a teat. — 2. Tiie papilla by 
which any animal secretion is discharged. 

Inmostother birds [except geeSM • > . there is only one 
gland: In which are divers little wlls, ending In two or 
mree larger cells, lying under the nime of ihe oil-bag. 

-peffwm, Physioo-fiieology, VII. L 2. 

8. An^hing that projects like a nipple, as the 
projecting piece in a gun or a oartndge upon 


ances. 

nipple-cactus (nipT-kak^tus), n, A cactus of 
the genus Mamillaria, These cactuses are com* 
mon in hothouses. 

nippleles8(nipn-les),ft. {<nipple’¥-les8.} Hav- 
ing no nipples; amastous: specifically said of 
the monotremes or Amaaia. 

nipple-line (nipT-lin), n. A vertical line drawn 

on^he — ^ 

iiil- 

into wl ^ ^ 

upon which (in*a single piece) the nipple is 
formed. 

nipple-pin (nipT-pin), n. A pin the outer end 
of which is left projecting, after the pin has 
been inserted, to form a nipple for the attach- 
ment of another part, or for some other pur- 
pose. The nipple is commonly provided with 
a male-screw thread. 

nipple-seat (nip'l-set), n. A perforated protu- 
berance or nump on the barrel of a firearm, 
upon which the nipple is screwed. 

nipple-shield (nip'l-sheld), n. A defense for 
the nipple worn by nursing women. 

nipplewort (nip'l-w6rt), n. [< nipple + wor(^.} 
A plant, Lapsana communis : so called from its 
remedial use. See Lapsana and erm.—Dwarf 
nipplewort. Same as swine' s-succory (which see, under 
succory). 

nippy (nip'i), a. f< mpi + -yl.] 1. Biting; 
shar]^; acid: as, ginger has a nippy taste. — 2. 
Curt in manner ; snappy or snappish. [Colloq. 
in both senses.] — 3. Parsimonious ; niggardly. 
[Scotch.] 

I'll get but little penny-fee, for his uncle, auld Nippie 
Milnwood, has as close a grip as the dell himsell. 

Scott, Old Mortality, viL 

nipter (nip't^r), n. [< Gr. virrH/p, a wash-basin, 
in MGr. the washing of tho feet of the disciples, 
the pedilavium, < vm-ruv, wash.] Eccles.y the 
ceremony of washing the feet, practised in the 
Greek Cfhurch and some other churches on 
Thursday of Holy Week. Equivalent to maundy 
or feet-washing. 

nirls, nirles (n^rlz), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
variety of skin-disease ; herpes. 

Yes, mem, I’ve had the sma* pox, the nirls, the blabs, 
the scaw, etc. 

E. B. Ramsay, Scottish Life and Character, p. 115. 

nirtt, n, [ME.; origin obscure.] A cut; a 
wound; a hurt. 

The nirt in the nek he naked hem schewed. 

Sir Qawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. B.), L 2496. 

Nirvana (nir-vil'n|l), n. [Skt., blowing out (as 
of a light), extinction, < nis, out, + vdwa, blow- 
ing, < V vdy blow, with abstr. noun-sufilx -ana.} 
In Buddhismy the condition of a Buddha ; the 
state to which the Buddhist saint is to aspire 
as the highest aim and highest good, originally, 
doubtless, this was extinction of existence, Buddha's at- 
tempt being to show the way of escape from the miseries 
inseparably attached to life, and especially to life everlast- 
ingly renewed by transmigration, as held in India. But 
in later times this negation has natumlly taken on other 
forms, and is explained as extinction of desire, passion, 
unrest, etc. 

What then is Nirvana, which means simply going out, 
extinction ; it being quite clear, from what has gone be- 
fore, that this cannot be the extinction of a soul? It is 
the extinction of that sinful, grasping condition of mind 


nins parallel with, the growth of the ( 

of mind and heart ; and It Is complete when that opposite 
condition of mind and heart is reached. Nirvana is there- 
fore the same thing as a sinless, calm state of mind ; and, 
if translated at aU, may best, perhaps, be rendered h<flf- 
-holiness that is, in the Buddhist sens^ 


peaoa goodness, and wtodom. 


Bkyei 



' ' IIKnfHBft 

M li ililttgdli^atlcom tbewto ^ 

iuTf SSSf^A iib dMtii, Midtih* IfmSm of Baddhittn Is 

lAnpl^rBiitecKto Mnoifo. XV. 4M* 

liliXf^ 4 contraetioii of ne i$f is not. 

Siffl (nifl)i B. C< Dan. niise, a hobgoblin, a 
broiwo: see niscK} Same ae nia^x. 

In Tibi he oalled on the EUe-maidi ihy, 

And the Neok and the Kit gave no reply. 

WMUttr, Kallandborg Ohnrch. 
An echo of the long of nymt and water-f ayi we teem 
to hear again in thia nnger of dreams and regrets. 

WHbmintUr Jtev., OXXV. 417. 

ViiMII (nl^sd'gn), a. and n. [< (^. Nuraiov 
irnfiov, the Nistean Plain ; Niaaio^ (or Nt/ffaioc) 
hnroc, a Nisaaan horse : see def .1 1. a. Pertain- 
hog to a plain located in Media or Khorasan, 
fbrmerly noted for its choice breed of horses, 
n. n. A horse reared in the Nissan Plain. 

A charming team of white Nitium. 

Kingthy, Hypatia, viL 

HlsaStna (ni-sft'e-tus), n. [NL., < Msua, q. v., 
4- Gr. derdf, eagle.] A genus of diurnal birds 
of wey of the family i^atoomdkr, containing such 
as Bonelli’s eagle, JV. fasoiatua. Also Niaaetos. 
B. B. Hodgaon, 1836. 

Nisan fni'san)^. [LL, NtamX Qr. N/odv, N^oav 
as Turk. Ai\ Maan as Pers. Naiaan^ < Heb. HH- 
adn^ for ^Nitadny < wdte, a flower.] The month 
of Abib : so named by the Jews after the Baby- 
lonian captivity. See AUh, 

nisberry (niz'ber^il. n. Same as naaeherry. 

niaoyt (i^i^s^i), n« [Also nizey^ msy^ nizzy; appar. 
dim* of nice, foolish : see nice.] A fool; a sim- 
pleton. 

Bo our sealota who put on most sanotify’d phyzaes, 

That their looks may deceive the more crednlous ntgiea. 

The QiiUaipw (1710), p. 1. (Jfarei.) 

nisi (ni'si), c<w^. [L., < ni, not, + si, if.] Un- 
less.—Deorea nisi, in hm. See deet^, * 

nisi prius (nPsi pri'us). [L., unless before: 
nisi, unless (see niai ) ; priua, before, acc. of nrinr, 
neut. of prior, before: see prior.] A {mrase 
occurring orij^nally in a writ by which the 
sheriff of a county was commanded to bring 
the men impaneled as jurors in a civil action 
to the court at Westminster on a certain day, 
^unless before’ that day the justices came to 
the county in question to hold the assizes, 
which they were always sure to do. From this the 
writ, as well as the commission, received the name of nM 
pritu; and the judges of assize were said to sit at niti 
prt’us, and the courts wore called emirU o/ niri prius^ or 
niti prim emits. Tried at nisi prius is hence a common 

S hrase for a trial before a judge and jury of a civil ao« 
Ion in a court of record.— Nisi prius record s doca> 
ment containing the pleadings that have taken place in a 
dvil action for the use of the judge who is to try the case, 
nistet. Contracted from tie wiate, knew not. 
Also neate. Chaucer. 

nistest. A contraction of ne wiateat^ knewest not. 
bIsubX (ni'su^), n. [NL., < L. niaua, effort, < 
nitiy pp. niau8y nixua, strive.] 1. Effort; en- 
deavor; conatus. 

The same phenomenon had manifested Itself, and more 
than once, in the history of Bomaii intellect ; the same 
strong nitm of great wits to gather and crystallize about 
a common nucleus. De Quincey, Style, ill. 

The foUaceous center of Theloschistes is Itself condi- 
tioned by the same nitut to ascend which marks the whole 
group. JS. Tuekerman, Genera Llchenum, p. (20). 

KlSttS formativat, in Mof., formative effort; the ten- 
dency of a germ to assume a given form in developing, 
supposed to be a matter of strife, stress, or effort on the 
pan of the indpieut individual. 

Nisus^ (ni'sus), w. [NL., < L, Niausy < Gr. NZoo^, 
father of Scylla, changed into a sparrow-hawk.] 
A i^nus of small hawks of the family Falco- 
niaijBy containing such as are called in Great 
Britain sparrow-hawks. See Accipiter, 
nitx (nit), n. [Early mod. E. also neet; < ME. 
Witte, nite, nete^ < AS. hnitu =s D. neet s= MLG. 
nete, nit as OHG. MHG. niz, G. niaa as Buss. 
miaa as Pol. gnida as Bohem. hnida as (prob.) 
Gr.* Kovif (Kovii-), a nit; prob. < AS. hmtan (as 
Icel. hwita), gore, strike. The Icel. gnity mod. 
wit as Norw. gnit sa Sw. gnet sa Dan. gnidy nit, 
seem to depend rather on the form cognate 
with E. gnat^,] 1. The egg of a louse or some 
similar insect. 

Xaeehe rit], nmts [var. nttt] in the eie lida Also tikes 
that in doga. JPIorio, 1608 (ed. 1011). 

2. A small spot, speck, or protuberance. 

Hit^i n. In mining. See knit, 3. 

XUtcii (nieh), n. Same as knitch. 
nitef, V. t [< ME. witen, wytenA Icel. nffa, deny ; 
cf. neitUy deny: see natfX.] To refuse; deny. 
A-nother kinge gaine the sal rise, 
that sal make the to grise, 
and do the suffer sa mykil shame. 

At tlmn sal nUt ihesu name. 

Holy Mood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 121. 
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lI|WBs(»l-terft),n. [NL. (C. A. Agardh, 1824), 
< L. nitere, shine.] A genus of cellular cryp- 
togamous aquatic plants, of the class Chara- 
eeee and type of the order MteHm. They are ddi- 
oate plants, growing, like those of the genus CAom, in 
ponds and streams, and are rarely more than a few centi- 
meters in height. About 80 species are known, of which 
number more than 80 are North American. 

mtellea (ni-tePe-e). n.pl. [NL., < Nitella + 
-ots. ] An order of cellular cryp togamous plants 
belonging to the class CharaceiCy typifled by the 
genus Nitella. They are characterized by having the 
stem and leaves always naked, the leaves in whorls of five 
or six, developing from one to three nodes bearing leaf- 
lets. The sporo^ylla arise directly from the nodes of the 
leaves, and are often clustered ; the coronula is ten-celled, 
small, and colorleu, and the spore-capsule without inner 
oaloareous layer. The order contains 2 genera, NUeUa 
with 80 speoi<Hi, and TdypMa with 18 species. 

nltencyX (ni'tgn-si), n. [< *nitent (< L. niten(U)ay 
ppr. of fdterey shine) + -cy.] Brightness; lus- 
ter. [Bare.] 

Zlitency^ (ni' ten-si), n. [< ^nitent (<L. niten(U)ay 
ppp. of vUUy strive) + -cy.] Endeavor; effort; 
tendency. [Bare.] 

These zones will have a strong niteney to fly wider open. 

Boyle, Works, 1. 170. 

niter, nitre (ni't^r), «. [< F. mtre = Bp. Pg. 
It. nitrOy < NL. nitrum jiiitety saltpeter, < L. 
trumy < Gr. virpovy in Herodotus and in Attic 
use MTDovy native soda, natron: of Eastern ori- 
gin (Heb. nether\ but the Ar. nitruny natruiiy 
natron, is from the Gr. virpov : see natron.^ A 
salt (KNO 3 ), also called mltpetery and in the 
nomenclature of chemistry potassium nitrate. 
It is formed in the soil from nitrogenous organic bodies by 
the action of microbes, and crystallizes upon the surface in 
several parts of the world, and especially in the East Indies. 
In some localities where the conditions are favorable it is 
prepared artlflcially from a mixture of common mold, or 
porous calcareous earth containing potash, with animal 
and vegetable remains containing n itrogeii. U nder proper 
conditions of beat and moisture the nitrogen of the decay- 
ing organic matter is oxidized to nitric acid, which com- 
bines with iiotash and lime, forming niter and calcium ni- 
trate. This is afterward dissolved in water and purified. 
At present it is chiefly prepared from sodium nitrate and 
potassium chlorid by double decomposition. It is a color- 
less salt; with a saline taste, and crystallizes in six-sided 
prisms. It is used somewhat as an antiseptic and as an 
oxidizing agent, but its most common use In the arts is in 
the making of gunpowder ; it also enters into the composi- 
tion of fluxes, is extensively employed in metallurgy, and 
is used in dyeing. In medicine it is prescribed az dia- 
phoretic and diuretic. The substance called nUer by the 
ancients was not potassium nitrate, but either sodium car- 
bonate, more or less mixed with salt and other impurities, 
or potassium carbonate, chiefly the funner, since niter is 
usually spoken of as having been obtained from the beds 
of salt lakes, where the alkali must have been soda, this 
being a mode of occurrence peculiar to soda and not to 
potash. But the niter which the ancients speak of as hav- 
ing been obtained by Inching wood-ashes waz more or 
less pure potassium carbonate. It was not until the early 


XHtnxla 

n. a. Wicked; mean; epasring; pandmoni- 

OU8. 

The King and the army publicly declared the murderer 
to be NUkmg. E. A. Freman, Norman Conquest, U. 67. 

nithsdale (niths'dal), n. [So called in allu- 
sion to the escape of the Earl of Nithsdale trom 
the Tower of London about 1715 in a woman’s 



bo clearly recognized as distinct substances ; and it was 
considerably later in the century before the chemical rela- 
tions of the two alkalis were understood. See saltpeter, 
soda, and potash.— Cubic niter. Same as sodium nitrate. 
— Sweet splxlt of nitw. See spirit of nUrems ether, under 
nitrous. 

niter-busll (rn't^r-bheh), n. Any shrub of the 
genus Nitraria. 

XUter-cake (lu't^r-kak), n. Crude sodium sul- 
phate, a by-product in the manufacture of nitric 
acid from sodium nitrate, the main feature of 
which is the reaction of sulphuric acid upon 
crude sodium nitrate, wherein nitric acid is set 
free and sodium sulj^hate is produced. 

nitery, nitry (m't 6 r-i, -tri), a. [< niter, nitre, + 
-yl.] Nitrous; producing niter. 

Winter my theme confines ; whose nifw wind 
Shall crust the slabby mire. Oay, iMvia, ii. 319. 

nit-grass (nit'grAs), n. An annual grass, Gas- 
triaium auatrdle. 

Xdthet, w. [ME., < AS. nith = OS. nith, nidh = 
OFries. nith, nid = Ml), nid, D. nijd = MLG. nit 
= OHG, nid, MHG. nit, G. neid = Icel. nidh = 
Sw. Dan. nid = Goth, rteith, hatred, envy.] 
Wickedness, 

In pride and triochery, 

In fu/f/itz and onde and leccheiy. 

Cursor Mundi. (HaUiwell.) 

nithert, adv., and V. An obsolete form of 
nether^. 

nithingt (ni'THing), n, and a. [Also niding; < 
WEi.mthing, < AS. nithing (= MHG. nidinc, ni- 
dunCy (j. neiding = Icel, nidhingr ss Sw. Dan. 
niding), a wicked person, a villain, < nith, envy, 
hatrea: see nithe. Hence niderling, nidering.'] 
I, n. A wicked man. 

Thanne spak the gode kyng. 

I-wis he has no NUhimf. 

King Horn (E. E, T. S.), 1. 196. 

He is worthy to be called a niding, the pulse of whose 
soul beats but faintly towards heaven, . . . who will not 
run and reach his hand to bear up his [God’s] temple. 

HoweU, Forraine Travel!, p. 79. 


Nithsdale. 

(From "A Harlot's Progfress — Morning," by William Hogarth.) 

cloak and hood brought by his wife.] A hood 
made so that it can cover and conceal the face. 
Fairholt. 

nitid (nit'id), a. [= Si>. nitido = Pg. It. niHdo, 
< L. niUduSy shining, bright, < nitere, shine. Cf. 
neat^ and net^, ult. < L. niUdus.l 1. Bright; 
lustrous; shining. [Bare.] 

We restore old pieces of dirty gold to a clean and niUd 
yellow. Boyle, Works, I. 686. 

2. Gay; spruce; flne: applied to persons. 
[Bare.] — 3. In ho#., having a smooth, shining, 
polished surface, as many leaves and seeds. 

nitidifloroilS (nit^i-di-flo'rus), u. [< L. nitidua, 
shining, + flos (flor-), flower.] Having bril- 
liant flowers; characterized by the luster or 
polished appearance of its flowers, as a plant. 

mtidifolious (nit'''i-di-f 6 'li-n 8 ), a. [< L. nitidua, 
shining, •¥ folium, leaf: »eefolious."] Having 
shining leaves; characterized by lustrous or 
polished loaves, 

nitidous (nit'i-dus), a. [< L. nitidua, shining, 
bright: see nitid.’] In zool. and hot, having a 
smooth and polished surface ; nitid. 

Nltidula (rd-tid'fi-lh), n. [NL., < LL. niOdulus, 
somewhat spruce, rather trim, dim. of L. niti- 
duSy bright, spruce, trim: see nitid.] 1 . In en- 
torn., the typical genus of the tum\\y Nitidulidte, 
established by Fabricius in 1775. The species 
are wide-spread, but not numerous, and are 
found chiefly on carrion. — 2. In ornith., a ge- 
nus of Indian flycatchers, containing N. hodg- 
soni. E, lilyth, 1861. 

NitidulidflB (nit-i-du'li-de), n. pf. [NL., < Ni- 
tiduJa + Adw.] A family of elavicom Coleop- 
tera, typified by the genus Nifidula. The famUy 
was founded by Leach in 1817. These beetles and their 
larva) feed on deoomposiiig animal and vegetable sub- 
Btanucs, and are found in rotten wood, 011 fungi, and in 
vai'iouB other Bitiiations, as on iMdlen, and an Australian 
speeicH eats wax in bees^ nests. The family is a large and 
wide-spread one. More than 30 genera and upward of 100 
species are North American. They are populai’ly known 


as sajt-heeUes, and Bometimes as hone- 

NititelSB (nit-i-te'le), n. pi. [NL., contr. < L, 
ntUdua, bright, + tela, a web.j A group of spi- 
ders, so called from the glistening silken webs 
they throw out from tlieir nests to entangle 
their prey. Also N if el aria:. 

nititeloUB (nit-i-to'lus), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Nitifeloi. 

nitorf (ni'tor), n, [Formerly nitour; < L. nitor, 

< nitere, shine: see nitid.] Brightness. 

That nitmr and shining beauty which we find to be in 
it [amber]. TopsdVs Beasts (1607), p. 681. {HaUiu^.) 

nitr-. See nitro-. 

nitramidin (ni-tram'i-din), n. [< nitr(ic) + 
amidiri.] An explosive substance produced by 
the action of strong nitric acid upon starch. 

nitran (ni'tran), n. [< nitr(ic) 4* -an,] Graham’s 
name for the radical NOs, which must be sup- 
posed to exist in the nitrates, when they are 
regarded as formed on the type of the chlorids, 
as nitric acid (NO 3 H). Watts. 

Nitraria (ni-tra'ri-a), n. [NL. (LinnsBUS, 1741), 

< L. nitraria, a place where natron was found : 
see nitriary.] A genus of dicotyledonous shrubs 
of the ] 3 olypetalou 8 order Zygophylleai, known 
by the single ovules ; the niter-bush. There are 6 
or 6 species, of northern Africa, western Asia, and Austra- 
lia. They are rigid, Bometlmes thorny bushes, with alter- 
nate or clustered somewhat fleshy leaves, white flowers in 
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(mnes, black or red drupes and aeeda aometiiiiks with 
tnree aeed-leavea. See dtmoueh and 8. 

nitrate (ni'trat), n, [< NL. nitratumf nitrate 
(prop. neat, of nitratm), < L. nitraius, mixed 
with natron, < fiitrunif natron, KL. niter: see 
niteTf nitric,^ A salt of nitric acid. The nitratea 
are generally soluble in water, and easily decomposed by 
heat. They are much employed as oxidising agents, and 
may be prepared by the action of nitric acid on metals 
or on metallic oxida— Barium nitrate. See hofrium,^ 
aiyoeryl nitrate. Same aa nitropfpcsrfn.— mtrate of 
potash, niter.— Nitrate of etlver, siWer oxidised and 
dissolved by nitric acid diluted with two or three times its 
weight of water, forming a solution which yields transpa- 
rent tabular crystals on cooling, these crystals constituting 
the ordinary commercial silver nitrate. When fused the 
nitrate is of a grayish-brown color, and may be cast into 
small sticks in a mold ; these sticks form the topfs ir^fema’ 
iis or lunrrr eauslie employed by surgeons as a cautery. It 
is sometimes employed for giving a black color to the hair, 
and is the basis of the Indelible ink used for marking linen. 
It is also very largely used in photography. Also called 
argetUie nitrate.— Nitrate Of 80da, sodium nitrate, a salt 
analogous in its chemical properties to potassium nitrate 
or niter. It commonly crysialliaes in obtuse rhombohe- 
drons. It is found native in enormous quantities in the 
rainless district on the borders of Chili, whence the world’s 
supply is obtained. Its chief uses are as a fertiliser, and 
for the production of nitric acid and saltpeter (potassium 
nitrate). It cannot be direoUy used for the manufacture 
of gunpowder, on account of its hygroscopic quality. See 
taUpeter, 

nitrate (ni'trat), V, t , ; pret. and pp. nitrated^ 
ppr. nitrating, [< nitratCy «.] 1 . To treat or 
prepare with nitric acid: as, nitrated guncot- 
ton, — 2 . To convert (a base) into a salt by 
combination with nitric acid, 
nitratin (nl'tra-tin), n. [< nitrate + -in2.] 
Native sodium nitrate. Also called soda niter. 
See niter and nitrate. 

nitration (m-tra'shpu), n. The process or act 
of introducing into a compound by substitu- 
tion the radical nitryl, NO2. 

S itro, n. See niter, 

itrian (nit'ri-an), a. [< Gr. a town in 

Lower Egypt, pi. N/rp/a«, N/r/wwa/, N/rpm:/, the 
Natron Lakes, < v/rp/a, a place where natron 
was dug, < virpovj natron: see nitery natron,'] 
Of or pertaining to the valley of the Natron 
Lakes (Nitrise), southwest of the delta of the 
Nile, at one time a chief seat of the worship of 
Berapis and afterward celebrated for its Chris- 
tian monasteries and ascetics. 

Those fierce bands of NUbrian and Syrian asoetlos who, 
reared in the narrowest of schools, treated any divergence 
from their own standard of opinion as a crime which they 
were entitled to punish in their own riotous fashion. 

JBnoyc. Brit, XVI. 701. 

nitrlary (ni'tri-a-ri), n,; pi. nitriaries (-riz). 
[Irreg. for ^nitrdryy < L. nitrariay u place where 
natron was found (cf. Gr. virplay in same sense), 
< nitrmi, natron : sec niter,] An artificial bed 
of animal matter for the formation of niter; a 
place where niter is refined, 
nitric ( nr trik), a, [= F. nitrique ss Sp. nitrioo =s 
Pg. nitricoy < NL. nitricusy < nitruniy niter : see ni- 
ter,] Of. pertaining to, or derived from niter: 
applied in chemistry to oxygen compounds of 
nitrogen which contain more oxygen than those 
other compounds to which the epithet nitrous 
is applied. See nitroi/^.— Nitric add, HNOg, an 
aold prepared by distilling a mixture of sulphuric acid 
and sodium nitrate. When pure it is a colorless liquid, 
but it is usually yellowish, owing to a small admixture of 
oxide of nitrogen. Its smell is very strong and disagree- 
it isii 


able, and i 


intensely acrid. Applied to the skin it cau- 


terises and destroys it. It is a powerful oxidising agent, 
and acts with great energy on mostcombustiblesubstances, 
simple or compound, ana upon most of the metals. It ex- 
ists in combination with the bases potash, sodiL lime, and 
magnesia, in both the vegetable and the mineral kingdom. 
It Is employed in etching on steel or copper ; as a solvent 
of tin to form with that metal a mordant for some of the 
finest dyes ; in metallurgy and assaying ; also in medicine, 
in a diluted state, as a tonic, and In affections of the ali- 
mentary tract and of the liver ; and in concentrated form 
as a caustic. In the arts it is known by the name of btgua 
fortis. Also called axotic acid.— Nltno-aold Aunaoe, 
in acid-works, a small furnace where sodium nitrate and 
sulphuric acid are roasted tc^supply nitrous fumes for the 
oxidation of sulphurous acid to sulphuric acid.— NltriO 
OZld, NjiOa or NO. a gaseous compound of nitrogen and 
oxygen, produced by the action of dilute nitric add upon 
copper. 

nitride (ni'trid or -trid), n, [< niter (NL. m- 
trum) + -fdcji.] A compound of nitrogen with 
any other element or radical, particularly a com- 
pound of nitrogen with phosphorus, boron, sili- 
con. or a metal. 

nitriferous (nl-trif'e-rus), a, [< NL. nitrunty 
niter, -f h,fetT€ s= IJ. hear^,] Niter-bearing: 
as, nitriferous utraiB., 

nitriflallle (ni'tri-fi-a-bl), a. Capable of nitri- 
fication. See nitrification, 

nitrification (ni^tn-fi-ka'shon), n, [= P. wffri- 
fication = Fg, nitrifica^dOy <’NL. nitruniy niter, 
+ -^cafto(w-): see •‘fication,] The process, in- 
duced by certain microbes, by whicn the nitro- 
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material in the soil Is oxidized 

io acid. A certain degree of heat and the pzei- 

enoe of moisture, air, and a base which may combine with 
the acid are necessary oonditioni of nitrification. 

The presence of water may indeed be oontidered an one 
of the conditions essential to wttridoatim, 

Plaufair, tr. of Liebig'a Chemiiti^, U. & {Latham,) 

nitrify (nrtri-fi), v , ; pret. and pp. nitrifiedy ppr. 
nitrifying, [ss F. nitrifier ss Pg. nitr^eary < NL. 
nitruniy niter, + L. foeerey make.] I, trans. 
To convert into niter. 

‘ Nitrogen that may be present (in germinating plants] in 
tLfiitrinxd form, or in a form easily idtrMxd, may escape 
assimuation by being set free by the denitrifying ferment 
described by Gayon and Pupetit and Spri^^r. ^ 

n. intrans. To be converted into niter, 
nitrine (nPtrin), n. [< nifnem + -4nc2,] A kind 
of nitrogl^rcerin patented by Nobel, a Swedish 
engineer, in I860. 

nitnte (ni'trit), n, [ss P. nitrite; as nitrum + 
4te^,] A salt of nitrous acid. AeoUte is a Byno- 
n^.— Nitrite of ainyl. Seeampfs). 
nitro-, nitr-. [< NL. nitrum, niter (see niter)} 
in comp, referring to nitryl, nitric, or nitrogen.) 
An element in some compounds, meaning * ni- 
ter,’ and usually implying ‘ nitrogen ’ or * nitric 
acid’; specifically, as a prefix in chemical 
words, indicating the presence of the radical 
nitryl (NO2) in certain compounds: as, nitro- 
aniline, nifranisio acid, 9iifro-benzamide, nitro- 
benzoic acid. 

nitro-aSrial (m^trd-a-e'ri-al), a. Consisting of 
or containing niter and air. Ray. 
nitrobarite (ni-tro-bar'it), n. [< nitrum {nitric) 
+ har{iuni) + -iteS.] Native Wium nitrate, 
nitrobenzene (ni-tro-beu'zen), n, [< nitrum 
{nitric) + benzene,] * Same as nitrohenzol. 
nltrobenzol, nitrobenzole (ni-tro-ben'zol), n, 
[< nitrum (nitric) + benzol.] Aliquld (CeH5N02) 
prepared by adding benzol drop by drop to 
fuming nitno acid, it closely resembles oU of bitter 
almonds in flavor, and, though it has taken a prominent 
place among the narcotlG poisons, it is largely employed, 
as a substitute for that oil, in the manufacture of con- 
fectionery and in the prenaration of perfumery. It is im- 
portant as a source of aniline in the manufacture of dyes. 
It is known also as euenoe qf nwibanit, a fancy name given 
to it by M. Collas of Palis. See aniline. Also, more prop- 
erly, called nitrohenzene. 

nitrocalcite (ni-tro-kaPfidt), n, [< nitrum (ni- 
tric) + calcite.] Native nitrate of calcium, it 
occurs as a pulvement efflorescence on old walls and lime- 
stone rocks, has a shaip bitter taste, and is of a grayish- 
white color. 

Zlitrocellulose (ni-trp-sePu-los), n, [< nitrum 
(nitric) -f cellulose.] ‘A cellulose ether; a com- 
pound of nitric acid and cellulose. The name is 
given both to guncotton and to the substance from which 
collodion is made. See gunooUon and collodion. 

nitrochlorofonn (iu-tr6-kld'ro-f6rm),n. {i ni- 
trum (nitric) + etiloroform.] Same as chloro- 
picrin. * 

mtro-coxnpound (ni'tro-kom^pound), n. A car- 
bon compound which is formed from another 
by the substitution of the monatomic radical 
NO2 for hydrogen, and in which the nitrogen 
atom is regarded as directly joined to a carbon 
atom. 

Zlitrogelatin (m-tro-jePa-tin), n, [< nitrum (ni- 
tric) + gelatin,] explosive consisting large- 
ly of nitroglycerin with smaller proportions of 
guncotton and camphor. At ordinary temperatures 
It is a thick semi-transparent Jelly. It is less sensible to 
percussion than dynamite, ana is less altered by submer- 
gence. 

nitrogen (ni'tro-jen), n. [5= P. nitrogine 
nitrogeno = Pg. nitrogeno, < NL. nitrogemm, < 
nitrum, niter (with ref. to nitric acid), + -geti, 
producing: see -gen,] Chemical symbol, N; 
atomic weight, 14 . 04 . An element existing in 
nature as a colorless, odorless, tasteless gas, 
reducible to a liquid under extreme pressure 
and cold, its speclflo mvity Is .9674. It is neither 
combustible nor a supporter of combustion, nor does it 
enter readily Into combination with any other element At 
a high temperature it unites directly with magnesium, sili- 
con, chromium, and other metals. It forms about 77 per 
cent of the weight of the atmosphere, and is a necessary 
constituent of all snimiU and vegetable tissues. In com- 
bination with hydrogen it forms the strong base ammo- 
nium, and with hydrogen and oxygen a serTes of acids of 
whicn nitric aold is commercially the most important. It 
may be most readily prepared from atmospheric air. There 
are flve known compounds of nitrogen and oxygen— vis., 
nitrous oxid or nitrogen monoxid, Ntf ) ; nitric oxid, NoOs ; 
nitrogen trioxid, N2OR; nitrogen tetrokid, N2O4; nitro- 
ffen pentoxld, N2O5. Formerly called asaU. 
mtrogeneoUBt (ni-tr^je'nf-us), a. [< nitrogen 
+ -eous.] Same as nitrogetfhus, Smart, 
nitrogoilic (ni-tr^jen'ik), a. [< nitrogen 4 - -ic.] 
Same as nitrogenous* 

He spdke further of the acUon of nltrioaoldon otrhonlo 
and nikagmitc compooiids. JFaHtre, XL, 818. 


flitrogralio (nl-troj^e-Blz); v. 4 ; ptet imd 
niiTii^miizedy niipogenmng, K niirogm ^ 
4 ze.] To impregnate or imbue mth uitrpgmi* 
Mtmgn, Al 80 8peUednifropffli<8d«--introiMM^ 
floodi, nutritive suhstanoes containing nitrogen— prtiidl- 
nalhr wwiAa such foods aa 

ocnStn^nltvou^^ and mu 

nitrogenoitz (ui-troj^e-nus), a. [< nitrogen •¥ 
-OHS.] Pertaining to or containing nitrogen^. 
Also nitrogenic. 

A little meat, flsh, eggs, milk, besns, peas^or other nL 
trogenoui food. The Canturg, XXXVl. 860. 

nitroglaeoze (nl-trp-glfi'kos), n, K nitrum (ni- 
tric) -f- glucose,] An organic substance pro- 
duced by acting on finely powdered cane-sugar 
with nitrosulphurio acid, in photography It has 
been sdded in very small quantities to omlodion, wi|th 
the view of increasing the density of the nmtive. It 
renders the sensitised film less sensitive to light. 

nitroglycerin, nitroglycerine (ni-trp-glisV 
rin), n, [< nitrum (n%tr%e) + qVyeerin,] A com- 
pound (CsHaNgOg) produced by the action of 
a mixture of strong nitric and sulphuric acids 
on glycerin at low temperatures, it is a light- 
yellow. oily liquid, of speclflc gravity 1.6^ and is a most 
powerful explosive agent, detonating when struck, or 
when heated quickly to 806” F. For use in blasting It Is 
mixed with one fourth its weight of sillclous earth, and is 
then called dynamUe, Taken internally, It is a violent 
poison, but in minute doses is used in medicine in the 
treatment of angina pectoris and heart-failure. Alao called 
glonoin, niMeum, blasUng-oU, glyeetyl nUrate, trinUrale 
of glyceryl, and tnnierin, 

nitrohydrochloric (ni-tro-hi-dro-kld'rik), a, 
[< nitrum (nitric) + hydrochloric,] A term used 
only in the following phrase.— NltrohydroOhlorio 
add, an acid composed d a mixture of concentrated ni- 
tric and hydroohloric acida used for the aolntion of many 
subatances, more eapeciBlly of the noble metals. Also 
cslled nUromuriaHc add and aqua regia, 
nitroleum (ni-troMe-um), n, [< NL. nitrum, 
niter, + L. oleum == Gr. I’kaiav, oil.] Same as 
nitroglycerin, M, H, Knight. 
nitromagnesite (ni-tro-mag'ne-sit), n. [< NL. 
nitrum + magnesium 4 - -ite^,] A native hy- 
drated nitrate of magnesium found as an ef 9 o- 
rescence with nitrocalcite in limestone caves, 
nitrometer (ni-trom'e-t6r), n, [< NL. nitrum, 
niter, + Gr. fdrpm;, a measure.] An apparatus 
used for collecting and measuring nitrogen gas, 
or for decomposing nitrogen oxids ana subse- 
quently measuring the residual or resulting 
gases. 

mtromnriatic (ni-tro-mu-ri-at'ik), a, [< nitrum 
(nitric) + muriatie.'i The older term for nitro- 
hydtochloric, 

nixronapllthalene (ni-tro-naf'tharlen), n. [< 
nitrum (nitric) + naphthalene.] ’’A derivative 
from naphthalene produced by nitric acid. 
There ai’e three of these nitronapthalenea arising from 
one, two. or three atoms of hydrogen being replaced by a 
corresponding quantity of nitryl. 
nitrOBO*. A prefix denoting that the compound 
to which it IB attached contains the univalent 
compound radical NO, or iiitrosyl. 
nitro-BUbstitution (ni-tro-sub-sti-tu'shon). n. 
The act of displacing an atom or a radical in a 
complex body by substituting for it the univa- 
lent radical nitryl, NO2. 
llltroBlllphuric (nl^tro-sul-fu'rik), a, [< nitrum 
(nitric) + sulphuric,] ’ Consisting of a mixture 
of sulphuric acid and some nitrogen oxid: as, 
nitrosulphuric acid, formed by mixing one part 
of niter with eight or ten parts of sulphuric 
acid: a useful agent for separating the silver 
from the copper of old plated goods. 
nitrOByl (ni^trp-sil), n. [< NL. nitrosus, nitrous, 
+ -ylT] A univalent radical consisting of an 
atom of nitrogen combined with one of oxygen. 
It cannot exist in the free state, but its bromide and iodide 
have been isolated, and the radical exists in many oomidex 
substances forming the ao- called ftitroao-oon^potoids. 
nitrouB (ni'trus), a. [= F. nitreux s Sp. Pg. 
It. nitrosoy < NL. nitrosuSy nitrous^ L. nitrosus, 
full of natron, < nitrumy natron (NL. niter) : see 
niter.] In chem.y of, pertaining to, or derived 
from niter: applied to an oxygen compound 
which contains less oxygen than those in which 
the epithet nitric is used: thus, nitrous oxid 
(N2O), nitric oxid (N2O2) ; nitrous acid (HNO2), 
nitric acid (HNOg), etc.— Nitrous add, HNO9, an 
acid produced by decomposing nitrites : it very readily be- 
comes oxidised to nitrlo acid.— Nitrons ether, ethyl ni- 
trite, C2H5NO2, a derivative of alcohol in which hydrool 
is re|^ed by the group N02. It is a very volatue 


hen inhaled it acts very much as amyl nitrite 


does.— Nitrons oxid gas. NqO. a oombination of nitro- 
gen and oxygen, fonnerly oalled the dephlogietieaUd nitreue 
goB. Under ordinary oonditions of temperature and pres- 
sure this snhstanoe is gaseous ; it has a sweet taste and a 
faint agreeable odew. when inhaled It produces uneon- 
soiousqess and Insensibility to pain ; hence it is used as an 
anesthetic daring Short snxgieal operations When it Is 
breathed dfluted with air an exhilarating or intoxloa^ 
ing effect is produced, under the Influeuee of which the 
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1* to do ill kfadi of iBIf «iid 

0skimcBiit ooti; hmo tbe did mmo of ImtgkhitMim* 
AltocaSod Of alttiotti fimr. 

•a olooholic lolatton of etliyl nitrlto oontiiii^ mat 6 
pet cmt, of the erode ether. It it diepboretloi diorettc, 
and eattipiimodio. AJbo oMed tu/ett ^pMi if 
nl^nUBi (ni'trnm), n. [L., natron, NL., niter: 
see itifer.] ' 1 , Natron.— 2. Niter.~-Nitnim flam- 
inaiis. emmooium nitrate : lo named from ita property of 
coq^oaing when heated to 600* E. 
nitry. a. See aitery. 

altiyi (ni'tril), . [< nitrum (nitric) + -yl.] 
Nitric peroxid (NOg); a univalent radical as* 
Burned to exist in nitric acid and in the so-called 
nitro-coxnpounds. 

nitta-toee (nit^^trS), n. [< African nitta, also 
mtUtf + E. tree,'} A leguminous tree, Parhia 
oiglandulosa (P, Jfricana)^ native in western 
Africa and parts of India. lu oluitered poda con- 
tain an edible mealy pulp of whiph the negroea are fond ; 
and In the Sudan the aeeda (about fourteen In a podX after 
apTooeaa of roaating, fermenting in water, etc., are made 
Into a cake which aervea aa a aauce, though of off enaive 
odor. The name nUta-tree perhapa covera more than one 
■peclea. Alao called Afrioan iocua. 
nitter (nit'Or), n. |“< nifi + -eri.] An insect 
which deposits its mts on animals, as an oestrus 
or bot-fly. See cut under hot-fly, 

(nit'i-li), adv, Lousily; with Hoe; 

He waa a man nittay needy, and therefore adventuroua. 

BiflrJ. Haywwfd, 

nittiUB (nit'ingz), n, pi, [Origin obscure.] 
SmalT particles of lead ore. [North. Eng.] 
nittyi (nit'i), a, [< nit + -yi.] Full of nits; 
abounding with nits. 


good or bad. The Scotch water-kelpie is a 
wicked nix. Also written wis. 

Utafi (niks), n. [< G. nichta (ns D. niets), no- 
thing, prop. adv., orig. gen. of n#okf,not, naught: 
see naughtf nof^.] I. Nothing; as an answer, 
nothing; also, by extension, as adverb, no. 
[Colloq., U. S.]— 2. See the quotation. 

Jfiaoet la a term uaed in the railway mail aervice to de- 
note matter of domeatlc origin, chiefly of the flrat and 
second olaaa, which is unmauable because addressed to 
places which are not post-omcea, or to Btatea^ etc., In which 
there is no such post-office as that indicated in the address: 

U, S, Offieial P. 0. Guide, Jan., 1885, p. 685. 

nix^ (niks), intenj, [Prob. another application 
of nix^, 1.] An exclamation of alarm used by 
thieves, street Arabs, and others: as, niXf the 



111 know the poor, 


ioua, nitty raacaL 
Jonson, Poetaater, iii. 1. 


nitty^ (nit'i), a, [A var. of netty, now natty, 
pernaps simulating niUd, < L. nitidus, the uU. 
source of all these forms.] Shining; elegant; 
spruce. 

O dapper, rare, compleate, sweet niUie youth I 

Marston, Satires, iii. 

nival (ni'v^). a, [< L. nivalis, snowy, < nix (niv-, 
orig. ^miffHv-), snow: aeesnow^,} If. Abound- 
ing with snow: snowy. Bailey, — 2. Growing 
amid snow, or ilowering during winter : as, ni/val 
plants. 

Monte Bosa contains the richest nival flora, although 
moat of the species are distributed through the whole Al- 
pine region. Science, IV. 476. 


as nixh 

She who aits by haunted well 
Is subject tb the Nixies' spell. 

Scott, Pirate^ xzvlli. 

nlxy2 (nik'si), n, aa nix^, 2. 

Nizam (ni-zam'), n, [Hind, uisdm, < Ar. nizdm, 
regulator, governor, < nazama, arrange, gov- 
ern.] 1. The hereditary title of the rulers of 
Hyderabad, India, derived from Asaf Jah, the 
founder of the dynasty, who had been appoint- 
ed by the Mogul emperor as Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Regulator of the State), and subahdar of the 
Heccan in 1713, but who ultimately became in- 
dependent. 

I eased in Asia the Nizam 

Of a monstrous brood of vampyre-bats. 

Browning, The I’ied Piper of Hamelin, vl. 

2. sing, nnd.pl, A soldier or the soldiers of the 
Turkish regular army. 

The Nizam, or Eegulars, had not been paid for seven 
months, and ihe Arnauts could scarceW sum up what was 
owing to them. R, F. Burton, £1-Medinah, p. 487. 

Hizeyf, Hizyf, n. Same as nisey, 

Nizzard (niz'ard), n, [< It. NizzOy = F. Nice, 
Nice (see def .*), + -ard. J An inhabitant of the 
citv of Nice, or its territory, which formerly 
belonged to the kingdom of Sardinia, but was 
ceded in 1860 to France. 

As it was, both Savoyards and Nizzards had no choice 
except to submit to the inevitable. 

M. Dicey, Victor Emmanuel, p. 281. 


nivelt (niv'l), V, i. See niffie^. Prompt, Parv, 

nivellator (niv'e-la-tpr), n, [= F. niveleur = 
Bn,niv€lador; as F. niveleri^&p, nivelar), level 
(< nivel, level: see leveU)j + -a tor,} A leveler. 

There are in the Compte Rendus of the French Academy 
later papers containing developments of various points of 
the theory— the conception of niveUators may be referred 
to. Nature, XXXIX. 219. 

nivellization (niv^e-li-za'shon), n, [< F. ni- 
veler, level (see nivellator), ^ -ize + -ation,} 
A leveling: a reduction to uniformity, as of 
originally different vowels or inflections. Vig- 
fusson and Powell, Icelandic Header, p. 489. 

mvenite (niv'en-lt), n, [Named after William 
Niven of New York.] A hydrated uranate of 
thorium, yttrium, and lead, occurring in mas- 
sive forms with a velvet-black color and high 
raecifle gravity. It is found in Llano county, 
Texas, associated with gadolinite, fergusonite, 
and other rare species. 

niveous (nl'vf-us), a, [< L. ni/oem, snow^, < 
nix (niv-), snow: see nivcu,} Snowy; partaking 
of the dualities of snow; resembling snow; 
pure and brilliant white, as the wings of cer- 
tain moths. 

Olnnabar becomes red by the acid exhalation of sulphur, 
which otherwise presents a pure and niveous white. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vl. 12. 

XlTemols hat. [F. Nivernois, now Niver- 
noij, < Nevers, a city in France,] A hat worn 
in England by young men of fashion about 
1765. 

What with my Nivernois hat can compare? 

C. Anstey, New Bath Guide, p. 78. 

nivicolouz (ni-vik'9-lus), a, [< L. nix (niv-), 
snow, + colere, inhabit.] Living in the snow; 
espeoially, living on mountains at or above the 
snow-line. [Rare.] 

NivOze (n5-voz'), n. [< L. wivosus, abounding 
in snow, < nix (nix-), snow.] The fourth month 
of the French revolutionary calendar, begin- 
ning (in 1798 -*4) December 21st and ending 
January 19th. 

(niks), n. [< G. nix (MHG. niches, niches, 
OHG. nichus, nmhus), a water-sprite (=s Dan. 
nisse, a hobgoblin, brownie) : see nicker^, Cf. 
fUxy and nigii.] in Pent, myth,, a water-spirit, 


nizzyf, n. Same as nisey, 

N. L. An abbreviation of New Latin, 

N. N. £. An abbreviation of north~northeast. 
N, N. W. An abbreviation of north-northwest, 
no^ (no), adv, [Also dial. (Sc.) na, in enclitic 
use ; < ME. no, na, < AS. nd, no (= Icel. nd), 
not ever, no, < ne, not, + d, aye, ever: see ayl, 
o8. Cf. nay, another form of no, from the 
Scand,] 1. Not ever; never; not at all; not. 

Tho wore thai wounded so strong, 

That thai no might donre ^ong. 

Art hour and Merlin, p. 860 
No gif thou of ihe self na tale, 

Bot bring thl sawel out of bale. 

Metr. Homilies (ed. SmallX p. 141. 

[In this sense no is now confined to provincial use, in the 
form no or na, the Scottish form na being especially used 
enblltically, as &mna, isna, maunna, winna, etc.] 

2. Not so; nay; not: with implied, but not 
expressed, repetition of a preceding (or suc- 
ceeding) statement denied or question an- 
swered in the negative, with change of person 
if necessary. This is practically equlvident to a com- 
plete sentence with its afilniiation denied: as, **Wa8 he 
here yesterday?” *'No"— that is, "he was not here yes- 
terday. ” It is therefore the negative categorematio parti- 
cle, equivalent to nay, and opposed to yes or yea, the af- 
firmative categorematlc particles. The fine distinction 
aUeged to have formerly existed between ne and nay, ac- 
cording to which no answered questions negatively framed, 
as, " Will he not come? ATo, while nay answered those 
not including a negative, as, *^Will he come? Nay," is 
hardly borne out by the records. No and nay are ulti- 
mately identical in origin, and their differences of use 
(nap being restricted in use and no now largely super- 
s^ed by not) are accidentaL (a) In answer to a ques- 
tion, whether by another person or asked (in echo or argu- 
ment) by one's self. 

Shall it availo that roan to say he honours the Martyrs 
memory and treads in their steps? No; the Pharisees con- 
test as much of the holy Prophets. 

MilUm, Apology for Bmectymnuus. 

(6) In answer to a request (expressed or anticipated): in 
this use often repeated for emphasis : as, no, no, do not 
ask me. (c) Usoa parenthetically in iteration of another 
negative. 

There is none righteous, no, not one, Rom. ill. 10. 

And thus I leave it as a declared truth, that neither the 
feare of sectq, no, nor rebellion, can be a fit plea to stay 
reformation. Maton, Church-Oovermnent, i. 7. 

(d) Used continuatively, in iteration and ampllfloation of a 
previous ne^ve, expressed or ouderstood. 


Fo. Siw, The devil himself could not prononnoe a title 
More hateful to mine esr. 

Mach. No, nor more feaxful. 

Shak,, Macbeth, v. 7. 9. 
Loss of thee 

Would never from my heart : no, ?io / 1 feel 

The link of nature draw me. MUUm, P. L. , ix. 914. 

No, not the bow, which so adorns the skies. 

So glorious is, or boasts so many dyes. 

waller, On a Brede of Divers Colours. 
No, in Old England nothing can be won 
Without a Faction, Good or 111 be done. 

SUele, Grief A la-Mode, ProL 

3. Not ; used after or, at the end of a sentence 
or clause, as the representative of an inde- 
pendent negative sentence or clause, the first 
clause being often introduced by whether or if: 
as, he is uncertain whether to accept it or no; 
he may take it or no, as he pleases. 

" 1 will,** she sayde, "do as ye councell me ; 

Comforte or no, or hough that euer it be." 

Oenerydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2688. 

Is it lawful tor us to give tribute unto Oiesar, or not 

Luke XX. 22. 

Whether they had thir Charges bom by the Church or 
no, it need not be recorded. Milton, Touching Hirelings. 

It is hard, indeed, to say whether ho [Shakspere] had any 
religious belief onto. J.R, Green, Hist. Eng. People, vi. 7. 

4. See no^, adv,— ‘Mo I No I (paut.\ the answer to a 
sentry's hail, to indicate that a warrant officer is in the 
boat hailed.— Whether or no, in any case; certainly; 
surely : as, he wUl do it whether or no. [Colloq.] 

no^ (no), n,; pi. noes (noz). [< wol, adv,} 1, 
A denial ; the word of denial. 

Henceforth my wooing mind shall be express'd 
In russet yeas and honest kersey noes. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 418. 

I'm patience its very self! . . . but I do hate a No that 
means Ves. J, U, Ewmg, A Very Ill-tempered Family, iv. 

2. A negative vote, or a person who votes in 
the negative : as, the nave it. 

The division was taken on the question whether Mid- 
dleton's motion should be put. The noes were ordered 
by the speaker to go forth into the lobby. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eiig., vl. 
The ayes and noes. See aye\ 

no^ (no), conj. [ME,, < no, adv, ; partly as a 
var. of ne, by confusion with no^, adv,} Nor. 
Kouther Glldas, no Bede, no Henry of Hnntington, 

No William of Malmesbiri, ne Pers of Bridlynton, 
Writes not in ther bokes of no kyng Athelwold. 

jRo6. of Brunne, p. 26. 

The cifre in the rlthe side was first wryte, and yit he 
tokeneth uothinge, no the secunde, no the thridde, but 
the! maken that figure of 1 tho more signyficatyf that com- 
ith after hem. Bara Mathematica, p. 29. (HallitoeU.) 

no^ (no), a, [< MB. no, an abbr. form, by mis- 
taking the final n for an inflective suffix, of non, 
noon, earUer non,< AS. ndti, no, none : see none^, 
which is the full form of no. No is to none as 
a (ME. a, o) to one.} Not any ; not one ; none. 
As for the land of Perse, this will I siure^ 

It ought to paye noo tribute in noo wise. 

Qemrydes (E. E, T. S.), 1. 2004. 

Thon Shalt worship no other god. Ex. xxxiv. 14. 

My cause is no man’s but mine own. 

Fletcher {and another), Love's Pilgrimage, iL 1, 

I lastly proceed from the no good it can do to tho mani- 
fest hurt it causes. Milton, Areopagitica, p. 29. 

By Heaven ! it [a battle] is a splendid sight to see 
(For one who hath no friend, no ])rotlier there). 

Byron, Cliilde Harold, i. 40. 

There were no houses inviting to repose ; no fields rip- 
ening with corn; no cheerful hearths; no welcoming 
friends ; no common altai's. 

Story, Discourse, Sept 18, 1828. 
No doubt, end, go, Joke, etc. see the nouns. [Like 
other negatives, no is often used ironically, to suggest tho 
opposite of what tho negative expresses. 

Here 's no knaveiy ! See, to beguile the old folki^ how 
the young folks lay theii* heads together ! 

Shak., T.<if the S., 1. 2. 189. 

Tills is no cunning quean ! 'slight, she will make him 

To think that, like a stag, he has cast his horns. 

And is grown young again ! Massinger, Bondman, i. 2. 
No is used, like not in similar constructions, with a word of 
depreciation or diminution, to denote a certain degree of 
excellence, sinall or great according to cii'cuiiistances. 

But Paul said, I am . . . a Jew of Tarsus, a city In Ci- 
licia, a citizen of no mean city. Acts xxi. 89. 

I can avouch that half a century ago the beer of Flanders 
was no bad tap. N. and Q., 7th sor., VI. 896.] 

no2 (no), adv. [< ME. no; a reductjd form of 
nomd, adv,, as no*^, a,, is of none^, a. It is there- 
fore different from woi, adv., from which it is 
not distinguishable in form, and which it repre- 
sents in all uses other than tliose given under 
no^, adv,, 1, 2, 3.] Not in any de^ee; not at 
all; in no respect; not: used with a compara- 
tive: as, no longer; no shorter; no more; no 
loss. # 

No sooner met, but they looked : no sooner looked, but 
they loved ; no sooner U ved, but they sighed ; no sooner 
sighed, but they asked one another the reason. 

Shak., As you Like it, v. 2. 86. 
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Bat how oompellt he? doahtleie no otherwtie then he 
draws, without which uo man can come to him. 

MUUmt Cli^ Power. 

ITo. An abbreviation of the Latin mmero, ab- 
lative of numerm, number: used for English 
number y and so as a plural Nos* : as, No^ 2, and 
Nos, 9 and 10. 

no*account (no'^kount'), a. [A reduction of 
the phrase of no 'account, ] W orthless, [South- 
ern TJ. S.] 

Noachian (no-a'ki-an), a, [< Noah (fNoach) 
(LL. Nottf NoCy < Ar. Nwe, <1 Heb. Mach) 4* 
-ton.] Of or relating to Noah the patriarch or 
his time: as, the Noachian deluge; Noachian 
laws or precepts. 

Noachic (no-ak'ik), a, [< Noah (^Noach: see 
Noachian) ’4- -ic.] Of or pertaining to Noah; 
Noachiaii.o-Koadhlo Laws, or Law qf Holinm, in 
early Jewish hist., a code of laws relating to blasphemy, 
idolatry, etc., enforced on Israelites and foreigners dwell- 
ing in Palestine. 

Noachid (no'a-kid), n. One of the Noachidse. 

Xn the tenth chapter of the book of Genesis, in the list 
of Noaehids. J, Hadley, Kssays, p. 10. 

NoachidSB (np-ak'i-de), n. pi, [< Noah ( ^Noach) 
4- •idm,’] The descendants of Noah, especially 
as enumerated in the table of nations given in 

Gh9n. X. 

Noah’s ark. 1. The ark in which, according to 
the account in Genesis, Noah and his family, 
with manv animals, were saved in the deluge. 
— 2. A child^s toy representing this ark with 
its occupants. 

Noah*s Arles, in which the Birds and Beasts were an un- 
commonly tight ilt. Dickens, Cricket on the Hearth, it 

8. Parallel streaks of cirrus cloud, appearing 
by the effect of perspective to converge toward 
the horizon: in some countries a sign of rain. 
Also called jjotor bands, — 4. A bivalve mollusk, 
Area now, an ark-shell : so named by Linnesus. 
— 6. In oof., the larger yellow lady’s-slipper, 
Cypripedium pubeseens. 

Noah's gourd or bottle. See gourd, 

BOb^ (uob), n, [A simplified spelling of knohy 
in various dial, or slang applications not recog- 
nized in literary use. Cf. Ma&2.] 1, The head. 
[Humorous.] 

The nob of Charles the fifth ached seldomer under a 
monk's cowl than under the diadem. 

L<mh, To Barton, Bee. 8, 1829. 

2. In gun, j the plate under the swing-bed for the 
head of an elevating-screw. 1C, H, Knight, — 8. 
Same as knohstick^ Black nob, tne bullfinch.— 
One for his nob. (a) A blow on the head delivered in a 
pugilistic fight. [Slang. | (ft) A point counted in the game 
m cribbage for holding the knave of trumps. 

BOb^ (nob), V, t; pret. and pp. nobbed^ ppr. nob- 
bing, [Prob, < nolAyii, CL jowly v,, < jowly w.] 
To beat ; strike. JJalliwcll, [Pro v. Eng.] 

BOb^ (nob), n, [Said to be an abbr. of noble lord 
or nobleman. “i A member of the aristocracy; a 
swell. [Slang.] 

** There 's not any public dog-fights," I was told, and 
**V6ry seldom any in u pit at a public-house ; but there 's 
a good deal of it, I know, at the private houses of the 
now,". . . a oommon designation for the rich among these 
sporting people. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IL 64. 

nob. An abbreviation of nobis, 

BObbily (nob'i-li), adv. In a nobby manner; 
riiowily; smartly. [Slang.] 

Bobbie (nob'l), V. t,] pret. and pp. nohhledy ppr. 
nobbling. [Preq. of nob^. In sense 2 perhaps 
for ^nahblvy freq. of nabh"] 1. To strike; nob. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 2. To get hold of dishonestly; 
nab ; filch. [Slang.] 

The old chap Was nobbled the young fellow’s money, al- 
most every shilling of It, I hear. Thaekeray, Philip, xvi. 

8. To frustrate; circumvent; get the better 
of; outdo. [Slang.] 
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of Yorkshire, England, plates of puddled iron as 
produced by the shinier or nobbier in a con- 
venient form to be broken up so that the pieces 
may be oarefuHy sorted for further treatment. 
The object is to produce a superior quality of manufac- 
tured iron, this superiority depending on the quality of 
the ore and fuel as well as on certain peculiarities in the 
methods of working. Also spriled ndSUn. 
nobbut (nob'ut), adv, [A diaL fusion of not 
buty none but,} Only; no one but; nothing but. 
[Prov. 
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4. To injure ; destroy the chances of winning, 
as by maiming or poisoning: said of a borse. 
[Racing slang.] — o. To shingle. See shingle 
and puddle, 

BObbler (nob'l^jr), n, [Also knobblcr; < nobble 4- 
-flri.l 1. A finishing stroke; a blow on the 
head. [Slang.] — 2. A thimble-rigger^s con- 
federate. [Slang.] — 8. A dram of spirits. 
[Australia.] 

He must drink a nobbier with Tom, and be prepared to 
shout for all hands at least once a day. 

A. C. Qrant, Bush Life in Queensland, I. 248. 

4. Ashingler. See pactoZe andpitod^. Some- 
times spelled Icnohhter, 

BObblin (nob'lin), n. [A dial, form of *nobbUngy 
verbal n. of nobblcy v., 5.] In certain furnaces 


Bobby (nob'i), a. [< nob^ 4- -yl.] 1. Having 
an aristocratic appearance; showy; elegant; 
fashionable ; sman. [Slang.] — 2. Good; cap- 
ital. [Slang.] 

Ill come back in the course of the evening, if agreeable 
to you, and endeavor to meet your wishes respecting this 
unfortunate family matter, and the nobbiest wav of keep- 
ing it quiet Dickens, Bleak House, liv. 

nobile offidum (nob^i-le o-fish'i-um). [L., lit. 
‘noble office^: nobihy neut. of nobiliSy noble; 
officiumy office : see office.} In Scotland, an ex- 
ceptional power possessed by the Court of Ses- 
sion to interpose in questions of equity, so as 
to modify or abate the rigor of the law, and to 
a certain extent to give aid where no strictly 
legal remedy can be obtained. 

nODiliary (no-bil'i-a-ri), a. and n, [< P. nobi- 
liaire = Pg. nobiUariOy< L. nobiliSy noble : see 
noble.} 1. a. Of or pertaining to the nobility. 

Nobiliary, In such a phrase as “ nehUiary roll," or " noW- 
iary element of Parliament" is a term of patent utility, 
and one to which we should try to habituate ourselves. 

F. HaU, Mod. Eng., p. 877. 

II. n. ; pi. noUUaries (-riz). A history of 
noble families. 

nobilify (no-bil'i-fi), V, t.x pret. and pp. noUlu 
jledy ppr. itobiUfying, K L. nohiUs, noble, 4- 
-Ucarcy make : see -fy,} To nobiUtate. Holland. 

Nobili's rings. See ring. 

nobilitate (no-bil'i-tfit), v. t . ; pret. and pp. no- 
hilitatedy ppr. nobilitating. [? L. nobilitatuSy 
pp. of notmiiarey make known, render famous, 
render excellent, make noble, ennobleX noUUSy 
known, famous, noble: see noble.} To make 
noble; ennoble; dignify; exalt. 

That^ being nobly born, he might persever, 
Enthi'on'd by fame, moUittUed ever. 

Ford, Fame's Memorial. 

nobilitate (no-biPi-tat), a. [< L. noUlitatuSf 
pp. : see the verb.] Ennobled. 

The branches of the principal family of Douglas which 
were nobUUate. Jvisftef, Heraldry (1816X I. 74. 

nobilitation (no-bil-i-ta'shon), n. [= OF. no- 
biUtatiofiy < L. as if *nobiliMio{n-)y < nobilitarey 
make noble : see nobilitate,} The act of nobili- 
tatiug or making noble. 

Both the prorogattves and rights of the divine majesty 
are concerned, and also the perfection, nobilitation, and 
salvation of the souls of men. 

Dr. H, More, Antidote against Idolatry, 11. 

nobility (no-bil'i-ti), n, [< OF. nobilitc, no- 
bilctcy nohilitedy also nobletey noblitCy F. nobiUt4 
= Pr. nohilitaty mbletat s= It. nobilitd^ < L. 
nobilita{t-)8, celebritv, excellence, nobility, < 
nobiliSy known, celebrated, noble: see noble. 
The older nouns in E. are noblesse and nobley.} 

1. The character of being noble; nobleness; 
dignity of mind ; that elevation of soul which 
comprehends bravery, generosity, magnanim- 
ity, intrepidity, and contempt of everything 
that dishonors character; loftiness of tone; 
greatness; grandeur. 

Though she hated Amphialus, yot the nobility of her 
courage prevailed over it. Sir P. Sidney. 

Sweet mercy is nabUity'e true badge. 

Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 119. 

There is a nol!ai% without heraldry, a natural dignity. 

Sir T. Browne, Beli^ Medim, 11. 1. 

2. Social or political preeminence, usually ac- 
companied by special heredttary privileges, 
founded on hereditary succession or descent; 
eminence or dignity derived by inheritance 
from illustrious ancestors, or specially con- 
ferred by sovereign authority. The Constitution 
of the United States provides (art 1, geo. ix.): **Ho title of 
nobility shall be granted by the Unitc4 States." 

He call'd them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome oorse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 8. 46. 

Xew nobility is but the act of power, but ancient nobil- 
ity is the act of time. ^ Baeon, Nobility. 

Nobility without an estate is as ridiculous as gold lace 
on a friese coat. Sheridan, The Duenna, it 8. 

The great peoiilUiilty of the baronial estate in England 
as compared with the continent is the absence of the idea 
of caste : the English lords do not answer to the nobles of 
IVsnce or to the princes and counts of Germany, because 
in onr aystem the theory of nobOity of blood as conveying 
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pQlittoripririlegshasimligriiv^^ BnpiliiiM* 
Sy h mwdkt the M the beradllniy oouSmUots df 
the crown, the right to gite counsel being involved aA one 
time In the tenure of land, at another in the fact Of sum- 
moni, at another In the terms of apstent; It is the result 
rather than the cause of peerage. The nobleman ti the 
peieon who for his life holds th e hereditary ofiloe denoted 
or implied by his title. The law itves to ms children and 
kinsmen no privilege which It does not give to the ordi- 
nary freeman, unlees we regard certain aote of courtesy, 
which the law has recognised, as implying privilege. Sum 
legal nbbUity does not of course pr^ude the existenoe of 
real nbbOity, soolally privileged and defined by ancient 
purity of descent or even by connexion with the legal no- 
bUiby of the peerage ; but the English law does not regard 
the man of most ancient and purest descent as entitled 
thereby to any right or privilege which is not shared by 
every veeman. * . . Nom^ of blood— -that is, nMtty 
which was shared the whole kin alike— was a very an- 
cient principle amoim the Germans, and was clearly recog- 
nised by the Anglo-Saxons in the oommon InsUtutlon of 
wergild. ShObe, Const Hist, 1 188. 

In England there is no nobOity. The so-called noble 
family is not noble in the continental sense ; privilege does 
not go on from generation to generation ; utles and pro- 
oedenoe are lost in the second or third generation. 

E, A, Freeman, Amer. Loots., p. 90b, 

8. A body of persons enjoying tbe privileges 
of nobility. Speoifioslly-(a) In Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the body of persons noloing titles in virtue of which 
they are members of the peerage. See peerage; see also 
quotations from Stubbs and Freeman under def. 2. (h) In 
some European countries, as in Eussla, a class holding a 
high rank and enjoying, besides social distinction, spe^ 
thenoblef “ ' 


privileges ; tl 
vation, loftiness, < 

new is rather more 

nese of architecture or one's English, while nobility is more 
likely to be applied to persons and their belongings, as 
nbbaity of character or of rank ; but this distinotion is no 
more than a tendency as yet See nobU. 
nobis (no^bis). [L., dat. of noSy we: see nos- 
trum.} With us; for or on our part : inzofilogy 
affixed to the name of an animal to show that 
such name is that which the author himself has 
given or by which he calls the object. The plural 
form is like the editorial ‘ ‘ we. " The singular tnihL some- 
times used, has the same signlflcatlon. Usually abbrevi- 
ated nob. N 

noble (no'bl), a. and n, [< ME. nobUy < OF. no- 
ble, also nobilcy F. noble = Pr. Sp. noble ss Pg. 
nohre = It. nobiley < L. nobilis (OL. gnobilis)^ 
knowable^ known, well-known, famous, cele- 
brated, high-bom, of noble birth, excellent, < 
noscerey gnoscercy know (=s Gr. yiyvuaKeiv)^ know : 
seeknow^.} I. a, 1, Possessing or character- 
ized by hereditary social or political preemi- 
nence, or belonging to the class which possesses 
such preeminence or dignitjr; distinguished by 
birth, rank, or title ; of ancient and honorable 
lineage; illustrious: as, a personage ; no- 
ble birth. 

He was a noble knyght and an hardy. 

MeHin(R. E. T. S.X ii. 164. 

Come they of noble family? 

Why, BO didst thou. Shak,, Hen. Y., U. 2. 129. 

The patricians of a Latin town admitted to the Boman 
franchise became plebeians at Borne. Thus, from the be- 
ginning, the Boman plebs contained families which, if the 
word noNe has any real meaning, were fully as noble as any 
house of the three elder tribes. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 292. 

2. High in excellence or worth. 

The noble army of Martyrs praise thee. 

Book of Common Prayer, Te Deum. 

The ncbiesl mind the best contentment has. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 86. 

(a) Great or lofty in character, or in the nature of one’i 
achievements; magnanimous; above everything that la 
mean or dishonorable: applied to persons or the mind. 

Nbbleet of men, woot die? Shak., A. and C., iv. 16. 69. 

He was my friend. 

My noble friend ; I will bewail his ashes. 

Fletcher {and Massinger Y), Lover's Progress, iv. 8. 

Though King John had the Misfortune to fall into the 
Hands of his Enemy, yet he had the Happiness to fall into 
the Hands of a nobU Enemy. Baker, Hironlcles, p. 124. 
Statues, with winding ivy crowned, belong 
To nobler poets, for a nobler song. 

Dryden, tr. of Persiusv Satires, L, Prol. 

(b) Proceeding from or characteristic or indicative at 
greatness of mind: as, noble courage; tiobfe sentiments; 
noble thoughts. 

Thus checked, the Bishop, looking round with a noble 
air, cried out, *'we commit our cause then to Almighty 
God." Latimer, Life and Writings, p. xxxix. 

For his entertainment, 

Leave that to me ; he shall find noble usage, 

And from me a free welcome. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, ilL 2. 
Tbe nobleef service comes from nameless hands, 

And the best servant does his work unseen. 

0. W, Hoinise, Ambition, 
(o) Of the best kind ; choice ; excrilent 

And amonges hem, Oyle of Olyve is fuUe dere: for Giat 
holden it for fnlle noMe medicyne. 

MandeoOle, Travel^ p. M, 


Yet I had planted thee a nobis vine. 


Jer. JL iL 



Ik«» olf mibifit ijrlke Chey were. 

Bmmwm/i (Child*! Belledfl^ 1 INI). 

Ify wife, who^poor wretohl eat . . . ell day, tlU ten el 
niflilL alteriiig end laoing of a tiodle pettleoet. 

^ jPW«. Mary. l>ec. 25, 1668. 

See tbet there be a noble aupper provided in the aaloon 
to>nlght-^aerve np my beat wloea and let me have mnaio, 
d’ye hear? Shmidmt The Duenna, iiL 1. 

(d) In fdlneml.. excellent ; pure in the hlgheat degree: as, 
opal ; noble hornblende ; noble tourmalin. <e) Pre* 
dona ; valuable : applied to thoae metals wliioh are not 
altered on exposure to the air, or which do not easily rust, 
and which are much acarcer and more valuable than the 
ao-oalled useful metals. Though the epithet is applied 
chiefly to gold and silver, and sometimes to quickafiver, 
It might also with propriety be made use of in reference 
to platinum and the group of metals associated with it. 

; since these are scarce and valuable, and are little acted 
on by ordinary reagents. </) In /aleonm noting long- 
winged falcons which swoop down upon the quarry. 

8. Of magnificent proportions or appearance ; 
magnificent; stately; splendid: as, a nob2d edi- 
fice. 

Yne oppon the Auter was amyt to stond 
An ymage full noble In the nome of god. 
ifyftene oubettea by courae all of dene lenght, 
Shynynil of ahene gold dt of ehop nobiU, 

DettmeUon qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1681. 

It ia very well built, and has many noble roomea, but 
they are not very convenient. JBvelyn, Diary, Sept. 25, 1672. 

A noble library . . . looks down upon us with its pon- 
derous and speaking volumes. 

Story, Misc. Writings, p. 651. 


Most noble, the style of a duke.— Noble hawks Jn/a^ 
oonry. See natclri.— NoblO laurel, the bf^-tree, haurue 
wMUe. See bayi, 2. and laurel, 1.— Noble liverwort, 
the common hepatlca or liverleaf. Anemone UepaHoa. 
Bee Noble motals. See def. 2 (e).— Noble 

parts of the bodyt, the vital parts, as the heart, liver, 
lunga brain, etc. J)urifflieon.--^^e noble art, the art 
of self-defense; boxing. »8yn. 2. NoUe, Qenerom, May- 
nanimoue, honorable, elevated, exulted, illustrioiiB, emi- 
nent, grand, worthy. Noble and generoue start from the 
idea of being high-liorn ; in character and conduct they 
express that which is appropriate to exalted place. Noble 
is an absolute word in excluding its opposite completely ; 
it admits no degree of the petty, moan, base, or dishon- 
orable ; it is one of the words selected for the expression 
of loftiness in spirit and life. With generom the idea of 
liberality in giving has somewhat overshadowed the ear- 
lier meaning, that of a noble nature and a free, warn 
heart going forth toward others : as, a generoue foe dis- 
dains to take an utifaii’ advantage. Magnanimoug conies 
nearer to the meaning of noble ; it notes or describes that 
largeness of mind that has breadth enough and height 
enough to take in large views, broad sympathies, exalted 
standards, etc. (See dotlnltion of magnanimitu.) It gen- 
erally implies su^rlorite of position : as, a nation so great 
as the United States or dreat Britain can afford to bo inag' 
naninwuM in its treatment of injuries or affronts from na- 
tions comparatively weak. 

H, w. 1. A person of acknowledged social or 
political preiiminence ; a person of rank above 
a commoner ; a nobleman ; specifically, in Groat 
Britain and Ireland, a peer; a duke, marquis, 
earl, viscount, or baron. See nobility and 
peerage. 

I come lo thee for charitable license . . . 

To sort our nohlee from our common men. 

For many of our princes-— woe the while I— - 
lie drown’d and soak'd in mercenary hhM>d. 

Shah, Don. V., iv. 7. 77. 
Let 118 see theseshandBome houses. 

Where the wealthy njoUes dwell. 

Tennyeon, Lord of Burleigh. 

2. An old English gold coin, current for 6/#. 8d., 
first minted by Edward III., and afterward by 
Bichard II., Henry 
IV., V., and VL, 
ana also by Ed- 
ward IV., under 
whom one variety 
of the noble was 
called the ryal or 
rose noble (see 
f^fal). The obverse 
type of all these no- 
bles was the king in a 
ship. The reverse in- 
scription, ** Jesus au- 
tern translens per me- 
dium lllomm Ibat " 

(Lukeiv. 80), was prob- 
ably a charm against 
thieves. Ruding con- 
jectures, though not 
with much probabil- 
ity, that the coins de- 
rived their name from 
the noble nature of the 
metal of which they 
were composed. The 
c^n was much imitat- 
ed In the Low Ooun- 
tarles. BeeQeorge-nbble, 

9uarter-iyMe. 

Heo tolde him a tale 
and tok him a nobU, 

Vor to ben hire beode- 
BJ^and hire baude 

JHsff (AX Noble of Edward III. (SUc of the 

[It M. original.) 
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Wei brighter was the shynyng of hir hsfwe 
Than In the Tour the noble yforged newe. 

Chauoer, MiUer’s Talq, L 7a 
Sayth master mony-taker, greasd*!’ th* fist 
And if tholtt] oomst in danger, for a nbUe 
lie stand thy mend, & healp thee out of trouble.'* 

Timet’ WhieOe (Si KT.fL),p.4S. 

8. The ^gge, Agonus eataphraotua, [Scotch.] 
— 4t. pi» m entom., the PaniZionMics.— Farthing 
noble. Bee farthing.— lAon nohu. See 1^ 
noble. See maUb.— To bring a noble to nlnepenoet. 
to decay or degenerate. 

Nn. Have you given over study then ? 

Po. Altogether ; I have brought a noble to ninepenoe. and 
of a master of seven arts I am become a workman of but 
one art. N. BaUey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 848. 

noblet (no'bl), V. t [< ME. nohlen; < noble^ a. 
Of. ennoble. 2 To ennoble. 

Thou nobledeet so ferforth our nature, 

That no desdeyu the maker haddo of kynde, 

Chaucer, Second Nuirs Tale, 1. 40. 

noble-ending (no'bl-en^ding), a. Making a 
noble end. [Bare.] 

And so, espoused to death, with blood he seal'd 
A testament of noble-ending love. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 6. 27. 

noble-fincb (no'bl-finch), n. A book-name of 
the chaffincm P\ingilla caMs, translating the 
Gorman edelfmic. Bee cut under chaffinch. 
nobleiet, n. See noblcy. 
nobleman (no'bl-man)", n. ; pi. noblemen (-men). 
[< noble + man.'] One of the nobility ; a noble ; 
a peer. 

If I blush, 

It is to see a nobleman want manners. 

Shah, Hen. VTIl., iii. 2. 808. 
Thus has it been said does society naturally divide it- 
self into four classes — noblemen, gentlemen, gigmen, and 
men. Carlyle. 

noble-minded (no'bl-min^Med), a. Possessed 
of a noble mind ; magnanimous. 

The fraud of England, not the force of France, 

Hath now entrapp'd the noble-minded Talbot. 

Shak., 1 Hon. VI., iv. 4. 87. 

nobleness (no'bl-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being noble, (a) rteeminenco or distinction ob- 
tained by birth, or derived from a noble ancestry ; distin- 
guished lineage or rank ; nobility. 

I hold it ever 

Virtue and cunning were endowments greater 
Than nableneee and riches. Shah, Verieles, iii. 2. 28. 

(b) Greatness of oxcellenco or worth ; loftiness ; excel- 
lence ; magnanimity ; elevation of mind ; nobility. 

The Body of K. Harold his Mother Thyra offered a great 
Sum to have it delivered to her ; but the Duke, out of the 
Noblenetaiot his Mind, would take no Money, but deliver’d 
it freely. Baker, (nironicles, p. 23. 

Oroatness of mind, and luMewM, their seat 
Build in her loveliest. Milton, P. L., viii. 657. 
The king of miblenegee gave clinrge unto the friers of 
Leicester to see an honourable intciTment to be gluon to it. 

Baoon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 2. 

(c) Stateliness ; grandeur ; magniticeiice. 

For mUenetig of structure, and riches. It [the abbey of 
Reading) was equal to most in Kngland. 

Aeh'tnole, Berkshire, II. 841. (Latham.) 

(d) Excellence ; chuiceness of quality. 

Wo ate and drank, 

And might — the wines being of such noblenett— 

Have jested also. 

Tennyson, Lover’s Tale, Golden Supper. 

(e) Of metals, freedom from liability to rust, e B3nn., See 
nobility and noble. 

noblesse (uo-bles')? w. [Early mod. E. also 
noblcss (noyi nohlcffsCf spelled and accented after 
mod. F.); < ME. noblesse, noblescCy < OF. no- 
hleesey noblesce, noblece, nohlaice. F. noblesse = 
Pr. noblesa. noblcssa = Bp. nobleza = Pg. no- 
hresay < ML. nobilitiay nobility (pi. nobilitiWy 
privileges of nobility), < L. nobiliSy noble: see 
nohle.^ 1. Noble birth or condition; nobility; 
greatness; nobleness. [Obsolete or archaic.] 
Tullius Hostillius, 

That out of poverte roos to heigh noUem. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 811. 

‘*GriBild,” quod he, “that day 
That I you ttjok out of your pouro array, 

And putte you in estaat of heigh nobtesse, 

Ye have nat that forgotten, as I gesse.'* 

Chaucer, Clerk's 'J'ale, 1. 412. 

As a Husbands Noblesa doth illustre 
A mean-born wife. 

Sylvefder, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, I. 4. 
All the bounds 

Of manhood, fwbleeee, and religion. 

Chapman, Bussy d'Ambois, v. 1. 

2. The nobility; persons of noble rank collec- 
tively; specifically, same as nobility y 3 (&). 

It was evening, and the canall where the Nobletae go to 
take the air, as in our Hidepark, was full of ladys and gen- 
tlemen. Evelyn, Diary, June, 1645. 


noeantly 

No l ii l il B fl oblige [F.l, literally, nobility obliges ; noble 
birth or rank compels to noble aoti ; hence, the obligation 
of noble conduct imposed by nobility. 

noblewoman (nd ' bl - wfim an), n . ; pi. noble- 
women (-wim^en). [< nobie + woman.'] A 
woman of noble rank. 

These nbbUwomen maskers spake good French nnto the 
Frenchmen. Q. Cavendwh, Wolsey. (Eneye. JHet) 

nobleyt, n. [ME., also nobleiCy < OF. nobleCy 
nobleness, < nohlCy noble: see noble.] 1. Noble 
birth; rank; state; dignity. 

Whyl that this king sit thus in his noHeye. 

Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, L 69. 

Ne pomp, array, nbbley, or ek riehesso, 

Ne made me to rew on youre distresse. 

But moral virtu, grounded upon trouthe. 

Chaucer, Trollus, iv. 1670. 
2. The body of nobles ; the nobility. 

Your princes erreii, as your nbbley doth. 

Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, 1. 449. 

noblin. n. Bee nobblin, 
nobly (no'bli), adv. [< noble + - 1 ^ 2 .] in a no- 
ble manner, (a) of ancient or noble lineage ; from no- 
ble ancestors : as, nobly bom or descended. In a man- 
ner befitting a noble. 

A gentleman of noble parentage, 

Of fair demesnes, youthful, and nobly train'd. 

Shah., R. and J., ilL 5. 182. 

(e) With nuignantmity, bravery, generosity, etc.; heroi- 
c^ly. 

Was not that noUy done? Shah, Macbeth, iii. 6. 14. 

Well beat, O my immortal Indignation ! 

Thou nobly sweirst my belking Soul. 

J, Beaumont, Psyche, 1. 80. 
(d) Splendidly ; magnificently : as, he was nobly enter- 
tained. 

In that Reme ben faire men, and thei gon fulle nbbely 
arrayed in Clutlies of Gold. Mandeville, IVavels, p. 152. 

Behold! 

Where on the jRgean shore a city stands. 

Built nobly; pure the air, and light the soil ; 

Athens, the eye of Greece. Milton, P. R., iv. 239. 

sSim. Illustriuiisly, honorably, magnanimously, grandly, 
superbly, sublimely. 

nobody (uo'bo-di), w. ; pi. mhodies (-diz). [< 
ME. no hody;"mre iu ME. (where, besides the 
ordinary noncy no many nonmuy and no wight weto 
used); < no^ + body.] 1. No person; no one. 

This is the tune of our catch, plaid by the picture of 
No-body. Shak., Tempest (folio 1628), Hi. 2. 186. 

I care for rwbody, no, not 1, 

If no one cares for me. 

Bickeretaff, Love in a Village, i. 3 (songX 

Hence — 2. An unimportant or insignificant 
person ; one who is not in fashionable society. 

Oh, Mrs. Benson, the Peabody s were nobody t only a few 
Veal’S ago. I remember when they used to stay at one of 
the smaller hotels. C. D. Warner, Theh* Pilgrimage, p. 92. 

nobstick, n. Bee hnobstick. 

nob-tbateber ( n ob ' thach ^ (“r), n. A wig-maker. 
UaWwell. [Slang.] 

nocake (no'kak), n. [An accom., simulating E. 
eahe^y of the earlier nokehicky < Amer. Ind. noo- 
kiky meal.] Parched maize pounded into meal, 
formerly much used by the Indians of North 
America, (^specially when on the march, it was 
mixed with a little water when prepared for use. This 
article, usually with the addition of sugar, is still much 
used in Spanish-American countries under the name of 
pinole. 

Niikehick, parch’d meal, which is a rcadie very whole- 
some food, which they eate with a little water. 

Roger WUliame, Key (1648) (Coll. R. I. Hist. Soc., I. 38X 

A little pounded parched corn or fw-cake sufflcod them 
[the Indians] on the march. 

Emerson, Hist. Discoui’se at Concord. 

nocentf (no'sent), a. and n. f< L. noc(m(t-)Sy 
ppr. of nocere, hann, hurt, injure.] I, a. 1. 
Hurtful; mischievous; injurious; doing hurt; 
as, nocent qualities. 

Thu Earle of Dcuonshire, being interessed in the blod 
of Yurke, that was rather feared then no&tnt. 

Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 213. 

The baneful schedule of her nocent chams. 

B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, ii. 2. 

2. Guilty; criminal. 

God made us naked and innocent, yet wo presently made 
ourselves nocent. 

Hewyt, Sermons (1668), Christmas Day, p. 74. (Latham.) 

Atfiicts both nocent and the Innocent. 

Greene, James IV., v. 

The innocent might have been apprehended for the no- 
ce 7 d. Chamock, Attributes, p. 695. 

II, n. One who is guilty; one who is not in- 
nocent. 

An innocent with a nocent, a roan ungylty with agylty, 
was pondered in an egall bafaiinoe. 

HaU, 1548, Hen. IV., f. 14. (HaUiwell.) 

No nocent is absolved by the verdict of himself. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., I. 22. 


the 


He hM plainly enough pointed out the faulU eren of 110CaatlT(n6'«en Wi),a<it). In a nocent manner; 
"l^o£no««». Brougham, hurtfully; injuriously. [Bare.] 


nootrlne 


lioeerine (no-s^'rin). n. [< Nocera (see def.) + Retplrattorbdliig eirrisd oat in iloep la no oifomont 
A Auoride of caloimn and magnesium SSSlii* 
occurring in white acicular crystals in volcanic *‘*”*^*^' A»tirtfcnoe, Mwtarf Air. (Xattem.) 

bombs from the tufa of Nocera in Italy, noctambiuont (uok-tam bi^-lon), ». Same as 
nochet, n. See nouoh, noctambulo. Dr. H. More. 

nochei, notchel (noch'el), v. t, [Appar. a var. (nok-tid'i^), a. [< h, nox (noet-l 


' Molttm ' " , ' 

Tlio Xommmmk sokaowlodgo Sd. to M pnkl Mmo» 

UetSiSm, ATweodf life p. IT4 

liOCttVMOitt (nok*tiv^p^s), a* [« F, nefioHeO' 
gite m Bp. noeHvago ss Fg. noetivago m It, not- 
Uvago, (h. nocthaguaf that wanders by idghi 
< ftoir (noeU)^ night, + vagari. wander: see ea- 
pmnt.j Koctivagant, jSuokland, 
noetograph (nok't 9 -grM), n, [< L. nox (nocU)^ 
night, + (Jr, yod^iv, write.] 1. A writ^^- 
frame for the blind. — 2, An instrument or re- 
gister which records the presence of watchmen 
on their beats. £. JET. Knight 
Noctna (nok'tu-g), n. [IsL., < L. metua^ a 
night-owl, < nox (noet-), night: see Might.} In 
eodtf a generic name variously used, (nt) An 
old gonuB of molluBkB. KlHn, 1751. (6) In ontom., » ge- 
nus of moths established by i'abridUB In 177a It-gives 
name to the family Noetuidm and to matw oorrespondlng 
groups of lepidopterouB insects, with wnloh it has been 
considered oontenninous, though the old Kootum or Foe- 
tuoAUet have been divided into no fewer than twenty two 
families by some writers. The name is now restricted 
to moths having the following technical oharaotefs: an- 


nochel, notchel (noch'el), v. t. [Appar. a var. moK-ua a. 

of wtc/k?/, simulating not.] To repudiate. See night, + a day: Boe ntght and dtoU 
the quotations, [ftov. Eng.] Comprising a night and a day; consisting of 

It Is the custom in Lancashire for a man to advertise twenty-four hours, ^are.] 
that he will not be responsible for debts contracted by The noattdUU dav, the lunar perl 
her (his wife] after that date. He is thus said to notchel solar y«sr, are natural and univer 
her, and the advertisement is termed a notchel notice. rate each to another, and difficult to 1 


The noetidial dav, the lunar pertodick month, and the 
solar year, are natural and universal; but inoommensii- 
rate each to another, and difficult to be reconciled. Holder, 


Jf - «- Tth »«., VIIL 268. noctlferoust (nok-tif'e-m), a. [< L- nocUfer, 
on I. tlie king’, majerty (God bios, the evening Btnr, lit. nUght-oringer, < nox (noot-), 
^ WhSt'L'o^«^?^kofourtown(^^ night, +/e*r| =£. 6«arl. Ct Keifer.} Bring- 

Will, I do not know what he did; but they voted that JUg mgnt. Bailey, 
nobody should either borrow or lend, nor sell or buy with nOCtlflorOUS (nok-ti-fld'rus), a, [< L. nox (noct^), 

nocht (noiht), n. A dinlectal (Scotch) form of is to 

-/ • X p o Tk evening): see Fcspcrf^/to.] 1. Agenusof (Jen- 

nociyat (no siv), a. [— Sp. Pg, it. < L, tral American ana South American emballonu- 

noetvm, hurtfi^ •"innous,. < «»eerc, hurt, harm : rfne bats, the type of a family KoeHUonidce. N. 
see nocoMt.] Hurtful ; injurious. Uporinm, a bat of singular aspect, is the leading 

Beit that some nociee or hurtful thing be towards us, species. — 2, [?. 0.] A member of this genus, 
mustfear of necessity follow thereupon? , s 


nociVOUSf, a, [< L. nocivns, hurtful: see no- 
cive,'} Hurtful; harmful; evil. 


Eer. Eccles. Polity. 

, ’ , < Nocttlio(n‘) + -teke.] A neotropical family of 


Phtsitions which prescribe a remedy, . . . 

That know what is nocivoue, A what good, . . . 
Yet all their skUl us follie I deride, 


Vnless they rightly know Christ crucified. 

Timeti' WhieUe (E. E. T. 


nock (nok), n. 


Timeti' Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 147. 

[< ME. noeke ss MD. nocke = 


bats, related to the JUmballonuridw and some- 
times incl uded in that family, represented by the 
single genus NocUlio. The ears are large, separate, 
and with well-developed tragus ; there is no nosedeaf ; the 
nostrils are oval ana close togefher, and the snout pro- 
jects over the lower lip ; the short tail perforates the basal 
third of the laree Interfenioral membrane ; and some pe- 
culiaritios of the incisor teeth give the dentition an ap- 
pearance like that of a rodent. These bats share with 


Uan. nok = Sw. nock^ USw. nocka^ dial, nokke^ some others, as the molossoids. the name of hxiUdog bau. 
nokk, a nock, notch; cf.It. nocco, nocca, a nock, Noctiluca (nok-ti-lu'kfi), u, [NL., < L. nodi- 


of Teut. origin. N ow assibilated notch, q. v. Cf . 
moA?l.] 1 . A notch ; specifically, in archery, the 
notch on the end of an arrow (or the notched 
end itself), which rests on the string when shoot- 
ing, or either of thti notches on the horns of the 
bow where the string is fastened. 


luca, that which shines by night (the moon, a 
lantern), < nox 


Ue took his arrow by the nooke. 

Chapman, Iliad, iv. 188, 
Be sure alwayes that your strlnge slip not out of the 
nodee, for then all is in jeopardy of br^lnge. 

Ascham, I'oxophUus, p. 201. (Bares.) 

2, In sail-making, the foremost upper corner 
of boom-sails, and of staysails cut with a square 
tack.— 3t. The fundament; the breech. 

So learned Taliaootius from 
The brawny part of porter's bum 
Cut supplemental noses, which 
Woii'd last as long as parent breech ; 

But when the date of nook was out, 

Off dropt the sympathetic snout. 

S. BuUer, Hudibras, I. i. 285. 
NObk-earlng, the rope which fastens the nock of a sail, 
nock (nok), V, t [< nock, n, Gf. nofcA.] 1. 
To notch ; make a notch in. 

They [arrows] were shaven wel and dight, 

Nokked and tethered aright 

Horn, aif tltic Rose, L 942. 

2. To place the notch of (the shaft or arrow) 
upon the string ready for shooting. 

Gaptaine Smith was led alter him by throe great Sal- 
vages, bolding him fast by each arroe : and on each side 
six went in fyle with their Arrowos nocked. 


otched (nocU), night, + 
shoot- hicere, shiiie : see 
1 of the lucent,'] 1. A 
genus of free- 
swimming phos- 
, iv. 188 , phorescentpela- 
t of the gic infusorial an- 
. imalculos, typi- 
(JVanw.) cal of the family 
corner Koctilucidee, It is 
square sometimes regard- 
ed as representative 
of an order Cysto- 
dagellata (or Rhyn- 
ckoJUtgeUaia). They 
are ordinarily re- 
garded as monb- 



Noctiluea tnih'aris. 


mitigate or unifla- gastric vacuole; g. radiating filaments: 
gellateeustomatous y; anal aperture. ( MagiTified.) 
infusorians, of sub- 

spheroidal form, strikingly like a peach in shape, and 
from to ^ of an inch in diameter (thus of giant sise 
among Infusoiians). There is only one species, N. mUi- 
arts, of almost cosmopolitan distribution, out most abun- 
dant in warm seas, where they are foremost among various 
phosphorescent pelagic organisros which make tne water 


tenntt with very short ciliiL rarely demipeotinate In the 
male, simple and filiform in the female; palpi little as- 
cending, with long second and very short third joint; 
thorax hairy, subquadrate, with rounded, not very dis- 
tinot collar ; abdomen smooth, a little depressed, ending 
in a tuft cut squarely in the male, obtusely cyllnaroconio 
lu the female ; upper wings entii'e, obtuse at tip, dightly 
glistening with spots always distinct ; and legs strong, 
moderately clothed, with the feet almost always splnu- 
lose. The larvas are thick and oyliiidrio, a little swollen 
behind, with a globular head of moderate sise. They live 
upon low plants, and hide during the day under bruui and 
dry leaves. They hibernate, ana pupate In the spring un- 
derground without spinning any silk. I^ine subgenera of 
Noetua as thus defined are recognised by Guen^e* uU erect- 
ed into genera by many other authors. The genus Noe> 
tua in this sense is represented in Europe ana America, 
(e) In amith., a genus of owls named by Ravigny in 1809. 
It has been used for various generic types of Strigidm, 
but is especially a synonym of Athene. The common 
small sparrow-owl Is Boctua passerina, or Athene noetm, 
noctuary (nok'tu-a-ri), w.; pi. noctuaries (-riz). 
[< L. nox (noct-) (oollat. form of abl., noctu), 
night, + -ary. Cf, diary.] An account of what 
paBBCB in the night: the converse of diary, 
[Bare.] 

I have got a parcel of visions and other miscellanies in 
my noctuary, which I shall send to enrich your paper with, 
Addison, Spectator, No. 680. 

I noctuid (nok'tu-id), n. and a, 1 , n, A noctuid 
I moth ; one of the Noctuidw. 

' n. a. Pertaining to the Noctuidw, Also noc- 
tuidous, 

NoctuidflB (nok-tfi'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Noctua 
+ -idw,] 1. An extensive family of noctur- 
nal lepidopterouB insects, tvpifted by the ge- 
nus Noctua, and corresponding to the Linnean 
section Phalwna noctua . it is a very large and uni- 
versally distributed group, comprising over 1,500 species 
in the United States and 1,000 species in Europe. They 
are in general stout-bodied moths, with crested thorax, 
stout palpi, and simple autennie. The larvw are usually 


phosphorescent pelagic organisros which make the water 
luminous. 

BwBluca is extremely abundant in the superficial wa- 
ters of the ocean, and is one of the most usual causes of 
the phosphorescence of the sea. The light is given out by 
the peripheral layer of protop^m which lines the cuti- 
cle. HusAey, Anat. Invert., p. 08. 

2. n, c.] A member of this genus, 
uocnlucent (nok-ti-lu'sent), a. [< L. nox (noct-), 


naked, and many species are noted pests to agriculture. 
By some authors this group has been made a superfamily, 
as Boctwje or BoetwUes, and divided into more than 60 fam- 


Quoted in Copt. John Smith's True Travels, 1. 159. noculucent (nok-ti-lu'sent). a. [< L. nox (nod-), 
A proper attention was to be paid to the nocking —that night, + lueere, shine ; see lucent] Bhining by 

nootUucid: as. the »oc«. 

nockandrot (no-kan'dro), n. [Perhaps humor- noctilucid^ (nok-ti-iu'sid), a. [< L. nox (nocU), 
ously formed from nock + Gr. avifp (dvdp-), a night, + lucidus, shining: bob lucid,] Shining 
man. (JVlr/rc#).] Same as mocA:, 3. by night; noetilucent. 

Bleat be Dulcinea, whose favour I beseeching, HOCtilUCld^ (nok-ti-lu'sid), n, [< NL. NoctHud- 

Bescued poor Audsew and his naek-andro from breeching, dw,] A member of the family Noctiluddw, 

OayUtn, Fest. Notes, p. 14. (Bares.) Noctilucddse (nok-ti-lu'si-dd), n. pi. [NL., < 


noctambulation (nok-tam-bu-la'shon), n. [< -*w2.] In phosphorescent animals, the semi- 
L. nox (nod-), night, + amhu(aHo(n^), a walk- substance which causes light. Rossiter, 
ing about: see night and amhulalion,] Som- lIGCtilucous (nok-ti-lu'kus), a, [As Noctiluca 
nambulisra; sleep-walking. [Rare.] + -om,] Same as [Bard.] 

LOC^mbuliSXU (nok-tam'hfi-lizm), n, [ss F. Myriads of nocti/tArous nereids that inhabit the ocean. 

nodamhullsme s Sp. Pg. nodamhulismo xs It. Pennant, 

nottamhulismo ; as nodamhulo + -wm.] Som- XMK^Tagant (nok-tiv'a-gant), a, [< L. nox 
nambuUsm. [Rare.] (woof-), night, -f mpow^f-)i,‘’ppr. of vagari, wan- 


nambulisra; sleep-walking. [Rare.] 
noc^mbulim (nok-tam'hu-lizm), n, [ss F. 
nodamhullsme s Sp. Pg. nodamhulismo ss It. 
nottamhulismo; as nodamhulo + -torn.] Som- 
nambulism. [Rare.] 

noctambulist (nok-tam'bu-list), w. [< L. nox 
(nod-), night, + amhulare, walk, + -isf.] A 
sleep-walker; a somnambulist. [Rare.] 
noctambulo (nok-tam'bil-ld), n. [< Sp. noo- 


der; see vagrant] Wander 
as, a noctivagant aAimal. 

llie lustful sparrows, nooUvagant i 
about'dir^iouses. Rev. T, 


ig in the night: 


Rev. T, Adams, Works, 1. 847. 


somnambulist. 


wandering in the night. 


2. One of the many families into which the 
superfamily Noduw (see Noctuidw) has been 
divided by some authors, notably by Guende, 
containing the important genera Agroiis, Try- 
phwna, and Noctua, The characters of this 
group are not very marked, but most of the 
species bear spines upon the fore tibia). 

noctUidoUB (nok-tfi'i-dus), a. Noctuid. Also 
noduideous, 

noctuiform (nok'tfi-i-f6rm), a. [< NL. Noctua 
+ L. forma, form.] 1. Having the form or 
characters of a noctuid moth; of or pertaining 
to the Noctuidw in a broad sense.— 2. Resem- 
bling a noctuid moth, as an owl-gnat (a dip- 
terous insect). 

Noctuiformes (nok-tu-i-ffir'mgz), n, pi [NL. : 
see noctuiform,] A tribe of nemocerous dipter- 
ous insects; the owl-gnats. Bee Psychodidw. 

Noctuina (nok-tU-I'ng.), n, pi. [NL., < Noctua 
+ -ina,] 1. In entom,, same as.Nbcfwidfcp.— 2. 
In omith,, a subfamify of Strigidw, named from 
the genus Noctua, Vigors, 1325. 

noctule (nok'tfil), n, [< F. nodule, dim.,< L. nox 
(noct-), night: see night] 1. A bat of the ge- 
nus NocUUo or family NocHlionidw, Cuvier.-^ 
2. VesperUUo or Vesperugo noctula, the largest 
British species of bat, being nearly 3 in^es 
long without the tail, which is fully inches. 
It Is found chiefly in the south of England, and is seen on 
the wing during only a short part of the year. r«tirlii£ 
early in autumn to hollow trees^ oaves, or under the eavef 
of buildings, where many are sometimes found together. 

uootum (nok'tdm), a, and n. [< ME. nocturne^ 
a., < OF. nocturne, F. nodume ss Sp. Pg. noe- 
tumo ss It. nottumo, < L. noetumus, pertoin^j 
to night, of the night, nightly, < nox (noet-y 




Biglitr noetif, ‘bv night : lee MgTU. Cf • 

Ifo. Of the xdght; nightly* Ancrm Mwle. 

ll, A. 2. In the ^oRy ChrisHm. eh,^ one of 
tereval eerviees recited at midnight or between 
midnight and dawn; and oonsieting chiefly of 
psalma and prayere. later, In both the Greek and 
latitt ehtirohei. theae were said juat before daybreak, aa 
one aervloeL indladiiw both matina and lauda. In the Ro- 
man Ck^olio Chnrcn, matina oonaiat aometimea of only 
one nootarn, and aometiinea of three. See moAn, 2. 

2. The part of the psalter used at noctums, or 
the division used at each nootom.— 3. Same as 
nootwmefl. 

Noetuma (nok-ter'n|)y n, ph [NL., neut. pi. 
of L. TWetumuSy pertaining to night, of toe 
night: seenoctfem.] In Latreille^ system of 
classifleation, the nocturnal lepidopters proper, 
or the moths corresponding to the Linnean 
genus Phalcma^ or to tim modem Lepidoptera 
mteroeera exclusive of the sphinxes and zygm- 
nids (or Crepuseuktria), The group was divided into 
aix aeotiona, mnibyeUe$, Noetuo-SowbydUi, Ifoctucelite$t 
JPhakBnUe$, PyralUea, and PtercphorUea, 

Noctumss (nok-tOr'ne), n, pi [^NL., fern. pi. 
of L. nootumua, pertaining to night: see noc^ 
tum.'l A section of raptorial birds, including 
but one family, the strigidaij or owls: con- 
trasted with Ditumw, 

noctnmal (nok-tOr'nal), a, [ss Sp. nocturnal^ 

< LL. mcturnaliSf < £• nocturnuSf of the night : 
seenootum, Ct. diurnal'] 1. Of or pertaining 
to the night; belonging to the night; used, 
done, or occurring at night : as, nocturnal cold ; 
a nocturnal visit : opposed to diurnal 

The virtuous Youth, of this Commission glad, 

Thought the nwsiurml hours all clogg’d with lead. 

J. BeawMmJt, Psyche, L 124. 

2. Of or pertaining to a noctum. — 3. Inzool, 
active by night; as, nocturnal lepidopter.— H oo- 
tumal arc. Bee oroi.—Kootumal birds of prey, the 
owls. See jVociunue.— Nootumal COgnitiont, dial, etc. 
See the nouns.— Nocturnal flowers, flowers which open 
only in the night or twilight.— Nocturnal Lepldoptera, 
moths. See Jvoo^uma.— Nocturnal sight. Same as day* * 
UindiMW. =a3m. 1 and 8. Seen^yAtfy. 

noctumally (nok-tCr ' nal -i), adv. By night ; 
nightly. 

nOimume (nok't^m), w. [Also nocturn; < F. noo 
tume sz Pr. nocturn s= Sp. Pg. nocturno = It. not- 
tumoy < L. nocturnm^ of the night: see nocturn,] 

1. In a night-piece; a painting exhib- 
iting some of the characteristic effects of night- 
light. 

The illumination of a noctuTiM differs in no respect from 
that of a day scene. Qmrterly Rev. , CXXVll. 111. 

2. In music, a composition, properly instru- 
mental, which is intended to embody the 
dreamy sentiments appropriate to the evening 
or the night; a pensive and sentimental mel- 
ody; a reverie ; a serenade. The style of compo- 
sition and the term are peculiar to the romantic 
school. Also notturno, 

noctnmograpll (nok-t6r'no-gr&f), w. [< L. 
nocturnus, of the night, 4* Or. ypa^eiv, write,] 
An instrument employed in factories, mines, 
etc., for recording events occurring in the 
night, such as the firing of boilers, opening 
and shutting of gates and doors, times of be- 
ginning or ending certain operations, etc., or 
as a cheek upon the performance of duty by 
watchmen or operatives left in charge of work. 
The Engineer, LXV. 207. 

Nocua (nok'fi-fl), n, pi [NL., neut. pi. of L. 
mourn, noxious: see nocuous,] Nocuous ser- 

? ents as a division of Ophidia: contrasted with 
nmoua. Also called Thanatophidia, 
noenmentf (nok'u-ment), n, [< ML. meumen- 
tumf< h, mcere, harm*,’ hurt : see nocent. For the 
form, cf. document.] Harm; injury. Bp, Bale, 

That he hlmselfe had no power to auert or alter, not to 
•peake of his enlgmaticall answers, snares, not instruc* 
tfons, noeumentM, not documents vnto him. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage^ p. 330. 

nocaORS (nok^fi-us), a. [ss It. mcuo, < L. no- 
euus, injurious, noxious, < nooere. harm, hurt: 
fseemeent,] 1. Noxious; hurtful. 

Though the baaUisk he a nocuous creature. 

Swan, Bpeoulum Muudl, p. 487. 

2. Specifically, venomous or poisonous, as a 
. seiTpent; thanatophidian; of or pertaining to 
the Nocua. 

ROCnottgly (nok'u-us-li), adv. In a nocuous 
manner: hurtfully; injuriously, 
nod (nod), V, ; pret, and pp. nodded^ ppr. nod- 
ding. [< Mb. nodden (not in AS.); cL G. ial. 

notteln^ shake, wag, jog, akin to OHG. 
nmtdn^ mcotoa, shake. Hence nidmd. The 
seen in L, ^nuere (pp. *nutu8)f nod (in comp, 
flwo^^etc.), is appar. unrelated : see nutant,] 
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X. intrans, 1. To incline or droop the head for- 
ward with a short; quick, involuntary motion, 
as when drowsy or sleepy; speoiflcally, in hot,, 
to droop or curve downward by a short bend in 
the peduncle : said of flowers, nodding, p. a. 

It Is but dull bnsluess for a lonesome elderly man like 
me to be nodding, by the hour tog^her, with no company 
bat bis air*tlght stove. Hawthorm, Seven Gables, Iv. 

2. Figuratively, to be guilty of a lapse or inad- 
vertence; as when nodding with drowsiness. 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, L 180. 
Sclentiflc reasoiv like Homer, someiimes nods, 

Bua^, Nineteenth Century, XXI. 196. 

8. To salute^ beckon, or express assent by a 
slight, quick inclination of the head. 

Cassius is 

A wretched creature, and must bend hla body 
If Cnaar oareleaaly but nod on him. 

Shak., J. C., 1. 2. 118. 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 

Shak., M. N. I)., lii. 1. 177. 
4. To bend or incline the top or part corre- 
sponding to the head with a quick jerky motion, 
simulatmg the nodding of a drowsy person. 
Sometime we see a . . . blue promontory 
With trees upon *t, that nod unto the world. 

And mock our eyes with air. 

Shak., A. and C., iv. 14. 6. 
Th* affrighted hills from their foundations nod, 

And blaze beneath the lightnings of the god. 

Pope, Hiad, xvii, 072. 
Green hazels o'er his basnet nod. iS'eot^ L. of Ij. M., i. 25. 
n. trans, 1. To incline or bend, as the head 
or top. — 2. To signify by a nod: as, to nod as- 
sent. 

» Clifffs that strike the Sight with Pain, 
impending Terrors o'er the Plain. 

Congreve, Taking of Namure. 

3. To affect by a nod or nods in a manner ex- 
pressed by a word or words connected: as, to 
nod one out of the room ; to md one^s head off. 

Cleopatra 

Hath nodded him to her. 

Skak., A. and C., lit. 6. 60. 

nod (nod), n, [< nod, r.] 1. A short, quick, for- 
ward and downward motion of the head, cither, 
voluntary, as when used as a familiar saluta- 
tion, a sign of assent or approbation, or given 
as a signal, command, etc., or involuntary, as 
when one is drowsy or sleepy. 

They sometimes, from the private nods and ambiguous 
orders of their prince, perform some odious or execrable 
action. Bacon, Politicul Kablos, vi., Expl. 

A look or a nod only ought to correct them, when they 
do amiss. Iccke, Education, § 77. 

A mighty King I am, an earthly God ; 

Nations obey my Word, and wait my Nod. 

Prior, Solomon, il. 

With a nod of his handsome head and a shake of the 
reins on black Bob, he is gone 

W, M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 292. 

2. A quick forward or downward inclination of 
the upper part or top of anything. 

Like a drunken sailor on a roast. 

Ready, with every nod, to tumble down. 

Shak., Bich. III., ill. 4. 102. 

The laud of uod, the state of sleep : a humorous allusion 
to "the land of Nod on the cast of ICden" (Gen. iv. 16). 
[Colloq.] 

Noda (no'dft), «. [NL. (Schellenberg, 1803), < 
Gr, vwddf, toothless, < vjj- priv. + mWv^ = E. 
tooiih,] In entom,: (a) Same as Phora, (b) A 
wide-spread and import ant genus of Chrysomc- 
Udoi, characterized by the shape of the scutel- 
lum, which is as broad as it is long and very 
obtuse, becoming almost circular, 
nodal (no'dal), a. [< node + -al] Pertaining 
to a node or to nodes; nodated.— Nodal cell, in 
the CharaeecB, the lowest of an oxile row of tluree cells of 
which the obguiiium, at an early stage of its development 


noddle 

and fertilization, consists.— Nodal cone, the tangent cone 
of a surface, at a node:— Nodal curve, in math,, a curve 
upon a surface, upon which curve every section of the sur- 
face has a node, so that the surface has more than one tan- 
gent plane at eveiy point of the nodal curve ; a curve along 
which the surface cutoltself.— Nodalllflire, a curve form- 
ed by the nodal 


lines of a plate. 

—Nodal unes, 
linos of absolute 
or comparative 
rest which exist 
on the surface 
of an elastic 
body, as a plate 
or membi'ane, 
whose parts are 
in a state of vi- 
bration. Their existence is shown by sprinkling sand on 
the vibrating plate, tiuring Its motion the sand Is thrown 
off the vibrating parts and accumulates In the nodal lines. 
The flgures thus produced were discovered and studied 
by Chladnl, and are hence called Chktdni'e figures; they 
are always highly symmetrical, and the variety, according 
to the shape of the plate, the way It is supported and set 
vibrating, etc., is very great.— Nodal lOCUS. Hee loeus,^ 
Nodal l^inta, those points in a vibrating body (as a string 



V, 

X, 







Nodal I.ines. 




Nodal Cell.— Vertical section* of developing carpogonium of Nitflla 
flexUis, at diflerent stages. 

X. Very early stage . a, supporting cell ; S, nodal cell ; c, centr.d 
cell; d, d, rudfmcnttiry enveloping cells. 9. Later stage (letters as 
above) In fig. ar the enveloping cells d, d have ulniosl completely 
inclosed the central cell c. 


Vibrating String, with nodes at N, N*, N'\ and loopsat L, L\ V\ V**, 

extended between two fixed objects) which remain at ab- 
Roluto or comparative rest during the vibration, the por- 
lions lying between the m^des being called loops. 

nodated (no'da-ted), a. [< L. nodatus, w. of 
nodare, fill with knots, tie in knots, < nodus, a 
knot; B 0 >onode,Jcnot^,] Knotted — Nodated 
perbola, in geom., a hyimrimla of the third or a higher or- 
aer witii a node. 

nodation (no-da'shqn). n, [< L. nodaUo{n-), 
knottinoss, (nodare^ ml with knots, tie in knots : 
see nodatc,] The act of making a knot ; the state 
of being knotted. [Rare.] 
noddaryt, W. [Appar for ^noddery, < nod (or 
noddy f) + -cry.] Foolishness. [Rare.] 

Peoples prostrations of [civil liberties], . . • when they 
may lawfully holpe it, are prophnne prostitutions; ignorant 
Ideottismes, under iiaturall noddaries. 

N, Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 5L 

noddent (nod'n), a, [Irreg. < nod + -cwi; prop. 
yiodded,] Bent; inclined. 

Tliey neither plough nor sow ; ne, fit for flail, 

E'er to the barn the nodden sheaves they drove. 

Thomson, (Castle of Indolence^ L 10. 

nodder (nod'Or), n, [< nod + -er^.] One who 
nods, in any sense of that word. 

A set of nodders, winkers, and whisperers. Pope. 
nodding (nod'ing), n, [Verbal n. of nod, v.] 
The act of one who nods ; also used attributive- 
ly; as, a nodding acquaintance (an acquain- 
tance involving no recognition other than a 
nod). 

I have met him ont at dinner, and have a nodding ac- 
quaintance with him. E. Yates, Castaway, 11. 274. 

nodding (nod'ing), %), a. Having a drooping 
position; bending with a quick motion: as, a 
nodding plume; specifically, in hot, having a 
short bend in the peduncle below the flower, 
causing the latter to face downward ; cernuous. 
noddingly (nod'ing-li ), adv. In a nodding man- 
ner; witfi a nod or nods, 
noddipollf, «. See noddy-poll 
noddle^ (nod'l), n. [< ME. nodJc, nodyl, prob. for 
orig. *knoddcl, dim. of ^knod = MD. Imodde, a 
knot, knob, D. Icnod, a chib, cudgel, = G. Icno- 
ten, a knot, knob? see knot^. (/f. knoh = nolA, 
the Jiead.] If. Tlie back part of the head or 
neck; also, the cerebellum. 

Of that which ordeinetli doooprocedo— Imaglnacion In 
the forhede, Reason in tlie braine, Remembrance In the 
wtdel. Sir T. Elyot. 

After that fasten cupping glasses to the noddle of the 
nccke. Barrotnjh's Method of Phy sick (JL&ti). {Nares.) 

Occasion . . . turneth a bald noddfr; after she hath pre- 
sented her locks in front, and no hold taken. 

Bacon, Delays (ed. 1887). 

2. The h(‘ad. 

I could tell you how, not long before her Death, the late 
Qa(!cn ill Spain took off one of her Ohapinos, and clowted 
Olivares about the Noddle with It. Howell, Letters, li. 48. 

Come, master, I have a project in my noddle. 

Sir R. L'Efdrange. 

These reflections, in the writers of the transactions of 
the times, seize the twddlee of such as were not bom to have 
thoughts of their own. Steele, Tatler, No. 178. 

noddle^ (nod'l), v, ; pret. and pp. noddled, ppr. 
noddling, [Freq. and dim. form of nod, Cf. 
niddle-noddle.] I. in trans. To make light and 
frequent nods. 

He walked splay, st(ioi)ing and noddling. 

Roger Rorth, Lord Guilford, 1. 184. (Davies.) 





BOddl* 

n. irans. To nod or oauso to nod frequently. 

She noddled her* head, was sauoy, and said rude things 
to one's face. Cfravet, Spiritual Quixote^ T. la 

noddockf (nod'ok), n. [Also nodoek; appar. 
i^e same, with oiff . dim. suffix as noaale,} 
Same as noddle, 

noddyi (nod'i). pi. noddies (-iz). (Prob. < 
nod 4- -yi, as if ‘sleepy-head^; of. noddy'fioU, 

’ Of. also noddle^, “i 1. A simpleton; a fool. 

* Bum. What do you think I am? • 


Josp. An arrant noddy. 
Beau, and FI., 


Knight of Burning Pestle, ii. 4. 


Nay, see; she will not understand him ! gull, noddy, 

B, Joneon, Al^emist, iy. 2. 

2. A large dark-colored tern or sea-swallow of 
the subfamily and the £poup Anoew or 
genus JnouSf found on most tropical and warm- 
temperate sea-coasts : so called from their ap- 
parent stupidity. The several speoies are much alike, 
having a sooty-brown or fuliginous plumage, with the top of 
the head white, the bill and feet black, large pointed wings, 
and long graduated tail. The common noddy is Anode 
atoBdue, which abounds on the soutliem Atlantic coast of 
the United States and elsewhere. See cut under Anode. 

3, The murre, Lomvia troile. [Local, Massa- 
chusetts.] — 4. The ruddy duck, Erismatura 
ruhida, [New Berne, North Carolina.] — 6t. 
An old game of cards, supposed to have been 
played nke cribbage. 

I loft her at cards : shell sit up till you come, because 
■hell have you play a game at noddy. 

Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, ill, 2. 

Oran. Gentlemen, what shall our game bo? 


Wend, Master Frankford, you play best at Noddy. 

Heyufood, woman Killed with Kindness. 


6t. The knave in this game.— 7. A kind of four- 
wheeled cab with the door at the back, former- 
ly in use. 

One morning early, Jean-Aiarie led forth the Doctor’s 
noddy, opened the gate, and mounted to the driving-seat. 

B. Ij, Steveneon, Treasure of Franchard. 

noddy^ (nod'i), V, t, [< noddy'i, n.] To make a 
fool of. Davies, 

If such an asse be noddUd for the nonce, 

1 say but this to helpe his idle fit 

Let nim but thaiike himselfe for lacke of wit 

Breton, Pasquil’s Fooles-oappe, p. 24. 

BOddy^ (nod'i), n. [< + -yl. Cf. noddy^,1 

A device designed to show the oscillation of the 
support of a pendulum, it consiits of an inverted 
penauluin held in a vertical position by a reed or spring 
connecting it with its support The force tending to re- 
store the noddy to the vertical is the excess of the force of 
the spring over the moment of gravity, and its oscillation 
is therefore generally slow. 

noddy-pollt, n, [Also noddipoU, noddipol, nody^ 
poll; Cnoddy^ + poi/i.] A simpleton. 

Or els BO foolyshe, that a verve iwdypoll nydyote myght 
be ashamed to say it. Sir T. Mare, Works, p. 709. 

noddy-tern (nod'i-tisrn), n. Same fs^noddy^^ 2. 

node (hM), ». [< P. node, in vernacular uses 

fumd, OF. nod, no, non = 8p, nodo, in vernacu- 
lar uses undo = Pg. It. nodo, < L. nodus, for 
*gnodus, a knot, ssE. knot: see 1. A 

knot, or what resembles one ; a knob ; a pro- 
tuberance. Hence — 2. In pathol,: (a) A hard 
swelling on a ligament, tendon, or bone, (b) 
A hard concretion or incrustation on a joint 
affected with gout or rheumatism. Specifical- 
ly — 8. In anat,, a joint, articulation, or con- 
dyle, as one of the knuckles of the hand, 
bones being usually enlarged at their articular 
ends, thus constituting nodes or knotted parts 
between slenderer portions technically called 
internodes, — 4. In enUm,, any knot-like part 
or organ. Specifically— (a) The basal segment of an 
insect’s abdomen when it is short and strongly constrict- 
ed before and liehind, so as to be distinctly separated, 
not only from the thorax, but from the rest of the abdo- 
men. The term Is especially used in describing ants, some 
species of which have the second abdominu ring con- 
stricted in the same manner, lorming a second node be- 
hind the first, (b) A notch in tlie anterior margin of the 
wing of a dragon-fly where the marginal and costal veins 
meet and appear to be knotted together. 

5. In hot, the definite part of a stem which 
normally boars a leaf, or a whorl of leaves, or 
in cryptogams, such as Equisetum and Chara, 
the points on the stem at which foliar organs 
of various kinds are borne. See out in next 
column. — 6. In astron., one of the points in 
which two great circles of the celestial sphere, 
such as the ecliptic and equator, or the orbit or 
a planet and the ecliptic, intersect each other; 
especially, one of the points at which a celestdal 
orbit cuts the plane of the ecliptic. The node at 



Stcm&, showing the nodes of (i) IMium ferenne; (a) Equisetum ar~ 
vense; (3) Polyjionum nodosum; (4) Nenum Oltattder. 

node. The straight line joining the nodes is called the 
line of nodes. 

7. In acoustics, a point or line in a vibratile 
body, whether a stretched string or membrane, 
a solid rod, plate, or bell, or a column of air, 
which, when the body is thrown into vibration, 
remains either absolutely or relatively at rest: 
opposed to loop , — 8. Figuratively, a knot ; an 
entanglement. [Bare.] 

There are characters which are continually creating 
colliBions and nodes for themselves In dramas which no- 
body is prepared to act with them. 

George Eliot, Mlddlemarch, xlx. 

9. In dialing, a point or hole in the gnomon of 
a dial, by the shadow of or light through which 
either the hour of the day in dials without furni- 
ture, or the parallels of tne sun^s declination and 
his place in the ecliptic, etc., in dials with furni- 
ture, are shown.— 10, In peoni,: (a) A point 
upon a curve such that any line passing through 
it cuts the curve at fewer distinct points than 
lines in general do. At a node a curve has two or 
more distinct tangents. If two of these are real, the 
curve appears to cross Itself at this point ; if they are all 
imaginary, the point is isolated from the rest, of the real 
part of the curve. ( b) A double point of a surface ; 
a point where there is more than one tangent- 
plane; especially, a conical point where the 
form of the surface in the infinitesimally dis- 
tant neighborhood is that of a double cone of 
any order. But there are other kinds of nodes of but- 
laces, as trinodes, binodes, and unodes(eee these words), as 
woU as nodal curves. See nodal, (c) A point of a 
surface : so called because it is a node of the 
curve of intersection of the surface with the 
tangent-plane at that point. Lunar 

nodes, the points at which the orbit of the moon cuts the 
ecliptic.— Nodes of Banviiur, apparent constrictions in 
the peripheral medullated nerve-nbers, at regular inter- 
val^ where the white substance is interrupted. 

node-and-flecnode (nod'^d-flek'nod), n, A 
singularity of a surface consisting of a double 
tangent-plane which intersects the surface in 
a ciiiwe having a ffecuode at one of the points 
of tangency. 

node-and-spinode (ndd'and-s|)rnod), n, A 
singularity of a surface consisting of a double 


to a regulation from a node to tlie same node 
ag^n: as* the nodical molutions of the nioon* 
mMttoom mod^i4cdm)) a. [< L, nodus, knot; 4 
cornu as B. horn.] Having nodose antenna^ 
as certain hemipterous insects, 
nodiferons (nd-oif 'e-ruB), a. [< L. nodus, knot, 
’^ferre ss E* ooctri.j in hot, bearing nodes, 
nodlform (nd^di-fdrm), a. [< L. nodus, knot, 
+ forma, form.] In entom,, having the form 
of a knot or little swelling: specifically said 
of a tarsal joint when it is small and partly 
concealed by the contiguous joints. 

Nodosaria (na-d9-sa'ri-a), n, [NL., < L. nodo- 
SU8, knotty (see nodose), + -oHa.] A genus of 
polythalamio or multilocular foraminifers, typ- , 
leaf of the NodosarUdae, The cells are thrown out ' 
from the primitive tpherule in linear series so as to form 
a shell composed of numerous chambers arranged in a 
straight or curved line. They occur fossil in Chalk, Ter- 
tiary, and recent formations. 

nodosarian (nd-dd-s&'ri-fm), a, and n, I. a. 
Of or pertaining to the genus Nodosaria : ap- 
plied especially to a stage of development re- 
sembling Nodosaria, 

n. A member of the genus Nodosaria, 
NodosariidSB (no^^do-sa-ri'i-de), n. pi, [NL,, < 
Nodosaria + •idm,'] A family of perforate 
raminifera, typified by the genus Nodosaria, 
nodosarine (no-d^-saMn), a, [< Nodosaria + 
-ine^,] Pertaining to Nodosaria or the Nodo- 
sariidcB, or having their characters, 
nodose {nd'dos), a, [= Pg. It. nodoso, < L. 
nodosus, knotty, < nodus, a Imot: see node,'] 1, 
In hot,, knotty or knobby; provided with knots 
or internal transverse partitions, as the leaves 
of some species of Juncus, — 2. In zo6l,i (a) 
Having a node or nodes: said of a longitudinal 
body which is swollen or dilated at one or more 
points, (b) Having knot-like swellings on the 
surface.— Nodose antennm. in entom,, antennm hav- 
ing one, two, or more enlarged and knot-like joints, the 
others being slender. 

nodosity (no-dos'i-ti), n. ; pi. nodosities (-tiz). 
[= F. nodositS s'lt. nodositd, < LL. nodositas, 
nodosity, < L. nodosus, knotty: see nodose,] 1, 
The state or quality or being nodose or knotty; 
knottiness. — 2. A Knotty swelling or protuber- 
ance ; a knot. 

No, no ; . . . it [Croft’s Life of Young] is not a good 
imitation of Johnson ; It has all his pomp without his 
force ; it has all the nodosities of the oak without its 
strength ; it has all the contortions qf the sibyl without 
the inspiration. Burke, in Frior, xvL 


uurke, in Frior, xvL 


which a heavenly body passes or appears to pass to the 
north of the plane of the orbit or great circle with which 
its own orbif or at 


its own orbif or apparent orbit is compsj^ is called the 
ascending node; that where it descends to the south is 
called the descending node. (See dragons head and toM, 
under drckgon.') At the vernal equinox tne sun is in its 
sacending node, at the autumnal equinox in its descending 


taugeut-plane having a parabolic contact at one 
of the points of tangency. 
node-couple (ndd'kup^l), n. A pair of points 
on a surface at which one plane is tangent : so 
called because a point of tangency of two sur- 
faces is always a node of their curve of inter- 
section.— Node-oonple curve, a curve on a surface 
the locus of all its node-couples. 

node-cusp (nod'kusp), n, A singularity of a 
plane curve produced by the union of a node, a 
cusp, an innection, and a bitangent; a ram- 
phoid cusp. 

node-plane (nod 'plan), n, A tangent-plane to 
a surxace. Cayley, 

node-triplet (nddHrip^let), n, A sinffularity of 
a surface consisting of a plane which touches 
the surface in three points, 
nodi, n. Plural of nodus, 
nodiak (nS'di-ak), n, [Native name.] The 
Papuan spiny ant-eater, Zaglossus or Acantho- 
glossus hruijni, it is of monrvobust form than the 
common Australian echidna, with Amuoh longer deourved 
snout, three-clawed feet, and spiny tongue; the color is 
blackish with whit# i^ihes. The aulmidlives In burrows, 
and subsists on insects. See cut undst J^Mdnidm. 
nodical (nod'i-kal), a, [< node + -io-al,] In 
astron,, of or pertaining to the nodes: applied 


nodous (no'dus), a, [< L. nodo^, knotty : see 
nodose,] Knotty ; full of knots, [Bare.] 

This [the ring-finger] is seldom or lasiof all affected with 
the gout, and when that becometh nodous, men continue 
not long after. Sir T, Browne, Yulg. Err., Iv. 4. 

nodular (no^'u-lftr), a, [< nodule -h -ar\] 
Pertaining to or in the form of a nodule or 
knot ; consisting of nodules.— Nodular iron ore. 
Same as eaglestone. 

nodularioUB (nod-u-la'ri-us), a, [< nodule + 
-arious,] Having nodules; characterized by 
small knots or lumps. 

nodulated (uo^'u-la-ted), a, [< nodule + -atel 
+ -fid^,] Havinjg nodules; nodose. 

On the bard palate . . . was an irregularly raised patch 
of fwdulated character. Lancet, No. 8467, p. 1110. 

nodulation (nod-u-ld'shpn), n, [< mdule + 
-afion.] The state of being nodulated; also, 
the process of becoming nodulated. 

The nodulation of the material may go on in that posi- 
tion. Seienee, Kill. 146. 

nodule (nod'ul), n, [< L. nodulus, a little knot, 
dim. of nodus, a knot; see node,] A little knot 
or lump, specifically— (a) In anat., the anterior end 
of the inferior vermiform process of the cerebellum, pro- 
jecting into the fourth ventricle, in front of the uvula. 
Also called laminated tubercle and nodulus. (b) In entom., 
a small rounded elevation on a surface ; a tubercle, (o) In 
hot., the strongly refractive thickening to be observed on 
the valval side of many diatom frustules, occurring in the 
middle and at the end of the central clear space not oc- 
cupied by the transverse striee. (d) In gedl,, a rounded, 
variously shaped mineral mass: a form of concretionary 
structure frequently seen, especially in clay and argiUa- 
ceouB limestones. The earthy carbonate of iron (clay- 
Ironstonel an important ore. veiy commonly occurs in 


IronstoneX an important ore, very commonly occurs in 
the nodular form. The common clay-stones called fairy- 
atones In Scotland furnish a good illustration of thu 
mode of occurrence of mineral matter. The nucleus of sU ' 
these is generally some organised substance, as a piece 
of sponge, a shell, a leaf, a fish, or the excrement of 
fishes or otiier animals : but sometimes an inoraanio frag- 
ment serves as the center. Nodules, as of trolUte, graph- 
ite, etc., often occur in massea of meteoric iron. Sec me- 
eeorae.---ijmip]iold nodules. Beefim^Aofd.— Nodnles 


of AraatInB. See eotvom AraaUbii, under eonnie. 
nodulea (no^'uld), a, [< noauU + -ea^,] Hav- 
ing littie knots or lumps. 

Dissect with hammers 
Thegnmlte rook, the nodvi'd flint calcine. 
J0r.N.lSii^fi,BotaiiicalGarden,1.2.8S6. {LaMamb,) 



Htu^ of 

0 UtUo knot. 4* /mv «> £. i.] Haviii^ 

or Witffettg nodules. 

nodllUftm,(tt^^ o. [< L. nodidMr, 

B little knot, 4- /onna, form.] In the form of 
a nod^e; bearing nodules or knots. 

noduloM, MdulOM (nod'Yrl?«> «• C< NL- 

noduUms. < L. nodulusy a little knot: see nod- 



a nodule. For speoifio use as the name of part 
of the eerebellum, see mduU (a), 
nodns (nd^dus), n. ; pi. nodi (-dl). [L., a knot, 
node: see nod^.] 1. A knot.— 2. In mtisiCj 


Ghemioal itiinalatioii of thti point ia itated by him to pro- 
duce forced movements of leaping and running either 
straight forward or in a circle. 

Noeggerathia(neg-e-rfi'thi-a),n. [NL., named 
after J. Ndggeram^ a German mining engineer 
and geologist (1788-1877).] A genus of fossil 
plants described bv Sternberg (1820), found in 
the European coal-measures, but only rarely, 
and in regard to the afldnities of which there 
have been much doubt and discussion, some of 
the latest authorities place it among the Cyeadacem. The 
nervation of the leaves bears considerable resemblance to 
that of the gingko-tree, a conifer. Leaquereux describes 
certain fossil plants occurring in the coal-measures of Ohio 
and Alabama, which more nearly resemble NoeggeraUaa 
than do any others found in tlie United States, under the 
generic name of WhitUeteya, 

No81, u. Bee NoweU, 

noematic (no-e-mat'ik), a. [< Gr. vd^/ua, a per- 
ception, a thought, understanding, < voelv^ see, 
perceive, < vdof, vovc^ perception, mind: see 
mm,'] Of or pertaining to the imderstanding; 
mental; intellectual. 

noematical (nd-e-mat'i-kal), a. [< mematic + 
•aU] Same as noematic, ** Cudworthy Morality, 
iv. 3. 

noematically (no - e -mat ' i -kal-l ), adv. In the 
understanding or mind. Dr!'H, More, Immor- 
tality of the Soul, i. 2. 

noexnics (np-em^iks), n, [< Gr. vd^/za, a per- 
ception (see noemaUe), 4- -fVw.] The science 
of the understanding; intellectual science. 
TRare.] 

NoStian (no-e'shian), a, and n. [< Or. Nor/rdf, 
NoStus (see def.)/'4- -ian,] I, a. Of or pertain- 
ingto Noetus or NoStianism. 

n, n, A follower of Notitus of Smyrna in 
Asia Minor, who about a. d. 200 founded a 
Mouarohian sect or school, and taught a form 
of Patripassianism. 

NolStiaiUSlll (no-e^shiau-izm), vi, [< Noetian + 
•dsm,] The teachings of No6tus or of the Noiv 
tiaus. See Noetian, 

nobtic (no-et'ik), a, [< Gr. voffiriKlKy quick of 
perception, < vogmqy a perception, voayrdr;, per- 
ceivable, also perceiving, < vonv, perceive, see, 
< rdof, vovgj perception, understanding, mind: 
see mm,] Relating to, performed by, or origi- 
nating in the intellect. 

I would employ the word noetic . . . to express all those 
cognitions that originate in the mind itself. 

Sir W, Hamilton, Metaph., xxxviii. 

Nobtio world, the archetypal world of Plato. 

lio8tlcal(no-et'i-kal),a. [<7iO€tie+ -ah] Same 
as meUo, 

no-oye pea (no'i pe). A variety of pulse pro- 
duced by the shrub Cajanm Indicm, [Jamaica. ] 

noff, A contraction of nv of, not of or nor of. 

aogi (nog), w, [A var. of hna>g; cf. 8w. knagg, a 
knot, kna^, ss Dan. knag, hiage, a knot, a wood- 
the cog of a wheel: see knag,] 1, A 
wooden pin; specihcally, in ship-carp,, a tree- 
nail driven through the heel of each shore that 
supports the ship on the slip. — 2. One of the 
pins or combinations of pins and antifriction 
rollers in the lever of 
a clutch-counling, at- 
tached to ^e inner sides 
of the bifurcations of 
the clutch-lever, and 
working in a groove 
turned in and entirely 
around the movable 
part of the clutch, for 
the latter along 
the feather of the rotat- 
®jja^t to engage it 
with its coimteipart on 
the shaft to be rotated. 

A briok-bhaped 
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niece of wood inserted in an internal wall; a 
Ihuber-briek.— 4. In mining, a 0 €«; a square 
block of wood used to build up a chock or oog- 
paok for supporting the roof in a coal-mine. 
—5. pi. The shank-bones. HaUiweU, [Prov. 
Bnp.j 

aogi (nog), V. #. ; pret. and pp, nogged, ppr. nog- 
gtng, p nog^, nj 1. In s^-carp., to secure 
• by^a nog or treenail.— 2. To fill with brick- 
work. See nogging, 

nog^ (nog), n, [Abbr. of noggin,] 1. A little 
pot; a mug; a noggin. — 2. A kind of strong 
ale. 

Dog Walpole laid a quart of fwg on 't 
He 'd either make a hog or dog on 't. 

Suift, Upon the Horrid Plot. 
Norfolk nog, a atrong kind of ale brewed in Norfolk, 
England. 

Here's Hor/olk nog to be had at next door. 

Vanbrugh, Jouniey to London, i. 2. 

noggen (nog'n), a, [< 7iogs + 1. Made 

of nogs or hemp. Hence — 2. Thick; clumsy; 
rough. [Prov. Eng. in both UBes.] 
nogfl^ (nog 'in), w. [Also naggin, formerly 
sometimes knoggin; < Ir. noigin = Gael, noig- 
ean, a wooden cup ; cf. Gael, cnagan, an earthen 
pipkin ; Ir. cnagaire, a noggin; t ir. Gael, cnag, 
a knob, peu, knock, etc.: seo knag, Cf. nogK] 

1 . A vessel of wood ; also, a mug or similar 
vessel of any material. 

'ilie furniture of this Uaravaiisora consisted of a large 
iron Pot, two oaken Tahiti, two Benches, two Chairs, and 
a Potheen Noggin. Caiiyle, Sartor Kesartus, p. 106. 

2. The contents of such a vesBul; a small amount 
of liquor, as much as might suffice for one per- 
son. 

The sergeant . . . brought up his own mug of beer, 
into which a noggin of gin had been put. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xxxiv. 

3. One end of a keg that has been sawn into 
halves, used for various imrposos on shipboard. 

4. The head; the noddle. [Colloq.J 



Hogging (nog'ing), w. [Verbal n. of nog^, «>.] 
1. In building, brickwork serving to fill the in- 
terstices between wooden quarters, especially 
in partitions. — 2. In ship-carp,, the act of se- 
curing the heels of the shores with treenails. 
See nofy t Woggliig-pieoeB, horizontal pieces of tim- 
ber fitting in between the quarters in brick-nogging and 
nailed to them, for the purpikic of strengthening the brick- 
work. Also noggiih, 

noggle (nog'l), e, i, ; pret. and p)). noggkd, ppr. 
noggling, [Cf. naggle,] To walk awkwardly. 
[Prov. Eng,] 

HOggler (nog'16r), n. An awkward or bungling 
person. [Prov. Eng.] 

noggy (nog'i), a, [Appar. < nof^ + -i/i.] Tipsy; 
intoxicated. [Prov. Eng. 1 
noghtt, o>dv, A Middle English form of naught, 
notl, 

HOgB (nogz), 71, [Chlgin obscure. Hence 7iog- 
ge7i,] Hemp. [Prov. Eiig.J 
nohow (no'how), adv, [< adv,, 4* how^,] 
1. In no manner; not in any way; not at all. 
[Colloq.] — 2. Out of ono^s ordinary way; out 
of sorts. [Slang.] —To look nohow, to bo out of 
countenance or embarrassed, Davies, [Slang.] 

I could not speak a word ; I dare say I looked rw’how. 

Mme. D'Arhlay, Diary, 1. 161. 

Then, struck with the peculiar expression of the young 
man’s face, slio added “ Ain’t Mr. B. so well this morning ? 
you look all nohow.'* 

In IHckem, Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions, 
noiancet, W. See tioyance, 
noiet, and n. St‘e wo//, 
noil (noil), w. [Piarly mod. E. 7ioyle; < OP. 
noiel, nmjcl, 7iHiel, 7iorl, nouyau, a button, buckle; 
appar. same as 7ioiel, etc,, a kernel (see newcl^, 
7umel^), but perha})s dim. of non, < L. 7iodm, a 
knot : see tiode,] One of the short pieces and 
knots of wool taken from the long staple in the 
process of combing. These are used for felting pur- 
poses, or are made int4) inferior yams, which are put Into 
cloth to increase Its thickness. The name is also given to 
waste silk. 

•No person shall put any noyUs, thrums, oto., or other do- 
ceivable thing, into any broad woolen cloth. 

SUU, Jao. I., c. 18, quoted in Notes and Queries, 6th sor., 

rx. 86. 

It is the function of the various forms of combing ma 
chine now in use to separate the “top” or long fibre from 
the noil or short and broken wool. JBneye. BriL, XXIV. 6(}0. 

noil-yarn (noil'ya-m ), n. An inferior quality of 
yam spun from the combings of waste silk or 

nointt (noint), V. t, [Also dial, nint; < ME. 
minten, by apheresis from anoint: see awm'w/.] 
^me as anoin t, 

Noynt hem ther-wyth ay when thow may. 

Political Poetnt, etc. (ed. FurnivallX p. 218. 


She fetched to vs 

Ambrosia, that an aire moat odorous 
Beara still about It ; which she noffitsd round 
Our either nosthrils, and In it quite drown’d 
The nastie whale-smell. Chapman, Odyssey, Iv. BOB, 

noisancet (noi'zans), n. An obsolete form of 
nuisaTice. 

And yef ye take eny of owrea thei shuU helpe yow to 
oure noytaunee. Merlin (E. E. T. 9,), lit 4B0. 

Much noisance they have every where by wolves. 

HoUdnd, ir. of Camden, il. 68. {Daviet,) 

noisantt (noi'zant), a, [ME. noisaunt, < OF. 
nuisafit, ppr. of nuisir, F. nuire, < L. nocere, 
hurt^ harm: see nocew^. Cf. not^awce.] Harm- 
ful; troublesome. 

Iff it be, ye shall haue grctlv to doo 
Huge noisaunt pannes with aduersite, 

And desherite be wretchedly also. 

Bom, qf Partenay (B. E. T. 8.), 1. 104B. 

noise (noiz), n, [< ME. noise, noyse, < OP. fioise, 
fioyse, noisse, 7t08e, noxe, mce, F. mdse = Pr. 
nama, noysa, nueisa ss OSp. noxa, a dispute, 
wrangle, strife, noise; origin uncertain; ac- 
cording to some, < L. nausea, disgust uausea 
(see namea)*, accordinf^ to others, < L. mtxia, 
hurt, harm, damage, injury (see noxious); but 
neither explanation is satisfactory in regard to 
either form or sense. Confusion of form and 
sense with some other words, as those repre- 
sented by 7ioisance, noisant, and annoy, my, 
noysome, noisome, etc., seems to have occurred.] 

1. A sound of any kind and proceeding from 
any source; especially, an annoying or dis- 
agreeable sound, or a mixture of confused 
sounds; a din: as, the rtoise of falling water; 
the 7ioi8e of battle, in acoucUcs a nciae, as opposed to 
a tftne, is a sound pmduced by confused, irregular, and 
practically uiianalyzable vibrations. 

Ther sholdc ye haue horde grete brekinge of speres, and 
grete no]ys« of swerdesvpon helmesand vpon aheldes, that 
the Bwoiide was herde in to the Citee clerly. 

Merlin (E,kT.».), li. 207. 

There is very little noise in this City of Publick Cries of 
things to be sold, or any Disturbance from Pamphlets and 
Hawkers. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 22. 

Standing on the polished marble floor, 
liCave all the mises of the stpiare behind. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 4. 

2. Outcry , clamor ; loud, importunate, or con- 
tinued talk: as, to make a great noise about 
trifles. — 3. Frequent talk; much public con- 
versation or discussion; stir. 

Though ther were a noyse among the preset 
Yet wist ho wele as for fayre Ularionai^ 

That he was lio thing gilty in that case. 

Qenerydes(E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1B17. 

Socrates lived in Athens during the great plague which 
has made so much noise in all ages, and never caught the 
least infection. Spectator, 

Adventurers, like prophets, though they make great 
abroad, have seldom much celebrity in their own 
countries. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. lOB. 

4t. Report; rumor. 

(/leopatra, catching but the least mnse of this, dies in- 
stantly. Shak., A. and C., i. 2. 145. 

They say you are bountiful ; 

1 like tlib luHse well, and I come to try it. 

Fletcher {and Massinger 1), Lover's Progress, !. 2. 

But, in pure earnest, 

How trolls the common noise f 

Ford, Lady’s Trial, i. 1. 

5t. A set or company of musicians; a band. 

And see if thou canst find out Sneuk’s noise; Mistress 
Tearshoet would fain hear some music. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 11. 4. 18. 

Proclaim his idol lordship, 

More than ten criers, or six mtise of trumpets ! 

li, Jonsim, Sejanus, v. 8. 

Wore 't not a rail* Jest, if they should come sneaking 
upon us, like a horrible wnse of fiddlers ¥ 

Dekker and Webster, Westward Ho, ii. 8. 

(^anst thou hear this stutf, Freeman? I cou’d as soon 
suffer u whole NoUsi of Flatterers at a great Man's l^vee 
in a Morning. Wycherley, Plain Dealer, 1. 1. 

0t. Offense ; offensive savor. 

He onfecte the firmament with his felle noise. 

IHstruetion qf Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 9.96. 

To make a nolee in tbe world, to he much talked of; 
attain such iiot(jrfety or renown as to be a subject of fre- 
quent talk or of public comment or discussion. 

The mighty Empires which have rnoda the m'eatest 
noise in the world nave taken up but an inconsiderable 
pail of the whole earth. Stiilingfleet, Sermons, I. xii. 
=:Syn. 1. Titne, etc. (see sound, n,, 2 and 8); din, clatter, 
blare, hubbub, racket, uproar. 

noise (noiz), v , ; prot. and pp, noised, ppr. nois- 
ing. f< ME. noiseyi, noysen; from the noun.] 
I.t intratis. To sound. 

other harm 

Those terrours which thou speak’st of did me none ; 

I never fear'd they could, though iwising loud. 

MUUm, P. H., iv. 488. 

n. trans, 1. To spread by rumor or report; 
report: often with abroad. 
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Byght thtis the peide merily loraff 
As off the good rule no|^ of chum to, 

Sim, qf Partmay (B, B. T. 8,X 1 1566. 
All these sayings were wttmd lAroad, Luke 1 66. 
It Is noited he hath a mass of treasure. 

5Aair.,T.of A.,iv. 8.4<M, 

2t. To roport of; spread rumors concerning; 
accuse publicly. 

The wydow noysuth you, Sir Thomas, that ye sold a wey 
salt but for xxs. that she might hafe had xls. for every 
wey ; 1 pray you aunswer that for your aoqnytoiUe. 

Poston Letters, I. 228. 
And for as mech as I am oredybilly informyd how that 
Sir Myle Stapylton, knyght^ with other vll dysposed per- 
sones, defame and fslsly noyie me in morderyng of Thomas 
Denys, the Orowner, . . . and tlie seyd Stapylton ferther- 
more noyttilh me with gret robries. Poston LetUn, 11. 27. 

df. To disturb with noise. Dryden, 
noisefnl (noiz'fdl), a. [< noise -r -ful,"] Noisy; 
loud; clamorous; making much noise or talk. 
He sought for quiet, and content of mind. 

Which noU^fd towns and courts can never know. 

Jbrydtn, Epil. Spoken at Oxford (1674), 1. 6. 

noiseleBS (noiz^les), a. [< noise + Mak- 

ing no noise or bustle; silent. 

On our qnick*st decrees 
The inaudible and wAtdm foot of Time 
Steals ere we can effect them. 

Shak., All’s Well, v. 8. 41. 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the naUeiUgB tenor of their way. * 

Gray, Elegy. 

BOiselOBSly (noiz'les-li), adv. In a noiseless 
manner; without noise ; silently. 
noiselessneBB (noizMes-nes), n. The state of 
being noiseless or silent; absence of noise; 
silence. 

nolBetta (nwo-zet'), w. [F., < Noisette, aproper 
name^ < noisette, dim. of noix, a nut, < u, nm, 
a nut: see nucleus,'] A variety of rose. 

The great yellow noinette swings its canes across the 
window. KingAey, 

noisily (noi'zi-li), adv. In a noisy manner; 
with noise ; with noisiness, 
noisiness (nol'zi-nes), n. The state of being 
noisy; loudness of sound; clamorousness. 
noifKime (noi^sum), a, [Formerly also nousome, 
^wisom; < noy + -some. Not connected with 
noise,] If. Hurtful; mischievous; noxious: 
as, a noisome pestilence. 

1 send my four sore judgments upon Jerusalem, the 
sword, and the famine, and the noisonm beast, and the 
pestilence. Esek. xiv. 21. 

Sir John Forster, I dare well say, 

Made us this noirnm aftCi'noon. 

Said qfthe Peidtwin (Ohild’s BaUads, VI. 189). 
They became noynome euen to the very persons of men. 

Quoted in Capt, John <SMA*s works, II. 140. 

2. Offensive to sight or smell, especially to 
the latter; producing loathing or disgust; dis- 
gusting; speciflcally, ill-smelUng. 

Foul words is but foul wind, and foul wind is but foul 
breath, and foul breath is noisome. 

Shak., Much Ado, v. 2. 68. 
Under the Conventicle Act his goods had been distrain- 
ed. and he had been flung into one noisome jail after an- 
other, among highwaymen and housebreakers. 

Macaulay f Hist. Eng., vii. 

8. Bisa^eeable, in a general sense ; extreme- 
ly offensive. [Bare.] 

She was a horrid little girl, . . . and had a slow, orab- 
like way of going along, without looking at what she was 
about, which was very noisome and detestable. 

JOioketUf Message from the Sea, iii. 
aSim. 2. PenUeUmt, etc. See noxious, 
noisomely (noi'sum-li)^ adv. Offensive! V to 
sight or smell; with noxious or offensive odors. 
noisomeneSB (noi'sum-nes), n. The quality of 
being noisome, hurtful, unwholesome, or offen- 
sive; noxiousness; offensiveness. 

Foggy noisomeneM from fens or marshes. 

Sir Wotton, Elem. of Architecture. 
There was not a touch of anything wholesome, or pleas- 
ant, or attractive, to relieve the noitomenm ot the (metto 
to its visitors. Howrili, Venetian Life, xiv. 

noisy (noi'zi), a, [< noise 4- -yl.] 1. Making 
a loud noise or sound; clamorous; turbulent. 

Although he employs his talents wholly in his closet, he 
is sure to raise the hatred of the noisy crowd. Swift, 

2. Full of noise ; characterized by noise ; at- 
tended with noise ; as, a noisy place ; a noisy 
quarrel. 

0 leave the noisy town ! 0 come and see 
Our country cots, and live content with me I 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Eclogues, U. 85. 
Noisy duck. See duek^, mSyn. Vociferous, blatant, brawl- 
ing, uproarions, boisterous, 
nokt, n, A Middle English form of node, 
noket, n, A Middle English form of noolc, 
nokes (noks), n. [Prob. from the surname 
Nokes, which is due to ME. ohes, oaks.] A 
ninny ; a simpleton. 
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nokettt. s* [A dim. of noke, fiook. 1 A nook of 
ground! HaUiwea. fF^v. Eng.] 
nokta (nok'tft), n. A rhomboidal mark in a 
table of logarithms to mark a change of the 
figure in a certain^ace of decimals. 

Hola (nd'lS)y n, [nL.] The typioal genus of 
NoUdw, founded by Leaoh in 1619, by him placed 
in Pyrales, by others referred to Bomhyoes, 
Tlie fore wings are Short, much widened behind, with 
moderately pointed tips and a slightly carved hind bor- 
der ; there are patches of raised Scales below the costa, in 
variable number ; the hind wings are short, ronnded, and 
unmarked ; nervures 8 and 4, 0 and 7 rise on long stalks, 
or 4 is wanting ; and the male antennie are strongly cili- 
ated or pectinated. The larva are broad and flat, with 14 
legs ana hairy warts. It is a wide-spread genua^ rather 
northern. N. sorghMa feeds on sorghum in the United 
Statea 

Nolana (no-la'nft), n, [NL. (LinneBus, 1767), < 
LL. nola, a little bell (for a dog); a doubtful 
word, occurring but once, with a var. nota, a 
mark, sto. prem. the right form.] A genus of 
plants of the order Comolvulacece, type of the 
tribe Nolanew, and known by the broadly bell- 
shaped angled corolla and basilar style. There 
are about 7 species, of Chili and Peru, mainly maritime. 
They are prostrate or spreading plants with undivided 
leaves ana bluish flowers in the axils. They are some- 
times called CkUian hdhfUmsr. N, at^ioiJma, with sky- 
blue flowers having white and yellow center, is the most 
frequently cultivated. 

Nolanem (np-la'nB-S), n,j)l, [NL. (O. Don, 1838), 
< Nolana + hjcb.] A tribe of dicotyledonous 
gamopetalous plants of the order Convohula- 
eecB, typified by the genus Nolana^ and distin- 
l^iiBhea by the plicate corolla and fruit divided 
into nutlet-like lobes. Five genera and 26 apeoies 
are known, all natlvea of South America. They are iierbs 
or shrubs with alternate leaves without stipules. Lindley 
gave to the group the rank of an order (SolanacecB). 
noldt. A contraction of ne wolde, would not. 
nolet, n. See noil, 

nolens volens (no'lenz vo'lonz). pL. : nolens, 
ppr. of nolle, be unwilling (see noliiion) : volens, 
ppr. of velle, be willing : see voUlion,] Unwill- 
ing (or) willing ; willy-nilly. 

Nojidm (nol'i-dl), n.pl, [NL., < Nola + -idw,] 
A family of motns named from the genus Nola. 
noli-me-tangere (no'li-me-tan'je-re), n. [< L. 
noli me tangere, touch me not;’’ wow, 2d pers. 
impv. of nolle, not wish, be unwilling (see wo- 
lition)] me me; tangere, touch (see tow- 
gent), Cf. touch-me^ot,] 1. Inhof. : {a) Anlant, 
Impatiens Noli-me-tangere, (h) A plant of the ge- 
nus Echallium, the wild or squirting cucumber. 
— 2. In med,, a lupus or epithelioma or other 
eroding uleerof the face; more especially, lupus 
of the nose. — 8. A picture representing Jesus 
appearing to St. Mar^ Magdalene after his 
resurrection, as related in Jonn xx. 
nolition (no-lish'qn), n, [= F. noUtion = Sp. 
noUdon = f g. nollgdo; < L. nolle (Ist pers. smg. 
pres. ind. nolo), be unwilling (< wo, not, + velU, 
will), + 4tion, Cf. voUtUm, Cf. LL. nolentia^ 
unwillingness.] Unwillingness: the opposite 
of volitum, [Bare.] 

There are many that pray against a temptation for a 
month together, and so long as the prayer is fervent, so 
long the man hath a nofttton, and a direct enmity against 
the lust. Jer, Taylor^ Works (ed. 1B85X I. 040. 

nollt (nol) , w. [Also nole, nowl, noul, noulc; < ME. 
nol, noil, nollCf the head, neck, < AS. knot, 
{hnoll-) = OHG. hnol, nolle = MHG. nol, the top 
of the head.] 1. The head. 

Though this be derklioh endited ffor a dull nolle, 
Michenede is it not to rowse tbere-on. 

Sichard the Sedeless, i. 20. 
Then came October fall of merry glee ; 

Fur yet his noule wastotty of the must, 

Whicli he was treading in the wine-fats see. 

Spenser, F. Q., VU. vil. 89. 

2. Head-work; hard study* 

Then I would desire Mr. Dean and Mr. Leaver to re- 
mit the scholars a day of nmde and punishment, that they 
might remember me. 

Aseham, To the Fellows of Bt. John's, Oct., 1561. 

nolle (nol'e), r. i. ICnolle (prosequi).] To enter 
a nolle prosequi. 

nqlleity (no-le'i-ti), n, [< L* nolle, be unwilling 
(see noUtion), ’4- -e-ity,] Unwillingness; no- 
lition. Boget. [Bare.] 
nolle prosequi (nol'e pros'e-kwi). [L.: nolle, 
be unwilling; prosequi, follow after, prosecute: 
see nolition andpro^eqwt.] In law: (a) in civil 
actions, an acknowledgment by the plaintiff 
that he will not further^oseoute his suit, as 
to the whole or a part el the cause of action, 
or against epme or one of several defendants 
(Bingham)*, (h) in criminal oases, a declara- 
tion of record from the legal representative of 
the government that he will no further prose- 
cute the x>articular indictment or some desig- 


nated part thereof AbbrevUdied if^ 

pros* 11 ‘ ^ 

nolooottt«ndars(Ha'l$kqn^ten^d^r6). 
to, Ist perB* sing, pres* ind* of nelkL oe tumlling: 
oontenaere, contend: see eontend*] In arimirm 
law, a plea equivalent, as against the proseeu^ 
tion. to that of guilty.^ It submits to tiie 

K unishment, but does not admit the faots al* 
)ged. 

no^t, V, [ME.; origin obscure.] L frans. 
To strike. 

And another, anon, he neivU to ground, 

Bhent of tho ehalkeB, shudrlthom Itwyn. 

DestrwAion qf Troy (E. B. T. S.X L 6580. 

n. intram. To strike. { 

nolpet, n, [ME., < nolpe, v,] A blow* 

Bneaa alio auntrid to ale 

Amplurmak the f ueraq, with a ftrne apelre , 

And Neron the noble with a nolpe alae. 

DeStrwBmiJTroy lJL B.T. S.X L 14067, 

nol. pros. An abbreviation of nolle prosequL 
nolt (ndlt), n, A variant of nout, weofl. 
nolt]ierd.(nait'herd), n, [A var. of nouikerd, 
neatherd,] A neatherd. [Prov. Eng.] 

The JVbtth«nto attend to the oowa on the Town Moora,on 
which the freemen and their widowa have a right cf de- 
paaturing cattle. MunUip. Corp, Depart (1885), p. 1646. 

nom^t. A preterit of nimK 
nom^ (h6u), n, [F., < L. nomen, a name: see 
nomen,] Name—Nom de guerre. [F., lit. a war- 
name.] (at) Formerly, in France, a name taken by a aol- 
dier on entering the aervice. Hence— (5) A fletitioua name 
temporarily aaaumed for any purpoae. 

Jane Clifford was her name, as hooka aver; 

Fair Eoaamoud was but her nom ds guerre, 

Dryden, EpiL to Henry IL, L a 

Horn de plume. [F.. lit a pen-name; a phrase invented 
in England, in imitation of nom de guerre, and not used in 
France.] A pseudonym used by a writer instead of hii 
real name ; a aignature assumed by an author, 
nom. Au aboreviation of nominative, 
noma (no'ma), w. ; pi. nomcc (-me). [NL., < Or. 
vo/4, a spreading, a corroding sore : see nomd^,] 
In med,, a gangrenous ulceration of the mouth 
or of the pudendal labia in children; when af- 
fecting the mouth, called also gangrenous sto- 
matitis, or cancrum oris. Also none, 
nomad (nom'ad), a, and n, [Also nomade; =s 
G. Dan. nomade =s Sw. nomad rs F. nomade s 
Bp. n&mada, n&made s Pg. It. nomade, < L. no- 
mas (nomad-), < Gr. vo/iag (vo/md-), roaming or 
roving (like herds of cattle), grazing, feemng, 
< vk/iuv, pasture, drive to pasture, distribute: 
see nomei,] I. a. Wandering: same as no- 
madic, 

II. n, A wanderer; specifically, one of a wan- 
dering tribe ; one of a pastoral tribe of people 
who have no fixed place of abode, but move 
about from place to ^ace according to the state 
of the pasturage; hence, a member of any rov- 
ing race. 

The Numidian nomadee, so named of chaunging their 
pasture, who carrle their cottages or sheddes (and thoae 
are all their dwelling houses) about with them upon wainea. 

Holland, tr. of niny, v. 8. 

NomSida (nom'^ft), n, [NL. (Fabricius, 1775), 
< Gr. vo/idg (vouad-)] nemad : see nomad,] A ge- 
nus of naked bees or cuckoo-bees of the family 
Apidos and the subfamily CucuUnes, it is of la^e 
extent, over 70 species occurring in North Ameiica alone. 
Tho body is of graceful form, almoat entirely naked, and 
ornamented with pale markiiiga ; the abdomen is subaes- 
sile ; the legs are sparsely pubescent, if at all so ; the aou- 
tellum la often obtusely bituberculate, but has no lateral 
teeth; and the atigma is well developed and lanceolate. 
The female places her egga in the cella of Andrena, 
nomade (nom'ad), a, and n. Same as nomad, 
nomadian (no-ma'di-an), n, [< nomad + -ia/n,] 
A nomad, iforth Bn^t, Bev, [Bare.] 
nomadic (no-mad'ik), a, [< Gr. vo/mdiKdq, be- 
longing to pasturage or to the life of a herds- 
man, pastoral, < vo/mc (vo/mS-), nomad: see noet* 
ad,] • 1. Wandering; roving; leading the life 
of a nomad: speoifically applied to pastoral 
tribes that have no fixed abode, but wander 
about from place to place according to the state 
of the pastimge. 

The Nomadie races, who wander with their herds and 
flocks over vast plains. 

IT. B, Varpenter, Prin. of PhyaioL (1B68), 1 1040. 
2. Fig^tively, wandering; changeable; un- 
settled. 

The American is nomadie in religion, in ideai^ In morale 
and leaves his faith and oplniona with aa much indiff erenoe 
aa the house in which'he was bom. 

howeU, Fireside Travels, p. 07. 

nomadically (nfi-mad^i-kal-ib ado, [< nomadio 
4* -a{ + In a nomadic manner: ad, to 

live nomadieally, 
nomadise, v, i. See nomadiss* 



^ The state of being a a<«ai- 
ad; noiiiadie hab&B or tendencies. 

dtiaftnigi^ which ftnolantly aroie between nomadim 
anA ^ ImttStiire dtlllntloiii emMed to Ite enoroeoh- 


1 ; 


[noM^a^sm), a. C» 
4dfir| The 


nomadise (nom'fjrdlz), v, i.i pret. and pp. nom- 
adize^ ppr* nomadizing, [s F. nomadii^; as 
nomad + -ize.J To live a nomadic life; wan- 
der about from place to place with flocks and 
herds for the sake of flnding pasturage ; subsist 
by ^e grazing of herds on herbage of natural 
growth. Also spelled nomadise. 

The Vogules nomocMN chiefly about the rtrere Irtish, 
Oby, ICaaMi and Volga. Tooke. 

A senamto trib^ the FUmana L a Vinnmana nomadim 
shout the PasyetiL Motoff, and Petchenga tundras. 

nomaiu^ (nd'man-si), n. [< F. nomande (ss 
Sp. nomanoia)f abbr. from onomanoie (see ono- 
man<^)f appar. bv confusion with F. nom, name.] 
The art or practice of* divining the destiny of 
persons by the letters which form their names. 
%hn8on, 

no-numVland (nd^manz4and). n, 1. A tract 
or district to which no one can lay[ a recognized 
or established claim ; a region which is the sub- 
ject of dispute between two parties ; debatable 
land. See debatable. 

Some observers have established an Intermediate king- 
dom. a sort of no-man*t4and, for the reception of those de- 
batable organisms which cannot be definitely and posi- 
tively classed either amongst vegetables or amongst ani- 
mals. H. A. Nicholton, 

2. Same as JaeWs land (which see, under Jaek^), 
—8. A fog-bank. 

nomarch (nom'ark), n, [a F. nomarque^ < Or. 
vo/jtdpxflCi the chief or governor of a province, < 
a province, + apxetVf rule.] The gov- 
ernor or prefect of a nome or department in 
modem tfreece. 

nomarchy (nom'^-ki), n.; pi. nomarchies (-kiz), 
[< Gr. vopaoxittf the onioe or government of a 
nomarch, < vopdpxvQj anomaren; see nomarch, 
A government or department under a nom- 
aren, as in niodem Greece; the jurisdiction 
of a nomarch. 

nomartbral (nd-mUr'thr^), a, [< Gr. 
law, + Apdoov, a joint: seehrffemZ.j Normally 
articulated; not having the dorsolumbar ver- 
tebral joints peculiar: applied to the edentates 
of the Old world, in distinction from those of 
the New World, which are xenarthral. T. (HU, 
Stand. Nat. Hist., V. 66. 
nomblest, See numbles, 
nombretf n, and v. An obsolete form of number. 
nombril (nom'bril), «. [< F. nombrilf < L, urn- 
biUouSy navel: see numbles and 
umbiUous,'} In her.y same as na- 
vel point (which see, under navel). 
nome^t, n. An obsolete form of 
name. 

Horned, a. and v. An obsolete 
form of numb (original past par- 
ticiple of nmX). 

nome^ (nom), n. [< F. .ndme (in 
alg.), < L. nm/heuy a name: see 
nomen, name^.^ in aig., a term, 
nome^ (nom), n, [< F. nome = Pg. nomo, < L. 
nomus, nomoSfK Gr. a district, department, 

g rovince,< vipeiv, deal out, distribute, have and 
old, use, dwell in, pasture, graze, etc.: see 
nmX,’\ A province or other political division 
of a country, especially of modem Greece and 
ancient Egypt. 

Coins of the nomet of Egypt were struck only ^ Trajan, 
Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius. JBnoye, BriL, XVIl. 651. 

HOIQBB (n5m), n. [< F. nome = Pg. nofno; < 
Gr. v6/uoc, a usage, custom, law, ordinance, a 
musical strain, a kind of song or ode, < 
petv, distribute, have and hold, possess, use, 
etc. ; see nome*.] In one, Gr. music, a nile or 
form of melodic composition; hence, a song or 
melody conforming to such an artistic stan- 
dard. Also nomas, 

held thai^ the real model 



fessc-point; /•’, 
nombril; ir, baM;* 
point. 


. Of the ohorio soi 
was"* 
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(iuarteHy Rov. 

noniafl (no'mfi), n, [< L. nome, usually in pi. 
nomm, < Qr, a spreading {yopcu iheov, 
spreading sores), lit. a grazing, < vkpeiv, graze : 
see nom««.] in pathol,, same as noma. 

AOmaa (nd^men), n. ; pi. nomina (nom'i-nft). [L., 
a Mme: see A name; specifloally, 

distinguishing the gens or clan, being 
y^n iiddle one od the three names generally 
oowie by an^aaoient Boman of good birth: as, 
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Cains JuUm Oassar, of the gens of the Julii ; 
Marous TniUas Cioero, of the gens of the Tul- 
lU. See name, in natural history fiomsfi has ipeoiflo 
OMi: (a) The teehnioal name of any organlam— that is, 
the name which is ten^le aooordtng to teoognised laws 
of sodogiosl and botanical nomendanire; an oniym. (See 
om/m.) ih) Any word which entera Into the aaoal bino- 
mud desiiG^tion of a speoiee of animals or plants : a go- 
nerio or apeolflo name. In the MnnAitn nomenoiatiiTe, 
the baaia of the present systematio nomenolatOM in soOl- 
ogy and botany, nomina were disttoguiahed aa the nomsn 
pensrtoum ana the nomen tKvfok. *^0111001 gflOyniUniin, 
the generic name. See penui.— Nomsn a bare 

or mere nams^ nnaocompani^ by any description, and 
therefore not entitled to recognition.— Koman 8 PS<^*' 
omiL nomon trivlale, the specific or trivlsl nsme 
which, coupled with anti following the nomen generioum, 
completes the technical designation of an *nifnal or a 
plant. Bee aomiee. 

nomenclative (uo'men-kla-tiy), a, [< nomen- 
elat(ure) + -ive,] Pertaining to naming. Whit- 
ney, 

nomenclator (nd^men-kla-tor), n. [S3 F. nor 
menclateur = Sp. nomenclator I*g. notnenclador 
s It. nomenclatore, < L. nomenclator, sometimes 
nomenoulator, one who calls by name, < nomen, 
a name, 4* calare, call: see calends,^ 1, A per- 
son who calls things or persons by their names. 
In ancient Borne candidates canvassing for oflBice^ when 
appearing in public, were attended each by a nomenclator, 
who informed the candidate of the names of the persons 
they met, thus enabling him to address them by name. 

Whai^ will Cupid turn nomenckUor, and cry them? 

S. Jonson, Cynthia's Bevels, v. 3. 

Their names are knowno to the all -knowing power above, 
and in the meane while doubtlesse they wreck not whether 
yon or your NomenoUUor know them or not. 

MUUrn, On lief, of Humb. Bemoust. 

2. Gne who or that which mves names, or ap- 
plies individual or technical names. 

Needs must that Name infallible Success 
Assert, where CKkI the Numendator is. 

J, Beaumont^ Psyche, 111. 86. 

8. A list of names arranged alphabetically or 
in some other system; a glossary; a vocabu- 
lary; especially, a list of scientiflo names so 
arranged. 

nomenclatorial (no^men-kla-td'ri-al), a. [< 
nomenclator + -iah] Of or pertaining to a no- 
menclator or to the act of naming; nomencla- 
tory. 

It may be advisable to remark that nomendatorial pu- 
rists, objecting to the names Pitto and Philepitta us "bar- 
barous,” call tne former Coloburis and the latter Paictes. 

A. NewUm, Encyc. Brit, XIX. 149. 

nomenclatory (nd'mcn-kla-to-ri), a. [< no- 
mcficlator + -y.] Of or pertaining to naming; 
naming. 

Every conceptual act is so immediately followed as to 
seem accompanied by a rwnmidaUyrii one. 

WhUneyt Life and (iruwth of Language, p. 180. 

nomenclatress (iio'men-kla-tres), n. [< no- 
menclator + -€ss^ A female nomenclator. 

I have a wife who is a Nmmtidatrm, and will bo ready, 
on any occasion, to attend the ladies. Ghmrdian, No. luf. 

nomexiclatural (no'men-kla-tu-ral), a, [< 
nomenclature -al.'] Pertaining or according 
to a nomenclature. 

nomenclature (nd'men-kla-tur), n. [= F. no- 
menclature = Sp. Pg. It. nomenclatura, (, L. no- 
menclatura, a calling by name, a list of names, 
< nomen, name, + calare, call; see nomencla- 
for.] If. A name. 

To say where notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that 
there wanteth a term or noTnendature for it, is but a shift 
of ignorance. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

2. A system of names; the systematic naaning 
of things; specifically, the names of things in 
any art or science, or the whole vocabulary of 
names or technical terms which are appropri- 
ated to any particular branch of science : as, 
the nomenclature of botany or of chemistry. 
Compare terminology. 

If I could envj' any man for successful ill-nature, I 
should envy Lord Byron for his skill in satirical nomcn- 
ciatore. Sydney SmUh, To Lady Holland, 

The purposes of natural science remiire that its nomen* 
ekUure shiul be capable of exact definition, and that every 
descriptive technical terra be rigorously limited to the 
expression of the precise quality or mode of action to the 
designation of which it is applied. ^ ^ , 

Marsh, Lecte. on Eng. Lang., vill. 

8f. A glossary, vocabulary, or dictionary. 

There was at the end of the grammar a little nomenda- 
ture, called “The Christian Man’s Vocabulary,” which 
gave new appellations or (if you will) Christian names to 
fidmost everything in life. 

Additon, Beligions in Waxwork. 

Binary, binomial, polynomial nomemflatiire. see 
the adUMtives. » 83 m. 3. DMbmary, Qlotswry, etc. See 


Nomia (n6'mi-a), n. [NL. (Latreille, 1804), < 
(3 t. vdfuoQ, of pastoral, < vopei^, a 


nomiiialifliii 

shepherd, < vipeiv, pasture: see nome^, nomad,’} 

1, A genus of bees of the family Andrenidee, 
The second submarginal cell is quadrate or nearly so, and 
not narrowed towara the marginal cell : the body is large : 
the hind legs of the mole are more or less deformed ; and 
the apical antennal joint of the male Is elongate and not 
dilated. The curious curvature, dilatation, and sptnosity 
of the male's bind legs distinguish this genus and Buno* 
nUa from all other andrenids. There are two North Ameri- 
can species, from Nevada and Texas. 

2. A genus of tlneid moths founded by Clem- 
ens in May, 1860, and changed in August of that 
year to Chi^sopora, the only species being now 
called C, Ungulacella. 

nomial (n6'mi-al), n, [< nome^ + -»oL] In 
a single name or term. 

“ (nom'ik), a. and n. [< Gr. vopindg, per- 

iBining to the law, conventional, < v6poi', a law, 
usage, oustom: see nome^,} I. a. Customary or 
conventional: applied to the present mode of 
English spelling: opposed to Giosmc or phonetic, 
A, J, JSllts, 

Q, n, [eap,} The customary or conventional 
English spelling. See Glossic. A. J. JSllis. 
nomc^ (uom'ik), a. [<w<me6 + -ic. Ct nomic^.} 
Of or pertaining to a nome. See nome^. 

Prof. Mesger has pointed out many cases in which Pin- 
dar thus employs a recurrent word to guide the hearer to 
the proper apprehension of the nondc march in his poems. 

dtuarteTly Hav,, GLXlI. 167. 

nomina. n. Plural of nomen. 
nominal (nom^i-nal), a. and n, [=: F. nominal 
ss Sp. Pg. nominal = It. nominale, < L. nomi- 
nalin, peHaining to a name or to names, < no- 
7/i6‘n, a name: soo nomen, name’i^.} I. a. 1. Per- 
taining to a name or term ; giving the meaning 
of a word; verbal: as, a nominal definition. 

The nominal definition or derivation of a word is not 
sufficient to describe the nature of It. Bp, Pennon. 

2. Of or pertaining to a noun or substantive. 
— 3. Existing in name only; not real; osten- 
sible; merely so called: as, a nominal distinc- 
tion or difference; a nomnaf Christian; nomi- 
nal assets ; a nominal price. 

Thus the mind has three sorts of abstract ideas, or nom- 
inal essences. Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxxi. 12. 

You must have been long enough in this house to see 
that I am l>nt a nominal mistress of it, that my real power 
is nothing. Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, p. 183. 

In nuraerouB savage tribes the judicial function of the 
chief does not exist, or is nominal, 

H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 46. 

4. Nominalistic. — Nominal consideration, a con- 
sideration BO trivial in comparison with the real value 
as to be substantially equivalent to nothing, and usually 
named only as a form, without intending payment, as a 
consideration of one dollar in a deed of laniis.— Nominal 
damages, see damage.^ Nominal division, exchange, 
horse-power, mode, etc. See the houhb.— Nominal 
party, in law, one named as a party on the record of an ac- 
tion, but having no interest in the action. 

II. W. It. A nominalist. 

Thomists, Beals, Nominals, Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 677. 

, 2. A verb fonned from a noun ; a denominative, 
nominalism (non/i-nal-izm), n. fs=F. nominal- 
isme; uh nominal + -ism.} The doctrine that 
nothing is general but names; more specifical- 
ly, the doctrine that common nouns, as man, 
horse, represent in their generality nothing in 
the real things, but are mere conveniences for 
speaking of many things at once, or at most 
necessities of human thought; individualism. 
Medieval thinkers, especially those of the twelfth cen- 
tury, are classified as being cither nominalists or real- 
ists; modern philosophers have generally joined in the 
condemnation of medieval realism, but have neverthe- 
less been mostly rather realists than nominalists. The 
following are the most important varieties of nominal- 
ism : (a) That of the Stoics, who held that the only sort 
of thing that is not universal, and indeed the only sort 
that is not corporeal, is tlio meaning of a word (Gr. 
AtKTov, L. dictio) as something different from the actual 
thought and distinct for eacli language. (6) That of Bos- 
cellin, condemned by the ( hurch in 1002, whioh, though 
regarded as novel doctrine l)y his contemporarieB, so that 
lie has often boon called the inventor of nominalism, 
had in substance been taught for two hundred years 
without attracting any particular attention. His views, so 
far as we can gather them from the reports of malicious 
adversarien, in tho light of other nominalistic texts, were 
as follows. Various relations, usually considered as real, 
such as tile relation of a wall to a house as a part of it, 
have no exlstcmco in the tilings themselves, but are due to 
the way we think about the things. Coloro are nothing 
over and al)ove the colored bodies. He held that nothing 
exists but individuals, and according to St. Anselm was 

burled in corporal images.” His opinion concerning 
universals was not called nominalism, but tho sententia 
ttooum, or vocalism. Anselm states that he held universals 
to bo nothing hut the breath of the voice (jUntus vodt). 
This statement should not be hastily put aside aa an 
enemy's misrepresentation, for the authorities agree that 
he made universals to bo, not words, but vocal aounds ; 
and since the breath was in his time and long after hardly 
regarded as a material thing, he may quite probably have 
been so " burled in corporal images " as to have confounded 
the breath of the voice with an incorporeal form, which 
agrees with a report that he waa a follower of the pantheiat 
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8<x»taa Erlgena. ( 0 ) That of Peter Abelard (bom 1079, died 
1149). which oonsiated in holding that uniTtraall^ reefdea 
only in judgment! or predications. Tet he not on& admits 
that general propositions may be true pf reid things by 
Tirtne of the similarities of the latter, but also holds to a 
Platonist doctrine of ideas. Various other kinds of nomi- 
nalism are allied to that of Abelard, especially the viM|ue 
modem doctrine called eonotptudlifm (wnioh see), (d) The 
terroinism of the “ Venerable Inoeptor,** William of Occam 
(lived in the fourteenth oenturyX who held that nothing 
except individuals exists, whether In or out of the mind, 
but that concepts (whether existing substantively or only 
objectively in tlie mind he does not decide) are natural 
signs of many thinga and in that sense are universaL (e) 
That of Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury (bom 1588, died 
1670), who added to the doctrine of Occam that there are 
no genera) concepts, but only imagei^ so that the only 
universality lies in the association of ideas. This doc- 
trine, followed by Berkeley, Hume, James Mill, and others, 
is specifically known as notninaiitm in modern English 
philosophy, as contradistinguished from eonoeptutuitnn. 
(J) That of modem science, which merely denies the va- 
lidity of the ‘‘substantial forms” of the schoolmen, or ab- 
stractions not based on any inductive inquiry ; but which, 
far from regarding the uniformities of nature as more for- 
tuitous similarities between Individual events, maintains 
that they extend beyond the region of observed facta 
Properly speaking, this is not nominalism, (ff) 'I'hat of 
Kant, who maintained that all unity in thought depends 
upon the nature of the human mind, not belonging to the 
thing in itself. 

noxnilialist (norn'i-nal-ist), n, [= F. nominal- 
Utte; as nominal + -&#.] A believer in nomi- 
nalism. 

nominalistic Onom^i-na*lis'tik), a, [< nominal- 
ist + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of nominalism or the nominalists. 

nominalise (nomM-nal-iz), v, t . ; pret. and pp. 
nominalizedy ppr. nominalising, [< nominal + 
-toe.] To convert into a noun. Instructions for 
Orators (1682), p. 32. 

nominally (nom'i-nal-i), adv. In a nominal 
manner; by or as regards name; in name; 
only in name ; ostensibly. 

This, nonUnaUy no tax, In really comprehends all taxes. 

Burke, Late State of the Nation. 

NwninaUy all powerful, he was really leas free than a 
lubject. H. Speneer, Prin. of Sociol., | 443. 

In another half-century (Canada might if she chose stand 
as a nominally independent, as she is now a really inde- 
pendent, state. K. A. Bev., GXLIl. 45. 

nominate (nomM-nat), V, f.; pret. and pp. nomi- 
natedf ppr. nominating, [< L. nominatus^ pp. 
of nomtnare (>It. nominare ss Sp. nomhrar = Pg. 
nommr=s OF, nomert mmjner^ F. nometdr),name, 
call name, give a name to, < nomen, a name: 
see nomen, and cf. name^, e.] 1. To name; 

mention by name. 

Sight may distinguish of colours : bii^ suddenly to nond- 
note them all, it is impossible. Shak . , 2 Hen. VI. , li. 1. 130. 

I have not doubted to single forth more than once such 
of them as were thought the ohiefe and most nomiTuUed 
opposers on the other side. ^ 

Milton, Apology for Smectymimus. 

at. To call ; entitle ; denominate. 

I spoke it, tender juvenal, as a congruent epltheton ap- 
pertaining to thy young days, which we may nominate 
tender. Shak., L. L. L., 1. 2. 16. 

Boldly nominate a spade a spade. 

B. Jonaon, Poetaster, v. 1. 

3. To name or designate by name for an office 
or place; appoint: as, to nominate an heir or 
an executor. 

It is not to be thought that ho which as it were from 
heaven hath nominated and designed them unto holiness 
by special privilege of their very birth will himself de- 
prive Uiern OTTegeneration and inward grace, only because 
necessity depriveth them of outward sacraments. 

Hooker, Eocles. Polity, v. 60. 

The Earl of Leicester is TumUnated by his Majesty to go 
Ambassador Extraordinary to that King and other Princes 
of Germany. HoweU, Letters, I. v. 40. 

4. To name for election, choice, or appoint- 
ment ; propose by name, or offer the name of, 
as a candidate, especially for an elective office. 
See nomination, — 5t. To set down in express 
terms ; express. • 

Is it so nominated in the bond ? 

.VAolr., M. ofV., iv. 1.259. 

In order unto that which 1 have nominated in this be- 
half and more principally intend, let us take notice. 

N, Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 291. 
Nominating convention. See convention, 

nominate (nom'l-nat), a, [< L. nominatus, pp. 
of nominare, name: see the verb.] 1. Nomi- 
nated ; of an executor, appointed by the will. 

Executor In Scotch law is a more extensive term than 
in English. He is either nominate or dative, the latter 
appointed by the court, and corresponding in most respects 
to the English administrator. Mnoye, BHt., XXIV, 678. 

2. Possessing a nomen juris or legal name or 
designation ; characterized or distinguished by 
a particular name.^Hominate right, in Seou law, a 
rl^t that is known and recognised inlaw, or poasesses a 
nomen juris, which serves to determine its legal character 
and consequences. Of this sort are tliose contracts termed 
loan, commodate, depoeit, pledge, eale, etc. Nominate righte 
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are opposed to innominate righte, or thoee In iHiicli Ute 
obligation depenaa upon the teaqai of the e i preaa agree- 
uent of the parties. 

nominate^ (noml-nftt-}i)| ado. By name ; par- 
ticularlv. Spelmam, 

nominaiion (nom-i-na'Bhgt0» F, nomi- 
nation ss Bp. nominaeion « jPe. nominagdo s It. 
nominaaione, < L. nominaUo(fi^, a naming, < no- 
minare, pp. nominatus: see nominate,} 1. The 
act of nominating or naming; the act of pro- 
posing by name for an office; speciftcally, the 
act or ceremony of liringing forward ana sub- 
mitting the name of a candidate, especially 
for an elective office, according to certain pre- 
scribed forms. 

I have so far forborne making nominaiione to fill these 
vacancies, for reasons which I will now state. 

Lineoln, in Kaymond, p. 170. 

2. The state of being nominated: as, he is in 
nomination for the post. — 3. The power of nom- 
inating or appointing to office. 

The nomination of persons to places being so principal 
and inseparable a flower of his crown, he would reserve to 
himself. Clarendon, Great Bebellion. {Latham) 

4. In Eng, ecoles, law, the appointment or pre- 
sentation of a clergyman to a benefice by the 
patron. — 5t. Denomination; name. 

And as these reloysings tend to diners effects, so do they 
also carry diuerse fonnes and nominathne. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 37. 

Divers characters are given to several persons, by which 
they arc distinguished from all others of the same common 
nomination, as Jacob is oalied Israel, and Abraham the 
friend of God. Bp. Peareon, Expos, of Creed, iii. 3 4 4. 

6 t. Mention by name ; express mention. 

I will look again on the intellect of the letter, for the 
nomination of tho party writing to the person written 
unto. Shak., L. L. L., Iv. 2. 188. 

nominatival (nom^i-nSrti'val or nom'i-na-ti- 
val), a. [< nominative + -all) Of or pertain- 
ing to the nominative case. 

nominative (nom^i-na-tiv), a, and n, [= F. 
nominatifss Sp. Pg. It. nominaiivo, < L. nomi- 
nativus, serving to name, of or belonging to 
naming; casus nominativus or simply nomina- 
tivus, the nominative case; < nomtnare, pp. 
nominatus, name : see nominate,} I. a. Noting 
the subject : applied to that form of a noun or 
other word having case-inflection which is used 
when.the word is the subject of a sentence, or 
to the word itself when it stands in that rela- 
tion: as, tho nominative case of a Latin word; 
tho nominative word in a sentence. 

II. n. In gram,, the nominative case; also, a 
nominative word. Abbreviated nom. 

The nomiiuxtive hath no other noat but the particle of 
determination ; as, the peple is a beast with mauie heades ; 
a horse serves man to manie uses; men in aiictoritie sould 
be lanternes of light 

A. Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 29. 
Nominative absolute. See atmiute, 11 . 

nominatively (nom'i-na-tiv-li), adv. In the 
manner or form of a nominative; as a nomi- 
native. 

nominator (nom'i-na-tor). n, [=s F. nominatcur 
s= Bp. nomhrador, nominaaor a= Pg. nomeador = 
It. nominatore, < L. nominator, one who names, 
< mminare, name: see nominate,} One who 
nominates, in any sense of that word; espe- 
cially, one who has the power of nominating or 
appointing, as to a church living. 

The arrangement actually made in Ireland is that every 
lapian who sits in onr synods, or who, as a nominator, 
takes part in tho election of inoumbents, must be a oom- 
municant Contemporary Bev., XLIX. 806. 

nominee (uom-i-ne'), n, [< L. nominare, name, 
+ -eel.] One who is nominated, named, or 
designated, as to an office. — 2. In Eng, common 
law, the person who is named to receive a copy- 
hold estate on surrender of it to the lord; the 
cestui que use, sometimes called the surren- 
deree,-^ 3. A person on whose life an annuity 
depends. 

nominor (nom'l-nor), n. [< L. nomina/re, name, 
+ -or, Cf. nominator,} In law, one who nom- 
inates. 

The terms of connection . . . between a nominor and 
a nominee. Bentham, Works (ed. 1848X 229. 

nomistic (no-mis'tik), a, [< Gr. vd/iog, a law 
(see nome^, nomic^, 4- -isUtc,} Founded on or 
acknowledging a law or system of laws embod- 
ied in a sacred book: as, nomistic religions or 
communities. 

With regard to the etliical.|)aligi(ms the question has 
been mooted — and a rather pulUing question it is — What 
right have we to divide them into noMfte or nomothetic 
oommnnitie<"leuiided on m law or Holy Scripture, and 
univeraal world rriigions, which start from principles 
and maxims, the latter being only three— Buddhism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism f 

Eneyc, Brit, XX. 866. 


aoiBliiiStt An obsolete loiim oif 

Ssr. (i- 

noiBioeuoii (ns-mok^^^oii), n. t< vogo- 
itdvm (MGr. also vofmAvomf), < Gr. v6fUKf Iaw» 
4 Kavw, rule, canon : see emtmi,} In the Mast- 
sm Ch,, a body of canon law with the addi- 
tion of imperial laws bearing upon ecclesias- 
tical xuatters. such a dlgeat was made from prevlona 
collections by Johannes Bcholaatious. patriarch of Cont 
stantlnople (664 )l and afterward by Fnotiua, patriarch of 
•the same see (8^). whose collection oonaiiti oniefly of the 
canons recogniaea or paased by the Qulnisext (692) and 
subsequent councila, and the ecclesiaatioal legidatlon of 
Justinian. The Qulnisext council accepted eighty-flve 
apostolic canona the decrees of the first Nicene and other 
councila and the declaiona of a number of Eastern prelates 
of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries. I 

nomocracy (n^mok^r^l), n. [< Gr. vd/zop, law, 
4 Kparia, < Kpareiv, rule.] A system of govern- 
ment established and carried out in accordance 
with a code of laws: as, the nomocraog of the 
ancient Hebrew commonwealth, Milman, 
nomogenist (uo-moj'e-nist), n. [< nomogen-y 
4 -tor.] One who upholds or believes in no- 
mogeny: opposed to thaumatogeniat, Owen, 

To meet the inevitable queatlon of Whence the first 
organic matter ? ” the Nomogeniet is reduced to enumerate 
the existing elements into which the simplest living jelly 
or Barcode is resolvable. 

Owen, Comp. Anat. (1868), in. 817. 

nomogony (no-moj'e-ni), n, [< Gr. vdfiog, law, 
4 -yheia, < -yevfig, producing: see -geny,} The 
ori^nation of life under the operation of exist- 
ing natural law, and not by miracle : opposed 
to thaumatogeny. The word was introduced by Owen 
in the quotation here given, as nearly synonymous with 
epigeneeia. 

I 428. Nomogeny or Thaumatogeny?— The French 
Academy of Sciences was tlie field of discussion and de- 
bate from 1861 to 1864, between the ‘'Evolutionists,” hold- 
ing the doctrine of primary life by miracle, and the "l^i- 
geneslsta,” who try to show tliat tlie phenomena are due 
to the operation of existing law. 

Owen, Comp. Anat (1868), III. 814. 

nomographer (no-mog'ra-f6r), n, [< nomog- 
raph-y 4 -cri.] ’One who writes on or is versed 
in the subject of nomography. 
nomonapny (no-mog'ra-fl), n, [= F. nomo- 
grapnie = Bp. nomogra^kij < Gr. vopoypw^ia, a 
writing of laws, written legislation, < vopoypdt^, 
one who writes or gives laws, < v6pog, law-, 4 
-ypagla, < ypd<f>eiv, write.] Exposition of the 
proper manner of drawing up laws ; that part 
of the art of legislation whi^ has relation to 
the form given, or proper to be given, to the 
matter of a law. liontham, Nomography, or 
the Art of Inditing Laws, 
nomolof^cal (nom-9-loj'i-kal), a, [< normHog-y 
4 -ic-aT,} Or or pertaining’to nomology, in any 
of its meanings. 

It would take too long in this place to analyze in nomo- 
logical terms this remarkably opaque nttei'ance. 

WeMminMer Bee., CXXVI. 126. 
Nomologioal psyohology, the nomology of mind; the 
science of the laws by which the mental faculties are 
governed. 

nomoloj^st (nO-moFo-jist), n, [< nomolog-y 
4 -ist,}^ A specialist in nomology ; one who is 
versed in the science of law. 

Parental love is a fact which nomdlogiete must accept as 
a datum. WeeMneter Hev., CXXVI. 136, 

nomolopr (no-mol'6-ji), n, [< Gr. vdpog, law, 
4 -XoySt, \ Akyeiv, speak: see -ology,} 1, The 
science of law and legislation. 

Bather what may be termed nomoilogy, or the inductive 
science of law. Weetmineter Bev., CXXVI. 148. 

2. The science of the laws of the mind, espe- 
cially of the fundamental laws of thinking. 

It leaves to the proper Nomology of the Fresentative 
Faculties — the Nommgy of Perception, the Nomology of 
the Begulative and Intuitive Faculty— to prescribe the 
conditions of a perfect cognition of the matter which it 
appertains to them to apprehend. 

JSr. N. Day, Logic, p. 187. 

3. That part of botany which relates to the 
laws which govern the variations of organs. 

nomoi^lmoilS (nom-$^eFmus), a, [< Gw. vdpoc, 
law, 4 irklpja, sole.] In omith,, having the nor- 
mal or usual arran^ment of the flexor tendons 
of the foot, the tenaon of the flexor hallnois be- 
ing entirely separate from that of the common 
flexor of toe other toes. The arrangement Is also 
oalied eehizopeknoui, and is contrasted wiui the eympel- 
moue, antiopelmoue, and heteropetmoue dispositions of these 
tendons. 

nomophylax (no-mof 'i-laks), n. ; pi. nomophy- 
laces (nom-5-phil'a-sez). [< Gr. voftoglia^, a 
guardian of* the laws, < vdpog, law, 4 (jtifXai, a 
guardian.] In Or, anUq,, a guardian of the laws ; 
s^ciflcally, one of a bom of seven magistrates 
which, during the age of Pericles, sat in pres- 
ence of the popular assembly of Athens, ana ad- 
journed the meeting if it apprehended tbatths 
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about to be earried away into t4k* 
j unlawful aetdon, and algo watched the ob- 
gervanoe and enforcement of the laws. There 
were magistrates bearing the same name at 
Sparta also, and in other Greek states, 
nomos^ (nO'mosl, n. [< Gr, vofjtdCf a district, 
XLome : see nome^J] In modem Greece, a nome ; 
anomarchy. 

It [Itliaoal fonns an eparchy of the nomor of Ce^alonla 
in the ktngdom of Greece. JOneyo, Bril.t XIll. 617. 

nomos^ (nd'mos), n. [< Gr. v6fWQf usage, custom, 
law, a musical mode or strain : see nonie^,'] In 
me, Gr» muaiCf same as nomc^. 
nomothesia (nom-^-the'si-ll), n. [NL.: see 
namothesyA 1« Law-giving; legislation; a code 
of laws* — 2. The institution, functions, author- 
ity, etc., of the nomothetes. 

If the foregoing hypotheaee be sound, then the perma* 
nent Institution of the Komothuia in the arohonship of 
EuUeides was an Innovation of cardinal significance. 

Jour. PhUol., X. 82. 

nomothesy (nom' 9 -the 8 -i}, n. NL. nomothe- 
aUiy Gr, voumffiaf lawgiving, le^slatiou (cf. vo- 
ftodiriKf a lawgiver : see nomothete)^ < v6fwg, law, 
+ derdgf verbal adj. of riBhm. put: see thesis,] 
Same as mmothesia, [Bare.] 
nomotheta (uo-moth'e-ta), n.; pi. nomothetoi 
(-te). [NL. : see nomotliete,] Same as noma- 
thete. 

If one should choose to suppose that the first and sec* 
ond of the measures lust cited were formally ratified by the 
Nomotheitm, it would bo hard to disprove it, though there 
is nothing in the record to favor the supposition. 

Amer, Jour. PhUal., X. 88. 

nomothete (nom'6-thet), n, [< NL. noniothetaj 
< Gr. vofioO^TifCj a lawgiver, < vd/mc, usage, cus- 
tom, law, + Tidivaif place, set, cause : see thesis,] 
In ancient Athens, after the archonship of Eu- 
clides (403-2 B. o.), one of a panel of neliasts 
or jurors intrusted with the decision as to any 
proposed change in legislation, it was provided 
that all motions to repeal or amend an existing law should 
be brought before the occlesla or general meeting of citl- 
sens, at the beginning of the year. They might be then 
and there rejected ; but if a motion was received favorably, 
the ecclesia appointed a body of nomothetes, sometimes 
as many as a tnousaiid in number, before whom the pro* 
posal was put on trial according to the regular fonns of 
Athenian Judicial procedure. A majority vote of the 
nomothetes was decisive for acceptance or rejection. Sec 
quotation under nonwUufta. 

nomothotic (uom-o-thet'ik), a, [< Gr. vofioBr- 
mdf, pertaining to a lawgiver or to legisla- 
tion, { voyoBkrri^, a lawgiver: see mimotheta,] 
1, Legislative ; enacting laws. — 2. Pertaining 
to a nomothete, or to the body of nomothetes.— 
8. Founded on a system of law or by a lawgiver ; 
nomistic: nomothetic religions, 

nomothetical (nom-o-thet'i-kal), a, [< nomo- 
thetic + -at,] Same as nomothetic, 

A supreme nomothetioai power to make a law. 

Bp. Barlow, Keniaius, p. 126. 

nonmeret, Vi, Same as umpire, 
non^, pron,^ and adv, A Middle English 
form of none^ , 

non^t, n, A Middle English form of noon^, 
non^f, adv, [ME. non, noon, < OP. (and P.) 
non ss 8p. no s= Pg. n&o = It. no, < L. non, 
OL. nenum, nenu, noenum, menu, not, orig. nc 
oinom (ne unum), < ne, not, + oinom, unum, 
acc. of aims, unus s= E. one, Seo none^, which 
is cognate with L. non, and with which rare 
ME. non, adv,, seems to have merged.] Not. 
Lerneth to suffre, or elles so moot 1 goon. 

Ye shul It lorne^ wherso ye wulo or noon. 

Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 1. 60. 

non*. [L., not: see non3.] Not; a prefix free- 
ly usea in English to give a negative sense to 
words. It is applicable to any word. It differs from 
un* in that it denotes mere negation or absence of tlie 
thing or quality, while un- often denotes the opposite of 
the thing or quality. Examples are non-residence, non- 
performance. non-existence, non-payment, no7»-concur- 
rence. non-admission, non-contagious, non-emphatic, nort- 
fMslliferous. The compounds with this prefix are often 
arbitrary and as a rule self -eirolaitilng. Only the most im- 
portant of them are given below. 

&Oli«^bUity (non-srbil'i-ti), n, A want of abil- 
ity ; in km, an exception taken against a plain- 
tiff that he has not legal capacity to commence 
a suit. a F j 

non-acoeptanoc (non-ak-sep'tans), n. Refusal 
to accept. 

non-access (non-ak'ses), n. In law, impossi- 
bility of access for sexual intercourse, as in 
the case of a husband at sea or in a foreign 
country. A child bom under such circum- 
stance is a bastard. Wharton, 
^^''ftamission (non-ad-mish'on), n. The re- 
«w»l of admission. 

The rcMon of this mn-iktmimion is its great uncertainty. 

Farergon. 


IIOII<«dllit (non-ji^ulto, a, and H. 1. a. Not 
arrived at adult age; in a state of pupilage; 
immature. 

IZ. n. One who has not arrived at adult age ; 
a youth. 

nona^e^ (non'&j), n, [< me. ^nonage, nounage, 
< OP. (AP.) nonage, nonaage, minority, < non, 
notj + aaae, age: see non^ and age,] 1. The 

g jriod of legal infancy, during which a person 
, in the eyes of the law, unable to manage his 
own affairs; minority. See age, n,, 3. 

A toy of mine own, in my nmage; the infancy of my 
muses. B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, L 4. 

You were a young sinner, and in your noneme. . 

Shirley t Grateful Servant, iiL 4. 
2. The’ period of immaturity in general. 

Ne the rwwnagie that newed him euere. 

Richard the Beddent, Iv. 6. 
It is without Controveri^ that in the nonage of the 
World Men and Beasts but one Buttery, which was 
the Fountain and River. HtnoeU, Letters, IL 64. 




We may congratulate ourselves that the period of tum- 
of follies, of blunders^ • - * . . .. 


IV and of shame, is passed in soli* 
Emermn, Essays, Ist sen, p. 195. 

(no'naj), n, [< OP. nonage, nonaige 
(Ml^ nonagium), a ninth part, the sum of nine, 
< L. norms, ninth : see nones''^.] A ninth part of 
movables, which in former times was paid to the 
English clergy on the death of persons in their 
parish, and claimed on pretense of being de- 
voted to pious uses. Jntp. IHct, 
nonaged (non'ajd), a, \^inondge^ + -ed^,] Per- 
taining to nonage or minority; immature. 

My non ag’d day already points to noon. 

Quarles, Emblems, iii. 18. 

nonagenarian (non^a-je-na'ri-au), a, and n, 
[Also nonogenarian; = P. nonagimairessBp, Pg. 
It. nonagenario, < L. nonagenarim, containing 
or consisting of ninety; as a noun, a comman- 
der of ninety men ; < mnageni, ninety each, < no- 
naginta, muety : mo ninety,] I, a. Containing 
or pertaining to ninety. 

II, n. A person who is ninety years old. 
nonagesimal (noD-a-jes'wnal), a, and n, [< L. 
nonagesinius, ninetieth, < noiiaginta, ninety : see 
non^igenarian,] I. a. Belonging to the num- 
ber 1)0 ; pertaining to a nonagesimal. 

n. w. In astron,, one (generally the upper) of 
the two points on the eclijitic which are 90 de- 
grees from the intersections of that circle by 
the horizon. 

nonajfon (non'a-gon), n. [Irreg. < L. nonm, 
ninth, + Gr. yovia, a corner, an angle. The 
proper form (Gr.) is entu-agon,] A figure hav- 
ing nine sides and nine angles, 
non-alienation (non-al-ye-na'shpn), n, 1. 
The state of not being alienated.— 2. Failure 
to alienate. JiRickstone, 
nonan (nd'uan), a, [< L. nonus, ninth, + -an.] 
Occurnng oh the ninth day — Nonan fever. See 
feverl. 

non-appearance (non-a-por'ans), n. Failure or 
neglect to make an ai)pearahce ; default of ap- 
pearance, as in court, to prosecute or defend, 
non assumpsit (non a-sump'sit). [L., he did 
not undertake: non, not; assumpsit, 3d pers. 
sing. perf. ind. of assuniere, accept, undertake : 
see assume,] In law, a general plea in a per- 
sonal action, by which a man denies that he 
has made any promise. 

non-attendance (nou-a-teu'dans), n, A failure 
to attend; omission of attendance; personal 
absence. 

Non-attendance in foniier parliaments ought to be a bar 
against the choice of men who have been guilty of it. 

Lord Halifax, 

non-attention (non-a-ten'shon), n. Inatten- 
tion. 

The consequence of non-attention so fataL Sicift. 

nonce (nous), adr, [Only in the phrases for 
the nonce, < ME. for the nones, for the norwst, 
prop, for then ones, lit. for the once, i. e. for that 
(time) only; and ME. uHth the nones, prop, with 
then ones, lit. with the once, i. e. on tnat condi- 
tion only: for, for; with, with ; then, < AS. tham, 
dat. of se, neut. thad, the, that; ones, once, < AS. 
dnes, adv. gen. of an, one ; see once. The initial 
n in mnee thus arose by misdivision, as in nale, 
nawl, newt, etc.] A word of no independent 
status, used only in the following phrases. — 
For the nonce, f»r once ; for the one time ; for the occa- 
sion ; tor the present or immediate purpose. 

Who now most may here on his bak at ous 
Off cloth and fnrrour, hath a fressh reuoun ; 

He is “ A lusty man " ciepyd/or the mmes. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), I. 107. 
I haue messaiigers with me, made /or the nonest, 
That ffor perell or purpos shall pas vs betwene. 

DettrueUm qf Troy (E. E. T. S.), I 626a 


And that be calls for drink, 111 have prewed him 
A chalice /or the nonce. Shak,, Hauuet, Iv. 7. 161. 
I think that the New England of the seventeenth cen- 
tury can afford to allow me, for the nonce at least, to ex- 
tend its name to all the independent Bngliah-sp^king 
lands on its own side of Ocean. 

E, A, Freeman, Amer. Leots., p. 9. 
With the nones thatt, on condition that ; provided that. 
Here I wol ensuren the 
Wyth the nones that thou wolt do so, 

That 1 shal never fro the go. 

Chaueer, House of Fame^ L 2099. 

non cepit (non se'plt). [L., he took not: non, 
not; cepit, 3d pers. sing. perf. ind. of capere: 
see capahle,] At common law, a plea by way 
of traverse used in the action of replevin, 
nonce-word (nonsV6rd), n, A word coined and 
used only for the nonce, or for the particular oc- 
casion. Nonce-words, suggested by the context or aris- 
ing out of momentaiT caprice, are numerous in English. 
They are usually indicate as such by the context. Some 
are admitted into this dictionary for historical or literary 
reasons, but most of them require or deserve no serious 
notice. 

Words apparently employed only for the nonce are, 
when lusertM in the Dictionary, marked nonce-wd. 

J, A. U. Murray, New. Eng. Diet., General 
fExplanations, p. x. 

nonchalance (non'sha-laiis; P. pron. non-sha- 
lons')> ft* [< F* nonchalance, < nonchalant, care- 
less, nonchalant: see nonchalant,] Coolness; 
indifference; unconcern: as, he heard of his 
loss with great nonchalance. 

The nonckalanee of boys who are sure of a dinne^ and 
would disdain as much as a lord to do or say aught to 
conciliate one, is the healthy attitude of human nature. 

Emerson, Essays, Ist ser., p. 42. 

He reviews with as much nonchalance as he whistles. 

Lowed, Fable for Critics. 

nonchalant (non'sha-lant; P. pron. non-sha- 
lon'), a, K P. nonchdlant, careless, indifferent, 
ppr. of OF. nonchaloir, nonchalcr, care little 
abopt, neglect, < non, not,+ chakrir, ppr. chalant, 
care for, concern oneself with, < L. calere, he 
warm; see culid,] In different j unconcerned; 
careless ; cool : as, he replied with a nonchalant 
air. 

The nonchalant merchants that went with faction, scarce 
knowing why. Roger North, Examen, p. 463. (Iktvies,) 
The old soldiers were as merrv, notichalant, and indif- 
ferent to the coming fight as if it was a daily occupation. 

The Century, XXXVfl. 466. 

nonchalantly (non'sha-laut-li), adv. In a non- 
chalant manner; with apparent coolness or un- 
concern; with indifference: as, to answer an 
accusation nonchalantly, 
non-claim (non'klam), n. A failure to make 
claim within the time limited by law; omission 
of claim. Wharton of non-(fiaim, In old 
Eng. law, a plea setting up in defense against the levy of 
a fine that the year allowed in which to make it had 
elapsed. -- Statute Of non-claim, an English statute of 
1S60-1, which declared that a pica of nun-claim should not 
bar fines thereafter levied, 

non-com. An abbreviation of non-commissumed, 
non-combatant (non-kom'ba-taut), 1. One 
who is connected with a military or naval force 
in some other capacity than that of a fighter, as 
surgeons and their assistants, chaplaiup, mem- 
bers of the commissariat department, etc. — 2. 
A civilian in time of war. 

Yet any act of cruelty to the innncciit, any act, especial- 
ly, by which 7um-eom1mtante are made to feel the stress of 
war, is what brave men shrink from, altliuugh they may 
feel obliged to threaten it. 

Wtiolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, 9 126. 

Non-coxnhatant officers. Sec officer, 8. 
non-commissioned (non-ko-mish'qnd), a. Not 
having a comiTiissioii. Alfijrevial'ed non-com, 
— Non-oommlB8ioned officer, see officer, 3. 
non-committal (non-kq-mit'al), a. [< non- + 
commit + -«/.] 1, Disinclined to express an 
opinion one way ortho other; unwilling to com- 
mit one^s self to any particular view or course : 
as, ho was entirely non-committal, — 2. That 
does not commit or pledge one to any particu- 
lar view or course ; not. involving an expression 
of opinion or preference for any particular 
course of action ; free from pledge or entangle- 
ment of any kind: as, a non-committal answer 
or statement; non-c>ommiUal behavior, 
non-communicant (non-ko-mu'ni-kant), n, 1. 
One who does not receive the holy commu- 
nion ; one who habitually refrains from commu- 
nicating, or who is present at a celebration of 
the eucharist without communicating. — 2. One 
who has never communicated; one who has 
not made his first communion, 
non-communion (non-kq-mu'nyon), n. Fail- 
ure or neglect of coniinuhion. 
non compos mentis (non kom'pos meu'tis). 
[L.: not; compos, having power (< com-. 



non compos mentis 

together, + -poUs, powerful); mentiSi of the 
mmd, gen. of mind : see mind^."} Not 

capable, mentally, of managing one’s own af- 
fairs; not of sound mind; not having the nor- 
mal use of reason. Often abbreviatea non oom* 
p 08 and non comp. See insane. 

His Son is Non eompotmentitf and thereby incapable of 
making any Conveyance in Law; «o that all his Measures 
are disappointed. Congreve, Love for Love, iv. 12. 

noncompounder (non-k^m-poun'd^r), n. One 
who does not compound*; specifically [cap.], in 
Eng, hist,y a member of that one of the two sec- 
tions into which the Jacobite party divided 
shortly after the Bevolution which desired the 
restoration of the king without binding him to 
any conditions as to amnesty, guaranties of civil 
or religious liberty, etc. See Conwounder {g), 
non-con (non'kon), n, 1. An abbreviation of 
non-conformist. 

One Bosewell, a Non-Con teacher convict of high trea- 
son. Roger North, Examen, p. 045. {^Davke.) 

2. An abbreviation of non-content, 
non-concur (non-k^n-kdrO^ dissent or 

refuse to concur or to agree, 
non-concurrence (non-kon-kur'ens), n, A re- 
fusal to concur. 

non-oondensing (non -kon- den 'sing), a. Not 
condensing.— Kon-oondenBlng engine, a steam-en- 
gine, usually high-pressure, in ^Ichthe- steam on the 
non-effective sioe of the piston is allowed to escape Into 
the atmospher<^ in contradistinction to a ooudonsliig en- 

S ine, In which the steam in advance of the piston is con- 
enaed to create a partial vacuum, and thus add to the 
mean effective pressure of the steam which impels ft. 
non-conducting (non-kon-duk'ting), a. Not 
conducting; not transmitting; thus, with re- 
spect to mectricity, wax is a non-emdmUng 
substance. 

non-conduction (uou-kou-duk'shon), n. The 
quality of not conducting or transmitting; ab- 
sence of oonduoting or transmitting qualities ; 
failure to conduct or transmit: as, the non- 
conduction of heat. 

non-conductor (non-kon-duk'tqr), n, A sub- 
stance which does not conduci* or transmit a 
particular form of energy (specifically, heat or 
electricity), or which transmits it with diffi- 
culty; thus, wool is a non-conductor of heat; 
glass and dry wood arc non-conductors of elec- 
tricity. See conductor, 6, eUctridty, and heat, 
nonconforming (non-kon-fdr'ming), a, [< 
wow- + conforming.'] Faili ng or re f usmg to con- 
form; specifically, refusing to comply with the 
requisitions of the Act of Uniformity, or to con- 
form to the forms and regulations of the Church 
of England. See nonconformist. 

The wm-(m\formin(f miniatera were prohibited, upon a 
penalty of forty pouuda for every offence, to comei, unleaa 
only in paaaiug upon the road, within five railea of any 
city, corporation, . . . orplace where they had beenmin- 
iatera, or had preached, after the act of uniformity. 

Locke, Letter from a Feraon of Quality. 

nonconformist (non-kqn-fdr'mist), w. [< non- 
+ confonnist,] 1. One who does not conform 
to some law or usage, especially to some ec- 
clesiastical law. 

Whoso would be a man muat be a nonoonformi&t. 

Emeraon, Eaaaya, 1st aer., p. 4.3. 

2. Specifically, in Eng, hist,, one of those cler- 
gymen who refused to subscribe the Act of 
Uniformity passed in 1662, demanding ^‘assent 
and consent” to everything contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and by extension any 
one who refuses to conform to the order and 
liturgy of the Church of England. See dis- 
senter, 2. 

On hia death-bed ho dcolared himself a Non-conformist^ 
and had a fanatic preaohe]^ to be hla spiritual guid^^^ 

A Noneonformist, from the firsts was not an opponent of 
the general ayatem of XTniforinlty. He was a churchman 
who differed from other churchmen on certain matters 
touching Order, though agi'eeing with them in the rest of 
the discipline and government of the Church. . . . In the 
following generation it took wider ground, and came to in- 
volve tlie whole of Churcli government, and the difference 
between prelacy and preabytcrlaiiiam. 

M. W, XHxon, Hist. Church of Eng., xvU. 

8. In entom,, the noctuid moth Xylina sinckeni: 
an EngUsh collectors’ name, applied in distinc- 
tion from X, conformis, »8yn. 2. IHseenter, etc. See 
hereHe. 

non-conformitancTf (non-kqii-f6r'mi-tap-si), 
w. [< non-conformiian{t) + -cy,] Nonconform- 
ity. 

Officers ecclesiastical did prosecute presentments, ra- 
tlier against non^onformitancy of ministers and people. 

Bp. BcCckel, Abp. WilliamB, ii. 44. {Davies.) 

non-conformitantt (non-kqn-f6r'mi-tant), n, 
[< nonconformit{y) + -ant,] ‘ A nonconformist. 
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Th«y were of the old stock of now-eoiifbrmtoiti^ and 
among the seniors of his college. 

Haeket, Abp. WilUams, i. 9. (Davies,) 

nonconformity (non-kqn-ffir'mji-ti}, w. [< now- 
+ canformitu.j 1, Neglect or failure to con- 
form, especially to some eeolesiastioal law or 
requirement. 

A conformity or nonconformtiy to it [the will of our 
Maker J determines their actions to be morally good or 
evil. WaUs, 

Wherever there Is disagreement with a current belief, 
no matter what its nature, there is noneonformUiy, 

B, Spencer, Study of Sodol., ix. 

2. Specifically, in eccles, usage: (o) The re- 
fusal to conform to the rites, tenets, or polity 
of an established or state church, and espe- 
cially of the Church of England. 

Happy will be that reader whose mind is disposed by 
his [Watts's] verses or his prose to imitate him in all but 
his nonconformity, Johnson, Watts. 

His scruples have grained for Hooper the title of father 
of NoneonformiJty. 

R, W, Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xvii. 
^) The doctrines or usages of those English 
Protestants who do not conform to or unite with 
the Church of England. 

The grand pillar and buttress of nonconformity. South. 

To the notions and practice of America, sprung out of 
the loins of Nonconformity, religious establishmentB are 
unfamiliar. M. Arnold, Nineteenth Century, XIX.. 660. 

non constat (non kon'stat). [L.: non, not; con- 
stat, 3d pors. sing. ind. pres, of constare, stand 
together, agree : see constant,] It does not ap- 
pear ; it is not clear or plain; a phrase used in 
legal language by way of answer to or comment 
on a statement or an argument. 

non-contagionist (non-kqn-ta'jon-ist), n. One 
who holds that a disease* is not propagated by 
contagion. 

non-content (non'kon-tent^), n. In the House 
of Lords, one who gives a negative vote, as not 
being satisfied with the measure. 

non-contradiction (non-kon-tra-dik'shqn), n. 
The absence of coni^diction. 

The highest of all logical laws is what is called the prin- 
ciple of contradiction, or more correctly the principle of 
noncontradUAion, Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xxxviii. 

nonda (uon'dft), n. [Australian.] A rosaceous 
tree, Parinafium Nonda, of northeastern Aus- 
tralia, which yields an edible mealy plum-liko 
fruit. 

Non-deciduata (non-df-Hid-u-a't&),n.pL [NL., 
< L. non- + Deciduata,] One of the major di- 
visions (the other being Deoiduata) into which 
monodolphous mammals have been divided. 
See Deciduata, 

non-deciduate (non-de-sid'u-at), a. Same as 

indeciduate, 

non decimando (non des-i-man'do). [L. : non, 
notj decimando, dat. ger. of decimare, tithe, 
decimate ; see decimate,] In law, a custom or 
prescription to be discharged of all tithes, etc. 

non-deuyery (non-de-liv'6r-i), n. Neglect or 
failure to deliver. 

non demisit (non df-mi'sit). [L.: non, not; 
(Umisit, 3d pers. sing. perf. ind. of demittere, 
put down , let fall, demise ; see demise,] In laxo : 
(a) A plea formerly resorted to where a i>lain- 
tiff declared upon a demise without stating the 
indenture in an action of debt for rent. (5) A 
plea in bar, in replevin, to an avowry for aiv 
rears of rent, that the avowant did not demise. 
Wharton, 

nondescript (non'de-skript), a, and n. [< L. 
non, not, + descriptusypp, otaescrihere, describe: 
see dcscxHhe,] I. a, 1, Not hitherto described 
or classed. — 2. Not easily described; abnor- 
mal or amorphous: of no particular kind; odd; 
unclassifiablo ; inaescribable. 

We wore Just finishing a nondescript pastry which Fran- 
cois found at a baker's. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 197. 

He [the winged lion] presides again over a loggia by the 
seashore, one of those buildings with nondeserij^ columnc^ 
which may ho of any date. E. A. Eremnan, Venice, p. 211. 

n. n. 1. Anything that has not been de- 
scribed.— -2. A person or thing not easily de- 
scribed or classed: usually applied dlsparag- 
ingly. 

A few ostlers and stable nondescripts were standing 
round. Dickens, Sketches. 

The convention met — a nuclAi of intelligent and high- 
minded men, with a fringe of nondescripts vad adventurers. 

- ^ 0,S, Merriam, A Bowles, II. 184. 

non detinat (non det'i-net). [L. : non, not ; de- 
Unet, 3d pers. sing. pres. ind. of deUnere, detain : 
see detam,] In law, a plea, in the action of 
detinue, denying the alleged detainer. 


nonHagoiitiiMd 

non distrittcondo (non < 
non, not; dat* 

distrain: see dmrain^ lA laia, a writ not to 
distrain. 

nondo (non'do), n. The plant JAgusUoum aetad- 
folium. See emgelico, 

none^ (nun), a, and pron, [< ME. non, noon, 
none, earlier nam (> »o. nane), < AS, ndn, not 
one, not a, non^no, in pi. ndne (as OS. nihi 
s= OFries. nen ss 1). nem ss MLG. nev^ nein, LO. 
nSn, neen ss OHG. MHG. G. nein ss I 4 . non (tor 
ne unum, ne oinom: see non^), aoo. neut. as 
adv., not, no); < ne, not, + an, one: see ne and 
one, an^, a^. None is thus the negative of one 
and of ani, a^. The final consonant became 
lost (as in the form an, on, reduced to a) before 
a following noun, the reduced form no (no®) be- 
ing now used exclusively in that position: see 
uo\] I, a. Notone; not any; notan; not a; no. 

Yet is thare a way, aUe by lande, unto Jerusalem, and 
passe noon See ; that ys from Fraunce or Flaundres. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 128. 

Thou Shalt fear day and night, and shalt have none as- 
surance of thy life. Beut. xxviii. 66. 

He thought It would be laid to his charge that he had 
made the crosse of Christ to be of none effect 

UUUm, Church-Government, 11. L 

n. pron, 1. Not one; no one; often as a 
plural, no persons or no things. 

I bydde thee awayte hem wele ; let non of hem asoape. 

Piers Plofwman (A), U. 182. 
In al Eom that riche stede, 

Suche ne was ther nan. 

Legend SL Alexander, MS. (BattimU,) 

There is none that doeth good; no, not one. Fs. xiv. 8. 

None of these things move me. Acts xx. 24. 

Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none. 

Shak., Macbeth, L 8. 67. 

That which Is a law to-day is none to-morrow. 

Burton, Anat of Mel., To the Beader, p. 66. 

None but the brave deserves the fair. 

Dryden, Alexander's Feasts 1. 16. 

2. Not any; not a part; not the least portion. 

Catalonia is fed with Money from France, but for Por- 
tugal, she hath little or none, Howell, Letters, IL 18. 

He had none of the vulgar pride founded on wealth or 
station. I*reecoU, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 26. 

Oh come, I say now, none of that; that won’t do: lot 's 
take a glass together. Scrihner'e Mag., Iv . 728. 

Sf. Nothing. 

True eloquence I find to be none but the serious and 
hearty love of truth. MUton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

none^ (nun), adv, [< ME. non, noon, none, etc. ; 
orig. acc. or instr. of the adj. none: seenonai, 
a, Cf. no®, adv,] In no respect or degree ; to 
no extent; not a whit; not; no: as, none the 
bettor.^ None the more, none the less, not the more, 
or not the less on that account. 

His eager eye scanned Mr. D.'s downcast face none the 
less cloB^. Dickens, Dombey and Son, xlli. 

110ne®L n. A Middle English form of woo»i. 

non-effective (non-e-fek'tiv), a, and n. I. a, 
1, Having no power to produce an effect; catfs- 
ing no effect. — 2. Unfitted for active service : 
applied to that portion of the personnel of an 
army or a navy that is not in a condition for 
active service, as superannuated and half-pay 
officers, pensioners, and the like.— 8. Connect- 
ed with non-effectives, their maintenance, etc* 

The nnncjfeetive charge, which is now a heavy part of 
our public burdens, can hai‘dly be said to have existed. 

Macaulay. 

n. n. A member of a military force who is 
not in condition for active service, as through 
age, illness, etc. 

non-efficieilt (non-e-fish 'ent), a, and n, I. a. 
Not efficient, effectual, or competent. 

n. n, (hie who is not efficient ; specifically, in 
Great Britain, a volunteer who has not attend- 
ed a prescribed number of drills and shown a 
requisite degree of proficiency in shooting. 

non-effO (non-6'go), n. In metaph,, all that is 
not the conscious self or ego ; the object as op- 
posed to the subject. 

The ego, as the subject of thought and knowledge, is 
now commonly styled by philosophers the subject ; and 
subjective is a familiar exprossion for what pertains to the 
mind or thinking principle. In contrast and correlation 
to these, the terms object and objective are^ in like man- 
ner, now in general use to denote the nonego, its affections 
and propOTUes, and in general the really existent, ss op- 
posed to the Ideally known. 

mr W, HandUon (in EeidX Supplementary ^sjmrtoUona, 

non-egoifftical (uon-e-gfi-is'ti-kal), a. Pertain- 
ing to the non-ego. 

This cruder form of egoistical representatlonlsm coin- 
cides with that finer form of the nonegaUtieal which views 
the vicarious object as spiritual. 

Sir W, HamSUgn (in BefdX Supplementaiy DIssertatlonsi 

[note 0, 1 L 
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, tdM wlil<4t hM a autittaiitlal 
11 itf axlitanoe m e mode of the 
xDlttd.-<-ir^Hl|aUrtleaa litoilliitt,tliedoctrine that con* 
egoltftloM IkHMui are eoneemed in external perception. 

son-elastio (ttoii-f-14B'tik},a. Not elastic; with- 
out the property of elasticity. Mquida were for- 
meily termed nen-OatHe ftuidi, becanae uey differ from 
gaaea in being non*expanalble and nearly inoompressible. 

son-elect (non-f-lekt^), a. and n. I. a* Not 
elected or chosen. 

n. n. One who is not elected or chosen ; spe- 
cifically* in theoLf a person not chosen or pre- 
destined to eternal life. 

non-election (non-e-lek'shpn); n. The state of 
not being elected. 

non-elecmc (non-f-lek'trik), a. and n. L o. 
Not electric; conducting electricity: now dis- 
used. ^ 

n. n, A substance that is not an electric, or 
one that transmits electricity, as metals, 
non-electricel (non-f-lek'tri-kal), a. Same as 
non^eleotric, 

non-empirical (non-em-pir'i-kal), a. Not em- 
pirical; not presented in experience;* trans- 
cendental. 

nonentity (non-en'ti-ti),w.; pi. nonentitie/i (rtiz). 
[< now- + entity,'} 1, Non-existence; the ne- 
gation of being. — 2. [Tr. of ML. non-ens,} A 
thin^ between being and nothing; a negation, 
relation, or ens rationis. 

There was no auch thing as rendering evil for evil when 
evil was a non-entity. South, 

3. A figment; a nothing. 

We are aware that mermaids do not exist ; why speak 
of them as if they did? How can you find interest in speak- 
ing of a nonentity t Charlotte Bront^ Shirley, xiii. 

4. Nothingness; insignificance; futility. 

Armies in the West were paralysed by the inaction of a 
captain who would hardly take the pains of writing a des- 
patch to chronicle the nonentity of his operations. 

Brougham. 

6, A person or thing of no consequence or im- 
portance : as, he is a mere nonentity. 

I mentally resolvbd to reduce myself to a nonentity ^ to 
go out of existence, as it were, to be nobody and nownere, 
if only I might escape making trouble. 

a, B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. *283. 

non-entry (non-en'tri), n. In Scots law, the 
casualty or advantage which formerly fell to 
the superior when the heir of a deceased vas- 
sal failed to renew the investiture, the superior 
being then entitled to the rent of the feu. 
nonepowettf Bee non-power, 
nones^t, n. Bee nonce, 

nones**^ (nonz), n,pl, [< P. nones = Bp. pg. no- 
nos = It. nonc,<, L. nonce, acc. nonas, the nones, 
* so called because it was the ninth day before 
the ides, f^. pi. of nmus, ninth, for ^ntmmus, 
< novem = E. nine : see nitie, Cf . noon^,} 1 . In 
the Roman calendar, the ninth day before the 
ides, both days included : being in March, May, 
J.ulyj and October the 7th day of the month, 
and in the other months the 5tn. Bee ides. 

Given at Lincoln, on the Nones of September, A. I>. 1S87. 

JSnglish GUds (E. E. T. S.), p. 181. 

2. In the Roman Catholic and Greek churches, 
in religious houses, and as a devotional office 
in the Anglican Church, the office of the ninth 
hour, originally said at the ninth hour of the 
day (about 3 p. m.), or between midday and that 
hour. See canonical hours, under canonical . — 
Sf. The ninth hour after sunrise ; about three 
o^elook in the afternoon; the hour of dinner. 
Chaucer, 

Ouer-sopede at my Boper and gom tyme at nones 
More than my kynde myghte wel defye. 

J^s Plowman (C), vil. 429. 

none-BO-pretty (nun'so-prit^'i ), n. See London- 
pride, and 8t, Patricias cabbage (under cabbage), 
none-sparing (nun'spSr^ing), a. Sparing no- 
body or nothing ; all-destroying. [Rare.] 

iB’tl 

That chase thee from thy country, and expose 
Those tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of the none-sparing war? 

Shak., Airs WeU, iU. 2. 108. 

non-essential (non-e-sen'shal), er. and 1. a, 
Kot essential or necessary ; ‘not absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

'll* n. A thing that is not essential, absolute- 
ly necessary, or of the utmost consequence, 
non est (non est). An abbreviation of the legal 
phrase non est inventus; used adjectively, not 
there ; absent: as, they found him wow est; he 
was won est, [CoUoq.] 

*iOn est factum (non est fak^tum). [L. , it was 
not done: non, not; est, 3d pers. sing. pres. ind. 
01 esse, be ; faetum, neut. of foetus, pp. of facere, 
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make. do. J At common Jaw, a plea denying that 
a bond or other deed sued on was made by the 
defendant. 

lum est inventus (non est in-ven'tus). [h, , he 
has not been foimd : non, not ; est, 3d pers. sing, 
pres. ind. of esse, be; inventus, pp. of invenire, 
find, invent: see invent,} In law, the answer 
made by the sheriff in the return of the writ 
when the defendant is not to be found in his 
bailiwick. Wharton, 

nonesuch (nnn'such),w. [< wowei + mioA] For- 
merly, a person or thing such as to have no par- 
allel; an extraordinary thing; a thing thatlias 
not its equal. 

Therefore did Plato lh>m his None-Sueh banish 
Base Poetasters. Sylvester, Urania, st. 42. 

The Scripture . . . presenteth Solomon’s [temple] as a 
none-sueh or peerless structure, admitting no oquul, much 
less asuperlour. Fuller, Pisgah Sight, III. vlli. 1. {Davies,) 

Specifically -—(a) See Uaekseed, medic, and Medieago. (b) 

IjychnUChaleedinUea. (c) A variety of apple. Also spelled 
wensueA.— Nonesuchjpottery, pottery made within the 
bounds of Nonesuch riu'k at iSwel] in Surrey, England ; 
hence, hard and durable architectural ornaments and ^e 
like made of recent years. 

nonet (no-net'), w. [< li. nonus, ninth, + -cf, nonjnrlng (non- j5 'ring), a, [< nor0ur(ant) + 
as in duet, etc.] In mumc, a composition for ]ffoUwe£ring allegiance : an epithetap- 

mne voices or instruments. Also woweffo. ® 

nonettt (non'et), w. [< OP. and P. nonnette, a 
titmouse, also lit. a young nun, dim. of nonne, 
nun; see www.] The tiimouse. Holland, 
nonetto (no-net'6), w. Same as tionet. 

X 10 n-existehc 6 (non-eg-ziH'lenR), w. 1. Absence 
of existence ; the negation *bf being. 


nouuut 

body from the establiihed church and founded the Eree 
Church of Scotland. See disruption, 
nou-issuable (non-ish'(^^bl), a, 1. Not capa- 
ble of being issued. — 2. Not admitting of is- 
sue being taken upon it.-Non-lssnablff plea, in 
law, a plea which does not raise or allow an lisae on the 
merits of the case. Wharton. 

nonius ( no 'ui-us), w. [A Latinized form of Nu- 
Hez, the name of a Portuguese mathematician 
(1492-1577), the inventor of an instrument on 
the principle of the vernier.] Same as vernier, 
non-joinder (non -join 'der), w. In law, the 
omission to join, as of a person as party to an 
action. 

nonjnrable (non-jS'rarbl), a, [< L. non, not, + 
^jurabilis, < jurare, swear: see jurant,} Inca- 
pable of being sworn; unfit to take an oath; in- 
capacitated fiom being a witness on oath. 

A nor^rabU rogue. 

Boger North, Examen, p. 264. {Davies.) 

nonjurant (non-jS'rant), w. [< wow- + jurant,} 
One of a faction iii the Church of Scotland, 
about 1712, which refused to take the oath of 
abjuration pledging them to the support of the 
house of Hanover. 


How uncomfortable would it be to lie down in a temi>o. 
rary state of non-existence ! A. Baxter, Human Soul, L 46. 

2. A thing that has no existence or being. 

Not only real virtues, but non-existences. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

non-existent (non-og-zis'tent), a. Not having 
existence. 

nonfeasance (non-fe'zans), w. The omission of 
some act which ought ‘to have been performed 
by the party: distinguished from misfeasance. 

non-folium (non-fo'Ii-um), w. An oval having 
no depression in its contour and no bitangent. 

non-forfeiting (non-£6r'fil-ing), a. Not liable 
to forfeiture : applied to a life-insurance policy 
which does not fail because of default in pay- 
ment. 

non-fulfilment (non-fiil-firment), w. Neglect 
or failure to fulfil: as, the non-fulfilment of a 
promise or bargain. 

nonillion (no-niryon), w. [< L. nonus, ninth, 
+ {m)illion,'i The nuinh(?r produced by involv- 
ing a million to the ninth jxivver, denoted by uni- 
ty with fifty-four ciphers annexed; or, accord- 
ing to the French and American system of nu- 
meration, the numbi^r denoted by unity with 
thirty ciphers annexed. 

non-importation (non-im-por-ta'shon), w. A 
refraining from importing, or a failure to im- 
port — Non-lmportatlon agreement, in Amer. hist. 
Sec agreement. 

noninof, W. [Like noun y, repeated nonny nonny, 
a meaningless refrain, which was often used 
as a cover for obscene terms or allusions : see 
nonny^,} A refrain in old songs and ballads. 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nomno. 

Shak., As you Like it^ v. 8 (sougX 

These noninos of beastly ribaiildry. 

Drayton, Eclogues. {Nares.) 

non-intercourse (nou-in't6r-kors), w, Arefrain- 
ing from intercourse.- Non-lnteroourse Act, an 
act of the United States ConKress of 1809, passed in retalia- 
tion for claims rnadti iiy France and Great Britain affect- 
ing the commerce of tlic Ignited States, and particularly 
the personal rights of United States seamen, continued 
1809 and 1810, and against Great Britain 1811. It prohibit- 
ed the entry of niercliaut vessels belonging to those coun- 
ti'les into the ports of the United States, and the importa- 
tion of go^s grown or iiianofactured in those countries. 

non-intervention (uon-in-tfer-ven'shon), w. 
The act or policy of not intervening or 'not in- 
terfering; specifically, systematic non-interfer- 
ence by a nation in the affairs of other nations, 
or in the affairs of its own states, territories, 
or other parts. 

Non-intervention with "Popular Sovereignty” was the 
original and established Democratic doctrine with regard 
to Slavery in the I'errltorios. 

H, Neeley, Amer. Confiict, I. 312. 

non-intrusionist (non-in-trfi'zhon-ist), n. In 
Scottish eccles. hist, one who was opposed to tlie 
forcible intrusion, by patrons, of unacceptable 
clergymen uiion objecting congregations. The 
non-intrusionists formulated their doc&lne in a res<dution 

in a 


plied to those clergymen and prelates in Eng- 
land who would not swear allegiance to the 
government after the revolution of 1688. 

This objection was offered mo by a very pious, learned, 
and worthy gentleman of the lumjuring paRy. Swift. 

nonjuror (non-jS'rgr), w. [< non- + juror,} In 
Png, hist,, one who refuses to swear allegiance 
to the Bovereijm; ^ecificall^ one of those 
clergymen of the Church of England who in 
1689 refused to swear allegiance to William, 
I*rinc6 of Orange, and the Princess Mary, as 
king and queen of England, holding that they 
were still bound by the former oath to King 
J araes II. , his heirs and successors . Dr. Bancroft, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, six bishops (among them Bishop 
KenX and about four hundred other clergymen were de- 
prived of their sees and livings by the new civil authority, 
and others put in their places. An episcopal succession 
was kept up by tho nonjurors in both England and Scot- 
land, but their numbers rapidly diminished, and their last 
bishop died in 1805. Part of the non juring bi wops retained 
the use of the Prayer-book of 1662, others restored the 
communion ofilce of 1549. and afterward (in 1718) intro- 
duced one founded on this, but largely conformed to 

} >rimltive and Oriental liturgies. This exerted a strong 
ntluenceon tho various forms of the Scottish communion 
office till that of 1764, from which tho prayer of consecra- 
tion in the American l^ayer-book is derived. According 
to their acceptance or rejection of certain ceremonies, 
called the ttsaaes, tho non jurors were divided into two 
parties, called wsagers and mm-usagers. In the years 
1716-25 the non jurors made an attempt to establish in- 
tercommunion with the Orthodox Kasiern Church, but 
without success. The nonjurors are noted for the ^eat 
learning and piety of some of their leaders, such as Een, 
Collier, Brett, JSelson, I.aw, etc. Among the I’resbyterians 
of Scotland there was also a party known as nmjunvrs or 
noi^rante, who refused tho oatli of abjuration (uterward 
altered) as involving recognition of episcopacy. 

Every person refusing the same [oaths of allegiance, 
supremacy, and abjuration] who is properly called a fioti- 
juror shall be adjudged a popish recusant convict. 

Blackstone, Com., IV. lx. 

nonjurorisni (non-jS'ror-izm), n, [< nonjuror 
+ -ism.} Tbo principles or practices of non- 
jurors. 

non liquet (non li'kwei), [L. : non, not; Uguet, 
3d pers. sing. pres. ind. of hquere, be clear or 
apparent: see liquid.} In law, a verdict given 
by a jury in cases of doubt, defemng the mat- 
ter to another day of trial, 
non-liuninous (non-lu'mi-nus), a. Not lumi- 
nous; not accompanied by or not producing 
incandosoence. 

In this case we found that, with non-lumimms heat and 
even with water below the boiling point, the polarizing 
effect was evident WheweU. 

non-marrying (non-mar'i-ing), a. Not disposed 
to marry; not matrimonially inclined. 

A non-rnarrying man, as the slang goes. Kingdey. 
non-metallic (non-mo-tal'ik), a. Not metallic, 
non-moral (non-mor'al), a. Unconnected with 
morals; having no relation to ethics or morals; 
not involving ethical or moral considerations. 

For. morality the world and the self remained both non- 
moral and immoral, yet each was real ; for religion tho 
world is alienated from God, and the self is sunk in sin ; 
and that means that, against the whole reality, they are 
felt or known as what is not and is contrary to the all and 
tho only real, and yet as things that exist. 

F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 287. 

non-mutnal (non-mu'tu-al), a. Not mutual. — 
Non-mutual essential distinction, a distinction be- 
tween whole and part ; originally a Hcotistic term, 
nonnat (uon'at), n, A fish, Aphia minuta or 
peUudda, of the family Oobiidw, distinguished 
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by a diaphanous body covered with large and 
thin deciduous scales, common on some parts 
of the European coast, especially in the Med- 
iterranean and the Black l^a* it lives in Innumer- 
able schools, and serves as food lor many Ashes and sea- 
birds as well as other animals, and on the borders of the 
Mediterranean is largely used by man. In the vicinity of 
Nice it is the object of a special Ashery, particularly dur- 
ing the month of March, the small Ashes being considered 
a veiy dainty dish. The Ash rarely exceeds an inch and a 
half in length. It is believed to complete its cycle of life 
within a year. Tender the name iwnnat the young of other 
Ashes, especially of the families Clupeidaf and AuutrimdcB, 
are liable to be confounded. 

non-natural (uon-nat^u-raI).a.andn. I. a. Not 
natural; unnatural; strainea or forced. 

1 refer to the doctrine there promulgated touching th(i 
subscription of religious article in a non-naturai sense. 

Sir W. Hamilton, 

n. n. That which is not natural ; specifical- 
ly, something which does not enter into the 
composition of the body, but which is essential 
to animal life and healtn, and by accident or 
abuse often becomes a cause of disease. 8oe 
the quotation. 

The non-TuUurals, as he [Dr. Jackson | would somethnes 
call them, after the old physicians — namely, air, meat and 
drink, sleep and watching, motion and rest^ the retentions 
and excretions, and the anections of the mind. 

0. W. Holmem, Med. Essays, p. 807. 

B01U16f, n, A Middle English form of nun, 

non^neoessity (non-ne-ses'i-ti), n. Absence of 
necessity; the state or property of being un- 
necessary. 

Bon-noble (non-no' bl), a. and n, I. a. Not no- 
ble ; not of the nobility. 

To levy from the non-nohle class, as well as from the 
knightly. Hewitt. 


nie pfursgon, the nanpmtit 
Of Seville, the most wealth mine of Spain 
For beauty and perfection. 

f^eteher (and anoihirX Love's Cure, ih. 8. 
SneclAcallv — (a) InomUh, t fl) l^enalnted Anchornainted 
hunting, Pasierina or CywnoniMa eirii: so called nom its 
beauty. The top and sides of the head and neck are rich- 
blue, the back golden-green, ihe rump and under parts 
vermilion-ivd. The female is greenish imove, yellowlw be- 
low. The bird Is about 51 Inches long, and common in 
the South Atlantic and Gulf States, especially Louisiana, 
where it is sometimes called paipe or pope. It Is a near rela> 
tive of the indigo-bird and the lazuli-Anch. Also called 
incomparable, 

A nonpareil hidden in the branches sat whistling plain- 
tively to its mate. 

F. R. Ooulding, Young Marooners, xxzvL 
(2) The rose- or rosella-pairakeet, Platyoerem eximitu: so 
called from its beauty. See cut under roMtto. (5) In conoA, 
a gastropod of the genus dauaUia. (e) In prinHnff, a size 
of type, forming about 12 lines to the inclL In the Ameri- 
can system of sizes it Is Intermediate between minion 
(larger) and agate (smaller) ; in the English system It is be- 
tween the sizes emerald (larger) and ruby (smaller). (The 
type of this paragraph is nonvareil.) 
non-payment (non-payment), n. Neglect or 
failure of payment. 

non-performance (non -p6r-f6r' mans), n. A 
failure or neglect to perform. 

They were justly charged with an actual non-per/orm- 
ance of what the law requires. South. 

non-placental (non-pl^sen'tal), a. Not hav- 
ing a placenta; aplacental, as the marHupials 
and monotremes. See aplacental. 
nonplus (non'plus), n, [< L. nonplus^ not more : 
non, not ; plm^ more : see non^ ari3ipluif.~\ A state 
in which one is unable to proceed or decide ; a 
stat(3 of perplexity; a puzzled condition; in- 
ability to say or do more ; puzzle : usually in the 
phrase at or to a nonplus. 


noilrfACOttt(nop-rS^jeut),^ 3n a medieval 
verid^, a master of arts whose regenoy has 
eeaBea.-^Boiissofmm«xegaiita SeeAciiMi. 
non-residence (non-rez'i-d^ns), n. 1. The fact 
of not resiiS^iff or having one^s abode within a 
particular jurisdiction: as, non^esidenm stands 
in the way of his appointment.-~2. Failure to 
reside where official duties require one to reside; 
a residing away from the place in which one 
is required by law or the duties of his office or 
station to reside, as a clergyman’s living away 
from his pastorate or charge, or a landlord’s not 
living on his ovm estate or in his own country, 
etc. 


Hating that they who have preach'd out Biehopa, Pre- 
latz, and Canoniiti, should, in what serves thir own ends, 
retain thir fkls Opinions, thir Pharisaical Leven, thir Ava- 
rice^ and closely, thir Ambition, thir Plurslitlea thir 
Ntm retideneett thir odious Fees. 

Milton, Touching Hirelings. 

It the character of persons chosen into the Church had 
been regarded, there would be fewer complainte of nofi- 
retideneo. Swift, 


non-resident (non-rez^i-dent), a. and n. 1. a. 
1, Not residing vdthin &e jurisdiction.— 2. 
Not residing on one’s own estate, in one’s pas- 
torate. or in one’s proper place : as, a non-resi- 
dent clergyman or land-owner. 

n. n.l. One who does not reside within the 
jurisdiction. — 2. One who does not reside on 
his own lands or in the place where his official 
duties require, as a clergyman who lives away 
from his cure. 


As soon as the Bishops, and those Clergymen whom 
they daily inveighed against, and branded with the odious 
Names of PluralistB and Ron-reeidonte. were taken out of 
their way. they presently Jump, some into two, some into 
three of their best BeneAces. 


H. n. A person not of noble birth; a citizen 
or peasant. 

noimock (non'qk), n. [< nonn(y) + -ocA;.] A 
whim. Halliwell. Eng.j 

nonnock (non'qk), V, i. [< noimom, n.] To trifle ; 
idle away the time. Halliwell. [^Prov. Eng.] 
nonny/ (non'i), w. ; pi. mmnies (-iz). [An un- 
meaning refrain repeated nmny-^nny, nomp 
nony, nonino^ which was also used (like other 
ori^. unmeaning syllables) as a cover for in- 
delicate allusions. Qt. ninny,"] If. A meaning- 
less burden in old English ballads and glees, 
generally hey, nonny,*^ It was similar to the 
/a, la of madrigals. 

They bore him barefaced on the bier ; 

Hey lion nonny, nmny. hey nonny. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 5. 165. 

2. A whim. [Prov. Eiig.] 
nonny^ (non'i), n. [Cf. ninny.] A ninny; a 
simpleton. 

non*Ob6di6nce (non-o-bo'di-ens), n. Neglect 
of obedience. 

non-observance (non-qb-zfer'vans), n. Neglect 
or failure to observe or fulfil. " 
non obstante (non ob-stan'te). [L.: non, not; 
obstante, abl. of obstan(t-)s, ppr. of ohstare, stand 
in the way, oppose: see obstacle.] Notwith- 
standing; in opposition to what has been stated 
or admitted or is to be stated or admitted. The 
most common use of the words is to denote a clause, for- 
merly frequent in English statutes and letters patent im- 
porting a license from the sovereign to do a thing which 
at common law might be lawfully done, hut being re- 
strained by act of Parliament could not be done without 
such license.— Non obstante veredicto, a judgment 
sometimes entered by order of the court for the plaintiff, 
notwithstanding the verdict for the defendant, or vice 
versa, judgment. 

nonogenarian, a. and n. See nonagenarian, 
non-OBCinc (non-os'iu), a. Not oscine ; not be- 
longing to the Osdnes, or not conforming to nor- 
mal oscine characters.,* 
nonpairellf, a. See nonpareil, 

Non-palliata (non-pal-i-a'tft), n, pi. [NL.,< 
MOW- -f PalUata,] A suborder of opistbobran- 
chiate eutbyneural gastropods having no man- 
tle-flap nor shell in the adult: contrasted with 
PalUata: synonymous with Nudibranchiata, 
nonpareil (non-pa-rdl'), a. and n, [Formerly 
also nonpairell; = Sp. nomparel, n. ; < F, wow- 
pareilf nompareil, not equal (fern, nonpareille, a 
kind of type, ribbon, pear, etc.), < noiu not (see 
womS), + equal: seeparei/.] I, a. Hav- 
ing no equal; peerless. 

The moat rumpareU beauty of the world, beauteous 
knowledge, standeth unregarded, or cloistered up in mere 
speculation. Whitlock, Manners of Eng. Peo|Ae. 

n. w. A person or thing of peerless excel- 
lence; a nonesuch; something regarded as 
unique in its kind. 

0, such love 

Gould be but recompensed, though you were crown’d 

The wmpared of beauty I mak., T. N., i. 5. 278. 


Uy perdu son fjotin: He was there gravelled, plunged, 
or at a Non-plue; he knew not what to make of or what to 
say unto It. Cotgrave. 

If he chance to be at a nonplue, he may help himself 
with his heard and handkerchief. 

Shirley, Love Tricks, iii. 5. 

They could not, If they would, undertake such a busi- 
ness, without danger of being questioned upon their lives 
the next parliament. This did put the Lords to a great 
nonplue. Court and Times of Charles 1. 118. 

nonplus (non'plus), v, t; pret. and pp. non- 
plumed, ppr. nonplussing, [< nonpluSy n.] To 
IH'rplex; puzzle; confound; put to a stand- 
still; stop by embarrassment. 

Now non-plust, if to re-inforce thy Camp 
Thou Ay for succour to thine Ayery Damp. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, li., Tlie Ark. 

In the Becket correspondence the reader is often non- 
plussed by Anding a provoking etcetera, which marks the 
point at which the gossip, or even the serious news, was 
expunged by the editor. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 128. 

non possumus (non pos'u-mus). [L. , wo cannot : 
non, not; possumus, Ist pers. pi. pres. ind. of 
posse, can.] A plea of inability (to consider or 
do something) : as, he simply interi)Ofled a non 
possumus; a papal mn possumus. 
non-powert (non-pou'6r), n. [ME. nonepower, 
nounpower, < OF. nonpooir, nonpoeir, lack of 
power, < non, not, + pooir, etc., power: see 
power.] Lack of power; impotence. 

And nat of the nounpower of god that he nys ful of myghte. 

Piers Plowman (C), xx.’ 292. 

ITpoii thilke side that power fayleth whych that make 
th xoolk blysful, ryht on that same side nonepower en- 
treth undyrnetho that maketh hem wrechches. 

Chaucer, Boethius, iii. prose v. 

non-professional (non-pr^fesh'qn-al), a. 1. 
Not belonging to a proiession; not done by or 
proceeding from professional men. — 2, Hence, 
not proper to be done by a member of the pro- 
fession concerned; unprofessional, 
non-proflcient (non-pr^fish'ent), «. One who 
has tailed to improve or make progress in any 
study or pursuit. 

non pros, (non pros). An abbreviation of nm 
prosequitur: sometimes used as a verb: to fail 
to prosecute ; lot drop: said of a suit, 
non prosequitur (non pr^sek'wi-t^r). [L,, 
he does not prosecute : non, not ; prosequitur, 
3d pers. sing. pres. ind. of prosequi, follow up, 
prosecute; nee prosecute.] In Aow. ’a common- 
law judgment entered against the plaintiff when 
he does not prosecute his action, 
non-recurrent (non-re-kur'ent), a. 1. Not oc- 
curring again.— 2. Not tipiing back: as, the 
recurrent and non-recurrmt branches of the 
pneumogastriq nerve. 

non-reciUTinff (non-rS-k^r'ing), a. Non-reour- 
rent. 

non-regardanoe (non-rf-g&r^dans), n. Want 
of due regard; slight; disregard, Shah,, T* N., 
V. 1. 124h 


Milton, Answer to Salmasius, i. 29. 

There are not ten clergymen in the kingdom who . . . 
can be termed non-retidents. Swift, Against the Bishops. 

non-resistance (non-re-zis'tans), n. The ab- 
sence of resistance; passive obedience ; sub- 
mission to authority, even if unjustly exercised, 
without physical opposition, in English history. 
Hits princl^e was strenuously upheld by many of the Toiy 
and High-Church party about the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

The slavish principles of passive obedience and non re- 
sistance, which had skulked perhaps in some old homily 
before king James the Arst. Bmnghroke, Parties, vlii. 

The church might be awed or cajoled into any practical 
acceptation of its favoiurlte doctrine of non-resistance. 

C, Knight. 

non-resistant (non-rc-zis'tant), a. and M. 1. g. 
Making no rosistance to power or oppression; 
passively obedient. 

This is ^at GESdipus whose wisdom can reconcile incon- 
sistent oppositea and teach passive obedience and non- 
resistant principles to despise government, and to Ay in 
the face of sovereign authority. Arbvthnol. 

II. n. 1. One who maintains that no resistance 
should be made to sovereim authority, even 
when unjustly exercised. — 2. One who holds 
that violence should never be resisted by force. 

non-resisting (non-re-zis'ting), a. Making no 
resistance ; offering iio obstruction : as, a non- 
resisting medium. 

Non-mminantia (non-rb-mi-nan'sbi-&), n. pi. 
[NL., < non- 4- Ruminantia,] Those ariiodactyl 
quadrupeds which do not chew the cud, as swine 
and hippopotamuses. 

non-sane (non-san'), a. Unsound; not per- 
fect: as, a person of non-sane memoiy. Blaek- 
stone, 

nonsense (non'sens), n, [< MOW- + sense.] 1. 
Not sense ; that which makes no sense or is 
lacking in sense ; language or words without 
moaning, or convoying absurd or ridiculous 
ideas ; absurd talk or senseless actions. 

Away with it rather, because it will bee hardly supply'd 
with a more unproAtable nonsenee then is in some pas- 
sages of it to be seene. Milton, Animadversions. 

1 try’d if Books would cure my Love, but found 
Love made them Nonsense all. 

Cowley, The Mistress, The Incurable. 

If a Man must endure the noise of Words without Sense, 
I think the Women have more Musical Voices, and become 
Nonsense better. Cengrem, Double-Dealer, L 1. 

None but a man of extraordinary talents can write Arst- 
rate nonsense. Re Qvineey, Secret Societies, L 

2. Trifles; things of no importance. 

What royal Nonsenee is a Diadem 

Abroad, for One who '• not at home supreme ! 

J, Bemmont, Psyche, v. L 

You sham stuff, there is an end of you — you mustpaek 
off, along with plenty of other noneenee, W, mabk, 

b| 831 L Folly, stuff, twaddle, balderdash. 

nonsense-name (non' sens -n&m), n, A name 
having no meaning in itself; a ^*made” noun 
having no etymology. The number of suoh words In 
loblogy is very conaMerable, since many natumllati hove 




ifmmMmmk whloli mint ba adoj^tad mooMIhiT to ae** 
oaplidi mtlaa of loOlogloal nomenolatiira. Anagratni^ aa 
DMd from and J^ikm from LanUu^ are a olam of 

tioiiaattao-iiamaa, though ttm hava a aort of etsrmologj* 
ttOIMlISfr-TOrMB (noii'Bens-Tbr^sez)) n. pi. 
Verses ma^e by taking any words which may 
occur without reference to formit^ any con* 
nected sense — correct meter, pleasing rhythm, 
or a grotesgue effect being all that is aimed at. 
In BngHah acnoola Latin verse-compoBition often begina 
tdtii nonsenae-veraea the object being to familiarlae the 
pupil withthequantity of ayilablea and ttie metrical forma 
on their meohanioal wide before aiming at ezpreaaion of 
thought 

aonsensical (non-sen'si-k^), a. [Irreg. < non- 
sense 4* -4o-at] Of the nature of nonsense; 
having no sense ; unmeaning ; absurd ; foolish. 

Thia waa the aecond time ^ had been left together by 
a jmrcel of iMneenrietU oontingenciea. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p* 27. 

Iiottsensicality (non*8en-si-kari-ti), n. [< non- 
sensical + -ity.] The quality of being nonsen- 
sical, or without sense or meaning, 
nonsensically (non-sen'si-kal-i), adv. In a non- 
sensical manner; absurdly:* without meaning. 
nonsensicalnesB (non-sen^si-kal-nes), n. La^ 
of meaning; absurdity ; that which conveys no 
proper ideas. 

non-sensitiye (non-sen'si-tiv), a, and n. I. a. 1 . 
Not sensitive; not keenly alive to impressions 
from external objects, — 2t. Wanting sense or 
perception. 

n. n. One having no sense or perception. 

Undoubtedly, whataoerer we preach of contentediiess in 
want, no precopta can ao gain ujMn nature aa to make 
her a non^feneUive. FeUham, Keaolvea, i. 14. 

non seq. An abbreviation of Latin mn sequi tur, 
non sequitur (non sek'wi-t^r). [L., it does not 
follow: non, not; sequitur, 3d pers. sing. pres, 
ind. of sequi, follow: see aequituTy aequent,'\ 
In law or logic, an inference or a conclusion 
which does not follow from the premises.— Fal- 
lacy of non sequitur. Bee fallacies %n things under 
faliaey, 

non-sezual (non-sek'gu-al), tf. 1. Having no 
sex; sexless; asexual.— 2. Done by or charac- 
teristic of sexless animals: as, the non-acxual 
conjugation of protozoans, 
non-society (non-so-si'e-ti), a. Not belonging 
to or connected with a society: specifically ap- 
plied to a workman who is not a member of a 
trades-socioty or trades-union, or to an estab- 
lishment in which such men are emploved: as, 
a non-society man ; a non-society workshop, 
non-striated (non-stri'a-ted), a. Not striate; 
unstriped, as muscular fiber. See fiber^, 
nonsubstantialism (non - sub - stan 'shal - izm), 
». The denial of substantial oxieteiioe to phe- 
nomena ; ‘nihilism. 

nonsnbstantialist (non-sub-stan'shal-ist), n, 
A believer in nonsubstantialism. 

Fhiloaophers, aa they aftlnn or deny the authority of con- 
aciouaneaa in guaranteeing a subatratum or aubatance to 
the manif eatationa of the ego and nonegu, are divided into 
realUta or subatantialiata and nihil iata or iKm suhstanticU- 
ists. Sir W, Hamilton, Metaph., xvi. 

nOllSUCht (nonesuch), n. Hee nomauch. 
Non-SUCtorla (non-suk-to'ri-a), n. p/. [NL., < 
non- + f^ctoria,^] Those teiitaculiferous infu- 
sorians which are not suctorial, having filiform 
prehensile tentacles not provided with suckers, 
nonsuit (non^sut), n, [< OF. non suit (< L. 
nofi aequitur)y he does not follow: non, not; 
auity 3a pers. sing. pres. ind. of auivrcy < L. 
aequi, follow; see non- and auit.'\ 1, A judg- 
ment or decision against a plaintiff when he 
fails to show a cause of action at the trial: 
now often called dianiiasal of complaint. See 
calling of the plaintiff, under calling, Tlie chief 
characteriatio of this judgment is that it does not usually 
bar a new action on the same matter. 

2. A judgment ordered for neglect to prosecute; 
a non pros. 

nonsuit (non'sut), V, t [< nonsuit, n.l In laWy 
to subject to a nonsuit; deprive of the benefit 
of a legal process, owing to failure to appear 
in oouit when called upon, or to prove a case. 

This when Ood apeaka peace to the soul, , . . over- 
comes the world, nonmats the devil, and makes a man keep 
Hilary-term all nia life. Jtev. T. Admns, Works, L 68. 

Is It too much to tell the propounder of thia project 
that he shall make out Its necesaity, or he shall be non- 
suited on hit own case? Jt. Choate, Addreaaea, p. 466. 

nonsuit (non'sut), a, [< OF. non suit : see non- 
tntity w.] Nonstdted. 

If either party neglects to put in his declaration plea, 
vacation, rejoinder, and the like, within the times al- 
lotted by the standing rules of the court, the plaintiff, If 
me omission be his. Is ssid to be nonsuit, or not to follow 
sad pursue bis complaint, and shall lose the benefit of his 
writ, BkuksUme, Com., III. zxi. 
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IMKOLHnmtyt (non-shdr^ti), n. Abseuee of sure- 
ty; want of safety; insecurity, 
non tenuit (non ten'g-lt). [L., he did not hold: 
non, not; tenuit, 3d pers. sing. perf. ind. of te- 
nere, hold.] In law, a plea in W to replevin 
to avowry for arrears of rent, that the plaintiff 
did not hold in manner and form as the avowry 
alleged. Wharton, 

non-tenure (non-ten'§r), n. Jxi law, an obsolete 
plea in bar to a real action, by sa^ng that he 
(the defendant) held not the land mentioned 
in the plaintiff’s count or declaration, or at least 
some part thereof. Wharton, 
nou-term (non't^rm), n. In law, a vacation 
between two terms of a conrt, 
nontronite (non'tro-nit), n, [< Nmtron (see 
def. ) + Hydrated silicate of iron ; a va- 

riety of chloropal^ occurring in small yellow 
nodules embedded in an ore of manganese. It is 
found in France in the arrondissemontof Non- 
tron, department of Dordogne, 
non-union (non-ti'nygn), a. Not belonging to a 
trades-union: as, a non-unUm man. 
nonuplet (non'u-plet), n. [< F. nonuple (< L. 
nonua, ninth (see nones^, notm^, 4* -uple as in 
duple, quadruple) 4- -cf.] In music, a group of 
nine notes intended to take the place of six or 
eight. 

nOU-USager (non-u'saj-er), w. One of those 
nonjurors who opposed the revival of the forms 
in the administration of the communion known 
as the usages. See usager, 

UOn-ttSancef (non-u'zans), n. Neglect of use. 
Hir T, Browne, 

non-user (non-u'z6r), n. In law: (a) Neglect 
or omission to use an easement or other right : 
as, the non-user of a corporate franchise. (/>) 
Neglect of official duty; default of performing 
the duties and services required of an officer. 

An office, either public or private, may be forfeited by 
mia-uaer or non-user. Blackrione, dom., II. x. 

nou-viable (non-vi'a-bl), a. Not viable: ap- 
plied to a fetus too young to maintain inde- 
pendent life. 

noodle^ (nd'dl), n. [Origin obscure; of. noddy."] 
A simpleton. [< -olloq . J 

The whole of tliese fallacicR may be gathered together 
ill a little oration, which we will denominate the noodle's 
oration. Sydney Smith, Review of Bentham on Fallacies. 

noodle^ (nS'dl), n. [Usually or always in plural, 
mwdlcs (= F. muiiles), < G. nudel, macaroni, 
vermicelli; origin obscure.] Dough formed into 
long and thin narrow strips, or, sometimes, into 
other shapes, dried, and used in soup, 
noodledom (nb'dl-dum), v, [< noodle^ 4- -dom.] 
The region of simpletons; noodles or simple- 
tons collectively. 

noodle-soup (no'dl-sbp), n. [< noodle^ 4- soup.] 
Soup prepared from moat-stock with noodles. 
UOdgenism (no-oj'e-nizm), u. [< Gr. v6og, mind 
(see nous), 4- yh'oq, race, stock, family; see 
genus,] That whicli is generated or originated 
in the mind; a fact, theory, deduction, etc., 
springing from the mind. 

But we are compelled, in order to save circumlocution, 
to colli a word to expreoB thoHC facta which spring from 
Mind^ whether, aa In moral philosophy, purely metapliys- 
ioal, or, as in natural philoaophy, generated by Mind from 
Matter, by Reason from Experience. Such facts we could 
beg to call noiiyenisms (I'oo^, mens, cogitatio, and yci'ov, 
natuB, pmgeiiiea) ; therein including all mental offsprings 
or deductions, whether called hypotheses, theories, sys- 
tems, sciences, axioms, aphorisms, etc. 

Jffden Warwick, quoted in N. and Q., 7th aer.,!!!. 274. 

nook (ntik), n. [Also dial. (Sc.) neuk; < ME. 
noke, nuk, nok, < Ir. Gael, niuc, a comer, nook.] 

1. A comer. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 

In every hand he took a nt)vk 

Of that great leathern meal [meal-hag]. 

Bdbin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballada, V. 201). 

2. A narrow place formed by an angle in bod- 
ies or between bodies ; a recess ; a secluded re- 
treat. 

Safely in harbour 

la the king's ship ; In the de^ nooA where once 

Thou call'dst me up. Shak., Tempest, I. 2. 227. 

Thia dark sequester’d nook. Milton, Comus, 1. 600. 

Thou ahalt live with me, 

Retired in some solitary nook, 

Tlie comfort of my age. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, ii. 1. 

For mony a hein nook in mony a braw house has boeii 
offered to my hinny Willie. ScoU, Redgauntlet, letter x. 

There is scarcoly a nook of our ancient and medieval 
history which the Germans are not now exploring. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 62. 
Nook Of land, a lot, piece, or parcel of land ; the quarter 
of a yard-land. HaUiwdl, [Bare.] 
nook (nfik), V. i, [< nook, n,] To betake one’s 
self to a recess or comer; ensoonoe one’s self. 
[Rare.] 


Hang. Shall the ambuBoado lie in one place? 

Cur. No; nook thou yonder. 

Middleton and Dskket, Boaring Girl, ilL 8. 

uook-skotteut (nfik'shot^n), a, Hav^ many 
nooks and comers; having a coast indented 
with gulfs, bays, friths, etc. 

I will sell my dukedom, 

To buy a slobbery and a dirty farm 
In that nook-shoUefi isle of Albion. 

Shak., Hen. Y., UL 5. 14. 

nooky (nfik'i), a, [< nook 4- -yi.] Being a nook ; 
nook-like; full of nooks. 

Joan has placed herself in a little nooky recess by an 
open window. B. Broughton, Joan, xzL 

nodlogical (no-o-loj'i-kal), a, [< nodlog-y 4- 
-ic-al7] Pertaining to noblogy. ^r W. Hamilton. 
UOdlOlUSt (ng-ol'o-jist), n. [< nodlog-y 4- -ist,] 
One who is versed in noblogy. 
nodlogy (nd-oUo-ji), n, [< (ir. v6oc, Attic vovc, 
the imnd, the understanding (see nous), 4- -T^yia, 
< Tikyuv, speak: see •ology,] The science of 
the imderstonding. Sir Jr. Hamilton. 

UOOn^ (nbn), n. and a, [< ME. noon, none, 
noume, noyne, non, < AB. non, noon, nones 
(service), =s OS. non, nuon, ndna s= D. noen = 
MLG. none = OHQ. ndna, MHG. none ss Icel. 
non, nones, s= F. none s= 8p. Pg. It. nona, < L. 
ndna, the ninth hour of the day, lit. ninth (sc. 
hora, hour), fern, of ndnus, ninth: see nones^. 
Applied orig. to the ninth hour, and later to 
the service then performed (nones), it came 
to mean loosely * midday,’ and, in exact use, 
‘twelve o’clock.’] I, n, 1. The ninth hour of 
the day according to Roman and ecclesiastical 
reckoning, namely the nintli hour from sunrise, 
or the middle hour between midday and sun- 
set — that is, about 3 p. M.; later, the ecclesias- 
tical hour of nones, at any time from midday 
till the ninth hour. — 2. Midday ; the time when 
the sun is in the meridian ; twelve o’clock in 
the daytime. 

The begane in Chy viat the hyla above, 

Yerly on a Monnyn day ; 

Bo that it drewe to the oware off none 
A hondrlth fat hortes ded ther lay. 

Ancient Ballad of Chevy Chase, Percy’s Bdiques, p. 68. 
And hit neyhode ny the rtoon and with Neode ioh mette, 
That afroiitode mu foule and faitour mo oalde. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxiW. 4. 
Passion Sunday, the xxlx Day of Marche, abowte none, 
I dopartyd from Parys. 

Torkington, Diaiie of Bng. Travell, p. 2. 
Who loves not more the night of June 
Than dull December’s gUx)iny noouf 

Scott, Marmion, v., Int. 

3. The middle or culminating point of any 
course; the time of greatest oriniancy or 
power; the prime. 

I walk iinacen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green. 

To behold the wandering moon 
Riding near her highest noon. 

Maton, II Penseroso, I. 68. 

4t. pt The noonday meal. Compare nmws*^, 2. 
Pwrs Apparent or real noon. See ap- 

parent. --Mean noon. See f?tean».— Noon Of night, 
midnight. 

Full before him at the rtoow of vight 
(The moon was up, and shot a gleaniy light) 

He saw a quiru of ladies. 

Dryden, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 218. 

II, a. Meridional. Young, 
noon^ (hbii), V. i. [< noou^, n.] To rest at 
noon or during the warm ])art of the day. 

The third day of the journey the par^ Twoned by the 
river Jabhok. L. WaJlaoe, Ben-Hur, p. 459. 

noon**^?, a. and //row. A Middle English form of 
nmie^. 

noonday (nbu'da), n. and a, [< nooni 4- day"^.] 
I. w. Midday; twelve o’clock in the day. 

And yesterday the bird of night did alt 
Even at noon-day upon the market-place. 

Shak., J. C., i. S. 27. 

II. a. Pertaining to midday; meridional; 
as, the noonday heat. 

Moss-draped live-oaks, their noonday shadows a hun- 
dred feet across. The Century, XXXV. 2. 

noon-flower (nbn'flou’®'6r), n. Th(^ goat’s-beard, 
Tragopogon pratensis. Also noontide and noon- 
day-flower. See qo-to-bed-nt-noon . 
nooning (nb'ning), n. [< noon^ 4- -ingl.] Re- 
pose at noon ; rest at noon or during the heat 
of tlu) day ; sometimes, a repast at noon. 

Is thia more pleasant to you than the whir 
(If meadow-lark, and her sweet roundelay. 

Or twitter of little field-fares, as you take 
Your nooning In the shade of bush and brake? 
LotigfeUow, Wayside Inn, Birds of Killingworth. 
The men that mond our village wttya, 
Vexing Macadam’s ghost with pounded slate, 

Their nooning take. towMl, Under the U’lllows. 



noon-mark 

noon-mark (nOn^mark), n, A mark bo made 
(as on the floor of a farm-house or barn) that 
the sun will indicate by it the time of noon, 
noonmeatf (ndn'mgt), n. [< ME. nonemetc, 
nmnietef < AS. nonmetc, an afternoon meal, < 
noMf noon (afternoon), + metCf food, meat: see 
nmm^ and meat.^ A meal at noon ; a limcheon. 
noonshunt, n. Soe nuncheon, 
noon-songt (u(5u's6uk), n. Same as 3. 
noonsteaa (ndn'sted), n. [< nooti^ + stead,] 
The station of the sun at noon. 

Whilst the main tree, still found 
T)uri{(ht and sound, 

By this sun's noonuted 's made 
So great, his body now alone projects the shade. 

B, Jonvm, Underwoods, xciv. 

noontide (nOn^ti^, n. and a. [< ME. nmitid, < 
AS. ndntia (= MHG. nonesit), the ninth hour, < 
ndnjjioon (the ninth hour), 4* tid, tide.] I. w. 
1. The time of noon; midday. — 2. The time 
of culmination; the latest height or depth: 
as, the noontide of prosperity. — 3. Same as 
noon^flower, 

H, a. Pertaining to noon ; meridional. 

His look 

Brew audience and attention still as iiiKht 
Or summer’s noon-tide air, while thus lie spake. 

MUton, V. L., ii. 809. 
Thy sweet child Sleep, the flhny-cyed. 
Murmured like a noontide bee. 

Sheaey, To Night 

noops (ndps), n. [Origin obscure.] The cloud- 
berry, Bubm Chamcemorm, [Prov. Eng.] 
nooryt. W. See nurry. 

noose (nOs), n, [Early mod. E. also noose; ori- 

S *n unknown, no early record (ME.) existing. 

it existed in ME., it might have come from 
OP. *nou 8 , noUf nod^ F. noeud, Languedoc nom, 
< L. nodusy a knot: see wode, 1. A run- 

ning knot or slip-knot. See slip-knot. 

The honest Farmer and his Wife . . . 

Had struggled with the Marriage Noooe. 

Prior, The Ladle. 

2. A loop formed by or fastened with a run- 
ning knot or slip-knot, as that in a hangman’s 
halter, or in a lasso ; hence, a snare ; a gin. 
Have I professed to tame the pride of ladies. 

And make ’em hear all tests, and am I trick’d now? 
Caught ill mine own nooee f 

FUiOufr, Rule a Wife, lii. 4. 
Where the hangman does dispose 
To special friends the fatal nooee. 

S. BuUer, Hudi'iras, I. ii. 116. 
And looked as if the noose were tied, 

And I the priest who left his side. 

ScoU, Rokeby, vl. 17. 

noose (nhs), V, t . ; pret. and pp. noosed, ppr. noos- 
ing. [< noose, w.J 1, To knot; entangle in or 
as in a knot. 

Hell think some other lover’s hand, among my tresses 
nooeed, 

From the ears where he had placed them my rings of pearl 
unloosed. Lockhart, Sara’s Barrings. 

2. To catch or insnare by or as by a noose. 

To nooee and entrap us. Oovemmentqfthe Tongue, ji. 40. 
8. To furnish with a noose or running knot. 

As we were looking at it, Bradford was suddenly caught 
by the leg in a nooeed Rope, made as artificially as ours. 

Capi. John Smith' e Worke, II. 222. 

A, To decorate with something resembling a 
noose. 

The Sleeves of all are noosed and decorated with laces 
and clasps. Atheticeum, No. 8044, p. 808. 

Nootka dog. A large variety of dog domes- 
ticated by the natives of Nootka Sound, Van- 
couver Island, British Columbia, it is chiefly 
remarkable for its long wool-llke hair, which when shorn 
off holds together like a fleece, and is made into gannonts. 

Nootka hummer. A humming-bird, Sclaspho- 
rus rvfnsy originally described from Nootka 
Hound, Vancouver Island, notable as being 
by far the most northerly representative of its 
family. 

noozl^, An obsolete form of nnssk, 
nopf, n. An obsolete (the original) form of nap^, 
nopal (no'pal), n. [= F. Sp. Pg. nopal, < Mex. 
mpalU.] One of several cactaceous plants 
which support the cochineal-insect. See coch- 
ineal, Nopalea, and (ipuntia. 

He had to contend with very superior numbers, in- 
trenched behind tig trees and hedges of nopofs. 

Oayarri, Hist lAiuisiana, n. 286. 

Nopalea (np-pa'is-ll), n, [NL. (Salm-Beiffer- 
scheid-Dyck, 18501,‘‘< Mex. nopalnoehotsli,] A 
genus of cacti of the order Cactew and the tribe 
Opnntieas, known by the erect petals and long^ 
projecting stamens. There are 8 species, natives of 
Mezioo and tropical South America. They are fleshy 
shrubs, with flat jointed branches littlo scale-like leaves, 
and scarlet flowers. AT. ooehinUlifera, one of the nopal- 
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plants, is widely maltivated. AlsooaUadeoeJMieaf/Sg. Soe 
cocMneeUnnAnopalry, ... 

nopalin (nd'pa-Un), n. [< nopal, with ref. to 
cochineal, + A ooid-tar color, a mixture 

of eosin with dinitronaphthol, used m dyeing, 
nopalry, nopalerjr (iid'p»l-4 .g-ri), n.; pi. n(^ 
palries, nopaiertes (-nz). [< nopal + -ry, -oryJ] 
A plantation of nopals for rearing eoohineal- 
insects. Such plantations often contain 50,000 
plants. 

nope (nop), ». [Prob. due to an ope, misdivided 
a nope, ^ope being a var. of oljpl.] The bull- 
finch, Pyrrhula vulgaris. See mavop, [Prov. 
Eng.] 

The Red-sparrow, the Nope, the Red-breast, and the Wren. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, zliL 74. 

no-popexy (no-p6'p6r-ib a. Expressing violent 
opposition to Koman Catholicism: as, a no-po- 
pery cry. — Ho-popezy riots. In Eng. hieL , an outbreak, 
led by Lord George Gordon, In 1780, ostensibly for the re- 
peal of the measures which had been passed for the relief 
of Roman Catholics, but actually directed against all Ro- 
man Catholics and their sympathisers. It was attended 
with considerable destruction of life and property in Lon- 
don. Also called the Gordon Hots. 
noppet, n, and v. An obsolete form of nap^. 
noppyt (nop'i), a. An obsolete spelling of 
nappy^. 

nopstert (nop'st^r), n. [< ME. nopster (= D. 
nopsUr), < wop, nap^, + -stm .] A woman occu- 
pied in shearing or trimming the pile or nap of 
textile fabrics: hence, later, a person of either 
sex pursuing this occupation. 

The women by whom this [nipping off the knots on the 
surface of cloth] was done were formerly called nopelere. 
Wedgwood, Diet Eng. Etymology, under Nap. {Latham.) 

nor (n6r), conj, [< ME. wor, contr. of nother 
(var. of neither), as or of othvr^i see nother, 
neither, nc, and orl.] 1. And not: generally 
used correlatively after a negative, introducing 
a second or a subsequent negative member of 
a clause or sentence, (a) Correlative to neither. 

Neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things iiresent, nor things to come, nor 
height, wjr depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to sopai'ato us frbm the love of God. Rom. viii. 88, 89. 
And extreme fear can neither flght nor fly. 

Shak., Lucrece,!. 280. 

(6) (Correlative to another nor. [Obsolete or poetical.] 
Nor voice was heard, nor wight was seene in bowro or hall. 

Speneer, F. Q., I. vill. 20. 
I send nor balms nor corslves to your wound. 

B, Joneon, Underwoods, xlv. 
01 Size, she is nor short, nor tall, 

And does to Fat incline. Congreve, Doris. 
Nor age, nor business, nor distress, can erase the dear 
image from my imagination. Steele, Tatlor, No. 181. 
But nor the genial feast, nor flowing bowl, 

Could charm the cares of Nestor’s watchful soul. 

Pope, Iliail, xiv. 1. 

Duty nor lifts her veil nor looks behind. 

Lowed, Parting of the Ways. 

(c) With the omission of neither or nor in the first clause 
or part of the projKisition. [PoeUcal.] 

Simois nor Xanthus sliall be wanting there. 

Dryden, iEnoid, vl. 135. 
Helm, nor hauberk's twisted mall, 

Nor e'en thy virtues, tyrant, shall avail. 

Gray, The Bard. 

(d) Correlative to some other negative. 

Thay suld noeht bo abasit to precho, 

Nor for no kynde of fauour fleche. 

Lauder, Dowtie of Kyngis (E. E. T. S.X 1. 282. 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard. 1 Ck>r. ii. 9. 

Have yon vm wit, manners^ nor honesty? 

Shak., T. N., 11. 8. 94. 
You swore you lov’d me dearly ; 

No few nor little oaths you swore, Amlnta. 

FUteher, Sea Voyage, iv. 2. 
There is none like her, none. 

Nor will be when our summers have deceased. 

Tennyeon, Maud, xviii. 

2. And , . . not: not correlative, but merely 
continuative. 

The tale is long, nor have I heard it out. Addieon. 
Fowls clucked and stnitted in the stables. . . . Nor 
was It more retentive of its ancient state within. Dickens. 
Get thee hence, nor come again. 

Tennyson, Maud, xxvi. 
[In this use formerly used with another nc^Tative, merely 
cumulative, nor being then equivalent, logically, to and. 
And no man dreads but he that cannot shift, 

Nor none serue God but only tongtide men. 

Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 67. 
“ I know not love,” quoth he, ** nor will not know It.” 

Shak., Venus iMjd Adonis, 1. 409.] 

8, Than: after comparatively, (jompare ofi in 
like use. [Prov. Ei^. and Seotoh.] 

Nae saiUiirr mnlr for their lord eoud do 
Nor my young men they did for me. 

The KnigM'e Ghost (Child’s Ballads, I. 212). 
She ’s ten times fairer nor the bride, 

And all that 's in your oompante. 

Toimg Btkhan and SuHe Pye (ChUdFi BaUadi, IV. 7). 
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**Hevadoff, M:iMl-^they’7e bettorfdcttilaiMraiiyClifli- 
dan,” Mid Bob. Eliot, Mttl on the FIom. ivJl. 

nmte v, t,; pret. and pp. naraied, 

ppr. norating, [A back formation. < noroHon. 
The form *norat$ could not arise from orats,l 
To rumor ; spread by report. [Southern t7. S. j 
Purty soon It was norated around that Ike wta going to 
banter me for a rasael [wrestle], and shure enuff he did. 

Quoted in T/vms. Amer. PhiM, Ajsm., XVn. 40. 

noration (no-r&'shon), n. [An erroneous form, 
due to misdivision'of an oration,] 1 . A speech. 
gh*ov. Eng.] — 2. Rumor. [Aov. Eng. and 

Norbertine (n6r'bto-tin), n. [So called from 
their founder Norhert,] Modes, , a member of the 
order of Pre-monstrants. See Pre-monstrani, 

nordcaper (ndrd'ka^pdr), n. The Atlantic right 
whale. Also callecf slethag and sarde, Eei, 
Amer,, N. S., I 4 XW. 24. 

Nordeiifelt machine-gim. See machine-gun, 

nordenskidldine (ndr'den-shdl-din), n. [Prom 
Baron N. A. E. Nordenskiold, a Swedish ex- 
plorer and geologist (bom 1632).] A rare bo- 
rate of tin and calcium occurring in rhombo- 
hedral crystals in the zircon-syenite of southern 
Norway. 

nordenskldldlte (ndrMen-sh^l-dit), n. [< Kor- 
dcnskidld (see nordenskidldine) + -ite^.] A va- 
riety of amphibole or hornblende, near tremo- 
lite in composition: it was found near Lake 
One^ in Russia. 

NorojiaiiBen add. See acid. 

Norfolk capon, nog, etc. See capon, etc. 

Norfolk Island pine. See pine, 

Norganet, a, [< Norge, Norway (see Norwegian), 
+ -ane for -an,] Nonii^egian. 


h. Eng., B. ill., p. 71. {Nares.) 

noria (no'ri-a), n, [=S F. noida, < Sp. noria fss 
Pg. nora), < "At, nd^dra, a noria.] A hydraulic 
machine of a kind 
used in Spain, Syria, d 

Palestine, and other 
countries for raising 
water, it consistg of a 
water-wheel with revolv- 
ing buckets or earthen 
pitchers, like the Persian 
wheel, but its modes of 
construction and ^era- 
lion are various. These 
machines are generally 
worked by animal-pow- 
er, though in some coun- 
tries they are driven by 
the current of a stream 
acting on floats or pad- 
dles attached to the rim 
of tlie wheel. Also called 
Jlush-whed. 

noricet, n, A Mid 



Noria. 

a, floats which receive the force of 
the flowiiiff stream r, au<1 turn the 
wheel as indicated by the arrows; S, 
buckets pivoted to the side of the 
wheel ; a, a box or tank for receiving 


the raisetl water (the water is con- 
die English form of ycyed from this tank bv a pipe or chute 
„ . ® ( not shown) to the point of delivery) ; 

n Ur St, e, upright attached rigid ly to the tank , 

vinwiAl n A which, acting in conjunction with the 

V • ^ motion of the wheel, wccessively enip- 

English variant of ties the buckets into the tank. 

nurry, 

noriet, v, t. [ME. norien, < OF. norir, nourish: 
SCO nourish,] To nourish. Gesta Bom., p. 216. 
norlmono, norimon (nor'i-mo^no, -mon), n, 
[J ap. , < nori, ride, + mono, a thing.] A kind of 
palanquin or sedan-chair used in Japan, it is 
snspended from a jiole or beam carried by two men, the 
traveler squatting on the floor, llie entrance is at the 
aide, and not in front as in the sedan. 

norischt, norisbt, V. t Middle English forms of 
nourish, 

norlBryet, noristryt, n. Middle English forms 
of nursery. 

norite (no'rit), «. [< Nor(way) 4- -ite'^,] A rock 
which consists essentially of a mixture of a pla- 
gioclase feldspar with a rhombic p^oxene (en- 
statite, bronzite, hypersthene). See gahbro, 
norituret, n. An obsolete form of nurture, 
norland (ndr'land), n, and a, A reduced form 
of northland. 

When Norland winds pipe down the sea. 

Tenttyson, Ballad of Orians. 

Our noisy norland. 

Swinburne, Four Songs of Four Season^ i 
norm (ndrm), n. [= F. norme ss Sp. Pg. It. 
norma, < L. norma, a carpenters’ square, a rule, 
a pattern, a precept. Hence nttrmal, abnormal, 
etiormous,'] 1, A rule; a pattern; a model; 
an authoritative standard. 

This Church [the Roman] has established Its own arti- 
ficial norm, the standard measure of all solenoe. 

Theodore Parker. 

The ambon of 8. Sophia was the general norm of all By- 
zantine ambons. J. M, Neale, Eastern Church, i 204. 

But to us ... the sentence, oonumsed of subject and 
predicate, with a verb or special predloatiTe word to slgnUy 
the predication, Is established as the norm of emressloii. 

WhUney, Enoyo. Brit, XVm. 77L 



iSI. In a t^ieal stmetnnil unit; a type. 

BniyUYiiit<«e«tm to an egg, tnd groin up 

fMOording to a pattoro and a mode of development oom- 
nion to lie tjrpe, and of theae embryonlo norm# there are 
hat four. jLgmt^ 

BOnna (n^r^m^), n , ; pi. normm (-md). pj« : gee 
norm.] 1. A rule, measure, or nonn. 

Hiere la no nnifonnltiry no normo* prinoipla^ or mle, 
peroelvatde to the diatrlbntlon of the primeval natural 
agents throngh the universe. y. 8* MUL 

2. A square for measuring right angles, used 
by carpenters, masons, and other arnfioers to 
mi^e their work rectangular. — 8. A pattern; 
a gage; a templet; a model. E, H, Knight,^ 

, 4. rocp.] The Square, a small southern con- 
stellation, introduced by Lacaille in the middle 
of the eighteenth oentm^ between Yulpes and 
Ara. It was at first c^ed Norma et regula; 
but the name is now abridged.^ Norma yertl- 
OSltS. a lino drawn toom above perpendioular to the horl- 
aontal plane of the 

normal (ndr'mal), a. and n. [= F. Sp. Pg. nor- 
mal SB It. normaUf < L. normalise according to 
the carpenters’ square or rule. < norma, a car- 

r nters’ square, a rule, a pattern: see norm,"] 
a. 1 . According to a rule, principle, or norm ; 
co^orming to established law, order, habit, or 
usibe ; conforming with a certain type or stan- 
dard; not abnormal; regular; natural. 

The deviations from the normal type or deoasyllable line 
would not justify us to oonclndtog that It [rhythmical 
oadenoe] was disregarded. HaUam. 

Glass affords us an instance In which the disporaiou of 
colour thus obtained is nomutf—that is. in the order of 
wave-lengtha J. N, Loekyer, Spect Anal., p. 82. 

Headship of the conquering chief has been a normal 
accompaniment of that TOlitical integration without which 
any high degree of social evolution would probably have 
been Imposuble. H. Speneer, frin. of SooioL, g 482. 

2. Serving to fix a standard; intended to set 
the standard: as, a normal school (see below). — 
8. In music, standard or typical: as, pitch 

or tone, a pitch or tone of absolute acoustical 
value, which is used as a standard of compari- 
son . See key^, 7, and natural key (under key^ ) . — 
4. In geom,, perpendicular: noting the position 
of a straight line drawn at right angles to the 
tangent-lme of a curve, or to the tangent-plane 
of a surface, at the point of contact. The section 
of a surface by a plane containing a normal drawn from any 
point is called the normal section at that point. Dia- 
pason normal. See diopowm.— Normal angle, in 
erysteU.f the angle between the normals to or poles of two 
planes of a ciystal. It is the supplement of the actual In- 
terfaoial angle.— Normal equation, ftinctlon, pitch, 
price, etc. See the nouns. — Normal school, a school in 
which teachers are instructed in the principles of their 
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aiNnBiaUsa (nfir^m^l-lz), t,\ pret and pp. 
normaUii»d, ppr. normaUiHng. [< normal 4- 
To render normal ; reduce to a standard ; cause 
to conform to a standard. 

For reasons which will appear in the prefaoa a normal’ 
isad text, differing from any yet in use among F. O. [Fenn- 
sylvania German] writers, has been adopted. 

Amor. Jowr. PhOot., UL 179. 

nonnally (ndr^m^l-i), ade. 1. As a rule ; reg- 
ularly ; according to a rule, general custom, etc. 

Mucous sorfaoes, nomudto kept covered, become skln- 
Itke if eq^osed to the air. a. Speneor^ Friu. of Biol.,f 296. 

2. In a normal manner ; having the usual form, 
position, etc.: as, organs normally situated. 

Norman^ (ndr'man), n. and a. [< MB. Nomum 
SS5 D. Noorman = G. Normanne, < OF. Norman, 
Normand, < Dan. Normand = 8w. Norrman = 
Icel. Northmadhr, Northman: see Northman,'] 

1. n. 1. An inhabitant of Normandy, a duchy 
and later a province of northern France bor- 
dering on the English Channel; a member of 
that branch of the Northmen or Scandinavians 
who in the beginning of the tenth century 
settled in northern France and founded the 
duchy of Normandy. They adopted to a large extent 
the customs and language of the Frencli. In the eleventh 
century their duke conquered England (see Norman Con- 
queti)t and about the same lime Norman adventurers es- 
tablished themselves to southern Italy and Sicily. Since 
the reign of John (1199-121«) the dnohy of Normandy has 
been, except for a short i>eriud, a part of France. 

The Norman^ with the softened form of his name, Is dis- 
tinguished from the Northman by his adoption of the 
French language and the Christian religion. 

N. A, Freeman^ in Encyc. Brit, XVIL 540. 

2. Sam© as Norman French (which see, below). 

n. a. Of or pertaining to Normandy or the 

Normans.— Norman architecture, a round-arched 
style of medieval architecture, a variety of the Roman- 
esque, Introduced before the Norman Conquest from Nor- 
mandy into Great Britain, where it prevailed after the 

elfth century. The 


profession and traln^ in the 
lege tor teachers. 


Conquest until the end of the twelfth century, 
general character of this style is a massive and ruggeu 
simplicity, not destitute of studied proi)ortion, and often 


practice of it ; a tralnlng-col- 
wv«x..»v....~ 83 nL 1. Feffular. Ordinary, Normal. 
That which is regular conforms to rule or habit, and is op- 
posed to that which is irregular, tltful, or exceptional 
That which is ordinary Is of the usual sort and excites no 
surprise ; it is opposed to the uncommon or the extra- 
ordinary. That which Is normal conforms or may be figur- 
atively viewed as conforming to nature or the principles 
of its own constitution : as, the normal action of the heart ; 
the nermof operation of social influences; the normof state 
of the market. 

.n.«. In geom,, a perpendicular; the straight 
line drawn from any point in a curve in its 
plane at right angles to the tangent at that 
point; or the straight line drawn from any 
point in a surfaco at right angles to the tan- 
gent-plane at that point. See cut under bino- 
mial, 

normalcy (ndr'mal-si), n, [< vmmal + -cy.] 
lii geom., ^he state or fact of being normal. 
[Bare.] 

The co-ordinates of the point of contact, and normalcy. 

J^viet and Peek, Math. Diet. {Encyc. Piet.) 

Normales (n6r-ma'lez), n. pi. [NL., pi. of L. 
normaUs, normal: aeenormal.'J 1, In Garrod’s 
and Forbes’s classification of birds, a division of 
Pasaeres including all Oscines or Acromyodi ex- 
cepting the genera Atrichia and Menura, which 
are Ahnorm/^8,—2, One of several groups of 
macrurous crustaceans, exhibiting normal or 
t3rpical struotural characteristics, 
nonnality (ndr-mal'i-ti), n, [< normal + -ity.] 

1. The character or state of being normal, or 
in accord with a rule or standani. 

In a condition of positive normality or rightfulness. 

Poe, Works (ed. im), II. IBS. 

2. In geom,, the property of being normal; 
normalcy. 

nomialiauktioii (n6r^mal-i-za'shon), n, [< nor- 
. tMd 4* -imtkm,] The «wt or process of making 
normal ; in hiol,, any process by which modified 
dr morphologically abnormal forms and rela- 
tions mwr be reduced, either actually or ideally, 
to their known primitive and presumed normal 
oonditiionsl morphological rectification. 



Norman Porch and Stairw.iy in the clofcC of Canterbury Cathedral, 
PuKlaiid. 

with the grandeur attendant upon great sise and solid- 
ity. The more specific characteristics are— churches 
cruciform with apse and apsidal chapels, and a great 
tower rising from the intersection of nave and transept ; 
vaults, plain and scnii-cylindrlcal ; doorways, the glory 
of the style, deeply recessed, often with rich moldings, 
covered with surface sculpture^ sometimes continuous 
around both jamb and arch, but more usually spring- 
ing from a series of shafts, with plain or enriched capitals ; 
windows smaU, round-headed, placed high to the wall, and 
opening Inward with a wide splay; piers massive, cylin- 
drical, octagonal, siiiiarc, or with engaged shafts ; capitals 
cushion-, boll-, or lily-shaped, sometimes plain, more fre- 
quency sculptured in fancififi forms or in a reminiscence 
of the Corinthian or Ionic ; buttressos broad, with but 
small projection ; walls frequently decorated with hands 
of arcades of which the arches are single or interlaced. 
Toward the dose of the twelfth century the stylo became 
much modified. The arches began to assume the pointed 
form ; thevaults to bo groined or formed by the intersection 
of two subsidiary vaults at right angles ; the piers, walls, 
etc., to become less heavy ; the towers to be developed 
Into spires ; and the stylo, having assumed in every partic- 
ular a more delicate and refined character, passed gradu- 
ally into a now stvle, the early Pointed. Besides ecclesias- 
tical buildings, tfie Normans reared many noble and pow- 
erful fortresses and castellated structurei^ the best remain- 
ing specimen of which in England Is the White Tower or 
Keep of the Tower of London.— Norman Conquest, or 
limply the Conquest, in Eng. hist., the conquest of England 
by william, Duke of Normandy (\Villiam the Conqueror). 
It was begun by and is usually dated from his \ictory at 
Seulac (Hastings) in 1066. The leading reialta were the 
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downfiU of the native English dynast, the union of Eng- 
land, Normandy, etc., tor a time under one sovereign, and 
the introduction into England of Nonnan-Frenoh customi^ 
language, etc.— Norman embroldOTF, a kind of embroi- 
dery consisting of crewel-work wbion Is nicked out or 
heightened by other embroidery-stitches. iHet qfNeedU- 
Norman French, a form of French spoken to the 
Normans, which beesme upon the Conquest the ofnclal 
language of the court and of legal proceduj^ undergoing 
in England a further development (Auglo-mnch), untu 
its final absorption in English. {See English, 2.) Norman 
French was the language of legal procedure nntfl the reign 
of Edward III. Many Isolated phrases and formulas in this 
language (Law French) remain unassimilated in archaio 
use.— Norman thmsiL Bee thrush. 

norman^ (ndr'man), n. [Orig^ obscure.] 
Naut, : (a) A short, heavy iron pin put into a 
hole in the windlass or bitts, to keep the chain- 
cable in place while veering, (b) A pin through 
the rudder-head. 

Normandy cress. See cress, 

Normanize (n6r ^m^-iz), v,t,; pret. and pp. Nor- 
manized, ppr. Nohnanizing, [< Norman^ 4* 
4zc,] To make Norman or like the Normans; 
give a Norman character to. 

Had the Normanizing schemes of the Confessor been 
carried out, the ancient freedom would have been under- 
mined rather than overthrown. Encyc. Brit., VIII. 289. 

normative (n6r'ma-tiv), a, r< L. normare, pp. 
normatus, set by the square, ( norma, a square, 
norm: see norm,] Establishing or setting up 
a norm, or standard which ought to be con- 
formed to. 

The third assumption is that there are normoHoe laws of 
reason, through which all that is real is knowable, and 
all that is willed is good. 

G. 8. HaU, German Culture, p. 188. 

This [Friestlyl Code, inooiporated in the Pentateuch and 
forming the normative part of its legislation, became the 
definitive Mosaic law. Encyc. Brit, XVIII. 614. 

There can be no donbt that logic, conceived as the nor- 
mative science of subjective thought, has a place and func- 
tion of its own. Contemporary Bev., XLIX. 444. 

Normative law. Seefatoi. 

nom^tf numt, V, [ME. nornen, numen, < AS. 
qnornlan, gnornan, also grornian (ss OS, gnom- 
on, grornfm, gornbn), mouni,fflieve,be sad, com- 
plain, lament; cf. gnom, also grom, sadness, 
soiTow, gnom, sad, sorrowful, gnornung, gror- 
nung, mouminjj, lamentation. The form of the 
root is uncertain. For the development of the 
later senses (for which no other explanation 
appears), cf. mean^, ^moan,’ ‘complain,’ also 
‘ speak,’ * tell,’ a var. of moan ^ .] I, intrans. To 
murmur; complain. 

Ande tlier thay dronken, & dalten, & domed eft iiwo, 

To nonio on the same note, on nwoscrez euon. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1600. 

n. trans, 1. To say; speak; tell. 

Another nayod also & numed this cawse. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), il. 65. 

2. To call. 

How name ge yowre lygt nome, thenno no more? 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (E. £. T. S.), 1. 2448. 

Norn*-^ (n6ru), n. [= G. Nome (NL. Noma); < 
Icel. norn = Sw. norna = Dan. nome, a Nom 
^ee def.).] In Scaml, myth., one of the three 
Fates, whose decrees were irrevocable. They 
were represented as three young women, named respec- 
tively Urd, Verdando, and Bkuld. There wore numerous 
inferior Norns, every individual having one who deter- 
mined his fate. 

Norremberg doubler. See doubler^, 

Norroy (nor'oi), n. [< AF. norroy,< nord, north, 
4- roy, roi, king : see roy.] The title of the third 
of the three English kiiigs-at-anns, whose juris- 
diction lies to the north of tlie Trent. See king- 
at-arms. 

UOrryt, n. A variant of 7iurry. 

Norse (n6rs), a. and n. [A reduced form of 
* Norsk, < Icel. Xorskr = Norw. Sw. Dan. Norsk, 
Norwegian or Icelandic, lit. (like Sw.Dan. wor- 
diskzsG. nord inch = 1). noord^ch), of the north, 
< nordhr, north, 4- -skr = E. -ish: see nortJt and 
4sh'^.] I. a. t)f or pertaining to the North 
— that is, to Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
and their ilepcmdencies, including Iceland, etc., 
comprehemJed imder the name of Scandinavia ; 
pertidning to the language of Scandinavia. 

n. n. The language of the North — that is, of 
Norway, Iceland, etc. Specifically— to) old Norwe- 
gian, practically identical with Old Icelandic, atjd called 
espocially Old Norse. Old Icelandic, generally called, as 
in this dictionary, simply Icelaiidic, except when distin- 
guished from modern Icelandic, represents the ancient 
Scandinavian tongue, (h) Old Norwegian, as distinguish- 
ed in 8i»me x>articulars from tlie language as developed in 
Iceland, (c) Modern Norwegian. 

Norseman (iidrs'man), ?/.; pi. Norsemen (-men), 
A native of ancieni Soaudinavia ; a Northman. 

Nor£^ (ndrsk), a. Norse. 

nortelryt, n, [ME. : se© nurtury.] Education. 

Hir nortelrie 

That she hadde lerned in the nonnerie. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 47. 



north 

north. '•worthy mrthCf 

n., north (ace. north as adv.), < AS. northj adv., 
orig. the acc. or dat. (locative) of the noun, 
used adverbially (never otherwise as a noun, 
and never as an adj., except in compar. northra, 
northcrra, superl. northnicsty the form mwth^ 
as an adj., given in the dictionaries being sim- 
ply the adv. {north or northan) alone or in 
comp.), to the north, in the north, north; in 
comp, north- f a ()uasi-adj., as north-dml^ the 
northern region, the north, etc. (> E. norths n.); 
= OEries. north y nord = D. noordszWLiQ, nort, 
7torl, LG. nord = OHG. nordy vortj G. nord = 
Icel. nordhr = 8w. Dan. word, north ; as a noun, 
in other than adverbial uses, developed from 
the older adverbial uses (ef. F. nord = Sp. Pg. 
It. 7iortey from the E.): (1) AS. north = OS. 
north = OFri(m. iiorthy jiord = D. 7ioord = Sw. 
norr = Dan. 7wrdy adv., to the north, in the 
north, north; (2) AS. northan = MLG. nordvn 
= OllG. nordanoy ^lordancy MHG. nor den = 
Icel. nordhan = Sw. Giordan y adv., prop, ‘from 
the north, ^ but in MJjG. and MHG. also ^ in the 
north, north hence the noun, D. noordni = 
MLG. 7iord€n, nor den = OHG. nordatiy MHG. 
G. norden = Dan. nordeny the north (cf. also 
northerly y northern y otQ>.)'‘y root unknown. The 
Gr. vt’pTFfjoCy below, and the Ihnbrian nertroy to 
the left, are jihonetically near to the Tent, 
word, but no proof of connection exists.] I. w. 

1. That one of the cardinal ])ointK which is on 
the right hand when one faces in the direction 
of the setting sun (west,) ; that intersection of 
the horizon with the meridian which is on the 
right hand when one is in this position. 

, Seiul danfcer from tlio east unto the west, 

So honour cross it from the 7iorth to south. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 8. IWfl. 

2. A region, tract, or country, or a jjart of such, 
lying toward the nortli pole from some otlver 
region or point of reckoning. 

More uneven and unwelcome news 

(Jaine from the luitih. Shak., 1 Hon. IV,, i. 1. 51. 
The falae J^arth diapluys 
Her hrokou league to imp their serpent wings. 

Milton^ Sonnets, x. 

Specifically — 3. [cop.] With the definite arti- 
cle : In U, S. hist, and poUtieSy those States and 
Territories which lie north of Maryland, the 
Ohio river, and Missouri. 

The Norttieni man wlio set up his family altar at the 
Hoiith stood, by natural and almost necessary synecdoche, 
for the North. Tourg^e, Fool’s .<hTand, xxvii. 

4, The north wind. 

No, 1 will 8i>cuk OM liberal as the north. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 220. 

The stream Is fleet the north breathes steadily 
Beneath the stars. SheUey, Kcvolt of Islam, viii. 1. 

6. Ecetes.y the side of a church that is on the left 
hand of one who faces the altar or high altar. 
See easty 1 .—Magnetic north. See tnagnetic. 

II. a, 1. Ileing in the north; northern. 

Tho that selde hatien the sonne and sitten in the rtorf/i-lialf. 

IHertf riovrman (0), xix. 00. 

If her breath were as terrible as herterniinations, there 
were no living near her ; she would infect to the north 
star. Shak., Much Ado, 11. 1. 258. 

2. Keeles., situated at or near that side; of a 
church which is to the left of one facing the altar 
or high altar. Abbreviated A\— North dial. See 
dial. - North end of an altar, the end of an altar at the 
left hand of the priest as he stands facing the middle of the 
altar from the fmnt.— North following, in aMtron.^ in or 
toward that quadrant of the heavens situated between the 
north and east points. • - North pole, Star, Wind. See the 
nouns. - North preceding, in or toward the quadrant be> 
tween the north and west points.— North Bide Of an 
altar, that part of the front or western side of an altar 
which intervenes between tho middle and the north end ; 
tho gospel side.— North water, among whalers, the space 
of open sea left by the winter pack of ice moving south- 
ward. 

north (north), adr. [< ME. worf/t, Jiorf, < AS. 
northy adv.: see north, //.] To the north; in 
the north. 

And west, norf, A south, 

Euery man, hothe freniyd & kouth, 

Xul 1 shall] comyn with-outyn ly. 

Political Pvevm, etc (ed. FurnivallX p. 249. 

Our ai'niy is dispersed already : 

Like youthful steers niiyuked, they take their courses 

East, west> 7U)rth, south. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 2. 104, 

north (north), r. [< worf/j, w.and rtdr.] Naut, 
to move or veer toward the north. [Rare.] 
North-Oarolinian(n6rth'kar-y-lin'i-an), a. and 
n. [< North (Carolina (see def.) + -mw.] I, «• 
Of or pertaining to the State of North Carolina, 
one of the southern United States, lying south 
of Virginia. 

II. w. A native or an inhabitant of tho State 
of North C^i'olina. 
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north-cock (nfirth'kok), n. The anow-bunting, 
riectrophanes nivalis, [Local, Scotland.] 
northeast (ndrth'est'), w. and a. [< ME. north- 
esty < AS. northedst-j in comp., northan-edstany 
from the northeast (ss D. noordoost = MLG. 
nortOster = OHG. nordostan, G. nordosten = 
Sw. Dan. nordosty northeast; ef, D. noordoostc- 
lijic = G. norddstlich = Sw. Dan. ^lordostUg, 
adv.), < wor//*, north, + edsty east: see north ana 
east. J I. n. That point on the horizon between 
north and oast which is equally distant from 
them; N. 45° E., or E. 45° N. 

II. a. Pertaining to the northeast ; proceed- 
ing from or directed toward that point; north- 
eaHt(‘rn: as, a northeast wind: to hold a north- 
vast course. Abbreviated N, Northeast pas- 
sage, a passage for ships along the northern coast of Ihi- 
rope and Asia to the Pacific ocean. The first to make the 
complete voyage by this passage was the Swedish explorer 
Nordenskidld In 1878 - 9, after it had been from time to 
time attempted in vain for upward of three centuries, 
northeast (nfirth'est'), adv. To or from tho 
northeast. 

northeaster (nfirth'os'tftr). n, [< northeast + 
-eri.J 1. A wind or gale from tho northeast. 

Welcome, wild North-easter! 

Shame it is to see 
Odes to every sephyr, 

Ne’er a verse to thee. 

Kingtdey^ Ode to the North-East Wind. 

2. The silver shilling or sixpence of New Eng- 
land in the reign of Charles I.: so called from 
their having the letters N. E. (meaning ^New 
England,’ but assumed to moan ‘northeast’) 
impressed on one of their faces, 
northeasterly (n6rth'es't6r-li), a, [< 7wrth- 
easty after •easterly,'] Going toward or coming 
from tlu' northeast, or the general dirc‘ction of 
northeast: as, a iiorthea^terly aowYm'y a north- 
easterly wind. 

northeasterly (nfirth'es'tfcr-li), adv. [< north- 
easterly y a.] Toward or from the northeast, or 
a general northeast direction, 
northeastern (nfirth'es't^'m), a, [(= OHG. 
nordostrdni) < northeast, after easU^ii.] Per- 
taining to or being in tne northeast, or in tho 
direction of the northeast, 
northeastward (north'est'wfird), adr, [< north- 
east + -irai'd.] Toward the northeast, 
northeastwardly (north'est'wilrd-li), adv, [< 
northeastward + -h/^.] Hamo as northeaMward. 
norther (nOr'TH^r), n, [< 7iorth + -crL] 1. 
A strong or cold northerly wind. — 2. A vio- 
lent cold north wind blowing, mainly in win- 
ter, ov(*r Texas and the Gulf of M exico. a norther 
is always preceded by the passage of a cyclone, of which, 
in fact, it is the rear patt. On the east side of a cyclone 
prevail warm, moist, southerly winds, while (ui the west 
side the winds are northerly. In the winter, when tho 
temperature gradieut fi'om the Gulf of Mexico northward 
over Texas is very steep, the northerly winds following 
the passage of the center of a cyclone at times blow over 
this region with great fury, producing a very sudden and 
groat fall of temperature. Over the <iulf, northers often 
cause wrecks in the Bay of Campeachy, on a lee shore. 

Sometinies, instead of changing, the preceding wind dies 
entirely away, and a dead, oppressive, suftocating calm 
ensues, to be broken in a few hours by the wild bursts of 
the descending Norther. 

Proc. Anxer. Ask. Adv. Sci., XIX. 911. 

This storm may be known as tho Blizzard of the Nf>rth- 
west, the Ohlnook of the Northern Plateau, the Niniher of 
the fkmthern Hlopc and Texas, or the 8iinoi)n of the Des- 
ert, Jour. Franklm I net., CXXl, 247. 

nortliering(n5r'TH6r-ing), a, [< 7torther-^-inff^.] 
Wild; incoherent, Umfiwell, [Prov. Kng.J 
northerlinesB (nfir'TH^r-li-nes), n. Tho state 
of being northerly. 

northerly (uAr'Tiit^r-li), a. [< 7iorthy after 
terly. (’f. 1). noordelijh = G. ndrdlieh =8w. Dan. 
nordlig,] 1. P(!rtaining to or being in or to- 
ward the north ; northern. 

As Hiiperstitinn, tho daughter of Barbarism and Igno- 
rance, BO amongst those northerly nations, like as in Amer- 
ica, magic was most esteemed. 

Selden, Illustrations of Drayton’s Folyolbion, note 7. 

2. Proceeding from the north. 

Well he wist and remerabred that he was faine to stay 
till he hud a West erne winde, and somewhat Northerly. 

Hakluyts Voyages^ p. 4. 

northerly (n6r'TU6r-li), adv, [< northerhjy a.] 
Toward the north : as, to sail fiortheidy. 
northern (nfir'Tu^m), a. and n, [< ME. nor- 
thern, northren, < A8. northernc (s= OHG. 7u>r- 
daroniy nordroni = Icel. norfwnn), northern, < 
north, north. (T. eask^ny westenty southern.] 
1, a. 1. Of or pertaining to a region, place, or 
point which is nearer tho north than some other 
region, place, or point mentioned or indicated : 
as, the northern States; the northern part of 
Michigan ; northern people. Abbreviated A. 
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like a atreamer of the northern mom, 

Seen where the moving islea of winter ihock 
By night, with nolsee of the northern sea. 

Tennyson, Morte d* Arthur. 

2. Directed or leading toward the north or a 
point near it: as, to steer a northern course.— 

3. Proceeding from the north. 

The angiy northern wind 

Will blow these sands, like Sibyl’s leaves, abroad. 

Shodc., Tit. And., Iv. 1. 104. 

Great nortbem diver, falcons, etc. See the nouns.— 
Northern orow. Same as hooded crow. See hooded.— 
Northern drown, see Corona Borealis, under corona. 
—Northern drab, a moth, Twniocampa opium.— North- 
ern drift. See dr^.— Northern for-seal, CaHorhinus 
wrKiniM.— Northern grape-fem, the grape-fem Botry- 
ehium froreafe. — Northern hare, Lepus variabilis.— 
Northern hemisphere. See hemisphere.— jxorthmi 
lights, the aurora Dorealis.— Northern node. Same as 
ascending node (see node, 8).— Northern oyster, rustic, 
sea-cow, etc. See the nouns.— Northern signs, those 
siguB of the zodiac that are on the north side of the equa- 
tor jiamely Aries, Taui-us, Gemini, Gancer, Leo, and Virgo. 
—Northern staff, a quarter-staff.— Northern swift, 
wasp, etc. See the nouns.— The Northern Oar. See 
carl. 

II. w. A native or an inhabitant of the north, 
of a northern country, or of the northern part 
of a country. Hallam. 

northerner (n6r'TH6rn-6r), n. A native or 
a resident in the north, or in the northern part 
of any country, especially of a country divided 
into Wo distinct sections, a northern and a 
southern ; specifically, a citizen of the north or 
northern United States. 

I must say, as being myself a northerner, it is least where 
it ought to he largest. Gladstone. 

The condition of *'tlead drunknesB,** which few even of 
drinking Northerners enjoy, is to them I Asiatics) delight- 
ful. Co7itemporary Jiev., LIU. 169. 

“In other words, your parents object to an alliance with 
my family because we are of Northern birth,” said tho 
Fool. “ Not exactly ; not so much because you arc North- 
erners, as because you are not Southerners.” 

Tourgie, Fool’s Errand, xliii. 

northernlyt (n6r'TH6rn-li), adv. Toward the 
north. 

These [constellations] Northemely are seene. 

Puretxas, Pilgrimage, p. 60. 

northernmost (n6r'Tin‘*m-in68t), a, [itxorth- 
ern + -twosf.] Situated at the point furthest 
north. 

northern-spell (nfir'TH^rn-spel), w. A cor- 
ruption of nur-and-.'^pelh 

northing (nor' thing), n, [Verbal n. of northy 
1 ’.] 1 . The distance of a nlanol from the equa- 

tor northward; north declination. — 2. In nav, 
and stirv.y the distance of latitude reckoned 
northward from tho last point of reckoning : op- 
posed to southing. — 3. Deviation toward the 
north . When a wind blows from a direction to the north- 
ward of east or west, it is said to have 7iorthing in it. 

northland (north 'land), n, and a. [< ME. 
^northtandy < AS. ttorlhlandy < xiorthy north, + 
land, land.] I. n>. The land in the north; the 
north. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to a land in tho north. 

Northman(n6rth'maii ), n .yiA, Northmen (-men). 
[< ME. Northman, K AS. Northman (= OHG. 
Nordman = MHG. Nor tm any North many Nor- 
mally G. Nordmann = letd. Nordhmadhr (pi. 
Nordhmenn) z= Dan. Nox'namd, a Northman 
(Norwegian, etc.)), < xiorth, north, + /waw, man. 
Hence Nonnan^.] An inhabitant of the north 
— that is, of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Ice- 
land, etc. j a Scandinavian; in a restiicted 
sense, an iiihahitant of Norway. The Northmen 
were noted for their skill and daring on tho sea, and for 
their expeditions against Great Britain and other parts 
of northern and western Europe from the eighth to tho 
eleventh century. They founded permanent settlements 
in some places, as the Orkneys, Hebrides, etc., and in 
northern France, where they were called Normans. Ac- 
cording to the Icelandic sages (whoso historical value is, 
however, disputed), a Northman, Leif Ericsson, visited 
tho shores of Nova Scotia and New England about A. i>. 
1000. 

northmost (nfirth'most), a. superl, [< ME. 
twrthmcsty < AS. iwrthnmty < northy north, -h 
-mesty a double superl. suffix; see -tnost,] Sit- 
uated furthest to the north; northernmost. 
Defoe. 

northness (ndrth'nes), n. [< north + -wess.] 
The tendency in the end of a magnetic needle 
to point to the north. Faraday. [Bare.] 

Northumbrian (n6r-thum'bri-an). a. and n, 
[< Northumbria (see def.) + -ani The ME. adj. 
yrnsNorthumbrishyK AS. NorthhymhrisCyi Nortfi- 
hymlrcy Northanhymbrey the people north of the 
Humber, < northy north, + Humbrcy the Hum- 
ber river.] I. a. 1 . Of or pertaining to North- 
umbria or Northumberland, an old English king- 
dom which at its maximum power and extent 
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feaehed from the river Humber northward to 
the Firth of Forth. It was the leading power 
in. Great Britain during part of the seventh and 
eighth centuries. — 2. Of or pertaining to the 
modem county of Northumberland, occupying 
part of the ola Northumbria. 

II. n. 1. A native or an inhabitant of North- 
umberland. — 2. The form of the Anglo-Saxon 
or English language spoken in Northumbria be- 
tween the invasion of Britain in the fifth century 
and the Conquest, it differs from the dialect usually 
called AnglO’Scmm or We«t Saason chiefly in a greater de- 
gree of reduction of consonants in inflectional endings, In 
the retention of certain cunibnius spellings, and in the 
greater admixture of Scandinavian words. The remains 
of Northumbrian (in this sense usually called Old Northum- 
brian) are comparatively scanty. Sec Anglo- Saason, 2. 

northward (nfirth'wftrd), ativ, [< ME. north- 
ward, < AS. northweard, also northanwaard, to 
the north, < north, north, -f -weard, E. -ward.] 
To wal'd the north, or toward a point nearer to 
the north than the east and west points. Also 
northwards. 


Bring me the fairest creature northward bom, 

Where PhcBbus' Are scarce thaws the icicles. 

Shak., M. of V., il. 1, 4. 

He fell into a fantasio and desire to prooue and know 
how farro that land stretched Northward. 

Uaklugt’s Voyages, I. 4. 

northward (n6rth"ward), a. and n. [< ME. 
northward, < AS. nortfmeard, adj., < northweard, 
adv. : see northward, adv,] I, a. Directed or 
leading toward the north. 

The time was . . . when my heart's dear Harry 
Threw many a northward look to see his father 
Bring up his powers. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 3. 13. 


II. n. The northern iiart; the nortii end or 
side. 


Tlio tall pines 

That darken’d all the tvrrthward of her Hall. 

7'enngson, Aylnier’s Field. 


northwardly (nhvth'ward-li), a. [< northward 
4- -ly^.] Having a northern dirt?ction. 
northwardly (north'ward-U), adv. [< north- 
wardly, a.1 Di a northern direction, 
northwards ( north 'wjirdz), adv. [< ME. north- 
wardes, < AS. north wmrdes (= D. noardwaarts 
s= G. nordwdrts) ; with adv. gen. suflix, < north- 
weard, northward : see northward, adv.\ Same 
as northward. 

northwest (ndrtli'west'), n. and a. [< ME. 
northwest, < AS. northwest, to tlie nortliwesl, 
northan Weston, from the northwest (= D. noord- 
west = OHG. nordwestan, MIIU. nordwcMen, 
G. nordwest, nordwestan = Sw. Dan. nordvest, 
adv.) (cf. D. noordwestet(jk = 0. nordwestUch 
= Sw. Dan. nordvasUig) (u8(‘d as a noun only 
as north, cast, west, south were ustul), < north, 
north, + west, west: see north and I, 

n. 1. That point on tht^ horizon which lies i)e- 
tweeii the north and west and is equidistant from 
them. — 2. With the definite article, a region 
or locality lying in the noilhwesttu'n part of 
a country, etc., or in a direction hearing north- 
west from some point or place indicated ; s})e- 
cifically [cap.], in the United State's, Wis<*onsiii, 
Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, Soutli Dakota, 
Montana, etc. [It is a rather vague })hrase; 
sometimes other States or Territories may be 
included.] 

. n. a. 1, Pertaining to the point or being 
ill the direction between the north and west; 
northwesterly. — 2. Proceeding from the north- 
west: as, a northwest wind. 

Abbreviated N. W. 

Northwest ordinance. See Northwest 

passage, a paBsage for ships from the Atlantic ocean into 
the Pacino by the northern coasts of the American con- 
tinent, long sought for and in part found by Parry and 
others. Sir Jftobort M‘Clure, in his expedition of iSftO- 4, 
was the first to achieve the passage, although his ship was 
abandoned, and the journey was completeil partly on ice 
and partly on the relieving vessel. The discovery is not 
one of practical utility, being merely the solution of a sci- 
entific problem. Its hrmor is sometimes claimed fur Sir 
John Franklin. 

northwest (ndrth'west'), adv. [< ME. north- 
west, < AS. northwest, adv.: see northwest, n. 
and a.] To or from the northwest, 
northwester (nfirth'wes't^r), n. [< northwest 
+ -crl.] A wind or gale from the northwest, 
northwesterly (nfirth'wes'U^r-li), a. [< north- 
west, after westerly.] 1, Situated toward the 
northwest. — 2. Coming from the northwest: 
as, a northwesterly wind, 
northwesterly (n6rth'wesM6r-li), adv. r< 
northwesterly, a.] Toward or from tlie nortn- 
general northwest direction. 

northwestern (nArth'wes't6rn), a. [= OHG. 

f^dwestroni; < northwest, after western.] Per- 
taining to or situated in the northwest ; lying in 


or toward the northwest : as, the Northwestern 
Provinces of British India, 
northwestward (north'west'wftrd), adv. [< 
northwest + -ward.] Toward t£e northwest, 
nortuxeti An obsolete form of nurture. 

Norw. An abbreviation o1 Norwegian. 
norward (ndr'wilrd), adv. A reduced form of 
northward. 

stately, lightly, wont she Norward 
Till she near'd the foe. 

Tennyson, The Captain. 

Norwayant, a. [< Norway {*Norwey) + -an.] 
Norwegian. 

He flnds thee in the stout Nonvejfan ranks, 

Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make. 

Strange images of death. Shak.^ Macbeth, 1, 3. 95. 

Norway crow. Same as hooded trow (which 
see, under hooded). 

Norway gerfalcon. The gerfalcon of northern 
continental Europe, T'alco or Hwrofalco gyr- 
falco. It is of a dark(*r color than the corre- 
sponding gerfalcons of GrcM'iiland and Iceland, 
iifee cut under faleon . 

Norway haddock, lemming, lobster, maple, 
pine, etc. Hee haddock, (‘tc. 

Norway spruce. Sec Jlr and spruce. 
Norwefldan (n6r-we'jian), a. and n. [< Norway 
(ML. Norvegia, Norwcgia) + -an.] I. a. <.)f or 
pertaining to Norway; lielonging to, found in, 
or derived from Norway. Norwegian carp, had- 
dock, stove, yam, etc. see tlu- nouns. 

II. n. 1. A native of Norway, a kingdom of 
Europe in the western ])}irt of tlie Hcandina- 
vian peninsula, which since 1K14 has ))oen unit- 
ed with Sweden under a 4‘oiuiiion sovt'reign, hut 
has a se])arate parliament and adininist ration. 
— 2. The language of Norway, it is a Scandina- 
vian language, nearly allied to l(*elai]dlO' Danish on the 
011(5 side and to Danish on the otliei . Abbreviated Norw. 

3. A kind of fishing-hoai nsed on the Great 
Lak('S. It is a huge unwieldy boat, 35 or 40 feet in length, 
with flaring bows, great sheer, and high sidt^s. and is sl(M)p- 
rigged. It is dry in all weathers, but is used only by the 
Scandinavian flshenueti, most other flsliermen obj(5cting 
to the slowness of its motion and the great labor of rowing 
in a calm. 

At Milwaukee the Norwegians were abandoned and the 
8(iuare stern adopted. J. W. Milner. 

norwegium (nor-we'ji-um), n. [NIj., < ML. 
Norwcgia, Norvegia, Norway: see Norwegian.] 
Chemi(*al symbol, Ng. A snjiposed metallic 
element closely related to hisnnith. Its prop- 
erties have not been fully investigated uor its 
elementary nature fully (‘stahlished. 

Norwich crag. See r/ m/l, 2. 

noryt, A variant of nnrry. 

nost. A Middle English contraction of nones, 
the genitive of none. See nom K 

Do nos kynnos labour. Chnneer, House of Fame, 1. 1794. 

nOSG^ (bdz), n. [< ME. nose, nesc, neose, nasc, 
< AS. nosu (in comp, nosn- and nos-), also nasu 
(in comp. n(i\s-), the nos(*, also a point of land, 
= O Pries, nose, nost, nos = D. nens = MLG. 
nesc, nase, nose, LG. nasc = OHG. nasa, MHG. 
G. nasc = Teel, nos = Sw. nasa = Dan. na’se, 
nose, =: L. ndsus (> It, nastt = Pr, nas, nn;: = 
P. nc::); cf. naves (> Sp. Pg. nari;:), nostrils; 
= ( iBulg. nosti = Serv. Bolicin. Pol. nos =: Kuss. 
nosh r= Lith. nosis = OPruss. woe// = Skt. ndsd, 
nasa, nas, nose; root unknown. TheGr. wuimI 
is different: /hi (fsv-), nos(‘. Cf. nvss, na:‘c. 
Hence noNe, ta>,:z'lc, aar‘/r.] 1. The special 
organ of the sense of smell, fonned by modifi- 
cations of certain bom's and fleshy jiarts of 
th(5 face, its cavities, orfossie, freely comniuni- 
cahle with the cavities of tlie mouth and lungs, 
and hence also concerned in respiration, the 
utterance of words or v(»cal sounds, and taste. 
It Is lined throughout by a bigJily vascular mucous mem- 
brane (jallt5(l tin? pUniinn/ or Schneiderian, continnons 
with the skin throngli tlie nostrils, the coniuuctlva (»f the 
eye, and the mucous membrane of the pharynx and »i- 
nus( 5 S. It Is in this membraue that the flue flhiments of 
the olfact-ory iitu’ves terminate, and over it the Inspire«l 
air containing odorous substanees passes. Tlie olfactory 
region, or that risgion to which the olfactory nerves are 
distributed, however, inelndes only the upper and niiddl(5 
turbinate parts of the nuHal fossro and the unper part of 
the septuin ; the lower part of the cavities has nothing 
to do with olfaction. Kxternally the nose commonly forms 
a prominent feature of the face or facial region of the head; 
when very long it bi eomes i\ jirobascis, and may aeijuin* a 
tactile or manual fnnetlon, as in the elephant, hog. mole, 
etc. The nose of an animal when moderat(5ly prominent 
is usually called u mout, nivzde, or muffle. The Inridge of 
the nose Is so much of its external prominence ns is bridged 
over or roofed in i>y tlie nasal bones. The external open 
ingof the nose is the nostril, usually paired, right and left, 
and technically called narrs The inner passages or cavi- 
ties of the nose are the nasal fossee or meatus ; they open in- 
teriorly into the upperpurtof the pharynx, by orlllces called 
the posterior nares or choance, above the soft palate. 'I’he 
animal whose nose most resembles man's in size and shape 
is the proboscis-monkey, Nasalis larvatus, whose nose is 


more prominent than that of most men. Pronlnenoe of 
the nose is to some extent an indication of ascent in the 
scale of human development, the nose being flattest in the 
lowest or negroid races. A largo nose is commonly sup- 
posed to indicate strength of character, and thin clean-cut 
nostrils ore generally a sign of high nervous organization. 
Besides Its siiecial function of smelling, the nose has in all 
animals a respiratory offlee, being, rather than the mouth, 
the usual passageway fur air in both inspiration and expi- 
ration ; it also serves to modify or modulate the voice, and 
to discharge the scesretion from several (.’avitios of the head, 
as the frontal and other sinuses, and the tears from the eyes. 
See cuts under mouth, nasal, Nasalis, and Coiwfylura. 

The ix<5 bateile ledde tJroinge poire nude, that was a 
noble kiiyght of his body, but he hadde no gretter nose 
than a cat. Merlin (E. E. ’V. S.), ii. 821. 

The big round tears 

Coursed one another d«>wn bis innocent rum 
In pit(? 0 U 8 chase. Shak., As you IJke it, li. 1. .39. 
Wise Nature likewise, they suppose, 

Has drawn two Conduits down our Nose. 

Prior, Alma, L 

Heijce — 2. The sense of smell ; the faculty of 
smelliniij, or the exercise of that faculty; scent; 
olfaction. 

Wlgtly the werwolf than went hi nose 
Euone to the herdes honsv'. 

Williajn of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 90. 
Yon shall often Heeujuong the Dogs a loud babbler, with 
a bad nose, lead the unskilful. 

Berkeley, Minute Philosopher. 

3. Something supposed to resemble anoK«5. (o) 
A pointed or tapering proicction or part in front of an ob- 
ject, 08 of a ship or a pitcher. 

The Isteamsliipj Thingvalla's vwse was ripped eonqdeie- 
ly ofl, clear back to the first bulkhead. 

Sd. Amer., N. S.. LIX. 819. 
(5) A imzle, as of a bellows; a pipe. 

By iiUMins of a plug and seat arranged just below the 
outlet j>ipe, or nose, communication with the neighbour- 
ing tank or settlers can be made or cut off at will. 

Spans' Encyc. Manuf., I. 296. 
(c) The beak or rostrum of a still, (ft) The end of a man- 
drtd on which the ehnek of a lathe Is secured, (e) In me- 
tal , an aeenmnlation of ehilb^d material around the end of 
the- twyer in the blast-furnace. (/) In glass-Uourituj, the 
round oiiening or in‘ek left when the blowpipe is separated 
from the glass iii blowing, (f/) The small marginal plate 
of the upptT shell of the liawkbill-tiirtle : same as /oof, 14. 
{h) In tortoise-shi'lf manuf , same as /oof, 18. {%) In entom., 
a name sometiincs given to the fnnit part of an insect’s 
hCiad. comprising the elypens and labruin : these, how- 
ever, have notliing In eoinmon with the nose of vei t(*brated 
animals. (J) hi areh.' (1) A dri]); a downward projectlnii 
from a cornice or molding, designed to throw off rain- 
water. (*2) A rib, pioj(‘(5tiini, or keel characterizing any 
memlier, as a innllion or molding. 

The face (or what the workmen call the nose) of the 
mnllioii. Eneyc. Brit., IV. 475. 

(k) A point of land. |ITov. Eng.l 

4. An iiiforiiK'r. [Tliit'vos^ ciiiit.J 
Now Bill . . . 

Was a “ rt'gular trump ’’ did not like to turn Nose. 

Itarham, Ingoldsby Legends, 11. 181. 

Peoj>l(‘ might think 1 was a nose if anylauly cunnj after 
me, and they would crab in(5. 

Matthew, London Lalamr and London Po<»r, 1. .391, 

Aquiline nose, aliigh or pi ()miiu5ni nose, convex in profile, 
wHb a pointed tip, likened to an eagle’s beak; a Roman 
nost'.- As plain as the nose on one's face, very easy 
to be seen or umb^rstood. ll’(»llo(i.] 

Those fears and jealonsj(*8 appeared afterwards to (*veiy 
common man as platn as thr nose on his face to be but meer 
forgeries and suppositious tilings, 

IJoivell, I'arly of Beasts, i>. 35 (Da ties.) 

Bottle nose. Bt'o bottle nose. Bridge of the nose. S(h5 
def. 1.- Bull nose. See bvUnose. Column of the 
nose. See coftim a. -Nose helve. S(5e Aefre.- Nose of 

wax, a pliubi(‘, yielding person or Hung. 

But vow^s with >oii heing like 
To your religion, a nosr (>f wax, 

To be tnriietl eveiy w'ay. 

Massinger, rmiatnral Combat, v. 2. 

Pug nose, a tip-lilt(5d or tnrne(i-n]> nose the opposite of 
the ajpiiline nos('. Roman nOSe, an ajpjiline nose.— 
Skull of the nose tin' bony capsule of the nose; the 
mesethmoid ami ('tbniotnibina] bones, upon which the 
olfactory nerves rhiell> ramify - To be bored through 
the noset, to be cheated. Danes. 

1 have know n diveis Dutch (Tentleim'.n grosly guld hy 
this cheat, and soin English hot n also through the mwethis 

way. Howell, Forraine Travell. p. 44. 

To bring, keep, put, or hold one’s nose to the grind- 
stone. Hee grind stone. - TO caSt in the noset, to twit ; 
fling In tin* face. 

A f»:loe liad east liiin in the nose, that In* gaue so large 
monie to sot lie a nanghtb' drahln*. 

rdall, tr. of Aiioplitliegms of Erasmus, p. 65. 

To follow one’s nose, to go straight ahea«l.— To hold 
one’s nose. He(5 holdi.—To lead by the nose. See 
lead. I . - To put oue’s uose out of joint. Set* joint . — To 
take pepper in the noset, to take oft(5nsc. 

A man is ieisty, and anger wrineklcs his nose, such a man 
takes pejgier in the nose. 

Opiick (rlasse of II amours (1639). (Nares.) 

To tell or count noses, to count the number of iiersons 
pres(*nt. (ColbKi. | 

The polio and iinmh(5r of the names ... I think to he 
hut the mimher of the Beast, if wo onely tell noses, and 
not consider reasons. 

Bp. Qauden, TtJarsof the Church, p. 105. (Davies.) 



nose 

Nor think yonrself secure in doing wrong 
. By eeMin(7no«M with a party strong. Nie^^lToGay. 
To thrust one’s nose into, to meddle oifioiously with. 
— To turn up the nose, to express scorn or contempt 
hy a toss of the head with a slight drawing up of the nos- 
trils. 

To turn up his none at his father’s customers, and be a 
hne genUeiuan. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, 111. 5. 

To wipe another’s noset, to cheat or defraud him. 

A. What hast thou done? 

G. 1 have udped the old mens noeee of the money. 

Terence in Englieh (1614). (JVam.) 
Under one’s nose, under the immediate range of one's 
obsei’vation ; before one's very face. 

I am not ignorant how hazardous it will be to do this 
under the noM> of the envious. 

Milton, AjMjlogy for Smectymnuiis. 

nose^ (noz), V.; pret. and pp. nosed, npr. nosing. 
[< M.] r. trans, 1. To smell; scout. 

Yon shall no»e him as you go up the stairs. 

Shak., Ilainlet, iv. 3. 38. 

During the song, one Hobert Miinday and his son, rural 
fiddlers, who by Instinct mmd festivities, appeareti at the 
gate. C. lieade. Clouds and .Sunsl)ine, p. 8. 

2. To faco; oppose to the fact^. 

I must toll you you’re an arrant cockscomb 

To tell mo so. My daughter mn'd by ai slut ! 

Ramlolph, .leuloiis Lovers, 1. 4. 

If we pedle out y« time of our trad, (dliers will step in 
and mm us. 

Sherley, yuoted in Bradford’s riyniouth lMttntation,p. 2r>f». 

3. To utter in anasal inainier; twang through 
the noHo. CowUy . — 4. To touch, feel, or ex- 
amine with the nose ; toss or ruh with the nose. 

Lambs are glad 
Nosing the mother’s udder. 

Tennyson, Lucretius. 

The shaggy, mouse-colored donkey, nosit^ the turf with 
his mild and huge proboscis. 

11. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 4.3. 

The viper then returns to it [its prey] with a slow glid- 
ing motion, noses the entire body, and finally seizes the 
latter by the head and swallows it. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., LIX. 262. 

To nose out, to find or find out by or as if by smelling 
about. 

n. intrant, 1. To smell; sniff. 

Methiiiks I see one [an opossum], . . . nosing as it goes 
for tlio fare its ravenous appetite prefers. Audvhon. 

2. To pry curiously or in a meddlosomo way. 

Perpetual nosing after snobboiT at least auggests tlie 
suob. li. L. Stevenson, Some Gontloinen fii Fiction. 
To nose in, in coal'mining, said of a stratum ]yhen it dins 
beneath the ground. [Bug.] - To nose OUl (a) In the 
fisheries, to swlin higli, with the nose out of water, as a 
fish, (b) In coal’mining. .See the quotafion. 

In advancing southwanis along the synclinal axls^ he 
[the obscrverl loses stratum after stratum and gets into 
iowor portions of the series. When a fold diniiuishes in 
this way it is said to nose out. 

A. Oeikie, Encyc. Brit., X. 801. 

nose'^t, n. A Middle English form of noise. 

nosean (no'ze-an), n. [Named after K. W. 
M)se, a German geologist (1753-1835).] A 
mineral occurring in dodecahedral crystals, 
also granular-massive, with a grayish, bluish, 
or brownish color, it is a silicate of aluminium and 
sodium containing also sodium sulphate, and is closely 
related to hauyne, but contains little or no calcium. It 
occurs in volcanic rocks, especially near Anderiiach on 
the Bliiue. Also called nosite. 

nose-ape (noz'ap), n. The proboscis-monkey. 
8eo out at NasalM. 

nose-bag (uoz'bag), n. A bag to contain feed 
for a horse, having straps at its open end, by 
which it may bo fastened on the horse^s head. 

Calm as a hackney coach-horse on the .Strand, 
Tossing about his nose-hag and his oats. 

Wolcot (Peter Pindar), p, 265. (Davies.) 

nose-band (noz'band), n. That part of a bri- 
dle which comes over the nose and is attached 
to th(^ cheek-straps. Also called nose-piece. See 
cut under harness, 

nose-bit (nOz'bit), n. In hlocl-maJchig, a bit 
similar to a ^ouge-bit, having a cutting edge 
on one side of its end. Also called slit-nose hit, sheU- 
auger, and pump-hit, because used to boro out timbers for 
pump-st«>ckB or wooden pipes. 

nosebleed (noz'bled), n. [< ME. nosehlede; < 
nose~^ 4- bleed.’] 1. A hemorrhage or bleeding 
at the nose; epistaxis. — 2. The common yar- 
row or milfoil, it was once reputed to cause bleed- 
ing when placed at the nose, and in lovo-divlnations that 
effect presaged successful courtship. 

nose-brain (noz'briin), n. ’J’he olfactory lobes 
of the brain ; the rhinencephalon. 8eo second 
cut under brain. 

nosebnm (noz'b^m), n, A pungent Jamaica 
tree, Daphnopsis tinifolia of tlie Thymelmnceoi. 

nosed (nozd), a. [< wo.vcl -f -ed^.] Having a 
nose; especially, having a nose of a certain 
kind specified by a qualifying word : as, long- 
nosed; hook-nosed. 
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The daves are nos’d like vulturea : how wild they look i 
Flsteher, Sea Voyage, v. 2. 

nose-fish (noz ' fish), n. The bat-fish, 
vespertilio. See cut imder baUfish. 
nose-fiute (noz'fiot), n. See 
nose-fiy (noz 'fii), n. The bot-fiy, (Estrus ovis, 
which infests the nostrils of sneep, in which 
are deposited its living larvsB. See cut under 
sheep-hot. 

nosegay (noz'ga), n. [Lit. *a pretty thing to 
smell < nose^ + gay\ w.] A bunch of flowers 
used to regale the sense of smell; a posy; a 
bouquet. 

She hath made me four and twenty nosegays fur the 
8h^., W. T., Iv. 8. 44. 


shearers. 


Two priests of the convent of Arcadi came to us, and af- 
terwards the steward of the pasha (hiperli, who brought 
me a present of a nosegay and a water melon. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 259. 

nosegay-tree (noz'ga-tre), n. A low tree of 
tropical America and the West Indies, in two 
species. Plumeria ruhra^ the red, and /*. alba. 
tlxe white nosegay-tree. See frangipani ana 
Plumeria. 

nose-glasses (noz'glas^ez), n. pi. Eye-glasses 
connected by a spring by which they are htdd 
on the nose, one eyepiece being so adjusted as 
to fold back on the other wheix not in use ; a 
pince-nez. 

nose-herbf (noz'6rb), n. An herb fit for a nose- 
gay; a flower. Shak.f All’s Well, iv. 5. 20. 
nose-hole (noz 'hoi), n. 1. In glass-making, the 
opt3n mouth of a furnace at which a globe of 
crown-glass is exposed during the progress of 
manufacture in order to soften the thick part, 
at the neck which has just been detached from 
the blowing-tube. — 2. In sodl., a nostril, 
nose-horn (noz'hOm), n. 1. The horn of a 
rhinoceros. — 2. The nasicorn or rhinotheca of 
a bird. 

irose-key (noz'ke), n. In carp., same as fox- 
wedge. E. H. Knight. 
noself, w. An obsolete form of nosU. 
noselt, r. An obsolete form of nui:de. 
nose-leaf (noz'Jef), n. A peculiar appends ge 
of the snout of many bats, as the rhiiiolophine 
and phyllostomine forms, consisting partly of 
foliaceous extension and complication of the 
integument, partly of modified glandular struc- 
tures (of the same character as those in which 
the vi briss© of other bats aro inserted) wel I sup- 
plied with nerves, the whole forming a delicate 
and highly sensitive tactile organ. See cut 
under Phyl/orhma. 

Bats have the sense of touch strongly developed in the 
wings and external cars, and in some species in the flaps 
of skin found near the nose. These nose-leaves and expand- 
ed ears fre<piently show vibratile movements, like the an- 
tenna' of insects, enabling the animal to detect slight at- 
mospheric impulses. Encyc. Brit., XXI II. 479. 

nose-led (noz'led), a. Led by the nose; dic- 
tated to ; domineered over. 

I will not thus be by him. Ill even brusque it 

a little, if lie goes oil at this rate. 8soU, Woodstock, vii. 

noseless (noz'les), a. [< nose’^ + -///w.] Des- 
titute or deprived of a nose. 

Mangled Myrmidons, 

That 7V)seless and handloss, hack’d and chip'd, norae to him. 

Shak., T. and (3., v. 5. 34. 

noselingf (noz 'ling), adv. [ME., < nose^ + 
-ling'i-.] On tho nose. 

Felle doune noselynge. 

Morte d’ Arthur, ii. 286. (IlalHwell.) 

noselingsf (noz'lingz), adv. [< ME. noselynggys, 
noslyngys; as nose^ + -lings.] Hame as noscling, 
nose-ornament (n6z'6r^na-ment), n. An orna- 
ment inserted in some part of the nose, as a 
nose-ring. The nose-ornaments represented in 
Aztec sculpture are often of other than ring 
form. 

nose-piece (nOz'pos), n. 1. The nozle of a hose 
or pipe. — 2. In opiie.% the extremity of the tube 
of a microscope to which the objective is at- 
tached: the double (triple, quadruple) nose- 
piece carries two (three, four) objectives, 
any one of wliich may be quickly brought 
into position by turning the arm on a pivot. — 
3. A nose-band. — 4. In armor, same as na- 
sal, 1. 

nose-pipe (noz'pip), n. A blast-pipe nozle in- 
side the twycr of a blast-furnace, 
nose-ring (noz 'ring), ?f. 1. 1 circular ornament 
worn in the septum of the nose or in either of 
its wings. amament haa been woni In the East 
from very ancient times, and is still in use among the more 
primitive peoples of the Levant and in India and many 
parts of Africa. In the Levant it is commonly passed 
through one of the wings of the nose; but the older 


a, a. Nosings.— Stairs and Buttress. 
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fashion of passing it through tho septum is stUl found 
in India. 

Tho Toreaa, another Neilgheiry Hill tribe, worship es- 
pecially a TOld nose-ring, which probably once belonged to 
one of their women. 

^ Sir J. Lubbock, Grig, of Civillsatton, p. 217. 
2. A ring for the nose of an animal, as a bull 
or a pig. 

nosetnirlf, nosethurlt, nosathrillt, n. Obso- 
lete forms of nostril. 
nosey, a. See nosj/. 
nosilt, V, An obsolete form of nuzzle, 
nosing (nd'zing), n. [< nose^ -f -ing^.] 
arch., the projecting 
edge of a molding or p« 

drip; the projecting 

molding on the edge po 

of a step in a stair. — j 

2. In a lock, the keep- • po 

or which engages the I 

latch or bolt. — 3. A 
metal or rubber shield 
formed to fit the projecting edge of a tread or 
step of a stairway to protect it from wear, such 
nosings arc frequently extended to cover or partly cover 
the tread also, and roughened or embossed to prevent, the 
feet from slipping upon them. Also called stair-nosing. 
nosing-motion (n6'zing-md''''8hqn), n. In spin- 
ning, a system of mechanism whereby the ta- 
pered part, apex, or nose of a cap is wound as 
tightly and uniformly as the body, 
nosing-plane (no'zing-plan), n. A plane with 
a rounded concave sole, used for dressing the 
front edges of stair-treads and for similar work, 
nosite (no'zit), n. [Named after K. W. Nose: 
see nosean.] Same as nosean. 
noslet, w. An obsolete form of nozle. 
nosocomet (nos'o-kom), n. [< OP. nosocomc, < 
LL. nosocominm,<. Gr. vommopdov. an infirmary, 
a hospital, < vonosopclv, take care of the sick, < 
vaaoKOfiog, taking care of the sick, < vdaog, sick- 
ness, disease, + Koptiv, take care of, attend to.] 
A hospital. 

The wounded should bo . . . had care of in his groat 
hospital or 7iosocome. 

Urquhart., tr. of Kabelais, I. 51. (Davies.) 

nosocomial (nos-o-ko'mi-al), a. [< nosoeome 4- 
-ial,] Relating to a hospital : as, a nosocomial 
fever. Se(3 fever’^ Nosocomial gangrene. Sam© 
as hosmtal oangrene (which see, under ^aw//rcn(?). 

Nosodendron (noK-o-den'dron), n. [NL., < Gr. 
r6noi', disease, 4- rh'vdpov, tree.] A genus of tho 
colooi)torous family Byrrhidw, erecttul by La- 
treilhi in 1807. I'wo North American species are 
known ; others ai’o found in the West Indies and (’eylon. 
It is coiisldorod by Lacordaire and others as worthy of 
tribal rank, and the tribal name Nmodendrides is in use. 
The principid characters arc as follows : head inclined, 
not engaged in the thorax In repose ; mentum covering 
the entire buccal cavity; labrum distinct; antennas eleven- 
jointed, inserted under a reflected edge of the head. 

nosogenesis (nos-o-jen'e-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
vdnrof, disease, 4- yhiatg, production: gene- 

sis.] Same ns pathogenesis, 
nosogeny (no-soj'e-ni), n. [< NL. nosogenia, < 
Gr. v6aoq, disease, 4- -yhtta, < -yeii/c, producing: 
see -iieny.] Same as pathogenesis. 
noso^apme (nos-o-^af'ik), a. [< nosography 
4- -?‘c.] Of or pertaining to nosography or the 
description of disease. 

Thus Charcot's famous three states ornosographic groups 
were formulated in 1882, and have been much further 
studied by his pupils. A7neT. Jour. Psychol., I. 497. 

nOBOgraphical (nos-o-graf'i-kal), a. [< noso- 
graphie 4- -al,] Same as nosographic. 
nOBOgraphically (nos-6-gra£'i-kal-i), adv. With 
reference to nosography. 
nOBOgraphy (nO-sog'ra-fi), n. [= P. nosogra- 
phie = Sp. nosografia = Pg. nosographia, < Gr. 
vdtToc, sicJkness,' disease, + -ypafia, < ypa^eiv, 
write.] The description of diseases. 
nOBOloncal (nos-o-loj'i-kal), a. [< nosolog-y -f- 
-ic-al, J Pertai ni h g to nosology, or a systematic 
classification of diseases. 

nOBOlogiBt (no-sol'o-jist), n. [< nosolog-y 4- 
•4st, ] One who is versed in nosology ; one who 
classifies diseases. 

noBOlogy (no-sol'o-ji), n. [= P. nosologic = 
Sp. nosologia = Pg. nosologia, < Gr. v6aoe,, sick- 
ness, disease, 4- -Aoy/a, '< /Jynv, speak; see 
-ology.] A systematic arrangement or classi- 
fication of diseases; that branch of medical 
science which treats of tho classification of 
diseases. 

nOBOmycosiB (nos^o-mi-ko'sis), n. [NL., < Or. 
v6ao^, disease, 4- NL. mycosis, q. v.] A disease 
produced by parasitic fungi, 
nOBOUOmy (no-son 'o-mi), n. [< Gr. v6aoq, sick- 
ness, disease, 4“ dvd//a, name: see name.] The 
classification and nomenclature of diseases. 



nosophobia 


nosophobia (nos- 9 -f 6 'bi- 
vdaoCf disease, + - 0 o^ia, < " 
of disease ; pathophobia. 


), w. [NL., < Gr. 
leadaif rear.] Fear 


JfosophoUa Is certainly much more freouent in men, 
probably because women act as nurses, ana consequently 
have no fear of infection. Lancet, No. 8454, p. 966. 


nosophyta (Ii9-S0f'i4a), n. pi [< Gr. vdoof, dis- 
ease, + ^vt6v, plant.] Dermatomycoses. 
nosopoietic (nos^ 9 -poi-Gt'ik), a. [< Gr. *^vo(to- 
iToinTiii6(:j capable of making sick, < voaoiroielv, 
make sick (of. voaonoidg, making sick), < v6aog, 
sickness, disease, + Troffiv, make, do: see 
poeticf\ Disease-producing. Also nosopoctic. 
[Kare.] 

The qualities of the air are nosopoctic—that is, have a 
power of producing diseases. ArbiAhnot, Effects of Air. 

nosotaxy (nos'o-tak-si), w. [< Gr. vdooi*, sick- 
ness, disease, 4-Tdf/C*, an. arranging in order: 
see facfic.] The classification of diseases, 
noss (nos), n. [A form of we«s.] A promon- 


tory. 

Who was *t shot W ill Patorson off the N<m f — the Dutch- 
man he saved from sinking, 1 trow. ScoU, Pirate, xi. 


nostt A contraction of ne wosty knowest not. 
Chaucer, 

nostalgia (nos-tarji-jj), w. [= F. nmtalgie = 
Bp. nostalgia = Pg. li, nostalgia, < NL. viostalgia 
(NGr. vooraAyia) (cf. Gr. vonraX^nv, be home- 
sick), < Gr. vdorot;, a return, + dX)oc, pain, grief, 
distress.] Morbid longing to return to one’s 
homo or native country; homesickness, espe- 
cially in its severe forms, producing derange- 
ment of mental and physical fimctions. 


Long-drawn faces and cuntinual sighs evidenced noetnlffia. 

it. F. Burton, El-Meditkah, p. 454. 


nostalgic (nos-tal'jik), a. [< nostalgia + -ic.'] 
Keliiting to, cliaracioristic of, or affected with 
nostalgia ; homesick. 

nostalgy (nos-tal'ji), n. Same as nostalgia. 
nostoc Oios'tok), n, [Also nostock, < G. nostoch, 
nosink (Nli. nostoc); said to liavo been first used 
by Paracelsus and perhaps invented by him.] 
1. A plant of the genus j\ostoc. 

The appearance is soinetiines produced by the growth of 
gelatinous protophytes, like the mgtoeg. 

Pop. SH. Mo., XXVIII. 7i:i. 


2. [c<?p,] [NIj.] a g('nus of fresh-water algro 
belonging to tln^ Vrgptophyccw or ('yanophyceo', 
the lowest grou]> of algm, and tyi)ical of the fam- 
ily Nostocacca! and subclass Nostochinetp. They aro 
characterized by having a gelatinous oi coriaceous frond 
which is globose or lobed arid tilled with curled inoniliforni 
tlliinients formed of sptierical or elliptical, usually colored, 
cells; reproduction is effected by inennsof licterocystHand 
hortnogonia. 'I'hey are aijutidant in moist places, in fresh 
water, or even on other plants. From their sudden appear- 
ance after rains in summer they have been called mtehes’- 
butter, fcUlen’gt-arH, s/rCtile (g'-the-etarsf, etc. Several of the 
species are edible, JV. edule of Filina t>eing a favorite in- 
gredient in soup. 

Nostocaceae (nos-to-ka'so-e), n. pi [NL., < 
Nostoc + -accoi.'] A family of frcsh-w'utcr al- 
gtp beloiigingto the subclass Nostochincfv of the 
class Cyanophijcca^ {Cruptophycctc), and typified 
by the genus Nostoc. 

nostocaceous (uos-to-kH/sliius), a. Of, p('r- 
tainiiig to, or rosomliling the Nostocacca'. 

NostochineSB (nos-to-kin'(;-ti)» [NL., < 

Nostoc -H -'i//m’.] A* subclass or group of al- 
ga', of the class Cganophycew, including the 
families Nostocaccw, Jticulariaccfv, jScytonrma- 
cca% and Oscillariaccw, in which the individual 
consists of a (udlular or psoudocellular filament, 
reproduced by motile hortnogonia, and in some 
families forming heterocysts. 

nostolo^C (lios-to-loj'ik), a. [< nostolog-y + 
-ic.] (fiiaructerized by extreme senility; be- 
longing to the last period of old age, or s<H*.ond 
childhood relating to iiostology. in the nosto- 
logic stage of the life of any animal there Is exhibited a 
return to the characteristics of the youthful state, owing 
to disappearance of tlio adult ciiaracters. This is show n 
in atmnuniteB, for example, by the i>artial or entire loss of 
the ornamentation wtilch characterizes the adult stage, and 
a marked decrease in size. In consequence of these pro- 
grpsive changes, a specimen may ftnally acquire some- 
tnlng of the aspect of its own youthful stage. 

The last changes in the ontology of the animal may be 
termed the Nogtologio stage. Ainer. Fat, X XII. 88.S. 


^OSto^lo^ (nos-tol'o-ji), n, [< Gr. vnaTor, return, 
+ -/ioym, < Myeiv, speak: see -otogy.'] 'i’hc 
science of extreme old age or scuiility ; especial- 
ly, the doctrine of the correlations belwi'cn noa- 
tologic stages of one organism and thi^ adult 
stages of aberrant or degraded f omia of other 
organisms belonging to the same grou]). Hyatt, 
P^e. Boat. Soc. Nat. Hi.st., XXlIT. 1H87. 
nostomania (nos-to-ma'ni-a), n, [< (ir. v6arog, 
a return. -I- pavia, madness : see mania.'] A high 
degr^ of nostalgia. 
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nostrlllcate (nos'tri-fi-kit), V, t.; pret. and pp. 
nostrificated, ppr. nostrificating, , [< L. noster 
(nostr-), our (see nostrum), + -ftcare, < /«- 
cere, make.] To adopt as our own; accept as 
equally valid with our own. 

A special examination was recently held ... for the 
purpose of noetrijicatiny the Edinburgh M. D. held by 
Dr. John Brodlc. Lancet, No. 8461, p. 810. 

nOBtrlfication (nos'^tri-fi-ka'shon), n. [< nos- 
trificatti 4- -ion.l The act of adopting a for- 
eign diploma, degree, paper, etc., as of equal 
validity with our own. 

There are no definite rules for the noetrif cation of for- 
eign diplomas [In Austria!. 

ir. S. Cone Rep,, No. 64 (1886), p. 482. 

nostril (nos'tril), n. [Early mod. E. nosethrill, 
< ME. nostril, nostrel, nostcrl, nosthirl, nose- 
ihril, nosethirl, noosthril, noscihyrl, ntfscthurl, 
nesethirl, nesthyryll^, nascthtrl nescthrull, etc.,< 
AS. nosthyrl, natkhyrl, pi. nosthyrlu, nasthyrlu, 
and reduced nosierh (= OEries. nosterlc, nos- 
tcrlen, nostcrlinc), lit. ‘noac-holo,^ < nosu, nnsu, 
nose, 4* thyrl, thyrcl, a hole : sec nosc^ and thirl, 
thrill The second element bt'came obs. as an 
independent word, and suffered corruption in 
the compound.] 1. One of the external oi)en- 
ings of the nose; a nasal orifice; a naris or 
narial aperture. The word is commonly restricted to 
the external opening. Nostrils arc paired, but may be so 
united as to appear more or less as one 'J’hey usually 
present more or less directly forward, often sidewise, less 
frequently upward, seldom downward ns in man. They 
are found In almost every shape that a hole can take, and 
details of their cuiiflgiiratiun and position often furnish 
zoological characters. In aniiuals below mammals the nos- 
trils are usually, if not always, motionless. In most mam- 
mals they are mobile, much muje so than in man, being 
furnished with well-developed muscles for dilatation and 
contraction or even complete closure. Thus, among ceta- 
ceans and various otlier mpiatic mammals the nostrils are 
perfectly valvular, guarding against the entrance of water. 
In those animals whose nose is a tactile organ the nostrils 
are sometimes ftinged with processes like tentacles, al in 
the stai'-nosed mole. The nostrils of birds are often pmm- 
Inent horny tubes, as those of petrels and some goat<- 
suckers. See cuts under bill, fulmar, and Condylura. 
Wypo not thi nose nor thi noH-thhiye, 

Than mene wyllc sey thou come of cherlys. 

habeee iMfPu E. T. 8.X p. 2.5. 


notability 

prohibition: as, I will not go; ho shall re- 
main; will you answer t I will not, when not 
qualifies a verb, either individually or as the main word 
of a proi>osition, It now almost invariably follows the verb ; 
but In forms compounded with auxiliaries, it follows the 
auxiliary, or the first of tliem : as, 1 think not; I do not 
think so; 1 stiould not have thought so. Except in ele- 
vated style, ilie use of rwt is now almost always accom- 
panied by the use of an auxiliary: as, '1 do not secj it,' 
for ‘ 1 see it mt' Not, siioken with emphasis, often stands 
for the negation of a whole sentence referred to ; as, I 
hope not (that is, 1 hope that the state of things you de- 
scribe does rwt exist). 

In that Chapelle syngen ITestes, Yndyones; that is to 
sey e. Prestos of V ndo ; wigM af tir ouro Lawe, but af Ur here. 

MandevUle, 'IVavels, p. 80. 
The lordis seid to hyrn anon, 

Joly Kobyn let hyrn r/o,yf gon 
TUlc that he have etyn. 

MS. Cantab, k'f. v. 48, f. .52. {HaUiwell) 
Item, in an old (Jhyrch nott ferffroin the Castell of Myl- 
lane ys a Solatory and a Jrilectable Place, wher lyes the 
Holy Body of Seynt Ainbros. 

Torkinyton, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 4. 

I not. doubt 
He came alive to land. 

Shak., Tempest, il. 1. 121. 
These soft and silken wars are ruit for me. 

Beau, and FI., Maid's Tragedy, 1. 1. 
I hate their vices, not their persons. 

Burton, Anat of Mel., I'o the Header, p. 76. 
I care not a fig for thy looking so big. 
li<Mn Hood and the Tanner (Child's Ballads, V. 225X 
They avenge, saith he, and they protect; rwt the inno- 
cent, but the guilty. Milton, Hist. Eng., ill. 

Woods climbing above woods, 

In pomp that fades nof. 

Wordsworth, Sonnets, iii. 10. 
I know those Moors well, and doubt not but that they 
may readily bo thrown into confusion. 

Irviny, Granada, p. 78. 
(In colloquial use not, following an auxiliary, is often con- 
tracted, as can't, don t, ehan't, won% iitu% ain't, aren't, for 
cannot, do not shall not, icill iwt hnill rwt), is not, am rwt, 
are not. Don't is often incorrectly used for doesn't, and 
ain't for ien't.] - Not at all. See at all (c), under all— 
Not but, being oqind to two negatives, is a weak alfirm- 
utive ; henee cannot but is e(]uivalent to rmisL See 
conj. 

To pleyo and walko on fote, 

Nat but with fyve oi six of hir nieynee. 

Chaucer, S<iuire's Tale, 1. .'W». 


Every man myght so it openly. 

Huge mouth and large gr< t rwst relies also. 

Born, of JUtrtenay (K. E. T. 8,), 1. 1164. 

His rwse-thurles blako were and wyde, 

Chaucer, (ieii. Prol. to C. T., 1. 557. 

Every creature . . . hath life in its nostrils. 

/. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 25. 

I’he front-stall of the bridle was a steel plate, with aper- 
tures for the eyes and rwstrils. Scott, TaMsmnn, i. 

He took the sponge, dippeil it in and moistened the 
corpse-like face ; he asked for my smelling-bottle, and ap- 
plied it to the rwstrils. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xx. 

2t. Scent. [A Latinisni.] 

Metliinks a man 

Of your sagacity and dear nostril should 
Have made a bettei dioict*. B. Jonson. 

Breath of the noBtrils. Sec breath 
nostriled, nostrilled (nos'trild); n. [< nostril 
4- -C(l-.] liaving nostrils; (‘specially, having 
nostrils of a sptH'ifiial siztb shape, or position : 
as, doMh\e-nosfrtlc(i. See monorhinc. 
nostrum (nos'trum), u. [< L. nostrum, neut. 
of Hosier, our, ours, < nos (gtm. nostrum), wo 
(= Gr. (Inal vdn, Attic No = Skt. nas), pi. of ego, 
I : SCO /“. The nanu* is supposed to refer to tlio 
hahit of quac'ks and olh(‘r advertisers of claim- 
ing special virtin^ for their wares as “our own 
make.”] 1. A nu'dicine the ingredients of 
which, Hud the nudhod of eomponndiiig them, 
are kept secret, for the imrposo of restricting 
the profits of sale t o the inyentor or propritdor ; 
especially, a qunek ni(‘dieine. 

What drop or nostrum can this plague remove? 

I’ojre, Pix)!. to Satires, 1. 20. 

Heneo — 2. Any s<*lieme or device of a quack 
or charlatan. 

They [the people] will f.^ll a prey . . . to the Incentives 
of agitators, the arts of impostors, and the nostrums of 
quacks. Brougham. 

In giiid time comes an uiitidote 
Against sic poison’d nmtrvm. 

Bums, Holy Fair. 

nosy (iioVi), a. [Also < wo,sel + -y/i.] 

Having a large' or prominent nose. 

The knight . . . and his nosj/ squire. 

Jarvis, tr. of Don Dulxote, II. \\. 14. (Davies ) 

Has heel ’d of the Duke of W^elllngtoii ; he was ( Ud Nosey 
Mayhew, r«oinlon Labour and London Poor, I. 474. 

not^ (not), adr. f < ME. not, nott, nat, a reduced 
form of nought, nohl etc., naught, naht, nnught : 
see naught, 'adr. The three letters of not repre- 
sent throe words, n(c) 4- o4 (ay^) 4- (whi)t.'\ A 
word expressing negation, denial, refusal, or 


Not but that. See that, conj , 1.— Not Only. 8co only. 

- Not that. 8ee that, conj^ 1.- Not the less, not less 
oil that account. Compare rmtheless, nevertheless. — Not 
the more, not more on tlmi account, t 'onipare nathemurc. 

So thick a drop serene hath quench'd their orbs, 

Dr dim suttusloii veil’d. Vet not the more 
Cease I to wander wliere tln‘ Muses haunt. 

Milton, r. L., iii. 26. 

not" (not), (t. [Also nott; < ME. 'uof, < AS. 
hnot, sliavtu), sliorn.] Shaven; shorn; elose- 
(•ropped ; smooth : as, a ntd Imad. [I'rov. Eng.] 

A not heed hadde he with a bronii visage. 

Chfweer, Gen, I'rol. to (*. T., 1. 109. 

Not heads and broad hats, short doublets and long 
points. B. Jonson, World in the Moon. 

not^ (not), V. t. [Formerly also nott; < noV^, r/.] 
To shave; shear; poll. [I*rov. Eng.] 

Zvcconare fit. J, to poule.to twtf,to shauc or cut off f»nos 
haire. Florio, 1598, 

Sweet Lirope, 1 have a lamb, 

Newly wcaiH‘d fnun the dam, 

Of the l ight kind, it is riotted. 

Drayton, Muses’ Elysium, il. 

not'H. A Middle English contraction of tw wot, 
know not. Also noh‘. 

Forsothc he was a worthy man withalle. 

But sooth to seyn 1 noof liow men 1dm calle. 

Chunret , Gcu. ITol. to C. T., 1. 284. 

nota^ (no'til), n. [It. : s(M‘ no^r-l.] In 7nusic, a 
note — Nota buona, an accented note. Nota caxnbl- 
ata or cambita, eithn a chai)giMg-ni»te (see pam'ny- 
rwte). or in coiintcrptunf an nregulur resolution at a dis- 
cord by a skip to a coiicurd Nota cattiva, an unac- 
ceiit ed'm >t e - Nota quadrata or quadrlquarta, a Gre- 
gorian or plaiti-song note. -Nota romaua, a neuine. 

nota". Elurnl of notum. 

nota bene (nd'fu, he'ne). [L.: nota, 2d pers. 
sing. im)>. of nofarc, mark, note; hrve, well.] 
Note w'cll; mark carefully. Usually ahbrovi- 
nted N. Ti. 

notabilia (no-ta-hil'i-fi), n. pi. [1 j., neut. pi. 
of uotahdis. not(* worthy, reiunrkahle: nconota- 
hh\^ Kot,abh‘ things ; ‘things wortliy of notice. 

notability (no-ta-hiri-ti), V.; pi. notahdities 
(-tiz). [\ ME. notahilftc, < OF. mdohdife, F. no- 
t(d>ilifr = S]>. notnhdidod = Fg. nofnhilidade = 
II, notahdita; as notable 4- -ity (see -bility),'] 1. 
Th(‘ e.harueter of heing notable; notableiuiss. 

— 2t. A notable .snying. 

If a rethor coiithc falre endite, 

He in a ebroid(|ue santlv mighteit write 
As for a sovercyn notnbilitee. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. assj. 

3. A notable pc^rson; a jK'rson of note. 



notability 

I need not enumerate the celebrated literary person- 
acres and other whom Emerson met. 

0. W. Hcimut Emerson, vli. 

notable (ud'ta>bl), a, and n. [< ME. notable, 
< OF. notbblCy F. notable = Pr. 8p. notable = 
pg. notavcl = It. notabile, < L. notabilie, note- 
worthy, extraordinary, < notare, mark, note : 
Bee note^, v. In def. 4 also pronounced not'- 
a-bl, and by some referred unnecessarily to 
note*^, use, otc., but notable in this sense is the 
same word.] I, a. 1. Worthy of notice ; note- 
worthy ; memorable ; remarkable ; noted or dis- 
tinguished; great; considerable; important; 
also, such as to attract notice ; conspicuous ; 
manifest. 


Vnto this feste cam barons full many, 

Which notahle were and ryght ful honeste, 

Ther welcomyng the Erie of Foreste. 

Mom. qf Parienay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2741. 

They [the French] confess our Landing was a notable 
Piece of Courage. Howell, Letters, I. v. 6. 

In September, by the special Motion of the Lord Cram- 
well, all the notable Images, unto which were made any 
special Pilgrimages and Olforings, were taken down and 
burnt. Jktker, ("hronicles, p. 28il. 

The goat had a notable horn between his eyes. 

Dan. vlll. 5. 

Mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable scorns. 

That dwell in every region of his face. 

Shak., Othello, iv. 1. 83. 

This was likely to create a notable disturbance. 

Evelyn, Diwy, June 2, 1676. 

They [Savanians] prepare an intoxicating drink from 
milk, which they consiiino in iwtable quanti^. 

Science, V. HQ. 

2. Notorious; well or publicly known. 

This is no fable, 

But knowen for historial thyng notable. 

Chaucer^ Doctor’s Tale, 1. 166. 

They had then a notable prisoner, called Barabbas. 

Mat. xxvil. 16. 

A most notable coward, and inflnlte and endless liar. 

Shak., All's Well, iii. 6. 10. 

Sf. Useful; profitable. 

Your honourable Uncle Sir Ronert Mansel. who is now 
in the Mediterranean, hath been very notable to roe, and I 
shall ever acknowledge a good part of niy Education from 
him. H<meZl, Letters, I. ii. 6. 

4. (Usually not'a-bl). Pnident; clever; capa- 
ble; industrious’: as, a notable housekeeper. 

Hester looked busy and notable with her gown pinned 
up behind her, and her hair all tucked away under a clean 
linen cap. Mn. QaekeU, Sylvia’s lx)verB, xiil. 

NotcMe people complain, very properly, of thriftless and 
untidy onus, but they sometimes agree better with them 
than with rival notabilities. 

Mrs. J. H. EiHng, T^ob fJe-by-tho-Fire, p. .34. 

He never would have thought of marrying her, though 
the young woman was botli handsome and notable, if lie 
hadn’t discovered that liis partner loved lier. 

L. M. AleoU, Hospital Sketolios, p. 157. 
BsSyn. Noted, Notorums, etc. (see famo'as), signal, extra- 
ordinary. 

II. n, A person or thing of note, importance, 
or distinction. 


Varro’s aviary is still so famous that it is reckoned for 
one of those notables which foreign nations record. 

Addison. 

The tribunal of commerce, composed of biisiiioss men 
elected by the notables of their order, deals with cases aris- 
ing out of commercial transactiuns. 

Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 286. 

ABSeSlbly of Notables, in French hist., a council of 
prominent persons from tiie three classes of the state, con- 
voked by the kings on extraordinary occasions. I'ho in- 
stitution can bo traced to the reign of Charles V. (four- 
teenth century^ but the two most famous assemblies were 
those of 1787 and 178& summoned by Louis XVI. in view 
of the impending crisis. 

notableness (no'ta-bl-ues), n. The state or 
character of boiug ’notable, in any sense of that 
word. 

notably (no'ta-bli), adv. In a notable manner. 

(a) Memorably remarkably; eminently. 

[The Britons) repuls’t liy the Roman Cavalrie give back 
into the Woods to a place notably made strong both by Art 
and Nature. MUton, Hist. Eng., ii. 

(ft) Notoriously; conspicuously. 

They both fouiide at length howc notably they had bene 
abused. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

(c) With show of consequence or importance. 

Mention Spain or Poland, and ho talks very notably ; but 
if you go out of the gazette, you drop him. Addison, 

(d) (not'ft-bli). With prudence or thrift; industriously; 
carefully ; prudently ; cleverly. 

notacantn (no'ta-kanth), tt. Any fish of the 
genus Notacanthus. 

Notacantba (nd-ta-kan'thji), n. pi, [NL., neut. 
pi. of Notaennthus: see notacanthou^'i,'] 1. In 
Latrcillc^s system of classification, the fourth 
family of JJiptera, divided into Mydasii, Deca- 
toma, and Stratiomydes, corresponding to the 
three modern families Mididce, Beridee., and 
Stratiomyidw, — 2. The Stratiomyidee alone. 
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Notacanthl (nd-t*-kan'tbl). n.pl [NL., pi. 
of Notaoanthus : see notacanthoua,'} A family 
of acanthopterygians: same as Notacanthidee, 
Gunther, 

Notacanthidm (no-ta^kanHhi-di), n. pi, [NL., 
< JSotacanthue + A family of fishes, typi- 

fied by the genu&Notacanthus ; the spinebacks. 
They are of elongate form ; the dorsal spines are short and 
free ; behind them is one (or no) soft ray ; tlie anal fln is 
very long and composed of spines and rays ; and the ab- 
dominal ventral fins have several inarticulate and more 
than five soft rays. They are marine, and live in cold deep 
water. About 10 species of 2 genera are known, 
notacantbine (no-ta-kan^thin), a. 1 . Of or per- 
taining to the geniis Notaoanthus, — 2. Of or 
pertaining to the Notacantha* 
notacautnoid (nd-ta-kan'thoid), a, and n, I. 
a. Of or pertaining ’to the Notacanthidee, 

II. n, A fish of the family Notacanthidee, 
notacanthous (no-ta^kan'thus), a, [< NL. No- 
tacanthm, < Or. vurog, the back, t asavOa, a 
spine.] In zodL, having spines upon the back : 
as, a notacanthous insect. 

Notacanthus (no-ta-kanHhus), n, [NL. : see 
notacanthous,'] Th’e typical genus or Notacan- 
thidiv, having a series of spines along the back 
in place of a fln. 

notmal (no-te'al), a, [< notamm + -al,] Of or 
pertaining to ike notsBum. 
notSBUlXI (no-te'um), n, ; pi. notwa T-a). [NL., < 
Or. vtjraioc‘tor vurtmoq, of the baek!*< vtoroi', the 
hack.] 1. In ornith,, the entire upper surface 
of a bird^s trunk: opposed to gastremm. See 
cut under bird^, — 2. In eonch.f a dorsal buckler, 
analogous to the mantle, developed in opistho- 
branchiate gastropods. 

Also noteum, 

notaU (iio'tal), a, [< Or. viorog, vurov, the back, 
+ -al,] 1 . ‘t^ertaining to the back; dorsal; ter- 
gal. — 2. Specifically, in entom,, pertaining to a 
notum. 

notar^ (no'tal), a, [< note^ + -al,] I^ertaining 
to notes or the tones which they represent. 
llOtalgia(no-tal'ji-a), n, [NL., < Or. v6)rof,vwTov, 
the back, 4- aXyog, pain, griefj distress.] In 
pnthoL, pain in the back; rachialgia. 
notalg[ic (no-tarjik), a, [< notalgia + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or affected with notalgia. 
Notalia (no-ta'li-jl), n, ^ [NL., < Or. v6rog, the 
south (see Notus), + a^g, the sea.] In zoo- 
grog,, the south temperate marine realm or zoo- 
logical division of the waters of tlie globe, ex- 
tending from the southern isocryraal of 68° to 
that of 44°. T, Gill, 1883. 

Notalian (no-ta'li-an), a. [< Notalia + -wa.] Of 
or pertaining to Notalia. 
notanencepbalia (no-ta-nen-se-fani-ji), n, [< 
Or. vioTog, the back, + aveyKkifKLXog, without brain : 
see ancnceplialia,] Congenital absence of the 
back part of tho cranium, 
notar (nd'tar), n, [< OF. notaire : see notary'^,'] 
A notary. * [Scotch.] 

notarial (no-ta'ri-al), a, [< OF. notnirial, F. 
notarial ; UH notary (lj,notariu8) •¥ -al,'] 1. Of 
or pertaining to a notary: as, a notarial seal; 
notarial evidence or attestation; notarial fees. 

Several pairs were kept waiting by the notarial table 
while the commandant was served. 

The Century, XXXVII. 94. 

2. Done or taken by a notary. 

Madame Lalaurie, we know by notarial records, was In 
Maiidcville ten days after, when she executed a power of 
attorney in favor of her New Orleans business agent. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 697. 
Notarial act. (a) Tlie act of authenticating or certifying 
some document or circumstance by a written instrument 
uiulcr tho signature and official seal of a notary, or of au- 
thenticating or certifying os a notary some fact or circum- 
stance by a written instrument, unaer his signature only, 
if. Brooke, (ft) An act before a notary, so authenticated 
by him.— Notarial Instrumontt, in Scots law, instru- 
ments of sasine, of resignation, ox intimation, of an as- 
signation, of premonition of protest, and the like, drawn 
up by a notary. Imp. Piet. 

notarially (no-ta'ri-al-i), adv. In a notarial 
manner. Itnp, IHct, ” 

notary^ (no'ta-ri), n, ; pi. notaries (-riz). [= F. 
notaire = Pr. iiotor/= Sp. Pg. It. notario = AS. 
notere, a writer, notary, < L. notariue, a stenog- 
rapher, clerk, seeretary, writer, < notn, a mark, 
a sign: see notc^.] 1, In the earlier history 
of writing, a person whose vocation it was to 
make notes or memoranda of acts of others 
who wished to preserve evidence of them, and 
to reduce to writing deeds and contracts. — 2. 
A public officer authorized by law to perfoim 
similar functions, and to authenticate the exe- 
cution of deeds and contracts, and the accuracy 
of copies of documents, and to take affidavits and 
administer oaths, such an officer, although now com- 
monly spoken of as a notai-y, is more formally designated 
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•a a fiotofy jmftlis, or piMte notary. In Bngland thes# 
offioera are appointed by the Court of Faonltiea of the Aroh- 
biahop of Canterbury, the office having arisen under the 
civil and eoolesiaatioM law. In France th^f are appointed 
by the government, although the power of appointment 
was formerly claimed by the Pope. In the United States 
they are appointed in the aeveral States utoally by the 
governor, the power of appointment being defined by the 
law of the State. The general powers of notaries are not 
defined by statuta, being derived from the civil law and 
the law merchant ; and their official aot% attested by signa- 
ture and official seal, are generally received in evidence in 
whatever country they are offered, while similar acts of 
commissioners and other purely atatutoir officers are gen- 
erally receivable only in the jurisdiction for which the offi- 
cer was appointed, unless specially authenticated by some 
Judicial authority. In various jurisdictions some special 

S owers have been conferred upon notaries besides those 
erived from the origin and nature of their office.— Apos- 
tolical notary, an official charged with despatching the 
orders of the papal see.— Bocleslastloal notary, in the 
early ohureh, a dork or secretary, especially a shorthand- 
writer, employed to record the proceedings of councils 
and tribunal^ report sermons, take notes, and prepare 
lepers for bishops and abbots.— Notary public. See 
def. 2, above. 

notary^t, notaryeti Corrupt forms of notary, 
Notaspidea (nd-tas-pld'e-a), n, pi, rNL.,< 
Notaspis + -idea,] A priraaiy group of tecti- 
braucliiate gastropods, characterized by the 
development of either a large noteeum or a 
true mantle, secreting a small external discoid 
shell. It includes the families Pleurobranchidw, 
Bundnidw, and UmbrelUdw. 
notaspis (no-tas'pis), n, [NL., < Gr. vurog. the 
back, + aairig, shield.] 1, The first well-de- 
fined central dorsal area of the embryo, it is 
the outward appearance of the germ-disk or gennlnatlvo 
heap of endodenn- and mesodenn -cells within the blasto- 
dermic layer of cells of the ectoderm ; at first circular, 
then elongated, oval, sole-shaped, slipper-shaped, canoe- 
shaped, etc. ; and along its long axis soon appears tho prim- 
itive furrow or primitive groove, in which the spinal col- 
umn and spinal cord are to be laid down after this groove 
has turned into a tube. Also called yerm'Shield. 

2. [cap.] In entom.: (fff) Same as Oribatea, 
(b) A genus of chalcid hymen opteroiis insects, 
founded by Walker in 1834. They have the abdo- 
men almost sessile, middle tlbieo spurred, ovipositor short, 
hind femora with a single large tooth, and the mesoscu- 
tellum large and acuminate. N. formiciformis of St. Vin- 
cent’s Island, the only species known, is no doubt parasitio. 

notate (no'tat), a, [< L. notatus, pp. of notare, 
mark: see note^,v.] In zool, and oof., marked 
with spots or lines ; variegated, 
notation (no-ta'shpn), n. [= F. notation = Sp. 
notacion = Fg. notiigdo = It. notazione, < L. no- 
tatio(n-), a marking, a designation, an observa- 
tion, the designation of the meaning and deri- 
vation of a word, etymology, < notare^ mark, 
designate: see notv^, v.] 1. The act of noting, 
in any sense. — 2. A system of written signs of 
things and relations (not of significant sounds 
or letters), used in place of language on account 
of its superior clearness and brevity. Notations 
are employed to advantage in every branch ox mathematics, 
in logic, in astronomy, in chemistry, in music, in proof- 
reading, etc. (a) Two systems of arithmetical notation 
are now in use, tho Roman and the Arabic. The Roman 
system is employed for numbering books and tlieir parts, 
in monumental inscriptions, and in marking timber and 
other objects with the chisel. A large number in this 
system is written as follows : As many thousands as possi- 
ble being tak6n from the number (without a negative re- 
mainder)^ an M is written for every thousand ; five hundred 
is then taken, if possible, and D Is written for it ; as many 
hundreds as possible are next taken, and a 0 written for 
each ; fifty is next taken, if possible, and L is written for it ; 
as many tens as possible are next taken, and an X written 
for each ; five is then taken, if possible, and V is written for 
it; and finally an 1 is written for every unit remaining. But 
usually Instead of IIII is written iV ; In place of VIIII, 
IX ; In place of XXXX, XL ; in place of LXXXX XC, etc. . 
Anciently, there were other extensions of this system, llie 
A rabic notation consists in the use of the Arabic figures and 
decimal places. See Amftte and decimal, (ft) In the alge- 
braic notation employed in all branches of mathematical 
analysis all objects upon which the operations of addition, 
multiplication, etc., are performed are denoted by letters. 
These objects are generally quantities (and are so called in 
describing the notationX though they may l>e operations, 
as in the calculus of functions, etc., geometrical conditions, 
as in enumerative geometry, or propositions, as in the cal- 
culus of logic. It is usual to give certain letters certain 
significations (fpr which see the letters). Furthermore, oo 
denotes infinite magnitude ; 0 , the ratio of the circumfer- 
ence to the diameter, or 8.14169 . .; 6, the Napierian base, 
or 2.71828 . . ; angle, etc. The sign s placed be- 

tween two quantities states their equality : as, sp. gr. mer- 
cury s 18.5. In like manner, > means *is greater than, ' <‘ is 
less than,’-< ‘is as small as,’ >- ‘ is as great as,’ S < is smaller 
than or equal to,’ S ‘is greater than or equal to,’ 4^ ‘is 
not equal to,’ << ‘is not smaller than,’ ‘is not greater 
than,* ^ *ls proportional to,’ = ‘is congruent to,’ In the 
theory of numbers. The last sign is ^so used to mean 
‘is Identically equal to,* thus stating two relations, one 
mathematical, the other logical. The sum of two quanti- 
ties is denoted by writing them with the sign -f, called 
plus, between them : as, 8 -f 2 » 5. The difference of two 

a uantitles is denoted by writing first the minuend, then 
lie sign — , called minus, then the subtrahend : as, 6 — 8 
a 2. Wlien or — occurs with no quantity before it. 0 
is to be supplied: thus^^S 5 » — 2 means that 6 less 
than 8 is 2 below sera. But when a value has -f or — af- 
ter it and no quantity following, what Is meant is that 
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something further li to be added or eubtraoted. The tlgn 
± called irfuf or rntnus^ Is ordinarily used in a disjunc- 
tive sense in writing the root of a qnadratic equation. 
Thus, if aj3 + Of « 1, we write » * — Hi ± y' 5), meaning 
that the equation is satisfied only by the two values x » 
_ 1 (1 4. / 6> and » ■ — HI — V The sign ± is also 
used in astronomy, geodesy, etc. , after a value determined 
by observation, to introduce the probable error of that de- 
termination. Summation is also signified by the letter S. 

H 

Thus, Si (1 / i) means that in the expression 1 / 1’ all the 

whole numbers from 1 to n inclusive are to be successive- 
ly substituted for % and the resulting values added to- 
gether to give the quantity denoted ov the expression. 
When the limita are not indicated, the lower one is to be 
understood as constant, and generally aero, and the upper 
one as one less than the actual value of the variable. For 
example, if we vrrlte S (;^x + 1) » this signifies 
jr — 1 

S„ (2n -i- 1) = *2. 

0 

In like manner. ^ is used to fTgnifv the difference* or the 
amount by which the quantity written after it would bo in- 
creased by increasing the variable by unity. The variable 
may be indicated by a subjacent letter; thus, Axx^ ss 
butAj^J'aaj.y-f 1 — llsr-y. The 
product of two quantities is denoted by writing them in 
their order, either directly, or with an interposed cross ( x ) 
or dot (.); thus, BxassS. a - Ba. A quotient is usually 
denoted by one of the signs -r or : or /, with the dividend be- 
fore it and the divisor after it. or by a horizontal line with 
the dividend above and the divisor below. A continued 
product is also written with 11, just as a summation is writ- 
ten with 2; but when the limits are not indicated, the lower 
one is constant, and generally unity, and the upper one the 
actual value of the variable. A positive whole number with 
the mark of admiration (1) after it denotes the continued 
product of all numbers from 1 up to that number inclusive ; 
thus, 4! ss 24. Instead of the mark of admiration, a right- 
angled line beneath and at the left of the number is some- 
times used : as, LA. A power of a quantity is denoted by 
writing the extionont to the right and above the base; thus, 
x'’i^x,x.x. This notation is extended to symbols of op- 
eration. Thug, AiJtt S3 AJkW ; and A— 1 m ss because u = 
AA—lu ss ASu. If the ei^nont is included in parenthe- 
ses, the quantity denoted is the continued product of a 
number of factors equal to the exponent, one factor being 
the base, and the others the results of successive suhtrac- 
tlons of 1 from the base ; thus, 1= « (a; — 1) (* — 2). A 
root is denoted either by a fractional exponent, or by the 
sign y written before the base, with the index above and 
to the left; thus, 8 b 2. If the index is omitted, it is 
understood to be 2. One of the most important parts of 
algebraical notation is the use of parentheses^ ( ), square 

brackets, [ J, braces, | j-, and vincula or horizontal lines 

above the expressions, to signify that the symbols so in- 
cluded are to be treated as signifying one quantity. Thus, 
(8 + 2) X 6 = 26, but 8 I- (2 X 6) as 18. Functions are 
usually denoted by operative symbols, especial Iv /, F, 
written before the variable, the latter being often 
inclosed in parentheses. If there are several variables, 
these are inclosed in one parenthesis and separated by 
commas, os F {x, y). Various special fnnctiuiis have spo- 
oial abbreviations, as log for logarithm, sin for sine, cos 
for cosine, tan for tangent, cot for cotangent, sec for se- 
cant, cosec for cosecant, vsiti for versed sine, sinh for hy- 
perbolic sine, am for amplitude, sn fur sine of the ampli- 
tude, cn for cosine of the amplitude, etc. (For the special 
notation of matrices, determinants, graphs, and groups, seo 
those words.) A differential is expressed by d before the 
function, and a partial differential is now generally writ- 
ten with d instead of d; the variable is indicated, if ne- 
cessary, by a subjacent letter. A variation is expressed by 
a 6 before the varying quantity. A differential coeftlcient 
is most frequently expressed fractionally as a ratio of dlf- 

ferentialB, or by etc. , written before the function. But 

the capital D is often used : thus, H^x^ - yx^-i, nnd 
\}jyxy s5 log X , x>. Differentiation relatively to the time 
is frequently expressed by accents: thus, s' s= 1 )/k and s" = 
D/s'. Dots over the letters are also used instead of the 
accents, this being the original finxiuiial notation of New- 
ton. The differential coetficionts of a function arc fre- 
quently denoted by accents attached to the operational 
symbols: thUB,/"®s=: Dj^/as. A number of other differ- 
ential operations are indicated by special operational sym- 
bols, as V for Laplaoe's operator. The integral of an ex- 
pression is written with the sign /“, Introduced by Leib- 
nitz, before the differential. The limits of a definite in- 
tegral are written above and below this sign. Besides 
these notations, there are many others iieculiar to differ* 
mit branches of mathematics, 
of. Ktymological signification ; etymology. 

The notwtion of a word is when the original thereof is 
■ought out, and consistoth in two things: the kind and 
the figure. B. Jormn, Eng. Grammar, viii. 

Conscience is a Latin word, nnd, according to the very 
notation of it, imports a double or joint knowledge. South. 

4 . In music, the act, process, or result of indi- 
cating musical facts by written or printed char- 
acters. As a process and a science, musical notation is 
a branch of semiotics or semiography in general. Vo- 
wtton is also used as a collective tenn for all the signs for 
musical facts taken together. N otation , whether regai'ded 
Sj* or as a body of visible characters, may be dl- 

notation of pitch, of duration, of force, of style, 
various historic systems of notation are more par- 
SS? I 4.***®®^ pitch than about the other matters, (a) The 
il«i relative pitch of tones has been represented 

oy syllables, by numerals, oy a staff, 
of these methods at once. The an- 
mid ]^mans used their alphabets, assigning 
* •®P**’ate letter or similar character to each 
^**al systems, and sometimes using only seven 
I repeated for successive octaves. 1'lie 

notations included all the different methods, 
2rJ5^“®®PM»tely and in conjunction, letter-names be- 
uvuenvedfrotn the ancient notations, ncuroes appearing 
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MTly from an unknown source, and solmiiation and the 
stall-system being invented and developed from about the 
eighth or nintji century. Modem notauons include all va- 
rieties except neumes. 8ee Utter-namot neume, golmitation. 
numoralf keyboardf geale, gtaff, etc. (6) The absolute and 
relative duration of tones has been much less fully indi- 
cated than pitch. The ancient and medieval systems were 
decidedly defective in this regard. G^ie appearance about 
the twelitli century of mensurahle music necessitated the 
use of characters having a definite metrical value ; hence 
came the note-system, which was combined with the staff, 
and also the vanous systems of tablaturo. In modern mu- 
sic two methods are used — notes whoso shape indicates 
relative time-value, and a kind of tublature peculiar to the 
tonic sol-fa system. (See note, tahlature^ tonic ttcl-fa (un- 
der tonic), etc. ) Furthermore, the general tempo of a piece 
or passage is indicated by such Italian tenns as yrave, ada- 
gio, andante, moderato, auegro, vivace, pratio, etc. Altera- 
tions of tempo during a piece are liKlieuted by accelerando, 
pin 7 noggo,gt.ringendo, ritardanjdv,rUenuto, calando, etc. Tlie 
metrical treatment of individual tones is mai'ked by stac- 
cato, legato, etc. (c) 'J'he absolute and relative foice or 
accent of tones is still less fully Indicated than pitch or 
duration. V ertical lines called bars have been used since 
medieval times to indicate rhythmical and metrical sec- 
tions or measures, each of which begins with a primary 
accent. In modern music various words and arbitrary 
signs are used, ae forte, jriam, creHcendoiaT), diminuendo 
mareando. (d) Other signs of v^ous practical 
import arc the brace, repeat, da capo, dal sefrno, double bar, 
glur, etc. 8oe these wtn ds. (<?) The general style of a piece 
or passage is often indicated in modern music by such 
terms as ad libitum, agitato, arpeggio, cantabile, espressi.m, 
gogtenuto, con brio. (J) Hpecifie directions about per- 
formance by the voice or un instrument also occur, as 
mezza voce, arcato, p<trfamento, divisi, mam* sinistra, idzzi- 
catft, %va {ottava), pedal, and maiiv otliers. All those ver- 
bal marks are translated into diirerent laiignnges, and are 
subject to modification for particular effects. (//) Mod- 
ern music, following the later tnciHeval music, tdso em- 
ploys to some extent a kind of numerical shorthand for 
narmonic facts. Hee thorough bass, and figured (under 
Alpliabetlc notation, in mumc. see def. 4 (a). 
— Archltectiun^ notation a method adopted of placing 
signs to figures when marking dimensions on drawings: as 
' for feet, " for indies, and for pai ts, etc. — Chemical no- 
tation, a system of abbreviating and condensing atute- 
monts of the chemical composition of bodies, and of their 
changes and transformations, by means of symbols. Seo 
chemical forrmda, under c/ter/ttcol.— Decim^ notation. 
See decfniaf.— -NeumatiC notation, iu music. See def. 4 
(a), above, and also net/we. —Numerical notatiom in mu- 
sic. See def. 4 (<7), al»ove, and numerical. — Stafl-nota- 
tion, in music. See def. 4 (a) and (6), above, and also staff 
and note.— Tonic BOl-lia notation, in music. See tonic. 
notator (ii6-ta'tor)» W. f< MIj. notator, < ]j. 7 to- 
tare,j\oio: 8 ev> notc^,r.’] An annotator. [Kar(‘.] 

The notator Dr. Potter iu his epistle before it to the 
reader saith thus, Totnm opus, Ax. Wood, Athense Oxon. 

notch (noch), w. [An assibilal t‘d form of noch.} 

1, A nick or indentation; a small hollow or 
nick cut or sunk in anything, aa in the end of 
an arrow for tho reception of th# bowstring. 

From his rug the skow’r he takes, 

And on the stick ten equal notches makes. 

Snift, M I Bcellanl es. 

Tho indented stick that loses day by day 

Notch after notch, till all are smooth’d away. 

Couper, Tirocinium, I. 500. 

2, 111 ciii'p,, a hollow cut in the fact* of a piece 
of timber for the recp])tion of another piece. 
— 3. A narrow defile or iiassage between moun- 
tains ; or, more jiroperly, the entrance to siicli a 
defile, when it is nearly closed by precipices or 
walls of rock on eit her hand. The word Is appar- 
ently limited ill use to the region of tho White Mountains 
in New Hampshire and of tho Adlrondacks, and has nearly 
the same meaning as gap In the central parts of the Ap- 
palachian range. [D. S.| 

They landed, and struck througli tho wlldenioss n> a gap 
or notch of the mountains. Irving. 

4. A step or degi’ce; a gi’ade. [Colloq.'J — 5. 
A point in the game of cricket. [Rare.] 

A match at cricket lietwcen thegontlonien of Hampshire 
and Kent on the one si«le and All England on the other 
fl788|. The former won, says the *‘Aiiiinal Register," by 
“twenty-four notches." Fortnightly Itev., N. »S., XLTTl. 377. 

6. In S 06 L and aimt., an incision or incisure; 
an emaTgina.tion ; as, the interclavicular note/#, 
the depression over the hreast-bono betwei'ii 
tlie prominent ends of tho clavicles. — 7. In 
armor, the boiiche of a shield.— Anterior notch of 

the liver, a deep angular incisure in tho front border of 
the liver, between tlie riglit and left lobes. Also called 
umbUioai or interlobular incisure or notch. — Clavicular 
notch, one of the supitrior lateral depressed surfaces of 
tho prosternuni, for articulation with tho clavicles. - Co- 
tvlold, craniofacial, dicrotic notch. See the adjcc- 
ti VOS.— Ethmoidal notch, the mesial excavation between 
the orbital plates of the frontal bone, for the reception of 
the ethmoid bone.— Great SCapUlar notch, the notch 
formed by the iioek of tho scapula and the acromion pro- 
cess.— Intercondylar notch, the notch or fossa between 
the femoral coiKiyles behind.— Interlobular notch. 
Seo anterior notch of the h*w?r.— Intervertebral notch, 
a concavity on the upper and lower borders of the pedicle, 
forming, when in apposition with those of the eontigiums 
vertebra), tho intervertebral foramina.— Jugular notch, 
a notch In front of the Jugular process of the occipital bone, 
which contributes, with one on the temporal Ixmc, to form 
the jugular foramen.— Lacrjrmal notch, an excavation 
on the internal Ixirdor of the orbital su^-face of the max- 
illa, for tho reception of the lacrymal bone.— Nasal 
notC^. (a) A serrated surface of tho frontal bone, for ar- 
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tioulation of the nasal and superior maxillary txmea. ( 6 } 
The large notch of the maxilla that forms the lateral and 
lower boundary of the entrance to the nasal cavity.— 
Notch of Rivim. a small notch in the upper anterior part 
of the bony ring to which the tympanic membrane is at> 
tachud. Also called tympanic nefc^ — NOtCh Of the COn- 
Cha, the iticisura intertraglca, or notch between the tra- 
gus and the antitragus.— Notch Of the ULduey, the hiltim 
or porta renis.— PopUteal notch, a shallow depression 
between the tibial tuberosities behind.- Postexlor notch 
of the liver, a wide concave recess between the right and 
left lobes of the 1 i ver, cm bracing the crura < tf the diaphragm, 
tho cava, the aorta, and the esophagus.— Pterygoid 
notch, tho angular (deft between the two plates of the 
pterygoid process, closed by tho palate-bone. Also called 
incisura pterygmdea.— Sciatic notch, one of two notches 
on the posterior border of the hip bone, the great (or ilio- 
sciatic) and tlie siimll. The great sciatic notch is between 
the posterior inferior spine of the ilium and the spine 
of the Ischium, and is converted into tho great sacro- 
sciatic foramen by the sacroBciutlc ligaments ; the small 
sciatic notcli is between the spine and the tuberosity of 
the ischium, and is converted into a foramen by the same 
ligaments.— Sigmoid notch, the excavation between the 
condyle and the coronold process of the iiiuiidible.— Sphe- 
nopalatine notch, a notch between the sphenoidal and 
orbital processes of the palate-bone, converted into the fora- 
men of tho same name by tlie sphenoid bone.— Supra- 
orbital notch, a notch at the inner part of the orliital 
arch, transmittmg the supraorbital nerve and artery. It 
is often a fui'amen.— Suprascapular notch, the notch on 
tlie superior tiorder of tlie scapula, at tlie base of the 
coracoid process, converted into a foramen by a ligament or 
a spiculiim of bone.— Suprasternal notch, the notch or 
depression at the upper end of the sternum, between the 
sternal ends of the stornoclidomastoid muscles.— The 
top notch, the highest grade or degree of anything : as, 
the. ton rudeh of fashion or elegance. tGolloq. ] —Tympanic 
notch. Same as notch of Umbilici notch. See 

anterior notch of the liver. 

notch (noch), r. f. notch, n, Cf.nock,t).'\ 1. 
To cut a notch or notches in; iiuleiit; nick; 
hack: as, to notch a stick. 

Before (kirioli he scotched him and notched him like a 
carbonado. Shak., Cor., iv. 6. 191). 

2. To jilaco in a notch ; fit to a string by the 
notch, as an arrow. 

Mark bow the ready bunds of Death prepare; 

Ills bow is bent, and he hath notch'd his dart. 

Quarles, Emblems, i. 7. 

3. In criclrt, to mark or score; have as score 
tho number of. [Slang.] 

In short, when Diinikliis was caught out, and Fodder 
stumped out, All-Miigglcton had notched some fifty-four, 
while tin* score of the Dingley Dollei-s was ns blank as 
their faces. IHckens, I’ickwlck, vli. 

notch-block (noch'blok), n. Same as snaich- 
hhek. 

notch-hoard (noch'bord), w. In carp,, same as 
bridqc-hoard. 

notcn>eared (noch'cnl), a. Having emargi- 
nato cars: as, tho notclM'arcd bat, Vaqmi'tUio 
emanjenatus. 

notched (nocht), a, 1. Having a notch or 
notches; nicked; indented. 

The middle claw of the heron and cormorant, Is toothed 
and notched like a saw. Paleg, Nat. Theol., xiU. 

2. <)los(*ly cut; cropped, as hair: applied by 
the ('avaliersto tho Jtoundheads. 

She had no resemblance to the rest of the 7 iotch\l ras- 
cals Sir J{. Howard, The Committee, 1. (Davies.) 

3. In rooY., having ono or more angular inci- 
sions in the margin; omarginato. — 4. In hot., 
very coarsi'ly dentate, llu* upper side of the 
teoili boingiuqirly horizonlal, as in tho loavosof 
Jlhns fojrfcodcndron,- Notched falcon. falcon. 

notchel (noch'ol), r. i. Soc nochrJ. 
notching Cimch'ing), n, [Vorbal n. of 7 iotcb, 
r.] 1. A notcli or s(‘rics of notches. — 2. In 

engin,, same nsfpdU ffNg. — 3. In carp., a simple 
method of joining timbers in a frame, cither 
by dovetails or by sipiart* joints or la]>-joint8. 
Calking, halving, and scarling are forms of it. 
notching-adz (noch'ing-adz), n. A light adz 
with a bit. eitlier of largt) curvature or nearly 
straight, used for notching timbers in making 
guiiis, etc. b'. II. Knight, 
notching'inachine (noeb'ing-ma-shon^), w. 1 . 
In shrcl-mctal icorking, a fonn of stamping- 
]»ress for cutting the (?orner notclies in making 
l)ox(‘S, hing(‘s, and other shaiies of slieot-metal. 
notchweed (noch 'wed), n. An ill-smelling 
li(*rb, Chenitpodium. Vidrnria, of the northern 
parts of tho Old World. Also called Htmking 
g(Kt.yrfhof and doq\H-orach, 
notchwing (noch'wing), n. A European tor- 
tricid moth, lihacodia caiidana : an English 
collectors’ name. 

note^ (Bdt ), n.i [Early mod. E. also noaf; < ME. 
note, noote, a note, mark, point (not from the 
rare AS. not, a mark, not e),< OF. note, F. note = 
Hji. Pg. It. nota, < 1j. ntita, a mark, sign, criti- 
cal mark or remark, note, < noftcere, pp. notntt, 
know: see Icnow^. Hence noU^, v,, tiotary'^, 
etc. Cf. note^, a.] 1, A mark or token by 
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wbloh a thing may be known; a sign; stamp; 
badge ; symbol ; in logic, a character or quality. 

Patience and poraeverance be the proper nofM whereby 
Qod's children are known from coiinierfelta. 

J. Bradfirrd, Letters (Pariter Soc., 1868), II. 7L 
This difference we declyne, not as doth the Latinos and 
Greekes, be tenniiiatiunes, but with nootes, after the manor 
of the Hebrues, quhilk they cal particles. 

A, Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. 8.X p. 29. 
Some natural nates about her body. 

Above ten thousand meaner moveables 
Would testify, to enrich mine.inventory. 

Shak., Cy tubeline, ii. 2. 28. 

It is a note 

Of upstart greatness, to observe and watch 
For these poor trifles. if. Jonaon, Sejanus, v. 8. 

2. Significance ; consequence ; distinction ; rej>- 
utation. 

To be adored 

With the continued style and note of gods 
Through all the provinces, were wild ambitioti. 

B. Jomon, Sejaniis, i. 2. 

Add not only to the number, but the note of thy genera- 
tion. Sir T. Browne, (Jhrist. Mor., i. 82. 

Except Lord Robert Kerr, we lost nobody of note. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 19. 

8. Notice; observation; heed. 

Give order to my servants that they take 
No note at all of oui- being absent hence. 

Shak.. M. of V., V. 1. 120. 

I have made some extracts and borrowed such facts as 
seemed especially worthy of note. 

0. W. Holmes, Emerson, i. 

4. Notice; information; intelligence. 

She that from Naples 

Can have no note, unless the sun were post - 
The man i’ the moon 's too slow. 

SlMk., Tempest, ii. 1. 248. 

5. A mark on the margin of a book drawing 
attention to Komething in the text; hence, a 
statement subsidiary to the text of a book elu- 
cidating or adding something; an explanatory 
or critical comment; an annotation, in print- 
ing: (a) An explanatory statement, or reference to author- 
ity quoted, appended to textual mutter and set In smaller 
type than the text. Notes are of several kinds. A eut-in 
note is sot in a space left in the text, near tlie outer mar- 

* rln, and as nearly as possible In lino with the matter re- 
erred to. A center-note Is placed between two columns, 
as in oroBB-references in some editions of tbe Kible. A 
side-note or margitml note is placed in the outer margin of 
the page, parallel with the lines of the text. A foot-note, 
or bottom note, follows the text at the foot of the page, 
but does not enoroach on the margin, as side-notes do. A 
shoulder-note is one at the upper inner comer of a page. 
In some oountrios, as ('hitui and Japan, all notes are 
placed at the top of the page, (b) One of the marks used 
In punctuating the text : as, the note of admiration or of 
exclamation (!) ; the note of intonogation ('O. 

6. A minute or memorandum, iti tended to assist 
the memory, or for after use or reference : as, 
I made a note of the circurastaiico: generally 
in the plural: as, to take notea of a sermon dr 
speech; to speak from notes. 

To conferre all the obseruations and notes of the said 
ships, to the intent it may appeare wlierein the notes do 
agree and wherein they dissent. 

Hakluj/t's Voyaifcs, I. 22C. 

Mr. L 1 was so kind as to accede to my desire that 

he would take mtes of all that occurred. 

Poe, Tales, I. 124. 

7. ph A report (verbatim or more or less con- 
densed) of a speech, discourse, statement, tes- 
timony, or the like. — 8. A list of items; an in- 
ventory; a catalogue; a bill; an account; a 
reckoning. 

Here is now the smith's note for shoeing and plough- 
irons. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 1. 19. 

Give mo a note of all your things, sweet mistress ; 

You shall not lose a hair. 

Middleton {and others), The Widow, v. 1. 

9. A written or printed paper acknowledging 
a debt and promising payment: as, a promis- 
sory a hiiok-note; a note of hand (that is, 
a signed promise td pay a sum of money) ; a 
negotiable note. 

He sends me a twenty-pound note every Christmas, and 
that is all 1 know about him. Disraeli, Sybil, p. 187. 

10. A short letter; a billot. 

She sent a note, the seal an **Elle voiis suit,” 

The close, “Your Letty, only yours.” 

Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 

11. A diplomatic or official communication in 
writing, a note is, in a strict sense, an official commu- 
nication in writing from the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs (or of State) to a foreign diplomatic representative, 
or vice versa ; it is distinguished from an instruction, sent 
by the department to one of Its own diplomatic or con- 
sular representatives abroad, and from a despatch, sent 
by the representative abroad to his own department at 
homo. 

Mes. (Giving a paper.] My lord hath sent you this note; 
and by mo this further charge, that you swerve not from 
the smallest article of it. ShaJk., M. for M., iv. 2. IOC. 

If indeed the Great Powers are really agreed, there can 
be no doubt that the paclflcation of Eiutern Europe, for 
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Which they have expressed their desire In their Colleetlve 
Nats, will be effected and maintained. 

Fortnighay K. XXXIX 280. 


12. A small size of paper used fdr writing let- 
ters or notes. — 13. In musie: (a) In the staff- 
notation, a character or sign by which a tone 
is recorded and represented to the eye. A note 
consists of from one to three parts— the head, the stem or 
tail, and one or more pennants, Jtags, or hooks, h R or 
which are often extended from one note to another in the 
form of bars, when two or more notes of the same denomi- 
nation are grouped together, fl U • The pitch of the 
tone is indicated by the position of the note on the stafl 
relative to the clef and the key*signature. (See staf, elef, 
Kiy nature, key.) The relative duration of the tone is indi- 
cated by the shape of the note. The system of notes now 
in use includes the following: the breve, ||fiz|| ; the semi- 
breve or whole-note, ss ; the minim or half-note, I ^ ; the 
oratchet or OMrter-twU, J f^; the quaver or ^hth-note, 
^ J JJ ; the semiquaver or sLxdeenth-mte, ^ ^ 

; the demisemiquaver or thirty-seeond-note, JJ ^ 
and the henUdemisemiquaver or sixty-fourth-note. 
Each of these notes may be placed upon any 
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staff-degree, and thus may signify a tone of any pitch 
whatever. Each of them, also, may have any time-value 
whatever, but when in a particular pioue or passage a 
definite time- value is assumed for any one of them, a 
breve is then regarded equal in that piece or passage 
to two Bcmibrevea, a semibreve to two minims, a minim 
to two crotchets, etc. In other words, as a metrical 
notation, this system of notes is relative to an assumed 
value for one species, but absolute and definite after such 
an assumption. The pitch-value of a note may he modi- 
fied by an accidental (which see), though the latter may 
also be regarded as changing the staff rather than the note. 
The time-value of a note may be modified by various marks, 

such as a dot after it (as orJ.X which lengthens the 

note by one half its original value; the tie{ 

which binds two notes on the same pitch together and 
adds their respective values together; the pause, hold, or 
^crmala or ^), which lengthens the value of the note 
indefinitely according to the will of the performer ; the 
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which shortens the actual du- 


ration of the note and supplies the deficiency by a si- 
lence or rest. (8eo the various words.) This system is de- 
rived from the medieval systems, though with important 
cliuriges. The Gregorian system of notes, which is still 
in use, Is much nearer to the medieval system. It includes 
tile following notes: the large, the long, R; the 


breoe, ■ : and the semibreve, ♦or ♦. These in tuni were 
derived from the early neumes. They were first used mere- 
ly us indications of pitch, their time-valiio being indefi- 
nite, and dependent wholly upon the text sung to them; 
but they acquired a definite metrical significance under 
mensurable music. In modem usage they are generally 
treated as metrical. A special development of the ordi- 
nary system of notes is that of character -notes, which are 
varied in shaiie so as to indicate not only various time- 
values, but also the scale-values or characteristic qualities 
of the tones indicated. Thus, the tonic or do Is always 
represented by one shape, the dominant or so/ by another, 
the subdominant or /a by a third, etc. The system thus 
aims to secure at once the utility of the staff and of a ref- 
erence to the abstract scale. (6) A musical sound or 
tone, in j^onoral or particular : as, the note, of a 
bird ; the first note of a soug, etc. [This use of the 
word, as applied to musical toneiE^ is very common, but is 
confusing and inaccurate.] 


Viider lynde in alaunde lenede ich a stounde, 

To lltlieii here laies and here loueliche notes. 

Piers Plowman (G), xl. fif). 
My uncle Toiiy, sinking his voice a note, resumed the 
discourse as follows. Stems, Tristram Shandy, v. 21. 

(c) A digital or key of the keyboard: as, the 
white and black notes of the pianoforte. [This 
usage is also common, hut verjr objectionable.] 
— 14. Harmonious or melodious sound; air; 
tune; voice; tone. 

Thenne pipede Pees of poetes a note. 

Piers Plowman (OX xxi, ifyt. 
I made this ditty, and the mte to it. 

B, Jonson, CSynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 
If his worship was here, you dare not say so.— Here he 
comes, here he comes.— Now youll change your note. 

Sheridan, The Camp, i. 1. 

16t. A point marked ; a degree. 

Hit is sykerer by soutbe* ther the sonne regneth 
Than In the north oy mm\y notes. 

Piers Plowman (C), ii. 118. 

Accented note, a note representing an accented or em- 
phatic tone, as on the first beatof a measure.— AcoeSBOry, 
ornamental, or eubsidlary note, a note representing a 
tone supplemental or subordinate to a principal tone, as an 
appoggiatura nr one of the subordinate tones of a turn, 
etc. See embellishment. — AccULental or chromatic 
note, a note affected by an M Ci^nttd, and thus repre- 
senting a tone foreiipi to the tonality of a piece.— Ao- 
oommodatlon, adjnnot, allotment note, see the 
mialifying words.— Approved note. See approve^.— 
Banker's note. See banker2.—"2a,tll note, a writing-pa- 
per measuring unfolded 8 by 14 Inches.— Blaok note, (a) 

A note with a solid head, as J. (5) A black digital on the 
keyboard. —Bought note, a written memorandum of a 


■ale, delivered to the buyer by the broker who eflfeoti the 
■ala Bought and sold notes are made out usuaUyiat the 
•ame time, the former being delivered to the buykr and 
the latter to the teUer. "In American exchangM th^ 
have fallen into diause, and generally no written contracts 
of sale are made between broken. Tbe praetioe is for 
each broker or commission man merely to Jot down the 
transaotion on a card or tablet, reimrting It at his office 
where the matter is subsequently compared and confirmed 
pursuant to the rules and customs of each exchange.” 
(BUbse and Sinumds, Uw of the Produce Exchange.) — 
te>kor*8]iote. SeedroAw.— Oharaotsr-iiote. Seedetia 
(aX— Ohoral, olrcular, ooUeotive. oqmmorqlal, dooo- 
raUvo, damand note. See the qualifying words.— Ohro- 
matio note. See accidental note.— Crowned note, a note 

with a hold or pause upon it, as p .—Dotted note, a note 
whose time-value is increased one half by a dot placed 

after ii^ as cJ . (r:r<s!^X— Douhle-dotted note, a 
note with two dots afte^t, making its time-value three 
quartern longer than it would be without the dots.— 
Double note, in musical notation, a note equivalent to two 
whole notes; a breve.— Essential note, a note essential 
to a chord: opposed to Kpaesing or deeoramc note.— False 
flash, forwarding note, see the adjectives.— Funda- 
mental note. Same as fundamental haes (which see, 
under /undumonto/X— Ckudsmlths’ notes. Sec gold- 
smith, 1.— Grace-note. See grace, 6, and embellishment.-— 
Harmonic note. See harmonie. - Holding note, a note 
or tone maintained in one part while the other pms pro- 
gress.— Identical note. See fdonttea/.— Imperfect note, 
in mediewd meneurable music, a note equal to two short 
ones: opposed to a perfect note, which was equal to three 
short onea— Leading note, master note. Bee leadingU 
— Mensural note, see mensural.— Note against note, 
that species of counterpoint in which the cantus flrmus 
and the accompanying voice-parts have tones of the same 
time-value wltn each other ; opposed to tufo notes against 
one or /our notes against one, etc.— Note of admiration. 
See Note Of hand. See def. 9.— Note Of 

Issue. See isn/e.— Note of modulation. Seemodula- 
eion.— Note under handt, a receipt. 

There are in it two reasonable faire publiq libraries, 
whence one may borrow abooke to one’s chamber, giving 
but a note under hand. Evelyn, Diary, April 21, 1644. 

Open note, (a) A note with an open head, as o'. (5) A 
tone produced from an open string of a stringed instru- 
ment, or a note representing such a tone. - Passing note. 
See :pa8«in.9-note. -Perfect note, in medieval mensurable 
music, a note eiiual to throe short ones : opposed to im- 
perfect note.— Reciting note, in chanting, a note or tone 
upon which several i^llablcB are recited or intoned in 
monotone.— Reclaiming note, in Scots law, a notice of 
appeal.— Slurred note, a note connected with another 
note by a slur, indicating that both are to bo sung to a 
single syllable, or to be ployed by one motion of the violin- 
bow.— Stopped note, a tone produced from a stopned 
string of a stringed instrument, or a note renresentlng 
such a tone.— Suspended note. Hee Attepenmon.— Tied 
note, a note connected with another note by a tie, indi- 
cating that the time- values of the two are to be added 
together without repetition.— Tlronian notes. See Tiro- 
nian.—To sound a note of Wtuming, to give a caution 
or admonition. 

The note of warning has been sounded more than once. 

The Nation, XLVIIL 844. 

^Mple-dotted note, a note with three dots after it, mak- 
ing its time- value seven eighths longer than it would be 
without the dots.— White note, (a) Same as open note 
(a), (b) A white digital on the keylioard. =:Syn. 6. Anfiota- 
• fion, etc. See remark, n. 

note^ (not), V. ; pret. and pp. votrdf ppr. noting, 
[Early mod. E. also noat; < ME. wotew, < OF. 
notei', F. noter r= Sp. Pg. notar = It. notare, < 
L. notarc, mark, write, write in cipher or short- 
hand, make remarks or notes on, note, < notay a 
mark, note; see «f)/<?i, w. Hence annotation, 
etc., connotCj dcrtote.'i I. trans. If. To distin- 
guish with a mark; set a mark upon; mark. 

Can we once imagine that Christ’s body . . . was ever 
afflicted with malady, or enfeebled with infirmity, or noted 
with deformity? Walsall, J.lfe of Christ (1616), sig. B 2. 

2. To observe carefully; notice particularly. 

And note ^e woel that therfore the element of watlr is 
putte a3en to drawo out from erthe fier and eyr. 

Bock of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnlvall), p. IS. 

One special Virtue may be noted in him, that he was 
not noted for any special Vico. Baker, Chronicles, p, Oi. 

You are to note that we Anglers all love one another. 

J. Wcuton, Complete Angler, p. 22. 

Let us first note how wide-spread is the presence of the 
family-cluster, considered as a component of the political 
society. £f. Spencer, Prin. of Soclol., | 611. 

3. To set down in writing; make a memoran- 
dum of. 

To see a letter ill written ioomposed], and worse noted 
(penned], neither is it to he taken in good parte, neither 
may we leaue to murmur thereat. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 87- 

Now go, write it before them in a table, and note it in a 
book, that it may be for the time to come for ever and 
ever. Isa. xxx. 8. 

Every unguarded word uttered by him was noted down. 

Macaulay. 

4. To set down in musical characters ; furnish 
with musical notes. 

The noted and illuminated leaves of (an antiphonor]. 

Boek, Church of our Fathers, ii. 202. 

5. To furnish with marginal notes; annotate. 
— 6. To denote; point out; indicate. 
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Ther tb^ lay yt tbe flynger of S«ynt John Bwptitte 

wtayeb ^ wbanne he leyd Eooe 

* TorHngton, Biurie of Eng. Travel!, p. 8. 
tyme la an affection of the verb noaHnff the differenoea 
of tyme. jand ia either pi'esent^ paat, or to cum. 

A. Uume, Orthographie (K. £. T. S.). p. 81. 

Black aahea note where their proud city atood. 

Shelley, Queen Mab, iv. 


7t. To put a mark upon; brand; stigmatize. 
You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians. 

Shah., J. C., iv. 8. 2. 


TO notO a hill of exchange, to get a notary public to 
record upon the back of the oiU the fact of its being dis- 
honored, along with the date, and the reason, if as- 
signed, of non-paymentk the record being initialed by the 
notary*‘-TO note an exception, to enter in tbe minutes 
of the Judge or court the fact that a ruling was excepted 
to, the object being to proserVe tlie right to raise the ob- 
jection in an appellate court. »83m. 3. To record, register, 
minute, jot down.— 6. ilTote, Denote, Connote (see the defl- 
nitions of these words), mark. 

II.t intmm. To sing. 


0 1 thou Mynstrall, that caiist so note and pipe 
Unto folkes for to do pleasaunco. 

Lydifate, Daunce of Macabre. 


note^t (u6t), a. and w.2 [< L. ndius, known, pp. 
of noHcere, know: see nofei, w.] I. «. Known; 
well-known. 


Now nar xo not fer fro that note place 
1'hat se littR spied spuryed so specially after. 

Sir Oawayne and the Qreen Knight (K. E, T. S.), 1. 20»2. 

II, n, A well-known or famous place or city. 

In ludee hit is that noble note. 

AlliUt ative Poeim (£. E. T. S.)^ i. 021. 

note2 (not), [< MK. notCf mote, < AS. mtu, 
uso, profit, advantage, employment, office, busi- 
ness (= OFrios. noty use; cf. Icel. mt, pL, 
use) (cf. also nyty nytty use, = OHO. nuz;:l = 
Icel. nyty use, enjoyment), < neotany use, = OS. 
niotanzs OFries. nieta = 1). ae-nieteti =: MLG. 
g€*neten = OHO. niozarty MHo. niezeuy O. nics- 
sCHy also OHO. gi’-niozatiy MHO. (fe-niczeny O. f/c- 
niessen = Icel. njota = Bw. njiUa = Dan. nydCy 
use, enjoy, =Ooth. nintaiiy take part in, obtain, 
ganiutany take (with a net) ; cf. Lith. naudOy use- 
fulness. From the same verb are derived E. 
neaO- djiAmit^J] 1. Uso; employment. [Now 
only prov. Eng.] 

A g^ti haue I gartu here be ordunde, 

That ncuor was in noote; it is newu. 

York Plays, p. 871. 
But thefte serveth of wykked note, 
liyt haiigeth bys muyster by the throie. 

Ms. Uarl. 1701, f. 14. {HaUiweU.) 

Sf. Utility; profit; advantage. 

And than bakewuid was borne all the bold Troiens, 

With mychc noye for the note of there noble priuse. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. b240. 

3t. Affair; matter; business; concern; event; 
oocasioii. 


My lorde, ther is someriote that is nedfiill to neven you of 
new. York Plays, p. 296. 

This inillere gooth agnyu, no word ho seydo, 

But dooth his note. Chaucer, lleeve’s Tale, 1. 148. 
To noye liyni nowe is you re noote. 

But sitt the lawe lyes In my lotto. 

York Plays, p. 222. 

The chief note of a scholar, yon say, is to govern Ills 
passions ; wherefore I do take all patiently. 

iieau. and FI., Woman-Hater, v. 3. 

4t. Expedition; undertaking; enterprise; con- 
flict; fray. 

The nowmber of the noble shippes, that to the note yode. 

Destruction <F Troy (E. K T. S.), 1. 4183. 
Then Synabor, forsotho, with a sad pepull, 

Neghit to the note. 

Destruction of Troy (B. E. T. S.), 1. 6509. 
note*^ (u6t), 1?. U ; pret. and pp. noted, ppr. noting. 
[ME. mten, notieuy < AS. notian, enjoy, < notu, 
use: see notd^, w.j 1. To use; make use of; 
enjoy. 

Scheus me inyri hacho ; 

And 1 sohal note hit to-day, my strengthe is so newed. 

Joseph qf AriTtuathie (E. E. T. S.), p. 19. 

2. To use for food; eat: as, be wofe/ir very little. 
— *3. To need; have occasion for. 

Tyliers that tyleden the erthe tolden here maystres 
By the seed that thel sewe what thei shoulde notye. 
And what lyue by and lene the londe was so trewe. 

Piers Plounnan (0), rvill. 101. 

[Obsolete or prov. Eng. in all uses.] 

HOte^t, n, A dialectal variant of neat^. 

A great number of cattle, both note and sheep. 
Adventures against the Soots (Arbor's Eng. Harner, 1. 126). 

note* (not), «. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
nut 

note®!, V. t [Cf. AS. hnitan, thrust with the 
horns.] To butt; push with the horns; gore. 
[Prov.Eijg.] 
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S0t6-bo0k (nfit'bfik), n, A book in which notes 
or memoranda are or may be entered. 

All his faults observed, 

Set In a nots-book, learn’d, and conn'd by rote, 

Tto cast Into my teeth. Shak., J. C., iv. 8. 98. 

noted (nd'ted), p. a. [< note^ + if. 

Marked; observed. 

I do not like examinations ; 

We shall ftnd out the truth more easily 
Some other way less noted. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, il. 1. 
2. Conspicuous; remarkable; distinguished; 
celebrated; eminent; famous; well-known: as, 
a noted traveler; a noted commander, 
flhe is a holy Druid, 

A woman noted for that faith, that piety, 

Belov'd of Heaven. 

Fletcher {atul another ?), Prophetess, i. 3. 

It iTyreJ is not at present noted for the Tyrian purple. 

Pococke, Description of the Bast, II. 1. 83. 

There are two brothers of his, William and Walter Blunt, 
Esquires, both members of pat liameiit, and noted speakei-s. 

Sheridan, Kchool for Scandal, iv. 1. 

Not to draw our philosophy from too profound a source, 
we shall have recourse to a noted story in J>on Quixote. 

Uume, Essays, i. 23. 

3t. Notorious; of evil reputation. 

Neither is it for your credit to walk the streets with a 
woman bo noted. Iieau. and FL, Woman-Hater, v. 3. 
= Syn. 2. Celebrated, NotaMe, etc. ir^ofarnowt), well-known, 
conspicuous, famed. 

notedlyt (no'ted-li), adv. With particular no- 
tice; exactly; accurately. 

Lueio. Do you remember what you said of the duke? 

Duke. Most notedly, sir. Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 335. 

notedness (no'ted-nos), n. The state or quality 
of being noted ; distinction ; eminence ; celeb- 
rity. 

noteflllt (ndt'ffil), a. [ME., < nota*t -f -/«/.] Use- 
ful ; serviceable. 

Suffreth this man to be cured and heeled by myne Muses, 
that is to seyn by note/ul scienees. 

Chaucer, Boethius, i. prose 1. 

noteflllheadtf «. [ME. notrfuthrd; < noteful 4- 
•head.'] Utility; service; profit. 

Notel8Ba(not-e-le"ii), [NL. (Vontenat, 1803), 
< Hr. vdrogy tbe south or southwest, + iXam, 
the olive-tree: see olive. A germs of shrubs 
or trees of the order (Heaeefv mil the tribe Olei- 
newy known by the broad distinct petals and 
flosny albumen. Hiero are 8 specie^ mostly Austra- 
lian. They boar opposite leaves, small flowers in axillary 
clusters, and roundish driiiies N ligustrina is the Tas- 
manian ironwood, found also in southeastern Australia, a 
bush or small tree with extremely hard and close grained 
wo(»d, mottled at the center like olive, used ^or pulley- 
blocks, turnery, etc. N. longifolia is another ironwood 
or mock-olive of Norfolk Island and parts of Australia. 
N. ovata is the duriga-runga of New South Wales. 

noteless (not' ics), «. [< + -/m.] 1. 

Not attracting notice; niinoliced; unheeded. 

A courtesan, 

Let her walk saint-like, notelesR, and unknown, 

Yet she ’s betray’d by s»mic trick of her own. 

Dekker and Middleton, Honest Whore, II. iv. 1. 

Thou noteless blot on a remembered riatno ! 

Shelley, Adonais, xxxvii. 

2. Unmusical. [Karc.] 

Parish-Clerk with noteless tone. 

D’Urfey, Two Queens of Brentford, L (Davies.) 

notelessness (udt'lcs-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing noteless, unmarked, unnoticed, or insignifi- 
cant. 

notelet (not'lct), n. [< notv^, 71, y + -let.'] A 
little note. [Karc.] 

A single epigram or a notelet to a voluminous work. 

Quartrrrly Rev., CXXVII. 477. 

Notexn^onus (U6'®'te-ini-g6'nu8), n. [NL., ir- 
reg. < Gr. vCoto^, the back, + half, + ywv/a, 
angle.] A genus of American breams having 
a compressed and almost carinated back, as 
N, chryfioleucu.s, whicli abounds in the eastern 
and northern UnittMl States, and is known as 
the shiner or silver fish. Bee cut under shiner. 

notemngt, 71, A Middle English form of nut- 
meg, Chaucer. 

notencephalocele (no-tcui-sef'a-lo-sel), n, [< 
Gr. rwrof, the back, + brain, + hfi'/rj, 

a tumor.] In teratol., protrusion of the brain 
from a cleft in the back of the head. 

notencephalus ( no-ten-sef 'a-lus), n. [NL. , < Gr. 
vwrof, the back, + lyKtifnihi^y brain.] In ieratoL, 
a monster exliibiting notencephalocele. 

note-paper (i‘dt ' !>«< " Folded writing- 

paper of small sizes, definitely described by spo- 
cilic names. Ono leaf of coramerclul note is 6 x 8 inches ; 
octavo note, 4i x 7 Inches; billet note, 4 x 6 Inches; 
queen note, 3i x 53 Inches ; Prince of Wales note, 3 x 4i 
inebes; packet note, 5i x 9 Inches; Bath note, 7 x 8 inches. 

noter (no't6r), n, r< natc\ v,y + -erU Cf. no- 
tary^y notator,] 1. One who notes, observes, 
or takes notice. — 2t, An annotator. 


Postellus. and the nater upon him, Beverttus, have much 
admired this manner, Gregory, Posthuma, p. 898. 

3. A note-book. [CoUoq. and local.] 
noterert, n. An obsolete variant of notary^, 
noteum, n. Bee notceum, 
noteworthily (not' w6r^THi-li), adv. In a man- 
ner worthy of being noted; noticeably, 
notewortniness (not'w^r'^THi-nes), n. The 
state or fact of being noteworthy, 
noteworthy (not 'w^r^Tiii), a. [< note^ -f 
worthy,] Worthy of being noted or carefully 
observed; remarka>)l(‘ ; worthy of observation 
or notice. 

This by way is notewoorthie, that tlie Danes had an vn- 
perfect or rather a lame and limning rule In this land. 

Hminshed, Hist. Eng., vii. 1. 
Think on thy Pmteus, when thou haply seest 
Some rare note-tcorthy object in ihy travel. 

Shak., T, a. of V., i. 1. 18. 

not-for-thatt, eotij. [ME. not (noght) for thaty 
etc. ; prop, as three words.] Notwithstanding ; 
nevertheless. 

And yut not-fordhat Gaffray tombled there, 

Anon releiiing in wighty manere. 

Rom, qf Partenay (£, E. T. S.), 1. 4708. 

nothagt, nothakt, 71, Obsolete forms of nut- 
hatch, 

not-headedf (notched' ed), a. Having a not 
or close-cropped head. Also nott-headed. See 

7iot^y a. 

Your nGtt. Jtcaded country gentleman. 

Chapman, Widow's Tears, L 4. 

notherf, a,y pron,y and co7ij. Same as neither, 
nothing (nuth'ing), 71, r< ME. no thhigy na 
thing, < AS. nan thing, no tning : see none\ no^, 
and thtng'^.] 1. No thing; not anything; not 
something; something that is not anything. 
I'he conception of nothing is reached by reflecting that a 
noun, or name, in form, may fail to have any correspond- 
ing object ; and nothing is the noun which by its very deft- 
nition is of that sort, (a) The non-existent. 

Siircly {that force and violence] was very great which 
consumed four Cities to nothing in so short a time* 

Stillingjleet, Sermons, 1. 1. 

(b) A nun-exiHtent something, spoken of positively, so that 
the literal meaning is absurd. 

The |)oct'8 pen 
. . , gives to airy nothin!/ 

A local habitation and a name. 

Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 16w 
Oh Life, thou Nothing's younger Brother ! 

So like, that one ntighi take ono tor the other ! 

Coviey, Pindaric Odes, ix. L 
Nothing must always be loss than Being. 

Veiich, Inti od. to Descartes s Method, p. cxvll. 

(c) Not something. In this sense the word is more dis- 
tinctly no thing; and the sentence containing nothing 
merely contrailicts n corresponding sentence containing 
something in place of nothing. 

And from hens sclml tow here no thyng; but as thou 
wore born nuked, rigbtc so nlle naked sclialle thi Body 
bon turned in to Brtlie, that thou were made of. 

Mandeinlle, Travels, p. 295. 

A man by nothing is so well bewrayd 
As by bis manners. Spenser, F. Q., VI. lU. 1. 

You plead so well, I can deny you nothing. 

Fletcher, Sea Voyage, 11. 2. 

I can ulledge mthing against your Practice 
But your ill success. 

Wycherley, Love in a Wood, 1. 1. 

1 am under the misfortune of having nothing to do, but 
it is a misfortune which, thank my stars, I can pretty well 
beiu*. Gray, Letters, 1. 11. 

2. Aciphur; naught. — 3. A tiling of noconse- 
quoneo, eousidoration, or importance ; a trifle. 

All that he speaks is nothing, wo are resolved. 

Marldnoe, Edward II., i. 4. 
I had rather from an enemy, my brother. 

Learn worthy distances and modest dllference, 

Than from a race of empty friends loud nothings. 

Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, 1* 1. 
Lord, what a nothing is this little span 

Wc call a Man . Quarles, Emblems, II. 14. 
I will tell you, m.\ good sir, in eonfldence, what he has 
dune for mo has Ijeou a mere nothing. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, v. 1. 

Wo d<‘l>ated the soe-ial nothings 
We bore ourselves so to discuss. 

Lowell, Ember Picture. 

Dance upon nothing. Bee dance.- Neck or nothing. 
See Negative nothing, the absence of being.— 

Next to nothing, almost nothing. 

I.aw8 was laws in the year ten, and they screwed chaps' 
ncx for nex to jwthink. Thackeray, Y ellowplush Papers, 1. 

Nothing but, only ; no mure than. 

Telleth hym that I wol hym vislte. 

Have I nothyng but rested nio a lite. 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 682. 

*‘0 Earl Brand, 1 see your heait’s blood! ” 

‘*It’8 nothing but the glcnt and my scarlet hood." 

The Rram Earl Brand and the King of England's 
(Daughter (ChUd'B B&lladB, II. 391). 

Nothing lesft than, fully equal to ; quite the same as. 



nothing 

But, yet, methiiiks, my father’s execution 
Was lutthxng Im than bloody tyranny. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., li. 6. 100. 
Nothing off I a cautionary order to a helmsman to keep 
the ship close to the wind. — PrlvatlVO nothil^, the ab- 
sence of being in a subject capable of being.— To COXne 
to nothing, to go for nothing. See the verbs.— To 
make nothing of. seernaXcei. 
nothing (nutli ' ing), adv, [< ME. nothing^ no- 
thinge ; prop. acc. or instr. of nothing^ w.] In 
no degree; not at all; in no way; not. 

Thou art nothynge curteyao. Merlin E. T. S.Xi. 127. 
But for my mistress, 

I nothintf know where she remains, why gone. 

Nor when she purposes return. 

Shak., (^ymbeline, iv. 3. 14. 
Our social monotone of level days 

Might make our best seem banishment : 

But it was mtihing so. Loivell, Agassiz, iv. 2. 

nothingarian (nuth-ing-a'ri-an), a, and n. [< 
nothing + -arian.'] 1. «• Having no particular 
belief, especially in religious matters ; indiffer- 
ent. 

The blessed leisure of wealth was not to him the occa- 
sion of a nothingarian dilettantism, of idleness or selfish 
pursuits of vanity, pleasure or ambition. 

Open CmiH, Jan. 8, 1SS9, p. 1393. 

H. n. One who is of no partioulnr belief, es- 
pecially in religious matters. [Colloq.] 
nothingarianism (nuth-ing-fi'ri-an-izm), w . [< 
nothingarian + Absenei' of definite be- 

lief, especially in religion. fCollocp] 

A reaction from the nothingarianmii of the last century. 
Church Times, Sept. 9, J881, p. u94. (Eneyc. fHct.) 

nothing-dot, n, l<. nothing, n., obj., -I- do^, r.] 
Ado-nothing; an idler. 

What innumerable swarms of nothing-does beleaguer 
this city I liev. T Adams, Works, II. 182. 

nothing-gift (nuth'ing-gift), n. A gift of no 
worth. [Kare.] 

Laying by 

Tlwt nothing-gi/t of differing multitudes. 

Shak,, Cymbeliiie, ill. 6. 86. 

nothin^sm (nuth'ing-izm), n. [< nothing + 
Nothingness; nihility. Coleridge, [Rare.] 

The attempted religion of Spiritism has lust one after 
another every resource of a real religion, until risu sulvuu- 
tur tabula}, and it ends in a religion of Nolhingism. 

F. Harrison, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXV. iv. 451. 

nothingness (nuth'ing-nes), n. [■< nothing 4* 

1. The absence or negation of b(dng; 
nihility ; non-existence. 

It will never 

Pass into nothingness. Keats, Endymiou, i. 3. 
2, Insignificance; worthlessness. 

Quod night ! you must excuse the nothinmiess of a super- 
numerary letter, WaljMile, Letters, II. 390. 

The insipidity, and yet the noise - the nothingness, and 
yet the sclf-impurtance • of all these people ! 

Jatie Austen, Pride and Prejudice, j). 22. 

8. A thing of no consequence or value. [Rare.] 
I, that am 

A nothingness in deed and iiamo. 

S. Butler, lludlbras, 1. ii. lau). 



X. Frond of Nothochlana ferruginfa, a. Nothochlmna Ft ttdlerii. 
a, piniuile of N. hendlern, hhowing the sorl, which consist ol from one 
to three and the revnlute nuiTKin of the pinnule ; b, sporan- 

gium of the same, opened, showing two spores. 
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NothochlSBna (uoth- 9 -kle^n&), n* [NL. (Rob- 
ert Brown, 1810)^ < Gr. spurious, + 
a cloak.] A genus of polypodiaoeous ferns, the 
cloak-ferns, with marginal sori which are at 
first roundish or oblong, soon confluent into a 
narrow' band, without indusium, but sometimes 
covered at first with the indexed edge of the 
froml. The genus is widdy dispersed and is closely al- 
lied to Ctuiilanthes, from which it differs by the absence of 
the indusium. About 35 species are known, of which num- 
ber 1 2 are N orth American. See cut in preceding column. 
Notholaena (noth-o-le'nfl), n. Same as J^otho- 
chhena, 

nothosaur (noth'6-s4r), n, A reptile of the 
family Nothosauridaa, 

Nothosauria (noth-o-sA'ri-a), w. />/. [NL. : see 
MothosanruH."] An order of extinct sauriaiis 
named from the genus Nothosaur us. By recent 
herpetologists they are associated with the 
sauroptor;ygians. See Sauropterygta, 
nothosaurian (noth-o-sa'rl-au), a, and n, I. a. 
Of or pertaining to the Nothosauria, 

II. n, A nothosaur. 

Nothosaiiridae (noth-o-sfl'ri-de), n, pi, [NL. , < 
Nothosaurus 4- A family of extinct 

saiiropterygian reptiles, typified by the genus 
Nothosaurus, I’hey had many peculiarities in the ver- 
tebra} and members. The scapula had a small ventral or 
precnracnidal plate, and the coracoids had a short median 
Bvmphysis. The humerus and femur were elongated, and 
the former only slightly expanded distally ; the terminal 
phalanges wore clawed. The species lived in the Triasslc 
epoch, and were apparently of terrestrial habits. 

Nothosaurus (noth-o-sfl'rus), n, [NL., < Gr. 
v6%q, spurious, 4- aavpog. a lizard.] A genus 
of extinct plesiosaurs or the order Sauropte- 
rygia, or giving name to the Nothosauria, N, 
niirabilis is an example. 

notice ( no'tis), n, f < OF. notice, notisse, notesce, 
notccc, F. notice = Sp. Pg. notieia = It. noticia, 
notice, < L. notitia, a being known, fame, know- 
ledge, idea, conception, < pp. of noscercj 

know: see notc^,'] 1. The act of observing, 
noting, or remarking; observation. [Rarely 
in the jdural.] 

To my poor unworthy notice, 
lie mock’d us when he begg'd our voices. 

Shak,, (5or., ii. 8. 166. 

See what it is to trust to imperfect memory, and the 
erring noiiees of childhood 1 Lamb, Old Benchers. 

The notice, of this fact will lead us to some very impor- 
tant conclusions. Trench. 

2. Heed; regard; cognizance; note: as, to take 
notice. 

Bring but five and twenty : to no more 

Will I give place or notice. Shak., Lear, li. 4. 252. 

Mr. Endicot, taking notice of the disturbance that be- 
gan to gniw amongst the people by this means, . . . cun- 
vented the two brothers before him. 

N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 148. 

The rest of the church is of a gaudy Kenaissance ; yet 
it deserves some notice from the boldness of its construc- 
tion. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 50. 

3. Intimation; information; intelligence; an- 
nouncement; warning; intimation beforehand: 
as, to bombard a town without notice, 

I have . . . given him notice that the Duke of Corn- 
wall and Kegaii his duchess will be here. 

Shak., Lear, ii. 1. 8. 

Ood was pleased, In all times, to communicate to man- 
kind notieex of the other world. 

Jtr. Tayl(yr, Works (ed. 18:i5), II. 131. 

I had now notice that my deare friend Mrs. Godolphin 
was returning from Baris. Evelyn, Diary, April 2, 1676. 

At the door thereof I found a small bine hanging down, 
which I pull’d ; aud a Bell ringing within gave twtice of 
my being there : yet^ nobody appearing presently, I went 
in and sat down. Dampier, Voyages, II. 1. 94. 

Spiritual things belong to spirits ; we can have no no- 
tices prciportiunuble to them. 

Evelyn, To Rev. Father Patrick. 
Before him eamo a forester of Dean, 

Wet fnmi the woods, with nofirc of a hart 
Taller that all his fellows. Tmnyson, Geraint. 

I shall send Ikliss Temple notice that she is to expect a 
new girl, so tlial. there will bo no difficulty about receiv- 
ing her. Charlotte BrontH, Jane Eyre, iv. 

4. Instniciioii ; direction; order. 

To give notice, that no manner of person 
At any time have recourse unto the princes. 

Shak., Rich. III., iii. 6. 109. 

His Epistles and Satires are full of propernotice^fortho 
conduct of life in a coiuii. Steele, Tatler, No. 178. 

6. Any statement, note, or writing conveying 
information or warning : as, a notice warning 
off trespasst*ra ; an obituary notice. Specifically, 
a verbal or written antiouncoment to a certain person (or 
persons) that something is require of him, or that some- 
thing is to bo done which concents h f ivt , 

6. In law: (a) Information; knowledge of 
facts: more Si>*’e5fH*ally designated actual no- 
tice, Actual notice ntay be inferred from oircumstanoes, 
as where proof of duo mailing of a letter Justifies the in- 
ference that he to whom it was addressed became cogni- 
sant of its contents; but he may disprove the fact* and 
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thus destroy the inference. (5) Such oiroumstanoes 
as ought to excite the attention of a person 
of ormnary prudence, and lead him to maJee 
further inquiry which would disclose the fact: 
more specifically designated constructive notice. 
Constructive notice is imputed by the law irrespeotive of 
the existence of actual notice, as where a deed is recorded, 
and a purchaser of the land neglects to consult the record, 
in which case the record is constructive notice ; or where 
a purchaser takes a title from the former owner of land, 
relying on the fact that the record title is in him, while 
in fact a prior purchaser is iii actual possession of the 
land, having paid for it, in which case the possession is 
construotive notice ; and in either case the later purchaser, 
not having made inquiir, may be chargeable as if he had 
had actum notice of the prior purchaser’s right. Con- 
structive notice originated in the equitable rule that a man 
may, for the protection of the rights of a third person, be 
treated as if he had notice, when he had the means of In- 
formation. ((») Information communicated by 
one party in interest to another, as where a 
contract provides that it maybe terminated by 
either party on notice : more specifically des- 
i^ated express notice, {d) A written commu- 
nication formally declaring a fact or an inten- 
tion, as where notice is required in legal pro- 
ceedings ; a notification. — 7. Written remarks 
or comments ; especially, a short literary an- 
notmeement or critical review.— Due notice. Bee 
duel.— Judicial notice, that cognizance of matters of 
common knowledge, such as historical, geographical, and 
meteorological facts, the general usages of Dusiness, etc., 
which a judge or court may take and act u|>on without re- 
quiring evidence to be adduced.— Notice of dillumor, 
in com, law, a notice given to a drawer or indorser that a 
bill or note has been presented for acceptance (or pay- 
ment) and the demand has been refused. The effect of 
such a notice is to chai'ge the drawer or indorser with lia- 
bility as such.— Notice of protest, In com. law, a notice 
of dishonor which states that a bill or note has been pro. 
tested. But this term is often used in the popular sense 
of protest as nut necessarily Implying technical notarial 
protest, except in the case of paper, such as a foreign bill, 
which requires such technical protest. — Reading no- 
tice, a paid advertisement in a newspaper inserted in 
such form, style of typo, etc., as to have the appearance 
of curi'ent news-matter or of an editorial utterance.— To 
give notice, (a) 'i'o infonn : announce beforehand ; warn ; 
notify. (5) Specifically, to warn an employer that one is 
about to leave his or her service, s: Sim. 1. Attention, ob- 
servation, remark.— 8. Notification, advices. 

notice (uo'tis), v. t.) pret. and pp. noticed^ ppr. 
noticing, [= 8p. Pg. noticiar = It. notiziarCy no- 
tice; from the noun.] 1. To take notice of; 
perceive; become aware of; observe; take cog- 
nizance of: as, to pass a thing without no- 
ticing it. 

He did stand a little forbye. 

And noticed well wbat she did «ay. 

WiUie's Ladye (Child’s Ballads, 1. 166). 

She was quite sure baby noticed colours ; . . . she was 
absolutely certain baby noticed flowers. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, iv. 12. 

2. To refer to, consider, or remark upon; men- 
tion or make observation on ; note. 

This plant deserves to be noticed in this place. 

Horne Tooke, 

I have already noticed that form of enfranchisement by 
which a slave was dedicated to a god by his master. 

C. T. Newton, Art and Archa}ol., p. 108. 

3. To treat with attention and civilities. [Col- 
lo<,.] 

** But of course, my dear, you did not notice such peo- 
ple?” inquired a lady baronetcss. 

Mrs. Gore, Two Aristocracies, xliii, 

4. To give notice to; serve a notice or intima- 
tion upon ; notify. 

Mr. Duckworth, . . . when vwtieed to give them up at 
the period of young Mason’s coming of age, expressed him- 
self terribly aggrieved. Trollope, Orley Farm, i. 

=:Byn. 1 and 2. Perceive, Observe, etc. (see see), mark, note, 
remark. 

noticeable (no'ti-sa-bl), a, [< notice 4- -able,'} 

1. Capable of being noticed or observed. 

It became evident that a sli^t, a very feeble, and barely 
noticeable tinge of color had flushed up within the cheeks, 
and along Uie sunken smaUl veins of the eyelids. 

Poe, Tales, 1. 466. 

2. Worthy of notice or observation; likely to 
attract attention. 

A noticeable Man with large gray ^es. 
Wordsworth, Stanzas written In Thomson s Cfastle of Indo- 

[lence. 

noticeably (no'ti-sa-bli), adv. In a noticeable 
manner or degree ;** so as to be noticed or ob- 
served : as, she is noticeably better to-day. 
notice-board (no'tis-bord), n, A board on 
which a notice to the public is displayed. 

They will be punished with the utmost rigour of the 
law, as notice-hoards observe. Dickens, Hard Times, ii. 8. 

noticer (n6'ti-s6r), n. [< notice 4- -er^,'] One 
who notices. Warburton, 

Notidani (no-tid'a-nl), n, pi, [NL., pi. of JVbft- 
danus.'] A family of sharks : same as Notida- 
nidoB, 

NotidanidflB (no-ti-dan'i-dg), n. pi, [NL., < No- 
Udanue + -idcr.] A small family of large opis- 
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tharthrous sharks, represented by the genus 
the cow-sharks. These selachians have 
six or seven giU-saos, spiraclei, one dorsal ftn, no winker 
or third eyelid, and differentiated teeth, the lower being 
mostly broad and with an oblique dentate border, while 
the upper are awbehaped or paucidentate. Some attain a 
length of 16 feet, and range widely in tropical and warm 
teniperate seas. See He^nehw and Ilexanchtu. Also 
called KotidarU, J^fotidaruridce, and Uexanchidas. 
notidanidail (no-ti-dan'i-dan), n. [< NotidanU 
d<B + -aw.] A cow-shark. ’ Richardson, 
NotidanUS (n9-tid'a-nus), n. [NL., < Gr. vwr/- 
davdc, with sharp-pointed dorsiu fin (applied to 
a shark), < vurog, the back, + hhvdg^ fair, come- 
ly, < tSetv. see.] The typical genus of NoUda- 
nidcB, Also called Hexanchm (which see for 
cut). 

notmable (nd'ti-fi-a-bl), a, [< notify + -a&le.] 
That must be made knpwn^ as to a board of 
health or some other authority. 

The death-rates from noHfi<Me diseases being respec- 
tively 1.05 and 1.01. Laiivxt, No. 3446, p. 666. 

notification (no^ti-fi-ka'shon), w. [= F. noth- 
fication = 8p. notifwadon = Pg. notificagdo = It. 
noUficaesionCf < ML. noUficatio{n-), < L. notiji- 
carcj make known: see notify,"] 1. The act of 
notifying or giving notice ; the act of making 
known, publishing, or proclaiming. 

God, in the notification of this name, sends us sufficiently 
instructed to establish you in the assurance of an everlast- 
ing and an ever-ready God. Donne, Bermoiis, v. 

2. Specifically, the act of giving official notice 
or information by writing, or by other means: 
as, the notification must take place in three 
(lays. — 3. Notice given in words or writing, or 
by signs; intimation. 

Four or five torches . . . elevated or depressed out of 
their order, either in breadth or longways, may, by agree- 
ment, give great variety of notificatwnH. 

Holder, Klemeiits of Speech, p. 4. {Latham.) 

4. The writing which communicates informa- 
tion ; an ^idvertisement, citation, etc. 
notify (no'ti-fi), V, t.i prot. and pp. notified^ 
ppr. notifying, [< ME. notifwn^ < OF. noHfier^ 
notcfier^ F. notifier, make known, = Hp. Pg. 
notificar =: It. notificarCf < L. nOtifimrCy make 
known, < notusj pp. of noscerc^ know, ’¥fiaeere^ 
do. make: see note^, a., and -fy,] 1. To pub- 

lish; proclaim; give notice or information of ; 
make known. 

For Scripture is not the only law whereby God hath 
opened his will touching all things that may bo done, but 
there are other kinds of laws which notify the will of God. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, il. 2. 

Good and evil operate upon the mind of man, by those 
respective appellations by which they arc notified and con- 
veyed to the mind. South, Sermons. 

When he [Jesusl healed any person in private, without 
thus directing him to notify the cure, he then enjoined 
secrecy to him on purpose to obviate all possible suspi- 
cions of ifft or coutnvanco. Dp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. i. 

2, To make note of ; observe. 

Herde al this thynge Cryseyde wel ynogh, 

And every word gan for to notifie, 

Chaucer, Trollus, ii. 1591. 

3. To give notice to; inform by words or writ- 
ing, in person or by message, or by any signs 
which are understood : as, the public arc hereby 
notified, 

notion (nd^’shon), n, [< OF. notion, F. notion 
= Pr. noeio =*Sp. nocion = Pg. nogdo = It. no- 
ssioncy < L. ndtio{n~)f a becoming acquainted, 
a taking cognizance, an examination, an in- 
vestigation, a conception, idea, notion, < nos- 
cercy pp. know: see note"^.] 1. A general 
concept; a mental representation of a state 
of things. Thus, the general enunciation of a geomet- 
rical theorem is comprehended by moans of notions, and 
only In that way can the property to be proved be firmly 
seised by the mind, and kept distinct from other proper- 
ties of ttie same figure ; but in order to prove the theorem 
a construction or diagram is requisite, involving a repre- 
sentation in the imagination capable of being studied so 
as to observe hitherto unknown relations in It. 

A complexion of notions is nothing else but an affirma- 
tion or negation in the understanding or speecli. 

Burgsrsdicius, tr. by a Gentleman, I. Ii. 4. 

Oonoent or notion are terms employed as convertible ; 
but. while they denote the same thing, they denote it in 
a different point of view. Conception, the act of which 
concept is the result, expresses the act of comprehend- 
ing or grasping up into unity the various qualities by 
which an object is characterised ; notion, again, signifies 
either the aot of apprehending, signalizing— that is, the 
r^arking or taking note of the various notes, marks, or 
characters of an object which Its qualities afford ; or the 
result of that act. . , . The term notion, like conception, 
expresses both an act and its product. 

Sir W. HamUUm, Lectures on Logic, vll. 

He had scarce any other notion of religion, but that it 
consisted in hating Presbyterians. 

Addison, Tory Foxhunter. 

A noMim may be inaccurate by being too wide. 

J. Outlines of Psychol., p. 860. 


Our nations of things are never simply commensurate 
with the things themselves; they are aspects of them, 
more or less exact, and sometimes a mistake ab initio. 

J, H. Newman, Gram, of Assent, iv. 

2. A thought; a cognition. 

Conception and notion Jkeid seems to employ, at least 
■ometimea for cognition in general. 

Sir W, Hamilton, in Reid, Supplementary Dissertations, 

{.note 

When God intended to reveal any future events or high 
notions to his prophets, he then carried them either to the 
deserts or the sea-shore. 


The Franciscans of the convent of Jerusalem have a 
small place here, coming under the notion of physicians, 
tho’ they wear their habit. 

Poeocke, Description of the East, I. 6S. 

Yankee notions, small or inexpensive miscellaneous ar- 
ticles such as are produced by Yankee Inventiveness. See 
def. 8. 

American goods of all kinds, brought from California, 
suddenly made their appearance in the village shops ; and 
... I saw the American tin-ware, lanterns, and " Yankee 
notions." C. Kennan, The Century, XXXVIII. 82. 

sfivn. 1 and 2. Impression, fancy. 


/. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 40. notional (i)o'shqu-al), a. [= OF. noiionel = Sp. 
sms, sir, you know all. nocional; as notion + ~al.] 1. Pertainiiig 

oil, sir; but to or expressing a notion or general concep- 

geneiai wrfiojis. tion; formed by abstraction and generaliza- 

B. Jonson, Volpone, Ii. 1. ^Iso, produced by metaphysical or logical 

Totwns throng reflection 

irveysjErqiient Tongue. renecuon. 

Cowley Death of Harvey. Let us . . . resolve to render our actions and opinions 

seiaen, lable-lalk, p. 65. ^p. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xiv. 

philos.j a complex idea. guy notional ap- 

ircises an active power in making prehension of a billion or a trillion ? 
tions ; for, it being once furnished J. II. Newman, Gram, of Assent, Iv. 

2, imaginary; Weal; existing in i.Iea only; 
er they exist so in nature. And Visionary ; fantastical. 

t these Ideas are called notions, as All devotion being now plac’d in hearing sermons and 
tial and constant existence more in discourses of speculative and notional things, 
ban in the reality of things. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. I», 1665. 

* uraan riidoretandlng, It xxil. j 2. Fugitive Theme (happliies.! 

(jriff.] In the Hegelian philos., Of my pursuing Verse, ideal shade, 

e conception in which con- NotiotuU Good, by Fancy only made. 

Eire recognized as mere fac- ^ ^ ° 

rnth._« An nnlninn: n ann- We must be legt we B«cribe any real. uhristenee 


Per. It seems, sir, you ktiow all. 

Sir P. Not oil, sir ; but 
I have some geueial notiotis. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, Ii. 1. 
Still did the Notions throng 
About his [Uarvey’sj El’qiient Tongue. 

Cowley, Death of Harvey. 

We have more words than NoHons, half a dozen words 
for the same thing. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 65. 

3. In the Lochian philos., a complex idea. 

The mind often exercises an active power in making 
these several cuniblnations ; for, it being once furnished 
with simple ideas. It can put them together In several 
compositions, and so make variety of complex ideas, with- 
out examining whether they exist so in nature. And 
hence I think it is that these Ideas are called notions, as 
if they had theii' original and coiistant existence more in 
the thoughts of men than in the reality of things. 

Locke, Human ITnderstanding, IL xxii. § 2. 

4. [Traus. of G. Begriff.] In the Hegelian philos., 
that comprehensive conception in which con- 
flicting elements are recognized as mere fac- 
tors of tho whole truth. — 6. An opinion ; a son- 
timont; a view; especially, a somewhat vague 
belief, hastily cauglit up or founded on insuf- 
ficient evidence and sliglit knowledge of tlu^ 
subject. 

Horace still charms with graceful negligence, 

And without method talks us into sense ; 

Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 
The truest notions in the easiest way. 

Ptrite, Essay on (‘riticism. 

Yet I cannot think but that these people, who have such 


or iiersonallty to this nature or chance ; for it is merely a 
notional and imaginary thing. BentDy. 

3. DouUiig ill imaginary things; whimsical; 
fanciful: as, a notional man. 

1 have premised these particulars before I enter on the 
main design of this paper, because I would not be thought 
altogether notional in what I have to say, and pass only 
for a projector in morality. Steele, Tatler, No. 126. 

Notional attribute or problem, an attribute or problem 
relating to second notions. The phrase is a substitute 
for the scholastic eateywematic term. 


twHmts of a supreme Deity, might by the industry and ex- too n r< notional 

ample of good^meu be brought to embrace the Christian HOtlOnaUtyf (no-Biio-nal J-ti), M. nolwnai 

Faith. Daminer, V oyages, II. 1. 96. + The quality or condition of being 

They are for holding their notimw, though all other men merely notional or fanciful ; empty, unground- 


be against tliem. "^Bunyan, J'ilgrlin’s i*rogrc88, p. 166. ed opinion. 

After travelling three or four miles in this valley, wo 1 aimed at the advance of science by discrediting empty 
came to a road tliat leads eastward to Moses’s mosque, and talkative notionality. 

where the Arabs have a notion that Moses was buried, and GlanvUle, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xvil. 

»meoftheM«h— notionally (:i6'8hou-al.i) In a notional 

Now rvc a »«(*.», U a p..et hPl^onsion ; m eoncep- 

Beat up for tiiemes, his verse will show it. tioii ; hcncc, not in roality. 

Lowell, Kidstlo to a Friend. Xwo faculties . . . notionally or really distinct. 

I believe that the groat, miiss of mankind have not the Norris, Miscellanies, 

faintest notion that slavery was an ancient English insti- nofionate (no'slion-at ), a, [< notion + 


tiiuon. £. yl. Frwaaa, Amer. Lecta., p. m Notional; fanoifiil. Mmitlihj Her. [Bare.] 

6. A desiro, inclination, iutciition, or sonti- QQtioiiistt (nd'shqu-ist), n, [< notion + -is't.] 
ment, generally not very doei) nor rational; a Opp who holds fanciful or ungrounded opinions, 
caprice; a whim. Hopkins, Expos, of the Lord’s Prayer. 

I have no nation of going to anybody’s house, and liavc j^Otist (no'iist), «. [< 7Wle^ + -ist.] An aiino- 

the servants lo()k on the arms of the cl^ ir«/AS'/cr. fRare.] 

one same. If Lettcre, II. .'IS. [L.: 80<> Arc- 

Tht?y tftlk of principle's, liut prizc^ rriuf/ii* nr* r^ill • si liRf hh o'f to fi Tnoiiftstorv * 

And all to Oim loved folly sacrifice. Pojm^. rol I , a list, as Of giHs t( a moiiasury , 


The boy might get a notion into him, 

The girl might be entangled e’er she knew. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

There was tobacco, too, placed like the cotton wherePft 
was hoped it would take a notion to grow. 

C. E. Craddock, lYophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, II. 

7. The mind; tho power of knowledge; the un- 
derstanding. 

His notion weakens, his discernings 
Are lothargied. Shak., Lear, i. 4. 247. 

The acts of God . . . U» human eai-s 
Cannot without process of speech be told, 

So told as earthly notion can receive. 

Milton, P. L., vii. 179. 


notitia (no-tish'ia), n. [L.: see notice.] A re- 
gister or roll ; a list, as of gifts to a monastery; 
under the Komaii erajnre, an official list of local- 
ities and government functionaries divided ac- 
cording to the provinces, tlie dioceses, or ^oups 
of provinces, etc., of the Roman empire; hence, 
eccles., a list of episcopal sees, arranged accord- 
ing to the corresponding occlesiastical divisions 
of ]>rovince8, etc. 

I procured, through the klmliicss or a.lacobitc lYlest, 
. . . an official /tofiYiff of the Sees which belong to the Cop- 
tic Conimiiniou in Egypt. 

J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, Pref. 


Cannot without process of speech be told, nOtitiOHt, ^ IF* notieioHy irreg. < L. notitia, 

So told as earthly notion can receive. knowledge : 800 notire.] Knowledge ; informa- 

JnXltOTl* A • J^*t Vll. InK . • TB 1 ^ 

„ , „ tioii. Fabyan. 

8. In a concrete souse, a small article of con- jjotkerian (uut-kc'ri-un), a. [< Kotker (see 


venience; a utensil; some small useful article ^ ^ -m«.] Of or licrtaining to one of sev- 
involving ingenuity or inventiveness in its con- ,|iouks named Notker, belonging to the 

ception or inanufactim; : commonly in the plu- monastery of St. Gtill in Switzerland. The best 
I*al. known of these is Notker Balbulus (about 840 - 912), ceU*- 


Aiid other worlds send odours, sauce, and song, 

And robes, and notions framed in foreign looms 

Young. 

They [the Yankees] continued to throng to New Amster- 
dam with the most innocent countenances imaginable, 
filling the market with their nations, being as ready b> 

trade with the Ncderlanders as eve^ 

Jrving, Knickerbocker, p. 226. 

Cognate, common, complex notion. See the adjec- 
tives — First notion, a concept formed by direct gener- 
alization and atistraetion from the particulars coming 
under that concept. -Involution Of notions. See inm- 
lution.- BeconA notion, a notion formed by reflection 
upon other notions or symbols, with generalization ami 
abstraction from them.— Under tRe notion, under the 
concept, class, category, designation. 


bratod for his services to church music and hyninody, es- 
pecially for his iiivontioii of sequences and proses. See 
sequence. Eneyc. Brit., XII. 688. 

Notobranchia (no-to-brang'ki-ji), n.pl. [NL., 
((^r. vo)Tog, also vwren', the back, + fipayxta, tho 
gills.] Same as Nofohranchiata , 2. 

Notobranchiata (no-to-brang-ki-a'tll), n. pi. 
[NL.: aee notobranchiate.] 1. Tho errant ma- 
riuo annelids, an order of worms having gills 
along the back. Also <*,allod Dorsibranchia ta.— 
2. In conch., a group of nudibranchiate gastro- 
pods having the gills on the back. These organs 
are diversiform, and according to their form or arrange- 
ment the notobranchiates have been divided into Cerato- 
branchiata, Cladobranchiata, and J^gobranchiata. 


What hath been generally af^eed on I content myself notobranchiate (no-to-brang'ki-at), a. and n. 
to assume under the noHon ot principles. notobranchiatm, < Gr. rdirof, the back, + 



notobranchlate 

pp&yxia^ gills: see branchiate.'] I. a. Having 
notal branchi«s or dorsal gills. SpeciflciUly-(a) 
Of or pertaining in tlie Notobranchiata, an order of worms ; 
dorsibranchiiite. (&) Of or pertaining to the Notobran- 
chiata, a group of gastropods ; uudibranohiate. 

II. W. A member of the Notohranchia or No- 
tohranchiata ; a dorsi branchiate or a nudibran- 
ehiate. 

notochord (n6'to-k6rd), n. [< Gr. rwrof, the back, 
-f a stri ng. ] The e horda dorsalis or pri mi- 

tivo backbone: a fibrocollular or cartilaginous 
rod-like structure wliich is dcvelojjed in verte- 
brates as the basis of the future spinal column, 
and about which the bodies of the future vertt^- 
brie are formed, it is one of the earliest embryonic 
structures, and persists throughout life in many of the 
lower vertebrates, which are on this acenunt called noto- 
chordal; but in most casesit is soon absorbed and replaced 
by a detinite cartilaginous or bony spinal column. The soft 
pulpy substance which may be seen filling in the cupped 
ends of the vortebne of a tlsh, as brought to the table, is a 
part or the remalnsof the notochord. Anteriorly, in skull- 
ed vertebrates, the notochord runs into the base of the 
skull as far as the pituitary fossa, (i^ee ’parachm'dnl. ) The 
caudal division of a notochord is often called uruchord. 
Such a structiu'O Is characteristic of tunicates or ascidians, 
called on this account Urochorda, and upproxiiuated to or 
included among vertebrates. (See Appetidictdantdoc.) A 
sort of notochord occurring in (he acorn- worms has caused 
them to be named Uemichorda. (Sec Balannj/lomis and 
Enieropneiuita.) The lancelcts are named Ccphalochorda 
with reference to the extension of this structure into the 
head. See Chordata, and cuts undfi* Pharj/ngobramhii, 
ohomlrocranium, Lejiidomren, and outceral. 

notochordal (no'to-kor-djil), (t. [< notochord 

4- -af.] 1. Of or portainmg to the notochord; 

provided with a notochord. — 2. Bpecifically, re- 
taining the notochord in adult life: as, a noto- 
chordal fish. 

Notodelphyidae (noHo-dol-fi'i-de), w. pi. [NL., 
< Notodelphjs + -idic.\ A family of entomos- 
tracouscrustact'aiis of the order Copepoda, typi- 
* lied by the genus Notodelphys. Though parasitic, 
they are gnathostoinous (not siphonoHtomous), and have a 
segmented body, resembling iiiat of the Cyclopidm, but the 
last two thoracic Heginents of the female are fused into a 
brood-pouch, whence the name. The posterior anternife 
are moditied for attachment, and the creatures live in the 
branchial cavity of ascidians. 

Notodelphys (no-to-derfis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
vwrof, the back, + the womb.] A genus 

of parasitic copepod crustaceans, resembling 
ordinary copepods, but carrying tlieir ova in a 
cavity upon the ba(*.k of the carapace. N. ayi- 
Us is a common parasite of the branchial cham- 
ber of ascidians. 

Kotodonta (no-to-don'til), n. [NL. (Gchseii- 
heimor, 1810), < Gr. vwfoc, the bick, + dSoHs 
(odovr-) = E. tooth.] The typical genus of No- 
todontidiv. Tlie genus is wide-epread, being represontod 
iu Europe, Africa, and Murtli and South America. A cum- 
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mon North American species is N. condnm, whoso larva 
eats the leaves of the apple, plum, etc., and Is known as the 
red-humped jromuicnt. N. ziezne is a large moth called by 
the Ih'itish collectors the ptdMe, promimnl, or tuothback. 

Notodontidse (uo-to-don'ti-do), n. pi. [NL., < 
Notodonia + -idn\\ A family of borabyciiio 
lepidoptt'rs recognized by some entomologists, 
and named from the g(>nu8 Notodonia by Ste- 
phens in 1829. The habit is not gcomotrlform ; the 
body Is unusually stout; the proboscis is very short. If It 
appears at all ; the palpi arc usually of moderate length ; 
the antenme mo moderate, setjieeous in the male, usually 
pectinate and rarely simple, in tlie female usually simple 
and rarely subpectiiiate ; and the wiiig.^ ai*e dohexed, en- 
tire, and usually long, with tlu; siibrnedlaii vein of the hind 
ones oveiTiinning to the anal angle, Tt is a large family of 
nearly 100 genera The larvro me naked, often curiously 
omamentod or armed, and they pupate cither under or 
above ground. Some of them arc known us lobbies, promi- 
nents, and Umthbacks. 

notodontiform (n6-id-don'ti-f6rm'), a. [< NL. 
Notodtmfa, q. v., + L. fonnOy form.] Resem- 
bling a toothback or moth of the family Noto- 
dontidic. 

Notogsea (no-to-je'ji), n. [NL., < Gr. vdrof, the 
south, + yam, the earth.] In zobgeog.j a great 
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zoological division of the earth’s land area, 
comprising the Austrocolumbian, Australasian, 
and Novo-Zelaiiian regions: opposed to Ar do- 
gma. It corresponds to the Neotropical and 
’Australian regions of Sclater. Huxley. 

Notogasal (no-to-je'al), a. [< Notogma + -al.] 
Same as Notogman. “ 

Notogsean (no-to-jo'an), a. [< Notogwa + -aw.] 
(.)f or pertaining to Notogsea. 

notograph (no'to-gr&f), ». Same as melograph. 

Notonecta (no-to-nek'tft), w. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
vuToCy the back, 4 a swimmer, < viix^iv^ 

swim.] The typical genus of Notonectidmy 
founded by LinnoBUS in 1748. The membrane Is 
distinctly marked, the liody is broad, the scutellum is 
about os wide us the pronotum, and tlie front is narrow 
mid curved without swelling or prolongation. These in- 
sects are all miuutic and predaceous, and swim about on 
their backs, whence the names Notonecta and also back- 
mrimmer and waUr-boatman. The genus is wide-spread, 
being represented almost everywhere. N. muhdata is the 
commonest species in the United Slates; it is half an inch 
long, and varies in color from an ivory-white to a dusky 
hue. N. mexicana is the handsomest one, being brightly 
colored with red and yellow. See cut at uatcr-boatnian. 

notonectal (no-to-uek'tal), a. [< Notonecta 4 
•al.] lu zool.y swimming on the back, as cer- 
tain insects; belonging or related to the Noto- 
neetidm. 

Notonectidae (no-to-nek'ti-de), n.pl. [NL., < 
Notonecta 4 -idm.]‘ A family of aquatic bugs 
of the group Hydrocores and suborder Ueterop- 
tcrUy typified by the genus Notonecta^ founded 
by Stephens in 1829; the boat-flies or water- 
boatmen. They are deeper-bodied than related bugs, 
and their convexity is above, so that they swim on their 
bucks. The eyes are large, reniforiii, doubly sinuate, and 
slightly piojecting; there are no ocelli; the rostrum is 
long, sharp, conical, and four-jointed; the antennoe ore 
four-jointed ; the tarsi are three-jointed ; the hind legs are 
longest and fitted for rowing the body like oars, being 
thickly fringed with silky hairs ; and the venter is keeled 
and hairy. All the NotonecHdas are aquatic and preda- 
cc( »U8. The genera Notonecta and Ranatra are represented 
ill the United States. 

Notopoda (iio-top'o-dji), n. pi. |NL., < Gr. nw- 
roi’, tlio back, 4 tto/t (Vod-) = E. foot.] 1. In 
Latroillc’s system, a tribe or section of brachy- 
iirous decaiiod crustaceans, containing crabs of 
the gon era //omofa, Dorippe^ Dromia,l)ynomeney 
and lianina — that is, most of the anomurous 
decapods. By recent writers they are refened to four 
ditforent families. The group is sometimes retained in a 
niodiOed sense, us including transitional forms between 
the bnicliyurous and the macriirous decapods, as Drnmi- 
ula% IdUmlidae, mul PorceUarddee. One or two pairs of legs 
are articulated higher up than the rest, whence the name. 
2. In cniom.y a name of the elaters, or skip- 
jacks. See Ela ter idee. 

notopodal (no-top'o-dal), a. [As Notopoda 4 
-u/.J Of or pertaining to the Notopoda^ as a 
crab. 

notopodial (no-to-po'di-al), a. [As nolopodia 
4 -a/.] Of or pertaining to the notopodia of 
a worm. See cuts under Eolynoejjmmstoniiumy 
and pygidinm. 

'J'hc lateral llns are formed from notoftodial elements. 

Jtmr. Roy, Micros. Soc., 2d scr., VI. 41. 

notopodium (no-to-p5'di-um), ??. ; pi. notopodia 
(-ii), [NL., < Gr. vmto(;, the back, 4 tto/c (Trod-) 

= !E. fool.] ( )ne of the series of dorsal divisions 
of the narapodia of an annelid; a dorsal oar. 
I'hc doulilc foot-stumps in a double row along the sides 
of many worms are the parapodia ; and tliese are divided 
into an upper or notupodiar and a lower or neuropodial 
scries, also t;alled the dorsal and ventral oars respectively. 
See parapodimn. 

notopodous (no-top'o-dus), a. [As Notopoda 
4 -o?/.v.] Of or pertaining to the Notopoda. 

notopsyche (no-top-si'ke), n. [< Gr. rtTiror, tlie 
back, 4 soul.] The spinal cord. Haeckel. 

S(M> Psyche. 

Notopteridae (no-top-ter'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Notopterus 4 -idm.] A family of lualacoptery- 
giaii Ashes, typified by the genus Notopterus. 
The head and biidy are scaly, the margin of the upper jaw 
is formed by the iiitertnaxilfariesmesially and by the niax- 
Hluritis laterally, the opercular appamtus is incomplete, 
the tail is long, the dorsal flu is short and fur back, and the 
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anal fin Is very long. On each side «f the skull Is a parieto- 
mastoid cavity leading into the interior. The ova fall into 
the abdominid cavity before they are extruded. 

notopteroid (n{i-top'te-roid), a. and n. I, a. 
Pertaining to tlie Noiopteridee, or having their 
characters. 

H. n. A fish of the family NoU^terida, 


Nototheniida 

Notopterus (n 9 -top'te-rus), n. [NL., < Gr. vCh 
rot;, Qie back, 4 nrepov, a wing, = E. feather,] 
The typical jgenus of Notopteridee, having a 
small dorsal nn . LacipMe. See cut under No- 
^ topteridee, 

hotorhizal (no-to-ri'zal), a, [< Gr. vwrof, the 
back, 4 hKoy u root.]’ In hot.^ applied to the 
back of one of the cotyledons : said of the rad- 
icle of the embryo in the seed of certain cru- 
ciferous plants, and of the plants themselves, 
lu modern usage such plants are said to have 
the cotyledons incumbent, 
notoriet, a. See notary. 
notoriety (no-tp-ri'e-ti), n . ; pi. notorieties (-tiz). 
[< F. notorieU = S’p. notoriedad = Pg. notorie- 
dadc = It. notorietdy < ML. notorieta(t-)Sf the con- 
dition of being well-known, < L. notorius, mak- 
ing known, ML. also well-known: see notorious.] 

1. The state or character of being notorious; 
the character of being publicly or generally, 
and especially unfavorably, known ; notorioiis- 
ness: as, the notoriety of a crime. 

They were not subjects In their own nature so exposed 
to fiotoriety. Addison, Def. of Christian Religion. 

One celebrated measure of Henry VIII. ’s reign, the 
Statute of Uses, was passed in order to restore tlie ancient 
simplicity and notoriety of titles to land, 

F. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 2. 

2. One who is notorious or well-known. 

Most prominent among the public notorieties of Fiji is 
the Vasil. The word means a nephew or niece, but be- 
conioB a title of office in the case of the male. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXV. 894. 
Proof by notoriety, in Scots law, same VB judicial notice. 
notorious (iK}-t6'ri-UH), a, [Fomaerly notary, 
q. V, ; = F. notoire = Sp. Pg. It. notorio, < L. 
nMorius, making known, ML. well-known, pub- 
lic, < notor, one who knows, < noscere, pp. no- 
ins, know: see wo^ci.] Publicly or generally 
known and spoken of; muiiifest to the world: 
in this sense generally ustjd predicatively : 
when used attnbutively, the word now com- 
monly implies some circumstance of disadvan- 
tage or iliscredit ; hence, notable in a bad sense ; 
widely or well but not favorably known. 

Of Cham is the name Chenunis ip Egypt; and Ammon 
the Idoll and Oracle so notorious. 

Purchas, IMlgriinago, p. 44. 

Riitilus is now notorious grown. 

And proves the common Tlicnio of all the 'J’own. 

Congreve, tr. of JiivonaTB Satires, xi. 

It is notoritms that Machiavclll was through life a zeal- 
ous republican. Macaulay, Machiavelli. 

=Syn. Noted, Notable, etc. {boo famous)’, patent, mani- 
fest, evident. 

notoriously (uQ-to'ri-us-li), adc. In a notori- 
ous manner; publicly; openly; plainly; recog- 
nizodly ; to the knowledge of all. 

For euermure this word (ulasl is accented vi>ori the last, 

that lowdly ^ notoriously, as uiixieareth by our excla- 
mations vsed viider that terme. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 106. 

Fool, there was never man so notoriously abused. 

Shak., T. N., iv. 2. 94. 

The imagination is notoriously most active when the ex- 
ternal world is shut out. Macaulay, John Dry den. 

notoriousness (no-to'ri-us-nes), n. The state 
of being notorious ; the state of being open or 
known ; notoriety. 

Notornis (no-t6r'nis), n, [NL., < Gr. vdroq, the 
soTith or southwest, 4 bpvKs, a bird.] A genus of 
gigantic ralline birds of New Zealand and some 
other islands, with rudimentary wings, related 
to tht) gallinules of the genus Porphyria, sup- 
posed to have become extiiujt within a few 
years. N. wantclli is the type-species. (.hce7f, 
1848. 

A second species now referred to Notornis is the Galli- 
nuln alb.H of Latham, which lived on Lord Howe’s (and 
probably Norfolk) Island. No specimen is known to have 
been brought to Europe fur more than eighty years, and 
only one is believed to exist- namely, in the mnseum at 
Vienna. A. Neivion, Encyc. Brit., III. 782, note. 

notoryt, a. [ME. notoric; < OF. notoire, < L. 
notorius, making known, ML. notorious: see 
notorious.] Notable. 

Atweno whom ftho French and English! were dayly 
Bkyrmysshes small bykorynges without any notarye [read 
iMlorye) batayll. Fabyan, Chron., an. 1869. 

Notothenia (no-to-the'Di-ji), n, [NL., < Gr. 
cordbev, from the south, < vdrog, the south or 
southwest, 4 -dev, adv. suffix, from.] The typi- 
cal genus of Nototheniidee, species of which in- 
habit southern seas, whence the name. Itich- 
ardson, 1844. 

Notothenildffi (no^to-the-ni'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 
< Notothenia 4 -idm,] A family of acanthdp- 
terygian fishes, typified by the genus Notothe- 
nia, including those which have a short spinous 
dorsal, an elongate body, blunt head of normal 
aspect, ctenoid scales, and the lateral line in- 
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terrnpted or continned high op on the tail. 
About 80 species are known, from antarctic and southern 
seas, where they replace to sotno extent the codfish of 
northern seas, some of them being of economical impor- 
tance. 

Nototherium (no-to-the'ri-nm), n, [NL., < Gr. 
v(irof, tho south, + ^thjp'iov, a wild boast. J A ge- 
nus of gigantic extinct marsupials from the post- 
Tertiary, with diprotodont dentition. The den- 
tal formula is the same as in IHprotodon, but tho incisors 
are smaller, and the skull is shorter and relatively broader. 
K. miuMi and N. imnidu are species of this genus. 

Nototrema (no-to-tre'ma), n, [NL., < Gr. nw- 
rof, the back, + Tpypuy a iierforation, a hole.] 
A genus of HylklWy having on the back a kind 
of pouch or marsupiiim in which the eggs are 
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received and hatched; the pouch-toads. The 
species are N. mantupiatum^ a native of Peru, 
A. mnferum^ and N. jissipesy tlie last from Per- 
nambuco in Brazil. 

nototrematous (nd-to-trem'a-tuB), a. [< Gr. 
vijrmjt the back, + rp7///«(r-), a perforation, a 
hole.] Having a hole in the back wiiich serves 
as a brood-pouch, as a variety of toad. 

nototribe (nd'to-trib), a, [NL. (Frederick Dil- 
pino, 18H(J), < (Jr. vutoc, back, 4- Tpljittv, rub.] 
In bot.y touc.hiiig tho back, as of an insect: 
said of those zygoniorplious flowers especially 
adapted for cross-fertilization by external aid, 
in which tho stamens and styles ar(‘ so arranged 
or turned as to strike the visiting insect on the 
back. Most of the Lahiata% Scrophulariueaiy ho- 
hehamtiy etc., are examples. Compare sUrno- 
tribe and pleurolribc. 

notour (no-tbr'), a. [Also nntlour ; < F. votoirc, 
notorious: see aotony, noiorious.'] Well-known; 
notorious; nHy notour adultery; a no/nar bank- 
rupt (that is, one legally declared a baiiki’uj)t). 
[Scotch.] 

not-patedt (iiot'pri'''ted), a. [< nof^ + pate + 
-erf^] Having a smooth i»ate. AlHOvott-patcd, 

Wilt thou rob thin leathern jerkin, crystal-huttoii, mU 
paled, agate-ring? Sttak., 1 Hon. TV., ii. 4. 7S. 

not-self (not'self), n. The non-i^go ; everything 
that is not the conscious self. 

It i» common t-o recognise a distinction between the 
subject mind and a something supposed to lie distinct 
from, external to, acting upon that mind, called matter, 
the exteriinl or extended world, tho object, the non-ego, 
or not-HclJ, A. Bain, Mmotions and Will, p. 94. 

nott^t, An obsolete spelling of noi^, 

nott“t. «. and V. 8(50 noV^. 

notteat (not'ed), a, [< nof^ + Shaven ; 

shorn; polled. Baileify 17:u. 

nott-headedt, nott-patedt, Hee not-headedy 
not-pated, 

notturno (not-tbr'np)i [B/., < L. nocturiius, 
pertaining to night : see ttoctu?'nc.'] Same as 
noeturuey 2. 

notiun (no'tiim), n . ; pi. nota (-til). [NL., < Gr. 
voiTvVy vwrof, the back.] in enioni,, the dorsal 
a8i>ect of the thorax or of aiij^ thoracic seg- 
ment. The notum is divided into pronotum, 
mesonotum, and inetauoturii. 

In each somite of the thorax . . . may he observed ... a 
. . . tergal jiiece, the notum. Huodey, Anat. Invert., p. ;i4S. 

Noturus (no-tu'rus), n. [NL., < Gr. rwror, the 
back, + onpd, tail.] A genus of small North 
American catfislies of the family Siluridw and 
the subfamily iciaUmuWy having a long low 
adipose fin generally connected with the cau- 
dal fin, and a pore in tlie axil of the pcndoral 
tin; the stone-cats. They are capable of Inflicting 
a severe sting with the sharp spines of their flns. Severm 
species abound in the fresh waters of the southern and 
western United States. 

NotUS (no'tus), 7K [L. NotuSy Notosy < Gr. N(5roi*, 
the south or southwest wind, the south.] The 
south or, more exactly, the southwest wind. 

not-wheat (not'hwdt), w. [< wo/2 + wheat.'] 
Smooth, unbearded wheat. 

(U wheat there are two sorts : French, which Is bearded, 
and requireth the best soyle, . . . and mtwheat, so termed 
because it is vuboarded, contented with a meaner eoidh. 

Carew, Survey of Cornwall, p. 20. 

notwithstanding (not-wiTH-stan'ding), 7W<ja- 
tiv0 ppr,, passing into qwm-prep.y conj.y and 
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adv, [< ME. tioghtwithstandyngy noght with- 
Htandyngcy etc., orig. and prop, two words, ftot 
withstanding y tr. L. noti obstante^ lit. ^ not stand- 
ing in the way’; being the negative w*o/ with 
the pyr, withstanding (ppr. of witltstatid)y agree- 
ing (as in L.) with the noun in the nominative 
(in L. the ablative) absolute. As the noun usu- 
ally follows, tho ppr. came to bo regarded as a 
prep, (as al.so with duringy ppr.), and is now 
usually so construed. When the noun is omit- 
ted, nohcithf<fanding assumes the aspect of a 
conjunction.] I. 7ieg. ppr. Not opposing ; not 
standing in tho way or contradicting; not avail- 
ing to tho contrary. 

He hath net money foi thcHc Irish wars, 

His hurtheiKiiis taxations notivithfdandiny, 

But by tlie robbing of the banish'd duke. 

Stiak., llich. II , ii. 1. 260. 

Hunting three days a wet-k, which lie persisted in doing, 
all lectures and regulatioiis nofinthKtandiny. 

Ijfuvrrnce, (jlu> Livingstone, !>. 12. 

n. quasi-prep. With following noun, or clause 
with that: In Hx>itt* of, or in spite of the fact 
that; although. 

(lod brought them along notwithHtandiny all their weak- 
nesses ^ infirmities. 

Bradford^ J’lymouth IManlation, p. DS, 

1 am but a Piisoiier still, tmtintiixtandiaif the Kelease- 
ment of so many. //oaWf," Letters, ii. 21. 

Throughout the long reign of Auningzebe, thestnte, not- 
mthidanding all that the vigoui and jiolicy of the jirinee 
could ettect, was hastening to dissolutiim. 

Macaulay, Lord (Ulvc. 

He f.lames 1. of Scotland) was detained prisoner by 
Henry IV'., nnttnthfttandmjt that a truee existed between 
the two countries Irntny, Sketch-Book, A Koyal l*oet. 

= Syn. NotvnOuttandiny, In trjrite of, Dcn/ntc, for all. Not- 
untfudandnujla the least emphatie ; it (;allH attention with 
some emphasis to an olistaele : as, nolicithutanding liis 
youth, he made great jmigresh. In tpitc of and dcxjdtc, by 
the strength of the word ic/iiVe, point primarily to active op- 
position : as. iimpitc o/his utmost eltorts, he was defeat- 
ed; and, figuratively, to great <d»sfaeleB of any kind : as, 
dcKpile nil hindrances, he arrived at the time appointed. 
Dcfrjritc is rather loftier and more jMietie than the others. 

III. eonj. Followed liy a clause with that 
omitted: In spite of the fact that; although. 

Onne, come, Sir Peter, you love her, notudthfstandmg 
your tempuis ilo not exaetly agree. 

Sheridan, Sehool for Scandal, 1. 2. 

Hitherto, notinthMandinif Felix drank so little ale, the 
publh’an had treated him with high civility. 

(tcoryr Uliot, Felix Holt, xi. 

ssSyn. Alt hough, Though, etc See although. 

IV. adv. Nevei*tlieh‘ss: however; yet. 

Wonderfull fortune had he in the sc, 

But not u'itfudandyng strongl) lowede hee, 

That in short bn*f tune at poit gan ariiie 
At haiiyn of Criiis. 

Bom of Parte nag (K. E. T. S.), 1. 5670. 

Not leiih’fdnndinge, I sey not, but a.*- for me T will do as 
ye ami alle the other will ordeyne . I am all redy it to pur- 
sue. Merlin (F. E. T. S.), ii. 22.5. 

Vouiig kings, though they be children, yet are they kings 
notwithstanding. Latimer, I'd .Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 

And Moses said, Let no man leave <if it till the, morning. 
Nolinthstanding, they hearkened not unto Moses. 

Fx. xvi. 20, 

He hath a tear for pity, ami a hand 
Open as day tor melting eluiiity : 

Vet notunthstandimf, being iiieenscd, he’s flint. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4 Kl. 

nOUt, adr. A Middli* English form of 7tow, 
noucht, n- [< ME. nourlir, noirehey nowehy also 
(by misdi vision of a nouche. as an ouche), ouchvy 
oimdie (see ouch), < OF. nouchcy 7tosehCf 7iusche 
(ML. vn.sea)y <i)Ui\.nu.sc}a, nuscOy MHG. nnsvhe, 
a buckle, clus]>, brooch.] A jewel ; an ornament 
of gold in which ]>rccious stones were set. 

'J’hey were set as (hik as nouohis 

Fyne, of the fyuesi stones falre. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1250. 

nougat (nd-gii/ ), n. | F., < Pr. nougat = Sp. no- 
gado, a cake mndi' witli almonds, etc. (cf. no- 
gada^ a sauce made of nuts, sjiices, etc.), < L. 
as if *^nueatusy < tmx (nwe-), imt: see nnclens.] 
A confection imnle usually of chopjied almonds 
and pistachio-Jiiits I'lnheddod in a sweet paste. 
UOUgllt (not), tf. anil a. See 7iaught, 
nOUghtf (ndl )r <(dr. See 7iaught, 
nouft, noulet, See mil, 
noulaf. A contract ion of nc wouldy would not. 
noumblest, n. pi. See 7iU7tibles. 
noiunbret, «. and r. An obsolete form of 7uim- 
ber. 

noumeite, numeite (nb'me-It), n. f< Noumea 
(see def. ) 4 -it* A hydrous silicate of nickid 
and magnesium from >foura6a. New Caledonia. 
It is t^sstuitiiilly the same as garnierite. 
nonmena. W- Plura-l of noumenon, 
nonmenal (ud'me-nal), a. [< nou7nenov 4 -«/.] 
Of or pertaining to a noumenon. 


nonrlBh 

Ho holds tiiat the phenomenal world must be distin- 
guished from the noumenal, or world of things In them- 
selves. Sir H'. Hamilton. 

The inner world which we know is like the outer, phe- 
nomenal, not nmimenal. 

K Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 258. 
noumenally (nd'me-nal-i), adv. As regards 
nournena. vSee noinnenon. 

Uoctor Otto I'lieiderer . . . bases intuitional morality 
on a noumenalfy realistie psychology. 

New Princetmi Rev., I. 151. 

noinnenon (uo-o'me-non), p.; jil. noiwiena (-nji). 
[< Gr. vuiw/nvor, anytliing perceived, neut. of 
vooh/iimcy ppr. jiass. of voui'j perceive, appre- 
hend, < vanijy Attic ro/r, the mind, th<‘ intelli- 
gence: see 7 /ow.v.] hi iho Kantian philos.i (a) 
That which can be the object only of a purely 
intellectual intuition. 

If I admit things which are objects of the uiulerstanding 
only, and ncvertlielcsH can he given usobjee-ls of an Intui- 
tion, though not of sensuoiiH intuition (;is eorani intuitu 
intellectuall), such things Wdiild he called Nournena (in- 
telligihilia). . . . Unless, therefore, we are to move in a 
constant circle, wo must admit that the very word phe- 
nomenon indicates a relation to something the immediate 
representation of wlihdi is no doubt smsuous. hut which 
nev(;rtheloHS, even without this riualificatioii of our sensi- 
bility (on which tliefonn of our intuition is founded), must 
lie something by itself, that is, an object iiulcpcndeiit of 
our sensibility, lienee arises the concept of a tummenon, 
which, howiwer, is not positive, nor a deflnite knowledge 
of anything, but which implies only the thinking of some- 
thing without taking any account ot the form of sensuous 
intuition. But, in order that a noinnenon may signify a 
real object that can he distinguished from all phenomena, 
it is not enough that I should free my thought of all con- 
ditions of sensuous intuition, but I must besides have some 
reason for admitting another kind of intuition besides the 
sensuous, in which such an object can he given, otherwise 
my thought would be empty, however fri'eit may he from 
eontradictions . . . The onject to which I refer any phe- 
nomenon is a transcendental object. . . . This cannot be 
called the noinnenon * 

Kant, Critique of I'ure Reason (tr. by Max Muller, 1881), 

Lpp. 217, 219. 

In a negative sense, a noumenon would be an object not 
given in Hensumis perception; in a positive sense, a nott- 
mennn woubl be an object given in a non-sensuous, i. e. 
an intellectual, jieieeption. 

K Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 498. 

(/>) liioxacllv, a tiling as it is apa-rt from all 
thought; what remains of tho object of tliouj?ht 
after s}m(‘o, timo, and all tln^ categories of tho 
nndt'rstanding are abstracted from it; a thing 
in itseir. 

noumperef, /t. A Middle English form of um- 
pire. 

noun (noun), n. [< MPh '^nouiiy noitney < OP\ 
nouHy nntiy nuiiy P\ nnm = Sp. nnmbrc = Pg. It. 
name, < L. nomeiiy a baiii(‘,a noun: hoc nanie'^.] 
In firam.y a narm‘ ; a word that denotes a thing, 
material or immaterial ; a part, of spi'cch that 
admits of being usf‘d as subject or object of 
a verb, or of Ixdng governed liy n jinqiosition. 
Any part of sjieeeli, or pliraso, or elaase thus used is a 
noun, or (lu! equivali'Ut ol a iioiin, or ascii as a noun ; thus, 
he IS prodigal of i,ts and bats; J'nre well is a mournful 
sound ; that he is gone Is true enough. Nouns are called 
proper, common, eoftertire, ubstrnet, etc. (See these words.) 
The older usage, and less eommonly the later, make the 
Word noun ineliulo both the noun and the adjective, dis- 
tinguishing the former as noun mibstaiitive and the latter 
us noun adjective. Abbreviated n. 

It will lie proved to thy face tliat thou hast men about 
(hee that usually talk of a noun and a verb, and such 
aboiuiiiuhle words us no riirislian ear can endure to hear. 

Shak., 2 Jleii. V1-, iv. 7. 48. 

nounal (nou'nal), a, {< noini + -at.] Of or por- 
laiiiing to a noun; Iniving the (dniractor of a 
noun. [Karo.] 

1’he numerals have been inserted in Ibis place as a sort 
of appendix to the now /mf group, because of their manifest 
attlnity to that group. J. Earle. 

nounize (nou'nlz), r. f.; Jirot. and pp. novnized, 
ppv. nouni. ::i Hi f. [< noun 4 To <*onvert 

into a nonn; noniinali/.e. J. Earle. 
nn nn pfirfit, n. A ]Mi<ldlt Ihiglish form of 
nouricet, U. An oli.Mihdo form of iiursv. 
nourish (nnr'ish), r, [< ME. nourisheUy noris- 
.slien, nurisinu, uoryseheHy noriseHy norieen, nor- 
ysf'u, nurisru, unrseheny nursehen, etc., < OF, 
noris-y stmn of certain jiartsof norir, nuriry 7iur- 
rir, P\ nourrir = Pr. wwr/r, tioirir = Sj). Pg. 
untnr = It. nutrirCy < L. nutnrey suckle, feed, 
foster, nourish, cherish, preserve, supiiort; see 
nuiriment,iimlef.7tur.'<e,n'urturc.] 1. trans. If. 
Touurso; suckle; bring uji, as a child. 

'I'lirreforo was the mod(‘r suffred lo norishe it tell it was 
X monthos of age, and than it seemed ij yere age or more. 

Merlin (F. E. T. S.), i. 15. 

The child that is nouHnhed ever after tuketh his nurse 
foi his own natural mothei. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson;, it. 51. 

2. To feed ; supply (a living or organized body, 
animal or vegeiahle) with the material reijuired 
to ropair'the waste accompanying the vital pro- 
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cesses and to promote growth ; supply with nu- 
triment. 

At the ende of 8 WekeB or of n Mouethe, thel oomen 
azen and taken here (^hlckenes and mniuche hem and 
bryngen hem forthe. MandevUUt Travela^ p. 49. 

He planteth an ash, and tlie rain doth nourish it. 

Isa. xliv. 14. 

3. To promote the growth or development of 
in anyway; foster; cherish. 

Yet doth it nut nourish such monstroas sliapes of men 
as fabulous Antiquities fained. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 61. 
This nymph, to thu destruction of mankind, 

Nourished two locks, which graceful hung behind 
In equal curls. Pope, JL of the L., ii. 20. 

Wore you to stand upon the mountain slopes which twtir- 
ish the glacier, you would see thence also the widening of 
the streak of rubbish. Tyndall, Forms of Water, p. 96. 

4. To support; maintain, in a general scmse; 
supply tiie moans of support and increase to ; 
encourage. 

Whiles I in Ireland nourish a mighty band, 

I will stir up in England some black stui m. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., lii. 1. 848. 
Then may we . . . make a comfortable guess at the 
goodness of our condition in this world, and nourish very 
promising hopes to ourselves of being happy in another. 

Bp. AUerbury, Sermons, 11. xii. 
Men failed, betrayed him, but his zeal seemed nourished 
By failure and by fall. 

WhUtier, Eemembrance of .iosoph Sturge. 

6. To bring up ; educate ; instruct. 

For Symkyn woldo no wyf, as ho sayde, 

But If she were wol lutrissed and a mayde. 

Chaucer, Koove’s Tale, 1. 28. 
Thou Shalt be a good minister of Jesus Christ, nourished 
up in the words of faith. 1 Tim. iv. 6. 

Here about the beach I wander’d, rmirishing a youth sub- 
lime 

With the fairy tales of science, and the long result of Time. 

Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 

n. intrans. 1. To serve to promote growth; 
be nutritious. 

Grains and roots nourish more than leaves. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., Q4r). 

2. To gain nourishment. [Bare.] 

In clay grounds all fruit trees grow full of moss, . . . 
which is caused partly by the coldness of the ground, 
whereby the parts nourish less. Bacon, Nat. Hist, § 645. 

The greatest lones do nourysfte most fast, for as moch as 
the fyre hathe not exhausted the moisture of them. 

mr T. Klyot, Castle of Health, ii. 

nourishable (nur'ish-a-bl), a. [< nourish + 
•‘ahle^A 1. Capable of 'being nourished: as, the 
nourtsfiable parts of the body. — 2t Capable of 
giving nourishment ; nutritious. 

These are the bitter herbs, wherewith if we shall eat this 
passover, we shall find it most wholesome and nourishable 
unto us to eternal life. 

Bp. Uall, Remains, p. 107. {Laiham.) 

nourisber (nup'i8h-6r), w. One who or that 
which nourishes. 

Sleep, . . . great nature's second course. 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 

ShaJe., Macbeth, ii. 2. 89. 

nourisbing (nur'ish-ing), p, a. [Ppr. of nourish, 
V.] Promoting strength or growth ; nutritious : 
as, a nourishing diet. 

No want was there of human sustenance. 

Soft fruitage, mighty nuts, and nourishing roots. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

=« 83 niL Strengthening, invigorating, wholesome, 
nourisbinent (nur'ish-ment), M. [< nourish + 
•ment] 1. The act of nourishing, or the state 
of being nourished; nutrition. 

So taught of nature, which doth lltle need 
Of forrelno hemes to lifes due nourishment; 

The Holds my femd, my tlocke my rayment breed. 

Spensor, F. Q., VI. lx. 20. 

2. That which, taken into the system, serves to 
nourish; food; sustenance; nutriment. 

About tlie sixth hour ; wheiLbeasts most graze, birds best 
peck, and men sit down to that nourwAmeyit which is called 
supper. Shak., L. L. L., i. 1. 239. 

3. Figuratively, that which promotes growth 
or development of any kind. 

No nourishmetU to feed his growing mind 
but conjugated verbs, and nouns declin’d. 

Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 618. 

nouritoretf W. An obsolete form of nurture, 
noUTSet, w. An obsolete form of nurse, 
nOTirslet, An obsolete variant of nuzzle, 
nOTirslingt, n. An obsolete form of nursling, 
nous (nds or nous), n, [Also nouse; < Gr. vovg, 
contr. of v6oq, the mind, intelligence, perception, 
sense, in Attic philosophy the perceptive and 
intelligent faculty; prob. orig. 
in yiyif^oKEw, know: see gnostic, ktww^. The 
word, picked up at classical schools and the uni- 
versities, passed into common humorous use, 
and even into provincial speech.] 1. In Pla- 
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tonism and the Neoplatonic philosophy, reason, 
the highest kind of thought; especiimy, that 
reason which made the world (though other 
elements contributed to it). The later Neo- 
platonists made the nous a kind of living being. 

The original Being [in the phiiosophy of Plotinus] first 
of all throws out the nous, which is a perfect image of the 
One, and the archetype of all existing things. 

Enoyc. Brit,, XVII. 886. 

Hence — 2. Wit; cleverness; smartness. [Col- 
lege cant, and slang.] 

Don’t . . . fancy, because a man notutseems to lack, 
That, whenever you please, you can *<gtve him the sack.” 

Barham, lugoldsby Legends, II. 249. 

The literal Germans call It “Mutterwlss *’ 

'I'he Yankees ** gumption,” and the Orecians nous - 

A useful thing to have about the house. 

J, O. Saxe, The Wife’s Revenge. 

nOUSlef, V, An obsolete variant of nuzzle, 

nout (nout), n, [Also nowt, erroneously noli; 
< ME. nout, < Icel. naut, cattle, = AS. nedt, K. 

; see wmfi.] Cattle: same as [Ob- 

solete or Scotch.] 

Or by Madrid he taks the rout, 

To thrum guitars, an’ fecht wT nowt. 

Burns, The Twa Dogs, 1. 181. 

nouthef , nowthet, adv, [ME. , < now, nou, now. ] 
Now ; just now. 

It sit hire wel ryght nouthe 
A worthy Knyght to loven and cherice. 

Chaucer, Troilus, L 986. 

nouthert, pron,, and coiy. A Middle Eng- 
lish form of neither, 

nouveau riche (no-vo' resh); pi. nouveaux 
riches. [F. : nimveau, new ; riche, rich : see nov- 
el and rich.'] One who has recently acquired 
wealth ; one newly enriched ; hence, a wealthy 
upstart ; a parvenu. 

This same nouveau riche used to serve gold dust, says 
Herrera, instead of salt, at his entertainments. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 26, note. 

Nov. An abbreviation of November. 

novaculite (no-vak'u-lit), n, [< h. novacula, a 
shar]) knife, a razor (< novare, renew, make 
fresb: see novation), + -dte^.] A very hard, fine- 
grained rock, used for hones: same as honestone. 
It is a very silicious variety of clay slate. 

novalia (iio-vaTi-8), n, pi. [L., neut. pi. of no- 
valis, plowed anew or for the first time, < 7io- 
vus, new : see nttvel,] In i^cots law, lauds newly 
improved or cultivated, and in particular those 
lands which, having lain waste from time im- 
memorial, were brought into cultivation by 
monks. Imp, Diet, 

UOVargeut (no-vilr'jent), m. [< E. novus, now, 
+ argentum, silver: see new and argent.] A sub- 
stance used for resilvering plated articles, and 
prepared by moistening chalk with a solution 
of oxid of silver in a solution of cyanide of po- 
tassium. Imp, Diet. 

Nova-Scotiau (no'va-sko'shian), a. and w. f< 
Nova Scotia, lit. ‘New Scotland,’ + -an.] I. a. 
Of or pertaining to Nova Scotia. 

II, n. An inhabitant of Nova Scotia, a mari- 
time province of the Dominion of Canada. 

Novafiau (no-va'shiau), a. and n, [< LL. No- 
vatUmi, pi. (Gr. Soovartavoi, Namrmrot, also Nov- 
arai), followers of Novatianus or Novatus, < 
Novatianus (Gr. Noovdrog, also Navaro?), a proper 
name (see def.), < novare, renew : see fiovation.] 
I, a. Of or pertaining to Novatianus and his 
followers, or their doctrines. 

n. n. In church hist., one of a sect founded 
in the middle of the third century by Novati- 
anus (also called Novatus), a presbyter of 
Borne, who had himself consecrated bishop of 
Borne in opposition to Cornelius in 251. An- 
other Novatus (of Carthage) was Joint founder of the sect 
Novatianus denied tliat the church had power to absolve 
or restore to communion those who after Christian baptism 
had lapsed or fallen into idolatry in time of persecution, 
and his followers appear to have refused the grant of 
forgiveness to all grave post-baptismal sin and denied 
the validity of Catholic baptism, considering themselves 
the true church. They assumed the name of Cathari, ‘the 
Pure,’ on the strength of their severity of discipline. In 
other respects than those mentioned the Novatians dif- 
fered very little from the (^tholics ; and they were gen- 
erally received back into communion on comparatively 
favorable terms. The sect continued to the sixth century. 
See Sabbatian. 

The Novatians called the Catholics “Traditors.” 

Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 1886), I. 880. 

Noiratiailisin (no-va'shian-izm), n. [< Nova- 
tiaii 4* -ism.] Tile doctrines of the Novatians. 
Novatianist (uo-va'shiau-ist), n. [< Novatian 
+ -ist,] A Novatian. 

The Novatianists denied the power of the Church of God 
in curing sin after baptism. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vi. 4. 

novation (no-va'shon), n. [= F. novation = 
Sp. 7iovacion ss Pg, mvagdo =s It. novazUme, < 
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L. novatio(n*), a making new, renovation, < no- 
vare, pp. novontdjnake new, renew, make fresh, 

< novus, new, rs E. new : see new,] If. The in- 
troduction of something new; innovation. 

Novations In religion are a main cause of distempers in 
commonwealths. Abp. Laud, Hist, of his Trouble^ ill, 

2f . A revolution. 

CK What news? 

Cl. Strange ones, and fit for a novation. 

Chapman, Revenge of Bussy d’Ambois, ill 1. 

3. In law, the substitution of a new obligation 
for an old one, usually by the substitution of a 
new debtor or of a new creditor. The term, how- 
ever, Is sometimes used of the substitution of a new obli- 
gation between the original parties, as the substitution of 
a bill of exchange for a right of action arising out of a con- 
tract of Bale, though this is more commonly called merger 
or extinguishmenL While in an assignment the old claim 
merely passes into other hands, in a novation there is a new 
claim substituted for it. The term is derived from the Ro- 
man law, where it was of great importance, because assign- 
ment of claims did not exist It is possible \yy one nova- 
tion to extinguish several ohligations : aa, if A owes a debt 
to B, B to C, and C to D, and it is agreed that A ahall pay 
D in aatisfaction of all, this promise, if consented to by aU . 
parties, extinguiahes all the other claims even though not ‘ 
performed. 

novatort (no-va'tqr), n. [= F. novateur ss Bp. 
Pg. iiovador = lUnovatore, < L. noi)ator, < no- 
vare, pp. novatus, renew : see novation.] An in- 
novator. Bailey, 1731. 

Noveboracensian (n6-v6-b6-ra-8en'gig,n), a. 
r< NL. Noveboracensis, < Novum Mboraeum, New 
York: L. novum, neut. of novus, new; LL. Eho- 
racum (AS. Eoferwic), York.] Of or pertain- 
ing to New York. 

novel (nov'el), a. and n. [I. a, < ME. novel, 
no'vcll, < OP. novel, nouvel, nouveau, new, fresh, 
recent, recently made or done, strange, rare, 
P. nouveau, new, recent, = Sp. novel, new, in- 
experienced, = Pg. novel, new, newly come, = 
It. 7iov€Uo, new, fresh, young, modern, < L. no- 
vellus, now, young, recent, aim. of novus, new, 
= E. new : see new. II. w. < ME. novel (in pi. 
novels, news), < OF. 7\oveUe, nouvelle, P. nou- 
velle, news, a tale, story, = Sp. novela = Pg. 
novella, a novel, = It. novella, news, message, 
a tale, novel, < L. novella, fern. (cf. LL. pi. 
novellw, sc. constitutiones, the new constitutions 
or novels of the Roman emperors) of novellus, 
new, recent : see above. A novel in the present 
sense (II., 4) is thus lit. a ^new’ tale — i. e. one 
not told before.] I, «. 1. Of recent origin or 
introduction; not old or established; new. 

For men had hym told off this strenght nouell. 

Bom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6897. 

I must beg not to have It supposed that 1 am setting up 
any novel preteiisionB for the honour of my own country. 

Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, I. ii. 

Men, thro’ novd spheres of thought 
Rtill moving after truth long sought, 

Will learn new things when I am not. 

Tennywn, Two Voices. 

2. Previously unknown; now and striking; 
unusual; strange: as, a novel contrivance; a 
7iovel feature of the entertainment. 

1 thorughly know all thes rumell tidinges 
Full good and fair ben vnto vs this hour. 

Rom. (if Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2696. 
Thy pyramids built up with newer might 
To mu are nothing novd, nothing strange. 

Sihak., Sonnets, cxxiii. 

The sheep recumbent, and the sheep that graz’d, 

All huddling into phalanx, stood and gaz’d, 

Admiring, terrified, the novd strain. 

Cowper, Needless Alarm, 

3t. Young. 

A novd vine up goeth by diligence 
As fast as it goeth down by negligence. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (£. E. T. 8.), p. 8. 

AsBlse Of novel dlseelzln. See Novel as- 

signment. Same as new assignment (which see, under 
assignment). =Byn. 1. Eresh, Recent, etc. See new. 

II. n. If. Something new ; a novelty. 

Who [the french] louing nouds. full of affectation, 

Receiue the Manners of each other Nation. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 1. 2. 

I have shook off 

My thraldom, lady, and have made dlscovorlos 
Of famous novds. Ford, Fancier iv. 2. 

Perhaps I might have talk’d as of atliird Person — or 
have introduc'd an Amour of my own, in Conversation, by 
way of Nenod, But never have explain’d Particulars. 

Congreve, Love for Love, iU. S. 

2t. A piece of news ; news ; tidings: usually in 
the plural. 

Off noudes anon gan hym to enquere ; 

Where-heuB he cam, and fro what place that day. 

Rom. of Partenay (£. E. T. S.), 1. 8882. 

Instead of other novels, I sende you my opinion, Inaplalne 
but true Sonnet, vpon the famous new worke intituled 
A Quippe for an Vpstart Courtier. 

C. Bird, To B. Demetrius aSMX 
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Count F, WhAt! peaianti purchase lordships? 

/«». Isthatanynoii^ lir? . ^ . 

B. Jonaon, Case is Altered, v. 4. 

You look sprightly, friend, 

And promise In your clear aspect some novel 
That may delight us. 

if ossin^er, Great Duke of Florence, i. 2. 

8. In civil laWf a new or supplemental consti- 
tution or decree ; one of the novel constitutions 
of certain Roman emperors, so called because 
they appeared ailter the authentic publications 
of law made by these emperors. Those of Justin- 
ian (A. D. 627- 06) are the best-known, and are commonly 
understood when the term is used. The Novela, together 
with the InatitiUe, Code, and Digest, form the body of law 
which passes under the name of Justinian. Also novella. 

By the civil law, no one was to be ordained a presbyter 
till he was thirty -hve years of age ; though by a later iwvd 
it was sufficient if he was above thirty. Ayliffe. 

The famous decision which Glajivillo quotes about legiti- 
mation is embodied in what then was an Extravagant of 
Alexander III,, delivered to the bishop of Exeter in 1172, 
founded no doubt on a Novel of Justinian, but nut till now 
distinctly made a part of church law. 

Sttme, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 306. 

4. A fictitious prose narrative or tale, involv- 
ing some plot of more or loss intricacy, and aim- 
ing to present a picture of real life in the his- 
torical period and society to which the persons, 
manners, and modes of speech, as well as the 
scenery and surroundings, are supposed to be- 
long. Its method is dramatic, and the novel may be re- 
garded as a narrative play to the extent that the various 
persons or characters, upon whose qualities and actions 
the development and consummation of the plot or motive 
depend, are brought upon the scene to play their several 
parts according to their different personalities, disclosing, 
with the aid of the author’s delineation and analysis, di- 
verse aspects of passion and purpose, and contributing 
their various parts to the maoninery of the drama to bo 
enacted among them. The novel may be regarded as rep- 
resenting the third stage of transition in the evolution of 
fictitious narrative, of which the epic was the first and 
the romance the second. The novel in its most recent form 
may bo divided, according to its dominant theme or mo- 
tive, into the philosophical, the political, the historical, 
the descilptive, the social, and the sentimental novel ; to 
which may be added, as special forms, the novel of adven- 
ture, the novel of society, the novel of character, the novel 
of criticism and satire, the novel of reform, and the mili- 
tary, the nautical, and the sporting novel. 

Our Amours can’t furnish out a Romance ; they’ll make a 
very pretty Novel. Steele, Tender Husband, iv. 1. 

The novel — what we call the novel — is a new invention. 
It is customary to date the first English novel with Rich- 
ardson in 1740. S. Lanier, The English Hovel, j . 3. 

Dime novel. Sec dime.— Novels (or Novellas) of Jus- 
tinian. See dcf. 3. ^sSyn. 4. Tale, Rmnance, Novel. Tale 
was at one time a favorite word for what would now be 
called a novel, as the talee of Miss Austen, and it is still 
used for a fiction whose chief interest lies in Its events, as 
Marryat's sea tales. “Works of fiction may bo divided 
inti) romances and novels, . . . The romance chooses the 
characters from remote, unfamiliar quarters, gives them a 
fanciful elevation in power and prowess, surrounds them by 
novel circumstauccB, verges on the supernatural or passes 
its limits, and makes much of fictitious sentiments, such 
as those which characterized chivalry. Tlie ]K>or sensa- 
tional novel has points of close union with the earlier ro- 
mance. . . . The novel, so far as it adheres to truth, and 
treats of life broadly, descending to the lowest in grade, 
deeply and wiUi spiritual forecast, seeing to the bottom, is 
nut only not open to these objections, but rather culls for 
. . . commeiiaation.” (J. Bascom, i*hil. Eng. Lit., p. 271.) 

nO’Velantt (nov'el-aut), [(.novel + A 

recorder of recent or current events. Also nov- 
ilant. 

Our nows is but small, our nouvellants being out of the 
way. Court and Times of Charles J., I. 214. 

novelerf, novellert (uov'el-6r), 71 . [< fwvei + 
-€1*1 .] 1 . An innovator ; a dealer in new things. 

Tliey ought to keep that day which these novellers teach 
us to contemn. Bp. UaU, Remains, p. 308. 

2. A novelist or writer of novels. 

novelet (nov'el-et), 71, [< OF. *7iovclct, nouve- 
letf new, dim. of wore/, now : see funwl, Cf . 7 iove1- 
ette.'] If. A small new book. (t. Harvey , — 2. 
Same as novelette, 

novelette (uov-el-et'), w. [< 7 iovd + -ette, Cf. 
novelet.^ 1. A short novel. 

The classical translations and Italian novelettes of the age 
of Elizabeth. J. 11. Green, 

2. In mmiCf an instrumental jiioco of a free and 
romantic character, in which many themes are 
treated with more or less capricious variety ; a 
romance or ballade. The term was first used 
by Schumann. 

novelismt (nov'ol-izm), n, [< 7tovel + -ism,"] 
Innovation; novelty; preference for novelty. 

The other three rpositionsl are disciplinarian in the pres- 
ent way of novellism. Sir E. Bering, Speeches, p. 44. 

novelist (nov'el-ist), n, [= F. nouvellist^ a 
newsmonger, quidnunc, = Sp. fiovelista = Pg. 
It. noveUistaf a novelist (def. 3) ; as ftovel + -wf.] 
If. An innovator ; a promoter of novelty. 
Telesius, who hath renewed the philosophy of Parme- 
.. is the best of nootflists. Bacon, Nat. Hist., §60. 
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2f. A writer of news. 

The wmlUte have, for the better spinning out of parsr 
graphs, and working down to the end of their oolumna a 
most happy art of saying and unsaying, giving hints of in- 
tMligence, and interpretations of different actions. 

SUele, Tatler, No. 178. 

3. A writer of novels. 

The best stories of the early and original Italian novetists 
. . . appeared in an English dress before the close of the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

T. Warton, Hist. Eng. I*oetry, III. 487. 
Ye writers of what none with safety readi^ 

Footing it in the dance tliat Fancy leads ; 

Ye novelists, who mar what ye would mend. 

Cmvper, Prog, of Err., 1. 809. 

4t. A novice. 

There is nothing 8t» oasle that doth not hurt and hinder 
us, if we be but novelists therein. 

Lennard, Of Wlsdome. ii. 7. § 18. (Encye. Diet.) 

novelistic (nov-el-is'tjk), a. [< 7iovelist + -Id.] 
Pertaining to, consisting of, or found in novels 
or fictitious narratives. 

It is manifestly improbable that in all this galaxy of woa- 
disUe talent there should be no genius. 

Conte^nporary Rev., LT. 66.3. 
Will the future historian of tlie novelistic literature of 
the nineteenth century cease his study with a review of the 
author of “Romola” and “Middlemarch”? 

FortnighUy Rev., N. S., XXXI. \. 771. 

novelize (nov'el-iz), v. ; pret. jind pn. 7iovelisedf 
ppr. novelising. [< 7iovel + -/>.! 1, tra7is. If. 
To change by introducing novelties ; bring into 
a new or novel condition. 

How affections do stand to ia* novelized by the mutabil- 
ity of the present times. Sir E. Deriny, Speeclies, p. 44, 

2, To put into the form of a novel. 

The desperate attempt to iwvelae histoi-y. 

SirJ. Herschel. 

n, intrans. To innovate; on I ti vale novelty; 
seek new things. 

The spirit of niati lives by variety and the new 

faces of things. ^r T. Rroicne, (’hrist. Mor., i. 26. 

novella (no-vel'ji), n . ; pi. noreiUv (-e). [LL. : 
see novel.'] An imperial ordinance. See no7wl^ 3. 
novelly (nov'ol-li ), adv. In a novel manner, or 
by a new method. 

A peculiar phase of hereditary insanity, which in Eu- 
rope has always been consideted incurable but which I 
had treated novelty and successfully in the East. 

Scribner’s Mag., IV. 744. 

novelryt (nov'el-ri), n. [< ME. novehiey 7mwl- 
lerie, \ OF. ikovelerie, AF. norelrie^ novelty, a 
quan’cl, < novels novel: sec norel.] 1, Novelty; 
new things. 

Ther was a knyst that IovimI novelrye. 

As many one hatiiite now that folye. 

MS. Uarl, 1701, f. 23. (Uallwell.) 
Eyther they (husbands] ben ful of jalousie, 

Or luaysterful, oi loveii novelrie. 

Chaucer, 'J'milus, il. 7B6. 

2. A quaiTcl. 

Mo discordes and ino jelonsies, 

Mo uiurmures and ino nvvelries. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 686. 

noveltef, n. A Middh? English form of novelty. 
novelty (nov'el-ti), 71.; pi. m o'r I tie.s {-tiz). [< 

ME. 7ioir1t€, < OF. novclete, noveJitnt, nouvelle- 
tee, 7iou7'eantCj F. iiouvrantr = Pr. 7ioveletaty 
nadetat, < LL. 7 iovvlUto{t-)s, newness, novelty, 
< L. 7iQ!velluf!,uow: see norrl.] 1. The quality 
of being novel; newness; freshness; recent- 
ness of origin or introducf ioij. 

Novelty is the gi’eat parent of pleasure. South. 

Scenes must be beautiful which, daily view’d, 
riease daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowleilgo and the scrutiny of years. 

Covper, Task, 1. 178. 

2. Unaccustomedness; strangeness; novel or 
unusual character or appearance: as, the 7wv- 
city of one^s surroundings. 

Novelty is only in request ; and it is as dangerous to be 
aged in any kind of course, as it is virtuous to be constant 
in any undertoking. Shak., M. for M., lii. 2. 2117. 

In fashion, Novelty is supreme; . . . tlie greater the 
novelty the greater the pleasure. 

A. Rain, Emotions and Will, p. 4.6. 

3. Something new or strange; a novel tiling: 
as, to hunt after 7 i or cities. 

Welcome, Porter ! what novelte 
Telle vs this owrc’/ 

York Plays, p. 205. 
What’s the news ? 

The town was never empty of some nowlty. 

Fletcher {and aiwther). Noble Oentlenian, i 2. 

I must needs confess It fParisl to be one of the most 
Beautltuliind Magnificantfeitiesjln Europe, and in which a 
Traveller might find Novelties enough for 6 Months for 
daily EnU*rtainment. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 5. 

Especially — 4. A new article of trade ; an ar- 
ticle of novel design or now use. [Trade use. J 
— 6. An innovation. 
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Printed bookes he contemnes, m a noudty of this latter 
Age. Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, An Antiquary. 

6. In patent lawj the quality of being sub- 
stantial 1 V different from any previous invention . 
novelwright (nov'el-rit), n, A novelist; a 
manufacturer of novels. Carlyle, [Contemptu- 
ous.] 

novemf (no'vem), n. [Also 7iarum; < L. noveWy 
nine : see 7iine.] An old game at dice played by 
five or six persons, in which the two principal 
throws were nine and five. 

The pedant, the braggait, the hedge-priest, the fool, and 
the boy : — 

Abate throw at novum, and the whole world again 
Cannot pick out five such. Shale., L. 1.. L., v. 2. 647. 

November (no-vem'b(?r), n. [< ME. Novemherj 

< OP. (andF.) Novemhre Nmncmhre = Pg. 
Novfmihro = It. Novemhre = J). O, Sw. Dan. 
November = Gr. Noifilipiot:, < L. November, also 
Novembris (sc. 7nc7ms, mouth), the ninth month 
(sc. from March), < 7m)emy nine: sea nine,] The 
eleventh month of tlie year, containing 30 days. 
Abbreviated Ntyv. 

Novemberish (no-vcra'bor-ish), a, [< Novem- 
ber + Like or characteristic of Novem- 

ber: as, a Novemberish day. 

November-moth (no-vem ^b6r-m6th), 71, A Brit- 
ish moth, O})orobia dilutata, 

Novempennatse (no^vem-pe-na'te), n, pi. 
[NL.: see 7tove7npe7inate.] In SiindevalVs sys- 
tem of classification: (a) A gproup of dentiros- 
tnil oscine jiasserine birds with only nine pri- 
maries (whence the name), fonningthe second 
phalanx of the cohort Ciehlomorphcc, and includ- 
ing ilie pipits and wagtails {MoUtcillidw), the 
American warblers {Ahiiotiltidoi), and the Aus- 
tralian diamond-birds ( Vardalotus), (/>) A group 
of cultrirostral oscine passerine birds, com- 
posed of the Am(‘rican grackles: equivalent to 
the family Icteridw of other authors. 

novempennate (nd-vem-pen'at), a. [< L. 7/0- 
7wm, niiu', + ponta, feather.] In or7iith,y hav- 
ing nine primaries the manus or pinion- 

bone. 'I’he large flight-feathers or remiges of a bird 
which pertain ht tlic manuH are generally either nine or 
tou in number, and this diffenqice of one feather marks 
many of the families of the order Passeres. 

novena (no-ve'na), n. [ML., neut. pi. of L. 
7iorrnnSy nine oardi : sec noi'cne.] In tlie Horn, 
('ath. Ch.y a devotion eoiisisting of prayers said 
during nine eonsecutivfi days, for the puiyose 
of obtaining, through the intercession or the 
Virgin or of the fiarticular saint to whom the 
prayers are addressed, some special blessing or 
mercy. Also called by the French name wcw- 
vainc. 

novenary (nov'e-na-ri), a, and n, [< L. notw- 
7iariuSj consisting of nine, < nov^emts, nine each : 
see novene,] I. a. Pertaining to the number 
nine. 

IL 7/.; pi. 7iovcnarics (-riz). An aggregate 
of nine; nine collectively. 

Ho implioth olimactcrical years, that is aeptonarics, and 
novcnarics sot down by the bjire olmoivation of numbers. 

Sir T. Brounie, Vulg. Err., iv. 11. 

novendialf (no-ven'di-al), a. [< L. novnidialis, 
of nine days, < nortmt, nine, 4- dies, day: see 
7i me nnd dial.] Lasting nine days; occurring 
on the ninth (lay: as, a 7imundiat holiday. 

novene (iir>-vei/), a. [< L. norenns, nine each, 
nine, < uovem. nine : see nine.] Kelating to or 
depending on tlie number nine ; proceeding by 
nines. 

'I'he triple and novene division ran thi’oughout. Milinaii. 

novennial (ml-ven'i-al), a. [< LL. 7iove7mis, of 
nine years, < L. novem, nine, + a7i7nis, a year: 
see annual,] Done or recurring every ninth 
year. 

A novenniid festival celebrated oy the Baeotians in hon- 
our of Aijollo, Ahp Potter, Antiquities of Greece, 11. 20. 

novercal (np-ver'kal), a. [< LL. 7iovcrealis, per- 
taining to a stepmothiT, < L. notwreo, a step- 
mother, lit. a ‘ iu‘W ’ mother (= Gr. as if 

< vtnpoe, new, -f -/-/ciy, L. -i-ca: set' -«>), < novTis 
(= Gr. vio('), new: see new,] Pertaining to a 
sttqiinotber; suitable to a stepmother; stej)- 
niotherly. 

WlK'n almost the whole tribe of birds do thus by incu- 
bation produce their young, it is a wonderful deviation 
that some few families only should do it in a more mwer- 
cal way. Derham, I’hysico-I’heology, vil. 4. 

I’lic doited crone, 

Slow to acknowledge, curtsey, and abdicate. 

Was recognized of true novercal type. 

Dragon and devil. Brouminy, Ring and Book, I. 66. 

noverint (nov'e-rint), n. [So called as begin- 
ning with the Words nmwnnt Xi7nversi, Met all 
men know’: novermt, 3d pers. pi. perf. subj. of 
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nosccrty know (see ktunv^); tmiversi, nom. pi. of 
Ufin'fjrsus^ all 1o|jfctl)«*r.] A writ. 

Yet was not (he Father altogether vnlottered, for hee 
had j?ood i xpeiienee in a yoiuTint, ttiul, by the vuiueisall 
tearniea Iheirin eontained had driueu many (jentlewuinen 
to hueke vnknown ••ounli loh. iircenc, Oruats-worih of NV it. 

novice (nov'is), aiulr/. [< ME. noviccy < OE. 
(and F.) nonn (m S]). novtcfo = P^. novU^o = 
It. m.y Uonrr (= Sp. )toruiia = P^. no- 

rti;(i = U. tionrjiit)y 1’., a ii()vie(‘,< E. novicius, laft'i* 
'naritius, new, newlv arrived, Jii ME. as a noun, 
ftorirttis, ni., Honr/Oy f., one who has newly toi- 
tenni a monastery or a ininvenl. < noruSy new : 
see novel, //ew.] I. n. 1. ()m‘ who is ih'Vn to 
Mieidreumstanees in whiidi lu' or sin* is j)la<‘ed; 
a beginner in anyihiiij:;;; an iiu‘.\pt‘rieneed or 
untried pi'rson. 

I’o cliildren and noHcea in i elision they |Molenin feasts] 
iniidster the llrnt oeeasions to ask and iiuiuire ot (lod. 

y/oo/rer, Eeeh-s. I’ohty, v 7i. 

1 am y«»unK, a nnrtce in tlie tiade. 

Drtfdnh, I*al. and Aie., iii. 

Speeilically — 2. A monk or nun who has new- 
ly enteriMl om* of tin* orders, and is still in a 
state of probtition, suhjeet t.o tin* superior of 
the eonvt*ut and the iliseipline of tin* liouse, 
hut hound by no ponna.n(*nl monastic vows; a 
prohalioner. The term of ])?-oha,tion ditlers iti 
dilferenl religious cotnmumt u's, hut is regularly 
at huist oin* y(*ar. 

'I'hou art a rnaister whan thon art at hoom ; 

No pouro cloisterer, ne no nariis. 

('hauirt, I'rol to Monk’s Tale. 
One hundred year.s ajfo, 

Wln*n I was u noiurc in this pluee, 

Thiiro W'as hereu monk, full ot Ood’sjrraeu. 

IjttutjJt’llnir, Oolden LeKeml, ii. 

11. Havi ug tin* clniracter of a- h(*ginner, or 
one new to the ju’tn'tici* of anything; inoxpe- 
rieinnui; also, chara(*1(*ristie of or hetitting a 
novice. 

These mmirr loveis ut their first airive 
Ale hashfiill both 

SjftfU’Kter, tr. of On Hartus’s Weeks, ii.,'I’he May:aitleeu(;e. 
'I'he wisest, unexp<inem*ed, will lx* ever 
Tnnoious and loath with norov modesty. 

Milton, r. jr.. iil. 211. 

noviceship (nov'is-sIiiiO, W. 1 < nor ire + -slup. \ 
The stati* of Inung a noviin*. (Kare.J 
nOViciatCj O. umi n. Soe norihate. 
novi homines. Idural of norus homo. 
novilantt, n. See norelanl. 
novilunar (no-vi-lu'nar), a. f<M‘. ^iL. aortV/on- 
Hnty new moon; < innv, 4- lnu<t, tlie 

moon: s(*(» //c/r arni lunar.'\ I*erlaining to tin* 
new moon. [Wart* J 

novitiate, noviciate (nd-vish'i at), a. [< ME. 
'^nonhntusy a,dj.,< E. (ME.) norteins, nonfnis, a 
iiovict^: see, /mrh'c and -o/cE] Inexjx'tienceil ; 
unpraetised. 

I disciplim* myy<niii(Lr nominate tliouKht 
lu ministeries of heart Htirriiif^ soiij^. 

Colcriiitfe, KeliKious Musiufjs. 

At this seasou the hu-est ahmjjf the slowly passiuK sliores 
and isles was in the full hurst ot spriiifi^, when it w ears in 
the morning li^ht its most eharmin^ aspect, ot sur]iass' 
inf? Iieuuly to my norittatc eyes. 

//. <). Forhf'it, Kustorn AichipeluKo, p. 11. 

novitiate, noviciate (iip-visli'i-ai), v, [= F. 
noruuaf = S]). Pg, norieiado =. It. novizutio, < 
ME. novifioltus {uoriitatu-), a. novitiuti*, < 1 j. 
(ME.) norieius, Honttus, a novice: see noriee 
and 1. The stati' or time of h(*ing a 

iiovi(*(*; time of initiation ; apfirt'iitii'eship. 

lie must have passed his tiroi'iiiium or noritiate iii sin- 
niiiH bet(»re he coiiU! to tliis, he lu* never so quick oi pro- 
ileioiit. South. 

For most men, at all events, even the ablest, a nontiatr 
of silence, so to call it, is protltabh* liefore they enter on 
the business of life. //. N. Ovruham, Short Studios, jj, 77. 

Specili(*.*il)y — 2. 'fin* pi'riod of jirohation of a 
young monk or nun before finally taking the 
monastic vow^s. See aor/ce, li. 

1 am lu* who was the \hl>ot Jtoniface at Kemnuinhuir, 

. , hunted round to tin* jilaee in which 1 served my no- 
viciati. Scott, Abbot, xxxviii. 

3. A novic(* or probationer. 

'flic abbess had been informed the night before of all 
that hud pusscii between hei iKivtriatc and Father Francis. 

Spectator, No. 104. 

4. TIh* house or se})arat(* building, in eoiitiee- 
tioii witli a eonvi'iit, in which the novices pass 
tlieir time of ]»robalion. 

novitioust (no-visli'us), ft. [< L. novieius, novi- 
iiusy new, newly arrived: see noriec.l Newly 
invenl(*d. 

What is now taught by the church of Tlome is UBjanJ 
unwarrantable, so a nocitnmnf interpretation. 

yyp. J^earaon, Expos of Oeed, ix. 

novityt (nov'i-1i), n. [< OF. Hftrtte, noritcit = 
IS]», novedad = Pg. novidade = It. novitd, < L. 
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novita{t-)Sy newness, novelty, < novuSy new: see 
hfM\] Nt‘wness; novelty. 

The nomty of the world, and that it had a beginning, is 
anothei pi oof of a Deity, and his being author and maker 
of it. JCmlyn, True Kcligiou, I. 57. 

novodamus (nd-vp-da'mus), w. [< E. de novo 
damusy we give a gi’ant anew : dc novo, anew’ (st'O 
de novo ) ; damua, 1st pers. pi. pres. ind. of dare, 
give: see date^.'] In Scots laiv, a clause suh- 
join<‘d to the disjiositive clause in some char- 
ters, w'h<*reby the superior, whether theerowm 
or a subject, grants de novo (anew^ the subjects, 
rights, or privileges therein descrilxxl. such a 
charter may he granted wliere a vassal believes his right 
defective, but, notwithstanding its nanu*, it may also be 
a that grant. Jmp. JHct. 

Novo-Zelania (no^vd-zo-hi'ni-ji), n. [NL., < K. 
AV'/r Zealand.'] In zoihjeotj.y a faunal area of t lu* 
eartirs land surface coincident, in extent with 
tin* islands of N(‘w Zealand. 

NoVO-Zelanian (no''‘'v6-ze-la'ni-an), a. [< NE. 
Soro-Zelania + -yr«.] Of or pertaining to New 
Zealand: as, “the JSlovo-Zetanian jirovinees,” 
Ilnxleji. 

novunit (uo'vum), n. See novern. 
nOVUS homo (no'vus ho'md), n.; pi. 7iori homi- 
ne,s (no'vi hom'i-iioz). [Ij., a new man: see 
new and homo.] Among the ancient Womans, 
one wh<» had raistnl himself from obscurity to 
distiiictioi) without the aid of family connec- 
tions. 

now (noil), adv. and conj. [< ME. now, non, nu, 
< AS. nu = OS. OFries. mt = J). wa = ME(E nu 
= OJIO. MHO. nu, nuy G. nu = Ic<‘l. nu = Sw. 
Dan. nu = (ioth. nu = Gr. nr = Skt. nu, nu, now ; 
also, with adverbial adiiitioii, MUG. nuon, G. 
nun = ( )llulg. nt/uc = L. nunc for *nuHee (< ^nun 
+ -ce, d(‘moiistrati ve s ullix) = Or. vvv, now. ( 'f . 

I. adi\ 1. At the present ])()int of time ; 
at the ]>res(‘nt time ; at this jiinetim*. 

Nowe this geare begiiinoth for to frame. 

Udull, hoist cr Doister, i. ;i. 
Id idure, after many years Iinprisonmeiif , is now the third 
time seated on the 'I'hronc. Milton, Hist. Eng., i. 

'I'lien, nothing but rushes upon the gionnd, and every 
tiling else mean ; rtoir, all otherwise 

I'cpyx, Diary, III. (>2. 
I hav(* a patient tmv living at an advanced age. who dis 
eliarge«l lihxid from his lungs thirty years ago. ArOuthnot. 

The sniiii.v gardens . , . opened their tlow’crs . . . in the 
lihices now oeeiipled by great warehouHcs and »>ther iims- 
sive edllk'es, 0. IF. UoltncH, Ihnerson, i. 

2. In these x>T*cseTd. times; nowadays. 

Uefore this worlds great frame, in which ul Ihhigs 
Aie now contuiiid, found any beiiig-pluce 

Sjkiimcr, Hymn of Ileaveuly Love, 1. ‘id. 

3. Hut latidy; a little while ago. 

Ay loved he that lutly lorde of hia light e, 

Tliat vs thus mighty lias mad e, that momy' w as righte noghte. 

York JUayti, ji. li. 

’fhey that but now, for lioiioiir and for plate, 

Ahuie the sea blush with blood, resign llieir hatr. 

Waller, Jaite W ar with Spain. 

4. At or by that past tiiiu*. (in vivid narration ) ; 
at this (or tluit) particular point in the course 
of evi'iils; theroupoij; tlu'ii. 

^^>w was she just before him as lie sat. 

Shak., Venus and Ad* mis, 1. [MU. 
The walls being cleared, these two kindred cavaliers 
now liasteiu'd with their forces in pursuit of the seventy 
Moiirs. Irvimj, Uramula, :)5. 

5. Things being so; as tbe ease stands; after 
what has be(*u said or done. 

being mad before, how doth she now for wits? 

Shak., Venus ami Adonis, 1. 249. 
How stiail an> man distinguish now lietwixt a parasite 
and a man of honour, where hypocrisy and Intel est look 
St) like duty and uflectioiiY Sir li. L’ Hatranye. 

6. Used as an emxihatie expletive in cases of 
command, ent reaty,r(mionKtraiice, and the like : 
as, conu*, mar, stop that I 

*‘Now, tro\vly,”8eiile she, “ihatlady were nothinge wise 
that ther-of yow reqiicred.” Merlin (E. E. T. H X ui. 501. 
Now, good angel*^, preserve the king ! 

Shak , Tempest, ii. 1. :«)(•>. 

By now, by this time -Every now and then. See 
ewnd.—TOT now, for the j»resent. 

ISo word of visitation, as ye love me, 

And mfor now 1 le leave yc. 

FleMher, Monsieur Thomas, i. 3. 

From now, from now on, fn>m this time. - Just now. 
See juMi —Now and again, sco a^aw. -Now and 
nowt, again and again. 

She swowneth now and mnv for lakke of blood. 

Chaticer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 422. 
To wattir hem eke mwe and nmve eftsoncs 
W'ol make iieni soure. 

Falladim, Husboudric (E. E. T. S.), p, 115. 

Now and then, at one time and another; occasionally ; 
at intervals ; here and there. 
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And if a straunger syt neare thoe, ener among now and than 
Reward thou him with some daynties : shew thy selfe a 
(lentleman. Baheef Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 77. 

A mead here, there a lieuth, and now and then a wood. 

Drayton. 

When I am now and then alone, and lookback upon my 
past life, from niy etu-liest infancy to this time, there are 
many faults whioli 1 euminitted that did not appear to me, 
even until 1 myself became a father. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 263. 
Nowaterstt. Socatcrirf (ft), under emf Now. . . now, 
at one time . . . at another time ; Bometlmes . . . somo- 
t lines, alternately or successively. 

Now up, now douii, as hoket in a Welle. 

Chaiteer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 675. 
Thus like the rage, of fire the, combat burns. 

And iKvu' it rises, now it sinks by turns 

Fojw, Iliad, xviii. 2. 

While the writers of most other European countries have 
had their periods and their schools, when noie classic, wow 
romantic, nmv (iiillic, anil now (Jothle inttuences predomi- 
nated, . . . the literature of England has never submitted 
itself to any such trammels, but has always inaintainod a 
self-guided, if not a wholly self-inspm*d existeiiec. 

G. r. Mardi, Hist. Eng. Lang, i. 
1 Similarly now . . . then. 

Now weep for him, then spit ut him. 

Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 437.) 
Now that, seeing tliat ; since.— Till now, until the pres- 
ent time. 

II. vouj, 1. A coiitimiativt*, usually introdu- 
cing an iiifert'iicc front or an t^xplannlion of 
what precedes. 

Nowe every wordi* and seiiti’iiee hath greet cure. 

J'aUafiiuM, ilnsbondrie (E. E. 'J’. S,), p. 6. 

Not this man, but burabbus. A’oie baiabbiiH was a rob- 
ber. tlolin xviii. 40. 

2. Equivalent to now lhal, with omission of lhal. 
Now personcs ban pareeyued that freres ])iirte with hem, 
Thise poMsessioneres preche and depraiie treres 

Piers ]*lt)wnian {V>), v. 113. 

Why should he live, now Nature bankrnjit is*'' 

Shah., Sonnets, Ixvii. 

now (non). //. f< now, adv.] The present time 
or moment ; this very time. 

Yet (1ms receiving and returning bliss. 

In this grt*t Monu’iit, in this golden Note. 

I'rtttr, Celia to Damon. 

An everlasting A’ew reigns in nature, which hangs the 
same roses on our bushes which eharmed the liornan and 
the (’lialdiean in their lianging gardens. 

Fnwrson, Works and Days, p. 156. 

now (bou), a. [< now, odr.] lT*esent. [Now 
only colloq.] 

Fond net your mistress into (he dining-room, your now 
mistiess. li. Jonson, Epieu*ne, il. 3. 

At the Ix'ginning of your now 1‘ailiainent, the Duke of 
bnckingham with other his coinpliees, often met and eoii- 
Bulled in a clumlestlne Way. Howell, Letters, 1. iii. 29. 

Defects secin as necessary to our now hajipiness as to 
their opposites, 'file nmst refulgent e.olonrs are the re- 
sult ot light and .shadows. 

Glanoille, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xxiv. 

nowadays (nou'«-driz), adv. [Formerly kom; a 
daj/s, < ME. now a dafp.s, c*tc.; < ntuv + adays.] 
In 11if‘He days; in the present, ugi* : sometimes 
used us a noun. 

Ntne a dayis I lese all that I waiiiic, 

Wlieie here before I was a tbrett.v man. 

Gcnerydes{E E. T. S.), 1. 113.3, 

And sinco the time is such, eueii now a dayes. 

As hatli great nede of prayeis truly pniyde, 

Come forth, my jiiiests, and I will by*lde your beadcs. 

Gascoiyne, Steele (.lasted. Arber), p. 74. 

For they lutwa dntfes make no mention ot Isaac, as if he 
had iiener beene borne. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p, 270. 

If ’tis by (iod that Kings nowadat/s reign, ’tis by (lod too 
that the reojile assert their own l.iberty. 

Milton, Answer to iSalrnasiiis, ii. 55. 

MethiiikH the lays of lutwndnys 
Are painfully in earnest. 

F LoeJeer, 'The .lesbir’s Plea. 

noway (iid'wu), ftf/tJ. [By ellipsis from tn no 
way.] In no woy, resp(!et., or degree ; not ut ull. 
'fho' deeply wounded, no- way yet diRnia.T’d. 

Prior, Ode to the queen, st, 8 

noways (nd'wuz), adv. [By ellijisis from in n<t 
ways. Cf. noway,] Hume us noway. 

These are secrets which we can no ways by any strengtii 
of thought fathom. Bp. Atterlmry, Sermons, II. iii. 

nowed (noud), a. [< OF. non (see nowy), knot, + 
-ed'^.] In her.y tied in a knot: said of a serpent 
n.sod as a bearing, the tail of a ht*ruldic lion,’ or 
the like. 

Reuben is conceived tolujiu* three bars wave, .ruduli a lion 
rampant, Dan a serpent nowed, Simeon a sword inqiule, tlie 
point erected, <fec. Sir T. Brotvne, Viilg. Em, v. 10. 

NoweP, Noel (no'ol), n. [< ME. nowel, nowelle, 

< OF. nowel, noncl, noel, F. noel, the Nativity of 
Christ, Christmas, a Christmas earol, = 
OHp.w^/dp7=Pg. nataJ = M. nufH7e,birth(tay,esp. 
the birthday of CJhrist, th(* Nativity, (Christmas, 

< ML. natalcy a birthday, anniversary, esp. Na- 
tale Domini, the Nativity of Christy neul. of L. 
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natalis^ of one’s birth, < natus^ bom : see natal^. ] 
Christmas : a word often use^i as a burden or 
an exclamation in Christinas son^s; hence, a 
Christmas carol, properly one written poJy- 
phonically. 

Jantii Bit by the fvr with double herd. 

And drvnketh of his buglo horn tlio wyn ; 

Blfoni hym stant brawn of the tusked swyii, 

And Nowel urioth every lusty man. 

Chaiicer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 627. 

The first Nowell tho Angel did say 

Was to three p(K)r shepherds in tlie fields as they lay ; 

111 fields where they hiykooping their sheej» 

In a cold winter’s night that was so deeji, 

Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, 

Born is the King of Israel. 

noted in N. and Q., 7(h ser., III. 201. 

Wc have no English Noels like tliose of Eustaclie du 
(’auiToy. Grove’s JHct. Music, II. 

nowel- (nou'cl or no'ol), n. [Vur. of ] 

It. An obsohdii form of — 2. ln,/'oi/pf/- 

tiKj, tlu‘ inner part of tho inold for castings of 
largo hollow articles, such as tanks, <‘islornH, 
and steam-engine cylinders of largi' size. It 
answers to thci vorv of sinallm* castings, 
nowhere (no'hwar), adv. 1 < ME. po whan^ uo 
ivhary uo war, vo iiwar, < AS. lalhwivr, < vd, no, 
-H hiciUr, where: see ita^ and ?r//c>v'.] Not in 
any situation or state; in no pla<*e; not any- 
where; by extension, at no tim(*. 

They holde of tin* Venyeyans, and I trowe they haiie itoo 
cohere so stronge a plm;e 

Sir U. (iuitljorde, 1‘ylgrymage, i> 11. 

'I’rue pleasure and poifeiU freedom are nowhere to in; 
found but in the pracliee of virtue. Tillotson. 

I’hough file art of alphabet ie writing was knf>wn in tin; 
cast in the time of tlie Trojan war, it is aorr/remnentioned 
by Homer, wlio is so exact and full in describing all the 
arts he knew. ytines, Werrks. TI, 4.*a.. 

Such idea or presentation of senseis nowhere, for it dries 
not exist in any sruise ot the word whatever 

G T. Ladd, Physiol. I’sychohigy, p. r»<Pi. 

nowhither ('nd'h\viTH''''cr), adr, (< ME. «o hwi- 
drr,nou /iindrr,<. AS. nd, no, + hinder, whither.] 
Not any wdiithcr; in no direction, or to no 
place' ; nowhere. 

Thy servant went no whdher. 2 Ki v. 2{i. 

'i'he turn whieli leads noirhither. l)e Qnineeji. 

nowise (nd'wiz), adr. [Hy ('llipsis from in na 
wise,] In no way, manner, or degrt't'; in no 
rt'spoid. 

lie will have fifty deviations from a straight line to make 
witli thisoi that party, as lu' goes along w hleli heean no- 
inse avoid. Sterin, 'rristiam Shandy, i 1 1, 

Tn whom too w'as the eye that saw, not <lim, 

The natural force to do (he tiring he saw', 

Noieise abated. Ilroieniinj, Ring and book, II. .•t24. 

nowlt, b. An obsoh'tt* form of noil. 
nowt. n. See non!. 
nowtnet, ffdr. St't* nouthe. 

nowy (nou'i), a. (< OK. none (< E. nodatiis), 
knotted, < non, a knol,: s<'(' node.] In her., 
having a, projeetioii or snuill eon vox cnrvatnri' 
nt'ar tin- midrllt': said of a licraldi<* line, or of 
an ordinary or siibonlinarv bounder! by snrdi a 
lino or lines. - Cross nowy. See . Cross nowy 
quadrant. See emss^. Fesse nowy. Same iw Jesse 
hottonj/ (which ser*, under ./V-Ajye) 

nowyed (nou'irl), fi. | In-eg. < noiri/ + -ed-. Kl’. 
7towed.2 In her., Jnmng ji small convt'x jiroji'c- 
tion, but elsr'W'hr'iv than in tlu' mirldle. - Cross 
nowyed. See rrowl . 

UOXal (nok'sal), a. [= E. noxal, < E. iio.calis, 
relating to injury, < no.ra, Inirm, injury: see 
atmoa-s'.] In lioin. lair, relating to wrongful in- 
jury or nnisanee. 

Tho vendor at the same tiini' and in the body of the 
name stipulation guarantet'd that tin* sheep or cattle he 
was selling were healthy and id a healthy stock and frei* 
from faults, and that lii**lattei had not done any mischief 
for which tluiii owmer could he li<*ld liable in a no.raI ac- 
tion. JKnet/e. Jirit., X\. 7(U. 

Noxal action, an action to recover damages to eonipen- 
sate the ])laintifi for injuiy done to liim h> tlie defendant, 
or more usually try tlie property or tlie slave or otlier sub- 
ordinate of tin* rlefendant. - Noxal surrender, (a) "I'he 
transfcj* to the- injured person of the slave or the tiling 
hy whicli the Injury was done as eonipr*nsation therefor, 
lienee — (h) The right, which eaine to he acknowledged, of 
making such a surrender in full satisfacthm, ami the con- 
scrpient limitation of tlie right trr recovm* damages done 
by a slave- to the amount of the value of the slave. 

noziallet, a. [ME., erroneously for *noe1iallc 
{^uoctial), cf. ME. noctianns, of the night, < L. 
nox {noct-) = E. nUjlit: see iiUjhi.'] Nightly; 
noc-tunuil. 

Whan roste and slope y shnlde haiie norialle. 

As rcqnereth hotlu; natun* and kynde. 

Than trobled are- my wittes alle. 

Political Poems, cte. (ed. Furnivall), p 4.‘1. 

noxious (nok'sbiis), a. [= Kg. noxio, < E. iiori- 
us, hurtful, injurious, < 7i.oxa, hurt, injury, for 
^7iocsa, < nocerv, hurt, injure: see iioeenl. Cf. 
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obnoxious. ] 1 . E urtful ; harmful ; banef iil ; per- 
nicious; as, wojc/oM,*? vapors ; animals. 

Melancholy Is a black 7wxiou» Humoar, and muth an- 
noys the whole inward Man. llrrwell. Letters, I. vl. 48. 

Kill noxious creatuj*cs, where ’tl§ sin to save ; 

This only Just prerogative we have. 

l/ryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xv. 

In the physical Bciem*<*B authority has greatly lost its 
noximiH infliienec. devmut, I'ol. Econ., p 21)1). 

The- strong smell of sul)ttm), and a elioking sensation of 
the lungs, indicated tlie im sr-ner* of nuxioun gases. 

Srience, XIII. 

2t. Cruilty; crimimil. 

Those who are noxiouH in tlie eye of (he law* are justly 
punished by tliem to wdioni the execution of the law* is 
coinitiitted Abp. Brnm/mW, Answer to Hohbes. 

^Syn. 1. Noxious, /Vr/urom.s A oixoi/o, pestiferous, pesti- 
lent, poisonous, misehie\(ms. tomiptiiig. That which is 
noxious is actively and energetically Iiaimfnl. That wlileh 
is jKirnieious is as actively desti ueti\ e. Noisome and nox- 
ious were once essentially the sann*(Hee .loh x\xi 40. mai- 
gin; I’s. xci. :t ; Ezek. xiv. *21) hut notsome now suggests 
primarily foulni'ss of odor, with a seetuidary noxiousness 
to health, rnwholesoine vapors (hat «lo not ofiend the 
sense of smell woiilil now lianll) he called noisome. 

Winds from all ipiartei.s agitate tlie air. 

And fit tilt; liinjiid element foi use. 

Else noxious. (Uneper, Task, i. 

Little hy little lie hatl indulged in {]\ih peniieious habit, 
until he had become a etmhnned npinm eater and smokt'i 
<r Ihmornn, Merv, xxiii. 

Immediately a place 

Before liis oyes ajipeai’d, sad,^ no, some, tlark ; 

A lazar-lioust* It seem’d Milton, J*. L.. xi 47s 

noxiously (nok'slnis-li ), a,li\ I n « iioxion.s nmn- 
ner; li urt fully ; jiornieiou-sly. 
noxiousness (nok'shn.s-ncs), n. Tin* (pialify or 
sitite of being noxion.s (n* Inirtf 111 ; harmfiilnoKs ; 
p<*rnieionsneHs: hs , the noxiousness of foul nir. 

Tho unlaw’fiilness of theii int<’inM*dd]ing in Hi*eularaf 
fails and using enil j«>wei, and tin* noxiousness of their 
sitting as ineinheis in tire loids’ Inuise, and jmlgi'S in tliat 
high court, etc. Wood, Atlieim; ()xt»n , II. 4.s. 

noyt(noi), r. I. [< ME. noiieii, iioien, nniien ; by 
n\i\\oros\s from a lino If, r. ) To annoy; trouble; 
vex; aiUiet.; hurt; tlamagt*. 

I am noifed ot newe, 

That Ididn may I in>;;t he. 

}'orh' Piniis, p, 147. 

By mean whereof (he people anti eountre W'^as sore vexed 
aml noi/rd vmler v. kynge.s Pahnao, t’hron., I xxvi. 

All that nojtd Ins heavie spright 
Well st'archt eftsoones he gan ajiply relief 
Of salves ami metl eines. S/Hoiser, K. i)., 1. x 24. 
In Denmarke weie full nohb eomiuert.ars 
In time past, full worth\ wuriitMiib* 

W liieli when (lie\ had tln n niarehants destroyed, 

To ]M)uerty the} ft II, tims weie (in v 7ioi/ed 

Jlnld (lift's \'o}f rei, 1. 10.6. 

noyf (noi). n. f< ME. notf, niii<, nwif, newt, ni/e; 
by a[)beresis from annoif, )/.] That wliieh an- 
noy.*^ or vt'xes; tronbh'; afllietion; vt'xalion. 
That myne angwisslie ami my noffes 
Aie Here at an t'mh York Plaits, jr. 24.6. 

Now Ootl III nivn to Noe et*n spc*ke, 

Wylde wiaktul woide,, in his wvlle greiied. 

Alltlerniiti /’orm-s* (ed. Moms), ii. .’{01. 
N’tir fiuitlesse hn*e«I ot lambes pioeuies my noy. 

Ijodyr, I'orhonius and J’lisceria. (Nares ) 

noyade (nwo-NJid'), n. (K., < noijer, OK. 7ieier, 
liter = IT. natar,< ME. neeare, drown, a par- 
tienlar ust' of 1^. neeait . Kill.] Tlie act of put- 
ting to tlojitli hy drt»w iiing; speeilieally, a mode 
of executing pt'rsoiis tluring the reign of torror 
in ]*’ran<‘(‘,pra<'t iseiltiy llo rt'volut.ionary agent 
(’ari'ier at Nantes townrti the elowe of ITJKi and 
tlie lieginning of 171)4. Tin prisoners, having been 
houiut, wereenihaiketl in a vessel w'itli a inovahU* hottoin, 
whicli WHS suddeiil} Ojiened when the vessel reaeiied the 
initidle tif the I-oiu*. tlius jnei ipitating the condeninetl 
persons into (he watei 

That UTinatuial «ag\ which leaves human iioyades and 
fusillades fai iM hiiid in mgiainetl ferocity 

fr. J/Avi, t'olin (’lout’s t'ulondar ji 1.60 

noyaucet rnoi'aus),)). [Also noianee : by;i])here- 
sis from annoitane' .^ Annoyane-e; trouble. 

Tlie single and peculiar life, is hound . . 

To kei-p itself tr‘»ni nouance 

Shnk , Hamlet, iii. l.’t, 

noyau (nwH>-\ O ), n. [K., ti kernel, nnelens: see 
artrr/K] A conbtd Tna<le by redistilling spirit in 
whicli have heeti nmeerated urange-]M‘el and 
the kerntds of ft nils, Mieh as jieuehes ami a]iri- 
cots, tlie jiroilncf of di.stilhiiion being sAveel- 
ene(l and diluted. 

noyerf, U. [ < ntnf 4- -erl; or }»y aplieresis from 
((nnoiier.\ An auiioyer; an injnrer. 

The nortli is a noyer to grass of iiU vuites, 

'rlie east a destioyer to herb and all fruits 

Tusser, I'roperties of Winds 

noyfult, ff- Annoying; hurl 

fill. 

Thus do \e reeken , hut 1 feiu’c ye r»)iin' <»f <*lerus, 

A very noiftull woniie, as Anst-oHc sheweth us 

Bale, Kyngc Johan, p. 8(5. (li alii well ) 
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Ahandone it or eschoue it, if it be noyfvll. 

Sir T. Elyot, The (Jovernour, i. 24. 

noyingt, n. [< ME. 7ioifin[i, noyentj, verbal n. of 
noij,r.\ Annoyance; harm; linrt. 

And wdu) so euer hcryth of tho same erthe vppon hym 
is safiely assuryd froine noyen;/ of any besto. 

Sir Jl. Gnyljorde, Pylgrymagc, p 64. 

noyinglyt, adr. [ME., < noijmtf, ppr. of not/, v., 
•] El an annoying matinei’ ; annoyingly. 
1 have noii'.'iit tre8I^:l^s(‘d ageyn noon of (liese iij., (bid 
knowing, and yet I am toiile and noysi/nyly I read noyijng- 
lif \ vexed with hem, to niy gret um ase 

Past on Letters, I 2t). 

noylet, n. See noil. 

noymentf, n. [liy nidieresis from annoifinent.] 
Annoyance. Arnold, (iiron., p. HU. 
noyoUS (uoi'ns), a. [< ME. notions, noifes ; hy 
aphert'sis from annoifons.'] ( nusing annoy- 
tiiico; annoying; (roulilesome ; grievous. 

Tiiou art noyonsfoi to carve. 

(’haneer, ilonse of Fame, 1 674. 
N'e man nor iieast may lest.oi lakt iej»ast-, 

For tlieir sliarpe w'ound.' and noymis iiijnnes 

tSpenscr, F (/ , II ix 1(1 

noysauncet, n. A MiddU' Euglisli form of nni- 
sanee. 

noysinglyf, Odr. Same as ntiiiint/lif. 
nozle, nozzle^ (nozi ), n. [Formerly also nosle ; 
dim. of aoA/l. Cf. nnz.:lt\] 1. The nose. [TTov. 
Kng.] — 2. Tht' projecting .sjioul or ventagt* cf 
sonietliiiig; a, terminal ]»pe or part of a pipe: 
ns, the ap-r/c of a bellow.s. — 3. Same as socket, 
as of a camilest icK.- Nozle of a steam-engine, (a) 
'I'he steam port of a eylindei. (h) 'I’hat j»art in which are- 
piaeed tin* valves that ojien and chjse the eomnmnieation 
iietvvei II the eylindei aiul the hoilei and eondensei in low- 
])ressnie ot condensing engines, and between tin ('ylin- 
det and hoilei ainl atnio, sphere in Ingli-jn essure engines. 

nozle-block (no/i-tilok), n. A block 111 which 
two bellow s-m)z](‘s niiitt'. E. II. I\ni</ht. 
nozle-mouth (nozi-month), n. The njiertiire 
or ojiening of a nozle; a twya*!* in a forge or 
nielting-l uriuK’e. 

nozle-plate 'iiozM-]>lnt), n. Ei ast('am-(>ngine, 
a seat for a slnle-vahe. E. II. hnitjhl. 
nozzle n. See no:(e. 
nozzlfe“f, c. All olisoltie form of nnzAe, 

N. S. An abbrevinlion {a) of N’eir Stifle, and {h) 
of yew Serits. 

nsebiego, n. [Africtm.] A kind of ape res(*m- 
bling the chiuijianzec, by some considt'red a 
distinct specie, s, lull ]>r<>)»a))l\ a inert' varit'ty 
tif tbe latter. 

nsunnu, n. [Native name.] A Kind of Koli or 
water-anlelojie of Africa, holms leiieolts. S(‘(‘ 
/. oh. 

N. T. An ahhrevialion of hew Ttstaineiil. 
nut, adr. An early iddle Ibitilish form of now. 
nu (nil), ii. The (Jrt'ek letter i\ corresjionding 
to tlie English n. 

nuance (mi-ons'), n. []'\, sluiding, shadt', < 
niter, shade. < nnt, a cloud, < \i.nnhes, a cloud.] 
1. Any tine of tlie dillerent gradations by 
whudi a color juisst's from its lightest to its 
darkt'st. sliade; a shadt* of tlillert'iioe or vjiria,- 
tion ill a color. — 2. A dclicatt' dt'grei' of tlif- 
terenct'in anything, as pt>rc(‘ived i»y au;* of t lit' 
senses or by tin iiitellei t : as, nnanees of sound 
or of t'Xjiression. 

He liii.s tin* envinhle gitt of evpi t'ssing hi^ exact thoughts 
ev(*ii to the finesl tntnnn, imd .dv\iiy.*i in a nnnnei that 
eliainis a critical leiMlei. Wi '<fno osfet Brt , (’X\ V. ,'<(12. 
I'nitli excel in tin* fine nnnnee'i of '.oeiul distinetion. 

t'onhnifiorary Per., L. ;{0o. 

3. In niiisie: ^a) A shading <»r coloring of a 
phrasf' or passage by n ariatioiis eitlu'r of tempo 
or of form*. Snell etteets are often indicated h} various 
iirhitiar} niaiksoi in K.-dianor oliiei (einis, (*all<‘d 
of rx/or'isioii, \ni\ tin more (leliiafe aic lefi to llie taste 
and skill of the jh i loiniei, 'the (reatnn'iit ol subtle nu- 
jinei‘s IS tlie test of eM cii.n ' and iii'tistn* powei. j\ 

ilol’id vocal ]>assage: iioritura,. [An nnw'ar- 
raiitcd use. j 

nub (mill), n [ \ sinuditic'tl spelling of knnh, 
xar. of l.noh | 1. A knob; a, iirot uberance. 

[('olloij.] — 2. El eofton- and irool-etirdintf, a 
snarl; an entanglement; a knot; ti kind). — 3. 
iNuiit : ])itli ; gist. 

nub (iiuhl, r. ; pr(‘t. and pp. nnhimi, ])]>r. nnh 
htiof. [ Kor "'knnh, vjir. of Inoh, ( I, nnh, nnh, a.] 
1. To push. — 2. 'roi)e<*Kon. Ilalhwell. [l^rov. 
Kng. I — 3. To hang t /)ur)c.s) ; uah. [44ii('V(*s’ 
sla rig.] 

\J1 Iheeonifort 1 shall liavevvlien you an* nubbed is that 
1 gave you good advice. Fiddiny, .lonatlian UiJd, iv. 2. 

nubbin (nnti'in ), ii. [ Kor * iinhhiiitf, dim. of nnh.] 
A small or imjierlect ear of maize. [(Kiilotj., 
U. S] 

l-ittle nnbbiiis\id eaily I’orn] with not mope tliaii a d<»zen 
grains to the ear. Mrs. Terhiine, The Hidden 1‘atli 
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nubble^ (nub'l), n. [A var. of nohble* dim. of 
noh^ nuh,'] A nub. The name nubble is applied 
to a rocky promontory on the coast of Maine, at 
York. 

nubble^t (nub'i), r. t, [Freq. of nub. *1cnuhf v . ; 
see nuby v. Cf. LG. nmbeuy knock.] To beat 
or bruise with the fist. 

I nubbled him bo well favouredly with my riffht, that 
you could see no Eyes he had for the Swellinga. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Eraamus, Notes, IL 4&6. 

nubbly (nub'li), a. [< nubhlcX + -yl.] Full of 
nubs, knots, or protuberances, 

CnKainW, nubbly fruit it was. 

H. JD. Blaekinore^ Ghristowell, xxxvL (Encyc. Diet.) 

nubby (nub'i), a, [< nub + -vK Cf. knobby. 2 
Full of entanglements or imperfections ; lumpy : 
as, dirty, nuhlnf cotton. 

nubecula (nu-bek'u-la), w.; pi, nubeculw (-le). 
[NL., < L. nubeculdy alittle cloud, dim. of nuhvSy 
acloud: see^m&ifoMs.] 1. [r«p.] In«is7ro«., one 
of two remarkable clusters of nobulie in the 
southern hemisphere. Nubecula Major and Nu- 
becula Minor, also known as the Magellanic 
clouds (which see, under Mayellanie). — 2. In 
pathol. : (a) A speck or cloud in llic eye. (6) A 
cloudy appearance in urine as it cools ; cloudy 
matter suspended in urine, 
nubecule (nu'be-kul), n. [= F. vuheeule = It. nu- 
becula, < L. nuhecuUij dim. of 7iubes, a cloud.] An 
isolated diminutive mass of elomis ; a cloudlet, 
nubia (nu'bi-a), n. [IiTcg. < L. aeloud.] 
A wrap of 80?t fleecy material worn about the 
head and neck; a cloud. 

Nubian (nu'bi-an), a. and n. [< ML. Nubia y 
Nubia, < 1 j. Nuliivy Qr. Norfiaty the Nubians.] I. 
a. Of or pertaining to N ubia, a region of Africa, 
bordering on the Ked Sea, and south of Egypt 
proper. The name is merely geographical, Nu- 
Dia never having existed as a distinct country. 

M. Eugfeno Bevillout has been reading the Nubian in* 
■orlptiouB of Philio. Ctmlemporary Bev., LI I. 902. 

n. ». 1 . One of a race inhabiting Nubia, of 
mixed descent. — 2. In the Nile valley, a negro 
slave : from the largo number of slaves at one 
time brought from Nubia, 
nubiferous (nu-bif 'e-rus), a. [= Pg. It. nubiferoy 

< L. nuhifeVy cloud-bearing, cloud-capped, < 
nubeSy a cloud, 4- ferre = E. />mrL] Bringing 
or producing clouds. 

nubigenous (nu-bij'e-nus), a. [= Pg. nuhigemy 

< L. cloud-born, < nubeSy a cloud, 4- 

•genuSy born: see -genons.'] Produced by clouds. 

nubilatet (nu'bi-lat), r. t. L. nubilare. pp. 
nubilatuSf make cloudy, be cloudy, < nubilusy 
cloudy, overcast: see nubilous.] To cloud. 
Bailey. 

nubile (nu'bil), a. [= F. nubile = Sp. nubil = 
Pg. nubil = It. nubilCy < L. nubilisy marriage- 
able, < nuhercy cover, veil oneself, as a bride, 
hence wed, marry.] Of an ago suitable for mar- 
riage; maniageable. 

The CouBlip BinileB, in brighter yellow dresB’d 
Tlian that which veiU the nubile Virgin’s Breast 

Prior, Solomon, I. 

nubility (im-bil'i-ti), n. [= F'. nuhilite = Pg. «m- 
bilidade; as nullile + -/fy.] The state of being 
nubile or marriageablo. [Rare.] 

Unhealthy conditions force the young into premature 
nubUity; marriage takes place between mere lads and 
lasses. Westminster Bev., CXXVI. 213. 

nubiloset (nu'bi-los), a. [< LL, nubilosusy 
cloudy: soe nubilous.^ Cloudy; aboundiug in 
clouds. 

UUbiloUB (nu'bi-lus), a. [< F. nubileux = Sp. 
nubloso = Pg. It. ymbilosoy < LIj. nubilosusy 
cloudy, < L. nuhihiSy overcast, cloudy, < nubeSy 
a cloud, = Skt. nahhasy ^ cloud, akin to nebulay 
mist, cloud: soe ncbtile.'] Cloudy; overcast; 
gloomy. Bailey. 

nucamentt (nu'ka-ment), n, [< L. nneamentumy 
anything shapcd ’likc a nut, hence a fir-cone, i 
nux {nuc-)y a nut: see nucleus,'] In bot.y an 
ament; a catkin. 

nucamentaceous (nu'^ka-mon-ta'shius), a, [< 
nucament + ‘ttceous.] In hot . : (rif ) Pertaining to 
a nucament or catkin. ( h) Nut-like in character, 
uucellus (nu-sel'us), 7i. ; pi. nuee.lli (-i). [NL., 

< L. nueella, a little nut, dim. of nux (wwc-), nut : 
see nucleus.] In bot.y the body of the ovule 
containing the embryo-sac ; the* nucleus of the 
ovule. The ovules arise os minute protuberances at defi- 
nite points upon the wall of the ovary, and consist, in the 
center of the elevation, of a conictil or B])heroidal mass of 
cells, called the nucellus. This is afterward surrounded 
by the two integuments of the seed. Also nucleus. 

nneba (nu'ka), w. ; pi. nuchm (-ke). [ML.: see 
nuke.] 1, The nape or upper hind part of the 
neck, next to the hmd-heau. — 2. In entom.j the 
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neck of the metanotum; the part of the thorax 
to which is joined the petiole of the abdomen. 
— Fascia nucha. See fascia.^ Ilgamentum nuoba. 

See liffamentum. 

nuchadiform (nu'ka-di-fdrm), a. flrreg. < 
ML. nucha y q. v., + L. f&rmay form.] Inichth.y 
having the body largest at the nape; deeper 
high fust behind the head. It is exemplified 
in a fish of the genus Equula and in the Agrio- 
pofiida'. Gill, 

nuchal (nu'kal), a. [< nucha +-<?/.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to the nucha or nape: as, the ntichal 
muscles. — 2. Inentom.: (a) Situated superiorly, 
just behind the head: said especially of orna- 
ments, processes, etc., on an insect-larva. (6) 
Of or pertaining to the metanotal nucha. — 
Nuchal ligamenl' See l^amentumnuc/to!, under liaa- 
mentum.— £filChBl tentacles, thread like organs which 
can be protruded from the neck, found in certain cater- 
pillars. They often emit a disagreeable scenL and are 
supposed to serve for driving away ichneumons or other 
enemies. 

nuchicartilage (nu-ki-kllr'ti-laj), n. [< ML. w«- 
cJiay o. V., + E. cartilage.] The nuchal carti- 
lage, lamella, or plate of many eephalopods, as 
Nautilus and Sepiay a hard formation of the 
integument in the middle of tho nuchal region. 

nuciferous (mVsif'e-ms), a. [< L. nux {nuc-)y 
a nut, + ferre' =: El bcar^.] Bearing or produ- 
cing nuts. Bailey y 1731. 

nuciform (nu'si-ffirm), a. [< L. nux (nuc-)y a 
nut, + formuy form.] In bot.y resembling a 
nut; nut-shaped. 

Nuciftaga ( nu-sif 'ra-gfi) , n. [NL . , fern, of nuci- 
fragus : see 7iu>cifrdgo'us.] A genus of corvine 
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birds, or CorvidWy intermediate in some re- 
spects between crows and jays; tho nutcrack- 
ers. There are several species, of Europe and 
Asia, the best-known of which is N. earyoca^ 
taeies. See fiutcrackcr, 

nuciftage (nu'si-fraj), n. Tho nutcracker, Aw- 
dfraga cairyocataeics. 

nucifragous (nu-sif'ra-gus), a. [< NL. nucif va- 
gus, < Jj. nux (nuc-)y a nut, -¥ frangexe ('//ror//), 
break : see fragile. ] Having the habit of crack- 
ing nuts, as a bird. 

nucleal (mi'kle-al), a. [< nucleus + -«/.] Same 
as 7mclear. [Bare.] 

nuclear (nu'kle-kr), a. [< nu-cleus + -ffr^.] 
Pertaining to a’ nucleus; having the character 
of a nucleus ; constituted by or constituting a 
nucleus ; endoplastic.— Nuclear matrix or fluid, 
the hnmogeneoiiB amorphous substance occupying the in- 
terstices of the nuclear network. Also called nucleoplasm. 
See Nuclear membrane, network, seo 

nucleus, 1 (ft). 

nucleate (nu'kle-at), ??. ; pret. and pp. nucleaiedy 
p]»r. nucleating.' [< L. nucleatus, pp. of (LL.) 
nuclearcy become like a kernel, become hard, < 
nucleus, a little nut, a kernel: see nucleus.] I, 
trans. To form into or about a nucleus. 

II. mtraiis. To form a nucleus ; gather about 
a nucleus or center. 

nucleate (nu'kle-at), a. [< L. nucleatusy having 
a kernel : see the verb.] Having a nucleus ; as, 
a nucleate cell ; nucleate protoplasm. 

nucleated (nu'klc;-a-ted), a. [\7incleate + -ed^,] 
Same as nucleate. 

Protoplasm, simple or nucleated, is the formal basis of 
all life. Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 129. 

The nucleated cell in which all life originates. 

Fortnightly Bm, N. S., XXXIX. 91. 

nuclei, n. Plural of ^mcleus. 

nucleiferous (no klo-if 'e-rus), a. [< L. nucleusy 
a kernel, + ferre = E. hrnrl.] Bearing or con- 
taining a nucleus or nuclei. 

nncleiiorm (uu'kle-i-f6rm), a. [< L. 7iucleuSy a 
kernel, + formay form.] In hot. and zobl, : (a) 
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Formed like a nucleus, (b) In the shape of a 
rounded tubercle: applied in botany to the 
apotheoia of certain lichens. Also nucleoid. 
nuclein (nu'kle-in), n. [< L. moleusy a nucleus, 
+ -m2.] The phosphorized nitrogenous con- 
stituent of cell-nuclei, it is found in two modifica- 
tions, the one soluble in alkali carbonates and hydrozids, 
the other insoluble in carbouates and only slowly soluble 
in hydroxide. It is probably a mixture of organic phos- 
phorus compounds with various protelds. 

nucleobranch (nu' kle-o-brangk), a. and n, [Ct. 
Nuclcolvranchiata.] I, a. Pertaining to the Nu- 
cleobranphiatay or having their characters ; het- 
eropodous. 

II. n, A memberof the Awcleobranckiafa; a 
heteropod. 

NucleoDranchiata (nu"'klf-o-brang-ki-a'ta), n. 
pi. [NL.: see nucleohranchiate.] A group of 
mollusks : used with various senses, (a) In De 
Blainville’s classification (1824), the last one of five orders 
of the second section of his Paracephalwhora numoica, 
divided into two famllios, Nectopoda and Pteropoda. The 
term is generally held to be a synonym of Ileteropoda, but 
it is partly a synonym of I*teropoda, and these two groups 
are not exactly distliiffnishea in the two families into 
which the author divides his nucleobranchs. Moreover, 
the order does not contain the genus Cavolinia, which is 
pteropodouB, and does contain the genus Argonauta, 
which is cephalopodouB. It therefore corresponds to no 
natural OToup, and is disused. See Nectopoda and Hetero- 
poda. (ft) By some 1 ‘ecent conchologists used as a substi- 
tute for tieUsropoda. 

nucleobrancniate (nu^klc-6-brang'ki-at), a. 
[< NL. nucleobranchiatusy < L. nuchuSy a little 
nut, a kernel, + Gr. ftpayxiCy gills.] Having tho 
gills or branohiio massed in the shell like the 
kernel of a nut; nucleobranch. 
Nucleobranchidse (nu'''kle-o-brang'ki-de), n. 
pi, [NL., < Nucleobranch (iata) + -idee.) A 
family of mollusks, practically equivalent to 
tJie order HeteropodUy but containing also the 
genus Sagitta. 

xmcleochylema (nu'-'kle-o-ki-ir/ma), n. [NL., 
< L. nucXeuSy a kernel, 4 Gr. The 

nuclear sap which fills the spaces in nucloo- 
hyaloplasm. Micros. SciencCyXXX. ii. 211. 
nuclecwyaloplasm (nu^kle-o-hi'a-lo-plazm), n. 
[< L. nuclensy a kernel, + iJ. hyaUne + {proto)- 
plasm.] That feebly staining intermediate 
substance which with chromatin forms the 
threads of the nuclear network; parachroma- 
tin; linin. 

The author prefers to speak of the Nudeohyalovlasm, 
with Schwars, as Linin. Nature, xXXIX. 6. 

nucleoid (nu'kle-oid), a. [< L. nuclcuSy a kernel, 
+ -Old.] Same as 7mcleifor7n. , 
nucleolar (nu'klo-o-Uir), a. [< nucleolus + -urS.] 
Pertaining to or liaviug the character of a nu- 
cleolus ; forming or formed by a nucleolus ; en- 
doplastular. 

However, the ultimate fate of these diverticula contain- 
ing nucleolar portions is to become cells of the follicular 
epithelium. li. Scharff, Micros. Science, XXVIII. 60. 

nucleolate (nu'kle-o-lat), a, [< nucleolus + 
-flfei.] Having a nucleolus or nucleoli, 
nucleolated (nu'kle-o-la-ted), a. [< nucleolate 
+ -crf2,] Same fid nucleolate. 
nucleole (nu'kle-ol), n, [= F. nucUole, < L. nu- 
clcolusy dim. of nueleusy a little nut, kernel: soo 
nucleus.] A nucleolus, 
nucleoli, W. Plural of nucleolus. 
nucleolid (nu'kle-o-lid), n. [< nucleolus + -id®.] 
A corpuscle whi’cli resembles a nucleolus. 

The typical nuclear network [of the mid-gut epithelium] 
... is frequently exhibited : often complicated, however, 
by the presence of nudeclids or nucleolus-like bodies. 

Jmir. Boy. Micros, Soc., 2d ser., VI. 282. 

nucleoline (nu'kle-o-lin), a, and n. [< NL. nu- 
cleolinuSy q. v.] 1, d. Of or pertaining to a nu- 
cleolinus. 

II. n. A nucleolinus. 

nucleolinUB (nu^kle-o-li'nus), w.; pi. nucleoUni 
(-ni). [NL., < nucUoluSy q, v.] The nucleus of 

a nucleolus ; the germinal point observable in 
some egg-cells within the germinal spot, which 
is itself contained in the proper nucleus of such 
an ovum. 

nucleolite (nu'kle-o-Ht), «. A fossil sea-urchin 
of the genus Nucte'oUtes. 

NucleouteB (nu^kle-a-li'tez), n. [^., < L. nu- 
cleolusy a little nut (see nucleole)y + -itesy E. 
- 4 ^ 2 .] A genus of nucleolites or fossil sea- 
urchins of the family Cassidulidccy chiefly of 
Ofilitic age. 

nucleolus (nu-kle'o-lus), «.; pi. nucleoli (-11). 
[NL., < L. nu'cleolusj dim. of nueleusy a little nut ; 
see nucleole.] 1. In zobl.y the nucleus of a nu- 
cleus ; one of the rounded deeply staining struc- 
tures found in the nucleus of a cell. The relation 
they bear to the nuclear network is still uncertain. Some 
consider them as distinct from the nuclear network (Flem- 
ming), others consider them as merely thickened knots of 
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the natwork (KlelnX The nuoleolui of the human OTum 
was dtaoovered by Wagner in 1886, and hence is aometimea 
called the tpot qf Wagner In anatomical text-booka. Bee 
cut under eett, 6. 

A large, clear, apherical nucleua la aeen in the Interior 
of the nenre-cell ; and in the centre of thia ia a well-defined 
amall round particle^ the nudeolue. 

Buxley, Crayflah, p. 187. 

2t. Specifically, in Infusoria, a minute particle 
attached to the exterior of the nucleus (or 
<<ovary^0» supposed to function as a testicle. 
But ainoe it ia toe eaaential characteriatic of a nucleolua 
to be contained within a nucleua, theae so-called nucleoli 
of protoaoans are now differently interpreted, and called 
wranudei. Bee paranueUue. 

3. In bof., a small solid rounded granule or 
particle in the interior of the nucleus. There 
may be several nucleoli in each nucleus, 
nucleoplasm (nu'kle-o-plazm), w. [< L. nudeus, 
a kernel , + NL. plasma ss E. plasm?] The m ore 
I fluid part of the nucleus, found between the 
^ nuclear threads. See nucleus f 1 (a). 
inucleoplasmic Cnu^kle-o-plaz'mik), a. [< nu- 
* oleoplasm + Pertaining to or of the nature 
of nucleoplasm. 

nucleospindle (nu'kle-o-spin^dl), w. [< 1j. nti- 
^ cleuH, a kernel, + E. spindle.] The nucleus- 
ar spindle ; a fusiform figure occurring in karyo- 
kinesis, formed of stnated achromatin figures, 
and often bearing pole-stars at each pole. 
-^^UCleUS (nu'kle-us), w. ; pi. nuclei (-i). [< L. 

nucleus^ a little nut, a kernel, the stone of a 
u i fruit, for *nuculcus (cf. equiv. nucula^^ dim. of 
nux (nttc-), a nut. Not related to E. nut.] 1. 
A kernel; hence, a central mass about which 
matter is collected, or to which accretion is 
made ; any body or thing that serves as a cen- 
ter of aggregation or assemblage ; figuratively, 
something existing as an initial or focal point 
or aggregate : as, a nucleus of trutli ; a nucleus 
of civilization. 

Then, such atoriesget to be true in a certain aenae, and 
V... indeed in that aenae may be called true throughout ; fur 
w the very nudeue, the fiction In them, aeems to nave come 
out of the heart of man in a way that cannot be imitated 
of malice. Hawthorne^ Septimiua Felton, p. 111. 

The regiments fashioned by his (CiromweU'sl master 
hand, steady, perfectly ordered, and cnthuaiaatic in their 
cause, became the nucleus of the far-famed Ironsides. 

Edinburgh ftev., CLXV, 406. 

(a) In biol.f the kernel of a cell, in general ; a cencral or 
Wj interior differentiated mass of protoplasm, found in near- 
ly idl cells, vegetable or animal, and consisting of an oval 
I ^ or rounded body composed of (l) a nuclear membrane, (2) 
nuclear network, and (3) nucleoplasm, and containing 
nucleoli. The nuclear network is made up of threads 
i- ' or fibrils which are composed of a deeply staining part, 
‘‘chromatin," and a feebly sttiinlng intermediate substance, 
'*‘‘>v^“Unin" or parachromatin (nucleohyaloplasm). In the 
^meshes of the network is found the more fluid part of 
the nucleus, the nucleoplasm (achromatin, karyochylema, 
paralininX .Jiucleoplasin, according to Carnoy, consists 
( ^ of a plastin network and a granular fluid, "enchylema.’’ 
The nuclear membrane is considered by some observers 
to be an inner limiting layer of cell-protoplasm surround- 
ing the nucleus, by others to be a condensation of the 
peripheral portion of the nuclear network. 'I'here may 
DO but one nucleus or several nuclei in one cell; and a 
nucleus may be nucleolate or not. Nuclei are generally 
proportionate in size to the cell containing them ; in some 
Instonces, however, they form almost the entire cell-mass. 
A structural difference between the nucleus and the rest 
of the cell-protoplasm is indicated by its greater resist- 
ance to powerful reagents, and by its varied reaction with 
stains. Functionally, the nucleus is the most important 
portion of the cell, as it is hero that the complex series of 
changes known as koryokinesis take place, resulting in 
the division of the nucleus and followed by the division 
of the cell. This process of niitosic or indirect cell-divi- 
sion is found in all varieties of cells, whether vegetable or 
animal, fetal or adult, normal or pathological. Instances of 
cell-division not mitosic have, however, been noted. The 
nucleus of the human ovum was discovered by Furkinie 
in 1825, and hence is often called the corpuscle of Purkinje. 
Its usual name in text-books of anatomy is germinaJL resi- 
de. Bee out under eeU, r>. (b) In zool . : (1) In ascidians, the 
alimentary and reproductive viscera collectively, when 
these are aggregated into a mass, as in the salps. (2) In 
protoaoans, a solid rod-like or strap-shaped body, having 
In many cases the functions of an ovaiy in connection 
with a nucleolus (see mudeolus, 2). (3) In echinoderms, 
the madreporiform body, (c) In aruU., a collection of 
ganglion-cells in the brain or other portion of the cere- 
brospinal axis, (d) In concA., the embryonic shell which 
remains at the apex of the mature shell, as of a gastro- 
pod ; also, the initial point from which the operculum of 
a gastropod grows. See protoconch, (e) A body having a 
stronger or weaker attraction for the gas, vapor, or salt 
of a solution than for the liquid part of it, and therefore 
modifying by its presence the freezing- and boiling-points. 
EoesUer. (f) In astron., the bright central point usually 
present in the head of a comet and often in a nebula. 
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A eenuB of gastropods: same as 
Fabrieius, 1822 — Acoessory auditory 


llUOl0U% the group of ganglion-oells situated at the junc- 
tion of the lateral and median roots of the auditory nerve. 
Also called anterior auditory nudeue, lateral nucleus qf the 
medial root, ganglion of the auditory nerve, nucleus aoeesso- 
rfiis aeugUet, and nucleus oocAlsarM.— Amygdaloid nu- 
oms. Same as amygdala, 4.— Oaudate nucleus. Bee 
oaudate, — Cervical nucleus, a group of ganglion-cells 
opposite the origin of the roots of the third and fourth 


oenrical nerves, and corresponding in position to Clarke's 
oolamn.~01avate nucleus. Bee cfamitei.— Bxtemal 
aoOMSOI^ Olivary nucleus, a short band of gray matter 
in the reticularis fpsea, just dorsad of the nucleus olivaris. 
Also called superior or laleral accessory diva/ry nudeue.— 
Inferior auditory nucleus, that part of the accessory 
nucleus which lies between the two auditory roots.— 
Diner accessory olivary nucleus, an elongated col- 
lection of gray matter lying just }>ehiiid the pyramid 
and to the inner ventral side of the (lower) olive. Also 
called anterior accessory olivary nudeus and pyramidal 
nudeus. — Lenticular nucleus. See letUieular. — Nuclei 
arcual^ small collections of gray matter near the ven- 
tral surface of the pyramid, beneath and among the 
external arcuate fibers. The largest group forms the 
nudeus areuatus triangularis, or nucleus arciformis, or 
nudeus pyramidalis anterior. Also called nudei of the 
super Aeial arcuate fibers.— BVidei lemulSCd medialis, 
small groups of ganglion-cells in the immediate vicinity 
of the leinnisciiB medialis.— Nucleus abduceutis, the 
nucleus of origin of the abducens nerve, a round mass 
of gray matter in the lower part of the pons, near the 
floor of the fourth ventricle and not far fwm the middle 
line. — Nucleus amblguus, a tract of large ganglion -cel Is 
in the substantia reticularis grisea of the oblongata. It 
fumishes fibers to the vagus and glosHopharyngeus ; other 
fibers from it turn toward the niphe. It is continued up- 
ward as the facial nucleus. Also called nueleus lateralis 
medius. — Nucleus amygdalm, U rounded gray mass con- 
tinuous with the cortex of the tip of the gyrus hippocampi, 
projecting into the end of the descending cornu ot the 
lateral ventricle. Also called amygdala and amygdaloid 
tuberde.—NnclevLB anterior thalaml, the gray matter 
of the thalaniUB corresponding to the anterior tubercle, 
separated fn)m the inner and outer nuclei by septa of 
white matter. Also called nudeus sxiperior thalami, nu- 
cletts of the anterior tubercle, and nudeus caudatus thalami. 

Nucleus bulbi fomicis, the gray matter within a cor- 
pus albiciim.— Nucleus caudatus, the caudate nuclcuiL 
the upper ganglion of the corpus striatum, separated 
from the lenticular nucleus by the interital capsule. Also 
called the intraventrietdar ganglion of the striate body . — 
Nucleus centralis inferior, a group of gaitglion-ceiis 
in the substantia alba of tlie upper part of tlie oblongata 
and lower part of the puns, between the lemniscus andthe 
posterior longitudinid fasciculus, on both sides of tlie 
middle line. Also called nucleus centralis qf Roller. — Nu- 
cleus centralis superior, a eoUecUon of gangllon-cells 
in the tegmentum of the upper part t)f the pons, on either 
side of the middle line and between the posterior longitudi- 
nal fasciculus and the decussation of the superior pedun- 
cles of the ceretielluni. — Nucleus cuneatus extemus, 
a small separate gray mass external to the principal nu- 
cleus funiculi cuueatL— Nucleus dentatUB. Bame as 
corpus dentutum (a) (which see, under corpus). — Nucle- 
us dentatUB cerebeUi, the convoluted shell of gray 
matter lying in the white substance of either he.nisphoro 
of the cerebellum, and open on its median side. Also 
called corpus dentatum cerebeUi, nucleus denticulatus, nu- 
deus flmtrriatus, nueleus U'tdiculatus, corjnts ciliare, corj/us 
rhotnhoideum, and corjms rhonifM)idale.—BVLCl6VLB embO- 
lifonuis, a clavato mass of gray substanre lying mesially 
to and partially covering the hiluiii of the nucleus denta- 
tus corobelli. Also called Nucleus eXteruUB 

thalami, the gray matter of the outer part of the thala- 
mus, extending posteriorly into th<* piilvimir, and sepa- 
rated from the Inner nucleus by the lamina medallaris 
medialis. Also called nudeus lateralis thalami. — Nucleus 
fUniCUU anterioris, a group of large ganglion-cells lying 
on the median side of the tiypog]i>ssal roots, at about the 
middle of their course through the oblongata. Also culled 
nudeus of anterior root-zone. Nucleus fuuiculi cuueati, 
the bo<lv of gray matter with ganglion-cells In the ujipor 
end of the cuneaie funiculus. Also called cuneate nucleus 
and restifnrm nucleus.— BvLCleMB funiculi lateralis, the 
separated part of the anterior cornu of the spinal cord 
continued into the oblongata, lying in the lateral column 
near the surface, liehiiid the olivaiy nucleus. Also etdled 
nudeus anterdaferalis, nueleus lateralis . — Nudeus fuui- 
CUll teretis, a tract of fusiform ganglion -relJs lying close 
to the middle line and close to the surface in the. funi- 
culus teres of the floor of tlie fourth ventricle. Also called 
nudeus medialis.- Nucleus globOSUS, a small round mass 
of gray matter between the imeleuseiiiboliformls and the 
nucleus tccti.— Nucleus intemus thalami, the gray 
matter of the inner part of the thalamus, separated from 
the outer and anterior nuclei hy septa of white matter. 
The Internal nuclei of the two hides are united by the 
middle commissure Also call ed nueleus medialis thalami. 
— Nucleus lateralis. (U) The nucleus funiculi lateralis. 
(b) ^ine as daustrum., 1 . - Nucleus lenmisci lateralis, a 
collection of ganglion-cellH in tlie tegmental region of the 
upper part of the pons, close to the lateral surface, giving 
fillers to the lateral i<*niiuseii8. -Nucleus lenticularis, 
the lenticular nueleus, the lower layer nucleus of the 
corpus striatum, divided liy niedullary laniime into three 
zones, the outer of wliieh is called the putamen, while the 
two inner arc called tlie yfobus pallidtuf. Also called the 
extraventricular ganglion qf the striate- body and nueleus 
Nucleus of Bechterew, the ill-defined 
group of ganglioii cells lying dorsad of Deiters’s nucleus, 
from which it is elaimed by Kechterew that some of the 
fibers of the medial root of the auditory nerve arise. Also 
called nudeus anyulans, jnrincipal nudem of the nermis 
vestibularis, and nudeus vestibularis.- 'SVLClWlB Of Dei- 
ters, a mass of gray matter containing large cells lying 
on the inner side of the rostiform liody, and giving origin 
to the medial root of the auditory nerve. Also called outer 
auditory nudeus, ascending root, medial nudeus of the me- 
dial root, and lateral jHirt of the nudeus superior.— Nucleus 
Of Luys, an almond-shaped gray mass with pigmented gan- 
glion-cells in the regio subthalamica. Also called corjms 
sdUhalamicAim, Luys’s body, nudeus amygdalifonnu, and 
nueleus pedunetdi cerebri.— BuclBVkB of JPauder, the ex- 
panded extreniftv of the white yolk of an egg, beneath the 
blastoderm. -Nucleus oUvaxls superior, a convoluted 
plate of gray matter lying dorsad of the trapezium, not 
prominent In man. It appears to be connected with the 
accessory auditory nucleus of the opposite and to a less de- 
gree of the same side through the trapezium, with the poste- 
rior quadrigeminal body of the same side through the lat- 
eral lemniscus, and also with the abducens nucleus of the 
same side. Also called nudeus dfintatus partis oommism- 


raliSiBTid upper or superior divary body or dive.— NuflleUB 
pontiB, or, in the plural, nudel poUtls, gray matter 
with numerous small nerve-cells included between the 
fibers of the ventral or crustal part of the pons.— Nucleus 
retloulaxlB tegmeutl pontis, an assemblage of scatter- 
ed ganglion-cells in tlie pons, on both sides of the raphe, 
between the lemniscus and the posterior longitudinal fas- 
ciculus, and cerebralward from the nucleus centralis in- 
ferior.— Nucleus tecti, a small mass of gray matter in 
the white center of the anterior part of the vermis of the 
cerebellum, close to the median line on either side. Also 
called roof -nudeus, nudeus fastiyii, and suJbdantia ferru- 
ginea supmor.— Nucleus trapezli, ganglion-cells scat- 
tered among the fibers of the trapezium. Also called nu- 
deus fmpezoMfe*.— Principal auditory nucleus, a gray 
mass of triangular cross-section, forming a prominence on 
the floor of the fourth ventricle (tiiberculuni acusticum). 
The striai mediillares pass over it. Also culled central, in- 
ner. or posterior nudeus, median nudeus of the lateral root 
and median portion of the nucleus sujterior.— Py ramidal 
nucleus, the inner accessory oUvai 7 nucleus.— Red nu- 
cleus, a mass of gray matter witli numerous large pig- 
mented cells in the tegmentum of tlie crus cerebii. I'o 
It the BUjierlor cerebellar peduncle of the opposite side 
proceeds. Also called nucleus of the t-egmentum, nudeus 
tegmenti, and tegmental nticZem;.— Restlform nucleus. 
Same as nudeus funiculi cuneati. 

Nucula (nu'ku-lji), n. t^L., < L. nucula, a 
little nut, dim. of wi/or 
a nut.] A genus of acopha- 
loiiB or conehiferous niol- 
lusks, formerly referred to 
the /I rcuto; or ark-shells, now 
made typo of the family Nu- 
rulidrr. The size is small, and the 
shape resembles that of a beech- 
nut, whence the name. Tliorc are 
about 70 living species, of which 
N. nucleus is typical, and numer- 
ous extinct ones, among w'hlch is E. cobbddice of the Eng- 
lish crag. 

Nliculacea (nu-ku-la'se-a), n. pi. [NL., < Nu- 
eula + -acra.] A siiperJamily or suborder of 
bivalves, ineluding the families Nueulidw and 
Lf'didw. 

nuculaniTim (nu-ku-la'ni-um), m.; pi. nueulanin 
(-il)* [NL.,< \j. nucula, a little nut: see nucule.] 
In a Huix^rior indehiscent fleshy fruit, con- 
taining two or more cells and several seeds, as 
the gra)>e. 

nucule (nu'kiil), n. [< L. nucula, a little nuf, 
dim. of nux (nuc^), a nut: see nucleus.] In Clia- 
raceWy the female sexual organ. 

In Clmracen? the female organ has a peculiar stfucturc, 
and is termed a nveule. Eneyc. Brit., IV. lf>8. 

NuculidSB (nu-ku'li-de), w. p/. [NL., < Nucula 
+ 4d(V.] A family of liivalves, typified by the 
genus Nucula ,* tlio nntsludls. The shell is of small 
size and angular trigonal form. The cartilage is internal, in 
a pit, ami the hinge has two rows of diveighig compressed 
teeth. The animal has a large, discoidal foot, with a trans- 
verse serrate periphery ; the mantle-flaps are freely open 
and aslphonate ; the gills arc small and plumifomi. They 
are found in all seas, ami have great geological antiquity. 
Tlie family is used with varying limits, and sometimes 
extended to include the Ledidat and various extinct rela- 
tives, 

Nuda (nu'dji), n. pi. [NL., nent. pi. of L. nudus, 
naked: see nude.] A name tliat has been vari- 
ously used as I hat of an order or grouji of naked 
animals, (a) Naked reptiles, or batrachians, the third 
order of reptiles, corresponding to the modern Amphibia-. 
Ojigni, tell. (5) The “naked molluskB’’of C’nvier - that Is, 
the tiinicaricB, ascidians, or sea-siiuirts. (c) Nakeu lobose 
protozoans, having no tost, as ordinary atmoiias The gen- 
era /I w-a'&a, (Hirama'ba, Ijithaimr'ia, Dintnnaeha, and others 
arc {\uda. ((/)Tlu* term is also repetitively applied to sev- 
eral different groups of infusorians, ineniborH of each of 
which arc classitted as either Audu or Loricat-a. 

nudation (nu-da'sliqn), n. [< L. nudatio{n-), a 
stripping naked, nakednc'ss, < uudarc, pp. nuda- 
fu.\‘, make naked, bare, < uudus, naked: see win'^^*.] 
Tlie act of making burt' or naked. Johnson. 

UUddlo^ (niid'l), u. (Var. of noddle^.] The 
iiaiie of the neck. IlalliwcU. [J^ov. Eng.] 

nuadle*'^ (mid'l), r. ; pret. and pp. nuddled, 
ppr. nudiHing. [( Irigiii obscure.] To stoop in 
walking; look ilownward. [Prov. Eng.] 

Whether this jirovorb may have any further reflection 
on tin* iieople of this ( ouiit^, as therein taxed for covet- 
ouHiiosH and constant tiudling on the earth, I think not 
worth the empiiry. Ray, l*rovorb8 (l«78), p. 810. 

nude (nud), a. [= F. nu = Bp. nudo = Pg. nu 
= Jt. nudo, < L. nudutt, naked, bare, exposed: 
Hvo naked.] 1. Naked; bare; uncovered; spe- 
cifically, ill arty undraped; not covered with 
(lr«,])(*rv : as, a nude statue. 

We shift and bedeck and hedrape us; 

Thou art noble and nude ami antique. 

A. C. Suinbume, Dolores. 

2. Tn law, naked ; madi^ witliout consideration : 
said of contrai'ts and agreements in which a 
consideration is wholly lacking. — 3. In hoi. 
andi-ooV. : (a) Bare; destitute of leaves, hairs, 
bristles, feathers, scales, or other exterior out- 
growth or covering, (h) Not supported by diag- 
nosis or description ; mere ; bare : said of ge- 
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neric or specific terms, in the phrase nude name^ 
translating the technical designation nomen 
nudum. See wy>?wcw.— Nude matter, a bare allega- 
tion of Bomothing done.— Nude pact, a naked contract 
or agreement; a pact made without coiiHideration: in legal 
UBe, commonly in the Latin form nudum pcudum. A prom- 
ise which was originally a nude pact may become a valid 
contract by f ho act of the promisee on the faith of it, such 
as to supply the coribideration invited by the promise.— 
The nude, the representation of the undraped human 
figure, considered as a special branch of art. 

Of anything distinctly American there is little trace, ex- 
cept an occasioiutl negro. Of the nude^ or the “ideal,” or 
the fanciful, there is no example. 

2'he Acadenny^ No. 891, p. USB, 

- 83 m. 1. See list under naked. 
nudely (uud'li), adv. In a nude or naked man- 
ner; nakedly. 

nudeness (nud'nes), n. Nakedness; nudity, 
nudge (mg), V, t.; pret. and pp. nud<tcd^ ‘ppr. 
nudging, [A var. of dial, nodge (Sc.), for 
^knodge, ^knotchy assibilated formof Av/or/r. Cf. 
Dan. knugcy press, ult. related.] To touch gen- 
tly, as with the elbow; give a hint, or signal 
to by a covert touch wit.h the hand, elbow, or 
foot. 

nudge (mg), n. [< nudge, p.] A slight push, 
as with the elbow; a covert jog intended to 
call attention, give warning, or the like. 

Mrs. General Likens bestows a nvdtjf' witli her ellmw 
upon the General, who stands by her si<le. 

ly. M. /taker, ^ew Timothy, p. 130. 

nudlbrachiate (nu-di-hra'ki-at), a, [< L. rm- 
diWy naked, + hrachiumj brarehium, the fore- 
arm: see hrachium,'] In rodV., having naked 
arms; specifioall^v, having tentacles which are 
not ciliate, or whicli are not lodged in a special 
cavity. 

nudibranch (mi'di-brangk), a, and n, [Cf. Am- 
dibranchiala.'] I, a. Barae as nudibranchiatc, 

II. w. A member of the JSudihranehiata, 
Nudibranchia (nu-di-brang'ki-ll), n, pi, [NL.] 
Same m Nudibranchiata, LatreillCy 1825. 
nudibranchian (nu-di-brang'ki-an), a, and n. 

I. a. Same as nudibranchiatc, 

n. n. Same as midibranch, 

Nudibranchiata (nu-di-brang-ki-a'ta), n, pi, 
[NL., i\eMt.p\.,oinudibranchiatu8: see uudibran^ 
chiate,^ An order of opisthobranchiate Gaste- 
ropoda; the naked-gilled shell-less gastropo<ls. 
The branchioc, when present, are external and uncovered, 
on various parts of the binly ; they are in some cases sup- 
pressed entirely. The order is a large one, represented by 
numerous spcides, especially in tropical iiLd wann seas. 
The diversity in the character of the gills, aa well as of 
the Jaws and teeth of the odontophore, has caused them 
to he separatf'd into nuinerons families, the most conspic- 
uous of which arc the Dorididir «uid Jidididee. Also caJled 
Opmnobranchiata, Nolohra ne.hiata. 

nudibrauchiate (Jiu-<U-braiJg'ki-«.t), a, and n. 
[< NL. nudibranehiatus, < L. nudusy naked, + 
hrancliiw, < Gr. /^prg'j/a, gills.] I. n. Having 
naked gills or uncovered branchia); specifically, 
of or pertaining to the Nudibranchia la : opposed 
to cryptohranchiatc, 

II, n, Bamo as nudibranch, 
nudicaudate (nu-di-kaMat), a, [< L. nudusy 
naked, + cauday tail: see caudate, ^ In rooY., 
having a tail which is hairless, 
nudicaul (mi'di-k&l), a, [< L. nuduSy naked, 
bare, + canliSy a stem.] In bot.y having the 
stems loafiess. 

nudifleatiou (nu'''di-fi-ka'shpn), n. [< L. nudiiSy 
naked, bare, exposed, + -ficare, < faecrCy make 
(see -fication),'} A making nakt'd. Westmin- 
ster Rer, 

nudifidiant (nu-di-fid'i-an), 71, [< L. 7iuduSy 

bare, 4* Jidesy faith: see'/hi^/t.] One who re- 
lies on faith alone without works for salvation. 

A (Christian must work ; for no nudifidian, as well as no 
nullifidiun, shall be admittedinto heaven. 

Itev. T. Adame, Works, II. 280. 

Nudiflorae (nu-di-flo'rtO» n,pl, [NL. (Benthara 
and Hooker, 188'd), fetn. pi. of nudiflorus: see 
nudiflorons.'] A serii's of monoeotyledonous 
plants. They arc cluiraet4*rizod by the solitary or cohe- 
rent corpi'ls and by the fact, that flt>ral envelops are either 
absent or reduced to scales or bristles. ’I’he group includes 
5 orders— the arnin, screw-pine, cattail, duckweed, and 
cyclunthus families. 

nudiflorous (nuHli-fio'ms), a, [< NL. nudiflorusy 
< L. 7iudusy naked, + flos (flor-)y a flower.] 1. 
Having the flowers destitute of hairs, glands, 
etc. — 2. Belonging to the stories XndiJlora\ 
nudifolious (nu-di-fd'li-us), a.' [< L, nndnSy 
bare, + folium, loaf.] (^laraelonzed by bare 
or smooth leaves. 

nudUt, n. [Origin obscure.] A pledget made 
of lint or cotton wool, and dipped in some oint- 
ment, for 11 ill dressing sores, wounds, etc. 
E, rhillipsy 1706. 
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nudiped (nu'di-ped), a, and n, [< NL. nudipea 
(rmar‘)y < L. nuduSy naked, -f pea (ped-) ss E. 
foot,"] I, a. Having naked feet, 
n, 71, A nudiped animal. 

Nudipellifera (nu^di-pe-lif'e-ra), n, pi, [NL.. 
neut. pi. of ^nudipellifer : see nudi 2 )elliferous,] 
The amphibians or batrachlans : so called from 
the naked skin, in distinction from scaly rep- 
tiles. Bee A7nphibiay 2 (c). 
nudipelliferous (nti^di-pe-lif 'e-rus), a, [< NL. 
^nndijtcllifer, < L. nudu^ naked, + jtellia, skin, 
+ ferre = E. hcar^,'] Heaving a naked (that is, 
not scaly) skin, as an amphibian; of or per- 
taining to the Nudipellifera, 
nudirostrate (nu-di-ros'trat), a, [< L. nudus, 
naked, + rostruniy beak : see rost7'ate.'] Having 
the rostrum naked, as a hemipterous insect, 
nudiscutate (nu-di-sku'tat), a, [< L. nudus, 
naked, 4* acuttmy a shield : see scutate,'] Hav- 
ing the seutellura naked, as a hemipterous in- 
sect. 

nudity (nu'dj-ti), w.; pi. 7iuditics (-tiz). [< F. 
7iudite = Pr. nudetat = Pg. nuidade = It. iiuditdy 
< L. 7iudita{t-)Sy nakedness, bareness, < 7iudusy 
naked: see nuds,] 1. Amide or naked state; 
nakedness; bareness; exposedness; lack of 
covering or disguise. 

Many souls in their young nudity are tumbled out among 
incongruities, and left to “ find their feet ” among them, 
while th(‘ir elders go about their business. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, I. 215J. 

It may appear that I insist too much ujam the imdity 
of the Provencal horizon. . . . But it is an exquisite bare- 
ness ; it seems to exist fur the purpose of allowing one to 
follow the delicate lines of the hills, and touch with the 
eyes, us It were, the smallest inflections of the landscape. 

H. James, Jr., Little Tt»ur. p. 189. 

2. In a concrete sense, a nude or naked thing; 
also, a representation of a nude figure; any- 
thing freely exposed or laid bart^ 

Sometimes they took Men with their heels upward, and 
luiiTy’d them about in such an uiidecont manner as U» ex- 
)u>sc their Nudities, Maundrcll, Alep})o to .1 eriisalem, p. 9r>. 

The world 's all face : the man who 6hows his heart 

Is hooted for his nuditiee, and B<*oni’d. 

Voun^/, Night Thoughts, vlii. 

lie (Harry Tidbodyl had piles upon piles of gray paper 
at his lodging^ covered with worthless nudities in black 
and white chalk. Thackeray, On Men and Pictures. 

nudum pactum (nu'dum pak'tum). [L.: nu- 
dum, neut. of nud'USy bare, naked; 2 )actum, a cov- 
enant, a contract : see pact] Bee nude pact, 
under nude, 

nud (nii-il/), a, [F., pp. of nver, shade: see 7W- 
ance,] In her,, same as invrekee, 
nug (nug), ??. [Cf, nog^y nig^,] 1. Arudeiin- 
sliaped piece of timber ; a block. [T*rov. Eng.] 
— 2. A knob or protuberance. [Prov. Eng.] 
nugacioust (nu-ga'shius), a. [< L. nugax {nn- 
gac-)y trifling, < 7iuga2y trifles: see nngw,] Tri- 
fling; futile: as, disputations. Gian- 

villvy Vanity of Dogmatizing, xvii. 
nugacityt (nu-gas'i-ti), n, [< L. 7ingacUa{t-)Sy 
a irilliiig playfulness, < lj,7iugaXy trifling: see 
nugarious,] Inutility; triviality; something tri- 
fling or nonsensical. 

But Bticli arithmetical nugadUcs as are ordinarily re- 
corded for his, in dry iiuinhers, to have been the riches of 
the wisdorne of so famous a Philosopher, is a thing be- 
yond Jill credit or prohabillty. 

i>r. H, More, Def. of Philos. Cabbala, i. 

nugse (nu'je), n, 2 )l, [L.] Trifles ; things of little 
value ; trivial verses. 

nugationt (im-ga'shon), n. [= Pg. 7mga^do = 
It. nugadonCy < L. 7mgatuSy pp. of nugariy jest, 
trifle,' cheat, < 7iuga^y trifles: see 7mga\] The 
act or practice of trifling. [Rare.] 

As for the received opinion, that putrefaction is caused 
either by cold or peregrine and preternatural heat, it is 
but nngatwn. Bawn, Nat. Hist., § 839. 

nugatory (nu'ga-to-ri), a, [= Bp. Pg. It. 7in- 
gatorio, < L. nugaiorius, worthless, futile, < ww- 
gaior, a jester, a trifler, < nugariy pp. nugatuSy 
jest, trifle: aoo fiugation,] 1. Trifling; futile; 
worthless ; without significance. 

Descartes was, perhaps, the first who saw that defini- 
tions of words already as clear os they can he made are 
nugatory or impracticable. 

Uallam, 1 11 trod, to Lit. of Europe, III. lii. § 101. 

2. Of no force or effect; inoperative; ineffec- 
tual; vain. 

For Metapliysic, wc have assigned unto it the inquiry 
of formal and fliiul causes ; which assignation, as to the 
former of them,* may seem to be nugatory and void. 

Bactm, Advancement of Leanilng, II. IC‘2. 

A second and a tlilrd proclamation . . . greatly extend- 
ed the nugatory toleration granted to the Ih-esbyterians. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

Those provisions of the edict which affected a show of 
kindness to the Jews were contrived so artfully as to he 
nearly nugatory. PreeooU, Ferd. and Isa., i. 17. 
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nue'{^),n. [Egypt.] In Egypt, a large 
>oat, used for transportation of cargo, 
troops, etc. 

An Egyptian nuggar, laden with troops for Khartoum, 
has been wrecked on the river Nile. 

New York Herald, 8opt. SO, 1884. 

nuggflt (nug'et), n, [Early mod. E. also niggot; 
prob. dim. of nugy wty, a lump, a small piece : see 
nugy wiffi. Hardly, as some suppose, for ingoty 
unless through a form ^ningoty with initial », 
adhering from the indef. article.] A lump; a 
mass; especially, one of the larger lumps of 
native gold found in alluvial deposits or placer- 
mines. 


He had plenty, he said, displaying a pocketful of doub- 
loons and a nugget as big as a doughnut. 

J, W, Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 80. 
nuggety (nug'et-i), a, [< 7iugget 4- -yl.] Hav- 
ing the form of a nugget; occurring in nuggets 
or lumps. 

It [alluvial gold in South Africa] is coarse and nuggeUy 
as a rule, well rounded, and generally coated with oxide 
of iron. Quoted in lire's IHot, IV. 412. 

nuggy (nug'i), w.; pi. nuggies (-iz). [Origin ob- 
scure.] In the Cornish mines, a spirit or gob- 
lin: a knocker. Bee knocker y 2. 
ntlgi^ (iiu' ji-fi), V, t,\ pret. and pp. nugifiedy ppr. 
'hngifging, [< L, 7iugWy trifles, nonsense, + fa- 
ccrcy make (see -/y).j To render trifling, silly, 
or futile. [Rare.] 

The stultifying, nvgifying effect of a blind and uncritical 
study of the Fathers. Coleridge, 

nuisance (nu'sans), 71 , [< ME. nuisaneCy nu- 
sanccy 7ioisanc€y noisauncf y noysaunccy < OF. 7ioi- 
sanccy nuisancCf F. 7iuisancc = I*r. noysensay no- 
::cnsn = It. noccficoy nocenziOy < ML. iiocenUOy a 
hurt, injury, < L. 7 iocen{t-)s, ppr. of 7ioeerCy hurt, 
harm : see nocmly and cf . 7ioisant.] If. Injured or 
painful feeling; annoyance; displeasure; grief. 

Anon had tliay full dolorous noysaunce; 

As at diner sate, at thor own plesaunce. 

Horn, of J^nrtenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3873. 

2. An annoying experience; a grievous inflic- 
tion; tronbie; inconvenience. 

IIo wjis pleas’d to discourse to mo about my hook in 
veighing against the nuisance of y* smoke of London. 

Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 1, 1061. 

Tho nuisatuie of fighting with the Afghans and the hill- 
men their congeners is this, that you never can tell when 
your work is over. 

Arch. Forbes, .Souvenirs of some (Continents, p. 107. 

In February of that year [1884J Mr. Justice Stephen de- 
livered his well-known judgment, declaring that crema- 
tion is a legal procedure, provided it ho effected without 
nuisance to others. Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 6. 

3. The infliction of hurt or injury. 

Helpe me for to weye 

Ageyne the foende, that with his handes tweye 
And al his might pliikke wol at the balance 
To weye us doun ; keepe us from his imsnnce. 

Chaucer, Mother of God, 1. 21. 

4. Tliat which or oiii' who annoys, or gives 
trouble or iujury; a troublesome or annoying 
thing; th 8 ,t which is noxious, offensive, or ir- 
ritating ; a plague ; a bore ; applied to persons 
and things. 

But both of them fpride and folly] are mtisances which 
odiicntion must remove, or the person is lost 

Smith, Sermons, V. I. 

It is always a practical difficulty with clubs to regulate 
the laws of election so as to exclude percmiitorily every 
social nuisance. Ewersnyi, Clubs. 

It makes her a positive nuisance! 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 89. 

5. In laWf such a use of property or such a course 
of conduct as, irrespective of actual trespass 
against others or of malicious or actual criminal 
intent, transgresses the just restrictions upon 
use or conduct which the proximity of other 
persons or property in civiiizod conimunities 
imposes upon what would otherwise be rightful 
freedom , Thus, tho use of steam-power, though on one’s 
own premises and for a lawful purpose, may he a nuisance, 
if by reason of being in one of several closely built dwell- 
ings the vibration and noise cause unrtiasonable injury 
to the adjacent property and occupants. Any serious 
obstruction to a highway or navigable river if not au- 
thorized by law is a nuisance ; hut tho temporary use of 
a reasonable port of a highway for a legitimate purpose, 
such as the moving of a hiiilding or the deposit of build- 
ing materials going into use, is not necessarily a nuisance. 
The question of nuisance always is, at what point the sel- 
fish use of a right transcends the obligation to respect the 
welfare of others. A common nuisance, or jmhlic nuisance, 
is one which tends to the annoyance of the public gener- 
ally, and is therefore to he redressed by forcible abate 
ment or by an action by the state, as distinguished from 
a private 7iuisanee, or one which causes special injury 
to one or more individuals and therefore will sustam a 
private action. Thus, if one obstructs a highway any per- 
son may remove the obstruction, hut only the public can 
prosecute the offender, unless a particular individual suf- 
xers special injury, as where he is turned fl‘om his road 
and compelled to go another way and suffers thereby a 
specific pecuniary damage, in which case it is as to him a 
private nuisance, and he may sue. 
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nuisancer (nU'san-s^r), w. [< vmiaanoe + -erl.] 
One who oauBes an injury or nuisance. Black- 
stone* 

nujeeb (iiu-j§b')» [Hind, nc^ib^ < Ar. nn^lb, 
noble.] In India, a kind of half-disciplined in- 
fantry soldiers under some of the native f<ov- 
ernments; also, at one time, a kind of militia 
under the British. Yuls and Burnell^ Anglo- 
Indian Glossary. 

nuke (nuk), n. [< F. nuque, < ML. nucha^ the 
nape of the neck.] The nape of the neck. Cot- 
qrave. 

nuke-bonef (nuk'bon), n. The occipital bone; 
especially, the basiocoipital. 

OabasUaire. [F.] The Nape or jyt^ilre-l)one. The bone 
whereby all the parts of the head are supported ; some 
call it the cuneal bone, because It Is wedffelike, thrust In 
between the bones of the heac^nd the upper Jaw. 

Cotgram. 

null (nul), a. and n, [= F. nul^ fuilla =r Bp. 
itulo = Pg. It. nullOf not any,< L. nullns, not any, 
none, no (fern, nulla (sc. mv), > It. nulla, > G. 
null, nuUe = Icel. nul = Sw. noil, nolla = Dan. 
nul, n., zero, cipher, naught), < not, 4- ullus\ 
any, for *unulH,% dim. (with indef. effect) of 
nnufi, one : see 07ie, and of. E. any^ nit. < owe.] 

1. a* 1. Not any; wanting; non-existent. 

That wholesome majorfty of our people whose experi- 
ence of more metropolitan glories is sniull or mdl. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 80(J. 

2. Void; of no legal or binding force or valid- 
ity ; of no efficacy ; invalid. 

Archbishop Bancroft . . . was fully convinced that the 
court was illegal, that all its jiidgiiicuts would be nidi, 
niul that by sitting in it he should in cur a serious rosponsi- 
bility. Macavlay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

Any such presumption which can bo grounded on tbeir 
having voluntarily entered into the contract is commonly 
nuvt to nvll. J. S. Mill. 

rhe acts of the Protectorate were held to be null alike liy 
the partisans of the King and by the partisans of the I’ar- 
liarnent. B. A. Freeman, Amer. liCcts., p. 190. 

3. Of no account or Kigniiicarice ; having no 
character or exprewHion ; luigative. 

Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly mdl, 

I-Hjud perfection, no more Tenngmm, Maud, ii. 

II. n* 1. Homothin^ that haw no force or 
moaning; that which ih of a nt5gativo or meau- 
ingless characti'r; a cipher, literally or figur- 
atively. 

Complications have been introduced into cipliers fcO P* 
tograpliic systems] by the einployinent of *' dummy” let- 
ters, —**niuls uud iiisigulllcants,’’ as Bacon terms them. 

Bneyc. Hr it., VI. (571. 

The danger is lest, in seeking to draw tbenfuiual, a man 
should <lraw the mdl, ami write the novel of society in- 
stead of tlie rotnatuui of man. 

IL h. Stevemon, A Humble Ileiuonstrauce. 

Bpocifically — 2. In musical notation, the char- 
acter 0, denoting — {a) in thorongli-bass, lluit 
the bawfi note over whitih it is placed is to ho 
]>layed alone, the other parts resting; {b) in 
the ting(3riiig for striiig(‘d instruments, that tlie 
note ov(3r which it is nlaced is to he played on 
an open string. — 3. The raised part in nulling 
or nulled woik:. This when small resembles a 

b('ad; when longer, a spindle nuU method. 

Se(; method. ^ 

null (nul), [< ML. nullare, make null, < L. 
Kullus, not any, none: see null, a. Of. annul.'] 
I.f trarm. To annul; deprive of validity; de- 
Hfcroy; nullify. [Rare.] 

Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms, 

No more on me have power; their force is indl'd. 

Milton, .S. A., I. 93,5. 

intram, [< null, n., 3.] 1. To form nulls, 
or into nulls, as in a lathe. S(?e nulling. — 2. To 
kink : said of a whalemeif s lino as it runs from 
th(i line-tub. — Nulled work, in wood fur ninq, i>iece8 
w Wood turned to form a scries of connected knobs or pro- 
tuberances resembling In general contour a straiglit string 



Nulled Work and Lathe. 

lever t b, b, a^ustabie knife-holders ; c, ann ; d, back-rest ; 
s, rack i A, head-stock. 


of beads : much used for rounds of chairs, bedsteads of the 
cheaper wrts, etc. In operation, the lever a Is lifted by 
the left hand, while the right band grasps the upwardly 
extending handle of the carriage. Tnis brings the knife 
gintx) action, and by moving the caiTiage longitudinally 
the stick is turned round. Next the lever a is lowered 
into the position shown, and by moving it up and down 
the arm c engages the teeth of the rack e Buccessivcly, 
bringing the knives held In h, h into action, which fonii 
tlie beads one after unothcr. 

mdlah (nul'a), n. [E. Ind.] In the East In- 
dies, a watercourse : commonly used for the dry 
bed of a stream. 

nulla-nulla (nul'a^nnl'a), n. [Also nulWi-nul- 
lah; a native name.] ‘ A club made of hard 
wood, used by the aborigiues of Australia. 

nuller (nul'f'r), w. [< null, V., + -crl .] One who 
annuls ; a nullifier. 

As for example, if the gcnemllity of the guides of Thrls- 
tondom should be grosse idolators, bold mdlers or abroga- 
toui-s of the Imlispensahle laws of Christ by their corrupt 
iiistltiitea J)r. H. Mwe, Bef. of Moral ( abbala, iii. 

nullibietyt (nul-i-bi'e-ti ), u. [< LL. n ulliln, no- 
where (<L. nullm, not any, + /7n, there, thitluu*), 
+ -ety.] The state or condition of being no- 
where. Bailey. 

nullibistf (nul'i-hist), u. [As LTa n nllibi 4- -ht : 
see nnUilyiety.] On<3 wdio advocated the princi- 
jdcs of nullibiety or iiowhercncss : applied to 
the Cartesians. Ixrnuih-Flnniug, 
nullification (nuF'i-fi-ka/sbpn), n. [< LL. nulli- 
fi<‘alio(n-), a despising, contempt, lit. a making 
as nothing, < nuUiJicare, d(‘spis(‘, lit. make no- 
thing; see nullify.] The a('t of nullifying; a 
roTuiering void and of no eff(«ct, or of no legal 
effect; specifically, in V. S. the action of 
a State intended to abrogate within its limits 
tli(3 operation of a f(‘d(‘ral law’, under the as- 
sumption of absolnt<* State sovereignty. Tim 
doctrine of iiullitlcution — that ih, the doctrine that tin? 
power of a State to nullify acts of Ctnigress is an integral 
feature of Aiiioricaii cofistitntioiial law, and not revolu- 
tionary was elaborated by .lohn r Calhoun, and applied 
by South Carolina in 1832. See below. 

Hut the t(jpie which became the l»?adiiig feature of the 
whole debate, and gavt? it an intoiest which cannot (iie, 
wsis that of nnllijication—thii aSHUnied right of a state to 
annul an act ot ('origress 

T. H. Benton, Thirty Years, I. 1.38. 

The difllcult part for our gevernnient i^ how to nullify 
mdlijlcation uud yet to avoid .a <*ivn war. 

//. Adams, Gallatin, p. (545). 

Ordinance of Nnlliflcation, an ordlnanoe passed by a 
State convention of South ('aroliiia, November 24th, 18.32, 
declaring void certain acts iif the t nited Stat<‘8 Congri'ss 
laying (iuties and iinpohts on impoits, and threaleniuK 
tliat any attempt to enforee those aet.- except thiough 
the c<Kirt8 ill that State, woiiM t»e followed by the Bee»*B- 
sion of South Can»lina from the t'nion. It w'as lepealcd 
by the State convention whu h met on March lt5th, 1833. 

nulUfidian (nul-i-tid'i-un ), a. uiid //. [< L. null us, 
not any, none, -¥ fi ties, faith, trust: ma faith.] 
I. a. (’)f uo faith or religion, 

A solitldean ( 'hri.Htian is a nulUjidean pagan, and confute.s 
his tongue with his hand. Felthmn, KeHolves, il. 47. 

II. u. One w'bo has no faith; an unbeliever; 
ail itditbd. 


I am a N nlU-fidiun, if (here be not throe-thirds of a scru- 
jile more ot suinpHiieiiiinini in tins eonfeetion than ever I 
put ill any. Ii Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 

Celia was no longer tin? etnnul elierub, but a thorn in 
her spiiit, a pink-and white nullifidian, worse than any 
discouraging presence in the “IMlgrim's Progress.” 

(ieorge Ffiot, Middlemareh, i. 4. 

nullifier (miri-fi-er), u. [< nullify - 1 - -erL] 1. 
One wdio nullifies or msikes void; one wbomain- 
taiiis tli(3 right to nullify a coiilratd by one of 
the parties. — 2. In T. S. hist., an adherent of 
the doctrine of nullifi<*ation. 

Hundreds of eyes closely Herutinized the face of the 
great nidlijier" as he look the (»ath to BUpi>ort the eon- 
stitution. //. v^ni Thdstt, ,lohn C. Calhoun, p. 104. 


nullify (iiul'i-fi), r. I A pret. and pp. nullified, 
ppr. nullifying. [< Idv. nullifware, despises, 
contemn, lit. make nothing or mill, < L. niillus, 
noim, + facerr, niuke, do; soo -/>/.] To annul ; 
mak(3V0id; reii<h*r invalid; deprive of force or 
efficacy. 


It is to pull (Mirist down from the cross, to degrade him 
from his medlatoiship, and, in u word, to null\fg uud 
ovaciiuto the whole woik of man's rodomption. 

South, Sermons, II. xiv. 

His pride got into an uneasy condition which quite rod- 
lit'u'd his lioyish satisfacthm. 

tvvorge Elwt., Mill on the Floss, ii. 1. 


lie will endeavor to evade and nullify thu laws In all 
ways which will not expose him to immediate eriticisni 
or condemnation. The Nalven, XLVIIl. 2J>9. 


=Syil. Annul, Annihilate, qUi. fiee neutralize. 

nulling' (ntiriiig), //. [Verbal ii. of null, r.] 
The act or proci^Hs of forming nulls : as, a null- 
tw (/-lathe; a nulUug-UnA. 
nullipara (mi-lip'a-rji), w.; pi. nulUparm (-lo). 
[NL. : see nulliiiaroiw.] A woman, especially 


one not a virgin, who has never had a child; 
correlated with primipara, multipara, 
nulliparous (nu-liii'a-rus), a, [s NL. nullimra, 
< L. nullus, none, 4-* parere, bring forth.] Of 
the condition of a nullipara, 
nullipennate (nul-i-pon'at), a. [< L. nullus, 
none, 4 winged; mi^pcnnaic.] Hav- 
ing no llight-featlun'S, as a penguin: correlated 
with loiigipeiinatc, hreripviniate, etc. 
Nullipennes (nul-i-pen'ez), u. pi. [NTj., < L. 
nuUiis, mmc, -f peinia, wing; see pen^,] The 
penguins, as having no flight-feathers, 
nullipore (nuri-pof), n. [< b. millus, uxoTie, 4- 
porns, a juissage, pore : see pore.] A little 
coral-like seaweecl, particularly CoralUna offici- 
nalis. See cut under CoralUiih. 
nulliporous (nul'i-p6r-us), a. [< nullipore 4- 
-ous.] Consisting of or rosembliiig a nullipore. 
nullity (mil'i-Li), n.; pi. nnlhiies (-tiz). [< F. 

)iiillite=: Pr. hullitad=: Sp. nultdad = Pg. nidli- 
dude = It. null ltd, < L. uwif/i/.v, not any, none: 
see null, a., and -////.] 1. The state or quality 

of bo in^ null or void; w^antof forc(* or (.‘flicacy ; 
insignificance; notbingness. In fcic, nullity exists 
when the instrument or act has a material but not a legal 
existence. (Gtmdmnit.) In civilian', a distimdion is made 
between absolute and relative nullitg. In the former, the 
act has no effect wlmtcvi?r, and anybody alfccted by the 
act might invoke the iiiillity of it. Such an act i.s said to 
be void. In tbe latter, the nullity could be invoked only 
by tlie particular persons in whose favor It is estuhlished, 
as where a contract is made by an infant. Such an act is 
said to be voidable. It is not null until so declared. 

A nd have kejit 

Hut what is worse than nullity, a mere 
(Capacity calamities to bear. 

J. Heammmt, I’sychc, v. .30. 

The old Academy of .Sciences w'a8tt?d thirty years of 
eollective efforts in the chemical study of plants by dry 
distillation before it perceived the nullity of its inetmul. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVII I. 600. 

2. That whitdi is null, void, invalid, or of no 
for(*(» or (‘flicacy; a nonentity. 

Tliis charge, sir, T maintain, is wholly and entirely iii- 
BUllicicnt. It is a mere ual/fty. 

I). tVehster, Speech, March 10, 1818. 

The Declaration was, in tin? eye of the law', a nullity. 

Maeaalny, Hist. Kiig., vli, 

Th(‘ iiltimati‘, aggregate, or absolute etloctof even the 
best epic under the sun is n nullity. 

Foe, 'I’lie Poetic Principle. 
Action of nullity, in eix'il hoe, an action instituted to 
set asid?' a contract, ronveyane-e, judgmenl, or judicial 
sale, beeaiise void or voidabb*. 

null-line (nuriin ), n. A lino such that tho per- 
ptoul iculars from any point of it on tli(‘ .sidos of 
a given Iriangb' add iq) lo zero, with certain 
conventions us to their forms, 

Num., Numb. Abl»r<*viations of Aiumhers, a 
l)ook of tho Old T('s(nnienl. 
numb (mini), a. (Early mod. E. num (the b in 
numb, as in limid, b<‘ing excr(‘sc,ent), < ME. 
Home, uomcii, iiuiuen, taken, s(*iz(‘d, doprivc^d of 
sensation, < AS. iiuiiicu, pp. of nimau, titko; 
cf. heuiuiaii, ppr. heiiumvn, take away, deprive 
of sensafion, benumb: se(‘ ((//abj If. Taken; 
seized. 

Thow ert nmne tln*f y-wis ! 

Bevesttj IJamtoan, p. 73. (Ilalliiirll.) 

2. ])e])rived of tin* power of soiisation, as from 
a stoiqmgo of tlie cirenhition ; torjdd; bcuieo, 
stu])eiiod; pow(*rh'8s to feel or act; as, lingers 
iiiniih with cold; iiuiuh sense's. 

Leaning long upon any psu't nmketh it numb -And asleep. 

liaeon, Nat. Hist 

.Struck pale and bbxidles.s, . . . 

Even like a stouv innig*', told and numb. 

Shak., Tit. And., iii. 1. 269. 

3t. ProdiKuiig numbness; bonuinbing. 

Tie did lap me 

Evi'n in his ow'ii gjiniients, and gave himself. 

All thin and naki'd, ti» tin* numb ctdd night 

Shale., Rich. Til., ii. 1. 117. 

s=Syn. 2. Bemimhed, deatu jud, paralyzed, insensible, 
numb (num), /'. (. [Early mod. E. num ; < ME. 
uome.ii, make numb, < nome, numb: soo numb, 
((.] 1. To dejirivo of the ])ower of sensation; 

dull the s(‘iise of feeding in; benumb; render 
torjiiil. 

Etei nal Winter should his Honor shed, 

Tho' all thy N'(?rve8 were numb’d with (?mlb’ss Frost. 

Congreve, 'J’oars of Amaryllis. 

While the freezing blast numbed our joints, Imw warm- 
ly would be press me to pity his tlann', and glow with 
mutual ardour ! Sheridan, 'rhe Rivals, v, 1. 

2. To rend (U* dull ; deaden; stupefy. 

Like' lyfiill heat U) nummed senses brought. 

And life to fecle that b>ng foi death had sought. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. xi. 4.5. 

With u misery numbed t<» vittne’s right. 

' /;. Jonson, l’oc?ta8ter, v. 1. 

The sad mechanic exercise, 

Like dull uarcotics, numbing pain. 

Tennyson, in Mciuorium, v. 
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numbedness (numd'nes), w. [< numhedy pp. of 
numhy 4* -ncss.l Numbness. 

NarcisKiiB flowers . . . have their name from numbed- 
new or Biupefaetioii. Bacon, Physical Pables, xi., £zpL 

If thr ncrvo he quite divided, the pain is little — only a 
kind of Hfnpor or numbedness. Wiseman, Surgery. 

number (nnm'bei;), 71. [Also dial, ntimnwr; < 
ME. numbrcy ^lombrc, numhery noumhrCy < OF. 
nombrvy F. nombre = Sp. iiuniero = Pg. It. numv- 
ro = 1). nonnnrr = O. Dan. 8w. 'tiummer, < L. nn- 
W6TM.V, a number, a quantity, in pi. numb('rs, 
mathematics, in gi’am. nuiiiber, etc.; akin to 
Or. voting, law, (Mistom, etc., a strain in music, 
etc., < vtfinvy distribute, apX)ortion; see nomr^y 
nomc^.li 1. That character of a collection or 
plurality by virtue of which, when the indi- 
viduals constituting it are counted, the count 
ends at a certain point — that is, with a certain 
numeral ; also, the point (or numeral) at which 
the count ends. See def. 3. 

It is said that before the Turkish capture Otranto num- 
bered twenty-two thousand inhabitants ,* it lias now hard- 
ly above a tenth of that number. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 5^*23. 

2. Quantit^y or amount considertnl as an aggre- 
gate of the individuals eoniposing it; aggregate. 

For tho thcr was a Erie in tlie forest 
Which of children had a huge noumbre gret. 

Horn, of Parte nay {E. E. 'J'. S.), 1. 87. 

Tho mmber of tho dead long oxceedeth all that shall 
live. Sir T. Bruume, Prn-burial. 

3. A numeral, or word used in eouuting: other- 
wise called a cardinal number: as, the number 
that comes after 4 is 5 ; also, in a wider sense, 
any numeri(;al expression denoting a quantity, 
magnitude, or measure. Euclid docs not consider 
one us a iiuniiu;r, Kaintis makes it the lowest number, aud 
modern mathematicians trout not only 1 , but also 0 , as a 
number. 

Yf 30 couelteth cure Kyndo wol 30 W tcllc, 

That in mesurc (Jod made alle niauoro thynges, 

And sette hit at a sertayn and at a syker nuinbre, 

And ncnipnede hem names and numbrede the sterres. 

Piers Plotmnan (C), xxiii. 2 f»r). 

Nundiers arc so much tho measure of every thing that 
la valuable tiiut it is not possible to demonstrate the sue- 
oess of any action or the prudence of any undertaking 
without them. Steele, Spectator, No. 174, 

4. A writ t (‘11 arithmetical figure or series of 
figures signifying a numeral. — 5. A collection ; 
a lot; a class. 

Lot thy spirit l>ear witness with my spirit, that I am of 
tliermraocr (»f thlsio elect, because 1 love the beauty (»f thy 
house, because 1 captivate mine undeistunding to thine 
ordinances. Donne, Sermons, vL 

Let it bo allowo<l that Nature is merely the collective 
tiumo of a number of co-(‘Xisiences and seipiences, and that 
God is merely a synonym for Nature. 

J. Jt, Seeley^ Nat. Heligion, p. 48, 

6. A considerable collection; a large class. 
[Often in tln^ plural.] 

After men began to grow to a number, the first thing we 
read they gave thoniselves unto was tlie tilling (»f the earth 
and the feeding <)t cattle. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 1 (». 

Bo the diHor<ier never so despemte or radical, you will 
And numbers in every street who . . . promise a certain 
cure. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxlv. 

7. The capacity of being counted: used espe- 
cially in the hyiiorbolieal phrase without num- 
ber. 

There is so moehe multytude of that folk, that thel ben 
urtthoulen nondtre. Mandeville, Travels, p. 04. 

8. A numeral of a. series affixcnl in r(‘giilar or(h*r 
to a scries of things: as, the number of a house 
in a street. — 9. One of a series of things dis- 
tinguished by consecutive numerals: used es- 
pecially of s(M’ial publications. 

'riiere was a number in the hawker’s collection called 
('nnscrits Franvais, which may rank among the most dis- 
suasive war-lyrics on record. 

J{. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 137. 

10. The doctrine and properties of numerals 
and their relations. 

The knowledge of number as such is gained by means of 
a series of perL'eptiotis and an exercise of the powers of 
comparison and abstraction. 

./. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 192. 

11. Numerousn(*ss; the character of being a 
large collection: nsi^d in this st*nso both in the 
singular and in the plural. 

Number itself impurteth not much in armies, where tho 
men are of weak courage. Bacon. 

In numbers confident, yon Chief shall baulk 
His LtU’d’s impei’ial thirst for spoil and blood. 

Scott, l>on Eoderlck, Conclusion, st. 4. 

12. In f/ram.y that distinctive form which a 
word assumes according as it is said of or ex- 
presses one individual or more than one. The 
lorm which denotes one or an individual is the stnyidar 
number; tlie form that is set apart for two individuals 
(as in Greek and Sanskrit) is the dual number; while that 
which refers to more than two, or indilferently to two or 
more individuals or units, constitutes the plurai number. 


Hence we say a noun, an adjective, a pronoun, or a verb li 
in the singidar or the plural number, 

13. In phran.y one of the perceptive faculties, 
whose alleged organ is situated a little to the 
side of the outer angle of the eye, and whose 
function is to mve a talent for calculation in 
general.— 14. Metrical sound or utterance; 
measured or harmonic expression ; rhythm. 

I love measure In the feet, and number in the voice ; 
they uro gentlenesses that oftentimes draw no less than 
the* face. B. Jonson, Epicmiie, iv. 1 . 

It is obvious that there is nothing in musical elements 
beyond the mere aspects of numb^ and rapidity which 
directly imitates thought. 

J. SuUy, Bensation and Intuition, p. 235. 

16. ^l. A succession of metrical syllables; 
poetical measure ; poetry ; verse. 

I lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. 

Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 128. 

Divine melodious truth ; 

Philosophic numbers smooth. Keats, (»dc. 

16. In musie: (a) One of the principal secjtions 
or movements of an extended musical work, as 
of an oratorio. Usually the overture in such a 
case* is not counted. (/>) Same as opuft-n timber . 
—Abundant number. Bee a&timfant.-- Algebraic 
number, a root of an algebraic equation with whole num- 
bers for its coefiicientB.— Alternate, amicable, apoca- 
lyptic, applicate, artificial numbers. Bee the adjeo 
tlves.— A number of, several; sometimes, many: as, I 
have still a number of letters to write. —Articulate num- 
ber, a power of ten: so called because signified by a 
Joint in fingor-oounting.— Bemoulliau numbers. Bee 
/mu.— Binary, cardinal, characteristic, cir- 
cular, complex, composite numbers. Bee the adjec- 
tives. - Compound number, (at) A number consisting of 
an article and a digit, (b) The expression of a quantity in 
mixed denominations. — Cubic number. Same as cube, 
2 . Deficient, diametral, enneagonal number. Bee 
tile adjectives.— Euler’s numbers, the numbers Ey, E 4 , 
etc., which occur In the development of sec x by Mac- 
hill rin’s theorem : namely, scca; = 1 -f Eya!y/ 2 ! E 4 a; 4 / 4 ! 
-f etc.— Even number. Bee event, 7 .— Feminine, 
urate, Galilean, golden, etc., number. Bee the adjec- 
tives — Gradual number, the ordinal number of a term 
after tho first in a geometrical progression.— Hankel’s 
numbers, certain algebraical symbols which are not, 
properly speaking, numbers, but are units of multiple al- 
gebra. Th(5y possess the property that the value of the 
product of any two of them has its sign reversed when the 
Older of tho factors is reversed. They are named after 
llaiikcl, who wrote a book about them ; but they had jiro- 
vlously been employed by Grnssmann aud by Cauchy. 
Otherwise called aUterwjde ixn/to.— Height Of an alge- 
braic number, the place of the nuniuer in a certain 
lineal aiTaiigement of all such numbers.— Hendecag- 
onal, heptagonal, heterogeneal, heterogeneous 
numbers. Bee the adjectives. - Homogeneous num- 
ber, a multiple of a single unit. - Icosahedral, ideal. 
Imperfect number. Bee the adjectives.- Incompos- 
ite numbers, same as prime nundters. - Linear num- 
bers. Bee litwar.— lAne of numbers. Bame as Gunter's 
line («) (which sec, under Kw« 2 ). Ludolphian number, 
the ratio of tin* circumference of a circle t(» the diameter, or 
3.141592(55358979823840204338.8279502884: ho called because 
calculated by Ludolf van Oeulen to 30 places of decimals. 
— Masculine numbers. Bee masetdine. — Measure of 
a number. See m^amre. - Mixed number, the sum of 
a whole number and a fraction.— Modular numbers. 
Bee modular. — Mysteries of numbers, a branch of high- 
er arithiiietlc.— Number of the reed, in weaving, tlic 
nuiiibci of dents in a reed of a given length. This num- 
ber d(*tertiiines the fineness of tho cloth, as two threads 

8 ass through each dent. Also called set of the reed. 
lumher one, self ; one’s self. iColloq. j 
No man should have more than two attachments, the 
first to mtmher one, and the second to the ladles. 

Dickens, I’ickwick, iii. 

Perfect, prime, rational, ultrabemoullian, etc., 
numbers. Bee the adjectives.— Pythagorean num- 
bers. Bee Pyt ha ytrrean.— Theory Of numbers, the doc- 
trine ot the divisibility of numbers.— To lose the num- 
ber Of one’s mess. See loset. 
number (iium'b6r), v. t. [< ME. 7iomlm:Uy nou7u- 
bretiy nowmhreUy nowmereUy < OF. numbrei'y noum- 
brer, nnmbrer, F. 7iombrcr = Pr. 7iu7nerary www- 
brat'y nombrar = 8p. Pf?. ttunwrar = It. name- 
rare, < L. n inner are, number, count, < numerusy 
a number: see 7iumhery w.] 1. To count; reck- 
on; H,s(*>(*rtain the number of, or aggregati* of 
iiidi vidua Is in ; enumerate. 

They are nowmerde fulle neghe, and namodc in rollez 
Bexty tbowsandc and tone for<sutho of sekyre mciio of 
urmez Morte Arthdre (E. E. T. 8 .), 1. 2C59. 

The Kelnpiies at Vonys canne not be nownthred. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travoll, p. 7. 
If a mail can numlteriXw dust of the earth, then shall 
thy seed also be numbered. Gen. xiii. 19. 

2. To mak(‘ or keep a reckoning of ; count up, 
as by luiTiiiTig or setting down one by one ; make 
a tally or list of. 

Dauid’s Vortuos when I think to number. 
Their multitude doth all my Wits incumber . 

Tliat Ocean swallowes me. 

Syh^ster, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii.. The Trophies. 
I cannot number ’em, they wore so many. 

B. Jonson, Vnlpone, i. 1 . 
If thou vllt yield to great Atrldos’ pray'rs, 

(Hfts worthy thee his royal hand prepares; 

If not — but bear me, while I mirnber o’er 
The proffer’d presents, an exhaustless store. 

Pope, Iliad, iz. 842. 


8. To complete as to number; limit; come to 
tho end of. 

The sands are number'd that make up my life. 

Shak., 8 Hen, VI., 1. 4. 25. 

Quick ! quick ! for nu7nber'd are my sands of life, 

And swift; for like the lightning to this field 

1 came, and like the wind I go away> 

M. ArTudd, Sohrab and Bastum. 

4. To reckon as one of a collection or multi- 
tude ; include in a list or class. 

He was numbered with the transgressors. Isa. liii. 12. 

A book was writ of late coll’d ** Tetrachordon," 

And woven close, both matter, form, and style ; 

The subject new ; It walked the town awhile, 

Numbering good intellects ; now seldom pored on. 

Milton, Bonnets, vi. 

5. To put a number or numbers on; assign a 
distiiuitive number to ; mark the order of, as of 
the members of a series ; assign the place of in 
a numbered series: as, to mmber a row of 
houses, or a collection of books. — 6. To possess 
to tho number of. 

It was believed that the Emperor Nicholas numbered 
almost a million of men under arms. 

Kinglakc, Invasion of the Crimea, 1. 

7. To amount to ; reach the number of : as, the 
force under the command of Cessar numbered 
45,000 men. — 8 . To equal in number. [Kare.] 

Weep, Alb 5 m, to death and captivity led, 

Oh, weep ! but'thy tears cannot nuinber the dead. 

Campbell, l^chlel’s Warning. 
= ByXL 1 and 2. To tell, calculate, reckon, call over, sum 
up. 

niimberflLlt (num'bfer-ful), a, [< number + -fid.'] 
Many in number; numerous. 

About tho year 700 great was the 
company of learned men of the Eng- 
lish race, yea, so numherfnll that 
they upon the point excelled nil 
nations, in learning, piety, and zeal. 

Waterhouse, Apology, p. 50. 

numbering-machine (num'- 
b6r-ing-ma-8hen'0» w* A ma- 
chiue tliat automatically 
prints numbers in consecu- 
tive order, as on a series of 
pages, tickets, bank-notes, or 
checks. 

numbering-press (num'b^r- 
ing-pres), u. 8ame as wwm- 
heriufi-Tuaehine. 

numbering-stamp (mim'ber- 
ing-stainp). u. A simple form 
of niimberiug-machino, used 
by baud to numb(*r tickets or 
pages. A series of wheels bearing 
the figures from 0 to 9 lU’e so con- 
nected that the pressure resulting 
from applying the stamp to an ob- 
ject sets in motion the unit-wheel, 
whicli in turn communicates motion 
to the successive wheels for tens, 
hundreds, etc. 

numberless (num'biir-les), a. 

[< uiwther + dess.'] 1. With- 
out a Tmmb(‘r; not marked 
or designated by a number. 

— 2. lunumc'rable; that has 
not been or cannot be counted ; unnumbered. 

I forgive all ; 

There cannot bo those tmmberless otfences 
'Gainst me that 1 cannot take peace with. 

Shak.,Uei\. Vlll., ii. 1.84. 

Voices and footfalls of the numberless throng. 

Bryafit, ily 11111 of the City. 

numberoUBt (num'b6r-us), a. . [Also numbrom, 
noumberous; < 7iumber + -ous. Cf. numcromJ] 

1, Numerous. 

This inilo makes mad a noumberouse swarme 
Of subjects and of kings. 

Drant, tr. of Horace’s Batires, ii. 8. 

2. Consisting of poetic numbers; rhythmical; 
metrical. 

Tlio greatest part of Poets have apparelled their poeti- 
call luuentions In that numbrous kindc of writing which 
is called verse. Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrio. 

Numbers (num'b^rz), n. The fourth book of 
the Old Testament: so called because it begins 
with an account of the numbering of the Israel- 
ites in the beginning of the second year after 
they left Egyjit. It includes part of the his- 
tory of the Israelites during their wanderings. 
Abbreviated Num„ Nu7nb. 

numberyt (num'bftr-i), a, [< number + -y^.] 

1. Numerous. 

Bo many and so numbery armies. 

Sylvester, Battle of Yvry. 

2. Melodious. 

Th* Accord of Discords ; sacred Harmony, 

And Numh'ry Iaw. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, IL, The Colamnes. 
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Nnmbennd^-htaTn p. 

(T, nuiiibcriii{;.wheelti 
each witl^ ten Arabic 
figures. I to .rcro inclu- 
sive ; 0, .irUir mi which 
the wheels turn ; c, frame 
which tiirnes the .irlwr 
.111(1 wlieels; d, guide- 
rods on which the frame 
( slides; »*, spritm which 
IS compressed liy the 
frame in st.iiiipiiii; ; j, 
ratchet-wheel with ten 
teeth corresjjonding to 
tlic** ten Arabic fi(;urcs, 
1, a, 3, etc., to o; g;, 
sjiritiK-pawl, which, on 
the spring; bcini; com- 
pressed, eng.'igcs the 
tooth of the ratclicl- 
wlieel next to th.it pre- 
viously cni^aircd ; A, an- 
otherspring-p.iwj, which 
prevents back motion ; 
A, hcinclle; i, interme- 
di.ile carrying-mecha- 
nism. 
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numb-fish (num'fish), n. The electric ray or 
torpedo: so called from its power of benumb- 
inK* Also called cramp-fish. See torpedo, 

numbles (num'blz), n,pl. [< MK. nomhtes, mourn- 
hleSjUotvmbilSf nmomylm.i OF. nombles, numbles 
(of a deer, etc.), pi. of nomble (ML. reflex num^ 
biliSj numbllc^ nebulus, etc.), the parts of a deer 
between the thighs, a loin of veal or pork, a chine 
of beef, also dim. mmblet, nnmblct, monihlel, non- 
blelj in like senses, lit. navel (in this sense also 
nembre, uenhre, nmbro), cf. dim. nombril^ F. nom- 
brilf navel, var. (with initial w for /, as also in 
vivdf nkwau^ for livel, level*; see Icrd^) of lom- 
blef lonblSf lumblCf lombre, lumbre, limhcy navel, 
pi. kidneys, prop, Vomble^ etc., < le, the def. art., 
+ oniblCf oniml (F. ombiltc) = Pr. otmbilic = Sp. 
ombligo = Pg. umfnyoy embigo = It. ombelico, 
bdlico, bilico =: Wall, bufic, navel, < L. unibili- 
CHS, navel; see umbilicus and navel. In the par- 
ticular sense ‘loin^ (of veal, etc.), OF. lotnblCy 
lonibrey etc. was prob. confused with lombCj 
longe, < L. lumbus (dim. lumbulus)^ loin; see loin. 
The E. form numbles, by loss of initial n (as also 
111 umpire, etc.) became umbles, sometimes writ- 
ten humbles, whence humble-pie, now associated 
with humble^, a.] The entrails of a deer. 

Then he fette to Lytell Johan 
The nwnMes of a doo. 

Lytell Gegte o/ liobyn Hode (Childs Ballads, V. 74). 

Some, as it is reported, lay a part of the Nvmbles on the 
fire. Purchae, Pilgrimage, p. 371. 

pnm bneaa (nuin'nes), ?/. The state of being 
numb; that state of a living body in which it has 
not the power of feeling, as when paralytic or 
chilled by cold ; torpidity ; torpor. 

Come away ; 

Bequeath to death your nmnhnetw. 

Shak., W. T., v. 3. 102. 

My heart acheR, and a drowRy mindntem pains 
My aeiise, as though of hemlock 1 had drunk. 

Keaie, (Jde to a Nightingale. 

uumbroust (num'Virus), (t. See uumhvrous, 

num-cumpus (num-kum'pus), n. [A dial, cor- 
ruption of non compos.'] A fool ; one who is 
non compos mentis. Davies. [Prov. Eng.] 

8 a like a gntat mim eumptus 1 lilnhher'd awaay o*thc bed. 

Tennymn, Northern (/obbler. 

numeite, m, Hee moumvUe. 

numen (nu'meu), w.; j)l. uumina (nu'mi-nii). 
[L., divinity, godhead, deity, a god or goddess, 
the divine will, divine sway, lit. a nod, for 
men, < *}uiere, in eomp. anliueve., intmere (= (h*. 
vevvtv), nod; se(< Hutatam.] Divinity; deity; 
godhead. 

The Divine presence hath made all places holy, and every 
place hath a Nuuien in it, oven the eternal (lo’d 

Jer, Taylor^ Works (od. 1835), 1. 112. 

Numenius (m>me'ni-us), m. [NL., < (Ir. viwpij- 
vKKj, a kind of curlew, perhaps so calh'd from 
its croscent-shajmd be}ik,< vovuyvioi, of the new 
moon, contr. of vvopfjvioc, < vio^, new, 4* fdivy, 
moon : see new and nuton ^ . ] A genus of the snipi^ 
family, Seolopaddo' ; the cnidews. The bill ia very 
long, slender, and decurved, with the tip of tlie npnor 
mandible knobbed ; the toes are seinlpalnuite , the hallux 
ia present, siuall, and elevated , the taihUR is iiiueli longer 
than the middle too, Rcutollato only in front, elsewhere 
reticulate. There are about 15 H]»ecio8. found all over the 
world. See curlew, whimbrel, and cut under douyh’bird. 

numerable (nu'me-ra-bl), a. [= OF. nombra- 
ble., numbrablc = ^\}. numerable =r Pg. numeracd 
= It. numembile, < L. numierabilis, that can be 
num))ered or counted, < numerare, count, num- 
ber: see numerate.] Capable of being numer- 
ated, counted, or reckoned. 

In regard to (4od they are 'numerable, but in regard to 
vs they are multiplied aboue the sand of the sea shore, in 
as much as wee cannot comprehend their number. 

Ilakeioill, Apology, IV. iv. 3. 

One of those rare men, numerable, unf«)rtunatcly, but us 
units in this world. The Century, XXXI. 404. 

numeral (nu'me-ral), a. and n. [= F. numeral 
(OF. nombral) == Sp. Pg. numeral = It. mtmeralv, 
< ij. numcralis, pertaining to number, < numerus, 
a number: see I. a. 1. Pertaining to 

number ; consisting of numbers. 

The dependence of a long train of nmneral progresRlon. 

Locke. 

2. Expressing number: representing number: 
as, numeral letters or characters, such as V or 

equation. Soe equation. =-Syn. 
^utneral Numerical. Numeral is more concrete than 
; as, numeral adjectiveB or letters ; numerical 
value, difference, equalitv, or equations. 

< 11 . n, 1 , One of the series of words used in 
counting; a cai’dinal number. — 2. A figure or 
ena^cter used to express a number: as, the 
ArhhiQ nmneraU, 1, 2, 3, etc., or the Koman nu- 

•»«•«««, I, V,X,i,C,D,M. 
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There is eomething in numerals, in the prooees of calcu- 
lation, extremely frosty and petrifying to a man. 

W. M, Baker, Now Timothy, p. 180. 

3, In gram,, a word expressing a number or 
some relation of a nuiriber. Numerals are espe- 
cially the cardinals— one tim, three, etc. — which are used 
both substantively and adjectively ; and, hy adjective der- 
ivation from these, the ordinals— third, fourth, fifih, etc;, 
-—also used subBtanti\ely, esfiecially B.'i ^actionals. Mul- 
tipli<catives are such as twofold, tenfold, etc. : and distribu- 
tives, aiisweiing to our tivo by two, etc., are found in some 
languages. Such words as many, all, any are often called 
indejlnite. numerals. Numeral adverbs ai‘e such as once, 
twice, thrice, and firstly, secomlly, thirdly, etc. 

4. In musical notation : («) An Arabic or Roman 
figure indicating a tone of the scale, as 1 for 
the tonic or do, 2 for re, 3 for etc. The ex- 
tended use of thiH notation is best exemplified by the 
C!hevd system, which much resenildeR the tonic sol fa no- 
tation, except in itg use of Arabic figures instead of let- 
ters and syllablefl. (/>) C))ie of i^jio figures used in 
thorough-bass, by which the constitution of a 
chord is indicated with ref(‘reiico to the bass 
tone or to the key-chord.— -5. In the Anglo- 
Saxon Ch,y a calendar or directory telling the 
variations in the eanonieal hours and the mass 
caused by saiuts^ days and t<‘stivals. Node, 

numeralityf (nu-me-raPi-ti), n. [< ML. nutne- 
ralita(t-)s, number, < L. numeralis, immt^ral : see 
numeral,] Numerable state or eondition ; capa- 
bility of being iiuinbcr(‘d ; numeration. 

Yet are they not applicable unto precise numerality, nor 
strlctiy to be drawn unto the rigid test of numbers. 

Sir T. Browne, Viilg. Err., iv. 12. 

numerally (im'me-ral-i ), adr. As rc^gards num- 
ber; according to number; in number, 
numerant ( nu'me-rant ), a. [< I J. a umeran ( t-)s, 
ppr. of numerare, numerate, number: see numer- 
ate.] (Counting — Numerant number, a numeral 
word used In counting ; also, abHlnu*! number. 
ntLinerary (nu'me-ra-ri), a. [< L. numerarius, 
an arithmetieian, an aceountaut. proj). adj., < 
numerus, a number: see number.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to number or numbers; reckoned by or 
according to number; numm’ieal. 

It was always found that the niignieiitlng of the numer- 
ary value did in>t produce a proportional rise to the piic.es, 
at least for some time. llmne, Essays, ii .3. 

2. Belonging to a certain number: ineludcdor 
reckoned within the profier or ii\od number. 

A supermiinerary canon, when lie obtains a prebend, be- 
comes a numerary canon. Aylife, I'arergon. 

numerate (nu'me-vat ), r. /. and t . ; pret. and 
p]). numerated, ppr. numerating. [< L. nume- 
ratus, ])p. of numerare, eount, reehoii, number, 
<. uumerus, ii number: see number.] To count; 
reckon ; read (an expn‘Ssion in figure's) accord- 
ing to tlie rules of num<‘rntion; enumerate, 
numerate (nu'me-rat ), a. [< J^. numeratus, iip. : 
set' tin; verb.] I'ounted.— Numerate number, con- 
crete nuinlier. 

numeration (nu-me-nVshpn), //. f= F. wt/we- 
ration = S]>. uumeranou = I*g. uumeraqdo =It. 
numeraziouc, < L. numeratio{n-), a counting out, 
paying, payment, < numerare, pp. numeratus, 
euunt, reckon, number ; numerate.] 1. The 
act of numbering. 

Numeration is but still tlu- {Hiding of one unit more, and 
giving to the whole a new inuiie or sign. Locke. 

2. In arith., tin* art of counting; the art of form- 
ing numeral words for use iii counting; the sys- 
tem of numoral words in um; in any language; 
the art of expressing in words any number pro- 
posed in figures ; the act or art of reading num- 
bers. See nolation. Decimal numeration, soc 
decimal. 

numerative (nvPme-rn-liv), a. and n, f= F. 
numeral if ^\t. uumerafiro; UHUumerate + -/rr.] 
I a. Porta, iniiigf<» nuTiH'ratioii or to numbering. 

II. Same as elas.^fier, 3. 
numerator (Iiu'me-ra-tpr), n. [= F. numera- 
leur — Sp. I*g. numerador = It. numeratore, < 
LIj. numerator, a counter, a reekoncr, < L. nu- 
merare, pp. numrratuH, eount, number: see nu- 
merate.] 1. OiH' who numbers. — 2.liiariih., 
tho number in a, \ iiigar fra<-tion which s1iow*h 
how inaiiv parts of a, unit are taken, 'riius, when 
a unit is divided into a eqind p{irts, and 5 are taken to form 
the fmetion, it is e\iiiesse<l thus. — that is, five nintlis 
5 being the numerator {ind » tlu demminaUrr. 

numerict (nu-mer'ik), a. and n. |^< F. nume- 
rique = Sp. numerteo = Pg. it. uumeriro. < L. 
uumerus, a iiutulier: see number.] I. a. Same 
as numerical, 2. 

This js the hsinic numeric crew 
3'hat we so lately did subdae. 

S. Butler, Nndibras, I. iii. 4(52. 

II. n. An abbreviated form of numerieal ex- 
pression. . , , 

numerical (nu-mer'i-kal), a. [< numeric -f -nl.] 
1. Belonging to or denoting number; eousist- 
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ing of or represented by numbers or figures, as 
in arithmetic, and not by letters, as in algebra: 
as, a numerical (luantity; numerical equations; 
a numerical majority, in algebra, numerical, as op- 
posed to literal, applies to an expression in which numbers 
have the place of letters: thus, a num^crical equatUm is 
one in which all the quantities except the unknuw'n are 
expressed in 11111111101 * 8 . The numerical solution of equa- 
tions is the assignment of the numbers whinli, substituted 
for the unknowns, satisfy the equations: opposed to an 
alyebraic solution. As opposed to alyehraicaC, it also ap- 
plies to tin; magnitude of a (juantity considered indepen- 
dently of Its sign. 'I’hus, the nninerical value of — lu is 
said to be greater than that of —5, tbougli it is algebrai- 
cally loss. 

2. The same in number; hence, the same in de- 
tails; identical. [Rare.] 

So that I make a Question whether, by reason of these 
perpetual ITeparations and Accretions, the Body of Wan 
may be said tobe tho same numerical Body in bis old Age 
that he had in his Manhooil llowell, J.etters, 1. i. 31. 

Would to flod that all my follow brethren wbicb with 
me bemoan the loss of their books, with me might rejoice 
for tho recovery thereof, though not the sjune numerical 
volumes. Puller. 

Numerical aperture of an oblective. See objective, 

— Numerical difference, equation, notation, etc. See 
the nouns.— Numerical unity or identity, that of an 
individual or singular. -Syn. 1. See numeral. 
numerically (nu-mer'i-kal -i), adr. As re- 
gards number; in point of ’iiumbers; in num- 
bers or figures ; with respect to numerical (jiian- 
tity: as, the party in opposition is numerical I y 
stronger than the other; parts of a thing un- 
menca/ly expressed; an algebraic expression 
numerically greater than another. 

The total amount of energy in the Universe is invariable, 
and is numerically constant. 

A. Daniell, Prin. of Physics, p. 40. 

numeristf (nu'me-rist), n. [< L. numerus, a 
number, 4 -^.v^] "One who deals with numbers. 

We . . . slionld rather assign a respective fatality unto 
each which is concordant unt4>the doctrine of the numerist. 

Sir T. Browne, Viilg. Err., Iv. 1*2. 

numero (nu'me-ro), n. [= F. numd'o, < L. nn- 
mero, abl. of numerus, number: see number.] 
Number ; the figure or mark by whicdi any num- 
ber of things is distinguished : abbreviated No. : 
as, he lives at No. 7 (usually read or spoken 
“number 7”). 

numerosity (nu-me-ros'i-ti), w. [= Sp. nume- 
ms'u/ud=Pg. uumerostdade z=ilt. uumerositd, < 
L. nufnerosila{f-)s, a great number, a multitude, 
< uumerosus, numerous: uumerous.] 1. The 

state of being numerous; uumerousness; largo 
number. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 12. 

Marching in a circle with the cheap numerosity of a stage- 
ui'iiiy. Lowell, Study U indows, p. 33. 

Your fellow-mortals are tiKi numerous. Numerosity as 
it w{iT*e, BwiilloWH up quality. 

//. .James, ,/r., Portraits of Places, p. 106. 

2. Havinouious flow; poetical rhythm; har- 
mony. 

I Imue set downe|an example | to lot yoiipercciuc what 
pleasant mi mrroKif// in the measure and disposition of your 
words in a ineetre may be contriued. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. T'oesie, p. 1(13. 

Melody is ruthia* numerosity, a blending murmur, than 
one full concordance. 

E. Wad ham, Eng. Vcrsitlcatioi., p. 114. 

numerotage (nu-me-ro-tilzli'), u. [< P\ uumero- 
lage, a iiuinberiug, < numero lev, number, < uu- 
mero, (. L. numerus,' u number: see numero, 
number.] The numbering or system of num- 
bering yarns according to finem'ss. 

nunierous (nu'me-rus), a. [= F. nombreux = 
Sp. Pg. It. numeroso, < E. uumerosus, consisting 
of a great number, mnnifoM, < uumerus, a num- 
ber: see number.] 1. Consisting of a great 
numlx'i* of individuals: as, a numerous army. 

Such and so ninneroas was their chivalry. 

MUton, V. H., iii. 344. 

1 have contrui'tod a numerous aciiuaintancc among the 
best sort of iicople Steele, Hpectator, No. 88. 

We had an immense party, the most numerous ever 
known tlicre Grcville, Memoirs, Aug. 3(), 18ia. 

2. A g]*cat matjy; not a few; forming a great 
number: as, numerous objects attrai't the at- 
tention : attacked by numerous enemies. 

Ninnrrous biws of transition, connection, pn paiation, 
an* dillereiit bn* a writer in verse and a writci in jirose 

J)r Qainrry, Herodotus. 

These Isaviiges) who reside where walci abounds, with 
tlie same industry kill the liiiipopotaini, 01 nvei horses, 
wimb arc exceedingly nunwnms in the pools of the stag- 
nant rivers. Brace, Source of the Nile, 11. 547. 

3f. (k)usisting of poetic immbors; rhythmical; 
melodious; musical. 

And tho Qrecke and J.atine Poosie was by verse numer- 
ous and metricall, running vpon pleasant feete, sometimes 
swift, sometimes alow. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 7. 
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Such prompt eloquence 

Flow’d from their lips, in pmse or numermus verse, 

More tuneable tlian needed lute or liai’p 

To add more sweet ness. MUton, P. L., v. 150. 

4. Til descriptive hot,^ indeiinite in luiinber, usii- 
allv any number above twenty, as stamens in 
a llowm*. 

numerously (nu'mo-rus-li), adi\ 1. In or with 
^?roat numbers: as, a mei^ting numeromly at- 
tended. — 2t. Harmoniously; musically. ' Sot* 
nu7iterom, 3 . 

The Smooth pac’d Hours of ev’ry Day 
Ulidod mrnu'roudff away. 

Coivley, Ele(?y upon Anacreon. 

numerousness (uu'me-rus-n<^s), n, 1. Tilt* 
state of being numerous or many; the condi- 
tion of consisting of a great number of iudi- 
viduals. 

The uMmmwJUim of these holy houses may easily he 
granted, seeim; that avciy few make up a Jewish I’onj^re 
gatiun. L. Addition, State of Jews, i>. 81). (Latham.) 

2t. Poetic (luality; nielodiousnt'Hs ; imisical- 
ness. 

That which will distingui.sh his stylo Is the numerous- 
ness of his verse. J)ryden. 

lie had rather ebosen to neglect, the n am erottsness of his 
Verse than to tleviate from those Sja'eeiios which are re- 
corded on this great occasion. 

Add mm. Spectator, No. .%7. 

Numida (nu'mi-da), n. [NJj., < L. Nuniida^ a 
Numidian: see Numidiau.] The tyjni'al genus 
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Common (jinniM-fowI [Nnmula tneleaffrt^). 

of Numidid(v: the guiiuui-fowls. The common 
guinca-lion is Js\ ntclvafp'is^ a native of Africa, 
now everywhere domesticated. See (jniuva- 
foivl, 

it’umidian (nu-mid'i-an), </. and n, [< L. Kk- 
midiahiiSf pertaining to Nuinidia, < Nnmidfa 
(see def.), < Isurntda^ a nomad, a Numidian, 
< Or. vo/yfif (vofia('i-)y a nomad, No//«(Vr;, Numid- 
ians: s(^c tionind.] I, u. Pertaining to Nu- 
midia, an ancient kingdom of northern Africa, 
corresponding generally to the modt'rn Algeria. 
Later it formed alioman province, orvvasdivid- 
(al among Konian ]>rovinces — Numidian crane, 
the demolsi'lle, Anthropoidvs luryo, a large wading bird 
noted for the elegance of Its form and its graceful <leport- 
ment. It is a native of Africa, and may ho seen in most 
zoological gardens. See cut under deuwisclU', — Numld- 
lan marble. See marble, 1. 

IL w. A nativi' or an inhabitant of Numidia. 
The original Nuinidians constituted several no- 
madic tribes, 'whence the name. 

Cairaoan hath in it an Ancient Temple, and rollege of 
ITiesIs. Hither the groat men among the Moores and 
Mumidiam arc hroiight to bee hiiiied, hoping t»y the 
prayers of those Priests to clime to Ileniieii. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. hO.'i. 

NumididSB (Tiu-mid'i-do)j w. pi. [NIi., < Xtt- 
mida + -idn\\ A family of rasorial birds of 
the onler (ialliHWy peculiar to Africa; the 
guinea-fowls. 

Numidinse (nu-mi-di'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Xu- 
mida + -bur.] The guinea-fowls regarded as 
the Afri<*an subfamily of Phasianidw. 
numismatic (iiu-mis-mat'ik), a. [= F. numis- 
matique = Sj). intnnsmdtiro = Pg. It. nunusma- 
ticoy II uni ism a tic (F. utimismatiquc = Sp. itu- 
vusmdtira = Pg. It. numistnaticdf iiumismut- 
ics), < NL. numistnahrus (Gr. vupKrpaTiKmj)^ per- 
taining to money or coin, < L. umnisma, nummis- 
'iwu,y>ro]). nomisma {uaiitismat-)^ a coin, a medal, 
stamp on a. coin, < Gr. vomaun, a coin, a piece 
of money, anything sanctioneil by usage, s vnpi- 
Cnvy own as a custom, use customarily, < vti/zof, 
custom, law: see (3’. L. uumtHUSy ww- 

a coin: see mmiaary.'] Of or jiertaining 
to coins or medals ; relating to or versed in nu- 
mismatics. 

numismatical (nu-mis-mat'i-kal), a. [< ww- 
mistnatic 4- -al.'] Same as tiutuiswatic. [Rare.] 
numismatically (nu-mis-mat'i-kal-i), adv. In 
a numismatic manner or sense, 
numismatician (nu-mis-ma-tish'an), n. [< 
numisnuitic + -iaw-l A numismatist. [Rare.] 
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numismatics (nu-mis-mat'iks), n. (Tl. of nie- 
mismutic: see -*«?.] The science tnat treats 
of coins and 
medals, with es- 
jiecial reference 
to their history, 
artistic qual- 
ity, description, 
anil classifica- 
tion. The mutie 
eoin is lit modeiu 
mmiismaticB given 
to pieces of metal 
imjiressed for the 
purpose of circula- 
tion as money, while 
the name medal is 
applied to impress- 
ed pieces of similar 
character to coins, 
hut not intended 
for circulation as 
money, which are 
designed and dis- 
tiihiited In com- 
memomtioii of some 
person or event. An- 
cient coins, how- 
ever, are by collec- 
tors often called 
medals. The parts 
of a coin or medal 
arc the ohv 01*80 or 
face, containing 
geiuirally thi* head, 
bust, or figure of the 
sovereign or person 
In whose honor the 
medal w aa struck, or 
some emblematic 
llgiire relating to 
the iierson or coun- 
try, etc., and the reverse, containing various designs or 
wiirdfl. Tlie lettering around the border forms the leyend ; 
that in the middle or field, the inscription. 'I’he lower part 
of the eoin, often separated l>y a lino from the designs or 
the insciiption, is the basis ot exerf/ue, and commonly con- 
tains the date, the place where the piece was struck, the 
emblem or signature of the artist or of some oitlcial, etc. 

numismatist (uu-mi8'ma-tjKt), n. [= F. i/w- 
mismatistc = Sj). nmnismatisla ; < L. nmnisma 
(mimismat-), ii coin, a piece of money (wee nu- 
mismatic), + One who is versed in numis- 
matics; a student of coins and medals, 
numismatography (nn-mis-nm-tog'ni-li), n. 
[= F. nummuatopraphic = Sp. numismatvgra- 
Jia = Pg. nmnismatoifraphiay numismatogrofaiy 
< L. numisma (nnmismat-)y a coin, a piece of 
money (see n umismatic)y + Gr. ( ypdtju fv, 

write.] The wcieuco that treats of coins and 
medals; numismatiew. [Rare.] 
numismatologist (nu-mis-ma-tol'p-jisi), n. [< 
numismatolofi-g + -i/vf.] One vtu’wed in numiw- 
maiology; a numismatist. [Rare.] 
numismatology (nu-mis-ma-tol'o-ii), w. f< Ij. 
numismft {nHmismai-)y a coin, apiece of money, 
4- Gr. -Aoyioy < XcyciVy speak: seo-o/ot///.] Same 
as n urn isma iography, [Rare.] 
nummary (num'a-ri), a. [= Pg. nmnario = It. 
nummartOy < li.nummariuSy numarius, yiertaining 
to money, < nummusy numus, Italic Gr. vo'vppmy 
v()r/w(j, i'o/ior,a coin, a piece of money, akin to Gr. 
voiuu;, a. eiisioiii, law {vopiapay a coin): wee nomc^\ 
numismatic.'] Relating to coins or moin'y. 

1'hrv buriMwed their money pound from the tlrceks, and 
their nummary language from tlio Romans, 

Jiudiny, Coinage of Great Britain, I. «'W)9, note. 

nummiform (num'i-f6rm), a. [< L. nunwiusy a 
coin, + forma, form.] Shaped like a coin; 
nnmmuhiry. 

Nummulacea (num-iVla'se-li), n. pi. [NL., < 
Xummfd{it<'s) + -ac^^a.] A family of foramini- 
f(‘rs r(*prescntcd by NummuUtes and gentTa ro- 
se inbling it in the discoidal form of the shell, 
nummulacean (num-fi-la'se-an), a. and w. I. 
a. Resembling a numinulite; belonging to the 
Xummulacfa. 

II. n. A member of the Nummtdacen. 
nummular (num'u-lar), a, [< L. nummulmius: 
see numnndarif.] nummulary : apjdied 

in mcilicine to the sputa or expectorations in 
phthisis, wlien on falling they flatten like a 
yiiece of money. 

nummulary (num'u-la-ri), a. [= Sp. numn- 
lario = It. nummularioy < L. nummulariuSy jicr- 
tainiug to money-changing, < nunmuluSy some 
money, money, dim. of nummnsy a coin, a piece 
of money: see nummary,] 1, Of or iiertaining 
to coins or money. 

The nummulary talent which ’»« as in common use by the 
Greeks. Itading, Coinage of Great Dritain, 1. 102. 

2. Resembling a coin; in uned.^ see nummular. 
nummulated (num'u-la-ted), a. [< 1j. num- 
muluSy money (see nummulary), 4^ -atc^ 4- -ed^.] 
Nummular; nummiform. 
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nummulifonn (num'u-li-ffirm), a. [< L. ntent- 
mulusy dim. of nummusy a coin, 4- forma, form.] 
Shaped like a nummulite ; resembling uummu-, 
lites, 

Nummulina (num-u-li'nk), n. [NL., fern, of 
uummulinusy numnmline,] A me- 

ntis of living nummuline foraminifers, driving 
name to the family Xummulinidm. l)'*Orbigny. 
nummuline (num'u-lin), a. [< NL . nummuUnuSy 

< L. num m ulus, dim! of nummus, a coin.] Shaped 
like a coin; resembling a nummulite in struc- 
tural characters; nummulitic. 

Each layer of shell consists of two flnely-tahulated or 
nummulim lamollee. W. B. Carpenlar, Micros., § 494. 

NummulinidSB (num-u-liu'i-de), w. pL [NL,, 

< NunwiuUna 4- -ida\'] A family of perforate 
foraminifers, typified hy the genus NummuUna. 
The test Is calcareous and finely tubulated, typically free, 
polythalainous, and symmetrically spiral ; the higher forms 
all possess a supplemental skeleton and a canal-system of 
greater or less euuiploxity. Also Nummvlitidcu. 

Nummulinidea (num‘'''u-li-nid'e-ii), n. pi. [NL. : 
see Numm ulin ida \ ] The NnmmuXin idw regarded 
as an order of perforate foraminifers. 
nummulite (num'u-lit), n. [< NL. nummuUteSy 

< L. nummuinsy dim. of nummus, a eoin, a piece 
of money: see nummartj.] A member of the ge- 
nus X utntnulites or family Xummulitukv : used in 
a iiroad st'iise, generally in the plural, for a fos- 
sil nummuline shell of almost any kind. Nummu- 
lites comprise a groat variety of fossil foraniiiiifei's having 
externally somewhat the appearance of a piece of nuuiey 
(hence their name), without nnyapparent opening, and in- 
ternally a spiral cavity, divided hy partitions info numer- 
ous chambers, communicating with each other hy means of 
small oi>eningH. They vary in size from less than I Inch to 
1 A inches In diameter. N uinmiilites occupy an iin}K>rtant 
place in the history of fossil shells. See nummulitic. 

Nummulites (num-n-li'tOz ), 71. [NL. : see num- 
muUtc.] The leading genus of fossil foramini- 
fers of the family Xummulinida', or typical of 
a f amil y Numm uli ti da\ 

nummulitic (num-u-lit'ik), a. [< nummulite 4* 
-/c.] (k)ntaiiiiug or characterized by nutnmu- 
lites.— Nummulitic series, an important pn’ouj) of stra- 
ta belonging to the Eocene Tertiaiy, extemiing from the 
Pyrenees east to the easlern confines of Asia; so called 
from the prodigious numbers of nummulites contained in 
them. The series varies considerably in lithological char- 
acter, but limestone usually pi’edoniinatcs, and not infre- 
quently this passes into a ci-ystulline marble. The ihick- 
nesK of the group is also varlabh*, reacliing in places sev- 
eral thousand feet. The nummulitic rocks arc largely de- 
veloped in the Himalayas, where they have been raised by 
tlie mountain-building processeB to more than 15,00U feet 
above the sea-level. 

Nummulitidse (num-u-lil'i-dc), n, pi. [NIi., < 
Nummulites 4- -ir/rr.] A family of pcrforati* Fo- 
raminifera, named from the ifowuH Nummulites : 
same as Nummulinidw. 

numpst (numps), n. [< numb, with formative 
-s, as in mawks, mitix^, etc. Cf. numskull ] A 
dolt; a blockhead. 

'Fake heart, numjw ! here is not a word of the stocks. 
Parker, Reproof of Keheai'Bal TraiiH. (lU7a), p. 85. 

numskull (nnm'skul), n. [Formerly also ntim- 
scull; < Hum, now usually numb, 4- fikiill,] A 
dunce; a dolt; a stupid fellow. 

They have talked like numskulls. Arhuthnot. 

You numskulls ! and so, while, like your bettors, you are 
quarrelling for places, the guests must he starveil ! 

Goldsmith, She Stoops to Gonquer, II. 

numskulled (num'skuld), a. [< numskull 4- 
-ed'A.] Bull ill intellect; stupid; doltish. 

Have you no more manners than to rail at Hocus, that 
saved that elodpated numstcull’d ninny hammer of yours 
from ruin and all his family ? 

Arbuthnot, Hist. John Bull, xll. 

numud (num'ud), n. [Also nammad; < Pers. 
namad, felt, coarse cloth.] A thick carpeting 
of felt made in Persia, inlaid with designs in 
diff(*rout colors felted into t he body of the ma- 
terial. This material is often an inch or more 
in thickness. 

nun (nun), n. [<ME. nufme, nonne, < AS. nutitw 
= M 1). nonne, B. wm = MLG . LG. nimne = OHG. 
nnnnd, MUG. nunne, G. notma = Sw. mnma = 
Ban. tionne = F. nonne, < LL. norma, ML. also 
nunna (LGr. vdvva), a 11 uu, orig. a title of re- 
spect, ‘mother^ (> It. woiiwn, grandmother) (cf. 
masc.LTi.lmwtne^f,LGr. vuvnu, a monk, ‘father,^ 
> It. nonno, grandfather), = Skt. nand, mother, 
used familiarly like F., etc., mama, and of like 
imitative origin.] 1. A woman devoted to a 
religious life, under a vow of poverty, celibacy, 
and obedience to a superior: coiTolative to 
monk. 

There with inne hen Monkes and Nmines Cristene. 

Mandedflle, Travels, p. 124. 
Whereas those Nufis of yore 

Gave answers from their caves, and took wliat shapes they 
please. Drayton, Polyolbion, i. CO. 
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0. A feini^e recluse. [Bare.] 

Hail, thou Goddess, sago and holy. 

Hail, dlvlnest Helanoholy ! . . . 

Come, pensive NuUf devout and pure. 

Sober, steadfast, and demure. 

Milton, 11 PenseroBo, 1. 31. 

8 . A name of several different birds, (a) The 
smeiv, MerffeiUuB oMliut, more fully called white nun. (If) 
The blue titmouse, Parm eomdevs: so cfdlcd from iho 
white fillet on the head, (c) A nun-bird, (d) A variety of 
the domestic pigeon, of a white color with a veiled head. 
4 f. A child^s top. 

nun (n^u), V, t , ; pret. and pp. nvnncdy ppr. nun- 
mug» [< wwhj w. J To cloister up as a nun ; con- 
fine in or as if in a nunnery. 

If you are so very heavenly-minded, ... I will have 
you to town, and nun you up with Aunt Nell. 

JttichardHon, Sir Charles Grandison, V. 60. 

nunatak, n. [Eskimo.] A crest or ridf?i^ of rock 
appearing above the surface of the inland ice 
in Greenland. 

Here camp was made at an elevation of 4,030 foot, and 
at the foot of a nunataJc, the suinmlt of which was 4,900 
feet above the seu level. 

J. J). Whitney, Climatic Changes, p. 303. 

nunatioily W. See nunnation, 
nun-bird (nun'b^rd), w. A South American 
barbet or puff -bird of the family Bucconidee and 



Nufi-binl {Monaia /ernann). 

genus Monam (or MouaeUa), so (‘ailed from the 
somber eoJoratioii, ivlioved by wliife on the 
head or wings. /*. Jj, Sidaler, 
nun-buoy (nuu'boi), ??. A buoy large in flu* mid- 
dle and tapering toward ench end. See huoii. 
nunc (nungk), n. [Prop, ^nunk, unless it is 
an error for nnnch : sec* nuuch,] A large lump 
or thick piece of anytliing. linUiwvlL [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Nunc Dimittis (nungk di-mit'is). (So named 
from the first two words in the Latin version, 
nunc dimittis servum tuum, flomine, ... in 
pace, ‘nowlottest thou thy servant depart iu 
peace'; L. nunc, now (see wmr); dinnitis, lid 
pers. sing. pres. ind. of dimitterc, send fortli, 
send away, dismiss; se(5 Tlie canti- 

cle of Simeon (Luke ii. 2fl -112). The Nunc DindUu 
forms part of the private thanksgiving of tin; piiest afler 
th(* liturgy iu the Greek (’hurch, and is fre<inently sung 
by the choir after celebration of the cueluirlst In Anglican 
churches. It forma part of the otn(!e of complin as uscmI 
in the Homan Catholic, Church or in religitnia (’-ommiini- 
tiea in the Anglican (Uiurch. it is contained in the v(!S- 
per office of the Greek C!liurch, ami is one of the canticles 
at evening prayer in the Anglican Church, 
nuneb (nuueh), n, [Prob. a dial. var. lunch 
or hunch, the form nunc, so spelled in Ifalliwell, 
being either for ^nunk (cf. hunk^) or for nunch. 
The variation of the initial coiisona.nt in such 
homely monosyllables is not extraordinary. 
The same or like words vary also terminally: 
cf. hunk^, hunch, hump, lunch, lump^, bunchy 
bump^y etc. But nunch may arise from nun- 
cheon, if that is of ME. origin; see nnnchcon»'\ 

1. A lump or piece. Pompart^ nnne. — 2. A 
slight repast ; a lunch or luncheon. Compare 
nuncheon, Jfalliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
nuncheon (nun'chon), w. [Formerly also nun- 
chiony nunchiny nnheiony nunscion, nnntion; ap- 
par. for **nunchmg (as luncheon for Punching), 
< nunchy a piece, "+ As with the equiv. 

Imchcony also orig. dial., the terminal ion lost 
meaning, and the word was altered by i)opular 
to noonchioHy and even in one ease to noon- 
8hun, as if a repast taken wh(.*n the laborers 
shun' the heat of ‘noon,' < noo 7 i^ + shun ; f he 
association with noon being either accidental, 
or else duo to the origination of nuncheon, as 
bkeat claims, in the rare ME. nonechenchc for 
noneschenchfit u donation for drink, lit. ‘ noon- 
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drink,' < none, noon, + schenchcy a cup (hence 
^drink'), < schenchen, shencheny shenken, skinkcuy 
pve to drink : see nooni and skink. The reduc- 
tion of ME. ^noncHchcnche to nuncheon is iiTegu- 
lar, but is possible, tlu( foi*m ^noneschcnche be- 
ing awkward and niistable. Cf. noonment and 
6f.’rcr3.] A light im‘al taken in the middle of 
the day; a 1 uijc1u‘oii. 

A repast between dinner and supijcr, a nunchin, a beiicr 
and aiidcrsmeato. v Fh/rio. 

Breakfast, ditincr, uttnchwnH, supper, and bever. 

Middleton, Inner Temple Masque 
Harvest folkes . . . 

On sheafes of come were.* at their noonehun'a close. 
Whilst by tlieiii merrily the bug- pipe goes. 

W. hTou'fw, Bribiimia's Pastorals, ii. 1. 

I left London this morning at eight o'clock, and the only 
ten minutes 1 have spent oiitof my chaise since that time 
procured me a tunichion at Mail borough. 

Jane AugUiii, Sense and Sensibility, xliv. (Davies.) 

Oh rats, rejoice ! 

The world is grown to one vast drysaltei-y !• 

So munch on, ernneh on, take yonr nuncheon, 
Breakfast, sui>per, dinner, lunebeon ! 

ilroumimj, J’ied I’iper of Hamelln. 

nunciatG (nun'shi-nt), w. [< L. nnntintns, pp. 
of nuntiarc, amiounce, declare, make known: 
see nuncio.^ One who tmuounees; a messen- 
g(n*; a nuncio. 

All the nunciafes of tli* ethereal reign. 

Who iestilled the glorious death toman. 

Hoole, tr. of Tasso’s .lerusaiem Delivered, xi, 

nunciature (nun'slii-a-tnr), n, [= F. nonciature 
= 8p. Pg. nunciatura = It. nunziaturOy < L. nun- 
tiarc, pp. nnn fiat us, announce: se(* niincialc.] 
The ofliee or tenn of scrvict* of a nuncio. 

The princes of Geniiany, who had known him [i*opo 
Alexaiiderlduringhisnwiieirtfwr/', we? e exceedingly pleased 
with his promotion. Clarendon, I*ai»al I'surpation, ix. 

nuncio (mm'shi-o), n. [< If. nuncio, now nun- 
zio = Sp. l‘g. nuncio = F. nonce, < L. nunlinsy 
improp. nuncins, one who brings intelligence, a 
messenger; perhaps coiifr. of *norentius, < *no- 
vcrcy }ipr. *noren{f-)s, lie new, < norus, new: see 
new. lienee nunciatc, announce, denounce, ete.] 

1. Amt'ssenger; one who brings intelligence. 

It shall beeoiiK thee well act my woes ; 

She M ill attcml it l>cttei in ihyytuoh 

Than in a nuncio’s «)f moie gra\e aspect. 

Shak., ’i\ N., 1. 4. ‘28. 

They Iswallowfil werehououicd antiently astho Nuncios 
of the Spring. JJournc’s Pop. xiniiq. (1777), p. 92. 

8po<'ifically — 2. A paiuil messengt*!*; a ]»(*r- 
iminent dijilomatici ag(‘ntortlie f rstrank, rei?- 
res(*nting the Pope at flu* capital of a ountry 
entitled to that distinction, a papal ambassador 
of the tlrst rank sent on a spi clul temporury mission is 
styled a Ictjatc (i^oe Icyntc.) Nuikios toriinTly act(*d as 

a 'sot appeal In Bonmnt'utbolK' kingdoms ami states 
Mg tinaiiselvcs imlepemlcnt ot the couit of Home in 
inalters of discipline, the nuncio has merely a diploniatie 
chai-acter, like the minister of any other foreign power 
A eert nine restraint was gim'ii ont, ehaiging his nuncios 
ami legates (whom be bad sent to? (be gathering of the 
tlrst fruiU'sot the bcucilces vacant within the realm), etc. 

Foxe, Martyrs, p. 417. 

nUHCiUS, nUHtiuS (nuii'shi-UH), w.; pi. nnucii, 
nnniii (-1). [L.: set^ nuurm.] 1. A messenger. 

As cjirly as tlie middle of the l.'Uh century entri(‘8 occur 
in the wanlrohe acciiunts of the kings of Bnglaml of pay- 
ments to lovul mesHtmgers — yiiioiisly designated *‘coki- 
nus,” nunn'us, or “garcio”— for the conveyance of letters 
to various parts of the c.oiintiy Kneyc. Brit., XIX. .^iB‘2. 

2. A ])..pul nH‘sseng(*r; a imneio. — NimciUB 
apOStOllcUB. Same as nuneio, 2. 

nunclet (nung'kl ), n. [A (‘orrnpt form for uncle, 
(liu^ to niisdivjKion of mine uncle, thine uncle, 
etc. Cf. etiuiv. neain for cam ; also vaunt for 
aunt.'] Tbicl(*. This was the licensed nppidlntion given 
by a fool to his muhter <ir sniierior, the fools tliemselves 
calling one anothci cousin 

How now nunch ! iS7<aA"., Lear, i. 4. 117. 

His name Is Don Tomazo PoriacaiTco, to young 

1)011 Jiortudo (ic M«-ndonza 

Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, ii. 1. 

HUHCle (nung'kl), r. K nunele, n, Cf. eozrn-, 
cousin^, chent, eonsin^.'] To cheat; deceive. 
Hall i well. [Prov. Mng.] 
nuncupatet (ming'ku-]»at), r. t. [< L. nunenpare, 
pp. nnncnpalus, call hy name, < nomni, a naiin*, 
+ capere,ti\ki': Hvr nomcn and capable,'] 1. To 
vow pnblic'ly and soh*innly. 

The Gentiles mtncujiated vows to them (idols |. 

Westjield, Sermons (l(i4C), ji. Of*. 

2. Todedicafo; in.scribe. 

If I had hen acquainted with your designe, you should 
on iny advice have nuncupated this hamlsonie monument 
of vour skill ami dc.xtci'ity to some great tme. 

PJvelyn, To Mr. F, Bailow. 

3. To declare orally (a will or t 08 * ament). 

But how doth that will [Sabit Peter’s) appear? In what 
tables was it written? In what registers Is It extant? in 
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whose presence did he nuncupate It? it is no where to be 
seen or heai’d of. Barroiv, Pope’s Supremacy. 

nuncupationf (nung-ku-pa'Hhqn ), n. [ME. nun- 
eujiation = F. nuncupation, < MIj. *nuneu}ia- 
tio(n-), < L. nnneupare, call by name: see ;?</;/- 
cujiale.] 1. The act of ]inncui)atiijg, naming, 
dedicating, or declaring. Chaueer. — 2. I’ho 

oral declaration of a will, 
nuncupative (nuiig'ku-iia-tiv), a. [= (3F. non- 
cupalif, uuneujialif, F. nuneu}iafif =z 8p. Pg. It. 
nuncupativo, < LL. irunenpativns, nominal, so- 
calletl, < L. nuncupare, pp. nnnenpatus, call by 
name: hoo nuneuj)ale,~\ If. Pertaining to nam- 
ing, nominating, vowing, or dedicating. 

The same uppeareth by that nuncupatii'eWWv, wherewith 
both H(‘.athens and (’hristians have* honoin cd their oaths, 
in calling their swearing an oath of (Jod. 

Fotherby, Athconiastix, p. 41. (Latham.) 

2. In the law of wills, oral; not written; made 
or declared by Word of mouth, a nuncupative will 
is made by the vi^rbal declaration of the testator, and 
usually depends merely on oral testimony for proof. Nun- 
cupative wills aie now sanctioned when made hy soldiers 
in actual military sei vice, or maiincis o?* seamen at sea. 
In Scots law, a nnnenputive k-gaey is good to (he extent 
of £100 Scots, or £8 Cs. Sd. slerllug. It it exceed (hat sum 
it will be elTcctual to that extent, if the legatee choose so 
to restrict it, but iiiettectual as to the rest. A num;upa- 
tive or verbal nomination of an executor is ineffectual. 

He left me a small legacy in a nuncupatice will, as a 
token of his kindness for me. 

Franklin. Aufoliiography, p, 88. 

Gill- iinecstors in old times very frequently put otf the 
making of their wills until warned by seiioiis sickness 
that their end was near, and such hasty instruments, often 
nuncupat'iie uml uncertain, led to frequent disputes in law. 

Jlecord Soc. of Lancashire and Cheshire, MI. 9. 

nuncupatory (nnng'ku-pa-to-ri), a. [= 8p. I*g. 
nuncupatorio, < LL. nuneupator, a ininior, < Ii. 
nnneupare, pp. wnwcwpr/G/x, call byiuunc: see 
nuncupate.'] Nimcnpative; oral. 

By his iGriffitli Powell’s] nuncupatory will he left nil his 
estate to that | Jesus| (’oil., ninountiiig to 0841 ITs. ‘2d. 

W(H>d, Atheiue Oxon., I. 4.^»2. 

Wills . . . nuncupatory uml scriptory. 

Snift, I’alc of a ’I’uh, ii. 

nundinal (nun'di-nal), a. and n. [< L. *^nundi- 
nalis (oiicc*, in a doubtful reading), p(*rtaini!ig 
to a fair, < nundinw, ]>!. of nundina, a niiifh day 
(bccaiis(‘ th(i market-day fell upon such dayH', 
hciicc tru(J(', sal(*, f(‘m. of nuudinus, of the ninth 
day, < norem, nim*, -f dies, u dny: 8e(? mne ami 
dial.] I. a. Pertaining to a fair or to a mar- 
ket-day. —Nundinal letter, among the ancieiftUonmns, 
one of the tlrst eiglit letters of the alphabet, which w’cre 
rejieated sueec^ssively from (he first to the last day of the 
year One of these always exnressed the market •day, 
whi(h was the ninth day fi'om tlie market-day preceding 
(botli imdushe). 

II. //. A nundinal lettcT. 
nundinary (nunMi-na-ri), a. [< L. nundiuarius, 
of or belonging f o the niarkef , < nundiiae, mai- 
k(it: set* nundinal.] 8ame as nundinal. 
nundinatet (nnn'di-nat), r. i. [ < L. nundinatus, 
iqi. of nuiidinari, hold market, trade, < nundi- 
niv, mnrket-day, market: see nundinal.] To 
Imy and sell at fairs. Coeltram. 
nundinationf (nun-ili-Jia'shpii), n. [< L. nun- 
dinatio{n-), the holding of a market or fair, a 
trafficking, < nnndinari, Iiold market: see nini- 
dtnate.] Traffic at fairs. 

Witness . , . their common vvndinatwn of rnirdonH. 

Atip. Jiranihnll, schism (iuartled, p. 149. 

nuHemetet, nunmetet, u. Se<* noon meat. 
nunnari-root (nun'a-ri-rol ), n. f< E. Ind. tiun- 
nari 4* E. roof.'] A plant, Ifeinidesmiis Jndiens. 
8(*e Ifeinidcsmns and sorsojuiriUa. 
nunnation (nn-mVslipn), n. [< Ar. (> Pers. 
Turk. Hind.) nnn, the name of the lcft<*r n, + 
-ation. (If. ininnnaffon. | The frciiuent nst' of 
the lefttu’ n ; sjn'cilically, tin* addition of n to a 
final vowq*]. Also niisolion, 

'I'ho on in Madahron apparenlly repiesi'iits the Arabic 
niination Encyc. Brit , XV. 4i:t, note. 

nunnery (nnn '(‘I’-i), 7?.; pi. nunnmes (-v/.). [< 

ME. nnnnrne. nnnri/e,<,OV, nonnene, a nnnmiry, 
< nonnr, n nnn: see nun,] 1. A ('onv(*nt or 
cloist<'r for tin* exclusive ns(* of nuns. 

Manic tln re were which smit tin ir daiighlciM ouer to he 
prolchsed nuns within the nunneries there. 

Jlolinshed, Hist Png , v. 29. 

Get thee to nnumiery; why wouldst fhon be a lireeder 
of sinneisY Shak., Jiarnlet, iii. 1. 12*2 

2. Nuns collectively, or the institution or sys- 
tem of (‘onventiial life for w'omen. 

.Nicolas Lyra in locum, with most Bornan eommenfatora 
since his tiims, in hope fo ionml nintnery Gieieupon 

Fuller, PIsgah Sight, II. ill. 11. (Davies) 

3. A name sometimes given to the triforium 
of a medieval clinrcli, since in some churches 
this gallery was set ajiart for the use of nuns 
attending them. 



nunnisli 

nunnish (nun'ish), a, nun + -w/A.] Por- 
faiiiiiig to or (*haraeteristic of nuiis: as, nnn^ 
ntsh apparol . 

All three dauf?hter« of Morwaldua, king of Westmer- 
ciaiiB, entred the laofcssion and vow of nunnUh vlrginltio. 

Foxe^ Martyrs, p. 120. 

numiishness (nun'ish-ncs), n. Ntmuish chai'- 
acter or habits. 

nunryet, n, A Middlo English form of nunnery, 
niL]l's*cloth (uun/Zkldtli), n. One of several 
varieties of bunting used for women^s gowns. 
nun*S-COllar (miiiz'koP'jir), yi. All impleiuent 
of penance. Bee penance histrumenU, under 
penanrr. 

XiUn*S-COtton (nunz'kot^n), 71, A designation 
applied to all fine white embroidery-cotton, 
from its use in embroidery on linen by nuns in 
convents. It is marked on the labels with a 
cross, and is sometimes called cross-eotton. 
nun's-tliread (nunz' thred), 71, I n the sixteenth 
century and later, fine white linen tliread such 
as was lit for lace-making. 
nun’S’Veiling (mmz'va'*'ling), 7i. An untwillod 
woolen fabric, very soft, fine, and thin, used by 
women for veils, and also for dresses, etc. 
nuntius, n. Bee nuneius, 

nupt (nup), n, [Perhaps a var. of nope, Cf. nup- 
mn,'\ A simpleton; a fool. 

'Tls he indued, the vilest nup ! yet the fool loves me ex- 
ceedingly. A. lirrwer, Lingua, ii. 1. 

Nuphar (nu'fjir), n. [NL. (Sir J. E. Smith, 
18u6), < Or. a water-lily. Cf. 7ienuj)har,'] 

A genus of yellow water-lilies, now known as 

Nymplum. 

nupsont (niip'spn), n, [Appar. < 7iup + -sow.] 
A fool; a simpleton. 

0 that I were so happy as to light on a nuptton now. 

B, JortHun, Every Man in his Humour, Iv. 4. 

nuptial (nup'shal), a. and n, [= F. yiuptial = 
Bp. Pg. nnpeinl = It. yiuziale^ < L. nuptialis^ per- 
taining to marriagt', < 7iuptiWf a mamage, < 
7inpta, a bride, a wife, < yiuhere, l)p. nupfus^ 
marry: tive nubile,'] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
marriage, or to the marriage ceremony ; con- 
nected with or used at a wedding, 

Now, fair Hippolyta, our nupUai hour 
Draws on apace. Shak., M. N. D,, i 1. 1, 

They light the nupHal torch, and hid Invoke 
Hymen, then first to luarriugo rites invoked, 

MilUm, 1*. L., xi. .'ilK). 

Nuptial benediction. See hcncdi.ction, 2 u’).— Nuptial 
number, a number obscurely desc-ribed at tins beginning 
of the eighth hook of the “Itepublie " of I’lato, and said to 
preside over the generation of men. The number meant 
may be 8«4. - Nuptial plumage, in vrnith., the sot of 
feathers peculiar to the breeding season of any bird. In 
all Idrds the plnuiage is at its best at this time; it is 
generally followed and may bo preceded by a molt ; and 
in very many cases the male assumes a Tmi'tleulaf feather- 
ing not shared by the female.— Nuptial BOng, a uiai- 
riage-song; an epithalamium.s:8yn. Uyimimal, etc. (see 
•inatrimonial), bridal. 

II. n. Marriiigc; uow always in the plural. 

This looks not like u nuptial. 

Shak., Mueli Ado, Iv. 1. tiO. 

She should this Angelo have married ; was affianced to 
her by oath, and the nuptial appointed. 

Shak., M. for M., Hi. 1. 222. 

Beside their received fitness, at all prizes, they [gloves j 
are here properly accommodate to the nuptials of my schol- 
ar’s ’haviour to the lady (’ourtshij). 

Jl. J<amm, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 

«Syn. Wedding, Matrimony, etc. See ymrriage. 
nuptially (nu}/shal-i), iuh\ As regards mar- 
riage ; with respect to luan’iage or the maiTiage 
cereinoTiy. 

nur, n'Urr (ii<>r). W. [A simplified S])elliug of 
Jenur.] A luird knot in wood ; a knob; a wood- 
en ball us(‘d in the game of hockey and that of 
nur-aml-Hp(*ll. 

nur-and-spell (ner'and-speP), n, A game like 
trap-bull, })ljiye<l iu the north of England with 
a woodim ball culh^d a nur. The ball is released 
by means of a spring from a little cui> at the end of a 
tongue of steel called a spell or sj/flf. The object of each 
player is to knock it with a bat or pummel as far us possi 
l>le See trap, n. Also nurspell, and corruptly runrthern’ 
spell. 

nurang (ub-raug'), n. 

[E.Iml.l The Bengal 
ant-thrush. Pitta hen- 
yafm.sis, 

nurchyt, r. t, A Mid- 
dle English form of 
nonriah, 

Nuremberg counters. 

Circular pieces of 
brass, bearing various 
devices and inscrip- 
tions, largely made at „ . , , 

Nuremberg Counter (obverse). 

NuremblUg in Crei- (Suc of the original.) 


A tool for in- 



3 V 2 

t. Nurling-tool. a. 
Screw with nurletl 
head. 
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many, eBpecially in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, by the families of Krau- 
winckle, Schultz, and others. They were chiefly 
made for use on a counting-board or -table, to facilitate the 
casting up of accounts. Sometimes called, though incor- 
rectly, JSurenib«rg tokens, ^ee^on. 

Nuremberg egg. An early kind of watch of an 
oval form, made especially at Nuremberg, 
nurhag, n. [Also in pi. (It.) noraghc, nuraghe; 
dial. (Sardinian).] A structure of early date 
and uncertain pui^se, of a kind peculiar to 
tlic island of Sardinia. It is a round tower having 
the form of a truncated cone, from 20 to (K) feet in di- 
0 meter, and in height about equal to Its diameter at the 
liase. There is Invailably a ramp or staircase leading to 
the platform at the top of the tower. Hiieh tt>wer8 are 
often found in groups or combinations. I'hero are sev- 
eral thousand of them in Sardinia, but none have been 
recognized elsewhere. 

nurist, W. A Middle English fonn of nurse, 
nurisb^t, r. t. A Middle English form of nourish. 
nuris]l‘'^t, n. A Middle English form of nurse, 
null (n^^rl), V, t. [A simplified polling of knurl: 
see kymrl, knarl'i ^ , gnarP .] To flute or indent on 
the edge, as a coin. See nurling. 
nurling (n^jr'ling), n, [Verbal n. of 7iurly r.] 1 . 
A series of fine indentations or reeding on the 
edge of a temper or set-screw to afford a better 
bold for turning it; also, the milling of a coin. 
— 2. Engraving or scratching in zigzag linos, 
producHig a rude form of omameiit. Compare 
gnarling. 

nurling-tool (ner'ling-tdl), w. 
denting, reeding, or milling 
the edges of the heads of tan- 
gent-screws, etc. It consists of 
a roller with a sunken groove in its 
periphery, the indentation forming 
the counterpart of the bead to he 
formed on the head of the screw. 

I’lus object revolves in a lathe, and 
the nurling-tool is held against it to 
form the indentations, 
nurly, a. A simplified spelling of knurly, 
nurnt, See worwi. 

nurryt, n, [Also noory, nourie ; < M E. yiutrye, 
nurree, noric^ 7iori, < C)F. nouri, yiourn, pp. of 
nourir, nourrir, nourish : see yiourish.] A foster- 
cliild, 

Thowc arte my nevowe fulle noro, my nvrree of olde, 

That T have chastyode and choaene, a childe of my cham- 
byre. Mmie Arthure (K. E. T. S.), 1. 080. 

D my iviry, quod alie, I have gret gladnosse of the. 

Chaucer, J^thius, iii. prose 11. 

And in hir ai'ines the nakt^d Novrie strainde ; 
Whereat the Boy began to striiie a good. 

Turberville, The Lover Wishelh, etc. 

nursebet, U. A Middle English form of wwr.sT. 
nurse (uers), w. [Early mod. E. also noursc, 
i/owrcc, nouriee ; < ME. 7iorie^, nuri'thc, nurySy 
etc., < OF. fioriee, nouriee, F. nouy'riee = It. ww- 
triev, < L. nutrix (acc. nntrieem), a nurse, for 
^uutritriXj < nutrire, suckle, nourisli, tend; see 
nourish,] 1. A woman who nourishes or suckles 
111 ) infant; specifically, a w^omaii who suckles 
the infant, of another: commonly called a wei- 
uursc; also, a female servant who has the eare 
of a child or of children. 

llcil mnische of sweete ihesiisl 

11 till cheefest of chastite, forsotho to say! 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. K. T. S.), p. 5. 

Up Bjmkc the son on the nourices knee. 

Baron, of Braikley (Child’s BaHads, VI. 19fi). 

Shall I go and call to thee a nurse of the Hebrew women, 
that she may nui’se the child for thee? Ex. ii. 7. 

Meeker than any child to a rough nurse. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

2. Hence, one. who or that which nurtures, 
trains, clierishes, or jirotects. 

(iold, which Is the very cause of warres, 

The neast of strife, and nouriee of debate. 

Gascoigne, Steele (Has (ed. Arbor), p, fiO. 

Alack, or we must lose 

'rile country, <iur dear yiurse, or else thy person, 

Oiu' comfort in the country. Shak., Cor., v. 3. 110. 

Sicilia, . . . called by Cais the granary and nurse of the 
people of KoiiU!. Sandys, Travailes, p. 184. 

O Caledonia ! stern and wild, 

Aloot mirse for a tioetic child. 

Scott, L. of L. M., Vi. 2. 

3. One who has the eare of a sick or infirm per- 
son, as an attoiidant in a hospital. 

I will attend my husband, he his nurse, 

Diet Ills sickness, for It is my oflBce. 

Sftak,, C. of E., V. 1. 08. 

The nurse sleeps sweetly, hired to watch the sick. 

Cotvper, Task, i. 80. 

4. In tlie United Btates navy, a sick-bay at- 
tendant, formerly called loblolly-boy , — 6. The 
state of being nursed or in the care of a nurse; 
as, to put out a child to yturse. 


nurse 

The elder of them, being put to nurse, 

Was by a beggar-woman stolen away. 

Shak,, 2 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 160. 
No, thank 'em for their Love, that 's worse 
Than if they ’d throttled 'em at Nurse. 

Prior, To Fleetwood Shepherd. 

6. In hort,, a shrub or tree which protects a 
young plant. — 7. hi ichth,, a name of various 
sharks of inactive habits, which rest for a long 
time or bask in the water, (a) A shark of the fami- 
ly Seymnidee, Somniosus or Losmargus mierocephalva. It 
is common in the arctic and subarctic seas, and attains a 
length of 20 feet; it has a robust body, the first dorsal fin 
far in advance of the ventrals, the upper teeth narrow and 
the lower quadrate, with horizonml ridge ending in a 
point. (2») A shark of the family Oinglymostotnidcs, wngly- 
ntostoma cirraia, of slender form, with first dorsgl fin above 
and behind the ventrals, and teeth in both jaws in many 
rows and with a strong median cusp and one or two small 
cusps on each side. It is common in the Caribbean Sea 
ana the Gulf of Mexico, and occasionally visits the south- 
ern Atlantic coast of the United States ; it attains a length 
of 10 or 12 feet. 

8. A blastozofiid. Beo the quotation. 

The ova of the sexual generation produce tailed larvae ; 
these develop Into forms known as nurses (blastozoolds), 
which are asexual, and are characterized by the poBBessioii 
of nine muscle-bands, an auditory sac on the left side of 
the i)ody, a ventrally-placed stolon near the heart, upon 
which buds are produced, and a dorsal outgrowth near the 
posterior cud of the body. Encyc, Brit., XXIII. 615. 

9. In brewing, a cask of hot or cold water im- 
mersed in wort. See the quotation. 

Before the plan of fitting the tuns with attemperating 
pipes came Into use, the somewhat clumsy expedient of 
Immersing in the wort casks filled with hot or cold water 
was employed for tlie purjiose of accelerating or retarding 
the fermentation. The casks so used wore ternied nurses, 
and ore still used in some breweries. 

Spans' Encyc, Manuj',, I. 407. 

10. An nrsc-frog.— Monthly nurse, a slck-nurse, es- 
pecially for lying-in women, who makes engagements for 
a limited period, as a month. --NurseB' OOntraCture, a 
name given by Trousseau to tetany, from Its comparative 
frequency of occurrence during lactation. 

nurse (n6rs), v , ; pret. and pp. yiursed, ppr. 7iurs- 
ing, [Early mod. E. also nouriee ; < ymrse, n.: 
in pari due to nourish, r.] I. trails, 1. To 
suclde; nourish at the breast; feed and tend 
generally in infancy. 

O, that woman that cannot make her fault her husband’s 
occasion, let her never nurse her child herself, for she will 
breed it like a fool. Shak,, As you Like it, iv, 1. 178. 

2. To rear; nui’ture; bring up. 

Thy sons shall come from fur, and thy daughters shall be 
nursed at thy side. Isa. lx. 4. 

The Niseans in their dark abode 
Nursed secretly with milk the thriving god. 

Addison, tr. of Ovid's Metumorph., iii. 

3. To lend in sickness or iiifinuity; take care 
of; as, to nur.^e an invalid or an aged person. 

Sons wont to nurse thtdr parents in old age ; 

Thou in old age cav’st how to nurso thy son. 

MUton, S. A., 1. 1487. 

4. To promote growth or vigor in ; eneoiirage ; 
fost er ; care for with the intent or effect of pro- 
moting growth, increase, development, ote. 

I do. as much as I can, thank him [Lord Hay] by thank- 
ing of you, who l>egnt or nursed these good impressions of 
me in him. fnmne, 1, otters, xxxvi. 

By lot from Jove I am the power 
Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bower, 

To nurse the saplings tall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint. MUton, Arcades, 1. 4(5. 

.Scenes form’d for contemplation, and to nurse 
The growing seeds of wisaom, Covper, I’ask. iii. .301. 

Not those who nurse thofr grief (he longest are always 
the ones who loved most generously and whole-heartedly. 

J. Hawthorne. Dust, p. 236. 

An ambitious congressman is therefore forced to think 
day and night of his re-nomiuatloii, and to secure it not 
only by procuring, if ho can, grants from the Federal 
treasury for local purposes, and places for th(^ relatives 
and friends of the local wire-pullei’s who control the nom- 
inating conventions, but also by sedulously nursing the 
constituency during the vacations. 

J. B^oe, Amerioan Commonwealth, I. 198. 

6, To caress; fondle; dandle. 

They have nursed this woe, In feeding life. 

Shak., Tit. And., HI. 1. 74. 
The Siren Venus nouriced in her lap 
Fair Adon. Greene, Sonnet from Perimedes. 

Caddy hung upon her father, and nursed his cheek 
against hers as if he were some ^or dull child in pain. 

Jhekens, Bleak House, xxx. 

The doctor turned himself to the hearth-rug, and, put- 
ting one leg over the other, he began to nurse it. 

Trollope, Dr. I'hoine, xi. 
6. To cheat. [Slang.] ssSyn. AVurw/t, etc. See nur- 
ture^v. t. 

II. intrans. To act as nurse; specifically, to 
suckle a child : as, a nursing woman. 

My redoubled love and care 
With nursing diligence, to me glad office. 

Shall ever tend about thee to old age. 

MUton, S. A., 1. 924. 

0 ! when shall rise a monarch all our own. 

And I, a rmrsing-mother, rock the throne? 

Pope, Dunciad, L 812. 


nurse-child 
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nutant 


nurse-child (n6rs' child), n. A child that is 
nursed; a nursling. 

Sweet mfne-ehiid ot the spring's young hours. 

JSirJ. Davietf Hymns of Astrea, vil. 

nurse-fathert (n6rs'fa''''®H6r), n, A foster-fa- 
ther. 

K. Edward, . . . knowing himself to be a maintainer 
snd Nurse-fatfter ot the Church, ordained ilu'ee new Jfiiah* 
opricks. Uollandf tr. of Camden, p. 232. (DavieM.) 

nurse-firog (n6rs'frog), w. The obstetrical toad, 
Alytcsohstetricann, Also called accoucheur^toad. 
See cut under Alytes, 

nurse-gardent (n^rs'ghr^dn), n. A nursery. 

A Collodge, the nource-gcvrden (as it were) or plat\t plot 
of good letters. Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 893. {Dai^n.) 

nurse-hound (n6rs'hound), n, A shark, Scyt- 
liorhinus catulm. 8ee cut under mcrmaiWs- 
purse- [Local, Eng.] 

nursekeeper (n^rs'ke^pfer), n- A nurse who 
has also charge as a keeper. 

When his fever had boiled up to a delirium, he was 
strong enough to beat his nurnekeeper and his doctor too. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 188r>), I. 79«. 

nurse-maid (n^rs'mad), n. A maid-servant em- 
ployed to tend children. 

nurse-mothert (ners'muTH^^r), w. A foster- 
mother. 

And this much briefly of my deare Nurae-motfier Oxford. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 383 « (Haeies.) 

nurse-name (n6r8'nam), w. A nickname. Cam- 
den, 

nurse-pond (n^rs'pond), w. A pond for young 
fish. 

When you store your pond, you are to put into it two or 
three melters for one spawiier, if you put them InU) a breed- 
ing-pond; but if into a nurse-potia, or feeding-pond, in 
which they will not breed, then no care is to be taken. 

/. Wedton, Complete Angler, i. 20. 

nUTSer (n6r'86r), n. One who nurses; a nurse; 
hence, one who promotes or encourages. 

See, where he lies inhearsed in the arms 
Of the most bloody mirner of his harms ! 

Shak , I Hen. VI., iv. 7. 4fi. 

nursery (Ii6r'ser-i), w. ; pi. nurseries (-iz). f< 
nurse + -cry. ] If. The act of nursing; tender 
care and attendance. 


1 loved her most, and thought to sot my rest 
On her kin<i nursery. iHfiak., Lear, i. 1. 12fi. 

2f. That which is the obj(M't of a nurse's care. 

Hose, and went forth among her fruits and flowers. 

To visit, how they prospfu d, bud and bloom. 

Her nursery. Milton. 1’. L., viii. 4(5. 

A jolly dame, no doubt; as nifpoars by the well battling 
of the plump boy her nursery. 

Fuller, IMsgali Sight, II. viii. 21. 

3. A place or apartment set apart for children. 

'I'here 's blnid in my nursery. 

There 's bluid in my ha'. 

Lammikin ((’hild's ballads. III. 311). 
Thu oldest of them at three years old, 
r the swuthing-clothes the other, from theii nursery 
Were stol'n. S/uiJc., Cymbeline, i. 1. r»9. 

4. A place where trees art; raised from set'd or 
otherwise in order to bo trail sjdaii ted; a place 
where vegetables, flow(*riiig plants, and trees 
are raised (as by budding or grafting) with a 
view to sale. 


Your nursery of stocks ought to be in u more barren 
ground than the ground is whereunto you remove them. 

Baron. 

There is a fline nurserjf of young trees. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 09. 

6 . The place where anything is fostered and 
its growth promoted. 

Bevele to me the sacred noursery 
Of vertue, which with you doth there remaine. 

Sjmnser, K. il., VI., Prol. 

To see fair I'adua, nursery of arts. 

Shak., T. of the S., i. 1. 2. 

One of their principall Colledges . . . was their famous 
norbona, that fruitfull nursery of schoole divines. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 28. 

To Athens I have sent, the nursery 

Of Greece for learning and the fount of knowledge. 

Ford, Broken lleju l, v. 1. 

6 . Infisli-culture. a shallow box or trough of suit- 
able size used for feeding and nursing young 
fish through the first six or eight months after 
the yolk-sac is absorbed. They are guarded with 
screens like hatching-troughs, and also, like the latter, 
nave usually a layer of gravel on the bottom. 

' * ^^'ttpatioii, condition, or circumstances in 
which some quality may be fostered or pro- 
moted. 


This keeping of cowes is of itselfo a very idle life, ui 
ntt nurserye of a theefe. Sjmaer, State of Irelt 

a nurseryman. 

(n^r's^r-i-mad), w. A nui 


Iinrser3rinan(n6r's6r-i-man),n.; pi. nurserymen 
(-men). One who owns or conducts a nursery ; 
a man who is employed in the cultivation of 
herbs, flowering plants, trees, etc., from seed 
or otherwise, for transplanting or for sale, 
nurse-shark (n^rs'shiirk), n. Same as nurse, 7. 
nurse-SOnt (ners'sun), n. A foster-son. 

Sir Thomas Bodley, a right wurshipfull knight, and a 
most worthy nource-son of this Vniversity. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 382. {Davies.) 

nursing-bottle (ner'sing-bot'a), n. A bottle 
fitted with a ruldx'r tip, or a tube and nipple, 
from which an infant draws milk by sucking, 
nurslet, nurstlet, »*. Obsolete forms of nuzzle, 
nursling (ners'Jing), n, [< nurse, r,, + -liny^,] 
One who or that which is nursed ; an infant ; a 
child ; a fondling. 

I haue been now almost this fourtic yeares, not a geaste, 
but a continuall mirslynye in maister iionuice house. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 14B(J. 

I was his nursliny once. Milton, S. A., 1. (5.33. 

But now thy youngest, dearest one has perished, 

The nurdiny of thy widowhood. 

Shelley, Adonais, at. 6. 
nurspell (n^r'spel), n. Same as nur-und-spvU. 
nurtural (n<^r'tur-al), a, [< nurture 4- -a/.] 
Produced by nurture or education. 

The prctblern of determining purely “ racial characteris- 
tics" will be considerably siniplilled if we can in this way 
determine what may be described in cnntrudistinction uh 

nurtural characteristics." Jour. Anthrop. Tnst., XIX. 78. 

nurture (ner'tm*), n. [Early mod. E. also nourt- 
ture; < ME. norture, noriturc, < OF. nurture, 
nonrture, noureturc, nourriture, norriturc, F. 
nourriture, < LL. nutritura, nourishment, < L. 
nutrire, pp. nntritus, nourish; see nourish.'] 1. 
Tlie act of supplying with nourishment; the 
act or process of cultivating or promoting 
growth. 

For this 

Ordain’d thy nurture holy, as of a plant 
Select and sacred. Milton, 8. A., 1. 362. 

How needful marchandize is, which fnrnishcth men of 
all that which is conueiiiont for tliclr liuing and nouri- 
lure. Hakluyt's Voyayes, I. 205. 

2. Upbringing; training; discipline; instruc- 
tion; education; breeding, especially good 
brt'oding, 

I’hat thurho your miriure and youre governaum^e 
In laatyngc blysse yee mowi* your self uuaunce. 

Itahees Book (E E. T. S.), p. t». 
And of nurture the (;hild had good. 

ChUde Maurtee (Child s Ballads, II. 315). 

V’^otam I inland bred 
And know some nurture. 

Shah.. As you Like it, \i. 7. 97. 

3. Nourishment; that whicli nourishes ; food; 
diet. 

How slndd a plauntc oi lyvcs creature 
Lyve withoutrii his Kyiide noriture^ 

('haurrr, 'I’roilus, iv. 708. 

Age of nurture, see aye, H. — Guardian for nurture. 

S(*e yuardiun, 2(d). 2. Traiulny, Discipline, etc. 

(see instruction), schooling. 

nurture (ner'tm*). r. /. ; pret. and ])]). nurtured, 
ppr. nurluntuj, [< nurture, «.] 1. To feed; 

nourish. 


Tliey suppose inotlicr earlli to be a great animal, and 
to have nurtured up In'r young otlspring with a conscious 
tendorness. Bentley. 


2. To educate; bring or train up. 

Thou brougbtest it up witli thy righteousncBS, and 
nurturedst it in thy law. 2 Esd. viii. 12. 

Aly man of nuu’uls, nurtur'd in the shades 
Of Acaileiniis Couper, 'J’ask, ii. .582. 


= Syn. 1 and 2. Sarsr, Nmirish, Nurture. These words 
are of the saim? origin. Nurse lias the least, aiul nourish 
nmeh, of flgurative use. Surture expresses most of 
thoughtful care and moral discipline; it is not now used 
in any biittliis secondary sense.— 2. To instruct, school, 
rear, brt*ed, discipline 

nurturyt, w. [MF. uurteryc; an extended form 
of nurtun.] Nurture. 

The child was buight great nurterj/e; 
a Master had liiin viider his care. 

A tjuight iiiin curtesie. 

Quoted in Batnes lUstk (H. E. T. 8.), Forewords, p. v. 


nurvillt, nurvyU, nyrryl, jirob. < Icel. 

nyrfUl, a miser.] A lit tie man ; a dwarf. Prompt. 
Parv, 

nuset, tt. [Origin obKcure.] A kind of fisli. 


There we ate a great Nus(\ which Nuses-wer^ tht'relnenr 
Nova Zembla|Ho pleiitie that they would scaieely sutler 
any tither llsh to come iieere tin; hookes. 

Hakluyt's Voyayes, \ 2s:>. 


nussierite (inis'i-<-r-it.), w. [< Niwm'ir (sec 
def.) + -/7c-. 1 An impure variety of iiyromor- 
liliite, from La Nussiere, Rh6ne, Framie. 
nustlet V, An obsolete form of uuzzte. 
nut (nut), n. [< Mhi. w m tfe, n ate, note, < AS. // n u 1 u 
= Ml), not, D. noot = MJjG. not, mde, L(L nut, 
n uti, n ude = OHG. MHG. nnz, G. nuss = Icel. huot 


=s Sw. not = Ban. nod (not recorded in Goth.) ; 
root unknown. Not connected with L. mix 
{nue-)^ nut, >E. nucteus, etc. Of. Gael, end, mu, 
a nut. J 1 . The fruit of ct^rtain trees and slinibs 
which have the seed inclosed in a bony, woody, 
or leathery covering, not opening W'hen ripe. 
Speeitleally, a hard one-celled and one-seeded indehiscent 
fruit, like an achenium, )>ut larger ami usually produced 
from an ovary of tw«» or more cells with one or more ovules 
in each, all hut a single ovule and cell having disappeared 
during ibs growth. The nuts of the hazel, beech, oak, and 
chestnut are examples. In the walnut (Juylans) and hlck^ 
ory {Carya) the fruit is a kind of drujmceous nut, socm- 
ingly Intel mediate bet ween a sUine-fruit and a iiut. 

2. Loosely, ti similar vegetable product, as a 
tuberous root (eurth-//«/, ground-// z/^, logu- 
minouB pod (pea;////), or seed (physic-/////). — 

3. In maeh., some small part supposcHl in some 
way to resemble a nut. Spcciflcally-(a) A small 
cylinder or other body with teclli or projections corre- 
sponding with the teeth or grooves of a wheel. (B) The 
projection near the eye of an anchor, {r) A pcrlorated 
block of metal with an internal or female 
screw, which is screwed down, as upon a bolt 
to fasten it, upon an end of an axle to keep 
the wheel from coming otf, etc Nuts arc 
made in all sizes, and range from small 
fliiger-niits, or nuts with wings for ease In 
turning, to those of very large size used 
for anchoring bolts in tmisoniy. See cuts 
umler aiirator and bolt, (d) In firearms, 
tile tumbler of a gun-lock. .See cut un- 
der yun-lock. (e) The sleeve by which tlie 
sliding-jaw of a monkey-wrencli is oper- 
ated. (/) III musical instruments played 
with a how : (1) The slight ridge at the up- 
per end of the neck overw'liieh the strings 

I mss, and by which they are prevented fruiii 
ouehing tin; neck unless pressed by the 
finger. (2) 'I’lie movable piece at the lower 
end of the bow, into which the hairs arc fastened, and 
i)y screwing whicli in or out their tension may be slack- 
ene<l or tightened. 

4. Same as chest uut-coal , — 5, pt. Something 
esiiecijilly agreeabh» or enjoyable. [Slang.] 

It will he nuts. If my case this is, 

Botli for Atrides and Hisses, 

C Cotton, .ScaiTonides, p. 15. {Davies.) 
This was »mfj? to us, for w'c liked to have a Mexican wet 
with salt w’ater. B. //. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast^p. 251. 

6. pt. The t(‘s1iclcH. [Vulgar.] — 7f, A cup 
ma(l(^ of the shell of a cocoanut or some other 
nut, often inountetl in silver.— A nut to crack, a 
dlflleult problem to solve ; a puzzle to be explained. 

Nt) wonder that to others the m/t of siieli a character was 
hard to crack. Bulieer, The ( 'axtons, i. 3. {Latham.) 



Niit, def v (f). 
a, lx.Jt ; h, 
principal nut: 
r, lock • nut or 
j.iiii-nut, screw- 
ed upon l> to 
prevent it frt.iii 
turning. 


Barbados nut. Hee Jatro 2 dia.- Beazor nuts. Same 
as Boiiditr-Keef/K.— Bedda-nut. Same as BrHmc.— Black 
nutt, a cup formed of a nut , jiroimbly a e< leoanut. See def. 
7 . — uastaxLha nut. Sanu' ns Brazil n ut ~ Constantino- 
ple nut. ^vciCorylus. - Drinker’S nut. Sarm!aKri/»flfnn/;- 
'/mf.- ]^enchnut,the European w alunt,Jti//b/ ax — 
Jesuits* nut. See Jesuit.-- Kundah-nut, tlie seed which 
yields the kiindah-oil. See Carajia and ktnidah-oil. -Lam- 
bert’s nut, a variety of tlu‘ l-’.nnipean hazelnut.- Large- 
bond nut. Same as Lambert's nut. Levant nut, the 
fruit of Auamirta Coccidus, lormeilj e.x|iorted from tlie Le- 
van t>~Lumbangnut. Hmnonseandleherry,!. SeeA/ew- 
ri/ex.— Lycopeiuon nuts, see Lyeiyterdoii Madeira 

nut, a thin-shelled variety of the eomiiion Old 'Woild wal- 
nut, Juylans reyia. Also ealled Eiiolish or French u'alnut, 
as distiiiguislicd from Mie hfark iralnut.— Malabar nut. 
See ./ax/w'trt.— Manila nut,the peanut, Ararhis hypoyera. 

-Marany nut. same ns markiny-uut.- Mote-nut. 
►Same as kiindah-nut.— 'SVLt of an anchor. Si>e anchorl. 
— Queensland nut. Sei- Macadnmin. - Sardian nut, the 
ancient name of tlie eluistmit as bitrodured into Europe 
from Sardis.— Slnghara nut. Sameas /m/f i -nn/ Span- 
ish nut. {a) A variety «it (lie Kn»o]i(an hazelnut. (B) A 
bulbous plant, yrix.S'ixi/r/m’Binm, ot sontlnMii Fairope,— TO 
be nuts on, to be vny fond of. M’olloii oi slang | 

My aunt w? awful nuts on Alarens Aurelius; 1 beg your 
pardon, you don't know the jdii a.se .My aunt makes Mar- 
cus Aurelius her Bi)*le 

ir. Hluek. I’riiKThH of 'J'liule, xi (Davii's.) 

To crack a nut. see tin- Iiuotation. 

In country gcntleinen’sbouse.s ! in SeoUand)in the olden 
time when a guest arrived 1 m' was met by the laird, who 
made him ** crack a not " that is, drink a silver-mounted 
cocoanut shell full of elaret 

N and Q., 7th ser , VIII. 487. 


nut (uiil), r. /.; pret. ami p]/. nutted, ])pr. nui- 
Uuff. [< nui, //.] To gather nuts: used osp(‘- 
eiully ill tho iirosmit jiarticipb*. 

A. \V. went to angle with Will. St nine of Merton College 
to Wheatley Bridge, and nutted in Shotover by the way. 

A. Wood, I.lfe of iliniself, p. 7.8. 
The younger people, makhig holiday, 

M’ltb bag and sack and basket, great and small. 

Went nuttiny to the hazels. Tennyson, l.noeh Arden. 

nutant (nu'tnut), a, [= F. nutnnt = Pg. ////- 
tunte, < L. mitan(t~)s, ppr. of nufurc, nod witli 
till* lioud, fro(|. of ^uuere (in eomp. (itinuvre, ro- 
fuHo by a shako of thi* hoad, adnucre, annucre, 
assont })y a nod, inuuere, nod to), = Gr. vii'uv, 
nod.] 1. lu hot., drooping or nodding; bang- 
ing with tlm ajicx downward: ujipliod to st oms, 
flower-olustors, ote. — 2. In entom., sloping; 
said of a surftieo or ptirt forming an obtnso 
angle with the parts behind it, or w itli the axis 




nntant 

of tbe body : as, a nutant head.— Nntast born or 
prooeffB, in zool., a horn or prooesB bont or curv^ toward 
wio anterior exti*cinity of tho body. 

nutation (uu-ta'Blion), n, [= F. nutation ss 
8p. nutacwn':= Pg. 'nutc^Uo = It. mtassione, < L. 
niAtaUo{n-)y a nodding, swaying, shaking, < nu- 
tare, pp. nutatm, nod: seo nutant,’] 1. A nod- 
ding. 

So from the midmoHt the mitation spreads, 
liound and more round, o'er all tho sea of heads. 

Pope, Dunciad, ii. 401). 

2. In pathol , , a ooiistant nodding or involuntary 
shaking of tlio head. VungliHon , — 3. In astron,, 
a small subordinate gyratory movement of the 
earth’s axis, in virtue of which, if it subsisted 
alone, the pole would describe among tho stars, 
in a period of about nineteen years, a minute 
ellipse, having its longer axis directed toward 
the pole of the ecliptic, and the siiorter, of 
course, at right angles to it. The consequence of 
this real motion of tho imle is an apparent approach and 
recession of all the stars In tho heavens to the pole In the 
same period ; and the same cause will give rise to a small 
alternate advance and recession of the equinoctial points, 
by which both tho longitudes and the right ascensions of 
the stai’s will be also alternately increased or diminished. 
This nutation, however, is combined with another mo- 
tion— namely, the procession of the equinoxes— and in 
virtue of tho two motions the path which the pole de- 
scribes is neither an ellipse nor a circle, but a gently un- 
dulated ring; and these undulaiions constitute each of 
them a nutation of the earlli’s axis. Both these motions 
and their combined effect arise from the same physical 
cause— namely, tho action of tho sun and moon upon the 
protuberant mass at the eiu th’s equator. See precmioii. 

The phenomena of Precession and JS’uWion result from 
the earth's being not centroburic, and therefore attracting 
the sun and moon, and experiencing I'eactions from them, 
In lines which do not pass precisely through the earth's 
centre of inertia, except when they are in the plane of its 
equator. Thomson and Tail, Nat. Phil., § 82ri. 

4. In hot, 8am(‘ as circumnutation. 

This oscillation is termed nvtaiion, and is due to tho fact 
that growth in length is nut uniformly rapid on all sides of 
the growing organ, but that during any given period of 
time one side grows mure rapidly than the others. 

Encyc. BrU., XIX. D8. 

nutational (nu-ia'shpn-al), a, [< nutation + 
•at] Of, pertaining to, or exhibiting nutation. 

nutator (nu-ta'tor), n, [NL., < L. nutarc, nod : 
see nutant] A' nodder: in tho term nutator 
capitiSf that which nods the head, namely the 
stornoclidomastoideus muscle. 

nutrbone (nut' bon ), w. A sesamoid bone in the 
foot of a horse: tliere is one at the fetlock- 
joint, and another at the joint between the 
coronary and the cofllii-boiie. The latter is also 
known as the navicular hone. 8ee outs under 
soli dun (julaie and hoof. 

nutbreaker (nnt'brS^''k^T), n. l. The nut- 
hatch. — 2. Tho nntoracker. See ww<m/c7iX’r, 4. 

nut-brown (uut'bronn), a. Brown as a ripe and 
dried nut. 

Shal never be snyd the Kuthrowne Mayd 
Was to her love unkliid. 

The. Nuthrowne Mayd (Child’s Ballads, IV. 147). 
Then t-o the spicy nvt-hrown ale, 

With stories told of many a feat. 

MUUm, L' Allegro, 1. 100. 

Shown him by the nut-brown maids, 

A branch of Styx here rises from the shades. 

Pape, Dunciud, ii. 887. 

nutcake (nnt'kak), 1. A doughnut. [U. S.] 

“Taste on *t,'* he said ; “ it 's good as nutmkes." 

S. Judd, Margaret^ i. 

2. Any cake containing nuts. 

nut-coal (uut'kdl), n. in tho coal-trade, same 
as ehentnuUcoal. 

nutcracker (nut'krak'’6r), n. 1. An iustrii- 
inent for eraekiiig hard-shelled nuts. Hence — 
2. A toy, usually having a grotesque human 
head, in* tlu^ yawning mouth of which a nut is 
placed to b(' cracked bjf a screw or lever. — 3. 
pf. Tho pillory. UalliwcU . — 4. A corvine bird 
of Europi' and Asia, Nucifraga caryocatactes^ 
belonging to tin' order Pa^syores, family Corvidw, 
and subfamily (/arrulina\ See cut at Nucifraga. 
The bird is about 12.J inclies loug, and is brown, with many 
bold ot'long or dnip-sbaped white spots. The correspond- 
ing Asiatic species is N, hemispila. 

6. The nutbat(‘h, Sitta ca>sia. [Salop, Eng.] — 
American nutcracker, » book-name of Clarke's crow, 
Picicorvus cotumManus, a bird of the western parts of tho 
ITiiited States, tho nearest relative in Amorica of the Old 
World species of Nueijraga, Sec ent at Pideormui. 

nut-crack night (uut'krak nit). All-hallows’ 
eve, when it is customary to crack nuts in large 
quantities. 

Nuts ami apples iu*e everywhere in requisition, and con- 
sumed in immense numbers. Indeed tho name of Nut- 
erack Night, by which Halloween is known in the north 
of England, indicates the predominance of the former of 
these articles in making up the entertainments of the 
evening. Chambers, Book of Bays, II. 519. 
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nut^fkstening (nut'f^s'^zimg), n. Same as mU 

lock. 

nutgall (nut'gtll), n. An excrescence, chiefly 
of the oak. See f/a^/^l—^KutgaU ointment. See 

oifUment. 

nutgrass (nut'gras), n. See Cyperus. 

nutnackf, nuthak^i n. Obsolete forms of nut- 
hatch. 

nuthacker (nut'hak^6r), n. A nuthatch. 

nuthatch (nut'hach), n. [Early mod. E. nuU 
hacky nothag, nothagge, < ME. nuthakCy nuttc- 
hakc, nothak; < nut 4- hack^, hatch^, Cf. nut- 
cracker, 4.] A bird of the family t^ittidw. There 
are many species, found in most parts of tlie world, all of 
small size, usually less than alx Inches long, and mostly 
of a bluish color alK)ve and white or rusty on tho under 
parts. They have a rather long, shart), straight beak, 
pointed wings, short square tall, and feet fitted for climb- 
ing, and are among the most agile of creepers. The com- 



Whitc-bcllicd Nuthatch {Sttfa ( arolmensts). 

mon nuthatch of Europe is SJta europoBa or S. ccssia. 
Four quite distinct species are found in tlie United States. 
These are tho Carolina or white-bellied nuthatch, S. 
caroluwfms ; tho Canada or red-bellied, S. canadetteis; the 
least nuthatch of the southern States, S. pmilla; and the 
pygmy nuthatch of the southwestern States and Territo- 
ries, N. pygmoea. They live upon small hard fruits and 
insects, arc not migratory, do not sing, and nest in holes 
I n trees, wliich they excavate like woodpeckers. Also called 
nutbreaker, nuthacker, mdjohlmr, nutpecker, nuttapper. 
nut-hole (nut'liol), n. The uofeh in a bow to 
receive the arrow, HaUiwell. 
nut-hook (nut'huk), n. 1. A pole with a hook 
at tlie end used to jmll down boughs to bring 
lints within reach. 

She’s the king’s nut-hook, that, when any filbert Is ripe, 
pulls down the bravest bough to his hand. 

Dekker, Match me in Tendon. 

2t. A bailiff: so called in derision, because 
armed with a catch-pole. 

Nut-hook, nid-hook, you lie 1 Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 4. 8. 

nutiobber (nut'job'^6r), w. A nuthatch, 
nutlet (nut'let), n. [< nut + -let] 1. A little 
nut ; also, the stone of a drupe. See cuts under 
('arninuy ami coffee. — 2. In conch., a nutshell, 
nut-lock (nut'lok), n. A device for fastening 
a bolt-iiut in place and preventing its becom- 
ing loose by the jarring or tremulous motion of 
machinery. Also called nut-fastening, jam-nut. 
nut-machine (nut'ma-shen^), w. A power-ma- 
chin(‘ for cutting, stamping, and swaging iron 
nuts from a heated bar fed to the machine, 
nutmeal (nut'mel), w. Meal made by crushing 
or grinding the kernels of nuts. 

Filberts and acorns were used as food. These were 
crushed, so as to foi ni a kind of meal to which tlie name 
Maothul was given. . , . Nutmeal naturally funned a 
valuable resource to these early monks, so important in- 
deed that the Maothal came in process of time to mean 
the meal taken on fast days, and which consisted at first 
of nutmeal and milk, ana afterwards of oatmeal, milk, 
cheese, etc. 

W. K. Sxdlimn, Introd. to O’Curry's Anc. Irish, p. ccclxv. 

nutmeg (nut 'meg), n. [Early mod. E. also nut- 
mig; \ ME. nutmcgge,*nutmigge, nutmuge, rtotc- 
mugc, nutmeg, < nut, nut, + ^mugc, < OF. mugc, 
musk (for *inusge ?)> < niuscus, musk: see 
musk. Cf. OF. nmguctte, nutmeg; noix muscade 
= Sp. nuez moscada = It. nocc moscada, < ML. 
nux muscata, nutmeg, Ut. ‘musked (scented) 
nut’; D. muskaatnoot, O. muskatnuss, Sw. mus- 
koUnotyjytiii. muskatnod: boo muscat.] 1. The 
kernel of the fruit of the nubwieg-tree, MyrisUca 
fragrans {M. mosehata): also, the similar pro- 
duct of other tirees of tnis genus. See Myris- 
tica. The fruit, with some resemblance to a i>each, has 
a fleshy edible exterior, which splits in two, releasing 
the seed, enveloped in a fibrous network (false aril : see 
ariUods) which is preserved as mace. (See moeea.) The 


nut-plaiMr 

seed is thoroughly dried, the shell Uien cracked, and tho 
olive-shaped kernel, about on inch in length, commonly 
treated with lime for preservation, becomes the nutmeg 
of commerce. Its principal use is that of an aromatic oon- 
dimeni^ especially to flavor milky and farinaceous prepa- 
rations. (For medical use, see Myristica.) Its virtues de- 
pend upon an essential oil, called nvtmsg’CiU. It yields 
also a concrete oil called nutmsg-huUer. Tho nutmeg 
supply is chiefly, but not exclusively, from the Banda 
Islands, where it was fomerly a monopoly of the Butch. 
Fonang nutmegs have been especially famous. Tho long, 
mole, or wild nutmeg, a longer kernel, is an inferior sort 
occurring in trade, the product of M./atua and M. tomen- 
tosa. the long, sometimes refeiTod to the former, the mala 
to the latter. 

Orl. He *8 of the colour of the nutmeg. 

Dau. And of tho heat of the ginger. 

Shak,, Hen. V., iq. T. 20. 

Wytetho wel that the Notemuge berothe the Maces. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 188. 

2. Any tree of the genus MyrisUca. The Santa 
F4 nutmeg is M. Otoha of the United States of Colombia, 
yielding an edible article. Tho tallow-nutmeg is M. sebi- 
/era of tropical South America, whose seeds yield a con- 
crete oil suitable for making hard soap and candles, some- 
times called American nutmeg-oil. See oeubchwaa and 
poondy-oU. 

3. One of various trees of other genera. See 
below.>~A0kawai nutmeg, the nnt of AcrodMidium 
Camerorot Guiana, prized as a cure for colic and dys- 
enteiy.— Americaji. Jamaica, or Mexican nutmeg. 
See ATonedora.— Brasilian nutmeg, a laurinoous tree, 
CrypUKarya mosehata, whose seeds serve as an inferior 
nutmeg.— Calabash-nutmeg. See Monodora.— CsXL- 
fomla nutmeg, a tree, Torreya Californica, whose seeds 
resemble nutmegs. See Hitmng-cedar and Torreya.-— 
G fl.iwa.r fl. or Camaru nutmeg, same as A ckawai nutmeg. 
-Clove-nutmeg, a Madagascar tree, Ravensara aroma- 
tiea, or its fruit.— Garble Of nutmegt. See garble.-^ 
Madagascar nutmeg, same as clove-nut.meg.- Peru- 
vian nutmeg, a tree with aromatic seeds, Laurelia sem- 
peryirens. Also called Chilian sassafras.— THh.0 Nutmog' 
State, the State of Connecticut ; so called in allusion to 
the alleged manufacture of wooden nutmegs in that State. 

nutmeg-bird (nut'meg-b^rd), n. A species of 
Mania, M. punctularia, iuhabitiug India. P. 
L. Sclater. 

nutmeg-butter (nut'raeg-but^^'r), n. A con- 
crete oil obtained by expression under heat 
from the common nutmeg, it has been sparingly 
used as an external stimulant and an ingredient in plasters. 
Also called oil of nutmegs and oil of mace. 

nutmeg-flower (nut'meg-flou'''^r), n . The plant 
Nigella sativa: so called from its aromatic seeds. 
See Nigella. 

nutmegged (nut'megd), a. [< nutmeg + -ed^.] 
Seasoned with nutmeg. 

Old October, nutmeg’d nice, 

Send us a tankard and a slice ! 

T. Warton, Oxford Newsman’s Verses, 

nutmeg-grater (nut'meg-gra"ter), n. A device 
in various forms for grating nutmegs. 

Be rough as nvtnmg graters, and the rogues obey you well. 

Aaron IJUl, Verses written on a Window in Scotland, 

nutmeggy (nut'meg-i), a. [< nutmeg + -yl.] 
Having the appearance or character of a nut- 
meg. 

Again and again I met with tho nutmeggy liver, strong- 
ly inoi’ked. Sir T, Watson, Lectures on Physic, Ixxv, 

nutmeg-hickory (nut'ineg-hik'’' 0 -ri), n. A local 
species of hickory, Hicoria {Varya) myristicoi- 
f or mis, of South Carolina and Arkansas: so 
called from the form of the nut. 

nutmeg-liver (nut'meg-liv^er), n, A liver ex- 
hibiting chronic venous congestion, with more 
or less interstitial hepatitis. 

nutmeg-oil (nut'meg-oil), n. A transparent 
volatile oil, specific gravity 0.850, with the con- 
centrated scent and flavor of tho common nut- 
meg, whence it is extracted by aqueous distil- 
lation. 

nutmeg-pigeon (nut'meg-pij"qn), n. A pigeon 
of the genus Myristidvora : so called from feed- 
ing upon nutmegs. 

nutmeg-tree (nut'mog-tre), n. MyrisUca fra- 
grans. See nutmeg. 

nutmeg-wood (nut'meg-wfld), n. The wood of 
the Palmyra palm. 

nut-oil (nut'oil), n. An oil obtained from wal- 
nuts. It is extensively made in France and elsewhere. 
Poppy-oil and other oils are also commercially known as 
nut-m. 

nutpecker (nut'pek^^r), n. A nuthatch. 

nut-pick (nut'pik), n. A small utensil having a 
pointed blade, flattened above the point, used 
for picking the meat of nuts from tne shells. 

nut-pine (nut'pin), n. One of several pines pro- 
ducing large edible seeds. The nut-pino of Europe 
is Pinus IHnea. In the Kooky Mountains and westwara 
there are several nut-pines, furnishing the Indians a staple 
food. The most important are Pinus edulis of New Mex- 
ico, P. monophyUa of the Great Basin, and P. SaMntana 
of California. See abietene. 

nut-planer (nut'pla^n6r),*». Afonn of planing- 
ma^ine for facing, beveling, and finishing 
large machine-nuts; a nut-shaping machine. 
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nutria (nU'tri^), n. [< Bp. nutriUy also nutra. 
an otter, < L. wtra, an otter: see loutre^ Lutra,} 

1. The coypou, Myopotamm coypus. Bee Myo- 
potamuSt and cut under coy mm. — 2. The fur 
or pelt of the co;ypou, formerly much used like 
beaver. Bometimes, erroneously, neutria, 

nutricationf (nu-tri-ka'shgn), n. [» It. nutri- 
eazionCt < i*. nutricatio{th-)^ a suckling, nursing, 
< nutrioarcy pp. nutrioatus, suckle, nourish, bring 
up, < nutrix (nuttic-), a nurse : see nurse.} The 
manner of feeding or being fed. 

Beside the remarkable teeth, the tongue of this animal 
[the chanieleoiij is a second argument to overthrow this 
airy niUrioation. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. En'., Hi. 21. 

nutrient (nu'tri-gnt), a. and w. [< L. nutrien{t-‘)Sy 
ppr. of wwfrire, 'suckle, nourish, foster; prob. 
akin to Skt. sum, distil. From L. nutrire are 
alsoult. nutriment y nutritimy etc., nourishy nurse, 
etc.] I, a. 1. AJffording nutriment or nour- 
ishment; nourishing; nutritive; nutritious. 

Is not French Existence, as before, most prurient, all 
loosened, most nutrieM tor It? 

Carlyle, French Bev., I. viii. 2. {Davies.) 

2. Conveying or purveying nourishment; ali- 
montative: as, nutrient vessels.— Nutrient arte- 
ry, in anat, the principal or special artery which conveys 
blood into the interior of any bone. The orifice by which 
it enters the bone is known as the nultrient fiiramen. 

n* n. A nutrient substance ; something nu- 
tritious. 

Peptone and other nvtrienta. Science, VI. 116. 

nutrify (nu'tri-fi), V. i , ; pret. and pp. nutrified , 
ppr. nutrifying. [Irreg. < L. nutrire, nourish, 
+ -fiearoy make (see -/y).] To nourish; be nu- 
tritious. 

French Wines may be said to pickle Meat in the Stomacli ; 
but this is the Wine that digests, and doth not only breed 
good Blood, but it nuirifleth also, being a glutinous sub- 
stantial liquor. ilmveU, Jitters, ii. &4. 

nutriment (nu'tri-ment), «. [= F. nutriment = 
Bp. nutrimientOy nutrhnento = Pg. It. nutrimenfo, 
<L. nutrimentuniy nourishment, < nutrircy nour- 
ish: see nuti'icnt.} 1. That which nourishes; 
that which promotes the gi’owth or repairs tlie 
natural waste of animal bodies, or which pro- 
motes the growth of vegetables; food; aliment; 
nourishment. 

Tills slave, 

Unto his honour, has my lord’s meat in him : 

Why shunld it thrive and turn to nutriment, 

When he is turn’d to poison V 

Shak., T. of A., ill. 1. 61. 

2. Figuratively, that which promotes develop- 
ment or improvement ; pabulum. 

Does not the body thrive and grow, 

By food of twenty years ago? 

And is not virtue in mankind 
The nutriment that feeds the mind? 

Suift, Misc. 

nutrimeiltal(ini-tri-men'tal) , a. [= Bp. j *g. ii w- 
trimcntal z=z It. nutrimentaley < LL. nutri mental is, 
nourishing, < h. nutrimentuniy nourishment: see 
nutriment.} Having the qualities of food; nu- 
tritious; nourishing; aliraental. 

By virtue of this oil vegetables are nutrimental. 

A rhuthnnt. 

nutrimentedt (nu'tri-men-ted), a. [< n utrimen t 
+ -cd2.] Nourished; fed. 

C’ome hitlier, ray v/ell-nutrimented knave. 

Qrecne, Orlando Furioso. 

nutritialt (nu-trish'al), a. [< L. nutriciusy nn- 
tritiusy that suckles or nurses, < nutrire, suckle, 
nourish: see nutrient.} Of or pertaining to nu- 
trition. 

Diana praise, Muse, that in darts delights ; 

Hues still a maid ; and hud nutritiaU lights 

With her borne-brother, the farr-shooting sunn. 

Chapman, tr. of Homer’s Hymn to Diana, 1. 2. 

nutrition (nu-trish'qn), n. [= F. nutrition r= 
Bp. nutriciouzs Pg.'wafrifdo = It. nutrizionc, < 
L. ^nutritio(n-), a nourishing, < nutrire, suckle, 
nourish: see nutrient.} 1. The act or process 
hy which organisms, whether vegetable or ani- 
mal, absorb into their system their proper food 
and build ii into their living tissues. 

By the term nutrition, employed in its widest sense, is 
understood the process, or rather the assemblage of pro- 
cesses, conceniea in the maintenance and repair of the liv- 
ing body OS a whole, or of its constituent parts or organs. 

Efieye. BrU., XVII. 667. 

2. That which nourishes ; nutriment. 

Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar sjiot, 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot. 

Pope, Essay on Man, 11. 64. 

nutritional (nu-trish'qn-g,!), a. [< nutrition + 
Of or ^okalniug to nntrition as a physio- 
logical function; connected with the process of 
nutrition. 

Ml® domain of infective diseases was widening at the 
of dlseaaes due to nutritional and nervous changes. 

TMnMtt Jin aiftO Ti. 740. 
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nutritionally (nu-trish'on-^-i), ad/v. As re- 
gards nutrition ; in relation to or in connec- 
tion with the supply of new matter to an or- 
ganism. 

nutritious (nu-trish'us), a. [< nutriU(on) + 
-^us.} Containing or contributing nutriment 
or nourishment; ca[>able of promoting the 
growth or repairing the wa.ste of organic bodies ; 
nourishing: as, substances; nutritious 
food. 

Troubled Niliis, whuso nutritious flood 
With annual gratitude cnrichM her meads. 

Dyer, Fleece, ill. 

To the mind, I believe, it will l>e found more nutritious 
to digest a page than to devour a volume. 

Macaulay, Athenian Orators. 
»Syn. See list underiMmrw/mu/. 
nutritiously (im-iriHh'us-li), adr. In a nutri- 
tious manner; nourishingly. 
nutritiousness (nu-trish' us-nea), n. The prop- 
erty of being nutritions, 
nutritive (nu'tri-tiv), a. [=F. nutritifzz Bp. 
Pg. It. nutritico, < L. nutrire, pp. mitritus, nour- 
ian: nutrient.} 1. Having the property of 

nourishing; nutritious. 

It cannot Imj very savoury, wholesome, or nutritive. 

Jer. Taylor (?) Artif. Handsomeness, p. »7. 
He [the perch) spawns but once a year, and is by phy- 
sicians hold very nutritive. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 156. 
Witli each germ usually contained in an ovum is laid up 
some nutritive mutter, uvuilabhi fui growth before it com- 
mences its own struggle for cxihtoncc. 

II. Spi’ncer, Brin, of Sociol., § 27.S. 

2. Of, concerned in, or pertaining to nutrition : 
as, the nutritive functions or processes.— Nutri- 
tive person, in ztM., the part of a compound organism, 
as of a hydroxoan, which specially functions as an organ of 
mitrilioii ; a gastroxooid. 

nutritively (nu'tri-tiv-li), adr. In a nutritive 
manner; nutritiously; noiirisliingly. 
nutritiveness (nu'tri-tiv-nes), n. The property 
of being nutritive. 

Sapidity and nntritiveness are closely bound together. 

II. SjH'tu'er, Data of t^thicB, p. J04. 

nutritorial (nu-tri-t6'ri-.Ml), a. K LL. nutri- 
tonus, nutritive (see nutriiory), 4- -ul.} Con- 
cerned in or effecting nutrition. In a broad 
stuise ; having the nature or office of the imtri- 
torium. 

nutritorium (nfi-tri to'ri-um), n. [NL. (cf. Mli. 
nutritorimn, a nursery), iwiit. of LL. nufritorius, 
nutritive: see nufrif tonal.'] In biol., the nu- 

tritive apparatus, or entire physical meclianism 
of nutrition, it imludoH not mdy the orgam wliieh 
directly furnish nouribhmoiit and so repair waste, but also 
thosts which eliminate the refuse of the process. The term 
is correlated with motoriuni and seosoriiim. 
nutritory (nu'tri-tp-ri), a. [< LL. nufriiorius, 
nutritive, < L. nutrire, pp. uutritus, nourish : 
see nutrient.} Concerned in or ctTectiiig nutri- 
tion : as, nutritory ])roeeSH,” Jour, of Micros. 

Sci.y N. B., XXX. iii. lii)7. 
nutrituret (nu'tri-lur), n. 1= It. nntritura, < 
LL. nntritura, a nursing, a suckling, < L. nutrire, 
suckle, nourisli, fostm*: se<‘ nutrient. Cf. nur- 
ture, from the same L. noun.] Nutritivenoss; 
nutrition. 

I think if you saw me yon would hardly know me, sueli 
Nutriture this deep sanguine Alit;ant drape gives. 

Ilotrell, Letters, I. I. 25. 

Never make ameal of fiesh alone ; have some othermeat 
with it of loho nutriture. Harvey, Consumptions. 

nut-rusb (nut'rush), n. A plant of the genus 
Seleria, with nut-like fruit, 
nut-sedge (nut'soj), n. Bamo as nut-rush. 
nutshell (nut'shel ),u. 1 . The hard shell whicli 
forms the eovering of the kernel of a nut: used 
proverbially for anything of small content or 
of little value. 

0 God, 1 could In* bounded in a nutshell and count my- 

self a king of iiitluitt* si»m e, »ere it not that I have bad 
dreams. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 2(K), 

A fox had mo by the back, and a thousand pound to a 
nut shell I had never got oif again. Sir It. I’Estranye. 

2. A bivalve mollu.sk of the family NucuUda'; 
a nutlet.— Beaked nutshell, a member of the fam- 
ily Ijedidvp.—lTi a nutshell. In very small compass ; in u 
Very brief or siinpb* stjiteiiient or form. 

All I have to lose, Diogo, is my learning; 

And when ho has gotten that, he may pul It in a nuUshell. 
’ Fletclufr, Spanish Curate, ii. 1. 

1 have sometimes lieard of an Iliad in a nutshell 

S%v{ft, Tale of a Tub, vii. 

A nervous patient who is never worried is a nervous 
patient cured. There it is in a nut-shell / , , 

W. Collins, Armadale in. 

To He In a nutshell, to occupy very little space ; figura- 
tively to require little discussion or aigumcnt. 
Nuttallia (nu-tal'i-a.), n. [NL. (I^orroy ami 
Gray. 1841), named after Thomas Nuttally an 
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American scientist (1786-1869).] A genus of 
small trees of the order Uosacem and tiie tribe 
Frunea', known by the five carpels, llierc is but 
one species, native of northwestern America, a small tree 
odorous of prussic acid, with obovate leaves, and loose 
drooping racemes of white flowers, followed by oblong 
dnipes. See oso-herry. 

nuttalite (nut'al-it), n. [Named after Thomas 
NutUdl: sec SuttalUa.] A white or smoky- 
brown variety of scapolite from Bolton in 
Massachusetts. 

nut>tapper ( nut 'tap^'er), n. The European nut- 
hatch, Sitta ea'sia. [l*rov. Eug.] 
nutta-tree (nut'a-tre), n. Bamo as nitta-tree. 
nutter (nut'6r), n. [< ME. nutter; < nut + -erl.] 
One who gathers nuts. 

A hazel wood 

By autumn nutters haunted. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

nuttiness (nut'i-uos), n. The property of being 
nutty; a nutty flavor. 

The six essays which make up the volume are the ripe 
fruit of twenty years’ meditation, and they have the nuiti- 
ness of age about them. Athenaeum, No. »231, p. 4S0. 

nut-topper (nut'top'^^r), n, A variant of nut- 
fajiper. [Prov. Eng.] 

nut-tree (nut'tre), n. [< ME.Jiuttre, nutte tre; 
< nut + tree.} 1. Any tree which hoars nuts. 
— 2. Specifically, the hazel. [Eng.] 

So in order ley hem on a table, 

And nuitre leves under wul not harrae. 

Palladius, Husbondrlo (E. E. T. S.), p. 98. 

Australian or Queensland nut-tree. See Maeadamia. 
nutty (nut'i), a. [< nut + -yL] 1 . Abounding 
in nuts. — 2, Having the flavor of nuts : as, nutty 
wine. 

nut-weevil (imt'we'''vl), n. A weevil which 
lays its oggs in nuts. Balaninus tmeum is an 
examph', whose white grubs or larvaa are found 
in nuts. Boo cut under Balaninus. 
nut-wrench (nut'rciKjh ), n. An instrunuuit for 
fixing nuts on or removing them from screws, 
nux vomica (uuks vom'i-kji). [NL.: L. nuXy a 
nut; NL. vomica, fern, of ^voviieus, < vomcre, pp. 
vomitus, vomit: see vom- 
it.} 1, Tlie Hi'cd of Strych- 
710S Aux vomica (which 
set', under Strychnos). 

These seeds are flat and circu- 
lar, three fourths of an inch in 
diameter, and one sixteenth of * 
an Inch thick. They grow cin- 
iicdded in large mimiiurs in tlie 
juicy pulp of a fruit rcbcmiding 
an omnge, but witli hard fragile 
rimi. They are covered with 
line silky hairs and composed 
mainly of a horny albumen, are 
acrid ami Idtter to the taste, 
and arc biglily poisonous. They 

f ield principally the two alka- 
edds iu'iic.inc and strychnine. 

Tlio pliaiinacodynamic proper- 
ties of nux V(»rnica arc those of 
strychnine. Sec quaker buttons, 
under button, 

2. Th(» tree producing the above fruit, it is 
wi(l(‘Iy dispersed in the East Indies, and attains a height 
of 40 feet. Its wood and root aie very bitter, and form a 
native nnnedy for intermittent fevers, also for snake bites. 
The tirniier is iirownisli-gray, bard and ciosi'-grained, and 
employe<I in Burma for carts, etc. as also for flue work. 
Alsti called snakeurood, 

nuyt, n. Sop uoy. 

nuzzer (nu7/or)» U. [< Hind, unzry present, of- 
L'ring.] In East India, u jircHPiit or offering 
made to a suiierior. 

nuzzle (nuz'L, V.: prot. and p)). nu::zlcdy ppr. 
nu::ziing. [l^kirraorly also nuz'zel, nuale, nusle, 
uustte, nouslCy nooefe, uo::::1e,nozzely and errono- 
ously uursle, nourslr (simulating nin'se); < ME. 
nosiiteu, nosten, uus/eu, uouslen, thrust the nose 
ill, also fondle clostdy, cherish, etc., freq., < 
nose, nos(*. Cf. horde, nojrle, u. The word setuus 
to have been confused with nurse (whence nur- 
sle, noursle) and with nestle; these are, how- 
ever, unrehitini.] I, trans. 1. To thrust the 
nose in or into; root up with the nose-. — 2. To 
toiicli or rul) with the nose; press or ruh the 
nose ugn-inst. 

Horses, cows, doer, and dogs even, nuzzle eacli fitlicr ; but 
then H nuzzle lieing performed W'ltli the nost:, is not a kiss 
viu'y far from It. Mind in Nature, 1. 142. 

3. To put a ring into the nose of (a hog). — 4. 
To fondle closely, as a child. — 5t. To nurse; 
foster; rear. 

If any man . . . nosel thee in any thing save in Christ, 
he is a false prophet. Tyndale. 

The greatest miseric which aceomparilctb the 'Turkish 
thraldome is their zealo of making Ih-oselytes, with mani- 
fold and strong indneements to such ns Imiic lieenc iiuire 
nuzded in superstitions then trayned vp In knowledge. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 318. 



Stry, h this Xif* -7>i>tti tut 
a, tht; Ituit Lilt ir.insverscly: 
l>, seed , c, .1 seed ciit longi- 
tiidiiially. 
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Nyctipithednas 


Speedy and vehement were the Eoforniations of all the 
good Kings of .luda, though the people had beene niazl'd 
in Idolatry never so long before. 

Miltojh, Reformation in £ng., ii. 

II. intrans. 1. To nose; burrow with the 
nose; rub noses. 

And Mole, that like a tunutlitw Mole doth make 
Ills way still underground, till Thainis he overtake. 

Speiuier, F. Q., IV. xL 82. 

2. To touch or feel something with the nose. 
Help, all good fellows ! See you not that I am a dead man? 

They | the shurksj are nuzdm^ already at my toes ! He hatli 
hold of my leg ! Kingdey, westward Ho, p. 285. 

3. To go with the nose toward the ground. 


nyctalopes, n. Plural of nyetalops, 
nyctalopia (nik-ta-lo'pi-ji), ». [s LL. nyctalo^ 
pia (dubious), < *Gr, ^vvKraAwnia (not found), 
equiv. to twKTahjrriaaig, < wicrd?iwip (> L. nycta- 
lops)y explained and taken by ancient authors 
both as ‘ not being able to see at night, night- 
blind,’ and as ^ablo to see only at night’; < v/f 
{yvKT-), night, + eye, ^ bre^ see. I'he form 
i>i)KTaAun(^ ^so aijpears as as if involv- 

ing rcAT/-, combining form of vif , but the / re- 
mains unexplained; it is perhaps due to con- 
fusion with a doubtful var. of vvaraMgy 

drowsy.] 1. Night-blindness. — 2. Day-blind- 


8ir Roger shook his ears and nussded along, well gRtished 
that he was doing a charitable work. 

Arbuthml, Hist. John bull. 

She mopes, she nuzdes about in the grass and chips. 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. C. 

4. To nestle. — 5. To loiter; idle. [I'rov.Eng.] 
N. W. An abbreviation of northwesf. 

N-way (en'wa), a. Having n independent 
inodes of spread or variation, 
nyif, w. [Also nyf}; < ME. ny, ni^ < OF. w/, < L. 
nidus f a nest: see nidc. Hence, by loss of w, 
eyc*‘^, a nest, eyas, etc. Cf. A nest, 

ny-t. A contraction of ne 1, not J or nor I. 
Chaucer, 

ny-'H, adv, and a, A Middle English variant of 
nigh, 

nyast (ni'as), n. See nias, 
nycet, a* * Aji obsolete s])elling of nice, 
nycetet, n. An obsolete spelling of nicety, 
nychthemeron (nik-the'me-ron), n, [< Gir. wx- 
di'i/upov, a day and night, neut. of vvxdrmtpog, of 
a day ami night, lasting a day and night, < vvS- 
{yvKT^), night (= L. nox (noct-) = E. night), + 
ypipa, day.] IHie whole natural day, or day ami 
night, consisting of twenty-four hours. 
NychtheineniS (nik-the'me-rus), n, [NJj., also 
improp. Nycthcmcrus ; < Gr. vv^yfitpog, of a day 
and night: see nychthemerori,'] A name, both 
generic and specific, of the white-and-black or 
silver pheasant of China, rhoAianus nychthnne- 
riis or Nychthemerus argentatus : so called as if 
representing night and day by its sharply con- 
trasted colors, white above and black below. 
See cut at silver, 

Kycta^naceae (nik-taj-i-na'se-o), n. pL [NL. 
(Ijindley, 183r»),< A’//c^^q/f>(-</b<-) + •acea\'] Same 
as Nyctaginciv, 

Nyctagineae (nik-ta-jin'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (A. P. 
de Candolle, IHO.'i), < Nyctago {-gin •) + -<?<r.] An 
order of dicotyletlonous apetalous plants of the 
serii^s Cnrvemhryciv, cluiracterized by the j>er- 
sistent perianth-base closing about tin* fruit as 
an outer pericarp. About 215 species urc kn<»wn, of 
8 tribes and 28 genera, of whicli Mirahilu, the f<»ur-o’cloek, 
is the type. They are UMually herbs with undivided lcavt*s, 
and flowers in Hat topped clusters, often with a spongy 
bark and an involucre imitating a calyx. 

Nyctaginia (uik-ta-jin'i-|C, U. [NL. ((^hois.v, 
1849), so calhui from its resemblance to Mtra- 
hilis, which Jussieu had called !syctngo: see 
Nyctago.^ A genus of apetalous ])lauts, belong- 
ing to the tribe Mirahiliea; and the subtribe 
Hocrhaaview, known by its many-flowered iu- 
voltiero of numerous separate bracts. There is 
but one species, N. cajdtata, from 'I’exas, a prostrate hairy 
annual, with opposite lobed leaves, and soft downy rose- 
colored flowers. 

Nyctago (nik-ta 'go), n. [NIi. (A. L.de Jussieu, 
n89, as a name for Mirahil is), < Gr. ref (rvhr-), 
night (= L. 710X (nod-) = E. night), + L. -ago 
(-agin-), a term, of some plant-names.] A for- 
mer svnoiivm of Mirabitis, 

Nyctala, Nyctale (uik'ta-la, -ic), a. [NL., < 
(Tr. vvKTuVui, a 
doubtful var. 
of vvnraAiH, 
drowsy.] A 
genus of owls 
of the family 
Stngidw. The 
skuli and car- 
parts art' higli- 
ly uiisym metri- 
cal; the outer oar 
is largo and oiier- 
<;nlato; and tlio 
facial disk is por- 
fect, with contrlc 
eyes and no plu- 
inicorus. Tlioro 
are :i spt'cios, of 
small Hizo : X. 
irngtnalmi in- 
habits tlio north- 
erly parts of 
l ope ; X. richarti‘ 
soni is tlio cut re- 
sponding American form ; N. acadica, the Acadian or 
8uw-wheto>vl, is much smaller than either, about 7A Inches 
long, and more widely distributed in North Amcrictx. 



Acadian or S.iw-whet Owl {^A'yttala 

iitadtcii). 


ness. 

nyctalopic (nik-ta-lop'ik), a, [< nyctalopia + 
-/<:.] Pertaining'to or of the nature of nycta- 
lopia; affected with nyctalopia. 

nyctalops (nik'ta-lops), n. ; pi. nycialopes (nik- 
tal 'o-pez ) . [< L. nyctalops = Gr. vvKTaAiiif : see 

nyctalopia,'] One who is afflicted with nycta- 
lopia. 

nyctalopy (nik'ta-lo-pi), n, [< F. nycialopie, < 
\j\j, nyctalopia : i'oonyctaloxna.] Sameaswycfw- 
lopin. 

Nyctanthes (nik-tan'thez), n. [NL. (Linnteus, 
1737), so called because the flower opens at 
evening and closes at sunrise; < Gr. ref (vvkt-), 
night, -f avOog, flower.] A genus of fragrant 
arborescent shrubs of the monopetalous order 
Olcacca* and the tribe Jamiinea\ There is but one 
species, X. Arhor-trigtu, native of eastern India, and widely 
cultivated in the tropics, with rough opT»oBlte ovate leaves, 
and showy flowers in terminal ijymes, wnitc with an oi-ange 
eye and tube. The flowers open only at night, and toward 
the end of the rainy season load the aii* with an exquisite 
fmgrance. They afford a perfumers’ essence, and an im- 
permanent orange dye. It is the hirsinghar-tree of India, 
(jtherwise named niifht-jcmnine and tree-opHadnefts. 

Nyctea (nik'te-li), n. [NL., < Gr. vrf (iwkt-), 
11 iglit : see nigfi£] A genus of Strigidw of grt'at 
size ami extensively white color, with rudimen- 
tary i)lumicorns, very shaggy paws, ami the 
bill nearly buried in feathers; the suow-owls. 
There is hut one species, X. nivea or X. Hcandiam, the 
great white, snowy, or northern owl, inhabiting arctic and 
subarctic latitudes of America, Asia, and Europe, usually 
migrating southward in winter. It is about 2 feet long, 
and from 4^ to 6 feet in extent of wings. See cut at mow- 

Oll'l. 

Nyctemera (nik-te'me-rji), n. [NL. (Iliibuer, 
ISKi), prop. * Nychthcincra, < Gr. vcxihgapiK, of 
(lay ami night: see nychthcmcron,] A ratijer 
aberrant, genus of borabycid moths, typ(^ of the 
family N ydemeridw, and containing* about 30 
S])(U‘i(‘s, of wide geographical disfributiou . They 
are found in Africa, the East Indies, the Mala.y 
archip(‘ln.go, Australia, and N(‘w Zealand. 
N^CtemeridsB (nik-te-mer'i-de), n. pl. [NL., < 
J^ydcnicra -f -idw.] A family of bombycid 
moths, tvpifl(*d by the genus Nyctcmcra. They 
have the l)ody slender and the wings* ample, somewhat 
reHemhliug geometrids, and In some ensj's alst) recalling 
huttertlieH, Ai)out 20 genera art; dctlne<l, mainly rejire- 
sented liy tropical forms. 

Nyctereutes (nik-te-rb'tez), [NL., < Gr. 
i'rixTifnrri/c, one who tiiiiilsby night, \ vvKTtpt vtn\ 
]m.ss t he iiiglit, < vcKrepor, nightly, < (vvkt-), 
night : see itighl.] A genus of Asiatic and Japa- 



Katoon-dng (Aycterentei froiyonoidt's). 


nes(' Can ida- of tlie thooid or lupine series, con- 
taining one species, the racoon-dog, A', procyo- 
noidcs, with long loose fur, short ears, and short 
bushy tail. It somewhat resembles a racoon, 
ami is about 2^ feet long. 

Nycteribia (nik-te-rib'i-a), w. [NL. (Latreille, 
1802), < Gr. vvKTFpig, a bat (see Ayctcris), 4* fiioc, 
life.] A r(»markalJe genus of degraded wing- 
less di})terous itisects, tyi>ical of the family 
Ayetcribiida'. They resemble spiders, and arc parasites 
of hats. About 12 species are described, as X. WFdwoodi, 
The genus is represented in California, though the species 
there occurring arc not yet determined. 

N^cteribiidffi (nik te-ri-bi'i-de), n.jd. [NL*. , < 
Nycteribia 4- -ida’,] A family of apterous pupip- 
arous diptcr(‘ns insects, represented by the ge- 
nus Nycteribia ; the b« t.-liee or bat-ticks. They arc 
of small size, spider-Iiko, wingless, with long legs and small 
or rudimentary eyes, and are parasitic on hats There are 
3 or 4 genera. The North American forms which have been 


determined belong to Strdda and Megktopoda. Ueually 
written XyoUrdddas. 

Nycteridse (nik-ter'i-dd), n. jyl. [NL., < Ayc- 
teris 4- -idtr.] A family of vespeiTilionine mi- 
crochiropteran bats, liaving a nose-leaf or its 
rudiments, a distinct tragus, and evident though 
small premaxillary bones, it contains the genera 
Megaderma and Nycteru, and was formerly called Jlfej/aclsr- 
midce or Megadennatidae. The speoies are contlned to the 
waimer parts of the Old World. 

Nycterides (nik-ter'i-dez), n, pi. [NL., pi. of 
Nyctcris, v.] In some systems of classiflea- 
tion, a division of the mammalian order Chirop- 
tera, including all the bats except the frugivo- 
roiis species, or flying-foxes, then called Pfero- 
cynes, 

nycterine (nik'te-rin), a. [< Nycteris 4- -owA.] 
Of or pertaining'to the Nycterida\ 

Nycteris (nik'te-iis), n, [NL., < Gr, wsrepig, a 
bat. < vvKTfpog, Ijy night, nocturnal, < vv^ (wkt-), 
nignt : see night.] A genus of bats of the fam- 
ily Nycteridai, related to Megadcrma, but differ- 
ing so much that it has been considered the 
tyxie of a separate subfamily, Nycterincc. The in- 
cisors are 2 above and 8 below in each Imlf-Jaw ; the pre- 
molars ai‘e 1 in each upper and 2 in each lower half-jaw ; 
there is no nose-leaf proper, but the sides of the face are 
fiUTi»wod and margined with cutaneous appendages. N. 
Jamaica occurs in Java, and there ore several African spe- 
cies. 

Nyctharpages (uik-thar'pa-jGz), n. pt. [NL., 
proji. ^Nychtharpages, < Gr. vr^ (vvkt-), night, 4- 
apnai; (dpiray-), a robber, jirop. adj., rapacious: 
see ilarpax.] In 8urjdovall*s system of classi- 
fication, the nocturnal birds of prey, or owls: 
c(iui valent to the Striges, StrignUc, or AcHpitres 
nocturna*. of other authors, and opjiosed to Hcmc- 
roharpages, or diurnal birds of prey. 

nyctharpasdlie (nik-thar'pa-iiii), a. [< Nyc- 
tharpages 4- -/«ci.] Of or pertaining to the 
Nyctharpages. 

Nyctiardea (nik-ti-ar'de-jj), n. [NL., < Gr. 
(vvkt-), night, 4- L. ardca‘, fi heron : see Ardea.] 
A genus of altricial grallatorial birtls of the fam- 
ily Ardeidw, having a very stout bill, compara- 
tively short legs, and somewhat nocturnal hab- 
its; the night-herons. The common night-heron of 
Europe is N. nycticorax, or X. grisea, or X. evrnj)a’a. 'J'hat 
of the Enited States is commonly calleil X, grinea nceiHa. 
This name of the genus is an alternative' of Xyrticorax. 
The ytillow-crowned night-heron is usually placed in a 
ditfeicnt genus as Xyctherodiue violaeetis. See cut under 
night-heron. 

Nyctibius (nik-tib'i-us), n. [NL., < Gr. whri- 
(iiog, vvKTOi'ifog, living, i. feeding, liy night, < 
i»/'f (vvkt-), night, 4- [-Hog, life.] An American 
g(mii8 of goatsuckers, of the family Caprimut- 
gidic, alone repn'siuiting tlu‘ Vodargina in the 
New World. 'I’he ratio of the phulaiiges is normal, the 
middle claw is not pectinate, the sternum is double-notch- 
ed on each Bid(*, the short tarsi are featlu-red the bill is 
notched, and the eggs ai'e colored Several species inhabit 
tlie wanner parts of America, ns X. gnnuhx and X.Jamm- 
cfturCe, mostly from 12 to 20 inches in length. 

Nycticebidas (nik-ti-seb'i-de), ii. pi. [NL., < 
Nycticcbus 4- -tdw.] The N ycticcbina- rated as 
a family. 

Nycticebinae (nik"ti-se-bi'nc), [NL., < 

Nycticcbus 4- -inn’.] A subfamily of Lcniurida’, 
c.ontaiiiing the slow and slender huiiurs, the pot- 
tos, and the angwaiitibos, or the genera Nycticc- 
bus (Stenops or Jiradyleruur), Loris, Pcrodicticus, 
and Arctocebus ; tlie night-lemurs. The tail is short 
or riullmentary; the fore and hind limbs are of approxi- 
mately equal length ; the ears in the typical fonns are 
small, with little-marked helix and obsolete tragus and 
antitragus; and the spinous processes of tlu* dorsolumlmr 
vertebrie are retnirse. These animals inhabit Africa and 
Asia. LoriftinoB is a synonym. 

nycticebine (nik-ti-se'biu), a. and u, 1. «. Fer- 
taining to the Nyctwebina’, or having their char- 
acters. 

II. n, A lori or night-lemur of tne subfamily 
Nydiccbinw, 

Nycticebus (nik-ti-se'bus), n. [NL., < Gr. vv^ 
(vvkt-), night, 4- h?/i%g, a long-tailed monkey.] 
A genus of loris of the family Lemur ida^- and the 
subfamily Lorisinw or Nycticchhav, including 
the slow loris, as Nycticebus tardigradus, of the 
East Indies. Also* called iStenops and lirady- 
Umtur, 

nycticorax (nik-tik'o-raks), n, [NL., < LL. nyc- 
ticorax = Gr. vvKTtKopa^, a night-jar or goat- 
sucker, < vv^ (wKT-), night, 4“ Kopn^, a raven. Cf. 
night-raven, night-crow,] 1. An old book-name 
of the night-heron; also, a tecJmical specific 
name of the European night -heron, Ardea nyc- 
ticorax, — 2. leap.] A generic name of the 
night-herons. See Nyctiardea. 
Nvctipithecinse (nik-ti-pith-e-si'ne), n, pi, 
[NL., < Nyctipithecus 4- -ince.] A subfamily of 
platyrrhine monkeys of South America, belong- 
ing to the family Cehidee, containing the genera 


KyetipltlieciiUB 

NyctipitheouBi Saguinus or CaUithrix^ and Sai- 
miris or Chryaothrix; the night-apes or night- 
monkeys. The tall is not prehensile, the incisors are 
vertical, and the cerebral convolutions are obsolete. In 
some respects, as in their nocturnal habits, these an imals 
represent the lemurs in America. 

Xiyctipithecine (nik-ti-pith'e-sin), «. and n. I, 
a. Pertaining to the NyctijnthecinWf or having 
their characters. 

II, n. A member of the NycHpithccinw, as a 
night-monkey, owl-monkey, saguin, saimiri, or 
douroucouli. 

Nyctipithecus (nik^ti-ni-the'kus), n, [NL., 
< Gr. vvi (vvKT-), night, 4* iridriKOi’y an ape.] The 
leading genus of Nyctipitlwcmw^ containing the 
doiiroucoulis or owl-monkeys. See cut under 
douroucouli . . 

Nyctisaura (nik-ti-sA'ra>^ n. pi. [NL., < Gr. r/f 
{vvKT-)y night, + ffavf)ogj a lizard.] The gecko- 
lizards, or Ascalabota; in Copers classihcation, 
a suborder or similar fnroup of lizards charac- 
terized by the production of the prodtic bone 
in front, the development of two suspensoria, 
the proximal expansion of the clavicles, and the 
underarching of the frontal bones of the olfac- 
tory lobes. It contains 2 families, Gwconidcc 
and Kuhlcpharidw. See cuts under gcoko and 
ICuhlepharidw. Formerly also Nyetmiuria. 
nyctisaurian (nik-ti-sfi,'iu-an), a. and n. I. a. 
Pertaining to the NycUaauraj or having their 
characters. 

11. n. A member of the Nyctisaura. 
nyctitropic ( nik-ti-trop'ik) , a. [< Gr. (wkt-), 
night, + r/idirof, a turn.] In hot., characteristic 
of, affected by, or exhibiting nyctitropisiii. 

We come now to the nyctitropic or sleep inovenients of 
leaves. It should he remenihered that we confine this 
term to leaves which place their blades at night eitlicr in 
a vortical position or not more than 80“ from the vertical, 
— that Is, at least 00" above or beneath tlio liorizon. 

Daruin, Movement in Plants, vii. 817. 

nyctitropisin (nik'ti-tro-nizm), n. [iuijcti- 
trophic + -ism.] In hot.y the habit of certain 
plants or parts ()f plants whereby they assunn^ 
at nightfall, or just before, certain positions un- 
like those which they have maintained during 
the day; the “sleep” of plants, 
nvctophile (nik'to-lil), n. A bat of the genus 
Nyctophilus. 

NyctOphilUB (nik-tof'i-lus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
vTf (vvKT-)y night, + loving.] A genus of 
long-eared bats of the family Vesper tihoukUv 
and the subfamily Vh'coiina\ Tiioy have a rudi- 
nicntaiy nose-leaf, 1 incisor and 1 premolar in eacli upper 
half-jaw, ttiifi 8 incisors and 2 preuiolars in each lower 
half-jaw. N. fiinorenm, the only species, iuhahils the 
Australian region. It was formerly known ns (jeotfroy's 
nyctophile, N. genffroyi, 

nyctophonia (nik-to-fo'ni-a), V. [NL., < Gr. 
vv^ (I’UKT-), night., +’<f)(ovfjy voice.] Loss of voiccj 
during the day. 

113r&totyphlosiS (uik^to-ti-fld'sis), V. [< Gr. 
(vvKT-), night, + rn0>i(j<7/f, a making blind, blind- 
ness, \ TV(j>?iOvVy make blind, < TV(p/6(\ blind. 1 
Night-blindness; inability to see in a dim light. 
See nyctalopia and hemeralopia. 
nyeH, adv., and v. An obsolete form of uif//i. 
Palsgrave. 
nye'-^t, U. See wy/t . 
nye^t, W. A variant of uoy. 

nyeount, nygunt, w. Set^ vigoti. 
nylghau, nylghai, w, niigau. 
nymt, V. A variant of w/w/i. 

Uymelt, An obsolete form of nimhle. 
nj^ph (nimf), n. [< ME. nimphe, < OF. nhnphe, 
F. nyniphe = Sp. Pg. It. iiiufa = D. nimf =. G. 
nymphe =Sw. nymf =iyiin. uymfe,K L. nymphOy 
nymphe, a bride, a nympli, < Gr. vlpijtr/y a bride, 
a young wife, a girl, in myth, a iiymidi; also, 
the chrysalis or jmpa of an insect, a young 
bee or wasp, etc.] 1. In 7uyth.f one of a nu- 
merous class of inferior divinities, imagined as 
beautiful maidens, eternally young, who were 
considered as tutelary H])irits of certain locali- 
ties and objects, or of certain races and fami- 
lies, and whoso existence depended upon that 
of the things with which they were identilied. 
They were generally In the train or company of stune other 
divinity of higher rank, and were believed to he pos* 
sesaed of the gift of prophecy and of poetical iuBpiration. 
Nymphs of rivers, brooks, and springs were called NaiaM; 
tl^se of mountains, Oreads; those of woo<ls and trees, 
J>ryadH and Hamadryads; those of the sea, TVereWK. The 
name was also used gctierally, like muse, for the inspiring 
power of nature. 

Where were yo, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 

Closed o’er the head of your loved LycIdas V 

Milton, Lycidas, 1. 60. 

2. Hence, a young and attractive woman ; a 
maiden ; a-damscl. [Poetical.] 
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Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all iny sins rotuetubor’d. 

Shak., Hamlet, ill. 1. 89. 

3. In entmn. , the third stage of an insect^s trans- 
formation, intervening between the larva and 
the imago; a pupa; a chrysalis; a iiympha. 
See cuts under Tirntes and Nysius. 

nympha (nim'fa), n. ; pi. nympjuv (-fe). [NL., 

< L. nympUuy \ Gr. a bride, a nymph.] 

1, In entom.y a nymph, pupa, or chrysalis. — 

2. pi. In annt.y the labia minora or lesser lips 
of the vulva ; a pair of folds of mucous mem- 
brane on the inner sidt* of the labia majora, 
united over the clitoris.— 3t. In couch. y an 
impression behind the umbones of a bivalve 
shell, surmounted by an external ligament. — 

4. [cap.] In zoo !. : (a) A genus of bivalve mol- 

lusks. Martiniy 1773. (/>) A genus of reptiles. 
FitcingeTy 1826. (c) A genus of lepidopterous 

insects. Krause. 

Nymphacea (nim-fa'se-il), u. pi. [NL., < Nym- 
pha + -ucea.] A family of dimyarian bivalves, 
characterized by having Ihe external ligament 
prominent and upraised bcdiiml the nmboiies. It 

Included varioufi geneni now in different families, 

as PsammobiidcR, TeUinida^ Jjucinidcp, and Donacidcr. 

Nymphasal (nim-fe'a), u. [NL. (Salisbury), < 
L. nytuplaea, < Gr. vr/njsuay the water-lily, < vip- 
p, a nymph ; see uymph.] 1 . A genus of plants 
long known as Nuphar, of tlie order Nympha - 
aeete and the suborder A////////o/Yr, distinguished 



Pond-liIy, or Sp.itter-(lo( U ( Vj/ft/Zurd acirrua). 
a, .4 st.iincn , the tniK 

by the numerous earpels being wholly immersed 
in and consolidated with the tliit-K reeoptach*. 
'the iiuinorons yellow stamens and staincii-lfke i-rtcls are 
densely imbricated around the otnry : the few sepals arc 
tliiek and ronndlsh, making a rather gtobnlar llowcr. The 
leavt's are jtelUittj witli a ileep sinus, floating or einersml, 
ami, with tlie one-tloweM‘d stapes, arise frtuii a nerennial 
rootslttek creeping in bottom-nind. See leaterduy, hearer- 
root, brand y-hoUte, eZofel, *2, poinl-Uljf and spatter-dock. 

2. A genus including the white water-lilies; 
long known under this ll.•^m(‘, now rightly ro- 
]»laced by the ohier name i'astalta. it belongs to 
the oi'der N ympha'aeerr and the siiboider Nymphccre, and 
is niarked by tin* eariiels being more or less immersed in 
tlie roeoptaole, the numerous pi l.-ds and the stamens into 
wliich tliey gradually i»a8s bee<»ming inwardly more and 
more adnate to the receptacle .al)oui the carpels. See mi- 
tcr-lUy, lu’nuphnr, pond-hly, and lotus. (See also introrsc.) 
nymphSBa**^, U. j^lurai of nympha um. 
lfyinpllSBaC68S (nim-fe-a'se-d), w. pi. [NL. (A. 
r. clfe Candolle, IHKi), < ytimphart + -ame.] 
An orderof dicot yled<mous]>oly)»etalous plants, 
the water-lily family, classed with the cohort 
lianalesy ty]»itie<J by Mu' genus Symphaia, and 
eharact(»ri'zed by the usually thickened reeen- 
tacle, and embn o with thick cotyledons partly 
immersed in mealy alhnmen . About 85 spcclcB are 
known. In 8 sulMu-dors and 8 genera, all aquatics, witli 
long-stalked UBualI> peltate leaves from a submerged root- 
stock. The flowers are »oIltar>, usually floating and showy, 
with many petals, stamens, and pistils. 

Nymphseae (nim-fe'e), u. pi. [NL. (Bontham 
and Hooker, 1862), shortmied for ^Nymphorwy 
< Nympluva -f -cm.] A suborder of the polyp(*t- 
alous order me, typified by the geiiiis 

Nymphmay distiiiguisluHl by tlio many ovides in 
each carpel. About .‘16 species in fi genera are 
known, from temperate and tropical waters. 
nympbSBUm (nim-fe'um), n. ; pi. nympluva (-11). 
[L., < Gr. v'rp^Muni'y vrp^a'fovy a teni]>le or shrin(‘ 
of the nymphs, < a bride, a nyinjib : se<^ 

nymph.] h\ classical a ntig.i (</) A saiictmiry 
or shrine of the nymphs; a place sacred to a 
uynijih. ih) inancimit Koman villas, a room 
or gallery with niches and recesses for statin s 
and {dants, and often oniamentedwith columns, 
fountains, and other decorative features. 

Next to the trieliidum, on to which it opens with large 
wind(»w8. is a nymphenon, or room nifirlde-lim d 

fountain and recesses for plants and statues. 

JSncyc. Brit , NX. 82.8. 


nympholepsy 

nymphal (nlm^fal), a. and n. [ss It. ninfale. 
Of. L. 7iympliali8y pertaining to a fountain (or 
to a water-nymph), < nymphOy a nymph: see 
nymph.] I, a. 1. Kelating to nymphs; nym- 
phean. J. Philips . — 2. In x-oo/., of or pertain- 
ing to a nymph or nyrapha: as, the nymphal 
stage of an insect. 

Il, w. If. A fanciful name given by Drayton 
to the ten divisions (nymphals) of his poem 
“The Muses’ Elysium.” 

’J’he Nymphal nought hut sweetness breathes. 

J>rayton, The Muses' Elysium, Nymphal v. 
2. In hot.y a member of one of Lindley’s alli- 
ances, the Nytnphalesy which includes the Nym- 
pluBaeew, NdumbiaceWy etc. 
nymphalid (nim'fa-lid), a. and n. I. a. Per- 
taining to the NymphalkkVy or having their char- 
acters. 

II. n. A nymphalid butterfly. 

NymphalidSB (nim-fal'i-de), U. pi. [NL., < 
Nyfnphalis + -ida;.] A family of rhopalocerous 
Lepidoptcra or butterflies, founded by Boisdu- 
val in 1840 on the Latreillean genus Nymphalis. 
It is composed of medium-sized and laige ’butterflies, 
generally brightly colored. In the male the fine legs 
are quite rudimentary, being only a pair of rough-haired 
stumps of apparently two ioints encli ; in the female the 
separate parts ai’e present, hut small. The middle legs are 
direeted forward. The larvro are spiny or have fleshy warts 
covered with hair. The head is usually more or less bllobed, 
and the tips of the lobes often support branching spines. 
The pupio are naked and suspended by the cremaster. 
There are several subfamilies and many genera. 
Nymphalinae (nim-fa-li'ne ), n. pi. [NL., < Nytn- 
phalis -f -ituv..] Tlie Nymphalida' rated as a 
Bubfiimily. 

nymphaline (nim'fa-lin), a. and n. I. a. Per- 
taining to the NijmphaUnWy or having their ehar- 
act(*rN. 

II, u. A nymphuliiio butterfly. 

Nymphalis (mm'fa-liB), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
180;")), < Gr. vvfiflu/y a'nympli: see nymph.] The 
typical gomiH of Nymphalkkv and Nymolialnup. 

(treat confusion cixists as to wliat group of imttcrtties 
should propel ly beai this name. Heudder, in his histori- 
cal sketch of the generic names of butterflies, applies it to 
a West Indian species, N. sappho. No species of Nym- 
phuUs in this restricted sense are futiud in Europe or 
North America. 

nympheaH (nim-fe'an), a. [< Gr. rvptjsiioQy per- 
taining to or Bacr(‘tl to a nym])h or nymiihs, < 
vvupiy a nymph .] ( )f or perta iiiing to nymphs ; 
inhabited by nymphs: as, “cool Nymphean 
grots, »/, l>ycr, Kiiins of Koine. 

Hymphetf (niin'f(*i), n. [< nymph + -cl.] A 
little nym]>h. [Hare.] 

Tin? JS'ymjthets sporting there. Drayton, Polyolbion, xi. 
nsrmphic (nim'fik), a. [< Gr. vympfhtn, ])erlain- 
ing to a nyniidi, or to a bride, or to a bride- 
groom, < rl'p<jif/y a bride, nymph (rvptpimjy a, bride- 
groom): Hov nymph. Of. \ 4 . Xymphicus, n prop- 
er ram(‘. ) Of or pertaining to nyni}>lis. 
nymphical (nim'li-kal), a. [< uymphtc + -al.] 
Sume us uymjthlc. 

Nymphicus (uim'li-kus), n. [NTj., < Gr. 

Am;, })ertaining to a nymph; see nymjihic.li A 
genus of jiarrakeets. See corclln. 
Nymphipara (nim-iip'a-rjl), u. pi. [NL . neut. 
]d,of uympht/utrus : hoo uymphiparons.] A name 
given by Kesnunui' to tlu‘ J^ujapara. 
nymphiparous (nim-fii/a-rus), </. [< NL. nym- 
phiparus, < L. nymplia (< Gr. vrinim), ihv pupa 
or nympli of an insect, + jnfrrn, bring forth, 
l>roduce.J In culom., prodiu-ing nymphs or ini- 
pupiyuirous; of or iiertuiniug to th(‘ Nym- 
phipara or Pupipara. 

nymphish (nim'iish), a. [< nymph + -/.s*AL] 
Kelating to nyni])lis; nympli-like. [Hare.] 

In tills third song gr(‘jit thrcat’niiigs are. 

And tending all to nymphish war. 

Drayton, I’olyolhion, iii., Arg. 

nymphitis (niin-n'tis), w. [< NL. uympluv 
nympha, 2) -f -ifis.] In pathol.y inilammation 
oi’ the nymi?lin‘, 

nymph-like (nimC'lik), a. Characteristie of a 
nymi)}); resc'inbliug nymiihs: as, nymph-like 
ste]»,” MiUon, P. L., ix. 452. 
nymphly (nimf'li), a. [< + -///I.] Hame 

as nymph-kke. 

nymphochrysalis (nim-fp-kris'u lis), n. [NTj., 

< nympha, nymph, + chrysalis, (|. v.] The egg- 
liki‘ stuge from whi<‘h the nyni])h in certain 
acarids {Troinhidhm) is develojied. JI. Ilcnk- 
tng, 1882. 

nympholepsy (nim'fo-le])-si), n. [< Gr. *^vvp(po- 
/tpj’ui, the state of one rajd or onlran<*ed, < wu- 
(^d///;rTOf, ra])t,ins}»ired: see nymjdiolrpf. Cf.cal- 
alc})sy, epilc)>sy.] An ecstasy; a divine frenzy. 
A young Anroni of the air, 

The nymptudepsy of some ft>nd despair 

Byron, ChlhU: Harold, Iv. 116. 



nympholepsy 

Writers whu labur to disenthrall us from the nympho^ 
lepgy and illusions of the past. 

New Princeton /fee., 11. 162. 

nympholept w. [< ML. nympho-- 

Irptus (St("phaiii Th’eHaunis), < Gr. vvyiftdkyTrTog^ 
seijipcl by nyinplis, i. (*. the Muses or inspir- 
ing powt'rs of nature, rapt, iuspired, < vv/jihr/, a 
nymph, Must', 4- A;/Trof, verbal adj. of ^a/ufiavuv^ 
y Xt//1, take, seize. See nymj>holcpsy,’] One 
seized with ecstasy or frenzy; a person rapt or 
inspired. The explanation ‘a person seized with mad- 
ness on having seen a nymph* (see the quotations) is in- 
accurate. 

Those that in Pagan days caught in forests a iuonn‘ii1ar> 
glimpse of the nymphs and sylvan goddesses were struck 
with a hopeless passion ; they were nifmpholcpt*; the altec- 
Uon, as well known as epilepsy, was calleti iiynipholepHv. 

Dc Quinoey, Secret Societies ii. 

The nympholept stands before his whitt! ideal (‘i.iviug 
love; and it seems as if she will only grant pity and pardon. 

Dotodetif The Manhattan, III. 6. 

Of her lltaly’sj own past* iinpassionod nympholept ! 

Mrs. Jiromiing, (^asti Ouidl Windows, i. 

XiympliOleptic (nim-fo-lop'tik), a. [< )tymjtho~ 
tept + -/c. j Of, belonging to, or ])osseHsed by 
nympholepsy; ecstatic; frt'nzied; trunsporteti. 

Though my soul were nympholeptie. 

As 1 heal'd tliat virelay. 

Mrs lirownitiy, Lost Bower, st 42. 

nymphomania (nim-fo-nui/ni-ji), n. [NL., < 
Gr. a nymph, a bride, •^‘//ovla, madness : 

see mama,'] Morbid and uncontrollable sexual 
desire in women. 

nymphomaniac (nim-fo-mri'ni-ak), a, and w. 
1 , a. Same as nymphomamacal, 

II. w. A woman who is aifoeted with nympho- 
mania. 

nsnuphomaniacal (uim''''fo-raa-m'a-kal), a, f< 
nymphomania + -av + -aL] Characterized i)y 
or suffering from nymphomania. 

nymphomanyt (Jiim'fp-ma-ni), n. [< NL. nym- 
phomania t q. v.J Same as nymphomania. 

Nsnnplion (nim'fon), v. [NL., < Gr. a 

bride-charnla'r, a temple of Bacchus, Di'mt'ter, 
or Persephone, < 
a bride, a nympli: see 
nymph,] Tln^ typical 
genus of the family 
Nympitonidw, having 
well-developed mandi- 
bles and llve-jointed 
palpi. JV. (fraeilis is a 
small Enroptuiii spe- 
cies, about i of an incli 
long. A. hamatiuH is a 
largey soa-Rjiider. 

Nymphonacea (uim- 

fo-na^se-ii), n. pi. Sca-spuicr /i^wa. 

[KL., JS^jmphon + 

-aeea,] A name of tho Pycnogonida, derived 
from the geifus Nymphon. 

N^phonidaB (ni’m-fou'i-de), n, pi, [Nli., < 
Nymphon + -kla\ \ A family of the order Pycno- 
go7iidaoT Poditsomala^ roju’eaented by the genus 
Nymphon . They are spider like animals, rclateii to the 
pycnogonids, and like them slnggislily crawl upon inurine 
plants or other submerged objects. They have very huig 
legs, chelate cheliceres, and palps having from flv 
nine Joints. 
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nymphotomy (nim-fot'o-mi), ». [< NL. nym-^ 
phoif < Gr. vvfi^aty th© nj^phro, + -ro///a, < ts fi- 
ve tv ^ TopeiVy <5ut.] In surg.f tho excision of the 
nyTuphm ; the circumcision of the female, 
nymyost, a. Hee itimiotis, 
nyna (niud), adv. A dialectal contraction of 
nigh-hand. N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 174. 
Njroca (ni-rd'kjlj, n, [NL. (Fleming, 1822), < 
Kuhs. nuiroku (wyrol*), a goosander, merganser.] 


nystagmus 

Bhrubs of the polypetalons order CornacedBf the 
dogwood family, known by the imbricate pet- 
als and single or two-cleft style, iiiere are 6 or 



White-eyed Pochard (Xyroca Ictuophthnlma). 

A genus of sea-ducks of the family and 

the subfamily FuUgtiUnw, N, feri'uejinca or N. 
Inwophlhahna, formerly FnUgula 7iyrora, is tlie 
common white-eyed pochard of Knro]>e. 
nyrvylt, n. A Middle English form of nurvill. 
nyst, n. Same as 

MSetet, 71. A Middle English form of nicety. 
ifysiinse (nis-i-i'ne), 7i, 2d, [NL., < Nysius + 

-ina.] A subfamily of LygerkUv represented 
clii(‘fly by the genus Nysim. Also NysHna, 
Nysius (nis'i-us), 71. [NL. (Dallas, 1852), < Gr. 
equiv. to Nvadioc, of Nysa, < Nysa, 
tin* name of several places associat ed with Bac- 
chus (Dionysus).] A genus of plant-bugs of 




five to 


riiiiu h-l»tiK {Nyvtus desfru< /or\. a, lo.if puiicturcil bypuiM; 
b, pupa , f, miago. (Vertical lines show natural si/es.) 

lli(‘ li(‘teroj)terou8 family Lyga’idec, usually of 
small siz(^ and dull colors, having veins 5 and 
4 of the membrane parallel to the base, it i'r a 
large and wido-Hpread genus, represented In most parts 
of the world. There are 12 species in North America, of 
wliich N anyiistatus or destructifr is one of the most nox- 
ious, attacking a great variety of garden-veget aides. This 
is commonly called false chinehdmy, from its .superficial 
resemlilaiice to Hlissus leucojtterm, the true chinch -bug. 

Nvssa (uis'jl), n. [NL. (Gronovius, 1757), < L. 
Ny.sa (Nyffsd) = Gr. Netra, tho nurse or foster- 
mothtu* of Bacchus; also the name of several 
towns.] A genus of dicotyledonous trees or 



'1 updo or Soiir-giini Tree (A'v.fJrt ty/ttaOcir). 

I, branch with fruits; 2 , brnnch with nuilc flow'crs; a, .1 male flower. 

6 species, of temperate and warmer North America and of 
Asia. They l>ear alternate undivided leaves, small flowers 
in heads or racemes, and small oblong drupes. See Hade- 
yum. gum-, 8, Ogeechce lime (under lime^), i>epperidge, and 
tuf)elo. 

Nysson (nis'on), 71, [NL, (Latroillo, 1796), < 
Gr. 7n'(Tno)Vy ppr. of vvaaeiv^ prick, spur, pierce.] 
The typical genus of Nysson ida\ it is a widely 
distributed genus, of which 17 'species have been described 
from tlie United States. Tliey have the habit, anomalons 
among liym diopters, of feigning deatli when disturbctl. 

nyssonian (ni-sd'ni-an), a, and n. I, a. Per- 
taining to the Nifssoninw, 

II. 7t. A moinber of the Nyssoninw. 

NySBOnidSB (ni-son'i-de), 7i, pK [NL., < Nysso7i 
+ -ida\] A family of fossorial hyinenopteroiis 
insects, fonnded by Leach in 1811) on the genus 
Nysson. They have the abdomen ovoid-conic, widest at 
base and not petiolate ; the head moderate in size; the 
antunme iilifonn ; tlie mandibles not strongly notched at 
the outer base ; tho labriim short, scarcely or not exsertod ; 
and tho marginal cell not appeiidlciilato. This family is 
notable for the many inslaiiccs of mimicry which its spe- 
cies afford. 'Fhoro are 7 genera and from 50 to 60 species 
in North America. 

NyssoninSB (uis-o-nl'ne), a. jd. [NL., < Nysson 
+ -ina\] The Nyssotiidw as a subfamily of 
Crahrioddw. 

nyssonine (nis'o-nin), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Nyssoninw. Also nyssonian. 

nystagmus (nis-tag'mus), n, [NL., < Gr. vi-- 
GTaypoi, a nodding, sleep, < wotoChv, nod, be 
sleejiy, najf). Cf. vei'aruseiv, nod, vtvetVy nod, = 
I i, *nnvre (in comp.), nod : see 7 mtant,] In med,, 
involuntary lateral oscillatory (sometimes ro- 
tatory, rarely vertical) motion of the eyes. — 
Miners’ nystagmus, nystagmus deveioiied in miuera 
esfiecially when they work in a dim light 





1. The fifteenth letter and 
fourth vowel in onr ali>ha- 
hot. ft followed JV also in the 
Itallcan ByHtcms, but was aeparat- 
ed twin it in Greek and Phonioiuii 
by another character, which in the 
latter had the value of a sibilant, 
and in the former that of the <roin* 
pound k/f (f). The O'character, ac- 
cordingly, was the sixteenth in tlie 
Theniciun ulphalx^t. and it repre- 
sented there the *am, a very peculiar and to us unpro- 
nounceable guttural ; the Greeks (as In tlio case of E : see 
that letter) arbitrarily changed its value to that of a vowel, 
coiTesponding in quality to our “long »*.” There is no 
traceable Egyptian prototype for the character ; the coni- 
parison of older forms is therefore as follows : 

■? o o O 

E^ptian. rheni- l-uly 

IlicroglyfMiic. Hieratic. 0.111 Greek aim I,.itin. 

It thus appears that the belief, not nncormnonly held, that 
<) represents, and is imitated from, the rounded position 
of the lips in its uttcranc.e, is a delusion. The historical 
value of the letter (as alieiidy uotieed) is that of our 0 . in 
TUfte, etc., whether of hoth long and short quantities, as in 
Latin and the earliest (ireek. or of short only, as in tiroidc 
after the addition to that alphuhotot a special sign for long 
0 (namely U, w) This vowel sound, tins naniu-sonnd 

of 0 , is found in English usage only with long quantity 
in accented syllables. 'J’hero is no closely conesiionding 
short vowel in standard ICngli.sh, hut only in dialectal pio- 
nunciation,as in the New England utterance of ccrt-ain 
words (much varying in number in ditterent individuals): 
for example, fwtnr, whole, none. Wbat we call ‘ sliort o'* 
(in 7Wt, on, etc.) is a sound of altogether ditterent (piality, 
very near to a true short a (tluit is, a short utterance cor- 
respuiidiiig to the a of arm, father), but verging sligblly 
tow'jird the ‘Muoad" a (d) or o Oi) of toad, lord. “ dioit 
0 “ has a marked teiuleiicy to tuKo on a “broader” sound, 
especially betorc r, and especially in America . bence tlie 
use, in tile resiiellings of Ibis work, oi <», wliicb vaiies in 
ditterent nioiitlis from the full sound of o to that of <). 
After these three values of the character, the next most 
conimoii one is that of the sound, the otiglnal and 
proper sound of u (represented in this woik by o), as in 
move, with the nearly corresponding short sound (marked 
H) in a few words, as wolf, woinrni. All tliesc vow el sounds 
partakeof what is usually called a “labial "ora “rounded ” 
character: that is to say, there is invohed in their utter- 
ance a roiiudihg and closing inovemcnt of the lips (ami. it 
is held, of the whole mouth-cavity), in ditterent degrees — 
least of all In A, more and more in <?, o, u, n; in the last, 
carried to its extreme, no closer rounding ami apiiroxiina' 
lion being possible. 'I'he labial action beljiH to give the 
vowel-sounds in question their fully distinct ivccbaractcr; 
but it cun be more or less slighted without leaving Ibcm 
unrecognizable, and, in the generally imlitteiriit balut t»f 
lOnglish pronunciation, is in a ilcgree neglected, even in 
accented syllables, and yet more In unaccented (Mir “long 
o,” it should be added, regularly ends witli a vanishing 
sound of 00 (o), as our « with one of c. O also has in many 
words the value of the “neutral’’ vowels ot hut, hurt; for 
example, in mn, come, love, work. O is further a member 
of several very coinmoii and iinjiortant digrajibs : thus, 00 , 
the most marked representative of the o soinpl (in moon, 
rood, etc.), but also pixmounoed us n (hook, look, etc.) and 
•(l {blood, etc.); ou (in certain situations <nv), otteiicst reii- 
rosentlng a real diphtliong (in nut, aound, now, etc.), but 
also a variety of other sounds (as in through, could, ought, 
rough); oi (in certain situations «»/), standing for a leal 
diphthongal sound of which the llrst element is t he “broad ” 
o- or a-sound (for example, ptrint, bog); oa {loud, etc ). hav- 
ing the “long’*o-8(mnd ; others, asro^variously pronounced, 
as In peojde, yeoman, jeopard), t>6'(in./V, doen, etc.), aicconi- 
paratively rare. 

The poet, little urged, 

But with some prelude ot disparagonicnt, 

Hoad, mouthing out his hollow oee and aes, 
Doop-chested music. 

Tennymn, The Epic (Mortc d’Artliur). 

2. As a medieval Koinan nuiru^ral, 11. — 3. As 
a symbol: (a) In nicdirval mtmetd uotation^ihi* 
«ig^n of the tempiis pt^rfeetura — that is, of triple^ 
rhythm. See mvnmrahle imtsic, under nteusur- 
nhtc, (ft) In modern mtmcal notalion, a null 
(which see), (c) In chem, ythvi symbol of oxngvu. 
(d) Tn logiCf the symbol of the particular nega- 
tive proposition. See Ji,2 (ft). — 4. An abbr(‘- 
viation: (a) Of old: as, in O. H. G., Old Flif-h 
Gennan; O. T,, Old Testament, (ft) Of the Mid- 
dle Latin ociaviusy a pint, (r) [/. In a ship’s 
lojf-book, of overcast. — 6. PI. ocs (6z). Aiiy- 
;^ing circular or approximately so, as rt'sem- 
the shape of trie lettf^r o, as a spall^^le, tluj 
oiroie of a theater, the earth, etc. 



within this wooden O Ithe theater) the vciy casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt*' 

Shak., lieu. V., ITol. 
Kair Helena, who im»rc ciigilds the night 
Than all yon fiery uee ami »*yea of light. 

Shak., M. N IK, ilL 2. ISS. 
The colours that shew' best by (^aiidle-liglit arc W'hite, 
carnation, and a kind of sca-water greene . ami oen or 
spangs, as they are no great ecst. m tlu-y are of iiinst glory. 

Jtaeou, UbiKipies and Triiimplis. 
Their maiitloB were of sevcial-ccloured bilks . . . em- 
broidered with O'h. It. Jomon, Alas(|uc of Hymen. 

0t. An Jirithmeti(talcii>her; zero: so (uilled from 
its form. 

Now thou ariaii 0 without a flgui c-. Shak., Lear, i. 4. 212. 

Round O, a zero: used to indicate the absence of runs in 
base-ball, cricket, etc. 

0'-^, oh (o), inlvrj. [< ME. o, AS. vd =1). G. Sw. 
Dan. o =:E. Sji. Pg. It. o = Ir. orft =r L. o = Gr. 
w, w, a common iiiior]., of spontaiuuius origin. 
Gf. (‘quiv. Ar. Hind, //a ; n.n<l .s<‘o oh, gir^yrh, 
oii\ et(G Th<*i*o is no iliflbrcMico liotwcMm O ami 
oh (*x<(c*pt that of pr(‘S(‘iit spelling, oh being eom- 
mon in oniinary i>rose, ami the eapital O being 
ratlnn* prtdVrred (probably for its romid and 
mort^ impressivo look) in vt'rso, ami in the sol- 
emn style, as in eartiest addrt'ss or appcuil.] A 
eommon inUq'jeetion expressing surprist*, jmin, 
gladness, a])]ieal, entnuity, invocation, lammit, 
etc., aeeording to th(‘ niaiim'r of uttcTanee ami 
the (dnjuin stall e.es of the ease 


rblllisidi'S is dead, G luckless age 1 
0 widow W'orld ' O brooke*- ami fountaiiis cleere ’ 

L. Itrgskftl, J'astorall Ec.logiic. 


0 houef Och houol An iuteijcetioii of Itimciitation. 
llrlsli and Scotch. | 

“G/ma, alas!" bald thaf laily, 

“ Tlii.s wafer s wombouh ilei . 

Drowned Lmvr.s- (( 'liild’s llnllads, 171>). 

At the loss of a dear fiieml they will cry out, roar, and 
tear tlicir liair, lameiitiiig some mouths after, bowling “G 
J/oiu.” Iturton, Aiiat. ot Aid., p. .‘109. 

0“, oh (d), tt. [< oh, mlnj.'] 1. An cx- 
elamation or lanumtation. 

Why should you fall into so deep an Of 

Shak., It. and .1., iU :i. 90. 
With the like clauioui, ami eonfused O, 

To the dreail shoek tlie m-sp’rate armies go. 

Drayton, tiaroiis’ Wars, ii. :35. 
2f. Saim' as /nd — The O’s of Advent, the Advent An 
(hems, sung in the Homan ralholic and Anglican churches 
oil the days next i»re<*edirig (’luistiiias. beginning with 
Dcceinbci lOtb, as noted in tin- Book of (’onnnon ITayer. 
They are named from the iidlial G with which they all be- 
gin. I'iaeli contaiii.s a se]»ariite invoeatioii : ns, 0 Sapientiu 
(that is, O Wisdom), G Adonai (l-ord), G Utmtof David, etc. 
- TOe O’B of St. Bridget, oi the Fifteen O’b fifteen 
meditations on (he I'.ishioii of Christ, eornposed by St. 
Bridget. Emdi begins wit b G .le.ni or a similar Invocation. 
They were included in M-vcial of the primers isbiieil In 
England shortly befoie the Beforiiiation. Scc/inwcr-. 

0’^ [Also o (mu; ah hr. of on: s(H‘ 

An abhrc‘vjati‘(l form of on, Goinmouly 
written o\ 

still you keep o’ the w indy side of the law. 

ShaJe., •!'. N., ill. 4. 181. 

O^t, ft. [ME. o, oo, v;ir. of o, for enrlii'r on, oon, 
an, < AS. (In, one: s.ui e-, G/d, one,'] 1. Same 


as onr. 

Allc here gomes wen- glad of hire godc speche, 

A seden at o senMw itb one assent | “wat so tide wold after, 
Tlici wold manli Id her* mi.;t mcyiitene hire willc." 

Wniiam of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. :Kll7. 


The kyi:ge Ban and the kyngc Bohora coni to hyni, and 
seido Bo tohyiii of o tliinge and other that tliei hym upesed. 

merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 498. 

But faithful f.adcr, <V our fre kyiig! 

1 aske of you G thing luit augurs you noght. 

Ifestruetion of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2230. 


2. Same as g-, tlie imbilinitc article. 

Then' where the blessed Vlrgytie scynte Katcryne was 
buryed, that is to umlrestonde, in o (‘ontrec, <ii in o 1‘lacc 
beryngc o Name, Mandeidlle, Travels, p. 03. 

O'* (<»)> **j'' 

g/.] An ahlirex ititt'd form of of, now eoinmon- 
ly writ ten o', it is very common In colloquial speech, 
liut is usually written and printed In the full form <?/. It 
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is the ostahlished form of of in the phrase o*doek. See 
doek'i. 

Some god o' the island. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. aS9. 

0®, 0*. [< Ir. G, Olr. ni, (b^scemlant, = Gael. 

oghay > Sc. Gc, a gramlson: sec ov'^.\ A prefix 
common in Irish snniaincs, equivalent to Mac- 
in Gaelic and Irish surnaiues (see Mac), mean- 
ing ‘son,^ as in O'lirirn, iftonnor, O'lJonnell, 
O'Sullivaitf son of Brien, Goniior, Donmdl, etc. 

-0-. [N I j. etc. -f>-, < Gr. -o-, being the stem-vow- 
el, original, (.onfoi’ined, or supplied ns a con- 
nective, of tlm tirst element iti the compound; 
= L. -j-: see The usual “connecting 

vowel,” properly the stom-vow el of tlie first ele- 
nuMit, of compound words taken or formed from 
the (treek, as in aer-o-lith, chrys-o-prasc, mon- 
o-tone, prid-o-notrlyr, etc. 'Jhis vowel -o- is often 
accented, becoming then, as in -o-logy, ~o-graphy, etc., an 
ai»jiaren( jiart of the second element. (See -dogij ) So In 
-Old, properly -o-id, it has become apparently a part of the 
Hutttx. See -A--. 

oadt, n. A ('orrujit form of wood. 

No dilfcrcncc lictwcen ode and frankincense. 

yy. Jotmm, I’ootaster, H. 1. 

oadal (d'a-dal), n. [E. Ind.] A tree, JStcrculia 
rdlosa, abundant in India, n hose bast is made 
into gooil ro)M‘,and whose bark, after soaking, 
can bo slipp(‘d from the log witliout splitting, 
and H(‘Wod np to form hags. 

oaf (of), n. [Early mod. E. also onphcy *an}>he, 
anij, an olf, < Icol. alfr, an <‘lf, = AH. (vlf, elf: 
s(‘(* rff.] 1. In i>()])nlar superstition, a change- 
ling; a foolish or otliorvviso didoctivi' child left 
hy fairit'H in the jilaco of anotln'r carried off by 
th(»m. 

The fairy left fliis auff, 

And look awsiy the other 

Drayton, Nyinphidia, 1.79. 

2, A dolt; an idiot; a blocklioad; a simpleton. 
The fear of breeding fools 
And oajn 

Flrtrher and Shirley, Night-Walker, i. 4. 
With Nature’s Gcy^ tiK <juite a dift’rcnt (’asc, 

For Fortune tavours all hc» hliol-ltace. 

t'onyrrre, W ay of the World. I’rol. 

A"ou great ill-fashioned oaf, with scarce sense enough to 
keep your month sliut ! 

(loldemUh, She Stoops to Conquer, iv. 

oafish (o'tish), G. [< GG/’ + -/s-ftl. (!f. elfish.'] 
Likt' an oaf; stupid; dull; dolti^h. [Karc'.] 

oafishness (o'nsh-nes), n. Tin* state or (piality 
of being oafish; stupidity; dulIiK'ss; folly. 
[Ware.] 

oak (dk), V. [Early hkmI, E. olr, < ME. olr, (tk, 
earlier air, ak (> He. ail), < AS. ar = GErii'S. 
rk = Ml), (rlr, 1). rdc = MEG. rlr, LG. clr = 
OllG. e/ft, rich, MHG. rirh, rirln , <1. / /eft/' = Icel. 
tyk = Norw. rd: = Svv. rl = Dan. rg (= Goth. 
^G/Vi’.v, notr(‘C(>rd(ul),an oak: in nuxl. leel.inthe 
gcmoral sense ‘ trt*e ‘ ( <'f. t li'. <\n'i , a Irt'e, the oak : 



1, br.inch with arf)rti.s; a. bniiich with male catkins; a, a mule flower. 


oak 

see d/ryad) . The Lith. ausolas^^tt, ohsola^ oak, 
are prob. not related to the Tent. name. For 
the confusion of acorn with oak^ see acorn. Oak 
(ME. oke) occurs in the surnames Nokea and 
JjwooA-#.] 1 . A tree or shrub of the f^enus Quer- 
CHS, a large and widely dispersed group, chiefly 
of forest-trees, in its nobler representatives the oak 
as “the monarch of the forest*' has olvrays been impres- 
sive, and it anciently held an important place in reli^oiis 
and oi vi I ceremonies. Oak chaplets were a reward of (si vie 
merit amonfr the Romans ; the Drnids venerated the oak 
as well as the mistletoe which grows upon it. The tim- 
ber of many species is of great economic value, and the 
bark of several is used for tanning and dyeing and in med- 
icine. (Sec oak-bark and quercitron,) One species fur- 
nishes cork (sec eurki). The fruit-cups of some are used 
In tanning (see mlonia), (See nlmgaU^, kermes, and kerrnes- 
oak.) The oak of English history and litei’ature is chicliy 
the British oak, QuerctisJiobttr, having two varieties, peduti- 
culata and scssilijlora, often regarded as species. The spe- 
cies is distributed throughout agreat part of Europe aiuf In 
western Asia. It attains great age, with an extreme height 
of 120 feet. For ship-building its timber is considered in- 
valuable, having the requisite toughness and most other 
qualities without extreme weight, and until recently it 
was the f>revailing material of British shipping. It is 
also used for construction, cabinet-work, etc. Its bark is 
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Same as qwretirm Mk, whan used oak^fasdistf (dk'fS^dimr), a. 

specifically, same as Aofm-ook.-Tomt oak 8w Omu. leaves : oSeroivorousTsDeoll 



an'm— Oall-oak. See j/o^s.—Gospel oak, lioly oak, 
individual oaks here ana there in England under which 
religious services were held, and which became resting- 
stations in the old ceremony of beating the parish bounds. 

Dearest^ bury me 

Under that holy oke or Ooep^ Tree; 

Where, though thou see'st not, thou mayst think upon 

Me, when thou yearly go*st Procession. Uerride, 

Green oak. a condition of oak-wood caused by its being 
impregnated with the spawn of P&eiza ceruyinoita.-- Heart 
of oak. Bee heart.-^ Indian oak. Bee teak. — Iron-oak, 
the Turkey oak, or post-oak.— Italian oak, Quercue Eeeu- 
IvM of southern Europe and western Asia, supposud to be 
the ceeculux of Virgil. Erroneously called Italian beech.-— 
Jerusalem oak. oak of Jerusalem, the herb Chenopo- 
dium Boirye: so called from the f(u*m of its leaves. Also 
called /«at/ier-j 7 srantum. See Chenopodium and ambroee. 
-Laurel'OaK. (a) Quereus laur^<dia, an unimportant 
species of the southeastern United States, (ft) Same as 
shingle oak.— LdBlB oak, Quereue Leana, an apparent hy- 
brid between Q. ivnhrioaria and Q. tinctoria.—uYB oak. 
See live-oak.— muBL in the oak. See man.— Maul-oak. 
See five-oolr.— Mossy-oup oak. (a) The bur-oak, some- 
times distinguished as vmUe mossy-cup (ft) The Turkey 
oak.— New Zealand oak. See ifniflrWia.— Nut-gall 
oak. See Oaks of B ssban , oaks apparently of 

several species— the Valonla-oak, the holm-oak, and oth- 
ers.— Overcup-oak. See dof. 1, aiid ixMe-oolr.— Peaoh- 
oak. See eh^nut-oak, above, and i/aMota-ooAr.— Quebec 
oak. See def. 1.— Royal oak. an oak-tree formerly 
standing at Boscobel (border of Shropshire and Stafford- 
shire, England), in which Charles II. took refuge for a day 
soon after his defeat at Worcester, on September 8d, 1051. 
— Scarlet oak, a North Amoiican oak, Quereus coednea: 
BO named from the color of its leaves in autumn.— Silky 
or silk-bark oak. See GreaOfea.— Tan-bark oak. see 
chestnut oak, above.— The Oaks stakes, a race run at 
]^8om in Surrey, England, two days after the Derby. 
These races were originated by the twelfth Earl of Derby 
in 1779, and received their name from lAmbert’s Oaks in 
the parish of Woodmanstorno, near Epsom.— To sport 
one% oak, in Ena. universi^ slang, to be “not at home" 

visitors— this being notified by closing the outer oa. 


oak 


\ t, J 7 

Leaves and Acorns of different species of Oak. 

7. willow-oak of North America PAf//ov)i a, chestnut-o.ik 

of Nortli Amtiric<i iC^. Prt>$us\, 3, Idack-Jack of L'orth America (4>. 
fnjc^a); 4, ff. Hex, of Europe ; 5, (,>. acuta, <if Jaimn ; 6, (,'• lantern- 
Jolla, of the Malay peniiibtila . 7. scarlet oak of North America ((A 
cocemea) ; 8, Q lucida, of the Malay peninsula. 

a tanning substaiioe of great importance. In thn eastern 
half of Nortli AiuerlcH the white onk, Q. alba, in England 
sometimes called Quebec oak, occupies n somewhat simi- 
lar but less commaiidltig pusition. It rises from 70 to 140 
feet, and affords a hard, tougli, and durable wood, used, 
though not o(iunl to the English oak, in ship-building, 
oonstriiction of all sorts, the imuiufacture of carriages and 
implements, cabinet<-inaking, etc. The bur, ovcrcup, or 
nioBsy-cup oak. Q. inacrocarpa, is a tree of similar range, 
equal size, and even superior wood, which is not always 
distinguished from that of the white oak. 

2, One of various other trees or plants in some 
respects reseinhlinti^ the oak. — 3. The wood of 
an oak-tree. — 4. One of certain moths: as, the 
scalloped oak, [British collectors^ name.] — 6. 
The club at cards. HalUwell, [Prov. Eng.] — 
Abraham's oak, a famous and venerable tree at Maihre in 
Palestine, on the traditional site of the tree under which 

stent. — , 
building 


the patriarch is sunposed to have pitched his tent. — Aftl- 
oan oak, a valuable wood for suiiie ship-building pur- 
]^)8cs, obtained from Old/ieldia Africaiui. Also called A^- 
can teak,— Barren oak, the black-jack, Quereus nigra : so 

called from growing in sandy barrens. - Bartram^B oak. 

^ ^ ^ " 


a rare and hxial ti ee of the United States, Quereus hetero- 
phylla, sometimes regarded as a hvbrid. - Basket-Oak, 
Quereus Michauxii, the common white oak of the Gulf 
States: useful fur implements, cooperage, construct ion, 
etc., and especiuliy suited to basket-making.— Bear-oalc. 
Hee scrub oak.— Belote oak, a rather small evergreen spe- 
cies, Quereus Ballofa, of the MediteiTanoan region, wliose 
acorns, raw or bolb d, furnish an important food. Also 
ballote, — Bitter oak, the Tui key oak. — Black oak. (a) 
The quercitron oak. {b) Tlio rod oak. (o) Quereus Knutrgi 
of Texas.— Blue oak. Same as mountain white oak * 
Botany Bay oak, any tree of the genus Casuarina (wliieh 
see). See also betfwood. - British oak, English oak. Sec 
def. 1.— Bur-oak. See dof. i. - Charter oak, an oak- 
tree In Hartford, Coiiiieeticnt. in which, according to 
tradition, was concealed in ltt87 the colonial charter 
which had boon demanded by the royal governor Andros. 
Tlie tree was blown down in Ohestnut-Oak, one 

of several American species with leaves like the chestnut : 
namely, Quereus Prinus, rock chestnut-oak, with timber 
useful for fencing, niilroad-ties, etc., and bark excellent 
for tanning ; Q. prinoides, also called gelhnv oak and ehin- 
kajnn-oak, with wood like the last, and small edible acorns; 
and Q. deusijlora, tunbark- or peach-oak, its wood laigely 
used for fuel, its t)ark the best on the Faeific coast for 
tanning. — Chinkapin-oak. See chestnut -oak. — Cork- 

oak. Same as oorAr-tree. - Oow-oak. Same as ftosArst- 
ooA*.— Dominica oak. See Duck-oak. Seetoa- 
eer-ooAr.— Durmast oak. See efurmose.— Dym* oak. 


being notified by closing 
door of one’s rooraa— Turkey oak, (^lercwt Cerris, the 
mossy-cup oak of southern Europe. Its wood is prized 
by wheelwrights, cabinet-makers, etc., and is also useful 
for building. The American Turkey oak is Q. Catesben 
of the southeastern United States. Its wood is useful 
chiefly for fuel. Q. faloata, the Spanish oak, is also some- 
times loca^ called Turkey ooit.— ValparalBO oaJc. See 
{iiJe oaA-.— weeping oak. Soe white oak, below.— White 
oak, Qmreus mb^see def. IX and four species of Pacific 
North America: namely, Q, lobata, the weeping oak; Q. 
Garryana, its wood the best subtitutc in that region for 
eastern white oak ; Q. oUongifdia ; and Q. grised. The 
mountain white oak, or blue oak, is the Oalifornian Q. 
Douglasii. The swamp white oak is Q. bicolor of eastern 
North America; its wood is used for the same purposes 
as that of Q^ alba. The water white oak is the same as 
the sivamp post-oak. Sec post-oak. - YellOW-haxk oak. 
See quercitron.— YcUXoiW oak. See chestnut oak, above, 
and quercitron. (See also he-oak, jack-oak, kermea-oak.) 
oak-apple (ok'ap'^l ), n. An oak-gall. Soe yall^, 
—Oak-apple day, in England, the 2 Utli of May, on'which 
day lK)y8 wear oak-apples In their hats in cominomoratioii 
of King Charles’s adventure in the oak- tree. (See royal 
oak, under oak.) The apple and a leaf or two arc some- 
times gilded and exhibited for a week or more on the 
clilnmeypiece or in the window. This rustic commemora- 
tion is, however, falling into disuse. llalHwell. 

oak-bark (ok'biirk), n. The bark of some spe- 
c-icH of oak, used in tanning, and to some ex- 
tent in dyeing and in modieiiie. Tlie white oak, 
Quereus alba, is the officinal species in the United States. 
See oak, 1, chestnut-oak (under oak), and quercitron. 

oak-barren (ok'bar'^en), w. Soe opening, 5. 
oak-beauty (ok'bu'^'ti), n. A baudBomo geo- 
motrid moth, Bistort or Amphidasi.H prodrornaria, 
whose larva feeds on the oak. 
oak-beetle (ok'be^tl), n. A serricom beetle of 
the family liJticnemidtB, Adams, 

Oakboy (ok'boi), n. One of a body of insur- 
gents m the north of Ireland in the year 1763. 
They arc said to have risen in resistance to an act which 
required houseliulders to give personal labor on the roads. 
Another of their grievances was the resumption by some 
of the clergy of a stricter exaction of tithes. The move- 
ment was soon repressed. The Oakiwys received their 
name from oak-sprays which they wore in their hats, 
oak-cbestnnt (ok'clies^nut), n, A shrub or 
tree of the genus Castanopsis, 
oaken (d'kn), a, [< ME. oken, < AR. deen (= 
OFries. ekert, ctzen = D. dken = MLG. eken^ 
ekensvli = OHG. eichtny MHG. eiclimy eicheny G. 
eichcu = Icel. €ikinn)y of oak, < dc, oak; see 
oak,’] Made of oak; consisting of oak-trees, 
or of branches, leaves, or wood, etc., of the oak: 
as, an oaken plank or bench. 

Lady Marjorie is condemned to die, 

To be burnt in a fire of oaken [wood]. 

Lady Marjorie (Child’s Balt^s, II. 340). 

No nation doth equal England for oaken timber where- 
with to build ships. Bacon, Advice to Vllliers. 

Clad in white velvet all their troop they led. 

With each an oaken chaplet on bis head. 

Dryaen, llower and Leaf, 1. 253. 
When oaken woods with buds are pink. 

Lowell, The Nest. 

oakenpint (d'kn-pin), n. An apple so called 
from its hai^ness. Mortimery Husbandry, 
oakert, n. An obsolete spelling of och&r. 


^ Feeding on oak* 

leaves: querbivorous: speolfioally said of cer- 
tain silkworms, larvae of the moths Anthertea 
yamamai of J apah and B.pemyi of China, which 
produce an interior kind of silk, 
oak-fem (dk'fCm), n. The fern Polypodium 
Phegopteris. 

oak-fig (ok^flg), n. A gall produced on twim of 
white oak in the United States by Cynipaforti^ 
cornis: so called from its resemblance to a flg. 
oak-firog (ok'frog), n, A North American toad, 
Bi^o qttvrous: so called because it frequents 
oak-openings. 

oak-gall (dk'g41), n. An oak-apple or oak-wart. 
8eegaU^, 

oak-nooktip (ok'hOk'^tip), n, A British moth, 
Platypteryx hamula, 

oak-fappet (dk'lap^et), n, A British moth, Oaa^ 
tropama qu&rdfoUa, 

oak-leatber (ok'leTH^er), n . A kind of fungus- 
mycelium found in old oaks running down the 
fissures, and when removed not unlike white 
kid-leather. It is very common in America, 
where it is sometimes used in making plasters, 
oakling (ok ' ling), n. [< oak + -ling^,] A 
young or small oak. 

There was lately an avenue of four leagues in length, 
and fifty paces in breadth, planted with young oaklinga, 
Evelyn, Sylva, I. ix. 9 3. 

oak-lnngS (ok'lungz), n, A species of lichen, 
Sticta pulmonacea ; lungwort., 
oak-opening (ok'op'^uing), n. See opening, 5, 
oak-paper ^k'pa^pCr), n. Paper, as for wall- 
hangings, printed in imitation of the veinings 
of oak- 

oak-pest (ok'- 
pest), n. An 
insect special- 


ly injurious to 
the ' 



O.ik-pcst (Phylloxera rileyi), enlai^gfcd. 

a, pupa; b wint;ed fenitale; c, antenni 
greatly enlurged; a, portion of infested lea 
under side. 


oak; spe- 
cifically,inthe 
United States, 

Phylloxera ri- 
leyiy the only 
member of the 
genus which 
infests the 
oak. It pro- 
duces a seared 
appearance of 
the leaves, and 
hibernates on 
the twigs, 
oak-plum 
(ok^pltim), n, 

A gall pro- 
duced on the acorns of the black and red oaks 
ill the United States by Cynips quercus-prunus : 
so called from its resemblance to a plum, 
oak-potato (dk'p6-ta"'to), n, A gall produced 
on tlie twigs of white oaks in the United States 
by Cynips qucrcus-hatatus : so called from its 
resemblance to a potato, 
oak-spangle (6k'spang"gl), w. A flattened pi- 
lose gall occurring singly on the lower side of 
oak-loaves. That found in England is produced 
by Cynips hngipenniSy a small hymenopter. 
oak-tangle (ok'tang'*'gl), n, A thicket of oak- 
shrubs or -trees. 

They conic from the oak-tangles of the environing hills. 

The Century, XXXVfl. 416. 

oak-tanned (dk'taud), a. Tanned with a solution 


the principal ingredient of which is oak-bark. 
Dak-tree (ok'tre), w. [< ME. " 

tredw (ssDan. egetrm), \ dc, oak, + 


oksitre, < AS. dc- 
+ tredwy tree.] 

The oak. 

oakum (o'kum), n. [Formerly also occam, ookam, 
and more prop, ocum, okum; < ME. ^ocumhe, < 
AS. dcuffibay deemha, cecumbaycscemha (also ciww- 
6«), tow, oakum (= OHG. dchamhiy MHG. dkam- 
hCy dkampy in comp, hanef-dkamhey hemp-oakum, 
the refuse of hemp when hackled), lit. ‘that 
which is combed out,* < ^deemhany comb out,< d-, 
out, + cemhan, comb: see g- 1, and com&l, kemh. 
The AS. prefix d-, unaccented in verbs, takes the 
accent in nouns (cf . arist), and has in this case 
changed to E. oa (6).] 1. The coarse part sepa- 
rated from flax or hemp in hackling; tow. — 
2. J unk or old ropes untwisted, and picked into 
loose fibers resembling tow : used for calking 
the seams of sliips, stopping leaks, etc. That 
made from untarred ropes is called white oakum. 

For this Nnt (which is as bigge as an Estridge egge) hath 
two sorts of huskes, as our Walnuts, whereof the vpper* 
most is hairy (like hemne), of which they make Occam and 
Cordage, of the other shell thw make drinking-cups. 

Pwrehas, Pilgrimage, p. 606. 


QAlmia 

All would link 

Bat for the ocum caulked in every chink. 

John Taylor, Works (1680X III. 60, 

oak-wart (dk'wdrt), n. An oak-gall. Browning, 
oak-web (ok' web), n. The cockchafer, Melolon- 
tha vulgaris. Also called ocuh. [Prov. Kng.] 
oaky (o'ki), a, [< oak + -y^.] BesembSng 
oak; hard; firm; strong. 

The oaky, rooky, flinty hearts of men. 

Bp, aaU, Estate of a Christian. 

oander. oandnrth (6n'd6r, on'd^rth), n. Dia- 
lectal forms of uudern, 

oar^ (or), n, [Early mod. E. also ore ; < ME. itre, 
earlier arCj < AS. dr s= Icel. dr = Sw. dr, dra 
as Dan. aare, an oar ; prob. akin to Gr. eperfido 
as L. remuSf an oar, Gr. an oarsman, 

rower, later (in pi.) also oars, kpiaattv, row, Lith. 
irklas, an oar, trfi, row, "Skt. aritra^ a paddle, 
rudder ; referred, with the verb row^ (AS. row- 
an, etc.) and its deriv. rudder, to ^ ar, drive, 
row. prob. same as ar, raise, move, go: see 
row^f rudiler,’} 1. A long wooden implement 
used for propelling a boat, barge, or galley. 

. It consists of two parts-- a flat feather-shaped or spoon- 
shaped part called the Made, which is dipped into the wa- 
ter in rowing, and a rounded part called the loom, end- 
ing in a piece of less diameter than the rest, called the 
handle. The oar rests in a hole or indentation In the 
gunwale, called the rovdodk or oar4ock, or between two 
pins called thole-pins, or in a metal rest or socket. 'J'he 
action of an oar In moving a l>oat is that of a lever, the 
rower's hand being the power and the water the fulcrum. 
Oars are frequently used for steering, as in whale-boats. 

Insomocho we hndde none other remedy but strako 
downe our boote and mannyd her with ores, wherwithall. 

iSKr R. (iuylforde, l*ylgrymage, p. (58. 

This 'tis, sir, to teach you to be too busy. 

To covet all the gains, and all the rumottrs, 

To have a stirring oar in all men’s actions. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. 5. 

2. In brewing, a blade or paddle with which th(j 
mash is stirred. B. H. Knight. — 3. In sool., 
an oar-like appendage of an animal used for 
swimming, as the leg or antenna of an insect 
or crustacean, one of the parapodia of annelids, 
etc. — 4. One who uses an oar; an oarsman; 
also, a waterman. [Colloq.] 

Tarlton, being one Sunday at court all day. caused a paire 
of oares to tend him, who at night callea on him to be 
gone. Tarlton, being a carousing, di unk so long to the 
watermen that one of them was buinpsie ; and so indeede 
were all throe for the most part. 

Taritou's Jests (Iflll). {Hattiwell.) 
Dorsal oars, in zool. See def :i, and notapodiom.-^ 
Muffled oars. See -Oarsl the order to lay on 

oars. -To back the oars, bend to the oars, boat the 
oars. See the verbs.— To lie on one’s oars, to suspend 
rowing, but without shipping the oars ; hence, figuratively, 
to cease from work ; rest ; take things easy. — To peak the 
oars, to raise the blades out of the water and secure them 
at a common angle with the surface of the water by pla- 
cing the inner end of each oar under the batten on the 
opposite aide of the t)oat.— To put one’s oar In, or to 

1 >Ut In one’s oar, to interfere unexpectedly or officiously ; 
ntermeddle in the business or concerns of others.— To 
ship the oars, to place them in the rowlocks.— TO 
take the laboring oar. See labori. - To toss the oars, 
to throw up the blades of the oars and hold them perpen- 
dicularly, the handles resting on the bottom of the boat : 
a salute. — To trail the oars, to throw the oars out of the 
mwlocka, and permit them to hang outside the boat by the 
trailing-lines.— To unship the oars, to take the oars out 
of the rowlocks.— Ventral oars, in zool. See dof. !i, and 
notopodium. (See also how-oar, stroke-oar.) 
oar^ (or), V. [< oar't, n.'] I, intrans. To use au 
oar or oars ; row. 

Once more undaunted on the ruin mde. 

And oar’d with labouring arms along the flood. 

Broome, in Pope’s (idyssey, xii. 526. 

II. trans, 1 . To propel by or as by rowing. 

His bold head 

’Bove the contentious waves ho kept, and oar’d 

Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 

To the shore. Skak., Tempest, ii. 1. 118. 

Some to a low song oar’d a shallop by. 

Or under arches of the marble bridge 
Hung, shadow’d from the heat. 

Tennyson, Princess, U. 

2. To traverse by or as by means of oars. 

Forsook the Ore and oar’d with nervous limbs 
The billowy brine. 

aoole, tr. of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, xi. 
3, To move or use as an oar. 

. And N^aiads oar’d 

A glimmering shoulder under gloom 
Of cavern pillars. 

Tennyson, To E. L. on his Travels in Greece. 

oar^t. n. An obsolete spelling of ore^, 

Oarw (ord), a, [< oar^ + 1, Furnished 

with oars: used in composition: as, a four- 
oared boat. — 2. In zodl,\ (a) Oar-footed: as, the 
oared shrew, Sorex remifer, a common aquatie 
shrew of Europe, (b) Specifically, copepod or 
copelate. (c) Totipalmate or steganopodous, 

as a bird's fpot, © r ^ 
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oar-flsk (dr'flsh), n, a trachypteroid or tesni- 
osomous fish, Kegahcm gleme, of the family 
Begaleddw, a kind of ribbon-fish. It attains a 
len^h of from 12 to more than 20 feet, 
oar-footed (or'ftit^ed), «. Havingfeet like oars; 
copepod : said of some crustaceans., 
oaria, n. Plural of oarium, 
oariocele (o-a'ri-o-sel), w. [< NIj. oarium + 
Gr. KijArj, tumor.] In pathoL, hernia of the 
ovary. 

oaritlB (d-a-n'tis), w. [NL., < oarium + •itis,'] 
In uathoL, ovaritis. 

oarium (o-a'ri-um), n . ; pi. oaria (-ft). [NL., < 
Gr. i)dptov, a little egg (taken in sense of the diff. 
but related NL. ocannm, ovary), dim. of (f>6v ss 
L. ovum, an egg,] An ovary or ovarium. 
Oarlaps (or'laps), n. See the quotation. 

One parent [rabbit], or even both, arc oar/aps— that is^ 
have their ears sticking out at right angles. 

Darwin, Var. of Animus and Plants, Iv. 

oarless (or'les), a, [< oar^ + -less,"] Not sup- 
plied with oars ; destitute or deprived of oars. 

A broken torch, an oarless boat. 

Byron, Itrlde of Abydos, 11. 26. 

oar-lock (or'lok), u, a rowlock. 
OjSr^propeller (or'pro-peFOr), w. A device to 
imitate ny machinery the action of sculling, 
oarsman (orz'man), n. ; pi. oarsmen (-men). [< 
oar's, poss. of oar^, + man.} One who rows with 
an oar; a boatman; esi^ecially, one who rows 
for exercise or sport. 

oarsmanship (orz 'man-ship), n, [< oarsman 
+ -shij),} The art of rowing; skill as an oars- 
man. 

oar-swiyel (6r'swiv'''el), n, A kind of rowlock, 
consisting of a pivoted socket for the shaft of 
an oar on the gunwale of a boat, 
oary (dr'i), a, [< oarl + -yL] Having the form 
or serving the puiqiose of an oar. [Kare.] 

The swan with arched neck. 

Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
Her state with oary feet. Milton. P. L, vil. 440. 

oasal (o-a'sal), a, [< oasis + -al,} Of or per- 
taining to ail oasis or to oases; found in oases: 
as, oasal flora. 

oaset, oasief. Obsolete forms of ooze, oozy, 
oasis (o-a'sis), n , ; pi, oases (-sez). [= P. oasis s= 
8p. oasis = Pg. oasis (preserving the L. form) ; F. 
also onse = It. oasi = D. G. Dan. oase = Hw. oas 
= Kuss. oasii, oasisu; < IjL. Oasis (L.iu deriv. 
OasiU^s), a place in the west of Egypt to which 
criminals were baiiisht'd by tlie emperors, < Or. 

(Herodotus), 'iKvaatt; (Btrabo) (thi^’’ second 
form appar. simulating Gr. nmv, ciry, wither. 
= L. urere, burn), also and (the city) 

"Tamg, a fertile spot in the Libyan desert; of 
Egypt, origin; cf. Coptic omthe (> Ar. wdh), ii 
dwelling-place, an oasis, < onih, dwell.] Origi- 
nally, a fertile sjmt in the Jiibvan desert wliere 
there is a spring or well and more or less vege- 
tation; now, any fertile tract in the midst of a 
waste : often used figuratively. 

O me, my pleasant rambles by the lake, 

My sweet, wiltl, fresh three quarters of a year, 

My one Oasis in the dust and drouth 
Of city life I Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 

Fountains are never so fresh and vegetati«)n never so 
glorious as when you stumble ui)Ou some oasis after wan- 
dering over an arid wlldenioss. Edinburgh Rev. 
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oat 

oast (ost), n, [< ME. oost, 08 t;< AS. dst (ss OD. 
est, ast, D. eest), a kiln, arying-house ; akin to 
dd, a funeral pile, L. aides, bouse (hearth), Gr. 
am£, burning, heat, ai&yp, ether, etc. : see edi- 
fy, ether, eta.} A kiln to dry hops or malt. See 
cut in preceding column, 
oast-house (ost'hous), n, 1. A building for 
oasts or hop-kilns. 

The hops are measured off, and token to oast-houses 
twice a day, according to the construction and capacity of 
the oasts. J. C. Morton, Cyc. of Agriculture. 

2.^ A drjdng-house or a building in which some- 
thing, as tobacco, is dried and cured. 

And it ought to touch the heart of the most callous of 
conservative agriculturists to spend twenty minutes of 
Angering and sampling in the aromatic warmth of a well- 
arranged tobacco oast-house, where the luxuriant crop 
hangs in long vistas of tawny coloured tassels, each tassri 

hand ” composed of the wide fronds in their unbroken 
integrity, strung on a lath and hung points downwards ! 

Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 672. 

oat (ot), n, [Early mod. E. also ote, otvs, dial. 
(Sc.) oits; < ME. ote, oote, earlier ate (usually 
iupl., ates, earlier oten), < AS. ate (in earliest 
form dtm), pi. dtan, oat (tr. L. avena), also 
cockle, tares (tr. L. lolium and zizania)*, not 
found in other tongues. Some compare the 
Icel. (dim.) eitill, a nodule in stone, = Norw. 
cifel, a knot, nodule, gland ; also Kuss. yadro, 
a kcrttel, ball, Gr. oldoi;, a swelling (see edema) ; 
the name being given, in this view, with ref. to 
its rounded shape. Others compare the AS. etan, 
E. eat (cf. mt (= Icel. dta, also adi), meat, prey) ; 
but why oats should be singled out, as ‘that 
which has a rounded shape' or ‘that which itf 
(jaton,' from other grains of which the same is 
equally or more tnie, is not clear.] 1. (a) A 
cereal ])lant. Arena satira, or its seed: common- 
ly UH(^d iu the jdural in a collective sense. The oat 
WH8 already in cultivafion before the (Christian era, and is 
sown in a variety of soils in all cool climates, degenerating 



*’ A fnr siiuik* . /, /, entrances in ana exits iroin tlryinjr- 

floor ; w, cupol.i pcrfnratt-d for escape of air and moteture, (The hops 
to be dried are spread on Uie floor ».) 


Panicle of O.it ( Avrna satxva^. 

a, .1 spikclet ; b, the lower flowcnnif i^hiinc with nwn ; r, the upper 
flowenn,; Ijhiiur ; d, a neutral flower , i, ^^r.nu inc loscd by Ihe flower- 
ing i'luiiics and llie p.tict, the awn dct.ti hed 

toward the tropics, yet not ripening (luite as fiu- north as 
barley. Gats are grown chiefly as footl for beasts, ospe- 
elally horses, being most largely so used in the United 
States: but (hey also form an iTiqxirtant human food (es- 
pecially in Scotland, of late years somewhat in tlio Tliilted 
States), in p<»int of nutrition ranked higher by some than 
ordinary graiies of wheat flour (See oatmeal, groats, and 
sowem.) All the varieties of (lie otdiiiary cultivated oat 
are referred to A. satim, but this Is lielieved by many to 
be derived from the wild oaf, A.fatua. The race called 
naked ttat, soinctimes regarded us a species, A, rtuda, dit- 
hers from other sorts in having the seed free from the 
glume. It is Ruecessful in rrebind, etc., but not in Amer- 
ica. A variety well approved in both hemispheres is the 
potato-oat, with u large white plump grain, the original 
of which was found growing accidentally with potatoes. 
The black Poland is another esteomtid variety: the Tar- 
tarian and tile Siberian are recommended for poor soils. 
The varieties are imnierous, now ones constantly appear- 
ing. 

It fell on a day, and a bonny siminor day, 

When green grow aits and barley. 

Bnunie Iloiue of Airly (Uhlld’s Ballads, VI. 186). 

The country squires brewed at home that strong ale 
wbieli, after dinner, stood on the table in decanters marked 
with tlie oat and was drunk in lieu of wine. 

S. Doncell, Taxes in England, IV. 68. 

(/>) Aliy S]>ccio8 of Avena. The wild oat of Europe, 
A. fatmi, is a weed of cultivation in many yilaees ; in Uali- 
for'nia where it abounds, it is extensively utilized as hay. 
I’Jie animal, fly, or hygrometric oat, A. slerUis, native in 
barbnry, has two long, strong, mneh-bent awns, which 
twist and untwist with changes of moisture, and so he- 
eoine a means of locomotion. Various species arc more 
or less available for iiasture. 

2t. A musical pipe of oat-straw; a. shepherd's 
pipe; lieuce, pastoral song. See oaten pipe, 
uuder oaten. 




oat 

To get thy steerling, onco again 
I’ll! play thee bucIi another Rtraln 
That thou shalt Bwoar iny pipe do’g raigne 
Ovoi thine oat as Hovt‘raigne 
Herrick, A Boncolit^k, or Discourse of Nentherrls. 
Itiit now iny oai proceedB, 

And listens to the herald of the sea 
Thai eaino in Neptune’s plea. 

Milton, Lyeidns, 1. 88. 
Corbie oats, see corftie.— False oat. flame as oat-tjratttt, 
‘ 2 . Seaside oat. flee rjiike^irram. - Short oat, a cult i 
vated variety ot the oat. SklulOBS Oat. flame us naked 
oat See def. 1 To BOW One'S Wild OatB, to indulge in 
youthful excesses , practise the dissipations to which some 
are prone in the early i»art of life ; hence, to have Hoirn one « 
uHd onU is to have given up youthful follies. 

We meane that wilfull and unruly age, which Inrketh 
r>'penesB and discretion, and (as weo saye) hath imt Konvd 
lUl thej/r wjfeld Oaten. 

Touchstone of Coinjdex’iofie (157(5), p. W {Davies ) 
Water-OatB. 8oe/m/mrt,nr«,undern‘f!«— Wild oat. («) 
Various s] KM- i OS of /I aenu other than A.natnm. fleedel'. 1 (/>). 
(b) Jiroinw neeaUniift. flTov. Mug. I (c) DharnslatijoUuH. 

1 W’cHt Indies. I— Wild OatBt, a rakish, dissiiiated jieison 
The tailois now-n days are compelled to exeogitate, in- 
vent, and tinagino diversities of fashions foi aj»j«uel. that 
they nniy satisllo the foolish ilesire of eertajn light hiains 
nwd laUd oitts, whhdi arc altogether given t«» new iangh'- 
ness. Bacon, Works (ed. 184.5), p. ‘204 {Karen ) 

Oat'CakS ((")t/kak), n. A (*n.k(‘ inndo ol‘ tlic iru'ul 
of oats. It is getu^rtilly very tljm aiid brittl(‘. 
oaten (o'tii), a. [< M K! otvn\ < AS. of tho 
oat, < (He^ oat: sec* nat,‘] 1. Madt* of I he stem of 
(he oat . 

He whilest. lie lived w.ns the nohlest swaine 
That ever piped in an oaten (jnill 

Spen»ei\ t’olin (tlout, 1. 441. 
When shepherds jiipe on oaten straws. 

Shak., L. U L., V. ‘2. »13. 
Might W'e hut hear 

The folded docks penn’il in then wattled cotes, 

Or sound of pastoral iced with oaten stops. 

Milton, ('omus, 1. 

2. Made of oats or oatmeal: as, oalni ln’(*ad. 

They lacked oten nieale to make cakes withall. 

Berners, t». of Froissart’s Chron., I. .wiii. 
This botcher looks us if he were dough-baked; a little 
butter now, and I could eat him like an oaten cake 

Fletcher {and amdher), Love’s (’me, ii 1. 
Oaten pipe, a musical pipe made of an oat-straw cut so 
as to have one end closed by a knot, the other end open. 
Near the knot a slit is cut so as to form a reed, 
oat'flight (otdlil ), n. The (dmif of oats. If (li- 

lt well. [Prov. Erig.*l 

oat'fowl (()t'foul), 'll. Th(* stiow-buiditii^, /Vre- 
fniphancs iiirahs. [Kare.l 
oat-grass ((>t/gras), n. 1. Tlie wild S}>(*<‘ies 
of Arniit . — 2. Aiiotht*!* ^rass, Arr’ii iKtfhrnnn 
eircnacclini . it is somewhat valued for pasture and ha\. 
It is naturalized in the United Htates from Furope Als<» 
<’.alled./f/f«’ oaf, in the I'lilted .States tall or mead on' oat- 
grass, and evergreen grass. 

y. A jjjraHH of the mentis llanthuntu, disfiii- 

guisht^l sointdimeK tis irthl (nif-ijntss Meadow 

oat-graSB, Arrlwnatlu-rum avenacenm.' .See def ‘2 1 1 . fl. 1 

oath (oth), ; ])1. (xilhs (oTll/). I Knrly mod. fh 
also othc ; < ME. o//f, (mUt, eai-lier ttlh, < AS. (ith 
= OS. vih, <;(l = OErioK. rlh, vd = I ). ceil = ()I KU 
eiilj MIKt. 67/, (E (ill = leel. vidh}' =. Sw . Dan. 
vd = (jJolli. (tiths^ Jin oath ; proh. =• Oil . in lh, an 
oath; no other forms found; root unknown.] 

1. A Hol(‘mu appeal to t he Sn]ir<»m(‘ Beinj;' in 
attestation of the truth of some statement or 
the binding eliaraeter of some covenant, un- 
dertaking, or promise; tin outward idtulge that 
one’s t(!St imony or promise is given under an 
iinimaliate sense of responsibility to Uod. 

Forthcl seyii, llethatswerethe will diseeyve liis Neygh- 
hore: nml tlierefor alle that thei don, th'ei don it with- 
^mteii OUw. MandeinUe, 'Travels, p. 2tr2. 

Such an act 

. . . makes marriage-vows 
As false as dicers’ oaths. 

Bhak., Hamlet, lii. 4, 45. 
Neither is there or can bo any tie on human hMclet> 
w’hen that of an oaf// Is no ni«re regarded ; which being 
an apjieal to (tod. In* is immediate judge of it. 

Drgden, Viiid. of Duke of (tiiise. 
All the olllcers appidnted liy eongross were to take an 
oath of lidedity as well as of ottlce 

Bancroft, Hist. Const., II. 11. ’5. 

2. The form of words in which such iiltcstation 
is made, oaths are of two kinds: (a) assertory oaths, or 
those by which something is asaci ted as true, uml {h) prom- 
issory oaths {Hi!t! promisHorg oath, oath of allegianev, and 
oath of of ice, below*). Witnesses air allowed to take an 
oiith in any form which tlu*> consider Idnding on their 
conscience ITovision is made in the cases of those win* 
liave conscientious ohjeetions to tlie taking of an oath, or 
tliosc who arc objected to as incompetent to take an oath, 
wlicri'hy they are allowed to snhstitnti* an attlrmatlon or 
s(il(*nin tnomisc and declaration. Oaths to perform ille- 
gal acts do nut hind, nor do they excuse tlie perforniaiice 
of tin* act. 

3. A light nr bhispliemnus use of the name of 
the Divine Being, or of anything associated 
with tb(! more saert'd matters of religion, by 
way of appeal, imprecation, or ejaculation. 
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And specyally in ^outh gentilraen ben tawght 

To swere gret othM, they sey for jentery ; 

Every l>oy wenytli it be aunext to curtesy. 

MS. Jjaud 41(5, f. 39. {UaUiweU, under ^enterji/.) 
flwenr me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 

A good niouth-lllliug (tath. 

Shak., 1 Hon. IV., iii. 1. ‘269. 

The A ves .so oft blistered their tender lingers that many 
times every third blow had a loud othc to drowiie the echo. 

giioted in Vapt. John Smith’s Works, I. 19V. 

The Accusing Spirit, which flew up to Heaven’s ehanccry 
w Ith till* oath, blushed as he gave It In ; and the Kccuriling 
Angel, as he wi-ote it down, dropped a tear uimui the word, 
and blotted it out forever. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vi. h. 

4. Boost'ly — (a) An ejaculation similar in form 
to an oath, but in which tlio name of God or of 
anything sacred is not used. 

And laughed, and blushed, and oft did say 
Her pretty oath, by ^’ea and Nay. 

Scott, Miu'iiiion, v. 11. 

{h) An impiH'c.ation, differing from a curse in 
i t s less forma 1 and more exclamatory character : 
it maybe humorous, or even affectionate, among 
rude and free-living men. (r) An exclannitory 
word or phrase, usually without a])])ro]iriale- 
ness tothe subject in hand, expressing sur])rise, 
and generally displeasure, tJiough soriu'times 
('V(‘n apjiroval or admiral ion. it may refer to some- 
thing HHcred, and even be what is called bhispliemoiis, but 
isoft(‘u wholly unmeaning, or is a corruption or .softening of 
an originally blasphemous expression, mzounds! fur (Jod's 
(( 'hrisf ’h I leonuds, egad for by (rod, el e. Corporal oatht. 
flee corporaD Hlghgate oatht, a jocose assc'veration 
which ti aveiers tow'aru Ixmdon were reipiircd to tiik<* at a 
tavern at lligligate. They were obligeil k» swear that tin y 
would not drink small beer when (hey eonld get strong, 
unh'ss indeed they liked the small lu tte.r, with other 
stati'iMonts of a similar character. - Iron-Clad oath, an 
oath (‘liaracterized by the severity of its requirements and 
]»enaltic.s. especially applied bt the tmlh leqiiired h> the 
United States goveriiiiieni from certain innsons in ei\il 
anil (dticial life after the civil war of 18(51 -.5, on account 
of its rigor with reference b> acts of disloyalty or sympa- 
thy tlierew’ith.-- Judicial oath, an oath ailininisteieil in 
a indicial proceeding, sometimes UH«*d as including any 
oath taken before an authorized olllcei in a casein which 
tlie law .sanctions the taking of an oath * in eontradistine- 
tion to extra pul Mai oath, or an oath which, thougli taken, 
It may he, licfurc a judicial offleei, is not leqiiired or sane- 
tiiined h> law. Also called votuntarg oath — Oath Of 
abjuration, floe abjuration.— 0a.th of allegiance, a 
declaration under oath promising to bear true allegiance 
to a s]iecitied power. - Oath Of conformity and obe- 
dience, a vow taken by priests, bisluqis, and members of 
the Itomaii ( 'atliolic Church. —Oath of fealty. flee./( alty 

— Oath of ofiice, an oath required liy law troiii an olliccr, 
promising (he faithful discharge of his duties as such. 

Oath of opinion. fl»‘e opinion —Oath of supremacy, 
flee sapreniacg. -Poor debtor's oath, flee debtor. - 
Promissory oath, an oatli by whii'h s<»metlnng is prom- 
ised, such as the oath of a ptinei* to rule const itutionally. 

— Promissory Oaths Act, a Uritish statute of 18(5« (31 
and .‘52 Viet., c. 7*0, amended 1871 (.‘54 and .‘5.5 Viet., c. 48), 
w Iii(*li preserllies the form of the oath ot allegiance and 
idheiid oadis. — Qualified oath, in St'ots late, the oath of 
a p.irty on a reference where circuni.‘'tances aio statiul 
W'liieh must necessarily be taken as part of the oath and 
wliieli tlieiefore qualify the admission or ilenial. Jnip. 
Diet To make oath, flee nia/ici.— Upon one’s oath, 
sworn to speak the truth. 

Tliey cannot speak alw’ays as If tiiey were npm their 
oath hut must be uinlerstood, speaking or w'riting, with 
some ahalement. Lamb, imperfect flympathies. 

Oathablef (b'tha-bl), a, [< (ntfh + -ahlv.\ Fit 
to l)(‘ sworn. 

You ar«* not oathable. 

Although I know yen'll swear. 

Shak., '1'. of A., iv. :5. Vir>. 

oath-bound (olli'bonutl), u. liound by oath. 

His ]Mihtieal aspirations are not forced to llnd expres- 
sion in the mano'uvres of oath-fnrand clubs. 

Fortnightlg Bee., N. fl., \L11. 649. 

oath-breaking (bth ' brH.'''kijig), Tin* viohit ion 

of an ontli ; iH*rjury. 

I told him gently of our grievances, 

( >f his oath-lrreaking. Shak., 1 Heu. I v. 2. .‘58. 

oath-rite (btli'rit ), w. Tlu* form uw-d ut the liik- 
iiig of uu oath. 

oat-malt (ormAlt), v. Malt made from oats. 

oatmeal (rd'mel), P. l. Meal made from oats. 
The grain, with the husk removed, is kibi-dri(»d 
atul ground. 

D Bi.sler, O sister, that may not beo . . . 

'I’ill salt and oatmeah’ grow both of a tree. 

The Miller and the King’s Daitghter{Vl\ihV» Ballads, II. 3.58X 

2. A mnsh or jKUTitlgt^ prepared from oatmetd. 

— Sf. [m//.] Om* of a baud of riotous jirolli- 
gatt's wlio infested the streets of London in 
the seventeenth e(*iitury. [Slang.] 

I)»> mad prank W'ith 
Jbmring Bi>yH and Oatmeals. 

Dekker and Ford, Aim’s Darling, i. 1. 

oat-mill (("it'mil), w. A tnaehine for grinding 
oats, (a) A cniridniy-inill f(»r the rough grinding of oats 
as f<*ed for horses, {b) A mill for grinding oats for oat- 
meal. 

oatseed-bird (Ot'sed-lu’-rd), «. The yellow wag- 
tail or quaketail, Jiudtffes ntyi, [Local, Eng.] 


obconic 

oaze (dz), n. An obsolete or dialectal variant 
of (XKe, 

Ob^t (db), w. [< Hob. Wibhy a necromancer, sor- 
cerer. The resemblance to oW, obenh noted by 
Deyuincey (“Modern Superstition^’) is appar. 
aecidental.J A necromancer; a sorcerer. 

ob-t. An abbreviation of ohjevtUni^ used in con- 
nection wit h sol, abbreviation of solution^ in the 
margins of old books of divinity. Hence ohs 
and solsj objections and solutions. 8(Ui ob-and^ 
solrr. 

Bale, ErasniiiB, tVc., oxplodi^ as a vast ocean of ohs and 
sols, school divinity. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Header, p. 160, 

A thousand idle questions, nice distinctions, subtleties, 
Obs and Sols. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 626. 

The youth is in a wofull case; 

Whilst he should give us sils and obs, 
lie brings us in some simple bobs. 

And fathers them on Mr. Htibs 

Loyal Songs, 1 1 . 21 7. {Fares . ) 

ob. An abhrt'viation of the Latin obiity he (or 
she) died: used in dates. 

ob-. [L. ab-y prefix (usually changed to oc- be- 
fore Cy to of- before to og- before g-, to op- 
before />, also in soim* cast's obs-y os-), oh, prep., 
toward, to, at, upon, about, before, on account 
of, for; ()L. op = Oscan op = Umbrian = Gr. 
tniy upon, to: see e/u'-.] A prefix in words of 
Ljitiii origiu, meaning ‘toward,’ ‘to,’ ‘agniiist,’ 
(*tc., or ‘before,’ ‘near,’ ‘along by,’ but ofBm 
mt'rely intt'iisive, and not defiiiittdy traiislata- 
bh'. Its force is not felt in English, and it is not used in 
the formation of new words, except in n series of geomet- 
rical terms, applied to shai>e, especially in natural history, 
siieh terms being based ujioii ot date in oblong, am! the jue- 
tix meaning ‘reversed ’: ioi,obrlavate, obemn pressed, obeouie, 
obeordate, oblanceolate, obimbrieatv, ohoval, obovate, obovoid, 
obrotnnd, etc. 

obambulatet (Db-Jrin'bu-laf ), r. /. [< L. (tbam- 

bidalHSy i>f>. of obamhtdarv, ■W’ulk befort', lu'ar, 
or aboiil, < (>/>, before, about, 4- amhidarv, walk : 

((bdadate awd anddr. Vi‘. jicranibidalc.li To 
walk aboiii. (’ovkcram. 

obambulation (ob-am-bu-iri / shpub n. [< 1^ 

ohanihidatio{ii-)y a w'al king about , ^ obamhidarcy 
walk about: k(‘(' ohiunbidafr.] A avji I king about. 

Impute all these and night walks to the 

(}uick and tier} atoms whndi did abound in our Don. 

Qagtitn, Nott's on Don (piixotc, p. 217. 

ob-and-Bolert, ob-and-sollert (ob'and-std'ei'), 
n. |< ob and sol (set^ (>/>-) ■+■ -erh] A scholas- 
tic disputant; a religious controversialist; a 
jiolemic. 

'I’o pass for deei> and lenrm'‘d si'holavs, 
Although hnt jadtiy ()h-nml-Soflers ; 

Ah if th’ unsoasonahle tools 
Had been a eonrsmn in the schools. 

S. Butler, Hudihras, III. ii. 1242. 

obang (d-bang'), n. [.bi])., < d, gn'at, + hail, di- 
vision.] An oldotig gold coin of .Tiquin, rouiid- 
(‘d at the ends, and w’orih 100 bn, or about $li5: 
not now in e ire illation. 

obarnet, obarnit, h. [Origin (discure. | A bev- 
(‘rage associat'd in t(‘\ts of tltt* si.xleontli cen- 
tury with niejith and mead, ami in one ctise 
mentioned as a variety of mead. 

Uannen 

An‘ got into the yellow starch; and chimney -hwcepera 
’I’o their tohaei*o’and strong wateis, hum, 

Meatli, and obarni. Ii. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i. 1. 

'With spiced mcadcR (wdiolesome hut dear). 

As mcade obarne, and meade eherunk, 

And tin* base quasse, by pesants drunk. 

Pi/w»f//eo, quoted by Hittord in B. .hnison, VII. 241. 

Obbenite (ob'en-it), n. [Appar. from some one 
mimtul Obben.'] One of an Anabaptist sect in 
northern Eurojie, about the time of Menno 
(about 3530), See the (juotation. 

Menno attaclu'd himsidf to the Ohbemtes, wdio hehl that 
on earth true Uhristhins had no prospect but to sntter per- 
secution, refused to use the sword, and looked for no mil- 
lennium on earth. Enetfc. Brit., XVI. 12. 

obbligato (ob-li-ga'tp), a. and n. [It., hound, 
obliged, < L. obltgaUtSy bound : set^ obligaiey 
oblige.'] I, a. In ninsic, indisiie usable; so im- 
portant that it cannot be omitted: especially 
used of ac.companimt'iits of independent value. 

II. »/. An accompaniment, whetb(*r for a solo 
or a concerted instrument, wliicli is of inde- 
pendent importance; esp(*cially, an instrumen- 
tal solo accompanying a vocal piec(\ 

Also spelled obligato, 

obclavate (ob-kla'vat), a. [< ob- + clavate.] 
Inv('rsely clavate. 

obcompressed (ob-kom-prest'), a. [< ob- 4- 
eompre.*tsed.] In hot., flattened anterojioste- 
riorly instead of laterally. 

obconic (ob-kon'ik), a. [< ob- 4- conic.] In 
nal. Iiisi.y inversely conical; conical, with the 
ajtox downward. 



obconical 
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obedient 



obconical (ob-kon'i-kal), a. [< ohconic + •al.'} 
Hame as obeonic, 

obcordate (ob-kCr'dat), a, [< oh- + cordate.^ 
Ill mt hist, inversely heart- 
shaped; cordate, but with the 
broader end, witli its strong 
notch, at the apex instead of 
the base. 

obcordiform (ob-kAr'di-fditn), 
a. [< ohcord(ah) + forma, 
form.] Obcordate in form and 
position : said of loaves, etc. 
oodeltoid (ob-del'toid), a, [< 
oh- + deltoid.'] In nat hist., 
inversely deltoid; triangular 
with the apex downward, 
obdiplostemonous (ob-dipdo-ste'mo-nus), a. 
[< oh- + diplostrmonoic^.] Jn hot, exliibiting 
or alfected by obdiplostemony. 
obdiplosteniony(ob.dii )-lp-st6'm(Vni), w. [< oh- 
■+• diplostemouy.] The condition in a flower 
with twice as many stamens as sepals or jietals 
whereby the outer whorl of staimms is anti- 
petalous and the inner whorl antisopalous: 
opposed to diplostemosy. 


OScord.itc i.eaflets 
of V«’l|nw Wood-sor- 
red (Orttht cornicula- 
in, v.ir. itricta). 


In at least most of th« pjenera and orderH where ahdi- 
plontenunw has boen notice<l in the cornpletoly di!volo))ed 
flower, it is simply <lnc to the petaline whorl of illaments 
beiiiK, so to sJty* thrust outside the level of the ealycine 
whorl hy the protriKliii^ huttressdike Ixises of the carpels, 
as in Oeraniuin prntense. 

JJcuslnw, Orii^in of Floral .Structures, i»- 181). 


obdormition (ob-dor-mish'pn), [< \j. oh- 
dormire, fall asleep, < o/<, toward, to, 4- dornnre, 
sleep: see dor /w.] If. Sloe]); the state or eon- 
ditioii of being asleep. [Karo.] 


A peac.eful obdormition in thy bed of case and honour. 

Bp. Hail, (\)utemplatioiiB, iv. 

2. The state or condition of numbness of a jiart- 
due to pressui’e on a nerve: as, the obdormition 
of a limb. 

obduce (ob-dus'), r. f.; pret. and pp. ohduvvd, 
ppi*. ohducing. [< L. ohdueere, lead or draw 
before or on or over, < oh, before, on, over, + 
duccrc, lead, draw : see duet.] To draw over, 
as a covering. 


(U>vore<l with feathers, or hair, or a cort-cx that Is oh- 
duerd over the cutis, as in elis))hants and some sort of In- 
dian <l()gH. Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. (»5. 

Obduct (ol)-dukt'), t [< Jj. ohductns, pp. of 
ohdueere, lead or draw before or on or over: 
soo ohdu ('('.] To draw’ over; <‘Over; obduce. 


Mon arc left-handed wlien the liver is on tlie right side, 
yet wi obditcfrd and covered with thick skins that it can- 
not ditfuse Its vertue to tlie right. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. ICrr., iv. r». 

Obduction (ob-duk'sli<>n), u. [f L. ohdnetio(n-), 
a covering, (uiveloping, < ohdueere, lead or dra w 
before or on or ov(‘r, tuivelop: see (diduee, oh- 
duet.] The act of drawing over, as a covering. 
Cockerani. 

obduracy (ob'<lu-ra-si or ob-du'ra-si), n. f< oh- 
dura{te) + -c/y.] Tin* state or (jiiality of being 
obdurate ; espeeially, the stat e of being liardeii- 
ed against moral iiilluenees ; (‘xtreme Jjnr<lness 
of heart; rebellious persistence in wickedness. 

Hy this hand, thou thinkost me as far in the devil's book 
as thou and Fulstatt' for obduraeu ami peu’sisteney. 

Shale., y Hen. IV., ii. 2. fiO. 
Ohduracp takes place ; callous and t(»ugli. 

The repiobatcd race grows judgment-proof 

Cow>j)4>r, 'rable-Talk, 1. 458. 

<iO(! may by almighty grace hinder the aljEkdute comple- 
tion of sin in flual obduracy. Smith. 

— Syn. Sec obdurate. 

obdurate (ob'du-rat), r. t. ; pret. and ])i>. ohdu- 
rated, ppr. obduratiny. [< L. ohdnratus. pp. of 
obdurare (>Pg. oMt/rVir), harden, l)e(*otno iiard- 
ened; see obdurc.] To harden; confirm in re- 
sistance ; make obdurate. 

OhduraU'd to the height of boldness. 

Dr. It More, Mystery of Oodliness, p. 38. 

But [force] greatly obdurates also the unreasonable. 

J^enn, To Lor<l Arlington. 

obdurate (()b'du-rat or ob-du'rai), a. [= It . ob- 
durato, < L. obduratus, pp., hardened: see the 
verb.] 1 , Hardened, especially against moral 
influences ; wickedly resisting. 

With minds obdurate notliing prcvaileth. 

llookcr, Eccles. Pfdity, v. 22. 
, ^be allowance of such a favour [a miraede] to them [the 
waj would serve only to render them more obdurate and 
more inexcusable ; It would enliancc their guilt, and in- 
crease their condemnation. Bp. Atterhvry, Sermons, I. xii. 

There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart, 

It does not feel for man. Cowper, Task, ii. 8. 

Custom maketh blind and obdurate 
The loftiest hoai'ts. 

■ Shelley f Revolt of Islam, iv. ». 


2. Hard-hearted; inexorable; unyielding; stub- 
born. 

Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 

Thou stern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless. 

SiMk., 3 Hen. VI,. i. 4. 142. 
The earth, obdurate to the tears of Heaven, 

Lets nothing shout hut poison’d weeds. 

Fletcher, Sea Voyage, i. 3. 
l/^ng did he strive the obdurate foe to gain 
By profferiHi grace. A ddinon. The Campaign. 

Why the fair wsis obdurate 
None knows to be sure, it 

Was said she was sidting lier caji at the Curate. 

Barham, ingoldsby Legends, I. (59. 

3. Inflexible; stiff; linrsh. fliare.] 

They joined the most obdurate coiiBoiiaiits without one 
intervening vowel. SwiJ't. 

Tiie rest . . . sat on well-tann’d hub's, 

Obduratt^ and iinyieldmg, glassy smooth, 

With here and there a tuft of eriinsoti yarn, 

Or scurlot crewel, in tlie eiishum fix’d. 

Cowjwr, 'I'ask, i. 52. 

= Byn. 1. Obdurate, Callous, Hardened These words 
all retain the oiiginal meaning <it ph>Hieal hardening, al- 
thougli it is obsob'seeiit with obdurate. In the moral sig- 
nittcation, the figure is most felt in the use of callows, 
which indicates bt'iisihilifies b» light and wrong deadened 
hy hard treatiiu'iit, like callous flesh. Hardem'd is less 
detliilte, it being not always eb-ai whetlier the person is 
viewed as ma<le hard by I'ln'iinistaneesoras having hard- 
ened himself against better infiiienees and proper claims. 
Obdurate is the strongest, and iiiijdieK most of detormi- 
nation and active resistaiu'.e See nhstninte. 

Yet lie's ungrateful and obdurate still ; 

Fool that I am to place my heart so ill ! 

Drydeu, tr. otOvid’s Epistles, vli. 29. 

The only uneasiness I felt w'as foi my family, who were 
b» be humble, without an education b» reiuler f hem callom 
to contempt. (ioldsmUh, Viear, iil. 

'I’hey, harden'd more by wind might most reclaim, 
(frieving to see his glory, at the siglif 
Took envy. Milton, 1*. L , vi. 791. 

2. Ciibending, unsuseeptible, insensible. 

obdurately (obMu-riYt-li), adv. lu ail obdu- 
nilt' mamicr; stubbornly; inflexibly; with ob- 
stinate inipcnitence. 

Obdurateness (oh'dn-rat-iH‘s), n. obduracy; 
stubhorimess ; inflexible pi'isislence in sin. 

This reason of his was grounded up<ui the obdurateness 
of men’s hearts, which would think that nothing con- 
cerned them Imt what was framed againsf tin* individual 
offender. Hammond, Works, JV. <187. 

obduration (ol>-dn-ra'sli(>n ), u. [< < )F. obdura- 
tioii = Sp. obduraemu = j’g* obdurai^uto = It. ob- 
duric^ionr, < Lh. obdurafodii-)^ a hardening, < 
Jj. ohduntro, hardc'ii: s<*o obdurate.] Obdu- 
rney; didiant inijionitenee. 

Final obduration therefore is an argument of e* n^al re- 
jeetion, because none eonfinuc liardened to tlie last end 
Imt. lost clilldren. IacIcs Polity, v., App 1. 

'J'o what an lieight of obdarafion will slime lead a man, 
and, of all sins, incredulity ’ />/> Half, Plagues of Egypt. 

These [sinsl carry Cain's mark upon them, or .Tiidas’s 
sting, or Manasbt's’s soiiow, unless they he made impu- 
dent hy the spirit of obduration. 

./er. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 

Obduref (oh-dur'), /*. ; ]d''‘t. and pp. obdurrd, 
jipr. ohdunuff. [< L. obdurare, harden, bo- 
conu* har<l, < ob, to, + durare, liard<‘ri: sec 
dure, V. CS. obdurate.] I. trau.s. To harden ; 
make olid urate. 


What shall we say tlien b) tliose ohdured hearts which 
are no wlilt atfeeted >^ith publi*- evils'-' 

Up. Hall, Sermons, Ps lx. 
Tills saw' ids liai»lea.s foes, Imt stood obdvred. 

Milton, P L., vi. 785. 

II. in traits. To ix'coine hard or hardened. 

Seiicoloss of good, as stones they swuuj uhdure 

Ueywiwd, Troia Britaiinica (1909). {hfares ) 

obduref (oh-dilr' ), a. f Irr<‘g. for obdurate, af t(‘r 
dure, n.] Ohdurafe*; hard; inexorable. 

If the general's heart fie so obdure 

To an old begging wildier. Webster. 


obduredness (oh-dur<rne8), u. r< ohdured, p]). 
of obdurc, r., 4- -news.] Hardened condition; 
obduracy; hardness. [Rare.] 

If we be les.H w«>rthy than tliy first messengers, yet what 
excuse is this to tlie besotted world, tinit through obdured- 
nesse and inttdellty it will iieed.s perish 'r 

Bp. Hall, Seiinoii, Acts ii. 37 40. 

obea, obeah (d'bV"nh ohiK 

So priest of salvation visited him [the negro] with glad 
tidings; hut Ins went down to death with dusky dreuniH 
of African slnuhm -catchers and Oheahs hunting him. 

Emerson, West Indian Emancipation. 


obediblet (d-he'di-hl), a. r< a-w if *ohedi- 

bilis, < Ii. ofurdtrr, obey: see obedivut, obetf.] 
Obediciit; yielding. 

'riiey I spirits] may be made moat sensible of palne, and 
hy iiwohedihle submission of their created nature wrought 
upon immediately liy their appointed tortures. 

Bp Hall, (Christ among the (Jergesi'iies. 

obedience (d-he'di-ens), u. [< Mt:. obedteuee, 
< OF. obedience, F. obedience = Sp. Pg. obedt- 


enHa = It. ohhedievza^ ohhedUmsia, < L. obcedi- 
entia, obedieutia, obedience, < ob(pdkm{t-)s, ohr- 
dieu(t)s, obedient: see obedieut] 1. Tho act 
or habit of obeying; dutiful eoinplianee with a 
eornrnand, pnihibition, or known law and rule 
lirosi-rihed; subniission to authority: as, to re- 
duce a refractory person to ohedienee. 

If you look for 

Favours from me, deserve them with obedience. 

Beau. (Out FI., Little French Lawyer, i. 8. 

That thou art happy, owe to (lod; 

’I’hat thou continuest such, ow e to tliyself — 

Tliat is, to tliy obedience. Milton, P. L., v. 522. 

Cooperation can at tiist he cttcctive only when there is 
obedience to peremptory eomnmnd. 

//. Spencer, I*riii. of Soclol., § 449. 

When men have learnt to reverence a life of pussj\e, 
unreasoning obedwnce as tlie higliest type of perteetion, 
the ciithusiiism and passion of freedom nVeessarily decline. 

Becky, Puiop Morals, II. 198. 

2. Words or action exprcs.sivi' of rt'vcrf'iict^ or 
dutifulness; obeisance. 

Vhiichsafe to speak my thanks, and my obedience, ' 

As from a blushing liandmahl, to Ins higliness. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., ii. 3. 71. 

1 will clear tlieir senses dark. 

What may sufllce, and soften stony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 

Milton, P. L., iii. 199. 

3. A collective body of those who adhere to 
some particular authority : as, the king’s ohedi- 
ciiec; stiecifically, the collect ivt* body of those 
who adhere or yield ob(‘dieiJce to an (‘celesiasti- 
cal aiitliorily: as, the Homan ohedienee, or the 
chureli(*s of the Homan ohedienee (that is, the 
aggrc'gale of ]iersons or of national churches 
acknowledging the authority of the Po])e). 

'I'lie A mienian Church . . . was sofar scliisniatic as not 
to he integiidly s portion of either Ttoman or Hyzantiiie 
obedience, and solitth- heretical that its alliance was court- 
ed by both eoinmumons 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 160. 

The moral condition of both the clergy and the laity of 
the. Homan ohediriwc is far lietter now than it w-as lour 
hundred yeais ago. The Century, AXVII. 626. 

4. Feeles.: {a) A written precept or other formal 
iiistrumi'nl hy which a superior iti a religious 
ordc'r communicat(*s to om* of his d<»pen<leiits 
any special admonition or instruction. [ Hare.] 
{h) In Homan (kitholie monasl<*ries, any ecclesi- 
astical and official position, with the estate and 
jirotits belonging to it, which is subordinate to 
the abbot’s jurisdiction. I Kiirch l - Canonical 
obedience. Hee canonical.— OsLth Of conformity and 
obedience. secoutA Passive obedience, umjualifled 
ohedienee or Huhmis.Hi()n to antJiority, whetliiT the cone 
munds ln! i easonahle or nnreasonahle, lawful or iinhiw'ful. 
Passive ohedienee ami non-resistunci* to the powers tliat 
be have sometimes hi‘cn tanglit as a ])olitiea1 doctrine 
= Byn 1. Ohedienee, ('omphunee, Submission Obseyuious- 
ness. Obedwiwe always implit's something to hi- ilone, and 
is rarely used (‘X'cept in a good sense Comjiliunee and 
Kubniission may he oiitwaiii or inwai'd aet.s, and may be 
good or bad. Obsequiousness is now always a fawning «)r 
setw ill' eoinplianee. OAcd/enre implies proj>er authority; 
subnossion imidies authority of M>me sort; emnptmnee 
ina> he in resismsc to a reiiuest or hint ; obsequumsness 
may ht* toward any one from whom favors are hoped tor. 

'I’lie obedience of a free peojde to gi'iieral laws, howeviir 
haid fliey hear, is evei more perfect than that of slaves to 
tlie aihitrary w ill of a piine.e. A. Hamilton, Woiks, 1. It).'!. 
I>y this complin nee Ihon wilt win flic lords 
'i’o favoui, and pciliaps to set Iher fii'c. 

Mdton, 8 A., 1. 1411. 

God will relent, and (jiiit tljcc all his dcht , 

Who ever more apimwe.s. ami innn }u‘i'cpt.s, 
best ideased w ith linmhlc ami lllml submission. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 511. 

Vigilius replied th.d iie liad always reverently cherished 
the Governor, and had endeavored to ineiit his favor hy 
diligi iit Motley, Dutch ll(!pnhlic, 11. 831. 

Obediencerty [Mlk, < OF. ohedimeer, < Mli. 
obvdientiariU'<,<.^j. nhndientia, obedieutia, dhofW- 
cncc: see obedienei.\ A certain oflieer iu a 
monast(‘ry. 

Ac, it senieth maihf parfytnessi' in eytees foi to hegge, 

bote he he ohedieneer to pryour otlier to mynstre. 

J*iers Plownmn (('), vi. 91. 

obedienciaryt (p-bc-di-en'shi-fi-ri), n. L< Mb. 

obediential nis, < L. obadientia, obedieutia, obculi- 
<*nce: hoc obedivut. Vi. ohedieneer.] ()n<^ who 
olx'ys. 

'riie Sei- of Home tooke great indignation against the said 
Alhigenses, and eaiised all tlieii faithfiill ('atholickes and 
obedieneiaries to their church to nsi- vi> in armour, and 
take tlK'Signof the holy cr(»SHevpon them, to tight against 
tliern. 7'Vrc, Martyrs, an. 120Ci, p. 879. 

obedient (p-hcMi-ont), a. [< MF. obedient, < 

{ )F. obedient z=: Sp. t^g. ohedienfe = It. obhcdiente, 

(. h, ohopdien{t-)s, ohediein t-)s, obe(li(*n1, obey- 
ing, ppr, of obwdire, ohedirc, obey: sec obey. V\‘. 
obeisant.] 1. Obeying or willing to olxw ; snli- 
miH.sivc to authority, control, or con.straint; 
dutiful ; compliant. 



obedient 

Joseph being, at the end of seven years. . . . ascer- 
tained uy an angel of the death of Herod, and commanded 
to return to the land of Israel, he was obedUnA. 

Jer. Taylor t Works (ed. 1885), I. 76. 

His wandering step. 

Obedient to high thoughts, has visited 

The awful ruins of the days of old. 

Shelley f Alastor. 

2t. Correspondent; subject. 

Thise croked signes ben obedient to the signes that ben of 
riht assencioun. Chaticer, Astrolabe, ii. 28. 

KS]m. 1. </Oiiipliant. obedience. 

obeuential (o-be-di-en'shal), a, [= F. obedi- 
entidf < ML. olmUvntiaUs (as a noun, obediiui- 
cer), < L. obwdwntiUy ohedientia^ obedience: see 
obcdmivi!.] 1, Characterized by obedience or 
submission to authority or control; submissive; 
dutiful. 

The subject matter and object of tliis now creation is a 
free agent : in the first it was purely obediential and pas- 
sive. Jer. Taylor t Works (ed. 1835), 1. fl«5. 

2. Incumbent; obligatory. 

There is no power in the world but owes most naturally 
an obediential subiection to tlieLord of Mature. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 38. 

Obediential obligations, in Scote law, as contrasted with 
convention^ ohligmione, such obligations as arc incumbent 
on parties in conse<menc6 of the situation or relationship 
in which they are placed, as the obligation upon parents 
to maintain their cnildreii. 

obediently (o-be'di-ent-li), adv. In an obedi- 
ent manner; ‘with due or autiful submission to 
commands, auUiority, or control ; submissively ; 
dutifully. 

obeisance (o-ba'- or o-be'Hans), ?i. [Formerly 
also obeysanee; < ME. obeisanec, obelsaunce, obey- 
sauneCf < OF. obnssance, F. ob^issance, obedi- 
ence, < oheissant^ F. obdmmi, obedient: see 
obeimnU'] If. Authority; subjection; power 
OP right to demaud obedieuco. 

ye shall here haiie the rewle and gouernaunce 
Of this contre, with all my full powre ; 

My men shall be vnderyour obeheaunce. 

Qcnerydee (E. E. T. S.), L 1096. 

All other people , . , within this our Realm e or else- 
where viider our obeymnee, lurisdiction, and rule. 

Hakluyt'e Voyagee, I. 267. 

at. Obedience. 

He hynt him to pcrpetuall oheimunce. 

Chancer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 47. 

8. Deferential deportment. 

Of thy wordes farsed with plosaunoe, 

And of thy feyned trowthe and thy manere, 

With thyne obeymunce and liumble chore. 

CiMucer, Good ^/onien, 1. 1876. 

Hepsibah had unconsciously flattered herself with the 
idea that there would be a gleam, or halo, of soino kind 
or other, about her person, which would insure an obel 
mnee to her sterling gentility, or at least a tacit recogni- 
tion of it. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, ili. 

4. A bow or courtesy; an act of reverence, 
dutifulness, or deference. 

llyght as a serpent hit him under floures 
Til he may sen his tyine for to byte, 

Ryght so this god of love, this ypocryte, 

Doth so his ceremonies and obeimneeH. 

Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 607. 

See him dres.s’d in all suits like a lady: 

That done, conduct him to the drunkavd'^s chamber; 

And call him ‘^madam,” do him obeiaance. 

Shak., T. of the S., Ind., 1. 108. 
All making obeymnee to bold Robin Hood. 

Robin Hood and the IHehop qf Hereford (Chlld’^Ba^ds, 

To this both knights and dames their homage made, 

And due obe^nce to the daisy paid. 

Dryden, Slower and Leaf, L 868. 

She, curtseying her olwwame, let ns know 

The Princess Ida waited. Tennyeon, Princess, ii. 

There arc tl^e obeimncee : these, of their several kinds, 
serve to express reverence In Its various degrees, to gods, 
to rulers, and to-priv ate persons. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 346. 

Obeisancy (o-ba/- or o-be'san-si), w. [As obm- 
sanve (bco -n/).] Same as obeisance, [liare.] 
obeisantt (o-bH-'- or o-be'saut), a, [< ME. obei- 
sant, < OF. 'oheiamnty'Y, obMssant, obedient, ppr. 
of obcir, obey: see obey,"] Obedient; subject. 

And obeieant and redy to his honde 
Were alle his liges. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 10. 

In that Land thei have a Queen, that governethe alle 
that liOnd ; and alle thei ben obeysmnt to hire. 

MandeviUe, lYavels, p. 166. 
And all this word Dominus of name 
Shuld haue the ground obeysant wildo and tame, 
That name and peojdu togidre might accord 
A1 the ground subiect to the I.ord. 

Hakluyt’s Voyagee, I. 200. 

Obeiset, obeisbt, t- and 1 . [ME. obeissen, ohei- 
schen, obrsehen, obechen^ < OF. obeiss-, stem of 
certain parts of obeir, obey; sec obey,"] To 
obey; b(' obedient. See obeisiny. 

Alio that obeischen to hyra. Wyblif, Heb. v. 9. 
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[ME., verbal n. of 


obeisingt, obeiahinct. [b 

obeinc, ubeish, i’.] Obedience. 

Ho wol mcke afUr in his beryng 
Been, for servioe and ^heyeehyng. 

Rom, qf the Rose, 1. 8880. 

obeisingty obei8liingf,i>. a, [ME., ppr. of obciscy 
obeishf V.] Obedient; obeisant. 

Take heed now of this grete gentllman. 

This I’royan, that so wu her plesen can. 

That feyneth him so trewe and obeiring, 

So gentU and so privy of his doing. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1266. 

oboleyti W. See oble, 

ObeUa (o-be'li-h.), w. [NL., < Gr. bfkMg, a spit: 
see obelus. ] A genus of campan ularian polyps, 
distinguished from Campanularia 
by th(j flat discoidal medusfe with 
many marginal tentacles and eight 
interradial vesicles, o. Umf/iesima is 
a large and beautiful species found in deep 
water along the New England coast, the 
colonies measuring BomeUmes twelve 
inches in length. 

Obeliac (o-be'li-ak), a. [< obelion 
+ -«c.] Of or pertaining to the 
obelion : as, the obeliac region. 

obelion (o-be'li-on), n, [NL., < 

Gr. b[k‘A6(jj a spit*: see obelus,'] In 
craniom.^ a point in the sagittal 
suture of the skull, between the 
two parietal foramina. Here the 
sagittal suture becomes more 
simple. See cut under cranimn- 
ctru, 

Obeliscal (ob'e-lis-kal), a, [< L. 
oheliscusj obelisk, 4- -al.] Having fia/a, with cn- 
the form of an obelisk. section. 

In the open temples of the Druids, they had an obeliscal 
stone sot upright. Stukeley, Paleeographia Sacra, p. 16. 

Obeliscar (ob'e-lis-kflr), a, [< L. oheliseus, obe- 
lisk, *4- -arS.] Having the form or character of 
an obelisk ; obeliscal. 

obelise, V, 1, Bee obelize. 

obelisk (ob'e-lisk), n. [= F. obdisque = Bp. Pg. 
It. obeliscOyK L. obeliscusy an obelisk (pillar), LL. 
a rosebud, also a mark in writing, < Gr. bjit'XtaKog^ a 
spit, a pointed pillar, a coin stamped with a spit, 
a sword-blade, spear-head, etc., tiim. of o/tf Adf, 
a spit, a pointed pillar, a mark used in writing: 
see obelus,] 1 . A tapering shaft of rectangular 
plan, generally finished with a pyramidal apex. 
The apex in the typical obelisks of ancient Egypt was 
sheathed with a bronze cap. 'J'he pro^rtion of the thick- 
ness to the height Is nearly the same in all Egyptian obe- 
lisks— that is, between one ninth and one tenth; and the 
thickness at the top is never less than half nor greater 



obeaiw 

Small model! of oMiilt are found In the tombi of the 
ege of the pyramid builders, and repreaeuted in their 
hieroglyphioa. J, Fergueeon, Hlat. Aroh., 1. 189. 

2. InpHnUng and smiting, a sign resembling a 
small dagger (f), and hence also called a dag- 
ger, It was formerly employed in editioua of ancient 
authors to point out and censure spurious or doubtful pas- 
sages, and for like purposes, but is now generally used as a 
reference-mark to direct the reader to a maiKiiial note or 
foot-note on the same page, in dictionaries to distinguish 
obsolete words, or before dates in biographical or histori- 
cal works of reference to indicate the year of death. The 
double obelisk is a mark of reference of Qie form t. 

The Lord Keeper . . . was scratched with their obelisk,. 
that he favoured the Furihins. 

Bp. Hacket, Ahp. Williams, i. 96. 

obelize (ob'ie-liz), v. t, ; pret. and pp. obelizedy 
ppr. obelizing, [< obelus + -ize,] To mark with 
an obelisk; condemn as spurious, doubtful, or 
objectionable, by appending an obelisk ; hence, 
to censure. Also obeliscy and formerly obolize^ 

Next comes the young critic : she is disgusted with age ; 
and upon system ellnii nates (or, to speak with Aristarchui^ 
‘ ‘ obelizes ”) all the gray hairs. He Quincey, Homer, 1. 

Recent editors who have taken on themselves the high 
office of guiding English youth in its first study of Shake- 
speare have proposed to excise or to obdise whole passages. 

Swinburne, Shakespeare, p. 19. 

obelus (ob'e-liis), n,\ pi. obeli (-li). [< LL. obelus, 
an obelisk, < Gr. o/3cX<5f , a spit, a pointed pillar, 
a mark used in writing (see def.). Cf. obolus,] 
A mark, so called from Its resemblance to a spit, 
usually made like a dash, thus — , or like an obe- 
lisk, thus f, and employed in ancient manu- 
scripts to indicate a suspected passage or read- 
ing. The latter of these signs is still commonly used in 
editions of the classics for the same purjioBe. Another 
form of the obelus, -r, similar to our sign of division, waa 
used by the ancients to mark passages as superfluous, es- 
pecially in philosophical writings. 

obe4Uitatet (ob-ek'wi-tat), V. i, [< L, obequi- 
latusy pp. of obequitarey ride toward or up to, 
< oby before, toward, + equitare, ride ; see equi- 
tation.] To ride about. 

obequitationt (ob-ek-wi-ta'shpn), n. [< L. aa 
if ^obequitatioin-), < obequiiarcy ride up to: see 
obequitate,] The act of riding about. Cock- 
eram, 

oberhaus (d'bcjr-hous), n. : ober = E. overy 
upper; ha us = E. house.] The upper house in 
those German legislative bodies which have 
two chambers. 

Oberou (6'be-ron), n. [ Also AuberoUy A Iberon ; 
of OHG. origin, ult. akin to elf.] 1. In medi- 
exml 7nyth.y the king of the fairies. 



Obelisks of Thothmes and Hatasou, at Kamak (Thebes), Egypt. 

than three fourths of the thickness at the base. Egypt 
abounded with obelisks, which were set up to record the 
honors or triumphs of the kings; and many have been 
removed thence, In Imtli ancient and moderi^imes. Two 
of the largest of them, about 78 feet in helgm, which had 
been erected by SeiwiHtrls la Heliopulis, wore removed to 
Rome by Augustus. Two obelisks in Alexandria, known as 
Cleu})utru’s Needles, were offered by Mehemot All to Groat 
Britain and France respectively. The French chose In- 
stead the Ltixor obelisk, which vv;a8 erected in the Place 
de la Concorde in Paris in 183.S. lliRt chosen by the British 
lay nrostrato in the sand until it was removed and erected 
on the Thames siidmukment lii Londf)n, in 1878, by private 
enterprise. Its height is 68 feet 5^ inches, and its dimen- 
sions at the base are 7 feet 10| Inches by 7 feet 6 Inches. 
The companion obelisk was afterward presented to the city 
of New York, where it now stands in Central Park, having 
been transported thither in 1880 by private enterprise. 


Why should Tltania cross her Oberou f 

Shak., M. N. D., II. 1. 119. 

2, A satellite of the planet Uranus. 

Oberonia (b-be-ro 'iii-ji), w. [NL. (lundley, 
1830), named after the faiiy king, Oberou.] A 
genus of orchids of the tribe Kpidendrew and the 
subtribe Liparira;, peculiar in the many leaves 
in two ranks. There are about 50 species, of tropical 
Asia, Australiii, the Mascarene Islands, and the islands of 
the Pacific. They arc tufted epiphytes destitute of bulbs, 
with many small flowers in a dense terminal spike or ra- 
ceme. The flowers of all the species mimic insects or other 
animal forms. 

oberration (ob-e-ra'shpn), w. [< L. as if *ober- 
ratio('fi^)y < oberraroy wander about, < oby about, 
+ en-are, wander; see err.] The act of wander- 
ing about. Bailey. [Rare.] 

Obesa (d-be'sa), 71 . pi. [NL., < L. ohesus, fat, 
stout, plump:” see mese,] In zool., in Illigeris 
classification (1811), a division of his Mvltungu- 
lata, consisting of hippopotamuses, 
obese (o-bes'), a. [= r, ohdse = Bp. Pg. It. 
obesOy i li. ohesusy fat, stout, plump, gross, lit. 
'eaten up' (having eaten oneself fat), being also 
used in the passive sense ‘eaten up,' ‘wasted 
away,' ‘lean,' pp. of obedere (only in the pp.), 
eat up, eat away, < oby before, to, up, + edere = 
E. eat.] 1 . Exceedingly corpulent ; fat ; fleshy. 

The author’s counsel runs upon his coipulency, just as 
one said of an over-obese priest that he was an Armenian. 

Oayton, Notes on Don Quixote, p. 8. 

An <hese person, with his waistcoat in closer connection! 
with his legs than is quite roconcilublo with the established 
ideas of grace. Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xix. 

2. In eniom., very much larger than usual ; ap- 
pearing as if distended with food, as the abdo- 
men of a meloe or oil-beetle. — 3. Specifically, 
of or pertaining to the Obesa. 
obeseness (o-bes'nes), 71 . The state or quality 
of being obese ; excessive fatness ; corpiilency. 

The fatness of monks, and the obeseness of abbots. 

Bp. Oauden, Hieraspistes, p. 660. (jAUham.} 

obesity (o-bes'i-ti), n, [= F. ohdsiU = Bp. obe- 
sidad = J*g, oUesidade = It. ohemUly < L. obesi- 
ta{t-)Sy fatness, < ohesus, fat; see obese.] .The 
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condition or quality of being obese or corpu- 
lent j ooi^ulency; polyaarcia adioosa. 

obesset,^* [Origin not clear.] A kind of game. 
BalUwell. 

Play at dbeaae, at blliora, and at cards. 

^ Arehoeologia, XIV. 268. 

obex (o'beks), n, [L., < ohicere, ohjiecrcj throw 
before: see object j v.] 1. A barrier; hence, a 

preventive, 

KpiBCOpacy [was] ordained as the remedy and oJ)ex uf 
■ohfim. Taylor^ Works (ed. 1886), II. 149. 

2. In anat^ a thickening at the point of the 
calamus seriptorius in the membrane roofing 
the fourth ventricle. 

oboy ( 9 “ba'), t\ [< ME. oheyeUf oheiin^ ohheijen^ 
ohheien^ < OP. obeir, P. oh4ir=z It. ohbedire (cf. Sp. 
Pg. obedeceTjih* oboidire, less prop, obedircy later 
L. also obaudirOy ML. obedire, listen to, harken, 
usually in extended sense, obey, be subject to, 
serve, < ob, before, near, + audirCy hoar: see 
audknt hh*om L. obeedire are also E. obvdicnty 
etc., obeisanty etc.] I, trans, 1. To comply 
with the wishes or commands of; submit to, 
as in duty bound; be subject to; serve with 
dutifulness. 

Ryxt byfore Oodez ohayere, 

& the fowre bestez that hym obes, . . . 

Her songe they sungen. 

AllUeraiive Poems (ed. Morris), i. 88.6. 
Doubted of all wher by fors, were, or wit, 

ICiiery man obbeul hym lowly 

In aU hys maruhes, where wrong or ryght were it. 

JOmi. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), L 6084. 

(children, obey your parents in the Lord. Eph. vl. l. 

1 cannot obey you, If you go to-morrow to Parsons-green ; 
your company, that place, and my promise are strung in- 
ducemontB, but an ague flouts them all. 

DonnCy J.etters, cxxli. 

Can ho [Ood] be as well pleased with him that assas- 
sines his Parents as with him that obeys them 

Stillinyjleetf Semions, III. lx. 
Afric and India shall his power obep. 

Dryden, uEneid, vi. 10S2. 

2. To comply with; carryout; perform; exe- 
cute. 

Let me servo 

In heaven God ever bless'd, and his divine 
liehesta obey, worthiest to lie obey'd. 

Muton, P. L., vl. 186. 
Oh ! cuss the cost ! ” says you. Do you Jlst obey orUera 
and break owners, that *e all you have to do. 

UcUiburton, Sam Slick in England, xlii. 

“Go, man," he said, 

“ And tell thy king his will shall be obeyed 
So far as this, that wo will come to him." 

William Mftrris, Earthly Paradise, II. 286. 

3. To submit to the power, control, or influ- 
ence of : as, a ship obeys her helm. 

His dissolute disease will scarce obejf this medicine. 

Shak.y M. W. of W., iii. 3, 204. 
(’urlliig and whit'ning over all the waste, 

The rising waves obey th' increasing blast. 

Coioper, Retirement, 1. 632. 

4t. To submit (oiie^s self). 

Ther is no kynge nc prince that may be to mocho be- 
loved of his peple, iie he may not to nioche obheye hym- 
self for to hauo theire hertes. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 83. 


obflnnationt (ob-fbr-ma'shpn), M. [< L. as if 
^obJimiatio{n»)f < ohjirmnrey 'muke Ann: see oh- 
firmate.] Unyielding resolution ; obstinacy. 

All the obftrmation and obstinacy of mind by which they 
had shut their eyes against that light . . . was to be re- 
scinded by repentance. Jer. Taylor, Repentance, IL 2. 

Obflrmedt (ob-fermd'), rt. [As obfirm{ate) + 
-6fd‘A] OlMlurate; confirmed. 

The one walks on securely and resolutely, as obflrmed in 
his wickedness. Zip. Hall, Satan’s Piory Darts, iii. 3. 

obfuscate (ob-fus'kat), r. f.; pret. and pp. obfus- 
catedy ppr. obfuscating, [Also offuscatc; < 'LL. 
obfuscatusy pp. of obfu.scarcy offusenrvy darken, 
obscure, only in fig. use, vilify, < ohy to, + 
cusy dark, brown: see fiiscouk Cf. obf usque.'] 
To darken; obscure; ‘becloud ; confuse; be- 
wilder; muddle. 

The body works upon the mliul by obfuscating the spirits. 

Jlurion, Anat. of Mel., p. 641. 

His head, like a smoke-jack, tlie funnel unswent, and 
the ideas whirling round and round about in it, all obfus- 
cated and darkened over with fuliginous muttei . Sterne. 

Certain popular meetings, in which the burghers of N ew 
Amsterdam met to talk and smoke over the complicated 
atfairs of the province, gi*adually objnscatiny themselves 
with politics and tobacco-smoke. 

tririny, Knickerbocker, p. 288. 

And now, my good friends, I ve a tine opportunity 

To obfuscate you all by sea terms with impunity. 

Barham. Ingoldsby Lt^Ceuds, 1. 805. 

obfuscatef (ob-fus'kat), a. [< l^L. obJ'usealuSy 
pp. : see the verb.] Larkeiied; clouded; ob- 
scured ; mudd 1 ed . 

The vertues, beynge in a cruell persone, be . . . obfus- 
cate or hyd. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 7. 

The daughters beaulie is the iiiotluTs glory; light be- 
comes more o6/i/>(ccffc and darke in my hands, and in yours 
it doth atchieve the gi-eater blazi-. 

liennenuto, Tassengci's’ Dialogues (1612). (Nares.) 

obfuscation (ob-fus-ka'shpn), u. [Also offusca- 
tiou ; < LL. a diirkciiiiig, < obfus- 

carCy darken: see obfuscate.] The act of obfus- 
cating or obscuring; also, tliut wliich obscures; 
obscurity; confusion. 

From thence comes cure, sorrow, and anxiety, obfusca- 
tion of spirits, desperation, and the like. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 202. 

Too often tlieologians, like mystics and cuttle-fish, es- 
cape pursuit by enveloping themselves in tboli self raised 
obfuscations. J. Owen. Evenings with Skeptics, 11. 142. 

obfusquef (ob-fusk'), v. t. [Also off usque; < F. 
offusqueCy < LL. obfuscarc, darktui: see obfus- 
cate.] To obfuscate ; darken. 

A superfluous glare not only tires, but obfusmmH ihcs in- 
tellectual sight. Bolinf/broke, Fragnicnts of ICssays, § 5. 

Obi^ (d'bi), ft. ‘[Also ohea, oheahy ohy; said to be 
of African origin.] 1. A sjiccics of magical art 
or sorcery ])ractiscd by the negi’ot's in Africa, 
and formerly prevalent among those living in 
the West- Indies, where it was introduced by 
African slaves. Traces of the same or similar super- 
stitions and practieea an- still found both in the West In- 
dies and in sumo of the southern Viiitcd States. The charms 
us< 5 cl arc bones, feathcis, rags, urul other trash, but it is 
upon a secret and skilful use of p<»ison that the poculJar 
terror of the system is supposed to dei>end. The negroes 
have recourse to the obi f<ir f he cure «>t diseases, gratltlea- 


Tt. obitOy < L. oUtuSy a going to a place, ap- 
proach, usually a going down, setting (as of 
the sun), fall, ruin, death, < obirCy go or come 
to, usually go down, set, fall, perish, die, < 
oby toward, to, + //r, go: see iter^y etc. Of. 
exit.] 1. Death; decease; the tact or time of 
death. 

Our lord lete her hauc knoulcgc of the daye of her obyte 
or departyng oiite »»t this lyf. 

(Jaxton (148.6), quoted in N. and 1)., ('*th scr., X. 894. 

Soon after was a flat black marble stone laid, with a 
little inscripliun thereon, containing liis iDurelsl name, 
title, and oWf, as also his age when he died, which was 58. 

Wwsi, Athena; Oxon., II. 735. 

2. A religious service for a person deceast'd, 
preceding the interment; the otlice for the dead. 

These obets once past o’re, w'liich we desire, 

Those eyes that now shed watei shall sjieake tire. 

Ileywood, Iron Age, i, 4. 

Obit is a funeral solemnity, or ofllce for the dead, most 
comniunly performed at the funeral, when the corps lies 
in the church iinintered, 

Termes de la Ley, quoted in Mason s Siipp. to .loliiisou. 

3. The anniversary of a person’s death, or a ser- 
vice or observance on the anniversary of his 
death (also called an nnnaly auuualy or year\*t 
mind); more particularly, a memorial service 
on the anniversary of tlie death of the founder 
or benefactor of a church, college, or other in- 
stitution. In old writers also spelled obite, obyte. 

'I’o the Roid (Curate, and kirke-wardeyns of the said kyrke 
for tyme heyng, for to he distributed in AlmoRse enionges 
pure folkes of the seid parlche heyng utte seid yerely olkte 
and Messe, (hyrteyn pens. 

Enylish GUdsiE. E. T. S.), p. 145. 

To th«‘c, renowned knyght, continual i>raise we owe, 

And at thy hallow'ed tomb thy yearly oMits show. 

Drayton, Dolyolhion, xiii. 530. 

It seemed to Inglesant that he was present at the cele- 
hration of Rome obyte, or anniversary of the death of one 
long departed. J. //. Skmthouse, John Inglesant, L 

Obitet, a. [ME. obitVy < L. ohitusy pp. of obirOy 
do})art, die: st*e obit, w.] Departed; dead. 

Djal saide that I sclmlde bo obitte, 

'I’o hell that 1 schuldc entro in. 

i'ork Plays, p. 888. 

obiter (ob'i-ter), adr. [L., prop, as two words, 
ob iteVy on the way, by the way, in passing: ob. 
toward, on; ifer, way, course, journey: see<7crl.j 
In ])assing; by th(' way; by the by; inciden- 
tally. 

It may he pennissihlo to remark, obiter, that “St." does 
not Rtand tor "Santo” or “San," hut for “Saint." 

N. and V., 7th scr., IV. 272. 
Obiter dictum (pi. obiter dicta), something said by the 
way or incidentally, and not us thcrosultof deliheratojudg- 
ment , a piissing remark , specitlcally, an incidental opin- 
ion given by a judge, in contradistinction from his judicial 
decision of the eRsential point. Sec dictum. 

His [Gray’s] obiter dieta liavc the weight of wide reading 
and mucli reflection by a man of delicate apprehension 
and tenacious meiiioj y for principles. 

Lowell, ]New iTinceton Kov., 1. 169. 

obit-songt (o'bit-s6ng), u. A funei-al song; a 
dirge. 

They sjdce him sweetly, wltli salt tcares among. 

And of sad sighes they make tlndr Obiit-simy Ircad oWf- 
sonyl Holy Birnic, p. 27. (I)a>ies.) 


II. intrans. To yield or give ufi; submit to 
power, authority, control, or influence; do as 
bidden or directed : as, will you obey f PoiTner- 
ly sometimes followed by to. 

And for to obeye to alle my requestos reaRonahlc, zif thei 
woren nutgretly azen the Uoyulle power and dignytcc; of 
the Soudan or of his Lawe. MandevUle, 'I'ravels, p. 82. 

So that a man male sothcly telle 

That all the worlde to gold obeieth. 

Gower, Gonf. Aninnt., v. 

Ere I leani love, I’ll practice to o6«/. 

Shak., oi E., 11. 1. 29. 

Yet to their general’s voice they soon obey'd. 

MUUm, P. L., i. 137. 

A coinage to endme and to obey. Tennyson, Isabel, 
obeyer (o-ba'6r), n. One who obeys or yields 
obedionco. 

That common by-word, divide ct inipera, ... she con- 
aomnod, judging that the force of command consisted in 
the consent of obeyers. 

HiMand, tr. of Camden, Elizabeth, an. 1666. 

It becomes a triumph of reason and freedom when sclf- 
airecting obedience is thus paid to laws which the obeyer 
couBiders erronoouE^ yet knows to he the laws of the land. 

Sir E. Greasy, Eng. Const., p. 324. 
Obeyingly (o-bft'ing-li), adv. In an obedient 
manner; submissively. 

Obeyset. See oheisanccy oheise, 
ODllnnatet (ob-fSr'mat), V. t. [< L. ohfirmatusy 
pp. oiobfirmarey offirmarey make firm, < oby be- 
lore, + JirmarCy make firm : see firniy r.] To 
make firm ; confirm in resolution. 

ofZfrw«te and make obstinate their minds for 

e constant suffering of death. Shddon, Miracles, p. 16. 


tiou of revenge, coneiliutiou of eiieiiilcB, diseov jry of theft, 
telling of fortunes, etc. 

Things suffer in general ; tin- shaves run away or are in- 
clined to he turfmleiif ; he (flu- hud iiead driver|and they 
eahal; had sugar is ina«le, ami ]u:rlmp8 the horrid and 
ahomimihle practice uf Obea is eariied on, dismembering 
and disabling one anothei ; even aiiiiliig at the existence 
of the white people. 

T. Bouyldey, .lamaica rianftT’s Guide (182.3), p. 83. 
2. Tbo fetish or chiirm upon which the powtu* 
of the obi is supposed ii> depmid. 

Obi^ (d'bi), tt. [»Tap. J A sash of some soft ma- 
terial, figured or (‘inbroidcrcd in gay colors, 
worn Tov th<^ womi'ii of dapan. It is a long strip of 
cloth about a foot wide, wound lound the waist siiveral 
times, and tied behind in a huge how, which varies in 
style according to the Hoi i.il ciirniitiou of the wearer. 

They [the Japanese children | wore gay embroidered 
obis, or largo sashes. . . . Tiny are of great width, and 
are fastened tightly round the waist, while an enormous 
how behind rcae.lies from between the shoulders to fur 
below the hips. Lady //mwci/, Voyage of Snnheani, II. xix. 

obiism (o'bi-izm), //. [< obil + -ism.] The 

practice of^hi among negroes. Hee ohi^. 
ODi-man (6'bi-man), u. A man who jiraetisos 
nbi. Also obealt-man. 

obimbricate (oh-im'hri-kat;, a. [< oh- + im- 
bricate.] In hot.y imbricated, or successivedy 
overlapping downward: noting an involucre in 
which the exterior scales are iirogressively 
longer tliaii the interior ones. 

Obispo (6-bis'}>d), n. [Sp., = E. bishop.] The 
bishop-ray, .VAohaiis uarinan. [thiba.] 
obit (o'bitor ob'it), w. [Early mod. E. also ohet: 
< ME. obitVy obyte = OP. obit = Hp. dbtto = Pg. 


obitual (d-bit'ri-nl), a. [< Ii. olohis, death (see 
obit), + -u/.] (if or jiertainiiig to an obit, or 
to the day wlien funeral sohminities are c(‘le- 
bratfMl. 

Edw, Wells, M. A., Htudcnt<*f Ch Gli., spoke a speech in 
praise of Dr. John Fell, being his obitual day 

Lives <{t hetnnd, lira rue, and Wood, II. 388. 

Obituarily (o-hit/u-n-ri-ii), adv. Jii the manner 
of nil obit iinry. 

obituarist fp-bit/n-a-rist), w. [< ohituar-y + 
-t.s7.] The r(‘corderot a death; a writer of obit- 
uaries; a biograjdier. 

He [Mr, I’litriekl it was who composed the whole pi'al 
of Stedman’s trijdes. .5UU> changes, which his obituarist 
says had till (hen heen deemed impraetlealde 

Southey, I )( >cti ir, xxxi . ( Davu-s. ) 

obituary (o-bil'u-u-ri), a. and v. |= F. obit- 
uaire — S{). Pg- otutuarioy < ML. ohituariu.s, < L. 
ohifus, ih'iiih: sec <7n7.] I, a. (.)f or redating to 
tlie dentil of a person or persons: as, an ohituary 
notice. 

II. //.; pl. obituaries (-riz). 1. A list of lh<‘ 
dead; ulso, a register of oliitiial anniversary 
days, when service is jierfonneil for the dead. 

In rc-ligious houses they hud a registi-r wherein they i-n- 
tered the obits of obitual days «)f then founders or hene- 
fiietors, whn h was thence leniieif the obituary 

G. Jacob, Law I )ict. 

2. An account of persons deciqised; nofici* of 
the di^ath of a person, often aeeonipanied with a 
brief biographical sktdeh. 
obi-woman (O'bi-wum'^'an)? tt- A woman who 
practises obL Also obca-tvonmn , ohcah-woman. 





obj. 

obi An abbreviation of object and objective, 
object (ob-jekt')» r. [< ME. ohjecten, < OF. oh- 
jcctn\ i\ objectvr = Sp. obJeUir = Pg. objector = 
It. obbicltare, ohjeftorcy < L, objectarcy throw be- 
fore or affair ist,’ set aj<ainst, oppose, throw up, 
reproach with, accuse of, freq. of obj were y obi- 
cen\ throw before or af^ainst, hold out before, 
present, olbT, set against, oppose, throw up, re- 
j»roa<*li with, (‘tc., < o/>, before, against, +^V/<r;r, 
throw: s(‘<\yV7t. Of. object, conject, ((eject, (jeci, 
inject, firojeet, reject, etc.] I, irons. If. To 
throw or ]>lace in the way; oppose; iiiteiqnmt'. 

ICke &uuthwurilc standc it, colde 
lUiigtus Hunithyii^: ttbjcct oke from hem holdc. 

Palladius, llushondrie (fC. K. T. S.), P- 
He ever murmurs, and ohjectM his pains 
And says the weight of all lies upon him. 

a. JojiHon, Aloliemisl, i. 1. 

Pallas n» their eyes 

The mist objected, and condens’d the skies. 

Pope, Od>8sey, vii. M. 

2t. To throw or place before tlie view; s(‘t clear- 
ly in view; present; expose. 

I'ho (luolities of bodies that htm objecte fro withowt c forth. 

Chaucer, lioetfiius, v. prose b. 
Is she a woman that objects this sight? 

Chajman, 

It is a noble and lust advantage that the things sub. 
Jeeted to understanding have of those which tue tjtjjeet-ed 
to sense. B. Jomon, Masque of Hymen. 

Object the sands to my mon* serious view, 

Make sound my bucket, bore my pump anew. 

(piarlcM, Emblems, ill. 11. 

Everygroatchange, every violence of fortune, . . . juits 
us to a now trouble, requires a distinct care, creates new 
dangers, objectji more teniptatitms. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 97. 

3. To bring forward as a ground of opposition, 
of doubt, of criticism, of rejiroach, etc. ; state 
or urge against or in ojiposition to something; 
state as an objection: frequently with to or 
agoinst. 

All that can bo ohieeted ogainM this wide distance is to 
say that the care by loosing his concord is not satistled. 

PuttenMm, Arte of Eng. J’oesie, p. 71. 

(Jood Master Vernon, it is well ohieeted; 

If I have fewest, I subscribe in silence. 

Shak,, 1 Hen. VI., ll. 4. 43. 

Methinks I bo«ro some carping criticko ofttret unto mo 
that I do . . . play the part of a traveller. 

Coryat, (’rndities, 1. 108. 

Wilt ohjeet 

His will who hounds us? Let him surer bur 

His Iron gntes, if he intends our stay 

In that dark durance. M'lton, P. L., iv. 890. 

Tile Norman nobles were ant to object gluttony and 
drunkenness to the vanquished Saxons, as vices peculiar 
tt) their inferior strain. Scott, Ivaiihoe, xlv. 

II. introns. To offc^r or make opi)OHitioii in 
words or arguments; offer reasons against a 
proposed action or form of statement. 

Y‘‘ Kinges mother obiected openly against his mariage, 
as it wer in discharge of her conscience 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 60. 

Whatsoever is commonly pretended against a frequent 
communion may, in its proportion, object against a solemn 
prayer. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1, 314. 

objdCtt (pb-ji5kt'), a. [< Ij. object ns. pp. of ob- 
jiccre, ob'were, object: see object, r.] Plainly 
presented to the senses or the mind ; in view ; 
conspicuous. 

They who are of this society Inive such marks and notes 
of distinction from all others as are not object unto our 
sense ; only unto (itod, who seeth Ihelr hearts, . . . they 
are clear and manifest. Hooker, Ecules. Polity, iii. 1. 

object (ob'jekt), n. [= F. ohjet = Sp. objelo = 
l^g. o/i;ccf<> = It. obbietto, objetto, oggetto = I). 0. 
Dan. Sw. oltjekt, < (n) L. object am, a charge, ac- 
cusation, ML. an object, neut. of objeetas, 

(h) L. ohjectns, a casting before, also tlint winch 
jiresents itstdf to the sight, an object ; < L. oh- 
jectas. pp. of objiccre* obicere, throw before, cast 
before, present: see object, r.] 1. Anything 

which is perceived, known, thought of, or sig- 
nified; that towanl wliich a cognitive act is 
dirc'cted ; the non-ego considered as the corre- 
late of a knowing ego. Py the ohjeet may be meant 
either a mere aspect of the modifieatlun of consciousness, 
or the real exttu-iial thing (whether mediately or imme- 
diately perceived) which allocts the senses. Opposed to 
euhfect. \Objectmu in this sense came Into use early in the 
thirteenth century. 1 1 is n tuarkable as not being a trans- 
lation of a Greek word. | 

A.S riiameleous vary with tbeir ohieet. 

So Princes maunors do transform the Subiect. 

Sylvester, tr. of i)ii Hartas’s Weeks, 1. % 

His mind is not much (Ustracted with objects ; hut if a 
goode fat Oowe conic in his w'ay, he stands (lumhc and as- 
ionisht, and, though his haste bee ueuer so great, will fixe 
liere halfe an houres contemplation 
Bp. Earle, Microcosmographie, A Plaiue Country Fellow. 

Vognition ... is clear, when we are able definitely to 
comprehend the otgect as in contradistinction from others. 

Veitch, I u trod, to Descartes’s Method, p. Ivi. 
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The ol^et, in any sense In which it has a value for know- 
ledge, must be something which in one way or other de- 
termines the sensations referred to it. 

E. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 283. 


The object, then, Is a set of changes in my cuusciousness, 
and not anything out of it. 

W. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 70. 

2. That toward which an action is directed and 
which is affected by it ; that concerning which 
an ennotion or j>assion is excited. The correlates 
of actions, of approach, recession, attraction, repulsion, at- 
tack, and the like are termed objects : as, the object shot at. 

I'hose things in ourselves are the only proper ofyects at 
our r.eal which, in others, are the unciuestionable subjects 
of our iiruises. Bp. Sprat. 

Well, well, pity him as much as yon please; but give 
your heart auu hand to a worthier ohjeet. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 1. 


Other allegorists Ibesides Bunyaii] have shown equal 
ingenuity, hut no other aHegorist has ever been able to 
touch the heart, and to make abstractions oftiVrte of terror, 
of pity, and of love. Maeavlay, Iilst. Eng., vii. 

1 say, such love is never blind : but rather 
Alive to every the minutest spot 
Which mars its object. Browniny. Paracelsus. 


The object of desire is in a sense never fully realised, 
since, however great the pleosine. tin* mind can still de- 
sire an increase or at least a prolongation of it. 

• J. Sully. Outlines of Psychol., p. 582. 

3. An idea to tbe realization of wiiicli action 
i 8 directed; purpose; aim; end. 

All Prayers ulm at our own ends and Interests, but IVaise 
proceeds from the pure Motions of U»ve and Gratitude, 
having no other Object but the Glory of <»od. 

Howell, Letters, ii. 67. 
Education lias for its ohjeet the formation of character. 

H. Speneer, Social Statics, p. 201. 
Tlie first object of the true politician, as of the true pa- 
triot, is to keep himself and his party true, and then to 
look fur success ; to keep himself and his jiarty pure, and 
then to secure victotx 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p, 20. 

4. A thing, especially a thing external to the 
mind, but spoken of absolutely and not as rela- 
tive to a subject or to any action. 

Tliink on thy Proteus, when thou haply seest 
Some rare note-worthy object in thy travels. 

Shak., T. G. of V., i. 1. 13. 


'Phere is no speaking of objects but by tlieir names; but 
the biiainess of giving them names has always been prior 
to thc' true and perfect knowledge; of their natures. 
Bcntham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xvl. 1, note. 


5. In gram.', {a) A member of the sentence, a 
substantive word or phrase or clause, iinme- 
iliately (that is, without the intervention of a 
pro jiosition) dependent on a verb, as exj>res8ing 
tha t on which the action expressed by the V(‘rb 
is exert('d. The object of a verb is either direct or in- 
direct. A direct object receives the direct action of the 
verli, and is iu the accusative or objective case, so far as 
thore is a distinctive fonn for that case, and a verb ad- 
mitting such an object Is called transitive: as, he saw me; 
they gave a book; an indirect object represents something 
(usually) to or for which thc action is performed, and so is 
in the dative ease, so far as that case is distinguished (as 
only imperfectly in English): thus, they gave her a bo(»k ; 
1 made tlie hoy a coat ; but in some languages indirect ob- 
jeets of other cases occur. A direct object which repeats 
in noun form an idea Involved in the verb is called a coy- 
note object ; as, I dreamed a dream; they run a race. The 
numet , factitive object is often given to an objective predi- 
cate. predwate. (ft) A similar member of the 
sent eneo dependent on a preposition, i. o. join- 
ed by a preposition to tlie word it limits or 
ijualifies: as, he went with me; a man of spirit. 
Such an object is in English always in the ai'cnsative or 
objective ease ; in other languages often in other eases, as 
genitive, dative, ablative. The object, whether of a verb 
or of a preposition, is said to be governed, — that is, re- 
qiiiied to be of a particular case — by tlie verb or preposi- 
tiiju. 

6t. The aspect in which a thing is jiresented to 
notice; sight; appearance, [liare.] 

He, advancing close 
Hp to the lake, past all thc rest, arose 
In glorious Chapman. 

The object of our misery is as an inventory to particular- 
ize their abundance. Shak., Gor., I. 1. 21. 


7. A deformed person, or one helpless from 
bodily infirmity; a gazing-stock. [Colloq.] 
"What!” roars Macdonald— “Yon nuir shauglilin’ In- 
kneed sei ay of a thing! Would ony Gnristian body even 
yon bit object to a bonny sonste weel-fanred young woman 
like Miss (’utlirie'?” Lockhart, Reginald Dalton, III. 119. 

8t. An obstacle. [Rare.] 

To him that putteth notanoft/^cf orlet (f\iBe the school- 
men’s words) that is to say, to him that hath no actual 
purpose of deadly sin, fthe aacranients] give grace, right- 
eousness, funrlveness of sins. 

Becon, Works, III. 880. {Davies.) 

^oistical, exterior, extexnal, first, formal, mate- 
rial, mediate, etc., object, nee Hie adjectives. 

Objectable I^gb-jek'ta-bl), a. r< OF. objectdble; 
as object, v., + -«ft/^') Capable of being made 
or urged as an objection. [Rare.] 

It is as objectable against all those things which either 
native beauty or art affords. 

Jer. Taylor (?), Artif. Handsomeness, p. 145. 


objectation (ob-lek-tfi'shon), n. [< L. obieeta- 
a reproacn, < ohjectare, reproach: see ob- 
ject,"} Reproach or cavil; captious objection. 

AH the knotty questions of the realm are referred to a% 
and, when they are discussed in the common hearing, each 
of us, without strife or objectation, sharpens his wits to 
speak well upon them. 

Peter (if Blois itrans.), in Stubbs’s Medieval and Modem 

[Hist, p. 14a 

object-finder (ob'jokt-fin^der), n. In micro- 
scopes, a device to enable the observer to fix 
the ])ositioii of an object in the slide under ex- 
amination, so that he can find it again at will. 
It is especially necessary when high powers ai'e employed. 
Various forms of finders have been devised ; one of the most 
common involves the use of a slide with horizontal and 
vertical scales, adjusted in connection with the ineohanl- 
cal stage. 

object-glass (ob'jekt-glAs), n. In a telescope 
or microscope, the lens which first receives the 
rays of light coming direcdly from the object, 
and collects them into a focus, where they form 
an image which is viewed through the eyepiece. 
In the finest refracting telescopes the object-glass consists 
of an achromatic combination of lenses, fonned of sub- 
stances having different dispersive powers, and of such 
figures that the aberration of the one maybe corrected 
that of the other. Ordinarily the coiniii nation consists of 
a convex lens of crown-glass and a concave lens of flint- 
glass, having focal lengths proportional to their disper- 
sive powers. There ai*e many (fitferent forms which ful- 
fil the condition indicated, but vary in the curves of the 
lenses, their tliickneas, their relative jiusition, and the dis- 
tance oetwoon them With the ordinary crown- and flint- 
glass it is not possible to obtain perfect achromatism ; with 
tlie new kinds of glass made at.lena a much mure perfect 
cuiTcction is possible, and it is likely that us a result tele- 
scopes will soon be greatly improved, provided the glass 
can be made in pieces of sufflclent size and satisfactorily 
homugenoous. See objective, n., 8, and cuts under micro- 
scope. 

objectification (ob-jok'^ti-fi-ka'shou), n. [< oft- 
jeetifg 4- -(ttion (seo-^VY/fmu)-] I'he o.ct or^iro- 
coss of objectifyiug or of makiug objective. 
A1 so objecti vn lion. 

I’he diminution or increase of that which is perceived 
(of course, unreflectingly) as the area of self-assertion, or 
(if we like Uie phrase) as *' the objectification of the will," 
is oBsentially and immediately connected with our own 
discomfort or pleasure!. 

]h\ H. Bradley, Etliical Studios, p. 254. 

objectify (ob-jek'ti-ff), v. t.; pret. ami pp. ob- 
ject ijied, ppr. objectifying, [< ML. objectnm, an 
object, + L. -fieare, make: see object and fy.} 
To make objective; present as an oliject; espe- 
cially, to constitute as an object of sense ; give 
form and shape to as an ext(*rnal object; ex- 
ternalize. Also objeetirafe, ohjeetize, 

Hccause it [mind| Is bound to think a uocxlstence or se- 
quence, it objectijies thc necessity. 

Mandsley, Body and Will, p. 127. 

He may be quite iniioeont of a scientific theory of vision, 
but he objectifies his sensations. 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 12. 

What we start with in the child is the feeling of himself 
afilnned or negated In this or thatsensatiun ; and the next 
step ... is that the content of these feelings is objecti- 
fied in things. P\ H Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 261. 

objection (pb-jek'shon), ti. [= F. objection = 
Sp. objecion \=z Pg. olijecc&o = It. obbienone, ob- 
jezione. < LL. objeetio{n-), a throwing or putting 
before, a roprokehing, ML. an objection, < L. 
objicere, obicere, pp. ohjectns, throw before, ob- 
ject: see object, r.] 1. The act of objecting or 

thrdwing in the way; the act of resisting by 
words spoken or written, by or without stating 
a<i verse reasons or argiiments, advancing criti- 
cisms, or suggesting difficulties, etc. 

Objection I-- Let him object If ho dare! — No, no, Mrs. 
Malaprop, Jack knows that the least demur puts me in a 
plirensy directly. Sheridan, 1'he Rivals, i. 2. 

2. That which is interposed or presented in op- 
position ; an adverse contention, whether by or 
without stating the opinion, reason, or argu- 
ment on which it is founded: as, many oljjec- 
tions to that course were urged; the objections 
of the defendant were overruled. 

As for your spiteful false objections. 

Prove them, and I Ho open to the law. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., 1. 8. 168. 
Objections to my general System 
May rise perhaps ; and I have mist them. 

Prior, Alma, ii. 

He [Mr. Gladstone] has no objections, he assures us, to 
active inquiries into religious questions. 

Macaulay, Gladstone on Church and State. 

3t. An adverse blow; an attack. 

The parts either not armed or weakly armed were well 
known, and, aooording to the knowledge, should have been 
sharply visited but that the answer was as quick as the 
ohjectUms. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, L 

4t. Trouble ; care ; cause of sorrow or anxiety. 

Our way is troublesome, obscure, full of abjection and 
danger. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1888), I. 24, 



oldeettou 


otJeofel(m, in Um, an objection interposed with* 
onTat the same time stating the ground or reason for It. 
xs 2. Exception, difUculty, doubt, scruplo, cavil, do* 


iDUrrer. 

objectionable (ob-jek'shon-a-bl), a. [< ohjec- 
iion + •able.'] Capable of beinj^ objected to; 
justly liable to objectiou; calling for disap- 
proval. 

The modes of manifesting their religious convictions 
which these monks employed were so objectunuible us to 
throw discredit on the vei*y principles on which they acted. 

Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 281. 


objectionably (ob-jek'shon-a-bll), adv. In an 
objectionable manner or dt%ree; so as to be 
liable to objection. 

objectist (ob'jok-tist), n. [< object ,+ An 
adherent of the objective philosophy or doc- 
trine. EckcUe llev. ^ 
objectivate (ob-jok'ti-vat), v. t; pret. and pp. 
oojectivated, ppr. ohjeetivatiny. [< objective + 
-ate^.] Same as object ifij. 
objectivation (ob-jek-ti-va'shpn), w. [< ohjccti- 
vote + 4on,] Bamo as objectification. 
objective (pb-jek'tiv), a. and n, | = F. objectif 
= Hp. objciivo = Pg. objectivo = It. ohbiettivoy 
objettivOy < ML. obfi ctivtiSy relating to an object, 
< object unij an object : see object, w. Cf. subjec- 
tive.] I. «. It. As perceived or thought ; ' in- 
tentional; ideal; representative; phenomenal: 
opposed to subjective ov formal — that is, as in 
its own nature. [This, the original meaning which the 
Latin word received from Duns Scotus, about 1300, almost 
the precise contrary of that now most usual, continued 
the only one till the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and WHS the most familial' ill English until the latter ])ui*t 
of the eighteenth.] 


Natural phenumona are only natural appearances. 'J hoy 
are, therefore, such as we see and perceive them. Their 
real and ofijective natures are therefore the same. Berkeleij. 

'rhe faculty of the imagination, for example, and its 
acts were said to have, a subjective existence in the mind; 
while its seveml images or representations had, qua im- 
ages or objects of couscioiisness, only an ohjeHive. Again, 
a material tliinu, say a horse, (jua existing, was said (o 
have a subjective being out of the mind ; qua conceived 
or known, it was said to have an objective being m the mind. 
Sir W. Hamilton, in Reid's Bupplemeutary DissertatiiHiH, 

(note 11, § 1. 


Where or when should we be over able to search out all 
the vast treasuries of objective knowledge that layes with- 
in the compass of the univei*se? 

Sir M. Hale, Drlg. of Mankind, p. 156. 


fUy objective knowledge was meant the propositions 
known, opposed to formal or knowledge, the act 

or habit of knowing. Much extu’cssions prolmbly led to 
the change of ineaning of tlie word. | 

2. Pertaining or duo to the r<^al object, of cog- 
nition; real: opposed to subjective (pertaining 
or duo to the subjeei of cognition, nanudy, tb<' 
mind). [This meaning of the word nearly nwoi'ses the 
original usage; yet if such passages us that from Sir M. 
Hale, above, on the one hand, aitd that from Watts, btdow, 
on the other, be compared, the transition will be seen t<» 
have been easy. Kant makes the objects of experience to 
be at oneo real and phenonieiial ; and what he g(3ncrally 
means by the obiecHve character of a propositi* m is the 
force which it derives from the thing itself compel ling 
the mind, after examination, to accept it. But occasion- 
ally Kant uses objective Uj imply a i-eference to the un- 
knowable thing-in-itself to which the compelling force of 
phenomena is due.l 


Objective certainty is when the proposition is cerUdnly 
true in itself; and subjective when Ave are certain of (he 
tnitli of it. The one is in things, the other is in our 
tniuds. Watts, Logic;, ii. 2. ii S. 


IThus, there is an objective certainty in things that any 
given man will die ; and a subjective certainty in his mind 
of that objective certainty.] 

Objective means that wiiich belongs to, or proceeds from, 
the object known, and not from the subject knowing, ancl 
thus demotes what is real, in opposition to what is ideal - 
what exists in nature, in eontniHt to what exists merely in 
the thought of the individual. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Metaj)li., ix 
A form of consciousness, which we cannot explain us of 
natural origin, is necessary to our conceiving an order c»f 
nature, an objective world of fact from which illusion may 
be distinguished. 

J\ H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 19. 


objective measurement of the physical stiin- 
uli is inuinsicatly diillciilt, an exact subjective nieasiiie- 
ment of the sensations themselves is inherently iinpossi- 
O. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 861, 

biimber of vibrations is the of>jective characteristic 
oi that which wc perceive subjectively as colour. 

Lormncl, Light (trans.), p. 226. 


8. Substantive; Relf-existeiit. [^Jdiis rather 
confusing use of the word btdongs to writors 
of strong nominalistic tendencies.] 

tL * ’ • “^fireos with common sense hi demanding 

fhft objective bodies, really known as eaiises of 

phenomena the laws and interrelations of 
Which it Investigates. Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 89. 

Iri the physical univei'so which is 
i, ^ same sense as matter is conserved, is 
ejJSSL ” naturally consider energy as the other 

oojeettm reality In the physical universe. 

TaU, ill Encyc. Brit., XV. 747. 
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4. Intent, as a person, upon external objects of 
thought, whether things or persouS) and not 
watching one’s self and one’s ways, nor attend- 
ing to one’s own sensations ; setting forth, as 
a ^itmg or work of art, external facts or im- 
aginations of such matters as they exist or are 
supposed to exist, without drawing attention 
to the author’s emotions, reflections, and per- 
sonality. 

The only healthful activity <»f the mind is an objective 
activity, in which theie ii. us little ImxMliiig over self us 
possible. J. Finke, Coamxc Philos., 1. 142. 

The two epics {the Iliad and Odyssey] appear on the ho- 
rixon of tline so purely objective that they seem projected 
into this visible diurnal sidicre Avith hardly a subjective 
trace adhering to them, and m'e silent as the stai's concern- 
ing their own genesis and mutual relation. 

W. J). Geddes, Problem of the lloineric Poems, ii. 

The theme of his [Dante's] poem is purely subjective, 
modern, what is called romaiitK; ; but its treatment is ob- 
jective (almost to realism, here and theie), and it is limited 
by a form of classic severity. 

Lowell, Among niy Books, 2d ser., p. 37. 

6. In gram., pertaining to or noting tlic olijcct 
of a transitive verb, or of a preposition; form- 
ing or cxiiressiiig a grammatical object: as, tlit; 
objective ease; an objective phraso or clause. 
Abbreviated objective abstraction, beati- 
tude, being, doubt. See the nouns — Objective cause, 
the exteruHl object which excites the piincipul cause of 
any effect te action ; the procatarctical cause. Objective 
concept, a concept conceived as constituting a real like- 
ness among the objects which come under It: opposeil to 
a formal eonceftt, or the concei»t regarded merely as a 
function of thought.— Objective end, ens, evidence, 
idealism, etc. see the nouns. - Objective line, in }wrsjK, 
any lino drawn on the geometrical i>lune the representa- 
lion of which is sought in thedi'aft*»i picture.— Objective 
loric, the logic of objective thought : the general account 
of The process by which the intciaction of ideal elements 
constitutes the world. He<iel. - Objective method, the 
inductive inetluMl: the iiicibod of Mioderu science. — Ob- 
jective philosophy. Saint' n't transecndental philosophy 
(which set*, under philomphy) — Objective plane, any 
idaiic, situated in the horizontal plane, whoso perspec- 
tive icprescntation is reqiiirt'd.— Objective pomt. (tf) 
The pointer locality aimed at . the tlnul or ultiinate point 
to whicli or to reach which one's ctlorts or lieslres are di- 
recteti; specitlcally innlit.), tin* point toward securing 
wliieb a general ilirt'ets lii.x t)peratioii.s expecting thci'eby 
t<» ttbtuln some decisive result or advantage. Hence— (f>) 
The ultimate end tir aim; that towaiil the attainment of 
which ettort, strategy, etc , are directed —Objective pow- 
er or potency, that of a (’onsistent object of thought; 
logical possibility , non-existeiiee eombined with non-re- 
pugnance tx) existence — Objective reality, the reference 
of a concoptto an object.— Objective reason or tbou^pht, 
in mrtnph., reason or thought as existing not in the indi- 
vidual mind, l)Ut as in the leal objects of cognition. 

A truly objective thmvjht, far fioin l»cing merely ours, rniisi 
at the same time be what w'^e have to discover <u things, 
and in every object of j>ercei>ti<ni. 

Uetjel, tr. by Wallace, Logic of the Encyclopedia, § 41. 

Objective symptoms, in meU , symptoms which can 
be observed oy tlic iihysician, un distinct from subjective 
symptoms, sucli as pain, wlii<'b can be ilirectly obsiTvcd 
only by the patient.— Objective truth, the ugreemimt of 
a Judgment with reality , material truth.— Objective va- 
lidity, applicability to the matter <tf sensation. 

There therefore arises lierc a diltieiilty which we did not 
meet with in the Held of sensibility, namely how subjec- 
tive cauidltions of thought can Imvc objective vnlidity— 
that is, become cuiiditioiis of the possibility of the know- 
ledge of otijeets, 

Kant, (Yitiqiio of l*ure Reason (tr. by Max Muller, orig. 

fed.), p. 89. 

II. 1. In Eng. gram., tho objective ease; 
the case used to express iiie object of a verb or 
a preposition. This case answers in most of its uses 
to the accusative of Dnjck, Latin, (Jennun, and other lan- 
guages, and Is sometimes so called in English. In nouns 
it Is never distinct in f«»rm fiom the siibjectiA’e or nomi- 
native; the only objectives having such a distinct form 
ai'C the pronominal case-forms me. thee, him, her, ns, them, 
whom, corresponding to the iioiiiliintives /, thou, he, she, 
we, they, who respectively Of these, her happens to be 
the same in f* »nn as t be pos-scssive. W hen words express- 
ing (extent ill space or duration in time are put in the ob- 
jective, they are calb'il advcrbitil objectives: as, he ran a 
mile; she sang an hmir. Compare coynate object., under 
object, 5. Abbreviate*! <>ftj 

2. All objoetivc puMit : especially, the object, 
point, or place to or toward w'hicJi a military 
force is directing? ils mareli or its operations. 

In 1864 the main nbfcctivfvi wore l.ee'8 and .TohuHton's 
armies, ami tin* cn(i*'/il i»*»int was tluuight to In* Rich- 
mond or Atlanta, Avhn iicvcr »h*)uld be longest held. 

Thi Century, XXXV. 595. 

3. The lens, or practically the combination of 
Umses, wljicli i’orms the objeet-j^lass of «ii op- 
tical instrnmeiit, more particularly of thcMiii- 
croscojio (see objt ef-g/ass). Objectives are general- 
ly named from tlic tocai length of a single lens Avlii* b 
would have the same magnifying poAver: as, a two inch ol>- 
joctivcoriTowci, aone lialf-inclM»bjective(orBlinj)l\ alialf), 
etc. Objectives *»f high magnifying power and conw - 
qiiently short nominal f*)cul li'ii^th (c. y , less than hall 
an inch) are oft**n si)*»k* ii of as httjh powers, in dlstincti*>ti 
from the low jtowers, whu li magnify less and have l*>ngcr 
lumiinal focal lengths. Objectives are alb*> cliaractei i/cd 
fiR imrnersion-objectires or drt/ objcctims according as they 
are used with or without a drop of liquid between the lens 
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and the object ; if the liquid has sensibly the same refrac- 
tive pow er as the glass ofthelens, the system is called himo- 
genmm immersion. (See immersion, 5. ) The properties of 
an objective whieh determine its value for practical woi k 
are — drjniition or *lellning power, depeiidiiig upon its free- 
ilom from spherical and chromatic abeiTaiion, whieh shoulil 
be aceoinjianied by ilatness of fleld ; penetratwn, the power 
of bringing jiarts of the object at ilitterent lcv»‘Is into focus 
at once ; resolviny jstwer, the ability (depending upon the 
size of the aperture and the detliiitioii) to evhibit tlie mi- 
nute details of stiucture. as the lines on a diatom frustulo 
(see test-object)-, wirkiny distance, which is tin* space sepa- 
rating tlic lens and the olijeet when the latter is in focus. 
I'hese pr*»pcrties are in some degree antagonistic : thus, an 
increase in the aiiertiire, and hence of the resolving power, 
is accompanied by a decrease in tin* working distance. The 
aperture of an objective Is *>fti*n measured by tin; angle of 
the cone of rays which It admits, and is then ciUb'd angu- 
lar aperture. Since, liowcvi;r, this angle varies according 
as It is used as a dry, watcr-iminersion, or honiogeneous- 
iminerRion objective, a «;ommon measure is obtained, as 
proposed by Abbe, by taking the iinaliiet *)f the half-angle 
into the refractive index of the m<‘*llnm employed; this 
is called ili&nmnericalapcrturetmoxciiYom AAiitten JV. A,). 
Thus, for the maximum alr-aiigh* of 18^) , which is equiva- 
lent to a water-angle of J)7'' 81' and a halsaiii -angle *)f 82*’ 17', 
the numerical aperture is unity, while for the respectiAc 
angles of 60' (air), 44 10' (water), 38 24' (balsam), it is 0.5. 
Again, a numerical aperture of L.'W corresjxnida to the 
maximum water-angle of 180^ and a balsam-angle of 122''6'. 
— Endomerslon-objectlye, a form of objective, or object- 
glass, devised by Zeuger, in AA'hich tlu‘ chromatic aberra- 
tion is removed by the employment of a liquid (as a mix- 
ture of ethereal and fatty oils) placed betweeu the sepa- 
rate lenses. 

objectively (ob-jek'tiv-li), adv. In an objec- 
tive manner; *as an outward or external thing. 

Activity, objectively regarded, is impulse or tendency. 

M. Adamson, Eichte, p. 184, 

objectiveness (ob-jek'tiv-nes), w. TJie state' 
or relation of being objective. 

Is there siicb amotion or ohjecHveness of external bodies 
Acbicli jtmdiieeth light'/ 

Sir At. Hale, OrIg. of Mankind, p. 1. 

objectivism ((>b-jek'ti-vizm), n. [< objective + 
-/.vm.] 1 . 1 n jihUos., the tendency to magnify the 
import iinef* of the olijective elements of cogni- 
tion; especially, thi' doctrine that knowledge 
of tlie non-ego taki's precedence in time, in 
logical siMpiencc*, and in order of importance 
of all know ledge of tin* ego. — 2. The charac- 
t(*r, in a work of art or in its author, of being 
objective, in the sensi* of dramatic, presenting 
things as tbc*y ari' and jiersons as they seem to 
themselves and to one another. 

Objectivistic (pb-j(*k-ti-vis'tik), a. f< objective 
+ -ist + -ie.] Fartaking of objectivism, in 
either si'iiso.— objectivistic logic. .Soc subjectivistic 
logic, under logic. 

objectivity (o))-j(‘k-tiv'i-ti), n. fzr F. objeetivite 
= Bp. objetividad = l*g. object ivtdadcy < ML. 
*objrehvita(t-)s,<, object ivvs, obj(‘ctive: see objec- 
tive. ) The property or state of Ix'ing olijective, 
in any si'nse of that w'ord; externality; exter- 
nal reality; universal validity; absorption in 
external ol»jcctK. See objective, a. 

The Clreck plillnsophers abnie found little want of a 
teiTu ju'ecisi’ly to express the abstract imtion of objectinty 
in its indeterininate univeisality, wliich they could apply, 
as they rcqiiiied it, in any determinate relation. 

Sir W. Hamilton (in Reid), Supiileiiiciitary Dissertations, 

1 note It, i. 

I’reponderant objectivity seems eharacteristic «>f the 
earlier stages of oin- conseioiisnesH, and the subjective at- 
titude does not become habltiiul till biter in life. 

H. Sidginak, Methoils of Ethics, p, 41. 

The secret of the objectinty of ])tn n*miena, and their c*)n- 
neeti*in us parts of one world, must obviously besought, 
not without but within, not In what is simply given to 
the mind Imt in what Is TH'o*ln****d bv it 

Jb Cuied I'bibjs. of Kant, j). 198. 

Intcnsi* ohjeciicity of r»‘gar*ls, as in n lace or an engross- 
ing *)perati*)n, is imt, strietlv speaking, unconsciousness, 
lull it is the maximum *tf i ncigy with the minimum of 
consciousness. A. Hain, Mind, Xll. 578. 

Obicctivize (pb-j(»k'ti-viz), v. ; pret. and pp. 
ohj( elivi;:t (l,Y\\v. (ibji eiiviznig. [< objeefivr + 
To ri'inlrr olijcctivc; place before ilio 
mind as an ohjeel : olijeciify. 

'i’ll** WOI (I IS *)ne by which the discijde objectiiiizes hiK*)wn 
fe*‘Iings. liushnell. 

objectize (oti'Jek-li/), r. f. ; pret. and pp. ohjee- 
lij'd. ]»pr. olgrrltziug. f< object, v., -4- -o-.] 
Same as ohjertify. Coleridge. 

objectless (o]i'j(‘kt-lcs). a. [< ohjeet, u., -f -/r.sv?.] 
Having no olgeet; purposeless; aiinh'ss. 

SI rangers Avould w*)nd*'rwluit 1 am d*)ing, lingering heie 
at tin Sign-post, evidently ami bist. 

Chariutii Lnndi, .lane Eyre, xxviii. 

object-lesson (oti'jekt-h s n), u. A lesson in 
whieh iiistruetion iseomimiiiieat(‘d,ortt subject 
nniile clear, by presenting to the eye tin* object 
t*» lie described, or a r(*]>r(‘Hentation of it. 

object-object (ob'jekt-ob'^jekt), v. An object 
of knowledge different from mind. Sir JC, 
Hamilton, 
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objector (ob-jek'tor), w. [< LL, objector y an ac- 
cuser (MC. also ail objector f), < L, objictre, obi- 
citrcy object, accuse: see ohjoct, i\'] One who 
objects or interposes an adverse' opinion, reason, 
or ar^uuK'ut ; one who is unwilling to receive 
anti abbbi by a proposition, decision, or argu- 
ment fi-dvaneed, or oilers opposing opinions, 
argurneuts, or reasons. 

object-soul (ob'jekt'Sol), ti. In anthropology y a 
soul or vital principle btdievod b^y many barba- 
rous tribes to animate lifeless objects, and gen- 
erally imagined as of a phantom-like, attt'riii- 
ated materiality, rather than as of a purely spir- 
itual character. 

The doctrine of ohJect-MndH, expanding into the general 
dtictrine of npirita conveying intluence througli nuiterial 
objects, becomes the origin of J«'etichisni and idolatry. 

IUncyc. lirit,, 11. 5C. 

object-staff (ob'jekt-staf), n. In nurv.y a level- 
ing-staff. 

object-teaching (ob'jekt-te^ching), n. A mode 
of teaching in which objects themselves are 
made the subject of lessons, tending to the de- 
velopment of the observing and reasoning pow- 
ers. S(ii' objecUlesson. 

objectualt (pb-jek'tu-al), «. [< \j. ohjcctus (oh- 
jectu-)f object (see objhcty w.), + -al.'] Pertain- 
ing to that which is without ; external ; objec- 
tive; sensible. 

Thus far have we taken a literal survey of the text [2 
Cor. vi, 1«| concerning the tnulerial temple, external or 
objectucU idols, and the iiniKisgibility of their agreement. 

Jtea. T. Adaim, Works, II. 290. (Davies.) 

objicient (ob-jis'i-ent), n. [< L. ohjici€n(t-)iiy 
ppr. of ohjicercy obicercy object : see olject.'\ One 
who objects; aif objector; anop])onent. Card. 
Wiseman. fRarc.] 

objuration (ob-jp-ra'shon), w. [< L. as if ^oh- 
jnratio{n-)y < objurarcy liind by an oath: seeo/y- 
iure.'] The act of binding by oath. Bramhall. 
OOjure (Qb-jor')t 1’. ; pret. and pp. objnrvd, 

ppr. objuring. [■= OF. ohjiircVy < LL. objurarvy 
bind by an oath, < Ij. oby before, ’\rjiirarcy swear, 
make oath: mojuratCyjunj.'] To swear. [Kare.j 

As the people only laughed at him, he cried the louder 
and more vehemently; nay, at. last began foam- 
ing, imprecating. Carh/f#', Misc., I. 35:i. (Daviss.) 

objurgate (ob-jt'r'gat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. ohjitr- 
gatedy ppr. objurgating. [< L. objurgatus, pp. 
of objurgaroy chide, scold, blame, < oby before, 
against, ’¥ jiirgarcy chide, scold, and lit. (LL.) 
sue at law, < jus 0'//r-), right, law, + agcrcy 
drive, pursue: agcnt~\ Toehide; reprove. 

Command all to do their duty. Command, hut not oh- 
jur<jate. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. ISJif)), 11. Ids. 

objurgation (ob-jer-ga'shon), ii. [= F. ohjurga- 
tion =zlt. objurga::ioney<. L. objurgatio{u-)y a chid- 
ing, reproof, < ohjurgarcy chide: see (ihjurgaU.'j 
The act of objurgating, or chiding by way of 
censure; reproof; reprehension 

If there bo no true liberty, hut all things come to pass 
by inevitable necessity, then what are all intem>gations, 
objuryatioiiH, and reprehensions, and exnostiiluUons? 

Abp. Urnmhall, Against Hobbes. 

He will try to soothe him, and win him, if he can, to ro- 
coiisidor and retract so grievous an nbjuryation. 

Ji. Choate, Addresses, p. 405. 

objurgatory ( pb-jC*r'ga-to-ri), a. [= F. objurga- 
foircy < L. objiirgatoriusy chi<liiig, < objurgatory 
one who chides, < objurgarvy chide : see objur- 
f/u/f'.] Hav iiig the character of an objurgation ; 
containing censure or rt‘})roof ; culpatory. 

Now Letters, though they be Capable of any Subject, yet 
comniordy they arc (dther Narratory, Objiiryatory, ( ’ons<jla- 
tory, Monitory, or (Congratulatory. Hoieell, Letters, 1. i. 1. 

oblanceolate (ob-lan'se-(}-lat), a. [< ob- + Ian- 
ccolatv.'] In hot.y sliaped like a lance-point i*e- 
versed — that is, lia^ving the tapering point next 
the leafstalk: said of certain leaves. Set^ lan- 
ceolate. 

oblate (ob-lat'). r. t . ; pret. and pp. oblatcdy ppr. 
ablating. [< L. obi at us, pp. of obferre, offer rcy 
present, offer, denote: see offer.'} If. To offer; 
present; propose'. 

Loth garrisons and fht inhahitantes, oppressed with 
much penurye and tixtu-nic tainyne, were coac'.ied to ren- 
der the cytie vpon rea8«)nuhle ronditions to them by the 
I’renehe Kyng sent and oUnteti. Hall, Hen. VI., an. 31. 

2. To offer as an oblation; devote to the service 
of (rod or of the church. Ilrv. (). Shipley. 
oblate (ol)-lat' or ob'hit), //. [1. = F. oblat = 
Hp. Pg. It. ohlatOyi ML. oblatns, an oblate, i. e. 
a secular peTson devoted, with his belongings, 
to a particular moiuistcry or service, < L. oh- 
latusy !)[)., offered, de'voteel: see ob/atCyV. 2. = 
OF. oiiblrCy uhfee, oblir, iiu offering, altar-bread, 
a cake, wafer, F. oublie (> Sp. olden), a wafer 
(see oble)y = Sp. Pg. obladay an offering of 
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bread, oblatay an offering, as It. oblatay < ML. 
ohlattty an offering, tribute, esp. an offering of 
bread, altar-bread, a cake, wafer, fern, of L. ob- 
latusy offered: see above.] 1, Jn the Itom.( kith, 
Ch.y a secular person devoted to a monastery, 
but not under its vows. Speciflcally- (a) One who 
devoted himself, his dependents, anei estates to the ser- 
vice of some monastery into which he was admitted as a 
kind of lay brother. 

One Master Ouccio and his wife, Mina, who had given 
themselves as Mates, with all their property, to tlie ohurcli 
[at .SienaJ, devoting themselves and theii* means to the ad- 
vance of tile work. 

C. E. Norton, Ohurch-buUdiiig in Middle Ages, p. 151. 
(h) A child dedicated by his or her paionts to u monastic 
life, and therefore held in monastic discipliiie and domi- 
cile. 

Horn of humble parents, who offered him iSuger], in his 
early youth, as an iMate at the altar of St. Denis, he had 
been bred in the schools of the abbey. 

Harjnr's May., LXXIX. 7(18. 

(c) One who assumed the cowl in immediate anticipation 
of death, (rf) One of a congi'egatiun of secuilai- priests who 
do not bind themselves by monastic vows. The congre- 
gation of the Oblates of SL Charles or Oblates of the Jilessed 
VirffiunndSt. Ambrose wasfutiiided in thedioccscof Milan 
in the sixteentli century by St. Charles Horronieo ; that of 
thtt Oblates of Italy was founded at 'I'uriii in 1810 ; and that 
of the Oblatee of Mary Immucmdate, ftmnded In the south of 
Fran<‘.e in 1815, was brought into the United States in 1848. 
(e) One of a community of women engaged in religious and 
charitalile work. Such communities are the oblates found- 
ed by St. Francesca of Home alNiiit 14.S.S, atul the Oblate Sis- 
ters of Providence, a sisterhood of colored women founded 
at naltimore iu 1825 for the edu<;atioii and the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of colored women. ' 

2. Eedes.y a loaf of uiiconsecratcei bi^aei yire- 
pared for use at the cedebration of the eucha- 
rist ; altar-bread. From the earliest times of which 
we have distinct information, oblates have been c.ircular 
in form, of moderate thickness, and marked with a cross 
or crosses. In the Western Church they are unleavened, 
much reduced in size, and commonly known as wafers, 
or, espc-cially after consecration, as/nutto. In the Anglican 
Church the use of leavened bread in loaves of ordinary si/c 
and form was permitted at the llcfonnation, and became 
the prevalent though not exclusive use. Thc(treck(’hurch 
uses a c.ircuhu* oblate of leavened bread, in the center of 
which is a 8<iuare projection called the Ilnly Lamb. This 
piojecting part alone is consecrated, and the remainder 
serves for the antidoron.— Oblate roll, in Eny hist., the 
account kept in the exchequer, particuluily in tlie reigns 
of John ami Henry III., of old debts due to the king and 
of gifts made to him. 

oblate (oh-liit'), a. [< L. oldatuSy iukf'U in st'iiHO 
of ‘spread out,’ namely, at the sides of tlie 
8])hert% pp. of ohjerrvy offer re, bring forward, 
pr(^H('nt, offer: see offer.} In gvom.y ffatt('ne(l 
at the poles: said of a figure gen(‘rated by the 
revolution of an ellipse about its minor axis: 
as, the t'orth is an oblate spheroid. He(' prolate. 
oblateness (ob-lat'nes), u. Tlu^ condition of 
being oblate or flattened at the poU's. 

oblation (oh-la'shon), n. [= F. oblation = Sp. 
oh/acion = Pg. obtagdo = It. obtazioney < LL. oh- 
tntio{n-), an offering, presenting, gift, pn'sent, 
< L. oldatusy pp. of ohferrCy offer re, present, 
offer: st'o oblate, r., and offer.} 1. The act of 
ottering. Sneclflcally, codes. : (a) 'I’he donation by the 
laity of broad and wine for the eiicharist, and of other 
gifts or of contributions in money for tlie muintimance 
<jf divine worship and for the suiiport of the clergy ami 
the poor. In the early church the bread and wine were 
given by meriibers of the coiigregatitm to the deacon be- 
fore the liturgy, and ottered by the priest on the altar; 
later this custom fell into disuse, and the other gifts wore 
j)re8ented at or just before the otfertoiy. The Greek 
churcli has a special preparation of the elements in the 
oHice of prothesis (see prothesis), before the litui>?y. (5) 
Tlie ottering or presenting to God upon the altar of the nn- 
consecrated bread and wine ; the otr»:rtory (c) The solemn 
ottering or presentation in memorial before God of the con- 
secrated tdements us sacramentally the body and blood of 
Christ, 'riiiH is called the great uldatitoi, in distinction from 
the lesser oblation or offei^iry. 'J'hc great oblation forms 
the second part of the prayer of consecration, the first part 
being the words of Institution, or the consecration in the 
stricter sense. In the Oriental liturgies, in the Scotch 
coniinuiiioii office of 1704, and in the American Hook of 
(’t)miiion iTayer, the groat oblation is succeeded by the 
invocation or epiclesis. 

1'hc earliest tlieorj' of Liturgies recognised three dis- 
tinct Oblations in the Holy Action. 

J. M. Neale, Eastern (Church, i. 339. 

(d) The wliole office of holy conimuiiion ; the eucharist. 

2. In Jtom. law ioblafio),a mode of extinguish- 
meut for debt by the tender of the preeist' 
amount diU'. it had ti» be followed, in Roman and 
l'’vcncli law, in order to become an offcctual tender, by 
depositio, or consignation into tlie hand of a public officer. 
Holland. 

3. Anytliing offered or presented ; an offering; 
a gift. 

'J'ake thou my oblation, poor hut free. 

Shale., Sonnets, exxv. 

1 could not make unto your majesty a better oblation 
than of some treatise. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 5. 

Specifically — 4. Anything offei’ed or presented 
in worshiji ; an offering or sacrifice ; especially, 
eccles,y a ©ucharistic offering or donation; usu- 
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ally in the plural, the ©ucharistic ©lements or 
other offerings at the eucharist. 

Bring no more vain Mationt. Isa. 1. 18. 

Purification was accompanied with an oblation, some- 
thing was to he given ; a lamb, a dove, a turtle ; all em- 
blems of mildness. Donne, Sermons, viiL 

A few Years after, K. Lewis of Franco comes into Eng- 
land of purpose to visit the Shrhie of St. 'Jhomas ; where, 
having paid his Vows, he mokes Oblations with many rich 
Presents. Baker, Chronicles, p. 58. 

This Motion of an heart fixed with dependence on and 
affection to him is the most acceptable tiuiute we can pay 
him, the foundation of true devotion and life of all reli- 
gion. Locke, B.ea8onablenes8 of Cliristianity. 

6. In canon law, anything offered to God and 
the church, whether movables or immovables. 

The name of Oblations, applied not only here to those 
small and petit payments which yet are a part of the min- 
ister’s right but also gencnilly given unto all such allow- 
ances as serve for their needful maintenance, is both an- 
cient and convenient. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 74. 

oblationerf (ob-la'shon-^r), w. [< oblation + 
-tri.] 1. One who makes an oblation or offer- 
ing. 

He presents himself an oUationer before the Almighty. 

Dr. H. More, Mystery of Godliness, p. 41^ 

2. The church official who receives oblations. 

oblatratef (ob-la'trat), v. t. [< L. oblatratnSy 
pp. of oblatrare, bark at, < oh, before, + latrarcy 
bark: t^ee latratr.} To bark at; snarl at; rail 
against. Coedetram, 

oblatrationt (ob-la-tra'shon), w . [< L. as if *o6- 
latratio{n-)y < obldtrareyhnrhni: see oblatratc.} 
Barking; snarling; quarrelsome or captious 
objection or objections. 

The apostle f cares none of these currish oblatrations ; 
hut contemning all impotent misaeceptioiis, calls thorn 
what he finds them, a froward generation. 

Bp. Hall, Sermon preached to the Lords. 

oblet, obleyf. n. [MK., < OF. oldce, oublecy oldie 
(F. oublie), i ML. oblata, an offering: see 
late, a.] 'I'he bread prepared for the oucha- 
rist; an oblate. Also obeley. 

Ne Jliesu was nat the able 
That reysod was at (he sacre. 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 66. (HaUiwcU.) 

oblectatet (ob-lek'tat), v. t. [< L. ohlcctatiiSy 
l>p. of oldeefarCy dcliglit, ph'ase, < oh, before, + 
laetare, freci. of lacere, allurt'. Cf. delight, dc- 
leelation.} To delight; jileasi' highly. Cotgrave, 

oblectationt (oh-lok-ta'shon ), «. [ ( OF. oblecta- 
tion, < L. oblectafw{n-)y a delighting, < obleetorOy 
delight: 8(‘e ohlectate.} The act of pleasing 
highly; delight. 

The third in oblectation and fruition of phiasures and 
wanton pastimes Northhrooke, Dicing (1577). (Nares.) 

obleyt, able. 

obligaole (ob'li-ga-hl), a. [< L. as if *obligahi- 
lis, (sobligariy biiitl, oblige: K('e oblige.} Cana- 
l»l(^ of ix'iiig held to the jierforuianco of wuiat 
has been undertaken ; true to a jiroinise or con- 
tract; trustworthy in the perfonnance of duly. 

The main difference between people seems to be that 
one man can come under ohligations on which you can 
roly- is obliyable - and another is not. 

Emerson, (Vmijilete ITose Works, II. 463. 

obligant (ob'li-gmit), n. [< L. oldigan{t-)Sy ppr. 
of oldigare, bind : see oldigatc, oblige.} In Scots 
latVy one who binds himself by a legal tie to pay 
or perform something to or for another jierson. 

obligate (ob'li-gat ), V. t.; jiret. and pp.oldigatedy 
ppr. obligating. [< L. obhgatus, p]». of ohligarcy 
bind, oblige : so(^ oblige.} 1. . To hind hy legal 
or moral tie, as by oath, indenture, or treaty; 
bring under legal or moral obligation ; hold to 
some specific act or duty; jiledge. 

I'>ery person not having a greater annual revenue in 
laud than one hundred pence was obligated to have in his 
possession a bow and arrows. 

• Strutt, Sports and I'astimes, p. 116. 

That ’s yoiir true plan. To obligate 
The piescnt ministers of stnte. 

Churchill, The Ghost, iv. 

This oath he himself explnins ns obligating, not merely 
to a passive comi>liance witli the statutory enactments^ 
hnt to an active maintenance of their authority. 

Sir W. Hamilton, 

Suppose . . . that Colombia had obligated herself to the 
company to allow such vessels to puss. 

N. A. Jiev., CXLIII. 207. 

2. To place under obligation in any way, as on 
account of continued favors or repeated acts 
of kindness; make behold(uior indebted; con- 
strain by considerations of duty, expediency, 
courtesy, etc. [Chiefly colloq. for oblige,} 

I am sorry, sir, I am obligated to leave yon. 

Foote, Alayor of Garratt, I. 1. 

They [the treesl feel Migated to follow the mode, and 
come out in a new suit of green. 

Thackeray, Early and Late Papers, Men and Coats. 



obligate 

obligate (ob'U-g&t), o. [<L. pp.: »eo 

dmgate, v.'} Constrained or bound; having of 
necessity a particular character, or restricted 
to a particular course. 

Obliffate parasitei— that is, species to which a parasitic 
life is indispensable for the attalninent of their full de- 
velopment. De Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. 8£i«. 

obligation (ob-li-gft'shon), n. [< F. obligation 
-- Hp. obligaoion = Pg. obriga^ab = It. obbliga- 
sione, < L. obUgatio{n-)j a binding, au ongage- 
meiit or pledging, a bond, obligation, < obligare, 
biu«I. oblige : see obligate, oblige. 1 1. The con- 
Btraiiiing power or authoritative character of a 
duty, a moral precept, a civil law, or a promise 
or contract voluntarily made ; action upon the 
will by a sense of moral constraint. 

For to make oure obUgaeumn and bond as strong as it 
likoth unto youro goodnesee, that we mowe fumile the 
wille of you and of my lord Mellbee. 

Chaucer^ Tale of Melibeiis. 
The (MigaUon of our blood foriiids 
A gory emulation 'twlxt us twain. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 5. 122. 

The very notion of virtue implies the notion of oUiga- 
titm. O. Stewart, Outlines of Moral Philosophy, vi. 4. 

It is an incontrovertible axiom that all property, and 
especially all Tithe property, is held under a moral oWi- 
gatwn to provide for tlie spiritual needs of those parishes 
from which it accrues. 

Bp. Chr, Wordmorih, Church of Ireland, p. 279. 

The whole phraseology of MigaiUm, in short, upon He- 
donistic principles can best lie explained by a theoi 7 which 
is essentially the same as that of Hobbes, and which in 
Plato's time was represented by the dictum of certain 
.Sophists that "Justice is the interest of the stronger.” 

T. II. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 347. 

2. That to which one is bound ; tiiat which one 
is bound or obliged to do, especially by moral 
or legal clainjs ; a duty. 

A thousand pounds a year for pure respect! 

No otlier obligaluni ! By my life, 

That promises inoc thousands. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., il. S. 9d. 

“The cultivation of the soil," we arc told, “is an obtiga- 
tion imposed by nature on mankind.” 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 70. 

Inasmuch as rights and obligations are correlative, there 
is an obligation lying on every state to respect the rights 
of every other, to abstain from all injury and wrong to- 
wards it, as well as towards its subjects. These Miga- 
Hons are expressed in international law. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 117. 

3t. A claim; a ground of demanding. 

Duke William having the Word of Edward, and the Oath 
of Harold, had suQlcient OhHgations to expect the King- 
dom. liaker. Chronicles, p. 22. 

4. The stat(' or fact of being bound or morally 
constrained by gratitude to requite benefits; 
moral indebtedness. 

He sayd ho wolde pardon them of all their trespucos, 
and woulde quite tliem of the gret somme of money, that 
they wer bound vnto liym by oUggaeion of olde tynic. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chroii , 1. xlvi. 

To the poore and iiiiserahle her loss was Irreparable, for 
there was no degree but had some ohligalwn to her mem- 
orle. Eeelyn, Diary, Sept. », 1«78. 

5. In law : (a) A bond containing a penalty, 
with a condition annexed, for payment ot money, 
performance of covenants, or the like : some- 
times styled a wrili ng ohllga torij, By some mod- 
ern English jurists the word is used as equiva- 
lent to legal duty generally. 

He can make ohligatwm, and writ*! court-hand. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., Iv. 2. 101. 

(&) In liom, law, the juridical relation between 
two or more persons in virtues of which one can 
compel the other to do or not to do a certain 
act which has a monetary valu(% or can at h*ast 
be measured by a monetary standar<l. it might 
arise. out of dclici as well as out of contract. The word 
is used as well to designate the right as the curresptmd- 
ing duty. 

6. Ill medieval schools, a rule of disputation 
by which the opponent was boiniTl to admit any 
premise, not involving a contradiction, beg- 
ging of the question, or other fallacy, whicli 
the respondent might propose. Disputation, as a 
game for teaching logic, was a principal part of the scho- 
l^astic exercises, and perhaps may still be so in some coun- 
tries. A master presided, and after u sutiiclcnt tiim? de- 
cWod in favor of one of the disputants, who was then 
obliged to give liisjidversary a great thwack with a wood- 
en instrument. Modern writers sometimes speak of any 
rule of scholastic disputation as an of)li//ation. — Acces- 

conditional, oonventlonal, correal, etc., obll- 
gatlons. See the adjectives.— Days Of obligation 
(ecofM.), days on which everyone is expected to abstain from 
seculw occupations and to attend divine service.- Natu- 
*‘®^b6diontlal, etc. , obligations, see t he ad j ect i ves. 

Of obligation, obligatory: said especially of an ob- 
jervanco commanded by the church : us, It is o/ obligation 
to communicate at Easter. 

4 j properly only one Moslem pilgrimage of obliga- 

won, that to Mecca, which still often draws an annual oon- 
Wngent of from 70,000 to 80,000 pUgrlms. 

Enoyo Brit, XIX. 98. 
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Pnro obligation, in Scots law, an absolute obligation al- 
ready due and immediabdy enforceable. » Byn. Engage- 
ment, contract, agreement. 

obligational (ob-li-ga'shqn-al), a, [< obliga- 
tion 4* Obligatory. * 

There are throe classes of resembling features which 
exist between the adult and the child. 1, 'J‘he unavoida- 
ble. ... II. The criminal. ... III. The obligational. 

Biblioai Mweurn, p. 324. 

obligative (ob'U-gil-tiv), «. [= of. ohUgatif; 
as obligate + -irr.] Implying obligation. 

With must and ought (to) we make forms which may 
be called obligative, ‘implying obligation’: thus, I must 
give, 1 ought to give. WhUney, Eng. Gram., p. 122. 

obligativeness (ob'li-ga-tiv-ncs), «. The char- 
acter of being obligatory. Norris, Christian 
Law Assorted (l()78j. 
obligato, a. and v. See obbligato. 
obligatorily (ob'Ii-ga-to-ri-li), adr. In an obli- 
gatory raanm‘r; by M)l*igatioir. 

Being bound tMigatarilie, both for liitnselfo and his suc- 
cessors. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 280. 

obligatoriness (ob'li-ga-tq-ri-ncs), n. Th(^ state 
or quality of being obligjitory. 
obligatory (ob'li-ga-t(>-ri), a. [= F. obligatoire 
= 8p. ohligatorio = Pg. obrigatorio = It. obhli- 
gator io, < LL. obtigaUmus, binding, <L. obligare, 
bind, oblige: see obligate, obliffe.'] Imposing 
obligation; binding in law or conscience; im- 
posing duty; requiring performance of or for- 
bearance from some act: followed by on before 
the person,- formerly by to. 

And^concerning the lawfulness, not only permissivcly, 
but whether it be not olHigatarg to Christian princes and 
states. Bacon. 

As long as law U obligatory, sol«mg our obedience is due. 

Jir. 7'aylor, Holy Living. 

If this patent is obligatory on them, it is contrary to acts 
of parliament, and therefore void. Swift 

When an end is lawful timlobligatorjt the indispensable 
means to it arc also lawful and tHtgaiory. 

Lineoln, in Raymond, p. IfiO. 

Obligatum (ob-li-ga'tnm), n. [ < ML. ohligatnm, 
lUHit. of L. obtigatns, obligato: see obligate, a."] 
The proposition which a scholastic di8})utant 
is under an obligation to admit. See obliga- 
tion, 6. 

oblige (o-blij'; form(‘rly also o-i>lej', after the 
F.), r. L\ pret. ami pp. obtiged, npr. obliging. 
[< ME. obUgen, usually obhshr, oblmhcn, etc., 
< OF. obltger, I . obligvr = Sp, obligor == P^. 
obngarsz It. obbligare, <]j. obligare, bind or tic 
around, bind together, bind, put under moral or 
legal obligation, < ob, bt'forc, about, + ligate, 
bind: ligament.'] If. To bind; atiach; de- 

vote. 

Lor<l, to thy seruice I (Missh me, with all myn herte holy. 

yark Plays, p. 110. 

Zaiii . . . w.as met by tin* I'ope and saluted in this man- 
ner ; Here take, oh Zani, thKs ring “f gold, and, by giving 
it to the Sou, Mige it unto thee, tsamiys, 'J'ravailes, p. 2. 
Admit he promis’d love, 

Obliij'd himself bj outJi to her you plead for. 

Shirley, l-ove in a Maze, iii. 3. 

T'iivateors are not obliged to any Ship, but free to go 
ashore where thev pleasi-, or Ut go iiitti any other Ship that 
will entertain them, only paying f(»r their Provision. 

Dantyier, Voyages, I. 31. 

2. To bind, constrain, or com|K*l by any pliys- 
ical, moral, or legal foive or influence ; jdace 
nudor tlie obligation or necessity (especially 
moral necessity) of doing sonu' particular thing 
or of ])arsuiiig some fiart icular course. 

I wol to yow oblige me to de\ e. Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1414. 

O, ten times faster Venus’ pigeons fly 
To seal love's bonds new-imide than they are wont 
'To keep obligea faith iinforf cited 

Shak., M.of\.,il.Cu 7. 

This Virtue especially was commended in him, and he 
would often say 'riiat even God himself vras obliged by his 
Word, Baker, chronicles, p. 34. 

Wherto T neither oblige the belief of other person, iior 
over hastily subseilbi mine own. MUUm, Hist. Eng., i. 

That way [tt-ward tin* soiitherii quarter of the wrnld] 
the Musseimana are obliged to set their faces wlien they 
Pray, in reverence to tin- 'romh of their Prophet. 

MavndreU, Aleppti to Jerusalem, p. 14. 

I will instunee one opinion which 1 look upon every man 

oWtV/erf in conscience I • MI nit. ^ ^ ^ „ 

Su\ft, Sentiments of a Cli. of Eng. Man, il. 

3. To lav under oblign tion of gratiinde, etc., 
by some act of coiirtosy or kindness; hence, to 
gratify ; serve ; do a scrvicti to or confer a favor 
upon; be of service 1o: do a kindness or good 
turn to; as, kindly oblige me by shutting tin* 
door; in the juissive, to be indebted. 

They are abb* t«) oblige the J’rince of their Country by 
lending him m(»ne> SeUUn, Tahlc-'ralk, p. t»r>. 

I would sustain alone 

The worst, and not persuade thee; rather die 
Deserted than oblige thee with h fact 
Pernicious to thy peace. Milton, P. L., ix. 980. 


obUgue 

Free. Deny von! they cannot. AU of ’em have been 
your intimate Friends. # 

Man. No, they have been People only I have cltHg'd par- 
ticularly. Wycherley, Plain Dealer, v. L 

Dreading e’en fools, by flatterers besieged. 

And so obliging that he ne’er oblij/e^. 

Pope, ProL to Satires, 1. 209. 

I The diamond] is oblig'd to Darkness for a Bay 
That would be more ( ipprost than Help'd by Day. 

Cowley, 'JVi the Bisliop of Lincoln. 
Yet, In a feast, the epicure holds himself not more obliged 
to the cook for the venison than to the physician who 
braces his stomach to enjoy. Be Quincey, Bhetorlc. 

-Syn. 2. To force, coerce.— 3. To serve, accommodate, 
obligee (ob-li-je'), n. [< F. oblige, pp. of obliger, 
oblige: see oblige.] One to whom another is 
bound, or the person to wliom a bond or writ- 
ing obligatory is given ; in general, one who is 
placed under any obligation. 

Ther 's not an art but 'tis an obligee. 

Nuptialls of Peleus and Thetis (1(J64). {Fares.) 
Ireland, the obligee, miglil have said, "What security 
have I for receiving the balance due tu me after you are 
paid?” Gladstone, Nineteenth Century, XXI. 170. 

Obligement (p-bllj'ment), n. [< OF. oblige- 
went, < LL. ohUgamentmn, a bond, obligation, 
< L, obligare, bind, oblige : see oblige.] If. Ob- 
ligation. 

I will not resist, therefore, whatever it is, either of di- 
vine or human obligement, that you lay upon me. 

Milton, Education. 

2. A favor conferred. 

Let this fair princess but one minute stay, 

A look from ner will your obliyenients pay. 

Bryden, Indian Emperor, i. 2. 

obliger (o-bli'j6r), w. One who oblig(‘s. 

It is the natural propertyx>f the same heart, to be a gen- 
tle interi)reter, which is so noble mi obliger. 

Sir II. Wotion, lieliquiai, p. 453. 

obliging (p-bli'jing), p. a. Having a disposition 
to oblige or confer favors; ready to do a good 
turn or to bo of service : as, an obliging neigh- 
bor ; hence*, charactorislic of one wlio is ready 
to do a favor; accommodating; kind; com- 
plaisant: ns, an o/i/q/Dq/ dis))osition. 

She . . . aflectod this obliging carriage to her inferiors. 

Goldmnith, Hist. lOngland, xxxlv. 
Ho is an obliging man, and I knew he would let me have 
them without asking what I wanted them fur. 

J. Hawthorne, Dust, p. 21 (X 

-Syn. Friendly. Seepob'fc. 

obligingly (o-bir jing-li), adv. In an obliging 
manner; with ready compliance and a desire 
to serve or be of Bervi(*e ; with courteous readi- 
ness; kindly; complaisant ly : as, ho very obli- 
gingly showed ns over his (‘stnblishment. 

Ho had an Antick Busto of Zunobia in Marble, with a 
thick Radiated (U'own; of which he very obligingly gave 
me a Copy. Lister, Journey to PiU’is, p. 49. 

obligingness (o-bli'jing-nes), n. 1. Binding 
jiower; obligation. [Kare.] 

Christ coming, as the suhstanee tyjdfled by those legal 
institutions, did conseiiueiitly set a period to the obliging^ 
ness of those institutions. Hammond, Works, I. 282. 

2. The quality of being obliging ; eivility ; com- 
plaisance; disposition to exercise kindness. 

His behaviour . . . was with such rondcsceimion and 
obligingness t<» the meanest of his clergy as to know and be 
kiioVn to them. I. Walton, Lives (Bp SaniierLoi ), p. 3(J4. 

OblijG^Stic (ob-li-jis'tik), a. |< oblige + -ist + 
-/r.j Pertaining to the olnigntions of seholastio 
disinitation. See obligation, (i. 
obligor (ob'li-gdr), v. r< Ifblige 4 -or.] In law, 
th(* iierson who binds himself or gives liis bond 
to another. 

Tlionias Prince, who was one of tin* contractors for the 
trade, was not one <»f tlie ohligorHin the adventures 

Apjtendix tt> jS etc England's Memorial, p, 406, 

Obligulate (oh-lig'u-lat ), a. [< oh- 4 ligidate.] 
In hot., t‘xt(‘nd(*d oti tlie inner instead of the 
outer side of the capit iiliim or head : said of the 
eorollas of some lign’mte florets. [Hare.] 
obliquation (ob-li-kwa'shon), n. [< LL. obli- 
qnatio{n-), si lu'nding, ohli(pie direction, < T^. 
ohlignnrc, bend: sec* oblique, r.] 1. Oblique- 

ness ; declinsition from a straight line or course ; 
a tiirt dug to one side. 

Wherein ai'cordlng to common anatomy the right and 
tniMsv Cl se nin es are decussated by the oLliipic flbrus ; and 
Br)nmst. fraim a reticulate and qulncuncial llgure by their 
obfnjiiatiims. Sir T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, ill. 

'J'lie change made by the obliguation of the eyes is least 
in colouis of the densest than in thin substanees. 

Newton, Dpticks, ii. 1. 19. 

2. Deviation from moral ri‘<*titude. [Hare in 
botli senses.] 

oblique (qb-16k' or ob-lik'), a. and v. [< F. ob- 
hnue = Sp. oblicuox^Vg:,. It. ohbV/wo,< L. ohliquus, 
slanting, awry, oblique, sidelong, < ob, before, 
near, 4 (TjL.) lifjnis (scarcely used), slanting, 
bent; cf. Huss. luka, a bend, Lith. leukti, bend.] 



oblique 

1. a. 1. Of linos or planes, making with a given 
line, surface, or direction an angle that is loss 
than 90°; neither perpendicular nor parallel; 
of angles, either acute or obtuse, not right; 
in general, not <iirect; aslant; slanting. See 
cuts un(l(‘i‘ attfiir'K 

ni)on othoi*B we can IfKjk but in oUiqtie lines ; only upon 
ourselves in direct. Donne, ^rmons, v. 

With tract oblique 

At tirst, as one who sought access, hut fear'd 
To interrupt, sidelong he works his way. 

MUton, P. L., ix. 610. 

2. Indirect, in a figurative sense ; as, an oh- 
lique reproach or taunt. 

The following passage is an oblique panegyric on the 
Union. Goldeinith, Criticisms. 

His natural affection in a direct lino was strong, in an 
oblique Ijiit weak ; for no man over loved children more, 
nor a brother less. Baker, Ueu. I., an. 11.%. 

By Germans in old times ... all inferiors were spoken 
to in the third person singular, as “er” ; that is, an (mliqtie 
form, by ^hicli the interior was referred to as though not 
present, served to disconnect him from the speaker. 

Jl. Sjtenoer, Prln. of Sociol., § 397. 

8. Questionable from a moral point of view ; 
not upright or morally direct; evil. 

All is ohlimie ; 

There 's nothing level in our cursed natures 
But direct villany. Shak», 'F. of A., iv. 3. 18. 

It is a mere dogenerous appetite, 

A lost, oljliqup, depraved altection. 

And hears no mark or cliaracter of love. 

B. Joneon, New Inn, iii. 2. 

Because the ministry is an uthee of dignity and honour, 
some are . . . rather hold to accuse our discipline in this 
respect, as nut only permitting Imt requiring also ambi- 
tious suits and other oblique ways or means whereby to 
obtain it. Hooker, Eech^s. Polity, v. 77. 

It tends to the utter dissolving of those tjblique suspi- 
cions which liave any aspect on ills subjects, whe- 

ther snectators or others. 

Jivelyn, Encounter between the French and Spanish 
LAmhassadors. 

4. In hot., unequal-8ided.— Oblique angle, ^^ee 
dof. Oblique arch, in arch. Hee arc/ii.— Oblique 
asoenslont. Sen —Oblique battery. Seo6a«- 

Oblique bridge, a skew bridge.— Oblique case, 
In gram., any case except the nominative. — Oblique cir- 
cle, In spherical projections, a circle whose plane is oblique 
to the axis of the primitive plane. - - Oblique cone. See 
eons.— Oblique cylinder, a cylinder whose axis is oblique 
to the plane of its base.— Oblique descenBlon. See dc- 
eeeneion, 4. — Oblique extinction. See extinction.— Ob- 
lique Are, helicoid, etc. See the nouns.— Oblique hy- 
perbola, one whose asymptotes are not at right angles 
to one another.— Oblique inguinal hernia. Sec Aor- 
ma.— Oblique leaf, in bot. a leaf in which the cellular 
tissue is not symmetrically aevclopod on each side of the 
midrib, as in the elm; an inequilateral leaf.— Oblique 
ligament, in anat., a small round ligament running from 
the tubercle of the ulna at the base of the coronoid process 
to the radius a little below the bicipital tuberosity. Also 
called round ligament.— OhUavLB Ihie Of the clavlcle.tho 
trapexoid line for the trapexoTd ligament.— Oblique we 
Of the fibula, the postero-internal border.— Oblique 
line of the lower Jaw, two ridges, the external and the 
internal, the former rnnnlng from the mental prominence 
upward and backward to the anterior margin ot the ramus, 
and the latter,or mylohyoid ridge, running from below the 
genial tubercles upward and backward to the ramus, and 
affording attachment to the mylohyoid muscle.— Oblique 
line of the radius, a line running downward and out- 
waid from the tuberosity to form the anterior border of 
the bone.— Oblique line of the thyroid cartilage, an 
indistinct ridge on the wing, for attachment of the sterno- 
hyoid and thyrohyoid muscles.— Oblique line of the 
tibia, the popliteal line.— Oblique line of the ulna, a 
line on the anterior distal surface, limiting attachment of 
the pronator quadratus. — Oblique motiom in mueic. fleo 
nwtwn, 14.— Oblique muscles of the abdomen, of the 
eye, of the neex. See phrases under nMiquus.—Oh- 
Uque narration or speech (tr. of i/. orath obiimm), in 
gram., indirect narration ; a construction in which the 
original speaker’s words ore repeated in full or in sub- 
stance, hut with such, a change of person and tense ns 
conforms them to the circumstaneds of the person re- 
porting. 'Fhus, in English, he said he had been learning 
geometry, for he said “1 have been learning geometry.” 
—Oblique perspective. Same as angular perepective 
(which stie, und(‘r angular). -Oblique pianofoite, an 
upright piaiiof(»rte in which the strings run diagonally 
instead of vertically. As tfbw made, most uprights are 
oblique. -Oblique plane, in dkdiwj, a plane which de- 
clines from the xeiifth or inclines toward tlie horixon.— 
Oblique processes of the vertebna, the articular pro- 
coBses; the xygap* iphyses. Sec cut under dorsof.— Oblique 
rhythm, see rindh III. Oblique ridge of the trapezi- 
um, a prominonc(‘ on the palmar surface ot the trapezium 
to wliich is attached the iuit(Tior aiiiiiilar ligament. — Ob- 
lique ridge of the ulna, a ridge ninning from the hinder 
eno of the small sigmoid cavity to the posterior border.— 
Oblique sailing (nant.), the movcim'nt of a ship when 
she sails upon some rhumb between tbe four cardinal 

G dnts, making an oblltiue angle with the meridian.— Ob- 
que speech, see ohtujne narration —Oblique sphere, 
In aehron. and geog..t\\v eldest lal or terrestrial sphere when 
its axis is oblique to the horizon of the jdacc ; or its posi- 
tion relative to an observer at any point on the earth 
except the poles and the equator. Oblique system Of 
oodrdinates. see roen/t’nute.— Oblique vem of the 
heart, a small veil) from the vestigitil fold of pericar- 
dium, opening into the coronary sinus without a valve : a 
remnant of the left superior fetal cava. 

n. «. In anat., an obliquo inusclo: as, the 
external oblique of the abdomen. See ohliquus. 
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oblique (ob-lek' or qb-UkOi v, i . ; pret. and pp. 
obliqued, obliquing, [ss F. obtiquer, marem 
obliquely, = Sp. oblicuar =s Pg. obUquar s= It. 
ohliquare, direct or drive obliquely, < L. obli^ 
quart;, bend, turn away, < ohliquus, oblique, 
awry: see oblique, a.] 1. To deviate from a 

direct line or from the perpendicular; slant; 
slope. [Rare.] 

Projecting his person toward it in a line which obliqued 
from tlie liottom of his spine. Scott, Waverley, xi. 

2. To advance slantingly or obliquely ; specifi- 
cally (miUt.), to advance obliqiwdy by making 
a lialf-faee to the right or left and marching in 
the now direction. 

The fox obliqued towards us, and entered a field of which 
oui‘ position commanded a full view. 

Georgia Scenes, p. 176. 

oblique-angled (qb-lek'ang"gld), a. Having 
oblique angles: as. an oblique-angled triangle. 
Obliquedt,p. a. Oblique. 

Each of you, 

Tliat vertue have or this or that to make, 

Is checkt and changed from his nature trew, 

By others opposition or obliqubd view. 

Spen9er,y. vil. 64. 

obliquely (pb-lek'li or ob-lik'li), adr. In an ob- 
lique manlier or direction ; not directly; slant- 
ingly; indirectly. 

He who discommendeih others, obliquely commendeth 
himself. Sir T. Browne, Ghrist. Mor., L 34. 

Declining from the noon of day. 

The sun eibliqudy shoots his burning ray. 

Pope, R. of the L., iii. 20. 

obliqueness (ob-lek'nes or qb-Hk'nes), n. The 
state or quality of being oblique, 
obliqui, n. Plural of oUiquus. 
obliquity (ob-Iik'wi-ti), w.; pi. obliquities (-tiz). 
[< F. ohliquiU = fc^p. obliemdad = Pg. ohliqui- 
dade = It. ohliquitd, < L. ohliquiia(t-)s, a slant- 
ing direction, obliqueness, < ohliquus, slanting, 
oblique : see oblique.’] The state of being ob- 
lique. (a) A relative imsition in which two planes, a 
straight line and a plane, or two straight lines in a jdane 
cut at an angle not a right angle ; also, the magnitude of 
this angle. 

At Paris thesunne riseth two houres before it riseth to 
them under tlie equinnctiall, and setteth likewise two 
lioures after them, by means of the oblinuUic of the hori- 
zon. HakluyVe Voyagee, 111. (Richardeon.) 

The amount of radiation In any direction from a lumi- 
nous surface is proportional to the cosine of the obliquity. 

Tail, Light, § 65. 

(b) Deviation from an Intolloctnal or moral standard. 

My Understanding hath been full of Error and Obliqui- 
ties, Howell, Letters, I. vi. 61. 

Not once touching the Inward bod of coiTuption, and 
that hectick disposition to ovill, the Bourse of all vice, and 
obliquity against the rule of Law. 

MUton, CJhurcb'Goveniment, li. 3. 

To disobey or oppose His will in anything imports a 
moral ohlupnty. Sotith. 

lie who seeks a mansion in the sky 
Must watch his purpose with a steadfast eye ; 

That prize belongs to none but tiie sincere ; 

The least obliquity is fatal here. 

Gowper, Progress of Error, 1. 579. 

I venerate an honest obliquity of understanding. 

Lamb, All Fool’s Day. 

Obliquity of tbe edlptlc, the angle between the plane 
of the earth's orbit and^hat of the earth’s equator. As 
alfected by nutation, it is callod the ajiparent obliquity; 
hut when corrected for this effect, it is called the mean 
obliquity. 'Fhe mean obliquity at the Imginning of 1870 
was 23’ 27' 22”, and it diminishes, owing to the attractions 
of the other planets, at the rate of 47” per centurj'. 
ohliquus (ub-li'kwu8),w.; pl.oft//(/Mi(-kwi). [NL., 
sc. nniscuhis, muscle: see oblique,] In anat., a 
musi‘le the direction of whose fibers is oblicpie 
to the long axis of the body, or to the long axis 
of the part actiul upon. — Obliquus abdomi:^ ex- 
temus, the gi eat external oblique muscle of the abdomen, 
whose fibers proceed from above downward and forward. 
See third eut under ObUqUUS abdoxntnls in- 

temUB, tbe great internal oblique muscle of the abdomen, 
exterior to the trnnsvorsalis, whose fibers proceed from be- 
low upward and forward.— OWqUUB ascendens, the in- 
ternal oblique inusc'lo of the abdomen.— ObUquUB auris, 
a few muscular fibers situated upon the concha of the ear. 
—Obliquus capitis inferior a muscle passing from the 
spinous process of the axis to the transverse process of the 
atlas.— Obliquus capitis superior, a muscle passing 
from the transverse priwess of the atlas to the occipital 
hone.— Obliquus descendeUB, the external oblique mus- 
cle of the abdomen -^-Obliquus inferior of tbe eye, a 
muscle situated crosswise upon the under suiface of the 
eyeball, wliich it rotates upon Its axis from within upward 
and outward.— Obliquus superior Of tbe eye, the troch- 
lear muscle, antagonizing the obliquus inferior : remarka- 
ble for turning at a right angle en; less as its central ten- 
don passes through a pulley (in JMwnmalia). See cuts 
under eye^, eyeball, and reetus. 
oblishef, V. t. An obsolete form of oblige, 
oblitet (ob-lit' ),a. [< J j. ohlitus, pp. of obliucre, 
smear, bedaub. Cf. obliterate,] Dim; indis- 
tinct; slurred over. 


oblhioB 

Obsoure and MUs mention is made of those water-works. 

FuOer, insgah Sight, n. V. 21. (DavUt,} 

obliterate (qb-lit'e-rat), v. t, ; pret. and pp. oft- 
Uterated, ppr. obfiterating. [< L, obliteratus, 
oblitteratus, pp. of obliterare, oblitterare (> It. 
obliterate ss Hp. obliterar sss Pg. oblitterar ss; F. 
ohliUrer), erase, blot out (a writing), blot out 
of remembrance (cf. ohlinere, pp. ohlitus, erase, 
blot out), < oh, over, + litera, Uttcra, a letter: 
see letter^,] To blot or render undecipherable ; 
blot out; erase; efface; remove all traces of. 

Gregory the First . . . designed to obHUrate and extin- 
guish the memory of heathen antiquity and authoi‘s. 

Bason, Advancement of Learning, i. 09. 

With poinant and sower Invectives, I say, I will deface, 
wipe out, and oMitorofe his fair Reputation, even as a Re- 
cord witli the Juice of Lemons. 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, ill. L 

The handwriting of the Divinity in the soul, though 
seemingly obliterated, has come out with awful distinct- 
ness In the solemn seasons of life. 

Channing, Perfect Life,4>. 10. 
Obliterated vessel or duct, in pathol.. a vessel or duct 
whose walls have contracted such an adhesion to each other 
that the cavity has completely disappeai^ed. -Byil. Etom, 
Expunge, etc. (see efface\ rub out, rub off, wipe out, re- 
move. 

obliterate (qb-lit'e-rat), a, [< L. obliteratus, ob- 
litteratus, pp. : see lhe verb.] In entom,, almost 
effaced ; obsolete or very indistinct, as the sur- 
face-markings of an insect — Obliterate marks 
or spots, those marks or spots which are indistinct, and 
fade at their margins into the ground-color. — ObUtwate 
. processes, pTincinireB, strlss, etc., those that ore hardly 
distinguishable from the general surface. 

obliteration (ob-lit-e-ra'shon), n, [= F. oblite- 
ration = Sp. obliteracion == Pg. obliteragdo, < 
LL. 6bliteratio{n-), an erasing, < L. obliterare, 
erase: see obliterate.] 1. The act of obliterat- 
ing or effacing ; a blotting out or wearing out ; 
effaeement; extinction. 

There might, probably, be an obliteration of all those 
munuments of antiquity that immense ages precedent at 
some time have yielded. 

Sir M. Hale, Grig, of Mankind, p. 138. 

Cause, from being the name of a particular object, has 
become, in consequence of the obliteratum of that original 
signitlcatiun, a remarkable abbreviation in language. 

Beddoee, Nature ot Mathematical Evidence, p. 96. 

2. In entom., the state of being obliterate ; also, 
an obliterated part of a suture, margin, etc. — 

3. In pathol., the closure of a canal or cavity 
of the body by adhesion of its walls. 

obliterative ( ob-lit 'e-ra-tiv), a. [< obliterate 
4- -ire.] Tentling to obliterate; obliterating; 
effacing; erasing. North Brit. Itcv. 
oblivialf (qb-liv'i-al), a. [< LL. oblivialis, of 
forgetfulness, < L.’ oiEih'iJiww, forgetfulness: see 
oblivion.] Forgetful; oblivious. ]iailmf,VJW[. 
oblivion (ob-Hv'i-qn), n. [< F. oblivion = It. 
oblirione, ^’L. ohlivio{n-), also later or poet, ob- 
lirium (> It, ohblio), forgetfulness, a being for- 
gotten, a forgetting. < oblivius, forgotten, < ob- 
livisci, pp. ohlitus, forgot, < ob-, over, 4 ^Uvisci, 
a deponent inchoative verb, prob. < livere, grow 
dark: see tivid.] 1, The state of being for- 
gotten or lost to memory. 

Wher God he praith to socour vs truly. 

And that so myght pray to bys plesance dayly, 

That neuer vs bane in nbliuion. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.X 1. 2708. 

Oblifnon is a kind ot annihilation ; and for things to be 
as though they had not been is like unto never being. 

Sir T. Broume, (Christ. Mor., 1. 21. 

Pompeii and Herculaneum might have passed into ob- 
livion, with a herd of their contemporaries, had they not 
been fortunately overwhelmed hy a volcano. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 428. 

2. The actor fact of forgetting; forgetfulness. 

0 give us to feel and bewail our infinite oblivion of thy 
word. J. Bra^ord, Works (Parker Soc., 1868), II. 266. 

Tliere were few in this garboil hut that, either through 
negligence lost or through oblivion, left somethiiig behind 
them. Poxe (Arber's Eng. Gamer, 1. 110). 

Whenever his mind was wandering in the far past he 
fell into this oblivion of their actual faces. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iii. 8. 

3. A forgetting of offenses, or remission of pun- 
ishment. An act of oblivion is an amnesty or general 
pardon ot crimes and offenses granted by a sovereign, by 
which punishment is remitted. 

By the act qf oblivion, all offences against the crown, and 
all particular trespasses between subject and subject, were 
pardoned, reniittod, and utterly extinguished. 

Sir j. Davies, State of Ireland. 

Before these kings we embrace you yet once more. 

With all forgiveness, all oblivion. 

Tennyson, Princess, vl. 

Act of Oblivion, an English statute of 1660, entitled 
” An Act of Free and Generali Pardon, Indempnity, and 
Oblivion,” by which all political offenses committed dar- 
ing the time of t^e Commonwealth were paxdoned, ex- 
cepting by name certain persons, chief of whom were those 
engaged in the sentence and execution of Charles I. Also 
caUed Act of Indemnity.^ Byn. Oblivion, Forgetfulness, 
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CUMtmnstt, (WMon is the skate Into which a t^g oblODg-lailCeolate (ob^l6ri|?-lan'8e-d-lat), a. In 

» shape betweei oblong and 

Sftho Latinising age, which has not won recognition, nor * i. , x xi u 

has the « Act of Oblivion " given obHuion currency In the ODlOngly (OD long-li ), adv. In an oblong fonn ; 
sense of omcial or fonnal pardon. Forgeffulms* Is a qual- as, oblonqly shapod. 

Ity of a person : as, a man remarkable for his Mgetfvlnmf. oblonir-ovata fob nnTio--d'v«f 'I a Tn nat hisi 
If fwaffulnm Is ever properly used where ohlitrum would ▼ aie ^oo long-o vat;, a. in nai. nisi. , 

serve it still seems the act of a porsou: as, to be buried in between oblong and ovate. 

/(yrgeifulneM. OUivSwunm stands for a sort of negative ODiO<llliOUS (ob-lo'kwi-ns), a, [< LL. ohloqniim, 

- ‘ — oa M.. eontTadictioii (see ohfo(ing), + -ous.'] Partaking 

of obloquy ; eontuinelioiis ; abusive. [Rare.) 

Kmulaiions, which are apt to rise and vent In oblftqumut 
acrimony. Sir U. SauHton.^ Fragmenia Eegalia. 

obloquy (ob'lo-kwi), w. [< LJj. ohhqniim, eon- 
tradiction (ML. eahiniiiy?), < L. ohloquU speak 
against, contradict, blame, condemn, rail at, < 

1 , J- ... -X 


act; a complete failure to remember: as, a person's ohliv- 
iaumem of the proprieties of an occasion. 
obli^Oldzet (qb-liv'i-qn-iz), v. t. [< ohlivion 4- 
To commit to oblivion; discard from 
memory; forget. 

I will iMivionize my love to the Welsh widow, and do 
ere proclaim my delinqulshment. 


here 

Cheiue, Dekker, and UaughUm^ Patient (Irissel (Shak. 8oc.). 

1 

thoughts 


am perpetually preparing myself for perceiving his ftgfl'in.st, + loqui, sp(*ak: see locution,'] 1. 
ights about me omitfumwed. Contumelious or abusive* language addressed 

Ifn-M.. IV A laMetti V 1 1 ..x ..xX i t - 


Shak.^ Smmets, Iv. 
Tennymn, Princess, iii. 


Mme. D'ArWay, Diary, V. 129. (Davies.) 

oblivious (qb-liv'i-ns). a, [= It. ohliviosoy < L. 
obliviosuSf forgetful, oolivious, < obHvio{v-‘), for- 
getfulness: see oblivion,] 1. Forgetful; dis- 
posed to forget. 

*Oainst death and alhohlivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still And room 
Even in the eyes of all posterity. 

I was halt-oblivimis of ray musk. 

2, Causing forgetfulness. 

With some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous stutT 
Which weighs upon the heart. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. .*1. 48. 
Wherefore lot we then our faithful friends, 

The associates and copartners of our loss, 

Lie thus astonish'd on the oUioious pool ? 

AlUtnn, l\ L , i. 2«(5. 

Through the long night she in deep, oWt/notw dumber. 


ngfellow, Evangeline, i. 5. 

obliviously (pb-liv'i-us-li), adv. In an oblivi- 
ous manner; forgetfully, 
obliviousness (ob-liv'i-us-nos), n. The state 
of being oblivioVis or forgetful; forgetfulness. 
asSini. F'orge(fuln4iss, etc. See oblimon. 

obUviscence (ob-li-vis'ens), n, 
ness. 

oblocatet (ob'lo-kat), V. t. f< lAj.ohlocatns, pp. 
of obloearcy let but for hire, < L. oh, before, + to- 
care, place, lot: see locate,] To let out to hire. 
Jiaiky, 1731. 

obloCUtionf (ob-lo-ku'shon), n, [< OF. ohtocu- 
tion, < LL. oblocAitio{n-), obloquuiio{n-), eoiitra- 
diction, < L. obtoqni, contradict: see obloquy,] 
Detraction; obloquy. Jiaiky, 1731. 
oblocutort (ob-lok'u-tqr), n,' [< L. obtocutor, 
obloquiitor, a contradiction, < obtoqni, conti-a- 
dict: see o?>/o(/?/y.] A gahisaytir; a detractor. 
Bp, Bate, 

oblong (ob'ldug), a. and n. [= F. obtonq = Sp. 
Pg. It. oblonqo, < L. oblouqu.^ rather long, rela- 


te or aimed at another; calumny; abuse; re- 
viling. 

The rest of his discoiirs quite forgets the 'J'itle, and tiiins 
his Meditations upon death into ohloquie and bitter vehe- 
mence against .Judges and Accusers. 

Millon, Eikunoklast^s, xxviii. 
Heroic virtue itself has not been exempt from the oblo- 
quy of evil tongues. Sicift, Tale of a Tub, iii. 

2. That wliich causes reproach or detraction ; 
an act or a condition wliich occasions abuse or 
reviling. 

My chastity 's the jewel of our house, . . . 

Whicli wei-e the greatest ohUtqug i' the world 
III mo to lose. Shak., All's Well, iv. 2. 44. 

3. The state of one stigmatiz(‘d ; odium; dis- 
grace; shame; infamy. 

From the great (Moqug in which lice wf:s soo late before, 
bee was sodainelye fallen in 6oi» greate truste. 

Sir T. jUore, Works, p. 44. 
And when his long public life, 8«» singularly cbwiuered 
with good and evil, with glory and obloquy, had at length 
closed forever, it was to Daylcsford that lie retired to die 
Mumidaiu Warren Hastings. 
=S3m. Opprolrrium, In/am y, etc. (see /</no»n‘n?/) ; censure, 
blame, detraction, calumny, aspoision; scandal, slander, 
(iefainatioii, dishonor, disaincc. 

horgellul- obluctation (ob-luk-ta'shou), n, 
tatio{n-), a siruggling agaiusf, 
struggle against, contend witli, < oh, against, 4- 
luvfari, struggh*: hcv luctation,] A struggling 
or striving against som<*thing; resistance. 
[Rare.] 

Ho hath not the command of liiinself to use that artifi- 
cial obluctation and facing out of the matter which he doth 
at other times. Fotherby, Athcomastix, p. 125. 

Obmurinuringt,b. [Verbal n. of ^ohmarmui^Hj. 


n, [< LL. obluc 
it, < L. oblucfari, 


obmurmurarv, murmur against, ^ oh, against, 4- 
murmur are, murmur: see murmur,] xVlurmur- 
iug; olijcetion. 

Thus, manp e all tli' ohmimtutrings of sense, 

We have found an essence incorporeall. 

Dr. U.More, I’sycliathaiiasia, IL ii. 10. 


tively long (not in the def. geometrical sense, obmutescencet (ob-mu-t(‘s'ens), w. [< L. ohmu- 


butapjilied to a shaft of a spear, a leaf, a shield, 
a figure, hole, etc.; prob. lit. ‘long forward,’ 

f rojecting), < ob, before, near, + tony us, long.] 
. a. Elongated ; having one principal axis con- 
siderably longer than the others. Specifically- (a) 
In having the length greater than the breadth, 

and the sides Darallel and the angles right angles. (&) 
Having its greatest dimension horizontiil : said of a paint- 
ing, engraving or the like ; onposeil to upright (c) Having 


tesccre, become dumb, la* silent, < oh, before, 
4* (IjL.) mulfiscerc, grow dumb, < mutus, dumb: 
sec /wnfcL] A keeping silence ; loss of 8i>eech ; 
dumbness. 

But a vehement fear naturally produceth obmutescence ; 

and somotimes irrecoverable silence. 

Sir T. linnvne, Viilg. Err., iii. 8. 
The olmutescemcy the ghnan, and niortiacation of rell- 
gious orders. Daley, Evidences, ti. 


the width of it(- page greater than the height, said of a book: rC li nhnij'u^ nhni. 

as, an oblong octSva (d) In zool., having four straight Obnixelyt, [< obnui 

' ■ ' ' . j .sMs, steadfast, firm, rcsolults whence ohn/jMin, 

ohnixe, i.dv., resolutely, strenuously, pp. of ob- 


fllilonR Leaf of 
Ltifttcrru srm- 
pennri it r. 


Bides, the opposite ones paralle.1 and equal, 
but two of the sides longer than the other 
two ; the angles may be sharp or reminded. 

(6) In entom., more than twice as long as 
oroail, and with the ends variable or round- 
ed : applied to insects or parts which are 
parallel-sided. (/) In bat., two or three 
times longer than broad, and with nearly 
parallel sides, as in many leaves.— Oblong 
cord, the medulla ublungata.— OblOng 
spheroid, a prolate spheroid. 

. n. n. A figure of which the leiigl h 
is greater than the breailth; speci- 
fically, in geom., a rectangle whose length ex- 
ceeds its breadth. 

oblonga (ob-long'ga), n. Same as oblongata. 

Oblongal (ob-long'gal), a. Same as ohtongatat. 
oblongata (ob-long%a'ta), n. [NL., < L. oh- 
longtis, rather long: Beo 'oblong,] The medulla 
oblongata. 

Softening of the . . . oblongata was also decided. 

Medical Mrics, ETl. 480. 

oblongatal (ob-long-ga'lal), a. [< NL. oblon- 
gala^ -al.] Of or pertaining to the medulla 
oblongata; macromyelonal ; myeU'ncephalic. 

Fnnicnlns gracilis, the oblongatal continuation of the 
myelic dorsomesal . . . column. 

Buck's Handbook 0 / Med. ficicnces, VIII. 124. 

oblong-ellipsoid (ob-^ldng-e-Up'soid), a. In 

nat, hist,, having a shape between oblong and 

elliptical. 


niti, strive against, re.sist, <ob, against, 4- nth, 
strive: see wfA'/bv) Earnestly; streiiu- 

onsly. 

Most obnixcly I must hcscach hath them and you. 

E Codrington, 'Vo i^ii E. lauing, May 24, 1041. (Davies.) 

obnoxious (Oh-nok'shus), a. f= Hp. Pg. ob- 
voj’io,< luobnonn.s, subject or liable (to punish- 
ment or to guilt), subject, Hubmissive, ex[K)sc<l, 
exposed to danger, w(‘ak, etc., < ob, against, 4- 
noxa, hurt, licrm, injury, puiiishment, > voxtns, 
liurtful: see //ornn/.s'.] 1. Liable; subject; ex- 
posed, as to harm, injury, or punishment: gen- 
erally wdth to: a.s, obnoxious to blame or to 
criticism. 

But if her digniti came by favour of some Prim e, she 
I the churc h I was fiaiu that time his creature, and ohoor- 
iovH to comply with Ins ends in state, were tliey liglU or 
Milton, (’hurch-doveriimont, i. c. 

A man's hand, 

Being bis executing part in fight, 

Is inoic obmuiowt to (he common xieril. 

It. Jojufoii, Magnetick Lady, iii 4. 

He could not accuse his master of any word or private' 
action that might render him obm^ms to suspicion nvthr 
Jer Ttri/hir, Works (ed. 18;’.5), 1. 81s 

So ofnwxiovs arc wo to manifold necessities. 

Barroir, Works, 1. 4(Ki. 

Men in public trust will much oftener act in such a 
manner as to render them unworthy of being any longer 


obol 

trusted than in Buch a manner as to make them obnoxious: 
to legal punishment. 

A. UamUtm, The Federalist, Wo. Ixx. 

2t. Justly liiiblc to punishment; hence, guilty ; 
rc])reh<msihle ; coiisiirahlc. 

What shall wc them say of the power of (lod himself to 
disnose of men : little, finite, ohnorums things of his own 
inukiiig ? South, Mormons, VIII. 815. 

3. OtTcuKiA^c; fxiioiis; hateful. 

'Tls fit I slmuld give an account of an action so seem- 
ingly obnoxious. GlanvUle, Seep. Sci. 

More corrupted else, 

And therefore more otnmxiouH, at this hour, 

'J’han Sodom in licr day liad power to be. 

Cmrjjer, Task, iii. 846. 

4. In /fftr, vulnerable; ameiiabh': with to: as, 
an indefinite allegation in pleading is obnoxious 
to a motion, hut not generally to a demurrer. 

obnoxiously (qb-nok"shus-li), adv. In an ob- 
noxious manner; reprehensibly ; offensively; 
odiously. 

ObnoxiOUSUesS (ob-nok'shus-nes), u. Tlio state 
of being obnoxious; liability or exposure, as 
to blame, injury, or imnishment ; roprehensi- 
hleness; offensiveness ; lienee, unpopulanty. 
obnubilate (ob-nu'bi-lat), V. t.\ pret. and p]i. 
ohn ubi la fed, ppr. ohnuhita ting, [< T Aj, obn ubita^^ 
tns, pp. of ohnubilarc, cover with clouds, cloud 
over,^ L.n^, before, over, 4- nuhitm, cloudy: seo 
nubdous,] To cloud or overcloud; obscure; 
darken. [Rare.] 

Vour sly docoits dissimulation hides, 

Vour false intent fairc wordes obnubilate. 

Times' Whistle (K. E. J’. S.), p. 185. 

As a black and thick cloud covers the sun. and inter- 
his beams and lights, so doth this melancholy vapour 
ttbnubilntc the mind. Burton, Ariat. of Mcl , p. 249. 

obnubilation (ob-nu-bi-la'shon), n, [< OF. ob- 
nubtlahon, < LL. as if * obnubila lio(n-), < olniii- 
bitarc, eloud: see (tbnnhilatc.] 1. The act or 
operation of olmubilating, or making dark or 
obscure. [Rare.] 

Lot others glory in thoir triumphs and trophies, in their 
obnubilation of IkmIics coruscant, that tlioy have brought 
ft'ar upon champions. Waterhouse, Apology for Learning. 

2. A hecdouded or obscured state or condition. 

Twelfth month, 17. An hypoehondriack obnubilation 
from wind and indigestion. 

J. liutty, In Ihiswell's .Johnson (ed. Fitzgerald), II. 217. 

Special vividness of fancy Images, accompanied often 
with dreamy obnubilation. Anier. Jour. Psychol., I. 519. 

0b06 (6'ho-e), n, [= 8p. Fg. otnu' = G. oboe =s 
Sw. oboe = l>an. oho (cf. 1). ftoho, G. hoboe, E. 
hoboe, Itoboy, dm‘ctly from the F.), < It. oboe, < 
F. bantbois, hautboy: see hautboy.] 1. An im- 
jiortaut musical instrument of the wood wind 
group, and tlio ty]>e of the family in which the 
tone is produced by a douldc re(‘d. In its modern 
form it consists of a wiKideri tube of conical boro, made of 
three joints, the lowest of which is slightly i 
tiariiig or belled, while the nppi'nnost carries 
in its end the metal staple with its reeds of 
cane The number of finger-holes varies con- 
feiileiably; in the huger varieties they are 
principally eonti oiled by an intricate system 
»»f levers. I'he extreme compass is nciu'ly 
three octaves, upward from the 1% or BC next 
below middle including all the semitones. 

The tone is small, hut highly individual and 
penetrating; It is especially nsefnl for pastoral 
effects, for plaintive and wailing phrases, ami 
for giving a leedy (piality to concerted i»aB- 
snges. The normal key (tonality) of the or- 
chestral oboe IS and music ioi it is written 
v^ith the (1 clef. The oboe has borne vaiiiais 
names, such as cholumeau, schalineu, shainn, 
hmnhardo /nVcofn, hautboif. etc It has been a 
regular constituent of the moibni orclicstra 
since early in the cighteenlb (‘cntury, and is 
the instrument usually cIiokch to give tho 
pitch to otliers. It has also been used to some 
evtent as a solo instiuinent. I’lie oboe family 
of instruments inebnb s the »il»oe il’anioiir, the 
olioe dll caceia or ti-noroon. the English horn, 
and the hassoon. 

2. Ill organ-budding, a rcc<l-stop with 
meful pipes viliieli give a penetrating 
and usually v‘'tT effective ohoe-lik(< 
tom*. It is usually jilaccd in the swell 
organ.- Oboe d'amour, an obsolete alto 

olioc, nincli used by.l. S. Bach, ltdiftered from 

tin' miMlcni oboe in being of lower pitch fthc oboe, 
aorniid key being A), and in having a globular 
bell and thus a more somber and muftled tone — Oboe da 
caccia, sn ol»solete tenor oboe, or rather t< nor bassoon. 
Jls normal ke\ was F. The tone was Himilai to that of the 
bassoon, Jnit lighter. Also called tenortsm and fagottino. 

oboist (d'hn-isf), «. [< 4- -/,s7. ] A ]>laycr 

oil till* oboe. Also liautboyist. 
obol (ob'ql), n. [= F. idude'z=: Sp. I*g. It. oboto, < 
\j. otndns, < Gr. bfioh's, a 
smull coin, a certain weight : 
see olndus,^ An ancituit 
Greek silver coin, in valm^ 

Obverse. Reverse. Weight, the sixtll 

Obol of Atjjcns.^^(}5uc of drachum. Tim 





Flowertnif Plant of Obota- 
ria yirffintca. 
a, a flower, showing; the 
leaMtke calyx and the co- 
rolla. 
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obreption (ob-rep^slion), ». [ss P. ohrepUon as 
Sp. ohrepcion s= Pg. oor^fdo rs It. ohreeUme^ < L. 
obrcpUo(n-)f a oreeping or stealing on, < o6re- 
perCf creep on, creep np to, < o6, on, to, + rc- 
perCf creep: see repUle.j 1. The act of creep- 
ing on with secrecy or by surprise. 

Sudden incuraionB and obrepUons, sins of mere ignorance 
and inadveitency. Cudworth^ Sennons, p. 81. 

2. In Scots laWf the obtaining of gifts of es- 
cheat, etc., by falsehood: opposed to subrep- 
tion^ in which sncli gifts are procured by con- 
cealing the truth. 

obreptitioUBt (ob-rep-tish'us), a, [= Sp. Pg. 
obreptidOy < LL. ohrcpUtius^ prop, obrepticiusj 
done in secrecy or by sunrise, < L. borepei'Cf 
creep on : see ohrepUon, Cf. arreptiiiom^, sur- 
reptitious.’] Done or obtained by surprise or 
with secrecy, falsehood, or concealment of 
truth. K Phillips^ 1706. 
obrigget, obregget, V, t. Middle English forms 
of abridge. 

obrogatet (ob'ro-gat), v. t. [< L. obrogaUis, 
pp. of obrogarCf propose a new law in order to 
repeal or invalidate (an existing one), oppose 
the passage of (a law), < o6, before, over, 4* ro- 
garCf ask, propose : see rogation. Cf. abrogate, 
d^ogate.] To abrogate, as a law, by proclaim- 
ing another in its stead. CoUs^ 1717. 
obrotund (ob-ro-tund'), [< ob- + rotund,] 
In bot.y approaching a round form, 
obruendarmm (ob^rO-en-da'ri-um), n. ; pi. oh- 
ruendaria (- 11 ). [< L. obruendus, gerundive of 

ohruere, cover, cover over, hide in the ground : 
see obrute.] A vessel used to conceal another; 
specifically, the large pot of coarse earthenware 
often found containing a cinerary urn of glass 
or other delicate material, 
obrutef (ob'rfit), v. t. [< L. obrutu.% j)p. of oh- 
ruerCf throw down, overthrow, overwhelm, < o6, 
before, over, + mere, fall : see ruin,] To over- 
throw. 

Verily, If yo aoriously consider the misery wherewith ye 
were obruted and overwhelmed before, ye shall easily per- 
ceive that yc have an earnest cause to rejoice. 

Becm, Works, p. 57. (UaUiwell.) 

Obryzum (ob-ri'zum), n. [< LL. obrycuw, also 
obrizum, neut., also ohryza, fom., in full obry- 
A 'fossil brachiopod "um aurum^ pure gold; cf. obrussay the testing 
of gold by fire, a test, proof ; =: Gr. dlipv^uv, in 
ufipuCov ;i^pv<r/ov, pure gold.] Fine or pure gold ; 
gold tested in the fire. 

Obryzum slguifys gold of the most exalted purity and 
test. Evelyn, To l)r. Qodolphin. 

obs. An abbreviation of obsolete. 
obs-and-BOls (obz'and-solz'), n.pl. Bee oh^, 
obscene (ob-sen'), a. [= F. obscene = Sp. Pg. 
obscene = It. oscenOy < L. obscenus, ohscamm, m- 
scwmis, of adverse omen, ill-omened, hence re- 
pulsive, offensive, esp. offensive to modesty, 
obscene; origin obscure.] 1. Inauspicious; ill- 
omened. 

A streaming blaze the silent shadows broke ; 

Shot from the skies a cheerful azure light ; 

The birds obecene to forests winged their flight ; 

And gaping graves received the wandering guilty sprite. 

iJtfyden, Hind and Panther, ii. 652. 

2. Offensive to the senses; repulsive; disgust- 
ing; foul; filthy. 

O, forfend it, God, 

That In a Christian climate souls reflned 
Should show BO heinous, black, obHcene a deed. 

Shak., Kich. II., iv. 1. 181. 

A girdle foul with grease binds his vbscetie attire. 

Pryden, J^hieid, yi. 417. 
The guilty serpents, and obveener beasts, 

( /roep, cuuBcions, to their secret rests. 

Cawley, Hymn to Light. 

Canals made to percolate olmene morasses. 

Motley, United Netherlands 1. 158. 

3. Offensive to modesty and decency ; impure; 
unchaste; indecent; lewd: as, obscene uctiom 
or language ; obscene pictures. 

Words that were once chaste by frequent use grow ob- 
ecene and uiieleaiily. Watts, Logic, i. 4 S 8. 

If thy table be indeed unclean, 

Koul with excess, and with discourse obscene. 

Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 786. 

Obscene publication, in law, any impure or indecent 
publication tending to corrupt the mind and to subvert 
respect fur decency and mmality. atBsm. 8. Immodest, rib- 
ald, gross. 

obBCenely (ob-sen 'll), adv. In an obscene man- 
ner; in a manner offensive to modesty or pu- 
rity; indecently; lewdly. 
obBCeneneBS (pb-sfin'nes), n. Same as obscenity. 

Those fables were tempered wUh the Italian severity, 
and free from any note of infamy or ebsoenensss. Dryden. 

obscenity (ob^en'i-ti), n. [p T.^obscHiU ss Sp. 


obol 

ohol struck according to the Attic weight-standard weighed 
about Hi grains : according to the ASginetio standard, 16.1 ; 

Oreco-Asiatic, 0 ; Khodlan. 10 ; Babjdonic, 14 ; and Persic, 

14 grains. At a later period the coin was struck in bronze. 

For this service [the fenlage of (Aharon] each soul was 
required to pay an obeins or danace, one of which coins 
was accordingly placed in the mouth of every corpse pre- 
vious to burial. Eneye. Brit., V. 480. 

Obolaria (ob-o-la'ri-a), n. [NL. (LinnsBus, 

17511), so called from the 
roundish upper stem- 
leaves; < Gr. 6/3oX(if, a 
Greek coin: see ohol.] A 
genus of dicotyledonous 
garaopetaloiis plants of the 
order Gentianaecw and the 
tribe Swertiew, distinguish- 
ed from all the other gen- 
era of the order by having 
only two sepals. There is 
but one species, 0. Virginica, a 
low North American herb, very 
smooth, and purplish-green, with 
whitish flowers clustered at the 
top. Sometimes called penny- 
wort, in imitation of the genus- 
name. It is believed to be par- 
tially root-parasitic. 

obolary (ob'o-la-ri), a. [< 
obol + -ary^.] Pertaining 
to or consisting of obols or 
small coins ; fuso, reduced 
to the possession of only 
the smallest coins ; hence, 
impecunious; poor. 

He is the true taxer who '*call- 
«th all the world up to be taxed 

and Idle distance is as vast between him and one of us as 
subsisted between the Augustan Majesty and the poorest 
oboiwry Jew that paid it tribute-pittance at Jerusalem ! 

Lamb, Two Races of Mon. 

Obole (ob'61), n. [< F. ohole, < L. oholus: see 
oboly oholus.] 1. A small French coin of bil- 
lon (sometimes also of silver), in use from the 
tenth to the fifteenth century. At one period it 
also bore the name of mail. It was a coin of small value, 
less than the silver denier. 

2. Same as obol. — 3. In phar., the weight of 
10 grains, or half a scruple. 
oboB. n. Plural of oholus. 
obolite (ob'o-lit), n. and a. [< NL. Oholus (see 
Oholus, 3) 4- -ite^.] I. a. 
of the genus Obelus. 

n. Pertaining to obolites or containing 
them in great numbers : as, the obolite grit of 
the Lower Silurian. 

obolizet, r. t. An obsolete variant of obelize. 
obolus (ob'o-lus), n.; pi. obeli (-li). [< L. obe- 

lus, < Gr. bji'oMf;, a small coin, a weight (see defs. 

1, 2) ; gen. associated with a spit, as if 

orig. in the form of iron or copper nails, or as 
being orig. stamped with some such figure ; cf. 
the mm. bfit’MeKog, one of the rough bronze or 
iron bars which served for money in ACgina, 
etc., before coiuago was introducecl : see obelus, 
obelisk.] 1, Same as obol. — 2. A small silver 
coin current in the middle ages in Hungary, 

Poland, Bohemia, etc. — 3. \e.ap.] [NL.] In 
£<ldl., a genus of brachiopods of the family 
Lingulidw, from the Silurian, having orbicular 
valves. Eichwald, 1829. 

OboUtL (tdv. A Middle English form of about. 

GbOVal (ob-6'val), a. [< ob- 4- omL] Same as 
obovate. Henslow. 

obovate (ob-6'vat), a, [< oh- 4* ovate.] In 
nat. hist., inversely ovate; hav- 
ing the broad end upward or to- 
ward the ap(»x, as in many leaves. 

•obovate-clavate (ob-o'vat-kla'- 
vat), a. In nat. hist, of a shape 
between obovate and clavate. 
obovate-cuneate (ob»o'vat-ku'- 
ne-at), a. In nat. hist, of a shape 
between obovate and cuneate or 
wedge-shaped. 

•oboyately (ob-o'viit-li), adv. In an obovate 
manner. 

obovate-oblong (ob-6'vat-ob'16ug), a. In nat. 

hist, of a shape between obovate and oblong. 
oboyatifoliOUB (ol>-o'''va-ti-f6'li-us), a. [|< obo- 
vate 4- Jj. folium, leaf.] In hot, possessing or 
characterized by leaves inversely ovate, 
obovoid (ob-o'void), a. [< oh- ‘4* ovoid.] In 
nat. hist., sliaped like an t*gg with the narrow 
end forming tlie base; solidly obovate. 

Obraid (o-brad'), V. t. [A corrupt form of 
abraid of upbraid.] To upbraid. Somerset. 

Now, thus accoutred and attended to, 

In Court and citie there’s no small adoe 

With this young stripling, that obraids the gods, 

And thinkes 'twixt them and him there is no ods. ^ . 

Young Gallants Whirligig (1620). {HalUweU.) obscenidad z= Pg. obscenidaoe s= It. oscentta. 



Obovate Leaf of 
Lonicera sentptr- 
virens. 
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oh8eenita{t-)By obsoamita(t-)s. 0 bse(mita(t-) 8 f un- 
favorableness (of an omen), moral impimtyi 
obsoenity", < obscenusy ill-omened, obscene : see 
obscene,^ The state or character of being ob- 
scene; impurity or indecency in action, ex- 
pression, or representation; licentiousness; 
lewdness. 

No pardon vile obseen^ should find. 

Pope, Ebay on Critlolsm, 1. 580. 

ObscenoUBt (ob-se'nus), a. [< L. obseenusy ob- 
scene: see Indecent; obscene. 

Obscenous in recitall, and hurtfull in example. 

Sir J. Barington, Apology of Poetry, p. 10. (Kares.) 

obscenoUBneSBt (ob-se'nus-nes), n. Obscenity. 

There is not a word of ribaldry or obseenousness. 

Sir J. Barington, Apology of Poetry, p. 10. (Nonsi.) 

obscurant (pb-sku^rmit), n. [< L. ob8curan(t-)8y 
ppr. of obscurarcy darken : see obscurcy v.] One 
wlio or that which obscures; specifically, one 
who labors to prevent inquiry, enlightenment, 
or reform; an obscurantist. 

Foiled in this attempt the ebseuranta of that venerable 
seminary resisted only the more strenuously every effort 
at a reform. Sir W. BamUton. 

obsCUrantiBm (ob-sku'ran-tizm), u. [= F. ob- 
scurantisme; as obscurant 4- -ism.] Opposition to 
the advancement and diffusion of Knowledge ; 
a tendency or desire to prevent inquiry or en- 
lightenment ; the principles or practices of ob- 
scurantists. 

The dangers with which what exists of Continental lib- 
erty is threatened, now by the ambitious dreams of Ger- 
man "nationality,” now by Muscovite barbarism, and now 
by pontifleal obscurantism. Marsh, J..ect8. on Eng. Lang., i. 

obBCUrantiBt (ob-sku'rau-tist), a. and n. [< ob- 
scurant 4- -isf.] I. a! Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of obscurants or obscurantism. 

You working-men complain of the clergy for being big- 
oted and obscurantist^ and hating the cause of the people. 

Kingsley, Alton Locke, xvil. (Dames.) 

II. n. One who opposes the cultivation and 
diffusion of knowledge ; an obscurant. 

They I a community in the Netherlands called the Breth- 
ren of the Common Life] could not support the glare of 
tile new Italian learning ; they obtained, and it may be 
feared deserved, the title of obscurantists. 

Encyc. Brit., VII. 672. 

obBCUration (ob-sku-ra'shon), n. [= F. ohscu- 
ration = Bp. obscuracion == It. oseurazioncy < L. 
ob8Curatio(n-), a darkening, < ohseurare, dark- 
en: see obscure, r.] The act of obscuring or 
darkening; the state of being darkened or ob- 
scured ; the* act or state of being made obscure 
or indistinct: as, the obscuration of the moon 
in an eclipse. 

XTnderstanding hereby their cosmical descent, or their 
setting when the sun ariseth, and not their heliacal ob- 
scuration, or tlieir inclusion, In the lustre (if the sun. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vl. 3. 

The mutual obscuration or displacement of ideas is 
wliolly unaffected by the degree of contrast lietween them 
in content. Lotze, Microcosinus (trans,), 1. 211. 

obscure (ob-skur'), a. and n. [< F. ohscur = Bp. 
Pg. obscure = It. oseuro, < L, ohscurus, darx, 
dusky, shady; of speech, indistinct, unintel- 
ligible; of persons, unknown, undistinguished; 
prob. < ob, over, 4“ -scurus, covered, < •^scu (Skt. 
•/ sku)y cover, seen also in scutum, a shield: 
see scutum, sky.] I, a. 1. Dark; (leprived of 
light; henco, murky; gloomy; dismal. 

SuBpende hem so in colde hous, drie, obscure, 

Ther noo light in may brake, and thai beth sure. 

PMadius, llusl^ndrie (E. E. T. S.X p- 186. 

It were too gross 

To rib her cerecloth in the obscure grave. 

Stuik., M. of V., ii. 7. 61. 

I shall gaze not on the deeds which make 
My mind obscure with sorrow. 

Shelley, Frometheus Unbound, lit 2. 

2t. Living in darkness ; pertaining to darkness 
or night. [Rare.] 

The obscure bird 
Clamour’d the livelong night. 

Shak., Macbetli, ii. 3. 64. 

Oft on the bordering deep 
Encamp their legions, or with obscure wing 
Scout far and wide into the realms of night. 
Scorning surprise. Milton, 1\ L., it 132. 

3. Not capable of being clearly seen, on ac- 
count of deficient illumination. 

Spirits ... in what shape they choose, 

Dilated or condensed, bright or ob^re, 

Gan execute their aery purpose. 

Milton, F. L., L 429. 
Hence — 4 . In lope, not clear, as an idea; not 
sharply distinguished from others. Thus, If a 
person l^ows that Isabella color is a sort of light yellow, 
but could not recognize it with certainty, ho would have 
an obscure idea of the meaning of that term. 

When we look at the colours of the rainbow, we have 
a clear idea of the red, the blue, the green, in the middle 
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of tiieir sevml «robM, and a diitinct idaa too. while the 
eye flzea there ; hut when we Gonnider the border of those 
eoloursb they ao run into one another that it renders their 
ideas confused and obsettre. TToeto, Logic, ill. § 4. 

5. Not perspicuous, as a writing or speech; 
not readily understood, on account of faultinees 
of expression. But if the difficulty lies in the close 
thought required for a complicated matter, the expres* 
sion may be quite clear, and not obscure. 

And therefore The] euer so laboured to sot his wordes 
in such obscure and doubtful fashion that he mighte haue 
alwaye some refuge at some starting hole. 

Sir T. Mirre, Works, p. 564. 
It ire here be a little obscure, 'tis our pleasure ; for rather 
tlian we will offer to be our own interpreters, we are re- 
solved not to be understood. 

Jofuon, Gipsies Metamorphosed. 
The text that sorts not with his darling whim, 
Though plain to bthers, is obscure to him. 

Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 447. 

6. Hidden; retired; remote from observation: 
as, an obscure village. 

My short-wing’d Muse doth haunt 
None but the obscure corners of the earth. 

Sir J. Davies, Blen Venu, il. 
Wo put up for the night in an obscure inn, in a village 
by the way. GddsmUh, Vicar, Hi. 

7. Unknown to fame; unnoticed; hence, hum- 
ble; lowly; as, an obscure curate. 

I am a thing obscure, disfiirnislied of 
All merit. Massirujer, Picture, Hi. 5. 

Man he loved 

As man; and to the mean and the obscure . . . 
Transferred a courtesy which had no air 
Of condescension. Wordsworth, Prelude, ix. 

8. In entom.x (a) Not distinct; as, obscure 
punctures. (6) Not clear ; dull or semi-opaque : 
as, obsmre green or red — Obscure rays, in the 
spectrum , the invisible heat-rays. See spectrum. = ByiL 1. 
Dark, dim, darksuiiic, dusky, rayloss, niurky.—4 and 5. 
Obscure, DoubO'ul, Dubious, Arnbiifvnus, Equivocal; diffi- 
cult, intricate, vague, mysterious, enigmatical. In re- 
gard to the meaning of sometliiiig said or written, obscure 
is general, being founded upon the figure of light which is 
insuftlclcnt to enable one to see with any clearness ; this 
figure is still felt in all the uses of the word. Doubtful is 
literal, meaning fuU of doubt, quite impossible of decision 
or determination, on account of insufficiont knowledge. 
Dutnous may be the same os doubtful, but tends to the 
special moaning of that doubtfulness which involves anxi- 
ety or suspicion : as, duMous Imttlo ; dubious prospects ; 
a dubious character. Ambiguous applies to the use of 
words, Intentionally or otherwise, i»i a way that makes 
certainty of interpretation impossible ; but it may be used 
in other connections : as, an amHguous smile. Equivocal 
anplles to that which is ambiguous by deliberate inten- 

. tion. See darkness. — 7. Uuhonored, inglorious. 

n.t n. ObHcurity. 

Who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark unbottom’d infinite abyss, 

And through the palpable obsc^ire find out 
His uncouth way? Milton, P, L., if. 40«. 

obscure (ob-skur'), V , ; pret. and pp. obscured, 
ppr. obscuring. [< F. ohscAirer = Hp. Pg. ob- 
scurar rs’lt. oscurare, < L, obscurare, darkoTi, 
obscure, hide, conceal, render indistinct, etc., 
< obscurus, dark, obscure: see obscure, a.] I. 
trans. 1. To cover and sliut off from view; 
conceal; hide. 

His fiery cannon did their passage guide, 

And following smoke obscur'd them from the foe. 

Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. »2. 
Not a floating cloud obscured, the azure firmament. 

Jrmifj, Kitickerhocker, p. 18.1. 

2. To darken or make dark; dim. 

Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 728. 
The Signs obscure not the Streets at all, and make little 
or no figure, as tho’ there wore none ; being idaced very 
high and little. Lister, .rounicy to Paris, p. 10. 

Think'st tliou, vain spirit, thy glories are the same? 
And seest not sin obscures thy god-like frame? 

Dryden, State of Innocence, iil. 2. 

3. To deprive of luster or glory; outshine; 
eclipse; depreciate; disparage; belittle. 

. You have suborn’d this man 

Of purpose to oiiscurs my noble birth. 

StMk., 1 lion. VI., V. 4. 22. 

The King of Trance, tho’ valiant enough himself, yet 
thinking liTs own great Acts to he obscured by greater of 
K. Richard's, he began, besides his old hating him, now 
to envy him. Baker, Chronicles, p. 08. 

Borne are born to do great deeds, and Uve, 

As some are born to be obscured, and die. 

M. Arnold, Sohrab andRustuni. 

4. To render doubtful or unintelligible ; rendc^r 
indistinct or diflfleult of comprehension or ex- 
planation; disguise. 

The prince obscured his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildness. Shak., Hon. V., i. 1. 08. 
No written laws can be so plain, so pure, 

But wit may gloss, and malice may obscure, 

Diydein, Hind and I*anther, ii. 819. 

n.t intrans. To hide ; conceal one^s self. 

How l tb«re*B bad tidings ; I must oBseure and hoar it. 

. Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, iv. 2. 


Here I’ll (Beoure. [Chiys. withdrawal 

Shirley, Love in a Maze, iv. 1. 
obflCUTdly (qh-slw'li), adv. In an obscure man- 
ner; darkly; dimly; indistinctly; privately; 
not conspicuously ; not clearly or plainly, 
obscurexnent (ob-skur'ment), n. [< OF. obscure- 
ment; < obscure + -ment.i’ The act of obscuring, 
or the state of being obscured ; obscuration. 
Now bolder fires upuear. 

And o'er the palpable ohscurement sport, 

Glai'ing and gay as falling Lucifer. 

Pom/ret, Dies Novisslma. 
obscUTdllBSS (ob-skup'nes), «. The property of 
being obscure, in any sense of that word, 
obscurer (qb-skur'6r), n. One who orthat whi(?h 
obscures or darkens. 

It was pity desolation and loneliness should bo such a 
waster and (Bscurer of such loveliness. 

Lord, Hist. Banians, p. 24. {Latham ) 

obscurity (qb-sku'n-ti), w.; pi. obscurities {-Hr.). 
[< F . obscurity. = Sp. obscuridad = Pg. obscuri- 
aade = It. oscuriUt, < L. ohscurita{l-)s, a being 
dark, darkness, < obscurus, dark: see 
The quality or state of being obscure; dark- 
ness ; dimness ; uncertainty of meaning; unifi- 
telligibleness ; an obscure place, state, or con- 
dition; especially, the condition of being un- 
known. 


Wo wait for light, but behold obscurity. Isa. lix. 9. 

I choose rather to live graved in ohsettrity. 

B. .Joiuton, Volponc, Ded. 

God left these obscurities in Holy Writ oji purpose to 
give us a taste and glimpse, as il were, of tlioso great and 
glr)rious truths which shall hereafter fully be discovered 
to us in another world. Bp. Attertmry, Sermons, II. ix. 

These are the old friends who are . . . the same . . . 
in glory and in obscurity. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 

= B3m. Dimness, Gloom, etc. (see darkness), shade, obscu- 
ration ; retirement, seclusion, 
obsccrate (ob'se-krat), t.; pret. and pp. ohsc- 
crafed, ppr. obsecratiug. [< \i. obsecratus, pp. 
of obsecrare (> It.ossecrare =Pg. obsecrar). en- 
treat, beseech, conjure in solemn sort, < ob, be- 
fore, 4* sacrare, treat as sacred, saccr, sacred: 
see sacre, sacred.'] 1V> hesetu'h ; entreat ; sup- 
l>licato. Vockeram. 

Andrew Kairservicc employed his lungs in obsecraU’ng a 
shore of Doiigal’s proti*ction Siudt, Rob Roy, xxxi. 

obsecration (ob-se-kra'sbon), n. [= F. obse- 
cration = Sji. obseeracioN = Pg. obsecra^'do = 
It. ossecrazione, < Ij. ohseeratio{n-), an entreat- 
ing, beseeching, imploring, < obsecrare, entreat, 
beseech: see obseerafe.] 1. The act of obse- 
crating; entreaty; supplication. 

Let us fly to God at all tinn’H with humble obsecrations 
and hearty requesU. Bceon, >Vork8, p. 187. {HaUiwvll.) 

In tho "Rules of GiviIi(y”(A i> 1085, translated from 
the French) we road : “ If his lordship chances to sneeze, 
you are not to bawl out MJod bless you, sir,’ but, pulling 
off your hat, bow to him Iianilsomcl.v, and make thatofwc- 
craiion to yourself.” E B. Tylor. Prim. Culture, I. 9i. 

2. In liturgies, one of the suffrages or versicles 
of the Litany beginning with the word hg (or, 
in Jjatiu, per); a petition of the Jjitany for 
deliverauet^ from evil: as, “By thy baptism, 
fasting, and temptation,^’ the response being 
^M^ood Lord, ileliver ns.” — 3. In rhet, a figure 
in which the orator implores tho help of God or 


TlUlll. 

obsecratory (ob'so-kra-t.o ri), a. [< obseerafe 
+ -org. 1 Supplicjit <»ry ; exi>resHing earnest en- 
treaty. [Rare.] 


'riiat gracious and obsecratory charge of the blessed apo> 
tie of the gentiles (I Cor i 10). 

Bp. Halt, The Peace- Maker, § 2< 


obsequent (ob'se-kwent), a. [= OF. obsequeut 
= Sp. obseeueuie = Pg. ohsequente = It. osse- 
que.nte, < L. obse.quru{t-)s, compliant, indulgent, 
ppr. of obsequi, e()m])ly with, yield, indulgt', lit. 
tollowupon,< ob, het'(»re, upon, + -follow: 
see sequent. S(*e obsequgt,] Obedient; sub- 
missive; obsccjuioUK. [Rare.] 


Pliant and obsequent to his pleasure, even against the pro- 
priety of Its on II paitieiilar nature 

Fotherbu, Atheomastix. p. 181. {bafhani.) 


obsequial (qh-sc'kwi-al), a. [< LL. ohsequiatis, 
pertaining to obsequies, < ohsequur, obsequi('s: 
see obsequg-.] Of or pertaining to obsequies 
or funeral ceremonies. 


Parson Welles, as the \fisi obsequial act, In the name of 
the bereaved faruilv, thanked the xxsople for their kind- 
ness and attention fi> the dead and the living. 

S. Judd, Margaret, ii 1 


obsequience (ob-so'kwi-ens), n. [An erroneous 
form for ^obsequence., i L. obsequeniia, eern- 
pliance, obsequiousness, < obs€qufi?i(t-)s, com- 
pliant; see obsequent.] Obsequiousness. 

By his tTitian’sl Together, Ii. 


observable 

obsequies, n. Plural of ohsequy. 
obsequiosity (qb-se-kwi-os'i-ti), n. [< obse- 
quious •+• -iiy.] * Obsequiousness. [Rare.] 

If he [the traveler] have had a certain experience of 
French manners, his application will be accompanied 
with the forms of a consiacrable obseguiositjj, and in this 
case Ills reijuest will be granted as civilly as it has been 
made. II. James, Jr., Little 'lour, p. 186. 

obsequious^ (ob-se'kwi-us), a. [Early mod. 
E. ohsequgous ; < (dF. obsequiewx, F. ohs^quieux 
= Sp. l*g. obsequioso = It. ossequioso, < L. obse- 
qiiiosus, compliant, submissive, < ohsequinm, 
compliance: son .] 1 . Promptly obe- 

dient or submissive to the will of another; 
ever ready to obey, serve, or assist; compli- 
ant; dutiful. [Obsolescent.] 

11 e came vnto the ky nges grace, and way ted vppon hym, 
and was no man so obsequyous and scrui<;cable. 

Tyndale, Works, p. 368. 

I see you are obsesjuious in your love. 

Shak., M. W. of W., Iv. 2. 2. 

One that over strove, methuught. 

By special service and obsequious care. 

To win respect from you. 

Ford, Love’s Sacrifice, i. 2. 

Hence — 2. Servilely complaisant ; showing a 
mean readiness to fall in with the will of an- 
other; cringing; fawning; sycophantic. 

I pity kings, whom M'^orship waits upon 
Obsequious from the cradle to tho throne. 

Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 122. 

-Syn. 2. Borvile, slavish, sycophantic. Bee obedience. 
obsequious*^! (ob-se'kwi-us), a. [< obsequi/^ + 
-o us, Mot obsequious^.] 1. Funereal; pertain- 
ing to funeral rites. 

And the survivor bound 
In filial obligation for some term 
To do obsequiotis son-ow. Sluik., Hamlet, L 2. 92. 

2. Absorbed in grief, as a mourner at a fu- 
neral. 

My sighing breast shall he my funeral boll; 

And BO obsequious will thy father he, 

Even for the loss of thee. 

Shak., S Hen. VI., U. 6. 118. 

obsequiously^ (ob-so'kwi-us-li), adv. In an ob- 
sequious manner; with eager obedience ; with 
servih' compliance; abjectly, 
obsequiously'-^t (qb-sf/kwi-us-li), adv. In tho 
manm^r of a mourniu*; with revi>ronce for the 
dead. 

W'hilst I awhile obsequiously lament 
’I’he untimely fall of virtuous Lancaster. 

Shak., Rich. III., 1. 2. 8. 

obsequiousness (ob-se'kwi-us-nes), n. The 
quality or stale of’being ohse<iuions ; ready obe- 
uituice; pronqit compliance with the commands 
of another; stuvile submission ; officious or su- 
jierscrviceable readiness to serve. = 8301 . Compli- 
ance, etc. Hue obedience. 

ObsequyH (ob'se-kwi), n. [= Bp. obsequio = It. 
osseqmo, < L. oltsequlum, conqiliance, yielding- 
ness, obedience, < obsequi, comply with, yield 
to: obsequent. Ci. (thseqng'^.] Ready com- 

jiliance; deferential servici*; obs(‘quiousne8S. 

Ours had ratlicr be 

Censured by some for too inucii obsetp/y 
Than tax’d of self opinion. 

Mnssi.nyer, I’lie Huslifiil Lover, Prol. 

Obsequy- (ob'se-kwi), w. ; ]d. obsequies (-kwiz). 
[Chielly in pi.;’ in ME. obseque, < ()I*\ obseqne, 
usinilly in pi. obsrques, = F. obs()qnc^ = Bp. 
Pg. obsequias, < LL. obsequov, ti rare and p.('r- 
luips orig, eiToneouM forn) for exsequia’, funeral 
rites (see exequg); cf. Mij. obsequtum, funeral 
rites, a fniK'ral, also a train, retinue, following, 
< L. o/wY/w/, follow upon (not used in this lit. 
s('nsc), eoin])ly with: see ohsequenl. Cf. ohse- 
7 W//I.] A fniienil ritc' or ceremony. [Now 
rarely used in th(‘ singular,] 

His fiinoitill nbseqiH. t - morn we do, 

And for liys u<»od sinile to our liOrd pray wc. 

Jinm oj Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2332. 

These (I'nrs are iny sweet Rutland’s obsequies. 

Shak., Hen. Vl., i. 4. 147. 

Witli Hilent ohsequy, and funeral train. 

Milton, 8. A., 1. 1732. 

They vsed many Offices of sorniceinid lone towardos the 
dead, and tln-roujion arc called Obsequies in our vulgare. 

Puttenha.m, Arte of Eng. Poesio, p. 39. 

Buried, not as one niikiiown, 

Nor meanly, but with gorgeou^’ obsequies, 

And mass, and rolling niusie, like aquetiii. 

Tennyson, I.ancelut and Elaine. 

obseratef (ob'se-rat), v. t. [< L. ohseralus, pp. 
of obserare, bolt, bar, fast<*n or shut up, < on, 
liefore, + sera, a bar.] To lock up. Coekeraru. 

observable (qb-zf'r'va-bl), a. and n. [= F. ob- 
servable = Pg. observavel = It. osservnhile, < L. 
observabitis, remarkable, observable, < o^» 8 cnvrrc, 
remark, observe: sec obsenuj.] 1. a. 1 . Capa- 



observable 

ble of being obsen’'ed or noticed, or viewed 
with interest or attention. 

That a truBtud agent commonly acquires power over his 
principal is a fact everywhere observable, 

U. Spencer f Prin. of 8ociol., § !i05. 

2. Noticonhle; worthy of observation; note- 
worthy ; lienee, reniarKable. 

It Ih observable that, loving his ease so well as he did, ho 
should run voluntarily into such troubles. 

Baker t King John, an. 1216. 
This towne was formerly a Greeko colonic, built by the 
Samians, a reasonable commodious port, and full of f>/>- 
mrvaUe antiquities. AWj/a, Uiary, Feb. 7, 1645. 

8. That may or must be observed, followed, or 
kept: as, tlio formalities observable at court. 

The forms observable in social intercourse occur also in 
political and religious intercourse as forms of homage and 
forms of worship. ii. Spencer, Priii. of Sociol., § .‘i4s. 

n.t «. A noticeable or noteworthy fad or 
thing; something worth observing. 

Among other observables, we drunk the King's health 
out of a gilt cup given by King Henry VI II to this Com- 
pany. Pepys, lUaiy, I. 861. 

My chief Care hath been to be os particular us was con- 
sistent with my intoiidod brevity, in setting down such 
Observables as I mot with. Dampier, Voyagtis, 1., I ‘ref. 

observableness (pb - z6r ' vu - bl - ncs), «. The 
character of being observable, 
observably (pb-zer'va-bli), adr. In an observa- 
ble, noticeable, or noteworthy maimer; remark- 
ably. 

And therefore also it is prodigious to have thunder in a 
clear sky, as is observahly recorded in some histories. 

iS¥r T. Brourne, Vulg. Err., il. 5. 

Observalt (pb-zer'val), n. [< observe 4- -a/.] 
Observation. 

A previous observal of what has been said of them. 

Boyer North, Exainen, p. 656. (Davies.) 

observance (pb-zer'vans), n. [< ME. obser- 
vanoOf < OE. obserranee, < F. observanee = Hp. 
Pg. observaneia = It. osservauzia^ ossenninsay 
< L. observantkit a watching, noting, attention, 
respect, keeping, etc., < oh8erran{t-)s,, ppr. of 
ohseronre, watch, note, obsorvt^ : see obsereant,~\ 
It. Attention; perception; heed; observation. 

Mess, She shows a body rather than a life, 

A statue than a breather. 

Cleo. Is this ceiialn V 

Mess. Or 1 have no observa/ur. 

Shak., A. and i)., iii. .2. 2.5. 
Here are many debauches and excessive revelllngs, as 
being out of all uoyse and observance. 

Evelyn, Jlinry. Feb. 27, 1644. 

2. Respectful regard or attention; hence, rev- 
erence; homage. [Now rare.] 

Alas ! wher is become youro gentilesse ? 

Youro wordos ful of plesaunce and humblesse? 
Yourc observaunces in so low matiereV 

Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 249. 
All adoration, duty, and observance. 

Siiak., As you Like it, v. 2. 102. 
Oh, Btauid up, 

And let me kneel ! the liglit will be aBliam’d 
To see observance done to me by you. 

Beau, aiul FI., King and No King, ili. 1. 
Her eyes on all my motions with a mute observance bung. 

Tennyson, Lockslcy Hall. 

3. The act of observing, paying attention to, 
or following in practice ; compliance in prac- 
tice with the requirements of some law, cus- 
tom, rule, or injunction ; due performance : as, 
the ohsenmnee of the sabbath; observance of 
stipulations; obserranec of prescribed forms. 

To make void Hie last Will of Ibuiry 8. to which the 
Breakers had sworne observance. 

Milton, Bofonnatlon in Eng., i. 
Such dupes are men to custom, and so prone 
To rev’rence what is ancient and can plead 
A course of lung observance for its use. 

Cmvjier, Task, v. 801. 
Through all Knglish historf the cry has never been for 
now laws, but for the llrmcr establishment, the stricter 
observance, of the old laws. 

E. A. Freennan, Atner. Lects., p. 176. 

4 . A custom, rule, or thing to bo observed, 
followed, or kept. 

I’hero are other strict obs<'rvancee ; 

As, not to see a woman. Shak., L. L. L., i. 1. 36. 
All observance of hermits. 

Strutt, Sjiorts and T'astimes, p. 80. 

6. A rite or eeremony; an net performed in 
token of worship, devotion, or respect. 

And axeth by what observance 
She might nioste to the plesaunce 
Of god that nightes reiile keju*. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., 1. 
Some represent to theniscivos the whole of religion as 
ooiisisliug in u few easy observances. Boyers. 

He compass’d her with sweet observances 
And worship, never leaving her. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 
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sBsm. 3. Observance, Obeervaltion, These words start 
from two diifereiit senses of the same root— to pay regard 
to, and to watch. Observation is watching or notice ; ob- 
servance is keeping, conforming to, or complying with. 
Observation was fonnerly used in the sense of observance : 
as, the observationot the Sabbath is again commanded '* 
(caption to Kx. xxxi.); "tlie opinions which he | Milton] 
lias expressed respecting . . . the observation of the Sab- 
bath might, we iliink, have caused more Just surprise*' 
(Macaulay, Milton) ; but this use is now ohsolesceiit. It 
is do.simble that the words sliould be kept distinct. 

It is a custom 

Mure honour’d in the breach than the observance, 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 4. 10. 

Observation of the moon’s changes leads at length to a 
theory of the solar system. 

II, Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 12. 
5. Form, BUe, etc. See eeremoviy, 
observancy (qb-z6r' van-si), n, [ As observance 
(see -n/).] Heedful dr obedient regard; obser- 
vance; obsequiousness. [Rare.] 

How bend him 

To such observancy of bock and call. 

Bromdny, Ring and Book, I. 179. 

observandmn (ob-z6r-van'dum), w. ; pi. obscr- 
vanda (-djl). [L., neut. gerundive of obserrare, 
observe : ‘see observe,'\ A thing to bo observed, 
observant (qb-z6r'vant), a, and n, [= OF. ob- 
servant = 8p. Pg. obsenumtfi = It. osservante, < 
L. ohscrvan(t-)Sf ppr. of ohservarc, watch, note, 
obsei*ve : see observe.'} J., a. 1. Watching; 
watchful ; observing ; having or characterized 
by good powers of observation, or attention, 
care, accuracy, etc., hi observing: as, an ob- 
servant mind; a man of ohs&t'vani habits. 
Wandering from clime to clime observaM stray'd. 
Their manners noted, and their states survey’d. 

Pope., Odyssey, i. 6. 

2. Attentive; obedient; submissive; ready to 
obey and serve ; hence, obsequious : wiib to or 
o/ before a personal object. [Now rare.] 

Then Obedience, by her an elephant, the strongest beast, 
but most observant to man of any creature. 

Webster, Monuments of Honour. 

How could tho most base men attain to honour )mt by 
such an observant., slavish course? Baleiyh. 

And to say the truth, they (Georgian slaves] are in the 
hands of very kind masters, and are us observant of them ; 
for of them they ai*e to expect their liberty, their advance- 
ment, and every tiling. 

Pococke, Description of tlie East, I. 167. 

3. Carc'fully attentive in observing or perform- 
ing whatever is prescribed or required; strict 
in observing and practising: with of: as, he 
was very observant o/ the rules of his order; ob- 
servant o/ forms. 

Toll me, he that knows, 

Why this same strict and most obsenmnt watch 
So nightly toils the subject of the land? 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 71. 
- Syn . 1 and 8. Watchful, mindful, heedful, regardful. 

11. '//. If. An observer. — 2t. An obsequious 
or slavish attendant. 

These kind of knaves 1 know, whicli in this plainness 

Harliour more craft and more corrupter ends 

Than twenty silly ducking observants, 

That stretch their duties nicely. Shak., Lear, ii. 2. 109. 

3. One who is strict in observing or complying 
with a law, rule, custom, etc. 

Such obseruants they are thereof that our Saiiiour him- 
sclfe . . . did not teach to pray or wish for mure tlian 
onoly that lieere it myght bee with vs as with them it is 
in heancii. Hooker, Eocles. Polity, i. 4. 

Tho Caniiwi were a douout society and order, giuen to 
lioliuesse of life, and ubseruation of the Lawe; of whom 
was Simon Kaiinouia, . . . called Zclotes. . . . Suidns 
cnlleth them obseruants of the Lawe, whom Anarius shut in 
tlie Temple. Purckas, Pilgrimage, p. 160, 

4. [mp.J Specifically, a member of the more 
rigorous class of Franciscans which in tiio fif- 
teenth century became separated from those 
— the Coiivimtuals — following a milder rule. 

Observantine (ob-zer' van-tin), n. and a. [< 
Observant + -///cl ] n." Same as Observant, 4. 

He selected for this purpose the Observantims of tho 
Franciscan order, the most rigid of the monastic societies. 

'Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 5. 

II. «. Of or pertaining to the Franciscan 
friars called Observants. 

Observantist ( ob-zer' van-Hst), n, [< Ohservan t 
4* -f.vf.] Same as Observant, 4. 
observantly (C)b-z(»r'vant-li), adv. In an obser- 
vant manner ; attentively. Wright. 
observation (ob-z^T-va'shon), n. [< F. obser- 
vation = 8p. ohserr avion = Pg. ohserva^do = 
It. osservasione, < L. observatio(n-), a wat ching, 
noting, marking, regard, respect, < ohserrare, 
watch, note, regard : see o6/wrre.] 1. The act 
or fact of observing, and noting dr fixing in the 
mind; a seeing and noting; notice: as, a fact 
that does not come under one^s ohservatim. 

This Clennont is a meane and ignoble place, having no 
memorable thing therein worthy the observation. 

Coryat, Crudities, !. 28. 


observationally 

Our Curiosity was again arrested by the observoHtm of 
another Tower, which appear’d in a thicket not far from 
the way side. MaunarsU, Aleppo to J erusalem, p. 23. 

The North American Indian had no better eyes than the 
white man ; but he had trained his powers of observation 
in u certain directiou, till no sign ox tho woods escaped 
him. J. F, Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 114. 

2. The habit or power of observing and noting : 
as, a man of great observation. 

I told you Angling is an art, either by practice or along 
observation, or both. J, WeUton, Complete Angler, p. 96. 

If my oftservation, which very seldom lies. 

By the heart’s still rhetoric disclosed with eyes, 
Deceive me not now, Navan’c la infected. 

Shak., L. L. L., li. 1. 228. 

3. An act of scientific observing; an accurate 
remarking (often with measurement) of a fact 
directly presented to the senses, together with 
tho conditions under which it is presented: as, 
a meridian observation, made by a navigator, 
in which he measui*es the sun^s altitude when 
on the meridian for the purpose of calculating 
the latitude; the meteorological observations 
made by the Signal Service Bureau, in those 
sciences which describe and explain provinces of the uni- 
verse as it exists, such as astronomy and systematic biol- 
ogy, observations are, for the most part, made under cir- 
cumstances or conditions which may be selected, but 
cannot he produced at will. But in those sciences which 
analyse the behavior of substances under various condi- 
tions it is customary llrst to place the object to be exam- 
ined under artificially produced conditions, and then to 
make an observation upon it. This whole performance, of 
which the observation is a part, is called an experhnenJt. 
Fonnerly sciences were divided into sciences of experi- 
ment and sciences of observation, meaning observation 
without experiment. But now experiments are made in 
all sciences. It is only occasionally that the word obser- 
vation has been used to Imply the absence of experimen- 
tation. 

Confounding rrafio/i with experiment or invention -- 
the act of a cave-man in betaking himself to a drifting 
tree with that of Noah in building himself an ark. 

J. Ward, Encye. Brit., XX. 75. 

4. The result of such a scientific practice; tho 
information gained by observing: as, to tabulate 
observations. — 5. Knowledge; exiierience. 

In his brain 

... he hath strange places citimm’d 

With observation. Shak., As you FJke it, ii. 7. 41. 

6. A remark, especially a remark based orj/ro- 
fessing to be based on what has been observed ; 
an opinion expressed. 

Hic.h. Let me he Duke of Clarence, 0 eorge of Gloucester ; 
For Gloucester’s dukedom is too ominous. 

War. Tut, that 's a foolish observation. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., ii. 6. 108. 

We owe many valuable observations to people who are 
not very acute or profound, and who say tlie tiling with- 
out effort which we want and have long been hunting iu 
vain. Emerson, Essays, Ist ser., p. 258. 

7. The fact of being seen or noticed; notice; 
remark: as, to escape observation; anxious to 
avoid observation. — 8. Observance ; careful at- 
tention to rule, custom, or precept, and jier- 
forinance of whatever is prescribed or required. 
[Obsolescent.] 

The (Uioracter of ASneas is filled with Piety to the Gods, 
and a superstitious Observation of Prodigies, Oracles, and 
1‘redictionB. Addison, Spectator, No. .851. 

9. A rite; a ceremony; an observance. 

Now our observation is perform’d. 

Shak., M. N. D., Iv. 1. 109. 

They had thoir magicall observatiens in gathering cer- 
tain e hearbs. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 62. 

The archbishop went about the ottservatinii very awk- 
wardly, as one not used to that kind, especially in the 
Lord’s Suiiper. 

Bale, in R. W. Dixon’s Hist. Church of Eng., xxi. 
Acronychal observation. See acronyehal.~-Army of 
observation (mint.), a forco detached to watch tho 
movements of another army, especially of a relieving 
army during the prosecution of a siege.— Error Of an 
observation. See error. 6.— Eve-and-eax observa- 
tion. See Latitude by observation. Bee latu 
tuda.— Lunar observation. See lututr.—To work an 
observation (rmut.), to determine the latitude or longi- 
tude by calculations based on the altitude or position of the 
sun or other heavenly body as observed and ascertained 
by instrumental measurement. x=Syn. Observance, Observa- 
tion. See observance. — 3. Experiment, etc. See experience. 
— 6. Note, Comment, etc. (see remark, n.), annotation, 
observational (ob-zer-va'shqn-al), a. [< ob- 
servation 4* -at.} 1. Of, pertairiiug to, or used 

in observation, especially in observation with- 
out experimentation. 

Already Harvey, Boyle, and Newton wore successfully 
prosecuting the ohservatwnal method, and showing how 
rich mines of wealth ii had opened. 

McCosh, Locke’s Theory of Knowledge, p. 12. 

2. Derived from or founded on observation; 
in this sense usually opposed to experimental. 

Sir Charles Lyell has been largely influential In the es- 
tablishment of Geology as a truly observational science. 

OeiHe, Geol. Sketches, 11. 27. 

observationally (ob-z^r-va'shpn-al-i), adv. 
By means of observation. 



obsamtlonAlly 

Of late, the motions of the Moon have been very care- 
fully investigated) both theoretically and obgcrvatUmally, 
Pop. Set. Mo.,XX\h 49. 

observation-car (ob-z^r-va'shon-kar), n, A 
railroad-car with glasH or open siden to ouablo 
the occupants to observe the scenery, inspect 
the track, etc. [U. 8.] 

observative (pb-z^r'va-tiv), a. [< ohsmw + 
•ative,'] Obsei'ving; attentive. [Kare.] 

I omitted to obsei've those particulars . . . that it bo- 
lioved ail obmrvcUive traveller. Coryai, Crudities, I. 28. 

observatort (ob'z6r-va-tor), n, [= F, obserra- 
teur = Hp. Pg. ohservador = It. ossvTvatorv., < 
L. observatory a watcher, iobsvrvarcy watch, ob- 
serve: see observe.'] 1. One who observes or 
takes note ; an observer. 

The ofmrvntor of the Bills of Mortality before mention- 
ed I Dr. Hakewilll hath gifen us the best account of the 
number that late plagues hath swept away. 

M. Hale, (trig, of Mankind, p. 2Vi. 

2. One who makes a remark. 

She may be handsome, yet be chaste, you say ; 

(lood aoeervatirr, not so fast away. 

Jjfryden, tr. of Juvenurs Satires, x. .Wi. 

observatory (ob-z6r'va-to-ri), pi. obserrn- 
tories (-riz). ’t= F. oHservatoirc = Sj). Pg. ob~ 
servatorio = It. osservatorioy < NL . olmrva tori u m , 
< L. obsenmrcy observe: see observe. ] 1. A 

place or building set apart for, and fitted witli 
instruments for making, observations of natu- 
ral pheiiotncna: as, an astronomical or a mete- 
orological ohservatori/. An astronomical oliservatory 
is so planned as to secure for the instruments the greatest 
possible stability and freedom from tremors, iii’utcction 
from the weather, and an unobstructed view, tugethcr 
with such arrangements as will otherwise facilitate oh- 
eervations. 

2. A place of observation at such an altitude 
as to afford an extensive view, such as a look- 
out-station, a signaling-station, or a belvedere. 
— Magnetic observatory. 8ee rnafpicHn. 

observe (ob-zferv'), ?>. ; pr(‘t. and pp. observed, 
ppr. obsevoimj. [< F. observer =z Sp. Pg. oh- 
servar=li. osscnmrcy < L. olmrrarcy watch, note, 
mark, heed, guard, keep, pay attentitin to, re- 
gard, comply with, etc., < o/?,* before, + servare, 
keep: see serve, and cf. conserve, preserve, re- 
jSf<?r?r.] I. tram. 1. To r(‘gard with attention 
or careful scrutiny, as for the purpose of dis- 
covering and noting something; watc!.; take 
note of: as, to observe trifles with interest; to 
observe oiie^s every movement. 

Kemembor that, as thine eye ohAerren others, so art thou 
obecroed by angels and by men. Jer. Taylor. 

Changing shape 

To fSmrve the seinicl, saw his guileful act 
By Eve, though all unweeting, seconded 
Upon her husband. Milton, 1 *. L. , x 334. 

To obserofi is to look at a thing closely, to take cart'ful 
note of its several parts or details. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 208. 

Specifically — 2. To subject to syslmnatic in- 
spection and scrutiny for some scientific or prac- 
tical purpose: as, to observe natural phenom- 
ena for the luirposo of ascertaining their laws; 
to observe meteorological indications for the 
purpose of forecasting the weather. 8ee ob- 
servation, 3. 

studying the motion of the sun in order to determine the 
length of the year, he obnerved the times of its passage 
through the equinoxes and solstices. 

Newcwinb and Holden, Astron., p. 121. 

3. To see; perceive; notice; remark; hence, 
to detect; discover: as, wo observed a stranger 
aiiproaching; to observe oue^s uiiensiiiess. 

Honourable action, 

Such as he hath observed in noble Indies. 

Shaft., T. of the S., Iiid., i. 1. 111. 

I observed an admirable abundance of Hutterflies in many 
places of Savoy. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 8«. 

He had seen her once, a moment’s space, 

Observed she was so young and beautiful. 

Brouminy, Ring and Book, I. 181. 

4. To notice and remark, or roraa,rk upon ; re- 
fer to in words ; say ; mention : as, what did 
you observe f 

But it was pleasant to see Beeston come in with others, 
supposing It to bo dark, and yet he is forceil to road his 
part by the light of the candles ; and this I observim/ to a 
gentleman that sat by me, he was mightily pleased there- 
with, and spread it up and down. Pepys, Diary, IV. 94. 

But he observed in apology, that it \r.] was a letter you 
never wanted hardly, and he thought it had only been put 
there "to finish off th' alphabet, like, thougli anipus-end 
(&) would ha’ done as well, for what he could see.” 

George Eliot, Adam Bede, I. 817. 

6t. To heed; regard; hence, to regard with 
respect and defertmee; treat witli respectful 
fi*tteution or consideration ; humor. 

He wolde no swlch cursed n esse observe ; 

Evel shal have that evel wol deserve. 

Chaucer, IMoress’s Tale, 1. 179. 
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'Whom I make 

Must be my heir ; and this makes men observe mo. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 

Observe her with all sweetness ; humour her. 

Fletcher, Uumorous Ueutenant, lit 1. 

6. To adhere to and carry out in practice ; con- 
form to or comply with; obey: as, to observe 
the regulations of society; to observe the pro- 
prieties. 

How thanno he that ohserveth o synne, shal he have for- 
gifnesse of the romcnauiit of hise othere synnesV 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

I know not how he ’s cured ; 

He ne’er obserm's any of our proscriptions. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of M^ta, il. 4. 

Observe your distance ; and be sure t-o stand 

Hurd by the Cistern with your Cap in hand. 

Oldham, A Satyr Addi‘c.sB’d to a Friend (ed. 1703). 

The enemies di<i not long observe those courtesies which 
men of their rank, evfii wlum opposed to each other at 
the head of annics, seldom neglect. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vil. 

7. To keep with due ceremonies ; celehratt^ : as, 
to observe a holiday; to ob.scrvc tlie sabbath. 

Ve shall observe the feast of unleavened bread. 

Ex. xii. 17. 

They eate inans llesb; obserue meales at noonc and 
night. Carchac, Pilgrimage, p. 841. 

A score of Indian tribes . . . observed the rites of that 
bloody and horrible Paganism whic.h formed their only re- 
ligion. li. ChiMite, Addresses, p. 1<5. 

=S3m. 1. To eye, survey, scrutinize.— 3. Notice, Behold, 
etc. (see see). — 7. Keej), etc. (see celebrate), regard, fulfil, 
coiif^m to. 

It intrans. 1. To he attentive; take note. 

I come to observe; 1 give thee warning on ’t. 

Shak., T. of A., 1. 2. 33. 
1 do love 

To note and to observe. 

li. Jonson, Volpone, il. 1. 

2. To remark; comment: generally with ttpon 
or on. 

We have, however, already observed uimn a great draw- 
back which attends such benefits. Brougham. 

observer ( < ib-zer' ver ) , 11 . 1 . < )ue wli o observes 
or takes notice; a spectator or lookor-on: as, 
a keen observer. 

He is a great ohsencr. and be hxiks 
(jiuite througli the deeds of luen. 

Shnk., ,1. i 2. 202. 

But (’hurchill himself was no superficial o/werwer. Ho 
knew exactly what his interest really was. 

Maeaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

2. One who is engaged in habitual or sys- 
iematie observation, as for scH*ntilic purposes; 
(^specially, om‘ who is trained to make certain 
s]>ecial obs<‘rvations with accuracy and under 
proper precautions: as, an astronomical ob- 
server ; a corps of ohserrt r.s. 

An observer at any jMilnt «»f the earth, by noting the local 
time at his station when th<‘ moon has any given right 
asceiisiun, can thence determine lUe eoiTcspondiiig mo- 
ment of Urecnw'ich lime. 

Neiirinnb and Hidden, Astron., p. 37. 

Psellus, ... a great observer of the nature of devils, 
holds they are eorporeal, and Ii{«veut*rial Ixidies; tlintthoy 
are mortal, live, and dye. Burton, Aiiat, of Mel., I. § 2. 

3. One wdio observes or k(‘e]»s any law, custom, 
regulation, or rit(‘ ; one who praet isos, performs, 
or fulfils anything: as, a. careful vhserver of the 
pro]>rieties; aii observer of the sabbath. 

It is the manner of all barlmrous nations to be very su- 
perstitious, and diligent itbserms of old cuatomes. 

.Sjtenser, State of Ireland. 

Himself often read useful dlscourbcs to his servants on 
the Lord's day, of which be was always a very strict and 
solemn observer. Bp. Atterbury. 

lie [Liird Ihn-sell was so strict an Observer of his Word 
that no (’oiisideratiou whatever could make him break il. 

Prior, Poems, Ded. 

4t. One who w'fitclics \vith a view to serve; 
an obsequious afteudaut or admirer; honee, a 
toady; a sycojdiant. 

Ho was a follow er of (Jennanieus, 

And still is an itbsencr of his wife 

And ehildrtm, tlnmgh they be declined in grace. 

B. .Tonson, Sejanus, iv. 3. 

Love yourself, sir ; 

And, when T ycAwt observers. 1 11 send for you. 

Fletcher, Wildgooso Chase, ii. 2. 

observicert (oh-zor'vi-ser), n. [Irreg. < obser- 
vance (eoufiised with service) + -e-r^.] A S(*r- 
vant; an ohservtu* (in sense 4). [Rare.] 

I am your humble ohservicer, and wish you all nmiula 
tioiis of prrmiierity. Shirley, l.ove Tricks, iii. f. 

observing (o]»-zer'ving), p. a. [ppr. of observe, 
r.] Watchtul; observant; attentive. 

.lack knew his friend, but hop’d in that disguise 
He might useaiic the most observing eyes. 

Cineper, Retiremiait, 1. 5ss, 

observingly (qb-zer'ving-li), adr. In an ob- 
serving or attent i VO manner ; attentively ; care- 
fully. 


obsignation 

There is some soul of goodness in things evil. 
Would men observingly distil it out 

Skak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 5w 

obsess (ob-sos'), V. t [< L. obsessm, pp. of 
obsidere, sit on or in, remain, sit down before, 
besiege, < ob, before, 4- sedere, sit : see sit, ses- 
sion y etc. Cf. assess, pos,>tess.] If. To besiege; 
beset; comfiass about. 

It is to be feared that whoi*c maiestie approclioth to ex- 
eesse, and the myiidc is ttbsivsed with inoruimite gloric, lest 
pride . . . sliuld sodainely entre. 

Sir T. Elyot, The (lovcrnour, ii. 4. 

2. To attack, vex, or plagm* from without, as an 
evil spirit. Hoe obsession, 

The familiar spirit may be a liuman ghost or some other 
demon, and may eitlier be suppuKcd to entei the man’s 
body or only to come into his inoscnco, wbic-h is some- 
what the same difference as whether in di8e.aHethe demon 
"possesses” or obsesses a patient, i. e controls him from 
inside or outside. Eneae. Brit., VII. (13. 

obsession (oli-sesh'on), n. [= F. obsession = 
Sp. obscsion = Pg. ohsessdo = It. osscssione, < 
Jj. ohsessioin-). a besieging, < obsidere, besiege: 
see obsess,] 1. The ae.t of besieging; persis- 
tent assault. 

When the assassination of Henry IV. gave full rein to 
the tUtramontane party at court, the obsessimisol Diiper- 
ron becHiue more importunate, and even menacing. 

Encyc. Brit,, V. 178. 

2. Continuous or persevering effort supposed 
to be made by an evil spirit to obtain mastery 
of a p(‘i*son ; the state or condition of a person 
HO vexed or beset: distinguished from jiosses- 
sion, or control by a demon from within. 

(Have fathers, he ’s possest ; again, 1 say, 

Possest : nay, if there be nossession and 
Obsession, he has both. li. Jonson, Volpone, v. 8. 

Obsession of the Devil is distinguished from Possession 
in this : In Possession, the Evil One was said to enter into 
the Body of the Man ; in Obsession, without entering into 
the Boiiy of the I’ersoii, he was thought to liesiege and 
torment him without. 

Bmirne's Pap. Antiq. (1777X p. 142, note. 

obsidian (qb-sid'i-an), ii. f=r F. obsidians, ob- 
stdienne = Hji. PgV obsidiana, < L. obsidiana, a 
falsie riuiding for obsiana, a mineral supposed 
to b(‘ obsidian, < Obsidianns, a false reading for 
Ofmianas, < Obstas, erroneously Ohsidius, the 
uame of a man wdio, according to Pliny, found 
it in “Klliiojna.^J A vol<‘anic rock, in a vitre- 
ous condition, and closely resembling ordinary 
bottle-glass in appcuiraiice and texture, obsid- 
ian usually contains about 70 per cent, of silica, and is Uio 
vitreous form of a trachyte «>r rock consisting largely of 
sanidlne. It is of viuions colors, black, blown, and gray- 
ish gr(>cn being the most common. Obsidian often oueiirs 
in a coarsely cellulHr form, and ptissi's into pumice. See 
cut undei eonchotdal. 

In conseipHMice of its lobsidian's] having been often 
imituled in black glass, there arose among collectors of 
gems ill the last century the euiiotis prai'tiee of calling 
all antique pastes "'obsidians." Encyc. Brit., XVII. 717. 

obsidional (ob-sid'i-o-nnl), a. [=: F. Hp. Pg. 
obsidional = It. ossidionale, < L. obsidionaliSy 
belonging to si sh'gr*, < obsidio{n-), a siege, \ 
obsidere, besiege: see obsess.] Pertaining to 
a siegt^ — Obsidional coins. See ceinL— Obsidional 
crown. See crown. 

obsidionary (<)b-Hid'i-q-ua.-ri), a. 1< Jj. as if 
*obsidtonann,s, < obsi(tio(n-), a siege: see ob- 
sidionat.] Obsidional; eoined or strnek in a 
besieg(*d plaee. 

These obsidionary Ormaiid I’oins may be called scarce; 
the only lare and probably unnjuc piece is the penny. 

A. and 0., <ith ser., XI. 94. 

obsidiO'USt (ob si.i'i-ns), a. f< L. as if **obsidi- 
osds, < ob.ddiam, a si(‘gt‘: sec* tibsidional.] Be- 
setting; assailing from without. 

Safe fr«>m all obsidioiis or insidious oppugnations, from 
the reach of fraud or vioh-iicc, 

B»v. T. .tdains, Works, 1. 201. (Davies.) 

obsigillationt (ob-sij-i-la'shqn), n. K L. ob, be- 
fore, + h]j. sifftUare, seal: seal^, r.] The 

aet of sealing up. Maunder. 

Obsignt (ob-siii'j, r. t. f< L. ohsignare, seal up, 

< ob, Indore, + snjnare, mark, seal : see sign, v.] 
To s«*nl, or ratify by sealing; obsignate.* 

The sacra nient of His Body and Blood, whereby He doth 
rcpieHi'nl. and unto our faith give and otmyn unto us Him- 
self wholly, with all the merits and glory of His Body and 
Bhani. J. Bradford, better on tlic Mass, Sept. 2, 1654. 

obsignatet (ob-sig'nat), r. i. f< L. obsignatus, 
]i|). of obsignare, seal up : see obsign.] To seal ; 
ratify; confirm. 

As cireuriieJsioii was a seal of the covenant made witli 
Abiahum and his posterity so keeping (lie sabbath did 
obsignate the covenant madti with the clijhlreii of Israel 
after their dcliveiy out of Egypt. 

Barruie, Expos, of Decalogue. 

obsignationt (ob-sig-na'shqn), n. [< LL. obsig- 
natioin-), a sealing up, < iL, obsignare, seal up: 



obfligi&atioii 

see ohaignatet ohsign,^ The act of sealing ; rati- 
fication by sealing ; confirmation. 

This is a sacrament, and not a sacrifice : for in this, using 
it as we should, we receive of Qodobiiffnatimmd full cor* 
tiflcate of Christ's body broken for our sins, and his blood 
shed for our iniquities. 

J. J)ra4fordf Works (Parker Soc., 1863X II. 289. 
obsignatoryt (ob-sig'na-to-ri), a. [< L. as if 
*ohsignatoriu8f < ohHignare, seal up: see ohmg- 
nate, ohsign.'] Ratifying; confirming by seal- 
ing; coimrniatory. 

Obrignatory signs. 

Bp. Ward, in Parr's Letters of Usher, p. 441. 
obsolesce (ob-so-les'), V. i, ; pret. and pp. obso- 
lescedy ppr. obsolescing, [< L. dbaolescere, pp. 
obeolehiHyyf^hT out, fall into disuse, grow old, 
decay, inceptive of ohnolere (rare), w-ear out, de- 
cay, appar. < ob, before, + solcre, be wont ; or 
else < obs'y a form of 06 -, + olercy grow(cf. adO‘ 
lesccnt).'] To become obsolescent; fall into 
disuse. 

Intermediate between the English which I have been 
treating of and English of recent emergence stands that 
which is obsolemng. F. Hail, Mod. Eng., p. 266. 

obsolescence (ob-so-les'ens), n. l<obsoleifcen(t) 
+ -CP.] 1. The state or process of becoming 

obsolete. — 2. In enimi.y an obsolete part of 
a mark, stria, etc.: as, a band with a central 
obsolescence, 

obsolescent (ob-so-los'ont), «. [< L. ohsolea- 
ccn{U)Sy ppr. of obaolescercy fall into disuse: see 
obsolMce,'] 1. Becoming obsolete; passing out 
of use: as, an obsolescent word or custom. 

All the words compounded of here and a preposition, 
except hereafter, are obsolete or obaolegcent. 

Johnson, Diet., under Hereout. 

Almost always when religion comes before us histori- 
cally it is seen consecrating . . . conceptions obsolete or 
dbtoUaoent. J. M. Sedey, Nat Eeligion, p. 229. 

2 . laentom.y somewhat obsolete ; imperfectly 
visible. aSyn. 1. AnderU, Old, Anti^, etc. Bee aneievdJ, 
obsolete (ob'so-lot), a, [= F. obaoUte s= 8p. 
pg. obsolete =:‘lt. ossoleto, < L. obaoletns, worn 
out, gone out of use, pp. of obaolescercy wear 
out: see obsolesce,’] 1. Gone out of use; no 
longer in use : as, an obsolete word ; an obsolete 
custom; au obsolete la,w. Abbreviated 0 &/ 7 . 

But most [Orders] are very particular and obaolete in 
their Dres^ as being the liustic Habit of old times, with- 
out Linnen, or Ornaments of the present Age. 

Lidsr, Journey to Paris, p. 19. 

What makes a word dbudete more than general agree- 
ment to forbear? Johnson, 

The fashion seems every day growing still more obsolete. 

Ouldstnith, 1'hc Bee, No. 6. 

The progress of science is so rapid that what seemed 
the most profound learning a few years ago may to-day 
be merely an exploded fallacy or an obsolete theory. 

J. W. Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 18. 

2. In deacripHvv zolil.y indistinct; not clearly 
or iShai^ly marked; applied to colors, faded, 
dim: as, an obsolete piii 7 >le; applied to orna- 
ments or organs, very imperfectly developed, 
hardly perceptible: as, obsolete strifie, spines, 
ocelli. It is often employed to denote the lack or im- 
perfect development of a character which is distinct in 
the opposite sex or in a kindred species or genus. =: 8 yn. 

1. Ancient, Old, Antique, etc. See ancient^ . 
obsolete (ob'so-let), r.; nret. and pp. obsoleied, 

ppr. obsoleting, [< L. oosoletvsy pp. of ohsolcs- 
cere, wear out: Bee obsolete, a.] 1. intrans. To 
become obsolete; pass out of use. F, Hall, 
[Rare.] 

Il.t trans. To make obsolete ; render disused. 

Thoso Ibooks] that as to authority are obsoleted. 

Boyer North, Examen, p. 24. {Davies.) 

obsoletely (ob'so-let-li), adv. In descriptive 
zooL, in an obsolete manner; not plainly: as, 
obsoletely pimetwred, striate, etc. 
obsoleteness (ob'so-let-nes), n, 1. The state 
of being obsoh'te or out of use. 

The reader is therefore embarrassed at once with dead 
and with foreign languages, wiUi obsoleteness and innova- 
tion. 

Johnson, Proposals for Printing the Works of Shakspeare. 

2. In descriptive zobl, the state of being abor- 
tive, or so imperfectly developed as to be in- 
distinct or scarcely discernible. 

obsoletion (ob-so-ie'shon), 71. [< obsolete + 

-io/j.] The act of becoming obsolete; disuse; 
discontinuance. 

l*roper lamentation on the obsolrtion of ChHstmas gam- 
bols and pastimes. Reals, To his Urothors, Dec. ^ 1817. 

obsoletism (ob'so-let-izm), n. [< obsolete + 
-ism.] A eiistoiii, fashion, word, or the like 
which has become obsolete or gone out of use. 

Does, then, the warrant of a single person validate a ne- 
oterism, or, what is scarcely distinguishable therefrom, a 
resuscitated ohsoleteisinf F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 86. 
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obstacle (ob^sta-kl), n. and a. [< ME. ohstaole, 
< OF. obstacle^' ostaclef F. ohataele ss Sp. obatd^ 
culo = Pg. obataeulo =s It. oatacolo, < LL. oh- 
ataculnm, a hindrance, obstacle, < L. obstare, 
stand before, stand against, withstand, < ob, be- 
fore, against, + stand: nee state, stand,] 

1. 71. 1. That which opposes or stands in the 
way ; something that obstructs progress ; a hin- 
drance or obstruction. 

If all obdades were out away, 

And that my path were even to the orown, 

As my ripe revenue and due by birth. 

Shak., Kioh. III., lii. 7. 160. 

I fear you will meet with divers obstades in the Way, 
which, if you cannot remove, you must overcome. 

UoweU, Letters, ii. 1. 

The Egyptians warned me that Buox was a place of o6- 
stades to pugrims. B. F. Burton, El-Medinali, p. 90. 

2. Objection; opposition. 

Whan the Chane saghe that the! made non obstade to 
performen his Commondement, thanne he thoughto wol. 

Mandeoille, Travels, p. 226. 
ObBtade-race. a race, as in a steeplechase, in which ob- 
stacles have to ne surmounted or oircum vented. 

For some time he becomes engaged in a terrible obda- 
de-rcboe, and makes little progress. 

Fortnighay Bev., N. S., XLIII. 93. 
sSyn. Difficulty, Obstacle, Obstrudion,lmpedi7nent, check, 
barrier. A difficulty embarrasses, an obdaele stops us. W e 
remove |or overcome] the one, wc surmount the other. 
Generally the first expresses something arising from the 
nature and circumstanoes of the affair; the second some- 
thing arising from a foreign cause. An obdruction blocks 
the passage, and is generally put in the way intentionally. 
An impediment literally clogs the feet and so may con- 
tinue with one, hindering his progress, while a d^eulty 
once overcome, an obstade once surmounted, or an ob- 
struction once broken down, leaves one free to go forward 
without hindrance. 

‘*The Conquest of Mexico” was achieving itself under 
difficulties hai'dly less formidable than thoso encountered 
by Cortes. O. W. H dines, Emerson, i. 

The great obstade to progress is pr^udice. 

Bovde, Summoides of Thought, Prejudice. 

In general, contest by causing delay is so mischievous 
an obstruction of Justice that the courts ought to be astute 
to detect it and prompt to suppress it. 

The Century, XXX. 828. 
Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we march'd on without impediment. 

Shak., Rich. III., v. 2. 4. 

II. «. Obstiuato ; gttibboru. [Prov. Eng. or 
humorous.] 

Fie, Joan —that thou wilt be so obstade! 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 4. 17. 

obstaclenesst, W. [< obstacle, a,, 4- -wfs^.] Ob- 
stinacy. 

How long shal I, lining here in earth, striue with vour 
unfaythfnl obstades f J. UdaU, On Mark lx. 

Obstancet (ob'stans), n, [ME., takou in sense 
of ‘substance^; K OF. obstance,<. L. obstantia, 
a withstanding, resistance, < ohsta7i{t-)s, ppr. 
of obstare, withstand; see obstacle.] 1. Bub- 
stance; essence. 

The obstanoe of this felynge fof delight produced in the 
soul by song] lyes in the lufo of Ihesu, M'hilke es fedde and 
lyghtenedc by swllke manor of sanges. 

Uampde, Proso Treatises (E. E. T. H.X p. 18. 

2. Opposition. 

obstanevt (ob'stan-si), n. [As obstatice (see 
-ciy).] Same as obstance, 1. 

It [tlio obstinacy of a wife] doUi indeed but irrita reddere 
sponsulia, annul the contract ; after marriage it is of no ob- 
stands. B. Jonson, Epicosne, v. 8. 

obsta principiis (ob'sta prm-sip'i-is). [L. 
(Ovid, Rem. Amor., 91); obsta, 2d pers. sjng. 
imp. of obstare, withstand; principiis, dat. of 
prmcipi mn , beginning.] Withstand tiie begin- 
nings — that is, resist the first insidious ap- 
proaches of aii.>4hing dangerous or evil. 

ODStetric (ob-stet'rik), a, [= F. obsletrUpte = 
Sp. ohstetri'ea, n., obstetrics; Pg. obstetrico, m., 
ohstetriea, f,, an obstetrician; < NL. obsietriem, 
a var. (accom. to adjectives in -ims) of L. ob- 
sietridns (> E. ohstetrUdous), pertaining to a 
midwife, neut. pi. ohstetrida (> E. obstetricy), 
obstetrics, < ohstetrix, a midwife, lit. ‘ she who 
stands before,’ sc. to assist, < obstare, pp, ob- 
status, stand before : see obstacle,] Same as ob- 
stetrical, 

obstetrical (ob-stet'ri-kal), a, [< ob8tet7ic + 
-al,] Of or pertaining to midwifery: ae, obstet- 
rical skill; obstetriml surgery.— Obstetrical for- 
ceps, forceps used in cases of difllcult delivery. See out 
in next column. - Obstetxloal toad, the nurse-frog, Aly- 
tes obstetricans. See Alytcs. 

obstetricatef (ob-stet'ri-kat), v, [< LL. obsteU 
rlcattw, pp. of hbsfctricare, be a midwife, < L. 
ohstetrix (-fr/c-), b midwife; see obstetric,] 1. 
intra7is. To perform the office of a midwife. 

Nature does obdetricatc, and do that office of herself 
when it is the proper season 

Evelyn, Sylva, U. 6. {Davies,) 



Obstetrical Forceps. 

a, blades; A locks; c, handles; ofc/, rings for obtaining a firm grasp 
of the locked instniment by the accoucheur. The blades are sepa- 
rately introduced, and after two separate parts or “ liranches ” are 
locked together ate used to grasp the head of the child in amisting 
delivery. 

II. trans. To assist or promote by performing 
the office of a midwife. 

None so obdetrioated the birth of the expedient to answer 
both Brute and his Trojans' advantage. 

Waterhouse, On Fortesoue, p. 202. {LiUham.y 

obstetricationt (ob-stet-ri-ka'shon), n, [< ob- 
stetricate + -ion,] The office of, or the assis- 
tance rendered by, a midwife ; delivery. 

He shall be by a healthful bbstetrication drawn forth into 
a larger prison of the world ; there indeed he hath elbow- 
room enough. HaU, Fi'ee l^soner, § 4. 

obstetrician (ob-ste-trish'an), n, [< obstetric 
+ -ian.] One skilled in obstetrics; an accou- 
cheur; a midwife. 

obstetricioiis (ob-sto-trish'us), a, [< L. obste^^ 
trioius, pertaining to a midwife : see obstetric,] 
Pertaining to obstetrics; obstetrical; hence, 
helping to produce or bring forth. 

Yet is all humane teaching but maieutical or obstetri- 
dous. Cudworth, Intellectual System, i. 4. 

obstetrics (ob-stet'riks), n, [PI. of obsUiric: 
see -fC8.] "That department of medical art 
which deals with parturition and the treatment 
and care of women during pregnancy and child- 
birth ; the practice of miawifery. 

obstetricy (ob-stet'ri-si), n, [= Sp. Pg. ohste- 
fricittrrlt. ohetricia,i,,i L. obstetricia, neut. pi., 
obstotries: see obstetric,] Same as obstetrics, 
Dunglison, [Rare.] 

obstetrist (ob-steVrist), n, [< obstetr{ics) + 
-ist. ] One versed in the study or skilled in the 
practice of obstetrics ; an obstetrician. 

The same consummate obstetrist . . . insisted upon the 
rule, now generally adopted, of not removing the placenta 
if it in any degree adhere. 

B. Barnes, Dis. of Women, xxxvi. 

ohstetrix (ob-stet'riks), w. [= OF. obstctrice =s 
Pg. obstetriz, < L. ohstetrix, a midwife : see ob- 
stetric,] A woman who renders professional 
aid to women in labor; a midwife. 

obstinacy (ob'sti-na-si), n, [< ME. obstinade, 
< OF. ^obstmade, (. ML. obstinacia, ohstmatia, 
var. of oh8U7iacio{n-), for ohstinatio{n-), obsti- 
natenoss : see obstimite and obstinatio7i,] 1 . The 
character or condition of being obstinate ; per- 
tinacious adherence to an opinion, iiurjiose, or 
course of conduct, whether nght or wrong, and 
in spite of argument or entreaty ; a fixedness, 
and generally an unreasonable fixedness, of 
opinion or resolution, that cannot be shaken ; 
stubbornness ; pertinacity. 

And yf ther be eny restreynt, detiyinge, obdinacys, or 
contradiccion made by eny persone ur persunes that 
owith to paye such sumroe forfet, that then vpimn reson- 
able warynynge made to them they to appere aforn the 
xxiiij. English (Bids (E. E. T. S.), p. 860. 

Only sin 

And hellish obstinacy tie thy tongue. 

Shak., All's Well, 1. 8. 186. 

2. An unyielding character or quality; con- 
tinued resistance to the operation of remedies 
or to palliative measures ; as, the obstinacy of 
a fever or of a cold. ssSjni. 1. lioggeduess, headiness, 
wilfulneas, o1>duracy. See obstinate. 

obstinate (ob'sti-nat), a, [< ME. ohstenatc, < 
OF. obsiinat, also o1)8tind, F. ohsiinA = 8^. Pg. 
ohstinado = It. O8ti7iato, < L. obsHtiatus, firmly 
set, resolute, stubborn, obstinate, pp. of ob- 
stinare, set one^s mind firmly upon, resolve, < 
ob, before, + ^sUnare, < stare, stand; see state. 
Cf. destine, destinate.] 1. Pertinaciously ad- 
hering to an opinion, purpose, or course of ac- 
tion ; not yielding to argument, persuasion, or 
entreaty ; headstrong. 

He thought he wold noo more be obstenate. 

And gaue them respite be fore them euerychon. 

Oenerydes (£. E. T. S.), 1. 1664. 

The queen is obdinate, 

Stubborn to Justice, apt to accuse it 

Shak., Hen. VIII., il. 4. 121. 

I'm an obdinate old fellow when I’m in the wrong ; but 
you shall now find me as steady in the right. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, ill. 7. 

2. Springing from or indicating obstinacy. 



olatliiftte 

1 baTe lcn 0 Wii great oorei done by tMinaU reeolatloni 
ot drlnU^ no ynnt. Sir If. Temple. 

8, Not easily controlled or removed; iinyield- 
ing to treatment: as, an obstinate cough; an 
obstinate headache. 

Bisguat conceal’d 

la oftentimea proof of wiadom. when the fault 
la obaHncUe, and cure beyond our reach. 

Cotaper, Task, 111. 40. 
egyn. 1. Ohatinate, Stubborn, TrUraetable, Refraetory, Con- 
tumaciouM, pertinaciuua^ headatrong, unyielding, dogged, 
wilful, peralatent^ immovable, inflexible, firm, resolute. 
The first five words now imply a strong and vicious or 
disobedient refusal to yield, a resolute or unmanageable 
standing upon one’s own will. Stubborn, is strictly nega- 
tive : a etuobom child will not listen to advice or com- 
manda, but perhaps has no deflulte purpose of his own. 
Obetinate is active : the obeUwUe man will carry out his in- 
tention in spite of advice, remonstrance, appeals, or force. 
The last three of the italicised words imply disobedience to 
proper authority. InPraelam, literally not to be drawn, 
handled, or governed, is negative; so is refraatriry: both 
suggest Bullenness or perverseness; refractory is more 
appropriate where resistance is physical : hence the ex- 
tension of the word to apply to metals. Contutnadove 
combines pride, haughtiness, or insolence with disobedi- 
ence; in law it means wilfully disobedient to the orders 
of a court. 

Obetinate man, still to persist in his outrage 1 

ColdamUh, Good-natured Man, v. 
Cupid indeed is obefinate and wild, 

A stubborn go<l ; but yet the god 's a child. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love, 1. 7. 

I now condemn that pride which had made me refractory 
to the hand of correction. OoldsmUh, Vicar, xvlii. 

If he were oontumadoue, he might be excommunicated, 
or, in other words, be deprived of all civil rights and im- 
prisoned for life. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

obstinately (ob'sti-nat-li), adv. In an obsti- 
nate maimer; with fixedness of purpose not to 
be shaken, or to be shaken with difficulty; stub- 
bornly; pertinaciously. 

There is a credence in my heart. 

An esperance so obstinately strung. 

That doth invert the attest of eyes and oars. 

Shak., T. and C., v. 2. 121. 

For Vespasian himselfe, at the beginning of his empire, 
he was not so obstinately bent to obtain o vnreasonable 
matters. Svr H. SavUe, tr. of Tacitus, p. 01. 

obstinateness (ob'sti-nat-nes), ??. The quality 
of being obstinate ; obstinacy. 

An ill fashion of stiffness and inflexible obstinateneM, 
stubbornly refusing to stoop. 

Bp. Uall, Sermons, Horn. xii. 2. 

obstinatlonf (ob-sti-na^slipu), n, [Early mod. 
E. ohstynacyon, < OF. oh'itHnation, F. ohsUm- 
Mon ss Bp. obatinacion = Pg. ohsUnag&o = It. 
ostinasionCf < L. ohstinatio{n-), firmness, stub- 
bornness, < obsfinara, set one’s mind firmly 
upon, resolve upon ; see obstinate.’} Obstinate 
resistance to argument, persuasion, or entreaty; 
wilful pertinacity, especially in an unreason- 
able or evil course ; stubbornness ; obstinacy. 
Jer, Taylor. 

God doth not charge angels in this text f Job iv. 18] with 
rebellion, or obstination, or any heinous crime, but only 
with folly, weakness, infirmity. JDonne, Sermons, xxii. 

Obstinedt (ob'stind), a, [As ohsihi{ate) 4* -ed2.] 
Hardened ; made obstinate or obdurate. 

You that doo shut your eyes against the rales 
Of glorious Light, which shincth in oiir dayes ; 

‘Whose spirits, 8elf-ol!w4tn’d in old musty Error, 
Itepulse the Truth . . . 

Which day and night at your deaf Doors doth knock. 
Silvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, li., The Magnificence. 

Obstipatet (ob'stl-pat), v. t.; prot. and pp. obsti- 
pate% ppr. obstipating, [< ML. obstqnitus, pp. 
of ohstiparey stop up, *< L. oh, agaiiisf , 4- stiparCy 
crowd: see comtipate.} To stop up, as chinks. 
Bailey y 1731 . 

Obstiliation (ob-sti-pa'shqn), w. [< ML. as if 
*^ob8tipatio{n‘)y <. obstipare, stop up; see obsii- 
pate,} If. The act of stopping up, as a pas- 
sage. — 2. In med,y costivoness; constipation. 

Btruotura) affections of the intestines are important, 
measurably or chiefly as giving rise to obstipation due to 
mechaniom obstruction to the passage ot tho intestinal 
contents. Flint, Pract. of Med., p. 8fiH. 

Obstreperate (ob-strep'e-rat), v. i. ; pret. and 
pp. ohstreperatedy ppr. obstrepern ting, [< obslrcp- 
er-ous 4- --ate^,} To make a loud, clamorous 
noise. 

Thump — thump — thump — obstreperated the abbess 
of Andouillets, with the end of her gold-headed cane 
against the bottom of tho calash. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, viL 22. 

obstreperous (ob-strep'e-rus), a. [< LL. oh- 
strepemsy clamorous, CL*.’ ohstrepercy clamor at, 
drown with clamor, < o6, before, upon, 4- sirc- 
perSy roarj rattle. Cf. perstreperous.} Making 
a great noise or outcry ; clamorous ; vociferous ; 
npisy. 

OhetTsperous carl ! 

J£wy throat's tempest could o'erturn my house, 
What satisfaction were it for thy child ? 

Fletehcr and Hovdey, Maid in the Mill, ill. 1. 
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Bto that speaks for himself, being a traitor, doth defend 
his treason ; thou art a capital obstreperous malefactor. 

Shirley, Traitor, ili. 1. 

The retired, who spends alone his days, 

And flies th obstreperous voice of public praise. 

CraJbbe, V^rks, L 203. 

Many a dull Joke honored with much obstreperous fat- 
sided laughter. Iroiiuj, Knickerbocker, p. 804. 

■»SyiL Tumultuous, boisterous, iiproaiious. 
obstreperously (ob-str(3p'e-rus-li), adv. In an 
obstreperous manner; loudly; clamorously; 
vociferously : as, to behave obstrepet'ously, 
obstreperousness (ob-strop'c-ruK-ncs), n. The 
state or character of being obstreperous; cla- 
mor; rude outcry. 

A numerous crowd of silly women and young people, 
who seemed to he hugely taken and enamour'd with his ob- 
streperousness and undecent cants. 

Wood, AthonsD Oxon.,11. 678. 
obstriett (qb-strikt^), a, [< L. ohslrictus, pp. of 
obstringercy bind about: see ohstringe,} Bound- 
en; obliged. 

To whom he recogniseth hymself to be so moche indebt- 
ed and obstricte that non of thiso your difficulties ahalbe 
the stop or let of this desired conjunceion. 

Stott' Papers, i. 262. (Halliivell.) 

obstriction (qb-strik'shon), u, f< L. as if *o/>- 
8trictio(n-)y < obsiringere, pp. obstrictuSy bind 
about, bind up: mo obtsiringe. CL constriction y 
restriciion,} The condition of being bound or 
constrained ; obligation. 

And hath full right to exempt 

Whom so it pleases him by choice 

From national obstriction. MUton, 8. A.,L 312. 

Obstringet (qb-strinj')» V. /. [< L ohstringercy 
bind about, ‘close up by binding, < o6, before, 
about, 4- Htringere, strain: seo strain^y strin- 
gent,} To bind; oblige; lay under obligation. 

How much he . . . was and is ohstringed and bound to 
your Grace. 

Gardiner, in Pococke’s Records of Reformation, I. 96. 

l(J^nc?/c. Diet.) 


obstupefactioii 

trees ; the obstrucUon of one^s progress or move- 
ments. — 2. That with which a passage is block- 
ed or progress or action of any kind hindered or 
impeded ; anythinf? that stops, closes, or bars 
the way ; obstacle ; impediment ; hindrance : as, 
obstructions to navigation; an obstruction to 
Xirogress. 

This is evident to any formal capacity ; there Is no ofr- 
abrucHon in this. Stmk., T. N., II. 6. 129. 

A populai’ assembly free from cbstructiom. Svnft. 

In this country for the last few years the government 
has been the chief obstructitm to the common wen). 

Rmerson, Affairs in Kansas. 

Sf. Stoppage of the vital function ; death. 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 

To lie ill cold ohstruCtimi, and to rot. * 

Shak., M. for M., ill. 1. 119. 

4 . Systematic and persistent factious opposi- 
tion, especially in a legislative body; factious 
attempts to hinder, delay, defeat, or annoy. 

Every form of revolt orobstrucHtm to this bare majority 
is a crime of unpardonable magnitude. 

ForinighUy Rev., li. 8., XL. 141. 

Obstruction had been freely practised to defeat not only 
bills restraining the liberty of the subject In Ireland, but 
many other measures. 

J, Bryce, New Princeton Rev., III. 62. 

^‘Syn. 2. Difficulty, Impediment, etc. (see obstaeleX bar, 
barrier. 

obBtructionism (ob-stmk'shqn-izm), n, [< ob- 
struction 4- -ism,} The principles and prac- 
tices of an obstructionist, especially in a l(*gi8- 
lative body ; systematic or persistent obstruc- 
tion or opposition, as to progress or change, 
obstructionist (qb-struk^sbqn-ist), n, [< ob- 
struction 4* One who ^actiously opposes 

and hinders the action of others; specifically, 
one who systematically, persistently, and fac- 
tionsly hinders the transaction of business in 
a legi.slative assembly; an obstructive; a fili- 
buster. 


obstropulous (ob-strop'il-his), a. A vulgar cor- 
ruption of obstreperous, 

I hoard him veiy obstropulous in his sleep. 

Smollett, Rudorick Random, vlii. 

obstruct (qb-strukt'), v, t. [< L. ohstructus, 
pp. otobstrucre (> It. ostruirc:= Pg. Sp. obstruir 
= F. ohstruer)y build before or against, block 
up, obstruct, < oby before, + struercy build ; see 
structure, Cf. construct, instruct, etc.] 1. To 
block up; stop up or close, as a way or pas- 
sage; fill wdth obstacles or impediments that 
prevent passing. 

Obstruct the month of hell 
For ever, and seal up liis ravenous jaws. 

Milton, T. L., x. tiSG, 

'Tis he th’ obstructed paths of sound shall eloar, 

And bid now music charm th’ unfolding oar. 

Pope, Messiah, 1. 41. 

2. To hinder from passing; stop; impede in 
anyway; check. 

From hence no cloud, or, to obstruct his sight, 

Star interposed, however small, he sees. 

MUton, V. L., V. 267. 

I don’t know if it be Just thus to obstruct the union of 
man and wife, GfldcniUh, Vicar, xxvlii. 

On the new stream rolls. 

Whatever rocks obstruct. 

Rromiing, By the Fireside. 


In his [Gallatiii's] efforts this year and in subsequent 
years to cut down appropriations for the army, navy, and 
civil service, ho was rarely successfnl, and earned much 
ill-will aa an obstructionist. It. Adams, Gallatin, p. 180. 

obstructive (ob-struk'tiv), a. and n. [= P. oh- 
strnctifsz Sp.* Pg. ohstruetiro = It. ostruttivOy < 
L. ohstructusy pp. of ohstruo'Cy obstruct : see ob- 
struct} I. a, 1. Serving or intended to ob- 
struct, hinder, delay, or annoy: as, obstrucUve 
parliamtmtary proceedings. 

Tho North, impetuous, rides upon the clouds, 
Dispensing round the Heav’ns obstructine gloom. 

Glooer, On Sir Isaac Newton. 

Within the walls of rorllamcnt they began those obstruc- 
tive tactics which afterwards deprived Parliament of no 
small share of its high repute and of its ancient authority. 

quarterly Rev., CLXIIl. 2«7. 

2. Given to obstructing or impeding; as, ati 
obstructive official. 

Tlic radi and other Turkish nfllciuls were insolent and 
obstructive, 8t> I have got them in irons in the Jail, with six 
of my force doing duty over them. 

Arch. Fortm, Souvenirs of some (Tontinents, p. 111. 

II. w. One who or that which obstructs. («> 
One who or that which opposes pi*ogreBs, reform, or 
change. 

Episcopacy . . . was instituted as an obstructive to the 
diffusion ot schism and heresy. 

Jer. Taylirr, Works (cd. 18:16), It. 149. 


3. To retard; interrupt; delay: as, progress 
is often •distrucled by difficulties, though not 
entirely slopped. 

I confess tho continual Wars between Tonquln and Go- 
chin Ghimi were enough to obstruct the designs of making 
a Voyage to this last. Daiupier, Voyages, II. i. KKl. 

To obstruct process, in law. to hinder or delay inten- 
tionally the officers of the law iti the pcrfoniiance of their 
duties: a punishable offense at law.^Syu. To bar, bar- 
ricade, blockade, arrest, clog, choke, dam up, embarrass. 
See obstacle. 

obstruett, n. [< obstmcly V.} An obstruction. 
[Karc.] 

Oct. f begg’d 

His pardon for return. 

Which soon be granted, 

Being an obstruct [in some editions ofesf-mef] ’tween his lust 
and him. Shak., A. and C., Hi. G. Gl. 

obstructer (o>>-str!ik'tcr), n. One who or that 
which obstructs, hinders, or retards. Also ob- 
.itructor. 

obstruction (ob-stmk'shqn), n, [= F. obstruc- 
tion = Sp. ohstruccion = Pg. ob8truc<;.(7o =: It. 
oslruzwnc, < L. ohstruefio(n-)y a building bc'fo)*e 
or against, a l»lo<*kiiig up, < obstrnerc, x)p. oh- 
structuSy build before or against, obstruct: see 
obstruct,} 1. The act of obstructing, blocking 
up, or impeding ]mssage, or the fact of being 
obsinicted; tlu^ act of impeding passage or 
movement; a stoiqung or retarding ; as, the ob- 
struction of a road or thoroughfare by felled 


“ Incompetent obstructives" are no doubt very objection- 
opfe, but they tf ‘ ' 

done by indiscreet advocates. 


Dompot 

able people, but they tio less Injury fo any cause than is 
* uliacrect ailvocutes. 

Nineteeuth Centurg, XIX. 728. 


(6) One who factiously seeks to o])struct. hinder, or delay 
thctraiii8actl»)n of business, espi-ehilly legislative business. 

obstructively ( ob-st^'u k ' ti v-l i ) , ad t\ In an ob- 
structive inamitu*; by way of obstruction, 
obstructiveness foh-Hlruk'tiv-nes), n. Ten- 
dency to obstruct or opjanso; persistent oppo- 
sition, as to the trsinsactioii oi business; ob- 
structive conduct or tactics. 

obstructor (qb-struk'tqr), n, [< L. as if *ob- 
structor, < ohstrnrrcy pp. ohstructus, obstruct: 
see obstruct, j Same as obstructer. 

One of the piinelpal leadiim Men in that Insurrection, 
and likewise one of the chief Obstructors of the Union. 

Raker, Chronicles, p. 662. 

obstruent (ob'str^^-ent), a, and n, [< L. oh- 
strucn{t-)s, ppr. of ohstruerCy obstruct: sec ob- 
struct.} I. a. Obstructive; ira))eding. 

IL u. Anything that obstructs; especially, 
anything that blocks up the natural passages 
of *the body. 

obstupefadent (ob-stu-pe-fa'shient), a. [<]i. 
obslupcjai'icn{t-)s, ppr. of oh.stupcfaccrc, stu- 
pefy: HPi} ohsfnprfg.} Narcotic; stupefying. 

ODStupefactionf (ob-stii-pe-fak'shqn ), n. [ = It. 
osiupcfasio'tWy < L. as if' ^obstupcfacUo(n-), < 
ohstupefacercy pp. obstupefacius, astonish, stu- 



obstupefaction 

pefy: see obstupefy.'] Stupefaction. Howell^ 
Dodona^s Grove, p. 109. 

obstupefactivet (ob-stu'p§-fak-tiv), a. [As oh* 

8tupefact{ion) + 4v€. C£. stupefaotive.} Stu- 

oWtupefyt (ob-stu'pe-fi), v. t [= It. ostupefarc, 

< L. ohsiiipcfaccrcj astonish, amaze, stupefj^, < 

before, + sttqxfaocre, stupefy: nee stupefy.^ 
To stupefy. 

Bodies more dull and obstupifying, to which they Im- 
pute tliis loss of memory. 

A nnotaUonK on Glanville, etc. (1082), p. 88. (Latham.) 
obtain (pb-tan'), v, [< ME. ^ohtcimm (not found ), 

< OF. obti Hify F. ohtetiir = Sp. ohtever = Pg. oh- 
ter = It. oticncre, < L. ohUnerCy hold, keepj got, 
acquire,* < oh, upon, 4* lenerey hold: see tenant. 
Of. attain, contain, etc.] I. trans. 1. To get; 
procure; secure; accpiire; gain: as, to obtain 
a month’s leave of absence ; to obtain riclies. 

It may he that I may dbUiin children by her. 

tJen. xvi. 2. 

Since his exile ahe hath despised me most, 
Foraworn my company and rail’d ut me. 

That 1 am desperate of ohtainimj lier. 

Shale., T. a. of Y., iii. 2. 5. 

I come with resoiution 
To obtain a suit of you. 

Beau, and FI., Maid a Tnyredy, iii. 2. 
The Duke of Somerset desired tlio Succession, but the 
Duke of York ohUUned it BaJeer, Chronicles, p. 186. 

2. To attain ; reach ; arrive at. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

Looking olao lor the arrival of the rest of hia conaorta ; 
whereof one, atid the principal one, hath not long since 
obtained its imrt Hakluyt (Arber’a Eng. Gamer, I. 469). 

As this is a thing of exceeding great dithculty, the end 
la seldom obtained. Bacon, i*hyaical Fables, iiL, Expl. 

3. To attain or rt^ach by endeavor; succeed 
in (reaching, receiving, or doing something) ; 
manage. 

And other thirtie obtained that the Sunne should statul 
citill for them, as losliuu. Purctuis, Pilgrimage, p. 172. 

Mr. John Eliot . . . hatli obtained to preach to them 
( Indians] ... in their own language. 

Wndhrop, Hist Wow. England, II. 3fl2. 
I would obtain hi bo thought not so inferior as your 
aelves are superior to the most of them who rticelv’d their 
4!ounsell. Milton, Areopagitica, p. 4. 

Hence — 4. To achieve; win. 

1 might have obtained the cause I had In hand without 
casLing such blemisli uimn others as I did. 

WirUhrop, Hist. New England, 11. 142. 
Echinades, made famous by that memoralile Sea-battell 
there obtained against the Turk. Sandy,, Travailes, p. 4. 

To hold; keep; maintain possession of. 

His mother then is mortal, hut his Sire 
He who obtains the moiiarchy«of Jlcaveu. 

MUton, r. K., 1. 87. 

~Byn. Attain, Obtain, Procure. See attain. 

11, intram. 1. To st'curo what one desires 
or strives for ; prevail; succeed. 

Echo. Vouchsafe me, 1 may . . . sing some mourning 
strain 

Over his watery hearse. 

Mot. Thou d« >8t obtain. B. J onsoji, (’ynthia’s Revels, i. 1. 
Too credulous is the (^onfuter, if he thinkc to obtaine 
with me or any rlglit disccrncr. 

Milton, Aimlogy for Sinectyranuus. 
Loss prosperously the second suit obtain'd 
At first with Psyche. Tennyson, Princess, vil. 
I’ho simple heart that freely asks 
In love obtains. 

Whittier, Hermit of the Thehaid. 
To be common or customary; prevail or bo 
established in practice ; bo in vogue ; hold good ; 
subsist; prevail: as, the custom still obtains \ii 
some country districts. 

It hath obtained in ages far removed from the first that 
charity is called rightonusness. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. 17. 
Many other tongues wore kindled from them, ns we sec 
how much this gift of tongues obtained in tlie Church of 
lk>rinth. StiUingJteet, Sermons, 1. ix. 

1'he extremely severe climatical changes which obtain 
In northern Siberia. Hva^, Crayfish, p. 822. 

Then others, following those my mightiest knights, . . . 
Sinn’d also, till the hnithsornc opposite 
Of all my heart had destined did obtain. 

Tennyson, Oainevore. 

3t. To attain; como. 

If a man cannot obtain to that judgment then it is left 
to him generally to be close, and a <llsKcmDler. 

Bacon, Simulation aini I )iKsim illation (ed. 1887). 
Sobriety hath by use obtained to signify temperance in 
drinking. Jer. Taylor, Holy living, ii. 2. 

obtainable (ob-ta'ua-bl), a. [< obtain + -able.'] 
Capable of being obtained, procured, or gained ; 
procurable : as, a dye obtainable from a plant. 
ODtainer (ob-ta'n^r), n. One who obtains. 
Johnson, 

obtainment (pb-tan'ment), ft. [< OF. obtene- 
nient, < obtenir, obtain: see obtain and -ment.'] 
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The aet of obtaining, procuring, or getting; at- 
tainment. 

What is chiefly sought, the obtainmerU of love or quiet- 
ness? Milton, Colasterion. 

Placing a large proportion of the comforts and luxuries 
of life within uur reach, and rendering the obtainment of 
knowledge comparatively easy among the great mass of 
the sons of toil. Qladstofne. 

obtect (ob-tekt'), a. [< L. ohtcctus, pp. of ob- 
tegere, cover over, < oh, over, + tegere, pp. fee- 
tns, cover. Cf. protect^} In entom,, same as 
vbteeted. 

obtected (ob-tek'ted), a. [< obtect + -^>^ 72 .] 

1 . Covered ; protected ; especially, in zoiil,, cov- 

ered with a nard shelly case. — 2. In entom,, 
concealed under a neighboring part: specifi- 
cally said of the hemielytra of a hemipterous 
insect when they are covered by the greatly 
enlarged and shield-like scutellum, as in the 
family Ecutellet'klcp. : opposed to detected Ob- 

tected metamorphosis, a metamorphosis characterized 
liy an obtected pupa. — Obteoted pupa, a pupa in which 
the legs and other oi'gaiis are not free, the whole being 
inclosed with the body in a horny case, as in most Bipte-ra 
and Ij4‘pidoptera. The older entomologists, following Fa- 
hricius, limited this term to pnpeo which have the organs 
outlined on the covering case, as in the Lepuloptera, cor- 
responding to the onrysalids or masked pupa^ of later 
writers. Compare coaretate. See cut under IHptera. 

obtectoyenose (ob-tek-to-ve'nos), a. [< L. oh- 
ieetus, covered over (jrgo obtect)^ 4- venosus, ve- 
nose* : see renose.'i In hot, having the principal 
and longitudinal veins held togeth(*r by simple 
cross-veins : said of leaves. Lindley. [Not in 
use.] 

obtemper (ob-tem'p6r), v. t. [= F. obtemp^rer 
= Sp. obtemperar = It. ottemperarc, < L. obtem- 
perare, comply with, obey, < oh, before, 4* tem- 
perare, observe measure, be moderate: see tem- 
per, c.] To obey; yield obedience to; specifi- 
cally, in Scots law, to obey or comply with (the 
judgment of a court): sometimes with to or nnio. 

The foment desire which I had to obtemper vnto your 
Majestie’s commandement . . . encouraged mec. 

Hudson, tr. of J>u Bartas’s Judith (Ep. l>ed.). (Davies.) 

obtemperatef (ob-tem'p6r-at), v. t. [< L. oh- 
temperatus, pp. of ohtempcrarc, obey: see ob- 
temper.'] To obey ; yield obedience to. Bailey, 
1731. 

obtendt (ob-tend' ), t. [< L. obUmderc, strei ch 
or draw before, < ob, before, 4- tendere, stretch : 
s(‘e tend,] 1. To oppose; hold out in opposi- 
tion. 

’IVas given to you your darling son to shrowd, 

I’o draw the dastard from the ligiiting crowd, 

And for a man obtend an empty cloud. 

Dryden, iEucid, x. 120. 

2. To iiretend; allege; plead as an excuse; 
offer as the reason of anything. 

Thou dost with lies the throne invade. 

Obtending Heaven for whate’er ills hefal. 

Dryden, Iliad, i. 101. 

obtenebratef (ob-teu'e-brat), r. t. [< EL. ob- 
ienebratus, pp. of obtenebrare, make dark, dark- 
en, < oh, before, 4- tenelrrare, make dark, < tvne- 
bra', darkness: see tenebrw,] To make dark; 
darken. Minsheu. 

obtenebrationt (ob-ten-e-bra'shon), n. [= It. 
ottenebrazkme, < LL. ohten€bratio{7i-), < obtene- 
/u7/rr, make dark : nee obtcmehratc.] A darken- 
ing; the act of darkening; darkness. [Rare.] 

In eveiy niegrim or vertigo there is an obtenebratimi 
joined with a semblaiice of taming round. 

Bacon, Nut. Hist. 

obtensiont (ob-ten'shon), «. [< LJj. obtentfo{n-), 
a covering, veiling, obscurity, < L. obtendere., 
pp, ob ten tus, a covering over : see ob tend. ] The 
act of obtending. Johnson. 

obtention (ob-ten'shon), n. [= F. ohtention, 
obtention = Bp. ohlencion = I*g. obtengdo, 
< LL. as if *obtcntio(n-), < L. obUnere, pp. ob- 
tentns, hold, keep, get, acquire: see obtain,] 
Procurement; obtainment. [Rare.] 

There was no possibility of granting a pension to a for- 
eigner who resided in his own country while that coun- 
try was at open war with the land whence he aspired at 
its obtention : a word I make for my passing convenience. 

Mme. D'Arblay, Diary, VII. 140. (Davies.) 

obtest (ob-test'). r. [< OF. ohtester = Pg. oh- 
testar, < L. ohtvstari, call as a witness, < mt, be- 
fore, 4- testari, be a witness; see testament. 
Cf. attest, jtrotest.] I. trans. 1. To call upon 
earnestly; entreat; conjure. 

He lifts his wither’d arms, obUsts the skies ; 

He calls his much-loved son With feeble cries. 

Pope, Iliad, zxii. 45. 

2, To beg ff}tT supplicate. 

Obtest his clemency. Dryden, iEneid, xl. 161. 

Wherein I have to crave (that nothing more hartily I 
can obtest than) your friendly acoeptanee of the same. 

Northbrooke, Dicing (1677). (Nares.) 


oWanmeato 

n. introM. To protest. [Rare.] 

We must not hid them good speed, but oMssf against 
them. WaUrhouss, Apology, fi. 210. 

obtestatef (ob-tes'tftt), v. t. [< L. obtestatus, 
pp. of obtestari, call as a witness: see obtest] 
To obtest. 

Dido herself, with sacred gifts in hands, 

One foot nnboiind, uloathes loose, at th’ altar stands ; 

Keadie to die, the gods slie obtestates. 

Vicars, tr. of Viigil (1682). (Mares.) 

obtestation (ob-tes-ta'shon), n. [< L. obtesta- 
f/o(w-), an adjuring, an entreaty, < obtestari, 
call to witness : see obtest] If. The act of pro- 
testing; a protesting in earnest and solemn 
words, as by calling God to witness ; protesta- 
tion. 

Whether it be by way of exclamation or crying out, ad- 
miration or wondering, imprecation or cursing, obtestation 
or taking God and the world to witnes, or any such like. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 177. 

Antonio asserted this with greate obtestation, nor know 
1 wliat to think of it. J^Jyn, Diary, Jan. 2, 1652. 

2. An earnest or pressing request; a supplica- 
tion; an entreaty. 

Our humblest petitions and obtestations at his feet. 

MUton, Articles of Peace with the Irish. 

obtortiont (ob-tfir'shqn), n . [< LL. obtoriio(n-), 
a twisting, writhing, ’distortion, < L. ohtorgnere, 
pp. ohtortns, twist, writhe. < ob, before, -t- tor- 
quere, twist; see tort] A twisting; a distor- 
tion. 

Whereupon have issued those strange obUniians of some 
particulai* prophecies to private interests. 

Bp. HaU, Works, VIII. 609. (Davies.) 

obtrectf (ob-trekt'), v. t [< L. ohtrectare, de- 
tract from, disparage, < ob, against, 4- tractare, 
draw: see treat. Cf. detract.] To slander; 
calumniate. 

Thou dust ohtrect my flesh and blood. 

Middleton aim Boidey, Fair Quarrel, Iv. 1. 

obtrectationt (ob-trtik-ta'shpn), w. [=OF. ob- 
=Tt. obtrettazione, ? L. obtrectatio(n-), 
detraction, disparagement, < obtrectare, detract 
from, disparage : see ohtrect] Slander; detrac- 
tion ; calumniation. 

When thou art returned to thy several distractions, that 
vanities shall pull tliine eyes, and obtrectation and libel- 
ions defamation of others shall pull thine ears, . . . then 
. . . conijiel thy heart ... to see God. 

Dmine, Beimons, z. 

obtrectatorf (ob'trek-ta-tor), n, [= OF. obtreo- 
tatenr, < L. obtrectator, a detractor, < obtrectare, 
detract: see ohtrect] One who obtrocts or ca- 
lumniates; a slanderer. 

Some were of a very strict life, and a great deal more la- 
borious ill their cure than their obtrectators. 

Bp. Hacket, Ahp. Wiliiams, i. 95. (Davies.) 

obtrianralar (ob-tri-ang'gu-lar), a. [< oh- 4- 
triangmar,] In zodt, triangular with the apex 
in reverse of the ordinary or usual position. 

obtrition (ob-trish'qn), n. [< LL. obiritio(fi-), 
contrition, < L. odtercre, pp. ohtritns, bruise, 
crush, < ob, against, 4- Urcrc, rub; see trite.] 
A breaking or bruising; a wearing away by fric- 
tion. Maunder, 

obtrude (ob-trfid'). pret. and pp. obtruded, 
ppr. obtruding. [< L. ootruderc, thrust or press 
upon, thrust into, < ob, before, 4- trudere, thrust. 
Cf. extrude, intrude, protrude.] I, trans. To 
thrust prominently forward; especially, to 
thrust forward witfi undue prominence or im- 
portunity, or without solicitation; force for- 
ward or upon any one : often reflexive ; as, to 
obtrude onc^s self or one’s opinions upon a per- 
son’s notice. 

I’he thing they shun doth follow them, truth as It were 
even obtruding itsdj into tlielr knowledge, and not per- 
mitting them to he so ignorant as they would be. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 2. 

No maruell if he fPostollusl obtrude vpon credulitie such 
dream es as that India should bee so called, or Hundia, as 
being Itidasa orientalis. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 462. 

Was it not he who upon the English obtruded new Cere- 
monies, upon the Soots a new Liturgie? 

MUton, Eikonoklastes, xiil. 
1 tired of the same black teasing lie 
Obtruded thus at every turiu 

Brmoning, King and Book, 1. 286. 
esSjm. Irdrude, Obtrude. See intrude. 

II. intrans. To be thrust or to thrust one’s 
self prominently into notice, especially in an 
unwelcome manner; intrude. 

obtruder (ob-trfi'der), n. One who obtrudes. 

Do justice to the inventors or publishers of true experi- 
ments, as well as upon the obtruders of false ones. JBkryle. 

obtruncate (ob-tmng'kat), v. t ; pret. and pp. 
obtruncated, ppr. obtruncating. [< L. ohtrunca- 
tus, pp. of obtruncare, cut off, lop away, trim, 
prune, < ob, before, 4- truncare, cut off; see 
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truneate*"] To out or lop oflP ; deprive of a limb ; 

lop. 

I 4 )w (truncated pyramidi. Swye. BrU., XU. 828. 


obtruncate (ob-trung'kat), a, [< L. ohtrunca- 
tiiSj pp.s se® verb.] Lopped or cut off 
short; truncated. 


Those props on which the knees oblruncat^^ stand. 

London Crieti (1806). 

obtruncation (ob-trung-ka'shpn), n. [< h. ob- 
truncatlo^-n-), a cutting off, pruning, < ohtnm- 
earr, cut off: see obtruncate.'] The act of ob- 
truncating, or of lopping or cutting off. 
obtruncator (ob'trung-ka-tor), M. [< obtrun- 
cate + -ofl.] One who cuts off. [Kjiro.J 

The English King, Defender of the Faith and ohtrunca- 
tor of conjugal heads, gave monasteries and convents to 
his counsellors and courtiers. 

No. 8289, p. 707. 


obtrusion (pb-tro'zhon), n. [< LL. ohtnmo(ti-), 
a thrusting m, <L. obiruderCf pp. obtrunm, tlirust 
in: nea obtrude.] The act of obtruding ; an un- 
due and unsolicited thrusting forward of some- 
thing upon the notice or attention of others, or 
that which is obtruded or thrust forward: as, 
the obtrusion of crude opinions on the world. 


He never reckons those violent and inerc-iless ohirviriom 
which for almost twenty yeares ho had bin forcing upon 
tender consciences by all sorts of Persocutloii. 

MUtmi, Eikonoklastes, xi. 


obtrusionist (pb-tr 6 'zhpn-ist), n. [< obtrusion 
+ -ist.] One who obtrudes ; a person of obtru- 
sive manners ; one who favors obtrusion, 
obtrusive (pb-trd'siv), a. [< Ij, ohirndere, pp. 
obtrusHs^ tnriist in, + -ive.] Disposed to ob- 
trude; given to thrusting one’s self or one’s 
opinions upon the company or iioti<*e of others ; 
forward (applied to j^ersons) ; unduly promi- 
nent (applied to things). 

Her virtue, and the conscience of her worth. 

That would be woo’d, and not unsought be won. 

Not obvious, not ohtnudve, but retired. 

Milton, r. L., viii. 504, 

Too soon will show, like nests on wintry houghs, 
OhtrvMoe emptiness. Lmvell, Parting of the Ways. 


obtrusively (ob-trd'siv-li), adv. In an obtru- 
sive manner; forwardly; with undiu' or unwel- 
come promineiK'e. 

obtrusiveness (pb-trd'siv-nes), V. The state or 
character of being obtrusive, 
obtund (ob-tund'), V. t. [< \i. ohtundere, strike 
at or upon, beat, blunt, dull, < o/>, upon, + 
tundere, strike. Of. eontund,] I’o dull ; blunt ; 
quell ; deaden ; reduce the pungency or violent 
action of anything. 

They f.Toiin-a-Nokes and John-n-StilesI wore tlie greatest 
wranglers tliat ever lived, and have tilled all (Mir law-books 
with the obtundinj/ story of their suits and trials. 

Milton, (kdasterion. 


Avicen countermands letting hlood in choleric b(KU(*s, 
because he esteems the hlood a bridle of gall, obtiindint/ 
its acrimony and llcrceness. Harvey, Consumptions. 


If heavy, slow blows be given, an obtinidiny cfft^ct will 
probably set in at once. 

liuck'n Handbook of Med, Sciences, TV. 657. 

obtundent (ob-tun'dent), a. and n, [< L. ob~ 
tundcu{U)s^ ppr. of obtundrre, blunt, dull: sec 
obtund,] I, a. Dulling; blunting. 

II. w. 1. A mucilaginous, oily, bland sub- 
stance employed to prottjct jtarls from irrita- 
tion : nearly the same as dvmuleent . — 2. In den- 
tistry, a medicine used to blunt or deaden the 
nerves of a tooth. 

ObtlUldity (ob-tun'dj-ti), n. [Irreg. < obtund, r., 
+ -ity.] The state of being dulled or blunted, 
as the seiisibilit y of a nervt*. Med. News, XLIX. 


t . ; pret. and pp. obtu- 
[< L. obturatus, pp. of 
" ‘ = OF. ob- 


obturate (ob'tti-rat), v 
rated, i)pr. obturating. 

obturare (> It. otturarc = Sp. obturar 

turer), stop up, close, < ob, before, + *Uirare 
(not found in the simple form).] To occlude, 
stop, or shut ; effect obturation in. 

Obturating (ob'tu-ra-ting), p, a. That stops or 
plugs up ; used in closing or stopping U]) : spe- 
cifically applied to a primer for exploding the 
charge of powder in a cannon, and at the samt^ 
time closing the vent, thus preventing the rush 
of gas through it in firing. 

TTu'ee forms of an obturating primer have been manii- 
lactured recently at the Frankfort Arsenal. . . . Two of 
... are closely allied to the Krupp ohtti- 
^tiif^frlction primer ; the third is an electric primer, 
wea. A. V. BenM, in Kep. of Chief of Ordnance, 1884, p. 18. 


ol^nration (ob-tu-ra'shqn), 71. [= Sp. obtura- 
< LL. ^oht7iratio{n-)\ < L. obturare, stop up, 
Close: see obturate.] 1. The act of closing or 
sw^ing up, or the state or condition of being 
obstructed or closed. 
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Some are deaf by an outward obturation, whether by the 
prejudice of the Teacher or by secular occasions and dis- 
tractions. Bp. Hall, Deaf and Dumb Man Cured. 

2. Specifically, in gun., the act of closiim a 
hole, joint, or cavity so as to prevent the now 
of gas tlirough it: as, the obturation of a vent, 
or of a powder-cliamber. See Jh'tneture, gas- 
cheeJe, obturator. 

The rapid deterioration of the vents of heavy guns in 
filing the large charges now in vogue renders it indispen- 
sable that sum<‘ voiit-sealing deviet^ be employed to prevent 
the rush of gas through thi‘ vent. 'I'he most convenient 
way of efiocting this obturation of the vent is through the 
action of the primer by which the piece is fired. 

Oen. S. V. Bem% in Rep. of Chief of Ordnance, 1884, p. 18. 

obturator (ob'tu-ra-tor), n. [XL., < L. obtu- 
rnrv, stop up : sco obturate.] Tliat which closes 
or stops up an entrance, cavity, or the like. 
Specifically — (o) In zttoL and anat , that which obturates, 
closes, shuts, or stops up; a part or organ that occludes a 
cavity or passage; specilieally applied to several struc- 
tiires: see phrases below. <6) Mild., a device for pre- 
venting the flow of gas Miioiigh a joint or hole; a gas- 
check; any contrivance f(»r sealing tins vent or chamhor 
of a cannon and preventing the eseapt' of gas in tli ing, such 
as an obturating primer, a Jlroadwell ring, a Freirc obtu- 
rator, a Do Hange obturator, or an Armstrong gas-eluick. 
See gas-check, fennel are, and cut under canmni. {e) In 
mrg , an artificial plate for closing an abnormal opening, 
as that us(*d in cleft i>alati},— Obturator artery, usually 
abruncli of the internal iliac, w'bieh passes through the ob- 
turator foramen to escape fi oin the pelvic cavity. It some- 
times arises from the epigastric, and the vaiiations in its 
origin and course are of great .siirgicMil interest in relation 

tofemoral hernia.— Obturator canaL SeceurtuZi.- Ob- 
turator extemus, a muscb* arising from tin; obturator 
membrane and adjacent honrs. upon the outer surface 
of the pelvis, and inserted into the digital fossa of the tro- 
chanter major of the femur. It is very constant in verte- 
brates, even down to Imtracliians — ()bturatOr fasCia. 
Sce/uwm.— Obturator foramen. 'Aooforameyi, and cuts 
under innomiiutfnm, marsupial, and sacrari-um Obtu- 
rator hernia, hernia tlu'ough the obturator foramen. — 
Obturator Intemus, a tniisde wlueb arises fiom the 
obturator tnembrane and adjacent bones on the inner 
surface of the pelvis, and winds around the ischium to be 
inserted into tin; trocliaiiter major of the femur. It is in 
Bonio animals wholly external, constituting a seeimd ob- 
turator externus. The obturator muscles form part of a 
set of six mu8ch;s, known in liuman anatt)my as rotatores 
femoris from their action ujxm the tliigh-lK>ne, which 
they rotate outward upon its axis.— Obturator liga- 
ment. the obtniator inenihrune. - Obturator mem- 
brane. Hee membrav".- Obturator nerve, a branch of 
the luinhar plexus, arising from the tliird .\nd fourth lum- 
bar iiorvc's, and distributed pniuapally ^•tbebip-aiidknee- 
joints and to the adduebu inuseb's of tile thigh.— Ob- 
turator tertiUS, the third oldiirator muscle of somo 
animals, as the hyriix, arising from the inner surface of the 
ischium, and passing thr<Migli the obturator foramen to the 
trochanteric fossnof thefianur. Obturator vein, a tribu- 
tary to tlie internal iliac vein, accomiianvlng the artery. 

obturbinate (<>l>-t(*r'}n-iiat), a. 1 < ob- + turbi- 
nate.] llaviiij? the sliupi* of a top with the pog 
up: said of parts of ])lants. 

Obtusangular (pl»-tUK'aiig"gu-lar),u. obtuse 
+ angular.] ' Same as obtnse-angn/ar. Kirby, 

obtuse (pb-tus'), a. f= F. (tltius = Sp. Pg. obtnso 
= It, olt 'nso, < L. ohtusns, iilurttod, Iffiint, dull, pp. 
of blunt, dull : k(H‘ ohtnnd.] 1. Blunt; 

not acuto or pointod: aiqiliiMl to an angle, it de- 
notoH ono that is largor iban a right anglo, or 
of more than 90*^. Sia; cuts under angle^. 

See then the (piiver broken and decay’d 

In which are kepi oiir arrow s’ . . . 

TlKdr points obtuse, and feathers drunk with wine. 

Cou'pe,’, Task, ii. 808. 


2. In IppL, blunt, or rounded at the oxtromiry : 
as, an obtuse buif, stqial, or petal. — 

3. Dull ; laeking in aeuteiu'ss of sen- 
sibility; stupid: ns, be is very ob- 
tuse; liis pereofitions ar<» obtuse, 

'I’hy senses then. 

Obtuse, all taste of jdea'suie must forego. 

Mdton, 1*. b., xi. 541. 


4. Not slirill; obscure; dull: as, an ^ 
obtuse sound, .hdnisou — Obtuse bi- ohtuv i.e.if 
sectriX. ^ee bisectrix, 1. -ObtUBB COUe, of Rutnrx of>- 
a cone whose angle at t be verb'x by a section tnsijoim , . 
through theaxisi.** obtuse Obtuse hyper- 
bola. 8ee hyjwrboin. Obtuse mucrouate leaf, a leaf 

which is blunt, but leinunattjs in a mucronate point. 

obtuse-angled (Ob-t us'ang'’'gld), a. Having an 
obtus (5 angle: us, an ohtuse-angtrd tTmufrlo, 
obtuse-angular (<d>-tus'ang’''gu-ljlr), a. Having 
or forming an obtuse angle or angles, 
obtuse-ellipsoid ((.)b4us'e-lip''soid), a. In bot., 
ellipsoid with au obtuse or rounded extremity, 
obtusely (ob-tus'li), adr. In an obtuse mun- 
nor; notaeutely; bluntly; dully; stupidly: as, 
obtusely pointed. 

obtuseness (pb-tus'nes), n. The 8 tat(* of bedng 
obtuse, in sinv sens(‘. 

0 btUSif 0 li 0 US(ob-tfj-si-fo'li-U 8 ),a. [<L. obtusus, 
blunted, + foltunt, leaf.] In bot,, })OssesHing 
or eiiaraet-eriz<Ml by loaves whieh are obtuse or 
blunt at the end. i 

obtnsilingual (ob-tu-si-hng'gwal), a. [< L. oh- 
tusus, blunted, + lingua, tongue: see Ungual.] 


obTerse 

Having a short labium, as a bee ; specifically, 
of or pertaining to the Obiuttilingties. 
Obtusilingnes (pb-tu-si-ling'gwez), n,pl, [NL., 
< L. obtusus, blunted, •+• lingua, ton^e 7] A divi- 
sion of Andrenidw, including those solitary bees 
whose labium is short and obtuse at the end : 
distinguished from Acutilingues. See cuts un- 
der Anthophora and carpenter-bee, 
obtusilobons (pb-hi-si-lo'bus), a, [< L. obtums, 
blunted, + NL. fobus, a lobe : see lobe.] In bot., 
possessing or eharaeterized by leaves with ob- 
tuse lobes. 

obtusiont (ob-tu'zhpn), u. [< LL, obtusio(7i-), 
bluntnoss, dull ness, < L. obtnndere, pp. obtusus, 
blunt: see obtund, obtuse,] 1. The act of mak- 
ing obtuse or blunt. — 2. The state of being 
dulled or blunted. 

Ohtunon at the senses, Internal and external. Harvest. 

obtusity (pb-tu'sj-ti), n. [< OF. oht/usite = It. 
ottusita, < Ml. ohtHSita(i-)s, obtusoness, stupid- 
ity, < Ij. obtusus, obtuse: see obtuse.] Obtuse- 
ness ; dullness: as, obtusity of the t*ar. [Rare.] 

The dodo, . . . it would seem, was given its name, prob- 
ably by the Dutch, on account of its well-known obtusity, 
A. S. Palmer, Word- Hunter’s Note-Book, v. 

Obuinbrant (ob-um'brant), a. [< L. obum- 
brau(i-)s, ppr. of obinnbrare, overthrow: seeo/z- 
unild'ate.] In ezzZom., overhanging ; projecting 
over anotlier jjart: speeifieally ap])lied to the 
seutidlum when it projects backward over the 
nndathorax, as in many Idptera. 

obumbrate (<zb-um'brat), r. t.; pret. and pp. 
obumbrated, ]ipr. obumbrating. [< L. obumbra- 
tus, ]>p. of obumbrai'e (> It. obutubrarr, obbum- 
brare, tdtombrare = Pg. obnmbrar = It. obum- 
brare = F. obombrer, OF. obotubrer, obumbrer), 
oversliadow, shade, < ob, over, + unibrare, 
sliadow, sliadi', < umbra, shade: see umbra. Cf. 
adumbrate.] To overshadow ; shadti; darken; 
cloud, lltueell, Dodoua’s Grove. 

A transient gleam of snnsbine which waA suddenly ob- 
umbrated. Smollett, Fcidinand, Count Fathom, xllv. 

obumbrate (ol)-um'brat), a. [< L. obumbratus, 
nji. of (tbumbrare, ov(‘rshndow, shade : see obum- 
hrate, r.] In soot., lying under a projecting 
pari : specifically said of tlie abdomen when it 
TB concealed under tin' ])osterior thoracic seg- 
m(*nts, as in em'tain Araebuida, Kirby. 

obumbrationt (ob-um-bra'sljpn), n. [=F. ob- 
ombrntion = It. obumbra::ioue, obbumbrnsimw, < 
LL. obwmbra tio{ u-),<.]j.obu m bra re, overshadow: 
SCO obumbrate,] The act of darkmiing or ob- 
scuring; shade. *S’zr T. More, Works, p. 1068, 

And ther is hoote is oceujiacion 
TIk; fervent yre of Fbebiis to declyne 
With ohnmbraeion. if so iieiiyguo 
And longly be tlie vyne, is not to werne. 

Patladius, Ilusbondric (E. K. T. S.), p. 171. 

obumbret, t. [MFi. obmubreu, < OI\ obumbrer, 
obondtrer, <. h. (dmmhrare, overshadow: see oh- 
utnbrale.] To overshadow. 

rioddes wol tbafre gerniinacion 
Olntmlnre from the colde imd wol defeiide. 

PuUadius, llusliondric (E. K. T. K,), p. 207. 

obuncoust (ob-ung'kns), a. [< L. obuneus^ bent 
in, liooked, (.ob. against, H- uneus. bent in, hook- 
ed, curved. J Very crooked; hooked. 

ob'Fallate (ob-val'at), a. [< L. obvallatus, pp. 
of obraltare, surround willi a wall, < ob, before, 
+ vallum, a wall. (T. etreumridlate.] In bot., 
walled up; guarded on all sides or suiTounded 
as if walieil in. 

obventiont (ob-ven 'sh(pi ), w. [< F. obvention = 
Sj). obreneiou iU'renzinne. <Uj. ohve7ttio{n-), 
income, revenins < L. ohrenirr, come before, 
meet, fall to one’s lot, < ob, before, + renire, 
come: see eowzr. V{. .'iubreution.] That which 
hap}»ens or is done or made iiicidentall^v or oc- 
easioTially ; iricidimtal advantage; speeifieally, 
an offering, a tillu'. or an oblation. 

W'btMi the country grows more rich and better inhabited, 
the tytlics and other obvenfions V!\\\ also bo more augment- 
ed and better valued. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. (Latham.) 

obversantt (ob-vM’'Haiit), a. f < L. ot)iursau(t-)s, 
})pr. of obrersari, move to and fro before, go 
about, < ob, before, 4- versari, turn, move, < 
rrr/r/v, turn : mo verse. Cf. conversa7d.] Con- 
versant; familiar. Bacon, To Sir H. Savile, 
1 ( tter cix. 

obverse (ob-v 6 rs' as an adj., ob'vers as a noun), 
a. and n. [= F. ohrers = Sp. Pg. obverso, < 
L. olwersus, pp. of ohvertere, turn toward or 
against: see ohvert.] I. a. 1. Turned toward 
(one); facing: opposed to reverse, and a})pli(‘d 
in numismatics to that side of a coin or medal 
whieh bears the lu^ad or more important in- 
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scription or devico.— 2. In hot. , having the base 
narrower than the top, hb a leaf .—Ohreane as- 
pect or view, in eritom. , the appearance of an insect when 
aeon with the head toward the observer. — Obverse tool, 
u tool having the amaller end toward the haft or stock. 
E. //. Knight 

II. w. 1. In thefaee or principal side 

of a coin or modal, as distinguished from the 
other side, called the reverse. Bee numismativs^ 
and cuts under fnnraredij niedallionj and merk'^. 

Of the two BidoH of a coin, that is called the obverne which 
bears the more important device or inscription. In eutly 
Oreek coins it is the convex side; in (Ueck and Koman 
imperial it is the side bearitiK the head ; In medlajval and 
modern that hearing the royal efilcy. or the king's name, 
or the name of tlie city ; and in Oriental that on which tin* 
inscription begins. Tlie other side is called the reverse. 

Encyc. Brit. X V II. t5;jo. 

Ilcnco — 2. A second aspect of the same fad ; 
a correlative proposition identically implying 
another. 

The fact that it |a heliefi invariably exists heing the oh- 
verne of the fact that there Is no altornativi^ l»clicf 

II. S'fjencer. 

Obverse-luiiate (ol)-verH'lu'''nat ), a. 1 11 hot. , in- 
versely cresccnt-shaped — that is, wi I h the horns 
of the crescent projecting forward instead of 
backward. 

Obversely (ob-vers'li ), adr. In an obverse fonn 
or manner. 

obversion (oh-v(*r'shpii), >/. [ < ohrerf, after rer- 

8ion^ etc.] 1. Th(‘ ncl of obveH-itig or turning 
toward some person or thing, or toward a posi- 
tion regariled as the front. — 2. In same 
as eonvermotiy or t h(‘ ti'ansposition of the sub- 
ject and preiiicate of a proposition. 

ODVert (ot)-vfTt'), V. t. [< li. ohrertere, turn or 
direct towanl or against, < o/a, toward, + rer- 
tervy turn : see rrr.vr. Of. advert y overly etc.] To 
tuni toward soin(‘ person or Ibing, or t oward a 
position regarded as th<‘ front. 

This leaf being held very near the eye, and ohvprt.ed to 
the light, appeared . . . full of pores. 

Bnyli-, Works, I. 721). 

obviate (ob'vi-at), v. ; jiret. and pp. obviated^ 
ppr. obvinthoj, [ < LL. obviotusy pp. of ohviareQ 
It. ovviore = Pr. Bp. I*g. ohvior = F. ohrier)^ 
meet, withstand, prevent, < ohvins, in the way, 
meeting: see o/uooias*. ] If. To meet. 

As on the way I itinerated, 

A rurall person I obviated. 

S. IUmiaiuU,h\iWV Knaves, i. 
Our reconciliation with Rome is elogged with the same 
Impussihilities ; she may he gon<‘ to, hut will never he met 
wlili; sncli lier iiride or p<*evis1iness as not to stir a step 
to obviat4t any of a dilferent religion. 

FuUer, I’h. Hist., JCl. v 74. 

2. To meet half-way, as diflicnlties or objee- 
tions; lumce, to meet and dispose of; elear out 
of the way; remove. 

Hecnre of mind, I’ll obviate Iut intent^ 

And iinconeern'd rctiiin the goods she lout. 

Prior, Henry and Kmina. 
Dire disappointinent, that admits no euro, 

Anti which no eare ean obviate 

Coo'jHT, Tusk, ill. ftr>8. 
All pleasures consist in ohviatinff necessities os they rise. 

(hdditmith. ritisen of the World, xi 

obviation (ob-vi-n/shpn), w. [= it. ovviozinnv, 
as obviate -f -mw.] The act of obviating, or the 
state of being obviabui. [Ifare.] 
obvious (ob'vi-iis), a. f= S]). I*g. ohvio = It. 
ovvio, < Jj. obviusy brn'iig in the way so as to 
nioel, meeting, easy of a<*(M‘ss, at liand, ready, 
obvious, < oh, before, + no, way: see riOy and 
ef. devious, iuviousy jnrnous, etc.] If. Being or 
standing in the way; standing or jilaced in the 
front. 

If hoe tlnde there is n<> enernie to oppose him, headvis- 
oth liow farre they shall invade, eomniunding everie man 
(upon puine of Ids life) to kill all the Husticks ; hut 

not to hurt any women or eliildren. 

Capt. J^hn Smith, True Travels, I. .‘is. 
The . . ayre, . . . returning home in a Oyration, car- 
rieth witli it the obnous lioiiies unto tlie Klectrick. 

Sir T. Browne, Pseud. Epid. (1040), li. 4. 
Nor otnnouM hill, 

Nor straitening valt*. nor w»M>d, nor stream, divides 
Their perfect ranks Miltan, I’. L., vl. 61). 

2t. ()p(m; expost'd to danger or necident. 

Why was the sight 

To such a tender hall as the eye confined, 

So ob^riom and so easy to he ipiench'd? 

MUton, S. A., 1. 1).5. 

3f. Foming in the way ; pr(‘seiiting itself as to 
b(‘ iloiie. 

I miss thee here, 

Not pleased, thus entertain'd with solitude, 

Wliere obvious duty ere while api»ear’d unsought. 

MUton, r. L., X. 106. 

4. Easily discovered, seen, or understood; plain; 
manifest) evident; palpable. 
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This is too obviout and common to need explanation. 

Baoon, Moral Fables, vi., Expl. 

What obvtoug truths the wisest heads may miss. 

Cotoper, Retirement, 1. 468. 

Surely the liighest tilHce of a great poet is to show os 
how much variety, freshness, and opportunity abides in the 
vhvimitt and familiar. 

Jjowell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 208. 
5. In x-oo?., plainly distinguishable; quite ap- 
parent: as, an mark ; B,n obviotts »trm: 

op])()S(‘d to obscure or ohwdcfc. « gyn. 4. Evident, 
Plain, etc. (WG manifest, a.); patent, unmistakable, 
obviously (ob'vi-us-li), odv. In an obvious man- 
ner ; so as to be easily apprehended ; evidently ; 
plainly; manifestly. 

ODViousness (ob'vi-us-nes), w. 1. The state or 
condition of being obvious, jdain, or evidemt to 
the eye nr tlie mind. 

I thought their easiness or obviousness fitter to recom- 
mend than depreciate them. Boyle. 

2. The state of being open or liable, as to any- 
thing threatening or baimfnl. 

Many writers have noticed the exceeding desolation of 
the state of widowhood in the East, and the obviousness of 
the widow, as one having none to help her, to all manner 
of oppresHions and wrongs. 

Trench, Notes on the Parables (ed. Appleton), p. 401. 

obvolute (ob'vo-lfxt), a. [< L. ohvolufusy pp. 
of ohrolrerey wrap around, muffle up, < oby be- 
fore, + rolvere^ roll, wrap: secro/wfe.] Rolled 
or turned in. Hpeciflcally applied by Llimn'us to a kind 
of vernation in which two leaves are folded U^gethcr In the 
hud so that one half of each is exterior and the other inte- 
rior, as in the calyx of the poppy. It is merely convolute 
reduced to its simplest expression. Also used as a syno- 
nym for conmtiute. 

obvoluted (ob' v(}-ln-ted), a. [< olmdute + 
-cd-.] In hot.y having parts that are obvolute. 
obvolvent (ob-voF vent ) , a. f < 1 j. obvotven ( /- )s^ 
ppr. of ohrolverCy wrap around: see ohvotute.'] 
in etifotu., curved downward or inward.— Obvol- 
vent eljrtra, elytra in which tlie epipleiirro curve over 
the sides of the inesotliurax and metathorax. - Obvolvont 
pronotum, a pronotum which is rounded at tlie sides, 
forming an unbroken curve with the sternal surface of the 
ni'othorax. 

ODVOlving (ob-vol'ving), a. Bame as obvolvent. 

oby, w. See ohiK 

obvtet. n. Bee obit. 

oc'f, It. A Middle Englisii form of oak. 

OC“t, [ME., also oce, usually nc, sometimes 
ah, < AB. ae, but.] But. 

0C-. An assimilated form of oh- before c. 
oca (d'kii), n. [S. Amer. J One of two plants of 
the genus OxaliSy O. erenala and (I. luherosoy 
found iti west(‘rn South America. They are there 
eultivuted for their potato-like tubers, which| however, 
have pr(»vcd insipid and of stiinll size in European experi- 
inent.s. The acid leafstalks of 0. eretmta are also used in 
Vm\. 

ocarina (ok-a-re'n|i), w. [It.] A musical instru- 
ment, hardly more than a toy, consisting of a 
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fancifully shaped terra-cotta body with awliis- 
tle-like mouthniece and a number of finger- 
holes. Several different sizes or varieties are 
made. The tone is soft, but sonorous. 
OccamisiU (ok'am-izm), w. [< (keam (see def.) 
•f -/.v/w.J The doctrine of tne great nominal- 
ist William of Occam (or Ockham) (died about 
l.'UD), now sometimes called doctor invinnhiliSy 
Imt in the ages following his own veuerahilw 
uieepfor, us if he had not actually taken his de- 
gree. lie was a groat advocate of the nile of poverty of 
the Franciscan ortler, to which he belonged, and a strong 
defender of the state against the pretensions of the pa- 
pacy. All his teachings depend upon the logical doctrine 
that generality belongs only to the significations of signs 
(such af» words). The conceptions of the mind are, ac- 
cording to him, objects in themselveir. individual, but natu- 
rally signitlcativc of chisses. These principles are carried 
into every department of logic, metaphysics, and theol- 
ogj’, where their general result is that nothing can be dis- 
covered by reason, hut all must rest upon faith. Dccam- 
ism thus prepared the way for the overthrow of scholasti- 
cism, by arguing that little of importance to man could 
he learned by scholastic methcHls: yet the Dccamistic 
writings exhiidt the scholastic faults of triviality, prolix- 
ity, and formality in a higher degree than those of any 
other school. 
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Occamist (ok'am-ist), n, [< Occam (see def. of 
Oeeamiem) + -tef.] A terminist or follower of 
Occam. 

Occamite (ok'am-it), n. Same as Ocoamist. 
OCCamyf (ok'a-mi)^ n, [Also ochimyy ockymyy etc.: 
a corruption of alchemy,'] A compound metal 
simulating silver. See alchemyy 3. WHght, 

Pilchards . . . which are but counterfots to the rod her- 
ring, as copper to gold, or ockamie to silver. 

NoMhe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Mlsc., VI. 166). 

'J'he ten shillings, this thimble, and an oecamy spoon 
from some other unknown pour sinner, are all the atone- 
ment which is made for the body of sin in London and 
Westminster. Steele, Guardian, No. 26. 

occasion (q-ka'zhon), w. [< ME. occasyon, < 
OF. ocemiotiy F. occasion = Pr. occasiOy ocaisoy 
ochaisoy uchaiso = Bp. ocasion = Pg. occasi&o = 
It. occasioney < L. oeca.sio{n-), opportunity, fit 
time, favorable momtmt, < ocmdercy pp. occasusy 
fall : see Occident. Cf . encheason, an older form 
of occasion.] If. An oecurronce; an event; 
an incident; a happeiiiiig. 

This occasion, and the sickness of our minister and peo- 
ple, put us all out of order this day. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, 1. 10. 

2. A special occurrence or happening; a par- 
ticular time or season, especially one mailed 
by some particular occurrence or juncture of 
circumstances; instance; time; season. 

I shall upon this occasion go so far back os to speak brief- 
ly of my first going to Sea. Dampier, Voyages, II. li. 2. 

His [Hastings’s stylo) . . . was sometimes, though not of- 
ten, turgid, and, on one f»r two occasions, even humhastlc. 

Macaulay, Warren llhstings. 

3. All event which affords a person a reason or 
motive for doing something or seeking some- 
thing to be done at a particular time, whether 
ho desires it should be done or not; lieiico, an 
opportunity for bringing about a desired re- 
sult; also, a need; an exigency, (a) Used rela- 
tively. 

You embrace th’ occasion to depart. 

Shak., M. of V., i. 1. 

Wc have perpetual occashm of each others’ assistance. 

Swift. 

When a man’s circinnstauees are such that he has no 
occasion to borrow, he finds numbers willing to lend him. 

Goldsmith, The Boo, No. 8. 

The election of Mr. Lincoln, which it was clearly in their 
Ithe Soutliern leaders’] power to prevent had they wished, 
was the occasM»n merely, and not the cause, of their revolt. 

Lotcell, Study Windows, p. 172. 
(6) Used absolutely, though referring to a i>articular ac- 
tion. 

When occasyon comes, thy profyt take. 

Batwes Book (E. E. T. H.\ p. 100, 
I should he dearly glad to he there, sir, 

Did my occasions suit as 1 could wisli. 

Middleton ami Rowley, Changeling, i. 1. 

Neither have I 
Slept in your great occasions. 

Massinger, Renegado, i. 1. 

I’o meet Roger Pepys, which I did, and did there dis- 
course of the husinoHH of lending him 5002 to answer some 
occasions of his, which 1 believe to he safe enough. 

Pepys, Diary, Nov. 20, 1668. 

(r) In negative phrases. 

The windo enlarged vpon vs, that we had not occasion 
to gi>c into tile harhorough. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 275. 

He is free from vice, because he has no occasion to Im- 
ploy it, and is ahone those ends that make men wicked. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographki, A Contcmplatiuo Man. 

Look ’ee, Sir Lucius, there ’s no'<i»ceasion at all for me to 
fight ; and if it ’s the sameto you, I’d as Hove let it alone. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, v. 8. 

(d) In the abstract, convenience ; opportunity : not refer- 
ring t/O a particular act. 

Ho thought good to take Occasion by the fore-lock. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 286. 
(c) Need; necessity: in the abstract. 

Courage mounteth with occasion. 

Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 82. 

4. An accidental cause, (a) A person or stimethlng 
connected with a person who unintentionally brings about 
a given result 

0 ! wao ho to thee, Blackwood, 

And an 111 death may ye die, 

For ye’ve been the halll occasion 
Of parting my lord and mo. 

Laird of Blackwood (Child’s Ballads, TV. 291). 

Her beauty was th’ oceasim of the war. Dryden. 

(6) An event, or series of events, which lead to a given re- 
suit, but are not of such a nature as generally to produce 
such results : sometimes used loosely for an efficient cause 
in general, as in the example from Merlin. 

Telle me all the occasion of thy sorowe, and who lith 
here in this sepulture. Merlin (K. E. T. S.), ill. 646. 

Have you ever heard what was the occasion and first be- 
ginning of this custom? n Spenser, Htate of Ireland. 

Others were diverted by a sudden [shower] of rain, and 
others by other oecasioiut. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 18. 

5. All incident cause, or cause determining the 
particular time when an event shall occur that 
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is sure to be brought about sooner or later by 
other causes. The idea seems to be vague. 

It is a common error to assign some shock or calamity 
as the efficient and adequate cause of an insane outbreak, 
whereas the real causality lies further back, and the occur- 
rence in question is only the oeccudm of its development. 

lluney and Youmanit, Physiol., § 496. 

0, Causal action; agency. Seedef. 4. («) Unin- 
tentional action. 

By your oeeanon Toledo is risen, Seuovia altered, Medina 
burned. Ottevara, Letters (tr. by Hello wes, 1577), p. 268. 

For a time yc church here wente under some hard cen- 
sure l)y his occasion. 

lirad/ord, Plymouth Plantation, p. 811. 
(5) (Ihance; occurrence; incident 

7. A consideration ; a reason for action, not ne- 
cessarily an event that has just occurred. 

You have great reason to do Richai‘d right ; 
Especially for those oeeasions 
At Elthain Place 1 told your majesty. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 166. 

8. Business; affair: chiefly in the plural. 

M**. Hatherley came over agalno this year, but upon his 
owne occasions. Bradford, llyinouth Plantation, p. .SOI. 

After he had been at the Eastward and expedited some 
occasions there, he and some that depended upon him re- 
turned for England. 

N. Morion, New England's Memorial, p. 108. 

9. A high event; a special ceremony or cele- 
bration ; a function. 

Keep the town for occasions, but the habits should bo 
fonnon to retirement. Emerson, ('ondiict of Life. 

10. pL Necessities of nature. Halliweil.—By 
OCCaslont, incidentally ; us it happened. 

Mr. Peter fty occasion preached one Lord’s day. 

Winthrop, Hist. Now ICngland, II. 20. 
By OCCaBion oft, by reason of ; on account of ; in case 
oL 

But of the l)ook, bjf occasion of reading the Dean’s an- 
swer to it, I have sometimes some want. 

honrn. Letters, iii. 

On or upon occasion, according to ojiportunity ; as op- 
portnnlty otters; incidentally; from time to time.— To 
take occasion, to take advantage of the opiiortunity pre- 
sented l)y some iueidont or jnnctiire of circumstances. 

The Bashaw, as he oft used to visit his granges, visited 
him, and tooke occasion so to beat, spiirno, and revile him 
that, forgetting all reason, he beat out the Tymors hndnes 
with his threshing iiat. 

Catit. John Smith, True Travels, I, 41. 

To take occasion by the forelock. forelock'^. - Syn. 
2 and 3. OpportunUy, Occasion. See opjmrtunity 2, 3, 
and 9. Occurrence, etc. (see exigency), cimjuncture, ne- 
cessity. 

occasion (o-ka'zhou), V, t. [= F. oceaHionncr = 
Fr. ocaisouary oeJiaisonarj ami::onar = Sp. oca- 
sionar = Pg. onutHionar = It. oecasionarr, < ML. 
ocftasionarp, cauHC, occasion, < Ij. ov.mHio{n-)y 
a cause, occasion: sc^o occasion y w.] 1. To 

cause iiicidontally or indin^elly; bring about 
or be the means of bringing about or produ- 
cing; produce. 

Full of doubt I sLnid, 

Whether 1 should repent me now of sin 
By me (ione and occasum’d. 

Milton, P. L., xii. 

They were occasioned (by y^' continuance «fe enerease of 
those trouhls, and other means which y« Lord raised up 
in those days) tcj see further into things by the light of 
y‘* word of (Jod. Bradford, Plymoutli Plantation, jj. 8. 


From long-continued habit, and more especially from 
the oeeasionai birth of individuals with a fdightly different 
constitution, domestic animals and cultivated plants be- 
come to a certain extent acclimatised, or adapted to a cli- 
mate different from that proper to the parent-species. 

Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, p. 846. 

No ordinary man, no occasional criminal, would have 
shown himself capable of this combination. 

B. L. Stevenson, Tr^iire of Franchard. 

2. Called forth, produced, or used on some spe- 
cial occasion or event ; suited for a particular 
occasion: as, an occasional discourse. 

What an occasutnaX mercy had Balaam when his ass 
catechised him I Donne, Sermons, iL 

Milton’s pamphlets are strictly ocraswnal, and no longer 
interesting except as they illustrate him. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 271. 

3f. That serves as or constitutes tlie occ.asion 
or indirect causo ; causal. 

The ground or occasional original hereof was probably 
the amasement and sudden silence the unexpecteu apiiear* 
anco of wolves does often put upon travellers. 

Sir T. Browns, Vulg. Eit., iii. 8. 

Doctrine of occasional causes, in the hia. of phUos , 
the doctrine of Arnold Geulincx and otlier Cartesians, if 
not of Descartes himself, that the fact of the hiteractlon of 
mind and matter (which fi*om the (^artesian point of view 
are absolutely antagonistic) is t« he explained by the siip- 
IK)sition that God takes an act of the will as the occasion of 
producing a corresponding inovenieiit of the liody, and a 
state of the body as the occasion of producing a cnri’espotid- 
ing mental state ; occasionalism. Occasional Chair, a 
chair not forming part of a set ; an odd chair, often i>rna- 
mental, sometimes having the seat, back, etc., of fancy 
needlework.— Occasional contraband, office, etc. see 
the nouns. — Occasional table, a small and ]>ortnl)1e ta- 
ble, usually ornamentid in character, forming part of the 
furniture of a sitting-room, boudoir, or the like. = Sim. 
1. Occasional differs from accidental and casual in exclud- 
ing chance ; it means irregular by 8<niie one’s selection of 
times ; as, occasional visits, gifts, intorriiptions. 

II,f n. A production eiius(‘d by or adapt tnl to 
80 ino special occurrence, or the circumstances 
of the moment; an oxtcmp<u*aneous composi- 
tion. 

Hereat Mr. Dod (the flame of whose zeal turned all ac- 
cidents inU) fuel) fell into a pertinent and seasomiblo dis- 
c-ourse (as none better at occnsiotmls) of what i)ower men 
have more than they know of theniselves to refrain from 
sin. Fuller, Ch. Hist., XT. v. 87. 

occasionalism (p-ka'zbpn-al-izm), n. [< occa- 
sional + -ism.'] In philos., the doctrine that 
mind and matter can produce effects upon oiicli 
other only through the direct intervention of 
(}o(i; the doctrine of occasional causes. See 
under occasional. 

occasionalist (o-kii'zliou-al-ist), »/. [ < occasional 
+ -ist,] One who bolds or adheres to the doe- 
trine of occasional causes, 

occasionality (o-ka-zho-nal'i-ti), n. [< occa- 
sional + -i tf/7] The (pianty oi being occasional . 
Hall am. riiare.] 

occasionally (o-ksl/zbou-al-i), adc. 1. From 
time to time, as occasion "d(*iuaiids or opportu- 
nity offers ; at irregular intervals ; on oc(?asion. 
— 2. Honietimcs; at times. 

There is one trick of verse which Emerson itccasionally, 
not very often, indulges in. O. W. Uolrnes, Fmerson, xlv. 

3f. (Visually; accidentally; at random; on 
some special occasion. 


Lot doubt occasion still more faith. 

Browning, Bishop Bluugram’s Apology. 

Sf. To lead or hy an occasion or oppor- 

tunity ; impel or inaiice by circumstances ; im- 
pel; lead. 

Being occasioned to leave France, he fell at the length 
upon (ten ova. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Pref., ii. 

1 have stretched my legs up Tottenham Hill to overtake 
you, hoping your business may occasion you towards Ware. 

J. Walton, I’omplete Angler, p. 19. 

He, having a great temporal estate, was occasioned there- 
by to have abutidanco of hiisiness upon him. 

N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 279. 
=Syn. 1. To bring about, give rise to, be the cause of. 

occasionable (o-ka'zhbn-a-bl), a. [< occasion 
d" -ahlc.] (]!apablo of being caused or occa- 
sioned. [Rare.] 

This practice . . . will fence us against immoderate dis- 
pleasure occasionaUe by men's hard opinions, or harsh 
censures passed on us. Barrow, Works, III. xiii. 

occasional (o-ka'zhon-al), a. and n. [= F. oc- 
ca Samuel = Sp. occmonal = Pg. occasional It. 
occasionalc, < ML. occasionalisy of or pertaining 
to oocasiom < L. occasio{n-)y occasion : sec oc- 
casion.] I, a. 1, Of occasion; incidental; 

, hence, occurring from time to time, but with- 
out rojpilarity or systony made, happening, or 
recurring as opportunitj^equircs or admits: as, 
an occasional smile ; an occasional fit of cough- 

mg. . 

iir his ordinary residence, and his avocations 

were but temporary and occasional. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. 168. 


Authority and rcasim on her wait, 

As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally. Milton, P. i^., viii. UtH, 

One of his lal>ouring scrvanls prctlictcd his return, and 
described the livery of his attendant, whieh ho hud never 
worn at home, and whuTi iiad been, without any provlouH 
design, occasionally given him, Johrtson. 

occasionatet (o-ka'zhqu-at), r. t. [< MTj. occa^ 
sionatusy pp. of occasionarvy occasion: sec occa- 
sioUf V.] To occasion. 

The lowest tnuy neeanonede much ill. 

Dr. II. More, I’sychathanasia, III. i. .'M. 


OCCasionativet (o -ka'zhon - a - ti v), a. [< ocra- 
sionatc + "Serving as occasion or indirect 

cause. 


There are other cases eoiieerning things unlawful i»y 
accident, in respect to the evil effect of the same : to wit, 
as they may bo inipeditive of gocnl, or causative, or at the 
least (for we must use such words) occasionatiw, of evil. 

Bp. Sanderson, Promissory Oaths, iii. § 11. 


occasioner (o-ka'zhou-^'r), w. One who occa- 
sions, caused or produces. 

OCCasiVB (o-ka'siv), a. [< LL. (tccasivus, set- 
ting, < luocrulrrc.pp. octvmiSyhiDy set (as tlic 
sun): see Occident.] Pertaining to the setting 
sun; western. Writjht. [Rare.] 
occecation (ok-sc-ka'shon), n. [< LL. occara- 
tio(n-)y a hiding, < L. occwcarcy make blind, 
make dark, liidc, < oh, before, + cararc. inaki* 
blind, < ewens, blind : see cecity.] A making or 
becoming blind ; blindness. [Rare.l 


It is an addition 
etc. 


to the misery of this Inward oececafioti, 
Bp. Hall, Occasional Meditations, § (>7. 


Occemyia (ok-se-nu'i-a), w. [NL. (Robineau- 
Desvoidy, 1853),* also hcdiemyay Ocemyia (prop. 
*On<eomyia)y < (ir. Itysr/y byKo^y size, + fivia, a 
fly.] A genus of dipterous insects of the fam- 
ily Contyfnda'y giving name to the Occemnidw, 
It contains middle-sized and small flies, almost naked or 
but slightly haiiy, and black or yellowish-gray in color, 
roscmlding the species of Zodion. The metamorphoses 
are unknown T'he flies are foun<l on flowers, especially 
clover and heather. Four arc North American, and few 
are European. 

Occemyidffi (ok-se-mi'i-de), pf- [NL., < Oc- 

ccinyia + -ido’.] A family of IHptcray named 
by irtobineau-Dcsvoidy froin the genus Occemyiay 
usually merged in ('onopidw. Also Occemydw, 
OCCiant, n. A Middle English form of ocean. 
Occident (ok ' si-dent ), n. [< MW. occidenty oc- 
cedeuty < OF. Occident, F. Occident = 8p. Pg. 
It. occidcnicy < L. occidcn{l-)s, tln^ quarter of the 
sotting sun, the west, prop, adj., setting (sc. soty 
sun), ppr. of occidcrc, fall, go down, 8<d, < ohy 
before, 4- cadcrc, fall: see casc^, cadenty etc.] 

1. The region of tlio sePing snn; the western 
liart of the heavens; the west: opposed to 
orient. 

The envious clouds aro bent 
To dim his glory and to stain the track 
Of his bright passage to the Occident. 

Shak., Rich. II., iii. JJ. 67. 

2. [cap. or 1. c,] Willi the delinito article, the 
west; western eountries; specifically, those 
countries lying to the west of Asia and of that 
jiarl- of eastern Europe now or fornnu’ly consti- 
tuting in general Eiirojiean Turkey ; C’Jhristen- 
dom. Various eountrn*H, as Russia, may bo 
classed citluu’ in tlie Occident or in the (Jrient, 

Of Iglnnde, »)f Irelando, and alio thir owtt illes, 

That Arthuro in the orcedente ooupyes att ones. 

Morte Arthure (10. E. T. S,), 1. 2.‘i()0. 
Occident equinoctial, the part of the horizon where the 
snn sets at tlu5 enuinoxes ; the true west. Occident esti- 
val and Occident hibernal, the parts of the horizon 
where the sun sets at the stiuimer and winter solstices 
re8j)eetively. 

occidental (ok-si-dcui'lal), and w. f= F. oc- 
cidcntal = S]). Pg. occidrntaf = It. occidcritalcy < 
L. occidentalism of I he west, < occidcn{t-)Sy tho 
W(‘st: HOC Occident .] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining 
to tho oc.cidmit or west ; of, pertaining to, or 
charaedenstie of tliose countries or jiarts of th(3 
earth which li(^ to the westward. 

Kro twiee in murk ninl occidental damp 
Moist liesiKU'UB hath ({ucneh’d his sleepy lamp. 

Shak., All’s W(dl, ii. J. 166. 
Specifically leap. orL r.) (n) Tcrtaliiing to or character- 

isticof th( ►so conn tries of Fill rope drill led iiiiove ns the Occi- 
dent (see ueeident, 2), or their civilization and its deriva- 
tives ill the wesleni hcnnsiihere : as, Occidental clinnites; 
Oendental gold ; Occidental (inergy and progress, (ft) I’er- 
tainiiigto theconntriiisof tlic western hciiiisphcre; Ameri- 
can as opposed to FiUropcan. 

It ISiiczial wears that look of nionstrons, of more than 
occidental newness wliich distinguislies all the creations 
of the young Italian state. 

//. James, Jr., Portiaits of J’luces, p. M. 

2. Si'tting after lh<‘ sun: as, an occidental 
filar ud,. — 3. FurtluT to tin* west. 

For the marriage of woman regard the Sun, Venus, and 
Mars. If tlie > j |iSnn| lie oiicntal, tJicy ninny eioTy. or io 
men younger than IliemHelvcs, as did Onyen \ii;toria; if 
tlic he ucetdental, tln’v marry late, oi to rlderij men. 

Zadkiel (\V. idlly;, Oiam ot Astrol., p. :m 

4. As iisimI of gmns, hiiviiig only an inferior 
degree of beauty and cxcrlliuice ; inferior to 
true (or onentat) gems, which, W'ith but few 
<*xc(‘pt ious, come from the lOnst. 

ill all meanings opjioscd \o oriental or orient. 

II. It. [cap. or f. c.\ A nnlive or an inhabi- 
tant of the Ociddeiif or of some Occidental 
coiiiilry: opposed t h’lcntat. Spcciflcnlly -- (a) A 
native e*r nii inlnilntant of west cm Europe, (ft) A native 
or an inhahitantol the wist ein Iniiiisphore ; an Ameriean. 

The hospital [at ^^:llwle!.: 'truck me as a little innseum 
kep* ''!> forllif imiiiscnicnt and confusion of those imiuir- 
Ing Occidentals ivlio sue nsi:d to seeing charity more dryly 
and piacticall> .Klniinistercd. 

//. James, Jr., i’ortiaitsof Places, p, 259. 

occidentalism (ok-si-den'tal-izm), n. [< occi- 
dental 4 -/.sm.] Tlu' habits, manners, fieculiar- 
ities, (dc., of llie inbabilants of tin Ociddent. 
occidentalist (ok-si-den'tal-ist), n. [< occiden- 
t(d 4* -/.s7.] 1. [cap.] Ciiio versed in or en- 

gagi'd ill the study of tho languages, literatures, 
institutions, etc., of western coniitries: opposed 
to Oriciilatist. — 2. A memlier of an Oriental 
nation who favors the adoption of Occidental 
modes of life and thouglit. 

At that lime f about 18401 the literary society of Moscow 
was divided Into two hostile camps the Slavophils and 
the Orndentalists The former wished U> develop an in- 
dependent iiatiomd cultiiic, on the foundation of popular 
conceptions and Greek Grthoiloxy, wlillst tlie latter strove 
to adopt and assimilate tlie intellectmil treasiiresof West- 
fxu Europe, D. M. Wallace, liussiu, xvl. 
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OCddantaliBa (ok-Bi-den'tal-!z), V, t; pret. and 
pp. occidentaMzedy ppr. otindentalising. [< oc- 
cidental + -ice.] To render occidental; cause 
to conform to Occidental customs or modes of 
thought. 

The hardest and most painful task of the atudent of to- 
day Is to occidentalize and nioderniao the Asiatic modes of 
thouKht which have come down .to us closely wedded to 
mediwval interpretations. 

O. W. Uoltnea, Old Volume of Life, p. 309. 

accidentally (ok-si-den'tal-i), rtdt\ In the Oc- 
cident or west: opposed to orientally. 

OCCidnoua (ok-sid’u-us), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. oc- 
ciduoy < L. oecidiiUHy going down, setting (as the 
sun), western, < oedaerey go down, set : see oeet- 
dent.] Western; occidental. BUnnit. 

occipital (ok-sip'i-tal), a. and n. [= F. Sp. JV- 
occipital = It. ocdpUnlCy < NL. oeeijnfahsy < \j. 
occiput (oeeipit-)y the back of the hea<l : see 
oodput.] I, a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or con- 
nected with the occiput or hiiidln'iid : o])poHed 
to sincipi tal. — 2. Having a com parat i vely large 
cerebellum, ns a person orjieojde; having the 
hind part of the head more develoi»<Hl than the 
front. 

The occipital races ; that Is to say, those whose hinder 
part of the head is more dcvidoja'd than the front. 

BurmvSt Science of lioliKions (traiis., 1888), p. ItK). 

Ilira.wlw»ini occipital diameter, in craniom., the diame- 
ter from one oaterion to the other. —Occipital angle. 
See craniwnHrih— Occipital arc, the arc on the surface of 
the skull from the lanilKla to the opisthiun. - Occipital 
artery, a branch of the external carotid, which mounts 
upon the back of the head.— Occipital bone. See II.— 
Ooidpltal condyle, a protuberance, or one of a pair 
of protuberances, iisniilfy convex, at the lower border 
or on each side of the foraiuen magnum, for the articula- 
tion of the occipital lione with the alias. See 11., and 
cuts under aUoM, craniofacial. FcUilat, and ck%il (A). — Oc- 
Cdpltal convolutions, tlie convolutions of the occipital 
lobe of the brain — the superior, middle, uiid inferior, or 
first, second, and third. See cereitral licmutphcrc.nndvtT 
cerebral.— OodpitBl crest. See crexe.— Occipital crot- 
chet, in araniotn., an instriiinoiit for tlio detennination of 
the part of the face Intersected by the plane of the oc- 
cipital foramen.— Oodpltal fontanelle. see fonlanelle, 
2. — Occipital foramen, (a) The foramen magnum. See 
out C under Sihtff. (h) In entom. See /oranwjn.— Occipi- 
tal fossn. See foMai . — Occipital groove, a groove in 
the under side of the mastoia process for the occipital 
artery.— Occipital gyrl. See Ocdpltal lobe. 

See lobe, and out unuer cerebral. - Occipital lobule, the 
cunenie gyrus. --Occipital nerve, (a) (Jrcal, the inter- 
nal branch of the posterior division of the second cervi(;al 
nerve, which ascends the ’hindhead with the occipital 
artery, and divides into two main branches, supplying 
much of the scalp as well as several muscles. Alsu called 
oeaipitalie major, (b) Small, a branch of the second cer- 
vical nerve, supplying a portion of the back part of the 
scalp and the uccipilalis and attollens anrein mnscles. 
Also called ocoipiUuie minor. - Occipital orbits, the up- 
per posterior bordei's of the compound eyes of Ihptera . — 
Oodpltal plate. In funpet. .See It., 2. -Occipital point, 
(a) In erammn., the hind end of the maximum auterupos- 
terlor diameter of the skull, measured fit>iii the glaliclla in 
trout. Also called maximum occipital poi}U. (&) I'lie inter- 
section of the visual axis with the spherical fli'ld of regard 
behind the head.-^- Occipital protuberance, (a) Exter- 
nal, a bony prominence In iniciliiic of the outer surface of 
the occiput, at the height to which the muselos of tiie 
nape attain, and at the jioini of insertion of the llgamentnm 
uuoho) ; the inlon. (b) Internal, the iMilnt of intersection 
of the vertical and horizontal ridges on the inner surface 
of the occipibil hone. -Occipital segment, in trilobltoB, 
the hindmost part of the glabellum. -Occipital Slnus, a 
small venous channel in the falx cerehelli, opening ifito 
the torcular Jlerophili. It is sometimes doiihfc.- Occip- 
ital Style. in ornith., a bony style in the muscles of the 
nape, attacnod to the occiput of some birds, as cornionints. 
—Occipital triangle, (a) in anat. and ei/r//., the triangle 
at the side of the nook bounded by the steriiomastoid, 
trapoxius, and omohyoid inusoles. (ft) In erammn. , one of 
two triangles, the superior and the inferior, having the 
biparietal and biraastoid diameters for their bases respec- 
tively, and their apices at the Inion.— Occipital veins, 
veins of the oecipni emptying into the deep cervical or in- 
ternal Jugular. Occipital vertebra, the occipltol bone, 
In the vertebral theory of the skull. 

n. H. 1. Ill cool, and anat.f the occipital 
bone; the bone of the hindhead; a coinpouiid 
bone, coiiHisting of a basi occipital, a 8U])ra- 
oceipital, and a pair of ’t'xoccipilal bones, cir- 
cumscribing tlie foramen magnum, and to- 
gether constituting the first or occipital seg- 
ment of tlu* skull. These several elements oommonly 
coalesce ; but tlie bnsioccipital may bo represented only 
by cartilage, as in a batraehiHu ; or some of the elements 
may unite with otic elements nml not with other occip- 
ital elements; or several of tlie elements may unite 
with one nnother and also witli sphenoid, parietal, and 
temporal elements. Tin* ocelpitul bears two condyles for 
articulation with the atluR in all mammals; one in all 
Sauropitida (birds and reptlb;s) ; one (or, if tw<j, as in a 
batrachian, aith no ossitled baHioceipitul) in lehtkyoprida. 
See cuts under Jialmnidec, Catarrhina, craniqfaeial, cra- 
nium, Cyctodue, E»ox, Felidae, and ekull, 

2. In herprt.., one of a pair of plales or scutes 
upon the occiput of many serpents. See cut 
under Colabtr. — 3. The occipitalis muscle, 
occipitalis (ok-sip-i-ta'lis), w. fNL.. < li. occi- 
put, occipifium, the back part of the bend: see 
ocdjfut.] A wide thin muscle arising from the 
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superior curved line of the oeeipital, and from 
the mastoid, terminating above & the epicranial 
aponeurosis. Also called epicranius oedpitdlis. 
The occipitalis and frontalii^ with the intervening apo- 
neurosis, are frequently doaoribed aa the occlplto-fron- 
talis. By their altomate action the loalp may be moved 
backward and forward. 

OCCipitally (ok-sip'i-tal-i), adv. As regards the 
occiput ; in the direction of the occiput, 
occipito-angular (ok-sip^i-to-ang'gu-lilr), a. 
Pertaining to or common to the occipital lobe 
and the angular convolution, 
occipito-atlantal (ok-sip'^i-to-at-lan'tal), a. Of 
or pertaining to the occiput and the atlas. More 
fr(‘quently called ocdpito-atloid.-^ Oodpito-at- 
lantal ligaments, ligaments uniting the occipital hone 
and the atlas : two anterior, two lateral, and one posterior 
are distinguished. Of the two anterior, one, a strong com- 
pact bundle in front of the oidier, is sometimes designated 
accceeory. 

OCCipitO-atloid (ok-sip^i-to-at'loid ), a. Pertain- 
ing to the occipital bone and to the atlas ; oc- 
cipito-atlantal: as, the OGCijnto-atloid ligaments. 
OCCipitO-azial (ok-sip^i-t-o-ak'si-al), a. Per- 
tainitig to the occipital bone aud io the axis or 
second cervical vertebra: applied to ligaments 
whieli are also called the apparatus lUpmen- 
tosus colli. The odontoid ligaments or check- 
ligaments are also geiieric^ly occipito-axial. 
— Posterior ocdplto-aadal or occipito-axoid liga- 
ment, a strong ligament running from the posterior sur- 
face of the centrum of the axis, to be inserted In the basi- 
lar grot>ve of the occipital bone in front of the foramen 
magiiutn. It may be regarded as the upward continuation 
of the posterior common ligament. 

occipito-axoid (ok-siii^i-td-ak'soid), a. Same 
as oceipito-axial. 

occipitofrontal (ok-sip^i-td-fron'tal), a. and n. 
I. a. I*ertainiiig to the occiput and to the fore- 
head. 

II, 11 . The occipitofrontalis, 
occipitofrontalis (ok-sip^i-to-fron-ta'lis), 71 . ; 
pi. occApitqfron tales (-loz). [NL.] The occipi- 
talis and frontalis muscles together with their 
(•onnecting epicranial aponeurosis. This is the 
(ixtensive flat muscle of the scalp, lying between the skin 
and the skull, arising fleshy from the superior curved lino 
of theocctpiUilbone,becomlngfascial, and passing over the 
skull t(» the skin of the forehead, where it again becomes 
fleshy and Is continuous with some muscles of the face. Its 
action moves the scalp back and forth to some extent, and 
wrinkles the skin of the forehead horizontally. Bee first 
cut under muscle. 

OCCipitohyoid (ok-sip^i-to-hi'oid), a. Pertain- 
ing to th(‘ occipital and hyoid bones. - - Oociplto- 
hyoid muscls, an anomaloas muscle in man, arising from 
the occipital bone beneath the trapezius, and passing over 
(he sternoclldoinastoid to the hyoid bone. 

occipitomastoid (ok-sip'^i-to-inas'toid), a. Of 
or pertaining to the occipital bone and the mas- 
toid ijart of the temporal bone: as, the oecipito- 
inaMoid or niasto-occipital suture, 
occipitomental (ok-sip'*'i-t6-men'tal), a. and 7i. 
I. a. Of or pertaining to the occiput and the 
inentiim. 

II. n. In ohstet.y the distance from the point 
of the chin to the posterior fontanelle in the 
fetus, 

occipito-orbicularis (ok-sip^i-to-dr-bik-u-la'- 
ris ) , n . [N L.] A muscle of the hedgehog,’ con- 
necting the occiput with the orbicularis ))anni- 
culi, and antagonizing the sphincterial action 
of the latter. 

occipitoparietal (ok-sip^i-to-pa-ri 'e-tal ) , a. Per- 
taining to the occipital and parietal bones or 
regions of the skull: as, the occipitoparietal or 
himhdoid suture. 

occipitopharyngeuB (ok-sip^i-to-f a-rin ' je-us), 
71.; pi. occipitopharyngei (-i). [NL.] A super- 
niiini'rary muscle in man, extending from the 
hasihir process to the wall of the pharynx, 
occipitopollicalis (ok-sip^i-to-pol-i-ka'lis), a.; 
\i\.occipitopollicaks(-\^7.). [NIj.] A remarkable 
muscle of hats, extending from the hindhead to 
the termin al phalanx of the thumb. Macalistery 
Philosophical Transactions, 1872. 
OCCipitorbicular ( ok-sip^i-tdr-bik'u-l|lr ) , a. At- 
t aching an orbicular muscle to the hindhead 
or occi])ut. 

occipitoscapular ( ok - sip^i - to - skap'u - Iftr), a. 
Pertaining to the back of the head and lo the 
shoulder-blade, as a muscle, 
ocdpitoscapularis (ok-sip^i-to-sk^-u-la'ris), 
n. ; p\. occifdtoscapiilares i-rez). [NL.] A mus- 
cle found in many animals, not reco|;cni*ed in 
man unless it be a part of the rhomboideus, ex- 
tending from the occiput to the scapula : not to 
be confounded, however, with the levator an- 
gulo) scapulsd. 

OCCil)it08phenoid ( ok-sip^^i-td-sfg 'noid ), a. Per- 
taining to the occipital and sphenoidal bones: 
as, the occipitosphenoid suture. 
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oodpitotaaponl (ok-eip'i-tMiem'pf-riil), a. 
Pertainingto the occipital and tenrooralregions. 
—(HMfipltOManporal convolutl dMontofocreftml 
benUipXerc, under cerebrd.—0<MpitOtemponi fiiaoiUl, 
the collateral buIcub. See collateral. 

occipitotemporoparietal (ok-sip^i-to-tem^ps- 
ro-p^ri'e-tw), a. Noting a division or region 
of the cerebrum which includes the occipital, 
temporal, and parietal lobes, as together dis- 
tinguished from the frontal lobe and the insula. 
See cut under cerebral. Jiuofds ffa7idbook of 
Med. Sdencesy VIII. 147. 

occiput (ok 'si-put), n. [= P. Pg. oedput ss Sp, 
ocetpudo = It. ocdpitCy formerly also ocdputCy 
also oedpizioy < L. occiput, occipiUumyihc\s,d 
part of the head, < oh, over against, + caput, 
head: see capitaU. Qf. sindput.] 1, Inman, 
the hinder part of the head, or that part of the 
skull which forms the hind part of the head ; 
the hindhead; the posterior part of the cal- 
varium, from the middle of the vertex to the 
foramen magnum : opposed to sindput. — 2. In 
other vertebrates, a corresponding but varying 
part of the head or skull : as, in most mam- 
mals, only that part corresponding to the su- 
praoocipital bone itself, or from the occipital 
protuberance to the foramen magnum. — 3. In 
descriptiiw ornith., a frequent term for the pari 
of the head which slopes up from nucha to ver- 
tex. See diagram under hird^. — 4. In herpet., 
the generally flat back part of the top of the 
head, as where, in a snake for example, the oc- 
cipital plates are situated. — 6. In that 

part of the head behiud the epicranium, be- 
longing to the labial or 'second maxillary seg- 
ment, and articulating with the thorax, it may 
be flat or concave, with sharp edges, or nmiided and not 
distinctly divided from the rest of the head. The oc- 
ciput properly forms an arch over the occipital foramen, 
by which the cavity of the head opens Into that of the 
thorax, the foramen being closed beneath bythegulaor 
by the snbmentnm; but in IHptsra, Uymemtjdera, and 
Neuroptera this lower piece is not distinguished, and the 
whole back of the head is then called the occiput; the 
portion ahovo the foramen may be distinguished aa the 
ceroix or na^m. 

OCClslon (ok-sizh'qn), w. f< ME. occision, < OF. 
occision, oemon, E, oedsion = Sp. oedsion s= Pg. 
oceisdo = It. oecmoncy nceisioncy < L. occisio(n-)y 
a killing, < ocddcrc, strike down, slay, kill, < 
oby before, + cmlere, strike, kill. Cf. inemon, 
etc.] A killing; the act of killing; slaughter. 

Thor was a merveillouso stouro and horde Imtalle, and 
grete occimon of men and of horse, but thei myght not 
Buffre longe, nc endure. Merlin (K. E. T. B.), 11. KSl. 

This kind of occision of a man according to the laws of 
the kingdont, and in execution thereof, ought not to be 
numbered in the rank of crimes. 

Sir M. Hale, Pleas of Oown, xlii. 

occlude (o-klod'), r. f. ; pret. and p]>. occluded, 
ppr. occluding. [< L. occluderc (> F. occlure), 
shut up, close up, < oh, before, + vlandere, shut, 
close: see closed, and cf. conclude, exclude, m- 
ch/dc, etc.] 1, To shut up; closer [Rare.] 
(linger is the root ... of an herbaceous plant . . . 
very common in many parts of India, growing either from 
root or seed, which in December and .lanuary they take 


up, and, gently dried, roll it up in eartli ; whereby, oeclud- 
iwj the pores, they conserve the natural humidity, and so 
prevent corniption. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., II. 6. 

2. In and cAm., to absorb: specifically 
applied to the absorption of a gas by a metal, 
such as iron, platinum, or palladium, particu- 
larly at a high temperature. Thus, palladium heated 
to redness and cr>olea in a current of hydrogen absorbs 
or occludes over (WO times its volume of the goB. By this 
means the physical properties of the metal are changed, 
and the occluded hydrogen is regarded as existing in a 
solid form as a quasi-metal, called hydrogeuium, the spe- 
cific heat, specific gravity, and electrical conductivity of 
which have been approximately detenniued. (Tobably 
a part of tlie gas forms also a definite chemical com- 
pound with the metal. Occluded gascB also occur in me- 
teorites. Tims, the Arva meteoric iron yielded (Wright) 
47 volumes of the mixed gases carbon dioxid, carbon mo- 
noxid, hydrogen, and nitrogen. 

l^fessor Graham has shown ItB [palladium's] remark- 
able power of absorbing hydrogen, when a strip of pal- 
ladium is made the negative electrode in an apparatus for 
decomposing water, it absorbs 800 or 900 times its volume 
of hydrogen, expanding perceptibly during the absorption. 
This occluded gas is again given off when the substance, 
which Professor Graham believed to be an actual alloy of 
palladium and hydrogen, is heated to redness. Madan. 

OCCludent (o-kl6'<lent), a. and n. [< L. occlu- 
den{t-)8, ppr. of oeeXudere, shut up: see occlude.] 
I. a, Serving to shut up or close. 

That margin in the scuta and terga which opens and 
shuts for the oxsertion and retraction of the cirri I have 
called the Oodudent margin. 

Darwin, (Tlrripedia, Int., p. 6. 

n. n. Anything that closes. Sterne . 

OCCluwt (o-klfis'), a, [< L. occlusvs, pp. of oc- 
cludere, shut up: see occlude.] Shut; closed. 
Bolder, Elements of Speech. 
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ocdnsioii ( 0 «kld^ 2 bpn), n. [s P. ocolusimf < 
h. as if *^oeelu8io(iP-), a shutting uj>, < occluderey 
pp. ocolu8U8f shut up: see ocelvde,} 1. A shut- 
ting up; a closing; specifically, in pathol,, the 
total or partial closure of a vessel, cavity, or 
hollow organ; imperf oration. — 2. In physics 
andc/«?w»., the act of occluding, or absorbing and 
concealing; the state of being occluded. See 
occlude — Intestinal occlusion, obstruction of Uie in- 
testine, as by twisting (volvulus), intussusception, fecal 
impaction, striotur& pressure from without as by bands, 
tuinora and otherwise. 

OCClUBiye (o-kld'siv), a. [< L, occlususj pp. of 
occhidercj close up (see occlude), 4* -ivc,'] Clos- 
ing ; ser^ng to close : as, an occlusive dressing 
for a wound. Medical News^ LIII. 117. 

OCClUSOr (o-kld'sor), w. ; nl. occlusorcs • 

rez)- [NL., < iL*. occlumre, pp. occlusus, close 
up: see occlude Thdit which occludes: used 
chiefly in anatomy for an organ or arrangement 
by means of which an opening is occluded or 
closed up, and in brachiopods specifically ap- 
plied to the anterior retractor muscles. See 
cut under LinguUdcc. 

A large digastric ocdmtxr muscle lies on the ventral side 
of the Btomodteum. Micros. Science, XXX. ii. 113. 

OCCrustatet (o-krus'tat), v. t. [< ML. as if *oc- 
crustatus, pp. of **occriistare, incrust, < L. ob, be- 
fore, 4* crustare, crust: see crust, crustatc.'] To 
incase as in a crust ; hard(3n. ilr. U. More, De- 
fence of Moral Cabbala, iii. 

occult (o-kult'), «. [= F. occulie = Sp. ocuUo 
= Pg. It. occulto, < L. occultus, hidden, conceal- 
e<l, secret, obscure, j^p. of occukrc, cover over, 
hide, conceal, < ob, over^ before, 4- **calvrc, in 
secondary form cclarr, hide, conceal : see cell, 
conceal.] 1. Not apimrent upon mere inspec- 
tion, nor deduciblo from what is so apparent, 
but discoverable ouly by experimentation; r(3- 
lating to what is thus undiscoverable by mere 
inspection : opposed to manifest. The Latin word 
was applied in the middle ages to the physical sciences 
and the properties of bodies to which those sciences re- 
late. Its precise meaning is explained in tlie treatise 
‘*Do Magnote" of Petrus Peregrlniis. He says that an 
occult quality is simply one which is made aiiparent only 
upon experimentation, but that iu that way it becomes as 
plain and clear as anv other quality, and is no more mys- 
terhms. Hy occuft Hcunce nr philoHophy was meant simply 
experimental science. I’iiere were many occult philoso- 
phers in northern Europe in the twelfth and the f ’•stpart 
of the tliirteenth century; hut theology so swallowed up 
other interests that tlicy we all forgotten except Roger 
Bacon, who was made lu’oiuinent by the personal friend- 
ship of a pope. I'he ignorance and superstition of the 
time confounded occult sclenc.e with magic. 

These ai'o manifest qualities, and their causes only are 
occult, yewton, Opticks. 

His [Dr. Dee’s] personal history may serve as a canvas 
for the picture of an occult philosopher -- his reveries, his 
ambition, and his calamity. 

I. D' Israeli, Amen, of Lit., II. 230. 

2. Mysterious; transcendental; beyond the 
bounds of natural knowledges 

The rosoinhlance is nowise obvious to the senses, hut is 
occult and out of the reach of the understanding. 

Emerson, 111st. Essays, Istser., p. 14. 

Occult crimes. Soo mme. -Occult diseases, in med., 
those diseases the cause and treatment of which are not 
understood.- Occult lines, such lines as are used in the 
construction of a drawing, hut do not appear in the finished 
work ; also, dotted lines. — Occult quallUes, those quali- 
ties of body or spirit which baffled Uie investigation of the 
ancient philosophers, and which were not deduciblo from 
manifest qualities, nor discuverahlo without experimen- 
tation. 

The Aristotelians gave the name of oemdt Qualities . . . 
to such Qualities ouly as they supposed to lie hid in Bodies, 
and to be the unknown Causes of manifest Effects. 

JSewton, Opticks (ed. 1721), p. 377. 
Occult sciences, the physical sciences of the middle 
ages : sometimes extended to include magic. See def. 1. 
= Byn, Latent, Covert, etc. (see secret), unrovealed, recon- 
dite, abstruse, veiled, slirouded, mystic, cabalistic. 

occult (o-kult'), V, t, [= F. occulter = Hp. ocul- 
tar = Pg. occultar = It. octmltare, < L. occuU 
tare, hide, conceal, freq. of occulere, pp. occul- 
tus, hide : see occult, a. J To cut off from view 
by the intervention of another body; hide; 
conceal; eclipse. 

1 undertake to show tliat a false definition of life, name- 
ly that life is function, has contributed to occult the soul. 

Westminster liev., CXXVIII. 747. 
Occulting eyepiece, an eyepiece provided with an attach- 
ment by which an object or objects not under examination 
jnay be hidden from view when desired : it has been used 
in photometric work. 

Occultation (ok-ul-ta'shqn), w. [= F. occulta- 
turn ss Sp. ocultadon = Pg. occultag&o =s It. oc- 
^ultazionc, <lj. occultatio(n-), a hiding, eoneeal- 
hide, conceal: see occult, v.] 
1 act of hiding or concealing, or the state 
or being hidden or concealed ; especially, the 
“foiogof one body from sight by another; spe- 
cifically, in astron,, the hiding of a star or 
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planet from sight by its passing behind some 
other of the heavenly bodies. It is particular- 
ly applied to the eclipse of a fixed star by the 
moon. — 2. Figuratively, disappearance from 
view; withdrawal from notice. 

The re-appearance of such att author after those long 
periodeot occultation. Jeffrey. 

We had one bottle to celebrate the appearance of our 
visionary fortune ; let us have a second to console us for 
its oeeultatUm. Ji. L. Stevenson, Treasure of Fraucliard. 

Circle of perpetual occultation, a small circle of the 
celestial sphere pai‘a11cl to the equator, as far distant from 
the depressed pole as the elevated pole is from the horl- 
JBOU. It contains all those stars which are never visible at 
the station considered. It is contrasted with the circle 
perpetual apparition. 

occultism (o-kuFtizin), u. [< occult 4- -ism.] 
The doctrine, practice, or rites of things oc- 
cult or mysterious; tlie occult sciences or their 
study; mysticism; esoteric-ism. 

Whatever prepossessions I may have had were distinctly 
in favour of i)cciUtism. 

It. Hodgson, J*roc. Soc. I'sych. Research, 111. 208. 

occultist (o-kuFtist), n. [< occult 4- Ont3 

who believes or is versed in occultism; an ini- 
tiate in the occult sciences; a mystic or esoterist. 

This celebrated ancient magical work, the foundation 
and fountain-head of much of the ceremonial magic of the 
mediaeval occMiiwhi, has nev it before been printed in Eng- 
llsll. The Academy, Sept. 22, 1888, p. JJX). 

occultly (o-kult'Ii ), adc. In an occult manner ; 
by means of or with r(‘fer(*nee t,o occultism. 

OCCUltnOSS (o-kult'nes), u. Tlie state of being 
occult, hidden, or unknown ; secretness. 

occupancy (ok'u-i»an-Hi), n. [< occupan(l) 4* 
1. Tlie act of taking ])OHsessiou, ortho 
being in actual possession; more specifically, in 
law, the taking possession of a thing not belong- 
ing to any person, and the right acquired by 
such act; that mode of acquiring proixudy which 
is founded on the principle that he who takes 
possession of an ownei'less tiling, with the de- 
sign of appropriating it to himself, thereby be- 
comes the owner of it; the act of occupying or 
holding in actual as distinguished from con- 
structive possession. Formerly, when a man held 
land pur autre vie (for the life of another), and died before 
that other, as his estate could not descend to his heir nor 
revert to the donor until the determination of the spocl- 
tled life, it was considered to belong of right to the tlrst 
who took possesBioii of it for tlie remainder of the life, 
and such iiosaessioii was t(*rmed yeneral occupancy. And 
when tho gift was to one and his heirs for the life of an- 
other, the heir was said to take as sjteeinl oexupant. As 
the law now stands, however, a man is enabled to devise 
lands hold hy him pur autre vie, and if no suc'^ devise bo 
made, and there bo no speciid occupant, It goes to his ex- 
ecutors or administrators. 

As we before observed that occujtawy gave the right to 
the temporary use of the soil, so it is agreed upon all hands 
that occupancy gave also the original right to the perma- 
nent property in the substance of the earth Itself ; wliich 
excludes every one else hut the owner flora the use of it. 

Hlacksloue, Com., II. i. 

2. The term during wliich one is an occupant: 
as, dui’ing his occupancy of the post, 
occupant (ok'u-pant), w. [< F. occupant, < L. 
oc,CM}mn{t-)s, ppr. of occ.uparc, ocmijiy: see oc- 
cupy.] 1. One wlio occupii's; an irihahitant; 
especially, one in actual ])ossessioii, as a tenant, 
who has actual possession, in distinction from 
the landlord, who has legal or constructive pos- 
session. 

The palace of Diocletian had but one occwi>an<; after the 
founder no Emperor hail il welled in it. 

K A. f'remnan, Venice, p. 145, 

2. More specifically, in law, one who first takes 
possession of tliat wliicli has no legal owner. — 
Sf. A prostitute. 

He with his occupant 

Are ding’d so chise, like dew-wormes iu the iiiorne, 

That he’ll m»t stir. 

Harston, Scomgo of Villainy, vii. 134. 

OCCUpatet (ok'u-]mt), V. [< L. occupatus, pp. 
of occupy : Hcvt occupy.] I, trans. To 

take possession of ; possess; occupy. 

The spirits of the wine oppress the spirits animal, and 
occupate part of the place where they are, and so make 
them weak to move. liacon, Nat. Hist., § 724. 

n. intrans. To dwell. 

llie Boveral faculties of the nihid do take and occupate 
in the organs of the body. 

Bactm, Advancement of Learning, li. 187. 

OCCUpatet (ok'u-pat), a. [< L. oceupalus, })}).: 
see occupate, r.*] (>ccupiea. Bacon, Advance- 
ment of Loaniing, ii. 380. 

occupation (ok-u-pa'shqn), n. [< ME. occupa- 
tion, occupacion ', ( OF. occupation, occnpacton, 
F. occupatkm — Sp. ocupacion = I"g. ovenpat^do 
= It. occupaziofic, < L. oceupatio{n-), a taking 
possession, occupying, a business, employment, 
< occupare, take possession, occupy: see occu- 
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pate, occupy,] 1, The act of occupying or tak- 
ing possession; a holding or keeping; posses- 
sion; tenure. 

I speak not of matches or unions, hut of arm4, oeoupa- 
Hons, invasions. Bacon. 

1 give unto my said wife . . . the two toncments and 
six acres of land lying by Levon heath in the occupation of 
I blank] t’oker. Winihntji, Hist. New Englana, II. 487. 

The house was at that time in the occupation of a lub- 
stantial yeoman. Lamb, Mackery End. 

2. The state of heiug occupied or employed 
in any way; employment; use: m, occupaUmi 
with important alTairs. 

Also whoo-so-euer of the said crafte sot ony servaunt yn 
occupacyon of the said crafte oucr lllj. wckys and o day, 
to forfete xlj. d. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 336. 

They haue bene the idle occupatiotis, or perchatincc tho 
malitiuusand craftie constructions, of the Talmudists and 
others of the Hebrue clerks. 

Puttenhani, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 91. 

Tho writing of chittles for Hie servants was alone tho 
occupation of sumo hours. 

W. II. Bussell, Diary in India, II. 222. 

3, That to which one’s time and attention are 
habitually devoted ; habitual or stated employ- 
ment; vocation; calling; trade; business. 

But he that is idol, and custeth him to no husinosso lie 
occupation, shal falle into iHiverto, and die for hunger. 

Chancer, Tale of MollboUB. 

By their occupation they were tent-makers. Acts xvlii. 8. 

No occupation; all men idle, all. 

SlMk., Toinpest, 11. 1. 164. 

A castle in the Air, 

Where Life, without tlie least foundation, 

Became a cliarming occupation. 

F. Locker, ('astle in the Air. 

4t. Use; benefit; profit. 

Tho cyeii of thaire gormynaclon 

With pulling wol disclose after the femio Iflrst) 

Yore, and to breke hem occupacion 
'J'liat tyme is nought. 

ralladivs, llushuudric (E. E. T. S.), p. 118. 

Sf. Consumption; waste. 

The science of makyngc of tier withoute fler, whorliy 30 
may make cure quintc essence withoute cost or traueile, 
ainl withoute occupavioun and losyngo of tyme. 

Book oj Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 6. 
Army of occupation, an army left in possession of a 
newly conciuered country until peace is signed or in- 
demnity paid, or until a settled and responsible govern- 
ment has been established. 

In Egypt our army of occupation continues Inactive and 
on a reduced scale. Forlniyhily Rev., N. 8., XL. 136, 
Occupation bridge, a bridge carried over or under a line 
of railway or canal to connect the parts of a farm or an es- 
tate severed by the line or canal. —Occupation road, a 
private road for the use of the occupiers of the land. sByii. 
8 . Occupation. Collin^/, Vocatbm, Emjjl<jj/ment, Pursuit, 
Business, Trade, Crajt, Pnfession, Offer. In regard to 
what a person does as a regular work «»r a means of earn- 
ing a Uvidihood, (tccujHition is that whbdi occupies or takes 
up his time, strength, ami thought ; calling and vocation are 
high words, indicating that one is called by Providence to 
u particular line of work; calling in Anglo-Saxon and fa- 
miliar, and vocation is JiUlin and lofty (the words are not al- 
ways used in the higher sense of divine aitpoinlment or the 
call of duty, but it is much better to save them for the ex- 
pression of that idea) ; employment is essentially the same 
as occupation : pursuit Is the line of work which one pur- 
sues or follows ; business suggests something of the man- 
agement of buying and selling; trade and professuni stand 
over against each othei for tin* less and more intellectual 
jmrsnits, us tho trade of a carpenter, the projestion of an 
architect ; trade is diftcrent fiom a trade, the latter being 
skill in some Imndlerjift : as, being obliged to learn a trade, 
he eliose tliat of a blaekhtnitb , the “learned jnrojessiofis" 
used to he law, medicine, and tin' ministry, but Hie nuin- 
l)er is now Increased, craft is an obi word for a trade; 
office suggests tho idea of duties to l>e performed for others. 
Hee aviH'ation, 5. 

occupational (ok-u-iia'shou-Hl), a. [< occupa- 
tion 4- -«/.] or portaiTiiiijj: to « particiilar 
oneiipatioii, falling, or trade : as, tableH of occu- 
pational mortality. 

OCCUpationerf (ok-u-im/Hlum-fT), n. [foccupa- 
tion 4- ( )m* v\ lio is (‘inployed ia any trade 

or ofCMijmiioii. 

Lot tho brave eiiginer, . . . marvelous Vulcanist, and 
every Mereiiriuli oceupatwner . . . be respected. 

Harvey, Pierce’s Hiipererugation. 

OCCUpative (okM-pa-tiv), [< OF. occupatif; 
as ocenpatv + -/rr. ] hi law, liold by that fonn 
of t(*niir(3 whifli is bascal on the offiipation or 
s(‘iziMg and holding in aotual jiossfssion of that 
which was without owner wlicn ocfupifd: as, 
an occupatirc field. 

occupier (ok'u-pi-(*r), n. 1. One who occupies 
or takes iiosseKsion, as of ownerless laud, — 2. 
One vvlio holds or is in tudiial jnissession ; an oc- 
eujnint: as, houseowners and occupiers. 

No wrong was to bo done to any existing occupiers. No 
right of property was to be vb»lated. 

Frovdc, (^«caar, p. 191. 

3f. One who uses, lays out, or enqiloys that 
which is possessed , a trader or dealer. 

All their causes, ditterences, variances, contruuersieB, 
quarrels, and complaints, within any our realmea^ domia- 
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ions. iurisdictions onely inoued, and to be moued touch- 
ing their marchuiidise, trat&kes, and oempien aforesaid. 

Hakluyt » Voyages, 1. 2m. 

jMercury> the master of merchants and occupiers. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch’s Morals, p. 002. {Eneyc. Diet.) 

4t. One who follows a calling, employment, or 
occupation : with of: as, an occupier of the sea. 

This manner and fashion of yearly changing and renew- 
ing the occupiers q/ husbandry, . . . it be solemn and CUB- 
tomably used, to the intent that no man shall be constrain- 
ed against his will ta continue long in that hard and sharp 
kind of life. Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), II. 1. 

Thy mariners, and tliy piloti^ thy calkers, and the occu- 
piers of thy merchandise, . . . shall fall into the midst of 
(he seas in the day of thy ruin. £zek. xxvii. 27. 

occupy (ok'u-pi), V.; pret. and pp. occu]tmi,vpr. 
occupying. * [< ME. occupien, ocupuniy < OF. oc- 
cupevy F. occuper = Sp. ocupar s= Pg. occupnr = 
It. occuparcy \ L. occupare, take possession of, 
seize, occupy, take up, employ, < oby to, on, + 
oaperc, t&ke: capable.] 1. Irons. 1. To take 

possession of and retain or keep ; ent(‘r ui)on 
the possession and use of; hold and use; espe- 
cially, to take pOHSOSsion of (a pla(*.e as a jdace 
of residence, or in warfare a town or country) 
and become established in it. 

Ther-for this doctrine to thee I rede thou take. 

To ocupy and vse iMjtlie by dey and nyglit. 

Books of Precedence (£. K. T. S., extra ser.), i. 67. 
Me angel's at Arthure, and att his hatlielle bierns, 
That thus in his ornmr ocupyes tliejs rewines, 

And owtrayes the ernperoiir, his cirtliely lorde. 

Mifiic Arthure (K. JC. T. H.), 1. 1«02. 

By constantly occuj»/ing the same individual spot, the 
fruits of the earth were (consumed and its spontaneous 
produce destroyed, without any ju-ovision for future sup- 
ply or BUGoession. Blackstoty, Com., H. i. 

The same commanders who hH<l made the abortive at- 
tempt upon Charleston dese.ended upon Rhode Island, 
and occupied it without resistance. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xlv. 

2. To take up, as room or space, or attention, 
interest, etc.; cover or fill; engross: as, to oc- 
cupy too much spa(5e ; to occupy the time with 
reading; to occupy the attention. 

And all thi liras on ilka side 
Witht sorowH sail be ocupide. 

Holy lliHMi (K. K. T. 8.), p. 64. 

Tlie metropolis occupies a Bjiaet^ eijual to about throe 
stiuare miles. E. W. Lane, Modem Kgy]>tlans, 1. n. 

Whilst the abstract qiiestluii occupies your intellect, Na- 
ture brings it ill the concrete to be solved by your hands. 

Emerson, Nature, p. 91. 

Mr. Long's mind was occupied - was perplexed. 

W. M. Baker, New 'rim >thy, p. 298. 

8. To hold, as an office; fill. 

That at euery avoydaiince ther be the seld ofl1c<! yevon 
to another of the same cite, so ht! be a citezen ami (tcevjde 
it his owne perstine. hhmlish Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 399. 
Least qiiulliled in honour, leiirning, worth, 

To occupy a sacred, awful post. 

Couper, Tirocinium, 1. 414. 

4t. To take up and follow a.sa business or em- 
ployment; be employed about; ply. 

That non Bochour, ner non other iiersone, t<j his vse, 
oooupie cokes crafte wlthyn the liberte of the seid cite. 

English Gilds{E. E. T. 8.), p. 40.'». 

All the ships of the sea with their mariners wore in tliee 
to occupy thy mcruhandise. Kzek. xxvii. 9. 

Men who had all their lives ' ‘ occupied the sea ’ had never 
seen it more outrageous. Froude. 

6* To employ; give occupation to; engage; 
busy; often used reflexively ; as, to occupy one's 
self about something. 

Ich am oevpied eohe day, haly day and other, 

With ydel tales atte nalo and other-whyle in churches. 

JHers Plowman (C), vill. 18, 

My wontc is to be more willing to vse mine oarcs than 
to ooeupic my tonge. Aschmn, The Hoholeiimster, p. 19. 
(> blest seclnsion from a jarring world, 

Which he, thus occupied, enjoys! 

Couper, Task, iii. 676. 

6t. To use ; make* use of. 

No more shulde a senior forget then truly 
What he at srole shulde nede to occupy. 

Jiabces Book (K. E. ¥. 8.), p. 889. 

How moche money is rt'dy Ltr me, if I haiie nede of any 
to occupy f Sir T. Elyot, The Goveriioiir, II. 9. 

The good man slnUl m ver iierecivo tlie fraud till he 
comoth to the occupying of the corn. Latimer, Mise. Sel. 

And he said unto her, Tf they l)ind mo fast with new 
ropes that never were occujned, then shall I be weak, and 
be as another man. Judges xvl. 11. 

7t. To possess; enjoy (with an obscene double 
moaning). 

These villains will make the word as (kUouh as the word 
occupy, which was an excellent good word before it was 
ill sorted. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 161. 

Httld, Own, oUi. Hco possess. 

II. intrans. If, To be in possession or occu- 
pation ; hold possession ; be an occupant ; have 
possession and use. 
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What man, brothir or suttgrr, but if he be any oflloere, 
entritb in to the Chambyr ther the ale Is In wythowt ly- 
oenoe of the oflicers tliat oceupyc therin, he schal payen 
j. Ub. wax. English Gilds (S. B. T. S.X p.. 280. 

2. To trade; traffic; carry on business. 

If they wil trauel or oceupie within your dominions, the 
same marchants with their marchandises in al your lord- 
ship may freely. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 268. 

And he called his ten servants, and delivered them ten 
l)oundB, and said unto them, Occupy till 1 come. 

Luke xix. 18. 

occur (o-kcrO, t?. ; pret. and pp. occurred, ppr. 
oeeurrihg. [= OF. occurred', occurrir = Sp. 
oeurrir = Pg. occAtrrer = It. occorrere, < L. ov- 
eurrerCy run, go or come up to, meet, go against, 
< oh, before, + currere, run: see current. Ct, 
(tecur, incur, recur.] I.f trans. To run to, as 
for the purpose of assisting. [A Latinism.J 

Wo must, as much as in us lies, occur and help their pe- 
culiar inilrmities. Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 649. 

II. intrans. If. To run together; meet; 
clash. 

All bodies are observed to have always ... a determi- 
nate motion according to the d^rees of their external im- 
pulse, and their inward princiiue of gravitation, and the 
resistance of the bodies they occur with. 

BenJtUy, Works, III. 100. 

2. To strike the senses ; be foimd ; be met with : 
as, silver often occurs native ; the statement oc- 
curs repcmtedly. 

As fur those Martyrs, . . . frequent mention of them 
dueth oceurre in most of the ancient Ecclesiastical Hislo- 
rians. Coryat, Crudities, I. 68. 

In Scripture though the word heir occur, yet there is no 
such thing as heir in our author's sense. Locke. 

Inipressimis of rain-drops occur in some of the earliest 
rucks. •/. W. Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 118. 

3. To emerge as an event into the actual world ; 
happen; take place; come to pass; befall: as, 
what has occurred? 

Though notliing have occurred to kindle strife. 

Cowper, Epistle to Joseph Hill. 

4. To strike the mind: with to. 

Whether they did not find their minds filled, and their 
affections strangely raised, by the images which there oc- 
curred U) them. Bp. Attei^ry, Sermons, I. i. 

There doth not oecurre to me, at this present, any use 
therof, for profit. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 401. 

Tlioro occurred to me no mode of accounting for Pris- 
cilla’s behavior. Hawthorne, Blithedulo Romance, v. 

5. Kvcles.y to coincide in time, so as to intorforo 
each with the celebration of the other: as, two 
lu)ly days occur. One of the days so occurring may 
Ik; a Sunday, or a movable least, the other being an im- 
movable feast. 

0t. To refer: with to. 

Before I begin that, I must occur to one specious objec- 
tion both against this proposition and the past pari of my 
discourse. BenUey, Works, III. 13. 

=Syn. 8. To come to pass, come about, fall out 
occurrence (p-kur'ens), n. [= F. occurrence =r 
Sp. oenrrencia = f*g. oceurrenma = It. ocettr- 
reu::a, < ML. occurentia.lj, occurren(t-)s, occur- 
reut : see oceurrent.] 1. The act of occurring; 
occasional iiresentation. 

Voyages detain the mind by the perpetual occurrence 
and expectation of something new. Watts. 

2. An incident or accidental event; that which 
happens without being designed or expected; 
an event; a happening: as, an unusual occur- 
rence; such occurrences are not imeommon. 

Omit 

All the occurrences, whatever chanced, 

Till 11 airy s back-retnm again to France. 

Shak., Hen. V., v., 1^1., 1. 40. 
1'oHching the domestic Occurrences, the Gentleman who 
is Hearer lu;rtH)f is more capable to give you Account by 
Discourse than 1 can in Paper. HowsU, Letters, 1. iv. 16. 

3. llai)peiiings collectively; course of events. 
[Hare.] 

All the occurreruse of my forbine since 
Hath been between this lady and this lord. 

Shak., T. N., v. 1. 264. 

4. Kccles., the coincidence of two or more fes- 
tivals on the same day. See occur, v. i., 5, and 
concurrence, n.,4.szSyn. 2. Incident, Circumstance, etc. 
(see eveiU) ; Occasitm, Emergency, etc. (see exigency). 

OCCUrrentt (p-kur'ent), a. and n. f= F. occur- 
rent = Sp. ocurrente = Pg. occurrente = It. oo- 
corrente, < L. occurren{i^s, ppr. of occurrere, 
occur : see occur,] I, a. That comes in the way ; 
oecurring; incidental. 

After gifts of education there folloWfeoenU abilities to 
work things above nature, grace to cure men of bodily 
diseases, supplies agahist oocurreni defects and impedi- 
ments. Hooker, Eooles. Polity, y. 78. 

n. n. 1. One who comes to meet or comes 
against another; especiaUy, an antagonist; an 
adversary. 


By all men he was willed to aeek out Kalaaider. a great 
gentleman of that country, who would aoonest satlafy him 
of all oeeurrwUs, Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 

The weak part of their occurrente, by which they may 
asaall and conquer the sooner. Hmland. 

2. Incident; anything that happens ; happen- 
ing; event; occurrence. 

1 do prophesy the election lights 
On Fortlnbras : he has my dying voice ; 

So tell him, with the oeeurrents, more and less. 

Shak , Hamlet, v. 2. 868. 

These are strange oeeurrents, brother, but pretty and 
pathetical. Chapman, Widow’s Tears, ill. 1. 

You shall hear 

Oeeurrents from all corners of the world. 

Massinger, City Madam, ii. 1. 

OCCUTBet (o-ker8')> [< L* occursus, a meeting, 

a falling in with, < occurrere, pp. occursus, meet, 
occur: see ocewr.] An occursion; a meeting. 
[Bare.] 

If anything at unawares shtdl pass from us, a sudden ao- 
oident, oeeursc, or meeting, etc. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 256. 

OCCUTBiont (o-k^r'shpn), n. [< L. occursio(n-), a 
meeting, < occurrere’, ‘meet, occur : see occur.] A 
meeting or coming together; collision or clash. 
GlanviUe, Vanity of Dogmatizing, iv. 
ocean (o'shan), n. and a. [< ME. ^ocean, occcan, 
occian, occyan,<. OF. ocean, oeian, occean, occian, 
F. ocean = Sp. oceano = Pg. oceano = It. oceano 
= D. oceaan = O. Sw. Dan. ocA>an, < L. oceauus, 
the ocean, < Or. ioKtavo^', orig. (in Homer) the 
^eat stream supposed to encompass the earth 
(also called by Homer ustavltc mmifidQ. or 
‘Ocean-stream’ (Milton); also porsonilied, Oce- 
anus, the god of the primtwal waters; later, 
the great outward sea, the Atlantic, as dis- 
tinguished from the inward sea, the Mediter- 
ranean; perhaps orig. ‘swift,’ < w/ci'f, swift.] 
I. w. 1. The body of water which envelops the 
earth, and covers almost three fourths of its 
surface with a mean depth — as nearly as can 
be estimated at the present time — of less than 
12,500 feet. Physical geographers, following the lead 
of the Royal Geographical ^)ciety, generally divide the 
entire oceanic area into five distinct oceans, namely the 
Arctic, Antarctic, Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian ; but those 
divisions are largely artificial, the lines by which they are 
indicated being in no small part parallels and moridiaus. 
The Ai'ctic and Antarctic oceans, according to this scheme, 
extend from the north and south poles respectively to the 
arctic and antarctic circles. The Atlantic extends he- 
tween the two polar circles, being limited on the east by 
the land-masRes of Europe and Africa and by the merid- 
ian extending from (7ape Agulhas to the antarctic circle, 
and on the west by the American land-mass and the me- 
ridian of Oape Horn. The Pacific has as its land-limits 
on the east the American coast, and on the west the Asi- 
atic land-mass, the Philippine iBluiids, Now Guinea, and 
Australia ; its imaginary limits arc the meridians of Cape 
Horn and the South Cape of Tasmania prolonged to meet 
the antarctic circle. The Indian ocean extends south 
from the Asiatic mainland to the antarctic circle, its east- 
ern and western imaginaiy limits having been already 
given in defining those of the Pacific and Atlantic. Thus, 
as will be notioed, there are no natural limits on the south 
of either the Atlantic, the Pacific, or tho Indian ocean, 
since these all unite with the Antarctic ocean to form one 
continuous area of water. Hence it would bo more philo- 
sophical to call tho vast area of water occupying, tho chief 

i iart of the southern hemisphorc the Southern ocean, as 
las been done by Ilcrschol and Thomson, and to consider 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian oceans as immense gulfs 
or prolongations toward the north of the still greater 
Southern ocean. The Pacific ocean was most generally 
designated by the older English navigators as the “Soiitn 
Sea,” and this name is still current among the Germans. 
The Atlantic and Pacific are also generally divided into 
North and South Atlantic and North and South Pacific by 
the equatorial line. The smaller divisions of the ocean 
are, in the order of their respective magnitudes, seas, gulfs, 
hays, sounds, straits, coves, hides, and harbors (see each of 
these words). The mean depth of the ocean is probably not 
far from six times the mean elevation of the land above tho 
ocean 'level. The deepest soundings of the ocean, how- 
ever, give figures a little inferior in .amount to those in- 
dioating the elevation of the very highest mountain-sum- 
mits. In several different parts of the ocean depths of over 
26,000 feet have been sounded, but nowhere as yet has a 
depth as great as 20,000 feet (tho height of Gaurisanlmr) 
been reached. (See deep-sea sounding-machine, under detp- 
sea.) The oceanic currents are of great importance in their 
effect on dimate. The principal surface current is the 
equatorial, due to the action of we trade-winds, by which 
the water is continually urged westward, but, being driven 
in its westerly course ain^nst the land-masses, it is deflect- 
ed by them, and forced to perform an immense gyration by 
which it returns into the general system far to the east- 
ward. Owing to the shape of tholand-masses in the northern 
hemisphere, these modifications of the equatorial current 
are much more distinct and important than they are to 
the south of the equator. Two of the oceanic currents are 
especially interesting, the Gulf Htream of toe Atlantic and 
toe Kuroshiwo of the Pacific (see these terms). The surface 
temperature of the ocean varies greatly in toe different 
latitudes and with toe strength and direction of the surface 
currents, toe Gulf Stream playing a most important part 
in ameliorating toe climate of northwestern Europe by 
means of the heated surface water which it carries from 
the equatorial regions. Besides these surface enrronts, 
however, there is a general exchange of water always going 
on in toe depths of toe ocean between the warmer equato- 
rial and toe odder polar waters^ brought about by the dif- 
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ferenoelnipeoiflcgraYitfof thetiro. Ai the remit of this, 
it ii found that the temjmnitara of the ocean ai a rule di« 
minishet as greater depths are attained, and that the deep- 
er parts, where open to the general circulation, are near 
the freesiog-poinu A remarkable feature of the ocean- 
water Is the uniformity in the nature and quality of the 
salts which it containa provided the specimen has been 
fliran at considerable distance from land. The weight of 
the salts held in solution by the main ocean is about 3^ per 
cent of the whole ; of this about three quarters is common 
salt, one tenth cblorid of magnesium, one twentieth sul- 
phate of magnesia, about the same sulphate of lime, one 
twenty-fifth chlorid of potassium, and a little over one 
per cent bromide of sodium. Other substances are also 
present in smaller quantity, making in all about twenty- 
nine elements which have been detected in the ocean- 
water ; many of these, however, exist only in very minute 
traces. The economical value of the ocean as a source of 
supply for common salt is considerable ; but the quantity 
thus obtained is not so great as that furnished by mines of 
rock-salt or by the evaporation of brine got by boring. 
See gait. 


Than I sailet forth soundly on the Sea occian, 

With horn that 1 hade. 

DeettmUon of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 18264. 
The winds, with wonder whist, 

Smoothly the waters kist. 

Whispering new joys to the mild ocean. 

Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 

While birds of calm sit brooding on the chamed wave. 

Milton, Nativity, 1. 66. 
Old ocean'g gray and melancholy waste. 

Bryant, Thanatopsis. 

2. Something likened to the ocean; also, a 
great quantity: as, an ocean of trouble. 

And the plain of Mysore lay before us — a vast ocean of 
foliage on which the sun was shining gloriously. 

Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 387. 


II. a. Of or pertaining to the main or great 
sea. 


That sea-beast 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest tliat swim the ocean stream. 

MUton, 1*. L., i. 202. 


Some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams o'er a rich ambrosial ocean isle. 

Tennyeon, Experiments, Milton. 
Ocean lane, or ocean-lane route. Same as lane-route. ~ 
Ocean seat, the ocean. Sir T. Mure.— Ocean trout, the 
menhaden, Brenoortia tyrannue : a trade-name. 

ocean-basin (d'shan-ba^su), m. The depres- 
sion in which the waters of the ocean, or, more 
especially, of some particular ocean, are held. 
Also oceanic basin. 


These explorations \ot the Blake] mark a striking con- 
trast between the continental masses, or areas of eleva- 
tion, and the oceatiic baeins, or areas of depression, lioth 
of which must have always held to each other the some 
approximate general relation and proportion. 

A. Agofuriz, Throe Cruises of the Blake, 1. 126. 

Oceanian, Oceanican (o-slic-an'i-an, -kan), a. 
[< Oceania, Oceanim (see <lc*f.), + •an.'] *‘Of or 
pertaining to Oceania, or Oceanica, a division 
of tho world (according to many geographers) 
which comprises I'olynosia, Micronesia, Mela- 
nesia. Australasia, and Malaysia, 
oceanic (d-she-an'ik), a. [= F. oc/ianique s= Sp. 
oceanieo = Pg. It. oceanico, < NL. ocean icus (fern. 
Oceanica, sc. terra, the region included in the 
Pacific ocean), < L. occanus, ocean: see ocean.] 

1. Belonging or relating to the ocean: as, the 
oceanic areas, basins, islands, etc. 

We could no longer look upon them, nor Indeed upon 
any other oceanic birds which frequent high latitudes, as 
signs of tho vicinity of land. Cook, Third Voyage, 1. 3. 

It now remains for ns to notice the oceanic races which 
inhabit the vast series of islands scattered through the 
great ocean that stretches from Madagascar to Easter Is- 
land. W. B. Carpenter, Prin. ot Physiol. (1853), § 1000. 

2. Wide or extended as the ocean. 


The world’s trade . . . bad become oceanic. 

Motley, United Nethorlandi^ III. 644. 

3. Specifically, in zool., inhabiting the high 
seas ; pelagic. — Oceanic Hydrozoa, tho Siphonophora. 
•— Oceiualc islands, islands or groups of islands far from 
tho mainland, or In tho midst of the ocean, especially the 
groups of islands in the J’acific ocean, which, taken to- 
gether, are called “Oceanica" or sometimes “Oceania." 

Most of the oceanic idands are volcanic. Tho scattered 
coral islands have in all likelihood been built upon the 
tops ot submarine volcanic cones. 

A. Qdkie, Text Book of QeoL (1882), p. 259. 

Oceanic Jade. Seojodcs. 

Oceanican, a» Bee Oceanian, 

Oceanides (6-se-an'i-dez), w. pi. [Gr. 'ilKcavi- 
, nl. of *{lK£av\q, daughter of Oceanus, < *ilKra- 
Oceanus: see ocean.] 1. In Gr. myth., 
hym^g of the ocean, daughters of Oceanus 
andTethys. — 2. In zool., marine mollusks or 
sea-shells, as (jollectively distinguished from 
Naiades, or fresh-water shells. 

Oceanites (o^se-a-ni'tez), n. [NL., < Gr. 

in pi. ^QKeavirai, dwellers by the ocean; 
fefu. ^Qiceavinc, daughter of Oceanus; < ’Hkea- 
Oceanus ; see ocean.] A genus of small pet- 
the family Pracellariida:, or made type 
Of Oeeanitidw. As defined by Coues, it is restrleted to 
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SMtes having ocreate or booted tarsi, very long legs, the 
tibifo extensively denuded, the torsi longer than the mid- 
dle toe, tho naUB flat and blunt, the hallux minute, the 
wingi long and poin^d, tho tail short and nearly square. 
1 he host-known species is O. oceaniea, or Wilson's petrel. 
There are several others, us O. lineata. The genus was 
founded by Count Kcyserling and Dr. J. H. Blasius in 1840. 

Oceanitidse (O^se-a-nit'i-do), n. pi. [NL., < 
Oceanites + -idw.] A family of oceanic birds 
lately separated by Forbes from the Proeella- 
Hidw. The faniily includes four geneni of small petrels, 
Fregetta, Oceanites, Pelagodrmna, and Garrodia. These are 
among the small petrels commonly called Mother Carey's 
chickens. 

oceanographer (6''8he-a-nog'ra-f6r), n. [< 
oceanograph-y + -eri.J One who is versed in 
oceanography ; one who systematically studies 
the ocean. 


One of the foremost duties of observing oceanographers, 
Encyc. Brit., XXL 613. 

oceanographic (d-sho-an-q-graf 'ik), a. [< ocean- 
ograph-y + -ic.] Kelatiug to or connected with 
OCeanOfn’aphy . The word is sometimeH used in place of 
oceanic wnon this latter would be nuue proper. The dif- 
ference between the two words is but slight, hut it would 
seem that one is used when it is Intended convey a 
purely geographic Idea, the other when the subject is 
looked at from a more general point of view ; as, oceatw- 
graphic phenomena; oceanic currents. 

oceanographical (o-shc-an-u-gral'i-kal), a. j_< 
oceanographic + -al.] Same as ocea nograjdiic. 
OCeanonaphically (o-shc-an -o-graf 'i-kal -i), 
adv. As regards occanogmphy or the physical 
geograplty of the ocean. Anicr. dour, Sci., 3d 
ser., XXX. :m 

oceanography (d'''sh<>a-nog'ra,-fi), n. [< (ir. 
liKEavoq, the ocean, + -yfmthin, ^ yui<})uv, write. 1 
The science of the ocean : a special branch of 
geography. The tenn oceamHtntphy is little used In 
English except by writers translating from the (ierinan, 
who prefer oeeatwgrnphy to thalamttpraphy, while the bust 
autliorlties writing in English at the present time use 
tfuUassography, which is a designation of that speeial 
branch ot physical geography which rclatt'S to the ocean 
and its phenomena. 

The cable-laying companies have been the chief con- 
tributors to the science of deep-sea rt'searcb, or oceanog- 
raphy. nature, XXXVII. 147. 

( 'hemicul oceaiwgraphy ~ ii bruiicli of physical geogra- 
phy which has only lately conm h) he extensively culti- 
vated. Encyc. Brit., XXI. 611. 

oceanology (d'‘'8lKMi-nol'o-ji), n. f<Gr. Mhtavk^ 
the oceati^ 4- -?>/)} ta, < ?{}uv, speak: see -oloqy.] 
1. The scientific study of I ht* ocean. Hee ocean- 
ography , — 2. A treatise on the oeeaii. 

ocellar (d-sel'ar), a. [ < NL. occlhris, < L. ocel- 
lus, a litile eye: sco ocellus.] Of orperUiining 
to ocelli; o<*ellate.— ocellar structure, the name 
given by Bosenlmsch to a peculiar iiggregation of mineral 
forms, chiefly microscopic in sizt', in which the individual 
comisments are arranged in r<iiiiide<l (ocellar) forms, or 
aggregated in branching, fern-like groups, which are some- 
times tangential and soinetiiiH'S radial t<» the central indi- 
vidual. This structure is most cliaracteristically devel- 
oped in the Ieucltonhvre.s. Also called centric structure 
by some English litnolugists, by whom this tenn is used 
rather vaguely, sometimes as ncuiiy the equivalent of mi- 
cropeginatitic. 

The structures whicli especially distinguish these gran- 
ophyric rocks are the iiii«nopegniatitic, tlie centric or ocel- 
lar structure, the psisudospluTulilic, the microgranitic, 
and the (Irusy or luiarolltic structures. 

Judd, Quart. Jour. (Jcol. Soc. of J.onuon, XLV. 176. 

Ocellar triangle, a three-sided space, sharply duilned iu 
many insects, on which the ocelli-are placed. 

OCellary (os'cl-a-ri), a. [Ah ocellar + -//!.] Of 
or pertaining to ocelli; ocellar.- Ocellary eeg- 
menta or rings, in entmn., supposed primary segments 
of tho preoral region, tin' ocelli in this case representing 
tho Jointed appendages of other segments. Dr, Packard 
distinguishes the first and second ocellary segments, which 
he regards as inorpliologicjdly tlic most anterior (»f the 
body. He believes that tin; anterior ocellus represents 
two appendages which have coalesced. See preoral. 

ocellate (os'el-at), a. [< L. ocellatus, liaving 
little eyes, < ocellus, a littlo eye: Hee ocellus.] 

1. In zodl., saiiK* as occllatcd (c). 

The remarkable genus Drnsilln, agronpof pale cohuired 
butterflies, more or loss adorned with ocellate spots. 

A. B. Wallaee, Nat. Select. , p. 181. 

2. In hot., resembling an eye: said of a round 
spot of som<^ color which has another Hjiot of 
a different color within it. Bee cut in next 

column Ocellate fovea or puncture, In entmn.. a 

depression having a central projection or part less deeply 
depressed. 

OCellated (os'd-a-ted), a. [< ocellate + ] 

Having or marked bv ocelli, (a) Having ocelli, as 
an insect’s eye. (5) Spotted. 

Besides tlic lion ami tiger, almost all the other large 
cats . . . liave occllatcd or spotted skins. 

K, Wallace, Nat. Select., p. .Vt. 

(c) Marked with or noting spots having a dark center and 
a lighter outer ring, as the spots on Hie tail of a peacock 
and on the wings of many butterflies. 

The conspicuous occUated spots of the under surface of 
the wings ot certain kinds (of butterflies]. 

Seisnoe, IX. 436. 



A very beautiful reddish occllatcd one [butterfly]. 

Derham, Physico-Thcology, viii. 6, note 6. 

Compound ocellated spot, see cmnjHmnd ^ . 

ocelli, n. Plural of ocellus. 

OCellicyst (q-sel'i-sist), n. [< L. ocellus, a little 
ey(‘, + Gr. Krtrr/r, Idadder: see cust.] One of 
tilt' several kinds of marginal bociicK of hydro- 
zoans, having a visual function; a so-called 
octdliis or pigment-spot in the margin of the 
disk. They are of ectodermal origin, developed in con- 
nection with the tentacles, and may oven he provided with 
a kind of lens 

OCellicystic (q-sel-i-sis'tik), a. [< ocellicyst + 
-/r.] Of, or liaving the character of, an oeelli- 
cyst. 

ocelliferous (oH-e-lif'e-rus), a. [< L, ocellus, a 
little eye, + ferre = IC. bcar^.] Bearing spots 
resembling small eyes; 0 (*ella,te. 

ocelligerous (os-e-lij'e-rus), a. [< 1j. ocellus, a 
little eyt;, + gcrerc, carry on.] Hame as ocel- 
Itfcrous. 

ocellus (q-sel'us), u . ; pi. ocelli (-i). [L., a little 
(^ye, a biilb or knot on tin; root of a reed, dim. 
of oculus, eye: see oculus.] 1. A little eye; 
an eye-spot; a stemnui; one of the minute 
simiiie eyt's of insects and various other animals. 
In insects t»eelli or steniniatu ju*e generally situated on 
the Cl own of the head, between the great compound eyes, 
whose Blm]>le elements they resemble in structure; hut 
they are sometimes the only organs of vision. 

2. One of Ihe siinpU* elenuaits or facets of a 
compound eye. Beo cut of cotupound eye, under 
e//ri. — 3. In Hydrotueduso', a. pigmont-s|»ot at tho 
base; of th(‘ tentacles, or combined with oth(*r 
marginal bodies, in some ease's provided witli 
refractive structui*es which recall the crystal- 
lint; coues of some other low invertebrates. 
Also callt'd occlhcyst . — 4. One of the round 
spots of varied color; ceimisting of a central 
l>art (the pu])il) frunit'd in a ]K‘ripheral part, 
such as characterize the tail of a peacock or the 
wing of an argus-plicusuut. The ring immediately 
adjoining the imjdl is called the iris, and the exterior cir- 
cle or ring is the atmosphere. An ocidlus may be hi- or trl- 
Tiupiliate, blimi (without pupil), friicstrale (with transpa- 
rent pupil), nietitnni (uitlj lunate impll), simple (with only 
iris amt pupil), cninjsmml (with two or more ringsV etc. 
Hee cut ubove.~ Double OCellUB. in enUnn., two ocellated 
spots Inclosed in a ewinim)n eoloied ring. - FenestratO, 
germinate, cte , ocellus. h» e the adjectives.— Orbite 
of the ocelli. Mee (rrhit. 

OCeloid(d'sc-loi(l). u. occl{o1) A- -oid.] lake 
the oct'lot: «s, the oceloid leopard- or tiger-cat, 
Fclis luacrurus, of Soiitli America. 

ocelot (d'so-lol ), n. [< Mex. oceloll.] The leop- 
ard-cat of America, Fclis pardalis, one of sov- 
crnl s])f)tt(‘d American cats, of the family Fclidw. 
It is from 2} to nearly 3 feet long from the nose to the 
root of the («il, the latter about one foot in length. The 
ecdoj- is gruyisli, mostly marked with Inrgeand small black- 
edged fa\vn-e«»lored spots tending to run into oval or linear 
tigureH , the under jiarts arc white or wliitish, more or less 
iinirke*! with black. Tho hack of the ear is usually black 
and white, and the tail is half-ringed with black. Indi- 
viduals vary interininahly In the details of the markings, 
mostly preserving, however, the lengthened figure of the 
larger spots. Tlie ocelot ranges from Texas into South 
Ainei lea. Hoo cut on following page. 

ocher, ochre (d'kt’‘r), «. [I'Virmcrly oker, ouker, 
ockcr ; = Bp. Pg. ttcrc = MI), oker, ocker, D. oker 
= MHG. ocker, agger, oger. O. oeker, ocher = Bw. 
oekra = Dan. okker. < F. iure = It. oera, oeria, < 
L. ochra, < Gr. yellow ocher, < u^pk, pale, 
wan.] 1. The common name of an impoHant 
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Ocelot {Feiis partialis). 

class of natural earths consisting of mixtures 
of the hvdrated sesmiioxids of iron with vari- 
ous earthy materials, principally silica and 
alumina. These mixtures occur Iti many localities and 
have many shades of color, amonpr which tints of rod, red- 
dle brown, yellow, and oranKc are most common. They 
form a series of valuable and important, pittiiients, used 
extensively alike by honsc-paintors and artists both in oil 
and in water-colors. J’he most usual and common type of 
ocher-color is a yellow tnriiinK iielth<;r to red on the one 
hand nor to brown on the other, hut its tone is not as 
brilliant nor as pure us chronic-yelbjw. (For varieties, see 
below.) Ochers in {{oueral liave much body and are very 
^rmanent. Most ochers on but niiifr beounie redder and 
darker. Haw sienna and raw umber are varieties of ocher. 
2. Money, especially gold coin: so called in 
allusion to its color. [Slang.] 

If you want to cheek us, pay your ochre at the doors. 

JHekem, Hard 'i'imes, i. 6. 

Bismuth OOher. Hoe Hemuth, - Blaclc OOher, a variety 
of mineral black coinbinod with iron and alluvial clay. 
Hoc mineral Mack, under mineral. OChsr, a hy- 
drated iron phusnliatc, the mineral vivianlte, found na- 
tive in ('oriiwall, Eiifjrland, and elsewhere. It has been used 
as a pigment. It is durable, but rather dull in tone. Also 
called nalive Pruman Uue. - Brown ocher, spruce 
OOher, or ocher de rue, a dark brownish-yellow ocner.— 
Chrome OOher. Hee ehnnne-ocher. - Dutoh OCher. a mix- 
ture of chrome-yellow and whiting. - French OOher, a 
light-colored sandy weak ocher, which comes from France. 
— Golden OOher. Hometlmes this is n native pigment, but 
more often it is a mixture of light-yellow ocher, cliroine- 
yellow, and whiting. - Indian OOher. Hame os Indian 
r«d(which see, under red). — Molybdlo Ooher. Hee mMyb- 
d<o.-~ Orange ocher, fitome as burnt Homan ocher. — Ox- 
ford ooher, a native ocher found near Oxford, Kngland. 
It la the purest and best type of yellow ocher.— l^rple 
ooher. name as mineral purple (which sec, under purfie). 
-—Red ooher, a name common to a variety of pigments, 
rather than desigimtlng an individual color, and compre- 
hending Indian red, light red, Venetian red, scarlet ocher, 
Indian ocher, reddle, bole, and other oxids of iron. Asa 
mineral It designates n soft eartliv variety of hematite. 
Boman ooher, a pigment of a rich, deep, and powerhil 
orange-yellow color. It is used, both raw and burnt, in oil 
and water-color painting, and is transparent and dundde. 

Scarlet ooher. Hec red ooAer.— stone ooher. Hume as 
(knford ooAer.— Transparent gold ocher, an ocher tend- 
ing toward raw sienna but more yellow In tone.— Tuug- 
stio ooher. Hee tunffgtUe. 

ocherous, ochreous (6'k6r-ii8, o'kre-us), a. 
[p F. ocrem ; a8 ocher ^ ochre ^ 1. 

Pertaining to ocher ; consisting of or contain- 
ing ocher; as, oc7/erow^ matter. Also ochrom. 

M. Daubree, who has so thoroughly studied the metal- 
lic portion of this meteorite, ^nentions an ochremie crust. 

Amer. Jour. Set., 3d sen, XXIX. 3.M. 

To prevent an ochroue deposit frcmi the action of tlie air, 
the solution should Im lioilcd in a long-necked flask. 

Campin, Mech. Engineering, p. 388. 

2. Resembling ooher in color; specifically, in 
ssool, and hot., of a brownish-yellow color; light- 
yellow with a tinge of brown. 

The wake l(K)ks more and more ochreous, the foam ropier 
and yellower. ^ Harper's Mag., bXXVII. 610. 

ochery, ochry (o'k^'r-i, -kri), a. TAlso ochrey; 
< ochvr, ochre f + -//!.] 1, Like ocher; consist- 

ing of ocher. — 2.’ In hot^ same as ochrom, 
Ocnetodon (o-kot'o-don}I n. [NL., < Gr. oxtroc 
a channel, •4- iMg (ooorr-) = E. tooth,^ A 
^enus of small sigmodont rodents of the fam- 
ily Muriiitv, fonnaed by Cones in 1877, charac- 
terized by the grooved upper incisors, whence 
the nam(\ O. humilis is the American harvest-mouse, 
one of the smallest quadrupeds of America, abundant in 
the southern United Htatois. O. mexieanus and 0. longi- 
eauda are other species, 
oeb hone. See O hone, under 
OChidore (ok'i-dor), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
shore-erab. 

**0! the nchidore! look to the blue ochidore. Who've 

{ Mit ochidore to maistcr’s pole?” It was too true ; neatly 
nserted, us he stooped forwai'd, between his neck and his 
collar, was a large live shore-crab, holding on tight with 
both hands. Kingdey, Westward Ho, il. {Davies.) 

OChimyt, W. See ocemny. 
ochloais (ok-le'sis), n, [NL., < Gr. dis- 

turbance, < bx^iVy disturb as by a mob, < bxho^f 
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a crowd, mob.] In mcd., a morbid condition 
• induced by the crowding together of sick per- 
sons under one roof, or even of persons not 
suffering from disease. 

ochletic (ok-let'ik), a. [< ochlem, after Gr. 
bx’^VTihur, of or belonging to a mob, < axMir, dis- 
turb as by a mob: see oohlettis,'] In med,,oty 
pertaining to, or affected with ochlesis. 
ochlocracy (ok-lok'ra-si), n, [Also ochloorat^; 
< F. ochhcratic zszlt. ochlocrasiay < Gr. bx’koKpartay 
mob-rule, < the mob, + -Kpariay < KpartlVy 

rule.] The rule or ascendancy of the multitude 
or common people ; mobocracy; mob-rule. 

Their [the people's] . . . opposition to power produces, 
as it happens to ue well or ill managed, efther the best or 
worst forms of government a democracy or Ochlocracy. 

Warbuftun, Plvine Legation, ill. 1. 

ochlocratic (ok-lo-kyat'ik), a. [As ochlocracy 
{-craU) + -M5.] lielating to ochlocracy, or gov- 
ernment by the mob ; having the character or 
form of an ochlocracy. 

ochlocratical (ok-lo-krat'i-kal), a. [< ochlo- 
cratic + -a/.] Hame as ochlocratic. 
ochlocraty (ok-lok'ra-ti), n. Same as ochloe- 
raqf. 

If it begin to degenerate into an ochlocraty, then it turns 
into a most headstrong Intolerable tyranny. 

Douning, The State Ecclesiastick (10.3.3), p. 16. 

ochlotic (ok-lot'ik), w. [< Gr. a crowd.] 
Noting a kind of fever, apparently as occa- 
8ioiu‘d orproraotedby crowding.— Ochlotic fever, 

typhus fever. 

Ochna (ok'nft), n. [NL. (LinnsBus, 1737), < Gr. 
bxvTjy earlier a pear-tree.] A genus of 
plants, type of the order Ochnaccw and the tribe 
OchnciVy characterized by its numerous stamens 
and lateral panicles. There are about 26 species, na- 
tives of Africa and tropical Asia. They are smooth trees 
or shrubs, bearing yellow flowers with colored rigid sepals 
and numerous stamens, followed by drupes clustered on a 
broad receptacle. They are ornamental in cultivation. 0. 


arlxirea of the C^ape of Good Hope, called rondhout or red- 
' * i a tree 20 or .30 feet liigh, which affords a 


w'oot/, becomes fl 
liard w{K»d, used for furniture, wagon- work, etc. 0. Mau- 
ritiana, a small tree of Mauritius, has been called jamnine- 
U'ood. 

OchnaceflB (ok-na'se-6), n. pL [NL. (A. P. de 
Oaiidollo, 1811), < Ochna + -/tm//.] An order of 
di(*otylcdonou8 shrubs and trees of the poly- 
]K'talou8 cohort (rcraniales, characterized by 
the (‘lougated anthers. About 140 species arc known, 
of 12 genera, Ochna being the type, and three tiibtss, 
scattered thioiigh all the tropics, especially in America. 
Tliey have very smooth, rigiu, shining, alternate leaves, 
commonly tx)otliod, but undivided, with a strong midrib 
and many i»arallel veins. Tlioir flowers are usually large 
and showy, and in panicles, followed liy a capsule, beiTy, 
or circle of drupes. 

Ochnese (ok'nc-e), [NL. (Bartling, 1830), 
< Ochna + -fjd.'.’] A tribe of plants of the order 
Ochnacea;, typified by the genus Ochna, having 
only one ovule in eacli ovary-cell, and including 
T) gciKTa and about 112 species, mainly Houtn 
American. 

ochone. interj. See O hone, under 02. 
ochopexalous (ok-o-pet'iv-lus), a. [< Gr. bxoq, 
anytliing that holds (< Ix^tv, hold), + TrvraAuv, 
l»etal.] Possessing or characterized by broad 
or capacious petals, 
oebra, n. See okra, 

OChraceous (ok-ra'shius), a. [< ocher, ochre, -f 
’’areon.s.'] 1. Ocherous; ochery. Loudon. — 2. 
In cooV., brownish-yellow ; of the color of ocher, 
ochre, n. See ocher . 

ochrea, ochreate. False spellings of ocrca, 

orreate. 

ochreous, a. See ocherous. 
ochrey, a. See ochery. 
ochro (d'kro), n. Same as okra, 
ochrocarpous (ok-ro-kftr'pus), a. [< Gr. lixpki 
pale-yellow, + napirdi', fruit.] In hot, having 
yellowish fruit. 

An ochrocar 2 i\i\ous form occurs commonly in Hweden. 

Tuckennan, K. A. Lichens, p. 263. 

Ochrocarpus (ok-ro-kftr'pus), «. [NL. (Du 
Pi^tit-Thouars, 1806), < Gr. u^xp^* pale-yellow, 
+ KUfmb^, fruit.] A genus of trees of the poly- 
pe talous order Outtiferce, classed with the tribe 
Garciniea’, known by the two valvate sepals, 
united until flowering. There are about 8 species, 
natives of tropical Asia and of Africa and the Mascarone 
Islands, wlMi opposite or whorled leaves, many stamens, 
and the flowers in axillary cymes, followed by berries. 
Hee naffkasmr, 

OChroid (6'kroid), a. [< Gr. pale, pal- 

lid, also liktH ocher, < bixpbg, ^le, pale-yellow, 
uxpa, ocher, + thhc, form.] Kesembling ocher 
in color.-- ochrokl form of mycotoma, that form in 
which there are discharged fromtlie sinuses whitish-yel- 
low bodies of the size of millet-seed : distinguished from 
the dark or melanoid form. Also called pale form qf 
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OChrolouooilB (ok-rd-ia'kus), a. [< Gr. oxP^f 

E ale, pale-yellow, 4* Xevxdf, white : see huom.'] 
a zooL and hot., yellowish-white, or of a cdlor 
between yellow and white, 
ochrolite (ok'r9-lith n. [< Gr. oxpk^ pale-yel- 
low, + TJJdog, stone.] An antimoniate of lead 
occurring in tabular orthorhombic crystals, 
having a sulphur-yellow color and adamantine 
luster, founcl at Pajsberg in Sweden. 

Ochroma (ok-rd'mjj.), n. [NL. (Swart-z, 1788), 
so named from the color of the flowers; < Gr. 
tbxptitpa, paleness, < oxpovv, make pale, < b>xp6c, 
pale, pale-yellow : see oefter.] A genus of trees 
of the polypetaloiis order Malvaceae, the tribe 
Bomhaceae, and the subtribe Matisieoe, marked 
by the fact that the anthers cover the nearly 
unbroken column of stamens. There is but one 
species, 0. Lagopus, from tropical America, with angled 
leaves, and large flowers at tlie ends of the branches, fol- 
lowed by a long capsule densely woolly within. See balsa, 
1, corkwood, suk-catUrn (under ciMon^), d^wn-tree, hare's- 
foot, 2, Lagopus, 2. 

ochropyra (ok-ro-pi'ra), n. [< Gr. pale- 
yellow, + TTvf). fever:’* secure.] Yellow fever. 
OChroUB, a. See ocherous. 
ochry, a. See ochery. 

Ochsenheimeria (ok^sen-hi-me'ri-ft), n. [NL. 
(Hiibner, 1816), named after F. Ocheenheimer, 
a German entomologist (1767-1822).] The tyifl- 
(?al genus of the familjr OchaenJteimeriidw, hav- 
ing the head and palpi with long thick nairs, 
antennro short, eyes very small, and fore wings 
long and of uniform width. There are 8 spe- 
cies, all European; their larva? live in the stems 
of grasses. 

OchsenheimeriidSB (ok-sen-H-me-n'i-de), n.pl. 
[NL., < Ochsenheinwria + A family of 

tineid moths, rejiresented by the genus Ochsen- 
heinieria. Also Ochsenheinwridw, Beinmnann, 
1870. 

Ochthodromus (ok-thod'ro-mus), n. [NL., < 
Gr. bx^log, a hill, bank, 4- -tSfmfwc, < ^paueiv, inf, 
aor. of Tpl'x^ir, rim.] A genus of ringed plovers 
of the family (haradriidw, cliaraeterizod by the 
grtqit size of the bill. 0. unlsmius is Wilson's plover, 
which abounds on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the 
United Btates as fur north as Vliginla. 
ochymyf, n. See occawy. 

OciznoideSB (os-i-moi'de-tO> w. pi. [NL, (Ben- 
tham, 1832), < Ocimum ’F •oidea:.'] A tribe of 
dicotyledonous plants of the order iMhiatw, the 
mint family, distinguished by its four-parted 
ovary, four, perfect declined stamens, and one- 
cellecl anthers. It includes 22 genera, mainly 
tropical, of whicli Ocimum is the type and Xr/- 
vandula (lavender) the best-known. 

Ocimum (os'i-mum). n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < h. ocimum, \ Gr. uKipov, an aromatic 
plant, basil.] A genus of labiate herbs and 
shrubs, type of the tribe Odmoidew, known by 
the short corolla-tube and the deflexed fruiting 



a, the Cttlyx ; a flower; c, the upper part of the style with two 
stigmas. 

calyx, with the ovate posterior tooth largest and 
decurrent. There are about 45 species, widely dis- 
persed over warmer regions, especially Africa and Brazil. 
They Itear simple or branched terminal racemes of small 
flowers, usually whitish and six in a whorl, with projecting 
pistil and stamens, 0, viride is called fever-plant in Sierra 
Leone, where a decoction of it is used as an antiperiodic. 
The species in general are called basil (which see). Also 
spelled Ocymum. 

OClvityt (o-siv'i-ti), n. [Irreg. < F. oisiveU, inoc- 
cupation,’ idleness, < oisif, unocciipie^ idle, the 
same, with diff. term, -if, as oiseux, < L. oUosus, 
at ease, < otium, ease: see otiose.] Inaction; 
sloth. [Bare.] 



Ocrca of Poly- 
gonum tncar- 
natum. 


od^it^ 

We owe unto onnelvei the eschewing and avoiding of 
idleness and oeMtu. 

> Bp. Hooper^ Confession of J. Hooper's Faith, § 21. 

OCkamf, An obsolete form of oakum. ('OU 
grave, 

w* oker^, 

ocker^ti An obsolete form of ocher, 

OcUftinisnit Hamo as Oooamism. 

Ouster, n. Bee oxter. 

o'olo^ (o-klok' ). See clock^. 

Ocotea n, [NL. (Aublet, 1775), 

from a native name m Guiana.] A larfje genus 
of trees of the apetalous order Laurineoi arid the 
tribe Perseetcew. known by the four-celled an- 
thers epntracted at the base, one pair of cells 
above the other. There are about 150 gpeuies, mostly 
of tropical America, with a few in the Canary ana Masca* 
rene islands and Mouth AMca. They bear alternate or 
scattered rigid feather«veinM leaves, small panicled flow- 
ers, and globose or oblong berries crowning the thickened 
and hardened calyx-tube. O. foeteM is the til-tree of the 
evergreen forests of Madeira and the Canaries. 0. huUala 
is the stinkwood of Natal, a fine timber-tree, the wood being 
extremely strong and durable. 0. eupularis is called /sle- 
(^•Franee cinnamon. 0. Leueoxylon, of tropical South 
America and the West Indies, is in the latter called tofdtc- 
wood and Itio Orande sweetwood or lobloHy-ftweetwood. 0. 
opifera in northern Mouth America affords an olcoresin, 
called ftoMOifras- or laurel-oil, obtained by boring into the 
trunk. 

OCrea (ok'rG-a), n , ; pi. oerew. (-6). [L., a grcave.] 

1. In a shoathiug stipule, or a pair of 
stipules united into a sheath around 
the stem, like a legging or the leg 
of a boot; also sometimes, in 
mosses, the thin sheath around the 
seta, tenninating the vaginula. — 2. 

In cod/., a sheath ; an investing part 
like or likened to an ocrea* of a 
plant. Also, erroneously, oehrea. 

OcreatSB (ok-re-a/te), n. pL [NL., 
fern. pi. of L. oh'caUis: see ocrcal(\'\ 

In Bundovall’s classification of 
birds, the first jfiialanx of the cohort Cichlo- 
mor^jhWj embracing seven families of Oscines 
having booted tarsi, such as the thrushes, 
nightingales, European redstarts and red- 
breasts, American bluebirds, the chats, dip- 
pers, etc. : BO called from the fusion of the tar- 
sal envelop into a continuous boot, or oc-rea. 

OCreate (ok're-at), a, [< L. ocreatus^ |?reaved, < 
ocreUf agroave: see ocrea,'] 1, Wearing or fur- 
nished with anocroa, groavo, or legging; boot- 
ed. — 2. In bot.f furnished with an ocrea or 
sheath (through which the stem passes), formed 
by a stipule or by the union of two stipules. — 
3. In ornith.f booted ; having the tarsal envelop 
continuous; having a holotheeal podotlieca. 
See hoot and cnligula. — 4. In ^;od/., sheathed 
as if with stipules; having oc.rete. 

OCreated (ok^re-a-ted), a. Same as oercatc. 

Oct. An abbreviation of October. 

OCta-. [L., etc., octa-, < Gr. oktc-, a form, in 
comp., of okt6 = E. eight : see octo-.'] In words 
of Greek origin, an initial element equivalent 
to octo-j meaning ‘eight.’ 

octachord (ok'ta-k6rd), n. [< L. octachordosj < 
Gr. oKTdxopooi'j eight-stringed, < o/crw, = K. eigh f, + 
string, chord: see chord, corr/h] 1. A 
musical instrument having eight strings. — 2. 
A diatonic series of eight tones. Compare ivtra- 
chordf Jiexachordf etc. 

Also octochordj octogenary. 

OCtachronoilS (ok-tak'ro-nus), a. [< Gr. oktw, 
=:E. eight, 4- xP^^^*Ky time.] In anc, }^ros., hav- 
ing a magnitude of eight primary or fundamen- 
tal times; octasemic. 

OCtacoliC (ok-ta-kol'ik), a. [< Gr. oKrdKuhjc, of 
eight lines, < oxrcj, = E. eight, + kuAop, member, 
colon: see colon^.] In anc. pro,s., consisting of 
eight cola or series: as, an octacoUc period. 

OCtactiual (ok-tak'ti-nal), a. [< Gr. o/crw, = E. 
eight, + d/cr/? (d/cr/v-), ray.] Eight-rayed ; oc- 
tamerous, as a polyp; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the Octactiniw. 

OctactmiSB (ok-tak-tin'i-e), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 

= E. eight, + d/rr/V (oktiv-), ray. Cf. Je- 
tiniw.'] A division of coelenterates containing 
those polyps which are octamerous. It corre- 
sponds to Octocoralla, Asteroida or Aetcroidea, 
and Alcyonana. 

OCtad (ok'tad). n. [< Gr. bKrag (d/crad-), the 
number eight, < 6kt6 = E. eight: see eighth.'] A 
system or series of eight, (a) A series of eight suc- 
oestlve powers of ten, beginning with a i>ower whose ex- 
Ppwyt is divisible by eight or with unity, (ft) A system of 
eiMt conical points on a quartic surface situated at the 
intersections of three quadric surfaces. 

OCtadic (ok-tad'ik), a. [< octod + -ic.] Pertain- 
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octadrachm, octodrachm (ok't^, ok't^-dram), 
n. K Gr. oKrddpaxpo^, weighing or worth eight 
drachmas, < d/crw, = K, eight, + dpaxpdh drachma : 
see drachm, drachrna,'] In the coinage of some 
ancient Greek systems, as those of the Ptole- 
mies and Seleucids, a piece of the value of eight 
drachmae 

A flue gold octodrachm of l*iolemy 1 V., the owner of the 
vase, struck in (Cyprus. 

TIte Academy, June J6, 1889, p. 418. 

OCtadchos (ok-ti^'kos), H. [NL., < LOr. dxrd- 
(sc. fiifiMu;), :i l)ook (8<*o def.) so called from 
the eight tones, < Gr. oktu^ = E. eight, 4- i/xov, 
echo, tone (in music): Ke(‘ echo.} In the Gr. 
Ch., an office-book coutainiiig the ferial stiohera 
and troparia from the vespers of the Saturday 
till the end of tl)o liturgy on Sunday. (»/. A/. 
Neale.) The o<:tacchns properly so called is sometimes 
known as the Little Octaoehoe, and the paraclotice as the 
Great Octaechog. See paradctice. A Iso ocUn'chog, octoechus, 

OCtaMral (ok-ta-e'dral), a. Same as octahedral. 

OCta^drite (ok-ta-e'<irit), n. Same as octahe- 
drite. 

OCtaSdron (ok-ta-e'dron), n. Same as octahe- 
dron. 



OctaHdrta 

A flower tif Uic loinmon 
rue, Mu /a f^raveoUns, 

Same as oc- 


Iii the anc. Gr. calendar, a period or cycle of eight 
years, during which three intercalary months of 
30 days wore inserted after the sixth month in 
the third, fifth, and eighth years, to bring the 
year of twelve lunar months altc‘rnately of 30 
and 29 days into accord with tin* solar year. The 
average number of days in the year was thus* made up to 
8(J5i. In most states, the int-ercalary month took the name 
of UIC sixth month, which it followed, being distinguished 
from this by the epithet gecoiul. The system was devised 
by (■leostnitus of Tenedos, about wk) a. o. 

octagon (ok'ta-gon), n. [= F. octogone = Sp. 
octdgono = Pg. octogono — li. ottagonOyi Gr. oktu- 
ywcof, eight-cornered (as a noun, an oight-cor- 
nered building), < ohru. = E. eight, 4 }wc/a, a 
corner, an angle.] 1. Iw gvom., a figure of eiglit 
angles and eight sidt's. When the shies ami 
angles are ecpial, it is n regular octagon, — 2. In 
fort., a work with eight bastions. Octagon loop, 
the mesh of uilluw-luce, as the ground of Brussels Isico : the 
term is a mlsuoiner, the mesh being really hoxngonal. 

octagonal (ok-tag^y>-nal ), a. [Formerly also oc- 
togonal ; as octagon 4 -al.} Having eight angles 
and eight sid(*s. 

OCtagonally (ok-iag'o-na.l-i ), adr. In octagonal 
form. 

OCtagynons (ok-taj'i-nus), a. Hee octogynous. 

octahedral (ok-ta-licMrn 1 ), a. ( A Iso octaedral, 
oclohedral; < octahedron + -al.} Having eight 
tsiiial surfaces or fac(‘S — Octahedral function. 
See polyhedral. — Octahedral group. Mee groy,p\ . 

OCtahedrite (ok-ta-lieMrit), n, [As octahedron 
4 -ite*i.} Titauimn dioxid, crystallizing in the 
tetragonal system, the fiiiKJainental and com- 
monly occurring form being an acute square oc- 
tahedron (whence the nn me); anatase. itlsidso 
found in a variety of other relat(*d forms. Tlie luster is 
adamantine or metallic-udumaiitiiie, and the color varies 
from yellow to brown, indlge-blue, and black. Titanium 
dioxid also occurs in nature as tlie minerals rutile and 
bruoklle (which sec). Also octwdriie, octoedrite. 

octahedron (ok-ta-Jie'<irqn). n. [Also octai'- 
dron, oetohedron ; = F. oeiuvare = Sp. Pg. octu- 
edro= It. otiaedro,(. LL. oetaedros, < Gr. uKraedpov, 
neut. of oKTdtdpoi;, eight-sided, < oktu), = E. eight, 
4 idpa, seat, base.] A solid hounded by eight 
faces. The regular r ctahedroii is one of the five Platonic 
regul ar bodies. Its faces are eq ii ilatoral triangl es ineoti ng 
at six summits. In crystalliJgraphy, the regular uctalie- 
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dron is distinguished from the analogous eight-sided solids 
in the tetragonal and orthorhombic systems, wliich sire 
called respectively gqtuire and rhombic ociahedrong. ~ 
'truncated octahedron, a tessaresciedecoliedron foimi'd 
by cutting of} the corners of the regular octahedron paial- 
lel to the faces of the coaxial cube far enough to leave 
them regular hexagons, while adding six siiuure faces. It 
is one of the thirUsen Archimedeau solids, 
octamerous (ok-tam'o-rus), a. [< Gr. Uru/npi/f,, 
having eight paHs, \ bicrd), = E. eight, 4 /dpor, 
part.] In ::ool. an»l bat, having the; parts in 
series of eight. Often written H-merous. Also 
octomerous. 


oetardiy 

octameter (ok-tam'e-t^r), a. and n, [< LL. octa- 
metrum, < Gr. oKTaperpov, a verse of eight feet, 
neut. of oKTnpFTpog (> LL. octameter), of eight 
measures or feet, < okto), =: E. eight, 4- phpuv, 
measure*, meter: see metcr^i.} L a. In pros., 
consisting of eight measures (monopodies or 
dipodies). 

II. n. In pros., a verse or pe^riod consisting 
of eight measures. This v'ord is little used, except 
in the sense of ‘ octapody ’ by some writers on modem ver- 
sification who confound measure with /oof. 

OCtan (ok'tan), a. [< L. oeto, = E. eight, 4- -r;w.] 
Occurring every eighth day.— Octon fever. Mee 
/ever I . 

OCtander (ok-tan'd(;r), a. octandrone.} In 
hot., a flower with eight stamens. 

Octandria (ok-tan 'dri-jl), n. pi. [NJ j.: see octan- 
drous.} The eighth class in 
theLinnean system of idauts, 
eomproheiiding those jdants 
which have hermaphrodite 
flowers with eight stamens. 

OCtandrian (ok-tan'dri-an), 
a. [f Octandria -an.} Hav- 
ing the characters of the class 
Octandria ; having eight dis- 
tiued/ stamens. 

octandrious (ok-tan'dri-us), a 

la nitrous. 

OCtandrous (ok-tan'drus), a. [< Or. oktu, = E. 
eight, 4 aryp {(ivdp-), a male (in mod. hot. a sta- 
iiien).] Having eight stamens. 

OCtangle (ok'tang-gl), n. and a. [= It. ottangolo, 

< LL. eight-cornered, eight-angled, 

< L. oeto, = E. eight, 4- angulus, corner, angle: 
sec angb'^.} I. w. A plane figure witii eight 
angles, and therefore witli eight sides; an oc- 
tagon. 

II. a. Octangular. [Itare.] 

A silver temjdis of an octangle figure. 

Chapman, Masijue of the Middle Temple. 

octangular (ok-tang'gu-ljir), a. [= 8p. octavi- 
gular = It. ottangolarc, otiangidarc, < LL. octan- 
gulns, eight-cornered, (*ight-angled : me oetan- 
gle.} Having eight angles. 

The interior [of (Jlitheroe Cliurch] consists of a spacious 
nave, side-aisles, and chancel, with lofty octanaiaar col- 
umns, and galleries borne by ir on pillars immediately be- 
hind, but detached. Baiim, Hist. Lancashire, II. 18. 

OCtangnlameSB (ok-tang'gu-lilr-nes), n. The 
property of being octangular, or of having 
eight angles. 

Octans Hadleianus (ok'tanz had-le-ya'nus), 
[NIj.; 8e(r octant.} In astron., a constellation 
of Lacaille, situated at the south pole, which it 
iinlicates. 

octant (ok'tant), n. [=r F. octant =. Sp. octante 
= l*g. oitantv = It. ottuntv, < L. octan{t-)s, a 
half-cpiadrant, < oeto = E. eigh f : 8e(^ eigh 0. Cf . 
quadrant.} 1. The ('iglitli ])urt of a circle. — 

2. In astron., that jrosition or asjrect of two 
iieavenly bodies, especially a planet and the 
sun, when lialf-way between conjunction or op- 
position and (piadrature, or distant from one 
another by tlu* t*ightli part of a circle, or 45°. 
The moon is’ said to bo in her octants when sbe is lialf-way 
between new or full nuron' and one of her quarters. The 
octants of tiro moon rue eHpceiaJl\ important, because the 
third iiiequality or variation, wbii’b comes to its maximum 
in those positions, is consideral>le Also vetUe. 

3. An instrum(‘nt used by seamen for measur- 
ing angh*H, reseinhling a s(*xtant or (marirant 
in principle, but having nn arc tire eiglith part 
of a circle, or 45°. L\ don hie retlection it can 
imsasure an arc of 90'-'. Sec sextant. Hadley’s 
quadrant is really nn octant. 

OCtaphoniC (ok-tri-fon'ik), a. Gr. oktu, = E. 
eight, 4 (j)ui>//, voiiM* : se<‘ phonic.} in music, not- 
ing a com]K)Hit ion for {'iglit voice-^mTts. 
Octapla (ok'tn-pln), //. [< LGr. o/cra7r>«, Ori- 

gen’s Hexnphi, with arlditions (see def.), neut. 
j)l. of bhron'/diK, uhTunAovg, eightfold, < oktC), = 
E. eight. 4 -ir/dor^ -fold: see -fold. Cf. LIcx- 
apta.} A ]>olyglot book (especially a Bible) in 
eight pnrali(‘l cobiinns. The nann* is especially 
giv<*n to Origen’s Hexajda with tin* addition of 
n tiflh Mini a sixtli version, 
octapodic (ok-ta-pod'ik), a. [< octapod-y 4 -/(*.] 
In pros., consisting of or (*ontaining eight feet; 
being or constituting an octnjrody. 
octapody (ok-tap'o-di), n. ( < Cr. as if ^oktutto- 
Aift, < oKTuKovg (-TToik), (*ight feet long, < okt^}, = 
10. eight, 4 irovr (ttoo-) =r K./oof.} In nros., a 
metcu*, period, or verse consisting of eight feet. 
An octapody exceeds the limits of a colon, and 
is gcuierully written as two lines. See heptap- 
ody, 

octarchy (ok'tilr-ki), n. [< Gr. oktu, =; E. eight, 
+ -apxia, < bpx^Lv, rule.] Government by eight 
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persons, or a region inhabited by eight affiliated 
communities each liaving its own chief or gov- 
ernment. 

The Danes commenced their ravaRes and partial con> 
quoata of England before the Anglo-Saxon OcUirehy could 
be fused into the English kingdom. 

Sir E. Creagyt Eng. Const, p. S3. 

OCtaroon (ok-ta-r5n')» Same as octoroon, 

OCtasemic (ok-ia-se'mik), a, [< LL. octasemusy 
< Gr. oxrdtny/iof, of eight times, < = E. eighty 

+ argitiov, mark, sign, token.] In one. 7 >ro#., 
containing or amounting to eight semeia (moraO 
or units of time ; having a magnitude of eight 
normal shorts : as, the orthius has an octasemie 
thesis ; the dochmius and greater spondee are 
OCtasemic feet. 

OCtastich (ok'ta-stik), n. [< Gr. o/erw^rr/^or, 
neut. of oxrdon^oi’, having eight lines, < oatoj, 
5s E. eighty + orixo^y a line, verse.] A strophe, 
stanza, or poem consisting of eight verses or 
lines. 

They found out their eontenco ub it is nu-triflod in this 
oetOfUe. Urquharty tr. of Kabolals, iii. 17. (Davies.) 

octasticlion (ok-tas'ti-kon), n. [< Gr. okt^cti- 
Xovy an octastich : see ocMsUch.'] An octastich. 

In 1470 Ouil. Fichot, in an oetastichmi inserted in the 
Paris edition of 1470 of the bettors of (iasparinus of Ber- 
gamo, exhorts Paris to take up tlu* almost divine art of 
writing (printing), which (iormaiiy is acquainted with. 

Kncyc. mt, XXIII. 087. 

ootastrophic (ok-ta-strof'ik), a. [< Gr. okto), 
= E. eighty + strophe : see strophic,'] In 

pros.y consisting of or (•ontaining eight strophes 
or stanzas : as. an oetastrophic poem. 

OCtastyle (ok'ta-stil), a. [Also octostyle ; < L. 
octastylos, < Gr. having eight col- 

umns, < oKTtjy = E. eighty 4 - arvhi^y a column: 
see #^/c2.] In f/rW/., having, or characterized 
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by the presence of, eight columns, as a portico 
or a building having eight columns in front. 

Tliere is no octostyle hall at rorsepolis, and only one 
deoastyle, ./. Feryussoii, Hist. Arch., 1. 109. 

Octateuch (ok'ta-tuk), n, [< LGr. oKT(iTevxo(: 
(sc. pifi’/nt;), a voiluTue containing tln^ first eight 
books of the Old Testament, < oArtj, = E, eighty 
+ nvxtK^ a book. Of. Jieptatetiehy Uexatenvhy 
Pentateueh,'] A collection of eight books ; spe- 
cifically, the first eight books of the Old Testa- 
ment considered as forming one volume or se- 
ries of books. Also Oetoteuch, 

Not unlike unto that |Btyle] of Theotloret in his quea- 
tions upon the octotmeh. 

Uanmery View of Antiq. (1677), p. 87. 

When the term neptatouch was used the bcMjk of Ruth 
wan considered as included in Judges, but when it was 
treated as u separate book the collection was known as the 
OctMeuch. The Academy, Oct. 12, 1889, p. 2:«. 

OCtaval (ok'ta-val), a, [< octavo + -a?.] Of or 
pertaining to aii octave or series of eight ; num- 
oered or procot'diug by eights. 

No doubt, an ttetaml system ^f numeration, with its 
possible subdivision 8, 4. 2, 1, would have been originally 
better ; but theie is no suiheient reason for a change now. 

Science, IV. 41f). 

OCtavarium (ok-ta-vri'ri-um), pi. octavaria 
(-a,). [ME.,< ovUwa, octavo: see octave.'] In 

tlie Horn. (Uiih. (7i., a modem office-book con- 
taining hMdions, etc., for use within the octaves 
of festivals. 

octave (ok'tdv), n. and a. [< F. octave =s Sp. 
octara = Pg. oitava = It. ottarUy < L. octava (sc. 
horUy hour, or pars, part), the eighth hour of 
the day, the eighth part, ML., in music, the 
octave, fein. of octavnsy eighth, < octo = E. eight: 
BeeeighO. Cf.outas,] 1. n. 1. (a) The eighth 
day from a festival, the feast-day itself being 
counted as the first : as, Low Sunday is the oc- 
tave of Easter. The octave necessatuly falls on 
the same day of the week as the feast from 
which it is counted. 


The octave of the conteerttion-dsy had barely passed, 
and there was already a King to be buried. 

M. A. Freemariy Norm. Goiiq., III. 17. 

( h) The prolongation of a festival till the eighth 
day inclusive ; a period consisting of a feast- 
day and the seven days following : as, St. John 
the Evangelist’s day (December 27th) is within 
the octave of Christmas. See outeus. 

Ilcrovpon therefore he caused a parlement to bo sum- 
moned at Westminster, there to be holden in the oeiaues 
of the Epiphanie. Hclinshed, Hen. III., an. 1225. 

'ro touch the earth with our foot within the octaves of 
Easter, or to taste flesh upon days of abstinence, . . . have 
no consideration if they be laid in balance against the 
crimes of adultery or blasphemy. 

Jet. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 63. 

2. In music: (a) A tone on the eighth diatonic 
degree above or below a given tone ; the next 
higher or lower replicate of a given tone. (/>) 
The interval between any tone and a tone on 
the eighth degree above or below it. (c) The 
harmonic combination of two tones at the in- 
terval thus described, (d) In a scale, the eighth 
tone from the bottom, or, more exactly, the 
tone with which the repetition of the scale be- 
gins ; the upper key-note or tonic ; the eighth : 
solmizated do, like the lower key-note. The typi- 
cal interval of an octave is that between any tone and its 
next replicate, which is acoustically represented by the 
ratio 1:2 - that is, in number of vibrations — and is equal 
to six diatonic whole stops or to twelve semitones. Such 
an octave is called perfect or major; an octave one half- 
step shorter is called diminished or minor; an octave one 
half-step longer is called augmented. The perfect octave 
is the most complete consonance after the unison. In- 
deed, its completeness is often regarded as belonging to a 
different category from that of the other perfect conso- 
nances, except the unison, since itamounts rather to a repe- 
tition or reinforcement of the original tone at a higher or 
lower pitch than to a combinatiim of a new or different 
tune with it: hence the term rejMcate. In harmony the 
parallel motion of two voice-parts in perfect octaves is 
forbidden, except wliere the mere reinforcement of one 
Video by another is desired : such octavos ai*o called eon- 
secutim octaves. See consecutive intervals, iindei* consecutive, 
(e) In a standard syrttem of tones selected for 
artistic use, a division or section or group of 
tojK'S an octave long, the limits of which are 
fixed by reference to a given or assumed stan- 
dard tone whoso exact pitch may be defined. 
I'ho tone usually assumed as a starting-point is middle C 
(written on the first legor line below in the treble clef, and 
on the first above in the bass clef). The octave boginning 
on the next (/ below is called the tenor or small octave ; that 
beginning on the second C! below is called the bass or yreat 
octave ; that beginning on the third C below is ealletl the 
contrabass octave ; wlille that begiiuiiiig on middle (3 itself 
is called the alto, once-marked, or once-accented octane; 
that beginning on the next (3 above is called the treble, 
tinice-markcd, or ttnce-aocetUed octave, etc. See the accutn- 
punying table ; 
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A Itu oi oncu-iiiarked Treble or tvucc-inarkcd 
«»rtavc. octave. 


The acceptance of the octave as the best unit for thus di- 
viding the series of reougnixed tones Into sections of equal 
length uiid value has not been uniform. Ancient Greek 
music set'iiis to have first used the totrachord as such a 
unit; while medieval music employed the hexachord in 
the same way. The subdivision of the octave portions 
themselves has also varied greatly in ditfereut systems of 
music. See sc(de. ( f) In organ-building, a stop 
w'hoso ]iipes give tones an octave above the nor- 
mal piteli of the digitals used; specifically, such 
a stop of the diapason variety. Also known as 
the principal. Also called octave-flutoy octave- 
stop, — 3. Any interval resembling the musical 
octave in ha^uiig the vibration -ratio of 1 : 2. 

If . . . the solar spectrum be considered in its whole 
extent, wo find in the ultra red alone, according to Mtiller, 
more than two octaves, to which must be added more than 
another octave from A ti> the line B iii the ultra-violet. 
The whole length of the solar spectrum thus embraces 
constsiuenily alamt four odtaves. 

Lotnmel, Light (trans.)^ p. 281. 
Bpeclflcally, in versif cation: (a) A stonxa of eight lines; 
especially, the ottava rima (which see). 

WiUi moneful meloilie it continued this oetaue. 

SirP. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
(ft) The first two quatrains or eight lines in a sonnet. See 
sonnet. 


It requires no doubt considerable ingenuity to construct 
a satisfactory sonnet running upon two rhymes in the oc- 
tave and two in the aeetet. Athmoswm, No. 3141, p. 12. 


4. A small cask of wine containing the eighth 
part of a pipe.— At the octave, all’ ottava, fiia, in 
mUMOl notation. SeeottatNi.~Bn>keil 00 taveii^jskino. 


forte and organ mutte, a passage of octaves the two tones 
of which are played sucoeasively Instead of together : as. 

Covered or hidden octaves, in music, the consecutive 
octaves that are suggested when two voices proceed in 
similar (not parallel) motion to a perfect octave. Hidden 
octaves are forbidden in strict counterpoint, and disconn* 
tenanced in simple harmony, particularly if both voices 
skip. Compare hidden fifths, under Rule of the 
octave, in the musical theory of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, an arbitrary and imperfect scheme of 
the harmonies proper to the successive tones of the scale. 
The modem theory that every tone of the scale may be 
mode the basis of a triad has completely displaced this 
rule.— Short octave, in early oraan-building, the lowest 
octave of the keyboard when made to consist of only three 
or four of the digitals most used in the music of the day', 
instead of the full number. The digitals were set close 
together, as if belonging to the regular series. This our- 
tailmeut was simply to avoid the expense of large pipes. 

n, a. Consisting of eight; specifically, con- 
sisting of eight lines. 

Boccace . . . particularly is said to have Invented the 
octave rhyme, or stanza of eight lines. 

Drj/den, Prof, to Fables. 

The remainder flsj partly in prose and partly in oetam 
stanzas. Ticknor, Span. Lit., 1. 40. 

Octave coupler. Seo coupler.— Octave scale, a scale 

an octave long, or a scale consisting of eight tones. See 
modeA , 7. — Octave system, iii music, a system of dividing 
all possible tones into octave portions. See octave, 2 (c). 

octave (ok'tiiv), V. i. [< octavdy n.] 1. To play 
in octavos. — 2. \n pianoforte- and harpsichord- 
malcing, to reinforce the tone of a digital by 
adding a string tuned an octave above the usu- 
al tone of the digital. 

Imitation of the harpsichord by *^octamng’* was at this 
time (about 1772] an object with piano makers. 

Enoye. Brit., XIX. 74. 

octave-flute (ok'tav-fifit), n. 1. A piccolo. — 
2. In organ-build ingy same as octave, 2 (/). 

OCtave-stop (ok'tav-sto]>), V. Same as octave, 

2 (/). 

Octavian (ok-ta'vi-an), a. [< L. Octavianus, < 
Octavius, the name of a Koman gens (gens Oc- 
tavia)y<. oetavusy oightli ; see octave.] Of or per- 
taining to the Koman gens of the Octavii, or 
any member of it — Octavian Library* » public li- 
brary at Rome, the first library open to the public, founded 
by the emperor Augustus in honor of his sister Octavio, 
and housed in the Portico of Octavia. It perished in the 
lire which raged at Home for three days in the reign of 
Titus, A. 1 ). 79-81. 

octavo (ok-ta'vd), a. and n. [Prop, (as an adj.) 
in. octavo (as in F. Sp.), being a NL. phrase: 
L. iUy in; octavo y abl. of oetavus, eighth: see 
octave. Cf. duodecimo, folio, qnartOy etc.] I, 
a. Having eight leaves to a sheet; formed of 
sheets of paper so folded as to make eight 
leaves to the sheet: as, an octavo volume. 

11. 'll. A >>()ok or pamphlet every section or 
gathering of which contains eight leaves, each 
leaf supposed to be one eighth of the sheet 
printed: usually written 8eo. When the name of 
the paper of which the book is made is not specified, an 
octavo is understood as a medium octavo, 6 x 9^ inches. 
Smaller octavos are - post 8vo, 6J x 8J inches ; demy 8vo, 
5} X 8 inches ; crown 8vo, 6 x 7^ inches ; cap 8vo, 4^ x 
7 inches, {.laiger octavos are — royal 8vo, 6^ x 10 Inches; 
siipeiToyal 8vo, 7 x 11 inches ; imperial 8vo, 8J x 11| 
inches. These are regulai' octavo folds of established sizes 
of paper in the Pnlted States. I’ublishers and booksellers 
describe as octavos only those lawks or leaves that are 
larger than x 8 and smaller than 7^x11^ inches, Irre- 
sja'ctive of the number of leaves in a section, which may 
bo twelve or sixteen on thin paper and four or six on thick 
])aper. Larger sizes are described as 4to, smaller sizes as 
12mo or lOmn. Bibliographers, as a rule, limit the use of 
the word octavo to books having sections of eight leaves 
or sixteen pages. 

Folios, quartos, octavos, and duodecimos', ungrateful 
varlets that you are, who have so long taken up my house 
without paying for yoiu* lodging ! Pope, A ccount of CurU. 

octavo-post (ok-ta'vo-post), v. Post-paper twice 
cut and folded : the size of common note-paper. 

octennial ( ok-ten 'i-al) ,a. [< 1 iL. octeriniSy eight 
years old, < L. octoyzs E. eight, + annus, year : 
see atmual.] 1 . Happening every eighth year ; 
relating to something that happens every eighth 
year. — 2. Lasting eight years ; relating to some- 
thing that lasts eight years. 

The Bill (for shortening the duration of Parliament] was, 
it is true, changed from a s^tennial to an octennial one. 

Leaky, Eng. In 18th Cent., xvi. 

octexmially (ok-ten'i-al-i), atfv. Once in eight 
years. 

octet, octette (ok-tet' ), n. [< L. octo, = E. eighty 
+ -ety as in duet, etc.] In music, a composition 
for eight voices or instruments, or a company 
of eignt singers or players. Sometimes, but not 
usually, equivalent to a double quartet. Also 
otfetto, octuor, octiphonium, 
octile (ok'til), n. [< L, octo, = E. eight, + -iZeJ 
In astron.y same as octant, 2. 


octillion 

octillion (ok-til'y$n), n. [< L. octo, ss E. eighty 
+ {m)iUion. million. Cf. billionf trillion^ quad- 
riUioHf etc.] 1. In Great Britain, the number 
produced by involving a million to the eighth 
power. — 2. In French and United Btatee usage, 
one thousand raised to the ninth power. 
OOUphonilun (ok-ti-fo'ni-um), n, [NL., < Gr. 
oKTQt SS E. eighty + voice.] Same as octet. 
OCtireme (ok'ti-rem), n. [< L. octoj ss E. eighty 
4* remusy an oar.] A vessel with eight banks 
of oars. 

OCtO-. [F., etc., octo-y < L. octo- ss: Gr. the 
combining form, besides o/cra-, of oktu = E. 
eighth] An element in words of Latin or Greek 
ongin or formation, meaning * eight. ^ 
OCtef-bass (ok'to-bas), n. The largest musical 
instrument of the viol family, invented by J. 
B. Vuillaume. it had threa strings, which, on account 
of its great size, were stopped by a mechanism of keys and 
pedals Derated by both the fingers and the feet of the 
player. The tone was powerful and smooth. 

October* (ok-to'b6r), n. [< ME. October s= F. 
Octobre = 8p. Octubre = Fg. Outuhre = It. Ot- 
tobre, Ottobrio = D. G. Ban. Sw. Oktoher = LGr. 
*OKT6pfuo^y < L. October {Octobr-)y sc. mensisy the 
eighth month of the year beginning with March, 

< octo 5= E, eight: see eight^.l 1* The tenth 
month of the year. It was the eighth in the 
primitive lioman calendar. Abbreviated Oct. 

Octofter spondo, O sunne, 0 light suporne, 

() try no and oon, lovytig, honoure, empire, 
Withouten onde unto thi might eterne. 

PalladiuSt Husbondrie (12. K. T. S.), p. 206. 

2. Ale or cider brewed in October; hence, good 
ale. 

Lord S. Tom Neverout, will >ou taste a glass of OcUtlterf 
Neo. No, faith, my lord, I like your wine ; and I won’t 
put a churl upon a gentleman. 

Stoift, Polite Conversation, 11. 

October-birdt (ok-t6'ber-b(ird), n. The bobo- 
link, roed-bird, or rice- bird, I)olicho7tyx oryzivo- 
rus: so called from the time of its appearance 
in the West Indies, if. Edwards, 1819. 
OCtoblast (ok'to-blast), n. [< (Ir. oatw, = K. 
eighty 4* ft’kaarog, germ.] An ovum of eight <‘ens; 
a stage in germination when the siiighi original 
cell has fohned eight segmentation-cells, 
octobrachiate (ok-to-bra'ki-at), a. t< L. oefOy = 
E. edfhty + brachium, bracchhmy the arm: .see 
bravMah'] Having eight brachia, arms, or rays ; 
octopod, as certain cephalopods. 
octocsBtriacontahedron (ok-to-He''''tri-a-kon-ta- 
he'dron), n. fNL., < Gr. = Yi. 'eUjht, 4- 
Kaiy aiid, + TgniKovra, = E. thirty, + a seat, 
base.] A solid of thirty-eight faces. The 
snub-cube (see Archimedean solidy under vlrc/r/- 
medean) is an example of this kind of solid. 
OCtocanteiiary (ok-to-sen'te-na-ri), w. ; pi. octo- 
centenaries (-riz). L. ocU), == E. eight, H- cen- 
tenarinSy consisting of a hundred: see eente- 
ntiry,'] The oight-Iiundredth anniversary of an 
event. 

The Italian students . . . have invited delegates, . , . 
to whom they will extend the hospitiUities which conduced 
BO much to the success of the Uulugna octucentenarjf Just 
a year ago. Lancet, No. 3432, p. 1I&6. 

OctOC,era,OctOCerata (ok-tos'e-r|i, ok^to-so-ra'- 
ta), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. : see octocer6uh\~\ A 
division of dibranchiate cephalopods, including 
those which have eight arms or rays ; the Ovlo- 
poda : distinguished from Decacera. 
OCtOCerous (ok-tos'e-rus), a, [< NL. oetoeerusy 

< Gr. oxrw, = E. rnght, + Kipag, a horn.] Hav- 
ing eight arms or rays, as a cephalopod; octo- 
pod; distinguished from decaeerous. 

octochord (ok'to-kdrd), n. Same as octachord. 
Octocoralla (ok^to-ko-ral'|i), n. pi. [NL., < L. 
octo, r= E. eigh t, + iAj '.coraUum, coral : see coraW] 
A division of the Corallufena, including the oc- 
tomerous Actinozoa, or that group in which are 
developed eight chambers of the enterocoele 
and eight tentacles, the latter being compara- 
tively broad, flattened, and serrate or even 
pinnatifid: opposed to Hexacoralla. See cut 
under Ooralligena. 

octocorallan (ok-to-kor'a-lan), n. [< Octoco- 
ralla + -an,^ One* of tlie Octocoralla; an oc- 
tomorous coral. 

0(^pcoralline (ok-to-kor'a-lin), a. and n. [< 
NL. Octocoralla + -iwc^.] " I, a. Of or pertaiii- 
ing^to the Octocoralla. 

n. n. A member of the Octocoralla; an ooto- 
corallan, 

oct^tyloid (ok-to-kot'i-loid), a. [< Gr. oKrii, 
as E. eight, + E. cotyloid."] Having eight coty- 
*loid foBseUes or bothria, as a worm. 

OCtodactyle (ok-to-dak ' til ) . r; . [< 
w. hKTfjodKTv^y OKTaoaKTv^g, eight fingers long 
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or broad, < bKr6, = E. eight, + ddKTvTutg, finger, 
digit: see dacfy2.] Having eight digits. [Bare.] 

We should have ample ground for pleading the cause of 
ail oetodaetyle *‘urform.'’ 

Proc. Zofil, Soc. London, 1888, p. 152. 

OCtodfiCdmo (ok-to-des'i-mo), a. and n. [Prop. 
(NL.) in octodecimo: L. in, in; octodecimo, abl. 
of octodecimus, eighteenth, < ocfo, eight, *4* de- 
dmus, tenth : see tU'dmat. Cf. octavo,] Same 
as dghteenmo. Abbreviated 18/wo. 

octodentate (ok-tp-deu'tat), a. [< L. octOy = E. 
mghty 4* dentatus, < den(t-)s = E. Umth.] Hav- 
ing eight teeth. 

Octodon (ok'tp-don), n. [NL., < Gr. OhTOy = E, 
eight, + mhvg (bdoifr-) = E. tooth.] 1. The typ- 
ical genus of OefodoHiidfv, founded by Bennett 
in 1^2. It contains several species of South 
American rodents with the sujierticial aspect 
of rats, such as O, enmingi. See cut under degu. 
— 2. [/. c.] A species of this genus; an octo- 
dont. — 3. In entom., a genus of coleopterous 
insects. 

OCtodont (ok'to-dont), a. and w. [< Gr. uktij, = 
E. eighty 4- boovg {bdom-) = E. tooth.] I. a. 
Having eight teeth (that is, four grinders above 
and below on each side) ; of or pertaining to 
thegonus Octodon or the family Oclodontida;. 

II, n. A member of the genus Octodon or the 
family Oetodontidm; an octodon. 

Octodontidse (ok-tonloiPti-de), n.pl. [NL.,< Oc- 
todon (Ociodont-) + -td(r.] A family of hystri- 
comorphic simplicident Rodentia, named from 
the genus Octodon. The family is chiefly Neotropical, 
but includes some Ethiopian repi e8ontatI> es ; it contains 
a large number of mostly South American ratdike rodents 
of varied characteristics, some of tiicin spiny. 'I’here are 
IH genera, contained in the 3 subfamilies Ctenodactnlimje. 
OctodontifUK, and Echimmiyiiuje. See cuts under degu and 
HabroeMnm. 

OCtodrachm, n. See ocladrachm . 

OCtoSebOB, octoechus (ok-tr>-e^kos, -kus), n. 
Same as octaechos. 

OCtofidricalt (ok-to-ed'ri-kal), //. [< ^octoedrie 
(= F. octaedriqm = Sp. octaedrico) ; as ^octoe- 
dron (equiv. to octmdron) + -ic-aL] Same as 
octahedral. Sir T. Browne. 

octofidrite (ok-to-6'drit ), w . Same as octahedrite. 

octofld (ok'tp-li<l), a. [< L. oeto, = K. eight, 4* 
-jidus,<, fin dere fid), deny e: see iisfdon, bite.] 
lu hot, cleft or separated into eignt segments, 
as a calyx. Thomas, Me<l. Diet. 

octofoil (ok'tp-foil), n. [< L. oeto, = E. eight, 4- 
E. foit^.] I n her.y a figure having t'lght lobes or 
eight subdivisions, lik<‘ s(‘parate leaflets. It is 
used as the mark of cadency for the niutli son. 

OCtogamy (ok-tog'a-rni), w, [MY. oefogamye, < 
Gr. as if ^oKnoya/da, < '^oKrw} o//o<: (> LIj. octoga- 
mus), married eight tim<‘H, < oatw, = E, eight, 4- 
ydfwg, marriagt^] The act or fact of maiTying 
eight times. [Bare.] 

Rek wcl I woot he seyde inyn housbonde 
Hholdc letc* fadtT and niooder, and take me ; 

But of no nombre nieiicioiin mad be, 

Of bigamye, «ir of i^toganiye 

Chaucer, J’rol. to Wife of Batli’s Tale, 1. 33. 

octogenarian (ok''''tq-ie-na'ri-aii), a. and n. [< 
oelogmiary 4- -an.] ' L a. Eighty years of age; 
also*, between eighty and ninety years of age. 

II. n. A person eighty or (dghty-odd years of 
age. 

But you talk of not living, Aiidley ! l*ooh !— Your frame 
is that of a predestined oetogenanau. 

Bvliver, My Novel, xi. 5. 

OCt^enary (ok-toj'e-uri-ri), a. [= F. oetogdiaire 
= Pg. octogenario = II.. otlogenario, ottua- 
genario,\L. ociogenanns, of eighty, eighty years 
old, < octogeniy eontaiiiiiig eighty each, < oeto- 
ginta = Yt! eighty.] Same as octogenarian. 

Being then octogenarn 

Aubrey, Letters of Rminont Men, p. 315. 

octogonalt (ok-tog'p-nal ), a. Same as octagonal. 
Worcester. 

Octogynia (^ok-to-jin'i-ji), w. />/. [NL.: see oe- 
togynof^s.] In bot, in the Liuneaii system, those 
orders of plants whiidi havii eight pistils. 

OCtogyniOUS (ok-to-jin'i-us), a. Same as ovtogy- 
nous. 

octogynous (Ok-toj'l-nus), a. [< Gr. o«rw, = E. 
dghty *4 ywii, a female (in mod. bot. a pistil).] 
In /w/f., having eight pistils. Also octagynons. 

OCtohodral (ok-to-he'dral), a. Same as octahe- 
dral. 

OCtobedron (ok-to-he'drpn), n. See octahedron. 

OCtolateral (ok-to-lal 'e-fal), «. and n. [< L. oeto. 
= E. dght, -f* Intns (liiteir-), side: see lateral.] 
I. a. liaving eight sides — Octolateral dodeca- 
gon, a figure formed of eight straight lines, and having 
twelve angles or intersections lying on a cubic curve. 

n. n. An octolateral dodecagon. 
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octolocular (ok-tp-lok'^-iar), a. [< L. oeto, = 
E. eight, -f* toeulm, dim. dt locus, a place; see 
loculus.] In bot, having eight cells, as certain 
capsules. 

OCtomeral (ok-tom'e-ral), a. [< NL. *octome- 
ralisy < Gr. oktu, = E’. mght, 4- ptpog, part. Cf. 
octamerous.] Eight-parted ; having parts in sets 
of eight; octomerous; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the Oclomeralia, 

Octomeralia (ok^'to-me-ra'li-ll), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of *oetomcralis : see octomeral.] A sub- 
class of Scyphomedusa'y contrasted with Tetra- 
meralia. 

octomerous (ok-tom'o-rus), a. Same as octam- 
vrous. 

OCtonal (ok'to-nal), a. [< L. octoni, eight each 
(< octo = E. cigfit), 4- -at.] Of or pertaining to 
computing or reckoning by eights; octonary. 
An Oetonal System of arlthmetie and metrology. 

Byglrmn, Eleiii. of Mechanics, p. 307. 

octonare (ok-to-nar'), W. [< L. octonarius: see 
octonarius.] Same as octonarius, [Karo.] 

All stichio divisions of the iambic octonares. 

Amer. Jour. PhUbl., VII. 399. 

octonarius (ok-to-na'ri-us), w.; pi. octonarii (-i). 
[L.; see octonary.] In Lat. pros., a verso con- 
sisting of eight feet, especially an iambic or 
trochaic octapody (tetrameter). Tlie iambic octo. 
nariiiB is found used in linear (sticblc) eompositiun in the 
drama either with a dieiesis after the first tetrapudy (di- 
meter) or with a cesura in the fifth foot. Anapestlc octo* 
narii also occur. 

octonary (ok'to-na-ri), n. and n. [< L. octona- 
riusy consisting of* eight; as a noun (sc. versus), 
a veu’se of eight feet ;’< octoni, eight each, < octo 
= E. eight: see oetarc.] I, a. Consisting of 
eight; computing by eights; octaval. 

The (Hitonary system, founded upon the number eight, 
most eoinpleiely presents the quafities which are desked 
in a syatcin of nutation. 

T. F. Pop. Scl. Mo., XIII. 427. 

II. w.; pi. octonarivs (-riz). Same as ogdoad. 
Which number [eightl, being the first cube, is a fit hie* 
roglyphiek of the stability of that covenant made with the 
Jews in circumcision ; and the Pythagoreans call (he oo- 
tonary aa^xiAtui, which signifies that sef.urlty which is by 
covenant. Ur. II. More, Def. of Phil. Cabbala, App. if. 

octonematous (ok-to-nem ' a-tus), a. [< Gr. oxru, 
= E. eight, 4- vj/fia, thread.] Having eight fila- 
mentous or thready parts or organs, 
octonocular (ok-to-nok'u-ljir), a. [< L. octoni, 
eight each, 4- oeidus, eye.] Having eight eyes. 

Must animals are binocular ; spiders for the most part 
octonocular, and some . . . senociilar. 

iJerham, Physico-Theology, vlli, 3. 

octoped, octopede (ok'to-ped, -ned), w. [Cf. 
L. octipcs {-ped-), eight-footed ; < L. octo, = E. 
eight, 4* pes {ped-) szY.foot.] An eight-footed 
animal. 

There is one class of spiders, industrious, hardworking 
octi^detf. Bulwer, Night and Morning, i. 6. 

OCt^etaloUS (ok-to-pet'a-lus), a. [< Or. okt/o, 
= E. eight, 4- TchaMw, a leaf (petal).] lu bot, 
having eight petals. 

OCtophthalmoUB (ok-tof-tharmus), a. [< Gr. 
liKTu), = E. eight,+ o0fV////or, eye.] Having eight 
eyes, as a spider; octonocular. 

OCtopbylloUS (ok-tq-fil'ns), a. [< Gr. uktij, = 
E. eight, 4* <pi'7'Aov. leaf.] l^issessing or charac- 
terized by eight leaflets, as a digitate leaf. 
OCtopi, w. Plural of octopus, 2. 
octopod (ok'l o-pod), a. and w. [< NL. octopus, < 
Gr. oKTomovg, also oKTUTruve (-.Trod-), eiglit-footed, 
liaving eight feet, < o«ro>, =1*]. eight,-¥ nnir (iroA-) 
= E. foot.] I. a. In Mottnseu, eight-footed or 
eight-armed, as an oc1oi»ns; jiertaining to the 
Octopoda, or having their eharacters; octoee- 
rous. 

IL w. An o<*to])us, or 'xdopod cephalopod; 
any memlier of the (tetopoda. 

Octopoda (ok-toji'o-dii), w. [NL., neut. pi . of oc- 
topus : K(‘e oetoinnt '.] A suborder or sujierf amily 
of dibraucliiah* ( ephatopoda, containing those 
c(q>Iniiopo«ls whicli have eight feet, arms, or 
rays; tin* Orfoeerata. The arms are m^etabnliferous, 
with sessile suckers, and one of them Is hectocotylized in 
the niuic. 'I'lie body is short, stout, and gloituse; the 
eyes art: small and have o sphincterla] arrangement for 
ejM'iiiiig and shutting. There is no buccal nieinbrane 
around the month, no valves in the siphon, ami no nida- 
immtal gland ; the viseeiicardiiiiii is reduced tf> a pair of 
eunuls, and the ovidiieta are paired. Tlie Octopoda include 
the pajier-mintiliis with the ordinary octopoda. They are 
contrasted with Decajmla. Hee cuts under argonaut, Argo- 
nautiftw, and cutUefiKh. Also called Octocera. 
octopodan (ok-top'o-dun), a. tunl w. Same as 
octopod. 

OctopodidflB (ok-tp-pod'i-de), n.pt. [< NL.,< Oe- 
titpus (-pod-) 4- -idw.] A family of octopods or 
ootocerous cephalopods, typifietl by the genus 
Octopus, They have an oval finless body, and tapering 
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annB Utile. copneoted by membranes ; the mantle is united 
to the head by a broad dorsal cnmmlMure, and has no 
complex connootion witl) the siphon. 

OCtopodous (ok-toi)'o-duH), a. [< oetopod + 
Hamc as ocUqmL 

Octopus (ok4o'pus), [NL., < Gr. 
eiglit-f Dotud : see oetopod!] 1. The typical ge- 
nua of Oelopodidw and Octopoda, — 2. [/, c.; nl. 
octopi (-pi).] A species or an individual of tne 



Octopus bairdi. 

genus Oetojims; an oetopod ; a poulpt^ ; a devil- 
nsh. Bee also cut under vuftlcfish. 

A real ocUtpWt In a Inisket, with Its hidoous body In the 
center, and its clffht arms, covered with suckers, arranged 
In the form of a star, is wtjrth from a dollar to a dollar and 
a half. Lady Jiraugejj, Voyage of Suiibcaiii, II. xlx. 

OCtoradial (ok-to-ra'di-al), a. [< L. oeto^ = E. 
eighty + radiusj my : nee radial.] Bameasocto- 
radiate. 

The first order, Dlscoiiectir, con tains three families; the 
first of these, with a circular and regular ocivtradial um- 
brella, ... is called l)lscalidiu. Mature, XXXIX. 400. 

octoradiate (ok-t o-rfiMi-at), a. [< 1j. oetOy = E. 
eighty + radiusy rliy: see radiaicy a.] Having 
eight rays. 

OCtoradiated (ok-tr»-ra'di-a-tod), a. [< octora- 
diate + -6'f/2.] Bnino Jis octoradiate. 

octoroon (ok-to-rdn'), w. [Also oc^aroow ; < L. 
octoy = E. eighty + -roon, as in quadrooUy quint- 
rooHy otc.] The offspring of a quadroon and a 
white person ; a p(U*Hon having one eighth negro 
hlood. 

OCtOSepaloUS (ok-to-Hep'adus), a. [< Gr. oatw, 
= E. eighty + NL.' sepaiiimj a sepal.] In hot.y 
having eight sepals. 

OCtOSpermoUB (ok-t6-sp6r'inus)j a. [< Gr. oktw, 
= E. eighty + anippay seed.] Containing eight 
seeds. 

OCtOSpore (ok'tp-spdr), a. [< Gr. oktw, = E. 
eighty + <T7r(5pof, seed.] A name ernpjoyed hy 
Janezewski for one of the eight carpospores 
produced by certain florideoiis alga> of the 
f amil y Porph yracva\ fK /i, ( Uirpen iery Micros. , 
J U 28 . 

OCtOSporous (ok'to-spo-rus), a. [< oetoapore + 
In boUy eight.-spore(i ; oontairiing eiglit 
spores, as the asci of many fungi and lichens. 
See aaens. 

OCtOStichOUS (ok-tos'ti-kus), a, [< Gr. o/erw, = 
E. eighty + arixoc, line, row. Cf. octaMich.] In 
bot.y eight-ranked: a term employed in jdiyl- 
lotaxy to indicat(^ those ])lants in which tlie 
leaves are an*aiiged on the stcun in eight ver- 
tical ranks, as in t he holly and aconite, and the 
radical loaves of I*lan logo. The leaves are separated 
by three eighths of the circuiuforenee, tlie ninth leaf be- 
ing over the first at the completion of the third turn of the 
spiral. Hee phuUotaxiM. 

octostyle (ok'to-stil), a. See octaetijte, 

octosyllabic (ok'46-si-lab'ik), a. and n. [< oe- 
toftytlab(le) + -ic,] I, a. Consisting of eight 
syllables. 

The grave dignity of Virgil’s style, its continuous flow 
and stately melody, arc inlsroproHoiited in the oetottf/Uabic 
lines of *'Marmion.” Eaintmrgh llev., CXLVII. 407. 

II. n. In pros.y a line consisting of eight syl- 
lables. 

A new liking for the Georgian borulcs and oetmyUabic» 
is queerly blended with our practice. 

JS. a Stedtnan, The Century, XXIX. 608. 

OCtosyllabical (ok'4p-si-lab'i-kal), a. [< octo- 
syllabw + -at.'] Saiim as octosyllabic. 
octosyllable (ok'lp-sil-a-bl), d, and w. [< LL. 
oct<fftyllabiui^<,i\r, uKraa'vAVaiio^y < Gr. okhO, = E. 
eight, + arXAajiti, a syllable.] I, a. Consisting 
of eight syllables. 

In the octmyllahle nietro Chaucer has loft sovoral com- 
pusiiions. 

Tyrwhitt, Language and Versifleation of Chaucer, i 8. 

II. A word of eight syllables. 

Octoteuch (ok'to-tuk), b. Same as Octateuch. 

octroi (ok-trwo'jt n. [F., < octroyer, grant, < 
Mlj. as if *fiuctoriear€y authorize, < L. auctofy 
an author, one who gives authority; see avr 
thor.] 1. A concession, grant, or* jirivilege, 
particularly a commercial privilege, as an ex- 
clusive rigid of trade, conceded by govommeut 
to a particular person or company. — 2. A tax 
or duty levied at the gates of cities, particular- 
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ly in France and certain other countries of the 
European continent, on articles brought in. — 
3. The barrier or place where such duties are 
levied and paid; also, the service by which they 
are collected. 

When at the octroi . . . our driver gave out his desti- 
ntiiiun, the whole arrangement produced the same effect 
in my mind as if Saint Augustine had asked me to have a 
glass of soda-water, or Saint Jerome to^rocure for him a 
third-class ticket. E, A. Freeman, Venice, p. 55. 

octuor (ok'tu-6r). n. Same as octet. 
octuple (ok'til-pl), a, [< L. oetuplus (= Gr. 
o/cruTrAovc), eightfold, < octo. s= E. eight, 4- -plus, 
-fold ; cf. duple, etc.] Eightfold, 
octuplet (ok4u-plet), n. [< L. oetuplus, eight- 
fold, + -et] In music, a group of eight notes 
intended to take the place of six. Also otta- 
•mole. 

octyl (ok'til), w. [< L. octo, = E. eighty -f -yl.] A 
hypothetical alcohol radical (CgHi 7 ), the best- 
known compound of which is octyl hydrid 
((Jgllig), one of the constituents of American 
petroleum. Also called capryl. 

OCtylamine (ok-til-am'in),w. X< octyl + amine.] 
A colorless, bitter, very caustic liquid (CgHi 7 
NII 2 ), having an amraoniacal, fishy odor, ob- 
tained by heating alcoholic ammonia with oc- 
tyl iodide. It is insoluble in water, precipi- 
tates metallic salts, and dissolves silver chlorid. 
OCtylene (ok'ti-len), n. [< octyl -1- -cue.] A 
hydrocarbon (CgHjo) obtained by heating oc- 
tylic alcohol witli sulphuric acid or fused zinc 
chlorid. It is a very mobile oil, lighter than water, in 
which it is insoluble, but very soluble in alcohol and ether. 
It boils without decomposition at 126', and burns with a 
very bright, flame. 

OCtylic (f)k-tiFik), «. [< octyl + -ic.] Of or 

p(»rtaining to octyl : as, octylie alcohol. 

OCUb, n. Same as oak-wch, 

OCUba-wax (o-ku'bjl-waks), n. [< B. Am(*r. 
ocuba -h E. i«aa;2.] **A concrete vegetable oil, 
apparently that derived from the tallow-nut- 
meg (see riroUi-tallow), thougli by some it has 
been identified wit'i the becuibu- or bicuhiba- 
wax obtained from the seeds of Myristiea Jiicu- 
hyba in Brazil, there used iu making candles. 
Bee becuiba-nut, 

ocular (ok'u-ljir), «. and w. [= F. ocidairc = 
Bp. Pg. ocular ss It. oculare, < Llj. oculariSy also 
L. ocutariusy of or belonging to the eyes, < oculus 
(= Gr. dial. teaX/iof, fi/cfti/tArx;), tho eye, dim. of 
^ocus = Gr. bKog, bsKot;, the eye (dual bnaty the 
eyes), akin to AS. edge, etc., eye : see cye^.] I. 
a. 1. Of or pertaining to tlio eye; ophthalmic ; 
optic: as, oewiflfr movements; the oew/nr (optic) 
nerve. — 2. Depending on the eye; known by 
tln> ('ye ; received by actual sight or seeing ; op- 
tical; visual; as, ocular proof; ocular demon- 
stration or evidence. 

Ito sure of it; give me the ocular proof. 

Or thou hadst better have been born n dog. 

Sluak., Othello, iii. 8. 860. 

Thomas was an ocular witness of Christ's deatli and 
burial. South, Sermons, V. iv. 

3. In cntom.y pertaining to the compound eyes : 

distinguished from ocellar Ocular cone. SeeVowc. 

~ Ocular cup, the cupped part of au ocular vesicle ; such 
a vesicle when part of it is pushed in upon the rest to form 
the liollow hack of an eye. — OCUlaxlObO, lu entom., a pro- 
jection of the side of the prothorax, more or less complete- 
ly covering the eye when the head is retracted, found in 
many beetles.— Ocular plate, of eehinodt'rms, a perfo- 
ratea plate wlilch supports the eye-snot, as in a sea-urchin. 
-- Ocular tentacle, the tentacle wfdch in some inolliisks 
bears the eye.-— Ocular tubercle. Same as eye eminence. 
' Ocular vertigo, vertigo due to disorder of the organs 
of vision, including the muscles, nerves, and nerve-centers 
related immediately to vision.— Ooularveslcle, a hollow 
prolongation from the cerebral vesicle which is to form 
the greater part of an eye. See eycl. 

n, w. In optic^y the eyepiece of an optical 
instrument, as of a telescope or microscope. 
Bee* eyepiece, 

ocularly (ok'u-lar-li), adv. In an ocular man- 
iK^r ; by the use of the eyes ; by means of sight. 
OCUlaryf (ok'u-la-ri), a. [< L. ocularius, of the 
eye ; see (uaddr.) Of or pertaining to the eye ; 
ocular; as, ^Uaml^try medicines,” Holland, 
OCUlate (ok'u-lat), a, [< L. omlatus, having eyes, 
< oculus, eye: see ocular,] 1. Having eyes; 
provided with eyes. — 2. Having spots resem- 
bling eyes; spet'ifieally, in boi., ocellate. 
OCUlated (ok'u-la-ted), a, [< oculatc + -6*^2.] 
Same as oculatc. 

oculauditor^ (ok-u-lft'di-to-ri), a, [< L. oculus, 
eye, 4* auditorius, of hearing: see auditory.] 
Representing an eye and an ear together ; hav- 
ing an ocular and an auditory function, as some 
of the marginal bodies or sense-organs of a(!a- 
lephs or jelly-fishes. Bee oculUsysty Uthocyst, 
OCUli, n. Plural of oculus. 
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OCUlifbroiUjok-^-lif'e-rus), a, [< L. oeulus, eye, 
4- ferre ss E. hedr^,]" Bearing an eye or eyes: 
as, the oculiferous tentacles of a snail ; the oote- 
liferous ophthalmitoB of a crustacean. Also 
oculiaerous. 

OCUlizorm (ok'u-li-f6rm), a, [< L. oculus, eye^ 
4- forma, shape.] Ocular in form ; having the 
shape or appearance of au eye. 

OCUUgeroos (ok-u-lij'e-ms), a, [< L. oculus, 
eye, + gerere, carry.] Same as oculiferoua, 
OCUlimoror (ok'Q-li-m6'4pr), a, and n, [< L. 
octilusy eye, 4* motor, mover.] I, a. Ocular and 
motory ; furnishing motor power to muscles of 
the eyeball, as a nerve. See oculomotor, and 
cuts under brain and Vetromysontidw, 

II. n. Tho oculomotor nerve. See oculomotor, 
oculixnotory (ok'^u-li-m6't(}-ri), a. Same as oou- 
Umotor, 

Oculina (ok-ii-H'- 
11 a), w. [NL., < L. 
oculus, eye ; see 
oculus.] The typi- 
cal genus of the 
family Oculinidw. 

Lamarck, 

OculinidsB (ok-u- 

liu'i-do), n. •pi, 

[NL., < Oculina 4* 

4da\] A family 
of aporose sclero- 

d(^rmat0US chorals, OcuUua varUosa. 

typified by the genus Oculina, founded by Ed- 
wards ami Haimo in 1849. Tlicy have compound 
corallum with copious and compact cccueiichyma, imper- 
forate walls with scanty dissepiments, and few or no syn- 
apticulie. The genera are numerous, including some of 
tho present epoch and a few fossil ones. Tho coriillitos 
art' In colonies irregularly branched from a thick stock, 
or ntassive, or iiicrusting. These corals increase by gem- 
mation. which is usually lateral and often symmetrical, 
llsslparlty being rare. 

oculist (ok'u-list), n. [= F. oculiste = Sp. Pg. 
It. oculista, K L. ocnlusy eye : see oculus and -ist.] 
A physician whose specialty is diseases or de- 
fects of the eye ; one skilled in treatment of the 
eyes ; an ophthalmologist. 

I'hc subject we talk of is the eye of England ; and if there 
be a speck or two in the eye, we endeavor to take them off ; 
but he were a strange uculiei who would pull out the eye. 
Bacon, Apophthegms. 

oculofrontal (ok'u-kl-fron ' 441 , 1 ), a, [< L. oculus, 
eye, 4- E. frontal.] Pertaining to the eyes ami 
the forehead. ^ Oculofrontal rugss, the vertical wrin- 
kles running up tho forehead frointhc root of tho nose, 
caused by the contraction of the coiTUgator supcrcilii. 

oculomotor (ok'u-l(>-ni(>"tqr), a, and n. K L. 
oculus, eye, + motor, mover: see motor.] I, a. 
Moving the eyeball: apjdied to tlu' third cranial 
norvo, which supplies the mustdes moving the 
eyeball, except the superior oblique and exter- 
nal r('ctus.~ External oculomotor nerve, the abdu- 
cens nei-ve. Oculomotor sulcus, the groove from which 
the oculomotor roots issue, on the median side of the crus 
cerebri. Also called imur peduncular mlcus. 

II, n. The oculomotor nerve. Bee I. 
oculus (ok'u-lus), n. ; pi. ocidi (-li). [L., the eye : 
see ocular.] 1, In anat,, the eye; .'in eye; spe- 
cifically, a compound eye. — 2.' In hot., an eye; 
a leaf -bud. —Motor oculi. Sec omdomator.— Oculi 
cancrorum, crabs’ eyes. See<?ro6i.— Oculi Sunday, the 
third Sunday in Lent : so called from the first word, Oculi 
(eyes), in the Latin text of the offieium or introit, beginning 
with the 1.5th verse of the 26th Psalm, “Mine eyes are ever 
toward the Lord.”-— Oculus cati, a vaiietyof sapphire: 
same as asteria.— Oculus Cbrlstl. (fit) See clary'^. (p) A 
European plant, Inula Oculue-Chrinti, having astringent 
properties.— Oculus mundl, a variety of opul: same as 
hydrophane, 

OCumt, n. An obsolete spelling of oakum, 

Ocyt, interj, [ME.] An imitation of tho cry of 
the nightingale. 

I dar wel sey he is worthy for to sterve 
And for that skille “ocy, ocy,” I gredo. 

Cuckoo and Nightingale, 1. 186. 

ocydrome (os'i-drom), n, 

Ocydromus, 

ocydromine (o-sid'nVmin), a. f< ocydrome (< 
Oirydromus) 4- -ine^.] Of or pertaining to tbe 
ocydromos. 

Ocydromus ((Vsid'r^mus), n, [NL., < Gr. ukv- 
(iptipog, swift-running, < ioKvg, swift. 4- bpofieig, 
runner, < dpapeiv, inf. aor. of rpixfiv, run.] 1. 
In omith,, a genus of birds of the family 
dw, founded by Wagler in 1830, having the 
wings too short to fly with. They are swift-footed, 
whence the name. 0. auetralin is known as the weka rail; 
there are several other species, all Inhabitants of the New 
Zealand subregion. The genus gives name vdth some au- 
thors to a subfamily Ocydrominas. 

2. in entom,, a genus of coleopterous insects. 
D^can, 1837. 

Ocymum, n. See Ocimum, 


A bird of the genus 
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Oqwphaps (os'i-faps)) n. [NL., < Gr. incbct swift) 
<4- a wild pigeon.] An Australian genus 
of crested pigeons of the family ColumbidcB, 
having fourteen tail-featherS) and a long) slen- 
der, pointed crest. 0, lophoteSf the only species, 
is one of the bronze wings. 

Ocypoda (o-sip'o-dtt), w. [NL., < Gr. uKhnovq 
(-TTod-), swift-footed*, < w/ci'f, swift, + Trovg (n-od-) 
s E./oof] The typical genus of Ocypodidce: 
so called from their swiftness of foot. There 
are several species, wiUi small square bodies and long slim 
legs, diving In holes in the sand of the beaches of warm- 
temperate and tropical sea-coasts. Bach are 0. cursor and 
0. eeratophthdlma. They are known as mnd-crabg, ra>ceT8f 
and horgeman-orabs. 

ocypodan (o-sip'o-dan), a. and w. [< Oeypoda 
+ I.’ a. Of or pertaining to Ocypoda or 

to the Ocypodida). 

n, n, A crab of the g^us Ocypoda, 

OcypodidSB (os-i-pod'i-de), n. pi, [< Ocypoda + 
-idee,'] A family of stalk-eyed short-tailed ten- 
footed crustaceans, typified by the genus Ocy- 
poda ; the sand-crabs or racing crabs, it also 
contains the smaller crabs known m fiddlers, ot the genus 
OdoMmus. Bometimes called horgeman-crabn. Bee cut 
under Qdaeimm. 

Ocypodoidea (os'-'i-po-doi'de-a), n. pi, [NL., < 
Ocypoda + -oidea.] A superfamiiy of crabs, 
represented by the Ocypodidce and related fam- 
ilies, the most highly organized of the order. 
Also called (rrapsoidea, 

OcyrhoS (o-sir'o-ro, n, [NL., < Gr. *ilKvp6r/, 
*ilKvpp67i^ a daughter of Oceanus, < wk/V, swift, 
+ -pnoCt < l>eiVf flow.] The typical genus of 
Ocyclioidw, o. crydallina Is an example; it inhabits 
tropical American seas. Okeifit 1815 Also Ocyroe. 

Oc3^hoid»(os-i-r6'i-de), w. pi, [NL., < Ocyrhoe 
+ -idoi.] A family of lobate comb-jellies or 
beroid ctonophorans, typified by the genus 
Ocyrhoc, of an oblong-oval figure with a pair 
of very^ large alate proceHS('s or wings, one on 
each side of the body, by t he flapping of which 
the croatm'e swims. 'J’he mouth is at one of the poles 
of the body, without any tentneubu* appendages ; there is 
an obicyst with a cluster of otoliths at the other pole, 
toward which eight rows of vibratllc combs converge. 
The substance of the body is transparent and of a crystal- 
line appearance. 

odH, An obsolete spelling of odd, 

Od'^ (od), n, [A euphemistic reduction of God,] 
A reduction of the name of God used in minced 
oaths; also used interjectionally as a minced 
oath. Home times ^Od, Also Odd. 

*0d'9 heartlings ! that ’s a pretty Jest. 

Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 4. 69. 

Odd! I wisli I were well out of their company. 

Sheridan, Hcliool for Scandal, ili. 8. 

od*^ (odorod), w. [An arbitrary name given by 
Baron von Keichenbach.] A hypotheticuil force 
supposed by Keichen bach to have beim discov- 
ered by him' in connection with vital and mag- 
netic phenomena, it was supposed to bo exhibited 
by peculiarlv sensitive persons (streaniing from their tln- 
ger-tlps), and by crystals and other bodies. V arions kinds 
of it were discriminated, as biod, chyitwd, elod, hdiod, nele- 
nod, etc. This force lias been supposed to explain the phe- 
nomena of mesmerism and animal iiiagnetism ; but it rests 

X n no sci entitle foundation. Also called odic force, odyl, 
le, and odylic force. 

OdacidaB (o-das'i-d«). V, pi. [NL., < Odax 
{Odac-) + Udw,] A family of labroid fisli(*s, 
represented by the genus Odax. 

OdacinSB (od-a-si 'no), n. pi. [NL., < Odax ( Odac-) 
+ -t/tir.l A subfamily of labroid fishes; in 
GUuthers system (as Odacina), the sixth group 
of fjobridiV, The edge of each jaw Is sharp and incisoriul, 
without distinct fi’ont teeth ; there is a lower pharyngeal 
bone with a triangular body and paved teeth ; the dorsal 
spines are from 1.5 to 24, and the ventral fins are well devel- 
oped. The species are conilned to the Australian and Now 
Zealand coasts. 

Odacine (od'a-sin), a. and n, [See Odacinw,] 

I. a. Of or pertaining to tho Odacina:. 

II. w. A fish of the subfamily Odacinw. 
OdaU (o'dal), a. Same as udal. 

Odal^ (od'al), n. [K. Ind., also adul,] An East 
Indian climbing shrub, Sarcostigma Kleinii, 
bearing bright orange-red drupes — Odal-oil, an 
oil obtained from the seeds of this plant, burned iu lamps 
imd used as a remedy for rheumatism. 

Odalisk, odalisque (d'da-lisk), n. [= F. oda~ 
litiQue = Sp. Pg. It. odalhca (with iinorig. -j?-), 
< Turk, odalikf < oda, a chamber, + -Uky a noun- 
formative.] A female slave in tho harems of 
Gie East, especially in that of the Sultan of 
Turkey. 

*®’*'^*» up ever so many odaliequee in sacks and 
tUted them into the Nile. Thackeray. 

jailer (o'dal-6r), w. Same as lUialkr. 

Odax (o'daks), w. [NL., < Gr. orfrif, adv., by bit- 
mg with the teeth, with unorig. prefix, < daKvciv, 
ooKely^ bite.] A genus of labroid fishes, repre- 
senting the subfamily Odacinw, Cuvier, 
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odd (od), a. [< ME. od, odde, odd, single, < loel. 
odd*, a triangle, a point of land, an odd number, 
orig. three, with ref. to the triangle (of. odefa- 
toto, an odd number, oddo-wadAr, an odd man), 
< oddr (for *ordr), the point of a weapon, =: AS. 
ord, a point, beginning: see ord.] 1. Single; 
sole ; singular ; especially, single as rendering 
a pair or series incomplete ; lacking a match ; 
being of a pair or series of which tho rest is 
wanting: as, an odd glove; two or three odd 
volumes of a series. 

Then there are the selleni of odd numbers of periodicals 
and broadsheets. 

Maykew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 229. 
An odd volume of Bewick. 

T. Huyhee, Tom Brnwii at Rugby, li. 3. 
2t. Singular in ex eellence ; unique ; sole; hence, 
peerless; famous. 

Alle thei hadden bo discounflted, for theso kynges 
wore odde iiuble knyghtos, and more peple be the toon 
half than on Arthurs sydo. Merlin (E. K. T. H.), ii. 16». 
Achilles highit in hast, and on horse wan, 

And auntrid vppon Ketor a full od dyiit. 

Deetruction of Troy (E. E. T. B.), 1. 7264. 
As ho In soiieraine dignitie is odde, 

Bo will he in loue no parting fcllowcs haue. 

Sir T. Mare, Works, p. 28. 

3. Singular in looks or character; peculiar; 
eccentric; at variance with what is usual: as, 
an odd way of doing things; an odd appear- 
ance. 

Men singular in art 

Have always some odd whimsey more than usual. 

Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, iii. 3. 
Being such a Olerk in the Law. all the World wonders 
ho left such an odd Will. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 17. 

So wld a Thing is Man, 

He most would be what least bo should or can. 

Conyreve, Of Pleasing. 
It’s odd how hats expand their brims as riper years invade, 
As if when life had reached its noon it wanted them for 
shade t 0. Holrmt, Nux J’ostocenutica. 

4. Leaving, as a numher, a remainder of one 
when divided by two : opposiMl to even. 

Good luck lies in odd numbers. 

Shak., M. W. of W., v. 1. 3. 

5. Numbered with an odd number: as, the odd 
files of a company (that is, the files numbered 
1, 3, 5, and so on). — 6. Left over after pairs 
have been reckoned; by extension, remaining 
after any division into (ujual numbers or parts: 
thus, the division of sixteen or nineteen among 
five leaves an odd one or four odd. — 7. Kemain- 
ing over after, or differing from, the just or cus- 
tomary number. 

The Greekes and Latines vsed versos in the odde sillahle 
of two sortes, which they culled (’atalecticke and Acata- 
lecticke- that la,odde v luler ami odde ouer the iust ineasuro 
of their verse. FvUenham, Arte of Eiig. Poesic, p. 107. 

8 . Additional to a whole mentioned in round 
numbers, or to any otlier sjiecified whole: fol- 
lowing and after a number or quantity, or with- 
out and whim ii takes the place of a unit ai>- 
pemled to a ten. 

A furtniglit and odd days. Shak , R and .1., i. 3. 15. 
Eighty-odd years of somiw have I seen. 

Shak., Rich. III., Iv. 1. 9l?. 
Tho King of Franco and his company killed with their 
guns, In tho plain de Versailles. .‘HK) and odd partridges 
at one bout. Fepys, Diary, II. 38.5. 

Let me see • two-thirds of this is niluo by right, five 
hundred and tliirty-rw/d pounds. 

Sheridan, Bclioul for Scandal, iv. 1. 

9. Not included with otliers ; not taken into the 
common account; sporadic; incidental; cas- 
ual; as, a few odd trifles; to read a book at 
odd times. 

There are yet missing of your company 
Some few odd hwis that you remember not 

Shak., 'J’empest, v, 1. 266. 
He had a little odd money left, but scarce enough to 
bring him to his Journey’s end. 

Banyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 186. 

10. Out of the way ; remote. 

How ferre odde those persons are from the nature of this 
prince whiche neuer thinktm thelm selfcs to bo praysecl 
enough. ITdall, tr. t>f Ap»>phtIiogiu8 of Erasmus, p, 185. 
I left I him I cooling of the air with sighs 
In an odd angle of the isle. 

Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 223. 

Ilf. At odds; at variance; unable to consort 
or agree. [Rare.] 

The general state, I fear. 

Can scarce entreat you to be odd with hin>. 

SfMk., T. and C., iv. 6. 285. 

AJI and Oddf, all and each. 

First cause gt»ur prechours, all arid od, 

Trowlie sett furth the wourd of God. 

Lavder, Dewtie of Kyngls (E. B T. 8.), 1. 185. 

An odd fish. See . Odd ftmctlon JobB, man, ete. 
See the nouns. - Odd or even. Bee even or odd, under 
ei^enh— riie odd trick, in the game of whist, the seventh 
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trick won by either side out of the possible thirteen. »8yn. 

1. Unmatched, unmated.— 8. Strange, Queer, etc. (see sc- 
eentrie), grotesque, droll, comical. 

odd-come-sbort (od'kum-sh6rt), w. 1. Same 
as odd-comc-shortly. 

Run fetch me de ax, en 111 wait on you one er deso odd- 
eomc-sharts. J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus, vii., note. 

2. Anv misfit garment that has come into a 
dealers possession ; any one of odds and ends 
in tlie way of dress. The Odd Dealer. 

odd-come-shortly (od'kum-sh6ri/'li), «. Some 
day soon to eome; an early day; some time; 
any time. [Slang.] 

Col. Miss, when will you bo married? 

Miss. One of those oad-cmoe-Hhortlys, (Colonel. 

Sivift, Polite (’onversation, i. 
They say she is to be married and oif to England ane of 
thae odd-come-shortlies, wi' some of tbo gowks about the 
Waal down- by. Scott, St. lUjuau's Well, xvll. 

odd-ends (od'endv/), n. pi. Scraps, fragments, 
or remnants; oddments; odds Hndend.s. [Rare.] 
I am rather glad to heare Uie Devlll is breaking up house 
in England, and removing some whither else, give him 
leave to sell all his rags, and odde-eruis by the out cry. 

AT. Ward, Biinplc Uobler, p. 13. 

Odd-Fellow (od'foR''6), v. [A fanciful name as- 
sumed by the original founders of the society.] 
A member of a secret benevolent and social 
society, called iu full The Independent Order of 
Odd Fcllowii. Theorder ai‘oso in the eighteenth century, 
and various lodges were, about 1814, consolidated into the 
Manchester tfnity, which is now the principal body in Great 
Britain. There are also lodges in the I 'nited States (tho 
tirst permanent lodge was foundtsd in 1819), and in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Australia, Boutli America, etc. The 
object of the order in the United States is declai'ed to bo 
“to visit the sick, relieve the distressed, bury the dead, and 
educate the orphan, to improve and elevate the chiimcter 
of man." 'i’he subordinate lodges are under the Jurisdic- 
tion of the grand lodge of the United States; eacli lodge 
has otticers called noble grand, vice grand, etc., and five 
degrees of membership. Persons who liold the thin I de- 
gree are eligible to the “eneampment,” which luisoflicors 
called chief patriandi, high nnest, wardens, etc., and three 
degrees of membership, lliere is an altlliated degree of 
Rebekah for women. 

oddity (od'i-ti), //.; 1)1. odddics (-tiz). [Irreg. < 
odd -i- -ity.] 1. Th(‘qualit;^ of being odd; sin- 
gularity; strangcncKs; whimsicality. 

Almost everything that meets the eye has an ancient 
oddity wliich ekes out tho general picturesquoness. 

//. James, .Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 22J1, 

2. A pe.culiarity ; a siiiguhirily ; an odd way. 

(Jortainly the exemplary Mrs. Gaith had her droll as- 
pects, but her character sustained her oddities, as a very 
fine wine sustains a ilavour of skin. 

Qeorge Kliot, Middlcmarcb, I. 267. 

3. A singular person or thing; one character- 
ized by oddness. [Oolloq.J 

Ho must be an oddity, I think,” said she. “I cannot 
make him out.” Jane Austen, Piide and Prejudice, p. 54. 

The mother who remained iu the room when her daugh- 
ter had company was an odf/% ahiu^st unknown iu Equity. 

Howells, Modern Iiislauce, iv. 

s=Syn. Hco. eccentric. 

odd-looking (od'liik^'ing), a. Having a singu- 
lar look. 

oddly (od'li), adv. [< ME. oddely ; < odd +df^.] 
In an odd manner, (at) singly ; only. 

Thou art oddely thyu one out of this fylthe, 

A als Abruliuiii tliy brother hit at Idmseif asked. 

Alla erai ice l'octns{ed. Morris), ii. 923. 

(6) Not evenly; unevenly as regards iMunl)er: ns, im odd- 
ly odd numher(Bee l>eh»w). | Rare. J (c) Strangely ; unusu- 
ally ; irreguliuly; singularly; unc«»utlily; >\hiinslc.ally.— 
Oadly odd number, a number wlncli contains an odd 
number an odd numlter of times; thus, J5 is a number 
tiddly odd, he«‘au8e tlic odd mimbcr 3 iin'usures it by tho 
odd number 6. 

odd-mark (od'milrk), n. That part of the ara- 
ble land of a farm wliidi, in I he customary ctil- 
tivation of the farm, is applied to a particular 
CTOJ). llallin'eH. f I’rov. Eng.] 
oddment (od'nnmt ), 71 . [< odd + -wicmL] Home- 
thing reinaining ovi*!* ; a thing not reckoned or 
included; an Mrticl(‘ belonging to a broken or 
incoinpleti* s('l ; a rmnnant; a trifle; an odd 
thing or job: usnulJy in tho jilural. 

I hav(‘ still so many book oddments of uceouiits, exam- 
inations, directions, and little household affairs to an’nnge. 

Mine. IfArblay, Diary, VT. 54. (Paries.) 
The cobbler approached the <'h)vorficlds staiiles to at- 
tend to the l)«)rses, and to dt) the various oddments and 
bilmonts bir which he had been teinponirily hired. 

The Century, XXXI. 396. 

oddness (od'nes), n. Tlie property of being odd. 
(a) Tlie state of being not even, (b) Singularity; strange- 
ness; iiTcgularlty; uncoutimess; iiuccrness; whimsical- 
ity : as, oddness of dress or shape , tht‘ oddness of an event 
oracchieiit. 

odd-pinnate (od']»iii'‘'a1), a. in hot., pinnate 
with a terminal odd h'aflet, us in the rose; ini- 
pari pinnate. 

odds (odz), n. pi., also often as sing, [f odd, a. J 
1. Inequality; difference, e8i)ecially in favor 
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of one and against another ; excess in favor of 
one as compared with another. 

1b not your way all one In effect with the former^ which 

S ou foiinde faulte with, save onely this oddea, that 1 sayd 
y the halter, and you say by thb swoorde? 

Sperhaer^ State of Ireland. 
Compare perrye to Nectar wyne, 

.luniper bugh to lofty pine ; 

There shall no leas an oddaa be secne 
In myne from overye other Queene ! 

Ptdtenham, Parthenlades, xv. 
Many are the cxampleg of the great odds between num- 
ber and courage. Bacon^ Kingdoms and Estates (ed. 1 887). 
Was it noble 

To be o’er-laid with odds and violence ? 

Manly or brave in these thus to oppress you? 

Fletch^, Pilgrim, iv. 2. 
Enjoying thee 

Pre-eminent by so much odds. 

mtnn, V. L., iv. 447. 

Gives earth spectacle 
Of a brave fighter who succumbs Ut uddn 
That turn defeat to victory. 

Browning, Ring and book, xi. 1709. 

Often, too, I wonder at the odds of fortune 

H. I), Blcwkrmrre, Lornu Dooiie, xx. 

Hence — 2, Advantage ; supori ori 1 y. 

No (silly LadX no, wert them of the Gods, 

I would not light at so vn-kiiightly oils. 

Sylveater, tr. of i)u Jtartas s Weeks, ii., 'rho Trophies. 

Tis not 

Tlie ground, weapon, or seconds that can make 
Odds in these fatal trials, but the cause. 

Bmu. and FI., Iloiusst Man's Fortune, iv. 2. 
Poor shift ! yet make the best on 't, still the odda 
Is ours. J. JieaununU, Psyche, i. 24. 

8. In hettingy llio amount or proportion i)y 
whicli ilie bet of one juirty to a wager exceedn 
that of the otlitu’: as, to lay or give odds, 

I will lay odds that, ere this year expire. 

We bear our civil swords and native fire 

As far as France. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 5. 111. 

Hence — 4. Probability or degree of ]>robability 
in favor of tluit on which odds are laid. 

The stars, I see, will kiss the valleys first ; 

The odds for high and low 's alike. 

Shak., W. T., v. 1. 207. 
They (Btansas out of Tasso) are sot to a pretty solemn 
tune ; and when one begins In any pai*t of the poet, It is 
odda but he will bo answered by somebody else that over- 
hears him. Addiaon, Remarks on Italy (cd. Ik)hn), 1. 895. 

5. In certain games, equalizing allowance giv- 
en to n weaker side or player by a stronger, as 
a piece at chess or points at tennis; an allow- 
ance as handicap. 

Lady Batty. Nay, ray Lord, there’s no sta iding against 
two of you. 

L. Foppii^jton. No, faitli, that ’s odds at tennis, my Lord ; 
not but if your JiUdyship pleases, I’ll endeavour to keep 
your back baud a little ; tho’ upon my soul you may safely 
set mo up at the line. Cwber, ('Oreless Husband, iv. 

Fr. You that are so good a Gamester ought to give me 
Odda. 

Oaa. Nay, you should rather give me Odds; hut there’s 
110 great lluiiour in getting a Victory when Odds is taken. 

Jf. Baileg, tr. of (kdloqiiies of Erasmus, I. 82. 

0f. C^uaiTol; dispute; dobaie. 

1 cannot speak 

Any beginning to this peevish odds. 

Shak., Othello, li. 8. 185. 
At odds, at variance ; in controversy or quarrel ; unable 
to agree. 

He flashes into one gross crime or other, 

That sots us all of odds. Shak., Lear, i. 8. 5. 

Long Odds, large odds. 

To get you tong odda from the bookmen when you want 
to hack anything. Miaa Braddon. Rupert Godwin, I. 281. 
Odds snd ends, small misoellanenus articles. 

odds-bodikinst, odd’s lifet, etc^. See oda-bodi- 
kius, etc. 

oddy-doddy (od'i-dod^i), w. [Cf. hodmandod.'] 
A river-snail. HaUiwell. [Prov. Kng.] 

Odei (od), w. [< Y, ode = Sp. Pg. It. oda = 1). G. 
Dan. Sw. ode, < LL. ode, o(][a (not in L., Ilorace^s 
^ odes’ being calbul in the orig. carmina), < Gr. 
iiMi, conlr. of a song, ode, poem, stroplie, 
< (ituhtv, contr. (cb/c, sing.] 1, A lyric poem 
expressive of exulted or enthusiastic emotion, 
especially one of comidex or irregular metrical 
form ; originally and strictly, such a composi- 
tion intended to be sung. 

See how from far, upon the eastern road. 

The star-led wisards haste with odours sweet; 
t), run, prevent them with thy hiimhle oda, 

And lay It lowly at his blessiul feet ! 

hfilton, Nativity, 1. 24. 
’Tlie Odaa of Pindar which remain to us are Songs of Tri- 
umph, Victory, or Success in the Grecian Games. 

Congreve, On the Pindaric Ode. 

2, The music to which such a poem is set. — 
8. In mir. pro.<t., the fourth part of the parab- 
asis of a comedy. See paraha^is. Also called 
the 4. In the Gr. Ch.: (a) One of 

nine cantiedes from Scripture, sung whole or in 
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part on different days of the week at lauds 
(orthros). These are: (1, 2) the Songs of Moses In Exodus 
and Deuteronomy; (3-7) the Prayers of Hannah, Habak- 
kuk, Isaiah, Jonah (11. 2-0), and the Three (Children (Dan- 
iel iii. 8-84 in the Apocrypha); (8) the Benedioite; and 
(9) the Magnifloat and Nunc Dimittis counted as one ode. 
See earoide. (6) One of a series of songs or 
hymns, normally nine in number, called the 
canon of odes (see canon^, 13), sung to a musi- 
cal tones generally at lauds (orthros). Each ode 
('.ousists of a variable number of tropariaor stansas. The 
m^cond ode of a cauon is always omitted except in Lent. 
The commemorations of the day, called aynatxaria, are 
read after the sixth ode. 

ode*-*t, n. Same as oad for woad. Ii. Jonson. 

ode-factor (od'fak^tor), n. A maker of odes, or 
a trafficker in them: so called in contempt. 
Imp, Diet, 

odelett (dd'let), n, [= F. odelette; as ode'i + 
-/cL] A little ode; a short ode. 

Philo to the Lady Galia sendeth this Odelet of her prayse 
in forme of a Filler, which ye must read downeward. 

PuUenhann, Arte of Eng. Poesio, p. 80. 

Odelsthing (6'delz-ting), n, [Norw., < odds, 
gen. of odd, allodial land (see odal, udal, allo- 
dium), + thing, a meeting of lawmakers: see 
Follcething,'] The larger house of the Htoriliiug 
or parliament of N orway . it consists of those mem- 
bers of the Stortlilng who have not been deeded to the 
Lagtiiiiig ur upper house by the Storthing itself, or ai>uut 
three fourths of the whole number. All new measures 
must originate in tho Odelsthing. See Lagthing and Stor- 
thing. 

odeman (od'man), w.; pi. odemen (-men). [< 
odc^ *4- wan.] ’*A composer of odes. [Kare.] 

Edward and Harry were much braver men 
Than this new-christened hero of thy pen. 

Yea, laurelled Odeman, braver far by half. 

Wolcot (P. PindarX Progress of Curiosity. 

odeon (o-de'on), n. See odeum. 

Oder, a. An obsolete or dialectal fonn of other^, 

odeum (o-de'um), n. [Also odeon : L. odeum, 
< Gr. ^'nov, a music-hall, < a song, ode: 
see ode^.] 1. In ane. Or, arch,, one of a class 
of buildings akin to theaters, designed primari- 
ly for the public j>erformanco of musical con- 
tests of various kinds. The earliest odeum of which 
UTiytliing is known (no trace having as yet been found of 
the still older one near the l*ytliium and the fountain 
('allirrhot*) is that of Pericles oti the southeastern slope 
of the Acropolis of Athens, described as of circular plan, 
with numerous seats, and a lofty, conical, tent likerouf sup- 
ported by many columns. Later examples, as the great 
Odeum of Horodes Atticus at Athens, and the Odeum at 
I’atras, resembl ed very closely in plan ami in details tho fully 
developed Jtoman theater. See cut under cavea. 

Seeing at one corner some seats made in the theatrical 
manner like steps, which seemed to be part of a small cir- 
cle, I imagined it might be an odeum, or some other place 
for a small auditory. 

Pococke, Doscriptlon of the East, II. li. 48. 
Hence — 2. At tho present day, a name somc*- 
tiuies given to a theater, or to a hall or other 
strneture d(^voted to musical or dramatic repro- 
sen tat ions. 

Od-force (dd'fdrs), n, Odic force. See od^. 
That od-force of German Reichenhach 
Which still from female finger-tips burns blue. 

Mra. Browning, Aurora Leigh, vii. 

Tlie od-force or tho '* spiritual power" to which the lovers 
of tile marvellous are so fond of attributing tho mysterious 
movements of turning and tilting tables. 

W. B. Carpenter, in Vouman's (Correlation and (Consorva- 
Ition of Forces, p. 402. 

odial (o'di-al), u, [E. Ind.] A dried root of 
the young Falmyra palm, eaten boiled or re- 
duetnl to a farina. 

odiblet (d'di-bl), a, [= It. odihilv, < L. odihilis, 
that dtmerves to be hated, < odi, hate: see 
odium,'] Hateful; that may excite hatred. 

Wliat thynge moughtbe more ocHMe than that inoste 
doiiulysshe in.pacieuce? Sir T.Etyot , The Governour, ill. 12. 

Odic^ (d'dik), a. [< LL. adieus, < Gr. (f\6iK6^, of 
or pertaining to song, < a song, ode: see 
od(*l.] Gf or pertaining to song or an ode. 
See ode'^ . 

odic- (d'dik or od'ik), a, [< od^ + -ir.] Of or 
pertaining to the hypothetical force or influ- 
ence called od. See of/S. 

Tlie establishment of the oxistenoe of the odic force Is 
that wliich was wanting to reply to most of tlie questions 
respecting life. 

Aahbunwr, Pref. to Reichenbach’s Dynamics (1851), p. xl. 

odically (o'di- or od'i-kal-i), adv. In an odic 
maimer; by means of od. 

Odin (o'din), ??. [< Dan. Odin = Sw. Norw. 

Oden = leel. Odhiun = OHG. Wotan, Wuotnn 
=s AS. Woden: see Woden, Wednesday,] In 
M)rse myth., the <*hief god of the Asas, cor- 
responding to the Anglo-Saxon Woden. Ho is 
the source of wisdom, and tlie patron of culture and of 
heroes. He is attended by two ravens and two wolves, is 
Bumamed the Allfather, and sits on the dnxme HlidskJMf. 
fie is devoured by the Fenris-wolf in Raguarok. 
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Odina ($*dI'nS), n, [NL. (Roxburgh, 1824), 
said to be of E. ind. origin.] A genus of trees 
of the polypetalouB order JnaoaraiaoeiB and ihe 
tribe Snonaiece, known by the ovule being sus- 
pended from near the apex of the cell, the pin- 
nate leaves, and the drupe crowned with three 
or four thick styles. There are about 16 speoleiL of 
Africa and India, llieir few branches are bare to the tip% 
where they produce a few pinnate leaves and spreading 
or drooping racemes of small flowers. See goompain. 

Odinic (o-din'ik), a. [< 0dm + 4c,] Of or 
belonging to Odin. 

Odixiism (o'din-izm)y n. [< Odin -f -ism,] The 
worship of Odin and other deities of Northern 
mythology; the mythology and religious belief 
of the ancient Scandinavian and Germanic 
races before the introduction of Christianity. 

We find the metropolis of medinval Satan worship to 
have been the last stronghold of Odiniam. 

Keary, Prim. Belief, x. 

odious (o'di-ns), a, [< ME. odious, < OF. *^odios, 
adieus, F. ofiieux = Sp. Pg. It. odioso, < L. odio- 
sus, hateful, odious, < odium, hatred: see odi- 
tim,] 1. Hateful or deserving of hatred; of- 
fensive; disgusting; causing or exciting hatred, 
dislike, disgust, or repugnance; repulsive; dis- 
agreeable; unpleasant: as, an odious person; 
an odious sight or smell. 

If new terms were not odioua, we might very properly 
call him (the circumflex] the (windabout); for so is the 
Greek word. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 66. 

You told a lie ; an odioua, damned lie. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 180. 

Comparisons are odioua. Congreve, Old Bachelor, il. 2. 

I hate those odioua muffs ! Ooldamith, 'I'he Bee, No. 2. 

When my senses wore a little collected, I asked for 
some arrack, the odioua, poisonous stuff to be had at Ku- 
chau ; but it was the only stimulant available. 

O'Donovan, Merv, xl. 

2. Hated; regarded with aversion or repug- 
nance; obnoxious. 

They [tho innkeepersl are so odioua . . . that the bet- 
ter sort of people will not speake to them ; and may not 
enter the Temple, Burse, or Bath. 

Purchaa, Pilgrimage, p. 617. 

Our Lord of Canterbury is grown here so odioua that 
tliey call him commonly in the Pulpit the Priest of Baal, 
and the Son of Belial. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 88. 

Had Civilis boon successful, ho would have been deified: 
but his misfortunes at last made him odioua, In spite ox 
his heroism. Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 16. 

odiously (d'di-us-li), adi\ In an odious man- 
ner; hatefully; in a manner to deserve or ex- 
cite hatred or dislike ; so as to cause hate : as, 
to behav(^ odiously. 

It is suttioient for their puiiioBc that the word sounds 
odioualy, and is believed easily. South, Sennons, VI. Hi. 

Arbitrary power . . . no sober man can fear, cither from 
the king’s disposition or his practice ; or even, whore you 
would odioudy lay it, from liis ministers. 

Dryden. Ep. to the Whigs. 

Odiousness (6'di-us-nes), w. The state or qual- 
ity of being odious; batefnlness; the quality 
that deserves or may ex(*ite hatred, disgust, or 
repugnance ; the state of being hated or loath- 
etf: as, the odiousness of sin. 

This Roman garrison, . . . rather weighing the great- 
ness of the boiity than the odiouaneaa of the villany by 
which it was gotten, resolved finally to make the like 
purchase by taking the like wicked course. 

Baleigh, Hist World, V. 1. 3. 

The long affection which the People have borne to it 
[tho Refonnation ], what for it selfe, what for the odiouanea 
of Prelates, is evident. Milton, Reformation in Eng., li. 

odism (6'dizm or od'izm), n, [< od^ 4- -?Vfwi.] 
Tho doctriiio of or belief in od; odylism. 

odist (d'disi), n. [< ode^ 4- -i^L] The writer 
of an ode or of odes. 

The graduating Seniors . . . solemnly elect a chaplain, 
an orator, a poet, an odiat, three niarslials, and an ivy orattir. 

T. livghea, Recollections of Afiicr. Colleges, Harvard. 

odium (o'di-um), n. [= OF. odie = Sp. Pg. It. 
odio, < L. odiww, hatred, ill-will, offense, offen- 
sive conduct, etc., < odi, hate. Hence odious, 
etc., and ult. anuoy, noy, q. v.] 1. Hatred; 

dislike. 

I chiefly made it my own Care to initiate her very In- 
fancy in the Rudiments of Virtue, and to impress upon 
her tender Years a young Odium and Aversion to the very 
Sight of Men. Congreve, Way of the World, v. 6. 

2. Censure or blame; reproach; enmity in- 
curred. 

Were not men very inquisitive into all the particulars? 
and those of the CJhiirch of Rome, especiallv the Jesuits, 
oonoemed in point of honour to wipe off the stain from 
themselves, and to cast the odium of it [conspiracy] on a 
great Minister of State? StWlingfied, Sermons, II. ii. 
Odium thsologlcmm. theological hatred ; the proverbial 
hatred of contending divines towai‘d one another or toward 
one another’s doctrines. bBsol 1. Odium is stmtiger than 
didike, weaker than hatred, more active than dv^avor, die- 
graee, or diahanor, more lilent than opprobrium, more gen- 
eral t h a n enmity. 



ftj ffiMi (d'dlK or od'ifA v. t ; pret. and pp. odimt, 
ppr. odUdng. K oo^ + -iee,"] To charge or 
^pregnate with od: as, **odized water/' 
burner, 

odlingf, n. [Prob. a var. of addling, verbal n. 
otaaaw^f g^n, etc.] Some kind of trickery or 
swindling. The word is found only in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

Shifty a thread-bare shark ; one that never was a soldier, 
yet Uvea upon lendings. His profession is skeldring and 
odling; his bank Paul's, and his warehouse Picthatch. 

B, Jonam, Every Man out of his humour (characters). 

odometer (o-dom'e-t6r), n, [Prop, hodometer, 
< Gr. dddj*, a way, + ghpov, a moaHure.] An in- 


strument extensively used for measuring the 
distance passed over by any wheeled vehicle, 
and also in topographical surveying in regions 
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odontoblBietic (5-Aon-to-blas'tik), a, [< odon- 
toblaat + -<c.] Of, pertaining to, or of the na- 
ture of an odontoblast or odontoblasts. 

odontocete (o-don'to-set), a, and n, [< Gr. 
bdoi/g {bdovT-), = E. ttmth, + k^twj, a whale.] I. 
a. Toothed, as a cetacean ; having teeth instead 
of baleen: opposed to mysticete, 

U. n, An odontocete cetacean. 

Odontoceti (o-don-to-se'ti), n,pl. [NL., < Gr. 
oMg (idovr-), = E. tooth, + Ktrroc, a whale.] The 
toothed whales oy odontocete cetaceans, a sub- 
order of Cete, 

OdonlK^enic (o-don-to- jtm'ik), 0 . [< odontog&ny 
+ -ic.J 


odontopluxral 

instrument invented by Willis for laying out 
the forms of the teeth of geared wheels or rack- 
gears. — 2. A templet or guide used iii cutting 


gears in any form of gear-cutter, 
odontograpny (o-don-tog'ra-fi). n, 


*uvuw((i.cbpuy Gr. bSovg 

(bdovT-), = E. tooth, + ’•ypa^ia, i ypd^eiv, write.] 
Description of tet^th; descriptive odontology, 
odontoid (o-don'toid), a. and n, [< Gr. ooou^ 
Toeibyg, like teeth, < bdohg (bdovr-), s=: E. tooth, + 
eldoc, form.] I. a, 1. Tooth-like; resembling 


_ Pertaining to the origin and develop- 
ment of teeth. 

odontogeny (6-don-to.j'o-ni), n. [< Gr. bSovc 
, 10. * V * - - .. (odoi^r-J, =E. foof/t, 4* -y/w/a,< ->fi7/<:,])roducing: 

Odontof^lossa (o-don-to-glos'a), w.p/. [NL., < 
Gr. bdovg (Movr-), =E. tooth, 4- }"A(b<7(7a, tongue.] 
A group of proboscidiforous gastropods, with 
the teeth in three longitudinal rows, the central 
as well as the lateral being fixed and transverse. 
It includes the Fasciolar ii da' and Turhinellida'. 
See cut under Fnsciolaria. 

OdontOglOBSflB (o-don-to-glos'6), n. pi, fNL., 

)f the tone 




so called from the serrations of 
corresponding to those of the beak ; < Gr. bbovg 
(bihvT^, = E. tooth, 4- yhliona, tongue.] The fla- 


Uilnineter. 

a, Hudson's odometer; w«rkJu*f p.irts, enlarjrcd. (The rcconliiij; 
wheel l5> oper.otcd on the wonn-juMr pniuiph'.) 

vehicle, the length of the clrcuinferetico of which han been 
measured, and the distance is computed from the reading of 
the index. J n surveying with the odometer the wlieel is ten 
feet in circumference, and is made with great care ; it is 
drawn by hand. This kind of odometer has been exten- 
sively used in the United States in the prepiiratiun of the 
various State maps chlotly in use. In most of the so-called 
county maps " in the northeastern States nearly all the 
work has i>een done by compass and odometer surveys. 

odometrical (o-do-met'ri-kal), a, [Ah odome- 
ter 4- -ic-ct/.] Peidiaiiiing to an odometer, or to 
the measureraentH made by it. 
odometry (o-dom'et-ri), n. [As odometer 4- -//J*.] 
The measurement by some mecliaiiical contri- 
vance of distances traveled. See odometer, 
Odonata (o-dQ-na'tk), n, pi, [NL. (Fabricius, 
1792), for *Odontatd, < Gr. b(hi<g (odopr-), = E. 
tooth, 4- a group of pseudoneuropto- 

rous insects, the dragou-nies, corresponding to 
the family iihclluUdw in a broad stmse, and by 
some authors considered an order. Scse cut un- 
der dragon-fly. 

odontalj^a (o-don-tal'ji-ji)^ n. [NL., < Gr. 
bHovtaT^yia, < odoof (odour-), = E. tooth, 4- aT^yot^, 
pain.] Pain in the teeth ; toothache, 
odontalgic (o-don-tal'jik), a. and ;/. [< odon- 
talgia 4- -ie.] I, a. Of or i)ortaining to, or suf- 
fering from, toothacht^ 

II. n. A remedy for the toothache, 
odontalgy (^6-don-tal' ji ) , n. Same as 0 (h)n talgki. 
OdontaspiaSB (o-don-tas'pi-de), 71. pi, [NL.] 
Same as Odontaspididw. 

OdontaBpidid8B(o'''don-tas-pid'i-de), 7i.pl, [NL., 
< Odontasjm {Odontnspid-) 4- -idft'.] A family 
of anarthrous sharks, represented by the genus 
Odontaspis, Tlie body Is fusiform ; the five branchial 
apertures are mostly in front of the pectorals ; there are two 
well-developed dorsal fins, and an anal resembling tlie sec- 
ond dorsal ; the upper bibe of the tail is elongate ; and the 
teeth are long and nail -shaped. 'I'he family has a few spe- 
cies, one of which {Odimtofqna liUoralitt) is common along 
the Atlantic coast of America, and is known as mnd-ahark, 

OdontaBpis (o-don-tas'pis), 7i, [NIj., < Gr. 
odopf (bdovT-), = E. tooth, 4* aani^, a shield.] A 
genus of fossil selachians, typical of the family 
Odontaspididm, 

odontiasiB (p-don-tra-sis), w. [NL.. < Gr. ^b6ov- 
riam^, teething, < b^o^iav, teethe, < mov{ (odopr-) 
= E. tooth,'] The cutting of the teeth, 
odontic (d-don'tik), a, [< Gr. odot/f (ddoiT-), = 
E. tooth, 4- -ieJ] Dental ; pertaining to the tooth. 
odontoblaBt (o-don'to-bl&st). 71, [< Gr. bbov^ 
(odovr-), =- E. hxith, 4^ germ.] A cell 

by which dentine is developed; a cell which 
pTOduoes dentinal tissue, the special substance 
which largely composes teeth. They occur in the 
of well-defined cells on the surface of the dentinal 
® ^th, constituting the so-called uiembrana eboris, 
aM DMume converted into dentine by the process of cal- 
7 “”^*»o*** An odontoblast differs from an osteoblast only 
in the result of its formative activity. 



Head of Phtrnuopternt atKtquorum, i»iu> of the Odofttof'lossm^ 

miugos, Vhoe7neopt<'7'ida', considered as a group 
of greater value than a familv: equivalent to 
the later term A7nph 'morpha’ oi Huxley. Origi- 
nally A7<.r.s'r//, 1H29. Bee also cut 

imder flamhtgo, 

odontoglossal (o-doii-tp-^glos'al), a, [< Odo7i^ 
toglossiv 4- -fi/,] * Having serriitiouH like tooth 
on the tongue; specifically, pertaining to the 
OdontO(jlo8sa\ or having ilicir characters. 

odontOglOBBate (p-dou-lo-glos'at), «. [< Odo7i- 

toglossa 4- Same as odonP>glossal. 

OdbntoglOBBUm (p-don-f<Vglos'um), 7f, [NL. 
(Humboldt, Boiiplaud, au<l Kimth, 1815), \ Gr. 
bdovg (bSovT-), = E. 
tooth, 4“ }>f7)rTrro, 
toiigu(3.] An or- 
namental genus of 
orchids of tlietribe 
Vandem and the 
sub tribe Otieidicw, 
known by th(3 free 
and spreading se- 
pals, the lip not 
spurred and free 
from the long uii- 
appendag<3d eol- 
umu . There are over 
80 species, natives of 
the Andes fruiuB<3livin 
to Mexico. They are 
epiphytes, produel Fig 
u pseudobull), a few 
stiff fleshy leaves, and 
showy flowers, often 
white, reddish, or yel- 
low, in an ample pan 
icle. It is an extremely 
handsome genus, now 
commonin collections. 

O. Madreme has bcjen 
distinguished as ah 
inond-ffcented, 0. War 
nerianum as vwtet- 
aoetded orchid.. 

odontognathouB 

(6-don-tog'na- 
thus), a. [< Gr. 
b^oi'C {hbovT-), = E. 
too tit, 4- 
jaw.] In conch., 
having the jaws 
surmounted by 
well-marked trunsverse ridges: applied to the 
restricted Hcheida'. 

odontograph. (p-<loii'tp-graf), u, [< Gr. biWvt; 
(bdovT-), = E. tooth, 4-’ ypd(f>eiv, write.] 1. An 



a tooth. Specifically applied (a) to the homy paplllte 
of the tongue of some animals, as tlie cat tribe ; ana (6), 
in human anatomy, to the check-ligamentB of the axis, 
which pass from the odontoid process to the occipital 
bone and limit the rotation of the head ; also to the sus- 
pensory ligament of the odontoid process.- Odontoid 
proOOBB, the characteristic ti^oth or peg of the axis or 
vertebra dentata. It represents, morphologically, the 
body or centrum of the atlas, detached from Its own ver- 
tebra and ankylosed with (he next one. See cut under 
axial, 3. — Odontoid vertebra. Same as axiai , 3 (a). 

n. n. The odontoid process of the axis or 
second cervical vertebra. 

OdontolCBB (o-don-tol'se), n. pi. [NL., fern, pi, 
of ^odontolcm: see odontolcous,^ Birds with 
teeth implanted in grooves; a subclass of Jtw 
represented by tho genus JJesperornis and re- 
lated forms from the Cretaceous of North Amer- 
i ca. These birds had saddle-shaped nr heterocoelous ver- 
tebra), and short pygostyled tail, like recent birds, but 
keelless sternum and rudlmentaiy wings. 

odontolcate (o-don-tol'kat), a. [As odontol- 
cons 4- -utel.j Same as odo7itolcous. 

odontolcoUB (6-fion-tol'kus), a. [< NL. ^odon- 
tolcus, prop. *odontholc7iS,<, Gr. kSolq {mhvr), = 
E. tooth, 4- b?.K6g, a furrow.] Having tooth in 
grooves, as a bird; specifically, of or pertaining 
to the OdonUdem. 

odontolite (o-don' to-lit), n. [< Gr. bki 'vq (ofIoit-), 
= E. tooth,' + ?idoc, stone. I A fossil tooth; 
specifically, a fossil tooth or bone of a bright- 
blue color, occurring in tho I'ertiary. Compare 
botie-turq7i(dsc, 

odontological (o-don-to-loj'i-kal), a. [< odon- 
tolog-y 4- -ie-al.~\ Of or pertaining to odon- 
tology. 

odontblogist (o-Flon-tol'q-jist), 7t. [< odontol- 

og-y + -isl.’] A specialist in odontology ; one 
who is versed in the systematic study of the 
teetli. 

odontology (o-dou-tol'o-ji). w. [< ih\ b(hhc 
(odoiT-), =5E. tooth, 4- -?iO}}a, < ’Atyr/v, speak: see 
^ology.^ Tho science of dent itiou ; that branch 
of anatomical science which rohites to the teeth. 
It includes odontography and odontogeny. 

odontoloxia (o-don-t-o-lo’k'si-a), p. [NL., < Gr. 
mioF'C (bbovT-), = E. tooth, 4- oblique: sco 

7m.i 1.] Irregularity or obliiiuity of tho tooth. 
Tlmnas, Med. Diet. 

odontoma (o-dou-to'mii), w.: i>l. odontomata 
(-ma-til). [NL., < Gr. khri; (obovr-), = E. tooth, 
4- -fuw^.] A small tumor composed of dentin, 
formed in connection with a tootli. The name is 
also applied uiovc loosely to other hard tumors or growths 
of teeth, as to dental osteomas or exostoses springing from 
the cement. 

odontome (o-don'tom), 7t. [< NL. odonhrma.] 

Same as odon totna .--Coronary odontome, an odon- 
tome involving the crown of the tooth. 

OdontomoUB (o-doiFto-mus), a. [< odo7ttoma + 
-e?/.v.] ( )f, pertaining to, or of tl)e nature of an 

odontoma; affected with an odontoma. 

Odontomyia (o-don-tq-mi'i-|i), //. [NL. (Mei- 
gen, 1803), < Gr. oflo/'t (m)V/cr-), = E. tooth, -h yvia, 
a fly.] A genus of flics of ( he fani ily Stratiomy- 
idev, of wide-spreaFl «listrihnfion, having many 
European and North and Soutti American spe- 
cies. The larvH) live in damp earth and rotting letives. 
The flies are of medium and nitlier small size, iiothaiiy, 
usually blnekish wi(h yellow or green markings. The ab- 
dutueii is flve-jninted ,* the diseoidal cell sends three veins 
to the wing-border, llu* scuLeiluin has two thorns; the 
Fiiitenna) are moderately long, with tho first two joints 
of eciual length, or the first twice as long os the second; 
the third joint is lengthened, four-jointed, with a two- 
jointed bristle : and the eyes are naked or hairy, in tho 
male joining, and with the lower facets much smaller than 
the upper oni's. 

Odontophora (o-don-tof 'o-rjl), w. pi, [NL., fom. 
of odontophorus : sco odo'ntdphorons.’] A prime 
division of Mollusca, including all those mol- 
liisks which Imve an odontophoro or tooth-bear- 
ing lingual ribbon: opposed to Acrphala, in 
wliich t his organ is wanting, it IneliKles the classes 
' iVei 


Cep/ifdftpoda, Gasteropoda, and Ptentpoda, as well us the 
tooth-shells and chitons. EchiimjUma. is a syuonyin. ftec 
Mollvaca, and cuts undei* Oaatrropoda, pUrtopiA, Tetra>- 


Odofttogtossum cordatum 


odontophoral (6-don-tof'o-ral), a. [< odonto- 
phore 4- -a/.] 1. Of or iForiaining to the odon- 

tophore of a mollusk: as, the odontojdioral ap- 
paratus. — 2. Perta in ing to the Odontophora, or 
having their characters ; odontox^horan. 
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odontophoran (d^on*tof'9-ran), a. and [< 

odontophore + I. //. C)if or pertaining to 

the Oaontophora. 

II. n. A HK^mber of the Odontophoran as a 
gastropod, ptoropod, or cephalopod. 
odontophore (o-don'to-for), n. [< NL. oriow- 
tophorus : see odontophorom,'] The whole radu- 
lar apparatus, buccal mass, lingual ribbon, or 
“tongue” of certain molhisks. it consists of the 
odontophoral cartilages as a framework or skeleton, and of 
a subradular membrane continuous with the lining of the 
oral cavity and secreting the chitinous ciiticular radiila 
or rasping surface beset with teeth, and moved by extrin- 
sic and intrinsic muscioB. (See radida.) It is the moat gen- 
eral or comprehensive name of the parts otherwise knt>wn 
as the rasj), rndvla, iangw., lingual ribbon, and buccal 
masu; but radvla is especially the chitinous band of teeth 
or rasp borne upon the odontophore. 

Odontophorilise (d-don-tof-o-ii'nfO, n . pj. [NL. , 
< Odoniophora + -*/?«'.] A 'subfamily of Tf tra- 
onidw; the American partridges or (jiiails. it 
includes all the gallinaceous birds of Americu whi»!b are 
of small size, with naked tarsi and nasal fossaj, and fully 



On* of the (Wo»ffl//tortmt or American I’artridifCb {Dendrortyx 
uun ruru rj. 


feathered head, and which have or are accredited with a 
tooth near the tip of the npiier mandible. The genera 
Ortyx(i}TOoliniift% Lajthartgx, Orcortgx, Eupitychortyx, Den- 
drortyx, CaUijtejda, Cgrtouyx, and others belong hcr<5. The 
fillip is commonly called Ortyginm, See also cuts under 
CaUipejda, Cyrtnnyx, helrnct-quail, Oreortffx, and quail. 

odontophorine (o-don-tof 'o-riu), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Odontophomuv. 

odontophorous (d-dou-tof'o-rus), a, [< NL. 
odontophormnK Or. odo/V(o<VW-), s= K. foolh, -h 
^ Bearing or having 

teeth in general; specidcally, having an odon- 
tophore, as a mollusk; odoiitophoran. 

OdontophorUS (d-don-tof 'o-rus), w. [NL. ; see 
odontophor(H4*s.'i hi ornUh,’, the typical genus of 
OdontophoritKC. 

Pdontopteris (tVdon-top'tjj-ris), w. [NTj., < Or. 
odo/'f (wiocT-), = K. toothn ’+ '^Trpi^n fcrii.] A 
genus of fossil ferns estjiblislu'd i)y Brongniart 
(1822), so closely allied to Neuroptvris that 
many species have been tliffereutly referred 
to one or the f)t]ier of those geiuu’a by various 
authors. Jhdh OdontoptcriH and NcunrptcrU were ferns 
having fronds which were sometimes of very great slzti. 
Grand' Eiiry speaks <»f having seen them from 15 to 20 
feet ill length. Species referred to Odontopteritf are foiiinl 
In abuiidiinou in the enal -measures of various parts of 
Europe, and in the same geological position in many lo- 
calities in the Unlteil States. 

Odontorhynchi (o-don-to-ring'ld), n.pK [NL., 
pi. ot odontorhynchvH : H{H*odi*ntorIi}furhoHs.'] In 
Merrem’s system of classilication, a group nC 
birds, f^quivalent to tlio Lanifdlirostrrs or . 1 nsrres 
of other authors; the swans, ducks, and geese, 
togetlier witli the flamingos. 

OdontorhynchoilB (o-don-tn-ring'kus), a, [< 
NL. odonforhifncku,s\\ (Ir. odo/v; (odorr-), = K. 
tooth n + /»»'}, r«f, a snout, rauzzlc.7 Having 
tooth-lik(' serrations in the bill, as a duck ; serri- 
rostrate. 

Odontorm»(d“don-tAT'me), w.p/. [NL.] Harae 
as Odontotonmv. i). (\ Idarfth, 

Odontornithes (o-don-tdr'ni-thez), n,pL [NL., 
< (Ir. odoix; (odorr-), = E. toothy 4- bfmg (ofm(U)y 
a bird.] Birds witli teeth; a group of Ares 
having true teet h imj>lanti‘d in separate sock- 
ets or in a continuous groove. All the reco^ized 
Odontornitfm are of lVlew>/.nic ag(', hut such birds doubt- 
less continued into the (’ieiioz»»ic period. The Arehcrop- 
teryx was .lurassic ; the other leading genera, Ichthyomie 
and Hejtpcrornis, were ('i‘etneeouB 'Hie latter two form 
types of two siiladasses of birds, Odontotoruias and Odon- 
tolcer, the first-named tyjdfying a third subclass called 
Saururce. .See cuts under Archa‘optcrgx and Jehthyomis, 

odontornithic (o-don-tor-nith'ik), (/. [< Odoti” 
iornUh-os + -ir.} ( )f or pertaining to the Odon- 
torniihnt; being a tooibetl bird. 

odontOBtomatoUS (d-dou-to-ston/a-tus), <7. [< 
(Ir. ddoi'c (ddojT-),= Fi. toothy^ ffr<i//(i(r-), mouth.] 
Having jaws w'hich bite like teeth; maiidibu- 
late, as ati insect : opposed to aijdtomutoinatom. 


odontoBtomoos (fl-don-tos't^mns), a. Same 

as odontoiftomatous, 

odontotherapia (o-don^t6-ther-a-pi'a), ». 
[NL., < (Ir. o<)ovc (ortovr-), ss B. toothy 4* Otpaiteiay 
medical treatment.] The treatment or care of 
the teeth ; dental therapeutics. 

Odontotorms (o-don-t^t6r'me), n. pi. [NL., 

< Or. o(hi% {o(hvT-)y = E. toothy 4- rdppogy socket.] 
Birds wnth teeth implanted in separate sockets ; 
a subclass of Ave» represented by Jchthifortiis 
and related genera from the Cretaceous of North 
America. They remarkably combine the carinate ster- 
num, developed wings, and pygostyled tall of nuKleru birds 
with socketed teeth and fisn-like vertebrie having bicon- 
cave or amnhicoelous Ixidies. Originally Odmtormee. Soo 
cut under icMhyomli. 

odontotormic (o-don-to-t6r'mik), a. [< NL. 
Odontotormm 4- -ic.] Having socketed teeth, 
as a bird; pertaining to the OdontotormWy or 
having their characters. 

odontrypy (o-don' tri-pi ), «. [< Hr. mhve (Movr-)y 
= E. toolh, + TpviraVy perforate.] The operation 
of perforating a tooth so as to draw off puru- 
lent matter confined in the cavity of the pulp, 
odor, odour (oMor), n. [< ME. odory odour y < 
OF. odoi'y odour.’ odeury P. oHenr = Pg. odor = 
It. odorr, < L. of/or, OL. odofty L. also olor (> Sp. 
otor=zO}}\ olory oloury etc.), smell, scent, odor, 

< oirrcy smell (see olid); akin to Hr. ofi////, oo/dj, 
smell, < bCttVy perf. Sowrfa, smell.] 1. Scent; 
fragrance; smell, whether pleasant or offen- 
sive : when used without a qualifying adjunct, 
tlie wor<l usually denotes an agreeable smell. 

At the Foot of that Mount is a fayr Welle and a gret, 
that bathe odour and savour of alle Spices ; ami at every 
hour of the day ho chaungothc his (nhur and his savour 
dyversely. Mandevillc, Travels, p. 1«9. 

O, it came o'er my ear like the sweet sound 
That hrcatlics upon a bank of violets. 

Stealing and giving odxmr. Shak., T. N., i. 1. 7. 

The maid was at the door with the lamp, and there came 
in with her. . . an ndrmr of paraffine — that all-pervading, 
uncBcapablc odour which is now so familiar everywhere. 

Mrs. Oliphant, J*oor Gentleman, vi. 

2. Figuratively, repute; reputation; esteem: 
as, to be in bad odor with one^s acquaintances. 
T had thought the odrmr, sir, of your good name 
Had been more precious to you. 

It. Jonsm, Volpono, iv. 1. 
The personage Is such ill odour here 
Because of tlie reiiuiis. 

Brownimjy Ring and lk»ok, II. 48. 
Odor of sanctity, reputation for holiness. 

Ho long lived the nrldo Of that country side, 

And at last in the odour of mnetUy died ; 

Wlicn, as words were too faint His merits to paint. 

The ('onclave determined to make him a Saint. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 213. 
=Syn. Scent, Perfume, etc. See nnell, 7i. 

odorablet (oMor-a-bl), a, [< OF. odorahlc = Sp. 
odorahlc, < }Aj. odoratnliSy ])erceptible by smell, 

< L. odorarr, smoll: odoraic.} Capable of 

being smelled; perceptible to the sense of 
simll. DuttrnhoMy Arte of Eng. Poesie, ii. 1, 

odoramentt (o'dor-a-ment), v. [= OF. odorr- 
inridy < L. odorawhntum^B. perfume, spiec, < odo- 
rarc, fierfume: see odoratr.} A perfume; a 
strong scent. 

OdnrmneidA to smell te, of rose-water, violet flowers, 
balm, rosc-cakta, vinegar, <fec., do much to recreate the 
bruins and spirits. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 412. 

odorantt (O'dor-ant), a. [= F. odorant = It. 
odorantr, < h. odoran(t-)fi, ppr. of odorarr, per- 
fuiiK^: Hov. odorate.} (Idorous; fragrant; sweet- 
sc<‘iited. 

The thrid day next my sone went doune 
'J’o ortlie, whlche was disposed plcntiiously 
Of aungels bright and hevenly souiic. 

With odoraunt odoureful copiously. 

MS. Bodl. 428, f. 204. (Ilalliwell.) 

odoratet (o'dor-at), a. [< L. odorattoi, pp. of 
odorarr (> It, odoratr = F. orforor), give a smell 
or fragrance to, perfume, deponent odorari, 
smell at, examine by smelling, < odor, smell: 
see odor, //.] Scented; having a strong scent; 
fetid or fragrant. 

Eke adorate 

To make hem, kepe hem long in leves drlo 
Of n»8es, hem thai wol adorifle. 

Palladim, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.X p. 110. 

Some oriental kind of ligustrum, . . . producing a sweet 
and odoratc hu sh of flowers. Sir T. Bnmne, Miso. lYacts. i. 

cidoratingt (6'dqr-a-ting), a. Diffusing odor or 
scent; fragrant,’ 

odorator (d'dpr-a-tqr), w. [NIi., < L. odorarr, 
smell : see odoratr.^ An atomizer used for dif- 
fusing odoriferous li(]uid exttflwts or perfumes. 

odored, odoured (o'dprd), a. [< odor, odour, 
4- -ed*^.] Perfumed. 

And silken enurteins over her display, 

And odourd sheetes. and Arras txtveriets. 

Spenser, Epithalamion, 1. 304. 


odoriferaat (a-do-rif'§-r§nt), a. [As odarifer^ 
ow + -mt.2 Odoriferous. 

odoriferoUB (o-do-rif '^rus), a. Iss0¥» odof^fere 
si 8p. odorifero =s Pg. It. odoriferoyi L. odor^er, 
bringing or sproacung odors, < odor, odor, 4- 
ferre ss: E. hear^.} 1. Hiving odor or scent, 
usually a sweet scent; diffusing fragrance; 
fragrant; perfumed: as, odoriferous spices; 
od^iferom flowers. 

0 amiable lovely death ! 

Thou odoriferous stench ! Hound rottenness ! 

ShaJk., K. John, ill. 4. 26. 

Some flowers . . . which are highly odoriferous depend 
solely on this quality for their fertilisation. 

Ikirwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 374. 

2. Bearing scent or perfume : as, odoriferous 
gales. — Odoriferous glands. See gland. 

odortferoUBly (d-dp-rif'e-ms-li), adv. With fra- 
grance ; fragrantly. 

odoriferousneSB (d-dq-rif'e-rus-nes), r\. The 
property of being odoriferous ; fragrance ; 
sweetness of scent. 

odorless, odourless (d'dqr-les), a. [< o<hr 4* 
-?f«A‘.] Devoid of odor or fragrance. 

The gas ... is tasteless, but not odorless. 

Poe, Hans Pfaal, i. 8. 

odoroscope. «. See odor scope. 

odorous (oMqr-us), a. [= OF. odoreux = It. 
odoroso, < L. "as if ^odorosus, for odorus, emit- 
ting a scent or odor, < odor, odor: see odor.} 
Having or emitting an odor; sweet of scent; 
fragrant : as, odorous substances. 

Such fragrant flowers doe give most odorous smell. 

Spenser, Sonnets, Ixiv. 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm. 

Milton, P. L., Iv. 248. 

With their melancholy sound 
The odorous spruce woc^ds met around 
Those wayfarers, 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 111. 
=^ 8301 . Balmy, aromatic, perfumed, sweet-scented, odorif- 
erous. 

odorously (o'dqr-iis-li), adr. In an odorous 
manner; fragrantly. 

odorousness (o'dqr-us-nes), u. The property 
of being odorous,” or of exciting the sensation 
of smell. 

odorscope, odoroscope (o'dor-skop, -o-skop), 
u, [Irrog. < L. odor, odor, 4- Ur. aKonclv, view.] 
An apparatus for testing effliivia or odors, de- 
vised by Edison. It consists of a carbon button placed 
between two electrodes of a circuit containing a battery 
and galvanoBC«»po. The part of the circuit containing the 
button is placed in a closed vessel, and subjected to the 
ellliivia of the substance the odor of which is to be tested. 
The action of the substance on the carbon produces a 
change of electrical resistanc.c, and hence a change in the 
indications of the galvanoscope. 

odour, odoured, etc. See odor, etc. 

ods-bobst (odz'bobz/), inlrrj. A corruption of 
GotVs body, expressive of surjirise, bewilder- 
ment, and the like: a minced oath. 

Hark you, hark yon ; 

'Ods-bobs, you are angry, lady. 

Fletcher, Wlldgoose Chase, i. 8. 

ods-bodikinst, ods-bodkinst (odz'bod'i-kinz, 
-bod'kinz), interj. A corruption of GoeVs body- 
hin, for God\s body : a minced oath. 

** Ods-bodikins P’ exclaimed Titus, ** a noble reword!” 

W. U. Ainsworth, Rookwood, i. 9. (Latham.) 

•‘Odzbodkins ! You won’t spoil our sport ! ’’ cried her hus- 
hand. ** Your crotchets arc always coming in like a fox 
into a hou-i'uust t ” S. Judd, Margaret, 1. 6. 

Ods-bodyt, bdsbudt (odz'bod'i, -bud'), interj. 
Corrupliont} of Gofts body : a minced oath. 

Odsbud ! I would wish my son were an Allgyptlau mum- 
my for thy sake. Congrexe, Love for liove, 11. 6. 

odS'fish (odz'fish'), interj. A corruption of 
*^God*8-fl€8h : a minoed oath expressive of won- 
der or surjiriso. 

**Ods-fiHh!*' said the king, “the light begins to break in 
on ino.'*^ SeaU. 

ods-heartt (odz'hart'), interj. A corruption of 
GotVs heart: a minced oath. 

Odsheart ! If he should come just now, when I am an- 
grjs I'd tell him. Congreve, Old Batchelor, HI. 7. 

ods-lifef (odz'llf ' ), interj, A corruption of God\8 
life : a minced oath. 

Odd's life, do you take me for Shylock in the play, that 
you would raise money of me on your own flesh and blood ? 

Sheridan, Hchonl for Scandal, Hi. 3. 

odsot (od'so'), interj. A further corruption of 
odjooLs*: a minced oath. 

Odso— . . , think, think, sir ! H. «fo9M(m,Volpone,ii.8 

Odso ! I must take care of my reputation. 

Sheridan (?X The C!amp, i. 2. 

ods-pitikinst (odz'pit'i-kiiiz), interj, A comipt 
form of GoiPs pitikiny for God^spity: a minced 
oath. 
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•Odt-pUHkint! can it be six mllee vet t 

Skak,, Cymb6uii^ !▼. 2. 298. 

odyl, OdylO (6'dil or od'il), n. [< od^ + -yZ.] 
Same as od*. 

odylic (6-dil'ik), a, [< odyl + -tc.] Of or per- 
taining to the supposed peculiar force called 
od or oduL See 

odylisation, W. See odylizaUon, 
odylism (o'di-lizm or od'i-lizm), n. [< odyl + 
The doctrine of odic or odylic force. 
Bee odS. 

odylisation (o^di- or od^i-li-za'shon), w. [< 
odyl + + -a^ion.] The supposed process 

of* conveying animal magnetism (odylic force) 
from one person to another. Also spelled ody- 
Usation, 

Odynorns (od-i-ne'm^, n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1804), so called in ref. toxhe sting; < Gr. oAimipdqy 
painful. < bSvvrfy pain.] A genus of wasps of 
the family Vespiaas or the restricted family Eu- 
menidfJB; the burrowing wasps, which dig holes 
for their nests in walls or in the ground, some- 
times to the depth of several inches. The abdomen 
is sessilo or nearly so, the maxillary pulpi are slx-Juinted, 
and the labial palpi are four*jointed and sltnplo. They are 
rather small wasps, usually with yellow bands and spots. 
The genus Is a large and wide*Bpread one, having over loo 
North American species, and nearW as many Kurupcaii. 
They provision their cells with a variety of other insects, 
preferably the larves of small lonidoptcrs. The genus has 
been divided into several suogenera. 0. parietum is 
known as the loaU-wasp, See cut under potter-wcuip. 
odynphagia (od-in-fa'ji-a), n. [NL.,< Gr. bfivvTf, 
pain, + < ijtayeiVy eat.] In pathoLy pain- 

ful swallowing. 

Odyssey (od'i-si), ». [= F. Odyssde = Bp. Odi- 
8oa = Pg. Odyssea = It. OdmeUy < L. OdysscUy 

< Gr. '06v(joeta (sc. irohfatqy poem), the Odyssey, 
a poem about Odysseus, lem. of ’Odvafrttnq, of 
Oaysseus, < 'OdtxTosuCy Odysseus, L. Ulmttefiy Vlix- 
CH.] An epic poem, attributed to Homer, in 
which are celebrated the adventures of Odys- 
seus (Ulysses) during ten years of wandering, 
spent in repeated endeavors to return to Ithaca, 
his native island, after the close of the Trojan 
war. Some critics, both ancient and modern, who have 
acknowledged the Homeric origin of the Iliad, attribute 
the Odyssey to a different author. The Odyssey is the 
only coinplete surviving example of a whole cinas of epics, 
called JNontoi, describing the return voyages of various 
Greek heroes from Troy. See Iliad. 

odZ'bodkinst. interj. Bee ods-hodikins* 
odzookst (od^zhks'), n. Bee sooks, 
oe^. Another snclUng of 01, as the name of the 
letter, especially in the plural oat, 
oe‘*^ (6), n. [Also olfe ; < Gael, oghoy a grandchild. 
Cf. O’,] A grandchild. [Scotch.] 

00®. 1. A digraph, written also as a ligature, 
ody occurring iii Latin words, or words Latinized 
from Greek having oi. as in Latin aniamuSy ph'as- 
ant, OBCus from Greek olKoq, a house. In words 
thoroughly Anglicized the oe, a?, is preferably 
represented by e. — 2. Amodifiod vowel (written 
either oe, <b, or o), a mutation or umlaut of o pro- 
duced by a following i or c, occurring in^ Ger- 
man or Bcaudinavian words, as in GoethCy ^Hand, 
etc. — 3. A similar vowel in French words, as in 
(xMladCy coup d^ceily etc. 

0. E. An abbreviation of Old English. 
CBcanthUB(e-kan' thus), n. [NL. (Sorville, 18.'n ), 

< Gr. inhabit, 4- hvOoqy flower.] A nota- 
ble genus of the orthopterous family OryllidWy 
having slender fore tibim and hind femora ; the 
tree-crickets. They are mostly tropical, and oviposit 
above ground, usually on plants. The snowy tree-crlcket, 
(E. niwtu, common in the United States, is of some eco- 
nomic interest, for the females often seriously injure Hie 
raspberry and grape by puncturing the stems to deposit 
their eggs. The males stridulate loudly. See cut under 
tree-cricket. 

oecist (e'sist), n. [< Gr. oiKLarijqy a colonizer, a 
founder of a city, < oiKti^eiVy found as a colony, 

< olKOQy a house.] In anc. Or. hist., the leader 
of a body of colonists and founder or the colony. 
Also (Bkist. 


At PerinthuB, Herakles was revered as adciid or founder. 

B. V. Head, ilistoria Numorum, p. 282. 

OBCium (e'si-um). n. ; pi. cecia (-ji). [NL., < Gr. 
o£x/ov, a house, < ol/cof, a house.] In sodl., the 
household common to the several individuals 
of an abrogate or colonial organism; a zoce- 
^ncytium and eocecium. 

®C0id (S'koid), n. [< Gr. ohoqy a house, + eWof, 
form. ] BrUcke’s name for the colorless stroma 
of red blood-oorouscles. Also written oikaid 
andcBfcoid. 



economy ; the study of the phenomena of the 
life-history of organisms, in their individual and 
reciprocal relations; the doctrine of the laws 
of animal and vegetable activities, as manifest- 
ed in their modes of life. Thus, parasitism, 
socialism, and nest-building are prominent in 
the scope of (neology. 

OBCOnome, n. Bee econome. 

oeconomict, OBConomicalt, etc. Obsolete forms 
of economic, otc. 

OBCOnOXniU (o-kon'o-mus), w. ; pi. oeconomi (-mi). 
[< Gr. oiKovdfinq, a manager, administrator, < 
oZxoc, a house, family, + vffinvy deal out, distrib- 
ute, manage : see eeoMoww*.] Bame as econome. 

Any dork may bo the memumue or steward of a church, 
and dispense her revenue. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X 11. 242. 

(BCUXlienic, OBCUmenical, etc. Bee ecumeniCy etc. 

oedexna. n. Boo edema. 

oedemaloas, oedematose, a. See edematous. 

(Edexnera (e-de-mo'ra), n, [NL. (Olivier^ 1795), 
< Gr. oldavy swell, 4* gijpoqy the thigh.] The 
typical genus of stenelytrous beetles of the 
family (Edemcridw, (K. imulea is common in 
Europe, and most of the others inhabit the 
same continent ; a few are found in temperate 
Asia. 

CEdemeridflB (e-de-mer'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < (Ede- 
mera + -Zd(r.] A family of Coleoptera erected 
by Stephens in 1829, typified hy the genus (Ede- 
nleray and composed of elongate insects which 
have slender form, with delicate legs and an- 
tenuflo, and in the main resemhln longicorns. 
They are found usually on tlowers, but some occasionally 
upon dead wood in which they have bred. In repose they 
assume the longieorn attitude. The larvea are all llgnivo- 
rous, and feed only on decaying wood. 

CEdemia (o-de'mi-a), n, [NL., so called because 
the beak *appoar.s swollen at the base ; < Gr. 
oUijgay a swelling: see edema.'\ A genus of 
AnatUUv, subfamily Fuligulimr: so called from 
the swelling or gibbosity of the beak; the sco- 
ters, surf-ducks, or soa-coots. They are black or 
blackish in color, relieved or not with white on the head 



Arncricju Bl.ick Srotcr (rfcV/rmw amertcafia),mhlts. 

or wings, and with gaily party-colored bills. (E. niffra is 
the black scoter of !Curopi5, to which (K. americana corre- 
sponds. (E. (Mdanctta)/mea is I he white-winged scoter or 
sea-coot. (E. ( PeUonetta) 2 S'ripurUlata,^ with white patches 
on the head, is the surf-duck. Also Oidemia. See cuts at 
ecoter and Peliomtta. 

CEdicnemidse (e-dik-nem'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
(Edicnemus + -ida .] The thick-knees or stone- 
plovers as a family of charadriomorphic birds. 

OBdicnemine (o-dik-ne'min), a. Of or pertain- 



Thlck-knec {fEdicnemus crepitans). 

The typical genus of (Edicnemidm; the thick-, 
knees or stone-plovers. They are related In some 
respects to the bustards. <E, erepitane Is the best-known 
species, called in Great Britaio ttone^eurlew, and whistling 
or Nof}olk plover. Fedoa is a synonym. 


(Edipoda (5-dip'o-da), 7t. [NL. (Latreille, 1825), 

< Gr. (hfifTTovqy lit, ‘ swell-foot,’ < oideiVy swell, 4* 
TTovq (Trod-) = E, foot.j A genus of tnie locusts 
or short-horned grasshoppers of the family 
AcridUUvy typical of the subfamily (Edipodina*. 
It is a large and wide-spread genus, characterized by the 
large head, prominent eyes, colored hind wings, and spot- 
ted or banded tegniina and hind femora. Between 16 
and 20 species inhabit the United .States, as Qi, phoenicop- 
tera, the cond-wiiiged locust of the eastern half of North 
America. 

CBdipodinSB (c-dip-cl-di'ntl), n.pl. [NL., < (Edi- 
podu + -iwfl?.J A subfamily of Aeridida\ rep- 
resented by (Edipoda and many other genera, 
having the heaci rounded at the junction of 
the vertex and the front, and the last spine of 
the outer row on the hind libhe wanting. It 
is a large group, of wide geograjdiical distribu- 
tion. 

CEdOgoniaceSB (e-do-go-ni-a'se-e), w. pi. [NL., 

< (Edogonium + -aeew.'} A small order of con- 
fervoitialgfffi, containing the genera (Edogonium 
an d ^ ulbochwta . Non-sexual reproduction is by means 
of zodspores ; sexual reproduction by highly dilfereiitiated 
mule and female elements. 

(Edogoniese (e^^do-go-ni'cl-e), n.pl. [NL., < 
(Edogonium + -(?^.] Bame as (Edogoniacete. 

CEdogonilim (e-do-go'ni-um), n. [NL. (Link, 
1S20), < Gr. oUkhy swell, + seed.] A 

genus of conforvoid algo^, typical of the order 
(Edogoniaceccy with small but rather long un- 
branchod cells filled with homogeneous dark- 
groeii prol opl asm . They are abundant In ponds, slow 
Btrenms, and tanks, and form green masses which fringe 
the stones, sticks, and other objects in the water. 

OBil-de-bCBUf (^*ly'd^‘-bM"), ?t. [F., ox-eye: ail, 

OF. oeil, < L. ovulusy eye ; dvy < L. de, of ; hoeuf\ < 
Ij. bos (bov-)y ox: see bee/.l In arch., a roumJ or 
oval opening as in the frieze or roof of a build- 
ing for admitting light ; a bull’s-eye. 

(Bil-de>perdriz ((My'd6-pcr-dre'), n. [F., par- 
tridge-(^ye: oil, < L. oeulus, eye; de. < L. r/e, of; 
perdrix, < L. pvrdix. a partridge : partridge.'] 

A small rounded figure in a i»attern in many 
kinds of mattTial, as in damask-linen and the 
grounds of some kinds of laces; a dot. 

OBilladet, oeiliadef (F. pron. ^^-lyad' ), n. [Also 
eliad, eyliad, wiliady aliad, Hind; F. willadey < 
wil, eye*, < L. oculuSy eye: see ocular.] A glance; 
an ogle. 

She gave strange oeUlades, and most speaking looks 

To noble Kdmund. Shak., Lear, Iv. B. 2B. 

Amorons glaunces, . . . smirking (vyliadee. 

Urenne, 'I'hioves Falling Out 

Oeilldre (^*-lyar'), n. [F., < ceily eye: see 'ail- 
lade.] Tim opening in the vizor or beavcT of a 
helmet, or that loft between the coif and the 
frontal of a tilting-helmet, to enabh' the wearer 
to see. Bee cut under armet. 

GBillet (e-lyii'), n. Bee oilet. eyelet. 

CBkist (e'kist), n. Bame as aeist. 

OBkoid (e'koid), n. Bee a*coid. 

oeleoblast ((I'hwVbhist), n. A certain bud or 
outgrowth observed in the embryos of some 
compound ascidians. Bee cuts under eyatlio- 
zodid and salpa. 

OBlett (e'let), n. Boo oilet, eyelet. 

CBnanthe (e-nan'the), a. [NL., < L. wnanthe, 

< Gr. invuvOij, a plant with blossoms like t he vine, 
prop, the viiK^, < o/wr, wims + avthr, flower.] 
1. A genus of smooth herbs of tin* order I 'mbel- 
liferwckWtX the tribe aSVw7o# cm , 1yp(* of tlie subt ribe 
CEnantheo', characterized by th(< compound um- 
bel and absence of « earixApliort^ ibore are about 
40 species, natives of the northern hemisphere, South 



X. Branch with Leaves of CRnanthr erocaia a The umbel, 
a, a tiowei ; the fruit. 
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Africa, and Australia, especially in or near water. They 
bear pinnate or plnnately dissected leaves, and white flow- 
ers, often with the outer petals enlarged and with numerous 
bracts and bractlets. The root of (E, caroeala of western 
Europe is an acrid Tiarcotie poison, dangerouson accountof 
Boine resetnblaiK^e of tlio platit to the parsnip : called Asm- 
lock^ water -hemlock, or water -dr opicort. (K, Vhellandriuw., 
of temperatti ICurope, etc., is less poisonous, and its seeds 
have been considerably used in Europe as a remedy for 
pulmonary and other diseases: called fine-lca/ed wai^tr- 
nemlock, also horse hawc. <E, fisiidom, common In tem- 
perate Kuropc, Is the true water-dropwort. There arc 
also species which have edible tubers, and (E. stolon^fera, 
of Inaia, China, etc., serves as a spinach. 

2. In ornith.: (a) [/. c.] An old name of the 
stonoohat, Saxieola mnanthfj and now itn techni- 
cal specific designation. (/>) Same as Saxieola. 

VieilhU IHIC). 

CEnanthe8B(e-naii'tho-e),?i./^/. [NL. (’Bentham 
and Hooker/ 1865), (.‘(Erianihe + -cc.J A sub- 
tribe of dicotyledonous plants of tJic polypcta- 
loiis oriier Vm bell if era' and tb(‘ tribe Srsefinea^ 
typified by the genus (Ktumlhe, nnd chnmcft^r- 
ized by oil-tubes solitnry in tlioir chanmds, and 
thick lateral ridges forining an entire wingl(*ss 
margin to the fruit. It ineludes 12 genera and 
over 50 siiecies, espc'cially in Europt*, North 
Amt^rica, and South Afritui. 

(Bnanthic (e-nan'thik), n. f< (Knanihe + -/,c.] 
Having or imparting th(‘ <*hjiracteristic odor of 
wine. — (Enonthlc acid, nn add obtaino<l from (cnuntliic 
ether, forming a colorless biittei dilvr mass, which melts 
at 13* r. - (EnanthiC ether, an oily liquid which has an 
odor of qiiinccB, and a mixture of wliich wlili alcohol 
fonns the quinee cmeacc. It is one of the ingredients 
which give to wine its ehaructiMistie odor. Also (allied 
petargoaic etlwr. 

OBnanthin ( e-nan ' th i n ), « . [< (Kaan the + -t w 
A rosirions Huhstanee having poisonous quali- 
ties, found in hemloek-drofiwort, (Ktianthe ftuty- 
losa. 

OBnanthol (e-nan'thol), '//. [< (Enanthe + -o/.] 

A colorless/ liinpid, aromatic liquid (C7H24()) 
produced in the distillation of castor-oil. itraji- 
idly oxidizes in tlie air, and beeuiiies (unaiithyltc acid, by 
the action of nltrie add It yields an isomeric compoiind 
called meUrnanthol. 

OBnanthyl (e-nan 'thil)^ ». [< (Enanthe 4- 

The hy])c)t.lietic.al iwlical ((>7ll|30) of ttuian- 
thylic acid and its derivatives. 

OBnanthylic (e-nan-thirik), o. [< ananthyl + 
-ic.] An epithet useii only in the following 
phrase.-- (Enanthyllc acid, ^ 7111402 , a volatile oily 
acid, of an agreeable aromatic snu'll, obtained from cos- 
tor-oil when it is acted on by nitric acid. 

GBnocarpus (e-np-kilr'inis), n. [NE. (Martins, 
1855), < Hr. olvoc, wiin*, + fruit.] A ge- 

nus of palms of the t rib<* Jreeeat a nd t he subtribe 
Onemyermvw, known by the small acute valvate 
sepals, imrietal ovule, and (dongat.ed drooping 
branches of the tail like leafl(*ss spadix. There 
areabout Sspei'les, natives of tropical America. Tliey bear 
small flowers from two woi»dy snathes, plnnately dividi^d 
terminal leaves with an inflated sheath, and a black or 
purple, usually ovoid, fruit. Various species yield a useful 
oil and fruit. See bdcaba-jtalin. 

CBllOCllO^, n. See oinoehoi'. 

OBnolo^cal (e-np-loj'i-knl), a. [< avioloy-y 4 
-m-dV. ] ( )!' or pertjiining to the science or study 
of wines and their qualities. 

OBnology (e-noEo-ji), n, [< Gr. nb'oc, wine, 4 
-yioy/fl, s h'}FfVf speak: see -oloifu- I^’f- o’liui- 
h)ynVf speak of wine. J The study or scieiiiM^ of 
the nature, qualities, and variet ie"s of wine ; the 
science of wities. 

(Bnomancy (e'no-man-si), n. [< Gr. oirot;, wine, 
4* fiavnia, divination.] A mode of divination 
among the ancient Greeks, from the color, 
sound, and other ^peculiarities of wine when 
poured out. in libations. 

(Bnomania (e-np-ma'ni-ji), n. [NL., < Gr. oivo<:^ 
wiiu', 4 flavin, Tiiadnoss.** CU’. Gr. oivo/iov//^, mad 
for wim^] 1. An insatiable desire for wine 
or other intoxicut ing liquors ; dipsomania. — 2. 
Same as (lelinain tremens (which see, under dc- 
lirium). 

CBHOmel (e'ljo-mel), n. [< Gr. oiv6fjfh, wine 
mixed with honey, < wine, 4* yth, honey.] 
A drink made of wine mixed with honey. Com- 
pare mcait^, methviftin, and hydromeL 

Like some passive tu ttken lump of salt, 

Propt in, by chance, to a bowl of aeiumiel, 

To spoil the drink a little. 

Mrs. liroimiuir, Aurora l.<eigh, vii. 

(Bnometer (otnorn'o-tiM*), «. [< Gr. oivog, wine, 

4* fihyov, measure.] A hydrometer speidally 
adapted for determining tile alcoholic strength 
of wines. 

OBnO|^hilist (e-uof'i-list ), w. [< Gr. olroc, wine, 
4 loving, 4 -<.sf.] A lover of wine. [ Bare.] 

Are the vegetarians to bellow “('abbage for ever?” and 
may we modest tvnophilitds not sing tlie praises of our fa- 
vourite plant ? Thackeray, V Irglniaus, xxxl. 


QSnotliera (e-n5-thS'rft), n. [NL. (Linnesns, 
1737), < Gr. oivo^paCf a plant, the root of which 
smells of wine, < oirof, wine, 4* Bypdv {^ ), seek(f ),] 
A genus of plants, type of the order OnagrariecCf 
known by the eight stamens, straight linear 

anthers, many 
naked seeds, 
and pod-liko 
f our-ee lied 
capsule. There 
are about 100 
species, one Tas- 
manian, the rest 
American, espe- 
cially northwest- 
ern. They are gen- 
eially branching 
leafy herbs, with 
showy yellow, 
rose, or purplish 
flowers, and alter- 
nate loaves. The 
genus is named 
evening primrose, 
sometimes tree- 
primrose. (E. bien- 
nis, the common 
evening primrose, 
is a tall plant 
with fragrant yel- 
low flowers, of- 
ten large, opening 
suddenly and at 
night, whence the 
name. The flow- 
ers of (E, fniH- 
cosa, the sundrops, 
as those of many 
othorspecies.opeii 
in the sunshine. These and others ore more or less culti- 
vated. Some of the western species, as (E. Missouriensis, 
are very showy. 

o’er (or), prep, and adv. A contraction, gener- 
ally a poetical contraction, of iwer. 

O Segramour, keep the boat afloat, 

And let her na the land o’er near. 

Kemjnon (Child’s Itallads, 1. 140). 

o’ercome (our'kum), n. [Contr. of orercome.li 
1. Overplus. — 2. Tne burden of a song or dis- 
course. [Scotch in both senses.] 

And aye the o'eremm o' his sang 
Was Wae ’s mo for l*rlnce Charlie ! ” 

W. Glen, .lacobito Belies, 2d ser., p. 102. 



oe8opliago8o<n;>e (S-sofV^skdp), n. [NL.. < 

Gr. oiuo^yo^, the gullet^ 4- aKorrelv. view.] An 
instrument for inspecting the interior of the 
esophagus. 

casonliagOBpasmus (e-sof ^a-gp-spar/mns), n. 
[NL., < Gr. olawpdyoc. the gullet, + <nraap6c, 
spasm.] Spasm of the esophagus; oosopha- 
gismus. 

oesopliagOBtenosis (e-sof^argo-ste-no'sis), n. 
[NL., < Gr. otoro^dyof, the gullet, + (rrivcjfftCy 
constriction.] In pathoh, a constriction of the 
esophagus. 

oesophagotomy, n. See csophagoUm/y. 

(BSOphagUS, n. See esophfigus, 

(Estrelata (es-trel'a-tjl), w. [NL., < Gr. oiarpfh 
‘Aarelv, drive wild, < oiaTpijTuaTogy driven by a gad- 
fly, < olarpog, a gadfly (see + lAaivnv, 

drive, set in motion.] A genus of petrels of the 
family Procellariidw, the subfamily Procellari- 
inWf and the section (Estrclatew. The bill is robust 
and compressed, with a large unguis hooked from the na- 
sal tubes ; these tubes are short ; the hallux is very small ; 
the wings are long and pointed ; the tail is cuneiform with 


1, the tipper part of the plant of CRnothera 
Jruttcosa with the flowers (sun-drops) ; a. 
the lower part of the plant ; a, a flower , 
the fruit 



o’erlay (onr'la), w. 
vat; a neckcloth. 


[Contr. of overlay.'] A cra- 
[Seotch.] 


He falds his oivreXay down his breast with care. 

Jtarnmy, (lentlo Shepherd, 1. 2. 

o’er-raughtf (6r-rat')» and p;>. [Contr. of 
orcr-rauifht] Overreached. /SVmA,, Hamlet, iii. 
1. 17. 

o’er-strawedt (6r-strad'), pp. [Contr. of over- 
st rawed,] Over-strewn. Shm,, Venus and 
Adonis, 1. 1143. 

Oertel’s method. [So called from one Oerfcl 
of M unich.] A method of reducing obesity and 
of stnmgthening the heart, while recognizing the 
iK^cd of limiting the diet somewhat, especially as regards 
amyloids and fats, this method lays special stress on the 
liinitntioi) of liquid taken and on its free elimination by 
persniratioii, and also upon cardiac exercise; the last two 
desiderata are secured l»y carefully regulated luountain- 
elimbing. 

oesophagalgia (f-sof-^garji-li), n, [NL., < Gr. 
(uaofiiyoij, the gflllet, 4- AAyof, pain.] Pain, os- 
pc»cially neuralgia, in the esophagus. 

oesophageal, oesophagean. See esophageal, etc. 

(esophagectomy (e-sof-apjok'to-mi), n, [< Gr. 
oKjm^d)oq, the gullet, 4” cKTopi/, a cutting out.] 
Excision of a portion of the esophagus. 

ossophagismus (o-sof-arjiz'mus), n, [NE., < 
Gr . of, the gtillot : see esophagus,] I n pa- 

thoh: (a) Esophageal spasm, (h) Globus hys- 
tericus. 

oesophagitis (e-sof-a-Ji'tis), n, [NE., < Gr. 
0/(700(1} fw;, the gullet, 4* -4tis,] In pathoLy in- 
flammation of the esophagus. 

oesophagocele (e-so-fag'o-sel), n, [< Gr. omo- 
00} Of, the gullet, 4* Kt/Ay, a tumor, a rupture.] 
A pouch of mucous membrane and submucous 
tissue of the osopha^s pushed through an 
opening in the musoular wall. 

oesophagodynia (e-sof^a-go-din'i-a), n, [NL., 
< Gr. 0/(7000} Of, the gullet, 4* bdh^, pain.] lu 
pathol.y jiain in the esophagus. 

OBSOphagopathy (e-sof-a-gop'a-thi), w. [< Gr. 
o/(7o0d}/of, the gullet, 4* 'kad(^, suffering.] Dis- 
ease of the esophagus. 


BIuck-c<'i|>pc(l Petrel {CKstrelata hatsttata'\. 

much-graduated feathoiB ; and the plumage is usually bi- 
color or entirely fuliginouB. It is an oxtcnBlve genus of 
some 20 apeeies, noaily all inhabiting southern seas. (E. 
hcesitata and (E. lessoni are characteristic examples. Also 
Astrelata and originally ./Estrelata. Bonaparte, 1856. 

(EstridSB (es'tri-de), n,pl, [NL. (Leach, 1819), 
< (Estrus + -ida\] A family of brachycerous 
dipterous insects, typified by the genus (Estrus; 
the bot-flies. They arc mostly flies of rather large size, 
more or less hairy, of inconspicuous colors, with small 
raoutli, rudimentary mouth-parts, small antennso inserted 
in pits whence only the bristle projects, extremely narrow 
middle face, and very large tegulrn. About 60 species are 
known, all parasitic in the larval state upon vertebrates. 
With a single exception this parasitism is confined to 
niammals. The larvaj live in different places, in the nos- 
trils and frontal sinuses, under the skin, aim lu the sto- 
mach and bowels ; and each spocieB usually coniines its 
attacks to one kind of animal. Twenty-four species are 
found in North America. (Kstrm {GasterophUxis) emii in- 
fcBts the liorse ; (E. {Hyitodermafbovis, the ox ; (K. {tJepha- 
loniyia) ovis, the sheep. See bot-jly and (Estrus. 

OBStrnal (es'tro-al), a. [irreg. < oestrus 4 -al.] 
Goaded by Hcxual deni re; being inheat: applied 
to both the period of the rut and the condition 
of a rutting animal. 

OBStruate (es'tro-at), v, pret. and pp. eestru- 
atedy ppr. awtruaiing, [TiTC3g. < wstrus 4- -ate*^,] 
To be in heat ; rut. 

OBBtruation (es-tro-a'shpu), n. [< eestruate + 
-mw.] The condition of beinp: opstrual, or the 
period during which this condition exists; sex- 
ual desire or heat; rut. 

GBStruin (es'tnim), n, [Improp. for oestrus, q. v.] 
Vehement desire or emotion; passion; frenzy. 

Tjove is the peculiar tPStrum of the poet. 

Jeferstni, Notes on Virginia (1787); p. 234. 

In an oestrtnn of vindictive passion, which they regard 
as a sort of celestial inspiration, they simply project them- 
selves. F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 20. 

OBStrUB (es'tnis), n, [< L. mstrus, < Gr, oltrrpof, 
a gadfly, breeze, hence a sting, a vehement 
impulse.] 1. A gadfly ; a breeze. Hence — 2. 
A vehement urging; a stimuhis; an incite- 
ment. — 3. [cap.] [NL. (Linnspus, 1748).] The 
typical genns of (Estridw, it is now restricted to 
small species wiili short, thin, weak legs, very large head, 
* ":hoi ' " ■ * * ‘ ' 


large thorax with short sparse hairs, appearing naked and 
silvery, and a peculiar venation of the wings. The larvce 
infest the nasal passages and frontal sinuses of cattle, 
sheep, goats, and other hollow -homed mmlnants; they 
pupate underground. (E. ovis is the bot-fly of the sheep, 
now found all over the world. See cut under sheep-^, 
of (oy)y prep. [< ME. ofy off, < AS. of, rarely afy 
mf = 08. af = OFries. of, ef, af = D. af = 
MLO. li(}. (tf = OHO. aha, atm, MHG. Ot. ab 
X, t * 1-/ • rxTT =Ioel. af S= 8w. Dan. a/= Goth, af = L. ab 

OBB^hapoplegia (v-»of a-g^p1e p-k), w. [NL., --Gr. dir6 = Skt. apa, from, away from, etc. 
< Gr. o//7o0/i}or. the gullet, 4 ir^}7/, a stroke.] Of. ah-, apo-. Hence off, the same word differ- 
entiated as an adv., and now also used as a 
prep.] A word primarily expressing the idea 
of literal departure away from or out of a place 
or position, it passes from this physical application 
to the figurative meaning of departure or derivation as 


In pathol.y paT-alysis ef the esophagus. 
OBBOphl^Orrliagia (f^sof ’ a-go-ra^ji-jt), n, [NL., 
< Gr. olao(pd)oc, the fillet, -payta, < firry uvvat, 
break, burst. ] In pa thol, , hemorrhage from the 
esophagus. 
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from a aonroe or oauM. Vlnillsr It tnmifonna the idea of 
derivation or origin through several intermediate grada- 
tions of meaning Into that of possessing or being possessed 
by. pertaining to or being connected with, in almost any 
relation of thought. Its partitive, possessive, and attribu- 
tive uses are those which occur most frequently in modern 
Bnglish. especially when it connects two nouns. Gener- 
ally speaking, it esroresses the same relations which are 
expressed in Greek, Latin, German. Anglo-Saxon, and other 
languages by the genitive case, Including many uses be- 
sides those of the English possessive. 

It. Prom; off; from off ; out of; away or away 
from: expressing departure from or out of a 
position or location: the older English of offf 
now differentiated from of. 


His swerd fel qf his bond to grunde. 

Ne migte he hit holde thulke stunde. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.X p. 72. 
To be him trewe & holde the while he of lande were. 

Hob. of Olouceoter, 1. 418. 


Menestaus, the mighty malstur of Athoncs. 

Presit Polidamas & put Iwm of horse. 

Destruction of B. T. S.). 1. 10688. 


He toko it of her hand full curtesly. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 694. 
Ho and his squyer rode forth till thei conwto Cam cloth 
on the day of the assumpeion, and a-light down tf his 
horse. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 619. 


2. In distance or direction from ; away from ; 
measuring from: noting relative position in 
space or time : as, the current carried the brig 
just clear of the island ; Switzerland is north 
of Italy ; within an hour of his death ; upward 
of a year. 

No woman shall come within a mile of my court. 

Shah., L. L. 1.., i. 1. 120. 

TCwas within a mile qf Edinlmrgh town, 

In the rosy time of the year. D'Urfey, Skmg. 


8. From, by intervention, severance, removal, 
or riddance, as by restraining, debarring, de- 
priving, divestinpr, defrauding, delivering, ac- 
quitting, or healing; as, to rob a man of his 
money ; to cure one of a. fever ; to break one of 
a habit. 

Of al wickidnes he me defcndo ! 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 98. 

I will heal thee of thy womids. salth the l-ord. 

,Ier. XXX. 17. 


You’d have done as much, sir. 

To curb her of her humour. 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, v. 2. 
If I can rid your town (f rats, 

Will you give me a thousand guilders? 

Browning, Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
4. From, (a) Noting origin, source, author, or that from 
which something issues, proceeds, is derived, or comes to 
bo or to pass. 

Hu he was of Spaygne a kinges sono. 

King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 72. 

But grace of thl graue grew ; 

Thou rooB up quik coumfort to us. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T, 8.), p. 1.1. 

Two sorpontes, where-of eche of hem hadde two lieedcs, 
foule and hidouse. and of echo of hem com a grete flawme 
of Are. Merlin (E. E. T. S.X iii. 6:t2. 

That (^tee was destroyed by hem of Greoe, and lytyllo 
apporethe there of. bo cause it so longe sitho it was de- 
stroyed. Mand^viUe, Travels, p. 15. 

0/God and l^ndo [nature] procedyth alle fcaulte. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 4.5. 

It (the noise of the feasting] was right high and clere, 
and plesaunt to heron, and it semed to be of iiioche peple. 

Medin (E. E. T. 8 ), ii. .110. 

Their chiefe niler is called Powhatan, and taketh his 
name of his principall place of dwelling called Powhatan. 

Cayt. John SmUh, Works, I. 142. 

Do men gather grapes of thorny or flgs of thistles? 

Mat. vli. 16. 


That holy thing which shall bo horn of thee shall he 
called the Son of God. Luke i. 85. 

y whom now shall we learn to live like men? 

From whom draw out our actions Just and worthy? 

Fletcher, Valentitiian, iv. 4. 
Of good still good proceeds. 

Direct, or by occasion. Milton, P. L., ix. 978. 
You can have of him no more than his word. 

Lamh, Imperfect Sympathies. 
There was no motion in the dumb, dead air, 

Not any song of bird or sound of rill. 

Tennyson, Dream of Fair Women. 

(&) Noting substanoe or material: as, a crown of gold; a 
*od of Iron. 


Valance of Venice gold in needlework. 

Shak., T. of the 8., 11. 1. 356. 
When I recollect of what various materials our late am- 
oassadors have been composed, I can only say “ex guovis 
"gno fit Mercurius.” W^pole, Letters, II. 46. 

Three silent pinnacles of aged snow 
Stood sunset-flnsh’d. Tennyson, lx)toB-£aters. 
(c) Noting cause, reason, motive, or occasion. 

tke childeren were alle come to logres, the CItee 
miuie qf hem grete loye whan thel hem knewe. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8,), ii. 201. 

- do it, My they, of a simplicity ; some do it a 
pride ; and some qf other causes. 

LtAirnsr, Sermon bef. Bdw. VI., 1.550. 


It ii qf the Lord'! mercies that we are not oonsumed. 

Lam. Ul. 22. 

Simon’s wife’s mother lay sick of a fever. Miark i. SO. 

Their chiefe God they worship is the Devill. Him they 
call Oke^ and serue him more of feare then loue. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, 1. 138. 

David resolved to buy it | the threshing-floor of Araunah], 
because It must, of necessity, be aliened from common 
uses, to which It could never return any more. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 166. 

Thyrsls of his own will went away. 

M. Arnold, Thyrsls. 
(d) With verbs of sense, noting the presence of some qual- 
ity, characteristic, or condition : ns, the fields smell qfnow- 
mown hay ; the sauce tastes qf wine. 

You savour too much of your youth. 

Shak., Hen. V., 1. 2. 260. 

Why do you smell qf amber-grise? 

B. Jonson, Fortunate Isles. 

Strange was the sight and smacking qf the time. 

Tennymn, Princess, Prol. 
6. From amoiif?: a partitive use. (a) Noting the 
whole of which a part is taken : as, to give qf one’s sub- 
stance ; to partake of wine. 

And seis him that Tliolomer has taken qf his londes. 

Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.X p. 14. 

And the foolish [virgins] said nnto the wise. Give us <f 
your oil ; for our lamps are gone out. Mat. xxv. 8. 

Make no more coil, but buy of this oil. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, Ii. 1. 

She was far better informed, better read, a deeper thinker 
than Miss Ainley. but of administrative energy, of execu- 
tive activity, she had none. Charlotte Bronte, 8hlrley, xiv. 
(b) Out of: noting subtraction, separation, or selection 
from an aggregate ; also, having reference to the whole of 
an aggregate taken distributively : as, one qf many ; five 
of them were captured ; of all days in the year the most 
unlucky ; there wore ten of us. 

Thus, of clouon, seuen qf the chiefest were drowned. 

Quoted ill Capt. John Stnith's Works, I. 108. 

6f. From being (something else); instead of: 
noting change or passage from one state to an- 
othtn*. 


They became through nurture and good advisement, of 
wild, sober; qf cruel, gentle ; of fools, wise ; and of beasts, 
men. Sir T. Wilson (Arbor's Eng. Garner, 1. 465). 

As well Poets as I’oesie are despised, and the name be- 
come of honourable infamous, subject to scome and de- 
rision. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, 1. 8. 

Offer up two tears apiece thereon, 

Tliat It may change the name, us you must change, 
And of a st-ono be called Weeping-cross. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 8. 
Trust me, madam, 

Of a vlld fellow T hold him a true subject. 
Middleton,, More Dissemblers besides Women, iii. 2. 

7. From: noting an initial point of time. 

1 took him qf a child up at my door, 

And christened him. 

B. Jonstm, Every Man in his Humour, II. 1, 

8. On; in; in the course of; noting time: as, 
ofsLU evening; o/ a holiday; o/old; o/late. 

Why, sometimes qf a morning I have a dozen people 
call on me at breakfast-time whose faces I never saw be- 
fore, nor ever desire to sec again. 

Sheridan, The Critic, 1. 1. 

I've known a clog-dancer ... to earn as much as lOs. 
qf a night at the various concert nHuns. 

Mayhew, I^Kuidon Labour and London Poor, III. 168. 
Peter used to go tu*oiind qf Sundays, and during the week 
by night, preaching from cabin to cabin the gospel of his 
heavenly Master. T/w Century, XXXV. 948. 

9. During; throughout; for: noting a period 
of time. [Archaic. 1 

Sir, I moste go, and oj longe tyme ye ahull not se me 
a-geyn. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.X i. 61. 

To sleep but thret* hours in the night, 

And not bo «c<m to wink qf all the day. 

Shak., L. L. L., 1. 1. 43. 
I ventur’d to go to White hall, where qf many yeares T 
had not ben. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 11, 1656. 

It had not rain'd, as is said, qf three years before in that 
Country. Milton, Hist. Eng,, iv. 

Vain was thy dream qf many a year. 

Browninif, Boy and the Angel. 

10. lu : noting position, condition, or state. 

Hoe gooth downc by the dyche that deepc was qf gmunde. 

A lisaumler of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1074. 
Antonye and Poulo despised alle richesse, 

Lyuyd in desert of wilfiiUe pouert. 

PdUieal Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 28. 
It is of me, whyls I here lyfe. 

Or more or lease like day to svnne. 

Pdiiical Poems, etc. (ed. FurnivallX p. 104. 


11. On; in; at; noting an object of thought. 
Of my labour thei lauhe. Piers Plowman (C), xvi. 200. 


They beleeue, as doe the Vini^iniaus, qf many diuine pow- 
ers, yet qf one aboue all the rest. 

' ^ ^ Cope. John Smith, Works, II. 237. 


12. Concerning; in regard to; relating to; 
about: as, short of money; in fear of their 
lives; barren of results; swift of foot; inno- 
cent o/the crime; regardless qf his health; ig- 


norant qf mathematioB ; what qf thatt to talk 
qf peace; I know not what to think qf him; 
beware qf the dog! 

Allas, why ploynen folk so in commune 
Qf purveiauiice of God, or qf Fortune? 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, L 394. 
Putte It to the fler qf flawme rist strong, and the reed 
watir schal ascende. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall^ P> 18. 
And whan the tother party hadde discounfited this 
bataile, the! encresed mocho <f peple, amt wexed right 
stronge. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 92. 

Menelay the mighty was of ineane shap, 

Noght so large of his lyiues as his lefe brother. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8750. 
I beshrew his foolcs head, quoth the king; why had he 
not sued vnto vs and made vs priuic of his want? 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. I^oesie, p. 238. 
I thought it was whimsically said of a gentleman that 
if Varilas had wit, it would be the best wit in tlie world. 

Sted-e, Spectator, No. 100. 
Here Hector rages like the force of fire. 

Vaunts qf his gods, and calls high .love his sire. 

Pope, Iliad, xiii. 82. 
Lord Balmerino said that one of his reasons fur pleading 
not guilty was that so many ladies might not bo disap- 
pointed of their show. Walpole, {.otters, II. 41. 

Sure, sir, this is not very reasonable, to summon my af- 
foctlouB for a lady I know nothing of! 

Sherkan, The Rivals, U. 1. 
Would he but another mode of speaking qf commercial 
ruin, f/ abandoned wharves, qf vacated houses, of dimin- 
ished and dispersing population, of bankrupt merchants^ 
of mechanics without employment, and laborers with. 
Daniel Webster, Speech at New Vork, March 10, 1831. 
Harriet was all youthful freshness, . . . light qf foot, and 
graceful in her movements. E. Dvwden, Shelley, 1. 142. 

13. Belonging to; ]>ertamiug to; possessed 
by: as, the prerogative qftlio king; the thick- 
ness qf the wall; the blue of the sky. 

The brain of this foulish-compounded clay, man. 

SiMk., 2 Hen. IV., 1. 2. 8. 
The voices of the mountains and the pines 
Repeat thy song. 

IjongJellow, tr. of Dante’s Divina Commedia, v. 

14. Belonging to as a part or an appurtenance : 
as, the leg q/‘a chair; the top o/a mountain; 
the hilt qf a sword. 

(hi the tip qf his subduing tongue 
All kinds of arguments and questions deep. 

Shak.. Lover’s Complaint, 1. 120. 
Forest and meadow and hill, and the steel-blue rim qf the 
ocean. Longfellow, ('ourtship of Miles Standlsh, i. 

15. Belonging to or associate ul witli as regards 
locality: as, the Tower qf London; the rope 
of Koine; Drummond of Ilawthornden; Mr. 
Jones qf Boston. — 16. Having or possessing 
as a quality, characteristic attribute, or func- 
tion; as, a man qf ability; a woman of tact; 
news of importance; a wall of unusual thick- 
ness; a sky of bine. 

Don Vedro Venegas . . . was a man mature in years, 
and qf an active, ambitious spirit. 

Irving, Alhambra, p. 168, 

17. Connected with in some iiersonal relation 
of charge or trust; us, the (^ueeii of Kngland; 
the president o/the United States; the secre- 
tary qf a society; the driver qf an engine. — 18. 
Among; included or comprised in. (‘oinpare 
def. 5 (b). 

There be of us, as be of ail other nations, 

Villains ami knaves. 

Fletcher (and another), False One, li. 3. 
Mr. Wingfield was chosen ITt^sidenq and an Oration 
made, why Oaptaine Smith was not admitted qf the Coun- 
cell as the rest. 

(Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 161. 
It is a great ease to have one in our own shape a species 
below us, and who, without being listed in tuir sei'vice, is 
by nature of our retinut*. Steele, Tatler, No. 208. 

Let a musician be admitted of tb({ party. Cowper. 

Shakespeare was oj us, Milton was for us, 

Burns, Hheiloy, wck witli us. 

Brmoning, liost Leader. 

19. Connected with ; concerned in ; employed 
for. 

He fore to that folko with a fell chere, 

With aeompany elene, kyde men qf armys. 

Destruction qf Trtyg (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 12796. 
1 should tell you too, that Lord Bath’s being qf the en- 
terprise contributed hugely to {adson tlie succcsh of it. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 7. 
If below the milky steep 
Some ship qf battle slowly creep. 

Tennyson, To Rev. r’. D. Maurice. 

20. Constituting; which is, or is called: as, 
the city of New York; the continent of Euro]>c ; 
by tile* name qf John. 

I am g(dng a long way, . . . 

To the island-valley qf A vilion. 

Tennystm, Passing of Arthur, 

21. On; upon. [Now archaic.] 

If of message forthe thou be sente, 

Take hede to the same, Geue eare dlligente. 

Balms Book (Vu E. T. 8.), p. 848. 
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Also, the malstares and bretheren to-fore said, enery 
schul loure tyines come to geder, at soni certein place, to 
speke touchyng the profit and ruyl of the forsald orether* 
hede, of peyuc of a pond wax to the bretherbede. 

English GUdJf (B. E. T. p. 4. 


28. With verbal nouns, or nouns derived from 
verbs, forming an objective (rarely a subjec- 
tive) genitive phrase: as, ‘‘The Taming of the 
Shrew”; the hunting o/the hare. 


Ill May and lune they plant their fields, and Uue most 
qf Acornes, Walnuts, and fish. 

Capt John Smith, Works, 1. 181. 
The deputy sent for Captain Stagg, . . . and took his 
word for his appearance at the next court, which was called 
purpose. Winthrop, Hist. Hew England, II. 228. 

22t. For. 

And he bi-sougte him grace as ho was Codes foorme. 

Joseph qf Arimalhie (£. E. T. 8.), p. 10. 
Thanne ich kuolode on my knees and cryede to hure qf 
grace. Piers Plovman (C), ili. 1. 

This man deserues to be endited qf pety larceny for pll- 
fring other mens deuises from them A oonuerting them to 
his ownc vse. PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 212. 
I humbly do desire your grace qf pardon. 

Shak., M. of V., Iv, 1. 402. 
He toke leffe of the screifys wyffe, 

And thankyd her qf all thyng. 

Eobin Uood and the Potter (Child’s Ballads, Y. 20). 
We had ranged vp and downe more then an houre in 
digging in the earth, looking qf stones, herbs, and springs. 

Quoted in Capt John Smith's Works, I. IbO. 
I blesse thee in his blessed name, 

Whome I qf blesse beseech. 

Warner, Albion's England, iv. 22. 

23. With. 

A faire felde ful qf folke fondc I there bytweue. 

Piers Plowman (B^ Prol., 1. 17. 
Closit horn full clanly in a clore veasell, 

All glyssononde qf gold iV qf gay stonys. 

Destmction qf Troy (E. E. T. ».), 1. 1.1704. 
Whan thei come to the passage of the forde ther sholde 
ve haue seyn spares percu tbniirgh sheldes, and many 
knyghtes liggynge in uie water, so that the water was all 
reade qf bloue. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 11. 155. 

Full riohely were those lordes serued at sopor qf wyne 
and vitaile. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 11. 220. 

Besides, for solace of our people, and allurement of the 
Bauagos, we were prouided qf Musiko in good variety. 
Books qfPreoedeiuse(,Vi. E. T. 8., extra ser.), Forewords, p. Iv. 

The number I left were about two hundred, the most in 
health, and prouided qf at least ten moneths victuull. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith' s "W II. 9. 
Y*’ streeta at Qravsend rungo (J their extreamo quarrel- 
hni^s,^ crying out one of another. Thou lias brought me to 

Cushman, quoted in Bradford’s Hymoutb Plantation, p. 88. 
A peace that was full qf wrongs and shames. 

Tennyson, Maud, xxvlil. 

24. By : noting, after paHsivo verbs, the agent 
or person by whom anything is done: as, he 
was mocked o/the wise man (Mat. ii. 16); be- 
loved o/the Lord; seen of men. [Archaic.] 

They were disconfited qf the hethen peple. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), 1. 24. 
To be worshfpfully receiued of the wardeyns and hreth- 
ern of the same. English Oilds (E. E. 'J'. 8.), p. 422. 

Stody alwuies to ho loved qf good men, and sceke nat to 
bo hated qf the Evcll. 

Books qf I^teoedenee (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.X 1. 76. 
Ye haue also this wordo Conduict, a French word, but 
well allowed qf vs, and long since vsiiall. 

Puttenharn, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 122. 


This comes too near the praising qf myself. 

Shak,, M. of V., ili. 4. 22. 

[Of before a possessive, usually pronoun (but also noun- 
case), forms a peculiar idiomatic phrase, in which the pos- 
sessive has virtually the value of an objective case ; e. g,, 
a friend qf mine (literally, of or among my friends) » a 
friend of me, one of my friends ; aeominqf my wife's; etc. 

Yo Shull go take youre horse and ride to the ende of this 
launde In a valey where ye ahull flnde a place qf myn. 

Merlin QL B. T. 8.), ilL 684. 

Dear to Arthur was that haU qf ours. 

Tennyson, Holy Orail.] 

OfltBeU: 8e6itos(f. 

oft (ov), adv, [ME. of ^and off not being dis- 
tinguished in ME.] On. 

Clement the coblere oast qf his oloke, 

And atte new faire he uempned it to selle. 

Piers Plowman (B), v. 828 
This fiorse Arcite hath qf his helm ydon. 

Chawer, KnighFs Tale, 1. 1818. 

He hadde grete feer, and dented lesse she nassed er he 
myght hir salewe fsalute], and dide qf Ldoiled] nis helmo qf 
his need for to se hir more olerly. 

Medin (E. E. T. &.), ilL 604. 

And be-gonne a-gein the stour so grete, that half amyle 
qf men myght heere the noyse. 

Merlin (E. E. T. &.), 11. 216. 

Powhatan being 80 myles of, was presently sent for. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's works, 1. 104. 

0. F. An abbreviation of Old French. 

Of-L [ME. of, < AS. o/- = OS. of, etc., being 
the prep, and adv. of in comp., noting either 
literal separation, ‘off,* etc. (now off-), or as an 
inseparable prefix, an intensive, now obsolete.] 
A prolix, being of offf in composition. See ety- 
mology. 

An assimilated form of the prefix oh- be- 
fore /-. See oh-. 

ofbit (of'bit), n, [Prop, offbif (so called from 
th(^ form of the root), < off + hit, pp.] The 
devil’s-bit, Scahiosa suedad. See devifs-hit (a). 

ofcoznet (of'kum), n. [ME. (in mod. form off- 
come, which is actually used in another sense), 
< of mod. E. off, + emne."] See the quotation. 

But we have purchased this convenient word [income] by 
the sacrifice of another, equally expressive, though more 
restricted in use, and belonging to the Scandinavian side 
of English. 1 refer to qfcome, employed by old English 
writers in the sense of produce rather than product though 
sometimes synonymously with the more modern income. 

O, P, Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xii. 

ofdradf, O, A Middle English form of adread^. 

The stones booth of suebo grace 
That tlm no schalt in none place 
Of none dun tea beoii o/draa 
He on bataille boon amad. 

King Mom (E. E. T. 8.), L 578. 

ofer^f, pi'ep. and adv. An early Middle English 
fonn of (tver. 

ofer^f, oferret, adv. Middle English forms of 
afar. 


O, that a lady, qf one man refused, 

Should qf another therefore be abused t 

Shak., M. N. D., il. 2. 138. 
I taw many wooddeu shoes to be soldo, which are worn 
onely qf the peasants. Coryat, Crudities^ I. 54. 

Bold Hnbbln and his troine 
Did live unhurt qf them 

True Tale qfliufnn Uood (tnilUl’s Ballads, V. 868). 
The Earl of Morton, Regent of Scotland, tho* a Man of 
great Wisdom and Valour, yet was now so overcome qf 
rk>vet«uaness, Uiat he grow universally hated. 

Baker, Ohroiiicles, p. 868. 
And fires iinkindled qf the skies 
Are glaring round thy altar-Bt4)iio. 

Whittier, Democracy. 

25. OontBiuing; filled with : as, a pailo/milk; 
a basket of flowers. * 

ni give you a pottle qf burnt sack to give me recourse 
to him. Shak., M. W. of W., 11. 1. 228. 

Fixed to the opposite wall was a shelf qf books. 

LongfeUow, Courtship of Miles Standish, i. 

26. Over: used after words indicating superi- 
ority or advantage : as, to have the start of a 
rival ; to get the best of an opponent. 

“It is I who have brought you into this strait,'* he [Ed- 
ward 1. 1 said to his thirsty follow-soldlers, “ and I will have 
no advantage qf you In moat or in drink.” 

J. H. Green, Short Hist Eng., p. 202. 

27. With verbal forms, a redundant use, be- 
tween transitive verbs and their objects. 

That any freike vpon fold of so fele yeres, 

Bo mightdy with mayn shuld marre qf his fern. 

Bestruetion qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 9000. 
When Christ in person was preaching, and working qf 
miracles. Donne, Sermons, v. 

Prophesying their fall in a year or two, and making and 
executing qf severe laws to bring it to pass. 

Penn, Rise and Progress of Quaker^, U. 


To all the prouyns thai apperit and pertis qfer 
With mekyll solas to se in mony syde londis. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1642. 
Beholde also how bis modire and alle his frendes stand 
alle o-ferre. MS. JAnooln A. L 17, f. 181. (JUaUi'wdl.) 

off (6f), adv. prep. [< ME. off, of: same as 
of prep.: see o/] I. adv. 1. At a point more 
or less distant ; away. 

The publican, standing afar ojf, would not lift up so much 
as his eyes unto heaven. Luke xviii. 18. 

West of this forest, scarcely off a mile, 

In goodly form comes on the enemy. 

Shak., 2 Hon. IV., iv. 1. 18. 
He [the King of Denmark] was at Reinsburg, some two 
days Journey off, at a Riohsadgh, an Assembly that corre- 
sponds to our Parliameut. Bowell, Letters, I. vi. 1. 

2. Naut, : (a) Away; clear (as from the land, a 
danger, etc.); opposed to on, on to, or toward. 

Then the soldiers cut off the ropes of the boat, and let 
her fall off. Acts xxvU. 82. 

I would I had 

A oonvoy too, to bring mo safe off. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodoret, Iv. 2. 
The Wind is commonly off from the Land, except in the 
Night, when the Land-Wind comes more from the West. 

Dampier, Voyages, 1. 100. 

(b) Away (as from the wind) : opposed to do6c, 
near, or up: as, to keep a ship off a point or 
two. 

Set her two courses : off to sea a^n ; lay her off. 

Mok., Tempest, 1 1. 54. 
John . . . called out to the mate to keep the vessel qf, 
and haul down the^stsyialL 

A B. Dana, Jr,, Befmre the Mast, p. 82 . 

8. Away; quite away (expressing motion, or 
the act of departure or removal); to a distance ; 
in such a manner as to drive or keep away; in 


another direction (opposed to toward): as, he 
ran off; to beat off an enemy; to stave off bank- 
ruptcy; to wave off an intruder; to pnt off the 
evil day; to head ojf a danger; to choke ojff in- 
quiry; to laugh off an accusation; to look off. 

Let's off: it is unsafe to be near Jove 
When lie begins to thunder. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, i. 2. 

If you get but once handsomely off, you are made ever 
after. Howell, Letters, ii. 14. 

Hla wounded men he first sends off to sliorq, 

Never till now unwilling to obey. 

Dryden, Aimus Mlrabilis, at 74. 

The hero or patron in a libel is but a scavenger to carry 
o/the dirt Stede, Tatler, No. 92. 

We laugh it o/ and do not weigh this subjection to wo- 
men with that seriousness which so important a circum- 
stance deserves. Stede, Spectator, No. 510. 

All men should look towards God, but the priest should 
never look o/from God ; and at the sacrament eveiy man 
is a priest Donne, Sermons, iv. 

Looko/, let not thy optics be 
Abus'd : thou seo'st not what thon should'st 

QuarUe, Emblems, it 6. 

4, Away from a certain position, connection, 
attachment, or relation ; away by physical re- 
moval or separation : as, to cut, pare, clip, peel, 
pull, strip, or tear off; to take off one*B hat; to 
mark off the distance to shake off a drowsy 
feeling. 

Off goes his bonnet. Shak., Rich. II., i. 4. 81. 

Just as Christian came up with the Cross, his Burden 
loosed from o/hls shoulders, and fell from o/his back. 

Hunyan, ITlgrim’s i’rogress, p. 109. 
The world that time and sense liave known 
Falls o/and leaves us God alone. 

WhMier, The Meeting. 

His [Emerson’s] thoughts slip on and off their light 
rhythmic robes Just as the mood takes him. 

0. W. Holmes, Emerson, xiv. 
[In this sense often used with ellipsis of the verb (go, get, 
take, etc.), and often with urith following. 

Off ufith his guilty head I Shak., S Hen. VI., v. 6. 3. 

Thou mlghtst ns reasonably bid me off with my coat as 
my hat. I will off with neither In thy presence. 

A. E. Barr, Friend Olivia, v.J 

5. In such a way as to interrupt continuity or 
progress ; so as to stop or cause a discontinu- 
ance: as, to break o/* negotiations; to leave off 
work ; to turn off the gas. Hence, after a substan- 
tive verb, with some such verb as break, declare, etc., un- 
derstood, discontinued ; interrupted ; postponea : as, the 
match is off lor the present ; the bargain is off. 

Man. But have you faith 
That ho will hold his bargain? 

WU. 0 dear sir ! 

He will not off on ’t ; tear him not : I know him. 

B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, 1. 8. 

We have been making peace lately, but I think it is off 
again. Walpole, Letters, II. 26. 

Oh, Maria ! child - what ! is the whole atfair o/ between 
you and Charles? Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 

It is hardly probable that my knowledge as to when the 
current was on or off would suffice to explain his success. 

Proc. Soc. Psych. Itesearch, II. 56. 


Young men beginning life try to start whore their fa- 
thers left off. Sd. Amer., N. 8., LIX. 218. 

6. Away; in such a manner as to be or become 
abated or diminished: as, the fever began to 
pass off; the demand has fallen off . — 7. Quite 
to the end; so as to finish; utterly; to exhaus- 
tion or extermination : an intensive; as, to kill 
off vermin; to drain off a swamp. 

Drink o/this potion. Shak., JTamlet, v. 2. 887. 

8. Forthwith; offhand: aH,torattleo/astory; 
to dash off a string of versos.— Either off or on, 
either rem^ly or directly ; either one way or the other. 

The questions no ways touch upon puritanisni, either off 
or on. Bp. Sanderson. 


Off and on, sometimes on and off. (a) With interruptions 
and resumption; at intervals; now and then; occasion- 
ally ; Irregularly : as, I have resided in this neighborliood 
off and on for ten years. 

For my part, the sea cannot drown me ; 1 swam, ere I 
could recover the shore, five and thirty leagues off and on. 

Shak,, Tempest, lit 2. 17. 


I worked for four or five years, off and on, at this place. 
Mayhew, London Labour ana lx>ndon Poor, It. 171. 
(b) Naut, on alternate tacks, now toward and now away 
iromtheland; toandfro.— Neither Off nor on. Beeoni. 
— To hack, bear, beat, break, come, fly, set, give, go, 
bang, paaa, aet, swear, take, etc., off. the verbs. 
IT. prep. 1. From; distant from. 


Within a mile o* th' town, forsooth, 

And two mile off this place. 

Middldan, The Widow, fit. 2. 


I rode alone^ a great way off my men. 

A. C. Swinburne, Laus Veneris. 


2. Not on (a street or highway) ; leading from 
or out of. 


Watting street, Bow lane. Old Change^ and other ttior* 
Highfares ^Cheapside and ComhilL 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 201. 



off 

8. Kautf to seaward of at short distance ; op- 
posite or abreast of to seaward: as, the ship 
was off Bt. Luoia. 

The effect of his (Sir Kenelm Digby't] guns in a sea- 
flgbt o/ScanderootL LowtU Staay WindowB, p. (Ml. 

We were finally beset, while trying to make a harbor 
in a pack of pancake and sludge ice, a half mile 0 / shore. 

A. W* Oredy, Arctic Service, p. 101. 

4. Away from: with separation or removal 
from; so as no longer to be or rest on: as, to 
take a book off a shelf ; he fell off his horse ; 
my eye is never ojfhim ; that care is off}n» mind: 
often pleonastically/row off. 

And nowe the kinge, with all his barons, 

Bobo uppe/row offe bis seate. 

Sir Caidijus (Child’s Ballads, III. 189). 

The waters returned /rom off the earth. Gen. vlii. 8. 

Others cut down branches 'ey the trees. ' Mark xi. 8. 

The pears began to fall 

From off the high tree with each freshening breese. 

William Mania, Earthly Paradise, I. 875. 

A raw, chilly wind, laden with moisture, was blowing 
off the water. The Century, XXXVII. 646. 

6. Deviating from, especially from what is 
normal or regular: as, off the mark: off the 
square ; off the pitch (in music). — 6. In a state 
of not being engaged in or occupied with : as, 
he is off duty to-day. — 7. From: indicating 
source : as, I bought this book off him. [Collotp 
or vulgar.] — 8 . Of : indicating material : as, to 
make a meal off' also pleouastically o/. 

What they consider good living is a dinner dally o/*‘good 
block omanionts ” (small pieces of meat, discoloured and 
dirty, but nut tainted, usually set for sale on the butcher’s 
block). Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 462. 

“I'll be eat if you dines off me," says Tom. 

“ Yes, that," says I, “you’ll be." 

W. S. Oilbert, Yarn of tlie Nancy bell. 

Off color, (a) Defective or of inferior value because of 
not having tlie right shade of color : said of precious stones, 
and also of objects of decorativo art, as porcelain, (h) by 
extetision, not of the proper character ; not of the highest 
quality, reputation, etc. ; especially, equivocal or of doubt- 
ful morality, as a story or print. ((Xdloq.l 

The few [pioneers] who, being off color in the East, found 
residence more convenient in newly settled towns. 

Harper' K May., LXXVII. 678. 
(c) Out of sorts ; Indisposed. [(’ollo(i.]— Off ItB feet, in 
mintiny, said of composed type that does not stand square- 
ly on both feet and consequently produces a one-sided im- 

i iression. ~ > Off one’s base, (a) In the wrung ; mistaken. 
b) Foolish ; crazy. (Slang in both uses, j - - Off one’s eggCL 
11 the wrong; mistaken. [Slang. j— Off one’s feet, Off 
one’s legs, not supported on one’s foot or legs, as in 
standing or walking; hence, not able to bo moving or 
active. 

1 . . . was never off my leys, nor kept my chamber a day. 

Sir W. Temple. 

Off one’s hands. 8ee hand. 

What s^ you to a friend that Would talce this bitter bad 
bargain off your hands? 

Goldsmith., She Stoops to Conquer, II. 1. 

Off one’s head. Sec head.— Off the hinges. See hinye. 
off (6f), a, ami n. [< off’y L o. 1. More 

distant; further; hence, as applied to horses, 
oxen, etc., driven in pairs abreast (the driver’s 
position being on the loft of them), right; right- 
hand: opposed to near or left-hand: as, the off 
side in driving; the horse. 

'J’he guard has assisted in the conference between the 
coochnnin and the hostler about the grey mare that hurt 
her o/foro-log last Tuesday. Dickens, l*ickwick, xxviii. 

Fanev eight matched teams of glossy bays— four horses 
to the team — each “near" hoi’so mounted by a rider who 
controlled his mate, the off horse ! 

Harper's May., LXXVI. 786. 

2. In cricket, on that 8i<ie of the field which is 
to the left of the bowler: opposed to on. See 
diagram under cricket'^. — 3. Leading out of or 
away from a main line: applied to streets: as, we 
turned out of Oxford street into an ojjf* street. 
Friar-street is one of the smaller off thoroughfares. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 479. 

4. Characterized by discontinuance or inter- 
ruption of that which is usual or normal ; not 
occimied with or devoted to the usual business 
or affairs: as, this is an off day; off time; an 
.year (in V, S. politics, a year in which no 
important elections take place). 


or ran in the Trafalgar (loach ; and it was with a team ol 
these very horses, on an off day, that Miss Shai-p was 
brought to the Hall. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, lx. 

^ VMt apple-tree, whose trunk was some tlu*eo feet 
through, and whose towering top was heavy, even in an 
Off-year for apples, with a mass of young fruit 

Howells, Three Villages, Shirley. 

5. Away from the mark or right direction; 
mistaken; wrong: as, you are quite off in that 
letter. [Colloq.] — 6. Conditioned; circum- 
stanced, In this sense off is peculiarly Idiomatic, weU 
5* ®*«niple, meaning literally ‘fully out,* namely, of 
win ^**/'’*^“dlt|on8; hence, 'well-conditioned*: as, he is 
well off; they found themselves worse o/ihan before. 


offender 

off-corn (df'kdm), n. Waste or inferior com 
thrown out during dressing. 

Such ojffeom as cometh give wife for her share. Tusser. 
offeut (of'kut), w. In printing: {a) Any excess 
of paper which is cut off the main sheet. (6) 
That part of a printed sheet which is cut from 
the main sheet and separately folded. In the 
ordinary haK-sheet form of 12mo, pages 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 are in the ofifeut of the half sheet of 
twelve pt^os. 

offence, onbnceless, etc. See offense, etc, 
offend (q-fend'), v, [< ME. ofenden, < OF. 
o^fendre = Sp. o/cuder = Pg. offender = It, (f- 
fen^rCy offend, < L. offendcre, thrust or strike 
against, come upon, stumble, blunder, commit 
an offense, displease, < oh, before, + CL. fen- 
derCy strike: see defendy fend\.'\ I, tram. If. 
To strike; attack; assail. 

We have power granted us to dt^fend ourselves and of- 
fend our enemies, as well by sea as by land. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 806. 
He [the Spaniard] had a Mnchcat, or long Knife, where- 
with he kept them [the sailors] both from seizing him, 
they having nothing in their hands wherewith to defend 
themselves or offend him. Dampier, Voyages, I. 254. 

2t. To injure; harm; hurt. 

Who hath yow mlsboden or offended t 

Chaucer, Knight's 'I’ale, 1. 51. 
Till thou caiist rail the seal from off my bond, 

Thou but offend’st thy lungs to spetik so loud. 

Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 140. 

3. To displease; give offense or displeasure 
to; shock; annoy; pain; molest. 

The rankest compound of villunous smell that ever qA 
fended nostril. Shak., M. W. of W., lil. 5. 98. 

A brotiier offended is harder to be won than a strong city. 

1‘rov. xvlll. 19. 
I acquaint you 

Aforehand, if you offend me, I must heat you. 

B. Jonson, Devil is au Ass, i. 2. 

4, To disobey or sin against (a person); trans- 
gress or violate (a law or right). 

Marry, Sir, ho hath offended the law. 

Shak., M. for M., Hi. 2. 16. 
She found she had offended God no doubt, 

So much was plain Irom what had happened since, 
Misfortune on misfortune. 

Browniny, Bing and Book, ill. 182. 

6t. To cause to offend or transgress; lead into 
disobedience or evil. 

If tliy right eye offend thee jeausoth thee t»» stnmble, 
In the revised version], pluck it out. Mat. v. 29. 

Whoso shall offend [caiisti ... to stumble, in the re- 
vised version] onu of these little ones which believe in mo. 
it were bettor for him that a millstone were hanged about 
'his neck, and that he were drowned in tlie depth of the 
sea. Mat. xviii. 6. 

s=8yn. 3. To vex, chafe, irritate, prov«»ke, nettle, fret, gall. 

11, intrans. If. To stiikt*, attack, or assail 
one. 

In the morning and euening the cold doth offend more 
then it doth about noone tide. 

liahees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 264. 

2. To disobey, violate, or transgress law, 
whether human or divine; comiiiit a fault or 
crime ; sin : sometimes with aijainst. 

Nor yet ayainst Ciesar have I offended anything at all. 

Acts XXV. 8. 

If moat make iny brother to of end, J will eat no flesh 
while the world staiidetli, lest I make rny brother Ut offend. 

1 Tor. vlli. 18. 

In iifree Commonwealth, the Govi<rnor or ehief Coun- 
selor offendiny may be remov’d and punish’d without the 
least Commotion. Milton, Kree ('oninion wealth. 

3t. To give offense or displeasure ; do anything 
displeasing, or ealeulat.ed to cause dislike or 
anger. 

But lorde, what ayh s the kyng at me? 

For vn-(o hym 1 neuere 

Fork Plays, y.UO. 

offendant ('q-nm'dant), n. [See offend.'] (^ne 
off-bearer (6f 'bar'-'c'r), n. In hrickmaking, a who offends; an offender. Holland. 

^ ” If the offendant did consider the griefe and shame of 

punishmenl. In* would contuiiie himselfe within the com- 
jiasse of u better c(»iirse. 

Breton, Backet of Letters, p. 48. (Daoies.) 

offender ((j-fen'd^r), n. One who offends; one 
who transgresses or violates a law, wlndher 
human or divine; one who infringes rules atid 
rognlatiouR ; one who acts eontrary to the rights 
of others, or to social rule or cMistom; one who 
displeases or annoys; one who gives offense, 
or ineurs the dislike or resentment of another. 
My lords, let pah* offenders pardcui craue ; 

If we ofleud, laws rigour let us haue. 

Hey wood, If you Know not Me, I. 
Glove beyond degree! 

Th* offended dies to set th’ offender free. 

Quarles, Emblems, ill. 10. 

She hugged the offender, and forgave the offence. 

Dryden, Oym. and Iph., 1. 867. 
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Marriage is at present so much out of fashion that a lady 
la very well off who can get any husband at all. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, IxzzviiL 

The poor— that is to say, the working-classes — have 
grown distinctly better (ff. 

W\ Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 260. 

Poorly, very poorly off are our peasants I 

Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 877. 

II. n. If. Same as offing. 

The shippe lay thwart to wende a flood, in the offi at a 
Soutbsoutheast moone. Hakluyt's Voyages, 1 . 291. 

2. In cricket, that part of the field to the bowl- 
eFs left. 

Johnson, the young bowler, is getting wild, and bowls a 
ball almost wide to the yff. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, 11. 8. 

off (6f), interj. [Exclamatory use of off, adv,] 
Away I depart! begone! 

off (6f), i. [< off, adv.] Naut., to move off 
shore ; steer from the land : said of a ship, and 
used only in the present participle : as, the ves- 
sel was offing at the time tne accident happened. 

offa (of'ft), n, Bame as affn. 

offal (of^l), n. and a, [Formerly also off-fall; 
< ME. offaly fallen remnants, chips of wood, etc. 
(= D. dfval = G. ahfall = Icel. Sw. affall = Dan. 
affaldy offal); < of, off', +fall^y n,] L w. 1. That 
which falls off, as a chip or chips in dressing 
wood or stone ; that which is suffered to fall off 
as of little value or use. 

On the floores of the lower [oven] they lay the offals of 
flax, over those mats, and upon them their eggos, at least 
sixe thousand in an oven. Sandys, Travailes, p. 98. 

Of gold the very smallest filings are precious, and our 
Blessed Saviour, when there was no want of provision, yet 
gave it in charge to ids disciples the off-fall should not be 
lost. Sanderson, quoted in Trench’s Select Glossary, 

led. 1887. 

That which the world offers in her best pleasui’os Is but 
shells, offals, and parings. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (od. 1885), I. 886. 

Especially — 2. Waste meat; the parts of a 
butchered animal which are rejected as unfit 
for use. 

A barrow of butcher’s offal. Shak., M. W. of W., ill. 6. 5. 

What in the butcher’s trade is considered the offal of a 
bullock was explained by Mr. Deputy Hicks before the 
last Select (.'ommittoc of the House of ('ommons on Smlth- 
fleld Market ; “ The carcass," he said, “as it hangs clear of 
everything else, is the carcass, and all else constitutes the 
offal." Mayhew, London l^ihour and Loudon Poor, II. 9. 

3. Refuse of any kind; rubbish. 

To have right to deal in things sacred was accounted an 
argument of a noble and illustrious descent; God would 
not accept the offals of other professions. South. 

His part of the harbor is the receptacle of all the offal of 
the town. B. Taylor, Latids of the Saracen, p. 47. 

4. In the fisheries: (a) Small fish of various 
kinds taken in seines among larger or more val- 
uable kinds, and Uirown away or used for ma- 
nure, etc. [Chesapeake Bay and tributaries.] 
(h) Low-priced and inferior iish: distinguished 
from prime. Fish cauglit witli the trawl aver- 
age one fourth primo and tliree fourths offal. 

IL «. Waste; refuse: as, wood. 

Glean not in barren soil these offal ears, 

Slth reap thou may’st whole harvests of delight. 

Southwell, Lev’d Love is Loss. 

They commonly fat hogs with offal corn. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

off-and-on (6f'and-on'), a. [< off and on, ad- 
verbial phrase : see under adv.] Occasional. 

The faithful dog, 

The off-and-on companion of my walk. 

Wordsworth., Prelude, Iv. 

off-bear (df'bar), V. t. In hrickmaking, to carry 
off from the molding-table and place on the 
ground to dry. 

Others still [in pictures on tombs in Thebesl are off-bear- 
ing the bricks and laying them out on the ground to di’y. 

C. T. Davis, Bricks and Tiles, p. 18. 


workman emph>yed to carry the bricks from 
the molding-table and lay them on the ground 
to dry. 

Each gang is composed of one moulder, one wheeler, 
andone noy called an off-ltearer. 

C. T. Davis, Bricks and Tiles, p. 108. 

Off-capt (6f'kap')» To take off the cap by 
way of obeisance or salutation. [Rare.] 

Three great ones of the city . . . 

Off-capp'd to him. Shak., Othello, I. 1. 10. 

offcast (6f'kast), w. That which is rejected as 
useless. 

The offcasts of all the professions— doctors without pa- 
tients, lawyers witliout briefs. 

M. W. Savage, Beuben Medlicott {Davies.) 

off-come (6f'kum), w. Apolo^; excuse; an 
escape in the way of subterfuge or pretext. 
[Scotch.] 



offender 

eBm culprit. OfendirdlSenttom 

ddinquenl In that a delinquent is, etrictly, a negative trane- 
gresBor, one who neglects to comply witn thereqairements 
of the law, whereas an offender is a positive transgressor, 
one who violates law or social rule. Both are general 
words, covering the offenses or delinquencies under divine 
or human laws, social usages, etc. 
offending (o-fon'ding), n. The act of comrait- 
ting an offense ; offense; fault; transgression; 
crime. 

The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. 

Shak., Othello, L S. 80. 

offendress (o-feu'dres), w. [< offender -f 
A female offender. 

A desperate offendress against nature. 

Shak., All’s Well, 1. 1. 153. 

offense, offence (o-fens'), n, [< ME. offenm, 
offence^ < OF. offemCy offence, F. offense = Pr. 
offensa = 8p. ofensa = Pg. It. offensa, < L. 
ojensa, an onenso, orig. fern, of offensus, pp. of 
offendere, offend: see offend,'] 1. Assault; at- 
tack ; as, weapons or arms of offense. 

(Courtesy . . . would not be persuaded to offer any of- 
fense, but only to stand up on the beat defensive guard. 

Sir r. Sidney. 

For offence they [the Belgians! wore a ponderous sabre, 
and carried a (jaulish pike, with flanu'-llke and undulat* 
lug edges. C. Jslton, Origins of £iig. Hist., p. lid. 

2t. Harm; hurt; injury. 

Litol witen folk what is to yerne ; 

That they no fynde in hire desire o/cncc. 

For cloud of orrour no Jat hem disoerne 
What best is. Chaueer, 'rroilus, Iv. 199. 

So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers. 

Doing himself offence. Stiak., J. C., Iv. 8. 201. 

8. Transgression; sin; fault; wrong. 

This young Squyer suerly dodo non offence, 

And thou hast snietyn hytn here in my presence. 

Getierydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 552. 
Ho . . . otTer’d himself to die 
For man’s offence. Milton, P. L., ill. 410. 
Specifically, in law: (a) A crime or misdemeanor ; a trans- 
gression or law. It implies a violation of law for which 
tlie public authorities may prosecute, not merely one 
which gives rise to a private cause of action only. More 
specihcally - (5) A misdemeanor or transgression of the 
law wiiioh is not indictable, hut is punishable summarily 
or by the forfeiture of a penalty. 

4. Affront ; insult ; injustice ; wrong ; that which 
wounds tlie feelings and causes displeasure or 
resentment. 

Many a hard without offence 
Has link’d our names together in his lay. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

5. Displeasure ; annoyance ; mortification ; um- 
brage; anger. 

Content to give them just cause of offence when they 
had power to make Just revenge. Sir P. Sidney. 

And you, good uncle, banish all offence. 

Shak., 1 lien. VI., v. 5. 9(1. 

Capital, oumulatlve, Infamous, military, etc., of- 
fense. See the adjectives.— To give Offense, to cause 
displeasure. 

'lo decline the acceptance of a present geiientlly gives 
offence. K. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 269. 

To take offense, to feel dispIeasuT-e or resontment ; be of- 
fended. =Syn. 3. Misdeed, fault, delinquency, Indignity, 
trespass. Keferring to the cumparlsoii under criine, it 
may be added that offense is a very indetlnito word, cover- 
ing the whole range of the others, while misdemeanor is 
a specific word, applying to an act which is cognizable by 
civil, school, family, or other authority, and does not ap- 
peal* in the a^eet of an ojffensc against anything but law 
orrules. — 5. Indignation, resontinent. 

offenseless, offenceless (o-feii8Mn8), a. [< of- 
fense + -less.] Unoffending; innocent; inof- 
fensive; harmless. 

Even so as one would beat his offenoelees dog, to affright 
an imperious Hon. Shak., Othello, 11. 3. 275. 

offenselessly, offencelessly (p-fens'les-li), adv. 

Inoffensively; harmlcHsly. 

Offensiblet (o - feu ' si - bl ), a, [< OF. offvnsihlvy 
offensive, < LL. offensibilis, liable to stumble, < 
L. offendcrcy pp. offenfsus, stumble against, of- 
fena : see offend,] (hiusing offense ; offensive. 

Those who wil take in hand any enterprise tliat natu- 
rally is seditious or offensible haue not to consider of the 
occasion that moueth them to rise, but only the good 
eull end which tlieruf may proceede. 

Ouevara, Iieiters(tr. by Hello wea^ 1677), p. 239. 

offensiont (o-fen'shpn), n, [ME. offenstoun, < 
OF. offonsion = Hp. ofensUm s= Pg. offensdo s= 
It. offensioncy < L, offensio( //-), a striking against, 
offense, < offendercy pp. offensuSy offend: see of- 
fend.] Assault; attack. 

My herd, royn heer that hongeth longe adoun. 

That nevere yit ne felte offensiimn 
Of rasour nor of scheru. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1568. 

offensioust. offencloust (o-fon'shus), a. [< of- 
fensi(on) + -ous.] Offensive. 

Jtet. 'Tis Itamus, the king’s professor of logic. 

Oui. Stab him ! 

Itam. Oh ! good my lord, wherein hath Ramus been so 
offendousf Marlowe, Massacre at Paris, 1. 8. 
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offensive (o-fen'siv), a, and n. [<F. offens^fsssBp, 
o/ensivo =l*g. It. ojfensivo, < L. as if ^offenmm, 
{offendercynp.offensusyottend: see offend.] I, a. 

1. *^rving to offend, assail, or attack ; used in 
attack: opposed to defensive: as, offensive wea- 
pons. — 2. Consisting in or proceeding by at- 
tack; assailant; invading; aggressive: opposed 
to defensive. 

There is no offensive War yet made by Spain against K. 
John. Howell, Letters, 1. vi 42. 

Tliey say iiiy lord duke, besides his business at the Hague, 
hath a general oommission to treat with all princes for a 
league offensive and defensive against the house of Austria. 

Court and Times cf Charles 1., 1. 60. 

3f. Serving to injure; injurious. 

It is an excellent opener tor the liver, hut offensive to 
the stomach. Bacon, Mat. Hist. 

4. Causing or giving offense ; fitted or intended 
to offend or give displeasure; provocative of 
displeasure; insulting; annoying; displeasing: 
as, an offensive remai^; offensive behavior. 

An offensive wife 
That hath enraged hitn. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 210. 
She did not exactly comprehend his manner, although, 
on bettor observation, its feature seemed rather to be lack 
of ceremony than any approach iu offensive rudeness. 

HawUwme, Seven Gables, vi. 

5. Disgusting; disagreeable; giving pain or 
uindeasant sensations: as, an offensive smell. 
= SyiL 1 and 2. Aggressive, Offensive.. See ofyjressive.— 4. 
Jnvidums, Offensive (see invidums) ; distasteful, ubuoxious, 
impertinent, rude, insolent, abusive, scurrilous.— 5. Mau- 
soating, sickening, loathsome. 

II, n. With the definite article : An aggres- 
sive attitude or course of operatiouK ; a posture 
of attack : as, to act on or assume the offensive. 
offensively (p-fen'siv-li), adv. 1. By way of 
invasion or li^rovoked attack; aggressively. 
— 2. In an offensive or displeasing manner; 
displeasingly : unpleasantly; disagreeably. — 
3f. Injuriously; mischievously, 
offensiveness (o-fen'siv-nes), n. The quality 
or condition oibeing offensive ; injuriousnoss ; 
unpleasantness. 

offer (of'6r), V. [< ME. offreuy < AS. offrian = 

05. offron, offran = OFries. offaria, offria = D. 
MLC. offeren ss OHO. opfarSn, offardUy MHO. 
opfertty ophern, G. opfern Icel. Sw. offra = Dan. 
ojrvy offer (in earliest Tout. use ‘offer as a sac- 
rifice/ the eeel. use of the L. offmre in this sense 
explaining its earJyappearanee in Teut.),=()F. 
(also F. ) offrir =r Pr. offrir, ufrir = It. offerire, of- 
feror , offerare (cf. Sp. ofreeer = Pg. ojferecer), 
< L. offerre, ML. also ojfmfre, bring before, pre- 
sent, offer, < oby before, + ferre = E. hear^. Cf . 
eonfer, d(fer^, proffer, differ, prefer, refer, etc.] 

1. trans. 1. To bring or yut forward ; present to 
notice; hold out to notice or for acceptance; 
l)reseiit: sometimes used rellexively. 

And as ye offre yow to me, so I offre me to yow with trewe 
herte. Merlin {1^. E. T. S.), iii. 482. 

A mixed scene offers Uself. Burton, Anat. of M el., p. 618. 
I offer it to the reason of any Man, whether he think the 
knowledg of Christian Religion harder than any other Art 
or Hcience to attain. Milton, Touching Hirelings. 

Who shall say what prospect life offtrs to another? 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 18. 

2. To present for acceptance or rejection; ten- 
der or make tender of; lienee, to bid or ttmder 
as a price: as, to offer ten dollwrs for a thing. 

Nor, shouldst thou offer all thy little store. 

Will rich lolas yield, but offer more. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Eclogues, II. 79. 
Our author offers no reason. Locke. 

3. To pri^sent solemnly, or as an act of wor- 
ship; often with up: as, to offer up a prayer; 
to offer sacrifices; hence, to sacrifice ; immolate. 

With onto the Zate of that Temple Is an Awtlere, where 
Jowes weroin wont to ojfren Dowves and TuHles. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 87. 
Our Sauyour Oiste was offerde vpon the some stone whan 
Syniyon Justus toke hym in his armes. 

Ar B. Guytforde, Pylgrymake, p. 46. 
Thou Shalt offer every day a bullock for a sin-olfering for 
atonement. Ex. xxix. 80. 

An holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices. 

1 Pet. li. 6. 

4. To expose for sale. — 6. To propose to give 
or to do; proffer; volunteer; show a disposition 
or declare a willinmess to do (something); as, 
to offer help ; to offer battle. 

Since the 9th of July his readiness to ** offer battle,” or 
to “strike” when the proper moment should arrive, had 
ooted away. The Century, XXXVI. 285. 

6. To attempt to do; set about doing (some- 
thing) to or against one; attempt; make a 
show of doing (something): as, to o/er violence 
or resistance; to offer an insult. 


offMng 

1 WM fileard be would have flung a stone at my head, or 
otherwise have offered some violence to me. 

Caryed, Crudities, 1. 126. 

Offering to returne to the Boat, the Salvages assayed to 
carry him away perforce. 

Quot^ in bapL John Smith's 'Works, 1. 184. 

I rose up, an^laoed him in my own seat : a compliment 
1 pay to few. The first thing he uttered was, “Iraac, fetch 
me a cup of your cherry-brandy before you offer to ask 
any question.*^ Steele, Tatler, Mo. 266. 

»ByxL 1 and 2. Adduce, Allege, Assign, etc. (see adduee), 
exhibit, extend, hold out, furnish, give, propound, propose, 
show, move. 

intrans. 1. To present itself; come into 
view or be at hand: as, an opportunity now 
offers. 

Th’ ocoasioq offers, and the youth complies. Dryden. 

2. To present or make an offering; offer up 
prayer, thanks, etc. ; present a euoharistic obla- 
tion. 

By water to White Hall, and there to ch^el in my pew. 
. . . And then the King come down and offered, and took 
the sacrament upon his knees. Fepys, Diary, 1. 280. 

8t. To present one^s self in order to pay court 
or respects ; pay one^s respects. 

The oath which obliges the knights, whenever they are 
within two miles of Whidsor, to go and offer, 

Walpole, Letters, II. 168. 

4t. To act on the offensive ; deal a blow. 

Gaifniy a stroke gaffe tlio bis scull e vppou. 

He offeryng so, the helme rent and foune raide. 

Jimn. qf Partenay (E. £. T. 8.), 1. 809a 
8o that his power, like to a fangless lion. 

May offer, hut not hold. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 219. 
To offer at, to make an attempt at ; essay : as, the horse 
ojfered at the leap ; I will not offer al that which 1 cannot 

Offering at wit too? why, Galla, 

Where hast thou been ? B. Jonson, Catiline, ii. 1. 

offer (of'6r), n. [= OFries. offer = D. offer = 
MLG. offer = OHG. opj'ar, opjfliar, offar, ophar, 
opfer, opher, MIIG. ipjer, G. opfer = Icel. offr = 
Sw. Dan. offer; from the verb.] 1 . The act of 
presenting to notice or for acceptance, or that 
which is brought forward or presented to notice 
or for acceptance ; a proposal made and sub- 
mitted : as, his offer of protection was declined; 
to receive an off^er of marriage. 

The offers he doth make 
Were not for him to give, nor them to take. 

DanieL 

When offers are disdain’d, and love deny’d. 

Pope, R. of iho L., L 82. 

2. The act of bidding or proposing to give a 
price or to do for a price, or the sum bid; a 
tender or proposal to give or do something for 
a specified equivalent, or for something iii re- 
turn : as, no offer of less than a dollar will be 
received; he made an offer for the building of 
the bridge. 

When stock is high, they come between, 

Making by second hand their offers. 

Swift, South-Sea Project, st. 20. 

3. Attempt; endeavor; essay; show; pretense. 

I never saw her yet 

Make offer at the least glance of affection, 

But stiU BO modest, wise ! Fletcher, IMlgrim, L 1. 

He had no sooner spoken these words, but he made an 
offer of throwing himself into the water. 

Sted^, Spectator, Mo. 118. 

4t. An offering : soinethinc presented by way 
of sacrifice or of acknowledgment. 

Let the tribute offer ot my tears procure your stay awhile 
with me. Sir P. Sidtwy. 

On Offer, for sale.— Promise and offer, in Scots law. See 

O^rabie (of'6r-a-bl), a. [Cf. OF. offrable; as 
(ffer 4* -able.] Capable of being offered. 

offerer (0f'er-6r), n. One who offers, in any 
sense of that word, or presents for accejptance ; 
one who sacrifices or dedicates in worship ; one 
who offers a proposal, or makes a bid or ten- 
der. 

offerin(|[ (of '6r-ing), n. [< ME. ^offring, also, by 
confuOTon, offrende, < AS. offrung, ofrung (= 
MLG. offeringe =r MHG. opferunge, G. opferung 
= Sw. Dan. offring), an offering, sacrifice, verbal 
n. of ofrian, offer: see offer, r.] 1. The act of 
one wlio offers : as, there were few offerings in 
railroad shares to-day; heavy offerings in De- 
cember wheat. — 2. That which is offered; a 
thing offered or given; a gift. Specifloally— (a) 
Something offered or presented in divine service, as an ex- 
ression of gratitude or thanks, to procure some favor or 
eueflt, or to atone for sin or conciliate the Deitv ; an obla- 
tion ; a sacrifice. In the ancient Jewish Church offering! 
were classed as burnt-offerings, jMoce-, sin-, and trespass- 
offerings. They may also be divided into animal or bloody 
offerings (sheep, goats, cattle, doves), and vegetable or un- 
bloody offerings, (b) A contribution (strictly a religious 
contribution given to or by means ot a church) given for 
the support of some caose^ or consecrated to some special 



oOnring 

poipofe : ai» oftringi for the poor. [The term ojffMngi in 
the Church of England includes payments made in accor- 
dance with ottstom to the vicar of the parish, either occa- 
sionidly* as at sacraments, marriages, christenings, church- 
ing of women, burials^ etc., or at Easter or Christmas.] 
And sohe bigan to bidde and prey 
Upon the bare grounde knelende, 

And aftir that made hir offrende. 

Qomr. {HaUiwdl.) 
Baiter Oflhringi. See Easter dues, under Easter^ .—Of- 
fering day, inthe Ch. cf Eng., a day on which It was 
formerly and is still in some places customary to make 
special alms and offerings fur the pour. These days are 
Cnristmas day, Easter day, Whitsunday, and the feast of 
the dedication of the parish church, or, instead of the lat- 
ter two, Midsummer and Michaelmas. 

Oflfering-Blieet (of'6r-infr-shet), M. Iritho West- 
ern Churchy during tjarly and medieval times, a 
white linen cloth or faiion in which the bread 
intended for eucharistic-use was presented by 
the j)eople. Rocky Church of our Fathers, III. 

otfertoire (of-6r-twor0, n, [F. : see offertory,'\ 
Same as offertory, 

ofrertorium (of-6r-to'ri-um), w.; pi. offertoria 
[LL.] Same as offertory, 

onmory (o£"6r-to-ri), w. ; pi. offertoriett (-riz). 
[< ME. offertory y offer atory (also offer toirr, < 
OF.) = OF. (and F.) offertolre = Sp. ofertorio = 
Pff. It. offertoriOy < LL. off'ertoriuniy a place to 
which offerings were brought, < offertory an of- 
ferer, < L. offerrcy offer: see offer.'] If. The 
act of offering, or the thing offered. 

He [St. Paul] gave his will, made an offertory of that., as 
well as of his goods, choosit^ the act which was enjoined. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885^ I. 55. 

2. Eccles,: (a) In medieval usage — (1) A cloth 
of fine linen or richer material used to receive 
the bread offered by the people, (2) A cloth 
with which the deacon or assistant at mass 
lifted the chalice. (3) A strip of silk worn like 
a scarf, with which the acolyte, or afterward the 
subdeacou, hold the empty paten from the time 
of the lessor oblation till the end of the canon. 
Also called the offertory veil, (h) In the mass 
of the Roman Catholic and in the communion 
office of the Anglican and Protestant Episcopal 
churches — (1) The verses or the anthem said 
or sung while the gifts of the people are re- 
ceived and the celebrant is placing the uiicon- 
seerated elements on the altar ; also, the music- 
al setting of such verses or anthem. (2) The 
money (or, as formerly, other gifts) tlnm re- 
ceived from the people. (3) tTk^ oblation of 
the uuconsecrated elements then macie by the 
celebrant. Also called the lesser oblolion. See 
oblation, 3, (4) The part of the service begin- 
ning with the offertory verses or anthem ami 
en^ng before the Sursum Corcla.— Offertory dish. 
Same as alms-lmein. 

offerturet (of'Cr-tur), w. [< OF. offer! are, an 
offer, x^roposal, < ML. offertura, an offering, < L. 
offerrCy offer : see offer.] An offer ; an overture ; 
a proposal. 

Bought by itichos with the bribe of more offertures ami 
advantages to his crown. MUtun, Eikoiiuklastcs. 

Off-fallt, w. See offal. 

off-flow (6f 'flo), n. A channel or way by which 
surplus water may be discharged or allowed to 
flow off. 

offhand (df'hand'), adv. 1. At once; without 
deliberation or premeditation; without pre- 
vious preparation or practice. 

But then she reads act — my stars ! how she will read off 
hand ! Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 2. 

We cannot say, without looking carefully to the scale 
on the map, how many miles Corfu lies from the coast of 
Thessaly, any more than we can say offhand liow many 
miles Anglesey lies from tlie coast of Norfolk. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 387. 

2 , From the hand; without the support of a rest. 

Rllles were, however, always permitted tt» oompeto with 
them, under eauitablo restrictions. These were, that they 
should be fired off-hand, while the shot-guns were allowed 
a rest, the distance being equal. 

A. B. Longetreet, Georgia Scones, p. 208. 

Offluind (df'hand), a. [< offhand, adr.'] 1. 
Without study or premeditation ; impromptu : 
as, an offhand rematk.] an offhand speech. 

^^“‘ches in vain [in Matthew Arnold's works] for a 
Duihe, musical, gay, or serious off-hand jacein. 

Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 92. 
2 . Free and easy; unstudied or uncon vention- 
®^1 ' as, an offhand manner. 

He lOray] has the knack of saying droll things In an off- 
hand way, and as if they cost him nothing. 

Lowdl, New Princeton Rev., 1. 167. 

^Uj'Hded (6f 'han^ded), adv. [< offhand + -ed^,] 
vffhand ; without hesitation. [Colloq.] 

I*fl venture to say, without scrutiny could he 

™iiounoe ho^ off-hanaed, a Punch or a Judy. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 62. 
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oflliaildedly (df 'han^ded-li), oR/v. Offhand: in 
an offhand manner. Nineteenth Century y XX. 
641. [Colloq.] 

office (of'is), n. [< ME. officcy offyccy < OF. of- 
F. office = Bp. qficio =:'Pg. officio = 
It. offiziOy uffizioy ufizWy ujiciOy < L. offlciumy a 
service, an obligatory service, duty, official 
duty, office, court, etc., prob. contr. from opi- 
fioiuniy the doing of a work, a working, < opifeXy 
one who does a work, < opus, work, + facercy 
do: seeoi>M«and/«<!f. iM.officinaL] i. Service; 
duty or duties to the performance of which a 
person is appointed; function assigned by a 
superior authority ; hence, employment; busi- 
ness ; that which one undertakes or is expected 
to do. 

Lot no preacher be negligent in doing his office. 

Latimer, Sermoii of the lUough. 

The way to increase spiritual comforts is to l)o strict in 
the offldsea of humble obedience. 

Jer. Tayhtr, Works (ed. 183.5), I. 02. 

So, Jack Tapster, d«> me thine office. 

Scott, Kenilworth, xix. 

2. That which is performed or is intemied or 
assigned to be done by a particular thing, or 
which anything is fitted to perform or custom- 
arily performs; function. 

My voice had lost his offer A was dead. 

finicH' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 138. 

In this exxierimcitt, the several intervals of the teeth of 
the comb do tlie office of so many prisniM. 

NriHim, Opticks. 

The office of geometry, he |lTab»| said, was to discipline 
the mhid, not to minister to the base wants uf the body. 

Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 

3. A position or situation to which certain 
duties are attaclied; a })Ost the possession of 
which imposes certain (iutics ui>ou the ]) 08 Kess- 
or and confers authority for their perform- 
ance; a post or place held by an officer, an of- 
flcial, or a functionary. 

Inasmuch as I am the apostle of the Gentiles, I mag- 
nify mine office. Horn. xi. 13. 

An office is a right to exercise an employment, public or 
private, as in tlie case uf bailifts, receivers, and tiie like. 

S. DourH, Tuxes in England, I. 123, note. 

4. Bpecific.ally, a jiositioii of authority under a 

f overnment : as, a man in office : to accept office. 
II law: (a) The right and duty conferred on an individual 
to perform any part of tlie fiinetions of goveinment, and 
receive such compensation, if any, as the law may alhx to 
the service : more speciflcally called pitblic office. It tm 
plies authority to exercise some part oi the power of 
the state, a tenure of right therein, some continuous du- 
ration, and usually cmoiiimeiits. It is often defined sim- 
ply as a public charge oi employment ; but there are many 
instancoH of public charge or employment which are not 
in law deemed offices, such as the service of a Janitor, or 
that of a person designated by special act to buy goods for 
public use. In early Englisb law office was regarded as a 
right, and could be confeiied on a man and his heirs. In 
Diiitcd States law it is a duty cn- agency conferred for pub- 
lic benefit; and, ultlioiigh the tenure is to some extent 
matter of right, the compensation is subject to change by 
the legislature, unless constitutionally llxed. (6) In a 
mure general sense, the word office includes cuntinuouB 
powers or functions to act uiidei direct sanction of law in 
tile alfalrsof others without llieli apptiintment or consent : 
as, the offer of an executor or of a ti nstee. (c) In a private 
coriMu ation : (1) A continmms power or fiinenon the exis- 
tence of which WniH part of tin* organization of the body, 
as distinguished from the s«‘rvi(;e of agents and servants. 
(2) Executive or administrative powers and functions, us 
distinguished from membership in thegoveiiilng body, as 
those of the directors and otticers of a bank. 

6. In old A'/if/. law, jurmlwt ion; bailiwick; as, 
a constable sworn “to prevent all bloodshed, 
outcries, affrays, and rcH<5ouses [roscues] done 
within his 6. Iiniuest of office (whicli 

see, under inquest). — 7. A building or room in 
which one transacts business or discharges his 
professional duties; as, a lawyer’s or doetor’s 
office; the office of a factory or lumber-yard ; es- 
pecially, a place where public business is trans- 
acted: as, the county elerk^s office; the post- 
office; the war-q///cr; also (in the plural), the 
apartments wherein domestics discharge the 
several duties attached to a house, as kitchens, 
pantries, brew-houses, and the like, along with 
'outhouses, such as the stables, ete., of a man- 
sion or palaec», or the barns, cow-bouses, etc., 
of a farm. 

Alack, and what shall good old York there see 
But empty loiigiiigs and unfiiniish’d walls, 
Unneoplcd offices, untrodden stones? 

* Shak., Rich. II., 1. 2. (59. 

As for offers, let them stand at a distance, with some low 
galleries to pass from tlioiii to the palace itself. 

Bacon, Building (ed. 18H7). 

8. The jiersons collectively who transact busi- 
ness in an office : often applied specifically to an 
insurance company; as, a ^re-office, — 9. An a<*t 
of good or ill voluntarily tendered (usually in 
a good sense); service; usually in the plural. 


officer 

Wolves and bears, . . . 

Casting tlicir savageness aside, have done 
Like offices of pity. Shak., W. T.. U. 3. 189. 

I am a man tliat liath not done your love 
All the worst offices. B. Jonson, Volpone, 1. 1. 

My Lord of Leicester hath done some good Offjices to ac- 
commodate Matters. Howell, Lett era, I. vL 4, 

10. Eceles.: {a) The prescribed order or form for 
a service of tlie church, or for devotional use, 
or the service so prescribed; especially, the 
forms for the canonical hours collectively (the 
divine office) : jis, the- communion office, the con- 
firmation office, the. office of prime, etc. ; to recite 
office, (b) In the Mozarabic and in some old 
Gallican and monastic liturgies, in the- Uses of 
Sarum and York, and in the Anglican Prayer- 
book of 1549, the introit. Also offieium. (c) In 
canon law, a benefice which carries no jurisdic- 
tion with it. — Ilf. Mark of authority; badge of 
office. 

The aumenere a rod schalle huiie in honde, 

As offee tor almes, y vndurstunde. 

Bailees Book (E. E. T. 8.X p. 324. 
Ambrosian office. See Ambntsian'^.- Arms of office, 
in her. See arm'-i, 7.— Circumlocution Office. See cir- 
cumlocution. — Color of office, color. — Cook’s office, 

the galley. [ N aut. slang. J — Crown office. See crourn.— 
Dead-letter office. Seedmd.— Divine office, seedef. 
10 and dmne.— Foreign office. See Holy Of- 

fice, the Inquisition : this title, however, properly bmongs 
to the “Congregation" established at Rome by Tope Paul 
III. in 1542, to which the direction of tlie trihuiiai of the 
Tiiqiiisition is subject.— Home Office. See home.— House 
Of officet. Sec Hydrographic, Imprest, in- 

telligence, land, etc., office. See the qualifying words. 
—Jack in office, Jack out of office. Soo Jacki.—JAX- 
tle office of the Blessed Viredn, a tsolb ction of psiiims, 
lessons, and hymns in honor of the Virgin Mary.arianged 
in imitation of tlie breviary, and formerly appointed in 
tli(‘ Ibunan Catholic Cliurch to be read by certain religious 
in addition to the divine oflice. — Mili tary office. See 
military, 2.— Ministerial offices, Mozarabic office, 
naval office, see the adjectives.— Oath of office. See 
oat/i.— Occasional office, the form for a religious service 
wliich does not recur at stated intervals, but is limited to 
certain occasions or relates to certain jiidividiials only ; a 
service other tluin tin* holy coniiniinioii or daily prayers. 
Such occasioim] olUees in the Book of (.'oninion ITnyer 
are those for Impt ism, coiifirimition, tnatiiinony, viHltation 
of the siek, bin ini of tlie dead, institution of a minister, 
etc. -Office copy, in law. See cipy. — OfBco found, In 
law, the finding of ii jiu'y in an inquest of oftleo liy which 
the crown becomes entitled to take posaessioii of real or 
personal iiroperty. See inquest.-- Office hOUrs, the hours 
during which olllcuH are open for tlie transaction of busi- 

iicHs.— Office of detail, see dvtail.-To give the office, 

to suggest us a job; furnisb a bint ; siijiply information. 
(Slang, Eng. | = Syn. Business, Pursuit, etc. (see occupation), 
post, sitmiiion, place, capacity. 

officet (of'is), r. 1. [< Ob’, offieier, F, offieier = 

Bp. ofieiar=z J‘g. offieiiirz=z It. offieiare, nffiziare, 
< ML. offieiare, pc'rlbrm an oftnu*, < L. offieium, 
oflico: H0(^ office, n. Cl*, officiate.] 1. To iier- 
form in tbo way or s(*rvie(* ; servo ; per- 

form ; trauKai*!.. 

Shall I stay here to do 't? no, no, although 
The air of paradise did fan the bouse, 

And angels offeed all. Shak., All's Well, iii. 2. 128. 

2. To intrust witli itti ofTie.o; jilaei' in an ollico. 

So stands this squire 

Offeed with me. Shak., W. T., 1. 2. 172. 

3. To movo by imuins of oflico or by oyrreiso 
of oflieial authority. [liaro.] 

A .lack-guardunt cannot iffer mefiom my son Coriolanus. 

Shak., Cor., V. 2. (18. 

office-bearer (of'is-bar^-r), n. Om* who has 
b(U‘u intrusted with tlio disebarg" of sonici offi- 
cial duty, fls iu directing the nfl’airsof a corpo- 
ration, company, soci(‘l\, idc. 
office-book Oif'iH-lmk), n. A s(‘rvico-ho()k ; a 
liook containing religions offices or services, 
office-holder (of'is-liol'M* r), n. One who is in 
jiossession of an office under government; in 
g(*m*ral, finv official. 

officer (of 'i-scr), V/. [ < y* V.. officer, < OF. offiieier, 

F. offieier =• Pr. ofhrier = It. offiieicre, < ML. offii- 
eiarius, an officer, < Jj. olpeium, office; see office,] 
1. One who liolds an oflice, or to whom lias been 
intrusted a shari* in the management or direc- 
tion of some linsiiK'ss or undertakitig, such as a 
society, corporation, company, etc., or who lills 
some posit ion involving responsibility, to which 
he has been formally ajipointed. — 2. Bjiecifi- 
cally, a p(*rs()n holding a public office, under a 
national, state, or municipal govimiment, and 
authorized thereby to ex(‘rciso sunn* siiecitic 
function: as, an ojfieer of the Treasury Depart- 
nnmt ; a custom-house or I'xciso offiieer ; law 
(ffiieers; a coiiH officer. In constitutional provisions 
and statutes regulating the appnlntmont, tenure, ernolu- 
inonts, etc., of uublic oftb ers. the doslgnatlons “ofticers,” 
“civil officers,'’ “pubibr nfficeis," “executive officers," 
“judicial officers,” “legislative officers,” “adniiiiistrutive 
officers," and the like eommonly have in Atiierican law 
peculiar iiieanings dependent on the coniiectiun in wliich 
the phrases are used, and on other provisions of law neces- 
sary to be considered with them. 



officer 

An the principal mlniaten of the British crown are popu- 
larly (mIIm the great officers of state. 

JSneyo. Brit, XXJL 468 . 

3, Used absolutely: (a) One who holds a 
commission in the army or navy, in the army 
general officers are those whose command extends to a body 
of forces cum posed of sevtiral raiments, as generals, lieu- 
teuaut-geticrals, major-generals, and brigadiers. Staff- 
officers belong to the general staff, and include the quar- 
termaster-general, adfutaiit-geneial, aides-de-camp, etc. 
Commiseiomd offioerst in the British army, include colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels, and majors (>isid-q^oers), and captains, 
lieutenants, and sub lieutenants (company offieereX and are 
appointed by a commission from the crown or from a lord 
lieutenant; in the U nited States anuy these hold their com 
missions from the l^esident^ the lowest OTsde being that 
of second lieutenant. Brevet officers are those who hold a 
nominal rank above that for winch they receive pay. A"on- 
eomtnissioned ojfficere are usually appointed by the com- 
manding officers of the regiments, and are intermediate 
between commissioned officers and private soldiers, as 
sergeant-majors, quartemiaster-scrgeonts, sergeants, cor- 
porals, and drum- and fife-majors. Officers in the navy 
are distinguished os cinnrrdssutned officers^ htdding their 
commissions in the British navy from the lords of the Ad- 
miralty and in the United Btates navy from the Presi- 
dent; warrant officers, holding warrants in the Hritish navy 
firom the Admiralty, and in the United Btates navy from 
the SecrotaiT of the Navy, as boatswains, gunners, carpen- 
ters, and saflmakers ; and petty officers, appointed by the 
captain or officer commandin/' the ship. Officers in the 
navy are also classed as line or cmnbatant officers, and staff 
or nork-combatarU officers, the latter comprising paymasters, 
and medical, commissariat, and other civil officers. See 
Kiwa, 14. (/>) In tho law of corporationH, one 
who holds an office, such as a din^ctor or cash- 
ier, as distinguished from one who is an em- 
ployee, as a bookkeep(*r. it is disputed whether a 
bank-teller is properly included in the designation of qf- 
ffeers or not. The question would often be detennlned 
by a reference to tlie charter or by-laws of the particular 
bank. Afore specifically, in popular use, an officer is an 
executive officer, such as the presidenk secretary, or trea- 
surer, as distinguished from a member of the board of di- 
rectors or an employee. (<•) A policeman, consia- 
ble, or boiidle. ' ^ r 

It is no solecism to call a police-constable an officer, al- 
though the chief constable would speak of him as one of 
his ^‘men.*’ A pulicc-coiistable is a peace officer, with the 
lights and duties of such, and is therefore entitled to be 
styled an officer. JV. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 237. 

(d) In some honorary orders, amemberof higher 
rank than the lowest; in tlie Uegiou of Honor, 
the degree next higher than that of chevalier 
or kumht.— •Ex:6cutlve officer. Bee Gen- 

eral oil leer, an officer who commands an army, a division, 
or a brigade ; a general. Bee def. 3 (a).-— Manna Officer, 
naval officer, etc. Bee the adjectives.— Officer de fac- 
to, in law, a person who by some color of right is in pus- 
session of an office and for the time being performs its du- 
ties witli public acquiescence. Ueiicc hi^ acts are gener- 
ally valid as to the public, though he may have no right 
as against the state.— Officer de Jure, a person who, pos- 
sessing the legal quSlillcations, has been lawfully chosen to 
the office in question, and has fulfflled the conditions pre- 
cedent to the performance of its duties. II once he has a 
right to retain the office and receive its compensation. 

— Officer of arms, in fter., one of the officials con- 
cerned with heraldry, as a king-at-arras, herald, or pursui- 
vant.— Officer of the day, an officer who has charge, for 
Uie time being, of the guard, prisoners, and police of a mili- 
tary force or camp, and inspects the guard, messes, bairacks, 
storehouses, corrals, etc.— Officer Of the deck, the offi- 
cer who has charge, fur the time being, of the manage- 
ment of a ship.— Officer of the guard, a commissioned 
officer who is detailed daily to command the guard. He 
is under the orders of the officer of the day ; he instructs 
the non-commissioned officers and privates of the guard 
in their duties, inspects the reliefs, visits the sentinels, 
and Is responsinle for the good order aitd discipline of the 
guard and prisoners, and also for the pnmerty they use. 
—Officer of the watch. Bee watch officer.— (Mwly 
officer. See orderly. 

officer (of'i-86r), V. r< officer, //.] I.f intram. 
To minister ; be of service. 

The small store he set on princes and the nobility, unless 
they were officering to the welfare of the community of 
their felluw-mcn. 

Bouke (\f Precedence (K. E. T. 8 ., extra ser.X B- 96, Com- 

[meutary. 

II. tran.H. 1. To furnish with officers; appoint 
officers over. 

These vessels, owned, controlled, and officered by the 
Confederate Ouvornineiit, sailed sometimes under the Brit- 
ish flag. J. li. Soley, Blockade and Cruisers, p. 226. 

2. To serve as officers for. 

Men of tMiucatioii . . . pass certain examination^ pay 
for their own outfit and food, work hard in the army for 
a year, are then dismissed on puHsing another examination, 
and bocume available In war cliieHy to qiffeer the reserves. 

Fi*rtniijhay Rev., N. 8., XLIII. 11. 

office-seeker (of'is-so^ki'r), n. One who seeks 

miblio office. 

official (g-hsh'al), a. and n. [< ME. official (n.), 
< OF. official, officiel, F. officiel = Sp. oficial = 
Pg. official = It. oficUile, oftziale, ujiciale, < LL. 
officially, of or belonging to duty dr office (ML. 
as a noun, an official), < L. officium, duty, office ; 
see office,] I, a. 1. Of or pertainiug to office 
or the performance of the duties of an office : 
as, official duty ; official cares or responsibility. 
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Whose heavy hours wore passed with buqr men 
In the dull practice of ihToJkial pen. 

Oro^. Works, IV. 119. 

2. Derived from the proper office or officer, or 
from the proper authority; made or communi- 
cated by virtue of authority; hence, author- 
ized: as, an statement or report.— 3t. 

Performing duties or offices; i*endenng useful 
service; ministering. 

The stomach and other parts official unto nutrition. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., Hi. 2. 
Official arms. In her., arms assumed because represent- 
ing an office or dignity, and impaled or in other way com- 
bined with the paternal arms : thus, a bishop impales the 
arms of his see with his personal arms. 

II. w. 1. One who is invested with an office 
of a jiublic nature ; one holding a civil appoint- 
ment : as, a government official; a railway offi- 
cial. 

There shal no juggo imperial, 

Ne bisshop, ne official. 

Done Jugementon me. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6420. 

One of those legislators especially odious to offidale— 
an independent ‘‘htrge-acred” member. 

Bulwer, My Novel, ix. 4. 

The hardest work of all, in one sense, falls on that much- 
abused official, the Chief Clerk, who has to sit in a public 
room, accessible to every one. 

JS. Schuyler, Amer. Diplomacy, p. 16. 

2, In Eng. eccles. law, a person ajipointed as 
judge by a bishop, chapter, or archdeacon, to 
near causes in the ecclesiastical courts, 
officialdom (o-fish'al-dum), n. L< official + 
-do/«.] Officials collectively or as a class. 

The language of offUialdom is entirely French, indeed, 
thinly cloaked In a oepartraental disguise of English ter- 
minutiuns. Cornhill Mag., Oct., 1888. 

officialism (o-fish'al-izm), n. [< official + -ism.'] 

1. Official position; office-holding; public office. 

He Is the first Irish leader of whose party no member 
could be tempted by the extravagant salaries with which 
officialism is endowed in Ireland. 

Fortnigmy Rev., N. 8., XXXIX. 13. 

2. An official system. 

Mllitaiyoyieuifismeverywhere tends to usurp the place 
of civil officialism. 11. Spencer, Prin. of ,SocIol., § 266. 

In what relation doesHis Headship stand to the political 
and social organ isa'tioioi that call themselves rhiirches, 
and the officialisms they have created V 

Contemporary Rev,, LI. 212. 

3. That view of official position which regards 
office, and the mere discharge of official duty, 
without reference to public or other interests, 
as all-important; excessive attention to official 
routine and office detail; official strictness or 
stiffness; ‘4*ed-tapeism.” 

The melancholy years at St. Helena, which will, we feai*, 

f irove only more and more ignoble when officialism allows 
ts records to see the light. WeidminiiterReo.,CXXVl. 838. 

4. Pcrfunctoriness. 

Thcro is necessarily an indefinite amount of unreality 
and officialism in worship — i. e., of worship simulated by 
mechanical imitation. Conternpiirary Rev., L. 

officiality (o-fish-i-al'i-ti), n. [< official + -/7y.] 
Same as officially. Mume. 
officialize (o-fish'al-iz), v. t.-, pret. and pp. offi- 
cialized, ppr. officializing, [s official + -ize,'] 
To render official in character, 
officially (o-fish'al-i), adv. 1. In an official ca- 
pacity; as an official: as, I am not officially coa- 
nizaut of the matter; officially coniiocted with 
some undertaking. — 2. By the proper officer, 
or in accordance with official requirements; 
duly and formally, as by an official : as, accounts 
or reports officially verified; persons officially 
notified. 

officialty (<)-fi8h'al-ti), n. [< official + -fy.] 
Ecclcs.: (a) The charge or office of an official. 
Aylijffc. (b) The court or jurisdiction of which 
an official is head, (c) The building in which 
an ecclesiastical court or other deliberative or 
governing body assembles, or has its official 
seat; a chapter-house: as, the officially of the 
Cathedral of Sens in France. Also officiality, 
officiant (o-lish'i-ant), n. [< ML. offician{U)8, 
ppr. of officiare, officiate ; see officiate.^ Eccles., 
one who officiates at or conducts a religious 
service ; one who administers a sacrament or 
celebrates the eucharist. 

Celebrant" ia also used . . . for the chief officiant at 
other solemn offices, such as vespers. Cath. Diet., p. 132. 

officiary (o-fish'i-a-ri), a. [< ML. officiariu^ < 
L. ojffimum, office: see office, officer."} 1. de- 
lating to an office ; official. [Bare.] 

Borne sheriffs were hereditary and some officiary aud had 
Jurisdiction over tlie counties. 

Pilkington, Derbyshire, U. IL 

2t. Subservient; subordinate. Heylin (1600- 
1662). (Davies.) 


officiate (o^fish^-at), v.j pret. and pp. offi^iate^ 
ppr. offmaUng. [< ML. offMatus, pp. of offici- 
are, perform an offiee^ < L. officium, office : see 
offHoe. Of. office, v.} I. intram. To perform 
official duties ; perform such formal acts, duties, 
or ceremonies as pertain to an office or post; 
serve. 

On the top of the hill fat Cairo] is the uninhabited con- 
vent of St. Miohael, to which a priest goes every Sunday 
to offMate. Poeoeke, Description of the East, I. 26. 

II. trans. 1. To perform or take part in. 

Household and privat Orisons were not to be offieiaied 
by Priests ; for neither did public Pr^er appertain onely 
to their office. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxiv. 

2t. To supply; give out. 

All her number’d stars^ that seem to roll 
Spaces incomprehensible . . . merely to pffleiaJte light 
Bound this opaoous earth. Milton, r. L., viii. 22. 

officiator (q-fish'i-a-tqr), n. [< ML. officiator, 
< ‘officiate: see officiate.} One who 

officiates. 

officinal (o-fis'i-nal), a. and n. [= F. officinal 
= 8p. ojimnal = tg. officinal = It. officinale, < 
ML. officinalis, of the shop or office, NL. spe- 
cifiealTy of an apothecary^s shop, < L. officina, 
a workshop, laboratory, ML. also office: see 
officine.} I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to a shop or 
laboratory : used in a shop or laboratory. Es- 
pecially — 2. Of an apothecary^s shop: applied 
in pharmacy to preparations made according 
to recognized prescriptions; specifically, pre- 
scribed in the pharmacopoeia. Hence — 3. In 
bot., used in medicine or the arts. 

II, n. A drug or medicine sold in an apothe- 
cary's shop ; specifically, a drug prepared ac- 
cording to the pharmacopoeia. 

officinef (of'i-sin), w. [< OF. officine, off'emne = 
Sp. oficina = Pg. It. officina, a shop, laboratory, 
apothecary^s shm), < h. officina, a shop, labora- 
tory, ML. also omcG, NL. an apothecary^s shop, 
contr. of opificina, < opifex (oinfic-), a worker, 
mechanic, < opus, work, +/«c6rc, do: see opus 
undfact, and cf. office.} A workshop or labora- 
tory. Fuller. 

officious (q-fish'us), a. [< F. offieieux = Sp. ofi- 
cioso = P*g. officioso = It. officioso, uffizioso, < L. 
officU)sus, dutiful, obliging, < officium, service, 
duty: tioe office.} 1. Doing or readv to do kind 
offices; attentive; courteous and obliging; 
hence, friendly, in a general sense. 

To whom they would haue bin offlciom helpers in build- 
ing of the Temple. Ptirchas, lllgnmage, p. 151. 

Ask how you did, and often, with intent 
Of being officious, bo impertinent. 

Donne, Expostulation. 

2. Having a bearing on or connection with 
official duties, but not formally official. 

Old diplomatists must know the difference between an 
offtcioue and au otficial conversatloti. The first is the free 
interchange of opinions between two ministers, and it com- 
promises neither ; the latter would do so, and would bind 
th eir G uv eruments. Diary qf Lord Malmesbury, u noted in 
[N. aud Q., 7th ser., VI. 65. 

3, Forward in tendering services; zealous in 
interposing uninvited in the affairs of others ; 
meddling; obtrusive. 

You are too offkioue 
In her behalf that sconis your services. 

Shak., M. N. D., ill. 2. 880. 

I have a traveler’s dislike to officious ciceroni. 

Irving, Alhambra, p. 68. 

Officious will, a will by which a testator leaves his prop- 
erty to his family. Wharton. BiBysi. 8. Impertinent, Offi- 
cious (see impertinent)', Active, Busy, etc. (see active); 
meddlesome, obtrusive, interfering, intermeddling, prag- 
matical. 

officiously (q-fish'us-li), adv. If. Dutifully; 
with proper ‘service. 

Trusting only upon our Saviour, we act wisely and justly, 
gratefully and offmouHy. Barrow. 

2f. Kindly; with solicitous care. 

We came miioh fatigued to a village where they very of- 
ffekuAy supplied us with fewel, ana provided a plentiful 
supper, without expectiim any return. 

Poeoeke, Desoription of the East, II. ii. 82. 

3. In a forward or obtrusive manner; with 
importunate forwardness; meddlingly. 

The family . . . shook him heartily by the hand, while 
little Dick offidouAy reached him a chair. 

CMdemith, Vicar, vi. 

officionsness (p-fish'us-nes), n. The character 
of being officious; readiness or eagerness to 
render unsolicited service | well-intentioned 
meddlesomeness ; superserviceableness. 

officium (o-fish'i-um), n. See office, 10 (h). 

offing (Of'^ing), n. [< 0 / + -ing^.} That part 
of tne open visible sea that is remote from the 
shore, beyond the anchoring-ground, or beyond 
the mid-lme between the shore and tne honzon. 



Some little cloud 

Outt off the fiery highway of the sun, 

And iales a light in the 

Tennymn, Knoch Arden. 
To cot a good Offlng (naut.), to get well clear of the land. 
AfflnW (6rish), a. [< off + Inclined to 

keep aloof; distant in manner; reserved. 

A few days later ho called on her, expecting to patch 
up their little misunderatanding, aa on previouB occaaiuns. 
She waa rather ojlsh, but really would have been glad to 
make up. The Century, XXXVI. 85. 

offllet (df'let), n, [< off + letK Of. inlet, out- 
tef] A pipe laid at the level of the bottom of 
a canal for letting off the water, 
offprint (6f 'print), n, [< off + print; equiv. to 
(1. abdruck,} A reprint of a separate article 
contained in a periodical or other x)ublicatiou. 
See the quotations. 

Various terms, such as “deprhit,” ‘*exprlnt/’ &c., have 
been proposed to denote a sepaiately printed copy of a 

B leC distributed to friends. Neither conveys any 
ible idea. But by cumparisun with “ollahot” I 
think we might use offprinJt with sumo hope of expresaing 
wtot is meant. W. W. Skcat, The Academy, XXVIII. 121. 

Eeprints of the separate articles (“ offprints ” is the last 
coinage, we believe) would be very welcome for conve- 
nience of use in classoa. Ainer. Jour, of Philul. , VII. 275. 

off-reckoning (Of'rek^ning), n, Fonnorly, in 
the Britisli army, an allowauco given to cap- 
tains and commanding officers of regiments 
from the money set apart annually for the 
men^B clothing. 

Offrendet, n. Bee offering, 

Offsaddle (6f 'sad"!), v. t ; pret. and pp, offsad- 
died, ppr. off saddling, [< off+ saddle.] To 
unsaddle; remove the saddle from. [South 
Africa.] 

The first halt was called about ten miles from the camp, 
but the horses were not off-mddled at this spot. 

The Cape Juno 7, 1879. 

At midday they offmddled the horses for an houi* by 
some water. H. It, Hayyard, Jess, xxx. 

offscouring (df'skour^ing), n. [< off + scour- 
ing.'] That which is scoured off; hence, re- 
jected matter; refuse; that wliich is vile or 
despised. 

Thou hast made us as the offscouring and refuse in the 
midst of the people. l.am. iii. 45. 

The common sort of strangers, and the off-skonrring of 
mariners (here I do except them of better iudgement, as 
well mariners as others). Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 551 >. 

They were contented tt» be the off-scouring of the world, 
and to expose thomselves willingly to ail afflictions. 

Milton, On l)ef. of llumb. iiemonst. 
The offscourings of the gaols which were formerly poured 
into the British ai'iuy. Fortnightly lieu., N. 8., XLlll. 22. 

offscuin(df'skum), //.anda. I. n. Refuse; scum. 
But now this off-scum of that cursed fry 
Dare to renow the like bald enternrize. 

Spenser, F. q., VII. vi. 80. 
I see the Drift. 1’hese off-KOMins, jUI at once 
Too idlely pampered, plot Hehel lions. 

Sylvester, tr. of i)u Bartas's Weeks, ii.. The Lawe. 

Il.t a. Vile; outcast. 

The offscum rascals of men. 

Tram, gf Boccalini (1026), p. 207. 

offset (6f'set), V. t.; pret. and pp. offset, ppr. 
offsetting. [< off + scfi.] To set off ; balance ; 
countervail; especially, to cancelby acoutrary 
claim or sum : as, to iff set one account against 
another. 

Wo may offset the too great heaviness of tlie corner pin- 
nacles of the towers by noting the beauty of their parapets. 

The Century, XXXVI. 389. 

offset (df'set), n, [< offset, v.] 1. An offshoot; 
specifically, in bat., a short lateral shoot, either 
a stolon or a sucker, by which certain plants 
are propagated. The houseleek, Sempcrvivmn 
tectorum, is propagated in this manner. Boo 
cut under hulh. 

They produce such a number of off-sets that many times 
one sini^e cluster has cemtain’d above a hundred rcuits. 

Miller, Gardener’s Diet., Lillo- Narcissus. 

2. A scion; a child; offspring. [Rare.] 

His man -minded offset rose 
To chase the deer at five. 

Tennysom, Talking Oak. 

8. A spur or minor branch from a principal 
range of hills or mountains. — 4. In surv., a per- 
pendicular distance, measured from one of the 
main lines, as to points in the extremities of 
An inclosure, iu order to take in an irregular 
section, and thus determine accurately the 
total area, — 5. In com., a sum, value, or ac- 
count set off against another sura or account 
as an equivalent, countervail, or requital sum ; 

generally, any counterbalancing or coim- 
tervaiUng thing or circumstance ; a set-off. 

? 9?:® wants, the passions, the vices, are allowed a full 
vow through the hands of a half -brutal intemperate popu- 
*»tlon, I think It but fair that the virtues, the aspirations 
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should be allowed a full vote, as an ojfbet, through the 
purest part of the people. Bmerson, Woman. 

Thanksgivi^ waa an anti-Christmaa festival, established 
aa a kind of offset to that. S. Judd, Margaret, i. lo. 

6. In arch., a horizontal break in a wall or other 
member, marking a diminution of its thickness. 
See aeUoff. 

Beautiful stone masonry, ornamented by buttreases and 
offsets. J, Feryusson, Hist. Arch., 1. 186. 

7. A terrace : as, grounds laid out in offsets. [Lo- 
cal, New England.] — 8. In a vehicle, a branch 
or fork of metal used to unite parts of the gear, 
as the backstaytotherearaxle.— 9. In printing, 
a faulty transrer of superabundant or undried 
ink on a printed sheet to any opposed surface, 
as the opposite page. Also known as set-off. — 
10. A branch pipe; also, a more or less abrupt 
bend in a pipe, made to bring the axis of one 
part of the pipe out of line with the axis of 
another part. 

offsdirglass (of'set-glas), n. An oil-cup or joui*- 
nal-oiler with a glass globe flattened on one side 
so as to allow it to stand close to the side of an 
object. 

offset-pipe (fif'set-iup), n. A pipe having a 
bond or offset to carry it past an obstruction 
and bring it back to the original direction. 

offset-sheet (df'set-shet), n. In printing, a 
sheet of oiled paper laid on the impression-sur- 
face of a press, or a sheet of white paper put 
between newly printed sheets, to prevent the 
offset of ink. 

offset-staff (fif'sot-staf), n. In sure., a light 
rod, generally measuring ten links, used for 
taking offsets. 

offsetting (fif'set-ing), n. [Verbal n. of offset, 
V.] The act of providing with a bend or offset. 

Bending and offsetUnf/ of the pipe is a matter of economy 
or taste with the pipe-fitters. Sci. Amcr., N. 8. , LXI. 107. 

offsetting (of'set-ing), p. a. 1. Betting off; 
tending away. 

Made the offsetting streams of the pack, and bore up to 
the northward and eastward. 

Kane, Sec. Qrinn. Exp., I. 83. 

2. Counterbalancing; equivalent. 

7'he greatest amount of heat rocciVed from the sun and 
offsetting radiation from the earth, other things being 
equal, is. of course, as we have seen, at the equator. 

Bn. Mo., XXV. 78. 

offsetting-blanket f6f's(*t-ing-blang^ket), n. 
A blanket or sheet of thick soft paper attached 
to a special cylinder on a priniing-press for 
the purpose of receiving the offset, oi excess 
of ink, on freshly printe«i sheets of paper. 

offshoot (6f ' shot), n, [< off + shoot. ] A branch 
from a main stem, street, stream, or the like. 

Offshoots from Friar Street. 

Mayftew, Ixindoii Labour and London Poor, II. 423. 

The offshoots of the Gulf-stream. J. D. Forbes. 

It (the palace] shows how late the genuine tradition lin- 

? 'ored on, and what vigorous offstioots the old style could 
brow off, even when It might be t bought to be dead. 

IJ. A. Freenian, Venice, p. 261. 

offshore (df'shor'), adv. [Orig. a phrase, off 
shore.] 1. From the shore; away from the 
shore; as, the wind was blowing offshore. 

Winds there [on the wcstcni side of tho Atlantic] arc 
more offshore, and are drier, in general. 

I'itz lUnj, Weather Book, p. 185. 

2. At a ilistance from the shore. 

The best months for whaling offsfwre are from Septem- 
ber to May. Fisheries (ff U. S., V. li. 10. 

offshore (6f 'shor), a. [< offshore, adv.] 1. Load- 
ing off or away from the shore. 

An offshore guide for supporting or guiding the cable, 
whereby the seine may be both cast and hauled from the 
shore. Bci Amcr,, N. 8., LVII. 288, 

2, Belonging to or carrying on operations in 
that part of tho sea which is off or at a distance 
from the shore, especially at a distance of more 
than three miles from the shore ; opposed to in- 
shore. 

Tho nationality of the crews of tho offshore fisherman. 

Science, I V. 408. 

off-side (6f'sid), adv. On the wrong side; spe- 
cifically, in foot-hall and hockey, between the 
ball and the opponents’ goal during the jilay. 
A player off-side is prohibited from touching 
the ball or an opponent. 

Offskipt (fif 'skip), n. In a picture, the distan(*e. 

‘*Ab in painting." he (Charles Avison] writes Dn 1752], 
“there are tliroc various degrees of distances estahlishejl, 
viz the foreground, tho intermediate part, and the (ff- 
sHp, so in niMlc." and Q., 7th ser., III. 427. 

off-smitet (6f 'smit), V. t. [ME. ofsmiten; < o/ + 
smite.] To strike off; cut off. 

Hir fader with ful sorweful herte and wil, 

Hir heed of-enml, Chaucer, Doctor’s Tale, 1. 255. 


OfiM 

offspring (of'spring). n. [< ME. offering, of- 
spryng, osmyna, < AS. offspring (s= loel. af- 
springr), offspring, progeny, descendants, < of. 
from, 4- springan, spring, arise: see off and 
spring.] If. Origin; descent; family. 

Certainly the prime antiquity of off-epring is always given 
to tho Scythians. Jiale^h, Hist. World, I. v. 7. 

Nor was her princely offspring damnified, 

Or aught disparaged by those labours base. 

Fairfax., tr. of Tasso, vB. 18. 

2t. Propagation; generation. Hooker. — 3, Pro- 
geny; descendants, however remote from the 
stock; issue; a collective term, applied to sev- 
eral or all descendants (sometimes, exception- 
ally, to collateral branches), or to one child if 
the sole descendant. 

I wolde that Bradmonde the kyng 
Were hero witli all hib ospryng. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 88, f. 109. {JHaUiweU.) 

■ The male children, with all the whole male offspring, con- 
tinue ... In their own family, and be governed of the 
eldest and aucientest father, unless he dote for age. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Kohiuson), ii. 5. 
God shall forgive you (’mur-de-lion's death 
The rather that you give his offspring life. 

Shak., K. John, 11. 1. 18. 
Genius is often, like the pearl, tho offspring or 
panlment of disease. Lecky, Eng. in 18th l?ent., xi. 

=Byn. 3. Offspring, Imie, Progeny, Posterity, Descendants, 
Offspring progeny apply to the young of man or beast; 
the rust usually only to tho human race. OjUspring and imee 
usually imply more than one, but may refer to one only ; 
progeny and posterity refer to more than one, and gener- 
ally to many ; offspring and issue refer generally to tho first 

f :enerution, the rest to as many generations as there may 
>e in the cme, ptsterity and descendants necessarily cover- 
ing more than one. Issue is almost always a legal or ge- 
nealogical tonn, referring to a child or children of one wlio 
has died. Posterity implies an indefinite future of descent. 
A bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new hedged offspring to the skies. 

Qoldtnnith, Dos. Vil., 1. 168. 
This good king shortly without issew dide, 

Whereof great trouble iu tho kingdome grew. 

Spmiser, F. Q., II. x. 64. 
Denounce 

'J’o them and te their progeny from theiice 
Terpetual banishment. Milton, P. L., xi. 107. 
He with his wliolo posterity must die. 

MUton, P. L., ill. 209. 
As wo woubi have our descemlants judge us, so ought wo 
to judge our fathers, MacaiUay, Bir J. Mackintosh. 

offtake (6f'tak), n. [< off+ take.] 1. In mining, 
a subsidiary drainagc-levol, used whore, from 
tho fonn of the country, the water may be run 
off level-free. 

From 20 to 80 fathoms off-take is an object of consider- 
able economy in pumping ; but even loss is often had re- 
course to. Urr, Diet., III. 820. 

2. A point or channel of drainage or off-flow. 

The third of the Hugli headwaters has its principal off- 
take from the Ganges again about forty miles further down. 

Finrtfenth Century, XXIII. 44. 

offtake! (of'tak), v. t. [< ME. of lakvn; < off + 
take.] To take off ; take away. 

Til fro my tonge of -taken is the greyn. 

Chaucer, I’riortjss’s Tale, 1. 218. 

offUBCate, offUBCation. Bamo as obfuscate, ob- 
fuscation. 

offUBQUet, r. t. Rame as obfusque. 
offward (6f' ward), [f off + -ward.] To- 

ward the sea; away from the land; leaning or 
inclined away from the lainl or toward the sea, 
as a ship when aground. [Hare.] 

Offward fls] the situation of a ship which lies aground 
and loans from the sliore. Thus they say “ 'Phe ship heels 
offward" when, being agmiitid, she hetJs toward the wa- 
ter side. Falctnwr, Nautical Diet. {Latham.) 

ofblUlgeredt, a. A Aliddlo English form of 
ah lingered. 

of-newf, adv. Bamo as of new. Bee new and 
anew. 

ofreachf, V. t. [ME. ofreeMn (pret. ofravgte, 
ofrahte, etc.), a var. of areclien, area<*h: see 
area eh.] T(> reach; obtain; recover; same as 
arcacli. 

That loud Ischal o/rechc. 

King Horn (E. K. T. S.), 1. 1283. 
Longe tyme I slcptc ; 

And of t’rystes possioun and peuaunce the i)eplc that fff- 
rau,jtc. ]*iers Plowman (B), xviii. 6. 

ofsaket. V. t. [ME. ofsaken, < AS. ofsaean (= 
Icel. afsaka), deny, < of- + saean, strive, con- 
tend, deny; see «a/re. CL forsake.] To deny, 
ofsawt. Preterit of of see. 
ofschamedt, a, A Middle English form of 
ashamed. 

ofseet, V. t. [ME. ofsen, < AS. ofscdn, observe, 
<of- + sedn, soo; see m ^] To see; observe; 
notice. 

Thamie of-saw bo full sone that semliche child, 

That so loueliche lay tVr wep in that luthli couc. 

WiUiam of Palerne (E. L. T. 8.X E 49. 

V 
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ofseekt, V, t [ME. ofmken. ofsechen^ seek out, 
^proach, attack, < o/- + selcen. seek: see seek,^ 
To seek out ; approach ; attack. 

Nother clerk nor kuist nor of onntre oherle 
Schal passe vimeri^eyued and periUiohe qf-tmst. 

waUmn Cff Pahme (£. E. T. 8.), L 1676. 

of-sendf, V, t. [ME. ofsenden, < AS. ofsendan, 
send for, < of- + sendan^ send; see sendJ] To 
send for. 

I Be] swithe lett qf-nende alle his segges [men] nobul, 

After alle the lordes of that lond the lasse & the more. 

Waiirnn of Paieme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6298. 

ofsenret, r. t. [ME. ofserven^ var., with prefix (jf- 
for de-y of deserveuy deserve: see deserve. '] To 
deserve. Ancren lUwley p. 238. 

of-86tt, t. [ME. ofsetten, < AS. o/w<?<ton, press 
hard, oeset, \ of- -f- aettaUf set: see To 

beset ; besiege. 

Thus was the citie of-sett & slththen so wonne. 

Alimundeer qf Maeedidne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 808. 

oft (6ft), adv. [< ME. ofiy ofiCy < AS. oft = OS. 
ofty of to = OFries. ofta. ofte = OHG. oftOy MHG. 

G. o/< = loel. Ofty opt, ott = Sw. ofta = 
Dan. ofte = Goth. uftOy oft, frequently; prob. 
orig. a caso-forrn of an adj. akin to Gr. vnaro^, 
highest, a superl. form <*oujiected with compar. 
form iW/p, prop., = E. om-; see over. Hence the 
later form often.'] Many times ; many a time ; 
frequently; "often. [Now chiefly poetical.] 

A hathel in thy holde, os I huf herde qfte, 

That hats tlie gostes of (lod tliai gves alle sothes. 

Alliterative Poei/i» (ed. Morris), ii. 1598. 
I Bchrewo myself, both blood and bones, 

If thou bigllu me any qfter than ones. 

CtMucer, Nun's Priest's Tale, 1. 608. 

Three times he smiles, 

And sighs again, and her as o./7 beguiles. 

./. heaumorU, Psyche, il. .38. 

Their pastime or recreation is prayers, their exercise 
drinking, yet herein so religiously addicted that they 
■erue God o/test when they are drunke. 

Up. Marie, Micro-cosmographie, Singing Men. 
Full qff thy lips would say 'twixt kiss and kiss 
That all of bliss was not enough of bliss 
My loveliness and kindness to reward. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 15. 

oft (6ft), a. [< oft, adv.] Frequent; repeated. 
[Now poetical.] 

Ilie swain that told thee of their converse. 

Greens, Orlando Furiosu. 
Till qft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape. 

MilUm, Comus, 1« 459. 

of-taket, [ME. of taken ; < of- + take.] 1. 
To overtake. 

Thoniperours men manly made the chaee, 

& slowen [slew] doun hi eehe side wham thei o/tjake mist. 

WUliam of Paieme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1275. 

2. Same as offtake. See the quotation there. 

often (6'fii), adv. [< ME. often, usually and orig. 
oft, ofte, the irrog. addition -vwbcinpdue in part 
to tlie natural expansion of ofte in the <iom- 
poiinds ofte-time, oftr-sithe, ofksithesy in which 
the first element took on an adj. semblance, 
with the quasi-adj. term. -<‘n, as in often -times, 
oflensithes, etc. The addition may also have 
been due in part to association with the op- 
posite seldom, formerly also seldon, in which, 
as' also in whilom, the term, is adverbial, orig. 
the sufilx of the dat. pi. of nouns, many nouns 
in that case being used adverbially.] Many 
times ; many a time ; frequently ; not seldom ; 
not rarely : same as oft, and now the usual fonn, 

A Sergeant of Luwe, war and wys, 

That qften haddo ben at the parvys, 

Thor was also, ful riche of excellence. 

Chatuser, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 810. 

You have sworn qften 

That you dare credit me, and allow’d me wise, 
Although a woman, x^'tgtcher, Double Marriage, i. 1. 

All your Frionds here in Court and City are well, and 
often mindful of you, with a world of good Wishes. 

Hinoell, Letters, I. vi. 83. 

The Moors, in their blind fury, qften assailed the most 
diflicult and dangenjus places. Irving, Granada, p. 48. 
= Byn. Often, Prequentlp. Where those words differ, qften 
is the simpler and str(u\ger, and expresses the more regular 
recurrence : as, 1 often take that path and /rsguentfp meet 
him on the way. 

Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest. 

Milton, L’Allegro, I 74. 

Sarcasm as a motive in Horace is not so common as we 
would have it ; fregueiUlg, where it does become the mo- 
tive, there is no intention to hurt or to be personal. 

Amer. Jmr. Philol., VII. 262. 

often (6'fn), a. [< often, adv.] Frequent ; re- 
peated. 

Commonly the first attempt in any arte or engine ar* 
tiflclall is amendable, Ar in time by often experiences re> 
formed. Puttenham, Arte of Eiig. Poesie, p. 47. 


The Jolly wassal walks the qfUn round. 

B. Jonton, The Forest, ill. 

Mithridates by qfun uie, which Pliny wonders at, was 
able to drink poison. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 146. 
Wrench'd or broken limb —an often chance 

In those brain-stunning shocks, and toumey-falls. 

Tehnymm, Gareth and Lynette. 

often-beari^ (6'fn-bar^ing), a. In hot., pro- 
ducing fruit more than tmoe in one season. 
JJenslow. 

oftennesB (6'fn-nes), n. Frequency. 

Degrees of well doing there could be none, except per- 
haps in the seldomnesse and oftenease of doing well. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 8. 

oftensithegf, adv. [Also oftensithc; < ME. *oftcn- 
sithes, oftesithes, < ofte, oft, often, + sithe^, 
time.] Oftentimes; often. 

Upon Grisild, this poure creature, 

Ful ofte aiUie the markys sette his ye. 

Chanuser, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 177. 
For thou and other that leve your thyng, 

Wei ofte-eUhM ye banne the kyng. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 48. iHaUiwM.) 

For whom I sighed have so qften eithe. 

QoMooigne, Works (1687). {Nares.) 

oftentidet, adv. [ME. oftentide, oftetiik, < ofte, 
oft, often, 4- fide.] Oftentimes; often. 

Boste & deignouse pride & llle avisement 
Mishapnos qftentide, dos maiw be schent. 

Bob. if Urunne, p. 289. 

oftentimes (6'fn-timz), adv. [Also oftentime; 
< ME, oftentyme, oftyntymes, earlier oftetime: 
see ofttimes.] Ofttimes; frequently; many 
times; often. 

In that Valey is a Chirohe of 40 Martyres; and there 
singen the Monkes of the Abbeye qften tgme. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 62. 

Whanne we lay in thys yle, ojtgntymee we went on londe 
and hard messe. Torkington, Diaric of Eng. Travoll, p. 61. 
Oftentimes he qnakt, and fainted oftentimes. 

Spenser, F. Q., 1. ix. 48. 

It is qftentimes the Method of God Almighty himself to 
be long both in his Rewards and Punishments. 

HoweM, Letters, 1. v. 10. 
Fickle fortune qftentimes 
Befriends the cunning and the base. 

Bryant, Engle and Serpent. 

of-thinkf, V. t. [ME. ofthinken, ofthynken, < AS. 
ofthyncan, ofthincan (pret. ofthihte), cause re- 
lict or sorrow, cause displeasure, < of- 4* thyn- 
ean, seem : see think^.] To cause reflet or sor- 
row: used impersonally with object dative of 
person; be sorry for; repent. 

Bymeiihild hit miste of-thinke. 

King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 972. 
Yet mo of’thynketh [var. mathynketh] that this avaunt me 
usteHe. CAat/ocr, Troilus, 1. 1050. 

ofttimes (6ft'timz), adv. [< ME. oft tyme, ofte 
time; < oft 4- time^. Of. oftentimes.] Fre- 
quently; often. 

He did incline to sadnesse, and qft-times 

Not knowing why. Shak., (^mbeline, i. 6. 62. 

The Spectator qft-times sees mure than the Gamester. 

Howell, Letters, ii. 15. 

'J'he Death of a King oauseth oft-times many dangerous 
Alterations. MUUm, Free Commonwealth. 


The jiathway was here so dark that oftMmes, when he 
lifted up his foot to sot forward, he knew not where or 
upon what he should set it next. 

Bunyan, I’ilgrim's Progress, p. i:i2. 

OG. See ogee. 

Ogain, adv. " An obsolete or dialectal form of 
again, 

ogak, os fac (d'gak), w. [Eskimo.] A variety of 
tlie codfish technically called Gadns ogac. 

Ogam, ogamic. ogham, oghamic. 

oadoad (Og'do-ad), n. [< LL. ogdoas (ogdoad-), 
X Gr. 6}(5od(; (oydoad-), the number eight, < uktL 
= E. eight : see octave.] 1, A thing made np of 
eight parts, as a poem of eight lines, a body of 
eight persons, or the like. — 2. In Gnosticism : 
(a) In the system of Basilides (see Hasi/idian- 
ism), a group of eight divine beings, namely the 
supreme god and the seven most direct emana- 
tions from liim ; according to another authority, 
the ethereal region whore the great archon sits 
at the right hand of his father. 


It [the first sonshlpl embraces the seven highest genii, 
which in union with the great Father form the first qg- 
doad, the type of all the lower circles of creation. 

Schaff, Hist. Christ Church, n. g 124. 


{h) In the system of Valentinus, a group of 
eight divine beings called eons. The ogdoad, with 
the addition of the doead and the dodecad, makes up the 
sum of thirty eons called the pferoma. 

Ogdoastich (og'dO-a-stik), It [Formerly also 
og^aatiqnf; < Gr. oydodf, the number eight, 4* 
(rrixoCy a line, verse.] A poem of eight lines; 
an octastich. [Rare.] 


It will not be much out of the byas to insert (in this 
Ogdoastique) a few verses of the Latlne which was spoken 
in that age. Howdl, Bornine Travell, p. 54. 


Ogee (6-j6')> [Also written O G, as if de- 
scriptive of the double curve (so S is used to 
denote another double curve, and L, T, Y, etc., 
are used to denote architectural or mechani- 
cal forms resembling those letters), but held 
by some to bo a corruption of ogive, a pointed 
arch — a sense, however, totally opposed to that 
of ogee.] 1. A double or reverse curve formed 
by the union of a convex and a concave line. — 

2. In arch., etc., a molding the section of which 
presents such a double-curved line; a oyma. 

IS’ 

Ogee Moldings. 

X. Early English period, a. Decorated period. 3. Perpendicular 
period. 

In medieval architecture moldings of this kind assumed 
characteristically different forma at different periods. 
Ogee is frequently used attributively. See outs under 
oyma and roqf. 

3. In artillery, such a molding formerly used 
for ornament on guns, 
mortars, and howitzers. 

—Ogee arch, a form of arch 
common in late medieval 
architecture, with doubly 
curved sides, the lower part 
of each side being concave 
and tlie part toward the apex 
convex. — Ogee roof, a roof ... 
of which tne outline is an 
ogee. See cut under ro(f . — 

Unversed ogee, in arch., tlie cyma reversa molding. 

Ogeecbee ume. Bee ime^. 

Ogee-]^lane (6-je'plan), n, A joiners^ plane for 
working ogee moldings. JH. B. Knight. 

Ogganitiont (og-a-nish'on), n. [< L. as if ^og- 
ganniUo{7t-), < oggannire, obgannire.yelp, growl, 
< oh, before, 4- gannire, growl.] The murmur- 
ing or growling of a dog ; a grumbling or snarl- 
ing. Bp. Montagu. 

Ogham, ogam (og'am), n. [< OIr. ogam, ogum, 
mod. Ir. ogham == Gael, oidheam, a line or 
character of an ancient Celtic alphabet, the 
alphabet itself, a writing, literature, a dialect 
so called; traditionally ascribed to a mythical 
inventor named Ogma, whose name is reflected 
in the W. oj^ydd (>‘E. ovate*^), a man of letters or 
science, philosopher, and in the Or. ^'Oy/v<of, the 
name, according to Lucian, of a deity of the 
Gauls, represented as an old man who drew after 
him a crowd of followers by means of chains 
connecting their ears with the tip of his tongue, 
i. e. by power of speech: prob. (Rhys) orig. = 
Gr. hyyo^, a straight line, a row, path, furrow, 
swath, wrinkle, etc., = Bkt. ajma, course, road, 
also ajman (= L, agmen, a train, anny, multi- 
tude: see agmen), < ag = Gr. hyuv = L. agere, 
drive, lead, draw: see act, agent, etc.] 1. A 
character belonging to an alpnabet of 20 letters 
used by the ancient Irish and some other Celts in 
the British islands. An ogham consists of a straight 
line or a group of straight lines drawn at right angles to 
a single long stem or main line of writing, and either con- 
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Offham Inscription, from a stone found near Ennis, Ireland. 


fined to the one or to tlie other side of this stem or inter- 
secting it. Some of the lines make an acute angle with 
the stem. Curves rarely occur. The oghams were cut or 
carved on wood or stone, and some have come down to 
11 s in manuscripts. In lapidary oghamio inscriptions the 
edge of the stone often served as the main stem. Oghams 
continued to be used till the ninth or tenth century in 
Ireland as secret characters. 

2. An inscription consisting of such characters. 

Here he cut four wands of yew. and wrote or cut an 

Ogam in them ; and it was revealed to him, through his 
keys of science and his ogamf that the queen Edain was 
concealed In the palace of the fairy chief, Midir. 

O'Curry, Ancient Irish, I. ix. 

3. The system of writing which consisted of 
such characters. 

There is, however, a notion that the Ogam was essential- 
ly pagan, but in reality it was no more so than the Roman 
fuph^t J. Rhys, Lect. on Welsh Philology, p. 858. 

The Ogham writing, as I have elsewhere shown, was 
simply an adaptation of the mnes to xylographic conve- 
nience, notches cut with a knife on the edge of a squared 
staff being substituted for the ordinary runes. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, II. 225. 

4. See the quotation. 

The ancient Irish also used an obscure mode of speak- 
ing, which was likewise called ogham. 

O'Donovan, Gram, of Irish Lang., Int, p. xlvIU. 



oghamic 

OgliailliCi Ogamic (og'am-ik), a» [Also ogmic 
(the a in ogham being unoriginal) ; < oghamy 
ogaMy + -io.] Of or pertainine to oghams; 
consisting of or characterizing tne characters 
called oghams. 

In the vellum manuscript in the library of the Royal 
Irish Academy called the Book of Hallymote, compiled 
near the close of the 14th century, the different styles of 
Ogamie writing and the value of the letters are explained 
in a special tract on the subject. Eiuyyc, JUrit., V. 806. 

Ogival (d-ji'val or o'ji-val), a. [< F. ogival y < 
ogivCy an ogive : see ogive.] In arch.y of or per- 
taining to an ogive; characterized by the 
pointed arch or vault. 

Ogive (6'jiv or 6-jiv'), n. [< F. ogivcy augive, < 
ML. augivay an ogive; < Bp. Pg. It. augey the 
highest point, < Ar. awj, the highest point, 
summit: see auge.] li^arch.: {a) A pointed 
arch ; also, the diagonal rib of a vault of the 
typo normal in the French architecture of the 
tmrteenth century. Bee arc ogive, under arc^. 
(h) A window of the Pointed style. - Branches 

of OfdVOB. Bee branch. 

Ogle' (o'gl), V . ; pret. and pp. ogled, ppr. ogling. 
[Also dial, augle; < MD. *ooghe1en, oeghelcn (in 
deriv. ooghelevy oegUelcr = MLG. ogeleUy LG. 
oeg€ln = (^. dugeln), eye, ogle, freq. of D. oogen 
=* MLG. oge7iy ougem, LG. oegen, eye, ogle, z= 
E. ege : see eye^, v.] I. ti'ann. To view with 
amorous or coquettish glances, as in fondness 
or with a design to attract notice. 

Zoods ! sirrah ! the lady shall be as ugly as I choose : . . . 
yet I will make you ogle her all day, and sit up all night 
to write sonnets on her beauty. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, II. 1. 

II. intrans. To cast glances as in fondness or 
with a design to attrac’t notice. 

Dick hoard, and tweedling, ogliiyj, bridling, 
Turning short round, strutting and sideling, 
Attested, glad, his approbation. 

Cowper, Pairing Time Anticipated. 

Ogle^ (d'gl), 71, [< ogle^, p.] 1. A coquettish 

or amorous glance or look. 

When an heiress sees a man throwing particular graces 
into his ogle, or talking loud within her hearing, she ought 
to look to herself. Addison, The Kortuiio Hunter. 

2. pi. Eyes. HalliweU, [(/ant.J 

Ogle^ (d'gl), n, yoglc; < I cel. ugla, an owl: 

see owl,] An owl.- Cat ogle, the groat eagle-owl, 
Bubo igrtamia, 

Ogler (6'gl6r), n, [= MD. oogheler, oeghler, 
ogler, fiatterer; as ogle^ + One who ogles. 

Oh ? that Ui(tgle, a pert Ogler an indiscroot silly Thing. 

Steele, Grief Ada-Mode, iii, 1. 

Ogling (d'gling), 71, [Verbal u. of oglc^, r .] 'Phe 
casting of fond or amorous glances at some 
one; a fond or sly glance. 

Those Oglings that tell you my Passion. 

Cofiffreve, Hong to Cailia. 

Ogliof, 71. An obsolete^ form of oho. 

Ogmic (og'mik), a. Same as oghamic. 

Ogmorhinus (og-mo-ri'nus),' «. [NL., < Gr. 

bypLw:, a line, furrow (see ogham), + /)/<;•, (tiv, 
nose.] Ill mammal,, the tenable name of that 
genus of seals usually called Stenorhynvhus. 
IF. Veters, 1H75. 

Ogotona (og-o-to'iia), //. [Prob. native.] 1. Tlie 
gray pika, Lagomys ogotona, a native of Asia. 
Bee Lagomys , — 2. [cap.] A genus of pikas: 
same as Lagomys. 

OCTO (6'ger)’, n. ' [< F. ogre, < Bp. ogro, in older 
forms huergo. liuerco, lierco = It. om>, hnorco, 
a demon, hobgoblin, < L. Oreus, the abode of 
the dead, the god of the lower regions.] In 
fairy tales and popular legend, a giant or hide- 
ous monster of malignant disposition, supposed 
to live on human flesh ; hence, one likened to or 
supposed to resemble sucli a monster. 

If those robber barons were somewhat grim and drunken 
oaves, they had a certain grandeur of tlie wild lieast in 
them. Getrrgc Eliot, Mill on the Moss, iv. 1. 

Ogreisb (0'g6r-i8h), a. [< ogre + -w/il.] Ee- 
sembling or suggestive of an ogre. 

Ogreism (6'g6r-izm), M. [< ogre + 4sm.] The 
character or practices of ogres. 

Ogress^ (o'gres), 71. [< P. ogressc; as ogre 4- 

-c«s.] A female ogre. 

OCTeSB^ (o'gres), n. [Appar. an error for *^ogoess, 
\ OF. ogoesse, “an ogresse or gun-bullet (must 
be sable) in blazon” (Cotgrave). The F. form 
IS printed ogresse in Bherwood^s index to Cot- 
Kfave, but ogoesse is in Roquefort and in heral- 
glossaries.] In her., a roundel sable. 

omllon (o-gril'yon), w. [A dim. of ogre.] A 
little or young ogi*e. 

His children, who, though oarillons, are children ! 

Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, Ogres. 

(^jij'i-an), a. [< L. (< Gr. ’ilyiyfoc) 
Ogygesy also Og^gm, < Gr. ’Q/Oyg^, ’'Qyvyof, Ogy- 
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8 »s (see def.), 4 -tan.] Of or pertaining to 
gyges, a legendary monarch in Greece (Atti- 
ca, or Boeotia, etc.), of whom nothing is known ; 
hence, of great and obscure antiquity.— Ogyglan 
deluge, a flow! said to have occurred in Attica or%eotia 
during the reign of Ogyges. 

OgyglidSB (oj-i-ji'i-de), w. pi. [NL., < Ogygia 
(see def.) 4 -idn?.] A family of trilobites repre- 
sented by the genus Ogygia. 
oh^terj. Bee 02. 

0. H. G, An abbreviation of Old High German. 
Ohian (o-hi'an), a. and w. [< 0}ii(p) 4 -aw.] 
Bame as Ohioan. [Rare.] 

Ohioan (o-hi'o-an), a. and w. [< Ohio (see def.) 
4 -aw.] I, a. Of or belonging to the Btate of 
Ohio, one of the United Btates. 

n. w. A native or an inhabitant of the Btate 
of Ohio. 

Ohio herring. Bee herring. 

Ohio sturgeon. Bamo as lalce-sturgeon. 
ohm (dm), w. [Named after Dr. G. B. Olim, f.he 
propoundor of tho law known by his name.] In 
elect., the unit of resistance (see resistance). 'Pho 
theoreticeU or absolute ohm is equal to 10” centimeter-gram - 
second units <»f resistance (see unity The practical ohm, 
until recently in use, was a resiatauee equal to that of a 
certain standard coil of wire (German silver) constructed 
under the direction of a Committee of the British Associa- 
tion in 1868, and hence often called tho B. A. unit of re- 
sistance; It is a little loss (0.»87) than tho true ol)m. ‘ The 
international ohm as defined i)y the International Klee- 
trical Congiess of 1898 is : Tho unit of resistance shall he 
what is known as the intornatioual ohm, which is sub- 
stantially equal to l.OOO.OOO.OOO units of resistance of tho 
centimeter-gram-Heoond systom of electromagnetic units, 
and is represented by the resistance offered to an unvary- 
ing electric cun ent by a coluinii of mercury at the tem- 
perature of melting i»'e grams in mass, of a con- 

stant cross-sectional area, and of the length of 106^ 
centimeters. 

obmad (o'mad), w. [< ohm 4 -ad.] Bame as 
ohm. 

ohm-ammeter (dm'am'-'e-tdr), w. An instni- 
meut for electrical measurements: a combina- 
tion of an ammeter and an ohmmeter. 
ohmic (d'mik), a. [< ohm 4 -/c.] Of or per- 
taining to an ohm or ohms; measuring or mea- 
sured by the electric unit called ati oliin. 

At present Dr. Meming and a few others talk of ohmic 
resistance, to distinguish resistance from the relation be- 
tween the back electromotive force and tlie cuiTent. 

Elect. Bev. (Eng.), XXV. 411. 

ohmmeter (dm'me-ter), n. [< E. oh7n 4 Gr. 
fihpnv, measure.] In elect., an instrument h^ 
which the resistance of a conductor may be di- 
rectly mcasurc(i in ohms. 

Ohm’s law. Bee law^. 
ohon, ohone, intcrj. Bee 0 hone, under 02. 
oicos (oi'kos), w.; pi. oieoi (-koi). [< MGr. 

olKog (see defs. — particular uses of Gr. ohog, 
house, race, family, etc.).] 1. In tnedieral Or. 
poetry, a gi’oup or succession of Anacreontic 
dimeters, generally six in number, with or witli- 
out anaclasis — or ww-r.— 

I w V./ and followed by trimeters, usually 
two (called the Kovho'vhov or Mioo(U). Examples 
of the meter are found in the collection of pieces usually 
published with the poems of Aiiacre«m, and known as Ana- 
creontics. Quantity is largely neglected in them. 

2. In the Gr. Ch., a hymn said or sung at the 
end of the sixth ode in a canon of odes. Also 
oily os, 

-oid. [< F. -oide = Sp. Pg. It. -^ndc, < L. NL. 
-aides (3 syllables), < Gr. -o-uAyg (also contr. 
-u67]g)y being thhg, form, resemblance, likeness 
(see idol), preceded by o, as the stem-vowel 
(orig. or 8Ui)plied) of tfu* preceding element of 
the compound. In the form -Cxh/g it often im- 
plies ‘full of,' and seems to associate itself 
with the series of adjective terminations -nb/r, 
-ddygy etc.] A termination of many adjectives 
(and of nouns thence dtndved) of Greek origin, 
moaning ‘having the fonn or resemblance’ 
(often implying an incomplete or imperfect re- 
semblance) of the thing indicated, ‘like,' as in 
anthropoid, like man, crystalloid, like crystal, 
hydroid, like water, etc. It is much used as an 
English formative, chiefly in scientific words. 
-Oida. [NL., an irreg. ueut. pi, form of -aides.] 
A termination of some New Ijatin tenns of 
science. 

-oidea. [NL., neut. pi. of -oidem,] A termina- 
tion of some New Tmtin words in the neuter 
plural. 

-OideSB. . pi . of -oideiis, ] A termina- 

tion of some Nh'W Latin terms of botany, etc. 
-oidei. [NL., masc. pi. of -oidem,] A termina- 
tion of some New Latin terms of science. 
Oidsniia (oi-do'rai-&), w. See (Edemia. 

-oides. [L., NL., etc., -oideSy < Or. -otidf/g\ see 
-oid.] The Latin or New Latin fonn of -oid, oc- 
curring in many New Latin terms of science. 
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-oldens. [NIi., an extended and esp. adj. form 
of -aides.] A termination of some New Latin 
terms of science. 

Oldium (o-id'i-um), w. [NL., < Gr. (J)6v^ egg, 4 
dim. suffix -I'd/ov.] A genus of parasitic fungi, 
having the sterile hyphae decumbent and the 
sporo]»hores erect. The conidia ore ovoid, rather large, 
and hyaline or pale. They are thought to represent the 
conidlal stiiges of various Krysipheae. 0. Tudireri, the 
European grapo-miidow, which pi^oduccs only eonidia, 
was thought to he tho aaino as tho destructive American 
grape-mildew, but the latter is now known to produce 
oospoi'ea, and is referred to Veronospora viticola. Thirty- 
five species of Oidium are admitted by Haccardo. See 
Peronospora, grape-mildew, grape-rot, mildew, Erysiphem. 

oi^opsid (oi-gop'sid), a. and w. [Irreg, < Gr. 
otyvintaiy oiyrtv, poet, for dvoi^v’wai , hvoiyeiv, open, 
4 bijagy vision.] I. a. Open-eyed, as a cephalo- 
pod ; having the cornea of the eye open, so that 
sea-water bathos the lens. Most of the living 
cephalopods are of this character. The word 
is opposed to myopsid. 
ll. n. A member of the Oigopsida;. 

OigopsidSB (oi-gop'si-de), n, pi. [NL.] A series 
(technically not a family) of decapod dihranchi- 
ate cephalopods which are not myopsid. 

oiko-. For words so beginning, see weo-, eco-. 

oikos, 71, Bee oieos, 2. 

oil (oil), w. [Early mod. E. oile, oyle (dial. He ) ; 
< ME. oile, oyl, oyle, oille, oyllc, oyele, < AF. oile, 
oUe, OF. oile, oille, ole, uile, F. httile == Pr. ol, 
oli = Bp. oleo, OBp. olio =r Pg. oleo = It. olio 
= AB. ele, aie (which appears in E. aneaV^, anele) 
= () levies. oUe = D. oHe = OLG. olig, MLG. olie, 
otey, oli, olige, olge, LG. «h> = OHG. otei, oli, ole, 
MHG. otei, ole, ol, die, dl, G. dl=z Icel. Bw. olja 
= Dan. olie (cf. OBulg. olej (olei) = Croatian 
ulje = ScTv. olaj, idje = Boltem. I*oJ. olej = Russ. 
otei = Hung, olaj = Albanian u\i, < OHG. or G.) 
= W. otew =Gacl. 'nill, olath, < L. oleum = Goth. 
nlew z= OBuig. jelej (ielei) = Lith. alejus 
elje, oil, < Gr. VAwov, oil, esp. and orig. olive-oil; 
cf. ikaia, an olive-tree (see PJlwis, etc.). It 
thus apptnirs that all the forms are ult. from 
the Gr., the Tout, (except Gothic) and Celtic 
through the Latin, ami the Gothic and older 
Slavic forms directly from tlic^ Greek.] 1. The 
general naiut^ for a. e-lass of bodies which have 
all or most of tlie following prop(U*ties in com- 
mon : th(*y are neutral bodies having? a more or 
less unctuous feel and viscous consistence, are 
liiiukl at ordinary teraperntures, are lighter 
than water, and are insombh‘ in it, but dissolve 
in alcohol and more readily in ether, and take 
Art' wlion heated in air, burning with a lumi- 
nous smoky flame. Tim oils aro illvitled into throe 
classes, which have veiy different eheniieal eompoBltlon 
and properties ■ the fatty or fixed fdls, exsential or wdatile 
ails, and tlie mimaral oils. Tln^ fatty or fixed oils leave 
a iiernianent greasy stain on paper, are distinctly unc- 
tuous to the fuel, and difier from fats chiefly in being 
liquid at ordinary temperatures (Hce.nff.) Both are tii- 
glyccrides of the fatty acids. 'J’he fatty oils are of both 
animal and vegetnlde origin, and uri! subdivided into the 
drying and the mm-dryiny oils. The former class includes 
all oils which thicken when eximscdtotheuii thioiighthe 
absorption of oxygen, and are converted tlierebyinto var- 
nish, us, for example, llns«-ed-, nut-, pojqiy-, ami hempseed- 
oils. 'J’he iiou-drying oils when cxjiohimI to tlic air also 
undergo a change Indueeil by fermentation, resulting in 
tlie formation of acrid, disugri'eahly siiiellirig, acid sub- 
stances. The fixed vegetalilc oils are geneially prepared 
by the seeds of the jdant to pressure; the ani- 

mal oils are, for the most part, the fluid parts of the fat of 
animals. Fixed oils are iiseil us lubruniits, as sources of 
artificial light, for the manufactuie of soups, and for niony 
other purposes In the arts Essential or volatile oils ore 
generally otitained by distilhug the vegetnides which af- 
ford them with water ; tln*y are ai'rid, caustic, aromatic, 
and limpid, and are mostly holiilde in alcohol, forming 
essences. They boil at a teiiipi'ratuic considerably above 
that of boiling water, some of them undergoing pai'tial de- 
composition. (’hemieally considered, some are pure hy- 
drocarbons (terpines), but most of tlicni are mixtures of 
terpineswlth eertaiu camjibon and resins. They absorb 
oxygen quite rapi<ll>, producing ozone, which gives to 
them bleac-hing proiu i f ics. They are used chiefly in medi- 
cine and perfumery, and a few of them are extensively 
employed in tlic arts as vehicles for colors, and in the 
niaiiuf'acfure of varnislies, especially oil of turpentine. 
Mineral oils, ])etroleiim and its derivatives, are mixtures 
of hydroeaiboiiK, some being exclusively paraffins, others 
containing vuiyinfi; quantities of hydrocarbons r>f tho ole- 
fine and benzene series. They are only of mineral origin, 
wJiilo tin* fatty and essential oils are solely of anininl and 
vegetable origin. The mineral oils are now most largely 
used as soiiriH'S of artificial light. Gil has iiecii used for 
religious and ceremonial purposes under .ludaism and 
riiristiaiilty an well as in other religions. Under the Mo- 
saic law it was mingled with or pour<*d upon the flour or 
meal of tho offerings at the consecration of priests and Le- 
vitch, those at tlic dally sucriliccs. etc., and "meat-offer- 
ings ’’ (meul-offerings) in general. K ings, priests, and pro- 
piiets were anointed with oil (whence the title Messiah or 
Christy I’he oil for tho sanctuary and for unction of priests 
was mixed with myrrh, cinnamon, calamus, and cassia 
(Ex. XXX. 22-88). In the Christian church anointing in- 
animate objects with oil signifles hallowing or dedicating 
them to God, and unction of persons syinlxdlzes the be- 
stowal of the gifts or graces of the Holy Ghost and per- 
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sonal oonseorstion to Ood’s aervice. flee the phrase holy 
oil, below. For the use of oil in storms at sea, see oU-dit- 
trmiter. 

With an IiiBtrunient of Hylver, he frotethe the Bones; 
and thanue ther gothe out a lytylle Oyle, as thoughe it 
wore a iiianer swetynge, that is nouther lyche to Oyle iie 
to Bawme ; but it is f ulle swete of smelle. 

MaihdeviUe, Travels, p. (JO. 
Here first she bathes, and round her body pours 
hk}f t oils of fragi’anco, and ambrosial show'rs. 

Pope, Iliad, xlv. 108. 

Specifically — 2. Oil as used for burning in a 
lamp, to afford light: as, to bum the midnight 
oil (alluding to nocturnal study). 

In reason whereof, I am perswaded that none of indif* 
ferent judginente shall think his oyle and labour lost. 

Touchetone of Complexions, Pref., p. vli. {Dames.) 

A out of Oil, the quantity of oil from one cutting in —that 
ia yielded by one whale.— Andlroba-oU. Same as carap- 
ou. See Carapa, 1.— Aniline Oil. Sei aniline.— Animal 
Oil, a fetid, pungent^ and nauseous oil, obtained chiefly by 
the dry distillation of bones in the nianiifaisture of bone- 
black. When rectlhed It is known as IHpjteVs ail (which 
see).- - Anthracene OU. Same us irreen f/rease (which see, 
under grease). — AraohlS-OtL See A rachis. — Argan-OlL 
See argandree . — Balm-oil. Sam o as vu lissa-oU . — Bank 
Oil. See banJki . — Banks oil. See cod direr oil, under cod’ 
Iteer.— Basil-OlL Seebamif.- Bassia oil. SeeHassiaand 
illupf.— Benne-oil. Same us oil of sesamum.^BergOr 
mot-oil. bergaTnoti aiidminV-i.^ Bitter-almond Oil. 
See almond-oil.— Body-oil, onlinary whale-oil, from the 
blubber: distinguished from Arod-od. — Boiled oil,adry- 
iiig-oll made by iioiling a small quantity of litharge in lin- 
■eed-oil till it is dissolved.— Bottlenose OlL See botUe- 
nose.— Brick-oil, in old phar., linseed-oil Into which rod- 
hot roughly powdered brick had been stirred.— British 
Oil. a rubefacient liniment composed of oil of turpentine, 
linseed-oil, oil of amber, oil of Juniper, Barbados petroleum, 
and crude petroleum. —Camphorated oil, camphor lini- 
ment.— Csmphor-wood OiL Same as eamp/ior-cdl, 2.— 
Oananga-oiL same ji8?/ian//-?/ia7i/7oi7.— cardamom-oil, 
an aromatic volatile oil from the ordinary cardamom ; also, 
a fixed oil from the same plant.-- Cedar-oU. (a) A vola- 
tile oil from the worxl of the red cedar, Juniperus Virgi- 
ntana, used in scenting soap, and in medicine as a substitute 
for savin-oil. {b) An oil of indiirorent scent from the Leli- 
anon cedar.-- CeyadlUa-oil, a fixed oil from cevndilla- 
seeda See crradilla.— Chabert's oU, a preparation ob- 
tained from impiire ernpyreumaticoil and oil of turpentine 
by distillatluu, formerly used as a tmnicido.— Ohaulmu- 
fra-Oil.an Bast Indian medicinal oil, which has recently 
come Into Western practice, expressed from the seeds con- 
tained in tlie pulpy fruit of Oymteardia odorata. It is used 
for elephantiasis, etc. Also chaiUmttof/ra-oil.— Cherry-oil, 
an oil extract ed from the stones of the American black cher- 
ry, f*runu8 scroti m. - Chinese oil of peppermintf men- 
thol, or oil of peppermint with an excess of mentnol.— 
Ohironji-oll, a sweet wholesome oil from the nut -kernels 
of an East Indian forest- tree, Buchanania latifolia, of the 
Anocardfaesa;.— Citron-oil, a fragrant volaflle oil from 
the frult-rln«l and leaves of the citron, Citrus mediea. Also 
called cedrate essence or ofl.— ClOCk-Oil. Same as watch- 
oil or }Mrrp<nse-oiL -Cod-Uver Oil. Sej cod-liver.— Qo- 
llune-Oil,a fixed oil from the kernels of the oohune-palm, 
Attalea Cohune.-— Concrete oil of wine. Same as etnerin. 
— Copaiba-oil, a volatile oil extracted from the copaiba 
balsam.— COQbltO-Oil, a fixed oil said to bo obtained from 
the fruit of a palm, Elais vielanococca, which abounds in 
parts of Mexico— not, however, the coquito-palm. Itniakes 
a fine quality of soap.— Cotton-seed o£L Bee cotton- 
twd.— Coumu-oU. a fixed oil from one or more species 
of (Etwcarpvs, including the bacaba-palm (which sec). 
— Cuoumber-ou. Bee cucumlsr. — CUBCUB-Oll, fragrant 
attar from the ciiscus-grass.— Dead-oil, the heavy oil of 
coal-tar from which carbolic acid is nindo.— Dippers 
animal oil, rectified animal oil, formerly produced by dis- 
tillation of stags’ horns and used as a medicine : named 
from J. C. Dippel, who first prepared it in 1711.— Dog- 
WOOd-Oil, oil obtained from the berries of Cftmus san- 
guinea in parts of Eui’ope and Asia : useful in lamps and 
lor soap, and, when proiierly preimred, edible. - Domba- 
OiL Bee dovnba and Caiaphyiium — EmpyreumaUc, es- 
sential, ethereal oil. the adjectives.— Eulachon- 
OiL Bee eulachon. — Expressed oils. Beo express. — Flr- 
wool oil. Bee>?r-M>f>ol.— Fixed oils. Sec /jjcd.— Flor- 
ence oil, a superior kind of olivo-uil prepoi e<l in Florence, 
and exported in Florence flnsks (see )7as/r).— Qallipoli 
Oil, akind of olivo-oil, used in turkey-red dyeing, produced 
at Qalli])oli by throwing the berries as soon as gathered 
into heaps, and allowing them to ferment before extract- 
ing the oil. This fermentation liberated free oleic acid, 
with which WHS formed an emulsion with alkaline carbo- 
nates. tbrougb which the fabric was passed. It is now 
usually replaced by Turkey-red oil (which see).— Qaulthe- 
ria-OU. Hamo as wintergreen-ou.-- Oinglll-oll. Bame 
Moilqf sesamiim — Qrape<'Be6d oil|anml obtained from 
the seeds of the common grape. It nas been used in Eu- 
rope for over a century, is valuable for Illuminating, and 
little inferior to olive-oil for culinary puipo8e8.—Qround>« 
nut oil, arachis-oil. - Heavy oil. Bame as dead-oil.— 
Heavy oil of wine. Bame as ethereal oU (aX— Holv oil. 
(a) In the primitive ehureh, and still In the Roman (Tatho- 
llc and Greek churches, oil blessed for ritual use. There 
arethi'ee separate kinds, used for <litferent pui^ses: (1) 
Oil of catechumens, oil used to anoint candidates before 
baptism. (2) OU tf chrism, oil mixed with balsam, or with 
wine and aromatics, used at baptism, contlrmation, corona- 
tion of sovereigns, etc. : also calb'd chrism. (8) OU of the 
mcAr, oil used at the unction of the sick, flee euehelaion 
and miction, (b) Especially, in the (Sreek Church, oil which 
has been in contact with a relic or other sacred object, or 
has been taken from a cb urch lamp. Illupl-oU. See ulu- 
pi. Iodized oil, a combination of iodine with alniond-oll. 
— Jatropha-oll, «>ll expressed fn)m Barbados nuts.— Ko- 
kune-Ou,oil expressed from the fruit of Aleurites Molue- 
ea7ia.— lAurel-oUfboth a tlxed and an essential oil yielded 
by the berries of the time laurel. Forthefomier.seewiy oil. 
--Lemon-grass olL Bee lemon-flvwrs.— Light OlL Same 
as coal-tar naphtha (which see. under napMAaX— light 
oil Of wine, etheml: a yellowish oily aromatic liquid ob- 


taiued from the heavy oU of wine by the action of water. 
—London oil, roeln-oil. It Is a product of the distillation 
of turpentine, and comes over alter the lighter spirits or 
oil of turpentine. It is used as an adulterant for sicca- 
tive oils, as linseed-oil, by manufacturers of mixed paints, 
etc. Also called Wdnsy-oa.— Maoassar Oil, a fixed oil 
originally from the berries of Stadmannia Suieroxylon, a 
large tree of Mauritius : but the macassar oil of the mar- 
ket is said to consist chiefly of cocoanut- or safflower-oil. 
—Malabar Oil, an oil obtained from the livers of vailous 
fishes, as sharks and rays, found on the coasts of Malabar 
and Xurrachee, India.— Marklng-nut OlL Bee marking- 
nuf.— MatlOO-Oil. volatile oil from Piper angwHfolium. 
See nmfieoi.— Midnight OlL Bee def. 2.— Mmeral oU. 
See dof. 1.— Mirhano olL nitrobenzene (CeHaNOg 4 
H 2 O), formed by treating benzene with nitric acid. It has 
a smell resembling oil of bitter almonda and Is sometimes 
used in perfumery.— MyZTh-oU, a volatile oil obtained 
from the myrrh -tree, ComimnAera AfyrrAa.— Nagkassar- 
OlL See Jfemi.— NMt'S-roOt oil Bee neafl.— Oil Of 
amber. Bee ambers.— oil of anda. See Joannena.— 
(Ml Of angelst, money used as an alleviative or motive; 
a gift ; a bribe : in allusion to the coin called angel. [Hu- 
morous.J 

My Mother pampered me so long, and secretly helped 
mee to the oyle qfAngds, that I grew thereby prone to 
all mischiefs. 

Oreene, Repentance of Robert Greene, sig. C. 

Oil Of anise. See anise.— Oil Of asafistida, a volatile oil 
of an exceedingly offensive odor distilled from asafetidu.— 
Oil Of baston, a basting or beating. [Humorous. ] — Oil of 
bay. (a) Same as bau-oU. (b) Oil of myreia.- Oil Of ben. 
Same as ben-oU.— Oil Of ber^onot. Bee bergamot.— OU 
Of birch, (a) An empyreumatic oil distilled from the bark 
of Bettda alba. It gives Russian leather its peculiar odor, 
(b) i’unishment with a birchen switch : a boating. ( Humor- 
ous. 1 — OU Of cade. Bame as cade-nU.— OU Of cajeput. 
Bee cajeput.— Oil Of camomUe, a volatile oil with a 
worm aromatic taste, distilled from the flowers of Anthe- 
mis nobilts.— OU Of oaraway, carrot, cinnamon, 
cloves. Bee caraway, etc.- - OU Of Chinese cinnamon, 
oil of cassia.— OU Of oopaiha, a volatile oil distilled from, 
and with the odor and ^t<e of, copaiba.— OU Of corian- 
der, a volatile oil with a mild and agreeable aromatic taste 
and odo^ distilled from the fruit of Coriandrum sahvurn. 
— OU of CUbebS, a volatile oil with a wiinn aromatic 
camphoraceous taste, distilled from the fruit of Piper 
Cvl>eba.—OM of cumln, dUl, erlgeron, eucalyptus. 
Bee cumin, etc.— OU Of ergot, a medicinal volalflo oil 
extracted frpm ergot of rye.— OU of fennel, a volatile oil 
of an agreeable odor and sweetish aromatic taste, distilled 
from the fruit of Fosnieulum vulgare. Its use is similar 
to that of oil of anise.— OU Of geranium. Bee Androjto- 
gon and ginger-grass. — OU Of Eedeoma, an oil obtained 
from the fresh herb of Iledcoma pulegeoides, jieculiar to 
North America. It is analogous in Its properties to the oil 
of the European pennyroyal, though uerlved from a dis- 
tinct plant. Also called oU of pennyroyal.- Oil Of hoUy, 
a switching with a holly stick ; a beating. [ H iimorous. ] — 
OU of juniper, an oil distilled from Juniper-berries. It 
has a taste and odor much like those of turpentine, with 
which it is often adulterated. It is an efficient ingredient 
of diuretio mixtures, especially In the form of Holland gin. 
It is to be distinguished from the oil of Juniper- w(M)d. or 
cade-oil.— OU Of lavender, ledum, lemons. Bee in ven- 
ders, etc.— Oil of lUles, a fragrant infusion of the ffoweia 
ot LUium candidum in oiL — OU Of mace. Bee nutmeg- 
butter, — OU of massov, a volatile oil obtained from the 
bark of Ciamamennum Burmanni, var. Kiamis, of Java.— 
OU of mustard. Seetntwiard.— OUofmyrcia. See wild 
cimv, under clowe*.— OU of miTEtle, a volatile oil obtained 
from the leaves of Myrtus communis.— OM Of neroli. 
Same ixs oU gf orange flowers.— OJl of nutmegs. See 
nutmeg -butter. —Om of orange-flOWers, a volatile oil 
distilled from fresh orange-flowers, whoso fragrant odor 
it possesses. It is used in the preparation of Cologne 
water.— OU of orange-peel, an aromatic oil exlrncteil 
by mechanical meanszrom fresh orange-peel. It is used 
in flavoring. — OU Of origanum, marjoram-oil — OU of 
orris-root, a solid crystaUizable substance distilled from 
orris-root.— OU Of palms, money. [Humorous. 1 — OU of 
parsley, a volatile oil obtained from the fruit of PetroscU- 
num sativum, — OU Of pennyroyal. Same as oU of hed co- 
ma. - OU of peppernunt, an oil obtained from the fresh 
herbs of Mentha mperita by distillation with water. Its pe- 
culioi' odor, similar to that of the plant, is due to the men- 
thol, or peppermint-camphor, which It contains.- OU Of 
pimento, U volatile oil obtained from the fruit of Eugenia 
Pimento. It is one of the Ingredients of bay-rum. Also 
called oU of allspice.— OU of red cedar, a volatile oil ob- 
tained from the leaves of Juniperus Virginiana. - Oil of 
rhodium, a volatile oil distilled from the root of diff erent 
species of Convolvulus.— OU Of rose, a volatile oil distilled 
from the fresh flowers of different species of rose. Also 
colled attar, otto, or essence of roses. Bee ottar.— OU of 
rosemary, a volatile oil distilled from Bosmarinus offici- 
nalis. — OU of rue, a volatile oil distilled from Buta grave- 
olens.— OU Of sandalWOOd. Bame as oU of santal.—OU 
Of santal. a volatile oil distilled from santal or sandal- 
wood. It 18 chiefly used as a perfume, but also as a medi- 
cine. — OU of BaBBaft’a8,an oil distilled from the roots of 
the sassafras-tree. It is one of the heaviest of the volatile 
oils. — OU Of santonlca, a volatile oil distilled from san- 
tonica.— OU Of savln, a volatile oil distilled from the 
fresh branches of Juniperus iSteMno.— OU Of BOSamum. 
a bland, sweetish, noii-drying oil expressed from the seed 
of Sesamum Indicum: used as a substitute for sweet-oil. 
See benne. Also called sesame-oU, benne-oU, gingUi-oU, and 
teel-oil.—Oil of spearmint, an oil resembling that of pep- 
permint, distilled from fresh plants oi Mentha viHdis.—inl 
Of spike. See oU qf lavender, under lavender^.— OU of 
spruce, oil of lieiiilock.— OU of talot, a nostrum fonnerly 
famous as a cosmetic, probably because talc, when cal- 
cined. became very white, and was considered a fit substi- 
tute for ccnise. 

He should have brought me some fresh aU qf talc; 

Theoe ceruses ere common. 

Massinger, City Madam, iv. 2. 
OU of tansy, a volatile on distilled from the leaves and 
tips of Tanaoetum vulgare.— OU Of tar. a volatUe oil dis- 
tilled from tar.— OU Of theohroma, a fixed oil expressed 


from the seed of Theebroma Cacao, the oliooolste*nut , It 
is a yellowish-white solid, with an agreeable odor and 
ohocolate-like taste. It is used chiefly as an ingredient 
in cosmetics and suppositories. Also called caoaobuUsr, 
-~0U of thyme, a volatUe oil with a strong odor of 
thyme, distilled from the flowering plants of Thymus vul- 
garis. It is used chiefly for its antiseptic properties.— 
OU of tobacco, a tar-like poisonous liquid resulting from 
dry distillation of tobacco.— OU Of turpentine. Bee tur- 
pentine. — OU Of valerian, a volatUe oU obtained from the 
root of Valeriana officinalis.— OIU Of vitrioL sulphuric 
acid.- OU Of Wheat, a fixed oU expressed from wheat.— 
OU of wonnseed, a volatUe oU distilled from the fruit of 
Chenopodtum antndmintieum, used almost exclusively as 
an anthelmintic.— Old oU, among watchmakers, ollve-oU 
after it has been purified and rendered limpid.— Ompha- 
Cine oU. Bee omphacine. — Phosphorated oU. a solution 
of phosphorus in oil of almonds.— Poppy-seed oU, a yel- 
lowish pleaaant-tasting oil extractea nrom the seeds of 
Papaver somniferum. It is used as a substitute for or an 
adulterant of olive-oil.— Portia-nut 0 U,a thick deep-red 
oU yielded by the seeds of 7'kespesia ixmoln^a.— Potato- 
spirit oU, amyl alcohol.— Pressed oiL^ll of the mm- 
pus, Grammu griseus : a trade-name.— Provence Cdl. an 
esteemed kind of olive-oil produced in Aix.— Bape«olLa 
bland oil expressed from the seeds of Brassioa campestns, 
var. Bapa.— BtKW oU, commonly, raw linseed-oil, in dis- 
tinction from boUed linseed-oil.— Red oU, a preparation 
made by macerating the tops of Hypericum perforatum in 
olive-oil.— 8eed-OU, one of vaiious oils, including those 
from til seed, poppy-seed, and the physic-nut— Birin- 
ga-oU, a fixed oil yielded by the sbeds of Hevea Brasi- 
Tiensis, useful for hard soaps and printing-ink.— Siri-oU. 
Same as lemon-grass oil.— Spanish walnut oU, oil of 
Aleurites ilfoluccana.— Straits oU, fish-oil pressed from 
the carcasses of menhaden : formerly a name given to pure 
cod-liver oil manufactured from the livers of fish caught in 
the straits between Newfoundland and Labiadur, whence 
the name, now transferred to the coarser product obtained 
from the menhaden.-'- Sweet-bay oil, the volatile laurel- 
oil.— Teel-oU. Sec oU of sesamum.— To POUT Oil on the 
fire. Bee fire.— To strike oU, to discover petroleum by 
boring ; hence (in allusion to the sudden fortunes made 
in the first years after the discovery of petroleum in Penn- 
sylvania, to come upon something very profitable. (Col- 
loq.] — Ihicum oil, an oil obtained from the fruit of As- 
trocaryum vulgare.— VirgilL Oil. Beo olitv cal.— Volatile 
Oil. Bee vola/t7p.— Wood-oil, an oleoreslu obtained from 
the trunk of Dipterocarpus iurbinatus. Also called gurjun 
balsam - Ylang-ylang oil, a fragrant volatile oil distilled 
from the flowers of Cananga odorata. Also called Caiuinga- 
oil. (Bee also hen-ail, hone-oil, castor-oil, kundah-oU, linseed- 
oil, lubricating-ml, nutmeg-oil, palm-oil, porpoise-oil, ray- 
oil, rock-oil, skark-oil, sperm au, trainoil, tung-oil.) 
oil (oil), V. U [< ME. oUen^ oylen, < OP. oilier = 
P. huilrr ss It. ogliare, < ML. ^oleare. oil, < L. 
oloum, oil: Bee 01! yfi. Ct. anoil, ancar^.'] 1 . To 
Hmear or rub over with oil ; prepare for use by 
the application of oil: as, to oH a rag; oiled 
paper or silk. — 2. To anoint with oil. — 3. To 
render smooth by the application of oil ; lu- 
bricate: as, to oil machinery; hence, figura- 
tively, to render oily and bland ; make smooth 
and pleasing. 

I'hou hast a tongue, I hope, that is not oil’d 

With flatteiy : bo open. 

Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, ii. 1. 


Oiled leather. Bee leather.— OU bA paper, paper satu- 
rated with oil, either (1) to render it transparent and thus 
fit it for tracing purposes, or (2) to make it water-proof, 
as in China, Japan, etc., where oiled paper is extensively 
used for umbrellas, water-pails, lanterns, raln-clotheB, etc. 
—Oiled sheets, in vnnftn^^, paper that has been saturated 
with oil and dried, applied to the improBsion-surfaces 
of printing-presses to resist the set-off or transfer of ink 
from newly printed sheets.— Oiled slUf, silk impregnated 
with boiled oil, semi transparent and water-proof. It is 
much used in tailoring and dressmaking as a guard against 

S orsplration, as In the lining of parts of gai'ments, etc.— 
'0 oil out, In painting, to rub a thin coating of drying-oil 
over (the parts of a picture intended to be retouched). The 
slighl film left behind takes a fresh pigment more readily 
than a perfectly dry surface would. 

-oil. [An arbitrary variant of -ol.] In chem., a 
termination denoting an other derived from a 

S ’lonol : as, anisoi'l (formerly called anisol). 

-bag (oil'bag), n, 1. In animals, a hag, cyst, 
or gland containing oil. — 2. A bag, made of a 
coarse fabric, used to inclose materials in an 
oil-press. — 3. A bag containing oil for any pur- 
pose, as, at sea, for spreading a film of oil over 
the surface of the water in a storm. See oih 
distrihuter. 

oil-beetle (oirbe^tl), n. Any coleopterous in- 
sect of the genus Meloe in a broad sense: so 
called from the oil-like matter which they ex- 
ude. The pei'fect insects have swollen bodies, with short- 
ish elytra, which lap more or less over each other, and 
have not a straight suture, as in most coleopterous in- 
sects. Bee cuts under Meloe. 

oil-bird (oirb^rd ), n. 1 . The guacharo or great 
goatsucker of Trinidad, Stmtornis caripimsis^ 
Also caWed fat-hird. Bee cut imder guacharo. 
— 2. A Ceylonese frogmouth, Batrachostomus 
moniliger. E. L. Layard. 
oil-bottle (oil'bova)', n. The egg of a shark as 
it lies in the oviduct. [Cape Cod, U. S.] 
oil-box (oirboks), V. In w«c//., a box contain- 
ing a supply of oil for a journal, and feeding it 
by means of a wick or other device ; a journal- 
box. E. H. Knight. See cut xmdor passenger- 
engine. 
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oll*biudl (oirbtsh), n. A socket containing oil 
in which an upright spindle works, running in 
the oil, as in some forms of millstones. 

(oil^kak), n. A cake or mass of com- 
pressed linseed, or rape, poppy, mustard, cotton, 
orotber seeds, from which oil has been extracted, 
linseed oil-cake is much used as a food for cattle. Kape 
oil-cake is used as a fatteniiiff food for sheep. These and 
other oil-cakes are also valuable as manures. (Cotton-seed 
oil-cake is largely employed in and exported from the 
southern United .States. — OU-oakS mill, a mill for crum- 
bling oil-cake. 

oil-can (oil'kan), w. Any can for holding oil ; 
specifically, a small can of various shapes, pro- 
vided with a long, narrow, tapering spout, used 
for lubricating machinery, etc. ; an oiler, 
oil-car (oiUkar), n. 1. A box-car with open 
sides for carrying oil in barrels. [U. 8.] — 2. 
A platform-car with tafiks for carrying oil in 
bulk: commonly called a tanic-car. [U. 8.] 
oil-cellar (oil'seFar), w. [<MR,oU-cellar.^ 1. 
A cellar for the storage or oil. 

Thyne oil cellar set on the somer svde. 

Hold out the cold and lette come in the sonne. 

PaUadim, Husboridrie (£. £. T. S,), p. is. 

2, A metal box attached to the under side of 
the strap of a connectinp^-rod on a lo(iomotivo 
or other engine, in relation with aud covering 
holes in the strap that communicate with the 
crank-pin, for liolding oil, and applying it to 
the crank-pin through the violent agitation of 
the box when the engine is in motion, 
oil-cloth (oil'klfith), n. Painted canvas de- 
signed for use as a floor-covering, etc. 8ee 
floor-cloth and linolmun, 

oil-cock (oirkok), n. In a faucet ad- 

mitting oil from an oil-cup to a journal. E. 17. 
KnighL 

oil-color {oil'kuP''or), n. 1. A pigment ground 
in oil. See color and paint — 2. A painting 
executed in such colors. 8ee oil-painting. 
oil-cup (oil'kup), n. 1. In mach., a lubricator ; 
a small vessel, of glass or metal, used to hold 
oil or other lubricant, which is distributed au- 
tomatically to the parts of the machine to be 
oiled. — 2. An oil-can or oiler, 
oil-de-roset, n. [ME.,< OF. oUv de rose: see oilj 
de*^j rose.li Oil of roses. 

In every pound© of oil an unco of rose 
Vpurged putte, and hange it dayes seven 
In Bonne and iiioono, and alter oUderoae 
We may baptize and name it 

PaUadivSy llusliondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 156. 

oil-derrick (oil'der'''ik), n. An apparatus used 
in well-boring for mineral oils, it is a strong 
wooden frame, from 16 to 20 feetstjuareatthe base, which 
is formed of heavy sills of oak or other suitable timber, 
and It tapers toward the top, which is from fiO to 75 feet 
above the sills. The corner parts ar(5 made of heavy 
pine planks, usually about 2 Inches thick and JO inches 
M^ide, spiked together at right angles, and bound to each 
other by oross-pieues and diagonal braces. A ladder is 
constructed on one side, extending from the bottom to a 
heavy cast-iron don’ick-pullcy supported in the upper part 
of the frame. The oil-dcrrick and its accessories are used 



Oil-derrick. 

A, engine; b, sand-reel : c, dnve-whecl ; D, samson-post ; li , temper- 
fccrew; F, sand-pump and txiiler cable; C, drill-cable ; H. bull-wheel. 
1. clamps : J, tank ; K, walking-beam. 

to Cerate the various tools employed in well-boring, such 
as the temper-screw, rope-socket, auger-stem, sinker-bar 
Md substitute, jars, bltti, flat reamers, etc. A similar der- 
nck Is used for sinking deep wells where water only is 
5on|ht. BeetreU-boring. 

Oil-distributer (oil'dis-trib^u-t^r), n. Any de- 
vice or appliance used for the distribution of oil 
over the surface of the sea for smoothing waves 
thus obviating their destructive effect. The 
nrrt appliance for this purpose, which aimed at economy 
m toe use of oil, was a porous oil-bag attached to a rope, 
thrown overboard, and towed from the end of a spar or out- 
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rigger, the oil slowly mtering through the poree. ThU 
has been follow^ by a variety of inventions, comprising 
®*t**^!?* water-closet pipes, and devices lor dls- 

tributlng oil when towed by a vessel. The oil-distributer 
of M. Gaston Menior employs a pump discharging water at 
the water-line, through a series of outboard pipes, the pump 
also taking oU from a receptacle, and mingling it with the 
water discharged. The rate of expenditure of oU is In- 
dicated by a glam gage, and is regulated by a valve. The 
oil-distributer of Gaptain Townsend of the United States 
Signal Office consists of a hollow metal globe ten inches in 
diameter, which holds about i^ gallons of oU, and is kept 
afloat and held in a nearly fixed position relatively to the 
surface of the water by an air-chamber. The oil-chamber 
has an upper and a lower valve, both of which may be ad- 
justed to permit water to flow in tiirough the lower, and 
the oil displaced by the water to How out through the up- 
per valve, at a rate controlled by the adjustment. The oil 
acts mechanically by spreading over the surface of the sea 
in a tenuous film, which is sufficient to prevent the waves 
from breaking, and this takes from them their chief power 
for hanu. 

Oil-dregf,«. <■ lME.oyliiregge; <oil-dre(jK.2 To 
cover or smear with the dregs of oil. 

. , Then dyldretm it efte, 

And saufly may thi whete in ft bo lefto. 

Palladium, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.X p. 18. 
oll-dregS (oil'dregz), u. pL [< MK. *^oyls dregges; 
< oil + dregs.'] The dr^s of oil. 
oil-dried (oiFdrid), a. Exhausted of oil; hav- 
ing its oil spent. 

My i/U-dried lamp and iime-bewasied light 
Shall be extinct with age and endless night. 

Eleh. II., 1. 8. 221. 

oil-drop (oirdrop), n. The rudimentary um- 
bilical vesicle of some fishes. Science^ V. 425. 
oiler (oi'16r), n, 1. An appliance for distribut- 
ing oil to the bearings or rubbing surfaces of 
machines. I’yj^s of such deriees in common use are — 
sponges saturated with oil and fastened in boxes or cups, 
in nusitions wliere they are regularly touched by parts lo 
be lubricated ; wicks which transfer oil by capillaiy action 
from a receptacle to a part otherwise inaccessible while 
moving ; cups provided with pet cticks from which the oil 
drons slowly upon pai-ts which cannot be safely leachod 
while In action ; tubes extending mdiully from channels 
In crank-pins to the central axes of the cittnks, distributing 
the oil by centrifugal force ; etc. 

2. An oil-caii, generally having a long spout 
(uirved at the outer extremity, used by an at- 


Rroughton’s Oiler. Spnnp-oller. 

yl, a, outer protecting shell ; A, intcm.il fl.«tlc reservoir for oil ; r, 
thunili-plc«'c, by which F may be compressed. //. a, metal Imdy ; 
spring, f, hcrew-nozic, which nuiy be removed for replenishing with 
oil 

tendant for supplying oil to parts of engines or 
other macMnos. — 3. An operative employed to 
attend to the oiling of engines or other ma- 
chiiierv. — 4. A vessel engaged in the oil-trade, 
or in the transportation of oils. [Little used.] 
— 5. An oilskin coat, [t'olloq.] 

As the tide and sea rise, the huge breakers get heavier, 
until finally they dash over the stands ; some of the more 
daring still stick to their chairs, aud with ailers and rubber 
hoots defy the waves. Scrifmer'a Mag., V. 681. 


oll-piimir 

which they preen and dress their plumage ; the 
elseodochon. It is a highly developed and spe- 
cialized sebaceous follicle, present in the fipreat 
majority of birds. See out under elcBodochon. 

Oil-^een (oiVgren), n. A color between green 
ana yellow, of int-ense chroma but quite mod- 
erate luminosity. 

oil-hole (oil'hol), n. One of the small openings 
drilled in ma(*hines to allow the dripping of oil 
on parts exnosed to friction. 

Oilily (oi'li-ii), adv. In an oily manner; as oil; 
in the manner or presenting the appearance of 
oil ; smoothly. 

OUily bubbled up the mere. 

Tennyatm, Gareth and Lynette. 

Oiliness (oi'li-nes), w. The quality of being oily ; 
unctuousucBs ; greasiiiess ; oleagiuousnoss. 

Oil-Jack foil'jak), n. A vessel, usually of cop- 
per or tin, in which oil can be heated. It re- 
sembles tin or copper vessels used for fluid -measures, ex- 
cept that it has a spout resembling that of an ordinary 
pitcher. 

oilleSB (oil'les)^ a. [< oil 4- -less.] Destitute of 
oil ; without oil. 

He compares the life of a dying man to the flickering of 
an odlmt famp. The American, IX, 187. 

oillett, n. See oilet. 

oilman (oirman), w.; pi. oilmen (-men). One 
who deals in oils; one who is engaged in the 
business of 
producing or 
of selling oil. 

oil-mill (oiU- 
mil), n. 1. 

Any crush- 
ing- or grind- 
ing - machine 
for express- 
ing oil from 
seeds, fruits, 
niits, etc. 

8ueh mills 
are common- 
ly of the typo 
of the Cliilian mill (which see, under mill ^). — 
2. A factory whore vegetable oils are made. 

oil-ntlt (oil'nut), n. One of various nuts and 
seeds yielding oil, and tl lo plant producing them . 
(a) The butternut of North America. Boo huttemut. (b) 
The buffalo- nut or elk-nut, J*yrularia oleifera, of the Al- 



Rranch with M.ile Flowers <»f Oll-iiut (Pvrular^a oletfera). 
a, thf fniil . h, .i k-.if, shnwini; tin- ii, rv.itioii 





Oil-mill. Healer, .mil J'rrss combined. 


a, mill: b, htatc-r, heateti by steam-jacket; 
c, hydra iiliL press. pump which works the 
prosH. t, iimiii dnvmg-shaft. 


oilery (oi'16r-i), n. [< oil + -ery,] The com- 
modities of an oilman. 

Oiletf, n. [Also mllet, a’let, oyUt; < OF. oillety 
oeilletf F. ceil let, dim. of OF. wil, F. eeil, eye : see 
eyelet, an accom. form.] 1. Same as eyelet . — 
2. An eye, bud, or shoot of a plant. Holland. 
oil-factory (oiFfak'^to-ri), «. A factory where 
fish-oil is made. 

oil-fliel (oirfu'^el), «. Refined or crude petro- 
leum, shale-oil, grease, residuum tar, or similar 
substances, used as fuel, 
oil-gage (oirgaj), w. A form of hydrometer ar- 
ranged for testing the specifit*. gravity of oils ; 
an oleometer. 

oil-gas (oil' gas), w. The inflammable gas and 
vapor (chiefly hydrocarbon) obtained by pass- 
ing oils through red-hot tubes : it may be used 
for purposes of illumination, 
oil-gilding (oil 'girding), w. A process of gild- 
ing in which the gold-leaf is laid on a surface 
prepared by a coat of size made of boiled lin- 
seed-oil and chrome-yellow and applied with a 
brush. When the ofl has dried to a point where It is 
only aliirhtly tacky, the leaf is applied. The chrome-yel- 
low is added so that the gold may appear more brilliant, 
by reason of the yellow showing through 
oil-gland (oil'glaud), n. In ornith., the uropy- 
gi^ gland of birds, which secretes the oil with 


leghany mnuntains. The whole shrub, l)ut especially the 
pear-shaped drupe like fruit, an inch long, is imbued with 
an acrid oil. (c) The castor-oil jibiiit. (d) The oil-palm. 

oiloUBf (oi'lus), a. [< tn! + -ovs.] Oily; ole- 
aginous. (rcrard. 

oil-painting (oil'paii^ting), n. 1. The art of 
painting with pigments mixed with a drying- 
oil, as pojipy-, walriiil-, or linse(*d-oil. Oleoresi- 
nous varnisnes to inotecl painted surfaces had been used 
before the tiftiu nth eenfuiy, at which time the invention 
of a dry, colorless, arnl snflicicntiy li(|uid vehicle com iKised 
of linseed or nut oil mixed with resin is attributed to the 
rioted Flemish painter Van Eyck. 

2. A picture painted in oil-colors. Oil-paint- 
ings are most commonly executed upon canvas, which is 
stretched uyion a frame, and covered (or jm/med) with a 
kind of size mixed with white lead. 

Oil’Palm (oil'pam), w. A palm, Ehvifi (iuineen- 
sts. the fruit-pulp of which yields palm-oil. Soo 
Kheis', palnmut-oilf md palm-oil. 

oil-plant (oil'plant), n. Same as henne. 

oil-prOBS (oil'preB), n. A machine for express- 
ing vegetable and essential oils from seeds, 
jiuts, fruits, etc. It is commonly of a very sim- 
ple type, and operated by a screw or hydraulic 

S *t‘8s. See cut on following page. 

-pnmp (oirpump), n. In mach., a pump to 
raise oil from a reservoir and discharge it upon 
a journal. E. H. Knight 




oil-ring 

oil-ring (oil'ring), n. In 
seal-engraHnfi, a ring with 
a small dish on top to hold 
oil and diamond>diist. it is 
worn on the forefinger of the 
workman, and the wheel is sim- 
ply allowed to rotate in the dish 
to replenish the engraving-tool. 

oil-rubber (oil'nib^'w), n. 
In in graving y a piece of 
woolen cloth, 6 or 7 inches 
long, rolled tightly so that 
the roll is from 2 to 2 ^ 
inches in diameter, tied 
with a string, and touched 
with oil. It is used to rub 
down too dark parts of engraved 
work, or to clean a copperolate. 

kCcompllB 



Oil-press. 

a, n, a, twxes; b, the 
pump ; r, the pipe liv which 

G ressure is triiiistnitted from 
le pump to the ram <il tlie 
press. 


The same object is accomphshed 
by the use of a small piece of 
cloth held on the forefinger, or 
of a bit of soft cork dipped 1 ti oil. 

oil-safe (oil'saf), n, A tank for storing inflam- 
mable oils. It consists of a sheet-metal vessel having a 
sheathing of wood and some intervening material that is a 
poor conductor of heat, as asbestos, ininenil wool, etc. 

oil-sand (oirsand), n. The naino given in the 
Pennsylvania petroleinn region to the hods of 
sandstone from which the oil is obtained by bor- 
ing. Bee petroleum. 

oil-seed (oU'sed), «. l. The seed of the Kicimift 
oomMuniSy or castor-oil T>laiit; castor-bean. — 
2. The seed of Uuizotia Abiisshiiea^ a composite 
plant cultivated in India and Abyssinia on ac- 
count of its oily seeds. — 3. The plant gold-of- 
plea.sure, Camelina satira. Hometimes called 
Siberian oU-ueed. 

Oil-Sbale (oil'shal), w. Bhaly rocks containing 
bituminous matter or pc^troleum in sufficient 
quantity to be of economical value; shales or 
(days in which a considerable quantity of or- 
ganic (hydrocarhonaceoiis) matter has been 
preserved and is diffused through the mass of 
the rock. 

Oil-sbark (oil'shli-rk), n. A fish, Galeorhimis 
zyopU^rus^ a small kind of shark. Boo cut under 
GalcorhifUM. [California.] 

oilskin (oil 'skin), w. 1. Cloth of cotton, linen, 
or silk, prepared with oil l.o make it water-proof. 
Such cloth is much used for water-proof gar- 
ments. — 2. A garment made of oilskin. 

There were two mou at the wheel In yellow oUnHntt, and 
the set faces that hKiked out (»f their son westers gleamed 
with sweat. W, C. Huttmll, Jack’s Courtship, xxviii. 

oil-smeller (oil'sraol'''' 6 r), n. a person who 
pretends to he able to locate oil-bearing strata, 
and to ku'ate positions for successful well- 
boring, by the sense of smell, and who makes 
a profession or trade of this pretension, in the 
earlier history of petroleum In the XTnited States, this 
kind of quackery was much more common than now. 

oil-spring (oil ' spring), n. 1 . A spring th e water 
of wliich contains more or less intermingled oily 
(hydrocarhonaceoiis) matter. — 2. A fissure or 
an area from or over wdiicli bituminous matter 
(petroleum or maltha) oozes. 

The petroleum of the oil-oprings of Paint Creek has had 
its homo in the groat ( 'ongloiiKU'ate at the base of the Coal- 
measures. Proc. Amur. PhUal. Soc., X. 42. 

oil-stock (oil'stok), n, A vessel used to con- 
tain holy oil ; a chrismatory. 

oilstone (oil'ston), n. A slab of fine-grained 
stone used for imparting a ktuui edge to tools, 
and so called because oil is used for lubricat- 
ing its rubbing-surface. Fine oilstones are 
often ma<l(^ of novaculite, a fine-grained variety 
of quartz. - Black oilstone, a variety of Turkey stone. 
— Oustone-powder, pulverieed oilstone sifted and wash- 
ed. It is used for grinding together such fittings of 
mathematical iiiHtruments and machinery as are made 
wholly or partly of brass or«gun-metal, for polishing fine 
hrasswork, ami by waU-hmaKers on pewter rubbers in pol- 
ishing steel. - OUstone-BllpB, small pieces of oilstone 
cut by the lapidary into such forms as to adapt thoni to 
the surfaces (d the various objects on which they are to be 
used in polishing. 

oilstone (oil'ston), r. pret. and pp. oiUtonedy 
ppr. oHstoning. [< oilsfoney w.] To rub, or 
sharpen ori>olish by rubbing, on an oilstone. 

The tool must be given less top rake, and may then be 
oUetmied, Joshua Hose, Practietd Machinist, p. 81. 

oil-stove (oil'stov), w. A small stove in which 
oil is used as futd, with citlu'r flat or circular 
■wicks. Such stoves are provided with portable ovens, 
and with devices for broiling, for heating llat-irons, etc. 
The smallest slsos are little mure than lamps of special 
design. 

oU-tank (oil'taugk), w. A receptacle for stor- 
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mals are made into oiled leather or wash-lea- 
ther. 

oil-temper (oirtem^p^r). v. t To temper (steel) 
by the use of oil in^ead of water or saline so- 
lutions. See temper. 

oil-tempered (oir tem^p 6 rd), a. Tempered with 
oil. See temper. 

Bars of vfil-tempered and untempered steel. 

Science, m. 724. 

oil-tempering ( 0 il'tem^p 6 r-mp), n. The pro- 
cess of tempering steel with oil. See temper. 
oil-tester (oiFtes^tfer), n. 1. A machine for 
testing the lubricating properties of oils. — 2. 
A process or an apparatus for ascertaining the 
temperature at wnieh the vapors from mineral 
oils will take fire. 

oil-tight (oil 'tit), a. In constructive mechanics, 
noting a degree of tightness in joints, etc., that 
will prevent oil from flowing through between 
the juxtaposed surfaces. 

The lower end of the shaft passes through an tnl-tighi 
Btufllng-box. Itankine, Steam Engine. 

oil-tree (oil'tre), n. 1. The castor-oil plant. 
Bee cut under castor-oil. — 2. Same as iUupi . — 

3. Same as oil-palm. — 4. The Ohint^so varnish- 
tree, whose wood yields 
an important oil. See 
Aleurites and tung-oil . — 

5. Probably the stone- 
pine, Pinus IHnea (Isa. 
xli. 19). 

oil-tube (oil 'tub), n. 

Ill bot., a longitudinal 
canal filled with aro- 
matic oil, especially 
characteristic of the 
fruits of the Umbelliferm. 
oilway (oil'wa), n. A 
jiassage for oil to a part, 
as a hinge, to be lubri- 
cated. 

oil-well (oil'wel), n. A 
boring made for petro- 
leum. This is the name by 
which such borings in vari- 
ous oil-producing regions, 
and especially in Pennsyl- 
vuniu, are must generally des- 
ignatod. Borings whieii are 
unsuccessful, or which do not 
funilsh any oil, are called (fr?/ 
u'flU. Sec petroleum. 

oily (oi'li), a. [< oil -h 
-j/i.] 1 . Oonsisting of 

oil ; containing oil ; having some of the <]uali- 
ties of oil: as, oily matter; an oily fluid. — 2 . 
Appearing as if oiled; resembling oil. — 3. Fat; 
greasy. 

This oUy rascal is known as well as Paul’s. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., II. 4. 67r.. 
A little, round, fat, aUy man of God. 

Thomson, Castle of Indolence, I. 09. 

4. Figuratively, unctuous; smooth; insinuat- 
ingly and smoothly sanctimonious; blandly 
pious; fawning. 

If for I want that glib and oUy art. 

To speak and purpose not. 

Shak., hear, 1. 1. 227. 
I know no court but martial, 

1^0 oily language but the shock of arms. 

Fletcher, Mad Lover, i. 1. 
She had forgiven his pharisaical arrogance, and even his 
greasy face and oily vulgar manner. 

Trdllope, Barchestcr Towers xiil. 

Oily bean. See beani. 

Olly-grain (oi'li-gran), n. Same as benne. 
Olmet, iuterj. [< It. mme, ohime (= NGr. ijiyly 
bifihy cf. Or. ohwi)y alas! ay me!: see and ay 
me (uud(‘r ay-).'] Alas! 

Oimee ! I am afraid that Morphandra hath a purpose to 
retransfurm me, and make me put on human shape again. 

Howell, Parly of Beasts, p. 5. 
oinementt, n. [ME., also oynementy oygtiementy 
< OF. oignementy an 
anointing, < oignefy 
oindre, ongicr, 
anoint : see oint. 

Ct.oUitment] Same 
as ointment, than- 
cer. 

I tell the for-sothe 
thou may make other 
mens syniies a pre- 
cyouse oynnnent h>r to 
hele with thyne awene. 

Hampole, Prose Trea- 
I Uses (E. E. T. S.), 

(p. m. 

oinochoh (oi-imk'- 
w. [Prop, 
imochoe; < Or. 

olvof, wine, 4- OtnochoS of creek pottery. 
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pour.] In Or. antiq.y a small vase of graceful 
shape, with a three-lobed rim, the central lobe 
forming a mouth adapted for pouring, a 
single handle reaching above the rim: used for 
dipping wine from the crater and filling drink- 
ing-cups. 

ointt (oint), V. t. [< ME. ointeny oynteny < OF. 
oint (< L. unctu8)y pp. of oindrCy anoint: see 
anointy unction.] 1. To anoint. 

TH>rd shield thy Cause, approve thee veritable, . . . 
Otnt thine Anointed piibllkely by Miracle. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s weekB, il., The Lawe. 
The ready Graces wait, her Baths prepare, 

And oint with fragrant Oils her flowing Hair. 

Congreve, Hymn to Venus. 

2. To administer extreme unction to. 
ointing-boxh A chrismatory. 
ointing-clotnt, n. A cloth usea in the adminis- 
tration of extreme unction, 
ointment (oint'ment), n. [A later form (as if 
< oint -I- -ment) o? ohtementy q. v.] A fatty or 


unctuous 
to be easi! 


preparation of such a consistency 
ily applied to the skin by inuncti( 
li( “ ■ 


Z 

Oil-tubcs. 

I, in the fruit of Ffruiculum 
pt^erttum. marked with blurk. 
a, m tlie leaf of Myrtu^ commu- 
nity transverM: section (with oil- 
reservoir or), highly magnilied. 


as 

inunction, 

gradually liquefying when in contact with it. 
In American pharmacy, ointments differ from the cerates, 
which are of similar composition, In having a softer consis- 
tence and lower melting-temperature. In British phar- 
macy, the cerates are included among the ointments. 

We . . . wonder more, if Kings be the Lord’s Anointed, 
how they dare thus oyle over and besmeare so holy an unc- 
tion with the corrupt and putrid oyutmeM of their base 
flatteries. Milttm, Church-Government, ii., (3onc. 

Aoetate-of-lead ointment (ungu entum plumhi acetotis), 
acetate of lead and benzoin ointment.— Aconltia Oint- 
ment (nnguentiim aconitiio), eight grains of aconitin to an 
ounce of lard.— Alkaline BulphuT ointment (unguen- 
turn Bulphuris alkulinum), sulphur, carbonate of potash, 
and >)enzoiuated lard.— Ammonlated-mercuxy oint- 
ment (unguentum hydrargyri ammuniati), aminonlated 
mercury with siiuple or benzoin ointment. - - Antlmonial 
Ointment (unguentum antimonii tartaratl), tartaratod an- 
timony with lard or simple ointment. Also called lartar- 
emetie ointment, tartarated-antimony ApOBtleB’ 

Ointment. See Atropla ointment (unguon- 

tum atropieo), atropin and lard.— BaBlliCOn ointment. 
Same as Belladonna Ointment (unguentum 

belladonnse), extract of belladonna in lard or benzoin oint- 
ment. — Benzoin ointment (unguentum benzoini, adeps 
benzoatiis or benzoinatus), a mixture of lard and tincture of 
benzoin in the proportion of eight to one by weight. Also 
called hemoinated or hemoated lard.- • Blue Ointment. 
Same as mercurial ointment. — BorlC-acld Ointment (un- 
guentum acidi burici), boric acid and paraffin.-- Calamln 
Ointment (unguentum calaminaO, prupai'cd calamln and 
benzoin ointment or simple ointment. Also called Tur- 
ner's cerate . — Calomel Ointment. Sam o as stihchlorid-of- 
mercurit oitdmeM . — Cantharides Ointment (n nguentum 
cantharidis), cantharides with wax and either olivc-oil or 
lard and resin. Also called Spanish-Jtu oinfrafut.— Car- 
boHc-acld ointment (unguentum acfdi carholici), simple 
ointment with the addition of coi'bolic acid.— Carbonat- 
ed-lead ointment (unguentum plumbi carbonatis), car- 
bonate of lead and simple or benzoin ointment.— OhzyBa- 
robin ointment (unguentum chrysaroblui), chrysarobin 
and benzoin ointment. — Citrine Ointment. See citrine. 
— Compound Iodine ointment (unguentum iodi com- 
posituiu), the same iodide ointment, but with less iodine 
and more Iodide of potash.— Compound ointment Of 
mercury (unguentum hydrargyri coniposltnin), mercurial 
ointment with yellow wax, olivc-oll, and camphor.—- Com- 
pound ointment of Bubaoetate of lead(ccratum plumbi 
siibacetatfs), siihacetate of lead with camphor corate; 
Goulard’s cerate.— CreOBOte Ointment (unguentum ere- 
osoti), creosote and lard or simple ointment.— Diachy- 
lon ointment (unguentum diachylon), oxid of lead, olive- 
oil, and f)il of lavender. Also called lead ointmeM.—JiDX- 
pi^ren'B ointment, tincture of cantharides and lard. 


iemi ointment (unguentum elemn, elemi with sim- 
ple ointment.- - EucalinptUB Ointment (unguentum eu- 
calypti), oil of eucalyptus and paraffin.— Oalllc-acld Oint- 
ment (unguentum acidi galliei), one part of gallic acid 
with nine parts of benzoin ointment.— Glycerin Olnt- 

hite wax, 

I pharma- 

im oint- 
ment (unguentum cadinii iodidi), iodide of cadmium in 
siinplo ointment.— lodide-Of-lead ointment (unguen- 
turn plumbi iodidi), iodide of lead with simple or benzoin 
ointment.— lodlde-of-potash Ointment (unguentum 
potassii iodidi), iodide ot potash and lard, with or without 
hyposulphite or carbonate of pota sh. — lodlde-Of-B1llphur 
ointment (unguentum sulphuris lodldiX iodide of snlphnr 
and prepared lard. — Iodide ointment (unguentum iodiX 
ioillne and iodide of potash with lard or benzoin ointment. 
—Iodoform ointment (unguen turn iodoformi), iodoform 
with benzoin ointment.— Lead Ointment. Same as di- 
achylon Mercurial olnlmient (unguentum 

hydrargyri), metallic mercury in a fine state of subdivision 
disseminated through lard and suet. Also called blue oint- 
ment and Neapolitan ointment . — Mezereum or mezereon 
Olntment(unguentum mezerei), fluid extractof mezereum 
with lard and yellow wax.— Neapolitan Ointment. Same 
as mercurial ointment. - Nltrate-of-mercuzy Ointment 
(unguentum hydrargyri nltratl), citilne ointment.— Nut- 
gau ointment (unguentum galleex nutgall in powder 
mixed with lard or benzoin ointment.— dntmrat Of 
gallB. Same as nutgodl Ointment of galls 

~ ~ " lum (unguentum gallw cum opio), nutgall ointment 


with the addition of opium.— Ointment Of poplar-buda 
(unguentum populeum), lard In which poplar-buds and 
fresh leaves of belladonna, hyoscyamus, poppy, and ^a- 

of atavea- 


fresn leaves of belladonna, hyoscyamus, poppj 
num nigrum have been digested.— Olntmeni 


aor^ lard to which the coarsely seeds of Delphi^ 


um StapMsagria have Imparted Iheir active principle by 
heat.— Oleato-of-slnc omtment (unguentum zlncl olea- 
tl), equal parts of zinc oleate and soft paraffin.— Pagen- 
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g|tc!liill*i one to three parte of yeUov osid of 

meronzy enoldxty ot TaeeUn,>-Petroldttm olntmeiit, 
petrotokm.— Bed-iodide-of-mirinirsr ointment (an- 
raentamhydnugyri lodidlrobriX red iodide of mercury and 
simple ointmeni— Rad-oxld-of-meFOury ointment 
(unguentum hydrargyri oxidi rubri), red oxid of mercury 
and simple ointment. ~Bed-preolpltate Ointment. 
Same as rgd-oajid-qf-nureuryoinfynenl-^EeaillOintment 
(unguentum resime), resin cerate.— Boae-water olnt- 
mont (unguentum abuse rosse), an ointment of oil of al- 
monds, spermaceti, white wax, and rose-water. Also called 
Sabine ointment (unguentum sabime), sa- 
bine cerate.— Simple Ointment (unguentum, or uiiguen- 
tum simplex), a mixture of lard and yellow wax in the pro- 
portion of four to one, or with less lard and the addition of 
almond-oil. Simple ointment forms the base of various 
medicinal ointments.— Bpanlstl-llsr ointment. Same as 
cantJiaridea otnemenf.— Spermaoeti ointment (unguen- 
tum cetaceiX spermaceti, white wax, and oil of almonds.— 
Storax ointment, liquid storax and oiive-oiL— Stramo- 
nium ointment (unguentum stramonii), extract of stra- 
monium with lard or bensoln o}ntment.— Subchlorld-of- 
meronry ointment (unguentum hydrargyri subchloridi), 
calomel and laid. Also called ocUomel ointment. — Bulphu- 
rated-potaeh ointment (unguentum notassm sulphu- 
ratssX sulphurated potash and prepared lard.— Snlpnnr 
fltowent (unguentum sulphuris), sublimed sulphur with 
simple or boiisoinated lard.— Tannate-of-lead ointment 

a entum plumbi tannicl), tannic acid, subacetate of 
md lard.— TaunlO-acld ointment (unguentum act- 
di tannlci), one part of tannic acid with nine parts of ben- 
aoin ointment.— Thr Ointment (ungiientum picis li- 
quidffi), tar with suet or yellow wax.— Tartarated-anti- 
mony ointment, tartar-emetic ointment, same as 
anHmomal Tobacco ointment (unguentum 

tabacl), powdered tobacco and lard.— Turpentine oint- 
ment (unguentum terebinthinn), oil of turpentine, rcsiii, 
yellow wax, and prepared lard.— Tatty Ointment (un- 
guentum tutioB), iiupure oxid of zinc, or tutty, and simple 
ointment— VeratZlne ointment (unguentum voratri- 
nte), veratrine and simple or benzoinated lard — Tellow- 
oxid-of-mercury olntoent(ungueutum hydrargyri oxi- 
di flaviX yeUow oxid of mercury and simple ointment— 
Zinc ointment. Same as rCno^oxid oinfradnf.— Zlnc-OXld 
ointment (unguentum zinc! oxidi), oxid of zinc and ben- 
zoin ointment 

olseti V* aiid n. A Middle English form of me. 
oistt, n. A Middle English form of hont^. 
Oisterti W. An obsolete spelling of oy/iter. 
okt, ». A Middle English variant of oak. Chau- 
cer. 

0, K. [Origin obscure: usually said to have 
been orig. used by Andrew Jackson, seventh 
President of the United States, as an abbr. of All 
Corrcctf spelled (whether through ignorance or 
humorously) oil korrect ; but this is doubtless an 
invention. Another statement refers the use to 
“Old Keokuk,’^ an Indian chief, who is seid to 
have signed treaties with the initials “O. K.”] 
All right; correct: now commonly used as an 
indorsement, as on a bill, [(k)lloq.] 
oke^t, n. A Middle English form of oak. 
oke^ (dk), w. [=: Bulg. Serv. Wall. Hung, oka 
= Pol. oko^ < Turk. oAra, a certain weight.] 1. 
A Turkish unit of weight, used also in Greece, 
equal to about pounds avoirdupois. 

It [mastic .guinj continuos running all the month of 
August, and drops also in September, but then it is not 
good; the finest and best is called if'liscari, and sells for 
two dollars an oke. 

Pocoeke, Description of the East, II. ii. 4. 
Oke^t (dk), n. A variant of auk^ . 
okent. A Middle English form of oaken. 
Okeman (d-ke'ni-an), a. [< Oken (see def.) 
+ -iaw.] Of or pertaining to Lorenz Oken, a 
German naturalist (1779-lfir)l).- okenlan body, 
in anat., a Wolffian body, primitive kidney, or protone- 
uhron. 

okenite (d'ken-it), n. [< Oken (see Okenian) + 
-tfc2.J In mineral., same as Uyschmtc. 
okexM (d'kdr), n. [ME., also okur, oMr, okyr, 
ocker, < Icel. okr = Sw. ocker = Dan, aager = 
AS. wocor, increase, growth, fruit, = OFries. 
woker = D. woeker = MLG. woker = OHG. wuo- 
c}iar,wuohhar,wutichar^wuocher, MUG. wuocher, 
G. wucher = Goth, wokrs, increase, gain ; akin 
to AS. weaxan, wax, and ult. to L. augere, in- 
crease: see etc.] Usury. 

Oker, lieying, A wantonesse mickel serwe make. 

Politioal Poems, etc. (od. Furnivall), p. 236. 

Oker^t, n. An obsolete form of ocher. 
okerert (d'ker-6r), n, [ME., also okerar (= D. 
woekeraarzsOlAQt. w«ocfeamn,MHG. wuocherer, 
wuochercere, G. wucherer = Sw. ockrare), < oker, 
usury: see oA'crl.] A usurer. 

“An okerer, or elles a lechoure,” sayd Robyn. 
“With wronge haste thou lode thy fylc. ’’ 

LyteU Geste qf Mobyn Bode (Child's Ballads, V. 6.3). 

okeringt (d'kdr-ing), n. [ME., < oker^ 4- -ea/jrl,] 
Usury, 

Okonite (o'ko-nit), n. A vulcanized mixture 
of ozocerite ’ or mineral wax and resin with 
caoutchouc and sulphur, used as an insulating 
material for coveri:^ electrical conductors. 

n. [Formerly also ochra, okro, 
t^hro; W.Ind. (f).j A plant, Hibiscus csculen- 
<•«, an esteemed vegetable, cultivated in the 
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East and West Indies, the southern United 
States, etc. Seegumbo^. its seeds yield a fine food- 
oil, not, however, extracted on a commercially remunera- 
tive scale, and it produces a fiber apparently suitable for 
coarse bagging etc. See llibiscus and Ahelmosehus.-- 
Mnsk-OknL a. Abelmoschus. See om6er-w^— Wild 
Okra. See Malachra. 

01. An abbreviation of Olympiad. 

-Ol. [An arbitrary abbr. oi L. olleum), or of E. 
(afcoa)of.] In chem., a termination somewhat 
loosely used for various compounds, denoting 
‘oil* or ‘alcohol.* It should be applied strictly only 
to alcohols, hydroxyl derivatives of hydrocarbons, as gly- 
oerol, mannitol, quinol, etc. 

OlacineflB (ol-a-sin'e-e), n. pL [NL. (Endlicher, 
18B6), < Olfxx (Olac-) + -ineo','] An order of 
dicotyledonous polypetalous trees and shrubs, 
type of the cohort Olavales in the series Disci- 
florw, typified by the genus OInx, and charac- 
terized by the dorsal raphe, partially or com- 
pletely one-celled ovary, usually one-seeded 
fruit, and valvato petals, it includes about 276 spe- 
cies, of 4 tribes and 61 genera, widely dispersed through- 
out the tropics, with a few in South Africa and southern 
Australia. They are erect, climbing or twining, usually 
with alternate undivided feather-veined leaves, lloxiious 
petioles, and small greenish, yellowish, or white flowers. 

olamic (o-lam'ik), a. [< Ileb. eternity, 

eon, (. 'dlam, hide, conceal.] Pertaining to or 
enduring throughout an eon or eons ; lasting or 
continuing for ages ; constituting or measured 
by a period or periods much exce(‘ding in length 
any historical measurement of time; eoniah. 

But man fell, and lost the perpetual or olamic sabbatistu. 

imMtficca Sacra, XLIII. 778. 

olanin (o'la-nin), n. [< L. ol{euni), oil, + an- 
(imal), animal, 4* -iw2.] One of the ingredi- 
ents of the fetid empyrtiumatic oil obtained by 
distilling bone and some other animal matters. 
Brandc. 

Olax (6'laks), n. [NL. (Liunieus, 1749), so called 
in allusion to the unpleasant odor of the wood ; 

< LL. olaXy smelling, odorous, < L. olerc, smell : 
SCO olid.~\ A genus of shru))s and trees, type 
of the order Olaeinm and tribe Olacew, known 
by the three anther-bearing stamens and the 
drupe almost included within the calyx. There 
are about 30 species, natives of Australia and tropical Asia 
and Africa. I'hey are smooth evergreens, often climbing 
or thorny, usually with short spikes or racemes of small 
tiowors in the axils of two-raiikod loaves. O. Zeylardca is 
the malla-tree of Ceylon. Its leaves are eaten in curries, 
and its fetid, salty wood is used as a remedy in putrid 
fevers. 

old (did), a. [Also dial, aid, anid, oud, aud; 

< ME. old, aldy eld, < AS. eald, ONorth. aid = 
OS. aid = OFries. old, aid = D. oud = MLG. 
LG. aid, old = OHG. MHG. G. alt = Icel. ald- 
(in comp.) (also aldinn) = Goth, althds, old; 
orig. pp., ‘grown, increased ’(= L. altus, high, 
deep), with sulBx -d (see -d2, -ef/2), of the verb 
represented by Goth, alan, nourish, = L. alerc, 
nourish, > ult. E. aliment: sc^e aliment, alt, etc. 
For the pp. suffix, cf. cold, of similar forma- 
tion.] 1 . Having lived or existed a long time ; 
full of years; far advane(‘d in years or life: 
applied to human beings, lower animals, and 
plants : as, an old man ; an old horse ; an old 
tree. 

The aide auneian wyf hesost ho syttez ; 

The lorde lufly her by lent, as I trowe. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1001. 

For we are old, and on our quick’st decrees 
The inaudible and noisolf^ss foot of time 
Steals ere we can effect them. 

Stuik., All’s Well, V. 3. 40. 

2. Of (a specified) ago; noting the length of 
time or number of years that one has lived, 
or during which a thing or particular state of 
things has existed or continued ; of the age of ; 
aged: as, a cliikl three months old; a house a 
century old. 

And Fharoah 8ai<l unto .lacob, How old art thou? 

Gen. xlvil. 8. 

There is a papyrus in the Imperial Library at Paris which 
M. (^habas considers tht; tldejtt book in the world. 

J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Religions, vI. 6. 

3. Of or pertaining to the latter part of life; 
peculiar to or characteristic of those who are, 
or that which is, well advanced in years. 

And thcrforc lete us praie among 

That god send us paciens in oure olde age. 

Hymne to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 81. 

I’ll rack thee with old cramps. 

Shak., Tempest, 1. 2. .369. 

4. Having the judgment or good sense of a per- 
son who has lived long and has gained expen- 
enee; thoughtful; sober; sensible; wise: as, 
an old head on young shoulders. 

I never knew so young a body with so ofd a head. 

Shak., M. of V., Iv, 1. 164, 


Old 

Theo, who has idwayB been so composed, and lo clever, 
and so old for her age. Thackeray, Virginlanz, xxxv. 

5. Of long standing or continuance, (a) Begun 
long ago and still continued ; of long continuance or pro- 
longed existence; well-established: as, old customs; an 
old friendship. 

Thou hast fastid lorige, I wene, 

1 woldo now som mete wer sene 
Kor olde acqucyntaunce vs by-twene. 

York Plays, p. 180. 
An old leprosy in the skin of his flesh. Lev. xiU. 11. 
Remove not the old landmark. Prov. xxlii. 10. 

The great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, called 
the Devil and Butan. Rev. xli. 0. 

(b) Experienced ; habituated : as, ati old offender ; old in 
vice or crime. 

The King shall sit without an old disturber, a dayly In- 
croacher, and intiuder. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

6. Of (some specified) standiug as regards con- 
tinuance or lapse of time. 

In Ephesus I am but two hours old. 

Shak., C. of E., ii. 2. 160. 

7. Not new, fresh, or recent; having been long 
made; having existed long: as, an old house; 
an old cabinet. 

Ye shall sow the eighth year, and eat yet of old fruit 
until Gie ninth year. Lev. xxv. 22. 

Old Northumberland House, too, was all ablaze and a 
centre of attraction. First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 70. 
Hence— (a) That has lung existed or l>een in use, and is 
near, or has passed, the limit of its usefulness ; enfeebled 
or deteriorated by age ; worn out : as, old clothes, 

1'hy raiment waxed nut old upon thee. Deut. viii. 4. 
When 1 kept silence, my bones waxed old through my 
roaring all the day long. Ps. xxxli. 3. 

(6) Well-worn; effete; worthless; trite; stale: express- 
ing vuluelessnesB, disrespect, or contempt : as, an old joke ; 
sold for an old sung 

Now y(m see, sir, how your fooling grows old, and peo- 
ple dislike it. Shak., T. N., I. 6. 119. 

8. Dating or reaching back to antiquity or to 
former ages; Hubsisting or known for a long 
time ; long known to history. 

His elders war of the odde state, 

And of thaire werkes sumdel he wato. 

Uoly Rood (E. E. T. 8.X p. 98. 
It was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill. 

Mat. V. 21. 

In the dd times a man, whether lay or cleric, might 

K e himself of a crime, or charge laid against him, by 
wn oath and the oaths of others of equal station who 
might be willing to become his compurgators. 

R. W. Dixon, Hist, (-hurch of Eng., xix. 

9. Ancient; anthiuo; not modern; former: as, 
the old inhabitants of Britain; the old Romans. 
— 10. Early; pertaining to or characteristic of 
tho earlier or earliest of two or more periods of 
time or stages of develo)>mcnt: as, Old Eng- 
lish; the Old lied Sandstone. 

Ophidia are not known In the fossil state before tho 
older tortiaries. Ilvrley, Anat. Vert., p. 208. 

11. Former; past; passed away ; disused; con- 
trasted with or re|)laced by something new as 
a substitute; subsisting before something else: 
as, he built a new house on the site of the old 
one; the old regime; a gontlemn.n of the old 
school; ho is at his old tricks again. 

Old things are passed away ; l»ehold, all things are be- 
come new. 2 (^or. V. 17. 

Seeing that ye have juit off the dd nmn with hJs deeds ; 
and have put on the new man Col. iil 9, 10. 

Why, woman, your liushaiid is in his ohf limes again. 

Shak, M. W. of W., iv. 2. 22. 

12. Long known; familiar; lienco, an exnthet 
of affection or cordiality: as, an old friend; 
dear old fellow ; old boy. 

Go thy ways, dd lad. Shak., T. of the 8., v. 2. 181. 

13. Old-fashioned; of a former time; hence, 
antiquated: as, an (dd fogy. 

He is a very holiest and worthy man, but of the dd 
stamp. Sniff, Mem. of (’apt. Crelchton. 

14. Great; high: an intensive now used only 
when preceded by anot her adjective also of in- 
tensive force: as, a. fine old row; a high old 
time. [Colloii.] 

Madam, you ninst come to your uncle. Yonder ’s old 
coil at lionit*. Shak., Much Ado, v. 2. 98. 

We shall haiic old breaking of neckes. 

Dekker, If it be not good the I»cvil Is in it. 
Mast. It has been stubborn weather. 

See. Gent. Strange work at sea: I fi'ar me there *s dd 
tumliliiig. Fletcher, LMlgrini, Iil. 7. 

I imagine there is dd moving amongst them. 

A. Brewer, Lingua, 11. 6. 

Mass, hero will be dd firking ! 

Middleton, Game at Chess, ill. 1. 

Here *8 dd cheating. 

Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl. 
New for old. Bee new. — Of old, from early times; in 
ancient days; long ago. [In this phrase dd is used as a 
substantive. Bee eld.] - Old Bogy, boBst, boy, Catho- 
lics. Colony, county. Bee tho nouns.- Old continent, 
(o) The continent of Europe. (6) The mass of laud com- 
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prising Europe, Asia, and Africa, in oontradlstlnotion to 
the new eontinent, consisting of North and South Amen* 
ica.— Old Court Party, see court. Old Dominion. 
See dominion.— Old EngllBh. (a) See Elfish, 2. (6) The 
form of black letter used by English printers of the six- 
teenth century. 

i)lD of tfie <ei]ctttnt^ C<tltttr^ 


or demeanor reeembling that of an old person ; 

preoociousness. 

old-flold birch. The American variety of the 
white birch. 

old-field lark. Same as field-lark. See cut at 
meadow4ark. 

old-field pine. Same as lohlolVy^mm, 

Old Ephraim, the grisslybear^ tarsus AorriKf<»._r Western old-fo^sh (61d-f6'gi-ish), a, [< old fogy + 


faaJLCMXUl 1^1 SAOSJ 

u. S.] -Old foundaUqn,jfold, gqo8^>ex^^ Hjmdred, 


etc. See the nouns.— Old Harry. Old One, Old Scratch, 

humorous names for the devil. — Old Iinun. the oldwlfo or 
long-tailed duck, Ilarelda ylao»’af^.-^ldJapaJ]L Latin, 
maid, etc. See the nouns.— Old lady, a noct^d moth, 
Marmo maura: an Kngllsh collectors' name.— Old man. 
(a) See man. {b) In mining, ancient workings: a term 
used in Cornwall, (c) A fall-grown male kangaroo. [ Aus- 
tralia.]— Old mustache, Nick, OlL See the nouns. 
Old One. See Old Harry.— Old FtObabilitles, the chief 
signal-officer of the Signal-service Bureau: sonietlines 
called Old Prob. [Colloq. , U. S. ] - Old Red Sandstone. 
See sandstone.— Old salt, an old and experienced sailor. 
—Old school, a school or party belonging to a former 
time, or having the character, manner, or opinions of a 
bygone age: as, a gentleman of the old Mchool.— Old 
School Presbsrterlan. see Presbyterian.— Old Scratch. 
See Old Harry.— Old sledge, a game . same as all-fours. 
— Old song, a mere trifle ; a very low i>ricc : as, ho got it 
for an old song.— Old BOW, a plant, MelUotm e^oerulea.— 
Old style, Testament, etc. See the nnuTis.— Old Tom, a 
strong variety of English gin.— Old wife, (a) A prating 
old woman : as, old wives' fables, (b) A man having habits 
or opinions considered peculiar to old women, (e) An ap- 
paratus for curing smoky chimneys; a chimncy-cap or 
cowl, (d) See oldwife. ■ Old World. See wtyrld.—T!h» 
Old Covenant. See oof;enfmt.—^e old gentleman. See 
gsndeman.— The old masters. See master^.^^yn. 1. 
Aged, Elderly, Old,tsic See aged.—S, 9, and 10. Ancient, 
Old, Antique, etc. (sec afieieiUi), pristine, original, primi- 
tive, early, olden, archaic. 

Old-ageat (ourajd), a. [< old age + -cd2.] Of 
or pertaining to old a(?o ; aged. [Rare.] 

Olde-aged experience goeth beyond the flno-witted Phy- 
losopher. Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 

old-clothesman (dld'kloTn/Zman), n, [< old 
clothes -f mnn,'\ A man who purchases cast- 
off garments, which, after being repaired, are 
offered for sale. Those too bod for repair are sold to 
uaper-makors, torn up to make shoddy, or sold for manure. 

olden^ (drdn), t>. [< old + -cwi.] L intrans. 
To OTow old ; agtj ; assume an older appearance 
or character; become affected by age. 

His debates with his creditors . . . harassed the feelings 
of the humiliated old gentleman so severely that in six 
weeks ho oldened more than he had done for fifteen years 
before. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xvill. 

II, trans. To age ; cause to anpear old. 

oMen^ (ordn), «. [< old + an adj. suffix 

irreg. attached to an adj.] Old; ancient. 

Blood hath been shed ere now, i* the olden time, 

Ere humane statute purged the gentle weal. 

Shak., Macbeth, ill. 4. 75. 

Oldenlandia (dl-den-lan'di-fl), n, [NJj. (Plu- 
mier, 1703), named after l1. B. Oldenland, a 
Danish botanist who traveled in South Africa.] 
A genus of gamopetalous plants of the order 
Eubiacece and the tribe HedyoHdcw, known by 
the mauy^ minut.e angled seeds, narrow leaves, 
entire stipules, and four stamens. There are about 
80 species, tropical and suhtropiaol, mainly Asiatic. They 
are slender, erect or sureading, smooth, and branching an- 
nuals, with opposite leaves, and small white or rose pani- 
oled flowers, u. umbeUata is the Indian madder or s^ya- 


-tVfAt.] Bike or characteristic of an old fogy; 
behind the times ; slow to accept anything new. 

old-fogyism (61d-f6'gi-izm}, w. [< old Jogy + 
-tsm,] The character or views of an old fogy; 
fondness for old or antiquated notions and 
ways. 

old-gentlemanly (dld^en'tl-man-li), a. [< old 
gentleman + -iy^.] Characteristic of an old 
gentleman. 

So, for a good cld-gentiemanly vice, 

1 think 1 must take up with avarice. 

Byron, Don Juan, i. 216. 

old-grain (old'gran), n. A name given to dark 
sx>ots and discolorations on leather, arising 
from imperfections in tanning, exposure to 
dampness, mildew, etc. 

oldbam (ordam), n. [Named from Oldham, its 
original place of manufacture, in Lancashire, 
England.] A coarse cloth in use in the middle 
ages. 

oldhamite (61'dam-it), n, [Named after Dr. 
Oldham^ director* (1862) of the Indian Geological 
Survey.] Native calcium sulphid detected by 
Maskelyne iu the Busti meteorite, it occurs in 
small brownish spherules showing cubic cleavage; it is 
also optically isotropic, and is hence inferred to be iso- 
metric in crystallization. 

Oldhaven beds. In Eng, geol., one of the divi- 
sions of the Lower Eocene. The group so designated 
lies at the base of the London clay, and, although only from 
'2u to 40 feet in thickness, is highly fossiliforous. 

old-light (old'lit), a, and n, I. a. Favoring the 
old faitli or principles ; specifically, in Scottish 
cedes. hist,f favoring the principle of a connec*.- 
tion between the church and the state. The 


‘01(1 and New Light Controversy” in the Burgher and 
Antiburghor churches regarding the province of the civil 
magistrate in matters of religion, about the end of the 
eigliteetith century, led to socc^ions from these bodies, 
and the formation of the Old Light (or Original) Seceders. 

II. n. Eccles,, a person holding old-light doc- 
trines. 

old-line (dld'lin), a. Of the old line or direc- 
tion of thoi^ht or doctrine ; conservative : as, 
an old-line Whig. 

oldlyt (old'li), adv. Of old; in the olden time. 
Ellts, Letters (1625«37). 

old-maid (old-mad'), n, 1. The house- or gar- 
den-plant Vinca rosea, [West Indies.] — 2. A 
gaping clam : same as gaper, 4. 

old-maidhood (old-mad'bfid), n, [< old maid 
+ -hood.'] The state or condition of an old 
maid ; spinsterhood. 

Marriage for deliverance from poverty or aid-maidhood. 

George Eliot, Essays, Analysis of Motives. 

old-maidish .(old-ma'dish), a, [< old maid + 
-ish^.] Like an old maid ; characteristic of an 
old maid. 


root. 

old-ewe (old'u), n. The ballanwrasse. [Prov. 

(old'fast), a. Having an aged look 
or appearance. 

Tis not the roundure of your oid-faced walls 
Can hide you from our messengers of war. 

Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 259. 

old-fashioned (old-fash 'pnd), a, 1. Formed 
in a fashion which has become obsolete ; anti- 
quated : as, an old-fashioned dress. 

Evenr drawer in the tall, old-fashioned bureau is to be 
opened, with difficulty, ana with a succession of spasmodlo 
Jerks ; then, all must close again, with the same fidget v 
reluctance. ^Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iL 

2. Partaking of the old style or old school; 
oharacterizi'd by antiquated fashions or cus- 
toms; suited to the tastes of former times. 

Some . . . look on Chuuccr as a dry, old fashioned wit, 
not worth reviving. Dryd^ Pref. to Fables. 

With my hands full of dear old-fashioned flowers . . . 
and bottles of colour. 

B. Broughton, Cometh up as a Flower, p. 38. 

3. Characterized by or resembling a person of 
mature years, judgment, and experience; hence, 
precocious: as, ah old-fashioticd child. 

A neat, quiet, old-fashioned little servant-girl, of twdve 
or fourteen. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, v. 48. 

“Sjna. 1 and 2. Ancient, Old, Antique, etc. See aneSenlit. 

old-fashionednesB (old-fash'ond-nes), n. 1. 
The property or condition of being old-fa^- 
ionea; simirarity to what is now past or out 
of date; retention of characteristics formerly 
prevalent but now exceptional. — 2. Conduct 


Cliild, don't be so precise and old-maidish. 

Mms. D'Arhiay, (Camilla, v. 8. (JOavies.) 

old-maidism (old-ma'dizm), n. [< old maid -f- 
-'ism.] The state or condition of being an old 
maid ; advanced spinsterhood. 
old-man (old-man'), n. The southernwood, Ar- 
temisia Abrotanum. 

old-man's-heard (old-manz-berd'), n. 1. See 
Clematis. — 2. Bsjne as long-moss. — 3. Same as 
fringe-tree. [U. 8.] — 4. A species of Equise- 
tum; also, sometimes, one of species of other 
genera. [I>ov. Eng.] 

old-man's-eyehrow (old-manz-i'brou), n. An 
Australian species of sundew, Drosera binata. 
old-man’ S-head (old-manz-hed'), n. Same as 
old-man cactus. See Cercus, 
oldness (old'nes), n. The state of being old, in 
any of the senses of that word, 
old-saidt (old'sed), a. Long since said ; said of 
old. Spenser, Shep. Cal., July, 
old-school (dld'skbl), a. Of the old school ; of 
earlier times ; as originally or formerly estab- 
lished, propounded, or professed; old or old- 
fashioned. 

Adam, according to this old-eehod Calvinism, was the 
Federal Head, the representative of his race. 

AT. A, Bev,, OXIIH. 19. 

old-slghtedness (aid'sl^ted-nes), n. Presby- 
opia. 

ola-aqnaw (old'skwft), n. Same as oldwife, 1. 
oldster (fild'stftr), n, r< old + star, after young- 
ster,] 1. An old or oldish person ; a man past 
middle Ufe. [Colloq.] 


I know ofdfteft who have a savage pleaanre In makliiff 
boys drunk. Thaekeray, A Night’s Blessure^ L 

2. In the British navy, a midshipman of four 
years’ standing, or a master’s mate. 

X became the William Tell of the party, as having been 
the first to resist the tyranny of the oldsters. 

Marryat, Frank Mlldmay, it {Davies.) 

old-time (dld'tlm), a. Of old times; having 
the characteristics of old times; of the old 
school; of long standing. 

OldJdme and honoured leaders like Mr. Bright. 

B. J. Hinton, Eng. Radical Leaders, p. 861. 

old-timer (old-td'mer), n. 1. One who retains 
the views and customs of former days ; an old 
person who clings to habits and modes of 
thought now obsolete. [Colloq.] 

Old-timers unanimously declared that in the new-comer 
had indeed arisen another 'J'auslg. 

Music and Drama, XIII. iz. 14. 

2. One who has long occupied a given place or 
position ; one who has grown old in a place, 
profession, etc. [Colloq.] 

In reply to his last remark 1 said, “But you forget, old 
man, that most of us old-timers, aa you call us, are ix>or 
now ! ” New Princeton Bev., V, 122. 

oldwife (old'wlf), ; pi. oldwives (-wivz). 1. 
The long-tailed sea-auck, Harclda glacialis, of 
the family tido' an d the subfamily JMiqulinw. 
The male in the breeding season has the two middle tail- 
feathers lance-linear and long-exserted. The bill is black, 
tipped with orange ; the plumage is blackish or white, 
varied with reddish and silver-gray tints. In winter the 



Oldwife {HartUia slaciahs). 

(Male, in full siunnier plumage ; fenuilc in the background.) 


long tail-feathers do not exist, and the rt^ddish parts are 
replaced by gray. The oldwife breeds in the arctic re- 
gions, both on sea-coasts and on large inland waters, and in 
winter is generally dispersed in temperate regions. It is a 
lively, voluble duck, having a kind of song ; it is an expert 
diver and a rank feeder, and the flesh is nut savoiy. The 
nest is placed on the ground; the eggs aie 0 or 7 In num- 
ber, drab-colored, and about 2 inches long by 1$ broad. 
Also called old hilly, old granny, old Injun, old molly, old- 

n w, and south-southerly. 

II ichth., one of 8evt‘ral different fishes, (a) 
The alewife. (b) The nienhadeu. [Local, U. S.J (c) The 
toothed herring. IMaiyland.J (d) The spot or hifayette, 
JAostomus obliquus. iFloiida. | (e) The tlle-flsh, Batistes 
capriscutt, and others of the same genus. [Southern United 
States and Bonniidus.] (/) An Australian fish, Enoplosue 
armatus. [Port Jackson, New South Wales.) 
old-witch grass. A common weed-grass of 
Nortli America, Panicum eapillarCy having a 
very effuse compound panicle, 
old-womanish (old-wum'an-ish), a, [< old 
woman + -ish^.] Like or characteristic of an 
old woman. 


It is very easy and old-womanish to offer advice. 

Sydney Smith, To John Allen. 

old-woman's-bitter (61d-wi!ira'anz-bit'6r), n, 

1. Same as majoe-bitter. — 2. A West Indian 
tree, Citharexylon cinereum. 

old-world (old'w^?rld), n. 1. Of the ancient 
world ; belonging to a prehistoric or far bygone 
age; antiquated; old-fashioned. 

Like an dd-world mammoth bulk’d in Ice, 

Not to be molten out. Tennyson, Princess, v. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or eliaracteristie of the Old 
World (Europe, Asia, and Africa) as distin- 
guished from the New World or America. — 3, 
Specifically, of or pertaining to the continents 
of the eastern hemisphere as known before the 
discovery of America; paleogean: as, the old- 
world apes. 

olet, n. A Middle English form of oil, 

-ole. [< L. oleum, oil: see oil. Cf. -ol.] In 
chem,, a termination having no very precise sig- 
nificance. See -ol and -oil, 

Olea (6'16-a). n, [NL. (Toumefort, 1700), < L. 
olea, < (Jr. hXaUi, the olive-tree: see <w7.] A 
genus of trees and shrubs, type of the order 
OlmcecB and the tribe Oleinem, known by the 
oily drupe and induplicate calyx-lobes. Thera 
are about 86 species, natives of Asia and AlMca, the Mai^ 
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XiUrnd^ Mid New Z^and. Thay ara imall trees 
or shn^witli valuable hard wood, onKMite undivided 
leaves, and rather small fra«rant flowers, chiefly in axillary 
clustors. (See dies and ofeostsr.) 0. vndufoto and 0. Co- 
perm of tne Cape of Good Hope are there called <nm- 
and 0, wrrucosa is called dive-wood» 0, ^mpiOalta 
in India yields khow-wood, of which combs^ etc., are made. 
0. Cunninghamii, the black maire of New Zealand, yields 
a denser hard, and durable wood. 0. panieukUa is the 
Queensland olive. 

OleaceSB (6-l§-fi'sf-5), w. pi [NL. (Lindley, 
1835), < Olea + An ordor of dicotyle- 

donous eamopetalous trees and shrubs, of the 
cohort GenUanaleity typified by the genus Olea, 
and characterized by the two stamens and the 
ovary of two cells each with two ovules; the 
olive family. It embraces 300 species, of 4 tribes and 10 
genera, natives of warm and temperate regions. They 
arc generally smooth shrubs, sometimes climbing, and bear 
opposite leaves without stipules, usually a small bell- 
sliaped four*parted calyx, aioiirdobed corolla, large an- 
thers, and a capsule, berry, or drupe as fruit, 
oleaceous (o-le-a' shins), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Oleace(p\ 

OleacinidflB (©'''le-a-sin'i-de), n. pi [< Oleacina, 
the typical geniisj* + -tdo?.] A family of gastro- 

S ods : same as QlandinwUe. 
eaginOUS (o-le-aj'i-nus), a, [= F. oUaginmx 
= {5*- oleagivoso (with suffix -om, etc., 

< L. -oititfi ) ; Pg. also oleagineo, oily, < ML. oleago 
(oleagin-), oil as scraped from the body of a 
bather or wrestler, < L. oleum, oil : soe oil'\ 1. 
Having the qualities of oil; oily; unctuous. — 
2. Figuratively, effusively and affectedly po- 
lite or fawning; sanctimonious; oily. 

The lank party who snuffles the responses with such 
dleaffinoua sanctimony. F. W, Farrar^ .fulian Homo, xx. 

oleaginousness (o-le-aj'i-nus-nes), w. The state 
of being oleaginous or oily; oilinoss, either lit- 
eral or figurative. 

oleamen (6-le-a'men), n. [< L. oleamen, an oil- 
ointment, < oleum, oil : see oil'] A liniment or 
soft unguent prepared from oil. 
oleander (o-le-an'd(^r), n. f= D. Q. Sw. Dan. 
olefwfhr, < ¥» oleaudre = Sp. olmndro, cloendro 
= T*g. elitendro, locndro = It. olmndro (ML. 
lorandrnni, lanriendum, arodandrum)^ corrupt 
forms, resting on L. oUa, olive-tree, and laurus, 
laurel, oih, rhododendron : see rhododendron,] 
Any plant of the genus Nerium, most often 
N, (Meander, the ordinary specdes, a shrub of 
indoor culture from the Levant, having lea- 
theory lance-shaped leaves and handsome deep 
rose-colored or white flowers. The sweet oleander 
is jy. odorum, a species from India with frugi'ant blossoms. 
The loaves and flowers of these ulants are poisonous, and 
especially the bark. Also eiilleu rose-bay. 

oleander-fern (d-le-aii'd(or-fern), «. A widely 
distributed tropical fern, (Hcandra neriiformis, 
having coriaceous oloander-like fronds. 
Oleandra (o-le-au'drii), w, [NL. (Cavanilles, 
171)4): so called frohi a rosoinblance in the 
fromls to the leaves of the oleander; < F. oUU 
andrr, oleander: see oleander,] A small genus 
of polypodiaceous ferns, mostly restricted to 
the tropics. They have wide-creejdng scandent jointed 
stenife, and entire lanceolate-ellipticul fronds, with round 
sori in one or two rows near the midrib. Six species are 
known. 

oleandrine (6-le-an'drin), n. [< oleander + 
-inF^,] An alkaloid, the poisonous principle of 
thci oleander, it is yellow, amorphous, and very hitter, 
soluhlo very slightly in water, hut more freely in alcohol 
and ether. U. S. Dispensatory. 

Olearia (6-le-a'n-a), n. [NL. (Moench, 1802), 
said (by Wittstein) to bo so named from Adam 
Olearius (died 1()71), librarian to Duke Freder- 
ick III. of Holstein-Gottorp.] A genus of plants 
of the order the tribe Asteroidem, and 

the subtribo Heterochromnr. it is characterized 
by shrubby stems, capillary pappus, naked receptacle, 
achones not compressed, and involucral bracts many- 
rowed, dry, and without herbaceous tips. There are about 
81) species, 68 in Australia, the others In New Zealand and 
islands near, ropresonting there the northern genus As- 
for. They have usually altemate leaves, and rather large 
heads with white or blue ray-flowers and yellow or pur- 
plish disks. The common name daisy-bush belongs to 
various Now Zealand species, and is sometimes adopted 
for all plants of the genus. O. ilic(folia is culled New 
Zealand hoUy. 0. steUnlata is the snow-bush of Victoria. 

oleaster (d-le-a8't6r), n, [= Sp. Pg. It. oleastro, 
< L. oleaster*, tho wild olive, < the olive: see 

Olca and -aster,] 1. The true wild oliv^ Olea 
Oleaster, — 2. Any plant of the genus Elmag- 
®®P<^<‘ially i?. angusUfolia, also called wild 

oleate (6'le-at), n, [< ole(i€) + •-ate^,] A salt 
of (deic acid.— oleate of meroury, yellow oxid of 
mercury and oleic acid : used as a substitute for mercurial 
Ointment. —Oleate Of veratrixie, veratrino dissolved in 
oleic acid. 

Otocranal (d-l^-kra'nal), a, [< olecranon + -al] 
Pertaining to the olecranon. Also olecranial 
258 
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oleeranarthrltiB (a-ie-kr&-na.r-thri^ti8), n. 
fNL., < Or. iiUKpavw, the point of the elbow, + 
apBpov, joint, + In pathol, inflammation 

of the elbow-ioint. 

olecranial (o-le-kra'ni-al), a. Same Molecranal 
Olecranoid (o-le-kra'noid), a, [< olecranon 4* 
-oid,] A bad form for oleoranal — Olecranoid 
foesa. See/osmi. 

olecranon (d-lf-kra'non), n. [C£. F. oUerdne ; 
< Gr. idUnpavov, contr. of (Aevdupavtw, the point 
of the elbow, < uAhy, the ulna (see ell\ ulna), 
4* Kpaviov, skull, head : see cranium,] A process 
forming the upper or proximal end of the ulna. 
In man the olecranon forms most of the greater sigmoid 
cavity of the ulna, is received in the olecranon fossa of 
the humerus during extension of the forearm, and receives 
the insertion of the triceps extensor muscle. It forms the 
bony prominence of the hack of the elbow. Also called 
antsmeuM process. See cut uwCbt forearm. 
olefiant (6 'lo-fi-ant), a, [= F. oUfiant, < L. 
oleum, oil,^ 4- -ficare, make (seo -^v).] Forming 
or producing oil— olefiant gas, the name originally 
given to ethylene or heavy carbureted hydrogen. It is 
a compound of carbon and hydrogen in the proportion 
expressed by the formula C2H4, and is obtained by heat- 
ing a mixture of two measures of sulphuric acid and one 
of alcohol. It was discovered in 1796. It is colorless, 
tasteless, and combustible, and bos an aromatic ethereal 
odor. It is so called from its property of forming with 
chlorln an oily compound (C2II4CI2X ethylene dichlorld, 
or the oil of the Hutch chemists, 
olefine (o'l^-fin), n, [< olcf(iant) + A 

general name of hydrocarbons having the for- 
. mula CnR^n^ homologous with ethylene: so 
called from their property of fonning oily com- 
pounds with bromine and chlorin. Tike Dutch 
oil or liquid. 

oleic (6'Ie-ik), a, [< L. oleum, oil (see oil), 4- 
-lie.] Pertaining to or derived from oil. Also 
date.— Olelo acid, O18H34O2, an add which exists in 
most fats in combination with glycerol os a compound 
ether (triolein), and is obtained mmi them by sapunltloa- 
tion oHho fats with an alkali. It is an oily liquid, hav- 
ing a slight smell and a pungent taste, and below 14** C. 
crystallizes in brilliant colorless needles. It enters large- 
ly into the composition of soaps, foimlng with potash soft 
soap, and with soda hard soap. 
olejJferous (o-lo-if'e-rus), a. [< L. oleum, oil, 
4- ferre = E. fecar^l] Producing oil ; yielding 
oil : as, oleiferous seeds, 
olein (6'lo-in), n, [< L. olmm, oil, 4- One 
of the most widtdy distributed of the natural 
fats, the trioleic other of glycerol, having the 


formula C3H5(C|glljjjiOo)Q. it is a colorless oil at 

ordinary temperatures, wlfli little ’ " ' ^ 

oil ’ * ' 


odor and a faint sweet- 
ish taste, insoluble in water, readily soluble in alcohol and 
ether. It becomes solid at 21 F. H is not found pure 
in nature, hut the animal and vegetable fatty oils consist 
largely of It. Also elain. 

OleinesB (o-lS-in'e-e), n, pi [NL. (Hoffmanns- 
egg, 1806), K Olea 4- -in€a\] A tribe of the 
order Oleaeeee, distinguished by the fruit, a 
drupe or berry with a single seed, it contains 
11 genera, of which Olea (the typical gonusX Phillynrea, 
Osrnanthus, ChionaiUhuSt lAnuteiera, NoteloMt and Juiyus- 
tram are important 

olema, W. See ulema. 

olonti client, W- [Appar. a form of the word 
which is represented in K, by eland (D. eland, 
G. elend, elen, etc.): sec ehmd] The eland. 

Hee commaunded them to kill flue Olens or great Deere. 

Hakluyt's Voyages^ I. 284. 

Their beasts of strange kinds are the Losh, the OUen, 
the wild horse. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 479. 

olent (o'lent), a, [< L. olens {olent-), ppr. of 
smell. Cf. odor, etc.] Smelling; scented. 

The cup be fa butterfly] quaffs at lay with olent breast 

Open to gnat, midge, bee, and moth as well. 

Browning, Ring and Book, n. 128. 

oleo (o'le-6), n, 1. An abbreviated form of 
oleomargarin, — 2. Same as oleo-oil 

oloograpll (6'le-p-gi*af), n, [< L. oleum, oil, 4- 
Gr, ypd(f>eiv, write.] A picture produced in oils 
by a jirocoss analogous to that of lithographic 
printing. 

oleograpllic (6He-p-graf'ik), a. [< oleograph-y 
4" -Tr.] Of or pertaining to oleography. 

oleoarapliy (d-le-o^'ra-fi), n, [< L. oleum, oil, 
4“ Gr. -ypa^la, ypa<l>€fv, write, 3 1 . The art or 
process of preparing oleographs. 

Oleography differs from chromo lithography only In 
name, and is a mere vulgar attempt to imitate oil paint- 
jiig. Nnoye. Brit., XI v. 700. 

2. A process, devised by Moffatt, for identifying 
oils by the study of their characteristic lace-like 
patterns when floating on water, 
oleomargarin, oleomargarine (6^l§-o-mar'ga- 
rin), n, [< L. oleum, on, 4- E. margarin,] A 
granular solid fat of a slightly yellowish color, 
obtained from the leaf-fat or caul-fat of cattle : 
so named by the inventor of the process of its 
preparation. Ilie fat is first carefully cleaned from 
adhering impurities, as bits of flesh, etc., and then thor- 
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oughiy washed in cold .water. It is next rendered at a 
temperature of 180^ to 176" F., and the mixture of oily 
products thus obtained Is slowly and partially cooled, till 
a part of the stearin and palmatin has oiyslallized out. 
Under great hydraulic pressure the parts which still re- 
main fluid are pressed out : after a time these solidify, and 
are ready for market. This substance has been largely 
used as an adulterant of butter. When oleomargarin is 
churned in a liquid state with a certain proportion of fresh , 
milk, a butter is produced which mixes with it, while the 
buttermilk imparts a flavor of fresh butter to the mass, 
making so pencct an imitation that it can scarcely be 
distinguished by taste from fresh butter. A refined 
fat strongly resembling that obtained fi’om beef-fat is 
got from lard by similar treatment. Also, in commerce, 
called simply oleo. 

oleometer (o-le-om'i^-tcu ), n, [< L. oleum, oil, 
4- Gr. jLihpov, measure.] An instrument for 
ascertaining the weight and purity of oil ; an 
o]a3ometer. 

oleon (6'le-on), n, [< L. oleum, oil: see oil] 

. A liquid obtained by the distillation of a mix- 
ture of olein and lime. 

oleo-oil (6'le-6-oil). n, A deodorized Ipw-^ade 
fat, used as an adulterant of dairy products, 
and for other puiqioses. Also called neutral 
lard and oleo. [Trade-name.] 
oleophosphoric (o'-'le-o-fos-for'ik), a, [< L. ole- 
um, oil, 4- E. phosj^horic,] Consisting of olein 
and phosphoric acid: applied to a complex acid 
contaiiiod in the brain. 

oleoptene (o-le-op'ten). n. Same as elwoptene. 
oleoresin (o^le-^-rez'in), n. [< L. oleum, oil, 4- 
rcsina, rosin: ’see resin,] 1. A natural mixture 
of an essential oil and a rosin, forming the vej^e- 
tablo balsams. — 2. hiplmr,, a fixed or volatile 
oil holding ri'sin and sometimes other active 
matter in solution, obtained from ether tinc- 
tures by evaporation. The olooreslns used in medi- 
cine are those ot Aspidiumor male- fern, capsicum, cubeb, 
iris, liipulin, ginger, and black pepper; the last is nearly 
the same as the substance long known as ml of black pep- 
per, a by-product In the manufacture of piperina. 
oleore^OUB (o^le-o-rez'i-nus), a. [< oleoresin 
+ -owAf.] Of the nature of oleoresin. 

Dissolving any oleo-resimus deposit in a little rectified 
spirit. Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 289. 

oleosaccharum (o'-' le-o-sak'a-rum ), n. [< L. ole- 
um, oil, 4- NL. saeelid'um, sugar: Beosaccharum,] 

A mixture of oil and sugar, which is somewhat 
more miscible with water than oil alone, 
oleose (o'lo-6s), a, [< Tj. oleosus, oily: see ole- 
oi/.v.] Kamo as oleous. 

It’s not unlikely that the rain-water maybe endued with 
some vegetating or proliflek virtue, derivM from some sa- 
line or oleose paitlcles it contains. 

Ray, Works of Creation, L 

oleosityt (6-le-os'i-ti), n. [< oleose, oleous, 4- 
-itjf,] The proiierty of being oleous or fat ; oili- 
ness; fatness. 

How knew you him? 

By his viscosity, 

His oleosUy, and his Buscitability. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist^ 11. 1. 

oleous (o'le-us), a, [= F. huileux = Sp. Pg. It. 
oleoso, < li. oleosus, oily, < oleum, oil: seo oil] 
Oily; having the nature or character of oil. 
Also oleose. 

It Is not the solid port of wood that bumeth, but the 
(A.emis moisture thereof. HoUand, tr. of Blutaroh, p. 820. 

oleraceous (ol-e-rfi'shius), a, [< Jj. oleraesvs, 
resembling lierbs, < olus (o7f?r-), pot-herbs. Cf. 
aU’xanders.] In hot,, of the nature of a pot- 
herb; fit for kitchen use : ajiplied to jdaiits hav- 
ing esculent properties. 

Olericulturally (ol"e-ri-kurtur-al-i), adv. With 
refereiici* to olericulturi* ; in olericulture. 

The Dwarf Kales.— Do (’ainlclle does not bring these 
Into his cluBsiflcation as otteiing true tyjies, and in this 
perhaps he is right. Yet, tlmaUuraUy considered, tliey 
are quite distinct. Amer. Nat, XXll. 807, 

olericulture (ore-ri-kuKtur), n. [< L. olus, 
(oler-), apel-herl), 4- eulfura, culture.] Ingar- 
dming or agrieultvre, tlu* cultivation of plants 
having esculent proportieH,particularly such as 
are pot-lierbs. 

olf (ulf), [Said to be a var. (if so, through 
df) of olp. a var. of a/pl, the bullfinch.] The 
bullfinch, Fyrrhula vulgaris. Also olp and 
oln. [ Pro V . Ihig.] — Qreen olf. Bame as greenfinch, 1. 
oliact (ol“fakt'), V, t. [< L. olf acta re, smell at, 
freq. OT olfaeerc, smell, scent, < olore, smell, 4- fa- 
mv*, make : see /ac^.] To smell. [Humorous.] 

There is a Machiavelian plot, 

Though every nare olfact It not. 

S. BuUer, fludlbras, 1. 1. 742. 

olfaction (ol-fak'shon), n. [< olf act 4- -ion,] 
The sense of smell br faculty of smelling; an 
olfactory act or process ; smell ; scent. 

He thought a single momentary olfaction at a phial con- 
taining a globule the size of a niustanl seed, moistened 
with the decillionth potency of aconite, is quite sufficient. 

Nature, XXXVII. 289. 
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olfactive (ol-fak'tivj, a. [a= P. olfaeUf ss "Pg, 
olfetcHvo; as olfact + 4vc,'] Same as oUactory, 
oliactometer (ol-fak-tora'e-t6r), n. [< L. ol^ 
facerfy suioll (see olfact) y + Qi. fihfHw, mea- 
suro.] An instrument for measuring the acute- 
ness of the sense of smell. 

Dr. Zwaardemakcr, of TTtrecht> . . . has constructed an 
instrument which he calls an olfactometer. It consists 
simply of a kIsss lube, one end of which curves upward, 
to be inserted into the nostril. A shorter movable cylin- 
der, made of the odoriferous substance, fits over the straight 
end of this glass tube. On inhaling, no odor will be per- 
ceived so long as the outer does not project beyond the 
inner tube. The further we push forwaru the outer cylin- 
der, the larger will be the scouted surface presented to the 
in-rushing column of air, and the stronger will he the odor 
perceived. Science, XV. 44. 

olfactor (ol-fak'tor), n. [< L. as if **olf actor (of. 
fern. olfactrix)^ne who smells, < olfacercy smoll : 
see olfact,'] The organ of smeil; tlie nose. 
[Rare.] 

If thy nose. Sir Spirit, were anything more than the 
ghost of an alf actor, 1 would offer thee ii pinch lof snuff). 

Southej/. 

olfactory (ol-fak'to-ri), a. ami n. [= P. olfac- 
toirc = Bf). Pg. olfatorio = It. offal torio, < NL. 
^olfaetorias (L. neiit. as a noun, a smelling- 
bottlo, a nosegay), < offacervy smell : see oIJ'act,] 
I, a. Making or causing to smell; oiToctiiig or 
Otherwise pertaining to olfaction; having the 
sense of smell or providing for the exorcise of 
that faculty : as, an olfactory organ. The olfactory 
nerves, present in nearly all vertebrates, are slender fila- 
ments in man, about twenty in number, arising from the 
under surface of the olfactoi’y bulb, or terminal part of the 
rhinenccphalon or olfactoi-y lobe. The lobe is primitively 
hollow, being a tubular proiioss whoso cavity is continu- 
ous with that of the iirosoiicepholic vontric.le, and it Is 
of much greater relative sise in tlio lower than In the 
higher vertebrattm. In the latter the olfactoiy lobes are 
reduced to a pair of solid flattened bands, like bits of 
tape, and improperly receive the name of dtfactary nerves, 
which properly applies only to the nnmerons fiiamonts 
artsing from tne iiulbons end of the so-called ulfacb^ry 
nerves, penetrating the cribriform plate of the ethmoid 
bone through numerous minute foramina, and ramify- 
ing through the Hchiieiderinii mucous membrane of the 
nose. Also olfactive. Bee cuts under Elaemobranchii, en- 
cephalon, naml, and Olfactozy angle, 

in anal., the angle formed with the basicranial axis by the 
plane of the cribriform plate.— OlfactOZT bulb. Hee 
^6.— Olfactory crus, the rhlnocaul. Olfactory fo- 
ramina. Sec/orar/»e». --01faotoryglomeruli. Beeg/o- 
memfiM.— Olfactory lobe. Bee looe, and cuts under 
brain, uptic, and suIchh. - Olfactory pits. Bee nit. -- Ol- 
factory tuber. See inber. Olfactory tubercle. Satne 
as earuncvla mammillarie (which see, under caruncula). 

II. n.\ pi. olfactories (-riz). The organ of 
smell; tne nose as an olfactory organ ; usually 
in the plural. [Oolloq.] 
olibant (ol'i-ban), «. Bame as olihanum. 
olibanum (q-Jih'a-num), w. [= F. olilmn = Bp. 
olibano = l*g. It. blihanOy < ML. oUhavnmy appur. 
< Ar. ul-lnbdHy < at, tlie, + Itihdn (> Gr. 
votj, L. libanm), frankincense.] A pim-rt‘sin 
yielded by trees of tlie genus Bosu'cllia in the 
Bomali country, it is obtuinod by incisions in the bark, 
and appears in commerce in the form of hardoiie<i tears 
and Irregular lumps of n yellowish color. It has a pleas- 
ant aromatic odor, neighteiied by heat, and its eliief nsc is 
as incense. In medicine it is nearly disiised. Stoo frank 
inoenee. - Aftloail Olibanum, the ordinary olibanum, the 
Arabian being inferior, and now scarcely collected. - In- 
dian Olibanum, a soft fragrant resin yielded by the salai- 
tree. Botnmllia serrata ^including B. thwrifera), in parts of 
India, and locally used as incense, 
olidf (ol'id), a, [< L. olidus, smelling, emitting 
a smell, < oltire (randy oWv)y smell: see olrnU] 
Having a strong disagreeable smell. Sir 7’. 
lirownv. 

Of which did and despicable liquor I chose to make an 
instance. Bojfle, Works, 1. «88. 

OlidoUBt (ol'i-dus), a. [< L. olidusy smelling; 
see otui and ~om,] Bame as olid. 
olifauntf, a. An obsolete form of elephant. 
oligandrous (ol-i-ganfdrus), a. [< Gr. 
few, + (ivin) i(iv6f)-)y a male (in mod. bot. a sta- 
men). Gf. Gr. oAiyav^pocy thinly peopletl, of same 
formation.] In //of., having few stamens; ap- 
plied to a plant that has fewer than twenty 
stamens. 

oliganthoUB (ol-i-gan'thns), a. [< Gr. b^iyo^'y 
few, 4- diHois, a flower.] In hot.^ few-flowered, 
oligarcll (ol'i-glirk), n. [= F. oligarqne = It. 
oligarcoy < Gr. bhydg^f/v, an oligarch, < 6A/yof, 
few, + rule. Ci. oligarchy.] A member 

of an oligarchy ; one of a few holding political 
power. 

ronvenlent access from the sea was a main point, and 
we can therefore understand that the gi'ound by the ooaat 
would he first settled, and would TemaJn the dwelling- 
place of the old citizens, the forefatliersof the diyarehc of 
Uie groat sedition. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 856. 

oligarchal (ol'i-gar-kal), a. [< oligarch + -a/.] 
Same as oligarchic. 
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olinrcMc (ol-i-jgilr'kik)« a, [ae F. oUgaroMque 
sBp. oligdrqmeo s Pg. It. oligarehico, < Gr. 
hkiyapximy pertaining fo oligpchy, < ohyapx^t 
oligarchy: see oligarchy.] Pertaining to or of 
the nature of oligarchy or government by a 
few; administering an oligarchy; administered 
as an oligarchy or by oUgarcha; constituting an 
oligarchy, 

TheHdraion . . . would stand in the ol^areAio quarter 
on the low ground near the agora. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 367. 

oligarchical (ol-i-gar'ki-kal), a. [< oligarchic 
4* -a/.] 1 . Relating to oligarchic goveniment ; 

characteristic of oligarchs. — 2. Constituting an 
oligarchy; oligarchic. 

Oligarchist (ol'i-gttr-kist), n. [< oligarch-y 4- 
-wf.] An advocate or supporter of oligarchy, 
oligarchy (oFi-gfi-r-ki), n. ; pi. oligarchies (-kiz). 
[= F, oligarchie ss 8|). oUgarquia = Pg. It. oli- 
garchkiy <Gr. oXtyap^pay government by the few, 
< oX/yof, few, 4“ apxeiv, rule. Of. oligarch.] A 
form of government in which the supreme power 
is vested in the hands of a small exedusive class ; 
also, collectively, those who form such a class 
or body. 

We have no aristocracies but in contemplation, all oli- 
garchies, wherein a few rich men domineer. 

Burton, Anat. of Id el., p. 213. 

In the (ireek commonwealths the best definition of de- 
mocracy and digarohy would be that in the democracy 
political rights are enjoyed by all who enjoy civil rights, 
while in the digarchy political rights are conftuod to a 
part only of those who enjoy civil rights. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Tjects., p. 290. 

oligarticular (oHi-gar-tik'u-lilr), a. [< Gr. 
o//>of, few, 4“ L. articvlusy a joiiit: see articu- 
lar,] Confined to a few joints, as an arthritis, 
oligemia, oligasmia (ol-i-je'mi-a), n. [NIj. oH- 
gwmiOy < Gr. bXiyoQy little, 4- a/jtwi, blood.] In 
pathol.y that state of the system in which there 
18 a delieiency of blood. Compare anemia. 
Oligiste (ol'i-jist), w. [< F. oltgisfCy so called 
as containing less iron than the related mag- 
netic oxid; < Gr. oXtyiaroe;, least, superl. of 
few, little.] One of several varieties of native 
iron sosquioxid, or hematite, 
oligistic (ol-i-jis'tik)j a. ( < ohgiste. 4* -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to oligiste, or specular iron ore. 
oligistical (ol-i-jis'ti-kal), tt. [< oligistic 4- -al.] 
Bame as oligistic, 

oligocarpoust (oFi-go-kiir'pus), a. ( < Gr. oMyogy 
few, 4 - Kapir6(;, fruit.] * In hot,, having few' fruits, 
Oligocene (oFi-go-sen), a. [< Gr. oX/yof, little, 
4“ Kdtvot;, recent.*] In geoh, a division of the 
Tertiary series, including groups formerly 
classed' in part as Upper Eocene and in part 
as Lower Miocene, The rocks classed as Oligocene 
are partly of fresh- water and brackish origin, and partly 
marine. 'I'hey are especially well developed in the Pails 
basin, in northern Germany (where this name was first 
lUiposcd by BeyrichX and in Switzerland. The important 
oniiation known as the Molaese belongs partly to the 
Oligocciio. The vegetation of that period was varied and 
irittuvsting, and indicative of a decidedly warmer climate 
than that at present prevailing. Beds referred to the 
Oligocene extend from Morlda through to Texas, and are 
characterized by the presence of OrlntoidcH tnarUelli, a 
widely distributed foraminifer. 

The so-called Oligocene deposits . . . were originally 
calknl by Conrad, who first characterized them, the Vicks- 
hui'g beds, and ny me have been designated tlie *‘Orbi- 
biidic,” from the great abundance of Orbitoides Mautelli, 
their most distinctive fossil. 

UeUprin, U. 8. Tertiary Geol., p. 3. 

Oligochseta (oFi-go-ke'ta), n,pl. [NL., < Gr. 
oAtyo^y few, 4- long hair, mane. J An order 

or a class of climtopod annelids, including the 
earthwomiH and lugworras, or the terrieolons 
aiid limicolons worms: so called from the pau- 
city of the bristling foot-stumps or parapodia. 
The Oliffochreta are abranchiate, ametabolous, and monoe- 
cious. They have been divided into Terricdm and fAmi- 
edve, and also into four ordere bearing other names. The 
terra is contrasted with Pdychceta. Also Oligooheetoe. See 
cut under Naia. 

oligochaBtous (oFi-gp-ke'tus), a. Having the 
characters of the OlihocheBta, 
oUgOCholia (ol’'i-go-Ko'li-ft), n. [NL., < Or. 
bhyocy few, little, *4- x^^v) bile.] In pathol,, 
scantiness of bile. 

O^OChrome (oFi-go-kr6m), a. and w. [< Gr. 
oAlyogy few, 4- /pw/ia, color.] I. a. Painted in 
few colors: especially applied to decorative 
work: as, oligochrome decoration of a building 
or a room. 

II. w. A design executed in few colors, 
oligocbromemia, oligochromsBiitla (oPi-go- 
kr 9 -me'mi-fi ), n. [NL. oUgochromcmiay < Gr. oli- 
yof , few, littTe, 4- color, 4h blood.] In 

pathol, y scantiness of hemoglobin in red blood- 
corpuseles. 
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oIlgodMe (oFi-^klfts), n. [< Gr. hXiyoc, little, 
4* a breaking, fraeture.] A sodarlime 

triclinie feldspar, the soda predominating. See 
feld^r. 

oligOCFBtic (ol^-go-sis'tik). a. [< Gr. 6X^of, 
few, 4- xburif, bidder (cysi) : see cyst.] Hav- 
ing few cysts or cavities: as, oUgocysHc tu- 
mors. 

oligocsfthemia, oligoc^liflBinia (oPi-go-sl- 

the'mi-g.), n. [NL, oligocythwmiay < Gr. oAfyof. 
few, 4- 'iciirof, a hollow (a cell), 4* a) my blood,] 
In pathol, y a condition of the blood in which 
there is a paucity of red corpuscles. 

Oligodon (oFi-go-don), n, [NL., < Gr. bUyoQ^ 
few, 4- bdohq (bbovT-) = E. tooth.] A genus of 
colubriform serpents giving name to the family 
Oligodontidco, There are many species, of In- 
dia, Ceylon, and neighboring islands. 
Oligodontiae (oFi-go-doiFti-de), n.pl [NL.,< 
Oligodon {-odont-) 4- -idw.] A family of colubri- 
form serpents, typified by the genus OUgodonj 
related to the Ceuamariiacp. There are aeveral gen- 
era ami about 40 species, some of whioh are known as 
ground-enakee and epotted addera. 

oligogalactia (oF'^i-go-ga-lak'ti-a), n. [NL., < 
Gr. oXiyogy few, little, 4- ydXa (ya^a/cr-), milk: 
see galactia.] In pathol., scantiness of milk- 
secretion. 

oligoglottism (oPi-go-glot'izm), n, [< Gr. bXi- 
yog, ^w, 4- y/iwrro, tongue (see glottis), 4- -ism,] 
Blight knowledge of languages. [Rare.] 
oHgomania (oF'i-go-ma'ni-a), n, [NL., < Gr. 
bliyogy few, little, + pxivla, madness: see mania.] 
Mental impairment which is especially evident 
in only a few directions: nearly equivalent to 
monomania. 

The reasons . . . are sufficient to justify the substitution 
of the term oligomania for monomania. 

Medicai News, 1. 472. 

oligomerOllB (ol-i-gom'e-ms), a. [< Gr. bXiyogy 
few. + ptpfK', part.] 1”. Having few segments 
of tne body, as a inolhisk. Huxley. [Rare.] — 
2, In bot.y having few members, 
oligometochia (ol-'-'i-go-me-to'ki-a), n. [NL., 
< Gr. bXiyogy few, 4* ptroxy, a participle.] Hpar- 
ing use of participles or participial clauses in 
composition: opposad to polymetochia. Amer. 
Jour, rhilol. ylt. 144. 

oligometochic (oF'i-go-me-to'kik), a. [< oligo- 
metochia 4“ -ic.] Containing or using but few 
participles. Amer. Jour. Fhilol.y IX. 150. 
Oligom^rodi (oF'i-go-mi-6'di), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
oAtyog, few, 4" /wg, muscle, 4* song.] A 
group of birds nearly equivalent to Mesomyodi: 
opi)Osed to Aertmyodi. lIsedbyBclaterlnlSSOasasub- 
order of Peumrea, covering the I/aploophmce, Ileteromeri, 
ai»d Deamodactyli of Oarrod and Forbes, and coinmehond- 
Ing eight families -- Oxyrhamphidee, Tyrannidae, Pipridoe, 
CdingidoB, Phytotomid^, Pittidcc, Phuepittidee, and Eury- 
Icemidce. 

oligomyodian (oFi-go-mi-d'di-an), a. Same as 
oligomyoid. 

oligomyoid (oFi-go-mi'oid), a. [Prop. *oligomy- 
oac : see Oligoniyodi.] In ornith.y having few or 
imperfectly differentiated muscles of the syrinx: 
applied to a lower series of birds of the order 
VassereSy such as the Clamatorcs or Mesomyodiy 
and sj'nonymous with mesomyodian, but of loss 
exact signification. 

oligomyoidean (oFi-g^mi-oi'de-an), a. Same 
as oligomyoid. 

oligonite (ol ' i - go - nit), n . [< oligon(-spar) 4- 
-ite^.] A variety of siderito or carbonate of iron, 
containing 25 per cent, of manganese protoxid, 
found at Ehrenfriedersdorf in Saxony. 
oligon-Bpar (oFi-gon-spar), n. [Accom. of G. 
oligonspathy < Or. oAiyoVy neut. of bXiyog, little, 
few, 4* G. spath, spar.] Same as oligonite. 
oligophylloUB (oFi-go-fiFus), a, [< Gr. bVtyog, 
few, 4- iftvXXov, a leai.] In hot., having few 
leaves. 

oligOBpermia (oFi-go-spdr'mi-a), n. [NL., < 
Gr. bAi}ogy few, little, 4- anippa, seed.] In pa- 
thol. y deficiency of semen. 
oligOBpermoUB ( 0 F''i-g 0 -sp 6 r'mu 8 ). a. [< Gr. bh- 
ydareEppog, having few seeds, < okiyog, few, + 
ffnf’ppa, seed.] In bot.y having few seeds. 
OligOBporea (oPi-go-sp6're-6), n, fd, [NIi., < 
Gr. bkiyogy few, 4- ffTropof, seed.] An ordinal 
name given by Schneider to the minute para- 
sitic sporozoans of the genus CoccidiuMy whose 
cysts produce a small definite number of spores, 
oligosporean (oFi-go-spo're-an), a, and n. I, 
a. Of or pertaining to the Oligosporea, 
n. n. A member of the Oligosporea, 
oligOSporoUB (oFi-go-spo'rus), a, [< Gr. bU- 
yog, few, 4* awdpog, seed.] Same as oUgospo- 
rean. 
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olitfostemonoiui (oFi-go-stem'^-niifl). a. [< Gr. 
wTyof, few, + (nijMv, taken in sense of * stamen 
see stamen A In hot, same as oUgandrous. 

liable (oFi-^-si-lab'ik), o. [< oligosyU 


+ -io.] Of tnree or fewer syllables, as a 
word; trisyllabic, disyllabic, or monosyllabio: 
opposed to polysyllabic, [Rare.] 

Word! ... of less than four f syllables! ... are oligo- 
ty^bie, Buck'n Handbook qf Med. Soieneee, VlXl. 516. 

oligOByllable (ol'i-go-siFa-bl), n. [Cf. Gr. oAi- 
yoavMapla, the having few syllables, < oXiyo^, 
few. + syllable ; %^QsyUahlc,\ A worn 

of three or fewer syllables : distinguished from 
polysyllable, [Rare.] 

OUgotbkOUS (ol-i-got'o-kus), a, [< Gr. oMyoc, 
few, + TlsreiVy Tesnvy bear.] Having few at a 
birth : applied in ornithology to birds which lay 
four eggs or fewer. [Lktlo used.] 
oligotrophy (ol-i-got'ro-fi), n, [< Gr. bh'yogy 
little, + Tpo^fj, nourishment.] Lloficiency of 
nutrition. 

oliguria (ol-i-gu'ri-a), n, [NL. , < Gr. oMyo^y few, 
little, + ovpovy urine.] lupathol.y scantiness of 
urine; diminished secretion of urine, 
olinda (d-lin'd|l), n, [8ee def.] A sort of hunt- 
ing-knife made at Olmda in Brazil, 
olio (o'lio), n, [Formerly also oglio, with the 
common mistake of -o for -a in words adopted 
from 8p. (cf. bastinado) ; for ^oUa = Sp. oUa = 
Pg. olha (both pron. ol'ya), an earthen pot, a 
dish of meat boiled or stewed, a medley, = OF. 
olle, ole, < L. olla, a pot : see olla.'] 1. A savory 
dish composed or a gi'eat variety of ingredients, 
as stewed meat, herbs, etc. 

To make . . . pleaBure to rule the table, and all the re- 
gioiiB of thy Boul, is to make a man less and lower than an 
oglio, of a cheaper value than a turbot. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835X I. 703. 

Wo to the Mulberry Garden, where Sheres is to treat us 
with a Spanish Olw, by a cook of his acquaintance that is 
there, that was witli my Lord in Spain. 

* Pepys, Diary, IV. 146. 

2. A mixture ; a medley. 

Bon Jonson, in his “Sejanus" and “Catiline," has t?lven 
us thlR (Mo of a play, this unnatural mixture of comedy and 
tragedy. Dry den, Essay on Di‘am. Poesy. 

8. A miscellany ; a collection of various pieces : 
chiefly applied to a musical collection, 
oliphantt (ol'i-fant), n, 1. An obsolete form 
of elephant. — 2.* A hunter’s or warrior’s Korn 
made of ivory: used in the middle ages, more 
frequently as a decorative piece of furniture 
than as a musical instrument, 
oliprancef (ol'i-praus), w. [< ME. olipraunee, 
oJypraunce, pride, vanity (?) ; appar. of OF. ori- 
gin, but no evidence appears.] 1. Probably, 
pride; vanity. 

Of rych atyro ys here avaunce, 

Prykyng here hors wyth olypraunce. 

Hob. (\f Itrunne, Hnndlyng Syniic, p. 145. 

Thus in pryde olijnraunce his empyro he lialdes, 

In lust A in lechery e, & lothelych werkkes. 

Alliterative Poems {ed. Morrifi), ii. 1849. 

2. Kudo, boisterous merriment; a romping- 
match . Holloway. ( Tialliwell) , [Pro v . En g. J 
olisatrum (d-li-sat'rum), w. See aUmnders, 1. 
olitory (ol'i-to-ri), a. and n. [< L. olitorius, of 
or belonging to a kitchen-gardener, or to vege- 
tables, < bliior, a kitchen-gardener, < (dns, kitch- 
en vegetables, pot-lierbs: sei* olvraccous.'] I. 
a. Producing or used in growing pot-herbs 
and kitchen vegetables : equivalent to Htchen- 
or vegetable^ in the cqmpounds kitchen-garden, 
vegetable-garden . 

Now was publish'd my “ French Gardener," the first and 
best of the kind that introduc’d y*' use of the OliMnie gar- 
den to any purpose. Evelyn, Diary, Dec. (3, 1(558. 

n, w.; pi. olitories (-riz). 1. A vegetable or 
other potdierb of the kinds commonly grown 
in kitchen-gardens. 

Pliny indeede enumerates a world of vulgar plants and 
(fitories, hut they fall infinitely short of our pnysic gar- 
dens, books, and herbals, every day augmented by our sedu- 
lous botanists. Evelyn, To Mr. Wottoii. 

2. A kitchen-garden. 

None of the productions of the olitory affect finery. 

Uervey, Meditations, I. 79. 

oliya (o-li'vft)^ n. [NL.,< L. oUva, olive: see 
oftuc.] 1, Olive-tree gum. — 2. In conch.: {a) 
[cap.] The typical genus of OUvidw, founded 
I^ugiii^re in 1789 ; the olives or olive-shells, 
(ft) PI. Olivas (-vttz). Any species of Oliva; an 
olive-shell. Bee ent nt olive-shell. — 3. Fl.oUvo! 
Gve). In anaty the olivarv body of the brain. 
Olivacea (ol-i-va's^-a), n, pi, [NL., < Oliva + 
^®^*] A family of* gastropods: same as Oli- 

(ol-i-va'shius), a, [< NL. *olivacetuSy 
\ li, oma, olive : see olive, "I In goal, and bot, of 
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an oHve-green color; olive-men.— .Ollvaoeoua 

those members of the Tyranwtda whose pre- 
vaiUng ^loration Is olivaceous. They are very numerous, 
esp^uiUy in tropical and subtropical America, and gen- 
erally of small size for their family. Those of the United 
States nearly all belong to the genera CofM^pus and Empi- 
domw. See the cuts under these words, and olive-tyrant. 
oliwadert, a. [For ^olumter (?), < F. olivdtre, 
OF. olivastrcy olivo-colored : see olivasUr,^ Of 
a color approaching that of olive ; olivaster. 

A train of Portuguese ladies, . . . their complexions 
(Hivader and sutficiently unagreeable. 

Evelyn, Diary, May 80, 1662. 
olivary (oPi-va-ri), a, [= F. olivaircy < L. oli- 
variusy of or belonging to olives, < oHva, olive: 

see olive, ] Resembling an oli ve Olivary body 

in anaZ., a ganglion of the oblongata lying on either side 
Just laterad of the pyramid, and forming an oval projection 
on the surface just below the pons. It consists of the 
nucleus olivarls inferior with a covering and filling of 
white matter. Also called tqfm'or olivar^f body, or iiderior 
olive, and corpus serniowofe.— Olivary eminence, in amt, 
a small rounded transverse process of the body of the 
sphenoid bone, just in front of the pituitary fossa, in re- 
latiun with the optic chiasm. Also called olimry proceM, 
or tubercnlum sellas. — Olivary faBClcUlUS. See /ascum- 
lus. -Olivary peduncle, the whoh^ mass of fibers enter- 
ing the hilum of the olivary body, 
oliyastert (ol-i-vas'tcr), a. [< OF. olimstrey F. 
olivdtre = Bp. It. olhasfroy < L. (divuy olive : see 
olive and -aster, here used adjectively.] Of the 
color of the olive; dull-green. 

But the countries of the Abyssenog, and Barbary, and 
Peru, where they are tawny and (Mmster and pale, are 
generally more sandy and dry. Itnemi, Nat. Hist., § 399. 

olive (til'iv), u, and a. [< ME. otirpy olyre, < OF. 
olive, also olie, F. olive = Bp. Pg. It. olivay < L. 
oliva, an olive, not orig. L., but derived, with orig. 
diganiina, < Gr. rXa/a, Attic //um, an olivo-troe, 
an olive. Cf. IXatov, olive-oil, oil : see oil.'] I, n, 
1. The oil- tree, Olca EungucOy cultivated from 
the earliest times in Syria and Palestine, and 
thence in remote anticpiity distributed througli- 
ont the whole Mediterranean region : in recent 
times it has been successfully jdanted in Aus- 
tralia, southern ( ’alifornia, and elst' where. The 
olive is of low stature (some 40 feet) with rounded top ; 
the trunk and branches arc apt to be gnarled and fantas- 
tic, and the leaves arc stiiall and lancc-shapod, dull-green 
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above and silvery beiieatli ; the general effect is that of an 
old willow. It is an evergreen, great longevity and pro- 
ductiveness, and thrives in poor and dry calcareous and 
sandy soils. Of the cultivated variety (O. saliva) some 
twenty or tliirty subvarieties are recognized. The wild 
variety (0. Oleast^) has short iilunt leaves, the branohes 
more or less spiny, and a wortidess fruit. It is native in 
southern Kuropo as well ns Asia The olive was ancient- 
ly sacred to Pallas, and its leaves were used for victors’ 
wreaths among the (.reeks and Romans. (See (livedvranch.) 
The value of the ollvu lies chierty in the fruit ; but its wood 
also is valuable. (Hire inun or Lecca ytmi. {oliva) exude.s 
from the bark, and wasfoniierlv used as a stimulant, while 
the bark Itself has served as a tonic. 

2. The fnxit of the common olivo-troe, a small 
ellipHoid dmxte (th«^ “InMTy^^), blnish-black in 
color when fully ri]>(‘, it is an important source of 
oil (see olive-oil) and Is also largely t;oii8uined In the form 
of preserved or pickled olives, consisting of the green- 
colorcd unripe drupes, first soaked in water containing 
potash and lime to expd bitterness and then buttled in 
an aromatized salt liquid. 

3. A tree? of Home other BpecicH of Oleay or of 
some other gc^nns rew'mbJing the olive. Bee 
Oletty and ]>hras(‘H below. — 4. The color .of the 
unripe olive ; a color composed of yellow, black, 
re(i, ami white in such proportions as to form a 
low-toned dull green, slightly yellow.— 5. Same 
as oliva, 1.— 6. A perforated plate in the strap 
of a satchel or traveling-bag, through which the 
stud or button passes to fasten it.— 7. A long 
oval button over wliich loops of braid are passed 
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as a fastening for cloaks, etc. — 8. In anat, the 
olivary body of the medulla oblongata.— 9. In 
conch,, an olive-shell. — 10. In ornith,, the oys- 
ter-catcher, Hixmatopus ostrilegus, C, Ewain- 
son. [Essex, Eng.] —American olive, the devil- 
wood.— Bastard or mock olive, in Australia, Notelosa 
ligiudrina and S. lonyifulia, the latter also called Botany 
Bay oh»e.— California olive, the Californian mountain- 
laurel, Umbelhdaria CcUifomica.- Fragrant or Bweet- 
Bcented olive, Onnanthus Holly-leaf- 

ed olive, a fine compact shrub from .lapan, Osnmnihus 
(plea) Uwifolui.— QneeiialHJiA olive, Olea jmnicnlata . — 
Bpurge-Ollve, the mczcrcon.— White Olive. See Halle- 
nu.— wild olive. («) The X}riinitive form of the common 
olive (see def. 1); also, in India, Olea dioica. {b) One 
of various trees of other genera : in Europe, EUmynus 
angvstifolia, Rims Cotinm, and ThymHoea ^immunda 
{Daphne Tkymelcm)', in the West Indies, Itontia dtiphnoi- 
des, Ximmia Americana, Tcrminalia Buceras, and T. capi- 
tata ; in India, Pnirardiva Roxburyhii. 

H, a. Relating to the olive ; of the color of 
the unripe olive ; olivacioous ; of a dull, some- 
what yellowish ^een; also, of tlie color of the 
olive-tree, which in gen(jrai (dTecft is of a dull 
ashen-green, with distinctly silvery shading, 
oliveback (oFiv-bak), w. Tho olive-backed 
thrush, 2\irdus swain soni. it is widely distributed 
in North America, and is one of the common thrushes of 
the eastern parts of the United States, like the wood- 
thrush, hermit-thrush, and voery. The upperparts arc of a 
uniform olivaceous color, the lower are white, tinged with 
tawny and marked with a profusion of blackish spots on 
the breast; the length is about 7 inches. This thrush is 
migratoi’y and Insectivorous, and a fine songster ; it nests 
in hushes, and lays pale greenish-blue eggs spotted with 
rusty- brown. 

olive-backed (ol ' i v-bakt), a . Having the back 
olivaceous: as, the olive-backed thrush. See 
oliveback. 

Olivebark-tree (ol'iv-biirk-tre), w. A West In- 
dian tree, Ternnnalia Buceras; also, one of other 
species of T(‘rmin(dia. 

olive-branch (ol'iv-brAnch), n, 1. A branch 
of tlie oliv(*-tree, the (emblem of i>eaee and 
plenty (in allusion to the olive loaf pluckt 
off broiiglit by the dove sent out by Noali). 

Peace, with an olive branch. 

Shall fiy with dove-like wings about all Spain. 

IaisVs Dominion, fv. 4. 

Thy wife shall he as (he fruitful vine upon the walls of 
thine house, thy children likis tho olive branches [“olive- 
plants" in the anthoriztui vorsio)i| round about thy table. 

Ps. cxxviii. 4, in Book of Uonimon Prayer. 

ITeneo, in nllusion to the last (piotation — 2. 
2)1, (/hildren. [I In morons.] 

May you ne’er moot with Keiids or Babble, 

May OUw. BrioicheM crown your Table. 

Prior, ’fho Mice. 

There wore hardly “(luartors" enough for the bachelors, 
let alone those bloshcd with wife and olive-branches, and all 
iimiiner of make-shifts were the result. 

Harper's May., LXXVI. 791. 

olived (ol'ivd), a. [< olive + -cd'i.^ Decorated 
willi olive-tTM‘t^s or -branehi's. 

Green as of old each oliv'd portal smiles. 

T. Warton, Triumph of Isis. 

olive-green (oFiv-grtln), n. Bee g)'ccn^. 
oliveness (ol'iv-nes), w. oiivf^ color; tho state 
of being olivaceous in color, ('ouc.s. 

Olivenite (ori-ve-nit), n. [Ad}i})ted from the 
orig. G. olwencrz (‘olive-ore’); < (J. oliven, gen. 
(in comi>.) of olive, olive, + -/ 7 r 2 .] An arseni- 
at(^ of eo])per, nsiiHlly of an olive-gr(*en color, 
oe.eurriiig in jo’ismatic crystals, and also in rein- 
form, granular, and fibrous enists. Thr latter 
forms have snrnetimcs a yellow to lirowii color. Also 
called iMve-(re, and the fibrous kinds vmsi-coxtjier. 

olive-nut (ol'iv-nut), u. ’rii(' fruit of s))ecies 
of JCla ocarpus. 

olive-oil (ol'iv-oiF), n. A oil expressed 
from the pericHTp or ]>nl]> of tin' common olive. 
It is an insipid, inodorous, ))ab -yrlIow or greenish-yellow, 
viscid ttuid, unctuous to tlir feel, iiitlaiiinuible, itieapahlcof 
combining w itb water, and iu*nrly insoluble in alcohol. It 
is the liuhti St of all llir (Ixed oils, and Is of the luui-drylng 
class. It Is very largely used as a food. In countries 
where It Is produe«:d it i.s employed in cookery and serves 
as butter u itb Im ad . in Kngland and Ameiica its table use 
is ehiefly that of a salad-dressing. In medicine it is em- 

f loyed juincipally in liniments, ointments, and plasters, 
nferior grades H< iTe for lubrication, illumination, woolen- 
dressing, and soan-making. For the Ijest oil tho fruit 
should he picki'd just bcfoie it is ripe enough to fall, and 
ground at once, ’Phe first pressing, without application 
of water or heal, yields Hryin oil. 1'he second pressing, 
aftei subjecting the marc to the action of boiling water, is 
not quite so good ; a third yields the inUrUr pyrene uU. 
Olive-oil is extensively adulterated with cotton-soed, ara- 
chis, anil other oils. Italy leads in the production and 
exjMirt of olive-oil. Also calb-d siveet-oil. 
olive-ore (oFiv-or), n. Bame as olivenite. 
olive-plum (oFiv-plum), n. Any tree of the ge- 
nus EUcodendron, or its fruit. 

Oliver^ (oFi-v(*r), n, [Afmar. from the proper 
mime Oliver, ME. OUrcr, < F. Olivier, ‘\ A forge- 
hammer in which the hamme^r is fastened upon 
one end of an arm or handle, the other end of 
which is attached to an axle. The hammer is worked 




Olivc-iiliell or RJcc- 
slifll (O/truz porphy- 
ria). 

Any bird of the 
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by the alternate action of a spring that ralaei the hammer 
and treadle-mechanism by which the foot of the operator 
forces the hammer down to deliver its blow. 

The (UwT is a heavier hammer worked with a treadle. 

FoHniglMy Rbv., N, S., XXXIX. 832. 

Oliver’-^ (ori-v6r), n, [A vaor. of elver ^ eeUfareJ] 
A young eel. [Prov. Eng.] 

Oliveret, n, [ME., < OF. oUvier ss Pr. Oliver = 
Sp. olivera = Pg. oliveira, an olivo*tree, olive 
(cf. ML. oUvarium, an olive-yard, nout.),< L. oH- 
vfxritiSf of or belonging to olives: soo olivary.'] 
An olive-grove ; an olive-tree. 

They brende alle the comes in that lond, 

And alle lier olivereti and vynes eek. 

Chaucer^ Monk’s Tale, 1. 46. 

The two felowes that fledden he comen to their felowes 
that were discended vnder an olymre hem for to resten. 

Merlin (B. E. T. 8.), Hi. 641. 

Oliverian (ol-i-ve'ri-an), n, [< Oliver ( hoc def . ) 
+ -ian,] An adherent of Oliver Cromwell ; an 
admirer of the character or policy of Cromwell. 

A cordial sentiment for an Oliverian or n republican. 

Godurin, Mandcville, xll. 

olive-sliell (ol'iv-shel), w. In conch. ^ any mem- 
ber of the Olividcc. 
olivet (ol'i-vet), n, [Appar. < 
olive + -ef.J A false pearl; 
especially, in French indus- 
tries, a pearl of the kind manu- 
factured for export to savage 
peoples. Gom\)Vi,Ti\false 2iearl, 
lioman pearly mu]ei pearl. 

Olivetan (ol'i-vet-an), n. [< 

Oliveio (see def.) + -an.] A 
member of an order of Bene- 
dictine monks, founded in 
1313, at Siena, Italy: the 
name was derived from the 
mother-house at Monte Oli- 
veto, near Siena, 
olive-tree (oi'iv-tro), n. [< 

ME. olive-ire j olyf-tree^ etc.; 

< olive + tree.] tioe olive j 1. 
olive-t3^ant (ol'iv-ti^rant), n. 
subfamily Ekmiinw, 
olive-wood (ol'iv-wfid), n. 1. The wood of 
the common olive, it is of a brownish -yellow color, 
boantifiilly veined, hard, and suited to flue work, being 
well known In the form of small ornamental articles ; in 
Europe it is somotimes used for furniture. 

2. Tne name of two trees, ElwodenHronorieniale 
of Mauritius and Madagascar, and E. ausirale 
of Australia. 

olivewort (ol'iv-w6rt), n. Any plant of the 
natural order Oleaecm. 

olive-yard (ol'iv-yard), n. An inclosure' or 
piece of ground in which olives are cultivated. 
Ex. xxiii. n. 

OlividSB (o-liv'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < Oliva {< L. 
oliva. olive : see olive) + -idw.] A family of 
raohigloBsate gastropods, typified by the genus 
Oliva; the ofives or olive-shells. The head is 
small, the siphon recurved, and the foot often incloseB 
a iNirt of the shell, and has cross-gruuves on each side in 
front, separating the propodium from the main portion nf 
the foot. The shell Is long, with a shoi-t spire, a narrow 
mouth notched in front, and plicate columella ; it is finely 
polished, and is much used for ornamental purposes. The 
c^^les are numerous in tropical seas. See cut under olive^ 

oUvlfonn (p-liv'i-ffinn), a. [< L. oliva, an olive, 
•f forma, form.] Having the form of an olive ; 
specifically, in conch., resembling an olive-sludl. 
olivil, olivile (ol'i-vil), n, [< mive + -il, -ih\] 
A wlxite, brilliant, starchy powder obtained 
from the gum of the olive-tree. 
oUvin, olivine (ol'i-vin), n. [< olive + -fw2, 
-inc2.j A common name of onrysolite, espe- 
cially of the forms ooeurring in eruptive rocks 
and in meteorites. See chrysolite, 
olivin-diabase (ol^i-vin-di^a-bas), n. A rock 
closely allied to diabase, and also to olivin- 
gabbro. According to Kosonbusch, olivin-diabase, of 
which the essontiul constituents are plagioclase, auglto, 
and oil vin, almost always contains a brown magnesian 
mica and brown borublende, especially in occurrences 
which are of Paleozoic age, and which are gabbn)-liko In 
character. 

olivin-gabbrd (ol ' i-viu-gab^ro), n. See aahhro. 
oUvinic (ol-i-vin'ik), a. [< olivin + -m.J Per- 
taining to, resembling, or characterized by the 
presence of olivin. 

OlivinitiC (oPi-vi-nit'ik), a. Same as oUvinic, 
olivin-norite (ol'i-vin-no^nt), n. See gabbro. 
olivin-rock (ol'i-vin-rok), n. Sec peridotitc. 
olla (ol'il ; Sp. pron. oPya), n. [Sp. olla (whence, 
in def. 2, E. olio) = Pg. olha, an earthen pot, a 
jar, < L. olla, a pot.] 1. In Spanish countries, 
an earthen jar or pot used for cooking and oth- 
er purposes, or a dish of meat and vegetables 
cooked in such a jar. Hence — 2. An olio. — 3. 
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A large porous earthenware jar or jug in nniver- 
sal use in the southwestern parts of the United 
States and Territories for holding drinking- 
water, which is kept cool by the evaporation of 
moisture through the substance of the jar. — 4. 
Ill archwol,, a form of vase more properly called 
Ollapodrlda [Sp., lit *rottcn or putrid pot’], 
(a) A favorite Spanish diih conaieting of a mixture of all 
kinds of meat, cut into Bmall pieces and stewed, with vari- 
ous kinds of vegetables. 

I was at an ottapodrida of his making ; 

Was a brave piece or cookery. 

P. Jowum, Staple of News, Hi. 1. 
Hence— (ft) Any incongruous mixture or misceUaiioouB 
collection. 

ollam, ollaxnh (oPam), n. \It, ollamh,] Among 
the ancient* Irish, a chief master; a professor; 
a doctor: a rank answering to the degree of 
doctor in some study as given by a university. 
The ollamfili was the highest degree of the or- 
der of ‘‘mi” (poets). 

An cilam or doctor, who was provided with mensal land 
1 Bis scholars. 


Olynite 

sdenoe or department of knowledge, as 
ay, geology, philoh^, etymology, anthropology, 
biology, etc. : see -ology.j A science the name 
of which ends in -ology; hence, any science or 
branch of knowledge. . [Generally used jocu- 
larly.] 

He had a smattering of meohanlcs, of physiology, ge- 
ology, mineralogy, ana all other (dogies whatsoever. 

JJe Qvineey. 

Now all the ologiee follow us to our burrows in our news- 
paper, and ciwa upon us with the pertinacious benevo- 
lence of subscription-books. 

Lowell, New Princeton Rev., 1. 168. 

Olor (d'lor), n, [NL., < L. ol^r, a swan.] A 
genus ot ’Cygninw or swans, containing such as 
are white ip plumage, without a frontal knob, 
and with a complicated windpipe. The whistling 
swans of Europe and America, Olor musiciut and 0. odium- 
bianvM, and the North Amer- 


ican tnirapoter, 0. huednatoTf 
this genus. 


cuuiMwr, 

Seocut 


Encj/c. Brit., XIII. 268. 


for the support of himself and 

Ollenf, n. Boo olen. 

ollite (ol'it), n. [< L. olla, a pot, 4* -ite*^.] In 
mineral., potstone. 

Olneya (ol'ni-a), w. [NL. (Gray, 1854), named 
after Stephen 0/wcy, a Rhode Island botanist.] 
A genus of small trees of the polypetalons order 
Jjeguminosw, the tribe Galegew, and the siibtribe 
Mobiniew, known by tho wingless glandular pod 
with rigid valves, and the thick capitate stigma. 
There is but one species, 0. Teaota, native of (7alifoniia and 
New Mexico, hoary with minute hairs, and bearing white 
or purplish tiowers in racemes, thorns below the leafstalks, 
and abruptly pinnate leaves, composed of numerous small 
rigid leatlets. From its hard, strong wood it is called ar- 
h(d de hierro, or irontvmd. 

olonaph (oFo-grkf), n. An erroneous form of 
holograph. 

-ology. [1 . F. -ologie == Sp. -ologia = Pg. It. -olo- 
gia = D. G. -ologio = Bw. -ologi = Ban. -ologie, 
< L. NL. -ologia,(. Gr. -o'Lnyia, the terminal part 
of abstract nouns signifying the being or notion 
of what is denoted by a compound noun or ad- 
jective in -oXoyo^ (-o%6ryo^ w’hen the verb is taken 
as active, -67j)yog when it is taken as passive) ; 
-nkiyia to be mvidod -o-Xoy-/a, < -o-'koy-ot;, being 
the final vowel -o- of the preceding ohunont, + 
-hty-, the form in deriv. and comp, of kfyuv, 
speak, tell, ga.ther, road, = L. legere, gather, 
read (see legend), + -og, tho nom. term, of an 
adj. or noun, e. g. Orokdyog, Oeo-My-og, speaking 
or one who speaks (diHCoursos or reasons) about 
God (soo theologne), dtsoMyog, speaking or one 
who sneaks (pleads) in a cause, an advocate, 
hv/uMyog, sttidying or one who studies tlie 
true origin of words, etc., an etymologist; 
h(*ncG Oeokoyia, diKo'Xoyia, hv/ioh)yia, etc., the 
being a theologuo, advocate, etymologist, etc., 
or that with which the theologue, advocate, 
or etymologist, etc., is concerned, theology, 
forensic pleading, etymology, etc. "Wlnm the 
first element is a verb, however, as in 
kuyia, < (fnkdkoyog, ‘loving words or discourse^ or 
learning (E. philology), and in some words in 
-ology < Gr. (as martyrology, 7)umologif, 

etc.), kdyog is directly concerned. Words* in 
-ology, -logy, are usually accompanied by a noun 
of agent iii -logue, -lager, -logian, or -legist, and 
by ad jxjctives in -logic, -logical. The second ele- 
ment is prop, -logy {-logue, etc.), the -o- belong- 
ing to the preoe'dmg element ; but tho accent 
makes the apparent element in E. to be -ology, 
which is hence often used as an independent 
word (see ology). In this dictionary the forma- 
tions in -ology not existing in Gr. are reg. ex- 
plained as ... + -'kxryia, < ktysiv, speak,” 
etc., with a ref. to this article, the intervening 
form which often does not appear in 

use, being omitted. 2. F. -oloaie, etc.^ < L. 
-ologia, < Gr. -o?u>yla, < -oMyog, derived in the 
same manner as above, < Myviv, gather; as, 
avOokoyla, the gathering of flowers, < avdokdyog, 
gathering or one who gathers flowers; sapiro- 
Myla, the gathering of fruit, < Kapnokdyog, gather- 
ing or one who gathers fruit, etc. See def. 2,] 
1. A termination in many words taken from 
the Greek or formed of Gi’eek elements, espe- 
cially words denoting a soienoe or departme.nt 
of knowledge. Bee the etymology. — 2. A termi- 
nation of some nouns of Greek origin (few or 
none of this kind being newly formed) in which 
-ology implies ‘ a gatherine.’ Examples are an- 
thology*^, a.gatljeriug of flowers (distinguished 
from anthohgy\ tho science of flowers, a word 
of modem formation), and carpology, 

ology (ol'o-ji), n. ; pi. oloaies (-jiz). [< -ology, 
as used in many terms denoting a particular 



Olpc(d). 


belong to 
at trumpeter, 

olp, n. Bee olf. 

Olpe (ol'pe), w. 

Aatt// (see def.] 

Gr. antiq.: (a) 
them oil-flask used in 
the palfiRstra, etc. (ft) 

A small pouring- or dip- 
ping-vase, somewhat of 
the form of the oino- 
choe, but in general 
with an even rim and 
no spout, and having 
tho neck more open. 

In some examph's, as 
in the cut, the rim is 
trifoliate. 

Olpidiese (ol-pi-di'e-e), n. pi. [NL., < Olpidium 
+ -eu?.] A small suborder of zygomycetous 
fungi of the order Chytridiaccce, taking its name 
from the genus Olpidium. They arc destitute of 
mycelium and inhabit other fungi, causing peculiai' swell- 
ings in the mycelium of theii* hosts. 

Olpidium (ol-pid'i-um), n. [NL., < Gr. bkirig 
(oATT/d-), also bkiry, a leathern oil-flask.] A 
genus of zygomycetous fungi, witli immotilo 
plasmodia, round or slightly elonga.ted sporan- 
gia, and ellipsoidal zoospores. Thirtexui spe- 
cies are known. 

oltrancet, n. Bame as outrance. 

olusatrum (61-u-sa'tmm), n. Bee alexamders, 1. 

oly-koek (o'li-kfik), n. [B. oliekoek, formerly 
olikoek, = E. oil-cake.] A cak(‘ of dough sweet- 
ened and fried in lard, richer and tenderer than 
a cruller: originally a Butch delicacy. 

There was tho doughty dough-nut, the tenderer dly koek, 
and the crisp and crnmuliiig cruller. 

Irmng, Sleepy Hollow, 

Olympiad (o-lim'pi-ad), n . [< L. Olympias {-ad-), 
< Gr. Vkvfnridc {-ad-), a period of four years, the 
interval betw'een tho Olympian games, < *0kv/ii- 
TTia, tho Olympian games, neut. pi. of 'Okipmog, 
Olympian: see Olympian.] A period of four 
years rt'ckoned from one celebration of the 
Olympic games to another, by which the Greeks 
computed time from 776 B. 0., the reputed first 
year of the first .Olympiad. To turn an Olympiad 
into a year b. c., multiply by 4, add the year of the Olym- 
piad less 1, and subtract from 780. Abbreviated Ol. 

Olsrmpiadic (o-lim-pi-ad'ik), a. [< Olympiad 
+ -1C.] Of or pertaining to an Olympiad. — 
Olsrmpiadic era. see era. 

Olympian (O-lim'pi-an), a. and n. [< LL. Olym- 
j)ianus {lj. (Hympiarius, Olympius),<. {a) L. Olym- 
pus, < Gr. ^Okvunog, Olympus, a mountain in 
Thessaly, tho fabled seat of the gods; (ft) L. 
Olymjda, < Gr. *0kvfima, a sacred region in Elis, 
where games in honor of the Olympian Zeus 
were held.] I. a. Bame as Olympic. 

II. n. A dweller in Olympus; one of the 
twelve greater gods of Greece — Zeus, Hera, 
Athena, Apollo, Artemis, Hermes, Ares, 
Aphrodite, Hephaestus, Hestia, Poseidon, and 
Bemeter. 

Olympic (o-lim'pik), a. K L. Olympicus, < 
Gr. 'OkvpniKbg, < ^Okvpirog, Olympus, or *0kvp- 
Ha, Olympia: see Olympian.] Pertaining to 
01)^pu8 or Mount Olympus, or to Olympia in 
Greece. — Olympic games, the greatest of the four Pau- 
hellenic festivals of the ancient Greeks. They were cele- 
brated at intervals of four years in honor of Zeus, in a sa- 
cred inclosure called the Altis on the banks of the Alpheus, 


countless votive works of art. The festival began with 
sacrifices, followed by contests In racing, wrestling, etc., 
and cloBM on the fifth day with processions, sacrifloes, 
and banquets to the victors. The victors were crowned 
with garlands of wild olive ; and on fheir return home they 
were received with extraordinary distinction, and enjoyd 


Olyiaplo 

Imniei^ui lionon and privilem The sacred incloeure of 
Olympia was excavated by the aermaii Govemmeiit be< 
t^n 1876 and 1881, with Important archseological and 
artistic results. The festival of the games was revived at 
Athens in April, 1896, athletes from various countries 
being participants. Compare Olympiad, 

OljinpiOlllc (o-lim-pi-on'ik), n. [< L. Olympi- 
oniceSj < Q-r. ’OAimw/oni/cyc, a victor at the Olym- 
pian games, < 'Oav fiTcta, the Olympic games, + 
^ctory.] Anode on an Olympic victory. 
Johnson, 

Olympus (^-lim'pus), n. [L., < Gr. ^'OXi;/27rof, 
Olympus: see Olympian,'] In Or, myth^ the 
abode of the gods : identified in classical Greek 
times with Mount Olympus in Thessaly, later 
used for a supposed home of the gods in or be- 
yond the sky; hence, sometimes used as equiva- 
lent to heaven, 

Olynthiac (o-lin'thi-ak)» a, and n, [< Gr. 'OXw- 
6taK6f:,< *'02,vv0oc, Olynthus (see def.).] I. a. Of, 

g ertaining to, or relating to Olynthus, a city in 
halcidice, near the head of the Toronaic gulf 
on the coast of Macedonia.— Olynthiac orations, 

a scries of three speeches delivered by llemosthenos, to 
induce the Athenians to support Olynthus agaiiist Philip ; 
they constitute a part of the Philippics. 

II. n. One of the speeches of Demosthoues 
known as the Olynthiac orations. 

Olynthian (o-lin'thi-an), a, IK L. Olynthus^ 
< Gr. ^'OlvvOo^y Olynthus : see Olynthiac,'] Of or 
pertaining to Olynthus; Olynthiac: as, the Olyn- 
thian league. 

Olynthoidea (ol-in-thoi'de-a), n, pi. [NL., < 
Olynthus 4- -O'ideaJ} An order or other large 
group of CalcispongUe.f (iontaining most of tho 
chalk-sponges : distingiiislied from Physeniaria. 
They have ctucaroous spicules of various shapes. They 
are divided by some writers into 4 suborders, Aseonea, 
Leueonen, Sjjeojies, and Pharetrones. 

Olynthus (o-lin'thus), n, [NL. (Hiibner, 1816), 
< Gr, h'AiwOoc, a fig.] 1. A genus of lepidop- 
terons insects. — 2. A genus of chalk-sponges: 
a supposed calcispongian ancestral type named 
by Haeckel in 1869. See cut under yastrula. 
om (dm), n. [Skt. om; origin uncertain.] A 
combination of letters invested with peculiar 
sanctity both in tho Hindu religions and in Bud- 
dhism. It tlrst appears as an exclamation of solemn 
assent. Afterward it formed the auspicious word with 
which tho Itrahnians had to begin and end every sacred 
duty ; and latterly it came to be regarded as a symbol 
I'opresoiiting the names of the Hindu trinity. 

-oma. [NL., etc., -ow/a, < Gr. a termina- 
tion of some nouns from verbs in -dfvr, -<m\ as 
adpKDpay a fleshy excrescence, < aafmduvy napKovVy 
make or })roduce flesh: sarcoma. In pa- 

thol,y& termination denoling a tumor or neo- 
plasm, as in chondroma^ sarcomoy jihromay (d.c. 
omadhaun (om'a-d&n), n. [Ir. Gael. nniadaUy 
a fool, simidetoh, madinan; cf. a mad, a fool, 
etc.] A fool; a .simpleton: a term of abuse 
common in Iridand and to a hiss t^xient in tho 
Gaelic-speaking parts of Scotland. Also oma- 
datvuy amaduii. 

The O^nadawn! - to think of his taking in a poor soft 
boy like that, who was away from his mother. 

Mr. and Mm. S. C. IlaU, Ireland, I. 268. 

In the coarse of his [Mr. Michael Dnvltt’s] remarks he 
spoke of the Peers as **tho noble ovMuUiavm." 

N. and Q., 6th ser., X. 400. 

omalo-. For words in zodlogy, etc., beginning 
thus, see homalo-, 

omander-WOOd (o-man'ddr-wud ), n. A variety 
of ebony or calamander-wood, obtained in Cey- 
lon from IHospyros Ebenum. 

OmanidaB (o-man'i-de), n. pi. [NL. (Thoroll, 
1869), < Om'anus + -idu?.] A family of spiders 
consisting only of the typical genus Omanusy 
and distinguished by having six eyes, a cala- 
mistrum and cribollum, two claws on the tarsi, 
and three-jointed spinnerets. 

Omanus (p-ma'nus), n, [NIj. (Thorell, 1869), < 
L. Omanusy < Omanay a town in Arabia.] The 
typical genus of (hnanida;, 
omasal (o-ma'sal), a. ' [< omasum + -«/.] Per- 
taining to the omasum. 

ozoasum (O-ma'sum), n. ; pi. omasa (-sa). [NL., 
\ L. omasum y omassuniy bullock^s trip(", paunch: 
said to be of Gallic origin.] Tho third stomach 
of a ruminant; the psalterium or manyplies. 
See ahomamm, 

Omayyad (o-ral'yad), n. and a, [< Oniayyn 
(see def.) 4- -ad.J I, n. One of a dynasty of 
which reigned in the East a. d. 661 -750, 
"i‘8t of whom was Mo^awiya, descendant of 
Gmayya (the founder of a noted Arab family), 

to Ali. The Omiwyods wore succeeded 
Akbasids. The last of those Kastern Oniayyads es- 
A founded the califate of Cordova, in 

756. Western califate, and with it the dynasty of 
wiayyads, beqaiue extinct lii 1031. Also spelled Ommtad. 
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XI. a. Of or pertaining to the dynasty of ca- 
lifs called the Omayyads. 
ombraut (om'brant), a. [K., ppr. of ombrery < L. 
umbrarcy shade : see umhrate, umber,2 In dec- 
orative art, consisting of siiadc or shadow; 
wholly or chiefly marked by shado without out- 
line: a French word used in English, especially 
in describing certain ceramic work, such as 
pfite-sur-pate and lithophanie. 
ombre^ omber (om'b^r), n, [< F. ombrCy < 8p. 
hombrCy the game called ombre, lit. ‘man,^ < L. 
homo {homiH-)y man : see homo,^ A game at 
cards borrowed from the Hpaniards, usually 
played by three persons, though sometimes by 
two, four, or five, with a paek of forty cards, the 
eights, nines, and tens being thrown out. 

Her Joy in gilded chariots, when alive. 

And loveof ombre, after death survive. 

Pop€y K. of the L., i. 66. 
ombre^t, n. Same as umber, 

Ombzla (om'bri-a), n. [NL. (Eschscholtz, 
1831).] A genus of Alcidw or auks eoniaining 
the paiTakeet-auklets, eharaeterized by the pe- 
culiar shape of the bill. The mandible is falcate and 
upeurved, the commissnie is ascendant, and the maxilla 
oval in profile. The nostrilH are nuked, and portions of the 
bill are molted. 0. ptritUicula is the only speoies. Also 
called Cyclorhytichus. 

Ombril (om'bril), n. See umbril, 
ombrometer (om-brom '(»-tcr), u, [< Gr. bp(ipoCy 
a rain-storm (= L. imber, rain : sec^ imbricatCy 
i7nbrex)y 4 pfrpovy measure.] A machine or an 
instrument dc‘sigiied to measure the quantity 
of rainfall. See raht-yaye. 
omega (o-me'gh or p-m(‘g'|i), 7i. l< Gr. w 
lit. ‘great o/ f«ng o, so called in distinction 
from the earlier form o piKpdcy ^ little o,’ short o.] 
The last letter of the Greek aljihabct (S2, w); 
hence, figuratively, tho last of anything. 

Know I not Death? the outward signs? . . . 

Tile simple senses crown’d his htsau: 

“ Oimuja! thou art Lor«l.” they said, 

“We find no motion in the dead." 

Tennyson, Two Voices. 
Alpha and omega. See alpha, 2. 
omelet (om'o-let), n. [Formerly also omlcty 07ne- 
lettVy au7rwlettc; < OF. amcicitcy alemcilCy F. ofne- 
lettCy formerly a7Wielefte, dial, amdettvy an ome- 
let {aumdetle iVwufsy “an omelet or pancake 
made of egges,^’ (Jot grave); prob. so called as 
being a thin flat c«k(s being appar. a variant, 
with interchange of lermiiiation, of aleyndlcy 
ahundlCy aUmellCy alemdc, the bhide of a knifes 
or sword, etc. (F. alu7ud(Cy the sheathii g i'plat- 
ing) of a ship) ; the form appar, due to a misdi- 
visiouof tlte orig. w<n’d witli the art. la preced- 
ing, la lemdle (IcfudCy lumdle), being miswritten 
or misread ValemvUvy and I he proper form be- 
ing lamdlCy< L. lamella yXi thin plate: see la- 
mdlay lamhta. A popular efym. of otuelctte has 
been that from a su])posed ])hraHe amfs mdleSy 
‘ mixed eggs.^ A dish consisting of eggs beaten 
lightly, with the addition of milk, salt, and some- 
times a little flour; it is browned in a buttered 
pan on the top of the stove. Omelets are some- 
times pre])ared with cheese, ham, parsley, jelly, 
fish, or other additions. 

riary, when tender, not t<* In* rejected, and in <mtlets made 
up witli cream, fried in sweet liutter, and are eaten with 
sugar, juice of orange or liinon. Ecelyn, Acetaria, § 16. 

Wo had fortified tuirselves with u graxl iireakfast, and 
laid in some hard bread and jiurk tnneiette for the day. 

/> Taylor, Nortljerii Travel, p. 306. 

Omelet SOUfll^. an omelet beaten stlif. sweetened, fla- 
vored, and baked in an oven till it is very piitfy, 

Omellt, adv. and jurp. A variant of imdl. 
omen (o'men), n, [< L. bmeu, OL. osmeuy a fore- 
boding, prognostic, sign, pcirhaps lit. *a (pro- 
hetic) voice/ < os (or-), the mouth (or ^ a thing 
eard,^< aus- in auscultarcy hear, auriSy orig. 
^ausiSy ear: set^ auscultate and mrl), 4- -meny a 
common suffix.] A casual event or occurrenci^ 
supposed to portend good or evil; a sign or in- 
dication of some future event; a prognostic; 
an augury; a ]>rcsage. See auyur. 

I Boe now by this Inversion of my Aniiour that my 
Dukedom will be tinned into a Kingdom ; taking that for 
a good Omen whirh some other of weaker Spirits would 
have taken for a bad. Jiaker, I’hronicles, p. 22. 

Ah, no ! a thousand cheerful om>&n» give 
Hope of yet liajipicr days, whoso dawn is nigh. 

Bryant, The Ages, viii. 

»Syn Omen, Portent, Siftn, Presage, I*rognostic, A ugury, 
Farebodinu. Omen and jtorterU arc the most weighty and 
Bupernatiiral of these woi ds. Omen and sifjn arc likely U) 
refer to that which is more immediate, the others to the 
more remote. Omen and portent are external ; prejutge and 
farebodifig are internal and subjective ; the others are eitlu r 
internal or external. Sign iH the mostgenernl. Prmjnostie 
applies to the propliesying of stetes of health or kinds of 
weather, and is the only one of these words that implies a 


ominonsly 

deduction of effect from the collation of causes. Presage 
and augury are generally favorable, portent and foreboding 
always unfavorable, the rest either favorable or unfavor- 
able. Omen and augury are most suggestive of the ancient 
practice of consulting the gods through priests or augurs. 
A foreboding may be mistaken ; the others aro presumably 
correct. All these words have considerable freedom in 
figurative use. HooforeteU, v. t. 

omen (6'meii), v. [Komenyn. Cf. 07ninate,‘] I, 
intra7is. To pro^osticato as an omen ; give in- 
dication of the future; augur; betoken. 

II. tra7is. To foresee or foretell, as by the aid 
of an omen ; divine ; predict. 

The yet unknown verdict, of which, however, all omened 
the tragical contents. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxiv. 

omeneci (o'mend), a. [< omen 4* -cd2.] Con- 
taining or accompanied by an omen or prognos- 
tic: chiefly in composition: as, \\\-omenea. 

Is this the welcome of my worthy deeds, 

To meet my triumph in ill (men'd weeds? 

Dryden, Tal. and Arc., i. 60. 

omening (o'men-ing), n, [Verbal n. of omeny v.] 
An augury; a prognostioatiou. 

Those evil omenings do hut point out conclusions which 
arc most likely to come to pass. Scott. 

omental (o-men'tal), a. [< omentum 4 -al.'] Of 
or pertaiiiing to the omentum: as, an 07tiental 

fold of peritoneum; soiometital gland Omental 

foramen, tho opening from the greater to tho lesser cav- 
ity of the peritoneum, commonly called /oruTwen qf Wim- 
lotv, 

omentocele (o-men'to-sel), n. [< L. omentumy 
(j. v., 4 Gr. liffAtjy tumor.] Hernia of the omen- 
tum : same as epiplocelc, 

omentum (o-men'tum), w. ; pi. omenta (-til). 
[L., adipose membrane, the membrane inclos- 
ing the bowels, etc.] In ariat.y a fold or dupli- 
cation of peritoneum, of two or four peritoneal 
layers, passing between or hanging down from 
certain abdominal viscera — the stomach, liver, 
spleen, and colon. An omentum is a structure simi- 
lar to a 111680111017 , and is in fact a special mesentery cun- 
meeting the stomach with the liver, spleen, and colon re- 
spectively. Ilcnco omenta are commonly distinguished 
by name. I'lie gustrohepatic or lesser (onentum,, omentum 
minus, is a single fold (two layers) of peritoneum extending 
between the transverse fissure the liver and the lesser 
curvature of the stomach. Between the two layers are the 
hepatic arteiy, portal vein, bile-duct, and associate struc- 
tures, lioiind togctlier In a (manlity of loose connective tis- 
sue fonning Gllsson’s cansule. 'riie gastrotgienic omentum, 
of two layers, conneids the concavity of the spleen with the 
fundus of the stomach, and contains the splenic vessels, 
'flu* gastroedie, or ifreai omentum, oineidum majus, also 
called epijioon, is tlie laigest of all tin* peritoneal dupli- 
cations, and consists of four layers of peritoneum attached 
to the greater curvature of the stomucii and to the trans- 
verse colon, whence it Is looped down freely upon the in- 
testines, fonning a great flap or apron. 

omer (o'mor), a. [Hob.] 1. A handful of grain; 
a sheaf. — 2. A Hebrew dry mcuisure equal to 
tho tenth part of an cpliah, or 3^ quarts. 

omicron (q-mrkrmi), u. f< Gr. ft jHKpdvy littlo 
or sliort Oy distin^iished from *> pnuy great or 
long o. See onieya,'] The fifteenth letter of 
th(* Greek alphabet ((), o). 

ominatet (om'i-nat), v. [< L. omwatus, pp. of 
omiuartyiovahodoy prognostieato, < ow/ca, omon : 
see omen.'] 1. tra7is. To presage; foretoken; 
prognosticate. Seasonable. Sermons (1644). p. 33. 

II. inirans. To foretoken; showiiroguostics. 
Heywoody Dialogues, ii. 

ominationt (om-i-ml'slipn), n. [< LL. omtna- 
lio{n-)y a foreboding, < L. ominarty forebode: 
seo omhialc.'] Tin* act of omiuatiiig; a fore- 
boding; a-iu’t'saging; prognostication. J,Spe7t- 
revy Vanity of Vulgar I'ropliecies, p. 102. 

ominous (om'i-nus), a. [= F. omineux == 8p. 
Pg. ominosOy < Ij. ominosusy full of foreboding, 
< omeny foreboding, omf*ii : see omen."] 1, Con- 
veying souK^ onuMi ; serving as a sign or token 
significant. 

J^or can J h»*ie juiss over .ii< mninovs circumstance that 
happenetl tin- last tune we played tegether. 

Ooldffmith, Vicar, il. 

2, Of good ouK'n ; auspicious. ’ 

Which jiuiti ntiim BeJlonosiis took for a very happy and 
ominous token. Coryat, (hiiditios, I. 113. 

Notwithstanding he [Lionel, Bishop of Concordia] had 
a good ominous name to have made a pence, nothing fol- 
h»wi*d Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII. 

3. Of ill omen; givinjf indication of coming ill; 
portentous; inauspicious; unlucky. 

TIs mninous; ... I like not tliis abodcnicnt. 

Chapman, All Pools, iv. 1. 

And yet this Death of mine, I fear, 

Will ominous to hoi appear. 

Cowley, 'J'he Mistress, Concealmeut. 

ominously (om'i-nus-li), adt). In an ominous 
manner; with significant coincidence ; signifi- 
cantly; with ill omen; portentously. 
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ominousnass (om'i-nus-nes), n. The property 
of beiuff ominouB, significant, or portentous. 
OXniBBible (o>mis'i-bl), a. [< L. as if *^omi8si- 
hiliSf < omiiterey pp. omissus^ omit: see omit,'] 
Capable of being omitted ; not needed ; worthy 
of omission. 

Public heaps of mere pamphleteer and parliamentary 
matter, so attainable elsewhere, often so omiMle were it 
not to be attained. Carlyle, Misc., IV. 71. {Davies.) 

omission (o-mish'pn), n, [< F. omission = 8p. 
omision = Pg. onilssdo s= it. omissionCf onimis- 
sione, < LL. onmsio{n-\ an omitting, < 1 j. omiU 
terCy pp, omissus f omit; see omit] 1. The act 
of omitting, (a) A neglect or failure to do something 
which a Iverson has power to do, or which duty requires 
to be done ; the act of pretermitting or passing over. 
Omission to do what is necessary 
Seals a commission to a I dank of danger. 

Shak., T. and iii. 3. 230. 

The most natural division of all offences is into those of 
omission and commission. Addison, Freeholder, No. 13. 

(h) The act of leaving out : as, the omissum of a paragraph 
in a printed article. 

2, That which is omitted or left out. 
omissive (o-mis'iv), o. [< 1j. an if ^omissivuSy 

< omitteroy pp. omissusy omit: see omit] Leav- 
ing out; neglectful. 

The first is an untowardnosse of omission, the second 
of coininissioii. The mnissim untowiirdnesse shall lead 
the way. Bp. Hall, Hcniion to the Lords, Feb. 19, 1629. 

omiSSively (o-mis'iv-li), ado. In an omissive 
manner; by omission or leaving out. 
omit (o-mii/), V. f.; pret. and pp. omitiedy ppr. 
omitting, [= F. omvitrv = Sp. omitir = Pg. 
omittir = It. ovwttere, ommettervy < L. omittere, 
lot go, let fall, lay asides, neglect, pass over, < 
oft, before, by, + wfiY/crc, send : see missile, (Jf. 
amiV^y admit, comm ity perm it, etc.] 1. To fail to 
use or to do; iiogloct; disregard: as, to omit a 
duty; to omit to lock the door. 

I will omit, no opportunity 

'J'hat may convey my greetings, love, to thee. 

Shak., R. and J., Hi. R. 49. 

Men cannot without Sin omit, the doing those Duties 
which their Places do require from them. 

Stillinf/fleet, Sermons, III. x. 

A play which nobody would onUt seeing that had, or had 
not, ever seen It before. Steele, Spectator, No. 358. 

2. To fail, forbear, or neglect to mention or 
spoak of; leave out; say nothing of, 

I must not omit, that Sir Roger is a justice of the quo- 
rum. Steele, Spectator, No. 2. 

3. To leave out; forbear or fail to insert or in- 
clude: as, to o7nit an item from a list. -Compe- 
tent and omitted, in Scots law. See competent. 

omittance (o-mit'aus), n, [< omit -ance,] 
Failure or forbearance to do something; omis- 
sion; neglect to do, p(‘rforra, etc. 

OmUtance is no quittance. 

ShaJe., As you IJke it, ill. 5. 133. 

omitter (o-mit'6r), n. One who omits or 
neglects. ‘ 

omium (d'mi-um), ?*.; pi. omia (-it). [NL., < 
Gr. the shoulder: see humerus.] In en- 
torn,, the epimeron of the prothorax in Coltiop- 
tera, Hurmeister, 

Ommastrephes (o-mas'tre-fez), n. [Nli. , irreg. 

< Gr. ft/z/ifl, eye (see ommatidium)y + rrrpttpvtvy 
turn,] A genus of scpiids, typical of the family 
Ommastrepliidtr. ; the sagittated culamaries. 

OmmastrephidSB tom-a-stref 'i-de), [NL., 

< Ommastrephes 4* ~i(h\] A family of deca- 
cerouH cephalopods, typified by the genus Om- 
mastrephesy witih free aiTus, lacrymal sinuses, 
valviferous siphon, nuchal crests, and clavige- 
rous clawless tcmtacular arms, ha>ing four rows 
of suckers about the middle of the club. 

ommatidial (om-a-tid'i-al), a, [< ommatidium 
+ -at] Of or pf^rtaining to the ommatidium. 
ommatidium (om-a-tid^i-um), n , ; pi. ommalidia 
(41). [NL., < Gr, onparUhov, dim. of bppa {hppar-), 
eye, < y/ ott, sec : see optic.] A radial element or 
segment of the compound eye of an arthropod, 
ommatophore (o -mat 'o -for), n, [< NL. oim- 
matophorus : see otn ma tdphorous.] In Molluscay 
an eye-stalk; any part, as a tentacle, bearing 
an eye or organ of vision. The horns of vari- 
ous snails are examph^s. The ommatophores 
of crustaceans are called ophthalmitcs, 
ommatophorous (om-a-toro-rus), a, [< NL. 
ommatsgthorus, < Gr. bppa {oftfiaT-)y eye, + t^peiv 
= E. ftc<7ri.] Bearing eyes, as an eye-stalk; 
functioning as an ommatophore. See hasom- 
matophorous and stijlommatophorous, 

Ommiad, n. See Omayyad, 
omneity, omniety (om-ne'j-ti, om-m'o-ti), n, 
[< ML. as if ^omuieta{t-)Sy < L. omniSy all: see 
omnibus,] That which is essentially all ; that 
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which comprehends all; allness; the Deity. 
Sir T, Browne. 

omniactive (om-ni-ak'fiv), u. [< L. omniSy all, 
+ activusy active : see acUoe, ] Doing all things ; 
acting everywhere. [Bare.] 
lie Is everlastingly within creation as its inmost life, 
omnipresent and omuat^ve. 

Contemporary Jtev., XXllI. 29. 

omnibus (om'ni-bus), a, and n, [In noun use 
(def. 1), < F. omnibus, a vehicle intended * for 
alP; < L. omnibus, for all, dat. pi. of tmuis, all, 
every (> It. ogni, all).] 1 . «• Including all or 
a great number; covering or designed to cover 
many different cases or things ; embracing nu- 
merous distinct objects: as, an omnibus bill, 
clause, or order. 

Some of the states, after enumerating a long list of griev- 
ances which may sunder the bond [of marriage], add yet 
an innnibus clause, which places almost unlimited discre- 
tion with the judge as to other causes which his Judg- 
...... .. .. ’'LV. 42. 


ment may allow. 


Bibmheea Sacra, XLV. 42. 


OmnltmB biU, in American deliberative assemblies, a bill 
embracing several distinct objects ; speciflcally, the popu- 
lar name for the (Compromise of 1850, advocated by fionry 
Clay. Among the chief provisions were a stringent fugi- 
tive-slave law (see fugmve), the admission of California 
as a State, the organisation of Utah and New Mexico as 
Territories under ** squatter sovereignty.” a payment to 
Texas, and the Hb<jlition of the slave-trade in the District 
of ('olumbia. The bill was divided later into separate 
bills, and passed by Congress in 1850. In law the phrase 
is sometimes applied to a bill of complaint joining all 
parties, of varied and adverse interests, in a complex 
subject of controversy, which othemlse would require a 
multiplicity of actions. — OumlbUB-bOX, a large box in a 
theater, on the same level as the stage, and having com- 
munication with it. Also called omnibus. 

II. w. 1. Along-bodied four-wheeled vehicle 
for carrying paasengere, generally between two 
fixed stations, the seats being arranged length- 
wise, with the entrance at the rear. Omnibuses 
were first started in Paris in the reign of Ixiuls XIV. but 
were sooi i discontinued. They were revived in Paris about 
1828, and were soon after introduced into London and New 
York. Now commonly abbreviated, especially in England, 
to bus. 

So far as can be gathered, most of those who lived in 
these suburbs before the days of the omnibus had their 
own carriages, and drove to town and home again every 
day. W. Besani, Fifty Years Ago, p. 104. 

2. In glass-making, a sheet-iron cover for arti- 
cles iu an annealing-arch, to protect them from 
drafts of air. M, 11, Knight — 3. Bame as omni- 
bus-box, — 4. A man or boy who assists a waiter 
in a hotel or restaurant, removes the soiled 
dishes, and brings new supplies. Kew York 
Tribune, Feb. 16, 1890. [Collo<i.] 
omnicorporeal (om^ni-k6r-po're-al), a, [< L. 
omniSy all, 4- corpus {corpor^^^ body.] Compre- 
hending all matter; embracing all substanc.e. 
[Rare.] 

He is both Iricorj»oreal at»d omnicorporeal, for there is 
nothing of any body which he is not. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. .S47. 

omni-erudite (om-ni-er'^-<15t), a. [< L. omniSy 
all, + eruditusy erudite: see erudite.] Com- 
j>reheiiding all learning; universally learned. 
Southey y l^he Doctor, xcv. 
omniety^ n. Bee omneity. 
omnifarious (om-ni-fa'ri-us), a. [< L. omnu 
farms, of all sorts, < omnis, all, 4- -farius : see 
hifariouN.] Of all varieties, forms, or kinds. 


onmipotmtly 

2t. To make everything of ; ae<M>unt one’s all. 
S. Ward, Semons, p. 3. 

omnigatharumf (om-ni-gaTH^e-rum), n, [Dog- 
Latin: cf. omnium-gatherum!] An omnium- 
gatherum: a gathering of all sorts ; a collection 
made anyhow. [Rare.] 

Peruse his [Oreene’sl famous bookes, and insteede of 
... his professed Poesie, Ibe a wilde heade, ... an Om- 
nigaiherum, a Gay nothing. Q. Harvey, Four Letters. 

omnigenous (om-nij'e-nus), a, [< L. omniqenus, 
of all kinds, < omnis, all, 4- genus, kind: see 
-genous,] Consisting of all kinds, 
onuligraph (om'ni-gr&f), n, [< L. omniSy all, 
4- Gr. ypd(i>etv, write.] A pantogr^h. [Rare.] 
onmilegent (om-nil'e-jent), a, [< L. omnis, all, 
4- legen{t-)8, ppr. of legere, read: see legend,] 
Reading all things; addicted to much reading. 
Jtuskin. 

omniparent (om-nip'a-rent), n. [< L. omnipa- 
ren(t-)s, all-producing, Comnis, all, ’¥paren{t-)8 
for parien(t-)s, ppr. of parere, pro(iuce : see pa- 
rent] Parent of all. [Rare.] 

O Thou all powreful'kind Omniparent. 

What holds Thy hands that should defend Thy head ? 

Davies, Holy Roode^ !>. 12. (Davies.) 

onmiparient (om-ni-pa'ri-ent), a, [< L. as if 
*^ommparien(t-)s for omniparen{t-)s, all-produ- 
cing: see omniparent] Bringing forth or pro- 
ducing all things ; all-bearing. [Rare.] 
omniparity (om-ni-par'i-ti), n, [< L. omnis, 
all, 4“ LL. parita(t-)8, equality: see parity.] 
General equality. 

omniparous (om-nip'a-ms), a, [< L. as if ^om- 
niparus, < omnis, all, 4- pai'ere, produce. Cf. 
omniparent, omniparient] All-bearing; omni- 
parient. 

omnipatient (om-ni-pa'shent), a. [< L. omnis, 
all, + suffering: patient] Ca- 

pable of enduring anything; having unlimited 
endurance. Carlyle, [Rare.] 
onmipercipiencet (om^ni-p^r-sip'i-ens), n, [< 
omn'!percipien{t) 4- -cc.] The state of being om- 
nmorcipient; perception of everything. Dr. 
H\ More, Antidote against Idolatry, ii. 
omnipercipientt (om^'ni-p^r-sip'i-ont), a. [< 


omnipotence (om-nip'O-tens), n. r= F. omnipo- 
tence = Bp. Pg. omnipoleneia, < LL. omnipoten- 
tia, almigntiness, < L. omnipoten{t-)s, almighty : 
Bdo omnipotent,] 1. Almighty power ; infinite 
power as an attribute of deity ; hence, God him- 
self. This attribute is in theology dilfereniiated from 
the abstract Idea of omnipotence, understood as capabil- 
ity of doing anything whatever (with no limitation from 
moral considerations), and is limited by the holiness of 
God, in accordance with which it is impossible for him to 
do wrong. 

Omnijwtence is essentially in God ; it is not distinct from 
the essence of God, it is his essence. 

Chamock, On the Attributes, II. 21. 
Will Omnivoteuee neglect to save 
The suffering virtue of the wise and brave? Pops. 

2. Infinite resource ; unbounded power. 

W’^hatever fortune 

( 'Un give or take, love wants not, or despises ; 

Or by his own omnipotence supplies. 

Sir ./. Dentiam, The Sophy, iv. 1. 


Which brought the confused chaos of omnifarious atoms 
into that orderly compages of the world that iu»w is. 

Cudimth, Intellectual System, p. 26. 

omniferous (om-nif'e-ms), a. [< lj,,omnif€r, < 
omuis,HM,+ferr€ = ']S,bear^.] All-bearing; pro- 
ducing all kinds. 

omnific (om-nif 'ik), a. [< L. omnis, all, 4- facerc, 
make.] All-creative. 

SileiH'c, ye troubled wavM, and tliou deep, peace, 

Said then the omnific Word ; your discord end ! 

MilUm, V. L., vil. 217. 

omniform (om'ni-form), a. [< LL. omniformis, < 
L. omnis, all, 4- fornm, form; Bee^forw.*] Being 
of every form, or capable of taking any shape 
or figure; pautomorphie ; protean; amcobiform. 
The omuiform essence of God. 

Norris, Rofleotlous on Locke, p. 31. 
Thon ornnHarm. and roost mysterious Sea, mother of the 
monsters and the gods— whence thine eternal youth? 

iiarper'e Mag., LX XVI. 760. 

omniformitv (om-ni-f6r'mi-ti), n, [< omniform 
4- -#7y.] Tnc quality of b'mng omniform. 

The sole truth of which we must again refer to the divine 
imagiiiaUoD, in virtue of its omniformity. 

Cdteridge, The Friend, li. 11. 

omnify (om'ni-fi), v. t; pret. and pp. omnified, 
ppr. omnifying, [< L. omnis, all, 4- -ficarcy i, fa- 
cere, make; see -/y.] 1. To enlarge so as to 
render universal. [Rare.] 

Omnify the disputed point into a transoendant, and you 
may defy the opponent to lay bold of It Coleridge. 


omnipotency (om-nip'o-ten-si), n. [As omnipo^ 
tence (see -(yy).] Bame as omnipotence, 
omnipotent (om-nip'o-tent), a. [= F. omnipo 
tent =s Bp. Pg. omnipotente = It. onnipotente, < 
L, omnipoten{t-)Sy almighty, < omnis, all, 4- po- 
ten{t-)8, mighty, powerful: see j>otent] 1. 
Almighty; possessing infinite power; all-pow- 
erful: as, the Lord God omnipotent; hence, with 
th(^ definite article, God. See omnipotence. 

As helpe me verray God omnipotent. 

Though I right now sholde make my testament 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 428. 
Boasting 1 could subdue 

The Omnipotent. MilUm, T. L., Iv. 86. 

2. Of indefinite or great power; possessing 
power virtually absolute within a certain sphere 
of action; irresistible. — 3t. Having the power 
to do anything; hence (humorously), capable 
of anything; utter; arrant. 

This is the most omnipotent villain that over cried 
“Stand” to a true man. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 1. 2. 121. 

A payre of Swissors omnipotent galeaxe breeches. 

Nash, Haue with you to Saffron- Walden. 
Omnipotent Aat, an English statute of 1664 (16 and 17 
Car. Ii., c. 8), providing that judgments after verdict in 
civil cases shall not be stayed or reversed for want of form 
in pleading, and that executions in such oases shall not 
be stayed except upon recognisance: so called because of 
the far-reaching powers of amendment It gave the courts. 

omnipotently (om -nip'o -tent-li), adv. In an 
omnipotent manner; with almighty power; 
with unlimited power. 
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ftlpnlyeMmoe (pm<*iii-pre 2 s'gii 8 ), n. Fse Sp. om- 
nipre^eneUi s It. onnipr^^en^a, < ML. 
prcesenUaf < <mf^(e8en{t^)8f onmipreaent: see 
Omnipresent,} The quality of being omnipres- 
ent ; presence in all places simultaneously ; un- 
bounded or universal presence, in theology, the 
doctrine of Ood*B omnlpreience is the doctrine tliat the 
Deity la essentially present everywhere and in all things, 
as opposed on the one hand to the pantheism which iden- 
tifies him with all things, and on the other to the notion 
which limits him to localities. 

His omnipretence fills 

Land, sea, and air. MUton, P. L., xL 836. 

onmipresencyf (om-ni-prez'en-si), n. [As ow- 
nipresence (see -cy),} Same as omnipresence, 
Vr, H, MorCf Antidote against Atheism, App., 
iii. 

omnipresent (om-ni-prez/ent), a, [< ML. om- 
nipra}sen(t-)»j present -every where, < L. omnis^ 
all, present: present,} Pres- 

ent in all places at the same time ; everywhere 
present. 

The soul is not omnipresent in its body, as we coticeive 
God to be in the universe. 

Lotze, Miorocosmus (trans.), 1. 297. 

omnipresential (om^ni-pre-zen'shal), a, [< 
omnipresence {Wu, ^omniprmentia) + -aL} Im- 
plying universal presence. South. [Hare.] 
omniprevalent (om-ni-prev'a-lent), a, [< L. 
omnts, all, + pr€evalcn{t-)8^ prevalent : seopm^n- 
levU.} 1. Prevalent everywhere. — 2. All-pre- 
vailing; predominant; of wide influence. Fulr 
ler^ Worthies, Surrey, III. 210. 
ommregencyf (om-m-re' jen-si ), n. [< L. omnisy 
all, + ML. regentitty government: see rcgennj.} 
Government over all; universal dominion. Bp. 
Hackety Abp. Williams, i. 38. 
omniscience (om-nish'ens), n. [= F. omnmyicnce 
= Sp. Pg. omnisciencid z= It. onniscienz<iy < ML. 
omnisdentitty all-knowledge, < omnmncu{t-)Sy 
all-knowing: omniscient.} 1. Infinite know- 

ledge; the quality or attribute of fully knowing 
all things: an attribute of God. 

It was an instance of the Divine omniscience, who could 
pronounce concerning accidents at distance, us if they were 
present. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835X I. 300. 

Hence — 2. Very wide or comprehensive know- 
ledge ; a knowledge of everything, 
omxiisciencyt (om-nish'en-si), n. [As omnis- 
cience (see -cy).] Same as omniscience, 
omniscient (om-nish'ent), a, [= F. omniscient 
= Bp. Pg. omniscientcy <. ML. omniscien{t-)s, all- 
knowing, < L. omnisy all, + scien(f-)sy knowing: 
see scienty science,} All-knowing; possessing 
knowledge of all things; having infinite or uni- 
versal knowledge: as, God only is omniscient. 

Whatsoever is known is some way present; and that 
which is present cannot but be known by him who Ih om- 
niscient. ,Sonth, 

omnisciently ( om-nish ' ent-l i ) , adv. 1 ly or with 
omniscience; as one possessing omniscience, 
omuiscioust (om-nish'us), a, f= Bp. It. om- 
niseiOy < LL. omnisciusy all-knowing, < L. 07nnis, 
all, + sdrcy know: see sde^ice,} All-knowing; 
omniscient. 

I dare not pronounce him omniscious, that being an at- 
tribute individually proper to the Godhead. 

Ilakeunll, Apology. 

omnispectivet (om-ni-spek'ti v), a. [< L. omnis, 
all, 4* specercy pp. spectuSy see: see spectacle,} 
Able to see all things ; beholding everything. 
BoysCy The Only Wi^. 

omnisufficient (om'''ni-8u-fi8h'ent), a. [< L. om- 
ww, all, + sufflden{t-)8y suflicient : see sufficient.} 
All-sufficient. [Rare.] 

One, alone and omnisuMcient. 

J. ^ae^ford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 277. 

omnium (om'ni-um), n, [L., of all, gen. pi. of 
omniSy all: see omnibus.} 1. On the Stock Ex- 
change, the aggregate value of the different 
stocks in which a loan is funded. MHhdloch. — 
2. A piece of furniture with open shelves for 
receiving ornamental articles, etc. — 3. That 
which occupies the thoughts to the exclusion 
of all else. 

My only wish at present my omnium, as I may call it. 

Colman, Clandestine Maniage, iv. 

O^ium-gathemm (om'ni-um-gaTH'e-rum), w* 
[Bog-Latin, * a gathering or collectioii of every- 
thing’: L. omniumy of everything, of all things 
(see omnium): gatherumy a feigned noun of L. 
rom, < E. gather, Cf. omnigatherum,} A mis- 
cellaneous collection of things or persons; a 
confused mixture or medley. [Colloq.] 

(om-niv'a-gant), a, [< L. omnis, 
®11, + vagan{U)Hy ppr! of vagari, wander: see 
ixtgrant, C£. L. immvaguSy s omniSy all, + va- 
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goH, wander. ] Wandering anywhere and every- 
where. [Rare.] 

Otnnivalencet (om-niy'a-lens), n. [< L. omniva- 
len{U)H + -(!€.} Omnipotence. Davies, Summa 
Totalis (1560-1618), p. 17. 

omniTalOUtf (om-niv'a-lent), a, [< L. omniSy 
all, + valen{U)8y ppr. of valcrcy be strong: see 
valid.} All-powerful; omnipotent. DavieSy 
Holv Roode, p. 12. 

Omuiyidence (om-niv'i-dens), ». [< L. onmisy 

all, + viden(t-)Sy ppr. of vidcrcy see: see vision,} 
The faculty of seeing evei*ything, or of perceiv- 
ing all things. 

Its high and lofty claims of omniscience, omnividenee, 
etc. A. T. Schofield, Another World (1888^ p. 81. 

Omuiyidency (om-niv'i-ilen-si), n, [As omnivi- 
deuce (see •'Cy).} Same as omnindcnce, FullcVy 
Worthies, x. 

Omniyora (om-niv'o-ra), n. pi, [NL., neut. pi. 
of L.owm/Vorw.v,all-aevouring: see omnivorous.} 
In mammal., the non-ruminant or omnivorous 
artiodactyl ungulate quadrupeds, as pigs and 
hippopotamuses; a division of Artiodactyla con- 
trasting with Pecora or Umninantia, They have 
the stomach Imperfectly septate, the molar teeth t»iber- 
culiferous, and the lower canines differentiated, uhen de- 
veloped as tusks. The odontoid process of the axis is 
conical. There are 4 families of living Omnivora, namely 
Hippopotamidcp, Phaeochmridee, Stiidte, and IHcotylidtr. 

omniyoroUB (om-niv'o-rus), a. [< L. omnivo- 
rusy all-devouring, < omni.*t, all, 4* vorarcy dt^- 
vour.] All-devouring; eating food of every 
kind indiscriminately; spocitically, of or per- 
taining to the Omnivora: as, omnivorons ani- 
mals: often used figuratively: as, an omnivo- 
rous reader. 

omniyorousness (om-niv'o-rus-nos), 71. The 
habit or cliaracter of being omnivorous, 
omohyoid (6-m6-hi'oid), a. and w. [< Gr. 
(h/w^y the shoulder, + K. hyoid.} I, a. Per- 
taining to the shonld(>r-blade or scapula and to 
the lingual or hyoid bone; omohyoidean. 

II. The omohyoid imis<'le. in man the omo- 
hyoid is a slender ribbon-llke muscle which arises from 
■ the upper border of the scapula at the suprascapular 
notch, and is inserted into the iMuly of the hyoid lH)ue. It 
is a digastric muscle, having two fleshy bellies with an in- 
tervening tendon, which is bound down by an aponeurotic 
loop. The muscle passes obliquely downward and out- 
war<l on the front and shlc of the neck, and is an impor- 
tant surgical landmark. It divides the anterior surgical 
triangle of the neck into a superior and inferior carotid 
triangle, in either of which the carotid artery nuiy bo 
reached; and after cnuM'ging from lu>ncath the stemo- 
raastoid muscle it similarly divides the posterior triangle 
into the suhoccipital and supracluviculiur triangles. See 
first cut under muscle. 

omohyoidean (6'''mo-hi-(>i'(lc-;iu), a, [< omohy- 
oid + -c-nw.] Bamo as omohyoid, 

omohvoideas (6"mp-lii-o»'(lc-u8), n.; pi. omo- 
hyoiaei (-i). Same as (unohyoid. 

Omoideum (o-moi'de-um), n.: pi, omoidca (-|l). 
[NL., < Gr. Wjuof, the Hhoiilder, + ildog, form.] 
The true pteiygoid boiH' of the skull of a bird, 
articulated behind with the quadrate and in 
front with the pahile-hono: so called by some 
writers, who erroneously name a descending 
X>roc(>ss of the palut(‘ pterygoid process. Bee 
pterygoid. 

omophagia (o-mp-fii'ji-ii), n. [NJ^., < Gr. 
raw, + (payelVy eal.] The eating of raw food, 
especially raw flesh. 

Omophagic (o-mo-rnj'ik), a. (< omophagia + 
-ic,\ Of or pertaining to omophagia; practis- 
ing omophagia, 

omophagOUS (o-mof'a-gus), a, [< omophagia + 
-OMA-.] Omophngic. 

omophagllS (o-mof'ji-gus), w. [NL., < Gr. 
raw, + (ftayHVy oat.]" One who eats raw food. 

omophorion (o-mp-fd'ri-on), n.y pi. omophoria 
(-11). [ML. omopfiorium ; < MGr. (iipofoptov (see 
def.), \ Gr. (ogor, the shoulder, 4* (jifgnv = E. 
bear^.} In the (i r. ( 7/., a vestment correspond- 
ing to the Latin pallium, but broader, and tied 
about the neck in ti knot, it is wom above the 
plienollon by bishops and patriiirchs during the oolebru- 
tion of the liturgy or ouchiu-lsL Sec judU and mafors. 

omoplate (o'mo-plat), n. [= F . omoplute = Sp. 
Pg. omoptatOyiilY. (ofionMrriy the shoulder-blade, 
< (MioCy shoulder, 4- itTmtiij the flat surface of a 
body: see plaV^, plate,} The shoulder-blade 
or scapula. 

Tliere Is an ailing in this onurflate 
May clip mv speech all Unt abruptly close, 
Whatever the good-will in me. 

Broumimj, Khigand liook, 1. 2(»5. 

omoplatOBCOpy (d-mo-pla'to-sko-pi), 71 , [< Gr. 
lofioizMTTi, tlie shoulder-blade, 4- -cKtmiay < cko- 
7 T€lv, view.] A kind of divination by moans 
of the scapula or shoulder-blade. Also calh‘d 
scapulimancy. 


omplialie 

omostegite (o-mos'te-jit), n, [< Gr. the 
shoulder, 4* artyogy roof.] That part of the cara- 
pace of a crustacean which covers the thorax; 
a posterior division of the carapace, in any way 
distinguished from the anterior division or 
cephalostegite. Boo outs under Daphnia and 
Apus. 

omosternal (o-mo-stcjr'nal), a. [< omosternum 
4* -al.} Of or pertaining to the omosternum. 

omosternum (o-mo-sto'num), ; pi. omoster^ 
na (-11 ji). [NL., *< Gr. w//or^ tho slioulde'r, 4* 
arfpvovy the chest.] A median ossification de- 



Stenuun ( tO nntl Vectoral Arch of Krog, Irom almvc (cartilnginous 
pai ts dotted), showing o.j/, the oniostcnnini, rind .t.iy.thc xiphistcnium; 
j ft, right suprasc.ipulii (the left removed to sht)w vt, scapul.i ; 
prcstapularjiroccss.W, glenoid; cr, coracoid , c.rr-, eput>rficoid; rr.fi, 
corac(ad fontaiiclle, bounded in front by n bar, the (necuracoid, far- 
ing llu' clavicle). 

velopod in connection with the coracoscapular 
cartilages of a batrachian, supposed to repre- 
sent the interclavkde of some other animals. 
B(M‘ also cut under inter clavicle, 
omothvroid (o-nKVthi'roid), n, [< Gr. togoCy the 
shoulder, 4- E. thyroid.} An anomalous slip 
from the omohyoid muscle to the superior 
cornu of the tliyroitl cartilage, 
omotocia (d-mp-td'si-a), n, [NL,, < Gr. ugoTOKtUy 
miscaiTiage, < raw, immature, 4- -roKfa, < 
TiKTtiv, TtKnvy bring forth.] In ?wrd., abortion. 
Omphacine (om'fa-sin), a, [< (ir, ugipAKiVogy 
made of unripe gniiies, < og({ia^, unripe fruit,] 
Pertaining to or (>x])ress(‘d from nnrijie fruit. 
— Omphacine oil, a vIbcouh brown juice extracted frum 
green ollveg. 

omphacite (om'fa-sil), n. [< (Jr. bgfjMKfrygy of 
unripe fruit (applied to wine made of unripe 
grapt's), < ogijsi:; (bgtpnh-)y\i\\r\po fruit: see ow- 
phaciric,} A leok-green mineral related to py- 
roxenes: it occurs in the garnet rock called eclo- 
gitc. Also written omphadte. 
omphacomelt (om-fak'p-mel ), n. [< Id j. ompha- 
coniely < Gr. bg<boh6gi‘/fy n drink made of unripe 
OTupes and hoiu'y, < hgfjm^y unri])e fniit, 4- giMy 
honey.] A syrup made of the juice of unripe 
gra]>eH and honey. 

To make muphncmml 1 M fJ. hmey-oi}jnlce \ : take six pints 
of half-ripe grapes and two of honey well poundeil, and 
leave it forty days under the bearna of the sun. 

Pallndius, HuslKindrie (10. E. 'f. S.), p. 178, note, 

Omphalaria (om-f»|-]a'ri-a), //. [NL., <’ Gr. bg- 
the nuvel: s(<e om/d/alo.*}.} A genus of 
gymnoearpous lichens will) a frnticnlose or fo- 
liaceons thallus, which is attuched to the sub- 
stratum at (»nly one poini, small snhglobose 
aiKithecia more or less immerst d in the thallus, 
and sim])le, dccohmite, (dlipsoid spores. 
Omphalarieae (om^-'fii-la-ri'e-e), n. pi. [NL., < 
Omphalaria + -etr.X A division of gyinnocar- 
pous lichens, typilied hy the gtuius Omphalaria. 
Omphalariei (om'Di-hl-ri'e-i), v, pi. [NL., < 
Omphalaria 4--n'/.] Same as Ompnalaricw, 
ompaalarieine (om'fH-la-n'e-in), «. f< Om- 
phalarinv 4 -no -.} In bot.y belonging to or 
resembling tin' OmphalarieWy or tho genus Ot«- 
phalaria. 

Omphalea (om-fa'le-il), w. [NL. (Linnams, 
]7(rt ), so calh‘d froni the form of the anthers; 
< Gr. bg(l)a/(ir, the navel: see o7nphalos.'] A 
genus of climhing shrubs, or less often diffuse 
trees, of the order Euphorhiacca ,\ho tribe Pro- 
ionctv, and tho subtribe JJ'ipp07nanra\ it ischar- 
acteri/cd by tho male flowers having two or throe stamens 
and finir or flvo broad inibricated sepals. There aie H sjio- 
cics. Olio in Madagascar, tho others in tropical America. 
They boar large alternufl) leaves, and panicleH of nionceelous 
flowers composed of llttlo i-ymose clusters. See cobnut and 
piynnt. 

omphalelcosis (onk''fH-h*l-k(i'sis), w. [NL., < 
Gr. bgipa'Aocy the navel, 4* rAkurtn,, ulceration.] 
\npathol,, ulceration of the umbilicus, 
omplialie (om-faTik), a. [< <lr. bg(fia‘AiK6(j^ < bg- 
(fxiAor, the navel : see omphalos.} Pertaining to 
the navel ; umbilical. 



omplialitiB . 

omphalitiB (om-fa-li'tis)^ n. [NL., < Gr. bfifaUc. 
the navel, 4* JupathoL, inflammation oi 

the umbilicus. 

omphalocele (om^arlo-sel), n. [< Gr. 
the navel, + ^uihor.] In pathoUf a rup- 
ture at the navel ; umbilical hernia. 

omphalode (om'f^lod), n, [= F. omphalode, < 
Gr. coiitr. of hfutuAjoeid^gy like the na- 

vel: see omphaloid.'] 1. The ompnalos, umbil- 
icus, or navel. — 2. In botf same as omphaUh 
dium. 

Onmhalodes (om-fa-16'dez). n. [NL. (Moench, 
17941, so called from the snape of the seed ; < 
Gr. Sii(^^et6^g^ like the navel: see omphalouL] 
A genus of dicotyledonous plants of the gamo- 
petalouB order BoragineWy the tribe Boragaoiy 
and the subtribe CynoglosseWy known by the 
depressed, divergent, puckered, or bladdery 
nutlets. There are about 15 apocios, natives of Europe, 
Alia, and northern Africa. They are weak annual or pe- 
rennial herbs, with long-stalked radical leaves and loose 
racemes of white or blue flowers. See navelwort, 2, blue- 
eyed Mary (under blue-eyed^ and creeping foryebme-noi 
(under forget-me-not). 

omphalodic (om-fa-lod'ik). a. [< omphalode + 
-io.l Omphalic; umbilical. 

ompnalodlum (om-fa-ld'di-um), n , ; pi. omphah- 
dia (-ft). [NL., < Gr. o//0aXaKh/f, like the navel : 
see omphalode.} In boty a mark on the hi him 
of a seed through which vessels pass to the cha- 
laza or raphe. Gray, 

omphaloid (om'fa-loid), a. [< Gr. bfi^ahirtSijgy 
oontr. biJu^TfeSriCy like the navel, like a boss, < 
bft^T^y navel, boss, + form.] In bot.y re- 
sembling the navel. 

omphalomancy (om'fa-lo-man-si), n. [< Gr. 
bfjj^Mgy the navel, + divination.] Divi- 

nation by means of the number of knots in the 
navel-string of a child — a fancied indication 
as to how many more children its mother will 
have. Dungfison. 

omphalomesaraic (om^fa-ld-mes-a-ra'ik), a. 
[< Or. o/i0aX(it\ the navel,' + yeadpaiovy the mes- 
entery: see mesaraie.'] Li emhryol.y pertaining 
to the navel and the mesentery. The term Is ap- 

8 lied to the first developed blood-vessels, which pass from 
[le umbilical vesicle through the umbilicus into the body 
of the embryo, and are both venous and arterial, the for- 
mer bringing blood from the vesicle, the latter carrying 
blood to the vesicle. Also wnphcdmneeeraio. Huxley, 
Anat Vert., p. b2. Heo cuts uudor embryo md proioeerte- 
bra. 

omphalomesenteric (om^fa-16-mez-en-tcr'ik), 
a, [< Gr. b/i^Mgy the navel, + pearvr^piovy the 
mesentery: see mesenteric,'] Ba no as omphalo- 
mesaraic. 

omphalonhlebitis ( om fa - lo - fle • bi ' tis), n . 
[NL., < Gr. bjMfia^dgy the navel, *+ a 

vein, + ‘itis. Cf. phlebitis,] Iimammation of 
the umbilical vein, 

Omphalopsychite, OmphalopsYchos (om^fa- 
lop-si'kit, -kos), n, [< Gr. bfn^'Mgy the navel, + 
ifvxfiy soul, spirit.] One of a body of monks who 
believed that deep couiomplation of the navel 
induced communion with God : same as Hesy- 
chast, 

omphaloptert (om-fa-lop't6r), 1 U [< Gr. 6/i0a- 
Xdf, the navel, + b^rypy a viewer, one who 
looks, < t/oTT, see: see optic.] An optical glass 
that is convex on both sides ; a double-convex 
lens. 

omphaloptict (om-fa-lop'tik), 7t. [< Gr. 
the navel, + birriKSg^ot seeing: see optic.] Bame 
as omphalopter, 

omphalorrnagia (om^farlo-ra'ji-ft), n. [NL., < 
Gr. bfu^Adg. the navel, + ‘payiay<.jiri)Vvvai, break, 
burst.] llomorrhage from the navel, particu- 
larly in new-born children. Ihinglison. 
omphalos (om'fa-los), n. [LL., < Gr. bfiipaTftgy 
the navel, = hi'^imibiltiSy in derived adj. form 
as a noun, umhiUem^ 4he navel: see navel, um- 
bilicus.] 1. The navel or umbilicus. — 2. In 
(h\ archwol. : («) A central boss, as on a shield, 
a bowl, etc. (6) A sacred stone in the temple 
of Apollo at Delidii, believed by the Greeks to 
mark the “navel” or exact center-point of the 
earth. Extant reprcBentatious show It as a stone of a 
conical shape, often covereii with a kind of network 
called agremn, similar in character to the aaoi'ed garment 
so called, or wreathed with vt)tive flllets. The Delphic 
or l^thian Apollo is often representiHl as seated on the 
omphalos, in nis chief sanctuary, and statues have been 
found the feet of which rest oii a truncated omphalos. See 
cut in next column. 

omphalotomy (om-fa-lot'o-mi), w. [< Gr. bp- 
iftaAoropiay also ou^At/ropidy the cutting of the 
navel-string, < bp^Ajoropogy cutting the navel- 
string, < bp(^A6gy the navel, + rkpvnvy rapeivy 
cut.] In surg.y the operation of dividing the 
navel-string. 

omphazito (om'fa-zlt), n. Bee omphaoite. 
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The Pythian Apollo, heated on the Omphalos ornamented with Fillets. 

(From a Greek red-fifcired vase.) 

ompok (om'pok), n. [Native name.] A silu- 
roid flsh, CaMichrous himaculatusy of Java, Bu- 
matra, and Borneo, of an elongated form, with 
the eye behind and partly below the cleft of 
the mouth, four barbms, a very short dorsal fin, 
and no adipose fin. It is marked by a blackish 
blotch on each side above the pectoral and re- 
mote from the head. 

Omus (6'mus), n, [NL. (Eschscholtz, 1829), < 
Gr. iip6gy raw, cruel.] A peculiar genus of tiger- 
beetles or CicindeUdcCy having the elytra nar- 
rowly inflexed, the thorax distinctly margined, 
and the last two joints of the maxillary palpi 
suoeqiial. It is allied to AmNychila, and is found on 
the I'aciflc coast of the United States. Nine species are 
known. 

on^ (on), prep, and adv. [< ME. ow-, also an (rare 
except in comp., and in the earliest ME.), also 
reduced a, o (see a*, o8), < AB. ow, rarely an = 
OS. an = OFries. an = MD. aeriy D. aan = MLO. 
LG. an = OHG. owo, MHG. anCy aw, G. aw = 
Icel. a = Sw. & s= ODan. aa (in Dan. paa for 
*^up-aa =s E. up-on) = Goth, awa, on, upon, = 
Gr. avdy up, upon, etc. (see awa-), = OBulg. na 
= Kuss. na = Ir. awa, aww, an = Hkt. aww, along, 
over^ toward, on, in; closo^ related to in (= 
Gr. /v, etc.): see iwl, iw2. (jf. ow-i. The word 
had in AB. a wider use than in E., being to a 
groat extent commonly used for both ^on^ and 
‘ in.* Hence, in comp., w/wm and 07ito^.] I. prep. • 
1. As used of place or position with regard to 
the u])per aiui external part of something: (a) 
III a pusition above and in contact with : used before a 
word of place indicating a thing upon which another thing 
rests, or Is made to rest : as, the book on the table ; the 
stamp on u coin ; moonlight on a lake. 

Whan he com be-fore tbe castell yate he styiite, and 
saugh the Bquyres a-bovo on the walles. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 296. 

I looked, and behold a pale horse : and his name that 
sat on him was Death. Kev. vi. 8. 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 

Men were deceivers over; 

One foot in sea, and one on shore ; 

To one thing constant never. 

Shak,, Much Ado, ii. 3. 66. 

He sat quietly, in a summer’s evening, on a bank a-flsb- 
itig. I, Walton, Complete Angler, p. 58. 

Deep on the convent-roof the snows 
Are sparkling to the moon. 

Tennyaon, St. Agnes’ Evo. 

(5) In such a position as to be supported, upheld, or borne 
by; with the support of ; by means of; as, to go or^ wheels, 
on runners, or on all fours ; to hang on a nail. 

On these two commandroente hang all the law and the 
prophets. Mat. xxlL 40. 

My sire denied in vain ; on foot I fled 
Amidst our chariots; for the goddess led. 

Pope, Iliad, xL 856. 

My jov was in the wilderness, ... to plunge 

Into the torrent, and to roll along 

On the swift whirl of the new breaking wave, 

Byron, Manfred, ii. 2. 

(c) Noting the goal or terminal point to which some mo- 
tion or action expressed by an intransitive verb is or has 
been directed and in which it rests : as, to dote on her 
child ; to look on his face ; to insist on a settlement ; to re- 
solve on a course of action ; to live on an income ; to dwell 
on a subject. 

“Lewed lore! I ** quod Pieres, "Utel lokestow on the Bible, 
On Salomonos sawes seldeii thow biholdest." 

Piere Plowman (B), vil. 187. 
Tliy eyes have here on greater glories gazed. 

And not been frighted. 

B, «/on«oii,‘ Prince Henry's Barriers. 

The foray of old Mul^ Abul Hassan had touched the 
pride of the Andhluaian ohivaliy, and they determined on 
retaliation. Irving, Granada, p. 88. 

(d) Noting the object to, for, or against which, or by virtue 
or on the strength of which, some action or operation la 
directed, performed, or carried out : aa, to apena money on 
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finery; tohaveeompaiaiononttiopoor; to mve a chaise 
on (uiet ie ag^it) a man; to bet on on^a Bttcoeaa; to 
make war on Busala. 

And the kynge somowued his OBte» and selde he wolde 
go with hem on his enmyes. ifsrfin(£. B. T. S.), 1. 94. 
Therefore, fasten your oar on my advisings. 

Shak,, M. for M., iil. 1. 208. 
Never was it heard in all our Story that Paidameut made 
Warr on thir Kings, but on tbir IViauta. 

MuUm, Elkonoklastes, xlx. 

If it should be proved on him, he is no longer a brather 
of mine. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 8. 

Sir Lancelot went ambassador, at first, 

To fetch her, and . . . she took him for the King ; 

So flat her fancy on him. 

Tetmyaon, Merlin and Vivien. 
( 0 ) About; concerning; in regard to; on the subject of: 
as. Pope’s "Essay on Criticism”; a sermon on Death; to 
agree on a plan of operations ; to tell tales on a person. 
Bch man complayned on Qaffray by name. 

Bom. qf Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8486. 
Thow thynkest full lityll on thi moders grete sorowe, 
that this weke for the shall be brente. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 16. 
Unstain’d thoughts do seldom dream on evil. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 87. 
I had nothing to detain mo when I had finished the 
business I went on. Sheridan, The Kival^, iL 1. 

The silent colony . . . 

Thought on all her evu tyrannies. 

Tennyaon, Boadicea. 
CO Noting the instrument with or by which some action 
is performed : as, to play on the piano ; to swear on the 
Bible. 

I’ll be sworn on a book she loves you. 

Shale., M. W. of W., 1. 4. 160. 
A large bason of silver gilt, with water in it boiled on 
sweet herbs, being held under the foot of the priest. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 18. 
Love took up the harp of Life, and smote out all the chords 
with might. Tennyaon, Locksloy Hall. 

(g) Noting the ground, basis, motive, method, reason, or 
reliance of or for some action : as, ofi certain terms or con- 
ditions ; on a promise of secrecy ; on purpose ; on parol ; 
hence, as used in asseverations and oaths, by : as, on the 
word of a gentleman ; on my honor. 

Hold, or thou hat’st my peace ! give iiic! the dagger; 

On your obedience and your love, deliver It ! 

Fletcher, Double .Marriage, v. 2. 
"For on my word,” said Cragievar, 

"He had no good will at mo.” 

Bonny John Seton ((^hild’s Ballads, VH. 288), 
Warfare was conducted on peculiar principles in Italy. 

J^eacott, l*Wd. and Isa., ii. 1. 
Admission was to be hud only on special invitation of 
the members of the club. 

C. I). Warner, Roundabout Journey, xlx. 
(A) In betting, In support of the chances of ; on the side of : 
as, 1 bet on the rod against the black. Hence, to he on, to 
have made a bet or bets ; to he well on, to have laid bets so 
as to stand a good chance of winning. 

2. As used of position with ref eren(»e to ex- 
ternal surface or to surface in general : (o) In a 
I)OBition BO as to cover, overlie, or overspread ; as, the shoes 
on one’s feet ; broad with butter on both sides. 

She saw the casque 
Of Lancelot on tho wall. 

Tennyaon, Lancelot and Elaine. 
(5) Fastened to or suspended from ; us, ho wears a seal on 
his watch-chain. 

Nailled hym with tlire nallles naked on the rode. 

Piera Plouman (B), xviii. 61. 

(c) In a position of being attached to or forming pai't of : 

as, he was on the staff or on the committee. 

You can’t have been on the " IMuining f’hroniole ” for no- 
thing. Mayheu), London Labour and London Poor, f. 289. 

3. As used of relative position : (a) In a position 

at, near, or adlacent to; indicating situation or pusition, 
without implying contact or support; as, rm the other side; 
on Broadway; on the coast of Maine; hence, very near to ; 
BO as to attain, reach, or arrive at : expressing near ap- 
proach or contact: as, to verge on presumption; to be on 
tho point of yielding. 

And that was at midnight tide, 

The worlde stille on euery side. 

Qmoer, Conf. Aniant., v. 
Now they are almost on him. Shak., J. C.,' v. 3. 80. 
Egad, you’ll think a hundred times that she is on the 
point of coming In. Sheridan, The Critic, iL 2. 

On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 

Tennyaon, Morte d'Arthur. 
(5) In the precise direction of ; exactly confotTning to or 
agreeing with : as, on tho lino ; on the bull's eye ; on the 
key (in music), (c) To; toward ; in the general direction of. 
Philip had with his folke faren on Greece, 

And taken tresure ynough in townes full liohe. 

Aliaaunder of Macedoitie (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1204. 
On Thursday at night 1 will charge on the East. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, L 8. 

To ask 

Which way the nearest coast of darkness lies, 
Bordering on light. Milton, P. L., IL 959. 

Philip’s dwelling fronted on the street ; 

The latest house to landward. 

Tennyaon, Enoch Arden. 

(d) After: with/o«oto. 

Theire fos on homfeiowet, fell horn full thicke. 

Beatruetion qf Troy (E. £. T. S.XL 10468. 
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on 


Alter bftviiig siren a mmw fuU acoouni^ he [Strabo] men- 
tions the overthrow of Sodom, and other cities, and the 
condition of the country that /ottoumf on it. 

Poeoete, Description of the East^ n. i. 86. 
(s) After and In consequence of ; from, as a cause: as^ on 
this we separated. 

In his inward mind he doth debate 
What following sorrow may on this arise. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 186. 

Some of the chief made a motion to Join some here in a 
way cA trade at the same river ; on which a meeting was 
appointed to treat concerning the same matter. 

ilT. JSorton, New England's Memorial, p. 171. 

I heard behind me something like a person breathing, 
on which 1 turned about, and . «. . saw a man standing 
Just over me. Bntee, Source of the Nile, 1. 248. 

(/) At the time of : expressing occurrence in time : as, he 
arrived on Wednesday ; 07ithe evening before the battle ; 
on public occasions. 

Whan ache 8 ei 3 here so^ek sche seide on a time. 

WiUiam qf Paleme (E. E. T. S.), I. 690. 

I saw him and his wife coming from court, where Mrs. 
Claypole was presented to her Majesty on her marriage. 

Ttuiokeray, Virginians, IzxxiiL 
The good king gave order to let blow 
His horns for hunting on the morrow morn. 

Tennyson^ Geraint. 

4. In addition to : as, heaps on heaps ; loss m 
loss. 

. Buln upon ruin, rout on rout. 

MUton, P. L., IL 996. 

Mischiefs on mischiefs, greater* still and more I 

The neighbouring plain witli anna is covered o'er. 

Dryderit Aureiigzebc, 1. 1. 

What have 1 done to all you people that not one of you 
has darkened my door in weeks on weeks? 

'Harper's May., LXXVIII. 894. 

6. In, to, or into a state or condition of: as, 
ale on tap (that is, ready to he drawn) ; to set 
a house on fire ; all on a heap (that is, heaped 
up). Compare asleep y afircy etc., where a- was 
originally on, 

David, after he had served his own generation by the 
will of God, fell on sleep. Acts xlii. 36. 

I'he time of night when Troy was set on tire. 

SlMk,, 2 Hen. VI., i. 4. 20. 

He with two others and the two Indians . . . went on 
shorcL . . . and when they wore on sleep in the night, they 
kllloa them. Wininrop, Hist New England, I. 176. 

Duenna. When I saw you, I was never more struck in 
my life. 

Isaac. That was just my case too, madam : I was struck 
all OH n heap, for my part. Sheridan, 'I'he Duenna, li. 2. 

The vilest transactions on record . , . have had de- 
fenders. U. S^mer, 

6. In the act or process of ; occupied with : as, 
on the march; on duty; on one^s guard. Com- 
pare a-Jishitigy a~huntin{jj whore a- was origi- 
nally on. 

On huntyng be they riden roially. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 829. 

Iloiiig at the Dutch plantation, in the fore part of this 
year, a certain bark of I'limuuth being there likewise on 
trading, he kept (;ompany with the Dutch Governour. 

Jv. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 176. 

It is Love that sets them both (imagination and mem- 
ory] on work, and may be said to bo the highest Sphere 
whence they receive their Motion. 

Howell, Letters, I. i. 9. 

I mean that they ai*e all gone on pilgrimage, both the 
good Woman and her four boys. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 280. 

De Vargas was on the watch. Irving, Granada, p. 78. 
[On is used thus in innumerable phrases of an adjectival 
(or rather particinial) or adverbial nature. The former 
can be represented by one of the partlciitlesof a verb cor- 
responding in meaning to the noun governed : thus, on 
the watch (watching), on the march (marching), on fire 
(burning, kindled), on one's guard (guarded), on record (re- 
corded). Por the latter an existing adverb may often be 
substituted : as, on a sudden (suddenly), on an Impulse 
(impulsively), etc.] 

7t. In ; into ; in various uses now generally ex- 
proHsed by in or into : as, to break on pieces ; to 
cleave on two parts ; to read or write on book. 

What lyife is this, lady, to ledc on this wise? 

Destruction of Troy (K. E. T. S.), 1. 8289. 

Thou art lettred a litel ; who lorned the on boke? 

Piers Plomnan (B), vii. 181. 
And aftyre the prechynge on presence of lordes, 

The kyng in his coucelle carpys tbes wordes. 

Morie Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.), 1. C89. 

Allas ! inyne hedo wollo cleue on thre ! " 

Thus seyth another cortayne. 

Pilgrims' Sea-Voyage (E. E. T. S.), 1. 68. 

Woe found one [Armenian] sitting in the midst of the 
congregation, . . . reading on a Bit»le in the C'haldean 
tongue. Sutvdys, TravaUes, p. 96. 

The proud Parnassian sneer, 

The conscious simper, and the Jealous leer. 

Mix on his look. Pope, Dunciad, ii. 7. 

Sf. Over, 

By hym I reyned on the people and by the I haue loste 
my royame. n^y Rood (R E. T. S.), p. 188. 

9. To, 

Be soche a mano* that alle maltalent be pardoned on 
bothe partye%. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 600. 


I was married on the elder sister. 

And you on the youngest of a' the three. 

Jamie Teifer (Child's Ballads, VI. 109). 
^*^farr^ on" is still common colloquially in Scotland. J 

Castor with his company come next after, 

Pollux with his pupull pursu on the laste. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. 1. lisa 
And where that thow slepest on uyght, loke that thow 
have lyght. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i 8. 

All this to be doon on ye Costo and charge of the seid 
Gylde. Bnglisft GUds (E. E. T. S.), p. 191. 

Ilf. With. 

Ho seig a child straust ther-oii stremynge on Mode. 

Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.)^ p. 18. 
He inacchit hym to Menelay, & met on the kyng, 
Woundit hym wickedly In his wale face, 

And gird hym to ground of liis grete horse. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8288. 

12t. For. 

0 sister dear, conic to the door. 

Your cow is lowlii on you. 

The Trumpeter of Pyvte (Child's Ballads, II. 204). 

ist. From. 

Thus has thou het in thi boheste, 

Tharfor sum grace on tlie I crafe. 

Politicai Poetns, etc. (ed. Furnivull), p. 104. 

14t. By. 

Anon the Son gothe to the l^rest of here T^aw. and 
preyetho him to aske the Ydole, zif his Padre or Moure or 
lYend schalle dye on that evylle or non. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 201. 
If It bo on all men beforehand resolved on, to build mean 
houses, y« Gove‘ lahoure is snored. 

Cushman, quoted in Bradford’s Tlymouth Plantation, p. 62. 


15. Of. [Obsolete or vulgar.] 

He was 

The ivy which had hid my princely trunk, 

And suck’d my verdure out on ’t. 

SlMk., Tempest, 1. 2. 87. 

A man that were laid on his doath-bed 
Wold open his eyes on her to have sight. 

Ballad of King Arthur (ChUd's Ballads, I. 236). 

There went this yeere, by the Companies records, 11. 
ships and 1216. iHirsons tf> be thus disposed on. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 40. 
If thou hast found an honlO'Combe, 

Eate thou not all, but tastt: on some. 

Herrick, The Ilony-combe. 
On board, end, fire, hand, high, etc See hoard, end, fire, 
etc., and ahoara^, an end, afire, etc.— On the alert, bias, 
cards. Jump, move, nail, road, sly, wav, wing, etc. 
Sec the nouns. = 83 m. On, Upon. I’hese words arc In many 
uses identical iti force, but ujum is by origin {up j on) and 
in use more distinctly expressive of motion to the object 
from above or from the side. On has the same force, but 
Is so widely used In other ways, and so often expresses 
mere rest, that it is felt by careful writers to bo inadequate 
to the uses for which ujKm is prcfeiTed. 

II. adv. 1. Ill or into a position in contact 
with and supportodby tlio toj) or upper part of 
soraothing; up: a8,kt*oi)yourliatoa; he stopped 
a street-car, and got on. 

Pisanio might have kill’d theis at the heart, 

And left this head on. Shak., t.’ymbeliue, Iv. 2. 823. 

2. In or into place, as a ganucoit or other cover- 
ing, or an ornament : as, to pull on one’s clotlios ; 
to put on one’s bools; to try on a hat. 

Put on the whole armour of God. Eph. vi. 11. 


O wrathfiilly he left the bed, 

And wrathfiilly his elnes on did. 

Cotymlrkk (Child’s Ballads, 1. 164). 
Stiff in Biticade, and pinch’d in Stays, 

Her J'atches, raint, and Jewels on. 

Prior, Phyllis’s Ago. 

She had on a pink muslin di cbs and a little white hat, 
and she was as pretty as a Frenchwoman needs te bo to be 
pleasing //. James, Jr., I'ass. Pilgrhu, p. 462. 

3. In or into plaice or j>ositioii for use or action : 
as, to bring on the fruit or the coffee ; specifical- 
ly, into position on a stage or platform, before 
the footlights or an audience. 

I came te the sWe scene, Just as my father was going <m, 
to hear his reception ; it was very great, a perfect thunder 
of applause. 

F. A. Kemble, Records of a Girlhood, Jan. 12, 18;}2. 

The Giant ... an ’I on yet. Dickens, Hard Times, iii. 7. 

To be behind the scenes at the opera, watching some 
Kubiiii or Mario go on, and waiting for the round of ap- 
plause. H. James, Jr., Tmns. Sketches, p. 269. 

4. In or into movement or action; in or into 
a condition of activity from a state of confine- 
ment or restraint; as, to turn on the gas; to 
bring on a fit of coughing ; to bring on a contest. 

Such discourae bring on 
As may advise him of his happy state. 

MUUm^ P. L., V 28.1. 

All commanders were cautioned against bringing mi an 
engagement. U. S. Grant., J’ersonal Memoirs, J. :i7:i. 

He was then requested to walk up to the electro-magnet, 
and Judging only from his sensations, te state if the cin- 
rent were on or “off.” Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, II. 66. 


6. Ill operation; in progress: as, the auction 
is going on ; the debate is on, 

O the blest gods ! so will you wish on mo. 

When the rash mood is on. Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 172. 


The sound of heavy guns, faintly heard, from the direc- 
tion of Fort Henry, atoken by which every man . . . knew 
that a battle was on. The Century, XXIX. 289. 

There are two more balls on to-nlgbt. 

Mrs. Alexander, The Freres, xii. 
With a brisk, roaring fire on, I left for the spring to fetch 
some water and to make my toilet. 

J. Burroughs, The Century, XXXVI. 010. 

6. In the same place or position; without yield- 
ing: as, to hang, stick, or hold on. 

Grief is an impudent guest, 

A follower evei*ywhere, a hanger-on. 

That words nor blows can drive away. 

Fletcher {and another), Queen of Corinth, iii. 2. 
Still X see the tonour of man's woo 
Holds on the same, from woman to iicgln. 

Milton, P. L,, xi. 633. 

7. To OP at something serving as an object 
of observation-; as, to look on without taking 
part ; to be a mere looker-on. 

My business in tills state 
Made me a looker on here in Vienna. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 819. 
Nature Injur’d, scandaliz'd, defil’d, 
Unveil’d her blushing cheek, look’d on, and smil’d. 

Cowper, Expostulation, L 426. 

8. Forth; forward; onward; ahead: as, move 
on ; pass on, 

Como on— a distant war no longer wage. 

But hand te hand thy country's foes engage. 

Pope, Iliad, XV. 668. 

(а) In the same course or direction : os, go straight on 
(tlmt is, in continuance of sumo action, operation, or rela- 
tiuu that has been begun); in regular continuance or se- 
(luunce ; as, go, write, say, laugh, keep on; go on with 
your story ; how long will you keep on tnflhig? fitim father 
te sun, from son te grandson, and so on. 

Leaving the principles of the doctrliio of Christ, let us 
go on unto perfection. Heb. vi. 1. 

Somotlines they do extend 
Their view right on. Shak. , Lover’s Complaint, 1. 20. 
We must on te fair England, 

T«) free my love from pine. 

The Jolly Goshawk (Child's Bulluds, III. 289). 
She is utfrightod, and now chid by heaven. 

Whilst we walk calmly on, upright and even. 

B. Jonson, ITinco Henry's Barriert. 
Sing on, sing on, for I can ne’er be cloy’d. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Eclogues, fx. 89. 
The railway turns uif; the road keeps on alongside of 
the liay, with the water on one side and the mountains 
on the other. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 177. 

(б) In advance ; forward ; in the sequel. 

Further on is a i*ound Imildlng on an advanced ground, 
which is ninety feet in diameter, 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 268. 

Him and his noiseless parsonage, tlie pe nsive abode for 
sixty years of religious reveiy and unchoritish self-denial, 
I liuve described lurther on. 

De Quincey, Awioh. Sketches, iv. 

(c) In the direction of jirogress, advancement, achieve- 
ment, or attaimiient: as, to get on in the world; te be 
well on in one’s courtship. 

(/ornmuiid ino, T will on. 

Fletcher {and another). False One, 1. 1. 

9. Toward; so as to apiu’oaeh ; near; nigh. 

Fierce events, 

As iiarbingers preceding still the fates, 

And prologue to the omen coming on. 

Shak., Hamlet, 1. 1. 123. 
'I'he day was drawing on 
When thou shouldst link thy life with one 
Of mine own liouse. 

Tennyson, In Menioriam, Ixxxiv. 

Either off or on. See off. End on. 8ec end. — Neither 
off nor on, irresolute; fickle us regards inooii or inten- 
tion : said of persons.-- Off and on. («) In an intermit- 
tent manner ; from time to time. 

I’ve worked tlie sewers, off and on for t wenty year. 
Mayhew, LonUon Laliour and Ixindon Boor, 11. 171. 
{h) Alternately away fioin and toward the shore: said of 
a ship: as, to staini off and on,- On tO, tow'ard a posi- 
tion on oruiKHi. Also w'ritlrn onto (see onto^). fr/)cal. ] 
— To call, have, put, take, etc., on. Sec the verbs, 
on* (on), a. and h. f< o/4, adr.'] I. a. In cricket^ 
noting tliat ])arl of tin* field to tho loft of a right- 
iiandod hatter nnd to the right of tho bowler: 
tlio opposite of of. 

11, V. In rrirlfd, that part of th<* field to tho 
right of the howler and to the left of tho hatter, 
on'^t, and n. An obsolete form of one. 

It cliannced me mi day beside thr shore 
Gf silver streaming Thainesis to bee. 

Spenser, Ruins of Time, 1. 1. 

on-* (on), prep, [< loel. on, aopy usually an, mod. 
an = OS. dno = Ml), an, on = OFries. dne, oni, 
Ota, an = OHG. (tno, MHO. dne, any O. ohne, 
without; akin to Ooth. inn, without, Or. dvevy 
without, and to the negative prefix ig<-: see 
v/a-h] Without; usually followed by a ])orfect 
jiarticiplo with heittg or having (which may he 
omitted) : as, could na ye mind, on being tauld 
sa aftenf [Scotedi.] 

1 wud 'a gaen oot o’ that hoosc on been bidden kiss a 
caup. W. Alexander, J (ihnny Gibb of Gushetueuk, xxxviil. 



on 

1 thooht if it [a door] tuld be open, it wad be aftne tiling 
for me, to baud fowk ohn seen me. But it waa verra ilT 
bred to you, mem, I ken, to come throu* your yaird okn 
apeirt leave. O, MctcDonald, Robert Falconer, xvii. 
[The Bpelling ohn in the last quotation simulatea the G. 
equivalent oAna.J 

on-^. [< ME. < AS. on-y an- = 08. aw-, etc.; 
the prep, (and adv.) on used as a prefix: see 
owl.J A prefix of Anglo-Saxon origin, being 
the preposition or adverb on used as a prefix, 
with its usual meanings. See examples below. 
On-^t. An obsolete form of the prefix an^^ as in 
answer, etc. 

on-3. An obsolete or dialectal form of the nega- 
tive prefix un-^, 

on-^. An obsolete or dialectal form of the pre- 
fix un-^ before verbs. 

onager (on'a-j^^r), w. [L., also omgrns, < Or. 
.dvaypoc, a wild ass, MGr. a kind of catapult, < 
dvof, an ass, + a}p<5f, wild, of the fieltis : see 
Agrion,'] 1. A wild ass, Equus hemippus or E. 





Oii.iffer {I'guus henttppus), 

onager, inhabiting the steppes of central Asia. 
See deiggetoL — 2. A war-engine for throwing 
stones, lised in Europe in the middle ages. 
Onagra (o-na'grji), w. [Nil. (Tonrnefort, 1700), 

< Gr. bvdypa, a (iubious reading for otifdypa, a 
plant (< olvoi'y wine, + aypa, a hunting), same 
as olvot^pac, a certain plant ; see (Enothera,’\ In 
hot., same as (Enothera. 

Onagracess (on-a-gra'se-e), n. pi. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1845), < Onagra + -acoie.l See Onagrariew. 
Onajprariese (o-iia-gra-ri'e-e), w. pi. [NL. (A, L. 
de Jiissieu, 18*04), < diuigra 4- -aria 4* -eai.'] The 
evening-primrose family, an order of dicotyle- 
donous polypetalous plants, of Ihe cohort Jflyr- 
tales, typified by the genus (Enothera, and cliaT- 
acterized by the two- to four-celled ovary co- 
herent with the valvato calyx, the two to four 
petals, one to eight stamens, and undivided 
style. It Includes about 830 species, of 28 genera, scat- 
tered through all toinperate regions. They are odorless 
herbs, rarely woody, bearing thin opposite or alternate 
undivided leaves, and axillary or racenied tiowers often 
of showy colors. The more euphonious form, Oruiifra- 
eeoB, employed by Lindloy, is still much in use. See cut 
under (Enothera. 

ona&ft onanet, adv. Middle English forms of 
anon, 

onanism (o'nan-izm), n. [< Onan (Gen. xxxviii. 
9) 4* -ism.'] (Gratification of the sexual appetite 
in an unnatural way. 

onanist (o'uan-ist), n. [< onan(ism) 4- -ist.] 
A person addicted to or guilly of onanism, 
onanistic (o-na-nis'tik), a. [< onanist 4- -ic.] 
Of, pertaining* to, or caused by onanism, 
onbraidt, v. t. [ME. var. of abraUL] To up- 
braid. 

Once^ (wuns), adv. and 6070. [< ME. ones, onis, 

< AS. dues (= OS. enes, eines = OErios. enes, enis, 
e7ise, ens = D. eens = MLG. einest, ens, ins =& OllG . 
eitmt, MHG. einest, ein-st, G. einst), once, ad- 
verbial gen. of an, one*: see one. For the term, 
-cc, prop. -C.V, see -cel. ] I. adv. 1 . Onetime. 

As he oifor’d himself owe for us, so he received once of 
us in Abraham, and in that place the typical acknowledg- 
ment of our Redemption. Milton, I'ouching Birelltigs. 

2. One and the same time : usually with at: as, 
they all cried out at once. See phrases below. 
— 8. At one time in the past; lormerly. 

I took onee 52 Sturgeons at a draught, at another 68. 

Capt. John Smith, Work^ I. 117. 
Anxiety and disease had already done its work upon his 
once hardy constitution. ]*re«(tott, Ford, and Isa., 11. 25. 

4 . At some future time ; some time or other. 

■ The wisdom of God thought fit to acquaint David with 
that court which we shall once govern. Bp. UaU. 

5 . At any time ; in any contingency ; on any 
occasion; under any circumstances; over. 

Also whan it reytiethe one* In the Somer, in the Lond of 
Bgipt, thanne is alle the Contree fulle of grote Alyrs. 

els 


MandeviUe, Travels, p. 40. 
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Dangeri are no more light, If onee they leem light. 

Baem, Delays. 

Who this heir is he does not cnee tell us. 

Jboeke, Civil Government 

0. Without delay; immediately: often merely 
expletive: as, John, come hero once. [Local, 
Pennsylvania.] — 7f. Once for all. 

Tliat is onee, mother. Dryden, Malden Queen, iv. 1. 
All at onoe> not gradually ; suddenly ; precipitately.— At 
once, (o) At one and the same time ; simultaneously : as, 
they all rose aJt onee. When followed by another clause bo- 
ginning with and, at onee is equivalent to both: as, at onee 
a soldier and a poet; the performance is fitted at onee to 
instruct and to delight. 

No more the youth shall Join his consort's side, 

At once a virgin,' and at onee a bride ! 

Pope, Iliad, xi. 314. 

He wished to be at onee a favourite at Court and popular 
with tlie multitude. Maeaiday, Lord Bacon. 

(6) Immediately ; forthwith ; without delay. 

I have resolved, therefore, to fix you at onee in a noble 
independence. Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 1. 

Every once In a while. See weri/i.— For once, on one 

occasion ; once only ; exceptionally : often with the sense 
of 'at last* : as, you have succeeded /or once. 

Put the absurd impossible case /or ottce. 

Browning, Ring and Book, 1. 140. 

Once and again. See again — Once for all. for one time 
only, and never again ; at this one time and lor all time. 

You must excuse mo, sir, if I tell you, once /or all, that 
in this point I cannot obey you. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 1. 
Once in a way, once and no more ; on one particular oc- 
casion : on rare occasions. (CoUoq.J 

Mr. Munder . . . seemed, for onee in a way, t<^ bo at a 
loss for ail answer. W. Collins, Dead Hecret, iv. 4. 

II. conj. When at any time; whenever; as 
soon as. [Recent; a specially British use.] 

A groat future awaits the Caucasus, once its magnificent 
resources become known to Europe. 

Contemporary/ Rev,, L. 274. 

once^t, n. An obsolete form of ouneei. 

OnchidiidsB (ong-ki-di'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Onchidium 4- -idte.] A family of ditrematous 
goopliilous pulmoniferous gastropods, without 
a developed shell, and with a thick, more or 
less tuborculate mantle, the jaw smooth or but 
slightly ribbed, and the dentition dilTerontiatod 
into a central tooth, tricuspid lateral teeth, and 
tnarginal teeth with quadrate base. A British 
species is 0. cMticum. Another spccioB, Peronia tmgami, 
has the whole bock covered with eyes, bosidos the proper 
pair borne uimn the ends of the tentacles. 

Onchidium (oug-kid'i-um), n. [NL., prop. Onci- 
dium (which is used also in another sense) : see 
(hieUtium.] The typical genus of (Jnchidiidw. 
OnchidorididsB (ong^ki-do-rid'i-do), n. i>l. 
[NL., < OncMdoris {-dorid-) ^ 4dm.] A family 
of nudibrauchiate gastropods, typified by the 
genus Onrhidoris. The body is convex, the mantle is 
largo and margins the foot, the dorsal tentacles arc lami- 
nate, the branchite surround the vent and are nut retrac- 
tile, the Ungual membrane is narrow, and the teeth ai'e in 
two principal longitudinal series and sometimes two small- 
er series. They we found on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Onchidoris (ong-kid'o-ris), n. [NL., < Gr. 
bysog, the barb of an arrow, 4- ^oplt;, a sacrifi- 
cial knife. Cf. Doris.] The typical genus of 
(hichidorididm. 

OncidieSB (on-si-di'e-fi), n. pi. [NL. (Ben- 
tliam and Hooker, 1683), < Onoidium + -ece.] 
A subtribe of orchids of the tribe Vandeie, typi- 
fied by the genus Onddium, and characterized 
as epiphytes with the flower-stalk rising from 
the base of a pseudo-bulb or a fascicle of a few 
fleshy non-plicate leaves. It includes about 40 
genera, 

Onefidium (on-sid'i-um), n. [NL. (Swartz, 1800), 
HO called from the shape of the labellura; < 
(Jr, byKot;, a hook 
or bend, + dim. 

-idiov,] A genus of 
orchids of the tribe 
Vayidcoi, type of 
the subtribe Owot- 
di€a\ an<l known 
by the free, spread- 
ing sepals, and 
spurloss lip free 
from the short 
two-auricled col- 
umn. There are over 
250 species, natives of 
America ffom Bnudd 
and Bolivia to the 
West Indies and Mex- 
ico. They are eni- 
phytes, usually with 
p8eudo-bulb8.yer^ few 
leaves, and loose ra- 
cemes of showy Yel- 
lowish flowers. This 
Is an extremely rich and varied genus. One of the best- 
known speoies is 0. PapBio, the butterfly.plant, with flow- 



OncMium Papt'iw. 


ers of butterfly form borne singly at the end of long stsatt. 
0. olMmum Is said to produoe a raoeme 18 feet long, with 
as many as 2,000 flowers. 0. SIprueei bas tiie name of or* 
inaditto*e4aiil, on account of its long round leaves, ohsrao- 
teristic of one section of the genus. 0. Caeihaginenee is 
named tpread^eagle orchid. 

oncin (on^siu), n. [< OF. onein, ouoin, < LL. 
uncinus, a hook, barb, < L. unons. < Gr. dyxoc, a 
hook, barb.] A weapon resembling a hook or 
a martel-de-for with one point. 

oncograph (ong'ko-gr6>f), n. [< Gr. bynog, bulk, 
mass, volume, 4-* ypd(f>etv, write.] A form of 
pletbysmograph for recording the variations 
in the volume of a body, such as the spleen or 
kidney. 

oncolonr (ong-kol'q-ji), n. [< Gr. bysog, bulk, 
mass (> bynovodai, swell, > byicupa, a swelling), 4- 
-Tinyia. < Myeiv, speak: see -ologg.] The sum of 
scientific Knowledge concerning tumors. 

oncome (on'kum), n, [< ME. onaome, an attack: 

< oni 4- come. Cf. ancome, income.] 1. A fall 
of rain or snow. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. The com- 
mencement or initial stages of a business, es- 
pecially of one that requires great exertion, 
as in making an attack. — 8. An attack, as of 
disease. 

This woman had acquired a considerable reputation 
among the ignorant by the protended cures which she 
performed, especially in (gi^cotnes, as the Scotch call them, 
or mysterious diseases which bafile the regulw physician. 

Scott, Bride of Lommermoor, xxxl. 

oncometer (ong-kom'e-t(jr), 71. [< Gr. bysog, bulk, 
mass, 4* phpov, measure.] An instrument de- 
signed to measure variations in size in the kid- 
ney, spleen, and other organs ; the part of the 
oncograph which is applied to the organ to be 
measured. 

on-coming (on'kiim'^iug), 71. Approach. 

Those confused murmurs which we try to call morbid, 
and strive against as if thi^ were the oncoming/ of numb- 
ness. Qeorye Eliot, Middletnarcb, xx. 

on-coming (on'kum^ing), a. Approaching; 
nearing. 

OncorhynchuB (ong-ko-riug'kus), w. [NL., < 
Gr. bysog, a hook, barb,* 4- pvyxog, a snout.] A 
genus of anadromouH American and Asiatic 
Salmonidfr, inhabiting the North Pacific ocean : 
so called from the hooked jaws of the spent 
males ; the king-salmon. These salmon are of great 
size and economic importance. There are 5 well-aetor- 
mined species : thequinnator king-salmon proper, 0. quin- 
nat or chavictM (see guinnat) ; the blue-backed salmon, 0. 
nerka; the silver salmon, 0. kimtehj the dog-salmon, 0. 
keta; and the humpbacked salmon, 0. gorfntscha. The fe- 
males and young and other variations of these have given 
rise to some 85 nominal species, referred to several differ- 
ent genera. See mlmmi. 

oncosimeter (ong-ko-sim'e-t^^r), 71. [< Gr. by- 

KQOig, swelling (< bykovaOai, swell, < bysog, bulk, 
mass), 4- pLrpov, a measure.] An instrument 
devised by Wriglitson for determining the den- 
sity of a molten metal, a boll of the same or other 
metal Is immersed in the liquid and supported by a deli- 
cate spiral spring connected with a scale ; by this means 
the relation between the weight of the bull and that of 
the liquid displaced (Its buoyancy) can be detennined both 
when the ball Is cold and as its volume changes with rise 
of temperatnre ; the corresponding changes in the spring 
may be recorded by a pencil on a revolving drum. 

Oncosperma (ong-ko-sp^r'ing,), w. [NL. (Blume, 
1835)^ BO called pertaps from the protuberant 
remains of the stigma on one side of the seed; 

< Gr. bysng, bulk, mass, lump, 4- airkppa, seed.] 
A genus of palms of the tnbe Arecem, type of 
the Bubtribe Oncospermetj?., and known oy the 
I)arietal ovule and erect anthers. There are 6 or 
6 species, all from tropical Asia. They are low trees, set 
with long straight black thorns, and bearing terminal pln- 
nately divided leaves, small flowers and fruit, the stam- 
inato and pistillate flowers on different branches of the 
same spadix. Sec nibung. 

OXKKitoniy (ong-kot'o-mi), n. [Also OTihotoTny; 

< Gr. bysog, a mass (tumor), 4* -ropla, < ripvetv, 
Tafielv, cut.] In surg,, the incision into, or the 
excision of, a tumor. 

Oncotylid»(ong-ko-tiri-de),w.pZ. [NL. (Doug- 
las and Scott, 1865), < Oncotytus + -idm.] A 
family of Heteroptera, namea from the genus 
Oncotylus. it includes 7 genera of wide distribution, 
containing elongate, parallel-sided, or somewhat suboval 
hugs of the superfamily Capeina. 

Oncotylus (ong-kot'i-lus), n. [NL. (Fieber, 
1858), < Gr. bysog, a book, 4- rh^iog, a knob, lump.] 
A genus of plant-bugs of the family (JapsidcB, 
or ^ving name to the Oncotylidm, occurring in 
Europe and North America. 

ondatra (on-dat'rft), n. [Amer. Ind. (t).] 1. 
The musquash or muskrat of North America, 
Fiber sihethicus . — 2. [cap.] [NL.] Sameasi'V 
ber'^, 2. Laedphde. 

onde^t, n. [ME., also (mde, < AS. anda, zeal, 
iudignation, anger, malice, hatred, envy, =s OS. 
aTido, wrath, ss MLG. ande s OHG. gnio, andop 


onds 


4111 


one-crow 


anadOt MHGF. andCf grief , mortification, ar loel. 
andi m Sw. anda, ande s Dan. aande^ aand^ 
breath, spirit, a spirit; from a verb **anan, 
breathe, found in comp, in Goth, tisanan, breathe 
out, expire, y an^ in L. anima, bream, spirit, 
animttSf spint, mind, etc.: see anima,'] Ha- 
tred; envy; malice. 


Wrathe, yre, and onde. Mom, the Rose, 1. 148. 

onde^t, V, [ME. ondeUf < Icel. amla, breathe, < 
aadt, breath: seeowridi,«.] To breathe. Prompt, 



< undaj a. wave ; see ound,'\ In her,^ same as 
und4, 

ondine (on'din), w. [< P. ondm, ondme (G. un» 
dine), a water-spirit, < L. unda (> F. onde), a 
wave: see ound,"] A water-spirit ; an undine. 

The Cabalists believed iiTthe existence of spirits of na* 
tare, embodiments or representatives of the four elements, 
sylphs, salamanders, gnomes, a'nd ondines. 

Lecky, Eationallsm, I. 06. 

ondlng^f (on'ding), n, [< ME. ondyng; verbal 
n. of mde*^, v.] Breathing; smelling. 

By so thow be sobre of syght and of tounge bothe. 

In ondyng, in handlyng, in alle thy fyue wittes. 

Piere Plowman (C), xvi. 267. 

onding^ (on'ding), w. [< bonding, v., equiv. to 
ding on, fall, as rain, etc. : see ding‘d, v, 3.] A 
falf of rain or snow ; a downpour. [Scotch.] 
Syne honest luckie does protest 
That rain we'll hae, 

Or ending o' some kind at least, 

Afore 't be day. 

The Parmer' » Ha'. {JamUeon.) 

‘*Ixx)k out, .lock ; what kind o' night is 't? " •*Onding o' 
snaw, father." . . . “They'll perish in the drifts !" 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, viii. 

on dit (6n de). [F., they say: on, one, they, 

< L. homo, a man ; dit (< L. dicit), 3d pers. sing, 
ind. pros, of dire (< L. dicere), say: see dicMon.^ 
They say ; it is said : often used substantively 
in the sense of ^ rumor,’ ‘report,’ ‘gossip.’ 

ondoyant (6n-dwo-yoh'), a. [< F. ondoyant, 
ppr. of ondoyer, wave, undulate, < onde, wave, 

< L. unda, wave: see ound.'\ Wavy; having a 
waved surface or outline.— ondoyant glass, see 
glass. 

ondswerot, n. andr. A Middle English form of 
answer, 

ondy. a. In her,, same as und4. 

one (wuu), a., n,, and prow-. [Early mod. K. 
also spelled wone (the prothesis of w, due to a 
labializing of the orig. long o, occuiTing in 
several words, but not generally recognized in 
spelling) ; < ME. one, oon, on, also an, also o, oo, 
and a (see a'^), < A8. an, one (pi. dvie, some), 
= OS. en = OFries. en, an = D. een = MLG. cin, 
en, LG. een = OHG. MHG. G. etn = Icel. einn = 
8w. en = Dan. een = Goth, ains = Olr. oen, oin, 
Ir. aon = Gael, aon = W. un = Hret. unan = 
OBulg. inu, one (cf. Pol. ino, only, OBulg. inokn, 
only, alone, = Russ, inoku, a monk), = OPruss. 
ains = Lith. venas = Lett, vens, one, = OL. vinos, 
oenos, L. unus (> It. Sp. Pg. uno = F. un) = Gr. 
olv?f, the ace on dice, cf. olog, alone (the Gr. elg 
(fv-), one. is a diff. word, akin to E. same) ; cf. 
Skt. ena, this, that. The Skt. eka, one, is not re- 
lated. Hence, by loss of accent and weakening 
of orig. sense, the indefinite article awl, a^. 
Hence also only, alone, lofie, a lonely, lonely, 
atone, etc.; and from L. unus, E. wnite, unit, 
unity, unify, union, onion, etc.] 1. a. 1. Being 
but a single unit or individual ; being a single 
person, thing, etc., of the class mentioned; 
noting unity : the nrst or lowest of the cardi- 
nal numerals. 


This Aoft Md May In hoares lengthe are oon. 

PaUadius, Hwbondrie (B. B. T. 8.X p. 178. 

Knights ought be true, and truth is one in all. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. xi. 56. 

There is but one mind in all these men. 

Shak., J. C., iL 8. 6. 

The one crime from which his heart recoiled was apos- 
t*®y. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

6t. Single; unmarried. 

Men may couseiiie a womman to been oon, 

But conseillyng is iiat coinandement. 

Chaueer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, L 66. 

0. Certain ; some : before the name of a per- 
son hitherto not mentioned, or unknown to the 
speaker. As thus used, one often implies social 
obscurity or insignificance, and thus conveys 
more or less contempt. 

He sends from his side one Dillon, a Papist Lord, soon 
after a cheif Eebell, with I^otters into Ireland. 

Milton, Klkonoklastes, xii. 
7f. Alone; only: following a pronoun and 
equivalent to self: used reflexivefy. 

He passed out to plele priueli him one. 

William of Paleme (K. B. T. S.), 1. 4112. 

I satt by mine ane, fleoaude the vanytes of the worlde. 

Hampole, Prose Treatises (K. E. T. S.X p. 5. 

fBy a peculiar Idiom, the adjective one was formerly used 
before the article the otan, or a pronoun, followed by an ad 
jective, often in the superlative (as “ one the best prince "), 
where now the pronoun one. followed by of and a plural 
noun (partitive gcnitlveX would be used (as “one of the 
best princes "X Compare the idiom in “good my lord,” etc. 

Lawe is one the best. Oower, Conf. Amant., ii. 70. 

He is one 

The truest mauuer'd. 

Skdk , Cymbeline, 1. 6. 166. 

I met a courier, one mine ancient friend. 

Shak., T. of A., v. 2. 6.] 
All one. (a) Exactly or just the same. 

"I’were all one 

That I should love a bright }mrticular star, 

And think to wed it, tie is so above me. 

Shak., All's Well, i. 1. ft8. 

Now you are to understand, Turtary and Scythia are all 
one. Capt. John Smith, 'I'me Travels, I. 83. 

(6) A matter of indifference ; of no consequence. 

It is to him which needeth nothing all one whether 
any thing or nothing be given him. 

Hooker, Ecclcs. Polity, v. 79. 

Or Somerset or York, all 's one to me. 

Shak., 2 Hen VI., i. 8. 106. 

(c) Completely; entirely; out and out. P-oIloq.] 

If the Indians dwelt far from the English, that they 
would not BO much care to pray, nor would ♦hey be so 
ready to heare the Word of Cod, but they woula be all 
one Indians still. 

T. Shepard, Clear Sunshine of the Gospel, p. 4. 

One day. See day^. -One or other, be it any single 
example chosen or any different one ; be it who (or what) 
it may ; hence, without excex>tiou. IColluq.J 

My dear, you are positively, one or other, the most censo- 
rious creature in the world. Cibher, Careless llushand, v. 
One per se, either simple and without parts, or having 
only parts passing continuously into one another, or united 
by infonnatiun, as body and soul : opposed to one per ac- 
cidens.— One with, (a) Of the same nature or stock as ; 
united with, (b) Identical with ; the same as. - The one 
. . . the O^er (in old writers sometimes run together 
Into the tone ... the tother), the first . . . the second (or 
remaining one). 

The ton fro the Udher was tore for to ken. 

Destmetion of Troy (E. E. T. H.), 1. 3911. 

He might ftrsie . . . abuse the anger and ygnoraunce 
of the tone partie to the (lestruccion of tfw Mher. 

Sir T. More, Deserip. of Ricli. III. 

n. n. 1. The firnt whole number, eonsistiug . 
of a single unit: unity.— 2. The symbol repre- 
senting one or unity (1, I, or i). -After onet, af- 
ter one fashion ; alike. 


And one loaf of bread, and one cake of oiled bread, and 
otie wafer out of the basket of unleavened broad that is 
before the Lord. Ex. xxix. 28. 

2. Being a single (person or thing considered 
apart from, singlea out from, or contrasted 
with the others, or with another) ; hence, either 
(of two), or any single individual (of the whole 
number) ; this or that: as, from one side of the 
room to the other. 

The Kingdom from one end to the other was in Combus- 
«on. Baker, Chronicles, p. 47. 

Then will Wellbred presently be here too, 

With one or other of his loose consorts. 

B, Joneon, Every Man in his Humour, iii. 2. 
^^are and reason direct one thing, passion and humour 
*»o<iber. Spectator, No. 6. 

No ^ nation can safely act on these principles, if others 
^ not PreeeoU, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 26. 

8. Some : used of a single thing indefinitely. 

I wlU many, one day. Shak., C. of E., li. 1. 42. 

4, Single in kind ; the same : as, they are all 
of one age. 


His breed, his ale, was alwey after oon. 

Chancer, Gen. Prol. to (3. T., 1. 341. 

At one. (a) In acc« »rd ; In harmony or agreement ; agreed ; 
united : compare at-one 

So at the last liereof they fel at one. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 666. 

(6) The same. 

You shall find us all alike, much at one, we and our sons. 

Burton, Anat. of Mol., To the Reader, p. 36. 

JEtver in onet. Hee ever. 

His herte hadde compassloun 
Of women, for they wepui» evere in oon. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 918. 

In one, in or into a condition of unity ; forming or so as 
to form' a unit ; in union ; together. 

They cannot, 

Though they would link their powers tn one. 

Do mischief. Fletcher, Yalentinian, iv. 1. 

Much at one. se® much.— Old One. See old.— One 
artA onet, one by one ; singly. 


Ful thlnne it fthe 


hair] lay, by culpons on and oon 
Chaucer, (Jen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 679. 


One by one, by ones, singly ; singly In consecutive order. 


There are butt fewe his strokes wold abides 
So many he onhorsid one be one. 

Oenerydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2209. 

We are not to stay all together, but to come by him where 
he stands, by ones, by twos, and by threes. 

Shak., Cor., 11. 8. 47. 
One for his nob. See fiob^.— To make one, to form 
part of a group or assembly ; henoe, to take part in any 
action ; be of the party. 

If I sec a sword out, my finger itclies to make one. 

Shak., M. W. of W., il. 8. 47. 

. ui.- pros. 1. A Hiuglo porsou or thing; an 
individual; aiicrsou; a thing; somebody; some 
one ; something, it la used as a substitute for a noun 
designating a person or thing, and is in so far of the na- 
ture of a personal pronoun, but is capable, unlike a personal 
pronoun, of being qualitled by an indefinite article, an . 
adjective, or other attributive ; us, such a one, tnany aone, 
a good one, each one, which one. It is used in the plural 
also : as, I have left all the bad ones. 

Thou thoughtest that I was uitogetlier such an one as 
thyself. Ps. 1. 21. 

Both were young, and one was lieautifiil. 

Byron, Tlie Dream, 11. 
The most frequent constructions of (me are— (a) As an- 
tecedent to a relative pronoun, one who being equivalent 
to any person who, or to he who, she who, without dis- 
tinction of gender. 

Named softly as the household name of one whom God hath 

taken. Mrs. Br<nvniuy, Cowper's Grave. 

ih) As a substitute for a noun used shortly before, avoid- 
ing its repetition ; as, here are some apples ; will you take 
one ? tills portrait is a flue one. 

If there bo a kind woman in Windsor, she is tme. 

Shak., M. W. of W., il. 2. 126. 

(c) After an adjective, as substitute for a noun easily sup- 
plied in thought, especitUly being, person, or the like. 

I have commanded my sanctified ones, 1 have also called 
my iniglity ones for mine anger. Isa. xiil. 3. 

We poor ones love, and would have comforts, sir, 

As well as great. 

Fletcher and Howley, Maid in the Mill, v. 2. 

(d) It easily passes, however, from the meaning * any one' 
Into the collective sense of ‘all persons.’ ‘people general- 
ly,’ and for this cun be substituted peivple. they, we (if the 
speaker does n«»t except himself from the general state- 
ment), you (th(‘ person addressed being taken as an ex- 
ample of others in general), or the impersonal passive may 
be substituted : as, otw cannot be too careful (we cannot, 
you cannot, t?tcy cannot, wo/dc cannot bo too careful); one 
knows not when (it is not known when). One Is sometimes 
virtually a substitute for tlie Hrst i>erson, employed by a 
speaker who does not wish to put himself im)mlnently for- 
ward : as, ofUi does nut like to say so, but it is only too true ; 
one tries to do one's best. One's self or imese{f is the cor- 
responding reflexive : as, one must not praise one’s self. 

One would think it were Mistress Overdone’s own house. 

Shak., M. for M., Iv. 3. 8. 

Om would not, sure, be frightful when one 's dead. 

Pope, Moral Essays, 1. 260. 

2. A curtain being, namely tho Doity; 

God : the name being avoided from motives of 
reverence or from reserve. 

Now, tho’ my lamp was lighted late, there ’s One will let 

me in. Tennyson, May l)ueen, Ooncliision. 

One another each tlie other; each other: as, love om 
another. [In this plimse om is the subject and another 
the object. After a preposition, however, one may be the 
subject or tlie object of the verb, and another is the object 
of the preposition : as, tliey lotjked at one another (one look- 
ed at another) ; they threw stones at one another (one threw 
stones at another) ; tlie stomi beats the trees against one 
another (beats one against aiwther).] 

onet, adr. [< ME. (tur, (no;, oic, < AS. due, wnc, 
once, onco fur all, only, alone, < os, one: see 
onVyU.'] Alone; only. 

Nulleth heo neuer ene. 

Old Kny. Misc. (ed. Morris), p. 88. 

onet, V. t. [< ME. onvn, make one, < ouv, a. Cf. 
unite.^ To make one; unite into a whole ; join. 

Tx), ech thyiig that is oned in itselvo 
Is moore strong than wlian it Is tu-scatered. 

Chautrr. Siimmoner's Tale, 1. 260. 

The riche folk that emiu aceden and oneden al hire herte 
to tiosor of this world Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

-one. [< L. -<~tuKs, an a'lj. termination, parallel 
with -an its, ~cn as, -ftn us : see -an, -cue, -iuc^ , etc .] 

Tn rhftti., a termination of hydrocarbons be- 
longing to lh(' series which has tho general for- 
mula as, pentone*, CsHa. 

one-and-tllirty (wun'and-ther^'ti), u. An an- 
cient and very favorite game at cards, much 
r(*s<*ml>ling vingt-un. Hulliwell. 
one-berry (wun'ber^i), n. Same as herb-pnris. 
one-blade (wun'blad), n. The little plant Mai- 
anthemum ('anadensc, its barren stalks liaving 
but one leaf. Also one-leaf. [Prov. Eng.] 
oneclet, u. Same as ouieolo. 

'I'o sister Elirjibetli M onger, my sister's daughter, my rln 
with the (mecle so called. 

Wai (f 1008 - 9, quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., III. 144. 

one-cross (wun'krAs), a. A t^t^rm applied to 
tin-plate (sheet-iron plated with tin) having 
the thickness of No. 30 Birmingham wire-gage, 
and having an average weight of 0.5 lb. per 



one-croBB 

sheet: usually indicated by the symbolic. See 
wiro-gage, 

one-earedt (wun'grd), a, [A dial, form of one- 
y eared (fj.] One year old; immature. 

This wine is still one-ear'dt and brisk, though put 
Out of Italian cask in English butt. 

Uirwell, Familiar Letters (1650). (Karei.) 

one-er, n. Bee oner. 

one-efed (wun'id), a, [< ME. oneyed^ onigedj < 
AB. alleged (also dnege)^ one-eyed, < an, one, + 
edge, eye, + -ed (see -er/2).] Having but one 
eye ; oyclopeaii ; also, having but one eye capa- 
ble of vision. 

one-handed ( wun 'han'^ded), a. Adapted for the 
use of one hand; capable of being handled with 
one hand; single-handed: as, a one-handed fly- 
rod: opposed to two-handed or double-handed. 

Oneheadt (wun 'bed), w. [ME. otieheede, onhed^ 
anhed, anhcde, onhod (= D. eenheid = G. einheit 
=s 8w. enhet = Dan. enhed ) ; < one + -head."} 1. 
Oneness; unity. 

May uogtli bring hem to onehede and acord. 

EnffliHh adds (E. £. T. S.), p. 461. 

2. Solitude. 

The wordle is him prisoun ; onhede, paradls. 

Ayenbite qflnivU (E. E. T. 8.), p. 142. 

onehoodt (wun'hfld), w. [< ME. onhod (see one- 
head)*, < one + -hood. Cf. onehead.'] Unity; 
agreement. Vaslle of Lo\)e,\^. (Stratmann.) 

one-horse (wun'hdrs), a. 1. Drawn by a sin- 
gle horse: as, a one-horse plow. 

Have you heard of the wonderful om-hem shay 
That was built in such a logical way 
It rau a hundred years to a day? 

0. F. IMrnen, The Deacon's Masterpiece. 

2. Using or possessing only a single horse. 

**OM‘h€r8e fanners" on heavy soils had to struggle with 
the luconveiiience of borrowing and lending horses. 

Edinburgh Rev., OLXV. 18. 

Hence — 3. Potty; on a small scale; of limited 
capacity or iH'souroes ; inferior : as, a one-horse 
concern ; a one-horse college. [Colloq.] 

Any other respectable, one-horse Now England city. 

Motley, Letters, 11. 334. 

Oneida Oonununity. See community. 

one-ideaed ( wun'i-ae^ttd), a. [< one idea + -ed 2 .] 
Dominated by a single idea; riding a hobby. 

oneirocritef (o-ni'rd-kiit), n. [Also oniroorite; 

< OF. ouiroarhe, < LL. onirocrites, < Gr. hvetyo- 
KpiryCy an interpreter of dreams: see oneiro- 
oriUc.'] An oneirocritic ; an oneiroscopist. Ur- 
quhart, tr. of Kabelais, iii. 13. {Dames.) 

oneirocritic (o-ni-ro-krit'ik), a. and n. [Also 
onirocritie ; < Gr. owipospiriKdc, of interpreting 
dreams, < hvEipoKpIrr/c, an interpreter of areams, 

< bvetpog, also bveipnv, in another form 6vap, a 
dream, + Kpir^Cy one who distinguishes, a judge : 
see critic.'] I, a. Having the power of inter- 
preting dreams, or pretending to judge of fu- 
ture events as signined by dreams. 

. n. n. All interpreter of dreams; one who 
judges what is signiflod by dreams. 

The onirocritics borrowed their art of deciphering dr^pus 
from hieroglyphic symbols. 

Warfmrtofi, Divine Legation, vl. 6. 

onoirocritical (o-ni-ro-krit'i-kal), a, [< oneiro- 
critic + -al.] 8ame as oneirocritic. 

Hippocrates hath spoke so little, and the onesroeritical 
masters have left such frigid interpretations from plants, 
tlial there is little encouragometit to dream of Paradise 
itself. Sir T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, v. 

oneirocriticism (o-ni-ro-krit'i-sizm), n. [< onei- 
rocritie, + -ism.] Oneirocritics. 

oneirocritlcs (o-ni-ro-krit'iks), n. [PI. of onei- 
rocritic : see * The art of interpreting 
dreams. Sermons, iv. Also omrooHficw. 

oneirodynia (o-ni-ro-din'i-ft), n. [NL., < Gr. 
dtfupoi, a droain, 4* 66ei% pain, anxiety.] Dis- 
turbed iinagiiiation ♦during sleep; painful 
dreams; nightmare. 

oneirologist (ou-i roro-jist), n. [< oneirohg-y 
+ -ist] One vt*rscd In oneirology. Southey, 
Doctor, exxviii. 

oneirology (on-l-roro-ji), u. [< Gr. bvupoTjoyia, 
a discourse about dreams. < bveipoc, a dream, + 
-Aoyla^ < “ktyeiv, speak: s(»e -ology.] The doc- 
trine or theory of dreams ; a discourse or trea- 
tise on dreams. 

oneiromancy (o-ni'ro-man-si ), w. [< Gr. bvetpog, 
a dream, + pavreta, divination.] Divination 
through dreams ; the art of taking omens from 
dreams. 

oneiropolistt (on-l-rop'o-list), n. [< Gr. hvtipo- 
7ro/Lt'n>, deal with dreams, < bimpn^, a dream, •+• 
noleiv, go about, range over, haunt,] An inter- 
preter of dreams. Vrquhart, Kabelais, iii, 13. 
{Davies.) 
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oneiroBCOpiBt ($-id'r$-sk5-pi8t), n. [< andro- 
8Cop-y + -i^f.] An interpreter of dreams, 
oneiroscopy (5-ni'r5-sk6-pi), n. [X Gr. bvnpog, 
a dream, + -aicoirla, < cKOtrelv, view.] The art of 
interpreting dreams. 

one-leaf (wun'lef), n. Same as one-hlade. 
onelinessf, n. An obsolete form of onliness. 
onelyf, fi. and adv. An obsolete spelling of only. 
onementt, n. [Bee atonement.] A condition of 
harmony and agreement; concord. 

Ye witless gallants, I beshrew your hearts, 

That set such discord 'twizt agreeing parts, 

Which never can be set at onement more. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, III. vii. 66. 

oneness (wun'nes), n. [< ME. ^onnes, < AB. du- 
nes, dnnys, dnes, oneness, unity, agreement, sol- 
itude, < an, one: see one ana -^ss.] 1. The 
quality of being just one, and neither more nor 
less than one ; unity ; union. 

Our God is one, or rather very Oneness, and mere unity, 
having nothing but itself in itself, and not consisting . . . 
of many things. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 2. 

An actual oneness produced by grace, corresponding to 
the Oneness of the Father and the Son by nature. 

Pusey, Eirenicon, p. 52. 

2. Sameness; uniformity; identity. 

Fortunately for us, the laws and phenomena of nature 
have such a oneness in their diversity. 

J. N. Lockyer, Spect. Anal., p. 3. 

oner (wun'6r), n. [Also written, more distinc- 
tively, one-er; < one + -dri,] One indeed; one 
of the best; a person possessing some iinic^ue 
characteristic, particularly some special skill, 
or indefatigable in some occupation or pursuit; 
a good hand ; an adept or expert. [Blang.] 

Miss Sally 's such a oner for that {going to the play]. 

DiekenSf Old Curiosity Shop, viii. 

oneraxy (on'e-ra-ri), a. [= P. on&raire = It. one- 
rario, < L. onera/rius, of or belonging to burden, 
transport, or carriage, < onus {oner-), a burden : 
see onus.] Fitted or intended for the carriage 
of burdens ; comprising a burden. [Rare.] 
onerate (on 'e-rat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. onerated, 
ppr. onerating. [< L. oneratus, pp. of oncrare 
{? It. oncrare s= Pg. onerar), load, burden, < 
onus {oner-), a load, burden: see onus. Of. ex- 
onerate.] To load ; burden. Hailey, 1731. 
oneration (on-e-ra'shon), n. [< onerate + -ion.] 
The act of loading. '^Bailey, 1731. 
oneroset (on'e-ros), a. [< L. onerosus, burden- 
some : see onerous.] Same as onerous. Hailey, 
1731. 

onerous (on'e-rus), a. [< ME. onerous, < OF. 
oneros, onereus, F. on&reux = Bp. Pg. It. oneroso, 

< L. onerosus, burdensome, heavy, oppressive, 

< onus {oner-), a burden: see rmiwf.] 1. Burden- 
some; oppressive. 

He nil be importune 
Unto no wight, ne honerous. 

Bom. qf the Hose, 1. 5688. 

Tormented with worldly cares and onerous business. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 171. 

2. In Scots law, imposing a burden in return for 
an advantage ; being for a consideration : as, an 
owmm.s* contract : opposed to gratuitous Oner- 

ous cause, in Scots law, a good and legal consideration. 
— Onerous title, in Sp. Mex. law, a title created by 
valuable consideration, as the payment of money, the ren- 
dering of services, and the like, or by the performance of 
conditions or payment of charges to which the property 
was subject. PlaJU.si^YtL 1. Heavy, weighty, toilsome, 
onerously (on'e-rus-li), In an onerous 
manner; so as to be burdensome ; oppressively, 
onerousness (on'e-rus-nes), n. The character 
of being onerous ; oppressive operation ; bur- 
densomonesH. 

onest, adv. A Middle English form of oncel, 
oneself (wun'self'), pron. [< one -i- self, as in 
himself, L^tc.] One’s self; a person’s soK ; him- 
self or herself (without distinction of gender): 
formed after the analogy of himself, herself, it- 
self, and used reflexively. 
one-sided (wun'si^ded), a. 1. Relating to or 
having but one side; partial; unjust; unfair: 
as, a onesided YiCYf. — 2. In hot., developed to 
one side ; turned to one side, or having the i)art8 
all turned one way; unequal-sided, 
one-sidedly (wun'si^ded-li), adv. In a one- 
sided manner; unequally; with partiality or 
bias. 

one-sidedness (wun'si^ded-nes), n. The prop- 
erty of being one-sided, or of having regard to 
one side only; partiality: as, one-sidemess of 
view. 

onestt, a. An obsolete spelling of honest. 
onetheti onetlUNSt, adv. Middle English forms 
of uneath. 

oneyert, onyert, n. [Found only in the passage 
from Snakspere, where it is prob. a mere mis- 


oniott^eoiidi 

print for maneyer. The e^lanation of Malone'; 
that oneyer comes (as it**oni-er) from o, ni. 
(q. y . ), does not seem plausible,] A word found 
only in Shakspere, and explained bv Malone as 
an accountant of tbe exchequer.’’ 

With nobility and tranquillity; borgomaBters and great 
oneyers, such as can hold in. Shdk., 1 Hen. lY., il. 1. S4. 

onfall (on'fdl), n. [=s D. aanval a= MLG. awval, 
aneval 3 = G. anfall sa Sw. anfall = Dan. anfald, 
an attack, onset ; as onl 4* fall. Cf . fall on, un- 
der /a^2, t;.] 1. A falling on; an attack; an 

onset.— 2. A fall of rain or snow.— 8 . The fall 
of the evening. 

onfangt, V. t. [ME. onfangen, inf. usually on- 
fon^ AS. onfon (pret. onfeng, pp. onfangen), 
take, receive, endure, < on- for ond- for and- + 
fon, take : see and- vuidfang.] To receive ; en- 
dure. 

onferet, adv. Same as in-fere, in fere (which 
see, under feerl). 
onfont, V. t. See onfang. 
onga-onga (ong'ga-ong'gii), n. [Native name.] 
A NowZealand nettle, UrUca ferox, having a 
woody stem 6 or 8 feet high, and stinging very 
painfully. 

0 ngl 6 (6h-gla'), a. [< OF. (and F.) ongU, < 
ongle, < L. ungulus, claw : see ungulate.] In her,, 
having claws or talons : said of a beast or bird 
of prey: used only when the talons are of a dif- 
ferent tincture from the body, 
onaolng (on'go'^ing), n. 1. Advance ; the act of 
advancing; progression. — 2. pi. Proceedings; 
goings-on. Halliwell. [l^ov. Eng.] 
ongoing (on'go''ing), a. Progressing ; proceed- 
ing ; not iutermitnng. 

on-nanger (on'hang"6r), n. One who hangs on 
or attaches himself to another ; one who fol- 
lows another closely ; a hanger-on. Scott. 
onhedf, n. Bee onehead. 

0. ni. See the quotation. 

A mark used in the Exchequer, and set upon the Head 
of a Sheriff, as soon as he enters into his Accounts for Is- 
sues, Fiiiesj and mean Frotlts ; It is put for Oneratur Ttisi 
habet suffinentem Exonerationem, i. e. he is charged un- 
less he have a sutHcient discharge ; and therounon he im- 
mediately becomes the Queen’s Debtor. E. Phillips, 1700. 

onicolo (o-nik'o-lo), n. [Formerly onecle (q. v. ) ; 
< It. ^onicolo, onicehio (Florio), by abbr. *nicolo, 
niccolo, dim. of onice, onyx: see onyx.] A va- 
riety of onyx having a ground of deep brown, 
in which is a band of bluish white. It is used 
for cameos, and differs from the ordinary onyx 
in a certain blending of the two colors, 
onion (un'yun), n. [Formerly also inion, being 
still often so pronounced (also ingan, ingun: 
see fwi(mi); < F, oignon, ognon ss ’Pr. uignon, 
ignon, < 'L. unio{n-), a kind of single onion, also 
a pearl, lit. oneness, union: see union.] An 
esculent plant^ Allium Cepa (see Allium), es- 
pecially its bulbous root, the part chiefly used 
as food. It is a biennial herbaceous plant with long 
tubulated leaves, and a swelling pithy stalk. The bulb 
Is composed of closely concentric coats (tunicated), and, 
with situation and race, varies much in size, in color, which 
runs from dark-red to white, and in the degree of the 
chai’acteristic pungency, which is greater in the small red 
onions than in the larger kinds. The raw onion has the 
properties of a stimulant, rubefacient, etc., and is whole- 
some in small quantities. These properties and its pun- 
gency depend upon an acrid.volatile oil which is expmled 
by boiling. The native country of the onion is unknown. 
It has been in use from the days of ancient Egypt, and is 
said to bo more widely grown for culinary purposes than 
almost any other plant. It endures tropical heat and the 
coolest temperate climate. Its varieties are very numer- 
ous. The onions of Italy, Spain. Mexico, ('alifornia, and 
the Bermudas are specially noted for size and quality. 

Or who would ask for her oninion 
Between an Oyster and an Onion f 

Prior, Alma (1788), 1.‘ 

Bermuda onion, a superior mild-flavored quality of 
onion, largely imported into the United States from the 
Bermudasjkere grown from seed obtained annually from 
southern Europe.— Bog-onion, the howeriug fern, Os- 
munda regalis, locally regarded as a specific for rickets. 
{Prov. Eng.j - Egyptian, ground, or potato onion, a 
variety of onion or unknown origin, developing from the 
parent a numerous crop of underground bulbs : hence also 
called multipliers.--- Onion pattern, a simple pattern 
used in decorating ceramic wares, especially Meissen or 
Dresden porcelain : it is usually painted in dark-blue on 
white.— Pearl onion, a variety of onion with small bulbs. 
— Rook onion. Same as Welsh onim. — Bea-onion, a Eu- 
ropean onion-like plant, Urginea ScUla : also, in thelale 
of Wight, the little spring squill, Scula vema.—Top- 
onion. tree-onion, a variety of the common onion, of 
Canadian origin, producing at the summit of the stem, 
instead of flowers and seeds, a cluster of bulbs, which are 
used for pickles and as sets for new plants.— WellA 
onion. Same as eibol, 2, and sdomleek (see fssit).— 
onion, AUium eemuum. fU. S.1 
oniOB-COncll (un'ytm-kouch), n. A grass, Ar- 
rhenatherum avenaceum, which forms tuberous 
onion-shaped nodes in its rootstock. Also onton- 
twitch and onion-grass. [Prov. Eng.] 
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Ottion-e3rod (un'yun»id)) a. Having the eyes 
iilled* wi^ tearsj as if by the effect of au onion 
applied to them. 

And 1, an ass, am onion-eyed. Shak., A. and C., iv. 2. 85. 

onion-flsll (un'yun-fish), n. The grenadier, 
Maorurns mpeBtrin: so called from a fancied 
likeness of its eyes to onions. See cut under 
MacruruB, [Massachusetts.] 
onion-fly (un'yun-fli), n. One of two different 
dipterous i nsects whose larvaj feed underground 
on the onion, and are known as onion~ma<j<foUs. 
(a) Anthoniyia(Phorbia)ceparumo( Europe, tlie Imported 
onion-fiy of the United Htateg, now widely ditfuged in the 
Eaetern States : it is a great peat, and often ruins the crop. 



Imported Onlon-fly (Anthomyia <epnrum\. (Cross shows natural 
sue.) (I, l.irv.i, natural sue ; larva, enlar('eil. 


It evidently appearg that there can be but one anoh be- 
ing [BB God], and that Moi/won?, unity, onAinm^ or singu- 
larity, la esaential to it. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 207. 
2. The state of being alone, 
onlitis (on-li'tis), n. ISame as gingivitis, 
onlivet, adv. A Middle English form of alive. 
O&loftdt, adv, A Middle English form of aloft. 
onlooker (on'luk'^er), w. A looker-on; a spec- 
tator; an observer. 

onlooking (on'luk^ing), a. Looking onward or 
forward; foreboding. 

only (dn'li), «. [Kormerly owf'/y ,■ < ME. ow/y, 
oonlii onlichy < AS. dnli(% wuHv, only (= OPries. 
einliky ainliky 1). ocnVtjl: = MLu. cinlik = OllU. 
einlihy MH(t. cinHehy only, = Dan. enligy only, 
= Sw. enligy conformable), < dw, one, + -/w;, E. 
-/yL] 1. Single as regards number, or as re- 

gards class or kind; one and no more or other; 
single ; sole : as, he was the o«/y person present ; 
the only answer possibh* ; an only son ; my only 
friend ; the only assignable reason. 

Ills own orUyehe S4nnic Lord ouer all y-knowon. 

JHern PlmcnuuCs Crede (E. E. T. S.), 1. 800. 

Denying the only Lord (Jod, ainl our Lord .lesus Christ. 

Jude 4. 

This was an tmly bough, that grew in a large dark grove, 
not from a tree of its own, hut, like the mistletoe, from 
another. Bacon. Physical Fables, xl. 

This only ct)ale is enough to kindle the fire. 

Mahbc, The Rogue, ii. 261. 


There are several annual generations, and the maggots 
completely consume the interior of the edible root. The 
best remedy is boiling water, or korosono cinnlsitied with 
soap and diluted witli cold water, applh'd when the dam- 
age is lirst noticed, (h) Anlhomym bramcm, the adult 
of the cabbage-maggot, which also infests onions occa- 
sionally. 

onion-grass (uu'yuu-gn\s), n. Harae as onion- 
couch. 

onion-maggot (un'yun-mag^ot), n. The larva 
of an oiiion-lly. 

onion-shell (un'yun-sbol), n. 1. A kind of 
oyster likencsd to an onion. — 2. A kind of clam 
of the genus Mya. — 3. A shell of the genus 
Lutraria. 

onion-skin (un'yun-skin), n. A kind of paper: 
HO called from its thinness, translncency, and 
finish, in which respects it resembles tlie skin 
of an onion, it has high gloss, and may be of any 
color, blue being generally preferred as more opaiiue than 
oilier tints It is used, on aiasount of Its lightness, for 
currc8|K)ndence wliere a saving of postage is an object. 

onion-smut (un'yun-smut), n, A fungus, Vro- 
cystis (jcpnUVy of tlu^ order UBiilaginvWy very de- 
structive to the cultivated onion. 

oniony (un'yun-i), a. [< option -I- -yl.] Of the 
nature of onion ; resembling or smelling of 
onion. 

onirocrite, onirocritic, etc. See oneiroenUy 

vUi, 


OniSCidSB (6-nisM-de), n, pi. fNL., < OniscuB 4- 
-idfi’.] A family of cursorial terrestrial isopods, 
typified by the genus On isms; the slaters or 
wood-lice . The logs are idl ambulatory, the abdomen is 
aix-Begmented, the antenna; are from six- to nine jointed, 
and the untonnulo) are minute. Home of the species, which 
can roll themselves into u perfect boll, are known os pUl- 
bugtf, eow-tnigs, and armadillos. 


onisciform (d-nis'i-fdrm), a. [< NJj. Onisem 
+ L. /orma, form.] 1. Relat ed to or resem- 
bling the Onisridfv: specifically applied to the 
larvao of certain lycamid butterfiios. — 2. Of or 
pertaining to the (hmriformes. 

Onisciformes (o-nis-i-fSr'mtv.), n. pi. [NL.: 
see onisciformJ] In Latrcdll(;’s system of classi- 
fication, a group of chilognatli myriapods, eijuiv- 
alent to the family Glomeridw of Westwood : so 
called from their resemblance to Oniscidw. 
oniscoid (o-nis'koid), a. [< OnLscus 4- -oid.] 
Resembling a wood-louse ; belonging or related 
to the (hiiscidw. 

OniscUB (o-nis'kus), n. [NL., < Or. ov/exof, a 
wood-louse, lit. a little ass, dim. of bvoiy an 
ass: see a88.'\ The typical 
genus of Oniscidw. 8ee also 
cut under Isopoda. 
onkotomy. n. See oncotoiny, 
onlay (oirla), n. [< o«3 + 

^ttyL] Anything mounted 
upon another or affixed to it 
BO as to project from its sur- 
face in relief, especially in 
ornamental design. 
onlesB, coni. An obsolete or 
dialectal form of unless. 
onlineBB (on'li-nes), n, [Por- 
naerly oneliness; < only 4- 
•ness.] 1. The state of being one or single; 
singleneBB. 



A Species of Oniscus. 


She la the only child of a decivpit father, whose life ia 
bound up in hera. Steele, Spectator, No. 449. 

2. Alone ; nothing or nobody but. 

Before all things were, God only was. 

PurchoH. Pilgrimage, p. 14. 
One only being shall thou not subdue. 

ShjMcy. Prometheus Unbound, i. 1. 

Sf. Mere; simple. 

Til’ Almighty, seeing their so hold assay, 

Kindled the flain(> of Ills consuming yre. 

And with His muiy breiitl) them i)lew away. 

Spenser. Hymn of Heavenly Love, 1. 87. 
And, as I cross’d thy way, I iin;t thy wmth; 

The only fear of which near slain me hath. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, ill. 1, 

4. Single in degree or excellence ; hence, dis- 
tinguislied above or beyond all others; special . 

She rode in peace, through his only paynes and excellent 
enduraunce. Sjiemer, State of Ireland. 

My only love sprung from my only hate. 

Shak.. 11. and 1. 5. 140. 

Ohoico and select fashioiiB arc there in ondy rcuuest. 

R. Rrathwaite, English Gentleman, quoted by K Hall. 
He is the only man for musick. Johnson. 

only (on Mi), adiKy vonj.. and prep. [Formerly 
onvly; < ME. onlify oonh, oneltchcy onliy etc., < AR. 
*(lnli(‘€y wnliccy singularly, < dnlii\ fvnliCy only: 
see onlify ft.] I. odr. 1. Alone; no other or 
others than; nothing or nobody else tha,n; 
nothing or nobody but; merely: as, only one 
remained; man cannot live on bread only. 

Tlie sautcr seitli hit is no syiine for stiche men ns ben trewe 
For to seggen as thoi seen ami sane vnliche prestes. 

Piers Plomnan (G), xili. SO. 
Lei no mourner say 

He weeps for her, for she was only mine. 

Shak., Lncrcco, L 1798. 
’Tls she, and only she. 

Can make me happy, or give misery. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shephorduss, I. 3. 

Only the actions of the just 
Smell bwoet ami blossom in the dnst. 

Shirley, Contention of Ajax and Ulysses, lii. 

With only Fame for spouse ami your great deeds. 

Tennyson, Princess, ill. 

2. No more than; merely; simply; just: as, 
he had sold only two. 

But nowe thor standelh I In .iaffa] never an howsc but 
omdy Ij towers, And Certeyne t^avos vnder the grounde. 

' Torkinyton, Diaric of Eng. Travell, p. 24. 

Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was mdy 
evil continually. Gen. vi. 6. 

Now therefore forgive, I pray thee, my sin only this once. 

Ex. X. 17. 


The eastern gardens indeed are lyniy orchards, or woods 
of fruit trees. Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 123. 


I have seen many a philosopher whose world is large 
enough for only one person. , „ i 

Emersoriy Society and Solitude. 


My words are only words. Tennymm, In Momoriam, lii. 
3. Ill but out* manner, for but one purpose, by 
but one means, with but one result, etc. ; in 
no other manner, respect, place, direction, 
circumstanct;H, or condition than ; at no oth(*r 
time, or in no other way, etc., than ; for no other 
purpose or with no other result than ; solely ; 
exclusively; entirely; altogether: as, he ven- 
tured forth only at night; he was saved on I if hy 
the skin of his teeth; he escaped the gallows 


Onoolea 

only to he drowned ; articles sold only in pack- 
ages. 

For our great slnnes forgiuenos for to getten 
And only by Christ cleiilich to he clensed. 

Piers Ploueman’s Crede (E. B. T. S.), 1. 819. 

And they said, Hath the Lord indeed siKikon only hy 
Moses? hath he not spoken also by us? Nuiii. xU. 2. 

By works a man is justified, and not by faith only. 

das. il. 24. 

At length he succeeded in attaining the crest of the 
mountain; hut it was only to i>c plunged in new difficul- 
ties. Irvimj, Granada, p. 94. 

Infinite consciousness and finite consciousness exist 
only as they exist in each otluT. 

Veitch. Introd. to Descartes's Method, p. cxliv. 

Poetry is valuable only for the statement w liich it makes, 
and must always be suimrdinate thuieto. 

Stedman. Viet Poets, p. 301. 

4t. Above all others ; prccmiiu'utly ; especially. 

Afterward another nnliche he l>Iis8efle. 

Piers Plomnan's Crede tK. E. T. s ), 1. 5,34. 

I was my father’s sou, tender ami only beloved in the 
sight of my mother. Prov. iv. 3. 

That renowned good man. 

That did so only embrace his country, ami loved 
His fellow-citizens I B. Jonson, f 'atilino, v. 4. 

6. Singly; with no other in the same relation; 
as, the only begotten Son of the Fat li or.— Not 
only . . . blit also .... not only . . but .... not 
merely . . . but likewise . . . : both and . . (nega- 

tivelv expressed). sByn. 1-8. Alone. Only 'ivv alone. 

II, con/. Rut; except; excepting that. 

Ami Phamoh said, I will lot you go that you may sacri- 
fice to the Lord your God in the wilderness only ye shall 
not go very far away. Ex. viil. 28. 

Wc arc men as you are, 

Only our miseries make us seem monsters. 

Fletcher, .Sea Voyage;, f. 3. 

My wife and T in their coach to Ilhlo Parke, where great 
plenty of gallants, and pleasant it was, only for the dust. 

Pejjys, Diary, April 26, 1664. 

A very pretty woman, only she sipiints a little, as Cap- 
tain Brazen says in tlie “Recruiting Officer.” 

Garrick, (pioted U\ J^'orster’s Goldsmith, 1. 226. 

III. t prep. Except; with the exception of. 

Our whole office will bo turned out only me. 

Pepys, Diary, Aug. 22, 1668. 

OHnethet, odr. See uncalli. 

Onobrycnis (on-p-bri'ki.s), 11 . [NL. (Gartner, 
1791), < Gr. u lognminous plant, Hiip- 

post^d to he sainfoin, appar.< an a8H, + /Sipc- 
XrtVj gnaw.] A gcnim of leguminous nlantw of the 
tribe Hvdysaretv and the Hubtribc luthvdysarvw^ 
known by th(; flat unjointed (‘xserted pod. There 
are about 70 Bi)ucleB, in Europe, nortborn Africa, and west- 
ern Asia. 'Jlicy arc usually hcriis, with pinnate leaves, 
and xihik or whitish tl(»wers in axillary racemes or spikes. 
See cockshead, 1, French yrass (under grass), hen's-but, and 
sainfoin. 

onocentaur (on-d-sen'tiu*), n. [< LL. onoccn- 
tanruSfi Gr. ovoki vravpat,, ovoKivTavpa, a kind of 
tailless ape f A^llian), also ( LL. ) a kind of demon 
haunting wild places (Septuugint, translated fn- 
losMs ill Vulgate, and satyr in the Phig. version, 
Isa. xiii. 21), < <5iw;, ass, 4- Kirmiym:^ centaur: 
see cvnlaur.] A fabulous monster, a kind of 

* ntaur, with a body purt human and jiart asi- 
no, represented in Roman sculjitnre. 
Onociea (on-o-kle'a), n. |NL. (Jjinrmms, 1753), 
said to allude to tlio rolled-up I’nictificntioii ; < 
Gr. a vessel, 4- s'/nttv^ elos<*.] A genus of 
pol.vpotliaceous aspidioid ferns, having the 
fertile fronds much contracted and ((uite un- 
like the sterile ones. Tin* son arc nuiml, borne on 
the back of the veins of the contracted fertile frond, and 



Ostrich-fern (Onoilea Struthtopterts\ 
a, pinna of tlie sterile frond ; b, pinna of the fertile frond. 


concealed by their revolute margins. 'I’liey inliHl)it cold 
temperate; regions, there iieitig three species of .vhicb 
two, 0. sensibUis, the sensitive fem, and 0. Struthioplcrij^. 
the ostrich-fern, are found in Noilh America. 
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onofrite (on'o-fnt), n. [< Onofre (see def.) + 
4 /^ 2 .] In mineral., a sulphoselenideof mercunr 
intermediate between metacinnabarite (HgS) 
and tieTnannite (IlgSe), a mineral occurring at 
San Onofre, Mexico, and in southern Utah. It 
is massive, of a load-gray color. 

0n9l0gy (o-noro-ji), n. [< Gr. 6voc, ass, 4- -h)yia, 
< M)nv^ speak: see -oZor/y.] A foolish way or 
talking. [Rare.] 

onomancyf (on'o-man-si), n. [= 8p. Pg. ono- 
manvUif s NL. *onomantia, short tor ^onomato- 
manlia: see fmomatamancy,^ Same as onoma- 
iomavey. 

onomantic (on-6-inan'tik), a. [= Sp. (moman- 
tico = l^g. onom'antico ; as onomaney {-mant-) + 
-/c.] Of or pertaining to onomaney; predicted 
by names or by the letters composing names. 
Camden. 

onomantical (on-p-man'ti-kal), a. [< miomau- 
lie •¥ -a/.] Samc^’as onomanUc. 

An onomantical or nanie-wizard .Tow. 

Camden, Beniains, Names. 

onomastic (on-o-mas'tik), a. [= F. ommasiique 
= Pg. It. onomastico ; < Gr. uvoyneTiKor, of or be- 
longing to names, < ovofiaaror^ v<*rbal n. of oro- 
fidCriv^ name, < uvoya^ a name : see ouym.l Of, 
pertaining to, or consisting of a name: specif- 
ically applied in law to the signature of an 
instrument the bo(iy of whi<di is in the hand- 
writing of another* i)erson, or to the instru- 
ment so signed. 

onomasticon, onomasticum (on-p-mas'tl-kon, 

-kum), n. [M L., < Gr. ovofiarrriKdv (sc. (iift'Mnv), a 
vocabulary, neut. of hvoyanTiK^c^ of or belonging 
to naming: see onomasti(\'\ A work contain- 
ing words or names, with their explanation, ar- 
ranged in alphab(‘tical or other regular order; 
a dictionary ; a vocabulary. 

onomatechiiy (on'p-ma-tek-ni), n. [For ^^ono- 
matoteehmy, < Gr. hvoyaij^), a name, + r/jv//, 
art.] Prognostication by the letters of a name. 

onomatologist (oip'o-ma-toro-jist), n. [< QUO- 
nuitoloff-y *f -ist.] One versed in onomatology, 
or the history of names. Southey, The Doctor, 
clxxvi. 

onomatology (on^o-ma-tol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. 6ro- 
a name,+ -Aoyia, < 'Atyno, speak: see-o/o- 
gy. Of. Gr. telling names.] 1. The 

branch of science which relates to the rules to 
be observed in tlm formation of names or t(*rms. 
— 2. The distinctive vocabulary used in any 
l>articular branch of study. — 3. A discourse or 
treatise on nauu's, or the* history of the names 
of persons. 


(16511), quoted in Hall’s Modcmi Knglish, p. 37, 
note. Also ououuunaucy, onomaney. 
onomatope (on'p-ma-top), n, [A short form < 
ouomotojKria.~\ A word formed to resemble the 
sound made by the thing sigTii6e<l. 
onomatopcBia *(<>n-b**oid- 9 -pT~'',yii), f= F. o/m- 

matopeezs 8p. onomatopeya = l’*g. onomatopvia^ 
It. onomatopeja, onomatopea,<. I Jj. onomatopa ia, 
< Gr. ovoparomnia, also ltvnftaTonuiric!i(,,i\\o making 
of a name, esp. to exju’ess a natural souTni,< ovo- 
paTOTTofot;, making iiaincs, esj». to express natu- 
ral sounds, < 6vopu{r-), a name, + non tv, make.] 

1. In ptnlol., the formation of nam(*s by imita- 

tion of natural sounds; the naming of anything 
by a more or less exact reproduction of the 
sound which it makes, or something audible, 
eoiiiiected with it; the imitative principle in 
language-making: thus, the verbs />w;r^*'and hum 
and the noiuis peieif, whippoorwill, etc., are i>ro- 
duced by ouomaiofuvia. Words thus formed natu- 
rally the objoctB or actions produciiiK tin* snuiul. 

In the ctynioloKioM of this dictionary the principle is ex- 
pressed hy the teriiiK hniiamm (adj. tmitatUH>) or imitatiiHf 
variation. Als(» called omnnnh)j)oettis, omnnatttjxdeMg 

Onotna^opaoa |hh a word], in addition to its awkward- 
ness, has neither associative nor etymological application 
to words iinitatiiiK sounds 

J. A. U. Murray, 9th Ann. Address to Thil. Soc. 

2. In rhet., the uso of imitative and naturally 
suggestive words for rhetorical effect. 

OnomatopCBic (on-o-mal-p-]>(/ik), a. [= F. owo- 
matopeique ; as onomatopina •+• -/c.] Pertaining 
to, characterized by, or of the nature of ono- 
matopmia; n'presenliug the sound of the thing 
signified; imitHtive in speech, 
onomatopoeous ( on-p-mat-p-pe ' us ) , rt . [< Gr. ovo» 

paronoiot : : se(' onomatopaua. J Same as onomat- 
opeete. 

onomatopoesis (on-p-mat^'p-pp-o'sis), n. [Also 
onomalopoiesifi ; < Gr. IwopaTvnolT/mgi soo onomat- 
opwia.'\ Same n^ onomatopma. 
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onomatopoetic (on-o-mat^p-p^t'ik), a. [< o»o- 

matopoems (-poet-) *+ -ic.j Same as onomat- 
opme. 

onomatopoetically (on-o-mat^5-pp-et'i-kal-i), 
adv. In accordance witK onomatopoBia; Hy an 
onomatopoeic process. 

onomatopoiesis (on-p-mat^o-poi-e'sis), n. Same 
as onomatopma, 

onomatopyt (on'o-ma-to-pi), n. Same as ono- 
matopma. 

onomomancyf (on'p-mo-man-si), n. Same as 
ononiatomancy. 

Onondaga salt-ffronp. See salt-group. 

ononef , Odv . A Middle English variant of anon . 

Ononis (p-no'nis), n. [NL. (Linneeus, 1737), < 
Gr. ouDrtc, a plant, < dnoc, an ass: see A 

genus of leguminous plants of the tribe 
liew, known by the monadelphoiis stamens. 
There are about 60 species, in Europe and the Mediterra- 
noHti region and Canary Islands. They are usually herbs, 
with leaves of three leaflets, oblong pods, and red or yel- 
low flowers, solitary or two or three together in the axils 
of the leaves. See revt-harrow, cammock ^ , 1, finweed, lico- 
rice (b), and land-whin funder whin). 

Onopordon (on-o-por'don), n. [NL. (Linnseus, 
1753), < Gr. ovonopSov, tho cotton-thistle, so 
called, according to Pliny, as rendering asses 
flatulent; < Gr. 6vog, an ass, + Tropd/), breaking 
wind, < nfptktv = L. pedere, bremk wind.] A 
genus of composite plants of the tribe Cynaroi- 
dew and the subtribe Carduinece, characterized 
hy the pilose filaments and foveolate recepta- 
cle. There are about 16 species, natives of Europe and 
the Mediterranean region. They are prickly and usually 
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OnofHtrdtm Acanthium. 

I, the upiwr part of the stem with the heads: 2. a leaf ; a. a flower; 
b, the fruit with the pappus. 

cottony herbs, with deep-cut and spiny leaves, and large 
terminal heads of purplish or white flowers. 0. Aean- 
thium is the common cotton-thistle or Scotch thistle, in 
some old books called argentine or argentine thixtle, from 
its silvery whiteness. See cotton-thistle, and Scotch thisUe 
(under thisUe). 

onort, onourt, n. Obsolete spellings of honor. 

Onosma (p-noz'm|i), u. [NL. (Linneeus, 1767), < 
Gr. bvoapa, a borai^naceoiis plant, < «rof, an ass, 
+ bnpii, smell. ] A genus of gamopetalous plants 
of the order itoraginew, the tribe Iforagcw, and 
the suhtribe Lithospermcae, characterized hy the 
four separate nutlets, fixed by a broad fiat base. 
There are about 70 speciei^ natives of the Mediterranean 
region and central Asia. They are bristly or hoary herbs 
with alternate leaves and bracted one-sided racoities of 
iiBiinlly yellow flowers. They are to some extent in favor 
for cultivation, the hardy species being specially suited 
to rock work. O. Tauricum is called golden-drop, 

Onosmodium (on-os-mo'di-um), n. [NL. (Mi- 
chaiix, 1803), < Onosma, + Gr. rZdot;, form (see 
-o/r/).] A genus of plants of the order Boragi- 
nea\ the tribe Boragew, and the sublrihe Litho- 
spermea', having obtuse included anthers, bract- 
e«l racemes, and erect corolla-lobes. There are 
about (I species, all North American^ erect bristly perenni- 
als, with alternate leaves and recurving racemes or cymes 
of white, ^eenish, or yellowish flowers. See gramwdl. 

onroimdet, Odv. A Middle English form of 
around. 

onrush (on'rush), n. [< owl 4* rush.'] A rush or 
dash onward ; a rapid or violent onset. 

Onsayt (on'sa), n. [Appar. a mixture of onset 
and assay. ^ Onset; beginuing. 

First came New Custome, and hee gave tlie oneay. 

New Custome. (Nares.) 

onset (on 'set), n. [< o«l 4- set^, r.] 1. A rushing 
or setting upon; attack; assault; especially, 
the assault of an army or body of troops upon 
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an enemy or a fort, or the order for such ah 
assault. 

Gif your oountrle lords fa’ back, 

Our Borderers sail the onset gie. 

Sang the (h^aw Murray (Child's Ballads, VI. 82). 
O for a single hour of that Dundee 
Who on that day the word of onset gave ! 

Wordsworth, Pass of Killicranky. 

2t. Start ; beginuing ; initial step or stage ; out- 
set. 

Children, if sufllcient pains are taken with them at the 
onset, may much more easily be taught to shoot well than 
men. 

Ascham>, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 125. 
There is surely no greater wisdom than well to time tho 
beginnings and onsets of things. Bacon, Delays (od. 1887). 

3. An attack of any kind: as, the impetuous 
onset of grief. — 4. Something set on or added 
by way of ornament. =S 3 ni. 1. Attack, Charge, On- 
set, Aisasdt, Onslaught. Attack is the general word ; tho 
rest arc arranged aocording to the degree of violence Im- 

E lied. Charae is a military word : as. ‘'The Charge of tho 
ight Brigade.” Onset generally applies to a collective 
movement; assault and onslaught may indicate the act of 
many or of one. An onslaught is rough and sudden, with- 
out method or persistence. 

onsett (on'set), r. t. [< onset, w.] To assault; 
begin. 

This for a time was liotly onsetted, and a reasonable 
price offered, but soon cooled again. Carew. 

onsliore (on'shor' ), adv. Toward the land : as, 
the wind blow onshore. 

onshore (on'shor), a. [< onshore, adv.'] Being 
on or moving toward the land : as, an onshore 
wind. 

onsidef, onsidesf, adv. Middle English forms of 
aside. 

onslaught (on'sUt), n. [< on 4- slaughf, < ME. 
sla^t, < AS. sleaht, a striking, attack: see 
slaught, slaughter.] Attack; onset; aggression; 
assault; an inroad; an incursion; a bloody at- 
tack. 

I do remember yet that onslaught [orig. printed antdaighf, 
by error] ; tnou wast beaten, 

And ned'st before the butler. 

Fletcher, Monsieur Thomas, ii. 3. 
His reply to this unexpected ondaught is a mixture of 
satire, dignity, good-humour, and raillery. 

A. Dobson, Selections from Steele, Int., p. xl. 
—Syn. Assault, etc. See onset. 
onslepet, adv. A Middle English form of asleep. 
onst (wunst), adv. [Also written, more distinc- 
tively, but badly, oneet, onef ; < onee 4- -t excres- 
cent, as in against, amongst, etc. So twist, twicet, 
for twice.] A common vulgarism for ovee^. 

“It [Nature] 's amazin' hard to come at,” sez ho, “but 
07101 git it an’ you’ve gut everythin' I ” 

LofweU, Bigluw Papers, 2d scr., No. xi., The Argymunt. 

onstead (on'sted), n. [With loss of orig. w (duo 
to Scancl.), from ^woyistead, < w?ow2, ivonc (< AS. 
wunian = Icel. una), dwell, 4- stead, place.] A 
farmstead; the buildings on a farm. [Scotch 
and North. Eng.] 

onsweref, n. and V. A Middle English form of 
ansiver. 

Ontarian (on-ta'ri-an), a. and n. [< thitario 
(see def.) 4- -an.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
Ontario, a province of the Dominion of (^anada, 
or Lake Ontario, one of the Great Lakes, on 
the border between Canada and New York. 

II. n. An inhabitant of the province of On- 
tario. 

Onthopharas (on-thof'a-gus), n. [NL. (La- 
treille, 1807), < Gr.fii^of, dling, 4- (payv'tv, devoiirl] 
A genus of scarabamid beetles, it is one of the 
largest genera of tho family Scarabandee, containing sev- 
eral hundred species, founa all over tho world, usually of 
small Bizc,8ometimoBof brilliant color, breeding in dung. 
The genus is characterized by the combination of nine- 
jointed antennai with no visible scuiellum. 
ontilt, Ontillf, prep. Middle English forms of 
until, 

onto^t, prep. An obsolete form of m\to. 

The bestis furth hos tursyt this ilka syre 
Onto the altar blesand jhlazing ?] of hayt fyre. 

Oavi7i Douglas, tr. of Virgil, XII. Iv. 80. 

01lto2 (on'tO), prep. [A mod. form, due to co- 
alescence of the adv. on^ with the following 
prep, fo, after the analogy of into (and of unto, 
formerly also onto, so far as that is analogous), 
upon, etc. The word is regarded hy purists as 
vulgar, and is avoided by careful writers.] 1. 
Toward and upon : as, the door opens directly 
onto the street. 

It is a very pleasant country-seat, situated about two 
miles from the Frowning City, onto which it looks. 

H. B. Haggard, Allan Quatermain, xxlii. 

2. To and in connection with. 

VIThen the attention is turned to a dream scene passiug 
in the mind, on awakening it can recall certain antece- 
dent events that join onto tlie ones present, and so on 
back into the night. Amer. Jour, Psychol., I. 888. 
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8. To the top of; upon; on. 

“Where are you going now, Mrs. Fairfax?” . . . “Onto 
the leads ; will you come and nee the view ? ” 

Charlotte Bronte f Jane Eyre, xl. 

It kind of puts a noo soot of close onto a word, thisore 
funattick spellin’ doos. 

Lmvellf Biglow Papers, 2d scr.. No. xl., The Argymunt. 

He subsided onto the music-bench obediently. 

Mr». Humphry Ward^ Hubert Elsmere, xviil. 

ontOltenal (on-toj'e-nal), a, Same as ontogcnic, 
Nature, XLl. * [Kare.] 
ontogenesis (on-to-jen'e-sis), w. [< Gr. u)v 
(bvT-), being (neut.’pl. ra bvTa, exiHting things), 
+ ykveoiQ, generation.] In hiol,, the history of 
tlie individual development of an organized 
being, as distinguished from phylogenesis, or 
the history of genoalogieal development, and 
from biogenesis, or life-development generally. 
Also ontogeny, ^ 

ontogenetic (on^to-je-net'ik), a. [< ontogene- 
sis, after genetic,’] Of, pertaining to, or relating 
to ontogenesis. 

ontogenetical (on^to-je-net'i-kal), a, \i onto- 
genetic + -fi/.l Same as ontogenetic, 
ontogenetically (on '-'to-je-net'i-kal-i ), adr. In 
an ontogenetic manner;* by way of ontogene- 
sis. 

ontogenic (on-to-jen'ik), a. [< ontogen-y 4- 
-ie,] Of or pertaining to ontogeny, or’ the his- 
tory of the individual development of an or- 
ganized being. 

ontogenically (on-to-jon'i-kal-i), adv. Onto- 
genetically ; by ontogenesis. ’* 

OntOgeilist (on-toj'e-nist), «. [< oniogen-y + 

-ist.] One who is versed in or studies on- 
togeny. 

ontogeny (on-toj'e-ni), n, [< Gr. (jv (o/t-), be- 
ing, 4- -ytvua, < -ytvry;, ]>roducing; see -geny.] 

1. Harae as ontogenesis. — 2. Hpecifieally or 
specially, the ontogenesis of an individual liv- 
ing organism ; the entire developimmi and inet- 
amorpliosis or life-history of a. given organism, 
as distinguished from phytogeny, 
ontograpnic (on-to-graf'ik), a, [< ontograph-y 
4- -/c.] Of or }>ertainiiig to ontography. ‘ 
ontography (on-tog'ra-fi), n, [< Gr. lov (bvr-), 
being, 4- < )(m<f)Hr, write.] A descrip- 

tion of beings, their nature and essimce. Thomas, 
Med. Diet. 

ontologic (on-tp-loj'ik), (i> [= F. onfologique : 
as ontolog-y 4- -ie.] Same as ontological. 
ontological (on-to-loj'i-kal), a. [< ontologic 4- 
-al.] Of or pertaining to ontology ; of the nature 
of ontology ; mtdaphysical. ontological proof, 
the u priori argument for the being of (tod, derived from 
the nocc88ary elements involved in the very idea of (iod. 
It has been stated by Anselm, Descartes, and Leibnitz. 

ontologically (ou-to-loj'i-kal-i), adv. In the 
manner of ontology; by moans of or in accor- 
dance with ontology. 

ontologism (on-tol'p-jizra), n. [< ontolog-y 4- 
-isni.] In theol., the doctrine that the human 
intellect has a,n immcaliate cognition of God as 
its proper object and the princijde of all its 
cognitions. Ontologism was initiated by Marsilius Fiei* 
nus, and formulated and continued by Malebranehe and 
by Oioberti. As formulated in certain Belecte<l proposi- 
tions, the system was condemned by ])apal authority in 
18(U, and this derision was confirmed by others in 18(12 
and 18(56 Cath. IHct. 

ontologist (on-tol'(l-jiHt), n. [= F. ontohgiste 
= 8p. 07 itologista ; as ontolog-y 4- One 

who is v(^rsed in ontology; one who studies 
ontology. 

ontoloi^Ze (on-tor (>-jiz), i>ret. and pj). o«- 
tologized, pjir. ontologizing. ( < ontolog-y + -/.cc.] 
To pursue ontological studies; be au oiitolo- 
gist; study ontology. 

ontology (oii-tol'(}-ii), n. f= F. ontologic = Sj). 
ontologia = Fg, It. emtologia, < NL. onlologia 
(Clauberg, died 1(555), < Gr. wv (ocr-), being 
(neut. pi. Ttt bvra, existing things), 4- -'/oyia, < 
Uyettf, speak: see •ology.] The theory of be- 
ing ; that branch of metaphysics which investi- 
gates the nature of being and of the essence of 
things, both substances and accidents. 

Ontology Is a discourse of being in general, and the vari- 
ous or most universal modes or affections, as well as the 
several kinds or diyisions of it The word being here in- 
cludes not only whatsoever actually Is, hut whatsoever 
can be. Watte, Ontology, ii. (Fletning.) 

The first part of this metaphysic in its systematic form 
Is tmtology, or the doctrine of the abstract characteristics 

Being. Beget, Logic, tr. by W. Wallace, § 83. 

The science conversant about all such Inferences of un- 
known being from its known manifestations is called on- 
Sir W. HarnUton, Metaph., vii. 

Ontosophy (on-tos'o-fi), n. [< NJj. ontosophia 
(Clauberg, aied 1655), < Gr. wv (ovr-), being, 4- 
aofia, wisdom.] Same as ontology. 
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onus (6 'nus), n. [< L. onus {oner-), a load, bur- 
den. Hence ult. E. onerous, exonerate, etc.] A 
burden : often used for onus probandi, * onus of 
proof.* 

I again move the introduction of a new topic, ... on 
me be the onus of bringing it forward. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xvii. 

Even in those portions of conduct which do affect the in- 
terests of others, the onus of making out a case always lies 
on the defenders of legal prohibitions. J. S. MiU. 

Onus probandi (literally, ‘the burden of proving'), the 
burden of proof - that is, the task of proving what has 
been alleged. This usually rests upon the peison or side 
making the charge or allegation, but sometimes with the 
other, as in some eases when the allegation is a negative, 
or when the fact lies peculiarly within the knowledge of 
the other and he is under a (luty of disclosure, 
onward,. onwards (on 'ward, -wilrdz), adv. t< 
owl 4- -ward, -wards.] 1 . fey or in advance ; for- 
ward ; on ; iowtird the front or a point ahead ; 
ahead : as, to move ontvard, literally or figura- 
tively. 

When the cloud was taken up from over the tabernacle, 
the children of Israel went onward in all their Journeys. 

Ex. xl. 36. 

And this shall seem, as partly 'tis, their own 
Which wo iiavc goailed onward. 

Shak., Cor., ii. 3. ‘271. 

2. Forward; continuously on. 

Nature, sovereign iiilstrcss over wrack, 

As thou goest onwards, still will pluck thee back. 

Shak., Sonnets, exxvi. 

Still onward winds the tln‘ary way. 

Tnniyson, In Menioriam, xxvi. 

3. Forth; forward in tini<-. 

Hut say 

That death he not one stroke, ns I sui)pusod, 
Bereaving sense, but endless misery 
From this day onward. Milton, P. L., x. 811. 

— ByiL Forward, Onward, fivv/orward^. 
onward (on' ward ), o. \<onivard,adv.] 1. Ad- 
vancing; moving on or forward. 

No doubt vast eddies in the Hood 
Of onward time sliall yet be made. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, cxxviii. 

2. Forward; forwarding: said of progress or 
advauc(Mnent. 

TIic onward course which leudeth io Immortality and 
honour. Chalmers, Sabbath Headings, II. 1[>8. 

The world owes all its onward impulses to men HI at 
ease. llatvthorne, Seven Oables, xx. 

3. Advaiu*o(i as rc'gards progress or iini>rovo- 
mcTit; forward. 

Within a while Philoxciins came to see how mmard the 
fruits were ot his fnend’K labour. 

Sir P. Sidtiey, Arcadia, i. 

Onwardnesst (on'wilrd-iU's), n. TIh^ state or 
condition of Indiig onward <*r advanced; ad- 
vance; progress. A’/r T. More, Utojua, ii. 7. 
onwards, adr, onward. 
onwryf, a, A variant, of unwry. Chaueer. 
ony (d'ni), a, and prov. An obsolete or dialectal 
(Scotch) form of any, 

Onycha (on'i-ka), w. L< G. onyeha, ncc. of onyx 
{onyeh-), a kind of mussel: sec onyx,] 1. The 
Hhu'll or operculum of a s])cciea of mollusk, 
found in India and (dscwhi^re, and emitting, 
when burned, a musky o<lor. in Smith’s “Diction- 
ary of the I’dble ” the miyelia of the following ouotatioii is 
identiHed as the opereuluin of some sjnseies of Stromlms, 
wliich has a elaw-Iikt‘ sliapt and a peculiar o<lor when 
burned. This i>hjeet is also saiil to have been known in 
old works on materia medica !>y tln^ names unguis odo- 
rains, blatta Byzantina, and devU's-daw 

Take unto thee sweet splees, stacte, and onycha 1 L. orny- 
cha, acc., Vulgate, translating Ilcb. shecheleth]. 

Ex. XXX. :t4. 

2. The onyx. 

onychauxis (on-i-kak'sis), V. Gr. bvv^ 

{owx-), finger-nuil, + ai i;uv, increase.] Increase 
in the substance of the nnil, whtdher as siinplo 
thickening or as a gem'ral enlargement of its 
entire substance. 

onychia^ (o-nik'i-ii), n. |'NL.,< Gr. /iref (uvi>x-), 
tmg(u*-nai1 : s(m* Suppurative inflamma- 

tion in proximity to the tinger-iiail. See paro- 
9i?/chia.- OnychlSL maligna, a perverse suppurative in- 
flammation of the nail-bed, occiiiTing siwintaneously in 
persons with vitality exhausted by chronic disease.- Ouy- 
cbla paraBltica, onyclmmycosiK 
Onychia'*^ (o-nik'i-jj ), n, I NL.,< Ij. onyx {onyeh-), 
a kind of ’mussel": hoc. onyx, onycha.] 1. In 
entom,: (a) A genus of lepidopterous insects, 
founded byHUlmcr in 1H16. (6) A genus of 

cynipidous hymcnopterous insects of the sub- 
family Fafifoar, founded by Walker in 18:55. 
Three i^ortli American ami several European species arc 
described. I.ike ( he rest of the Figitimr, and unlike rii<»8t 
other Cynipidw, tlicy arc all parasitic. 

2. A genus of eejdialopods. 
onychia^, n. Plural of onyvhium. 
onychian (o-nik'i-an), w. A cephalopod of the 
family Onychii or (JnychoteutUdee, 
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onychite (on'i-kit), n. [< L. ^onychites, ony- 
chitis, < Gr. bvixiry^, bvixlri^, sc. T^ido^, a kind of 
yellowish marble, < bw^ {bwx-), onyx, etc. : see 
onyx.] An Oriental alabaster (aragonite) con- 
sisting of carbonate of limt^ white with yellow 
and brown veins, at present found in Algeria, 
Mexico, and Paliforma. it is believed by King to 
have been the ancient murrine. Pliny and other authoi's 
mention fabulous sums as having been paid for vases of 
onychite. 

onychitis (07j-i-ki'ti.s), w. [NL.,<Gr.orn^(om;;t'-)i 
a nail, claw, + -itis.] Inflammation of the soft 
parts about the nail; iiaronychia. 
onychium (o-nik'i-um), //.*; pi. onychia (-ft). 
[NL., < Gr. bvi'xiov, a little claw, dim. of bvv^ 
{bwx-), O' Dail, claw: 8(‘e onyx.] A little claw; 
specifically, in entom., a small ajiiiendage of tJie 
terminal joiiit of the tarsus of many insects, be- 
tween th(^ two claws with which tlu' tarsus usu- 
ally ends. The onychium may bear an appendage called 
%mronychium. Also called pseudonychium, and in dipters 
e-tnpodium. 

onychogryposis (on^'i-ko-gri-iiO'sis), ?». [NL., 

< Gr. 6ci>^ (bwx-), o. nail, claw, + ywTruair, a 

crooking, hooking: gry posts.] Tluckening 

and curvature of the nails. Also, erroneously, 
0 n yeh ogryph os is, 

onychomancy (on'i-k(}-rnan-si), n. [< Gr. 6vv^ 
(oi’i',^-), nail, 4- pavTt:iu, divination.] A kind of 
divination bv means of the finger-nails. Honrne^s 
Pop. Anti(f,\m7), p. 9(5. 
onychomycosis (ou^i-ko-mi-ko'sis), n. [NL., 

< Gr. urn^ (bwx-), o- nail? elaw, 4- NL. mycosis.] 
J)iseas(' of the nail caused by the presence of a 
fungus, usually Trichophyton tonsurans, rarely 
Aehorion A'c/zim/r/n//.— OnychomycoslB clrclnata. 
Same as unychowyensis trichopnotina. - OnychomycOSlS 
favosa, onychoiiiycosls c.aiised hy Aehorion Schonleinii. - 
OnychomycoBlB trichophytina, unychoniycosis caused 
bj Tnchojdiyton toimirans. 

onychonosos (ou-i-kon'fi-sos), n. [NL., < Or. 
bvv^ a nail, ela-w, 4- vonoi', disease.] In 

paihoL, disease of Die nails, 
onychopathic (on'^i-ko-]>ath'ik), a. [< Gr. 6vv$ 
(bwx-), a nail, claw, 4- TniOot;, sufTering.] Per- 
taining to or aflinded with disease of the nails. 
Onychophora (on-i-kot'o-rii), n. pi, (NL., < 
Gr. bwk (bwx-), h' miil* claw, 4- (jn'gcnf = E. 
bear’^.] An onler of Myrtapoda established 
for the r(‘C('ptioii of the single genus /'mnwfMA*. 
Also calk'd J*cripatidea, Maiaeopoda, and Ony- 
ehopoda. 

onychophoran (on-i-kof'r>-ran), a. and n. [As 
(hiyehophora + -an.\ I. a. (Jf or ])(‘rtaining to 
the On licit ophttra. 

II. 71. A memlx'r of tlu' Onychophora . 
onychophoroUB (on-i-kof'o-rus), a. [As Ony- 
chophora 4- -ow.v. J Same as oniichophoran. 
onychosis (on-i-kd'sis), n. [NL., < (Jr. bw^ 
(bri'x ), a nail, elaw, 4* -osis.] Idseaso of the 
nails. 

onyert, n. See oncycr. 

onym (on'im), n. f< Gr. bwfia, a dial. (iEolic) 
fonn (usoii also in Attic in comp, -o-owpog, 
-Dwyoi) of bro/ia, Ionic o'wofju, a name: see 
vaanrK] III rooV., the toclinicaJ iiaiiu* of a sjm'- 
cies or other grouji, consisting of one (U* more 
terms applied conformably with some renmg- 
nized syst(*m of nomeiicl.dure. 

The word onym. snjiplics tin* ilfsldcnita of brevity in 
writing, eupliuny iti soeakiiiR, plastic a]ititiidc b>r combi- 
imtions, ami cxactitmle of hiRnillcation. 

Cniies, Tin- Auk, l.s84, p. 3‘21. 

Onymal (on'i-mal), a. [< tmyni 4- -e/.J In ju<>7., 
of or pertaining to an onym or to oiiyiny. 
onymatic (on-i-mat'ik), a. [< Gr. m'»yyo(r-), a 
name, 4- -/(’.] Pertaining to or consisting in 
the technical noniem-latun^ of a sci(»ncc. 

A new onymotie systi'ni of iogical expression. 

W’. Jevom, Eiicyc. Brit., VII, 66, 

Onsrmize (on'i-miz), r. t.; ])ret. and pp. ontp 
mizt'd, ppr. onymizing. [< onyrn 4- -/.cv.] In 
zoiil., to maki' use of onyms; apply a system of 
nornenclatur(*, 

Onymy (on'i-uii), n. [< onym 4- -y'^ (after sy- 
nonynty, (‘tc.).] In *ob7., tlie use of onyms; a 
system of nomenclature, 
oriyst, adr. An obsolete form of onre^ . 
onyx (on'iks), n. [In ME. ontchc, < OF. oniche, 
onychc, F. onyx (after L.) = S{). oniqnc, oniz = 
T*g. tottx = It. oniec, < L. t>ny.i (onyeh-), < Gr. 
/o'i'c (bwx-)’t u nail (of a human Ixdng), a claw or 
laloii (of a bird), a claw (of a bt'ast), a hoof (of 
liorses, oxen, etc.), a thickening in the cornea 
of tlio eye, a veined gem, the onyx, in L. also 
a kind of yellowish marble; = L. iingnts, a nail 
(< nngtila, a hoof). See nail.] 1. A variety of 
(piartz, closely allied to agate, characterized 
by a structure in parallel bands differing in 
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color or in degree of transluoenoy : in the bet- 
ter kinds the layers are sharply defined and 
the colors white with black, brown, or red. 
in many caeeB the contrast of color is heightened hy arti- 
ficial means. The ancients valued the onyx very highly, 
and used It much for cameos, many of the finest cameos 
in existence being of this stone. Boo cut under banded. 

And the Degrees to gon iip to his Throne, where he sit- 
tethe at the Mete, on is of Oniehe^ another Is of (Mstallo. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 27& 

2. An infiltration of pus between the layers of 
the cornea, resembling a nail. — 3, In conch. : 
(a) The piddock, Vholas dactylus, <h) A razor- 
shell: a bivalve of the family Solenidw.— Onyx 
marble, a trausluuent, whitish, and partially iridescent 
variety of carlionatc of lime, having a stalagmiiic or more 
or less concentric structure, and hence bearing some re- 
semblance to onvx, whence the name. It is a matoriul of 
great beauty, and is used for cases of clocks, and for vases, 
table-tups, etc. It was known in ancient times and bigidy 
valued, especially for making small vases or cups for liold- 
Ing precious ointments. It was tlie alal)a8tritcs of the 
Eoman», and is often called Oriental alahaifter, aittmugli a 
carbonate and not a sulphate of lime. The ancient ouar- 
ries of this material, of which knowledge had long been 
lost, wore rodlscovorod In Egypt about IWO, and furnish a 
highly prized ornamental stone. I’he chief supply at the 
present time, however, comes from Algerin, where it oc- 
oura in largo quantity and of fine o uoi ity. A similar stone, 
known as Mexican onyx or Tecaili marhlet has been dis- 
covered within the past few years in Mexico, and has al- 
ready come Into somewhat extensive use in tlie United 
Btates and elsewhere. 

onyxiS (o-nik'His), n. An ingrowing nail. 

onza do oro ’(on'za da d'ro). [Sp. : ow-rtt, ounce ; 
rfc, of; orOf gold: see ouncA, d(^y or3.] A large 
gold coin struck during the nineteenth century 
by some of tlu' Soutli American republics, and 
by Spain in the latter part of the eighteenth 
and beginniug of the ninotoenth century. It 
was worth about ,fl6. Also called doblon. See 
doubloon. 

OOt, Sarno as o^. 

OObit (fi'bit), n. Same as oubit. Jamieson. 

Ofiblast (d'9-blast), n. [< Gr. (l)6v (= L. ovum)^ 
an egg, + a germ.] A bud or gorrn 

of an ovum ; a primitive or formative ovum not 
yet developed into an ovum. 

Ofiblastic (o-o-blas'tik), u. [< ooblast + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to ofiblasts or budding ova. 

odeymoa (o-o-sfin'bii), n.; pi. odcymlm (-be). 
[NTj., < Gr. (fV)v (= L. ovuni% an egg, + Kv/i/hf 
(sK L. cymba), a boat: see cymbaT} A ptero- 
cymbawliose opposed pleural'and proral ptores 
are conjoined, producing a spicule of two me- 
ridional bands. Sollan. 

odeymbate (o-o-sim'bat), a. [< odeymba + 
-afei.] Having the character of or pertaining 
to an oficymba. 

oOcyxt (d'o-sist), n. [< Gr. <f)6v (= L. ovum)^ an 
egg (see hvum), 4- Kvamj^ bladder: see cyst.'] 
1. In sodh, an ovicell; a sac or pouch serving 
as a receptacle of the eggs of certain polyzo- 
ans, to the cells of which it is attached; a Kind 
of ofitheca or oOstegiU*. — 2. In hof., same as 
oogonium. [Karo.] 

Odcystic (d-o-sis'tik), «. [<. oocyst + -ic.] Per- 

taining to an oficyst : as, an odcystic chamber, 
oodles, oodllns (fi'dlz, od'linz), n. [Origin ob- 
scure.] Abundance ; a large quantity. [Ten- 
nessee.] 

Ail you lack ’s the feathers, and we’ve got oodles of 'em 
Bight hero. The CetUury, XXXIII. 84(k 

OQBClal (o-o'si-al), a. [< otedum + -a/.] Pertain- 
ing to an ooecium. 

0(BdU2n(9-e'si-um),w.; pl.0fl3cta(-ii). [NL.XGr. 
< egg, + oIkoCj house.] One of the bud-like 
cells or cysts of some polvzoans, as the marine 
gymnoUematous forms or the order, which are 
specially formed to receive the ova, and in which 
the ova are fecundated ; the kind of ovicell or 
oficyst which a moss-animalcule may have. 

ofigamous (o-og'a-mus), a. [< odgam-y + -o?/».] 
In bot.y exhibiting os being reproduced by 
oogamy. 

It is evident that wo liave before ns an intermediate 
COSO between the ordinary forms of ooga/mmut and isoga- 
mous conjugation. l>e Bary, Fungi (trails.), p. 164. 

odgamy (o-og'a-mi), n. [< Gr. an egg, + 
yd//of, maiTiage.] In bot., the conjugation of 
two gametes of dissimilar form : contrasted with 
isogamy. 

odgenesis (o-d-jen'e-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. an 
i^j?g, + yheoigy origin : see gmesis.] The gene- 
sis or origin and development of the ovum. 

ofigenetic (6^9-je-net'ik), a. [< oogenesis, after 
genetic.] Of or pertaining to obgenesis. 

odgeny (o-oj'e-ui), n. [< Gr. an egg, + 
-ytifua, < -}rv//c, producing: see -geny.] Ofigen- 
esis. 

OdglOBa (d-o-gle'ji), n. [NL., < Gr. an egg, 
+ }?.ota, glue : see glim.] Same as egg^glue. 
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odgone (d'd-gfin), n. [< odgoniwn,] Same as 

oogonium. ’ 

odgonlnm (o-^d'ni-um), n . ; pi. odgowia (-&). [< 
Gr. an egg, + yow^, generation.] In bot, 
the female sexual organ in certain cryptogamic 
plants. It Is usually a more or less spherical sac, with- 
out differentiation into neck and venter as In the arche- 
gonium, and contains one or more odspheres, which after 
f crtil ization become otispores. Compare antheridiumt and 
see out under canceptaeU. 

The nbgonium is the female reproductive organ, and the 
antheridium the male. Besseyt Botany, p. 243. 

Lying amidst the filamentous mass ... are seen nu- 
merous dark pear-shaped bodies, which are the obgonia, or 
parent-cellB of the germ-ceUs. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 828. 

odgraph (o'o-graf), n. [< Gr. an egg, + 
pi&ipEtv, write.] * A mechanical device for draw- 
ing accurately the outline of a bird’s egg. There 
arc various forms of the machine, consisting essentially 
of some suitable device for holding the egg steadily upon 
the paper while a perpendicular pencil with its point on 
the paper travels around the egg, and thus traces a line. 
Ilio pencil is adjusted vertically against the egg, during 
its transit, by a light pressure, such as that of an elastic 
band. 

odidal (o-oi'dal), a. [< *odid (< Gr. like 

an egg, *< ^M5v,‘an egg, + eUog, form) + -aZ.] Ee- 
sembling an egg in form; egg-shaped; ovoid. 
It. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 319. 

OOkt, n. A Middle English form of oah. 

ooketook (o'ke-t6k), n. [Eskimo.] The urson 
or Canada porcupine, EretMson dorsatus. 

OOlackan (d^la-kan), n. Same as eulachon. 
Fortnightly Jtev., XXXIX. 59, Also oolahan. 

OOlak (fiGak), n. [E. Ind. ulak (?).] A freight- 
eanoe of the Hoogly and central Bengal, which 
surpasses most other river-hoats in its speed 
under sail. It has a sharp stem, and the sides 
slightly rounded, and is easily steered with an 
oar. hup. Diet, 

Ofilemma (6-9-lem'll), n. [NL., < Gr. ^ 6 v, an 
egg, + 'Myya, peel, skin.] The vitelline mem- 
brane of an ovum. 

odlite (o'o-lit), n. and a. [< Gr. r/xiv, an egg, 
+ Xilhc, a* stone.] I. n. A granular limestone 
each grain of which is more or less complete- 
ly spherical, and made up of concentric coats 
of carbonate of lime formed around a minute 
nucleus, which is usually a grain of sand: so 
called from the resemblance of the rock to 
the roe of a fish. The term oidUe gave the name to 
an impurtant series of fossiliferous rocks— the Oolite of 
English and the Jurassic of Continental and American 
geologists. Oolitic as thus employed is, however, obso- 
iosconi in England. The series was culed oblmc from 
the fact that it is largely made up of limestone hav- 
ing that peculiar structure. The following arc the gen- 
erally recognized subdivisions of the Oolitic or Jurassic 
system in England : the Upper or Portland OOlito, com- 
prising the l^urhecklaii, Portlandlan, and Kimmcridgian ; 
the Middle or Oxford Ooliti^ comprising the Corallian 
and Oxfordian ; and the Lower or Bath Oblite, comprising 
the Oroat Odlite group, the Fuller’s Earth, and the Infe- 
rior oolite. Beneath this comes the Lias. Bee Jurassic. 

II. «. Same as oolitic. 

oOlitic (0-6-lit'ik), a. [< odlite + -*V.] Pertain- 
iiig to oOiito; composed of ofilite; resembling 
odlite.— oblltlc series. See obVUe. 

Odlitiferous (d^o-li-tif'o-rus), a, [< odlite + 
•f crons.] I^odu’ciiig oolite or roe-stone. 

OOlly (d'li), w.; pi. oollies (-liz). [E, Ind.] In 

Indian metal-worJHng, a small lump of steel as 
it leaves the melting-pot, especially of Wootz 
steel. 

odlo^C (o-o-loj'ik), a. [< odlog-y + 4 c.] Same 
as odlogical. 

odlogical (o-o-loj'i-kal), a. [< odlogic + -aZ.] 
Of or pertaining to odlogy. 

Odlogically (6-9-loj'i-kal-i), adv. By means of 
odlogy, or in an odlogical manner: as, to clas- 
sify birds odlogically. 

ofilogist (o-ol'o-jist), n. [< odlog-y + -wZ.] 1. 
One who is versed in odlogy. — 2. A collector 
of birds’ eggs. 

The leaves and the protective coloring of most nests 
baffle them (the crows and jays and other enemies of the 
song-birds) as effectually, no aoubt, as they do the profes- 
sional oidogist. J. BurrougfiS, The Century, XXvL 688. 

Ofilogy n. [< Gr. an egg, + -Xo- 

yta, speak; see-oZoyy.] 1. The study 

of birds’ eggs ; the department of ornithology 
which treats of the niaification and oviposition 
of birds, the specific characters of eg^^-shells, 
and the classincatory conclusions which may 
be deduced tlierefrom. See oaliology. — 2. In a 
wider sense, the ontogeny of birds. 

All that relates to . . . both tbtstraoture and function 
of the reproductive organs, knd to the maturation of the 

g roduct of conodptioti, is property oology; though the term 
I vulgarly used to signify merely a desoription of the 
chalky substance with which the egg of a bird is finally 
invested. Cows, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 216. 
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oolonir (6 'long), n. [< Ohin. ooJmg, < 00 onr 
t^ooTmack, + Img, dragon.] A variety of black 
tea with the flavor of green tea. Also written 
oulong. 

odmeter (6-om'e-t6r), n. [< Gr. an egg, + 
pirpov, a measure: see meterK] An apparatus 
for measuring eggs ; a mechanical oontrivanoe 
for taking exact measurements of eggs, 
odmetric (6-9-met'rik), a. [As odmeter + 4c.] 
Of or pertaining to the measurement of eggs ; 
of or pertaining to an ofimeter. 
ofimetry (9-om^t-ri), n. [As odmeter + -y,] 
The measurement of eg^. 
oomiak (5'mi-ak), n. [Eskimo.] A large boat 
made of skin, used by the Eskimos, it is almost 
always manned oy women, and is hence frequently called 
the women’s boat. It is from 20 to 80 feet long, and is 
rowed with shovel-shaped oars^ and sometimes helped on 
by the aid of a small sail. Also spelled oomdac. 

During the return voyage after my rescue the Bear was 
visited by an oomiak and kayak filled with Eskimo, one of 
whom was tattooed. 

A. W. Greely, Arctic Borvioe, App. vi, p. 855. 

OdmyceteB (6^9-mi-8e'tez), n.pl. [NL.,< Gr. (^v, 
an egg, + piiKTjCy pi. a mushroom.] A 

class of phycomycetous fungi, including those 
fungi in which the sexual process attains its 
highest development, it embraces, according to the 
most recent authorities, the four orders Peronosporees, 
Aneylistece, Monoblepharideee, and SaproUgnieoe. 
oonf, a. and n. A Middle English form of one. 
OOn-t. An occasional Middle English form of 

MTl-l. 

oonest. ddv. A Middle English form of oncel. 
OOnhedt, A Middle Englisli form of one-^ 
head, 

o5nin (0'0-nin), n. [Irreg. < Gr. (jidv, an egg, 
+ 4n*^.] ’ Same as albuminin. 
oonlit, and adv. A Middle English form of 
only. 

OOnst, inter]. Same as counds. 

Oons, haven’t yon got enough of tliem? 

Sheridan, School for Bcandal, Iv. 1. 

OOp (tip), V. t. [A dial, form of whip.] 1. To 
bind round with thread or cord, whip: as, to 
oop a splice ; to oop it round with thread. 
Hence — 2. To unite; poin. 

OOpak (5'pak), n. [Chinese : a Cantonese pro- 
nunciation of Tfupeh, < hu, lake (referring to 
the Tung-Ting Lake), + peh, north.] A va- 
riety of black tea grown in tho province of 
Hupeh, central China. 

odpnoralgia (o^o-fo-ral' ji-il), n. [NIj., < odjtho- 
ran + Gr. dAyog, pain.] In pathol., same as 
ovarialgia. 

odphore (o'p-for), n. [< Gr. tlAv, an egg, + ^gog, 
< (ftkpeiv = E. bear^. Cf. odphorm^ The seg- 
ment or stage of the life-cycle of the Fieri- 
dophyta and Bryophyta that bears the sexual 
organs. Compare sporophorc, or that stage in 
which non-sexual organs of reproduction are 
borne. 

ofipkorectomy (o^o-fo-rek'to-mi), n. [< NL. 
oophoron + Gr. EKropr/, excision.] In surg., 
excision of an ovary. 

odphoridium (o^o-fo-rid'i-um), n.; pi. odpho- 
ridia (-8,). [^^., < Gr. ^v, an egg, + 4>opog 

(< (jJpetv =s E. bear^) + 4(hov, dim. suffix.] In 
hot., one of those sporanges of Lycopodiacece 
which contain the larger or female spores. 
Odpkoritis (o^o-fo-ri'tis), n. [NL., \ odphoron 
Hh 4ti8.] hi pathol., inflammation of an ovary; 
ovaritis. 

odphoro-epilepsy (o-of^o-rS-ep'i-lep-si), n. In 
pathol., epilepsy dependent on ovarian irrita- 
tion. 

odpkoroinania (o-of^o-ro-ma'ni-a), n. [NL., < 
oophoron + Gr. pavia, madness.] In pathol., 
insanity dependent on ovarian irritation, 
odphoron (o-of'o-ron), n. [NL., < Gr. ixiv, an 
egg, + -^pog, < ^ipeiv = E. bear^.] Same as 
ovarium, ovary. 

Odphyte (6'6-fit), n. [< Gr. i)6v, an egg, + 
^vt6v, a plant.] Same as odphore. 
odpoda ($-op'6-da), n.pl. [NL.j^< Gr. an 
egg, + TTobg (rrod-) s= E. foot.] The elements 
of tiio sting or modified ovipositor of inftects, 
mostly composed of three pairs of blade-like 
parts chiefly concerned in egg-laying. They 
are regarded by some as homologous with 
limbs, whence the name. 

Odpodal (6-op'6-dal), a. [< odpoda + -aZ.] Of 
or pertaining to the o6poda. 

Oort, n. A Middle English form of orel. 
oorali (6-rtt'li), «. Same as curan. 
oorial (6'ri-an, n. [Native name.] A kind of 
wild sheep, Ovis cyoloceros, or O. blaitfordi, a 
native of Asia. 




ooKle 

^a, owl* «. [< Io«l. firigr, wet, < fir, 
a drizzling rain, j 1 . Chill ; having the sensa* 
tionofcold; drooping; shivering. 

list’ntng the doom an’ wlunockB rattle, 

I thought me on the ourie cattle. 

Burns, A Winter Night. 

2. Bleak; melancholy. Galt. [Scotch in both 
uses.] 

oSsperm (6'o-sp6rm), n. [< (4r. 4^, an egg, + 
airlpfia^ seed.] 1. In same as oosjiore . — 
2. A fertilized ovum. Huxlny and Martin^ VAem. 
Biol., p. 4. 

odspermospore (6-o-sp6r'mo-spor), n. [< Gr. 

an egg, + amppa. seed, + an^poc^, seed.] In 
Uol.y a fertilized product of sexual iiitercourso ; 
a fecund spore or its equivalent ; a zygospore 
or zygote. 

osspermosporous (6-o-iip6r'mo-Hp6-rus), a. [< 
oiisperrnoHpore + -<>W5.] Pertaining to an 
odspermospore, or having its character. 

odspnere (o'o-sfer), n. [< Gr. tptw, an egg, 4- 
fjijtaipa, a ball: see Hphere.'] In cryptogams, 
the naked nucleated spherical or ovoid mass 
of protoplasm in the center of the oogonium, 
whicli after fertilization develops the oospore. 

Tlie oosphere la never motile, and In moat caaea it re- 
maina within the parent plant nntll long after it ia fer- 
tilized. Bessen, Botany, p. 24;J. 

OdSpora (o-os'po-rji), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. an 
egg, 4* cnrdpn , a spore, seed.] Bariie as Oosporew. 

odsporange (o'o-spo-ranj), n. [< oiisporangiumy 
q. V.] Hame as oosporangium. 

Odsporangium (6^''d-spo-ran .ii-um), n.; ])1. 
oiisporangia (-ii). [NL., < (Ir. :iii egg, 4- 

andpoi', seed. Hr njyfiov, a vessel: see sporan- 
gium.'] In hot . : («) One of tlie unilocular 
zoosporangia of certain fueoid 
aigm {Phwosporew): a name 
originally giv(3n by Thuret., re- 
cently not much used. Com- 
pare trichospora ngiiim . (h) 

Same as oophoridium. 

odspore (d'o-spdr), n. f< Gr. 

4)6v, an egg, 4- anupoi'y seed.] 
in hot., in cryptogarnio plants, 
the immediate product of tiie 
fertilization of the oosphere. 

'J'he oOsporo d iff era from tlic oosphere 
atructurally in having u hard cell- 
wall of colluloHc, and pliyaiologiculljr 
in poaaeaaing the power of gonnlnatlon and growth after a 
period of rest. Also oosperm. Sec ('ut under conceptaele. 

The product of the sexual process, the fort ilized oosphere, 
is termed the oospore. VineH, iHiysiol. of J’lants, p. (MM). 

OdsporeSB ( 6-o-spd ' r(7»-(l ),u.pl, [N I j. , tis K . oospore 
4- -6w.] Th(3 third of the st^vcii fudmary (livi- 
sions of th(3 vegetable kingdom as in'oposed by 
Bessey (Botany, p. 24B), characterized by the 
production of or)Spor(*8. This division contains T'oZ- 
vox and its allies, the (Edotjoniaceo!, tlio CoehMantra', and 
tlie Fucacece. l.ater ayateniatists niaki*' varying disposition 
of the several orders. 

oSsporic (6-(}-spor'ik), a. [< oospore 4- -h?.] In 
hoi.., same as oiisporous. 

odsporlferous (d^l-spo-rif 'e-nis), a. [AHoosjfore 
^ -i-ferous.] In //o4., bear- 
ing oospores. 

odsporous (6 ' 6- sp6 -ms), 
a. [< odspore 4- In 

hot.., having or producing 
oospores. Also odsporie. 

OOStf, n. A Middle English 
form of host^. 

OOStef, n. A Middle Eng- 
lish form of host*'^. 

Odstegite (o-os'te-jit), n. 

[< Gr. (I)6vy an egg, 4- an- 
yriv, cover, 4- ^tv*^.] An 
egg-covering or case for 
ova, formed in certain 
crustaceans, as amphi- 
pods iind isopods, by a 
laminar expansion of the 
limbs of certain somites 
of the body. See Amphi- 
poda, laopoda, and cuts 
Pindar Amphipoda and A7n- 
phithoe. 

oostegitic (o-os-te-jit'ik), 

[< odsUgite 4- 4c.] Covering or incasing 
; having the nature or office of an oOste- 

gite. 


OOspore. 

part of mycelium of 
grape-iiuliU'W, /Vnwo- 
xpora %iUnoht. Ix-.ir- 
mi.y iin oojronimii which 
(out.iins a d.irkwolor 
Cfl rouijhcii»‘(l oospore, 
(After Farlow. ) (Mag- 
nilicd ) 



obtheCB, (6-o-the'kft), w.; pi. odthccm{ 
N Gr. an eggj* 4* O^sri, a case : 
A. An egg-case containing etrirs a 


p(-se). [NL., 
: see theca.] 

egg-case containing eggs arranged in 
ohe of several different ways, as that of the 
cockroach or rearhorse. — 2t. In hot., a sporan- 
gium of ferns. 

259 
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Odtbecal (6-6-the'kal), a. [< odtheca 4- -al.] 
Sheathing eggs ; having the nature or office of 
an oBtheca. 

oOtoda (o-o-to'si-a), n. f< Gr. ^iroK/o, a laying 
of eggs, < 4^jT6KOi\ laying eggs: see ooYocom#.] 
The discharge of an ovum from the ovary; 
ovulation. 

06 t 0 Cqid (o-ot'o-koi<l), a. and 7 i. I. a. Of or 
pertaining to the Gdiocoidea. |Tho word has boon 
used by Dana as aynonyinous with semiooiparmis; hut 
part of his auppoaod outocoid niaiiniialH havo since been 
ascertained to he ootocuus or truly oviparous. | 

II, 71. A member of the f }dtoci7ldea. as a mar- 
supial or monotreme. 

Also odlocoiflean. 

Odtocoidea (o-ot-o-koi Me-ll), n . pL [NL., < Gr. 
tpoTuKog, laying eggs (nee odloeous). 4- tahe, 
form.] In Dana’s system of classification, a 
division of the Ma7n)naha. including the mono- 
tremos and marsupials, or imjilacciital us (lis- 
tinguished from placental in,HmmalH : so calltnl 
from the resemblance or relation of these mam- 
mals to oviparous vertebrates. The monotremes 
have since been uscertaiuod to be ootocous. 
OdtOCOidean (o-ot-o-koiMc-su»), a. and n. Ramo 
as odiocoid. 

OdtocOllS (o-ot'o-kus), a. |< Gr. usndhor, laying 
oggs,< (p6r, an egg, 4- r//»r< tv, ri hur, produce, lay.] 
Oviparous. 

OOtrum (5'tnnn), n. [E. liid.J A white, silky, 
and strong fiber, from tin* stem of Dawia cx- 
tt nsa, a climbing jilant of tin* luitural order . I.s- 
depiadaceiv, common in Hijidustuu. It lias 
been rcnnimmended as a substitutf* for flax, 
ooze (dz), n. [Formerly also oosv. ousc, on.:e, 
oa.se, oaze. oze, oes. etc.; with Joss of orig. ini- 
tial w; (a) iiartly < MIO. 7 r 00 .se, n'ose, woos, < 
AS. ?rd.v, juice, liquor (= Icel. rd.s, wetness); 
(/>) iiartly < ME. irose, irase, < AS. 7 va.se (not 
*^ivase, except perhaiis by <nm formation with 
was, with orig. long vowel), mini, mir(', slime, 
= OFries. ii'ase = LG. nvr.v, w(*t, ooze, min*, =r 
01 IG. ums(7, also wasal, M 11 G irase, moist earth , 
sod, turf, G. u^asen, sod, turf. (M‘. Icel. relsa, 
mire, bog. It is not certain i hat (a) ami (h) are 
related; but they have b(*eu confused. From 
Tout, are P. Norm.f/n.sr = T g. 7U(.sa. slime, 
ooz(3, F. ga::o7i = Sp. It. dial, ga.sftn, sod, turf.] 

1. Soft mud or slime; (‘arih so wet as to flow 
gently or yield easily to ])r(‘ssun3. 

V^'here these riuors aiette, tin* wanes rose like surges of 
the sea, tieirig full of iniidde iV ottse. 

J. Bremie, ti. of qiiiiitie (’urfclus, fol. 2«S. 

'fo ye iuteiit that she might haue gom* vp to ft*! nid leg 
in oes or mire. Webbe, 'rravels (ed. Arbor), p. ,T2. 

Siiccifically — 2. Fine calcareous mud found 
covering extensive an*as of the floor of tlie 
ocean. I’his deposit is largely made up of the 
remains of Fora /mn/f era. 

The flue muds and ooze deposited at eoiisidonible dis- 
tances from the shore foiiii i»eds atlmlrably adapted for 
the preaervalion of the most delicate ]>elagic or deep-sea 
types which may happen lo heconie indiedded in them, 
A. Agassiz, Three Cruises of the iUake, I. 170. 
Or nursed, like the i’ytlioii, in the mud 
And ooze of the old lieiiealion flood. 

Whittux. ’I'he Douhle-li ended Snake. 

3. A soft flow; a slow siiri rig; that which oozes. 

From his first Fountain and heginnlng Ouze, 

Pown to the Hca each Brook and Torrent flows. 

Prior, Solomon, ill. 

The only springs now flowing are small oozes water 
issuing from the base of these slojies. Science, XIll. I.'Jl, 

4. In tauu/ing. a solution of tannin obtaiiuMl by 
infusing or boiling oak-bark, sumac, catechu, 
or other tannin-yicldiiig vegetable; the liquor 

of a tan-vat Globigerlna ooze. See globigcnna- 

ooze . — Green ooze, a name sometimes given to eertaiii 
algiD which form greenish slimy masses upon various sub- 
merged ohjocta. 

ooze (dz), nud pp. Ofccd, ppr. Ofpdug. 

[< oo::e, ?(.] t. i77lra7is. 1. To flow as ooz(*; 
percolate, as a li<iuid, through the pores of a 
substance, or through small openings; flow in 
small (piantities from the pores of a body; of- 
ten used figuratively. 

lie the deadly wound 

Ere long discovei’d , for it still mz'd crimson, 

Like a rose springing midst a bed of lilies! 

lirooke, Conrade, A l*Yagment. 

My valour ia certainly going*— it is sneaking off! T 
feel it oozing out, us it were, at the palms of my hands ! 

.Sheridan, The Hivuls, v. !{. 

2. To drip; be wet, as with water leaking 
througli. 

The little cnitifs>zedns if its entire skin had grown h-aky 
B. Jt CatherusMsl, Romance of Dollard ^^ii. 

n. trans. To emit in the shape of moist un*; 
drip. 

The hardest eyes oozed pitying dews. Alex. Smith. 
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oozing (d'zing), w. [Verbal n. of oose, v.] 1. 
Thai which oozes; ooze. Keats. — 2. A slow 
spring. 

It may he noted that, while the oil -deposits of America 
and Russia are. several hundred miles inland, those of N ew 
Zealand arc actually ou the coast ; so close, indeed, that 
the beach at New Plynioutli is pitted with petroleum ooz- 
ings. Science, XIV. 228. 

05zoa (d-o-/o'ii ), n. jd. [NL., < Gr. (p6v, an egg, 
4" C4^n>, an animal.] Unicellular animals, as 
infusorians : so called from their morphological 
resemblance to ova. Synonymous with Proto- 
zoa and Acrita. 

odzoan (6-o-z6'an ), n. [< <7ozoa H- -n«.] A mem- 
ber of the Odzoa; a protozoa, n. 

oozy (fl'zi), a. [= OFries. waste, miry; as ooze 
4* -yl.] 1, Containing or resembling ooze ; con- 
taining soft mud ; miry. 

Upon a thouBund swans the naked Sea-Nymphs ride 

Within tlie oozy pools. Drayton, l^olyelhion, ii. 88. 
Winding through 

The clayey mounds a hr<»ok there was, 

Oozy and foul, half choked with grass. 

W. At orris, Earthly Taradlse, I. 112. 

2. Oozing; trickling; dripping. 

What oozy cavern or what wandering cloud 
(Contains thy waters. Shelley, Alastor. 

op-. An assimilated fonn of oh- before p. 

op. In innsie, an abbreviation of the Latin word 
o/n/.v, a work: used in citing a comiioseFs 
works by tlnur numbers. 

opacate ( 0 “}>a'kat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. opacaied, 
])pr. o pa eating. [< L. opacatus, pp. of ojtacare, 
shade, < opacus, shady ; see opaque.] To render 
ojuKiuc, (lark, orobscurtq darken ; shade; cloud. 
Boyle. 

opacite ((Vpa'slt), n. [< L. opaens, opaque, 4- 
In hthoL, minut(^ dark-colored, opaque, 
and formU'ss scales or grains, often associated 
witl) magn(*tit(', and loo minute or too imper- 
fectly (ieveloj)ed to bi^ rt'ferred to any distinct 
mineral S])e(*ies. such minute ohjeets are frequent 
nlteration-productH. 'riieir composition is variable: they 
may he silicates or metallic oxlds, or oven grapliitic in 
character. 

opacity (o-pus'.bli), //.; jd. opaeiiies (-tiz). [= 

P’. opneife = Sj>. opaetdtttt = J’g. opacidndc = 
It. opaeifd, < L. opaeifa{t-)s, sliadiin^ss, shade, 
< opaens, shad(‘d, shady, dark: see opaque.] 1. 
Th(^ stah* of b(*ing opiKpic*; opaqueness; the 
(juality of a body which r(‘jid(*rs it impervious 
to tln^ rays of light; wunt of (‘ransiiaiv'ncy. — 
2. Thai "whicli is opaque; an oimtiue body or 
object; an ojiaque ])art or spot. 

The spokes of acoHch-wheel at speed are not separately 
visible, hut only appear as a sort of ipacity or film within 
the tire of Ihe whccd. 

/i’Mj-fe//, quoted in Ji. Spencer’s I’rin. of Psychol., § 44. 
3t. DarkiK'ss; obscurity. 

Abandoning that gloomy and base (^stcitg of (‘oneeit, 
wherewith our earthly iiiimls are coininonly wont to be 
overclouded. lip Hall, Sermon, 1 .loliii i. 5. 

OpacoUB (p-pa'kus), a. [< Ji. opaens, shudy: 
H(*o ojHtque.] Same as t^pat/ue. 

What an opacons body had that moon 
That last chang’d on us ! 

Middleton, (’hangi llng, v. 8. 

I^pori the firm glolie 

Of this round world. Milton, V h., iii. 418. 

Suddenly the sound of human voice 
Or footfall, like the droi> a i-lu nnsf ])onrH. 

Doth in igiacowi cloud pn‘ci]>fl.ile 

'riie consciousni'SK that seemed In.f now dissolved 

Into nn essence rarer than its own. 

Loin ft , I 'ndt*!- the Willows. 

opacousnessf (()-jnUkuH-n<*,s), //. Impervious- 
noKS to light; ojuMjiK'noHs ; o])acity. 

The opaco'tiftncs.t of tin- siltrofis hinders the pictures 
that outward nhjeefs (unlcs.- they he lucid ones) make 
within tlu5 eye to he ch‘ail> discerned 

Boyle, Works, IT. 52. 

opaculart ((>-pak^'i-liir), a. [< L. ojtacns, opaoue, 
H- -u/e 4- I Satuc as ttpaque. Sterne, ’iVis- 
tram Shandy, ii. 1^.1. 

Opah (d'])|i ). 7). [( >rigiu uuknowm.] A largo and 
beautifiir de(‘]>-s(*a fisli of thti family Latnprt- 
dida‘, Ijt 77 tpris gultatus, conspicuous for its rich 
color, wliieli is u brocaile of silver uiid lilac, rosy 
on tin* bcllv and decorated with silv(‘ry sjKitH. 
The tloHli in H'd, and much esteemed The ojiah attains a 
length ot from 8 to .5 feet, and a weight of fiom 14<i to 11*0 
]M)ninls, and is occasionally stranded upon either coast of 
the Atlantic. 

Opakef, a. and n. A fornn*!’ spelling of opaque. 

opal (o'pal), n. f= T). opaal — G. Dun. Sw. 
opal, < F. opalczzi^]). dpaio=z I*g. It. tppftlo (also, 
jiftcr tlie F. form, Pg. opitla = It. opale), < L. 
opalus, < Gr. ott&'/hh, an opal; cf, Skt. upala, a 
yin*(douK stone.] A min<*nil consisting of silica 
like (|uartz, but in a diflV'rent condition, having 
a lower specific gravity and hardness and being 
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without crystalline structure : it usually con- 
tains'sorac water, mostly from 3 to 9 per cent. 
There are many varietIcB, the chief of which are —(a) »rc- 
cioMir or noble ojml (Including the harlequin opal), which 
exhibitB brilliiint and chanf^eahle reflectiona of green, 
blue, yellow, and red, and which is highly valued aa a gem ; 
(b) Jire-opal, which affordR an internal red llro-like reflec- 
tion ; (r) coinnton opal, .whose colors are white, green, 
yellow, and red, but without the play of colors {cachUonp 
has a milk-white or hluisluwhite color, resembling porcts 
lain); (d) the varieties of which are more opaque 

than common opal (here belong the Jasp>opal or opal- 
jasper and most wix>d-opal); (e) hydrophane, which as- 
sumes a transparency only when thrown into water ; (f) 
hyalite, wliich occurs in small globular and )>otryoidal 
forms, coloiless ami transparent, with a vitreous luster; 
(ff)rnemlite, which occurs in in*cgular or reniforin masses, 
and is opaepu*. or slightly translucent; (/i) finrite, itUi- 
ef'OUK ndnter, or geymite, the form of silica dojioHitcd by 
hot sptings ana geysers; and (/) trrpolite, or infusorial 
earth formed of the siliclous shells of diatoms. J‘’onnerly 
the opal was believed to possess magical virtues, as the 
conferring of invisibility wlien wrapped in a liay-leaf. 

Now . . . the tailor make tby doublet id changeable taf- 
feta, for thy mind is a very tqml. Shah , 'I‘. N., ii. 4. 77. 

Opal glass. Same as opaleneent ylanH. Sec ylawt,-' Opal- 
glass slip, in u microscope, a piec(' of opal glass placed 
under the object upon the stage, tosnlKlne or dilfuse the 
light passing through the ol)ject. Opal plate, in photon., 
a platt‘ of opal glass, whether jnt'pared ns a sensitized dry 
date, or plain, or a celluloid tllni of a white color, used 
or making jmsitives or porcelain ])ictures. Much a cellu- 
loid tllni is often called imry film. 

opal-blue (o'liul-bir)), Stuue as hmic hhw 
(which sec, uiulcr blue). 

opaled (o'pahl), «. [< Keudered 

iridc'HccTit like an opal. 

A wreath that twined cacli starry form aronnd, 

And all the npaVd air in colour bound. 

Pm, A1 Aaraaf, i. 

Opalosce (d-]ia-l('H'), I.; prot. and yip. opa- 

Tv, nerd, jipr. opafesviiiff. [< <mal 4- -mr.] To 
ffive t’ortJi u, play of colors like the opal; ex- 
hibit opal(^Hccri<*c. fKarti.] 

opalescence (o pa-les'ens), w. K F. ojKilvs- 
emtvv; as opalrsc('H{i) 4- The quality of 

beitifi: opalescent ; iridescenee like tliat of tlie 
opal; a ]>hiy of colors milky rather titan bril- 
liant; the proyterty of exhibiting? such a play 
of color. 

opalescent (d-ym-les'ent), a. f< F. opaivsvvni : 
nHopnJv.srr 4- -ciif.] 1. JIaving vari(‘i<ated and 
changing colors like those of the opjil. — 2, 
M ilky.— Opalescent glass, //?«>«. 

Opalina (o-iia-li'na), tt. [NL., fern, of opalinus, 
ojmiint'; see opo/Vt/r.] 1. The lyytieal getms 
of (Ipitfiuido'. They are simply ciliatc, without special 
prehensilu organs and witli no contractile vacuole. 0. 
tammm swaitiiH in the rectum of frogs. 

2. [/. c.] A HptMMcs of this genus. 

opaline (o'jm-liu), a, and >/. [< h\ opalin r= Sp. 
rg. It. opatino, < NL. opalinus, oitalinc, < L. (rfut- 
lus, ojial : see opaL] 1. a. Pertaining t<» or like 
oytal; also, like sonic jtroperty of the ojtal; 
specitically, having an iri<lcsccm*e lik<' I hut 
of the oytal ; bluish-white, reflecting yirisiiiatic 
hues, as the wings of cM^rtain insects. 

II. //. 1.. A seini-trtinslneeni glass, whitened 
by tlie addition of [thosplmlo of liim*, ]K*r(t\id 
of tin, or otber ingrodienls. K, 11, HuUfhL — 
2. An o))alinu. 

Opalinid8B(d-^)a-lin'i-de),?^ pf. [NL.,< Opahua 
4- -/(/rr.J A family of liolotrichons ciliated /a- 
fustnua, typified by the genus (IpaUuu, oeeur- 
ring as eiidoparasites within t In^ rectum and in- 
testinal viscera of Amphibia and Jurvrk hiata. 

opalinine (o'yia-lin-in), a. Pertaining to the 
(tpa(iuifta\ or having their elniracters. 

opalize (d'pa-li/.), v, 1,; ytret. and op. opalKvd, 
ppr. opah-tiuj, [< opal 4- -o'.] To cause to 
reseniltle opal or to assume its structure or 
apyicaruncc : opaliced wood. Also syielled 

opahsv. 

opal-jasper (d'iial-.ias''y>6r), n. Same mjaspvr- 
opal. 

opaloid (e'pu-loid), Seini-translneent. Site 
opaliuv, n., 1 . 

Each lamp being enclosed within a gruuud [glass] or 
(tpaloid shade. Jh-edyv'a JHllectric Illumination, 1. (149. 

opacme (p-]mk' ), a. u]i<l H. I Formerly also opi//.r; 
’ Mr^. opahv, < ()J<\ (and h\) opaque = Sjt. Pg. 
It. opavo, < L. opacus, shachsl, shadv, darkened. 
obscur(‘. Slid) as to give or cast a shadow.] I. 
a. If. Shady; dark; hen(*e, obscure. 

Thai hongc hem apjio In place ofmke and drie, 

Palltuiiiui, Unsnondric (E. 15. T. S.), p. 68. 

2. Impervious to thi' rays of light ; not trans- 
yuiront . 

Tlie pnri'st glass and ci^ystal quench some rays; the 
moat ojHupie ineial. if thin enough, permits some rays to 
pass through it. Tyndall, Eight and Elect., p. 18. 

8. In enfom., liaving no luster: said of sur- 
faces or (colors. — 4 . In bot., mostly used in the 
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sense of ^not shining/ or *dull.’->Opaqiig 
(a) A name given to a tine pottery mado at Swansea from 
almut ISOO. Hee Shmnma porotlain, under poraAoin, (6) 
A similar ware made at Spode, inti^uoed in 1805. Also 
called feldspar ^odain and ironttone cMna.— Opaxiue 
iUumlnator. oee iUuminator. 

II, w. Opacity. 

Thru* this opaque of nature and soul. 

Young, Night Thoughts, i. 48. 

opaQUe (^pak'), V. t; pret. and pp. opaqued, 
y>]>r. opaquing, [< qitaquc,a.'] To render opaque. 

What is the most simple, economical, and practical way 
of opaquing the backgrounds on negatives of furniture, 
so as to give prints showing only the object on the clear 
paper? Amer., N. 8., MX. 286. 

opaquely (o-pak'li), adv. In an opaque man- 
ner; darkly; dimly. 

opaqueness (o-pak'nes), w. The property of 
being opaque or imywrvious to light; opacity. 

opet (dp), «• [ME. ope, a reduced form of open : 
see open, a.] Open. 

He fonne the gate wyde ope, and in he rode. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. vi. 19. 

Teai* down these blacks, cast ope the casements wide. 

Fletcher {and aruAhef), Queen of Corinth, iii. 2. 

Ope (dp), V, /. and t'.; pret. and pp. oped, py)r. 
(qring, ((.ope.a, Ot,opcn,v,^ To open. [Now 
only archaic.] 

Before you fight the battle, ope this letter. 

Shak., Ijeai*, v. 1. 40. 

opeidoscope (d-pFdp-skop), n. [Irreg. < Or. 
biji (oTT-), voice, + eldocy form, 4- astmav, view.] 
All instniment for illustrating sound by means 
of light. It consists of a membrane upon which is a 
mirror. When the membrane is caused to vibrate by a 
sound, as that of the voice, the mirror exhibits ibis vibra- 
tion on a screen by means of the movements of a ray of 
light rofl(M:ted from it. 

open (d'yui), a, and w. [< ME. open, opyn, rare- 
ly opc, < AB. open = OB. opan, open = OFries. 
02)0)1, o2)in, epem, = D. open = ML6. opew, LO. 
open, ai)en = OHO. ophan, of an, oftdn, MHO. 
O. offen = loel. opinn = Bw. oppew = Dan. aaben, 
open; in form as if orig. pp. of a strong verb, 
AB. **upan, etc. (which does not appear), sup- 
posed to be < Hf), up; as if lit. ‘ lifted up,' as a 
tent-door, the lid of a box, etc. (cf. dup, orig. do 
?q>, open): see i/p.] I, a. 1. Unclosed, literally 
or tiguratively; not shut or closed; hence, af- 
fording access, or free ingress and egress ; as, 
an open door. 

On a sudden open fly 

With impetuous recoil ami jarring sound 
Tlie infernal doors. MUUm, I*. E., ii. 879. 

Wide opeti were his eyes, 

As though they looked to see life's mysteries 
iifoldcd soon before them. 

W. Morris, Earthly raradise, III. 321. 
(a) Vtistopped : as, an open bottle, (b) Dnsualed ; as, an 
ojs’H letter, (c) Cncovored : as, an Jar ; an open drain. 
(</) Without neck : an opefi boat, (e) Without protect- 

ing barrier of any kind : as, an open harbor or roadstead ; 
an Often gallery. (/) Exposed; liable; subject. 

I deligbto not to laye open the blames of soe great Ma- 
gistrats to the rebuke of the woorlde. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 
Lay hut to my revenge their persons open. 

Fletcher, Wildgoose (Uiose, ill. 1. 

The whole country lay often to inroads. 

Irving, Granada, p. 

{if) Free from or without physical hindrance or impedi- 
ment ; clear ; hence, free of access ; alTordbig free passage : 
as, the river is now open tor navigation 

Cliaose out a gift from seas, or earth, or skies, 

For open to your wish all nature lies. 

Addison, tr. of Ovid’s Aletamorph., ii. 
(/<) iquilled; unoccupied: as, the appointment is still 
ojten. (0 Undecided ; unsettled or iiiidcterminod : us, an 
men question. {)) Not yet balanced or adjusted ; not yet 
closed or wound up; subject to further additions : as, an 
ofH'u account or policy. (*•) At liberty ; free ; as yet disen- 
gagtMl ; not preoccupied or prepossessed; not forestalled; 
available : as, an open day ; open to engagements. {1) ITe- 
sonting no moral or logical nindrance or difllculty; mor- 
ally or logically possible. 

l), were it only open yet to choose— 

One little time more — whether I’d bo free 
Your foe, or subsidized your friend forsooth ! 

Itrmvning, Ring and Book, II. 268. 

Of course, it is often to the creationist to say that no act 
of creation lias taken place since man was called into being. 

Pqp. Sei. Mo., XXXI. 85. 
On) Unrestricted; public; free to be used or enjoyed by 
all : as, often market ; open competition. 

If Demetrius, and the craftsmen which are with him, 
have a matter against any man, the law is open. 

Acts xix. 88. 

As she hath 

Been publicly accused, so shall she have 
A just and (qten trial. Shak,, W. T., ii. 8. 205. 

Hec then presently gaue licenses to all the Vintners to 
keepo (pen house. Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. S2. 

2. Uninelosed ; not inclosed or surrounded by 
barriers ; accessible on all or nearly all sides ; 
affording free ingress or access on all sides or 
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on more sides than one; as, the open country; 
an open space ; the open sea. 

In open places stand 

Their crosses vnto which they crooche, and blesse them- 
selues with hand. BaHuytls Voyages, 1. 886. 

We are in open fleld ; 

Arming my battles, 1 will fight with thee. 

Greene, James IV., v. 
Hence— (a) Not shut off or obstructed; unobstructed; 
free ; clear : as, the open air ; an open view ; open day. 

Fowl that mayfly above the earth in Uie open firmament 
of heaven. Oen. i. 20. 

Dreaming by night under the open sky. 

M^, P. L., ill. 514. 
(6) Not obstructed by ice or frost ; clear of ice : as, open 
water in the polar seas ; hence, as applied to weather or 
the seasons, nut marked by ice and snow ; mild ; moder- 
ate: as, (^n weather. 

Did you ever see so open a winter in England ? Sutift. 
3 . Not drawn, folded, or rolled together; un- 
closed; unfolded; expanded: spread ont: part- 
ed; apart: ns, an qpm hand; an open flower; 
in open order. 

He had in his hand a little book open. Rev. x. 2. 

I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 

The wiiilst his Iron did on the anvil cool. 

With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 195. 

I tried on my riding-cloth suit with close knees, the first 
that ever I had ; and I think they will be very convenient, 
if not too hot to wear luiy other open knees after them. 

Feprys, Diary, June 12, 1862. 

Hence — 4. Free in giving or communicating; 
liberal; generous; bounteous. 

His heart and hand both open, and both free; 

For what he has he gives ; what thinks, he shows. 

Sltak., T. and C,, iv. 5. 100. 

5. Containing apertures ; perforated ; of a loose 
texture : as, open work. 

The following varieties of open red woods are used to a 
greater or less extent [In dyeing). 

W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. .331. 

6. Not concealed; plain in the sight of all; ex- 
jiosed to view: as, 02 )en shame. 

Home men’s sins are open beforehand, going before to 
judgment. I Tim. v. 24. 

7. Free from concealment, dissimulation, re- 
serve, or disguise ; not secret or secretive ; plain 
and aboveboard; candid; frank; free-spoken; 
ingenuous: as, an 02)en face; an oj)e7i avowal; 
an open enemy; open delianco. 

Come, you are a strange open man, to tell everything 
thus. B. Jomon, Epicienc, i. 1. 

1’om struts a soldier, (pen, bold, and bravo. 

Pope, Moral lOssays, i. 153. 

Be explicit, l>e open in the most unbounded manner, and 
deal like a man of sense. Walfwle, Eettors, II. 4.32. 

The great lords 
Banded, and so brake nut in often waj*. 

Tennysoti, (Uiniing of Arthur. 

8. Keady (to hear, do, see, or receive anything) ; 
attentive ; receptive^ ; amenable, as to reason, 
advice, influence, pity, etc. 

'i'ho eyes tif the Ivord are upon the righteous, and his 
ears are tpen unto their cry. Ps. xxxiv. 15. 

Ferdinand, though fur from vindictive, was less (qte-n to 
pity than the queen. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 7. 

9. In music. See opew diapason, open hartnony, 
open string, etc., under the nouns. — 10 . Uttered 
with an unclosed or a less closed position of the 
mouth-organs: as, a sibilant is a more open 
sound than a mute ; a vowel is more open than 
a consonant ; open and close e. — 11, Not closed 
by a consonant: said of a vowed, or a syllable 
ending in a vowel, upon which another vowel 
follows. 

Those equal syllables alone require. 

Though oft the eai* the (ptm vowels tire. 

Pope, Essay on Olticism, 1. 84.5. 

12 . In elect., not forming a part of a closed 
circuit; not connected with other wires or with 
the, earth so as to form a complete electric cir- 
cuit.— 13 . In chemical and other industries, a 
term applied to steam admitted directly into a 
tank or vessel, and acting directly upon sub- 
stances to be treated, as fabrics or yarns in 
dyeing, or materials in soap-making. Also called 
weksteam, because as soon as admitted it begins to con- 
dense, and thus always holds in suspension a (xnisider- 
able percentage of water.— Letters of open floors, in 
Scots law, letters passing the signet, which are requisite 
where goods are to be iHdiided which are deposited in 
lockfast places.— Open acooimt. Bee account current, 
under account.- oj^ batted, beafl-slgbt, cbarter, 
conunnnion. See the nouns. — Open circuit, in elect. 
See circuit, 12.— Open contract. See Open 

credit. See oredfE—Op^ crown, (a) A crown without 
the arched-over or partly closed top, which form, in mod- 
ern heraldic, is considered as essential to a crown of sov- 
ereignty ; hence, the crown of a personage of rank less 
tlian sovereign ; a coronet. (6) A badge or ornament re- 
sembling a coronet set upon the left shoulder or planted 
on the l^t breast of English effigies of the fifteenth and 
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■ixteenib oentorles. It is thought to have been the indi- 
cation of some rank or office, as that of yeoman of the 
crown, but this has not been verified.— Open cut. a pro- 
longed excavation open at the top, made Tn constructing 
sewers, layini? water-pipes, in entrances to tunnels, etc.: 
in contradistinction to tunnel.-- Open diapasoni flank, 
front, gowan. see the nouns.— open form, in crystal. 
See /om, 2.-- Open-field eyetem. See jieM.— Open 
furnace, in chemical operations, a furnace in which the 
flame passes through the interstices of the materials 
which, intermixed, form the charge, or impinges directly 
upon the mass to be heated : in contradistinction to 
muj^furnaoe^ in which the substance to be heated is in- 
closed in a muffle. See muffle ^ , 5.— Open harmony. Bee 
harmmy, 2 (d).— Open hawse, Intef^al, letter. Bee the 
nouns.— Oiwn head, see head, n., 6 (r).— Open mandi- 
bles, mandibles which are not entirely covered or con* 
oealed by the labrum.— Opes matter, in printing, com- 
jMisition that contains many blanks.— Open note. Bee 
notei.— Open order, pedal pipe, policy, score. Bee 
the nouns.— Open season, the time during which game, 
fish, etc., may bo legally taKun : opposed to close season — 
Open secret, stop, string, tone, verdict, wound, etc. 
See the nouns.— To break open, fly open, etc. Bee the 
verbs.— TO keep open house. (a)Tokeepapiiblic-huiiHe 
or inn. (6) To be very hosjdtablo ; entertain many friends. 
— To lay one open to. Bee layi.—To throw open the 
door to. Bee door. —With open arms, doors, etc. see 
a/nnl. etc. = Sim. 2 and 6. iriicovered, unprotected, ex- 
posed, obvious, public. — 7. Frank, Ingenuous, etc. (sec 
candid), um’csurvcd, undissembling, artless, guileless. 

II. n. All open or clear space. 

And race thro* many a mile 
Of dense and open. Tennyson, Balin and Balau. 

In opent, in public. 

Delos, who demys hit, Is duly to say 
Shortly shalkes “ a showyng ono]mn.'* 

Destruction o/ Troy (K. K. 'I*. S.), 1. 4268. 

The Lady Anno, 

Whom the king hath in secrecy long maiTied, 

This day was view’d in ojmi as liis queen, 

Going to chapel. Shale., lien. VIII., iii. 2. lOfi. 

The open, (a) The open country; a place or space clear 
of f»l)Bra‘Uctions, especially clem* of woods. 

The Ausihel road, . . . now hiding in a cover of woods, 
now showing again in the et/ten. 

./. W. Fahmr, After his Kind, p. 12. 

(6) The 01)011 air. 

How soundly a man who lias worked hard sleeps in the 
open, none but he who has triini it knows. 

T. liooseixlt, Hunting Trips, p. 50. 

open (o'pn), r. [< ME. opeuen^ < AS. opetfian 
= OS. opandu, oponon = OEries. epcnia = D, 
opntev = openen^ open = OTKi. offanon^ 

offinany offenen, offeneu, (i. offncti = loci. 

opna = Sw. iippua = Dan. aahne, open; from 
the adj. : see (tprn, </.] I. trews. 1. To make 
open; cause to lie opcui; unlock, unfastmi, or 
draw Apart or asid(% and thus afford ai’t'ess or 
egress, or a view of the interior jiarts ; make 
accessihlo or visible by removing or putting or 
luishing aside whatever blocks tln^ way or the 
view; unclose. 

Open your imrse, that the money and the iiiatl cr may he 
both at once delivered. Slink., T. G. of V., 1. 1. 137. 

Within this paper all my joys arc clos’d ; 

Itoy, t^ien it, and read it with reverence. 

Beau, and FL, W«)iiiaii- Hater, i. 2, 
When otlier butchers did open their meat, 

Bold Hohiii he then begun. 
liotrin Hiwd and the Butcher ((’hild s Ballads, V. .34). 

The Pilgrims being all admitted this day, the Church 
doors were lock’d In the evening, and ojten'd no more till 
Master day. Mauiuirell, Aleppo to .Jerusalem, p. 68. 

He rWalpolcl knew that, for one mouth which is stopped 
with a place, tlfty other iiiouths will lie instantly ojtened. 

Mneaulag, William litt. 

2. To form by cutting, (deaving, removing, or 
pushing aside whatever impedes or hinders : as, 
to eipcn a way, road, or path tlirough the woods ; 
to open a hole or breach in the ouemy^s walls. 

1 will open rivers in high places, and fountains in the 
midst of tlie valleys. Isa. xli. 18. 

3. To pierce or cut into, and lay bare or make 
accessible; as, to opcM an animal; to open a 
wound. 

In most cases ... it is necessary to ojs>7i an abscess by 
an incision. Quain, Med. Diet. 

4. To spread out; expand; unclose; unroll; 
unfold ; extend : as, to open one’s hand, a book, 
or a fan ; to o))en ranks. 

Esra opened the book in sight of all the ^ 

5. To lay bare; expose; exhibit; reveal; dis- 
close: as, to open one’s mind freely to a friend; 
to open one’s grief or one’s plans. 

’I’hey perceived he was not willing to ojien himself fur- 
uier, and therefore, without further questioning, brought 
him to the house. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

Come, come; open the matter in brief : what said she? 

Shak., T. G. of V., i. 1. 136. 
My heart I’ll open now, my faults confess. 

isea.u. and FI., Knight of Malta, iv. 2. 

•'^hM'pl.v he opened and reproved sin. 

Foxe's Acts, etc., In Biog. Notice of Bradford, Works, 
[(Parker Soc., 1863), 11. xxvi. 
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0. To unfold; expound; explain; interpret: as, 
to open a text. 

I will Incline mine oar to a parable ; I will open my dark 
saying upon the hai-p. • pg. xlix. 4. 

He answered by openitvj the parable of the workmen 
that were hired into the vineyard. 

Winlhrop, Hist. New England, 11. 370. 

7. To expand or enlighten ; enlarge; make re- 
ceptive; render accessible to wisdom, know- 
ledge, enlightenment, improvement, or new in- 
fluences. 

Then opened ho (heir understanding, that they might 
understand the scriptures. Luke xxiv. 46. 

I feel my heart new open'd. Shak., lien. VIII. , ill. 2. 366. 
He must travel to open his mind. 

Steele Guaidian, No. .34. 

8. To render accessible or available for settle- 
ment, use, intercourse, et<*.: us, to open land; 
to open a coimtry to trade: sometiim^s with np: 
as, to o}>€n np trade. 

The English did adventuro far tn tpen tlm north parts 
of America. Abp. .Ibhot, Doscrip. of World. 

Next to the extonsion and dovolopnient of the Empire 
comes the opening up of nt;w r<mnlrk*8. 

IE. Hemnt, Eifly Years Ago, p. 11. 

9. To discover; come into vi(‘w of. [Karc.] 

On the north side of (’apt- itowden wc ojtxuicd a pretty 
little hay, of semhdrcular fiinu. 

McCormick, Arc. and Antare. Voyjiges, II. 111. 

10. To set in action; start; initiate; com- 
mence: as, to ojirn a public assembly, a ses- 
sion of Doiigross, or EarlianifMit; to ojirn i^n ex- 
hibition; io open u simp; to ojnn a correspon- 
d(>nce, a discussion, aJiegot iat ion, proceedings, 
etc. 


Vtoti rotainc<l him only for tlu‘ opening of your cause, and 
your main lawyer i.s yet behind. 

Drgdcn, Epistle to tlie Wliigs. 

At about 1800 yards the oncniy igs'ncd lire from four 
guns. H'. II. Bussclli Diary In India, II. 860. 

11. To shuck or sludl ; remove the sliell or husk 
from the mt'at or the fruit, of, as an oyster ; cut 
out. — 12. In Iff in : {o) To state (t lie cas(0 to the 
court or jury, pndiininurv louddncingt'vidcnce ; 
mori‘ sjiecitically, to make tin* first .statcumuit. 
for this jmi’posc, and give evidence und(‘r it, 
befoiH^ the adversary is allow <‘<1 to <lo so. (/>) 
'Po rt‘eall or revoke, as a jinlgnicnt or decree, 
for the purpose of allowing further contest or 
(ielay. — 13. In maHwg, to sliovel n]> tln^ edges 
a,n<l throw a ])ortion of (lh(‘ couched grain) to- 
ward the center of the conch, 'Mstributing it in 
sucli a manner as to lcuv<‘ a soniewd .it great.c'i* 
(h'l)th of grain at the c.dgt^s than at. the center 
of the comdi. Sec* nialUnfi and coac7/t , h — Opened 
circuit. See arcMiV, 12. - Opened margin. Hcomartrin, 
1. To open a credit, to ucerpt or pay the draft of a 
eoiTospondcnt who has not furnished funds.— To open a 
foreclosure, under the Engllhli law, to sue on the covo- 
nuntto pay, wlile.h gives the mortgager a new right to re- 
deem after for<*<!losiire of that right. -To open an ac- 
count wltii. Bee account.~-To open the ball, budget, 
etc. Bee the nouns. To open up. («) 'I’o open elTectually, 
in any seiise of the verii open, (b) .Sp<*c:ifleally, to loosen 
tlie eonsisteney or texture ol . give a freer or hsss dense 
consistency of texture to. - Syn. 1. 'To uncover. — 6. 'I’o 
c.vhil»it, make manifest. 

II. intrans. 1. To unclose; be opeutMi orbe*- 


comc' opeu. 


Opi>n, locks, 
Whorvoi Knocks! 

Shak., 


46. 


, Macbeth, iv. 1 
"rwas tlien, nelliid.i, it rei»ort say true, 

Thv eyes llrst open d on a l)illet*d<»ux. 

Pope, H, of the J*., i. IlH. 

Wide as a Iieait ojH'nnf the door at once. 

Hroirning, Ring and Book, I. 26. 

2. To afford acc<‘ss, entrance, egress, or view; 
as, a gate opmcft ow the* lane. 

'Fhe Tilgrhn they laid in a Luge iipjier cliamiier, wiiose 
window ojiened h)wanls tlie siinrihiiig. 

Ilangan, Tilgrim a Progress, i>. 122. 

3. To burst open; h<H*oin© xiartod, ruiitured, 
or broken; gape. 

The eartli opened and swallowed up Dathan, and cov- 
ered the company of Ahirani. Ph. evl. 17. 

The clouds, nietlnaight, would ojien, and show riches 
Ready to droj) upon me Shak., Tempest, iii. 2. 166. 

4. ’Po burst, ainl unfold ; sproad out or expand, 
as a bud or flo\v<*r. 

Your virtues ojien fairest in the shade. 

Pope, Moral Essays, ii. 262 


6. To become expanded or enliglitemxl; be- 
eome receptive or n'ady to receive. 


As the mind ojmvis, and its runctlons spread, 
Imagination plies htir dangerous art. 

Poj/e, iCssuy on Man, ii. 


6. To begin; coniniciieo: as, sales openef! at 
pur ; tlie exhi bit ion opcnetl yesterday ; Uie story 
opens well. Oftisn used elllpticaily, an object being iin- 
dcrstriod: as, w'c ojiened on the enemy at once (Unit is, 


open-handed 

ojiened Are, or began the attack at once) ; he opened on 
him with vigor (that is, began to attack him witli vigor). 

The Hrst thus open'd: “Hear thy suppliant’s call." 

Poiie, Dunciad, iv. 403. 

Buddciily a liatteiy with musketry opened upon us from 
(he edge of tlie woods on tin* other side of tlie clearing. 

U. S. Grant, Personal Menioin^ I. 868. 

7. To begin to appear; become more distinct; 
('Xpand before the eye on ui*arer ap])roach or 
favorabh* change* of position ; become more 
visible or i)lain as ])osition changes: as, the 
harbor opened to our view. 

Tliere, interspersed in lawns and opening glades, 
Tliln trees arise that shun eacli other’s shades. 

Po]K‘, Windsor Korest, 1. 21. 

8. In hunting, to begin to bark on view or scent 
of the game. 

If I cry out thus upon no trail, never trust me when I 
open again. Shak., M, W. of W., iv. 2. 203. 

Tliey run forward, open upon the uncertain scent,, and 
tiioiigh, ill fact, they follow nutlniig, are earnest in the 
pursuit. Gmisrnith, Pitizeii of the World, Ixxxix. 

9. To yield or make (a ciTtuin quantity) when 
o])ened: said of oysti'rs: as, to open well or 
badly: to open (at the rati^ of) six quarts per 
busht*l. [(’olloq.] 

opent (d'pn), fide. [< oj>en, o.] Opiuily. 

Wc passed ojien iiefore Modoiia vpon Mondaye that was 
(he .xxvij. daye of •JuWe. 

i»’. Gugl/orde, I’ylgrymage, p. P2. 

openable (d"pn-a-bl), a. [< open + -aide.'] (Ja- 
pablo of being’ojioned or unclosed; fitted to 
be o])ened. 

open-air (o' pn-ar'), «. Outdoor; conducted or 
taking ])la(‘(‘ in the ojien air; al fresco: as, o/ic«- 
air c\erciH(‘s; open-air sjiorts; f>pen-air life. — 
Open-air manometer, bo* mammeter. 

Open-arsef, n. [Early mod. E. also openaree, 
opynars; < ME. openers, < AS. openears, open- 
fers, medlar, < open, ojieii, + ears, arse : see open 
and um .J Tin* fruit of t he medlar-tree. 

I fare as iloth an openers ; 

That dke fniyt is ever Icng the wers, 

Til it l>e retell in inullek or in stiee. 

openbill (6'pn- 
bil), p. A stork 
of the genus 
Anasloinns. 

open-breasted 

(6 ' j)n - bres " - 
t(‘d). a. 1, 0[)eii 
on tlie bri'iist ; 
tluit do(‘H not 
cover the breast 
or bosom : said 
of garments so 
nuide as to 
h‘avethe breast, 
or bosom ex- 
posed. — 2. 

Open - ln*arti*d; 
not cijiieeal- 
iiig thoughts 
or feelings; 
frank. 

('J'hc confidence iic h is in liirr contltins It), 

And thcrctm-i I’ll lie of/en-breasfrd to thee 

Heau. anti FI . t'ustoni ot the (duiitry, v. .3. 

open-cast (o'pn-kast), a. nml ft. I. n. In ntin- 
wg, a working oi>en to (lie d;j \ ; an openwork. 

II. 6. Peudaining to oi- ohiaitied from such 
workings. 

open-doored to'pn-donl), a. ( < open + door 4* 

Accessible: l)os]iil,alile. 

A houHc 

Once rich, now ]>ooi, but ever open door'd. 

Tennyson, Gcniint. 

open-dot (d'lm-dot ), In lae.f-mokwfj, a hole 
lc*f( in pillow-lnee ('» lighten the more solid 
parts of t he design. 

opener (d])' ner), n. f < ME. ^opener, < AS. open- 
m, opener, < oprnian, o]>en: see opt n, r.j 1. 
Om* whoopees: ns, a ]ie\\-opener. — 2. A tool or 
machine used in ojioning. Bpecitlcally— {a) A tool 
used for oiiniiiig tins or cans, ns of jiottcd meals, fiuitw, 
etc., a cjui-<i)ic,mT. (b) In eoUoncarding, etc,, a inuchinc 
foi tcaiing open tins tufts of c<itl<m a.s the> conn' from the 
bah, sliiikiiig out the dust, pulling the cotton apart, and 
pieparing B for the lapper ; an ojieniiig niacbinc. Koine 
tiiiK's called cttilon picker, and often combined with the 
lapjH i uinler the name of opener-lnjipcr. 

open-eyed (6'pn-id), a. With oyes wid(‘ oja n, 
as in wonder or watchfulness; watchful; vigi- 
lant. Shak\, Tem]>est, ii. 1. 1102. 

open-handed (d'lni-han 'Med), 6. 1. Oenerous; 

lilieral; muniticent.-— 2. Handling tw<> oars 
wdiose emls do not meet, as in the act of row- 
ing: also said of the action itself: as, an 6/>cw- 
handed rower; open-handed rowing. 


Chaucer, J*rol to Reeve’s Tale, 1. 17. 



Ojx iil>iH( .Tf t/iT*t\). 

Thoii art Ids friend 


op6n-*lia]ided]i0tB 

open-handedness (o'pn-han^ded-nes), n. Free- 
ness in giving ; liberality; generosity. 
Open-headedt (o'pn-hed^ed), «. [< ME. open- 

fteededf openheveded ; < open + head + 
Bare-heatled. 

Ojicn-lweded [\fix.-hfmded] he hir say 
Lokyngo out at his dore upon a day. 

Chaucer^ Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 646. 

open-hearted (6'pn-hlir^ted), a. Candid; 
frank; sineero; not sly. 

I know him well ; lie ’s free and (^pen-hearted. Dryden. 
Open-heartedly (d'pn-hftr^ted-li), adi\ In an 
oiion-heartod manner; generously; frankly, 
open-heartedness (o'pn-har^ted-nes), w. The 
character of being open-hearted; candor; frank- 
ness; sincerity. 

open-hearth furnace. The form of rt'genera- 
tive furnace of the reverberatory typti used in 
making steel by th<' Martin, Siemens, and Sie- 
mens-Martin proc(^H8es. See Hterl. 

Opening (op'ning), n. f< ME. oprinpufj < AS. 
openung (= G. dffnwig = Sw. oppning = Dan. 
aahning)j opening, manifestatioTi, verbal n. of 
openian^ open: see opc/i, r.] 1. The act of 

making open, in any sense of the verb open. — 
2. A beginning; an initial stage; commence- 
ment: as, the opening of a poem; also, dawn; 
first appearance. 

The opening of your glory was like that of light. Dryden. 
8. A broach or gap; a hole or perforation; an 
aperture ; specifically, in t/rc/t., an unfilled part 
in a wall left for the purpose of admitting light, 
air, etc. — 4. An open or clear space affording 
approach, entrance, or passage; an entrance. 

Wisdom . . . crictli in the chief place of concoui’Bc, in 
the opetdnge of the gatcB. Trov. i. 20, 21. 

5. A dear, unobstructed, or unoeeupied space 
or place; siiecifically, in the United States, a 
tract over which t here is a deficiency of forest, 
trees being not entirely wanting, but thinly 
scattered over the surface as compared with 
their abundance in an adjacent region. Tlio word 
|b most frequently used with tlilH moaning in WiBconsin 
and neighboring .states on the west, and as the scattered 
trees are frequently oaks (Quercue nigra, jnck oak, and O. 
obtueiloba, post-oak, are the most common spucicH). suuii 
openings are often designated as ftaJc-ojmdnge. Similar 
tracts in the more southern States, especially In Kentucky, 
are called barrens and oak-barrens. 

1 found it parted out into a great numhor of walks and 
alleys, which often widened into heautiful ojmdngs, as 
circles or ovals, set round with yews and cypresses, with 
pichus, grottos, ami caves, placed on tlie sides, eiieom- 
paBBOd with ivy. Steele, Spectator, No, 614, 

The trees, with very few exceptions, were what is called 
the " burr oak,” a small variety of a very extensive genus ; 
and the spaces between them, always Irregular, and <jften 
of singular beauty, have obtained the name of ''openings " ; 
the two terms combined giving their appellation pj tills 
particular species of native hirest, under the name of dak 
X)p6ningH. J. P. Cooper, Oak Openings, 1. 

6. A widening out of a crevice, iu constHpioiice 
of asofteniug or docouipositiou of tlie acijaeent 
rock, whii'-h may .still remain partly or wholly in 
its original position, or may nave been (3ntirely 
removed, so as to leavt^ a vat'ant. space of con- 
siderable wiiith. In either case, the expanded crevice, 
or softened material in its vicinity, is called the ojmning. 
[Upper Mississippi lead region. | 

7. An unoccupied place, position, course of ac- 
tion, business, etc., whicli may be entered, or 
the opportunity of entering it; a vacancy; an 
opportunity; a chance. — 8, In laic, the state- 
ment of the case made by counsel to the court 
or jury jiroliminary to adducing evidence: as, 
the opening for the plaintiff ; tlie opening for t he 
def(‘udant. More speeiiically. the right to make such 
statoment and adduce evidence before the adversary : as, 
if the defendant admits all the facts alleged, and only 

S leads new nnilter in defAise, he has the opening. 

K In clies.s~pl((jfingy a mode of commencing a 
game; specifically, one of the numerous series 
of consecutive moves made at starting which 
are frequently idnyed and whicli have been 
thoroughly investigated by chess analysts, in 
addition to the openings which involve a aacriflee of force 
for the sake of position, known as gambits ffor which 
Beo gambit), the following are to }>e noted: Pianchetto, 
1 P— K 4, P ^QKt :J; Four Knights' game, 1 P—K 4. 
P— K 4; 2 Kt — KB 8, Kt-~qB 8 ; H Kt- B 3, Kt— B 8; 
Fmuih game, 1 1*— K 4, P— K 8 ; (Huoeo Piano, 1 P— K 4, 
P-K 4; 2Kt ~KB8, Kt— tiB8, 8 B— B4,B— B 4 ; 
Bishop's ojmdng, 1 P— K 4, P— K 4; 2 B— B 4; KrdgH's 
game qf Buy Umez, 1 P— K 4, r K 4; 2 Kt— KB 8, 
Kt QB 8, .S B - K 1 6 ; Petroff's defetu(e, IP K 4, P — K 4 ; 
2 Kt - KB 8, Kt - KB 3; PhUidor's defettse, 1 P— K 4, 
P— K4 ; 2 Kt — KBS, P— Q8; Staunton's opening,! ¥-~K 4, 
P -K4 ; 2 Kt- KBS, Kt— QB8; 8 P- B8 ; Three Kfdghts' 
game, 1 P— K 4, P— K 4; 2 Kt— KB .8, Kt— QB 8 (or 
Kt— KB 3); 8 Kt ■ B 8; Two Kidghts' defense, 1 P —K 4, 
P~K 4; 2 Kt KB 8, Kt- QB8; 8 B— B 4, Kt-B8; 
Vienna opening, 1 P— K 4, P -K 4 ; 2 Kt — QB 8.— Atrial 
opening, buccal openings, esophageal opening, etc. 
See the adjectives. 
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opening-bit (dp'ning-bit), n. A broach or 
reamer. 

opening-machine (op'ning-ma-shen^), n. Same 

as pieKer. 

openly (d'pn-li), adv. [< ME. openly, opinly, < 
AS. openlice (ss OS. opanlieo, opew/fco =s OFrios. 
eppUk s= D. openlijk = OHG- offanlihho, MHG. 
affenliche, G. dffentlich), openly, < ojien, open: 
SCO open, a.] In an open manner, (a) Publicly ; 
not in private ; without secrecy : as, to avow one's sins and 
t oWliiH openly, (b) Candidly; frankly; without reserve or 
disguise. 

open-minded (d'pn-min^ded), a. 1. Having an 
open or unreserved mind ; frank; candid. — 2. 
Having a mind open or accessible to new views 
or coi^victions ; not narrow-minded; unpreju- 
diced; liberal. 

open-mindedness (o'pn-min^^ded-nes), n. 1. 
The character of being open-minded or unre- 
served; frankness; candor. — 2. Accessibility 
to new ideas or new tenets; freedom from pre- 
judice; liberality. 

open-mouthed (o'pn-moutht), a. [= Icel. opin- 
mynntr = Dau. aahenmimdet ; as (ypen + mouth 
+ Having the mouth open, (o) Gaping, 

as with astonishment. 

Uiicle Glegg stood open-mouthed with astonishment at 
this unembarrassed loquacity. 

George JSluit, Mill on the Floss, v. 2. 

(b) (lamorous ; vociferous. 

If I escape them, our malicious Councell, with tholr 
open mouthed Minions, will make mo such a peace breaker 
(in their opinions in England) as will hreake niy necke. 

Quoted In Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 214. 

(c) Greedy; ravenous; clamoring nt the sight of game or 
prey. 

Kingwood, a lYonch black whelp of the same breed, a 
fine open-moulh'd dog. Steele, Tatler, No. 62. 

openness (6'pn-nes), n. [< ME. opennesne, < AS. 
^opennes, openys, < open, open: see open, a.] 
The state or property of being open, in any 
sense of that word. 

open-sesame (o'pn-ses^ar-me), n. [< “ (ki[)cn, se- 
satne,^^ a form of words by which, in the tale of 
the “Forty Thieves,^' in the “Arabian Nights^ 
Entertainments,” the door of the robbers^ cave 
was made to fly open.] A chainn or form of 
words by which barriers or obstructions may 
be opened and access or free passage gained. 

Laughing, one day she gave the key, 

My riddle’s open-sesame. 

LoweM, The lYegnant (Comment. 

open-Steek (o'pn-s^k), n. A particular style 
of openwork stitching. Th(3 word is also used 
adj(H‘tively. [Scotch.] 

All ! it ’s a brave kirk — nane o’ ycrc whignialcories and 
t'urliewurlies and open-sleek hems about it. 

Scott, Rob Itoy, xix. 

open-tide (o'pn-tld), n. If. Early spring, th<3 
time when flowers begin to open. The name was 
formerly applied in England to the period hciwoen Epiph- 
any and Asli Wednesday, during which niairiages were 
publicly celebrated. Imp. Diet. Also called opetide. 

2. Tlie time after corn is carried out of the 
fitdds. JJalUwcU. [Local, Eng.] 

openwork (o'pn-w6rk), n. 1. Any work, os- 
jiecially oniamental work, so made or manu- 
factured as to show openings through its sub- 
stance; specifically, fancy work done with 
thread of different kinds, such as kuitting, net- 
ting, lace, and many kinds of embroidery; dec- 
oration of the simplest sort made with small 
openings set in regmar patterns. — 2. In fort., 
a work or fortification which is not protected 
at the gorge by a parapet or otherwise. — 3. In 
mining, a jdaee^wliere mining or quarrying is 
done open to the air, or uncovered by rock or 
earth. Also called open working and open-eant. 

Opera^ (op'e-rK), n. [= P, = Sp. Pg. opera 
= I). open't = G. oper s= 8w. Dan. opera, < It. 
opera, an opera, orig. composition as opposed 
to improvisation, < L, opera, f., work, connect- 
ed with opm {oper-), neut., work, toil : see o;>f/s.] 
1. A form of extended dramatic composition 
in which music is an essential and predominant 
factor; a musical drama, or a drama in music. 
The opera Is one of the chief forms of musical art ; on 
many grounds it is claimed to be the culminating musi- 
cal form. At least it affords opportunity for the appll- 
cation of neiu’ly every known resource of musical effect. 
Its historical beginning was doubtless In the musical dec- 
lamation of the Greeks, especially in connection with their 
dramatic roproseiitatloiis. The idea of a musical drama 
was perpetuated during the middle ages under the hum- 
ble guise of mysteries or luingAe-plays, in which singing 
was an accesstiry. The modern development began in 
Italy near the close of the sixteenth century, when an 
attempt was made to revive the ancient melodic declama- 
tion, an attempt which led directly to the discovery and 
ostablishment of numody and harmony in the place of the 
medieval counterpoint, of the recitative and the aria as 
definite methods of composition, and of instrumentation 
as an independent element in musioal works. The mod- 


opera-lumM 

em opera involves the following distlnot mnsieal eon- 
stltuents, combined in various ways: (a) reeitaHves, mu- 
sioal deoiamations, mainly epic or dramatic in character, 
with or without extended accompaniment ; (ft) arias, 
duets, or trios, melodies for one, two, or three voices, con- 
stmotod in a more or less strict musical form, predomi- 
nantly lyrical in character, and usually with carefully 
elaborated accompaniments; (c) choruses and concerted 
numbers of various form, in which the dramatic element 
generally predominates, and which are often wrought 
into noteworthy climaxes of great musical and dramatic 
interest; (<j) in^rmnsntal dements, including both ac- 
companiments and independent passages, the former vary- 
ing from the merest harmonic groundwork for declama- 
tion to a detailed instrumental commentary upon the dra- 
matic emotions and situations as they succeed each other, 
and the latter including overtures, iutermeazi, marches, 
dances, etc., which either introduce, connect, supply, or 
embellish the links in the chain of dramatic incident. 
To these may be added dancing, or the ballet, which is 
introduced either as an incidental diversion or as a com- 
ponent part of the dramatic action itself. In the older 
operas the successive numbers or movements are sliarply 
separated from each other, while in recent ones the action 
is continuous except at one or two principal points. In 
Italy the opera has had an unbroken course of develop- 
ment since before 1600. It began to be diligently culti- 
vated in France and Germany about 1660, and in England 
somewhat later. Every loading modern composer, except 
Mendelssuhi), has contributed more or less to its literature. 
Italian operas have tended toward a lyrical extreme, to 
the neglect of dramatic consistency and truth, while Ger- 
man operas have strongly emphasized the romantic and 
strictly dramatic elements. FYciich operas have often 
sought much for comic or spectacular effects. The ‘Wag- 
nerian theo^ of the opera presents some peculiarities, es- 
pecially iu tne oblltoratiun of the distinction between the 
recitative and the formal aria, in the roniarkablo elabo- 
ration of the orchestral effects, and in the unification of 
the poetic, musical, dramatic, and scenic elements, though 
these characteristics were foreshadowed in the works and 
theories of earlier masters. The maintenance of expen- 
sive opera-houses, with regular seasons of performanees 
annually, is a matter of governmental appropriation In 
most European countries. The opera has therefore be- 
come a powerful factor in the social and artistic life of 
many cities. Operas are often described by such qualify- 
ing terms as grand or serious, dramatic, comio, etc. Grand 
operas have an elaborate plot, and the entire work is set 
to music ; while comic operas frequently contain spoken 
dialogue. In common speech, German oj)era means onera 
in Gorman ; Dalian opera, opera in Italian, etc. A ballad- 
opera is a light dramatit; work into which ballads or pop- 
ular songs arc arbitrailly introduced. 

An Ojtiem is a poetical tale or fiction, represented by vocal 
and instrumental inusick, adorned with scenes, inacbines, 
and dancing. Dryden, Albion and Albanius. l*ief. 

She went from opera, park, assembly, play. 

Pop*i, To Miss Blount, on iier Leaving the Town, 1. 18. 

2. Tbo score or words of a musical drama, 
either printed or in maunscripi; a libretto. — 

3. A theater where ojieras are performed ; an 
opera-house. — 4, The administration, revenue, 
and property of an Italian church or parish. 

The picture by Duccio referred to was taken down for 
me some years since In order that it might be photograph- 
ed. The picture being entirely under the control of the 
Opera of tlie cathedral, *>nly tlie rector’s ponnission was 
necessary, the Minister of Public Instruction having no- 
thing whatever to do witli it. 

The Academy, June ir>, 1881), p. 410. 

Comic opera. Bee cmnic.— Engllah opera. («) An opera 
sung in English, {h) Sjieciflcally, a ballan-opem (see def. J ). 

Grand opera, a lyric opera conceived and performed in 
the most elaborate manner, without spoken dialogue : an 
arbitrary class of opei'ns eHtablished by Krench musicians. 
— Opera bouffe, a comic opera, espoclally one of an 
extravagantly humorous chai'acter. Opera-season, the 
season during which operas are regularly performed.— 
Opera-troupe, a troupe or company of singers employed 
in the perfonnance of operas. 

opera‘\ n. Plural of opus. 
operable (op'o-ra-bl), a. [< OF. opth'ahle = Hp, 
operable, < L. ’as if *^operahilis, < operari, work, 
operate: see Practicable. 

Being iincapablc of operaUe circumstances, or rightly to 
Judge the prudontiality of affairs, they only gaze upon the 
visible success. Sir T. lirovme,\ u\g. Err., i. 3. 

opera-cloak (op'e-ra-kl6k), n. A cloak of rich 
material and elegant in appearance, especially 
made for carrying into the auditorium at an 
opera-house or theater to put on in case protec- 
tion is needed against cold air. 

opera'^ancer (op'e-rji-danfs6r), n. One who 
dances in ballets introduced into operas; a bal- 
let-dancer. 

Ol^ra-girls (op^e-ra-gferlz), n. The plant Man- 
tisia saltatoria. * 

opera-glass (op'e-rK-glfis), n. A small binocu- 
lar non-inverting telescope, of a low magnify- 
ing power, designed to bo used to aid vision 
in the theater; a lorgnette, 
opera-hat (op'e-ra-hat), n. A tall hat that can 
be compressod’ or’folded up, and which, on be- 
ing opened again, is held firmly in its shape by 
springs. 

A fist opera-hat, as we used to call it in those days. 

iHckms. 

opera-house fop'e-rfi-hous), n. A theater de- 
voted chiefly to the’ performance of operas or 
musical dramas. 



operameter 


operamfiter (op-g-ram'e-t^r), w. [< L. opera. 
work, + Gr. f^rpov^ a measure.] An instrument 
for indicating tne number of movements made 
by a part of a machine, us the turns made by 
a shaft, the oscillations of a working-beam, the 
delivery of sheets from a printing-press, or the 
reciprocations of a cross-head, etc., in a stated 
interval of time. The principles of construction are 
Tsiious. A common form has a ratchet-wheel connected 
with reglstoring'dials, and an oscillating lever which by 
snitable mechanism is made to take up a single ratchet- 
tooth at each to-and-fro movement of a reciprocating or 
oscillating part, such as the cross-head of a steam-engine. 
Another form has a spear-pointed spindle which is con- 
nected with a registering mechanism, the whole imple- 
ment being held in the right hand, and the point of the 
spindle being pressed into the center at tlie end of the 
shaft whose revolutions are desired to be counted. Also 
called cmirUer, upeed-indUtaioTt and revoltUion-imlicator. 
See arithmometer. ^ 

' operance (Op'e-rans), n, [< operanU) + -cc.] 
The act of operating; operation. [Rare.] 

The elements. 

That know not what or why, yet do effect 

Rare issues by their (jperancc. 

Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 8. 


Operancy (op'e-ran-si), w. [As operance (see 
-oy).] Same as operance, 
operant (op'e-rant), a. and w. [= F. operant 
= Bp. Pg. It,' operanie^ < Jj. operan{U)s, ppr. of 
operarif work: see operate,] 1. Working; 
engaged in action ; active ; operative ; effective. 

My operarU powers their functions leave to do. 

Shak., Hamlet, ill. 2. 184. 

II. n. One who operates ; an operator or op- 
erative; a worker or workman. [Rare.] 

No fractions operants ever turned out for half the tyran- 
ny which this necessity | manufacturing Jokes | exercised 
upon us. Lamb, Newspapers Thirty-Five Years Ago. 

opera-singer (op'o-rk-sing^-'er), n. A profes- 
sional singer who takes part in operas, 
operate (op 'e-rat), v.; prot. and pp. operated, 
ppr. operating, [< L. operatus, pp. of operari 
( > It. operare, oprare = Sp. Pg. ohrar, operar = 
OF, ouvrer, F. (yii6rer), work, labor, toil, have 
effect, < opuH {oper-), neut., opera, f., work : see 
opera, opm.] 1, intrant, 1. To ])erfonn or be 
at work; exert force or influence; act: with 
on or upon governing the object of the action: 
as, the sculptor ojteraUus on the clay or marble 
of which ho makes his figures; a machine oper~ 
ates on the raw materials submitted to it. 


The fear of resistance and the sense of shame operate, in 
a certain degree, oathc most abHuliite kings and the most 
illiberal oligarchies. Macaulay, Mill on (h)veriimcnt. 

2. Specifically, hxsnrg,, to perform some man- 
ual act upon the body of the patient, usually 
witli instruments, with a view to restore sound- 
ness or liealth, or otherwise to improve the 
physical condition. — 3, To produce an effect; 
act; work: used absolutely. 

It is the certainty, and not the sevei’ity, of nunishment 
which operates against the cornniission or repetition of 
crime. Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Hobinson), i., note. 

Words, words, mere words, no matter from the heart; 

'J'he effect doth operate another way. 

Shak., T. and C., v. 8. 110. 

Where causes operate freely. WaUs. 

The affair operated as the signal for insurrection, 

Prescott, Fet’d, and Isa,, ii. 6 


I The application of this word to the working of machin- 
ery, in such phrases as “ the engine begun to oj)erafe," is re- 
garded as inelegant, and such a use of it is rare in England.! 
4. To produce the desired or appropriate ef- 
fect; act effectively; be effectual in producing 
the result intendt^d: as, the medicine operated 
well. — 5. To carry on speculative transactions; 
buy and sell speculatively: with in: as, to o^)- 
erate in stocks ; to operate in oil. [Commercial 
cant.] =S3nL 8 and 4, Act, Work, etc. Sec act. 

n. trans, 1. To effect; producoby action or 
the exertion of force or energy; accomplish as 
an agent; cause. 

It I Goethe’s “Helena'*! a wonderful relief to the 

mind from the routine of customary images. 

Emerson, History. 

2. To direct or superintend the working of; 
cause to move or perform the acts desired; 
work: as, to operate a machine, 
operatic (op-e-rat'ik), a, [< opera + -a/ic2.] 
Pertaining to, appropriate to, designed for, or 
resembling opera : as, an operatic air. 
operatical (op-e-rat'i-kal), a, [< operatic + ~al.] 
Operatic. 


Operatically (op-e-rat'i-kal-i), adv. In an op- 
eratic manner; as regards the opera. 

Oporating-table (op 'e-rat-ing-ta^ hi), n. The ta- 
ble on which the patiimt rests during a surgical 
operation. There are many forms and constructions of 
jnese tables, the accompanying cut Illustrating a particu- 
®®®Phcated form made adjustable to place the 
paueot In convenient positions fm* various operations. 
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Operating-table. 

IT, frame; base; r, uprigiit supixirt fur lever /f,’ link by which 
the support for the thighs is conncctcti with the lever rf/ Jt, sector 
with pins for holding the lever rf in .uliustnicAt ; ndjust.ible lirxW- 
suptiort, with adjustable liack-supixirt if,* I, w/, n, o, .idjiistinents for 
back-sup(Kirt /,e, t, .idiustmentsfnr iMidy supjiorty/ /, stip|Mtrtfor 
calve.s, held in adjustment by the rat» hct-l>ox q. 


Ordinarily a simple firm table of the retiuisitc height and 
length and about two feet wide is useti, covered with 
blankets or a thin mattress. 

operation (op-e-ra'shpn), n, [< MK. operation, 
operacum, < OF. operation, operation = I^. 
operacio == Sp. operacum = Pg. operai^fio r= It. 
operazione, < L. operahoin-), < operari, work, 
operate: see operate,] 1. Action; working; 
agency; exertion of power or influence; spe- 
cifically, in peyehol,, the extortion of any mental 
X)ower, especially an active power. 

Such Seriiaiiuts os be of to inuchc speeche are yll of oper*- 
ation. liahevs //oo/l*(E. E. T. S.), p. 84. 

This latter they call Energia of ergon, because it wrought 
with a strong and virtuous officratum 

Putt*'nham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 119. 

Freedom of operationvre liave liy nature, but the ability 
of virtuous operatum by gmee. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v., App. 1. 

Your serpent of Egypt is bred now of your mud by the 
operation of your suii : so is your cnicodile. 

Shah., A. and (/., il. 7. 30. 

2. A specific act or activity. 

There are diversities of operations, hut it Is the same 
God which worketh all in all. 1 Cor. xii. 0. 


In the romance called The Knight of the Swan, it is said 
of Ydain duchess Houlyon that she caused her three sons 
to t»e brought up in “all inaner of good operaayons, ver- 
tuos, and maners.” Str}itf, Sports and Pastlmos, p. 8. 

Attention, though closely related to the active side of 
the mind and illustrating the laws of volition, is a general 
condition of our mental ojierntions. 

J. Sully, Outlines of J sycnol., p. 73. 

3. The course of action or series of acts by 
which some result is accomplished; process. 
(a) In surg., the act or series of acts and manipulations per- 
formed upon a patient’s body, us in setting a bom^ ampu- 
tating a limb, extracting a tooth etc. 

While Gersdorff, of Strasshurg, probably had used the 
ligatiU’o in amputation woiiikIh for some years, it re- 
mained for the genius of Pan* to give to amputations a 
comparatively linn position nmong surgical operations. 

Jiiick's Ilamifiook of Med. Sciences, I. 142. 


(ft) Til math., the substitution of one quantity for another, 
or the act of passing from one to the other, the second 
quantity being delinitcly related to the ilrst, either in 
value or in form, ojsmtwa must not be confound- 
ed with the process ny which the operation is effected. 
I'hus, there is but one operation of extracting the cube 
root of a number, but tliere are several different pro- 
cesses, (o) III war, the act of c.niTying out preconcerted 
measures by regular inovcnieuts : as, military or naval 


operations. 

4. The state of being at work ; active exercise 
of some specific function or office; systematic 
action: as, the nmehine is in operation . — 5. 
Method of working; actiou.-|p6. Power exor- 
cised in producing an effect; peculiar efficacy 
of action; characteristic jiroperty or virtue. 

Hardo chest* Imtii these ofwracyons: it wvll kope y sto- 
macke open ; butter is liolsome fyrst A; last, for ft wyll do 
awaye all jKiysons. Uulwes Book (E, E. T. 8.), p. 200. 


A good sherris-Hack bath a two-fold mieration in It 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 3. 104. 


Hometiling that hath the o^feration to 
Make death look lovely. 

Massinger, Renegado, v. 0. 

Not only the fabrication and false making of the whole 
of a written instrument, but a fraudulent insertion, alter- 
ation, or erasure, even of a letter, in any material port of 
a true instrument whereby a !U‘W operatum is given to It, 
will amount to forgery— and this though it be afterwards 
executed iiy another person ignorant of the deceit. 

Bussell Urimes and Misdemeanours, II. 61«, quoted In 
’ [Eucyc. Brit., IX. 413. 


7t. Impulse; tendency to act. 

There are in men operations natural, rational, supernat- 
ural, some politick, some finally ecclesiastical. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 


I have overations which be humours of revenge. 

^ Shak.. M. W. of W., 1. 3. 08. 



operatton 

volvlng Bubcutanoons section of the neck of the femur 
by a fine saw. (6) An operation for Dupuytren’s contrac- 
tion, consisting in the subciitanoous division of the con- 
tracted bands of the ptUmar fascia.— Alexander's opera- 
tion, Alexander-Adams operation, the operation of. 
shortening the round ligaments for the purpose of hold- 
ing the uterus in its normal position.— Allarton'8 opera- 
tion, the mudorn median operation for stone in the blad- 
der, differing from the old, or Marian operation, in that 
the incision, made exactly in the median line, is carried 
further back hi the apex of the prostate, and the finger is 
ordinarily used in dilating the prostate and tlie neck of the 
bladder.— AmuBBat’B operaUon. (a) Colotmny: an oper- 
ation by a transverse incision crossing the out-er border 
of the qnadratuB lumliorum, (ft) For vaginal atresia: a 
method of dilatation )iy tho use of the finger and dull 
instruments, rather than iiy cutting.— AnePB operation 
for aneurlBm, an operation involving ligation on the car- 
diac side, close to the aneurism. Axinandale’B opera- 
tion, an operation for dislocated cartilages of the Knee- 
Joint, involving the incisiun of the Joint and stitching the 
cartilages in their proper position.— AntyllUB'B opera- 
tion for aneurlBm, an operation in which ligation is 
practised above and below the aneurism, which is then 
opened and its contents evacuated.— Arlt-JaeBClie'B 
operation for <llBtlclllaBl8, dishccting the edge of the 
lid and the contained ciliarv bulbs from the tarsus, re- 
moving a cresceiitlc-shapcd piece of skin from the lid above 
the fiap, uniting the edges of tho wound, and in this way 
transplanting the ciliary bulbs further away from the edge 
of the lids.— Ayere’B operation for extroverted blad- 
der, an operation involving the dissection of a long flap 
from tho anterior wall of the abdomen, and Its revereal so 
that tho ciiticular surface will be toward the exposed mu- 
cous monibrune, and tho union of tho loosotied skIii of the 
sides in such manner as to cover tho raw surface of the flap. 
—Barden'S operation for angular ankyloalB of the 
knee, the removal of a wedge-shaped piece of bone from 
the shaft of the femur, and tho fracture of the remaining 
part.- Battey’B operation, the removal of tho ovaries 
in order to eliminate their physiological influonce, as 
in dysinonorrhea, menorrhagia, neuroses and psychoses 
presenting relations with the mensti'iial function, and 
in other disorders. Also called spaying, normal ovariot’ 
mny, and Mtphorecto}ny.—-BaLVLAen*B operation, ampu- 
tation at the knee-joint by the elliptical method. — Bd- 

clard'B operation for amputation at the thigh- 
joint, amputation iiy anteroposterior flaps, both flaps b^ng 
cut fi*om within outward before disarticulation, tho poste- 
rior urn*, first.— Beer's operation, an operation for tne ex- 
traction ot cataract by tho flap method. - BiUroth’B OB- 
teoplastlc operation, an ojierationfoi’ the excision of the 
tongue, i>y which tho soft iiarts and lower Jaw are divided 
in two places at the side of tho Jaw, and replaced after tlie 
tongue has be(*n removed. — Boutonnldre operation, (a) 
For imftenneaMe stricture : extenial perineal urethroto- 
my by division through an opening made In tho urethra 
Just beyond the stricture, (ft) The extraction of a nasal 

S Lilypus by the aid of an incision made in tho middle lino of 
to soft palate.— Bowman's operation, an ojieration for 
stricture of the lacrymal duct.— Ifoainard'S operation 
for angular ankylosis of the knee, the fracture of the 
shaft of the femur, after it has been drilled subcutaneous- 
ly. ~ Brasdor's operation for aneu]iBm,iigation imme- 
uiutely below the aneuristn.— Buchanan'B operation, 
(a) For restArration of the lower lip: the elevation of an 
obliijuo flap from each side of the chin, and the union 
of tho two flaps in the middle, allow ing the places whence 
they come to heal by granulation. 0) A modio-lateral 
operation of lithotomy, with an angular stuff.— Buck's 
cniloplastlc operation, an operation for suTiplying a 
deflclem^ in either lip by transplanting a portion of the 
other. — BurckhardvB operation, the opening of a re- 
trophaiyngeal aliscess from the outside of the nock.— - 
BurOW^B operation, a )>1nstic operation for the covering 
of a raw surface after the removal of a tumor or other 
morbid growth. It consists essentially in the removal of 
the integument fi’om two eciuul triangles situated on op- 
posite sides and extrernitieB of a stiaiglit iiasul incision, 
dissecting up tlie obtuse angled flujis tliiis fornitMl, ana 
pulling them so as to close tho triangles. - Burwell'B 
operation, the ligation of the carotid and subclavian 
arteries for aneui-ism of tlie imioiniimte artny or of the 
first part of the aorta.— Cffisarean operation. Hoe 
ccesarean section, under Ccesarean. — CalCUlUB Of opera- 
tions. See ciilrulns. - Calignani’B operation, resec- 
tion of the inferior dental nerve tiiroiigli an inelsion made 
between the lobe of the ear and Hie angle of the Jaw. 
— Calilsen’S operation, lumiiui eolotomy by a vertical 
incision.— Capital operation, in miry., an operation in- 
volving some danger to liic. Also called major ojieraHon. 
— Carden's operation, n eombinution of the circular 
and flaj) operutlons. in amputations, by first reflecting a 
rounded or circular flap of skin to serve as a cover or bon- 
net to the flat-faced stump then formed. In amputation 
at the knee, l>y tliis operation, the rounded flap Is formed 
In front, and the femur is sawed at the iiasc of the con- 
dyles.— Carpue’s rhinorlastic operation, an operation 
for repaliing tin- nose iiy taking u lieart-sliaped flap from 
tho (oreheud. Hee I hrjlen bach's rhinoplastis ojwratlon and 
Indian rhiiiojiastie chamberlalne’B opera- 

tion for ligation of the brachial artery, an operation 
involving Incision along the lower margin of the clavicle, 
with a bceond over the delUiid and pectoral inusclcs meet- 
ing the first nearly in the middle.— Chassalgnac’s op- 
eration for amputation of the finger, amputation of 
the linger with a single dorsal or palnuir flap.— ChaSBalg- 
nac'B operation for excision of the tongue, excision 
of the tongue with the dernseur, by the Munraliyoid nu’thod. 

- Chopart'B operation, amputation through the colca- 
iiiio-eunoid and astragolu-scuphoid articulations; medio- 
tarsal ojieratloii.— Clviale'S Operation, a medlo-hilater- 
ai operation of lithotomy.— Cock’B operation for Btrlo> 
ture, incision into the urethra iichinu the stricture, with- 
out a guide, leaving the stricture undivided.— Comple- 
mentary, direct, distributive operation. Hee the ad- 
jectives.— Cooper's operation for ligation of the ab- 
dominal aorta, an operation by an incision in the linea 
alba, above and below and to the side of the umbilicus. — 
Cooper's operation for ligation of the external Iliac 
artery an operation by a scmiluimr incision, with con- 
vexity downward, from alwve the ii. imrgin of the ex- 
ternal abdominal ring to near the ai r superior spine 




operation 

of the iiiutii.<->DaTi 68 -Colle 3 r *8 operation for talipot, 

the reiiiovul of a wod)j:o>Bhaped piece of the tanus, with- 
out regat'd to iltc arti(aiIatiuiiB.~De]peoll’B operation 
for ligation of the axillary artery, an operation by 
incision tilong the delto-pectorai interval. —Didot’B oper- 
ation for webbed fingere, tlie inkinc of flaps from the 
dorsal and pulmar siirfuees of the attaclied Angers respec- 
tively, to form the roiitlgiioiis interdigital surfaces.— 
l)ienenbach*8 chUoplastio operation, tiie restoratir)ii 
of tile uppiT lip by a (luadrangular flap, attaclied below 
on the level of the mouth, turned horizontally inward 
to meet a similar one of the opposite side. — luieffen- 
bach’B rhlnoplastic operation, tiie taking of a lanue- 
shaped flap from the furoliead for the repair of tlie nose. - 

Dupu3rtren*B operation at the shoulder-joint, am- 

mitation at tlie shoulder by the external-flap inotli<ul - 
Dupuytren’s operation for stone in the bladder, 
bilateral 1 itiiotomy. ~ Dupuytren’B operation for vajri- 
nal atresia, ail operation by combined incision and dila- 
tatioii. ~ Emmet’S operation of colporrhaphy, the su- 
tural approximation of tlirco oiiuidistant, transvetsc, in- 
fracervical, denuded spots on the anterior wall of the va- 
gina, and the apposition of the opriosiiig eilge.s of the folds 
thus formed after ahrasion.— j^met’s operation, a 
hysterotracholorrhaphy for cicatricial cetrojduiii of the 
cervix uteri.— Ferguson’S operation, a modification of 
PirogolT's otKiration for amputation of the fot>t, in whicli 
the malleofi arc not removed. -Qant's operation, an 
Operation for vicious ankylosis <»f the hip-jomt, liy sciition 
below the trochnntei s. • Goyrand’B operation for liga- 
tion of the internal mammary artery, an o]>oratlun 
with an obliijue incision two inches long, at the end of the 
intercostal space, neui the edge of the sternum. — Qlltti’S 
operation, imipntation at the knee, through the base of 
the condyles, with a large rectangular anterior flap includ- 
ing tlie jaiUdla, tlie inner sawed siirtucc of which is a}>plied 
to tliat of the femur. Qu^rin’S operation, an operation 
for amputation at the elhow-joinl hy an exteriiul flap. 
—Guthrie’s operation for amputation at the hip- 
joint, amputation by aiitcropostenur flaps, the flaps being 
cut from without in w aid.— Hahn’s operation, nephrur- 
rhaphy for floating kidney. -Hancock’s operation, a 
combination of tin* siiliastragaloid amputation and i‘ii*o- 
gott’s aniputatiun of the foot, the sawn surface of tho cal- 
oaneum being apjdh'd to that f»f the astragalus.— Key’s 
operation, amputation tlinaigh the tarsometatarsal ar- 
ticulutions, now' iisua]l> UMdt!i*stood as a disarticulation of 
the outer joints and si-etion of the internal cuneiform.- 
High op eration, lithotomy wlien tiie incision is made 
above the jmhis. Also called »uj.trapubu' ujtcratiou. - 
Hodgson’s operation for liaation of the axillary 
artery, an operation by a semllunai' incision, just below 
tlie clavicle, teniiiuating iieiu’ the anterior margin of the 
deltoid, — Hoin’s operation, amnutation at the kiu't;- 
Joint hy tlie posterior-flap inethuif.— Holt’s operation, 
an operation for tlie rupture of urethral strictiu e by rapi<i 
dilatation. Hunter’s or Hunterian operation for an- 
eurism, ligation of the artery on tlie ciu'diac side of Uie 
aneurism, at some distance from it.-- Identical, lateral, 
etc., operations. Hi‘e the adjectives.— Indian rhino- 
plastic operation, tlio n*.storation of tlie nose liy means 
of a flap taken from tlie foreliead. - Jacque’S operation 
fOr excision of the tongue, excision of tlio tongue 
through an opening made in the ch(>ek - Kocher’S op- 
eration, an operation for the cxclsiini of tlio tongue hy 
an incision in the neck at tlie angle o! tlic jaw, with re- 
moval of the glands so as t/O got far down to tln^ base ol the 
tongue.— Langenbeck’s operation, a method of ampu- 
tation by doiiblc flaps, cutting from without inw'ard. 
Larrey’s operation at the shoulder-joint, amputa- 
tion at the shoulder by the oval nietliod,— -Lee’S opera- 
tion, a iiiodiflcatioii of 'I'calc's nietliod of ainputatioii of 
tiie leg, ill which the longer flap is taken from the hack 
of the leg, including mily the supcrflcial muscles. Le 
Fort’s operation, (n) A modifleation of i’irvigufl's aiU' 

f nitation of tho foot, whereliy tlie calcaiicuin is preserved 
11 a more iiuriiml iiositioii. (/;) Fitr proddeniia uteri: a 
deiiudatiuiJ on tlie anterior and posterior walls of the va- 
gina, and formation of loiigltudinal septum.— -Lines Of 
operation. lisfranc’s operation, (a) At 

the ihoxdder-joini : amputation at tlie Hiioiildor hy tiie an- 
toruposterioi'-tla}) iiiethod. (/>) A pure tarsonietatiu'sal 
disartieiilatinn. See //ri/'s ofterntion. -Lister’s opera- 
tion, a modifleation of Tcaie's aiii[Mitation, in which there 
is less diflerence in the length of the flaps, their angles 
being rounded, and the posterior one formed of skin and 
fasoia only.— Liston’s operation, a eomhiuation of the 
donhle flai) and circular operations in uinputatlons, hy 
first dissecting up two seini-oval flaps to serve as covers 
for tlie flat-faced stump.-- Liston’s operation at the 
thigh-joint, ainputatioii by anteroposterior flaps, tlie 
flans being cut from within outwai'd, and disarticulatiun 
heing eflceteil before tlie jiostorior flap is mit.- lAston’S 
operation for excision of the upper Jaw, tlio com- 
piete ex(‘isi(Mi of tiie upper jaw.— Littre s operation, 
ingnlmd eolotomy. -Loreta’S operation, lui oiioratiun 
for lUeatrieiul stenosis of the pylorus hy divulsioii with 
the finger.— Ms^or Operation, in sur/;., same us capital 
Ojh^ratum.- Malgai^e’soperation. {a) Thv 0}h>rati4m 
en ramivttv of the Fi ^'iieh, a variety of tlie oval method of 
amputation of Semitetton, a]>p]icHhlc particularly to the 
tliumh. (6) Siihastragaloid operation.— Mauec’S opera- 
tion for amputation at the hip-joint, amputntron by 
a single long iiiiterior flap imnle hy tninsnxioii, and then 
by disarticulating tho joint and making a circular incision 
posteriorly. -- Marian operation, the old median peri- 
neal openitlon for stone, in tlie bladder. See AUarUm n op- 
eration. M'Bumey*8 operation, an operation for tlie 
radical cure of hernia iiy exiiosing tlie sac and cutting it 
off at the nock and sewing up the mit edges.— Minor op- 
eration, In »ur(7.t an operation of less magnitude and 
danger tlian a capital operation.— Moore'8 operation, 
an operation for the exlrai'tion of eatarne-t, involving a 
nrelitniimry iridectomy made some weeks beforehand— 
Mott’s operation for ligation of the Innominate 
artery, an ojierstlon tiy a transverse incision aliove ami 
parulhd bj tlie tup of the stermini and the inner end of the 
clavlch*, ioined hy another of the same lengtli along the 
anterior liordor of the stcriiumastoid niusele. — Murray’s 
operation for ligation of the abdominal aorta, an 
opemtion hy an tdliptioul incision on the left side, six 
inches long, from the curtihige of tlie tenth rlh to within 
an inch of the entorior superior spine of the ilium.— 
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Nathan Smith’s operation, amputatiou at the knee- 
joint by a large anterior and a smaller posterior 8kin•flf^x 
— Nunneley’s operation for excision of the tongue, 

removal of the tongue by suprahyoid excision and tiie use 
of tiio dcraseur.— OperatUm 01 law. the efficacy of law 
without aid by any Intent of the parties: as, if a person 
acting in a flunclary capacity guts title in Ids own name 
to projierty of those for whom he is acting, a trust is cre- 
ated by operation of tote.— Operations Of grace. Hee 
i/mre.— Pagenstecker’s operation, an operation for the 
extraction of cataract in the capsule.— PassaTant’S op- 
eration for B^echla, the breaking up of the adlicsion 
with forceps. -Fassiye operations, passive.- Peas- 

lee’B operation, suporflclal trachelotomy.— Petit’s Op- 
eration. (a) For amputation qf tAc fimjer : amputation 
by lateral flaps cut from within outward. (6) For hernia: 
an operation wltliout opening tlie sac.— l^OgOlTB op- 
eration, amputation of the foot in such a manner that 
the posterior portion of tlie caluaiieum Is united to tlie 
lower sawed end of the tibia, thus preserving tlic heel.— 
Porro’S operation, an operation fur ctosai'ean section ; 
laparohystero-oophorectoiiiy, or uteru ovarian amputation 
with drainage througli the vagina. In the Pomi- Midler 
ofienitiun, the uterus is brought outside of tlic alidomcn 
and tho contents removed.— Ravaton’S operation, a 
duuide-flap amputation by a circular Incision to the bone, 
and a longitudinal incision on each side.— Regnoll’S 
operation for excision of the tongue, excision of the 
tongue thrtmgli a semilunar incision made beiieatli the 
chhi along tlie bolder of the jaws, joined by another in- 
cision in the median line extending from the chin to the 
hyoid iKJiie.— Reverdin’s operation, skin-grafting. - 
Roux’s operation, a modifleation of Bynie's ainputatioii 
of the foot, in whieli tho flap is taken from the inner and 
under side of tho heel.— Roux’s operation for excislon 
of the tongue, excision of the Umgiie liy dividing the 
jaw at tho symphysis and removing the tongue frorii be- 
low.- Roux’s operation for ligation of the axillary 
artery, an operation by an iiieiRion thmugh the delto- 
peetonii interval.— BayTS’s operation for ankylosis 
of the hip. section of the femur above (lie lesser ti'o- 
chanter, witii the removal of a Siunicircular piece of bone 
nnd the rounding of the upper shaft-end He as to fucilituto 
the formation of a false joint.— Bchroeder’s operation 
for the removal of fibroid tumors of the uierus, an 
operation by laparotomy with ligation of the uterus at the 
os internum.— Schroeder’s operation of colporrha- 
phy, the removal of a single long and broad strip of the 
vaginal wall and the approximation of the cut edges hy 
sutures. -SchwartSO’S operation, the method of open- 
ing tlie niasbiid cells by tho use of haiiinier and (’hisel. 
Scoutetten’S operation, the oval meliiud of uniputation, 
applied cither at a Joint or In the eoiitjiniily ot a liinl). 
SedUlot’B chlloplastlc operation, restoration of the 
uuper lip iiy qiiaai'angiilar naps extending lielow tlic level 
of the mouth and attached above: it is the reverse of 
Diefl'iuihaeh's operation.— Sodillot’s operation, (a) Am- 
jiiitatioii hy a coiiihl nation of tlic flap and circular meth- 
ods. Supcrilclal flaps ore formed from witliiii outward, 
and the deep miiscies are divided circularly. (6) An op- 
eration for stapliylorrliaphy, in which liberating incisions 
are inude on each side of the suture. — Sedillot’B opera- 
tion for ligation of the innominate artery, an op- 
eration by an inuislun between tin* heads of the sterno- 
ciidoiiiastoid muscle.— Simon’S operation for vesico- 
vaginal fistula, tlie adaptation ui tlio i>ared margins of 
tlie fistula by silk sutures, witliout retention afterward 
of a stationary catlieter. The mucous membrane of the 
bladder is included in the abrasion. — Simpsou’s opera- 
tion for division of the cervix uteri, an operution in- 
volving bilateral incisions througli the wliole length of 
tiie cervical canal. -Sims’s operation for vesico-vagi- 
nal fistula, tiie coaptation of the x>ared margins of tlie 
llstnla hy silver sutures, with after-treatment hy rociirn- 
hcucy of the patient and prolonged retention of the cathe- 
ter. I'hc marginal ulimsioii does not inuludc tho vesical 
surface. - sims’s Operation of colporrhaphy, tlie denu- 
dalioii of a V-shaped surface on the anterior wall of tlie 
vagina, and the apposition of its arms by sutures.— Streat- 
feild’B operation for entropium, removal of a wedge- 
slmpcd strip from the tarsal cartilage.— Byme’S opera- 
tion, the removal of tho entire foot and the articular sur- 
face of the hones c»f tlio leg just above the malleoli, tho 
stump being covered with the skin of the lieel. -- Syme’S 
operation for stricture, the division of tlie stricture 
tlirougli tlie {lerinouni upon a grooved director.— Tait’s 
operation, an operation for tho cxtirimtlon of tlie uterine 
apiiemiages. It is the same os Battey’s openitioii, with 
the inclusion of tho Fallopian tube.— Taliacotian op- 
eration (after Gasparo TaglUtcozzi or 7'aliacoUys, of B()- 
logmi, wild diwl ill liVflO), an Italian nietliod for tho resto- 
ration of the nose by means of tissue taken from the iii- 
sidi; of the arm.— Toalo’S operation, amputation hy the 
rc-ctaugular-llap in#liod, lii which a long flap, taken from 
the less muscular (usu^iy the anterior) snie, is folded 
over the stump and upon itself, and united to the sliurter, 
more muscular (usumly tho posterior) flap.- Thomas’s 
operation for the removal of uterine fibroid tumors, 
an operation hy lni»arotomy,wlth useof theclamj), and char- 
ring of the cud of the pedicle.— Trlpler’s operation, 
a modifleutiol) of Gliopart’s mediotarsol amputation, in 
wlilch the 08 calcis is sawed otf liorlzoiitidly. Vermale’S 
operation, the ordinary double-flap nietliod of amputn- 
turn by traiisttxion and catting from witlilii outward : ap- 
plicable to any limb. Von Oraefe’s operation tor cat- 
aract, a iiiodifled linear extraction of the cataract, com- 
bining a jieripheml linear incision in the cornea and an 
iridectomy. Wardrop’s operation for aneurism, liga- 
tion of a main branch of the artery beyond the aneurism, 
leaving a circulation, however, through another brancli.— 
Wheelhouse's operation for stricture, the division of 
the stricture on a grooved probe passed tiirough the stric- 
ture fi*om an opening made into the urethra in front of it 
— Whitehead^B operation for exoislon of hemor- 
rhoids, the excision of a cix'cular strip around the anus, 
including the tumors.— Whitiaead’s operation for ex- 
oision of the tongue, excision through tho mouth, using 
only scissors, -r Wolfe’s operation lor eotroplum, an 
operation by transplantation of a flap from a distance, 
without a pedicle.— Wood’s operation for the radical 
cure of inguinal hernia, tlie closing of the hernial canal 
by subcutaneous sutures througli tho tendinous structures 
forming its boundaries.— Wutter*B Operation for title 


radical cure of Inguinal hernia, the plugging of the 
hernial canal by an Invagination of the sorotuiii and its 
retention by exciting adhesive inflammation in the neck 
of the sac. eByxu 8. Proeeduret etc. (see proeess)t influ- 
ence, effect. 

OJ^rative (op'e-ra-tiv), a, and n, [sr F. op4ra^ 
tif = Pg. it. operativOf < NL. *(tperativu8^ < 
L. oparari. pp. operatm, work: see operate.'] I. 
a. 1. Active in the production of eneets or re- 
sults; acting; exerting force or influence. 

The (p4!ratiwe strength of a thing may continue tlie same 
when the ipiality that should direct the operation is 
changed. South, Sermons, VI. i. 

ills ICurlyle’s] scheme of history is purely an epical one, 
where only leading ilgures appear by name and arc in any 
strict sense operative. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 188. 

2. Efficacious; effective; efficient. 

Oiu’ foster-nurse of nature is repose, 

'I'he wlilch he lacks ; that to provoke in lilin 

Are many simples operative, whose power 

Will cloHc tlie eye of anguish. Shak., Leai*, Iv. 4. 14. 

Your lordsliip may perceive liow effectual and operative 
your lordship's last dealing with her majesty was. 

liaeon, To the Lord Keeper, Hejit. 28, 1694. 

3. Cyoncerned with the actual exerciHO of power, 
or the putting forth of effort or labor in theac- 
eomplishment of some end ; practical. 

In architecture, as in all otlier operative arts, the end 
must direct the operation. Sir II. WoUon, Eeliquiai, p. 6. 

4. Of, pertaining to, or concerned with ojiora- 
tions, as those of surgery. 

II. n. A workman; an nrtisaii. 

Tho w ell educated docs more work, does it bet- 

ter, wastcH less, . . . eai'iis more money, . . . rises faster, 
rises higher, . . . than the uneducated ttperative. 

It. Choate, Addresses, p. 121. 

operatively (o])'c-rri-tiv-li), adr. In an ojiera- 
tive maiinor. 

operativeness (oTi'ii-ra-tiv-nes), n. The qual- 
ity or fact of being opiu'ativo ; efficiency ; prac- 
ticnl or effective worKing. 

Operativity (oii'''e-m-tiv'i-ti), u. [< operative 
4* -If//.] The ooinlition of being operative; 
efficimicy. 

operator (oi>'e-ra-tor), H. [= y, operateur = 
S|>. I’g. openuior=\i. opera lore., < LL. opera- 
loi'f a worker, < Ji. opera riy work: see operate.] 

1. One who oiierates in any way, or on or 
against anything. 

Then the O-perator told lilm tho Operation (in AlchymyJ 
would go on more Buccossfuily if ne sent a Present of 
(U’owiis to the N’irgiii Maiy. 

jV. Jiaileg, tr. of tJoHoqiiies of Erasmus, I. 406. 
(a) One who perioniis a surgical operation. (6) One who 
exerclHuB power, labor, skill, or influence in the accom- 
pliBlinient of some end ; one w ho manipulates something, 
or is engaged in carrying on a Hcrii'Hof acts or transactions 
by wliicl) Home intended result iw U* be readied : as, a tel- 
egraph a Wall-striict operator; an operator In 
wheat. 

2. In niath.y a letter or other character signi- 
fying an operation to be performtHl, and itself 
subject to algebraical operation : as, a vector 
operator — Hamlltoulan operator, in rmth,, the op- 
erator 

* dx ^ litf ^ dz* 

where a*, y, z ai'o the rectangular cuurdinatoB of tlio vari- 
alde iioint in space where the operand is found, and i, j, 
k are unit vectors respcctlvdy parallel to x, y, z.—La,- 
place’s operator, in math., the operator 

((to) ‘ [dy] + (4) • 


operatoryt (oii'e-ra-tb-ri), n. L< Eli. as if *<>;>«- 
ratoriuWy ncnit. of opcrafoi’iasy creating, fonn- 
ing, < operaiory a worker: see oj)crator.] A labo- 
ratory. Vowlexj, 

Operatrice (op'e-ra4ris), w. [= P. operatrice == 
It. operatricey < EL. operatrix, fern, of operator y 
operator: see operator.] A female operator. 

Sapience, ... the aperatriee of all thynges. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, iit. 28. 


opercle (d-p6r 'kl ) , a . f < L. operculu m : see oper- 
milum.] ’ An operculum. 
opercTlia, n. Plural of operculum, 
opercular (o-])t>r'kil-lar), a. [< operculum + 
1. Of or pertaining to an operculum or 
opercle.— 2. Having an operculum; fitted 
with or closed by an operculum; operculate. 
—Opercular apparatus, in Ashes, the gill -cover, which 
in most cases consists of four pieces : (l) a posterior piece : 
the overctUum proper; (2) one 
bounding the operculum below 
and mure or less iidiind : Uic mb- 
oj/erculum; (8) one between the 
Buboperculum and the operculum 
on the one hand and tiie preoper- 
culum ill front : the interopereu- 
lum, which is connected by a liga- 
ment with the lower jaw ; and (4) 
an entirely separate element in 
front of the o^rculum and con- 
nected with the snspensorium of 

the lower Jaw: the cuium; r. pr«k,|Aircuium: 

The first, second, and fourth of a, interopercuium. 



Head of J’erch, showing 
Opercular Apparatus, 
operculum ; ll,Butioper- 


opflreolar 

tliete fire utiited Into a more or less movable lid which 
covers the gills. AU four are developed in the typical 
teleosts. but one or more are wanting in some tlshes. See 
out under e(sieast.-~>OlMroillax llBBUre, the pomatic fis- 
sure of a monkey’s brmii. See po»uftic.~ Opercular flap, 
a backward prolongation of the opercle of many fishes, as 
the sunflshes, in some of whicli It attains a gteat size. See 
Irspomss.— Opercular gill. Seeffilli, 

Opercnlata (o-p^r-k^-la'ta), n. pi. [NL., nout. 

of L. opereuiatus, covorod with a lid : see 0 }>er- 
oulatc.'] Shells which are operciilate. The term 
Is speclfloally apnllod to those pulmonate gastropods which 
have an operciuutn dovolopc(i from the upper back por- 
tion of the foot, closing the shell when the animal is with- 
drawn into it. The chief family is Cyclomimnidott. Bee cuts 
under Ampullariidm and Maduritidoe. 
operculate (o-p6r'ku-lat), «. [= F. ojwrculozs: 
Sp. Fr. operc/uladol < L. omraulatn», pp. of 
opcrcidara^ furnish with a lid or cover, { opcr- 
culunija lid: maopt^mlutn.'] Having an oper- 
culum ; oi>erculigorou8 ; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the (yparcnlata, 
opefculated (o-per'ku-la-ted), a. [< operculate 
+ -cd2.] Same as operculate. 
oporcule (o-p^^r'kul), n. Hame as oprreu- 
luni. 

operculiferous (o-p6r-ku-lif'tj-rus), a. [< L. 
operculum^ a lid, + ferre = E. hear^.] Opercu- 
ligerous. 

operculiform (o-p^r'kn-li-fonn), a. [< L. 
operculum j a lid, + forma^ form.] Having the 
form of a lid or cover ; resembling an opercu- 
lum. 

operculigenous (o-p6r-ku-lij'e-nus), a. r< L. 
opcrculmn, a lid, + gignere^ geuerCj liroduce: 
see ^geno us. ] Producing an op(u*culum : s pcci f- 
ically, noting the metapodium or posterior pari 
of the foot of gastrojiods. 
operculigerous (o-f)cr-ku-lij'e-rus), a. [< L. 
operculum^ a lid, + genre, caV’i*y.J Having an 
operculum ; operculate. 

operculum (o-per'ku-lum), u.; yd. opvreula 
(-Ijj.). 1= P. opercuir = 8p. op(reulo = Pg. It. 

operculo, < L. operculum, a lid, cover, 

< operire, cover, cover over, shut, 
close, conceal: see overt.} A lid or 
cover; in uat. hist., a part, organ, or 
structure which forms a lid, flap, or 
cover, specifically— (a) In 6oe.: (1) In iWwwi, 
the lid of the c.apsule : it covers the iMTlstome, 
and usually falls otf when the spores arc ready 
for dispersion. (2) In pliuncrogains, some- 
times, the lid or t<ip of ctM tain ciieumscissile capsules 
(pyxis), as in PoHulaca, Plautago, etc. (.'i) The conical 
limb of the calyx of Eucaljiptus, See (?nts under AacMiutu 
and tmm, (ft) 1 n zoul . : (1 ) In concbology, a horny or shelly 
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C.ipsule .itul Operculum of Shell. 
a. Turbo oUitrius —o, operr uliiiii, iMitsidc ; 
operculum, inner bide, b, < oncciittic opcrciih 
KAmpullaria) \ t . iiubricated or latnell.tr i^Pur- 
pttra)-, li, inultispiral iProihus), e, uiiffuicu- 
latc or cl.iw>shapcd (Fusus ) ; f. sulibpiral {Me- 
Innui)’. articulated \/\ertta)\ //, paucibpiral 
( Turbo). 


nous organ of 
gastropods and 
some other mol- 
lusks, serving to 
close the aper- 
ture of the shell 
when the ani- 
mal is retracted. 
See cuts under 
Ampullar iidm 
and Madvriti- 
dvp. (2) In cirri- 
l»eds, as Palani- 
dxF, the movable 
part of the rig- 
id shell, whicli 
forms a flap cov- 
ering the en- 
trance to the mantle-cavity. (3) In Cruxtact’a, the eighth 
pair of appendages of a king-crab, united together into a 
single broad plate, on the dorsal surface of which the 
genital organs open, and which forms a flap covering the 
succeeding appendages of this division of the body. See 
Limvlus. (4) In Pdyztta, as Chiloatmnata, that part of 
the ectoeyst of the coll of the polyplil which forms a 
movable lid shutting down upon the zodid when the latter 
is withdrawn into its coll. (!S) In Ichthyology, the hind- 
most and uppennost bone of the opercular apparatus or 
gill-cover. Bee opercidar ajtparatuH, and also cuts under 
palafoquadrate, Spatularia, and telemt. (6) I n ornitliulogy : 
(a) The nasal scale ; the small horny or membranous lid 
or flap which covers or closes the external nostrils of sun- 
dry birds. O) The ear-conch or feathered flap which closes 
the ear of an owl. (7) In mammalogy, parts of the ear of 
an a(]uatic mammal, as a shrew or vole, so arranged us to 
act like a valve to prevent the entrance of water. (8) In en- 
tomology, one of two small pieces on the sides of the meta- 
thorax, covering the spiracles or breathing-orifices. Also 
culled teatda and covering-male. (0) In Arachnida,^ one of 
the small scales covering the stigmata or hicathing-orl- 
tlces of a spider. They are distinguished as the hramhial 
(^gercvla, covering the openings of the hrauchiec, and the 
tracheal opereula, nearer the base of tlie abdomen or 
sometimes at the end, covering the orifltjes of the trachea* 
Ihe latter are often absent. (10) In hifmoria. the lid of 
the lorica, as of the VortioellidcB. (c) In anat. of the brain, 
the principal covering of the Insula or island of Eeil, over- 
lapping the gyrl operti from above, and formed mainly by 
the precentm and postcentral gyri united below the end 
or the Itolandic or central fissure. See cuts under cerebral 
wiQ operculmn. See muriciM. 

opere in medio (op'e-r6 in me'di-o). [1 j. : opere, 
• work; in, in; medio, abl. of medius, 

middle.] , In the midst of (one’s) work. 
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operetta (op-e-ret'a), n. [= F. op^^ette, < It. 
operetta, dim. of opera, an opera: see opera.'] 
A short opera, generally of a light charaettT 
and so belonging to the class of comic opera or 
opera bouffe. 

operose (op'e-ros), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. opeiU)8o, < 
L. operosus, giving much labor, laboriops, indus- 
trious, also costing much labor, troublesome, 
toilsome, < opera, opus {oper-), work: see opera, 
opus.] Laborious; attencied with labor; tedious. 

As to the Jewish religion, it was made up of a busy and 
operom law of carnal ordinances, which hud but a very dim 
prospect beyond the eiijoyment of plenty and afiliienee. 

Eodyn, True lleligion, 1 1. 171). 

The task, . . . however operme it may seem, is within 
the iH)Wor of any one luariied lawyer. 

Story, Mise. Writings, p. 393. 

0 p 6 r 086 ly (op'e-r<3s-li), adv. In an operose 
manner. 

operoseness (op'e-ros-nes), //. Thi' state of be- 
ing op(U‘osc or laborious. 

operosity (op-e-ros'i-ti), w. [= It. operositd; 
as operose + -Uy.] Laborionsness. 

There is a kind of operoHily In sin, in regard whereof 
sinners are styled the workers i>f iniquity. 

Bp. Hall, Bclcct Thoughts, § 6.'i. 

OperOUBt (op'e-rns), a. Operose. Holder. 

operouslyt (op'e-rus-li), adv. In an o}>erouB 
manner. 

opertaneous (op-er-ta'ne-ns), a. [< L. 
neus, concealed, hidden, < opertus, pp. 
rire, cover, conceal: see opereulumT] 

Ijrivate. [liare.] 

Opetidet (dp'tul), n. Sec open-iide, 1. 

Ophiastra (of-i-as'trjl), n.pl. [NL., <Glr,o0/f;, 
a serpent, 4- aaryp, a star.] In 1 jankester’s clas- 
sification, on<^ of two orders of Ophinroidea, eon- 
trasted with rhylastra. 

Ophibolus (p-fib'o-lus), u. [NL., irreg. (cf. 
o(l>te(Uhuj, serpent-slaying) < Or. a serptuit, 
4- fidlluv, throw.] A large ainl beautiful genus 
of harmless serjients of the family PolnbruUv. 
There arc mimertms species in the I’niteu States, culled 
king snakes and by other nunics, such as 0. gehdus, O. myi, 
and O. eximiiis. They are of various shades of bhutk, 
brown, or red, blotched with lighter colors, the blotches 
generally hlaek-hordered. 

ophicalcite (of-i-kaFsit), n. 1< Or. a ser- 
pent, + E. ealeite. Cf. serpentine, w.] Same as 
verd-an tig no. lirongn iart, 

OpMchthyidsa (of-ik-thi'i de), n pi. [NL., < 
Ophichthys + -UUv.] A family of apodal fishes, 
tynified by the genus Ophiehthys, containing 
eels whose nostrils pc'rforate the (*tl»’’e or inner 
side of the lip. The form is often slenderer than in a 
coininun eel ; the posterior nostiils are labial that is, arc 
on the margin or evim the inside of tlie upper lip ; and the 
tongue is uttachod to the floor of ihe moiitn. Iii some spe- 
cies the tail is conical or fbiless ; in others it is summiKl- 
ed by a fin, as usual in tiels, wbein*e the two subfamilies 
Ophichthifiiuje and Myrimv. .s«*veral geneiii arc found in 
the waters of the southern and I'acific coasts of the I bdted 
States. 

Ophichthyinse (o-fik-lhi-rne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Ophichthys + -inw.] A subfamily of Ophieh thy- 
id(e, having the tail finless: contrasted with 
Myrince. 

Ophichthys (d-fik'this), n. [NL., < Or. a 
serpent, ■+■ a fish.] The typical genus of 

Ophichthyida’, of snake-like form (whence the 
name), and having no pectoral fins. Swaimon. 

ophicleide (of'i-klnl), n. [< (Ir. a soii>ent, 
+ K'AtU; {hXetd-), a key: see elavis.] A metal 
musical wind-instrument, invented about 1790, 
having a large tube of eonie.al bore, 
bent double, with a eupjied mouth- 
])iece . It is essentially a development of the 
old wooden serpent, and has soinetltiies been 
made partly of woo<l ; it is the bass represen- 
tatlve of tlie keyed-bugle family. 'J'lie tones 
produced are the harnioiiics of the tube, as in 
the horn ; hut the fundaiuental tone may be 
altered by means of keys \»hieh control vents 
ill the side of the tiiiw* Eleven such keys are 
employed, so (hat the entlie compass Is over 
three oe.taves, hegiinmig (in the usual bass 
variety) on the third H below the middle (\ 
with all the senihunes - all obtainable with 
exceptional accuracy of Intonation. Its re- 
sources are therefore cutisiderahle, and as its opinricidc 
tone is highly rewmant and pungent It Is , , , , , , 
Important orchestral instrument. The alto ophicleide Is 
pitched a fifth higln r than that described above, while 
lower varieties alsti occur. 

OpWcleidist (of'i-kli-dist), n. [< oidiieteidr + 
-isL] A perfonmu’ on the ophicleide. 

Ophideres (o-fid'e-rcz), n. [NL. (Hoisduval, 
1SH2), pro\}. * Opiuoderes (cf. Ur. (npidtkifmr, sei- 
pent-uecked), \ ft serpent, + dipt/, Attic (b/- 
m/, neck, throat.] Tlie typical genus of Ophide- 
ridw, having the imlpi spatiilate or clavatt;, and 
tlie hind wings luteous. It Iz very widely dlstiib 
uted in both heiidsidieres : the species are large and oKt-ii 
beautifully colored. 0. fidloniea of South Africa damages 
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n.isc of OrcHn.irv Ophuli.in 
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OpUdium 

oranges by piercing them with its haustelluni and suck- 
ing the Juice. 

Opllideridse (of-i-dor'i-de), v. pi. [NL. ((Unc- 
m^e, JH52),< Ophideres + 4da'.] Afamily of noc- 
tuidmotlisof large size and striking coloration, 
represented hy Ophideres and five other genera 
in nearly all faunui excejit the European. 
0 Dhidia(o [NL., pi. of *ophidinm, 

\ Gr. b0n)i<)v, dim. in form, but not in Hi‘nse, of 
dtjnt:, a siTpent ; or improp. for ^Opliioidva, < (Jr, 
bijng, a serpeiil, + i hb;< , fonn.] An order of the 
elass IteptiUa, without developed limbs, with 
mobile ijnadrati^ bone and separate mandibu- 
lar rami ; the snakes or serpents. Tlic name was 
Introduced to replace Serprubs ot btnmeu.s, iin<l at first 
included not only seriients in a jiroper hciisc, hut certain 
footless lizards, and even the amphibians of the family 
CcecUiidoe. In Ophidia pmper thcic is never any trace of 
fore limbs, and at most very 
riidinientary hind limbs, n i»- 
resented externally by mi‘n* 
anal spurs or processes of f lui 
integument. There is no ster- 
num. The ribs are very nn- 
ineroits, and are so annnge<i 
as t4> become indirect organs 
of locomotion hy their action 
upon the skin and so on the 
scab's of the belly. 'J'lic ver- 
tebra; are xirocielous, very nn- 
ineroiis, not united in any 
sacniin, and hearing no chev- 
ron-bones. The skull has no 
quadratojugal andi nor ])aii- 
efal foramen; the lower jaw 
is articulated with a movable 
quadrate bone, and its rami 
are connected only by fibroUH 
tissue. The bones of both 
jaws are generally freely mov- 
able, so that tlio mouth is 
enormously distensible. 'J'he 
tongue is slender, forked, and 
]>rotrusiIe, snl>ser\ing a tactile 
office. 'J’eeth are present in 
one or both jaws, usually in 
both ; they are nnim;rous and 
sluu-p, ami in venomous Ophi- 
ilia some of the u]>per ones, 
usually a single imir, are en- 
larged, hooked, grooved, or ap- 
parently perforate, and thus eonverted Into poison-fangs. 
The eyes have no movable lids, the eulicle exteiidirigdirect- 
ly over the eyeball, 'fbe cuticle is scaly, forming many very 
regularly arrang<;<l rows of sesdes on the iipxxT parts, ami 
usually larger modiffed scutes on the under side, called 
yasiroxtvges and urostenen, slaving to some extent for loco- 
motion. There is a pair of extracloacal penes in the male; 
tin* female is ovijiarons or ovovivipaious. Ophidia are 
variously subdivided by llinm'iil and Itibion into Opo- 
terodoida, Aglyphodvnta, Proteroglypho, and Solenoglyphn , 
an urrangeincnt substantially now cm rent, tlmugh with 
some niodltlcutions. Cope’s latest anangenient is Epano- 
donta, CttUulonta, Tortririna, wbieb arc opotcrodont, /1«<- 
nea, which arc aglyphodonl, Vroterogljipha, and Solenoyly- 
pha. 'I’bere arc 20 families and about 300 genera, of 
wbieb more than 2(X) belong to the family ( 'of aftm/ti' alone. 
Bee also cut under J^ython. 

ophidian (p-fid'i-iin). a. ami n. [< Ophidia 4- 
-an.] I. a. Ilaviiig ilte imiuri' or clmraclers of 
a Hiiako or Imlonging or relating to 

ophiiiiaiis; of or jiorlaining 1o tin; Ophidia. 
Also oph III ions. 

II. a. A momlmr of tho Ophidia, as a siiako 
or K(‘r]H*nt. 

Ophidiana (p-fid-i-a'nij ), n. pL [< G)'. (ujuA/ov, 
mill, of It serpent., snnke (cf. ophidian), 
+ -ana'^.] Anc'edotes ev stories of snakes. 

Ophidiarium ('o-lni-i-n/ri-nni ), //. ; ]>1. ophidiari- 
inns or ophidiana (-lunz, -ij). [NIj. i Opholia 
4- -a nil m.'] A]»laee wlien serjienls are k<*pt in 
eonfiinnnent, for (*\liil)i1ioii or other purposes; 
a snake-house. 

OphidiidaB (of-i-in'i'<le), n. pi. I NT/., < Ophidi- 
uni 4- -n/r/'.J A rmnily of o]>lii(lioi<l fishes, typi- 
fied by the genus Ophnlinm, having tln^ ventral 
fins advaiUMMl to tJie lower jaw, or situated un- 
der the chin, si* that they resemble barbels, 
(l) In nomqiartc's earl;’ 'oshans Ibc Op/nV/ud/r embraced 
two Hidifandlli s, Ojthnhitn and Anrmndytiin'. (2) InfJun- 
thcr’s s.vstrm tin y an* a family <>f gadoid flslies corre- 
sponding to the moilci ii Ojdddioidea (3) In (dU’s systcni 
the family is rrstriclcd to those Ojdddiddm which have 
tin; ventiid tins under tin* chin, liitld barbels, and the anus 
in till* suderior halt of the length of the llsh, rcpiesentcd 
i»y four genera See cut at Ophidivrn. 

ophidioid (p-lid'i-oid), a. and n [As Ophidia 
-¥ -oid.\ 1, a. Bidonging to the family U/r/zn//- 
ido', or having their eliaraetors. 

II. n. A fish of tin* family 
Ophidioidea (o-fid-i-oi'de-|l). n. pi. [NL,, < 
Ophidnnn 4- -o\dea.] A superfnmily of teleo- 
ceidialouH fishes, t3mbru<*ing tin* families ibo- 
tididie, OphidiUUe, Fierosfenda', ami jierhafis 
otln*rs less known than tliese. 

ophidiOUB (o-fid'i-iis), a. f< Ophidia 4- -or/.s*.] 
Same as ophidian. 

Ophidium ( 9 -fid'i-nm), n. [Nl/., < (Jr. ixjudinv, 
rnm. of ftf/*//, a, serjient. Vi. Ophidia.] 1. A go- 
nusof fishes of the family Ophidiida', instituted 
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by Artodi aitd formerly of great extent, now 
rostriided t-o sneh si)e(*ies as O. harhatum and 
(). man^htatmn . — 2. [/. r.] A species of this ge- 
nus; as, the boarded ophidinm, 
Ophidobatrachia (of^i-do-ba-tra'ki-a), u, pi, 
b., imjiro]). for * Ophiohatrachki^ < (Ir. n 
serpent, + liuTftaxo^y a frog.] The ojdiioinor- 
pliic amphibians, or ctecilians: same as Ophin^ 
morpha, and opposed to Saurobatraehiff . 

opbidobatrachian(of''i-do-ba4ra'ki-an), ff- and 

ti. I. a, Ophiomorpliic, as an amplubian; of 
or pertaining to the ()j)hidohatracMa, 
n. w. An ophiomorphie amphibian; a cie- 
cilian. 

opbidologist (of-i-dorp-jist), n, [< ophidoloff-y 
+ One learned* in ophiology; a writer 

who treats of snakes. 

opbidology (of-i-dol 'p-ji). n . Same as ophiology, 

O]pblocaryon(of '''i-d-ltar'i-on ), a. [N L. (Schom- 
biir^k, 1840), so called from t lie serpentine radi- 
cle in the embryo; < Or. snake, + napvovy 
nut.] A genus of dicotyledonous trees of the 
polypetalous order SahiavciVy characterized by 
orbicular pet als ; tht^ snakeniit s. There is but one 
spocioB, 0. paradoxum, the Biiukeimt-troe, native In Guiana, 
a lufty tree beariiiK altenuite pliinuto leavoB, Tjaniclos of 
many very small fiowei K, and idiindish ono-secdod drupes 
containing a spirally twisti^d snakc-liko embryo. The na- 
tives arc said to believe that these are trausforinod into 
venomous serpents. 

OphiOCOphalidse (of‘'^i-r)-se-fari-de), n. pi. 
I^L., < O^ihioovphalntt 4- A family of 

fishes, typified by the gt'iius OphiocvphaluH ; the 
walking-fishes. M’hey have a long Biibcyllndric body 
covered with small scales, and a snake-like head shielded 
on top with large scales, a lung spineless dorsal lln, and usu- 
ally six-rayed tlioracic veiitmls. Those remoi'kablc llshes 
breathe air hy means »»f an air-chamber developed over the 
gills, and die if they breathe water too long. They live 
in holes in the tuinks of rivers and pools and similar wot 
idaces, and often burrow in the mud. There are ‘25 or 80 
spooies, natives of the fresh wat<ers of the East Indies and 
Africa, and some attain a length of from ‘2 to 4 feet. They 
are able to survive droughts, living in semi-fluid mud or 
lying torpid below the hard-baked eriiat of a tank or pool 
from which every drop of watei* has dried up. Itesnlration 
is probably suspended during this torpidity, hut while the 
mud is still soft enough to let them come to the sur- 
face they rise at iutervuls to breathe air. I'his faculty of 
aerial respiration is due to the development of the acces- 
sory hrurichiul chamber ; there is, hov ever, no acrccssory 
branchial organ, ami the opening of the cavity is partly 
closed by a fold of mucous membrane. 

ophiocephaloid (of'^i-o-scf'a-loid), a. and )i, I. 
a, licHcmbliiig an ophiocc])lialu8; belonging 
to the Ophiocephaiidw, or having their charae- 
ters, 

II. A fish of the family Ophiovcphalidw. 

Ophiocephalus (of'^'i-p-sef'a-lus), u, [NL., < 
CTr. h^tuKf(^aA.()r, HiM’peiit-hi'aded, < a serpent, 
•f Kt'^a'A//, a hfuul.] 1. The typical genus of 
walking-fishes of the family OphiocvphalUUv. 
The species are natives of the East. Tliey are furnished 
with a cavity to supply water to the gills, and me able to 
live a long time out of water, and often travel considera- 
ble distances from one pool to another. The 0. i/ac/ma 
(the eoramota, or ffoohua of India) is much used fur food 
by the natives. It is generally brought to market and cut 
up for sale while living. Also, improperly, OjdUcep/uxlm, 
Bloch and Schneider, 1801. 

2. n. r.] A momber of this genus. 

OphlOCOma (of-i-ok'o-mji), 71, [NJj., < (Ir. 
a sonient, -f the liair of I he head : see 

rowa^.'] Tlie typical genus of OphiocnniidiV. 
(). wthiops and 6. alcxandri are two lai’go spe- 
cies from th<‘ Pacific coast of North Americii. 

OphiocomidSB (oFi-o-kom'i-de), v.ph [NL., < 
Ojduorontii + A family of brittle-stars 

or ophiiirians, represented by the genus Ophio- 
coma, liaving unliranched aiTiis, the disk cov- 
ered with solid j)lates, the oral elefts armed, 
and angular papilhe imesent. 

Ophiodon (d-fpp-don), n. [NL., < Gr. a 
serpent, + ndoi^: (o<loj>r-) = K. tooth.'] A genus 
of chiroid fishes, founded bv Girard in 1854. 
0. a Californian species, attains a length of 5 feet 

and a weight of from 30 to 40 i)oiiiuls. It is esteemed for 
the table, and Is known by vjiri«>us names, as bastard cod, 
cultUH^cod, fireen-cod, Intffalo-cwi, and codfish. See cut un- 
der cuff us-corf. 

OphiO^lOBSacese ( of ''''i-o-glo-sa ' se-e ),u.pl, [NL . , 
C (iph togloftsim + -«mK] A small 1 mt very well- 
defined group of vascular cryptogamous plants, 
by seme systematists regarded as’ an anoma- 
lous section of the ferns, by others considered 
as a group of equal taxonomic rank with the 
true Filiccs, the K(mi^ctacca\ Lycopoduicew, etc. 
The prothallium is formed of ptu’eiichymatous tissue, and 
is destitute of chloruphyl, beiug developed uudergrouiul ; 
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the loaves are not oirciuate In vernation, and the sporangia, 
which are endogenous In their origin and without annu- 
lus, arc nevei' home ou the under side of the green frond. 
They differ further from the true ferns by the absence or 
imperfect formation of bundle-sheaths and sclerenchyma 
in the stems and leaves. Tlie OphiogUmacecB embrace 3 
genera, Ophioglosmm, HeinUnthostachys, and Botrychium. 

Ophioglossese (oFi-o-glos'e-e), n, pi, [NL., < 
ophiogkmmn + -crt?. j Same as Ophioglosaamv, 
Ophioglossum (of^i-o-glos'um), w. [NL., < Or. 
(KinCy a serpent, + tongue.] A genus 

of vascular cryiitogamic 
plants, typical of the 
group <)j)hioglo88acew. 

The fronds are usually from 
a fleshy, sometimes bulbous 
root, and straight or inoliued 
in vernation; the sporangia, 
which are endogenous in ori- 
gin, cohere in one or more 
simple spikes, are naked, not 
reticulated, and destitute of a 
ring, and open by a transverse 
slit inh> two valves. There 
are 10 speoies, 4 of which are 
found in North America, O. 
mUyatum, the adder's-toiigue, 
being the most abundant. 

ophiograp]^ (of-i-og'ra- 
fi), ?/. [< Gr. o^/c, a ser- 
pent, 4- < ypd^etv, 

write.] Graphic or de- 
scriptive ophiology; the 
description of serpents, 
ophiolater (of-i-ol'a-t6r), 
n. [< ophiolalr-yy after 
'idolak!7\] One who prac- 
tises ophiolatry ; a sor- 
p('nt-wor8hii>er. 

ophiolatrous (of-i-ol'a- 
trus), a. [As ophtolah'-y 
+ -OM.V.] Worshiping ser- 
pents; pertaining to ophi- 
olatry. 

ophiolatry (of-i-ol'a-tri), 
p. |< Gr. a serpent., + /^wr/u/o, worship.] 
Her] >en t-w’oi'ship. 

I'or a single description of negro oj)hiolatry may bo 
cited Itosman’s description from Whydah in the Eight of 
lUmin ; lusre the highest order of deities were a kind of 
snakes which swarm in the villages, reigned over hy that 
huge chief monster, unpemu>8t and greatest and ns it 
wtiro the grandfather of all, who dwelt in his snake-house 
bcnieath a lofty tree, and there received the royal olferingB 
of meat and drink, cattle and money and stutts. 

E, B. Tyhrr, l*rim. (Culture, II. ‘21 ‘2. 

ophiolito (of'i-p-lit), n, [< Gr. In^iCy a sonicnt, 
+ a stone.] A name given by Bron- 

gniart to one of the rocks tlesignated in Italv 
jis qahhroy which consists of serpentine with 
included segregations of diallage. 

ophiolitic (of''''i-u-lit'ik), a. [< ophiolitc + -/c.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling ophiolite ; con- 
taining ophiolito. 

ophiologic ^of''i-o-loj'ik), a. [< ophiolog-y -f 
-if*.] Pertaining* to ophiology. 

ophiological (of^'i-o-loj'i-kal), a. [< ophiologic 
+ -n/.] Same as ophiologic. 

ophiologist (of-i-oro-jist), [< ophiolog-y + 
-ist ] One versed iii the natiira I history of ser- 
lu'nts: an ophidologist. 

ophiology (of-i-ol'o-ji), n, [< Gr. a ser- 
j>ent, + -Aiiylay < '/i]eiVy speak: see -o/of///.] Tlie 
zoological study of serpents. Also, less prop- 
erly, ophidoJogy. 

ophiomancy (of'i-o-man-si), n. [< Gr. bijne, a 
serpent, 4 pavnia, divination.] The art of di- 
vining or predicting events by seqients, as by 
their manner of coiling themselves or of eat- 
ing. 

ophiomorph (of 'i-o-m6rf ), n, A member of the 
(tphwmorpha : a e’socilian. 

Ophiomorpha ( of ^i-o-m6r'f ji), n . pi, [ NL . , n eut . 
^.oX ^<gfht(niio)'phn,'i: see o’phiomor}>hou.s.] An 
or«lerof limbless serpentiforra amphibians, rep- 
resented by the family Cwciliidw; the ceocili- 
ans: contrasted with lehthyomorpha. Also 
called Apodoy liatrachophidiay Gynniophwtta, 
(lphio8omay Ophidobatrachia y Pscudophidiay and 
Vcromcla. 

C^hiomorphflB (oFi-o-mAr'fe), n, pi. [NL., 
n^m. pi. ot **ophwmnrphH8 : see ophiomorphous,] 
8a me as Ophiomorpha. 

ophioxnorpnic (oFi-o-mfir'fik), a, [As ophio- 
morph-ous 4 -ic.] I<'ormod like a snake ; ser- 
pen tiform; angnifonn; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the Ophiomorpha, Also ophiomor- 
ph 0^8. 

ophiomorphite (of 'i-o-mdr'fit), n. [< Gr. 60/f, a 
serpent, 4 form, 4- A name some- 

times given to the fossil shells of ammonites, 
from their snako-liko appearance. Imp, Diet, 



Fertile Pl.int of Adder’s- 
tontjuc {Ophiog-fossutn vul- 
it, tlu* upper p,irt of 
the fertile frond, showing the 
ItiMiriaKpor.iiigi.i; the ster- 
ile frond, showing the ncrv.i- 
tioii 


Opliiorliiza 

ophiomorphotui (oFi-5-m6r'fas}, a, [< NL. 
^ophiomorphusy < Gr. a serpent, 4* pop^y 
form.] Same as ophiomorphie, 

Ophion (6-fi'on). n, [NL., prob. < Gr. 
u king ot the Titans.] A genus of parasitic 



Long-tailed Ophion {Ophion fnarrurum), natural slye. 


hymeiiopterous insects, founded by Fabriciiis 
in 1 798, belonging to the family ichneumonidee, 
and typical of the 
subfamily Ophi- 
on inai. TheantenniB 
are as long us the 
body, the abdomen is 
compressed, and the 
color Is usually honey- 
yellow. O. inacnmim 
infests the American 
silkworm, Telea paly- 
phemus. The fttmalo 
lays one egg in the 
body of the silkworm, 
which latter lives till 
it is full-grown and 
spins its cocoon, but 
then dies without pu- 
pating. O. purgatum 
Infests the common 



Ophtoft purs’d turn, niitural size. 


army-wonn, or larva of Lencania uniptincia. 

Ophionidse (of-i-on'i-de), 7i.pl. [NJi. , < Ophion 
■r -idas.] A family of ichneumon-flies, typified 
by the genus Ophion. SJmeleardy 1840. 

OphiOXlihSB (of'^i-o-ni'ne), n.)>l. [NL.,< 0})hion 
4 -ina\] A subfamily of IchncaymmidWy typi- 
fied by the genus Ophion. it is chiefly characterized 
by the comprossed, usually petiolate abdomen and short 
ovipositor. It includes about 50 genera besides Ophion, 
and many hundred speedes. All are parasitic upon other 
insects, and some feed externally upon their hosts. About 
400 ai'e catalogued as European, and 2.50 are described for 
the United States. 


OphiophagOUS ^of-i-of'a-gus), <(. [< Nli. opAt- 

ophagusy \ Gr. n<l>i(>^dyo(j, soriicni-cating, < 
a serpent, 4 ^ayrlv, (‘at.] Eating or feeding 
upon serpents; reptilivorous. 


Nor are all snakes of such impnisoning qualities as com- 
mon opinion presumeth : as is confirmable from the ordi- 
niu'y green snake with us, fi om st'veral histories of domes- 
tick snakes, from oidmqdmgmis nations, and such as feed 
upon serpents. Sir T. Bromie, Viilg. Err., vi. 28. 


Ophiopliagus (of-i-of'a-gus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ui^iuf^dyo^y serpent-eating: see ophiophagoii8.] 
A gi^nus of very venomous serpents or the fa.m- 
ily ElapidiVy or of the restricted family AV(p;f/u'. 
It is a kind of cobra, very closely related to Xaja, the chief 
technical distinction being the presence of postparietal 

f ilates on the head. O. claps, the namadiyad, is one of the 
argest and most deadly of serpents ; it is known to attain 
a length of nearly 12 feet, and is said to reach 15 feet. Its 
bite is fatal to man in a few moments, and it is said to he 
able to kill very large (iiiadrujieds. Tills serpent is found 
in India and some of the East India islands, as Java, Su- 
matra, and Borneo, but is fortunately not so common as 
the ordinary cobra. The generic name refers to its habit 
of feeding upon other snakes. 

Ophiopogon (oFi-iVpd'gon), n. [NL. (Aiton, 
1789), < Gr. snake, 4 Trojyiov, beard.] A 
genus of monocotyledonous plants of the or- 
der Hamiodo7*acm^, type of the tribe Oj)hiopo- 
gonea^y characterized by separate filaments 
shorter than the linear anthers. There are 4 spe- 
cies, found from India to Japan. They produce racemes 
of violet, bluish, or white flowers with small dry bracts. 
Ihey are plants of moderate beauty, bearing the name of 
make's-beard. 

Ophiopogoneae (of^i-o-po-g6'ne-6), n.pl, [NL. 
(Endbcher, 1836), < Ophiopogon 4* -ca;.] A tribe 
of plants of the monocotyledonous order Hw- 
nwaoracciCy distinguished by the withering per- 
sistent perianth of six similar segments. It In- 
cludes about 23 species In 4 genera, mainly of eastern 
Asia, all producing raceined flowers, and long ledves from 
a short and thick rootstock. 

Ophiorlliza (of'^i-o-ri'za), «. [NL. (Linnaeus, 
1747), < Gr. btjncy a’snakc, 4 /&/Ca, root.] A ge- 
nus of rubiaceous plants of the tribe HedyoU- 


OphlorlilsA 

dmj obaraoterized by the five stamexiB, two- 
cleft style, and compressed obcordate or mitri- 
form capsule two-valved at the summit. There are 
about 50 flpeciea, natives of tropical Asia, the Fiji Islands, 
and Australia. They are erect or prostrate herbi^ with 
slender round branchlets, opposite leaves, and one-sided 
cymes of white, red, or greenish flowers. See mungo^, 
and Indian maker out (under enakerotd). 
ophiosaur (of'i-9-sfi.r), n. [< NL. Ophiosaurm.'] 
A limbless lizard of the family Ophioaauridm ; 
a fflass-snake. 

Ophiosauria (of'-'i-o-sA'i’i-a), w. pi. [NL, : see 
Ophiosaurus. ] A group of lizards or suborder of 
LacartiU-a. They have the proOtic bone produced, only 
one suspensorf um, the pelvic arch rndinientury or wanting, 
an external supraoccipital goinphosis, arid an orbitosphe- 
noid. It includes S families of snake-like or worm-like 
lizards, inhabiting warm regions, the principal of which is 
the AmphubcmidoB. Also Ophiomun, Ophimuria. 
OphiosauridSB (of^-y-sfi'ri-de), n. pi. [NL., 
also Ophisauridw ; < Ophiosaur us + A 

family of serpentiform or opliioraorphie lacor- 
tilians, represented by the genus Ophiosaur us. 
Tlioy are generally called glase-makeH, from their fragility 
and their resemblance to snakes, theie being no sign of 
limbs externally. See cut under gloM-enake. 

Ophiosaurus (oFi-o-sa'rus), V. [NL., < Or, d0/f, 
a serpent, H- nahpog, a lizard.] A genus of 
lizards, representing the family 0])Jnosnurid(r ; 
the glass-snakes. There is but one species, 0. ventralie, 
common along the Atlantic coast of the United States from 
Viigiiiia southward. It attains a length of from 1 to 8 
feet, and is perfectly harmless and inoffensive. Also 
Ophiaaurue. See cut under glatte-sjiake. 

Ophite^ (^>f'it), a. [< Gr. o0/rr/f, of or like a ser- 
pent, < 60/s‘, a serpent.] Pertaining to a ser- 
pent. 

ophite^ (of'it), n. [< L. ophiteSf also ophiiisy ser- 
pentine stone (see ophites) ^ < Gr. o(l)tTf/r^ fern. 
«0/r/r;, of or like a Heri)ent: see ophite^, rt.] 
A name originally applied to certain eruptive 
(diabasic or doleritic) rocks occurring in the 
Pyrenees, and later used with similar mean- 
ing for rocks found in Spain, Portugal, and 
northern Africa. In many of these the augitc has be- 
come converted Into uralite, hence they had previously 
been often classed with the diorites. Michel l.(^vy divides 
the French ophites into two types, the first distinguished 
by Uie presence of largo proportions of the augitic or ura- 
lltic constituent, the second by a large predominance of 
nlagioclase. The composition of the rocks which have 
been designated by diiferont lithologists as ophih‘H is 
variable, and their relations have not yet been fully 
worked out. 

Ophite*-^ (of'it), u. [< JjL. Ophitw^ < LGr. 'Ofirat 
(also ' 0 (pmvoi)f pL, < Gr. (Kftirr/Cy of or p('rt/ainirig 
to a serpent: see ophiUA, n.'] A raeinher of a 
Gnostic body, of very early origin, especially 
prominent in the second century, and existing 
as late as the sixth c(uitury. ite members were so 
called liecaiise they held that tile serpent liy which Mve 
was tempted was the inipersonation of divine wisdom, the 
great teacher and civilizer of the human rac-e. They w'ere 
also called Naamenm (from Hebrew ndchdtth, a serpent). 
See Sethian. 

ophites (o-fi'tez), ti. [L., < Gr. o0/rr/i; (sc. Ai(hg)y 
serpentine stone, so called, according to Pliny, 
because it is spotted like a snake, or, as was 
fancifully thought, because a iiersou caiTyiiig it 
might walk among serpents with inijnmity: see 
o 2 >hiteK] A stone mentioned by various Greek 
and Latin authors, the word designating Sev- 
ern 1 quite different things, it Is impossible to iden- 
tify with certainty any one of the various substaiiees, some 
of which were unouestiunably fabnlons, to which the 
name ophites was given by Orpheus, Dioscorides, Idiiiy, 
and other classic writers. Vliny distinguishes two kinds 
of ophibi, the hard and the soft. The former may have 
been some variety of granite ; the latter, a variety of ser- 
pentine, perhaps the Tuscan gahhro or ophiolite. From 
a very early time, various rounded stones or petrifactions, 
more or less egg-shaped in form, and called by various 
tiumes, ovum anguinum, ophites, serjHtnt -stone, adderhead, 
Druidiecd beMd,vU'^, have been held In high veneration, and 
endowed with extraordinary virtues. The ovum anguinum 
described by Pliny would appear from his description to 
have been a fossil echinoderm. Glass spindle-whorls, 
which are known to have been In use within the past four 

, hundred years, have been sold at a recent day as the 
true ovum anguinum ; and fossil echinoderms have also 
been within a few years treasured as Druidical relics, and 
regarded as possibly p<jssoBSing a portion, at least, of the 
virtues attributed by the ancients to the ophites. 

Ophitic (6-fit'ik), a, [< tmhite'^ + -/c*.] An epi- 
thet applied by various lithologists to a struc- 
ture, especially characteristic of certain dia- 
bases and doleritos, in which the augitic con- 
stituent is separated into thin plates by inter- 
posed lath-shaped crystals of plagioclase, al- 
uiough the identity of the augite crystal is not 
lost, as is shown by the similar optic orienta- 
tion of the separated portions. 

OpbiucllUB (of-i-u'kus), w. [Ij., < Gr. iH^tovxog 
(tr. by L. Anguitenvus as well as Serjmtinrius), 
a constellation so called, lit. ‘ holding a serpent,^ 
< 60^r, a serpent, 4- t'xnv, hold: see heetic.] An 
ancient northern constellation, representing a 
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man holding a seiTicnt; the Horpent-bearer. 
Also called Herpentarius. The Hi^rpent is now 
treated as a separate consttdlation. 

Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 
Uiiterrifled, and like a (‘.oniet burn’d, 

That flres the length of Ophiuchus huge 

In the arctic sky. MUton, P. L., ii. 700. 

Ophiura (of-i-u'ra), n. [Nlj., < Gr. o^iovpor, 
serpent-tailed, < a serpent, + ohpciy a tail.] 
A genus of sand-stars or brittle-stars, variously 
restricted by differtmt authors. The term is used 
with great latitude of detliiitlon, and gives name to a fam- 
ily and to the whole order to which it belongs. In the late 
must restricted sense it is discarded, and Ophiudenna is 
substituted, giving name to a family Ophwdermatidce. 

Ophiuran (of-i-u'ran), a. and u. I. a. Of or 
pertaining to the genus Ophiura in any sense, 
or to the order Ophmroidea. 

II. w. A member of tlie Ophiurmdea. 
ophiure (of'i-ur), n. [< NIj. ophiura. \ An ophi- 
uran. 

OphiuroSB (of-i-u'ro-e), n. pt. [NIu., < Ophiura + 
-m*.] The siinple-arinoil ojdiiurans, a division 
of ophiuroids cont rasted with Euryahw or those 
with bra.nehed arms. 

Ophiuridffi (of-i-u'ri-de), ?/. pi. [NIj., < Ophiura 
■f •idw.‘] A group of o])hiura.ns. (a) Tn the wid- 
est sense, the whole order (Jphwroidea. (w) In a middle 
sense, the ordinary ophiuruiis witli simple arms, (c) In 
the narrowest sense, the family represented by Ophiura 
or Ophiodemia, and now called Ophiodennaiidas. Boo cut 
under Astrophgton. 

Ophiuroid (of-i-u'roiil ), a . and n. f < NIj. Ophiura 
+ I. a. Ophiuran in the wid(*Ht sense; 

of or pertaining to the order Ojihinroidva. 

II. n. An ophiuran ; any member of the 
Ophiuraidea, 

Ophiuroidea (or'^i-u-roiMe-U), w. pi. [NL., < 
Ophiura + -oidea.'] An order of ecliinoderms of 
the elass Stellerida or starfishes, eontaining the 
brittle-stars, sand-stars, or ophiiirans. They are 
startishes with a mori^ or less weli-dotlned central disk 
distinct from and iiotpassnig iiiln the arms or rays, luid no 
anal orifleo. The axis of the anus is eomposed of a series 
of calcai'oousossiclesi’alled vertebrae, each of which Is coin- 
jiosed of two parts represi'iiting the atnbulacrul plates 
ordinary startishes. and the axis is covered with plates or 
with continuous integiinicnt, usually bearing spines. The 
anihulaei’al nerve, watei vessels, and neural canal are with- 
in the hollow of the ai m Tlie water-feet or pedicles aie 
without suckers or ampulla , and protrude between the 
lateral plates of the arms. The month is pentagonal, and 
each angle is comiM)scd of live pieces. The order falls nat- 
urally into two leading tlivisions, according as the amis arc 
simple oi’ branched. These are sometimes called families, 
Ophiuridve and Astroplnitidir ; smnetiines they are con- 
sidered as RiilMudei-8, wiieii the former group is known 
as Ophiurida or Ophiureiv, ami furtlier subdivided into 
several families, of whicli the Ophiuruhe proper consti- 
tute one,= Syn. The uses of Ophiura and Its derivatives 
arc Hlim)8t inextiicaldy blended ; but in general (w) Ophi- 
uroida or Ophiuroidw oi Ophiimmlea or Ophiimddeoe are 
the major terms oi tin* seiies. miming the whole group of 
ophiiirans; (b) Opfnunda. Ophiuridre, Ophiuridea, Ojdii- 
urea, Ophiureae aie mi<ldlc terms designating the simple 
ophiurans as distinguished from the euryaleans or Astro 
phytidae; and (c) Opluuridae is the minor term, designat- 
ing a restricted famil) 

Ophrydese (of-rid'e-e), w. pi. [NL. (Liudlcy, 
l«2r)), < Ophrgs (stem taken to be Ophryd-) 4- 
-m’.] A tribe of oreliidR, distinguished by tlie 
anther-cells being adnate to the top of the 
eolumii and often cmitinuons witli the beak of 
the stigniH. It includes genera, especially of soutli- 
ern Africa, of whic h Ophrys is the ty|>e, and Orchis, Habe- 
naria, and Jtisu are tlie best-known, all terrestrial, v Itli 
the rotits a cluster of thickened libers, produeing an an- 
nual unbranched leafy stem, with a temiinal spike or ra- 
ceme of bract ed flowers. See cut under Habenaria. 

OphrydiidSB (of-H-di'i-do), w. pi. [< ( nph u m 
+ -idrt'.] A family of peritrichous ciliated in- 
fusorians, tvpified by the genus 0 ))hnpliufu, 

OphrydiinSB (of-rid-i-i'ne), n.pl. [< Ophrydnuu 
4- -iMrt'.] A subfamily of Ojjhrydiida!. They are 


ophthalmite 

attached animalcules excreting and inhabiting a soft ma- 
cilaginons solitary sheath or compound zoooytium. There 
are 2 genera, Ophrydium and Ophionella. 

Ophrydium (of-rid'i-um), n. [NL., < Gr. o0/yp- 
fhov, dim. of eyebrow.] The typical ge- 

nus of Ophrydiincey "founded by Ehrenborg in 
1830, containing the social vorticellids. There 
are 3 species, O. versatilCy O. sessilCy and O. eich‘ 
horui. 

ophryon (of'ri-oii), pi. op//n/a (-ft). [NL., 

< Gr. «0/^iV, brow, eyebrow: see (^row?*.] In era- 
niol.y the miildle of aline drawn across the fore- 
head at the level of the upper margin of the 
orbits of the eyes. See craniometry. 

Ophryoscolecids (of'-'ri-o-Kko-les'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < (^phryoseolex (-.sroVre-)* 4- -/do;.] A fam- 
ily of free-swimming animalcules. They are ovate 
or elongate, soft or enenirassed, and possess a peristome 
and protrusile ciliary disk as in the Vorticellidoe: 

Oph^OSCOleX (of'ri-o-sko'ieks), u. [NL., < Gr. 
o0piV, eyebrow, 4- a worm.] Th(‘ tyjiical 

genus of OphryoscolecAdWy containing encui- 
rassed animalcules with a supplementary equa- 
torial ciliary gir- 
dle. They are endo- 
jiarasites of the 
stomachs of sheep 
and cattle. 

Ophrys (of'ris), w. 

[NL. (jjinnseus, 

1737), so called 
with ref. to the 
fringe of the inner 
sepals; < L. oohrysy 
a plant witii two 
leaves, bifoil, < Gr. 

(>0/)/'f, eyebrow, = 

K. brou'y (j. V.] A 
genus of teiT(‘sirial 
orcliids, tyyie of the 
tribe Ojdiryde<v,ht)~ 
longing to the sub- 
tribe SvraptdetVy 
and known i>y the 
two pollen-glands 
inclosed in sepa- 
rati^ sacs. There are 
about 80 specii^s, with 
roots thickeneil into tubers, and the flowers usually few 
or scattered, found in Europe and Mediterranean Asia 
and Africa. Many sjiecies mimic insects. Bee bee-orchi», 
Jiy-orchis, and sjnder-orchis. 

Oiphthalmalgia (of-thal-mal'ji-|l), a. [NL., < 
Gr. (KjAla’/uoi'y eye, 4- o>}or, pain.] In pathol.y 
pain in tlie eye: neuralgia of the eyeball, 
ophthalmatropnia ( of - tlial - ma - trd Mi - ft), n, 
[NL., < Gr. oipfaA/iuiy eye, 4- //r/>o0/f/, want of 
iiourishmeiit: see atrophy.'] In ^tathol.y atro- 
phy of tin* (‘yeball. 

ophtliallXlia (of-tharmi-ft), n. [Also ophfhalmy; 

< F. ophthalmie = S]>. o'ftalmia = Pg. ophthal- 
mia = It. oflahnia ; < Ja\j. ophthalmia, < Gr. o0- 
6 a? 2 day a disease of tlie ev(*s, < btfiOa’/ pitCy the eye, 
an eye, < -y/ wn, see; akin to L. oculus, eye: 
see optie, oculus, ftcular.] 0])lithalmitis; espe- 
cially, conjunct, ivitin.—ophthalmia neonatorum, 
purulent conjunctivitis of tlie iie\v-h<»/ii — Ophthalmia 
neuroparalytlca, ophthalmitis resulting fi-olu jiaralysls 
of sensation of the coiijunctivu.- Ophthalmia sympa- 
thetica, iniluininatiun of one eye conseiiueiit on disease 
or injury of the other. 

ophthalmic (of-tlml'mik), a. f= F. ophthal- 
uiiquc = Sp. oftdlmico =: Pg. oj>hfalinico = It. 
oflalmicOy \ Gr. (KldJo'/uihoi , of oi* for the (*ye8, < 
btltHa/ /inr. eye: see ophfhahma.] 1. Gf or per- 
taining to the eye, eyidmll, or visual apparatus; 
optic; ocular.— -2. Pertaining to, of the nature 
of, or afllicliMl with oplithalmia.- Ophthalmic 
artery, a lirandi fnun till- cavernous part of file internal 
carotid, wlik-h nccoiuiimiirs the optic nerve through the 
optic for»nn!ii into tl.i I'ridt of the eye, and gives off nu- 
inerouH branches to tin* cyi- and associate sti’uctnres, end- 
ing in the fioiital and nasal arteries.— Ophthalmic gan- 
glion. Her guiigli'oi. Ophthalmic nerve, the first divi- 
sion oftlH tngeniinuH,ormthcranial nerve, arising from the 
(iasserian ganglion and dividing into three hranclies. the 
lacryinal, nasal, and frontal. Also called orlnial verve . — 
Ophthalmic segment oi ring, a supiaisi ii primal limh- 
liearing ring ot the arthropodtn body, in wbieh the usual 
jointed appendages have been replaced by eyes. The po- 
sition of tills hypothetical segment with respect to the oth- 
ers is not well ascertained ; Packard supposes it to he the 
third from I he anterior end, lying Iietween the second ocel- 
laiy and the antennary segments. Ophthalmic vein, a 
vi-in i\hieh retunis blood from parts HU])plled by the oim- 
tlialmic artery through the sphenoidal Assure into the cav- 
ernous sinus. 

ophthalmist (of-thal'mist), u. [< Gr. 
eye, 4- -/iY.] Same hk ophihahiudogist. 

ophthalmite (of-tlial'mit ), v. [< (Jr. O<jt0n7ft6g, 
eye, 4* -ite*^.] In Crustacea y an ojihihalmic 
p<‘duncle; one of the movable stems or stalks 
upon which are borne tin? (‘yes of the st4lk-(*yed 
or iiodophthalmous orustaceajis, as a crab or 



Hee-orrliis {Ophtys apt/era). 

1, uiHorescriic «* , v, lnwer p.irt nf plant, 
with the tubers ; a, ;i tiuwer. 
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lobster. Morpliologioally it is uti appendage of the first 
cephalic somite and may consist of two Joints, the basi* 
opnthalmitc and the podophthalinite^aslt does in the craw- 
fish. See cuts under cephalotfuireix and italk-ifyed, 

ophthalmitic a. [< ophthaU 

4- -/r.J Of or iiertainiiig to an ophthal* 
mite; podoplithahnous; ommatophorous : as, 
an ohhlhaliHitic sopnent. 
ophtnalmitiB (of-thal-mi'tis), [NL., < Or. 

eye, -f -it is.'] lullammatiou of the 
eyeball or ’somt' part of it. 
opnthalmoblennorrhea, op]ithalmobleimor> 
rhOBa (of-thal-iiip-blen-o-ro'll), n. [NL. oph- 
thalmoMennorrhimy < Or. eye, + NL. 

hlennorrhcd^ M* v.] Catarrnal conjunctivitis, 
ophthalmocarcinoma (of-thal-rno-kar-si-nd'- 
ma), w.j pi. ophthalmocarcinoniaia (-ma-tji). 
[IsfL., < (Ir. an eye, + KapKivo/m^ car- 

cinoma ; see carcinoma.] Carcinoma of the e^je. 
ophthalmocele (of-tharmo-sel), «. [< Or. 00 - 
WaX/idf, an eye, + Kf/Ar/, a tiimor.] Exophthal- 
raus, or protrusion of the eyeball, 
ophthalmodiastimeter ( of- th ai -i n o-di-as-tim 
e-t 6 r), n, [< Or. b<li()(i'A/i6c^ eye, + thaaT{?pia)j in- 
terval, + ptTf)oi\ measure.] An instrument in- 
vented by Landsberg for adjusting the optical 
axes of lenses to the axes of th(‘ eyes. It has two 
tubes adjustable as to tholr distance apart, each tube con- 
taining a plane glass iiiurkcd with a central line. The 
operator looks through these tubes at a iniiTor and sees 
the refiectioii of bis own eyes, and the tubes are then moved 
until the lines on the lenses bisect the distance between 
the images of the pupils of tlie eyes. 

ophthalmodynia (of-lhal-mp-din'i-ll), n. [NL., 
\ Gr. btftfiaAum;, eye, + btVrvrj^ ])aiu.] Pain, espe- 
cially rheumatic ])ain, of the eye, produciug 
a sensation as if th (5 ball were forcibly com- 
pressed. 

ophthalmography (of-thal-mog'ra-fi), w. [< 
Ur. b<j)(kiAp6(;, (*ye, 4* -j'/)rt 0 /a, < ypatjtnvj write.] A 
de8cri])tioii of the eye. 

ophthalmologic (of-thal-mo-loj'ik), a. [< oph- 
thalmolop-ji 4- -o?.J Same as ophthatmological. 
ophthalmological (of-thal-mo-loj'i-kal), a. [< 
ophtlmhno(of/tc 4- -a/.] Of or pertaining to 
ophthalmology; relating to the scientific study 
or treatment of the eye. 

ophthalmologist (of-thal-moPo-Jist), w. [< oph- 
ihalmoiog-y 4- -tst,] One who is versed in oph- 
thalmology. Also ophthalmisi. 
ophthalmology (of-thal-mol'p-ji), n. [< Gr. 
o 0 WaA/yd(;, eye, 4- < A^ytiv^ speak; see 

•ology.] That branch of science which deals 
with the oyi*, its anatomy and functions, in 
health and disease. 

ophthalmometer (o£-thal-mom'e-tl>r), n. [< 
Gr. b(ji(hiA/wry eye, 4- ^thpov^ mt^usure.] An in- 
strument for measuring the eye, especially for 
determining tlu^ radius of c.urvature of the 
cornea. 

ophthalmometry (of-thal-mom'et-ri), n. [< Gr. 

(?ye, 4- -pt'Tfua^ < piTpov, measure.] The 
mensuration of the eyeball, especially the de- 
termination of tlu^ curvature of the cornea, 
ophthalmophore (of-tharmo-for), n. [< NL. 
(mhthalmojmorinmj < Gr. eye, 4- •f^pog^ 

< 0 /pfc 7 v = K. Acf/rL] A part of tht> head of a 
gastrojiod specialize*! to support or contain the 
eyes ; an ommatophore. 

ophthalmophorium (of-lhal-mo-fo'ri-um), n.; 
pi. ophthalmophoria (-ji). [NL. : see ophthal- 
jnophon .] Same as op)ithahnophore. 
OphthalmophoroUS (of-thal-mof'o-rus), a. [As 
ophthalmophore 4- -m<A*.] Bearing or support- 
ing the eyes, as a part of th(^ h(?ad of a gastro- 
pod; jiertaiuing to an ophthalmophore. 
ophthalmophthisis (of - thal - mof - thi ' sis), 11 . 
[NL., < Gr. b(l)ti(i‘AfW(;^ eye, 4- 0 ///<T/f, a wasting 
away: hw phthisis.] wasting or de- 

cay of the eyeballs. • 

ophthalmoplegia(of-thal-mo-ple'ji-|i.), n. [NL., 
\ Gr. b({)(hiAfW(;. eye, 4- irAryytp stroke,^ Paraly- 
sis of one or more of the muscles of the eye. 

- Nuclear ophthalmoplegia, ophthalmoplegia due U) 
a lesion of the uuclei of the third, fourth, or sixth nerve. 

- Ophthalmoplegia externa, pai’aiysis of the miisules 
which move the cyebidi.— Ophthalxnoplefl^ intema, 
paralysis of the iris and ciliary muscle.— OphthlJmo- 
Plegla progreBfliya, a progrttssive ophthalmoplegia due 
to nuclear degeneration, and similar t(t progressive uulhar 
paralysis and progressive muscular atrophy. Also called 
anterior hulbnr paralysis and ptiimvephalUis mperwr. ~ 
Total ophthalmoplegia, opht]nilino])legin involving the 
external muscloB of the eyeball, with the iris and ciliary 
muscle. 

ophtlialmoi)toma(of-thal-mop-t 6 'ma),w. [NL., 

< Gr. (HplhiAfLb^^ eyt', 4* 7 rrw//a, a iull,< 7 r/^n/r, fall.] 
Exophthalimis ; ophthalmoptosis. 

ophtnalmopto^B (of-thal-mop-to'sis), n . [NL., 

< Gr. btpfia'Apbi;, eye, 4- a falling, < tt/tt- 

Tuvj fall.] Exophthalmus. 
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oplltlialmorrhexiB (of-thal-m^-rek^Bis), n. 
[NL., < Gr. o0^aXM<5f , eye, 4- a bursting, < 

fmyvifvai, break, Durst.] In pathoh, rupture of 
the ey<iball. 

ophthalmoscope (of-thal'mo-skop), n. [< Gr. 

(MpOa/poCf eye, 4- okokhv^ ‘ 
view.] An instrument 
for viewing the interior 
of the eye, especially 
for examining the retina. 

In the simplest funn of the in- 
strument light is condensed 
into the eye by means of a con- 
cave mirror, through a small 
hole iti the center of which the 
observer examines the eye. 
lichind the body are attached a 
disk containing sixteen lenses 
and a quadrant containing four 
lenses, so arranged that any 
lens of the disk (either singly 
or in combination with any 
lens of the <iuadrant) can be 
braught into position behind 
the central hole in the mirror 
fur detenuiuing the focus of 
vision. 

ophthalmoscope (of- 
Uial'mo-skop), v. f. [< 
o^ththahnoscopCf n.] To 
view the eye by means 
of the ophthalmoscope, 
ophthalmoscopic (of- 
tlial-mo-skop'ik), a. [< ophthalmoscope 4- -/c.] 
Of or pertaining to the ophthalmoscope or its 
use; performed or obtained by means of the 
ophthalmoscope: as, ophthalmoscopic optome- 
try. 

ophthalmoscopical (of-thal-mo-skop'i-kal), a. 
(< ophthalmoscopic 4- -aZ.] Same as ophthal- 
moscopic. 

ophthalmosc^ically (of-thal-mo- skop ' i - 

kal-i), ado. means of the ophthalmoscope 
of of ophthalmoscopic investigation; in rela- 
tion to or connection with ojihthalmoscopy, 
ophthalmoscopist (of-tharmp-sko-idst), n. 
ojdtlhalmoscop-y 4- -ist.] One versed in op 
thalmoscopy or the use of the ophthalmoscope, 
ophthalmoscopy (of-thal'mo-sko-pi), n. [< Gr. 

eye, 4- -OKoma, < OKontiv, view.] 1. The 
examination of the interior of the eye with an 
ophthalmoscope. Direct ophtfudmoscopy is the exam- 
ination without tne intei'position of lonseB, except so far 
as is necessary to correct the refraction of the eye of the 
observer and of the patient. The image is erect. In tn- 
direct (rphihalmmcftpy u convex lens is interposed, and an 
inverted real image is formed, at which the observer 
looks. 

2. The art of jud^ng of a man’s temper from 
th(^ appearance or his eyes. Imp. Diet. 
ophthalmostat (of-thaBmd-stat), w. [< Gr. b<f>- 
miAf/b^'^ eye, + (rrardf, verbal adj.of iariivaiy make 
to stand : see static.] An instrnraent for hohl- 
ing the eye in a fixed position to facilitate oper- 
ations. 

ophthalmotheca (of-thal-mo-the'kjl), ??.; nl. 
o 2 )hthalmothec(e (-se). [NL.,*< Gr. tne 

eye, 4- (h/KT/, a case: see theca.] In entom.f the 
eye-case, or that pari of the integument of a pux>a 
which covers the compound eve. 
ophthalmotomy (of-thal-mot^o-mi), n. [< Gr. 
(sptiaAfibg, eye, 4- -ropia, < rkpveiVj Tape'tVy cut.] 1. 
In anat., dissection of the eye. — 2. In surg.y 
an incision into the ©ye; also, the excision'of 
tlie <^ye. 

ophthalmotonometer (of -thaFmo - to -uom ' e - 
t^r), n. [< Gr. eye, 4- rdpoVt tension, 4- 

phpoi’y measure.] An instrument for measur- 
ing th© tension of the eyeball, 
ophthalmotonometry (of-thaFm9-to -n om'ot- 
ri), w. [As ophthalmotonometer 4- -?/.] ’The mea- 
sunmient of intra-ocular tension, 
ophthalmy .(of-tharmi), n. Same as ophthal- 
mia. 

opiailic(o-pi-an'ik),a. [< opiane + -ic.] Derived 
from opiane; noting an acid (CiqHiqOs) ob- 
tained from narcotine by the action of oxidiz- 
ing agents. It forms crystallizablo salts and 
an ether. 

opiate (d'pi-at), a. and n. [= F. opiat = Sp. 
F*g. opiato = It. oppiatOj n., an opiate, electu- 
ary; < NL. *opiatusy neut. as noun, opiatuniy < 
L. opium y opium: see opium and -ate^.] I, a. 
Furnished with opium ; mixed or prepared with 
opium; hence, inducing sleep; soporiferous ; 
somniferous; narcotic; cau|iing rest or inaction. 

' More wakeful than to drowse. 

Charm’d with Arcadian pipe, the pastoral reed 
Cf Hermes, er his opiate rod. Muton, P. L., xl. 188. 

n. n. Any medicine that contains opium and 
has the quality of inducing sleep or repose; a 
narcotic ; hence, anything which induces rest 
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or inaction, or relieves uneasiness or irritation, 
mental or bodily; anything that dulls sensa- 
tion, mental or physical. 

Then aU for death, that opiate of the soul. 

Pope, Moral Essays, IL 91. 

opiate (o'pi-fit), V. t . ; pret. and pp. opiated, ppr. 
opiati^, [< opiate, n.] 1. To lull to sleep; 
ply with opiates. [Rare.] 

Though no lethargic fumes the brain invest, 

And opiate all her active pow’rs to rest. 

Fenton, Epistle to T. Lambard. 

2. To dull the effect of upon the mind, as by 
an opiate. 

We long to die in that spot which gave us birth, and in 
that pleasing expectation opiate every calamity. 

OoldimUh, Citixen of the world, clli. 

opiated(6'pi-a-ted),a. \< opiate + -^d^.] Mixed 
with opium. 

The mriated milk glows up the brain. 

Verses prefixed to Eeunet’s tr. of Erasmus’s Praise of Folly. 

[(Davies.) 

opiatic (6-pi-at'ik), a. [= F. opiatique = Sp. 
opiatico; as opiate 4- -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
opiates ; characteristic of or resulting from th© 
use of opiates. [Rare.] 

Diluting this farrackl with much water, I took it from 
time to time to combat the terrific opiatic reaction, and 
gradually 1 came back to my normal state. 

O'Daiwvan, Merv, xl 

opiet, n, [ME., also opye; < OF. opiCy < L. opiunty 
opium: see opiww.] Anoinate; opium. 

The narcotikes and optes ben so strongc. 

Chauotr, (lood Women, 1. 2670. 

OpiferoUBf (o-pif'e-rus), a. [< L. opifery bring- 
ing aid, < ops (op-)y aid, ferre = E. hear^.] 
Bringing help. 

opifext (opM-feks), n. [= It. opifievy < L. opifeXy 
a worker: Bee office.] Anopincer; a maker; a 
cause. 

opificet (op'i-fis), n. [= It. ojnficio, < L. opiji- 
cium, a working, doing of a work: see office.] 
Workmanship. 

Louke on the heavens; . . . looke, I say; 

Doth not their goodly opijice display 

A power ’bove Nature? 

nwMW* WhigUe (E. E. T. S.), p. 7. 

opiflcert (o-pif'i-sOr), n. [< opifice + -er^. Of. 
officer.] Olio who performs any work. Cml- 
loorthy Intellectual System, p. 54. 

Opilio (o-pil'i-6), n. [NL. (Herbst, 1793), < L. 
opilioy a shepherd, also a certain bird; for 
*'oinliOy < oriSy a sheep: see Oois.] A genus of 
harvestmen, giving name to the order ^dliones. 

Opiliones (o-pil-i-6'nez), n. pi. [NL. (Suiide- 
vall, 1833), pi. of tJpiUo.] An order of the class 
Arachniday in which the cophalothorax is unit- 
ed with th© abdomen by its entire posterior 
border. The abdomen Is, at least posteriorly, distinctly 
jointed ; the mandibles have three joints ; the cox» of the 
front legs form an auxiliary pair of maxillae ; eyes two, 
very rarely more or none ; respiration through trachete ; 
the sexes distinct. These creatures are commonly known 
as daddy-longdeys, and are found in all parts of the globe. 
They live on the ground and are predaceous, feeding usu- 
ally on insects. The order is also called OpUimiea, OpUi- 
onina, and Phalarigidea. 

opilionine (o-pil'i-o-nin), a. and n. I, a. Of or 
pertaining to the (Jjnlionina ; phalangideau. 

II. n. One of the Opilionipa. 

opimet (o-pem')» «• [= Sp. Pg. It. opimOy < L. 

S ’ rw.*?, fat, ricn, plump.] Rich; fat; abun- 
t; eminent. 

Great and prefennents and dignities. 

Dr. II. More, Mystery of Godliness, II. xv. § 3. 

opinable (o-pi'na-bl), a. [< OF. opinahle = Sp. 
opinahle = Pg. opinavel = It. opinahilCy < L. (rpi- 
nahiliSy that rests on opinion, conjectural, < opi- 
nariy think: see opine.’] Capable of being opined 
or thought. 

opinant (o-pi'nant), n. [< F. opinant = Sp. Pg. 
It. opinantCy < L. omnan{t-)Sy ppr. of opinariy 
suppose ; see omneT] On© who forms or holds 
an opinion. [Rare.] 

The opinions differ pretty much according to the na- 
ture of the opinanUt. 

Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, Some late groat Victories, 
opinationt (op-i-na'shpn ), n. [< L. opinatio(n-)y 
a supposition, conjecture, < opinariy suppose : 
see opine.] The act of thinking; opinion, 
opinativet (o-pin'^tiv), a. [< OF. opinatif = 
Sp. Pg. It. opina^Oy < ML. ^oj^mtaUvuSy < L. 
opinariy suppose : see opine.] Oj^inionated ; ob- 
stinate in maintaining one’s opinions. 

If any be found . . . that will not obey tholr falsehood 
and tyranny, they rail on liim, . . . and call him opina- 
five, self-minded, and obstinate. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc. , 1850), p. 159. 
Opinativelyt (o-pin'a-tiv-li), adv. In an opina- 
tivo manner; ** 


p.924. 


; conceitedly. Sir T. MorCy Worlm, 



opinator 
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oplnatort (op'i-n&-tQr), n, [s F. opineur = It. 
opinatore^ < L. opimtar^ one who suppoaes or 
conjectures, < opinariy suppose : see opine,'] An 
opinionated person . Ban'oWy W orks, 11. xii . 

Opina (o-pm')» v. ; pret. and pp. opined y ppr. 
opining, [< OF. (and F.) opmer = 8p. opinar 
ss It. opinarcy < L. opinariy suppose, deem, 
think, < **opinu8y thinking, expecting, onlj^ in 
negative nec~opinnSy not expecting, also passive- 
ly, not expected, in-opinuHy not expected ; akin 
to op tare y choose, desire, and to apisciy obtain : 
see opiate and apt. Hence opiniony etc.] I, in- 
tram. To think ; suppose. 

In all deliberations of importance where cuunsellours 
are allowed freelv to opt/iie shew their conceits, good 
perswasion is no lesse requisite then speach it selfe. 

PnUeimam, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 118. 

II. tram. To think ; be of opinion that. 

But did opme it might be better 
By Penny- Post to send a Letter. 

Prior, To Fleetwood Shepherd (1080). 

opiner (o-pi'n6r), n. One who opines or holds 
an opinion. Jer, Taylor (I), Artif . Handsome- 
ness, p. 157. 

opiniasterf (o-pin-i-as't6r), a, and n, [Also 
opiniastrcy ojliniaire; < OJH\ opimastrCy F. opi- 
nidtrcy stubborn in opinion, obstinate, < L. o/w- 
nio{n-)y opinion, + dim. suffix -aster, used ad- 
jectively, as in olivasier,] I. a. Unduly at- 
tached to ouo^s own Opinion, or stiff in adher- 
ing to it ; characterized by opinionativeness. 

Men are so far in love with their own ofdniastre conceits, 
as they cannot patiently endure oppoRition. 

Raleigh, Arte of Empire, xiv. 

If you have no mercy upon them, yet spare your scKe, 
lost y«»u bejado the good galloway, your owno opiniaHler 
wit, and make the very conceit it selfe blush with spur- 
galling. Miltvfi, On Del of Bunib. licnionst. 

II. n. An opinionated nerson ; one who is ob- 
stinate in asserting or adhering to his own oi)in- 
ions. 

As for lesser projects, and those opiniasters which make 
up plebeian ijarties, I know my lines to be diametrall against 
them. 

lip. Gauden, 'I’ears of the (Jliun^h, Pref., p. 12. (JJavieg.) 

opiniastretyt (o-pin-i-as'tre-ti), n. [Also opl- 
niastrelCy opinidtrety, opiniatrity ; < OF. opini- 
astretCy F. opinidtreU, stubbornness of opinion, 
< opiniastre, stubborn in opinion : see opinias- 
ter,] Opinionativeness; stiffness or obstinacy 
in holding opinions. 

And little thinks Heretick madness she 
At God iiimsolf lifts up her despei-ate heels 
Whene’er her proud OjHnioJttretr 
Against Ecclosiastick Sanctions swells. 

J. Beaumont, J’syche, xvi. 203. 



Opiiiicus. 


n. tram. To oppose stubbornly. 

The party stUl tynniatred his election for veiy many days. 

Clarendm, Eellglon and Policy, vili. (Enoyc. Diet) 

opiniatretyt, n, Same as opiniastrety, 

1 was extremely concerned at his upiniatrety in leaving 
me. Pope. 

opiniatryt, n. Same as opiniastrety . 

opinicUB (o-pin'i-kus), n. [A feigned name, 
perhaps based on L. optnariy 
suppose: see opine,] A h<u*aldie ^ 
monster, half dragon and half 
lion. It is the crest (»f the Lon- 
don Company of Barber Sur- 
geons, and is perhaps used only 
in this instauee. 

opining (o-pi'ning), w. [Verbal 
n. of opiTiCy V.] Opinion ; notion. 

Very few examine the marrow and inside of things, but 
take them upon the cvetilt of customary opiningg. 

Jer. Taylor (i), Artif. liandsomeness, p. 131. 

opinion (o-pin'ypn), n, [< ME. opinion, opyn- 
uoun, oppinyon, < OF. F. opinion = Sp. opinion = 
Fg. opinido == It. opinione, oppinione, oppenione, 
< L. opimo{n-)y supposition, conjecture, opin- 
ion, < opinari, suppose, opine: see opine.] 1. 
A judgment fonned or a eonelusiou reached; 
especially, a judgment fornu'd on evhlenee that 
does not produce knowlodg<^ or certainty ; one’s 
view of a matter; what one thinks, as distin- 
guished from what one knows to he true. 

ril]eir oftyr folottis ane lytil Irecty of the Instruccioun 
of the Aguris of annes and of the blasoning of the saniyn, 
eftir the fraynclio opinyon. 

Hart. MS., quoted in Booke r»f Precedence (E. E. T. S., 
fextra st'r.), Forewords, p. xix. 

So moche hathe the Erthe in roundnesse, and of heghte 
envlroun, aftre myn opynytmn and myn iindirstondyngc. 

Mandeville, 'Pravcls, p. 18G. 

Opinion ... is the admitting «»r receiving any proposi- 
tion for true upon argtimente or pro«»fH tliat ju*e found ti» 

f tcrsiiaUc us to receive it as true, without certain know- 
e<igc that it is so. 

Locke, nunian Understanding, IV. xv. 3. 
By opinion then Is iiieaut not merely a lower degree of 
persuasion, a more ftajbh', belief, but a belief held as the 
result of inference and not of direct percei)tion. 

Encyc. Brit., VIII. 741. 
SpeciAcully — (a) ’I’lio estimate which one foims regarding 
persons or tilings with reference to their character, quali 
ties, etc. : as, to have a poor npinwn. of u man's honesty, 
or of the eflicienoy of some arrangement or eiuitrlvaneo ; 
a pour opinion of one's self. 

1 liave boiigiit 

Golden opinions from all sorts of people. 

Shok., Macbeth, 1. 7. 33. 

(6) Favorable judgment or estimate ; cstim .lion. 
However, I have no opinvni of these things. Bacon. 


opiniastroust (6-pin-i-as'tru8), a. [< opiniaster 
+ -ons,] 8am’o as opiniaster. Milton. 
opiMatet (o-piu'i-at), v. t. [For ^opinate, < L. 
opinattts.pp. of opinari, think, suppose: see 
opine. For opmiate, opiniative, uo L. basis aji- 
pears.] To maintain dogmatically or obsti- 
nately. 

They did opiniaUt two principles, not distinct only, but 
contrary the one to the other. Barrow, Works, 11. xii. 

opiniatet (o-pin'i-at), a. [For ^opinate,< Ij, opi- 
natus: see opmate, v.] Chiiiiioiiated ; obstinate 
in opinion. Bp. Bedell, To Mr. Woddesworth, 

p. 325. 

Opiniatedf (o-pin'i-a-ted), a. [< opiniatc + -ed'^.] 
Unduly attacliod to one’s own opinions, 
opiniativet (o-pin'i-a-tiv), a. [^ .OF. opiniatif, 
oppiniatif; as (miniate + -ice, Cf. oidnative, 
opinionative,] 1. Stiff in adhering to precon- 
ceived opinions or notions; opinionative. 

As touching your conuersation, yo are too niiiche obsti- 
nate, and in the maner of disputation extremely ojnniaiim. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 371. 

2. Imagined ; not proved ; of the nature of mere 
opinion. 

’Tis the more difllcult to find out verity, because It is 
in such inconsiderable proportions scattered in a mass of 
opiniative nncertaiiitios, like the silver in Hiero's crown 
of gold. OlanvUle, Vanity of Dogmatizing, viL 

opiniatively (o-pin'i-a-tiv-li), adv. In an opin- 
iative manner; conceitedly, 
opiniativeness (o-pin'i-a 7 tiv-nes), n. The state 
of being opiniative ; undue stiffness in opinion, 
opiniatort (o-pin'i-a-tor), 71, [For opinator, 

q. y.J One who holds obstinately to his own 
opinion ; an opinionative person. 

Unless, instead of an able man, you desire to have him 
an insignificant wrangler, opiniatorin discourse, and prid- 
ing himself in contradicting others. 

Locke, Education, § 189. 

opiniatret, a. Same as opiniaster, 

Op^atret; V, [< opiniatre, a,] I. intram. To 
cling obstinately to one’s own opinions. North, 
Axamen, p. 649 . 


It is not another man’s opinion can make me happy. 

Burton, Anal, of Mel., p. 172. 

(c) Judgment or perainision, held more or loss intelligent- 
ly or firmly ; conviction : often in the plural : as, one's im)- 
liticul opinions. 

How long halt yo l)etwoen two ttjnniotis? if the Lord l)o 
God, follow him ; but if limil, tlien follow him. 

1 Ki. xviii. 21. 

When we speak of a man’s opinions, what do we mean 
but the collection <if notions wliieh Ju* happens to have, 
and does not oasily part with, though he has neithor suf- 
llciont proof nor firm grasp of tlicniY 

,/. II Neunnan, (iram. of Assent P« 55- 

(d) A judgment or view regarded as influenced more by 
sontiment or feeling tlian by reason ; especially, views so 
hold by many at once, colleetivrly regardtsd as constituting 
a social force which tends to control the minds of men and 
dotennine thtdr action. 

Time’s office is to fine the hate of foes, 

To eat up ernu-h by opinion bred. 

Shak., Lucrocc, 1. 937. 

And I am afraid niy former liigb tJsteem of his preach- 
ing was more out of mnnion than judgment. 

Pepys, Diary, I. 18.3. 

Opinion, whether well or ill foiindt d, is the governing 
principle of human attairs. A. Hamilton, Works, I. 58. 
(ef) Common notion lU idea , iielief. 

Tlie opinion of fbelief in | Faeries and elfes Is very old, and 
yet sticketh veiy religiously in the inyndes of some. 

Spenser, 8hep. (Jal., .June, Glossc. 

Hence ariseth the furious endeavour of godless and ob- 
durate sinners to extinguish in tliemselvcs the opinum of 
[belief inj God. Umker, Eccles. Polity, vi. 3. 

(/) Rumor; report 

And whan no ye liere tiatells and opynyouns of hatels, 
drede ye not ; filr it })lh<»veth these thlnges to be don, but 
not yi£ anoon is tlie onde. Wydif, Mark xiii. 7. 

Bu8> (tpitvUm is an idle fwd. 

That as asciiool-roil keeps a child in awe. 

Ford, 'Tis Pity, v. .3 

Uj) A professional Judgment on a case submitted for ex 
amination : as, a legal or medical opinion. 

2t. Staudiug in tbc eyes of one’s neighbors or 
society at large ; reputation ; especially, favor- 
able reputation ; credit. 

Thou hast redeem’d thy lost opinum. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 48. 


opinloxiist 

What opinion will the matiaging 
Of this affair bring to my wisdom ? 

Beau, and F/., Thierry and Theodoret, ill. 2. 
1 mean you have the opinion 
Of a valiant gontleiuan. Shirley, Gamostor. 

3t. Dogmatism ; opinionativeness. [Kare.] 

Your reasons at dinner liave been sharp and sententious ; 
. . . witty without affection, audacious without iiiipu- 
dency, leariu‘d without opinion, and strange without her- 
esy. Shak., L. L. L., v. 1. 6. 

Inda^tory suspenBlon of oplnlont. >^oe indapatory 
— Oath of opinion, in Scots law, same as opinion evi- 
dence.— Ovifaon evidence, InfttK’, testimony which may 
be received from skilled witnesses or experts to matters 
of fact the knowUnige of which rests partly in opinion : 
as whether a person was sane, or whether a ship was sea- 
worthy. ( ’all t‘d i n Scots law oath oj opinion. — Per ouriam 
opinion, in law, an opinion concurred in by the whole 
bench ; more specifically, one expressed as “by the court," 
or *‘per curiani," without indli*atlng which judge drew It 
up.— Public opinion, the yn-evalling view, in u given com- 
munity, on any matter of general coiu'ern or intei'est ; also, 
such views collectively. 

Onr goveimmont rests In public oinnion. Whoever can 
change public opinion can change the government practi- 
cally just so much. Public oinnion , on any suiijeci, always 
has a “central idea," f 1 * 011 ) which all its minor thoughts 
radiate. Lincoln, The Ocntni y, XXXIV. lOO. 

~ Bim. 1. Belief, Conviction, etc. (see persuasion) ; senti- 
ment, notion, idea, view', iniyiression. 

opiniont opinion, «.] To 

think; opiiio. 

That the soul and the angels are devoid of quantity and 
dimension is generally opinioned. GlanvUte, Seep. Sci. 

opinionable (o-pin'yqu-»-bl), a. [< opinion + 
-able.] (’ni>ablt* of boing mado mattor of opin- 
ion; admitling of a variety of ojiinions: op- 
]) 0 Hed to dogniatii^ Bp, Elli(‘ott. 

opinionastertf a. [< opinion ■+■ -aster: soo opini- 
aster.] Ujiinionated. 

A man . . . im»st passionate and 

Vepys, Diary, July 3, 160(1. 

opinionatet(o-pin'y(>n-at ),a. [< opinion + -ate^ .] 
Having an ojdnion or belief; liaving a view or 
belief of a kind indicated; stiff in opinion; firm- 
ly or inniuly adhering to one’s own o])inion ; ob- 
stinate in opinion. 

Strabo dlvidetli the Chaldienns Into sects, Ondioni, Bor- 
siponi, and others, diversly opinionate ot the same things. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. (W. 

op ini onated (p-i>in'y()n-a-t(‘d), f/. [< ojunionatv 
+ -ed'^,] Same as opinionate, and now the usual 
form. 

People of clear heads iu‘o what the woi'ld (‘alls opiuMni- 
ated. Slienstone. 

You arc not in the least opuUonated: it is simply your 
good fortune to look upon the affairs of the world from 
the right jioint of view. 

C. 1). Warner, Backlog Studios, p. 29. 

opinionatelyt (p-piti 'y on-at-li ), udr, Obstinato- 
\y ; eon(*eite(ily. 

Opinionatistt (p-iiin'yon-a-tist), n. [< opinion- 
ate + Au opinionated jierson; an opin- 

ionist. 

If we would hearken to the x>erni('ioiiH eoiinsels of some 
such opinionatists. 

Fenton, Sermon bef. the lUdv. of Oxford, ji. 11. 

opinionative (p-pio'yon-a-tiv), o. u opinion- 
ate + -ive, (T opinative, opintalire.] (Con- 
trolled iiy i>r(*coneeived notions; unduly at- 
tached to one’s own ojiinions. 

What pestilential intluences IliegeniuH of nilhnMiasme 
or opinionative zeal lias U|mhi (Ik* ]njblickt‘ peaei* Is so evi- 
dent fn)m experiiinee that it m eOes not be prov’d from 
reason. Bp. Parker, JMutonick i'hilos., p, 76. 

Oil! what have 1 done to >on, that ,\on should name 
that insident Intruder A eonll«b!nl npniwnative Fop? 

Steele, (Jrief A-Ia-Mode, ii. 1. 

opinionatively (o-l>ni iv-li ), adv. Tn an 
0 [)inionativo nnuiner; wit h undue fondness for 
one’s own ojiiinons; sliihboridy. 

opinionativeness (v i in'ypn-a-fiv-nes), «. The 
state or ehni'Metor of being opinionative; ex- 
cessive attiK'lnnont to om*’.s own opinions; ob- 
stinacy in oidnion. 

opinionatort (p-pin'yon-fi-tpr), 71 , [< opimon- 

at( + -or. VL opinatdr, opfniator.] One wlio 
is inclined to form or adopt opinions without 
sufficient knowledge; an oidnionative person. 
South, Works, I. viii. 

opinioned (p-pin'yond), a. [< opinion + 
Attached to particular opinions; conceited; 
opinionated. 

opinionist (o-pin'ynn-ist), n. f< ojiinion + -wf.] 

1. ( )uc wlio is unduly attached to his own opin- 
ions. 

Every cunceited opinionist sets up an infallible chair in 
ids own brain. GlanirUle, To Albius. 

2. [cap.] One of a religious body in tlie fifteenth 
century whicli rejected the Pojie because he 
did not conform to the ])ov(‘Hy of Jesus Christ. 



opipaxooB 

opiparous (o-pip'a-rus), a. [< L. opiparus^ rich- 
ly lurnished, suinptiiouB, < li. ops ((^)y riches, 
4" pararc^ furnish. J SumptuoiiH. [Rare.] 
8wcot odours and lierfuiiies, prenerouB wines, (^parous 
faro, <Vc. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 812. 

opiparously ( o-pi]>'a-riiH-li ), adv. Sumptuously. 

WalorhoHsv, Apology for Learning p. 93. 
opisometer (()p-i-Hom'e-t6r), n. ott/ow, be- 

hitid, hiiekward, af?ain, + ptrpovj measure.] An 
instnimont for nnuisurinf? curved lines upon a 
map. The instrument consists of a wheel turning as a 
nut upon a screw. Tlie wheel, hehig brought hard up to 
a stop, or to a mark indicated by a pointer, is rolled over 
the line on the map so as to unscrew it, and is then rolled 
back ovei* the scale to its former position. 

The contents of Mr. Stanford's shop seemed to have 
been scattered about the room, and Bell had armed her- 
self with an f>puromcter, which gave her quite an air of im- 
porianee. W. Black, Phaeton, ill. 

Opistharthri (op-is-tUiir'tlm), v. pi fNL., < 
(ir. oTTtadt'Vy behind, 4- apOpav^ joint.] A sub- 
order of iS(juali or sharks, huvinfi the palato- 
(piadrato apparatus connected with the postor- 
bital processes of the skull, the mouth inferior, 
the branchial apertures six or seven in number, 
and only one dorsal tin. They are represented 
by the cow-sharks or Notidanidw, 
0piBtharthr0U8(op-is-t-har'thrus), a. { < Or. oma- 
tiyvy behind, + hf^Bnov^ joint.] Of or pertaining 
to, or having tlio cnaraetors of, the Opistharthri, 
Opisthen (o-pis'tlien), w. [1 nL.,< binaBrv, 
beliind.] *A hinder or rear jjart of the body of 
an animal. 

opisthion (o-pis'tlii-on), pi. opistUia (-li). 
[NL., < Ot! uniaBioVj neat, of oiriaBio^y hinder, < 
bTTiadeVj behin<l.] Tlie middle of tlie fiosterior 
boundary of tlm foramen magnum of the skull, 
opposite the basion. craniometry, 
opisthobrancll (o-i)i8'tho-brangk), n, and a, I. 
n, A member of the Opisthohranchiata, 

II, a. Having posterior gills ; specifically,- of 
or pertaining to the Opisthohrancfiiata, 
Opisthobranchia (p-pis-tho-brang'ki-ll), n, pi 
j^L., < Or. bmaOev* behind’, 4- ppayx^^i 
Same as Opisthohranvhiata, 
Opisthobrancliiata (o-pls-tho-brang-ki-a' tit), 
w. pi, [NL., as Opistfiohrancliia 4- •ata'^.'] An 
order of (rasteropodn having the gills behind the 
heart; o])poBed to Vrosohranchinta. They have a 
relatively large foot and small visceral hump, with short 
luantle-flaT), iiehind which is the anus. 'They arc usually 
shcll-Iess in the adult state, and many of them lose the 
ctenidlal gills and inantle-flup, respiration being eifected 
by very diversiform suppleiiicutary ri’gans. Hence the 
equally various methods of subdivision of the order, and 
the application to its divisions of oxceptionully numerous 
names ending in -Irraiwhia, The npisthobranchs are ma- 
rine and littoral gastrojwds of more or less slug-llke as- 
pect, and many of them are known as Hea-dupH, sea-hares, 
sea-leinwis, etc. See Nudibramhiatn, Tectibratwhiata. 

opisthobranclliate (o-pis-tho-braug'ki-at), «. 
and n. I. a. In Molhmut, liaving tho gills in 
such a j)Osition that the blood must take a for- 
ward course to reacli tlu^ heart. 

II. An opisthobranch. 
opisthobranenism (o-pis-lhp-brang'kizm), n, 
[< opisthoh ranch 4- -ism.’] Disposition of tlie 
gills of a raollusk behind tho heart; the charac- 
ter of being opisthobranchiate ; distinguished 
from prosohrati ch ism. 

Opistnocoelia (o-pis-tho-se'li-ji), w. j)l. [NI i., < 
Or. birmOtv^ Indiind, 4- Ao//of, hollow.] A subor- 
der of Crocodilia named by Owen, containing 
extinct reptiles with oiiisthocodous vertebraj, 
as in the genera Strtptos^toudylus and Octiosau- 
rus, of Mesozoic age. It is placed by later wi’it- 
ers with the dinosaiirian reiitiles. 
opisthocOBlian (p-pis-thd-se'li-an), a. and v. 
[< Opislhimcp/ia 4“'-«w.] I, a. 1. Hollow or con- 
cave beliind, as a verti^bra ; a])pliod to vertebra) 
whose l)odit‘s or cenjira are concave on the pos- 
terior f ac e 2 . H aving () pisthocoslian vertebree, 
as a reptile; of or iiertaining to the Opisihocaiia, 
II, n, A reptile witli opisthoccolian vertebra), 
or belonging to the order Opisthocailia, 
opisthocoelous (<>-i>i s-thp-se 'lus), a. [< Gr. bma- 
wc, behind, 4* hollow.] Same as opis- 

thocadian. 

opisthocome (p-pis'tho-kdm), w. A bird of the 
genus Opisthovomm ; a lioactzin. 

Oplsthocomi (op-is-thok'p-mi), n.pl. [NL., pi. 
of Opisthocomus, q. v. ] An onh*r of birds, repre- 
sented by th(‘ genus OpisilKaumtus. it is an anom- 
alous group, the sole surviving reprosentative of an an- 
cestral type of birds related to the (JaUincc. See Opistko- 
cmddce. UetcrLnmvrphos is a sytionyin. 

Opisthocoinidse (o-pis-thp-kom'i-de), n. pi. 
(Nlj., < Opisthordmns + Uda.] A family of 
birds alone representing the order 
typifi(‘d by the genus Opisthocomusy having an 
enormous’ crop and anomalous sternum and 
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shoulder-girdle. The keel of the iternuxn la cut away 
in front, ana the sides of the bone are double-notched be- 
hind ; the claviele is ankylosed with the coracoid and 
with the sternal manubrium. 

opisthocomine ^p-is-thok'o-min), a, [< ppis- 
thocomus + -twc2.] Pertaining to the Opistho-’ 
comuhVy or having their characters. 

opisthocomous (oiHis-thok'o-mus), a, [< NL. 
opisthocomnsy < Gr. bmoBoKopogy wearing the hair 
long behind, lit. having hair behind, < bmaOeVy 
behind, 4- the hair: see cow«2.] Having 
an occipital crest, as the hoaetzin. 

Opisthocomus (op-is-thok'p-mus), w. [NL. ; 
see opisthocotn'Ons,] The only known genus of 


opiitaiotle 




Hoaetzin iOptsthocomus ertstatus). 

O^mthocomidw. There is but one species, O, 
hoaetzin or O, cristaius, of South America. See 
hoaetzin. Also called Orthocorys and Sam, 
opisthodome (o-pis'tho-ddm), n, [< opisthodo- 
inoSy q. V.] Same as opisthodomos, 
opisthodomos, opisthodomus (op-is-thod'o- 
nios, -mus), n, f< Gr. biriadofiopm;, a back room, 
< bmrrBt'Vy behind, 4* (Upog, house: see dome^.] 
In Or, arch.y an open vestibule within the por- 
tico at tho end benind the cella in most ancient 
peripteral or dipteral temples, coiTOsponding 



to the prouaos at the principal end, into which 
opens the main entrance. Also called epinaos 
and posUcuvi. 

OpistnodOHt ((l-pis'tho-dont), a, [< Gr. bntaOtVy 
beliind, 4- o6oh^ (odovr-) = E. tooth,] Having 
back teeth only. 

opisthogastric (o-pis-tbo-gas'trik), a. [< Gr. 
on'/af/n', Doliind, 4- yaariip^ stomach, 4* -»c‘.] Be- 
hind the stomach. 

Opisthofflossa (o-pis-tho-glos'ft), n. pi. [NIj., < 
Gr. bKimft'Vy behind, 4- yAakrua, tongue.] Iii Gtin- 
thor’s classification, one of three primary di- 
visions of salient batrachians, correlated with 
Aylossa and Proteroglmsay having the tongue 
attached in front and free behind. It contained 
18 families, or nearly all of the order, and was 
divided into Oxydaetyla and Platydactyla, 

opisthoglossal (d-pis-tho-glos'al)’, a. [As opis- 
thoylossa 4- -at.] Free behind and fixed in 
front, as the tongue of an opisthoglossate am- 
phibian. 

opisthoglossate (o-pis-tho-glos'at), o. [As opis- 
thoylossa 4- -ate^.] Pertaining to the (kjdstho- 
alossa, or having their characters. 

0pistll0gl3mhia (o-pis-t ho-glif 'i-a), n. pi [NL . , 
C Gr. bmaffevy behind, 4-’ carving.] A 

group of OphidtOy or serpents, in which some of 
the posterior maxillary teeth are grooved. 

opistnoglyphic (o-pis-thp-glif 'ijc), a. TAs opis- 
thoylyjm 4* -iV;.] ‘ Having ^ooved back teeth ; 
of or pevtaiiiing to the O})isthoylyphia. 

Opistnognatliiae (6-pis-thog-natli'i-de), n, pi 
[NL., < opistkoynathns : see opisthoynathovs,] 
A family of fishes, related to the blennies and 
star-gazers, containing 2 genera, Opisthoynathus 


Opisihognathus nigromarginatus, 

and OnathvpopSy with about 12 species, inhabit- 
ing rocky bottoms of tropical seas, 
opisthop^athous ((m-is-thog'na-thus), a. [< 
KL. opisthoynathus, s Gr. omadev, behind, 4- yvd- 
jaw. ] In anthropol , having retreating jaws 
or teeth : the opposite of proynathous. 
opisthograph (o-pis'tho-grfif), n. [< Gr. bma- 
B6ypa6i)^y written on the back, < bmadev, behind, 
4- ypa<l>eiv^ write.] 1 . In classical antiq., a manu- 
script written, contrary to custom, on the hack 
as well as the front of the roll of papyrus or 
parchment. — 2. A slab inscribed on the back as 
well as the front, the side bearing the original 
inscription having been turned to tho wall, and 
tho other side utilized for a later inscription. 

Not a few of tlie slabs, it is discovered, have done double 
duty, bearing; a pagau inscription on one side, and ai^iris- 
tian one on the other. These are known as c^istJimraphs, 

Eneyc. BrU.,\. 209. 

opisthographic (o-pis-thil-graf'ik), a. [< opis- 
thoyrajfdi 4- 4c,] Written or printed on both 
si lies, as a roll of parchment or papyrus, 
opistnograpliy (op-is-thog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. as if 
*b7ri(T0o}pa<j>ia,\ O7r/flr0(5ypa0of, written on the back: 
see opisthoqraph.] The practice of writing upon 
tho back o# an}4hing ; especially, writing on the 
hack as well as the front of a roll of papyrus 
or parcdimeiit. Bee opisthoyraph. 

Opisthomi (op-is-thdW), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
birioBev, behind, 4- w/zof, shoulder. ] An order 
of physoclist teleost fishes, (o) in Cope's classifi- 
cation, the same as the family Notacanthidm. (b) In Gill’s 
system, a group containing the Notacanthidee and MoMta- 
cembelidw, and defined as the ieleusts with c-tjmpletely dif- 
ferentiated Jaws, scapular arch discrete from the skull and 
BiiBpeiided from tho vertebral column, tho dorsal fin rep- 
resented by spines, and the ventrals abdominal or none. 

OpisthoinldSB (op-is-thom'i-de), n, pi. [NL., < 
Opisthomuni 4- -idw.] A family of rhabdocce- 
lous turbellari an 8, typified by the genus ()j>istho- 
mum, having tlie mouth at tho oihsthen or pos- 
terior end of the body, leading into a tulpilar 
jirotrusiblo pliaiynx. See cut at lihabdocuila, 
opisthomous (op-is-tho'mus), a. Pertaining to 
tlie Opisihomiy or having their characters. 
Opistnomum (o-pis'lho-rnum), n, (NL., iiTeg. 
for * Ojmthostomu m , < Gr. birojBfv, behind, 4- 
arb/m, month.] Tho typical genus of Opisthomi- 
da\ O, pallidum is an example. 
Opisthophthalma (o-pis-thof-tharmll), n.pl 
[NL., < Gr. bTctofiev, behind, 4- eye.] 

A group of rostriferoiiH gastropods with the 
eyes sessile on the back, between or rather be- 
hind the bases of the tentacles, containing the 
families Acicididw and Pissoellidw. J. E. Gray, 
Opisthopterse (op-is-thop'te-re), n, pi [NL., 
fern. pi. of OpisthonleruSy q. v.] In Giintheris 
classification of fisnes, a subfamily of Siluridw, 
containing South American catfishes. 
C^isthopterUB (op-is-thop'te-ms), n, [NL., < 
Gr. brnmirv, behind, 4- Trrepdv’ wing, tin.] A ge- 
nus of siluroid fishes, giving name to the Opis- 
thopterw. Gill, 1861. 

OpiBthopulmonate (o-pis-tho-pul'mo-nat), a. 
[< Gr.^TTwtyfv, behind, 4-L.pw?wo(w-),alung: see 
pulmona te,] Having posterior lungs: applied to 
those pulmonate gastropods in which the pulmo- 
nary sac is posterior, tne ventricle of the heart 
anterior, the auricle posterior, and the pallial re- 
gion small: the opposite oi prosopulmonate. 
opiBthosphendone (o-pis-tho-sfen'do-ue), n, 
[< Gr. oTrfaOooipevdfm/ (see 
def.), < birtaOev, behind, 

4- a sling, a 

head-band : see sphen- 
done.] In ancient Greek 
female costume, a usual 
mode of dressing the 
hair, in which a plain 
or ornamented baud, 
broad in the middle and 
narrow at tho ends, sup- 
ported the mass of hair 
behind the head and was 
fastened in front, it Is 
distinguished from the kekry* 
pbaluB in that it does not cover the top of the head. 
sphendone. 

opiBthotic (op-is-tbot'ik), a, and n. [< Gr. 
OTTiadev, behind, 4- (tin; (btr-), oar (> uriKdg, of the 
ear): see otic,] I. a. Posterior and otic; of 



Opisthosphendone. 
(From a Greek red-figured 
vase.) 

Bee 



O|>l0t2l0tiio 

or pertalniag to the opisthotic : correlated with 
promo, mdpteroUc. See oUc, 


4129 

ment^ a solution of soap in alcohol with the 
addition of camphor and essential oils : hence 
sometimes called HoapAininient, 


In existing Amphibia, a protttic ossiacatlon appears to somenmes cane ,oon\ 

be very constant. The constant existence of distinct OpOUI^Za (op-o-mi 74 ), [NL. (Fallen, 1820) 


thottC and eplotlo elements is doubtful. 

HuadUy, Anat. Vert., p. 1B2. 

H, n. The postero-inferior petrosal bone; 
one of the otic elements, the posterior and in- 
ferior ossification of the periotic capsule, which 
contains the essential 
ing 


prob. < Gr, face, aspect, + fivia, a fly (con- 
fused with fivteiv, suck).J The typical genus 
of Opomyzidm, it comprises small, somewhat linear 
flies of a yellowish color, often with spotted wings, found 
in meadow-grass. Ab<iut 20 European and 1 North Amer- 
ican species are known. 


oppUatlon 

hath a baft nnder her beUy, out of which ahe will letforOi 
her young ones, and take them in again at her pleasure. 
The other is the flying Squerril. , ...... .w 

S, Clarke, Kour ITantations in America (1670X p. 14. 

The posmm is found no where but in America. He is 
the wonder of all the land animals. 

J, Lawfson, History of Carolina, p. 198. 

2. A name of sundry other marsupials : as, the 
uTBine opossum (that is, the ursine dasyitro); the 
vulpine opossum (the vulpim^ phalangist). 


toiLBthees«enttelauaitoryapparat,«,f^^^^^ dSS:Xidr(o7I^ir/U.o) [NL., < Ofio- opi&S A very 

A small family of i/«so<te oca- small marsupial maii.mal of Australia, Acre- 
represented by the genus hates pygmo'us; the ])ygniy petaunst, one of 

^ OPOXlttP^<?f>« A Middle ’Knglisl» form of wpOM. the flying-phalangers. See /irrebufc**. 

Of or opononet, adv. A Middle English fortii of upon^ opOSSUm-Bhrew (9-1^’” nni-shro), v. An insec- 
” om tivorous mammal of the genus Sokuodon, 

opopanax (6-pop'a-naks), n. [= F. opoponax, opOSSUm-shrimp (o-pos'um-sliriiup), w. A schi- 
< L. opopanax, < Or. hiTOTniva^^ Iho juice of the zopodous crustacoan or shrimp ol the family 
plant nava^, < juice, + miva^ (ulso itavask^, 
neut, of Travesye, all-healing), a plant: bog pan- 
acea,‘\ 1 . A gum-resin c(uisi8tiiig of a concreted 
juice obtaine<l from the roots of a plant of the 
genus Opopanax (see def. 2). it is employed in por- 
fumcry, and was long cstcMuncfl in medicine as an anti- 
spasmodic, etc., but is now little used except in the Kost, 


See cuts under Crocodilia and Esox. 
opisthotonic (o-pis-tho-ton'ik), «. [< Gr. bmo^ 
^ToviKdg, pertaining to opisthotonos, < ‘ 

Tovog, opisthotonos: see opisthotonos,'] 
pertaining to opisthotonos; characterized by, 
resulting from, or exhibiting opisthotonos. 

The opisthotonic attitiicle was maintained even during 
Bleep. Lancet, No. 8440, p. 207. 

opisthotonos, opisthotonus (op-is-thot'o-nos, 
-nus), n, [L., \ Gr. bmMrovog, also oTTiahorovki, 
a disease in which the limbs are drawn back, < 
hirufObTovog, drawn back, < bmaBrv, behind, back, 
4- rdvEiv, stretch.] A tonic spasm in which the 
body is bent backward. Dunglison. 
opisthural (d-pis'thu-ral), a, [< opisthura + 
-«/.] Of or pertaining to the opisthure. »/. A. 
Ryder, Compare epural, hypural. 
opisthure (6-pis'thfuO, W. [< Gr. hmndtv, behind, 
+ ovpa, the’tail.] The posterior end of the cau- 
dal axis of certain Ashes and embryos of fishes, 
which degenerates into a rudimentary organ, or 
becomes absorbed in the permanent caudal liii 
developed in front of it. ♦/. A. Ryder. 
opium (6'pi-um), w. [In ME. opiv, opye, < OF. 
opie (SCO opie)] F. opium = 8p. Pg. opio = It. 
oppio = D. G. 8w. Dan. opium, < L. ojnum, opion 
(cf. Bulg. oJioH, ofion. = 8orv. ajijun, < Turk. 
afyun = Pers. ifyhn = Hind, aphim, afim, ofyun, 
< Ar. afyun), ( Gr. bmuv, poiipy-juice, opium, < 
birbg, jiiice, i. e. vegetable juice, sap.] The iii- 


liOdanum, aspalathuin, opoiMnnx, mnanthe. 

i»*. Jonson, Cynthia’s llevela, v. 2. 

2, [cap.] [NTj. (Koch, 182;")).] A genus of um- 
belliferous plants of the tribe Vcucedanea', Mysidm 
characterized by fruit with many oil-tnbes and 
thickened margins, and by the aliscnce of calyx- 



( )[K»ssi I ti 1 - sh r li n |> ( Afy rr ' 


SO called because thi^ femnleK carry 

their eggs in pouches between the thoracic legs. 
„ — , . Heo My sis. 

teeth. There are 2 or .S species, of Houlhorn Europe and opoteiodont (o-pot'e-ro-don1 ), u. and w. I, a. 


the Orient. I’liey are pereiiiihd liei bs ith pinnate leaves 
and compound umbels with few siiiuH bracts and yellow 
flowers. O. Chironium is the source ol the drug opoj)anax. 
See liercvles's allheal, under Uerrtden. 

OPOrice (o-por'i-se), n. [E., < Gr. urripiKy, fern, of 
oTTMfjtKoi:, made of fruit, < bir^pa, dial, bnupy, bmipa, 
the end of summer, or early antimin, also the 
fruits of autumn.] A medicine iirepared from 
several autumnal fruits, purlicularly quinces, 
pomegranates, etc., and wine, formerly used in 
dysentery, diseases of the stomach, et(*. 


spiRsatod juic(M)f/\fp«m-^/^^^^^^^^^^^^ OPOropoUstt (op-d^ron^Vlist), w. '[< Gr. biru- 

cultivated from early antiquity tor the Hake 


of this product. See po^ipy^ and Pajuimp, The 


made in the partly ripened capsules or heads still on the 

S lant. It soon thickens, is collected by scraping, and 

Headed into a homogeneous mass, forming then a red- 
dlBh.bn>wn sticky gum-llk<i substfiuce of bittc« taste and fo-nos'iim) n 

peculiar odor. Opium was known to the Greeks, but was OpOSSUm v9 ,iVii •!.. 


notmucli use<l belorethc seventeenth century; at present 
it is the iiKiSt important of all medicines, and its applica- 
tions the im»8t multifarious, the chief of them being for 
the relief of pain and the production of sloop. Its ha- 
bitual use is disastrous and ditflcult to break up. It is 
classed ra a stimulant narcotic-, acting almost exclusively 
on the central nervous systcan when taken Intonially; in 
largo quantities it is a pow erful narcotic poison, resulting 
in a coma characterized by great contraction of the pu- 
pils, iiiHOnsibility, and death. 'Phe chief active principle 
of opluiif Is morphia, but It al8<» contains at least sixteen 
other alkaloids, some of which have similar pi-operties. 
(See narcutinr.) 'J’hough opium can be produced in Eu- 
rope, the United States, etc., its commercial production 
is limited to countries where labor is cheap and the drug 
In common use, namely Turkey, Persia, Egyjit, India, and 
China. The Western market is supplied hugely ft-om Asia 
Minor. The Indian export goes chiefly to China. 

Sloop hath forsook and given me o’er 

To death’s benummlng opium as my only cure, 

Milton, S. A. , L 680. 

TiiiHa. opluzn, opium produced in India. — Opium Joint. 

See joirl, 71 ., 4.— Tincture of opium, the alcoholic ^lu- 
tlon of opium.— Vinegar of opium, same as black-drop. 
opium-eater (o'pi-um-G'''t6r), w. Ouo wJio ha- 
bitually uses opium in some form as a stimulant, 
opium-babit (6'pi-ura-hab^it), w. The liabitual 
use of opium or morphine as a stimulant. 8eo 
morphiomania. ^ 

Opium-linimeiit (d'pi-um-li n ''i-meut) , n. Soap- 
nnimeiit and laudanum. Also called anodyne 
liniment. 

opium-plaster (o'pi-um-plas^'tAr), n. Lead- 
plaster and Burgundy pitch with fi per cent, of 
extract of opium; the emplastrum opii ()f the 
United States and British PharrnacopoMas. 
Oplo-. An incorrect form sometimes used for 
Soph- in compound words, 
opobalsam (op-o-bal'sam), w. [= F. opohai- 
same, opobaUamuni = 8p. opohdlsamo =: Pg. It. 
opohalsamo, < LL. opohalsanium, < Gr. oKofiaA- 
aapov, tiie juice of the balsam-tree, < bi:bg, juice, 
+ (idhrafiov, balsam: see halsam,] A resinous 
juice, also called halm or halsam of Gilead, 8eo 
halm, 

0 p 0 bal 8 amum(op-o-bal'Ba-mura), w. [BL.: see 
wohalsam,] S&mo ab opobalsam, Jer. Taylor, 
Works (ed. 1835), II. 119. , , , , 

opodeldoc (op-6-del'dok), n, [AAbo opodeldoefc ; 
= F. opodeldocli, opodeAtoch ; appar. a made-up 
name, perhaps based on Gr. bTrog, juice.] It. 
A plaster said to have been invented by Mm- 
dereras.*^2. A saponaceous camphorated lini- 


6 f or pertaining to Ihe Opoterodonta, 

11 . w, (hie of the Opoterodonia. 
Opoterodonta, Opoterodontia (o-pot'^'e-ro- 
thiii'ta, -shi-ii), n, pi, [NL., prop. ^Uopotero- 
dontaioie.,<(ir. bnonpog, either, 4- bbnug {obovrO 
= E. tooth.] A suborder of Ophidia, contain- 
ing angiostomatous or scolei'ophidian seri>ents 
of small size and resiutibling worms, having a 
contracti'd non-distensible month and imper- 
fect vision. 'I’he opistliotie bone is intercalatotl in the 
crmihil walls, the palatines bound the ehoaiiic behind, the 
etlmiotiiibinals partly nH»f oviT the mouth, the maxillaiT 
bone is vcrtictil and free, and there are no ectopto^golds 
and no pube.s. ’Ihe suborder is eoiiterminous with the 
family Typfdopidu', ami is also called RpanodoiUa. See 

oppidan (oi)'i-diui), a. and n. [< OF. oppulatn, 

\ L. oppidanus, of or in a town, < oppidnm, OL. 
oppedum, a wall(‘<1 town, perhaps < before, 
toward, + ^jwttnm (ef. Tedum, a town in Lati- 
nm), (.‘onntry, = Gr. Trnior, a plain.] I, a. Per- 
taining to a* town; tow^n. 

The temporal government of Rome, and atfalrs. 

^ Howell, bettors, I. 1. 88. 

II. n. If. An inhabitant of a town. 

The tmpidninM, in the mean time, were not to 

trouble us. A HW, AimalH Unlv. Oxford, an. 1828. 

2. At Eton Gollogis a student, who is not on the 
foiiudatioM, andw'ho hoards with one of Ihemiis- 
tors or witli a private family in the town; dis- 
tinguished from a volletjvr. 

oppigneratet, oppignoratet (o-nig'iuj-rai, -no- 
rat), r. t. [< L. oppif/yerafns (Mli. hIso oppifp 
7 ioraius), pp. of oppignenur (> F. opptgnorrr), 
ph'dge, pawn, <0^ Ix'fon*, A-pignrrair, i»ledgo; 
Bvo jngnrrafe.] To phxlgo; pawn. ,, 

oppignorationt (o-pig-no-ru/slion), n. [< 
opjagnoration, < M L. ns it ^oit)tignorotio{n~), \ L. 
oppignerare, pledge ; see oppignvratr. j I h(^ act 
of i)iedging, or giving security; a pawning. 

The form and manner ol KWiMiring . . . hy opjnpjwra^ 
turn., or engaging ..f some go...i which wo would not lose ; 
as, “ Our rejoicing in rln ihI,’ oiir kmI vat ion, God s help, Ac. 

* Up /l/if/irick, .Stiinions, V. 74 . (7>ainc«.) 

OPPilate (o]>'i-lat), r. /.; pvoi. imd pp. oppilaied, 
VPr. opptfafnoi. [<1-'. oppilatms, p]). of oppilare, 
stoT> np, < oh,' hofoiv, + pilarr, ram down; cf. 
(Jr. TTf/ffi', ('onipj'ess, pr(*SH dow’U, telt.] lo 
crowd together; fill with obstructions. (U)ek- 

theim«vo..n (l.'eKronM.I ratliei; slowly aiidawk- S,, == 

<Jd.. oppdatto{n-), < L. oppdart , Mto]> up. s(‘o 
oppil((i(^.^ The act of filling or crowding to- 
getlier; a stopping by r(‘dundant matter; ob- 


4- TTw/ifiv, sell.] A fruit-Hcllcr ; a fruiterer. 

A certain man stood at a fruiterer’s stall, 01 oporopoliHt's, 
if you ’d have it in Greek. 

limley, tr. of t’olhKiuh s of Erasmus, I. 429. 

^ [Formerly also 0}nts- 

som; alsoVaiid still in rural use, aVibr. possum, 
formerly poswue we; Aiiht. Ind.] 1. An Ameri- 
can marsupial mammal of ine family DideU 
phyidfe (wliicb see for technical eiiaracters). 
They have the four kinds of teeth which earnivorous quad- 
rupeds regularly possess (inoisoi'H, e.anines, jironiolars, and 
molars), and are oiniiivoroiis, eating flesh and carrioii, rep- 
tiles, insects, and fruits. Tliehend is conical, and the snout 
somewhat resembles that of a pig ; the ears are large, leafy , 
and nmnded; the 
eyes are small ; the 
whiskers are long ; 
the legs are of pro- 
|)ortiuiiate length ; 
both fore and hind 
paws iu*e flve-toed, 
fashioned like 
hands, especially 
the hind ones, 
which have an <q»- 
pusablo thumb ; 

and the tail is gen- 
erally long, scaly, 
and prehensile, so 
that the animal can 
hang by It. The 
pelage is coarse ; 
the body is stout, 
and in size ranges 
from that of a large 
cat to that of a 
small rat. Most 
female opossums 
liavo on the belly a 
pouch containing 
the teats, inb» 
which the young 

trenidySl ainriln^^^^ The Vli-glnia' oiKwsum has 

rruiieiy 0 “''*** " mm innnwotintt at tt birth. 



(. nnnnon OiJossum (Lh'iirifhys viret- 
nut M ft). 

they are born. 'I’hey are iMirn ex- 


wanlly hnt In- inori- nl home In tro.®, ami aomc of thu ap.v 
dm are a.iimtl<; Thoiiuli Hmy arc unclranly. tho llrah la 
wWtt mia c»i«Hiiany U« the autumn, w lieu they 

feed much on fruds. and become as fat as pigs. 1 hey corn- 
monlvaDPeiu- stupid, and in conflneraent eoutiniie sullen 
and inSable. When caught or threatened with danger 
they fS deatii, and will submit to the mc>8t bnital nml- 

treatiimnt without showing a sign of anlinat^^^^^^^ 

proverb al expression ‘‘to play pi^ssum.” Most onossun^ 
Keloiig to thegepus Dideluhyu, ranging frcim middle hi ■ 
tildes in the I 'nited States through the greater partof Souil i 
Arawlca The eomnioiiest and best-known is i>. mrpoo- 
Araerica. perhaps a dozen others, among them 

i V. dorsigeTa, The yapoks or w^te,. 
rpoiillras of sJttth America torn arotfier genus. Chiro- 

^^^Amongst tlic Beasts in Virginia there are two kinds 
roost Sge. one of them Is the Female Possowm, which 


stniefion, particularly in the lower hilestincs*, 
; const jpati on. 

I'hcHc meagre, atarved spirits who havi^ half stopt the 
i.igaiiH of their minds with eartliv oppUatiom. 

II .JoiiHon, Volpone, ii. 1. 

ilationK. 

8 (ed. I. 6«4. 

And as he is who falls, and knows not how, 

By force of demons who to earth down drag liini, 

Or other fippjfrtfwi//, that binds man, . . . 

Such was that siimer after he had risen. 

Long/ellow, tr. of Oaiite’s Inferno, xxiv. 114. 


Gouts and dropsies, catarrhs and omdlaiions. 

Jer. Taylor, Worki 



oppilative 


oppilative (op'i-la-tiv), a, [ss F. opilatif = 
Sp. = It. oppilativo; as oppilate + 

(Obstructive. Slienvood, 
oppletet (o-plet'), a. f < L. oppletm, pp. of op- 
plercy (ill up, < ob, before, + fill: boo com- 
plclc^ etc.J Filled; crowded, 
oppleted (o-ple'tod), a. (.< opplete + 

Same as oppk tv, 

oppletiont (o-ple'sbon), 71; [< opplete + -ion. 

Cf. completion.'^ 1. Ulie act of tilling up. — 2. 
The states or condition of being filled or full ; re- 
pletion ; fullllCHB. 

lluiilth of tlie body U not recovered without p.ain ; an 
iuipusthiiitiG ealla for a lance, and ttpplction for unpalatable 
evacuatorioB. Gentleman Jn^metM, p. ;m (/JairicH.) 


opponet (0“i)6u'), V. t. and i.; ju’et. and pp. oj>- 
poned, ppr. oppotdng. [= Hp. oponer =: Pg. oppor 
=s It. opp07're, opponercy < Jj. opponert y set or 
place againHt, set before or opi>osi1c, < oby be- 
fore, against, + ponerc, i)ut, net: h(*(* ponent. 
Cf , oppose.] To opp08<‘ ; charge ; allege. 

What can you not do 
Against Lords spiritual or temporal 
That shall ttjfjtone you V 

li Joneon, Alchemist, iii. 2. 


And thus I cease, requiriiif? of all men that have any- 
thing to opponn against me that he may (they may] do it so 
plainly. 

John KnoXy quoted in R. L. Ht(»vcnson*B “John Knox and 
I his llnlations to Women.” 


opponency (o-pd'neu-si), 71. [< opponan(t) + 

-c//.] The opening of an academical disputa- 
tion; the jirojiosition of objections to a tenet, 
as an exercise for a degri^e. Todd. 

Opponens (o-jib'nonz), n.; ])!. opponentes (op-6- 
nen'tez). [NL. (sc. nmnenlm), < L. oppoyicnSy 
ppr. of opponervy o]>]u>se: see oppone7it.‘\ In 
anat.y an oiiponent muscle of the liand or foot 
of man and sonu^ anthro])oid apes, lying on the 
iniKU* or outer side of the hand or foot, it tends 
to oppose one of the lateral digits to other digits, making a 
hollow of tile ])aim or sole.— Opponenfl hallUClB, or op- 

{ lonans polllcls padls, the opponent muscle of the great 
oe, freciuently found in man. — Opponens mlnlini dl- 
gltl of the foot, an opponent rauHcie of the little toe, fre- 
quently found in man.— Opponens minimi (Ugiti Of the 
hand, or flexor omn quinH7mtae,ar)n, theopponniitmuscle 
of the little huger. -Opponens polllois, or flexor omit 
primi inetacaridy the opponent muscle of the thumb. 

opponent (p-po'ucnt), o. ami u. [= J*g. oppo- 
entc = It. oppone'niVy < L. opponen{U)Hy ppr. of 
opponercy set before^ or against, oppose: see 
ojyponCy opiiose.'\ I, o. 1. Situated in front; op- 
posite ; standing in tlm way. 

Yon path . . . soon mounts the (mioimU hill. 

,/. Seotty Winter Amusements. 
2. Opposing; antagonistic; adviu'se. 

Mothinks they should laugh out, like two Fortune tellers, 
or two timionent Lawyers that know each other for Cheats. 

Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, v. 1. 


3. In anot.y bringing together or into opjiosi- 
tion; having I he action of an opponens. See 
opponent. 

II, 71. 1. One who opposes; an adversary; 
an antagonist; one who supiiorts the opposite 
side in controversy, disput-atiou, or argument, 
or in a contest of any kind. 

Two men, one of whom Is a zealous supporter and the 
other a zealous opponent of the system imrsued in Lan- 
caster's schools, meet at the Mendicity Society, and act 
together with the utmost cordiality. 

Maeaulay, Gladstone on ("hiirch and State. 

2. One who takt^s part in an ojipoiioncy; the 
jierson who begins a dispute by raising objec- 
tions to a tenet or doctrine : correlative to de- 
fendant or respond-Cnt. 1, Advermry, Ant ago- 

nut, fPjijioiient, etc. (see adoermry), rival, competitor, op- 
poser. 

opponentes, n. Plural of opponens. 
opportune (oi>-pr-tuu'), a. [< F. opportvn = 
Sp. oportnno = hg. ^t. opj>oriU7iOy < 1j. opportu- 
7i7iSy fit, met*t, suitable, timely, < oby before, + 
portusy harbor, port (access): sce/>orf‘-^. Ct.im- 
porttme.'] 1. Heasoiiablo ; timely ; well-timed; 
couvouient. 

Most o]m*rtunr t-o our need I have 
A vessel i ides fast by, but not prepared 
For tins dtmign. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 511. 

So placed, my Nurslings may requite 
Studious regai-d with oppnrtiint delight. 

Wordmrorth, Sonnets, iii. 89. 

2t. (Joiivenituitly exposed ; li»ibl(» ; open. [Rare.] 
Lebold alone 
The woman opportune to all attempts. 

miton, V. L., lx. 481. 

opportunet (oi>-pr-tim'), r. t. ( < opporiMnCy a.] 
To suit; iiccoiniiiodate. 

The pronoun ojijiortunes us ; some copies have vobis, 
but the most and ht«t have nobis. 

/>r. Clarke, Senuons (ISJITX p. 483, {LatJM7n.) 

Opportunefnlf (op-pr-tnn'fi’il), a. [Irreg. < op- 
portune + -/>//.] (jpportuiie ; timely. [Rare.] 
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If we let slip this opportun^ful hour, 

Take leave of fortune. 

Middleton (and another), Mayor of Queenborough, iv. 8. 

opportunely (op-or-tun'li), adv. In an oppor- 
tune manner; seasonably; with opportunity of 
either time or place. 

opportuneness (op-or-tun'nes), n. The char- 
acter of being opportune or seasonable. 

opportunism (oii-gr-tu'nizm), 71, K F. oppor- 
tnnisme; as opportune + -im.] The princi- 
ples or practices of opportunists, in any sense 
of that word; quickness to grasp favorable 
opportunities and to modify one^s conduct or 
policy in accordance with them ; in a bad sense, 
the sacrifice of consistency and principles to 
policy. 

Oppartunwm is becoming more and more a character- 
istic of all classes of politicians. 

Brit. Quarterly Rev., July, 1883, p. 84. 

The spirit of opporluniem is not confined to statesmen 
and diplomatists, and there are workmen who are shrewd 
enough to see that the wealUiy classes will do much for 
fear, and little for love of their poorer brothi'cn. 

Fortni(;hay Rev., N. S., XXXIX. 318. 

opportunist (op-pr-tu'nist), 71. and a. [< F. 
oppor turiiste ; ' opportune 4- -isf] I. 7i, 1. 

[m/».] In French poUtiesy a member of that sec- 
tion of the Republican party which believes in 
regulating political action in accordance with 
circumstances, and not by dogmatic principles. 
This word first came into use In France about 187.3. The 
Opportunists were the party of concession, and occupied 
an intermediate position between the various groups of 
monarchists and the Intransigcntista the extreme section 
of the Republican party. Their leader was Gambetta. 

Although M. de Freycinet is himself an Opportunist., the 
new Ministry of which he is the head is essentially Radi- 
cal. Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XXXIX. 288. 

2. Tu general, one who takes advantage of 
oiiport.unities as they occur; one who waits 
for ail opportune time before attempting to 
bring into practice or to urge upon others 
the princiiiles or beliefs which lie holds; one 
who makes the best of circumstances as they 
fl-rise ; hence, one who is without settled prin- 
ciples or consistent policy: opposed to extrc7n- 
ist. 

Mr. Muiidclla made a happy address before the confer- 
ence, in which he styled himself an opporVimist in edtica- 
timi : that is, a man who ** has to do the best be can under 
the drciinistaiiceg.” Education, V. 112. 

Modem ixdltlclans are for the most pait no longer men 
trained from their youth in the philosophy of goveniment, 
but opportuniete who view politics as a field for self-ad- 
vunceuieiit. N. A. Rev., CXLIII. 297. 

II, ft. leap.'] Of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of the political party known as th(» Op- 
portunists ; hence [i. c.], of or pertaining to op- 
portunism, or the observance of a waiting i>oli- 
<'y; making the best of circumstances while 
waiting for a suitable time for the proiier car- 
rying out of one’s views. 

Tiui socialists of Austria chose from the first from con- 
viction a moderate and ojf^HuniHl policy, and have al- 
ways been less revolutionary than the socialists of other 
countries. Roe, (Contemporary Socialism, Int., p, 30. 

opportunity (op-or-tu'ni-ti), n. ; pi. opportuni- 
ties (-tiz). [< F. opportunity^ = Sp. oportunidttd 

= Pg. opportunidade = It. opportunita, < L. op- 
portinnta{t-)Sy fitness, smtableiiess, favorable 
time, < ojiportunTtSyfity suitable: see ojiportiine.'] 
1 . Fit, convenient, or seasonable time ; favor- 
able chance or occasion; favorable or favoring 
conjuncture of circumstances : as, to avail one’s 
self of the opportunity to do something ; to seize 
the opportunity, 

Euery thing hath his seMun, which is called Oportunitie, 
and the vnfltnosse or vndecency of the time is culled Im- 
portuuitie. Vuttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 223. 

If for want of power he be hindered from sinning, yet 
when he lindcth opportunUy he will do evil. Ecclus. xlx. 28. 

I came so late ... I had not the opportunity to see it 
Coryat, Grudities, I. 137. 

Having opport-unity of a pastor [that is, of securing a 
pastor], one Mr. James, who came over at this time, [they] 
wore dismissed from the congregation of Boston. 

Witithrop, Hist New England, 1. 112. 

2t. Convenience, fitness, or suitability for some 
])articular purpose or sot of circumstances. 

Not without Gawse is Epaminondas commended, who, 
riding or lounuylng in time of peace, vsed oftentymes 
sodenly to appose his Company vpon the oportunity of 
any place, saying, “What ^ our enemies were here or 
there, what were best to doe?” 

Hooke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.X i. 8. 

And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of 
tile live goat, . . . and shall send him away by the hand 
of a man of opportunity into the wilderness. 

Lev. xvi. 21 (margin). 
3t. Importunity; earnestness. 

Seek my father's love; still seek it, sir: 

If opportMnity and humblest suit 

Cannot attain it, why, then— hark you hither. 

Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 4. 20. 


oppose 

4f. Character: habit. Malliwell, mByn, I, 
nUy, OeeaeSon, chsnoe. An oeoaetm falls in ope^s way, 
whether desired or not : as, 1 had oe&ution to speak wiui 
him ; an appartunUy is desired, yet comes natundly when 
it is obtained : as, 1 never got a good opportunity to ex- 

8 lain the mistake. Wo find, take, seek oceaeion; we seek, 
esire, find, embrace an opportunity. 
oppoztunoust (op-qr-tu'nus), a. [< L. oppo7*- 
tu7i7JL8y opportune : see opportune,"] (Opportune ; 
favorable. 

The opporiunous night friends her complexion. 

Heywood, Trola Britanica (1600). (Naree.) 

opposability (p-p6-za-biFi-ti), n, [< opposable 
+ -ity (see ^illty) .] The state or property of be- 
ing opposable : ks, the opposability of the thumb 
or of the jaws. 

opposable (p-po'za-bl), a, [< F. opposdbUy < op- 
poser y oppose : see oppose and -abUi.] Capable of 
being so placed as to be or to act in opposition. 

The opossums possessing a hand with perfect opposable 
thumb. A. R. Wallace, Nat. Select., p. 188. 

opposalt (q-p6'zal), n. [< oppose + -al, Cf. dis- 
posaly proposa 1. ] Opposition . 

The castle gates opened, fearless of any further oppoeal. 

ihr T. Herbert, Travels, p. 81. 

oppose (q-p6z')* f’.; pret. and pp. opposedy ppr. 
opposimf. [< ME. opposetiy oposmi, aposetiyi OF. 
opposery ojposer, F. opposery oppose, < L. ob-y be- 
fore, against, + ML. pausare (OF. poser) y put; 
taking the place of L. oppoTterCy pp. oppositusy 
oppose: see oppo7ie, Qf. aj^mse, composCy de- 
pose, etc., and see po8<?2.] l. trans, 1. To set 
or place over against or directly opposite ; con- 
front or cause to confront, either literally or by 
way of comparison, contrast, etc. 

Oppose thy steadfast-gazing eyes to mine ; 

See if thou canst outface me with thy looks. 

Shak., 2 lieu. VI., iv. 10. 49. 
Tlien foot, and point, and eye opposed. 

In dubious strife they darkly closed. 

Scott-, L. of the L., v. 14. 

2t. To expose ; show ; disjilay. 

Her m*ace sat down . . . 

In a rich chair of stale, opposing freely 
The beauty of her person to the people. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., Iv. 1. 68. 

3t. To propose ; offer. 

Let his true picture through your laiul bo sent, 
Opposing great rewardes to him that findes him. 

Chapman, Blind Beggar of Alexandria, i. 1. 

4. To place or interpose as an obstacle ; place 
in opposition, as for the puriiose of contradict- 
ing, countervailing, offsetting, or withstanding 
and defeating something. 

Wlien they opjmwd themselves, and blasphemed, ho 
shook his raiment, and said unto them, Your bloon be 
upon your own heads. Acts xviii. 6. 

I do (qqmse 

My patience to his fury. 

Shak.,^. of V.,iv. 1. 11. 
Such destruction to withstand 
Ho hasted, and opposed, the rocky orb 
Of tenfold adamant, his ample shield. 

Milton, 1*. L.,vi. 254. 

5. To speak or act against; confront with ad- 
verse arguments or efforts; contradict; with- 
stand ; endeavor to frustrate or thwart. 

Than he be-gan to telle a party of liis lif, and than com 
forth Guynebaude, the clerke, and opposed hym of dyiiersc 
thynges, for he was a pnifounde clerke. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii, 139. 
'Iho* the King may not be controuled where he can 
command, yet he may he opposed where he can but de- 
mand. Baker, Chronicles, p. 142. 

Expectation held 

His looks suspense, awaiting who appeal'd 
To second or oppose, or undertake 
The perilous attempt : but all sat mute. 

Milton, 1\ L., ii. 410. 

6, To binder; resist effectually; jirevent; de- 
feat; as, the army was not able to oppose the 
enemy^s progress. 

My lord, my lord, 

I am a simple woman, much too weak 
To oppose your cunning. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., ii. 4. 107. 
sByn. Oppose, Resist, Withstand, combat, strive against, 
contravene. The first three words arc all rather general, 
but opjxwftc is not quite so strong as the others, as suggest- 
ing less of physical action ; they all primarily convey the 
idea of receiving rather than making the attack, but op- 
pose is least restricted to that meaning. See frustrate. 

n. intrans. 1. To stand over against another 
or one another ; be opposite. 

Of Pericles the careful search 
By the four opposing coigns 
Which the world together Joins 
Is made with all due diligence. 

Shak., Pericles, iii., l»rol., 1. 19. 
And track the yellow lights from steep to steep, 

As up the opposing hills they slowly creep. 

Wordsivorth, Descriptive Sketches. 

2. To interpose effort or objection; act or 
speak in opposition ; be adverse or act adverse- 
ly: sometimes with to or against. 



*Tif your oouniel, 

My lord ahould to the heavens be contrary. 

Oppm againttt their wills. Shak,, W. T., v. 1. 46. 

OPpOBad (o-p6zd' ) , jp. a. 1 . Placed in or occupy- 
ing a position directly opposite or over against ; 
opposite. 

Empanoplied and plumed 
We enter’d in, and waited, fifty there 
Opposed to fifty, till the trumpet blared. 

Tennyson, Princess, v. 

2. Of an opposite or contrary nature, tendency, 
or action: as, white is opposed to black. 

Your beauty, ladles, 

Hath much deform’d us, fashioniiijir our humours 
Even to the opposed end of our intents. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 768 

Opp(md as darkness to the light of heaven. R. PoUok. 

3. Antagonistic; hostile; adverse: as, I am 
more opposed than'^ver to the proposal. 

In some points they agree, in others they are widely op- 
posed. .7. F. Clarice, Ten Great Religions, v. 3. 

Opposed blow. See Uow^. 

opposeless (o-poz'les), a. [< oppose + -te.] 
Sot to bo opposed; irresistible. Shak., Lear, 
iv. d. 38. 

opposer (p-pd'z6r), w. One who opposes; an 
opponent; an adversary. 

'rhe fair goddess, Fortune, 

Fall deep in love with tliee ; and her great charms 

Misguide thy oppomre' swords. Shak., Cor., i. 6. 23. 

A bold opposer of divine belief. Sir li. Rlaokmore. 

opposit (o-poz'it), If. t. and i. [< L. oppositus, 
pp. of opponere, a(*l against, oppose : see oppone, 
oppose.} To posit or assume as a contradictory ; 
negative or deny. 

It is not yet plain, and, indeed, it only becomes plain 
from much later developments of the system, what is the 
precise nature of the act of oppositiny or negating. 

Adamson, Fichte, p. IfiO. 

opposite fop'o-zit), a. and n, [Formerly also 
opjmsit; < opposite = Sp. oposito, n., = Pg. 
oppostoy opposilOy a., = It. opoosio, opposiiOy a. 
and n., < L. oppositus, pp. or ofnmmrCy set or 
place against: see oppose.} 1. a. 1. That 
forms or is situated in or on the other or fur- 
ther side, end, or boundary of an interval, 
space, or thing ; placed over against or face to 
face with (another or one another): literally or 
figuratively: as, the opposite side of ♦ho street 
or square; the opposite door; an opposite angle. 

'J'lieir planetiu'y mutiuns, and asptujts, 

In sextile, square, and trine, and opjHsdte. 

Millon, V. L., X. «50. 

Opposite to the south end of tlie bridge is an insc’ription 
in an eastern character, whicJi seemed to bo very aiitient. 

Pococke, Description of the Fast, II. i. 11*2. 

2. Contrary; reverse. 

The plane of polarisation of tlie north pole of the sky 
moves ib the opposite direction to that (>f the liand of a 
watch. Atr C. WheaXstom, quoUai in Spottiswoode’s 

IPolarisation, p. 88. 

3. Of a totally or radically different nature, 
quality, or tendency; also (of two jiersons or 
things), mutually antagonistic or repugnant; 
mutually opposed in character or action ; con- 
tradictory; noil-congruent: as, words of oppo- 
site meaning; opposite terms. 

So begun we to bo more opposit in opinions: He grauo, 
I gamesome. Lyly, Fuphues and his England, p. 236. 

Particles of speech have divers and sometimes almost 
opposite significations. Locke. 

4. Adverse; opposed; hostile; antagonistic; 
inimical. 

Thou art as opposite to every good 
As the Antipodes are unto us. 

Shak., 3 Hon. VI., i. 4. 134. 

What further Commands your Highness gave for the 
security and defence of the English Vessels, notwithstand- 
ing tlie opposits endeavours of the Dutch. 

Milton, Letters of State, Sept, 1652. 

But say thou wert possess’d of David’s throne, 

By free consent of all, none opposite. 

MUton, P. R., ill. 368. 


5. In hot,: (a) Situated on opposite sides of an 


axis, as leaves when there 
are two on one node, (h) 
Having a position between 
an organ and the axis on 
which it is borne, as a sta- 
men when it is opposite a 
sepal or petal. In both 
senses opposed to alternate. 
—Opposite motion, in rmtsio, 
® motion. See motion, 14. 

—To be opposite wltbt, to be 

contrary In deMing with ; oppose ; 
be contradictoiy or perverse In 
manner with. 

Se opposite with a kinsman, sur- 
ly with servants. 

8hak.,T. N., «. 6. 102. 



Opposite Leaves of I'inca 
major. 
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n. w. 1. One who opposes or is adverse ; an 
opponent ; an adversary ; an enemy ; an antag- 
onist. 

Your opposite hath in him what youth, strength, skUl, 
and wrath can furnish man withal. 

Shak., T. N., lii. 4. ‘266. 

Being thus cleared of all hia Opposites, he prepared witli 
great Solemnity for his (Coronation. 

Raker, (Chrouiclei^ p. 16. 

2. That which opposes ; that which is opposed 
or is opposite; a compleraeut in characteristic 
qualities or properties; specifically, as a logi- 
cal term, anything contrasted with another in 
any sense. 

Sweet and sour are opposHos ; aweet and bitter are con- 
traries. Ahp. Trench, Study of Words, vl. 

Glive seems to us to have been . . the very vmposite of a 
knave, bold, . . . sincere, . . . hearty in friemianip, open 
In enmity. Macaulay, Lord (Jllve. 

The Innthaume opposite 
Of all my heart had destinoi! did obtain. 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 
[Some modern writera on logic wish b) call any two differ- 
ent species of the same geima opjumtes. This practice 
has little to recommend it. ] 

oppositely (dp'o-zit-li), adr. In an opj)Osite or 
adverse manner; in front; in a situation facing 

each other; adversely; contrarily Oppositely 

pinnate leaf, in bol., a cunqiound leaf the leaflets of 
which are situated one o])puaite to the other in pairs, as 
in the genus Rosa. 

oppositeness (op'o-zit-ncs), n. ^’he state of 
being opposite or adverse. 

Oppositifolious (o-poz^i-ti-fo'D-ns), a. [< L. op- 
positusy opposite, + foliuiiiy a h^af.] In hot., 
situated oppositt) a leaf: as, n,n oppositifolious 
peduncle or tendril. 

opposition (op-o-zish'qn), u. [< F. opposition 
=r Hp. oposieion = Pg. opposopJo = It. opposi::i- 
onCy < L. opposilio{H-), an o])i)OHing, < opponercy 
PP* oppositusy op]>ose: scu* opponvy oppose.} 1. 
The position of that whicli confronts, faces, 
or stands over against something else. 

Before mine eyes in opimsHion sits 

Grim Death. MUUm, \\ h., li. 803. 

2. In astron.y the situation of two heavenly 
bodies when diametrically opi)Osed to ©a(di 
other as seen from the earthV surfaee, or when 
their longitudes <liff(‘r by IHO^. Thus, there is an 
opjxtsit.um of sun and nuxm at evt*ry full iinM>n ; the moon 
or a planet is said to l>e In opjsmtion when its longitude 
differs ISO” from that of the sun. See eoujunctwn. 

3. The action of opj>osijig, withstanding, re- 
sisting, or checking; antagonism; encounter. 

In single ojtjHmtmi, haml to hand. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., I. 3. »9. 
Bo thou my strongest guard, hir here I’ll dwell 
In (qmtositMn agaiiiht fate and hell I 

FMehcr, Faithful Shepherdess, i. 1. 

Virtue, which breaks (hnaigh all ojqxtsition, 

And all temptation can reniovo, 

Most shines, and most is acceptahlo above. 

MUton, S, A., 1. 1050. 

The sntisffU’-tion of tin* bodily man need not bo made in 
ojfposition to higher interests. Mind, XIII, 574. 

4. A idacing opposite, as for jmrposes of com- 
parison, contrast, etc., or the state of being so 
placed, opposed, or contrasted ; contrariety. 

Keep that whicli is cominittod to thy trust, avoiding 
profane and vain babblings, and opfHStitions of scienc.o 
falsely so called. 1 'I’lni. vi. 20. 

There is nothing morr di liglitful In Poetry than a Con- 
trast and OppositUni of Inciotnts. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 363. 

6. In logic y the disagremuent between proposi- 
tions whicli have tlie sa.nie subject or the same 
predicat<s hut difler in (juaiitity or quality, or 
in both ; also, tlie ndation between two terms 
which are contrasted in any respect.— 6. lii 
the line artSy coiilrasl.— 7. A body of oppos- 
ers specifically, members of a legisla- 

tive body who arc opiiosed to ilie administra- 
tion for‘th(' time being, or the political party 
opposed to the party in power: frequently used 
adjectively; as, an opposition scheme; the op~ 
position benches in tlie British House of (Com- 
mons. 

Canning’s spciih the night before last was most bril- 
liant; much more cheered by (he oppimtion than by his 
own friends. (irevUle, Memoirs, Dec. 14, 1826. 

8. In fencing. See the quotation. 

In fencing, mtosUion slgnlfles the art of covering the 
body at the time of delivering a thrust, on that side where 
the foils happen to eross, in order to prevent an iintago- 
nist exchanging hits. hneyc. Rnt., IX. <0. 

9 In chess, a ]>ORition whore the king of tin 
piayer who has not the move is directly in 
front of tliat of his ojiponent with one vacant 
gcniare bet w(‘en.- Diametrical, formal, material, 
etc., opposition. See the adjectives. --Mean opposi- 
tion a aifferein*e of 180' In the mean longitudes of the 
sun and a phinct.-Subaltem opposition, opposition 
between a universal and a particular of the same quality. 


oppression 

oppositional (op-o-ziah'ou-al), a. [< opposi- 
tion + -tt/.J Of or pertaining to opposition or 
opponents collectively. 

From this oppositional stand-point 

J. Hadley, Essays, p. 04. 

oppositionist (op-o-zish'qn-ist), n. [< opposi- 
tion + -ist.} ()ne of the opposition; one who 
b(3long8 to the party opposing the I'xisting ad- 
ministration or the party in power. 

Tills faimesB from m omsmtumist professed brought me 
at once to easy terms with Idm. 

Mine. D'ArUay, Diary, IV. 70. (Dames.) 

oppositlpetalous (o-jioz'^i-ti-pet'a-lus), a. [< 
L. opposituSy opposit 0, + Gr. mTahwy a leaf 
(petal): see pete//.] In /><>/., placed opposite a 
petal. 

oppositisepalous (o-poz'^i-ti-sep'a-lus), a. [< 
L. opposituSy opposite, + NL. sfpahmi. a sepal: 
see sepal,} In bof.y placed or situated opposite 
a sepal, as the stamens of many plants. Some- 
times called opposite-scpalous. 
oppositive (o-poz'i-tiv), a. [< opposite + -ivr, 

, positive.f Opposing; contrasting or setting 
in opposition. 

Hero not without some opjiositive cotnparlsuii ; not Mo- 
ses, not Elias, but This; Moses and Elias were servants ; 
Tills, a son. Hp. Nall, Contemplations, iv. 14. 

opposivet, a» [< oppose + -ive.} Givmi to op- 
position; contentious. Jiart. M'lse.y I. (ilO. 
opposuret (p-po'z^), n. [< oppose + -m/y .J Op- 
position. 

I cannot hide 

My love to thee, ’tis like the Sunne invelopt 
In watei-y clouds, whose glory will hr(*.ake thorow, 
And spite opposure, scurnes to bo conccurd. 

Hey wood, Royal King (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 52). 

oppress (q-pres')» ^ [< MK. oppressen. < OF. 
(and V.) ’opprcssrr = It. oppressorcy < ML. op- 
pressarcy ])ress against, oppress, freq. of Jj. op- 
primere{'> It. opprimere = Pg. oppriinir = Hp. 
opnmir = F. oppriiner)y jip. ofijircssusy press 
against, pr(*ss togi'ther, oppress, < ohy against, 
+ premrre, pp. pressnsy prc’ss: see press^.} If. 
To press Hgainst- or upon. 

A scion Hotte It VI feet from the tree, 
best that the tree enci-ece, and it omtresse. 

Vallndim, Hushondrio (E. J'l. T, 8,)^ p. 68. 

2. To press unduly upon or against; overbur- 
den; weigh down,'lit(‘rally or figurativoly : as, 
oppressed with care or anxiidy ; oppressed with 
ftuir. 

Opjyress'd with two weak I'vils, age and hunger. 

Shak., As you hike it, ii. 7. 132, 
The greatest injury could not have oppresmt the heart 
of Lo Fevre mure than my Uncle ’hoby’s ]»ateniul kind- 
ness. Stenw, ’I’ristram Shandy, vi. 12, 

3. To overjiowor or overcome; overbear or 
overwlielm; suppress; subdue. 

The faire Enehauntresse, so iinw'ares omtrcsf, 

Trydo all her arts and all her sleights thence out to wrest. 

S^H'iiser, F. q., II. xii. Ml. 
The mutiny lie tln‘ro hastes t’ optwess. 

Shak., rerieles, lii,, I’rol., 1. 29. 
No deep within her gulf can hold 
Immortal vigour, though opjnrssd and falh n. 

Milton, !•. L., li 1.3. 

4. To make languid; affect willi lassitude; as, 
oppressed with the heal of tlie wcallier. 

Langour of this twyv dayes fyve 
We shal therwlth so forgete or opprem' 

Chaaerr, 'I’roilus, v. 398, 

At length, with love and sleeji’s soft jiow'r ojtvrest, 

The panting tlinnd'rer nods, and sinks to rest. 

/•o]n\ Iliad, xiv. 405. 

5. To sit or lii‘ licavy on: as, excess of food 
oppresses stomie'li. — 6. I'o load or burden 
witJi cruel, unjust, oi* iinr«*Hsonablo impositions 
or restraints; Innil with itijustice or undue 
sevority; vvield antliority over in a burden- 
some, llarsli, or tyrannical manner; keejidown 
by an unjust exercise of ]M)W'er. 

Thou Shalt neither vex a stranger nor o-ppress him. 

Ex. xxii. 21. 

The champion of many states opprettsed by one too jkiw- 
erful monarchy. Macaulay , \\\^\ Eng , vl. 

7t. To ravish, r7m/i/YT.=Syn. 2. To weigh heavily 
uiion, beai hard upon.— 6. To wrong, treat cruelly, tyran- 
nize ovei. 

oppressed (<>-]>**cst'), a. [< oppress + -/■//~.] In 
her., debruised. 

oppression (q-presh'on), n. [< MIO. oppressioiiy 
< (>F. (and l'*.) oppression = S]i. tgiresion = Pg. 
oppressdo = It. oppressione, < L. opjircssto(n-)y 
a pressing down, violenei*, oppression, < ojtpri- 
niere, pp. opjtressusy press dow'u: see o/ip/mv.] 
If. A pressing down ; jiressure; burden. 

Go, hind thou up yond dangling apricocks. 

Which, like unruly children, make their hire 
Stoop with onpremon of their prodigal weight. 

Shak , Rich. 11., in. 4. 31. 



opipression 

2. A foolini^ of weight; that state in which 
one experiences a sensation of weight or pres- 
sure ; hence, lassitude ; dullness of spirits ; de- 
pression. 

ProwHinoBB, oppretudon, heavinesB, andlaBBitudearesigUB 
of a too plentiful meal. Arbtilhnot, Aliments. 

3. The act of oppressing or of imposing un- 
reasonable or unjust burdens ; the exercise of 
authority or power in a burdensome, harsh, or 
severe manner; the imposition of severe or 
cruel measures or exactions; tyrannical or cruel 
exercise of ]>ower. 

8<j I returned, and conBldered all vpprftmowi that are 
done uiidur the Bun. Eccl. iv. 1. 

Violence 

JProceedod, and oppreMion, and Bword-law, 

Through all the plain, and refuge none was found. 

MUUm, V, L., xi. m. 

4, An oppressed state or condition ; tlu‘ state 
of those who are overburdened or op])ressed, 
or treated with unjustness or nndin* severity, 
by persons in authority or power. 

When we cried unto llie T/uxl (lod ol our fatliors, the 
Lord heal'd our voice, and liK>ked on (Hir atfliotion, and 
our labour, and our ojtpreumm. Dent. xxvl. 7. 

Retire; we have engaged ouraclveH too far. 

Ciesar hiitiHelf has work, and our opj/remon 
Exceedn what we expee.ted 

Shak,, A. and C., iv. 7. 2. 

5, Whatever oppresses or causes hardship ; an 
unjust or unreasonable imposition, exaction, or 
measure ; a hardshij). 

We are all HUhject to tlie Hiiine uccidents ; and when we 
aee any under particular ttfijircsnoii, wc should look upon 
it as a common lot of liiimun nature. Adduton. 

6t, Kavishnumt ; rape. Chaucer, s:ByrL 8 and 4. 
Oppresfdon^ Tyranny, cruelty, persocution. Op- 

premtion Ih tlm general word for ahiiHe oi power over an- 
other, jrresHiny liim down in his lights or Interests. Ty- 
ranny and dett/HtfiHni are forms of ojypremnn, namely abuse 
of governmental or aiibjeratic power. Ojvprenmm is ap- 
plied to the state of those oppressed, as tyranny and den- 
potimn are not. Sia; di'Mjkdigni-. 

oppressive (o-pres'iv), a, [< F. opprcHttif = 8p. 
opresivo = l*g. opprvssli'a = It. opprvsnivoy < 
ML. opprennieud^ opiircssivc, < L. opprimere^ 
pp. oppremtHj oppress: see opprem,\ 1. Un- 
reasonably burdorisomo ; unjustly severe : as, 
0 }>pre 8 sive .taxes; oppremve exactions of ser- 
vice.~2. Given or inclined to oppression ; ty- 
rannical : as, an oppremcv governmtmt. — 3. 
Heavy; overpowering; overwlieliuing; burden- 
some; causing discomfort or uuoasiiK'Hs : as, 
opprmsive grief or woe. 

To ease the soul of one oppremve weight, 

This units an empire, that embroils a state. 

Pop‘, Moral Essays, 1. 105. 

OJjpressively (p-pres'iv4i), adr. In an Ojiiirt's- 
sivo manner; witb nnrt'asonable severity. 

Oppressiveiiess (o-pres'iv-nes), n. The cliarae- 
ter of being opjiressive. 

oppressor (p-prtjs'or), «. [< MR. opftremnn', < 
OF. (and I?’.) opp'resHvur = Hp. opresor =r Pg. 
opprcHHor = It. opprvssorr^ < \j. oppressor, a 
crusher, destroyer (o])pres8or), < opprimere, 
pp. oppressusf oppress: see oppress.’] One who 
oppresses, or extuvisos iindno severity in the 
use of power or authority. 

Deliver him that suirercth wrong from the hand of the 
apprejmvr, Ecclus. iv. 9. 

oppressuref (p-i>resli'ur), w. [= It. oppressnra ; 
as oppress 4- -are, after re. J Oppression. 

lip. Uaeket, Abp. Williams (1093), II. 1222. 

opprobrious (o-pro'bri-us), a. [= Hp. oprohioso 
= Pg. opprobrioso = It. ohhrobrioso, < LL. op~ 
prohriosus, full of opprobrium, < L. opprobri- 
um, opprobrium: st'o opprobrium.] 1. Re- 
proachful; expressive of opprobrium or dis- 
grace; contumelious; abusive; scurrilous: as, 
an opprobrious epithet. 

The man that \h accuBtoiilbd tr> opprobrt^mt words will 
never be reformed all the days of his life. 

Ecclus. xxiii. 16. 

2f. Ill-re]uit(Ml ; associateil with shame and dis- 
grace; rendc'red odious; infamous. 

'rho wiBost heart 

Of Solomon lie led by fraud to build 

HiB temple right against the temple of God, 

On that njtprohrioue bill. Milton, P. L., i 403. 

I will not here defile 

My uuBtain’d verae with his ojprobriowi name. 

Daniel. 

» 83 m. 1. Condemnatory, ofTensive. 

opprobriously (o-pro'bri-us-li), adr. In an 
probrious manner; with abust' and insult; with 
opprobrium. 

opprobriousness (o-pro'bri-us-nes), n. The 
cnarac ter of being opprobrious; scurrility; op- 
probrium. 

A righteous man Is better that hath none images, for he 
•hall bo free fi-om opjtrobrmisnee. Bamee, Workos, p. S44. 
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opprobrium (q-pro'bri-um), n. [Formerly op- 
probmj (q. v.y; < L. opprohriiiw, a reproaon, 
scandal, disgrace, < o6, upon, + prohrum, dis- 
grace.] 1. Imputation of shameful conduct; 
insulting reproach ; contumely; scurrility. — 2. 
Disgrace ; infamy, sgjm. 2. OUoquy, Infamy, etc. See 
ignominy and odium. 

opprobryt, w. [< F. opprobre = Hp. oprobrio 
(obs.), (rprobio =s Pg. opprohrio = It. obbrobrioy 
opprobrio,i L. opproferiww, reproach: ma oppro- 
brium,] Opprobrium. iSfow, Rich. II., an. 1388. 
oppugn (o-pun'), t, [< F. oppiKjner = Hp. 
opugnar = Pg. oppugnar = It. oppugnarcy < L. 
oppugnarcy fight against, < o6, against, + pug- 
narCy fight, \ pugnay a fight: see puipiaciom, 
Ci. expuguy impugn,] 1. To fight against ; op- 
pose ; resist. 

Every one 

Mouob by hlB power, lives by his permisalon. 

And can doe nothing if the prohibition 
Gf the Almighty doe op$nufne. 

Ti/mee' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 3. 

Bins of malice, and against the Holy Ghost, oppugn the 
• greatest grace with the greatest spite. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (od. 18;^6). I. 729. 

2. To attack ; oppose, as by argument ; make 
an assault upon. 

How can we call him “Christ’s vicar” that resisteth 
Christ, oppugneth his verity, persecuteth his people ? 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Hoc., 18.53), II. 146. 


obtain: see opine, apt] To wish for; choose; 
desire. C&tgrave, 

optationt (op-t&'shon). n, [< OF. optaHony < 
L. optatio{n-)y a choosing, in rhet. the expres- 
sion of a wish, < optarcy choose : see opiate^ A 
desiring; the expression of a wish. 

To this belong . . . optaHon, obtestation, interrogation. 

Peaoham, Garden of Eloquence (1577k sig. P. iii. 

\(lsitham,) 

optative (op'ta-tiv), a, and n. [= F. optatif s= 
Hp. Pg. optativo = It. ottativoy < LTj. optativusy 
serving? to express a wish {modus optativusy tr. 
Or. jJ evKTiKfi (sc. eysTuat^) or ro ri'/cr/xw, the opta- 
tive mode), \ L. optaroy pp. optatusy wish : see 
opiate,] I, a, 1. Expressing or expressive of 
desire or wish. 

In the office of the communion . . . the church’s form 
of absolution is optative and by way of intercession. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 1885), II. 260. 

2. Expressing wish or desire by a distinct 
^ammatical lonn; pertaining to or constitut- 
ing the mode named from this use; as, the op- 
tative mode; optative constructions.— Optative 

mode, in warn., that form of the verb by which wish or 
desire (with other derived relations) is expressed, foniiing 
part of the original system of the Indo-European or Aryan 
verb, and more or less retained In the later languages, espe- 
cially the Greek and Sanskrit : its sign is an »-element be- 
tween the tense-sign and the personal endings. 

II. n, 1. Homething to be desired. [Rare.] 


1 Justify myself 

On every point whore cavillers like this 
Oppugn my life. 

browning. Bishop Blougram’s Algology. 

oppugnancy (o-pug'nan-si), w. [< oppugnan{t) 
4- -eg.] Opposition; resistance; contention. 
Take but degree away, untune that string, 

And, hark, what discord follows I each thing meets 
In mere opjmgnancy. Shak., T. and i. 3. 111. 

oppugnant (o-pug'nant), a. and n. [= It. op- 
puguautey < L. oppuguan{t-)Sy ppr. of oppug- 
nare, fight against: see ojtpugn.] I, a. Re- 
sisting; opposing; repugnant; hostile. 

It is directly oppugnant to the laws established. 

jjarde. Annals of Queen lOlizubeth, p. 86. 

II. If. One who oppugns ; an opponent. Cole- 
ridge. [Rare.] 

oppugnationt (op-ug-na'shon), n, [= Hp. opug- 
nav.ion = Pg. oppugna^,do = It. oppugtumoney 
< L. oppngnaiio{n-)y an assault, \ oppugnarey 
fight against: met oppugn.] Opposition resis- 
tance; assault. 

The great siege, cruel opnumutUon, and piteous taking 
of the noble and renowmed citlc of lUiodes. 

Hakluyt’s Voltages, II. 72. 

oppu^er (o-pu'n6r), n. One who attacks or 
assails by act or by argument ; an opposor ; an 
op])oiR*nt. 

'Fhose sports have many oppugners, whole volumes writ 
against them. burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 316. 

He was withal a great Oppugner of Superstition. 

Baker, Clux)nicleB, p. 51. 

opsimatbv (op-sim'a-thi), n. ; jd. opsimathies 
(-tlii/i) . [< Or. Infufidbiay late lGarniug,< uftpafb/iy 
lat e in learning, < trtjdy after a long time, late, 4* 
f jaiffhhriv, fiaOdVy lenm.] Late education ; edu- 
cation lat(^ in life; something learned late. 

Optdmathie, which is too late beginning to learn, was 
counted a gi'cat vice, and very unseemly amongst moml 
and natural men. Htue., Golden Remains, p. 21 8. 

M'^hati'vcr philological learning he possesses is, on the 
contrary, in all seeming, the latest of mminathieH, 

F, Hall, False Ilillol., p. 78. 

opsiometer (op-si-om'o-t6r), n. [< Gr. ftj/vc, 
sight, + ptTfMWy a measure.] An optometer. 

OBSOmania (o))- 80 -ina'ni-}i), n. [< Gr. nfov, a 
aainty^ in a more general sense meat, flesh, 
orig. boiled meat (< boil, seethe), 4* yavla, 
madness: see mania.] A mania or morbid 
love for some particular aliment. 

opsomaniac (op-so-ma'ni-ak), n. [< opsomania 
+ -acy after maniac,] One who exhibits opso- 
mania. 

opsonium (op-so'ni-um), w.; pi. opsonia (-|l). 
[L. opsonium, < Or, b^i6iuovy provisions, provi- 
sion-money, < bilmfy anything eaten with bread.] 
In class, autiq.y anyt.liing eaten with bread to 
give it relish, especially fish; in general, a 
relish. 

The ofmnia were very limited — onions and water- 
cresses. Eneye. Brit., XIII. 257. 

opt. Ill gram,, an abbreviation of optative. 

optoblet (op'ta^bl). a. [< L, optahilis, to be 
wished for, desirable, < opforc, wish for, desire: 
see oiitate.] Desirable. Cockeram. 

Optatet (op'tat), V. t. [< L. oj)tatus, pp. of op- 
tare (> It. ottare =r Pg. Hp. optar =r F. opter), 
choose, select, wish for, desire ; akin to opinari, 
suppose, think, and to apisci, obtain, Skt. •/ dp. 


By these optatives and potentials man’s inquiry may be 
the more awake. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 176. 
2. In gram., the optative mode of a verb. Ab- 
breviated opt, 

optatively (op'ta-ti v-li), adv. 1 . In an optative 
manner; by desire; by the expression of a 
wish. Bp. HnU . — 2. By means of the optativo 
mode; in the optativo mode, 
optic (op'tik), a. and n. [Formerly optielc, op- 
tique : < F. oplique. = Hp. dptico == Pg. optico = 
It. otfieoy < NL. opticus, < Ur. onriKdij of sc^eing 
(7/ oTTTtKt/ (> L. optieCy > It. ottiea = Pg. Hp. op- 
tica = F. optiquv) or to birTisn, optics), < ^otttoc, 
verbal adj. of ott (fut. b^jnaOat, perf. bTruira), 
see (> bfy G)i/>, eye, face, bijxf;, seeing, vision, 
sight, b/i/m, eye, ispdaApoiy eye, etc.); a var. of 
y/ ohy in bKKog = L. oculus, eye: see ophthalmia, 
ocular, and eycA,] I, a, 1. Relating or pertain- 
ing to vision or sight; visual; subservient to 
the faculty or function of seeing. 

'I’hc moon, whose orb 

Thi'ough optic glass the 'ruscan artist views 
At evening, from the top of Fesole, 

Or In Valdarno, to desciw new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains in her spotty globe. 

Milton, P. L., 1. 288. 

2. Of or pertaining to the eye as the organ 
of vision; ocular; ophtlialmic. — 3. Relating to 
the science of optics. 

IVhoro our master handloth the contractions of pillars,, 
wc have an irptiok rule that the higher they are tiie less' 
should be always their diminution idoft, because the eye 
itself doth naturally contract all objects, more or less, ac- 
cording to the distance. 

Shr II. Wotton, Klem. of Architecture, i. 

Basal optic ganglion. Bee ganglion.— Brachla of the 
optic lobes. Bee braehium. — Dispersion of the optic 
axes. Boo dispersion.- Optio angle. («) The angle in- 
cluded between the two lines drawn fixun the two extrem- 
ities of an object to the first nodal point of the eye; the 
visual angle. (6) The angle which the visual axes of the 
eyes make with one another as they tend to meet at some 
distance before the eyes, (e) The angle between the ojdic 
axes in a biaxial crystal. — bptlcaxis. (a) Bee<msl. (5) 
The lino in a doubly refractmg crystal in the direction of 
which no double refraction occurs. Gi^ystals belonging to 
the tetragonal and hexagonal systems nave a single optic 
axis, coliicldetit with their vertical ci-ystallographlcal axis : 
hence they are said to be uniaxial, (’rystals belonging to 
the orthorhombic, monoclinic, and triclinic systems have 
two optic axes, and hence are maxial.-— Optic nhianTn , in 
anat., the commissure, decussation, or chiasm of the right 
and left optic nerves. Bee chiasm, and cuts under brain 
and conms.— Optic COXnmlBBUre. Same as optic chiasm. 
— Optic cup, a concave or cup-like aiea formed by the 
involution ot the distal extremity of the primary optic 
vesicle. - Optic dlBk, the slightly 
oval area on the retina formed by the 
entrance of the optic nerve. It is 
somewhat elevated, and is also called 
the opHc papdUa, colliculus nerifi op- 
tiei, and porus opticus.— OptlC fora- 
men. ^e foramen.— Optic gan- 
gUa,. the corpora quadrigemina 
or blgemina.- Optic groove, the 
groove lodging tne chiasm on the 
upper surface of the sphenoid bone, 
in front of the olivary oininenoe.-— 

Optic lobeB (lobi opticl), the dorsal 
part of the midbrain or mesencepha- 
lon. The lobes are paired, right and 
left, and hence called corpora bige- 
nUna. In anbnd. below m«mmalL Brain of Pike (Pxaa: 
In man and other mammals each /Mrfwj).anosscousitsh. 
lube is also marked by a cross-fur- with optic loiies.. c, ns 
row, so that the two looes form four as the cerebral 

^tuberanoe., when™ they «re clj. 
ed corpora quadrigenana, and consti- />, ceivUUutu. 
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wbEt are eallad In human onatonur the noeet and 
>/t of the brain. The optic nervee arue in part from 
nit 'optic lobea These important lobes decrease in rela- 
size as the vertebrate scale ascends; thus, in some 
ii^hos they are quite as large as the cerebral hemispheres, 
Irntl lie uncovered upon tlie surface of the brain ; they are 
!iuitr large in reptiles and birds; small in mammals (in 
:L ,1 smallest in proportion both to the cerebrum and to 
flu' cerebellum), and entirely covered in, so that they do 
not appear upon the surface of the brain. See cuts under 
Ln’M and co/yw*-— Optic nervcB (nervi optlci), the 
ucivesof sight; the nerves of the special sense of vision, 
from the anterior quadrigeminal and external 
crcnhMilate bodies and the pulviuar, and terminating in 
tho retina. These nerves are purely scnsoiy, and by 
nicana of them tho retinal stimulations affect tho brain a 
process by which vision is accomplished. Tho optic nerves 
of opposite sides decussate or form the opth' chiasm, and 
the phrase is sometimes restricted to the part of those 
riet'vuus trunks beyond the ohlasm, the rest being called 
rhe treusL See cuts under brain, corpus, and epeK— 
Optic neuriUB. See neuritis, and cuts under carpm and 
^.^i._Optlo pad, a pad-llke eleyiitlon at the end of the 
aViiis of a starilsh on which an eye is situated.— Optic 
papilla. Same as opWc dfsfr.— Optic peduncle, In crus- 
tliccaiis, an eye-stalk or (mhthalmite.— Optic Btalk, in 
piollusks, a soft process of the head upon which the eye 
is 8iii>ported, as in various snails, etc.; an ommatophore. 
Set; Stiilominatophora.~--Oia^Q thalamUB, a large gan- 
glion of the thalamencepnalon, situated upon the crus 
and separated from the lenticular nucleus by tho internal 
capsule. It gives origin to some of the fibers of the optic 
nerve. Also called t^amus. See cuts under cerebral and 
—Optic tract (tractuB optici), the part of the 
whole course of the optic nerves which is between the 
chiasm and the respective origins of tho nerves. In man 
the tracts arc narrow flat bands of white norvo-tissue 
crossing the crura, to which they are closely attached.— 
Optic tuberclCB, the corpora (luadrigemina. See bigemi- 
Optic YCBicleB. in eunbryol., a pair of vesicles de- 
veloped from the anterior cerebral vesicles of the erabi-y- 
onie Drain. =8yn. Optic, Optical. The funner is chiefly said 
of the anatomy of the eye and of tho physiology uf vision, 
the latter chiefly of the science of optics: as, *tplie nerve, 
trued, lube ; optwal angle, center, effect. 

II. 1. Tlio eyo. [Now chiefly colloq.] 

Quickly cold Indifl’reuce will ensue, 

When you Love's Joys thro’ Huiiuur’s Optie view. 

Prior, Celia to Damon. 
She screwed her dim t^ics to their acutest point, in the 
hope of making out with greater distinctness a certain 
window. llawthume, Seven Gables, xvi. 

Sf. An eye-glasH ; a magnifying glass. 

I was as glad that you have lighted upon so excellent a 
Lady as If an Astronomer by his OptUis had found out a 
now .Star. Howell, Letters, 1. vi, 80. 

Tlio sins we do people behold thi^ough optics 
Which shew them ten times more than coinmun vices. 

lieAjLU. and PL, 'Lliierry and Theodorct, i. 1. 

loptical ( op'ti-kal), a, [< optic 4- 1. Relat- 

ing to or connected with the science of optics; 
based on or constructed in accordance with tho 
laws of optics: as, optical laws; optical instru- 
xnents. — 2. Pertaining to vision; optic. — 3. 
Treating of or studying optics : as, optical writ- 
ers. Ro///c, Works, I. 073,— Optical anomaly. See 

anmml}/.-^ Optical center, in a lens, a point so situated 
that the direction of every ray passing through that point 
retnaiuB uiiatfcetedby its transmission through the lens — 
that is, the incident and emergent parts of the ray are 
parallel. Geometrically It is delliied as the point in which 
the optical axis of tho lens is cut by tho line Joining the 
two points where any pair of parallel pianos touch tho 
opposite surfaces of the lens. In a d4>uble-coiivex or dou- 
me-eoncavo lens the optical center lies within the lens ; 
ill a plano-convex or plano-concave lens it is the point 
where the curved surface of the lens is pierced by the 
axis ; in the meniscus and concavo-convex it lies outside 
of the Ions, beyond the surface which is most strongly 
curved. If the thickness of tho Ions is small compared 
with its focal length, tho dimensions of object and imago 
will 1)0 very nearly proportional to their distances from 
the optical center. Gombinations of several lenses dt) not 
possess an optical center.— Optical circle, in physics, a 
gracliuited circle, fitted with the necessary appliances, used 
for illnatrating the laws of refraction and reflection, or, 
Ylion accurately constructed, for measuring interfacial 
aiiRles, refractive indices, etc.— Optical dexiBimeter. 
equatloa, giaBB, meteorology, Bquare, etc. See the 

nouns. =gyn. seeoptfc. 

optically (op'ti-kal-i), adv. Ab regards sight or 
the laws of sight ; in accordance with or with 
to the science of optics or the use of 
hpjh'ul instruments; by optical moans— Optl- 
, active BUbBtaACe. See actice. 
jvpiiclan (op-tish'an), n, [= F. opticien; as op- 
f ^ 1. A person skilled in the science 

optics. — 2. Olio who makes or soils optical 
gin^scs and instruments. 

Opticist (on'tr-sist), n, [< optic 4- -ist.'] A per- 
‘•killed or engaged in the study of optics. 
c»U8e of the luminosity of the eyes of animals 
I* now thoroughly underst^ b^ p h^rio l^gical 

(op^ti-ko-siFi-a-ri), a. [< NL. op- 
til ’ ciliariSf ciliary.] Pertaining to 

4 ?”^ ciliary nerves — (mticociliary neu 
I'in tho exsection ot portions of the optic and cll- 

piles (op'tiks), n. [PL of opWe: Bee-ici?.] That 
na"< physical science which treats of the 
properties of light, of tho theory of 


colors (chromatics), of the change fThich light 
Buflers either in its qualities or in ixs course when 
refracted or transmitted through bodies (diop- 
trics), when refleeteii from their surfaces or 
when passing near them (catoptrics), of the 
structure of the eye and the laws of vision, and 
of the construction of instruments of intro- 
spection, as telescopes, microscopes, etc.—Qeo- 
metrlcal OPUcb. see aetmetric. ~ Phirttcal optics, that 
branch of optics which Includes tho phenomena of diffrac- 
tion, interference, double refraction, and in general that 
division of the subject which is explained by reference to 
tho undulating theory and tho behavior of light-waves 
under varit)ua conditions.— Physioloiflcal opucB, that 
branch of physiology wh'ch treats of tho eye and the sight- 
function. 

optigraph (op'ti-grM), w. [Irreg. < Gr. onr/Aw;, 
of seeing, 4- ypd^tiv, wTite.] A form of telt^- 
scope constnicted for the purpose of copying 
landscapes, etc. It is suspended veiiieally in glmbnls 
by tho omect-end, beneath a fixed diagunal plane mirror, 
which reflects the rays from the objects to be drawn 
through the object-glass of the instrument to a speculum, 
and tiience tlirough the eye-glass to the eye. Between the 
eye and the speculum is apiece of parallel-faced glass with 
a small dot on its center, exactly in the focus of tho eye- 
glass. This dot is made to pass over the outlines of an 
object, and a pencil fixed at the eye-end traces the delim- 
atlon on paper. 

optixnacy (op'ti-ma-si), n. [< optima(tc) + -eg.] 

1. The Dody of optimates or aristocrats; tlic 
nobility. Hammond, [Karo.] — 2. Government 
by the optimates; aristocracy. 

Where the noble or tho rich held all the power, they 
called their own government aristocnicy, or government of 
the better sort, or optimewy, government of the best sort. 

J. Attains, Works, IV. 47.8. 

optimate (op'ti-mat), a. and w. [< L. optimates, 
pi. ; see optimates,] I, a. Gf or belonging to 
the optimates or nobility; noble. Eelectic live, 
[Rare.] 

II.t One of tho optimates. 

In any flourisliing state. 
Whether by King swaid, or by optimate. 

Ueywood, Works (ed. Pearson, 1874), VI. 838. 

Optimates (op-ti-ma'tez), w. pi. [L., < optimus, 
the best; see optimum.] The Roman aristoc- 
racy, including the nobilitas, u large part of the 
eguites, and their siipiiorters; hence, an aristoc- 
racy or nobility in general. 

As to the mode of electing the senate, , . . or optimatrs 
before mentioned, . . . disposition was made by this new 
law fur the refurmatiuii uf the government. 

J. Adams, Works, V. 12r>. 

After the 7th century the optimates at the head of the 
army were also at the head of the citizens. 

Hiieyc. iint,, XX. 78.5. 

Optimo (op'ti-me), n, [< L. optime, very well (as 
optime meren{t-)8, very well desiTving), < ojdb 
mus, very good, best: see optimum.] In the 
University of Camtiridge, England, one of those 
in the second or third grade of honors in matli- 
eraatics, the tvrauglers constituting the first 
rank, and the senior and,/w«ior optimes tho see- 
on d and third rehx>ectively. 

All candidates for Classical Honors are first obliged to 
obtain a place among the Junior |if not liighcrl 

— that is to say, in tho third ehws of the tliree Intt) which 
tho Mathematical I'ripos is divided. 

C. A. Itristed, English University, p. 85. 

optimo'ter (op-tim'e-tor), n. Hamo as optome- 
ter, 

optimise, V, i. See optimue. 

optimism (op'ti-mizm), n. [< P. optimisme = 
Hp. Pk. opUmmno = It. otUmismo = G. optimis- 
mus, < NL. optimismus, < L. optimm, optumus, 
very good, best: see apUmum.] 1. In metaph.: 
(a) Properly, the metaphysical doctrine of 
Leibnitz that the existing uni verso is the best, 
of all possible universi^s. The most charac^ristic 
moments of the doetrine are two: first, that the (Jreator 
selected this universe from a nuinher of others which he 
might have created ; and, second, that all of these present- 
ed certain imperfections or distidvantagos which omnipo- 
tence could not avoid. (/>) 'J'he doctrine that the 
universe advances on tho whole, so as to be 
tending toward a state in the indi^flnite future 
different in its general character from that in 
the indefinite past. This is lietter called evdlutionitrm . 
It is opposed to pessimism, which holds that tho universe 
is tondnig to the nothingness from which It sprang, and 
to Hpicureanism, which holds that the universe is not tend- 
ing from any general state to any other general state. 

2, The belief, or disposition to believe, that 
whatever exists is right and good, in some in- 
scrutable way, in spite of all observations to 
the contrary. 

The Christian ojdimism is the recognition that in a si)lr- 
itual world a spiritual being, as such, cannot find an abso- 
lute limit or foreign necessity, gainst which his life must 
be broken in pieces ; but that, on the contrary, all appa- 
rent outwalk limits, and even death itself, are for it but 
the means to a higher freedom and realisation of self. 

E. Caird, Hegel, p. 217. 
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It seemed to chill the flow of the good fellow's optinUm^ 
so that he assented with but lukewarm satisfaction. 

Howells, Modern Instance, iz. 

optimist (op'ti-raist), n, and a. [= F. opti- 
miste = Sp. Pg. optimista =r It. ottiminta = G. 
optimist ; as optim-ism 4* -ist,] I, n. 1. One 
who bclii'VcH 111 tho metaphysical doctrine of 
optimism. 

The optimistH of onr century have followed in the wake 
ot Spino/Jior Leibnitz. iV. A. Uev., GXXVII. 4(14. 

2. One who believes in the nreseiit or ultimate 
supr(una(*y of good over evil ; one who always 
hopes for and expects the best; a person of 
hopeful disposition. 

One such I know long since, n white-haired man, . . . 

A gonial ojdimist. Bryant, Old Man’s Goiinsel. 

n. (/. Of or pertaining to optimism ; optimis- 
tic: as, the optimist view. 

Optimistic (op-ti-mis'l Ik), a, [< opti mist 4- -if.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterizc'd by opti- 
mism ; disposed to take the most hopeful view 
of a matter; hopeful; sanguine. 

If we confine ourselves to the health of women, wo 
shall And that the figures hardly Justify us in assuming a 
purely optimistic attitude. Pop. Sd. Mo., XXVIII. (ilO. 

optimistically (op-ti-mis'ti-kal-i), ode. In ac- 
cordance with optimism, or the view that every- 
thing is ordered for the best; in a liopeful or 
sanguine manner; hopefully. 

optimityt (op-tim'i-ti ), w. [< LL. optimita{t-)8, 
exct'llence, < L. optimH8, best, very good; see 
optimum,] Tho state of being best. Jiailry, 
1731. 

optimize (oi)'ti-miz), v, i . ; pret. and pp. opti- 
mized, ppr. optnnizing, [< optim-ism 4- -ize,] 

1. To hold or express tho doctrines or belief of 
an ox)tiinist. Saturday Her, -^2. To take the 
most hopeful view of a mattm*; hold or main- 
tain hopeful views habitually. 

It is pleasant to argue, as I have thus far argued, the 
optimizing siiie 4>f the <iiU‘Stion |of siiffrago]. 

Uladstime, Gleanings of Bust Years, I. 160. 

Also spelled optimise. 

optimum (op'ti-mum), n, [NL., nout. of L. 
ojtlimus, optumus, best, very good, suporl. (as- 
socialed with bonus, good), < V opiarc, 

choose ; see ojdate,] In bot., one of the three 
cardinal jioiiits of temperature — namely that 
point at which tho metabolic jn'oeesses are car- 
ried on with the greatest activity. “The minimum 
or zero point is the point at whicli the itorfonnance is 
just iM)BsihIe; the optimum point, at which it is carried 
on with tho greatest activity ; and the maximum point, at 
which it is arrested.” {Vines.) 

Every vegetative (and frnctifleative) process has certain 
limits of temperature, and a fixed optimum in each sjiecieB. 

De Barg, Euiigi (trails.), p. 863. 

option (op'shpn), V. [< F. option = Bp. opoion 
= Pg. opyilo, K L. ojdio(u-), choice, free choice, 
option, V optare, choose : see opiate.] 1. Choict* ; 
wish; preference; election. 

Transplantation must proceed from the optwn of the 
pcoph', else it sounds like an exile. Bacon. 

2. The power or liberty of choosing; the right 
or power of choice ; the o])portiiiiity of electing 
or selecting an alternative or one of siweral 
lines of conduct; tho jinwer of deciding on a 
course of action: as, that is not left in my op- 
tion ; it is at your op f ton to take it or lf*ave it. 

In the European nalions a censtaiitly iiien'asing num- 
ber of persons find thenis4‘lveH In elreiinistances in which 
a largo option Is allow<*4l fhoni as to the jilaii on which 
they will conduct tluir lives, 

T. //. Oreen, liolegoinena to Ethics, § 385. 

3. In Eug. eauou law, tin' right, now obsolete, 
which an archbisho]) formeiiy liad, on conse- 
crating a bisliop, of sidecting a benefice in the 
bishop’s dioce.se for otie of his own chaxilains. 
— 4. On sto<*k and otlxu* exchangt's, a privilege, 
seenrod by the i)u ymetit of a certain premium or 
consideration, (‘ithiM’ (1 ) of calling for the deliv- 
erv, or (2) of making delivery, of a certain spe- 
ed fie<l amount eif some particular stock or kind 
of prodin*e, at a specified price, and within spe- 
cified limits of t iine. The first kind of option is usually 
dfsIgnaU'd a eall, and the second a put ; but both arc suuio- 
tlmcK cttllf4l/f/Om'«. 

6t. A wishing; a wish. 

I shall conclude this epistle with a pathetick ojdiftn: 
O that men were wise ! 

Layman's De/. of Christ (17.*k)), p. 23. 

Buyer’s option. See buyer.— Local option. Kce lnc(d. 
-SeUer’B opUon. See seller. =^ysL 2. Option, Choice, 
Pn/erence, Election. Ojdion is the right of choice, the 
frecflom U) choose between two or more : as, “ there is no 
tptinn,’’ Shedd, Homiletics, p. .80. Choice is primarily the 
act of chiNtsiiig, but, by extension, may be the same as 
option : as, he gave him the choice. Preference is prima- 
rily the state of mind determining the choice, and sec- 



option 

ondarily the act of choosing. Sl^etUm emphasises the 
leaving of some while choosing others. Choice and 
erence may applv to that which is chosen ; tlie others not. 
optional (oj/shon-al), «. and [< option + 
-a/.] 1. «. 1. to one’s option or choice ; 
depending on choice or preference. 

If to the fonner the movement was not optional, it was 
the same that tlie latter chose when it was optional. 

Palfrey. 

2. Leaving something to choice; involving ji 

power of cnoico or option Optional writ, in law, 

a writ which commands the defendant ttj do the thing 
require<l, or show the reason why he has not done it : in 
distinction from a peretnfriary wnt. peremptory, 

n..w. In the colleges of the United Btatos, 
an elective study, or one left to choice; an 
elective. 

optionally (op'shpn-al-i), miv. In an optional 
manner; with the privilege of ejioice. 
optogram (op'to-gram), n. [< Gr. ofl-r(«/c4’), of 
seeing, + ypaupa^ a writing.] A iiersistent im- 
age formed on the retina hy the bleaching of 
the visiiaL purple. It may be made permanent 
by immediately immersing the retina in a so- 
lution of potash alum. 

optometer (op-tom'e-ter), V. [< Gr. oirT{iK6i), 
of seeing, + (iPrfMv, a measure. J An instrument 
for measuring the refractive powers of the eye. 
Also optimater. 

optometry (op-tom'et-ri), w. [< Gr. ojrr(£/v/>£‘), of 
seeing, + -piTpia^ < measure. Of. optom- 

eter.^ 1, The measurement of the range of 
vision. — 2. The measurement of tlie visual 
powers in g(»m!ral (including the acuteuc'ss of 
the perception of form, of light, and of colors — 
eidoptometry, pliotoptonietry, and ehromatop- 
tomei.ry reH))eetively), of the extent of the 
visual field (perioptometry), of the aceomino- 
dativG and refractive states of the eye (diop- 
tometry), and of the position and movements 
of the eyeball (ophthalmostatometry and oph- 
thalmotropometry ) . 

optostriate (w-to-stn'at), a. [< Gr. ofrT(ih6g)j 
of seeing, + E. Htriate,^ Pertaining to or con- 
sisting of the optic thalamus and the striate 
body: as, the optontriate body (the thalamus 
and the corpus striatum taken together), 
optotype (op'to-tip), n, [< Gr. imr^iKiig), of see- 
^ TVTTotjf type,] A letter of a definite size 
selected as a tc'st for acuteness of vision; a 
test-type, as those of Snellen, 
opulence (op'u-lens), n. [< F. opuleme s= Bp. 
Pg. opulonma ' iss' It. ouulensa^ < L. opuleniia, 
riches, wealth, < opHlrn(t-)M, opuJentm^ rich: 
mo opulent,'] Wealth; riches; affluence. 

There In full optdence a banker dwelt, 

Who all the joys and pangu uf riches felt 

• Jiwtfl, Mr. Thomas Snow. 

Barbarous opulence, fowel-Uilck, 

Surin’d itself uii liis breast and his hands. 

Tennyeon, Maud, xiii. 
«Byil. Opulence, Wealth, liichee, Aflhience. All these 
words imply not only the posHCHsion Of inn(!h property, 
but the poHsessiori of it uiiuer stieb cii'ciinistaneos that it 
can be and is enjoyed. They seeni contrasted not only 
with their oi»poslte8, Imt witli tlie posscHslon of a mode- 
rate amount. Opulrnce is a digiiliieti ami strong won! for 
tvealth. Wealth and rirheH may mean the proi)erty j.kis- 
sessed, and richee generally does mean it ; the others do 
not Ajflueme suggests the flow of wealth to one, and re- 
sulting free expendituve for objects of desire. Tliere is 
little dilforenco in the strengtli of tlie words, 
opuleucy (op'u-len-si), n, fAs opuleuce (see 
-ry).] Same as opulence. 

The infinite flatteries that follow youth and ojndeney, 

Shak., T. of A., V. 1. 38. 

opulent (op'u-lent), a, [< F. opulent = Bp. Pg. 
opulento = It! ojliilentCf opulentoy < L. opuhm{1-)s, 
more frequently opulentmy rich, wealtliy, splen- 
did, noble, < ops, power, might, jj!. opes, prop- 
erty, riches, wealth. Cf, copy.] 1. Wealthy; 
rich; affluent; having large means. 

» What can you say, to draw 
A third more opulent than your sistersY Speak. 

Shak., IjOju-, 1. 1. 8S. 

It the circuiustanoes of our state be such as to favour 
the accumulation t>f wealth, and make the opulent still 
more rich, this will Increase their ambition. 

• Ouldnnith, Vicar, xix. 

2. Unstinted; plentiful; abundant; profuse. 

All bathed in opulent sunsldne. 

Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. fiS. 

3. Blooming; brilliant; splendid. [Rare,] 

Beast or binl or fish, or ojndent flower. 

Tennyson, Lucretius. 

opulently (op'u-lent-li), adr. In an opulent 
manner; richly; ’with abundance or splendor. 
Opuntia (o-pun'shi-h), n, [NL. (Touniefort, 
1700), < L. Opus (Opunt-),<. Gr. *Oroi'f (’Orrotwr-), 
a town of Locris in Greece, where some cactus- 
like plant, “herba Opuntia,” is mentioned by 



Flowering Branch of Indian Fig (O/untta 
vu/ji^art's). 

ft, longitudinal section of the flower; t>, a 
st«ituen ; c, the stigtn.i. 
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Pliny as growing.] A genus of cacti, type of 
the tribe OpunUem in the order Cetctacew, hav- 
ing the stamens shorter than the hall-erect pe- 
tals. There are about SOO species, of wairner America, 
with one species 
widely scattered 
tliroughout the 
Old World. They 
are fleshy herbs, 
shrubby plants, or 
sometimes trees, 
their branches usu- 
ally composed of 
flattened or glo- 
bose joints, with 
hairy tubercles 
which are set with 
sharp spines. They 
bear small scale- 
like leaves on the 
younger branches, 
lateral yellow, red, 
or purple flowers, 
ancl pear-shaped 
berries. For uses 
and names, see 
cochineal and 
prickly-pear ; also 
Indian Jip (under 
JlyH), hedgehog- 
thistle, and tuna, 

OpuntiacesB 

(o-pun-shi-a'- 
8e-e), n, pi, 

[UL, (A. L. de 
JuMsieu, 1825), < Opuntia 4- -acem-] A name 
some times given to the natural order Cactacew., 

Opuntian (o-puir'shian), a. and w. [< L. Opun- 
tius, < Opus ^ Opunt-)j < Gr. QOTrouvr-), 

Ojms, a town of Locris in Greece.] I. a. Re- 
lating to a branch of the ancient Locrians in 
Greece: so called from their chief town Oxms. 

II. w. A citizen or native of Opus. 
OpuntieSB (d-jjun-ti'e-e), u, pi, [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1865), K Opuntia + -ew.] A tribe 
of polypetalous plants of the order Cactacem, 
distinguished by the sh(fi*t calyx-tube, not pro- 
longed beyond the ovary, it coutaius 4 genera, of 
which Opuntia is the tyi>e and only Important one, and 
about 260 species, principally American. They are succu- 
lent perennials, shrubs or somotimes trees, armed with 
sharp spines. Their usually lat^iral and largo flowers arc 
followed by pear-shaped or roundish berries. See cut un- 
der Opuntia. 

opus (o'pus), w,; pi. opera (op'e-ra). [L., work, 
a work : see opera.] Work ; a work, as a literary 
or musical composition (in the latter use often 
abbreviated op,). The published works of a musical 
com))oser arc fre(|ucntly numbered in order for reference : 
as. Op. 28. A single opus may contain two or more imni- 
bei*s: as. Op. 48, No. 3.— OpUB Alexandrinum, Alexan- 
drian work : a type of imwalc pavement consisting of geo- 
metric figures in black and red tesserHion a white ground. 
— OpUB araUeum, a kind of needlework done in white 
thread, witii figures of men, angels, and unlmalB, liturgical 
vessels, etc. The name is given especially to such work of 
tlte fourteenth and fifteenth centu ries. — OpUB fllatoriuin, 
the auuient name for fancy work of all sorts done with 
threads, iuclndiiig dmwu and darned embroldeiy, and all 
kinds of netting and the like ; espeebilly, an embroideiy in 
thread or colored sUk on a fabric of small square meshes, 
sometimes linviug a pattern cut out of thin stulI applied 
and edged with needlework. — OpUB inoertuxn or opUB 
antiquum, masonry formed of small rough stones set ir- 
regularly in mortar, and in some examples traversed by 
beds of bricks or tiles. — OpUB inBertum, in masonry, 
regulai’ stonework in which the vertical joints of every 


are tharefore viawed as oonvayliig gmoe to the recipli 
unless by want of the due disposiuons, such as faith, h 
repentance, etc., he wilfully Interposes a barrier wl 
prevents his receiving the grace. Certain schoolmen 
thought to have taught that the sacraments produce tl 
full effect ill all cases without restriction, and this docti 
has often been imputed by Protestant controversialist 
the Roman Catholic Cihurch, instead of that oontatne< 
the decrees of the Council of Trent (session vil., cai 
viii.) as explained by Bellormino and others and gi 
above. Anglican theologians have sometimes used 1 
phrase to express the doctrine of the Church of Engli 
that the inward grace is one of the two integral parb 
a sacrament (Catechism), that the sacraments are si 
which are effectual (Article xxv.), and that, as the Engl 
bishops declared at the Savoy conference, ‘‘sacrame 
have their effects where the receiver doth not ‘ ponere ( 



A B C 

A. Opus Incertum. B. OpusLateritiuin. C. Opu.s Reticulatuni. 

course full in the middle of the blocks of the courses im- 
mediately above and below. —OpUB interraBlle, decora- 
tion praduced by cutting away the ground, leaving the 
pattern, or cutting out the pattern, so that the openings 
lorin the design.— OpUB latttritlam, in ancient masonry, 
biickwork or tilework.— OpuB maraum or magnum 
OpUB, a great work ; a literary or arustic work on which 
one spends his iBsst powera.— OpUB muBivum. mosaic. 
- OpuB operantiB, literally, the work of the worker; 
In theol.. the effect of a sacrsmeiit considered as pixv 
eeeding from the spiritual disposition or condition of 
tlie recipient. The doctrine that the sacraments confer 
benefits ex opere operantis, from the act of the person act- 
ing or taking part in them, is regarded as a distinctively 
}T4)testant view, in opposition to the doctrine that the 
benefit is derived ex opere niTeru to. — OpUB Operatum, 
literally, a work wrought; in scholastic and Roman CaJth- 
(lie theology, the due "telebratlon of a sacrament, consid- 
ered as neoessiirlly and inherently involving the grace of 
the HAeromont. Sacramental grace is sai<l by Roman 
(*atliollc fhsologtans to be conferred ex opere operato, 
‘fmra tlie (sacramental) act performed,’ the sacrament 
deriving its power from the institution of Clhrist, and not 
from the merit of the minister or recipient, dacraments 


Phrygian) and auriphrygia.—OpitJA plumarliun, an 
name for /satAer-stt’toA— OpUB punotatum. Same 
poujused uwrAr.— OpuB retioluatmn. in masonry, regu 
stonework or brickwork in square blocks, the courses 
which are inclined at an angle of 45° to the horison, 
that the joints resemble a network.— OpUB Sarace: 
GUm, Saracenic work (that is, tapestry, rugs, etc.X ^ 
ported from the East.— OpuB BBCme, a kind of pavem* 
formed of slabs or tiles of glass or other material, the pie 
having a definite size, far larger than the tessenc of or 
nary mosaic. They are someum es of plain color and sok 
times mottled and veined. OpUB KigXiUlum, a kind 
tough cement or stucco used by the ancient Romans 
coat the interior of aqueducts, etc.— OpuB Bpicatu 
herring-bone masonry.— OpUB teBBellatum, a pavemt 
with designs execute in pieces of different colors, cab 
tesserae or iesselae, of larger size and mure regular fo 
than the pieces used in mosaic. 
opUBcle (o-pus'l), n, Hame as opuscule. 
opuscule (o-pus'kul), n. [< F. opuscule = 8 
opusculo =’l*g. opusculo = It. opnsculo, opuscoi 
< L. opusculmn, a little work, < opwAf, a work : s 
opus,] A siTiall work ; especially, a. literary 
musical work of small size, 
opusculum (o-pus'ku-lum), n, ; pi. opuscula (-IS 
[L. ; see opusvMle.] Same as opuscule. 
OpUB-number (6'pus-iium''''ber), n. The numb 
by wbi(;h a musical work is designated : as, tl 
opus-uumher of Beetbovon’s “iloouligbt S 
nata” is Op. 27, No. 2. Sec opus. 
opyef, u. See opie, 

oqUEBBa (o-kwas'ji), n. [Amer. Ind.] The blu 
backed trout, Safmo oquassa, [Kangoley Lak 
Maine.] 

or^ (or), co^j, [(«) < ME. or, a contracted for 
of other, outher, anther, < AS. dthor, anther, m 
ther, dhwwther, pron. ; orig. the same as either, ( 
which, throiigli the obs. var. other^, or is thi 
a contracted form; see either, Cf. uor, sini 
larly related to neither, (h) With the ME. othe 
or, was merged in early ME. another word, oU 
the, < AS. othlhc, rarely etktha, oththou, or, ; 
OIIG. eddo, odo, MHG. ode, od, also with an a 
tracted compar. suffix, due, as partly in ME., 1 
association with orig. comiiarutive forms (OIK 
wedar = K. whether, etc.), OIIG. odar, MHG. ( 
odor =z Icol. ethr, elha = Goth, aithihau, or, 
Goth, ith (with ^‘brea,kiiig” aith-) (= L. et, auc 
4- than, or. Or is much used correlatively, as i 
either ... or (AS. dthor or oththe ... of I 
the), whether . . , or (AS. hwwther . . . oil 
the).] Either; el.se; otherwise; as an altcriif 
tive or substitute, (a) A disjunctive conjunction co<» 
dinnting two or more words or clauses each one of whi<* 
in turn is regarded as excluding consideration of theotlu 
or otliers • ns, your money or your life ; by skill or )) 
chance ; this roa^l or that. The corresponding negative 1 
nor, wltli neither as introductory correlative. 

Me knew the cause of everich inaladye, 

Were it of hoot, or cold, or nioysto, o'r dry©. 

Clmuoer, tlen. Frol, to C. T,, 1. 42t 

I'll free him, or fall with him I 

Fletcher {and another), Love’s Cure, i. 

It is almost a standing rule to do as others do, or )> 
ridiculous. Steele, Tatler, No. la*'' 

In a little while the struggle was at an end : 'J'hose wii 
were not slain took refuge in the secret places of thei 
houses, or gave themselves up as captives. 

Irving, Granada, p. 

There may be several alternatives each joined to the prt 
ceding one by or, presenting a choice between any two n 
the series : as, he may study law or medicine or divinity 
or he may enter into tr^e. The correlations are —(1) Eithc 
... or (in archaic or poetical us© also or .. . or). 

Or the bakke or some bone he breketh in his xonthe. 

Piers Ploivman (p\ vii. 0.’^ 
1'etl nio, where is fancy bred, 

Gr in the heart, or in the head? 

Shak., M. of V., ili. 2. W 
He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch, 

To gain or lose it aU. 

Montrose, My Dear and Only L«>vi . 
For thy vast bounties are so numberless 
That them or to conceid or else to tell 
Is equally impossible. Cowh^^f 

Bo that one may go tin Venice) to most houses either by 
land or water. Jddimm, Remarks on Italy, Works, I. B87. 
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Bfimlnet ilxv^ ImpartiaUy eaoli Fair, 

Tliei^ M idle mttrlti, or oondem^ or spare. 

Congreve^ tr. ot Oyid’s Art of Love. 

(2) TTAotAor ... or (rardy or ... orX in indirect quea- 

< ions. 

Inquire what the ancients thought concernine the pres< 
it frame of this world. toAcf/ior it was to perish or no. 

T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth, iii. 1. 
E*en paus’d (M thick the Jaylins 


«)Tlt 


I back, and' doubted or to live or 

Pope, Iliad, XV. 888. 
Whdher they were his lady’s marriage bells, 

Or prophets of them in his fantasy, 

I never asked. 

Tennyion, Lover’s Tale, (^fdden Supper. 
(b) A conjunction codrdinating two or more words or 
clauses each of which in turn is regarded as an equiva- 
lent of the other or others. Thus, we say of a particu- 
lar diagram that it is a square, or a figure with four equal 
sides and equal angles. 

I Or sometimes begins a sontepce, in this case expressing 
nn alternative with the foregoing sentence, or merely a 
transition to some fresh argument or illustration. 

Or what man is there of you, whom if his son ask bread, 
will he give him a stone? Mat. vii. O.j 

Or else, else ; otherwise. [Strictly speaking, a redundant 
phrase, as or and ehte are equivalent in meaning.] 

'J'his abbot, which that was an holy man,' 

As monkes been, or OUe oughten be. 

Chaucer, i^rioress’s Tale, 1. 191. 

The beet rider, like the best hunter, is invariably either 
dead or ahta a resident of some other district. 

T. RooeewU, The Century, XXXVI. 837. 

or^ (6r), adv,f ME* 

a var. of cr, trr, < AS. mr, before: see mji, of 
which or is a var. form.] I. adw Before; 
previously ; already. 

Ho was of Lyndesay, als I ore told. 

Rob. of Rrunne, p. 11. 

U, prep. Before; ere; sooner than; rather 
than : as, or this (before this) ; or long (before 
long). 

Ich ne shal do me or daye to the dere cliurcho, 

And huyre matyns and masse, as ich a monke were. 

Pient Plutonian (C), viii. CO. 

For so may fall we sail tham fang, 

' And marre tham or to-nioriie at none. 

York Plays, p. 89. 

These lookos (nought saying) do a benedee seeke. 

And be thou sure one not to lacke or long. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 501. 

m. conj, 1, Before; ore. 

Man, thenke vppon my ryghtwysnes, 

And make a-mendis or that thou dye. 

PalitiocU Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 174. 
Blyssc thi mouthe or thou it ete, 

The better schalle bo thi dyete. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 17. 

But or he gaed, he vow'd and vow’d, 

The castle should sweep the ground. 

Lamrnikin (Child’s Ballads, III. 307). 

It was 14 or 15 dayos or they set any ordinance on land. 

IJaJcluyVs Voyages, II. 78. 

Ho that marries or he be wise, will die or he thrive. 

Ray, Proverbs (1878), p. 370. 

But or wo go to the declaration of this psalm, it shall 
ho profitable and convenient to sliow who did write this 
psalm. Bp. Fisher, Heven Penitential Psalms, vii. 

2. Sooner than; rather than. 


Now is routhe to rede how the red noble 
Is reuerenced or the rode. 

Pitrs Plomnan (B), xv. 6(J2. 
He'll grant the tribute, send the arrearages, 

Or look upon our Romans, whose remembrance 
Is yet fresh in their grief. Shak. , Cymbeline, ii. 4. 15. 

3. Than. 


Yow that, I wot wel, wcldeg more slygt 
Of that art, hi the half, or a hundreth of seche 
As I am. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1543. 

4. Lost. — Or ever, or e’er, before ever, before . . . 
ever, the adverb ^oer by contraction assuming the form of 
the adverb erv, and or ere becoming thus a seeming dupli- 
cation of ere, with which or is ultimately identical, though 
now in this phrase sometimes mistaken for orl. 

A-say or ever thow trust ; 

When dede is doun, hit ys to lai. 

Bodke qf Precedence (E. E. T. -S., extra sen), 1. 42. 

Ilie lions had the mastery of them, and brake all their 
oones in pieces or ever they came at the bottom of the den. 

Dan. vl. 24. 

This heart 

Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 

Or ere 111 weep. Shuk., Lear, 11. 4. 288. 

The shepherds on the lawn, 

Or e’er tne point of dawn, 

Sat simply chatting in a rustick row. 

MUlon, Nativity, 1. 86. 

I, or ere that season come, 

Esc^ed from every care. 

Cowpw, On Liberties taken with Milton’s Remains. 
rObsoleto or dialectal (Scotch) iu all senses ex- 
in the phrase or eeer, or ^vr, which is still 
sometimes used.] 

(6r), n, [< ME. or, < OF. (and F.) or = Sp. 
oro 5 = Pg, Q^Yo =s.It. oro, < L. aurum, gold: see 


aurtm,] In her,, one of the tinctures — the 
metal gold, often represented by a “yellow col- 
or,, ana iu engraving conven- 
tionallv by dots upon a white 
ground. See tincturr, and cuts 
under counter-changed and c-oun- 
ter-compony. 

His coat is not in or, 

Nor does the world run yet on wheels 
with him. 

Beau, and PL, Woman-Hater, iv. 2. 
or^t, Jiron, A Middle English form of your, 
Or®t, pr(m, A Middle English form of her {their), 
-Or^. [Also in some nouns, and formerly in all, 
•our; < ME. -or, -o«r, -ur, < OF. -or, -our, -ur, 
later -eur, F. -cur = Sp. Pg. -or = It. -ore, < L. 
-or (acc. -Orem), Uio terminus of -tor (= Or. 
-rwp), after an orig. preceding t -sor, forming 
nouns of agent from verbs (rarely directly from 
other nouns), as in orator, one who prays or 
speaks, an orator, leginldtor, one who proposes a 
law, legislator, imperdtor, one who commands, 
an emperor, confessor, one who confesses, rec- 
tor, one who rules, scripfor, one who writes, au- 
ditor ;one who hears, /fcwdfor, one who is an elder 
or counselpr, a senator, etc.] An apparent suf- 
fix, the teraiinus of the sufhx -tor, -sor, of Latin 
origin, forming nouns of agent from verbs. The 
verb is often not directly represented iu English, as in 
doctor, rector, lector, orahtr, victor, timnitor, etc., but Is com- 
monly existent in as in demonstrator, illuminator. 
iUustratur, generator, etc., or in -ite^, »7i, as in depositor, 
auditor, etc., or without such siittix, as in instructor, actor, 
correctur, etc., the noun in -or being in such instances 
actually or optionally interchangeable uith a noun in -cri , 
as instructor or instructer, etc;,, but the form in -or being 
generally preferred, t'ompare -or-’. 

-or**^. [Also in some nonns, and formerly in all, 
-our; < ME. -or, -our, < OF. -cor, -edur, -eiir, F. 
-cur = Hp. Pg. -odor = It. -afore, < L. -dl6r (acc. 
-dtdretu)^ A termination (apparent suffix) of 
Latin origin, contracted through Old French 
from an original Latin -o/or. in English It. is 
merged with -orl, as in hnperor, ultimately from Latin im- 
peratnr; govenittr, ultimately from Lsitiii gubertiator, etc., 
or with -ert, as in laborer, ultimately fioiii Latin laborator; 
preacher, ultliiiately from Latin prvedicafAtr, ete. It ap- 
pears as 4our, -jwo', usually -lowr (from OF. -rowr), in savior, 
saviour, ultimately from Latin salvator. 

-Or^. [Also ill older words -our; < ME. -our, -or, 
-ur, < OF. -or, -our, -ur, F. -cwr = Sp. Pg. -or ss It. 
-or(',< L. -or, orig, -os, acc. -orent, a suffix foimiing 
nouns, usually abstract, from verbs in -ere, as 
calor, heat, < calcrc,}H^ hoi, /rigor, cold, < fri- 
gerc, be cold, oUtr, odor, smell, < (derc, smell, hor- 
ror, shrinking, < horrere, shrink, terror, fear, < 
terrere, make afraiti, ('te.; or nouns, sometimes 
concrete, not from v(*rbs, as honor, honos, honor, 
arbor, arhos, a trees etc.] A suffix of some 
iiouus of Latin origin, either abstract, as in 
odor, horror, terror, honor, ete., or e.oncrete, as 
in arbor, a tree, ete. It is not felt or used as 
an English formative. 

-or"^. [OF. -or, -our, -ur, F. -cur = 8p. Pg. -or 
= It. -ore, < L. -or (iieut. -us), acc. -orent, ult. 
= E. -er**^, the comparative suffix: see -cr^.] A 
suffix of Latin origin a]>])earing in compara- 
tives, used in English with a distinct compara- 
tive use, as in the adjectives wo/or, w/w or, ///- 
nior, senior, prior, but also commonly in nouns, 
as major, m in ftr, prior. Junior, sen0r, etc. It is 
not felt or used as an English formative, 
or-, [ME. or-, < AS. or- = ( )S. or- = OFrios. or- 
= D. oor- = ML(1. or- = Oil (Jr. MHO. O. ur- = 
doth. US-, an accented jirefix, orig. identical 
with AS. d- (orig. *ar- = OHO. or-, er-, ir-, 
MHO. er-, etc.), E. a-, and with the prep. OHO. 
ur = Goth, us, out: see o-L The same prefix, 
AS. d-, appears ace enter I and disguisc'd in oa/i - 
M w , q. v. 1 A pre f i x of Aiigl o-Saxon origin , ap- 
pearing unrecognized as a prefix and with no 
separate signitican<*e in ordeal, ort, and a few 
otlier words now olisolote. 
ora^t (d'rji,), n. [AS. dra. Of. dro.] An Anglo- 
Saxon money of a<*couiit. in the laws of Kdwanl 
the Elder and Ontliiiim, the ora was equivalent to 2^ 
aliilllngs of the time. In the DooniRilay Book the ora was 
equal to 20 peiict;. ^ 

Ora^, n. I'lural of o.v-. 

Oracn, orache (or'ar'h), m. [Also orrach, and 
formerly orrorA; < F. arroche, orach, prob. < L. 
airipJex, orach: see AtriplexJ] One of several 
Old World plants of the genus Atriplex, esjie- 
cially A . hortmsis, the garden-orach . See A tri- 
plex an<l mountain-spinach. The common oracb i» 
A patula, a weed ami aeaalde plant of both homisphcich. 
The sea-orach, A. littoralis, of the coasts of Europe is m1m«> 
used US a spinarli. St‘e cut in next column.— Dog’s- 
Orach. Same as notch-weed. ^ OrOCh XHOth, a Icjiblop- 
tcroiis insect, Jladena afrifdicis. 

Oraclo (or'a-kl), n. [< ME. oracle, < OF. (and 
F.) oracle (trdculo=Vg, oraculo = It. ora- 



orac^e 



1. Orach (A triplex patula ) ; a, the inflorescence ; a, a male flower ; 

b. tt female flower ; c, the fruit witli the calyx. 

eoto, < \j.or,aculum, syncopated a divine 

announcement, a prophecy, a place where such 
were given, < or are, pray: see oration.'] 1. In 
class, an tig. : (a) An utterance given by a priest 
or iiriestess of a god, in the name of the god 
ami, as was believed, by his inspiration, in an- 
swer to a human inquiry, usually respecting 
some future event, as the success of an enter- 
]>rise or battle, or some proposed line of con- 
duct. Such oracles exerted for centuries a strong influ- 
ence upon the course of human atfairs, the belief of both 
the medium and the questioner in their divine Inspiration 
being in most cases genuine. The oracles themselves, 
however, were i»ften ambiguous or at least obscure. The 
prestige of the chief orae.ular seats of (jree(;e was powerful 
in the promotion of good government and Justice. After 
the introduction of ('liristianity the utterance of oracles 
gradually ceased. It was a common belief of early ('hris- 
tlans that the oracles actually jnoceeded from evil spirits. 
Though I am satisfied and need no more 
Than what 1 know, yo( shall the oracle 
(Jive rest to the minds of others, 

Shak., W. T., il. 1. 190. 

(b) The deity who was siqiposed to give such 
answt'rs to inquirieH. 

The oracles are dumb, 

No voice or hideous hum 

Runs thro’ the arched roof in words deceiving. 

MilUni, Nativity, 1. 173. 

Oracles arc brief and ttnal in their utterances, 

0. W. Holmes, Emerson, Iv. 

(c) Tlie plnce where ora-cular answers were giv- 
en; the sanctuary, temple, or adytum whence 
the supposed supernatural rc^sponses proceed- 
ed. The Greeks surpassed every other nation in both the 
number and the celebrity of their oracles. Those of Zeus at 
Dodotia in Epirus, of Apollo at Delphi, and of Trophouius 
near Lebadeiu in Ba'otia enjoyed tlie highest reputation. 

Thither come. 

And let my grave-stone be your oracle. 

Shak . T. of A., v. 1. 222. 

2. Honce, by extension — {a) The eonmiunica- 
tioiis, revelations, or instruction delivered by 
Ood to or through hisprojdiets: rarely used in 
the singular: as, the oracles of Ood ; the divine 
oracles. 

This is he . . . who received the lively oracles to give 
unto us. Acts vii. :18. 

They presume that the law doth speak with all iudiffer- 
eney ;‘thiit the law hatli no side-respect to their persons; 
that the law is, as it were, an oracle jiroeeeded from wisdom 
and uiiderstauding. IPsdccr, Ecclcs. I’olity, i. 10. 

(/>) The sanetuary or most, holy place in the 
temple, in wliich -was dcqiosited the ark of the 
covenant (I Ki. vi. ID): sometimes used for the 
temple itself. 

The priests brought In the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord unto his pJu«‘t', into the oracle of the house, to the 
im»st holy place, even under the wings of the cherubims. 

1 Ki. vlli. 0. 

(r) A source or repository of the divine will 
Unit may he consulted or drawn upon. 

God hath now sent his living oracle 

Into the world to teach his ttnal will. 

Milton, V. R., i. 4G0 

3. An uncommonly wise person, whoso opin- 
ions ar(^ of great authority, ami whose dotenni- 
iiations are not disputed. 

T am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips let no dog l>ark. 

Shak , M. of V., I. 1. m. 

Sleek 0dali8(|UeH, or oracles of mode. 

Tennyson, Princess, ii. 

4. A wise saying or an authoritative decision 
given by such a person. 



orade 

^hen rank Thersltes opes his inaitiolawB 
Wc shall hear music, wit, and oroeia. 

Shak., T. and C., 1. 3. 74. 

6 . Something that is looked upon as an infal- 
lible guide or standard of reference. 

Col. Pray, my lord, what s a clock by your oraole f 
Lord SjK Kalth, I can't tell ; I think my watch runs 
upon wheels. Suifl, f^ollte Conversation, Dial. L 

oraclet (or'a-kl), r. i. [< oracle^ w.] To utter 
oracles. 

No more shalt thou by omelimf abuse 

Tht: entiles. MUU»i, P. R., i. 4r»5. 

oraclert (or'a-kl6r), w. One who utters oracles ; 
tht^ giver of iiu oracle or oracular response. 

Pyrrhus, whom the Delphian Grader 
Deluded by bis double-meaning Measures. 

i^ylmder, tr. of Du Bartas’s W eeks, i. «. 

oracular (o-rak'u-ljir), a. [< ML. omculnris, < 
h, oraculu'nif oracle : see oracle,'} 1. Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of an oracle or ora- 
cles. Hence— (a) Obscure or ambiirinniB like the oracles 
of pagan deities. (6) Positive ; aiithonlativc ; not to he 
gainsaid ; wise beyond contradiction. . 

O that, whiles we sweato and hleede for the mainte- 
nance of thane oracular tnitbs, wee conld ))eeperswaded to 
remit of our heat in the pursuit of ojtinions. 

tip. Hall, The Reconciler, Ded. 

(c) Wise as an oracle; expressing opinions with the niys- 
teriuusnesH or dogniatism of an oracle. 

They have something venerable and oracular in that un- 
adorned gravity and shortness in the expression. Pope. 

2. Of or pertaining to one j)OSse8Ring the power 
of delivering oracular or divine messages; pos- 
868sing the power of uttering oracles: as, an 
oracular tongue. 

His gestures did obey 

The oracular mind that made his features glow. 

Shelley, Revolt of Islam, 1. 59. 
Where, in his own oracular abode, 

Dwelt visibly the light-creating (tod. 

Cmvpert Truth, 1. 889. 

oracularity (p-rak-il-lar'i-ti), n. [< oracular + 
-ity,} Ora(*ul'arn(‘HH ; mysterious dogmatism. 

Now Stanfield has no mysticism or oreictdarity alnuit 
him. You can see what ho means at once. 

J'fuidceray, Early and l 4 ite Papers, Picture Gossip. 

oracularly (o-rak'u-ljlr-li), adv. In the raauiuT 
of an oracle; authoritatively; sententiously. 
oracularness ((}-rak' a-ljlr-nes), n. The cliarac- 
ier of being oruciilar. 

oraculousf (o-rak'u-lus), a. [< L. oraeulunij an 
oracle : H(‘e oracle!} 8ame as oracular. 

As for equivocations, or oracuhim speeches, they cannot 
hold out long. 

Bacon, Simulation and Dissimulation (ed. 1887). 
llrlin and Thummim, those oraculoue gems 
On Aaron's breast. Milton, P. R., ill. 14. 

oraculouslyt ((Vrak'u-lus-li), adv. Same a.s 
oracularly. 

1'he genius of your blessings hath instructed 
Your tongue oraci/4oioif//. 

Fletcher {and atudher), Fair Maid of the Inn, iv. 1. 

craculousness ((Vrak'u-lus-nes), n. Same as 
oracular ness. 

orad (6'rad), adv. [< L. os (or-), the mouth, + 
ad, to.] To or toward the mouth or oral rc^gion : 
opposed to ahorad. 

orage (F. pron. p-rH.zh')> w. [< OF. orayc, F. 
orage = Pr. aurdlgv = 8p. orajv, a storm, wind, 
< ore = Pr. Sp. Pg. aura = It. aura, ora, breeze, 
wind, < L. aura, air, breeze, wind, ML. storm, 
tempest: see aura.} 1. A storm; a tempest. 
Cotgravc. [Bare.] 

That orage of faction. 

Boger Jforth, Examen, ft. 032. (Daviee.) 

2. In organ-hnilding, a stop e.onstructed so as 
to produce a noise in imitation of the sound of 
a storm. 

oragious (o-ra'jns), a. [< F. orageux, stonny, < 
ortti/c, a storm: nvii orage.} Stormy; tempes- 
tuous. [Bare.] 

M. DTvry, whose early life may have been rather ora- 
gious, was yet a gentleman perfectly well conserved. 

Tlutckeray, Newcomes, xxxl. 

oraisonf, /(. An o)»solete form of orison. 
oral (d'ral), a. [= ora! = Sp. Pg. oral = It. 
oralv, < NL. oralis, of the mouth, < L. os (or-), 
the mouth, = Skt. a.sya, the mouth.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to the month or iiigestive opening: 
as, the oral orilice; oral surgery; oral gesta- 
tion. — 2. Uttered by the mouth or in words; 
spoktui, not written: as, oral traditions; oral 
testimony ; oral law\ 

Savage rusticity is reclaimed by oral admonition alone. 

Qoldtmith, Citizen of tlie World, Ixxv. 
Oral record, and the silent heart — 
Depositaries faithful and moi'c kind 
Thiui fondest epitaph. 

WorcUntorth, Excursion, Ti. 
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The oral language of China haaoontinued the lamethat 
it is now for thirty oenturiea. 

J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Religion^ 1. 2. 

3. Usinij or concerned with speech only, and 
not writing; communicating instruction^ etc., 
by word of mouth; viva voce. [Bare.] 

'J'he itifluence of simply Oral Teachers rests chiefly in 
the hearts and minds of the Taught. 

Asehayn, The Scholcmaster, p. 6. 

4. In situated on the same part or side 
of the body as the mouth: opposed to ahoral or 
anah^Cml arms, in acalepbs, omi-llke appendages of 
the wall of the stomach, which usually piojocts into folded 
membranes, between which the mouth is situated. - Oral 
aspect. Hee awlndaoral axpect, under umlmZaeral.-"Oral 
ca^ty, in haiistellate insects, the hollow on the lower 
surTace of the head, from which the proboscis or sucking- 
mouth protrudes.— Oral contract, dlBk, evidence, ges- 
tation, etc. See the nouns.— Oral pleading, in law, 
pleading by wor<l of mouth in presence of the Judges : su- 
perseded by written pleading in the reign of Edward 111. 
- Oral Skeleton, in eohinoderms, the whole dentary ap- 
paratus or hard parts about tlie mouth. See lat\tem nf 
Aristotle, under larUem.-‘‘OTBl valves. in crluoidB, the 
processes of the perisome about the montn, i)rojccting over 
the orifice and capable of closing it by coming together 
like valves. — Oral WRHT, a whiff heora during expiration 
from the open mouth, following the cardiac rhythm. It is 
developed in health ny exertion, and also appears during 
complete rest in cases of thoracic aneurism, when it may 
be double. When thus appearing daring rest, it is of diag- 
nostic value, and is called Drumnwnd's whiff. 

orale (o-ra'le), n. [ML., neut. of (NL.) oralis, 
of the mouth: see oral.} A veil worn by the 
Pope at solemn pontifical celebrations; the 
fan on. 8ee fanon, 3 (e). 
orally (6'ral-i), adv, 1. In an oral manner; by 
w’ortf of mouth; in words, without writing; vo- 
cally; verbally: as, traditions derived orally 
from ancestors. — 2. By means of the mouth; 
through, in, or into tho mouth. 

The priest did sacrifice, and orally devour It whole. 

Bp. Uall, Epistles, To Sir T. Clialloner. 

“ Morphlnomania,” by Dr. Seymour J. 8tiu*koy, gives a 
striking but quite credible account of the influonco of 
the uiiBcientiflu use of morphia, either subcutaiicoiisly or 
orally. JN. and Q., 7th scr., IV. 219. 

orang (o-rang'), n. Same as orang-utan. 
orange^ (or'anj), n. and a. [Formerly also or- 
vngc; < ’KYj. 'orenge (== B. oranje = Cl. orange), < 
orange, F. orange Pr. orange), an accom. 
form (siniulating or, i L. auruin, gold, in allu- 
sion to tho yellow fruit) for ^areuge, < It. aran- 
cia, f., arancio, m. (ML. arangta, also a(*com, 
aurantia, NL. aurantum, simulating L. aurum, 
gold), orig. with initial w, as in It. dial, naranza, 
naranz = 8p. naranja =r P|r. laranja (with orig. 
n changed to I, appar. in simulation of tho def. 
art.) = Wall, neranze = MGr. vtpdvT^mv, N(L’. 
vtfuivT^L, < Ar. naranj = Hind, ndrangi, narangi 
= Pali ndrango = late Skt. ndranga, ndgaranga, 
a])par.< Pers! naranj, ndrinj, ndrang, an orange : 
ef. Pers. ndr, a pomegranate. Cf. lemon and 
Ume"’^, also of Pers. orij^n.] I. n. 1. The fniit 
of the orange-treo, a large globose beiTy of eight 
or ten membranous cells, each containing sev- 
eral seeds which are packed in a pulp of fusi- 
form vesicles, distended with an acidulous re- 
freshing juice. There are three principal varieties of 
the orange— the sweet or (^hina orange, Citnie Aurantiurn 
proper, including tho ordinary market sorts; the bitter 
or Seville orange or higarade, variety Bigaradia, used for 
inukiiig marmalade, its peel being specially valued ; and 
the bergamot orange, variety Beryamia, classed by some, 
however, os a variety of Ct’tru* Medica (see bergamot^, l). 

2. A rather low branching evergi*een fruit-tree, 
Citrus A urantinm, with greenish-brown bark, el- 
lintical or ovate coriaceous leaves, the petiole 
often winged, and fragrant white flowers, it is 
long-lived and extremely prolific. When no longer fruit- 
ful, its hard, finc-grainea, yellowish wood is v^ued for 
inlaid work and fine turnery. Its flowers are prized when 
fresii (see orange-blotmoms\ and (chiefly those itf the bitter 
orange) yield neroli-oil and orange-water. Tlie varieties 
of the orange are very numerous, distinguished most ob- 
viously by their fruit. Its origin is referred to India, 
wluMice it spread to western Asia, thence reaching Spain 
and Italy, tlirougli the agency of tho Moors and tho cru- 
saders, between the eleventh and fourteenth centuilcs. It 
is now cultivated in nearly all tropical and subtropical 
lands, including Ghlna ana Japan, the whole Mediterra- 
nean basin, the West Indies, and tlie southem borders of 
the United States, having, indeed, become thoroughly wild 
in Florida. 

The gourde is goode nygh this orenge ysowe, 

Wlioos vyiius brent maath askes for hem sete. 

PalladiuM, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 120. 

3. A reddish-yellow color, of which the orange 
is the t^e. — 4. In her., a roundel tenn6. See 
roMwdc/.—Wenhelxn musge, a golden-colored variety 
of apple.— Blood-oranm, a sweet orange with the pulp 
motued With orimson^dlno rind reddish, grown in Malta, 
and hence also called Maltese orange.-- CudoXvaXi-or- 
ange, a deep-prange shade of cadmiom-yellow.— Olove- 
orange. Same as mandarin or(itip«.—OooUe orange. See 
eoaiie.— Diphonylamino-orangOi s tar color used 
ill dyeing. It Is the potassium salt of a phenylated acid* 
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yellewv^sadsdsM^oniige 0^ Alio known ss frqpm- 
Uin 00, orange TV, orange AT.— SkOitOd orailgo. a moth 
of the genus Gor^/na.—QolA orango, s coil^ color: 
same as AeliantAin.— Homed orange, a monstrous form 
of the orange In which the carpels are separated.— Mad- 
der-orange. See madder lakes, under fnoddsrl.— Mal- 
tese orange, same as blood-orange.^ Mandarin or- 
ange, a small flattened variety of orange in which the 
rind separates very readily from the pulp, the latter sweet 
and deliciously flavored. Bee Tangerine oranps.— Mars 
orange, an artiflolally prepared iron ocher, of a color 
similar to burnt sienna without the brown tinge of the 
latter. It is used as an artists’ color.— Native orange. 
Same as orange-therm.— Havel orange, a very large and 
sweet, usually seedless variety, of Brazil, etc.: so called 
from a peculiar navel-like formation at the summit, 
which is somewhat oval in shape. — Noble orange. Same 
as mandarin orange.— OrOJlgB O, a coal-tar color used in 
dyeing, being the heta-disiilmiunate sodium salt of hen- 
zene-azo-beta-naplithul. It ayes a bright orange, very fast 
to light.— Orange I, a coal-tar color used in dyeing being 
the sodium salt of alpha-naphthol-azohenzene. It dyes 
reddish-orange. Also called trc^olin 000 No. 1, and 
alpha-naphthol orang^^.— Orange U, a coal-tar color used 
in dyeing, the sodium salt ofocta-naphthol-azobenzene : 
same as mandarin, 5. Also called troucedin OOO No. 2, 
and heta-napkhd orange.— OtKIlXIB ill. Same as hdi- 
anthin.— Orange IV. Same aBmphenj/lamine-orange.— 
Orange lake. Same as madder-orange.— Orange N. 
Same as dwhenylamine-orange.— Osage orange. See 
Madura.— Otahelte orange, a hardy shrubby variety of 
orange, an ornamental plant. It is also used as a sto :k for 
dwarflng the varieties of the orange.— Palatine orange, 
a coal-tar color used in dyeing, being the ammonium salt 
of teiratiltro-diphenol. It is applicable to wool and silk 
in an acid bath.— Quito oranges, the berries of Sdanum 
Quitoense.—gt. MiClia^'B orange, a rather small, thin- 
skinned, Boodlessvariety of orang<^ tne pulp very sweet and 
the tree extremely productive. — Sumatra orange. See 
Jfurrapa.— Sweet-Skinned orange, a variety of orange 
with thick soft rind, in Paris callea/orWddenyywtt, whfle 
in London that name applies to a small sort of shaddock. 
— Tangerine orange, a subvariety of the mandarin, in- 
cliningio a pear sl^e, Its smallest form not larger than an 
Engli^ walnut— Wild orange, (a) Tho common orange 
in its spontaneous forms, (^i'he Carolina cherry-laurel, 
Prunus Caroliniana. It is a small tree with glossy cori- 
aceous leaves, wild and cultivated for ornament in the 
southern United States. Its foliage, hark, and fruit con- 
tain prussic acid, and the leaves are often fatal to animals 
browsing upon them. Also called mock-orange and uild 
peach, (c) Sec toothache-tree. 

II. (/. Of or belonging to an orange; specifi- 
cally, being of the redciish-yellow color of the 
orange. 

Tho ideas of orange colour and azure. Lodee. 

Yon orange sunset waning slow. 

Tennyson, Move eastward, happy earth. 

Orange bat, lihinonyetnris aurantia : so called from tho 
coloration.— Orange bird, Phimipara zena, a West Indian 
tanager, having an orange breast.— Orange CbriXEne, a 
chrumo-yollow of a deep-uraugo shade. — Orange COWl^r, 
Cyprcea aurora, the morning-dawn cowry.— Orange dOVe, 
Chrysoenm victor, the male of which is orange.— Orange 
footman, Lithosia aureda, a British moth.— Orange 
fruit-worm. Bee /rwtt-wona. — Orange gourd. Same 
as egg gourd (which see, under gourd).— Orsn^e miner- 
al, an oxid of lead similar to red lead in composition, hut 
much brighter and clearer in color. It is formed by oxi- 
dizing white load on tho hearth of a reverheititoiy furnace. 
It is largely used in paints, principally aBahaseforartiflcial 
or eosin vermilion.— Orange moth. Angerona j^naria, 
a British geometrid moth, so called from Its color.— Or- 
ange ocher. Same as (burnt) Bmnati ocher (which see, 
under ocher).— Orange paste. Bee paste.— Orange sal- 
low, Xanthia citrago, a British moth.— Orange-Skin 
surface, a name given to the glaze of certain vmetfes of 
Oriental porcelain, from the slight roiighneBsesof the sur- 
face, without reference to color.— Orange-Slip day, a 
clay used in Staffordshire, chioily in making slip, of a gray 
color, having mixed with it reddish nodules, which gIVe 
an orange color to the tempered mass.— Orange under- 
wing, hrephos parthenais, a common noctuid moth of 
Europe : an English collectors’ name.— Orange UPPer- 
Wing, Htmorina croceago, a common noctuid moth of Eu- 
rope : an English collectors’ name.— Orange vermillon, 
a mercury vermilion, red with an orange hue. 

Orange'^ (or'anj), a. [Attrib. use of Orange, < 
F. Orange (> 'I). Oranje, G. Oranien), a city and 
principality in France, orig. (L.) Arausio(n-), 
tbe capital* of the Cavari, in Gallia Narbonen- 
sis.] 1. Of or pertaining to the principality 
of Orange in France, or tho lino of princes 
named from it: often with special reference* 
to William III. of England, Prince of Orangts 
who was regarded as the champion of Protes- 
tantism against Louis XIV* on the continent, 
and against James II. in Ireland. — 2. Of or 
pertaining to the Society of Orangemen, or Or 
angeism: as, an Orange lodge; an Orange em- 
blem. See Changentan, 

orangeade (or-an-iad'), n. [=s F. orangeade :=^ 
Sp. naratUada == Pg. laranjada = It. araneiata : 
as orange^ + -adel as in lemonade, etc, Cf. or- 
angeat.} A drink made of orange-juice and 
water sweetened. 

Orangeade, a cooling Liquor made of the Juice of Or- 
anges and Lemmons, with Water and Sugar. 

£. PkOlips, 1708 . 

orangeat (or-an-zhat')» w. [< F. wangeai, < 
orange, orange: see orange^.} 1. Sugared or 
candied orange-peel, a sweetmeat. Imp. Diet. 
— 2. Orangeade. Imp. Diet. 
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ff r^n ga-blowwm (or'^-blog'Sm), n. The blos- 
som of the orange-tree, worn in wreaths, etc., 
by brides as an emblem of purity. 

Lands of palm, of oran^e-Uomm, 

Of olive, aloe, and maiao and vine. 

Tennyson, The Daisy. 

orange-butter (or'anj-but'^^r), m. l. Orange 
marmalade.— 2t. A kind of confection : see the 
quotation. 

The Dutch way to make oranye^hutter.-^ Take now cream 
two gallons, beat it up to a thickness, then add half a pint 
of orange-flower water, and as much red wine, and so being 
become the thickness of butter, it retains both the colour 
and scent of an orange. Closet qf JiariUes (170«). (Nares.) 

orange-colored (or'anj-kuV'^ord), a. Having 
tlu? color of an orange. 

orange-crowned (or'anj-lcround), a. Having 
tho top of the head orange: a«, the oranye- 
crowned warbler, Hdminthophaga edata, 
orange-dog (or'anj-dog), n. The laiwa of Pa- 
pilio crcsjuionteSf a large caterpillar which f occIh 
on the foliage of the oraugo in Florida and 
Ijouisiana. 800 cut under onmeterluyn, 
orange-flower (or'anj-flou'-'er), w. Same as or- 
mgc-hlosHom, 

But that remorseless iron hour 
Made cypress of her orange- fhower. 

Tennyson, In Meinuriuni, Ixxxiv. 

Mexican orange-flowexj u liandsonie white-flowcred 
shrub, Choisya femaf a.— Oil of orange-llOWerB. See 

oU.— Orange-flower watert. Same as orange- water. 

orange-grass (or'iinj-gras), n. The pincweod, 
Jlmnricmn nudicaula, a small American plant 
wmi wiry branches, minute scale-liko h'aves, 
and yellow flowers. 

Orangeism ( or' an j-izm ) , ?/ . [< Ora ngc- + -ism .] 
The i)rinci]>los whieli tho Orange lodges (si'o 
Orangeman) are formed to uphold; tlio mainte- 
nance and ascendam-y of l*rotestaiitism, and 
opposition to liomaiiisni and iiomisli inllueiico 
in civil government. 

orangeleaf (or'anj-lef), n. An overgr(»en m- 
biaoeous shrub of New Zealaml, Copvosma hi- 
dda. 

orange-legged ( or 'anj-legd or -leg'(Hl), a. 1 lav- 
ing the shank oraugo-colore<i : as, iln^ orangr- 
Icggcd hobby, Falco respcrtlnns, 
orange-lily (or'anj-lip-'i),,;?. A bulb-bearing 
lily, JJlinm bulhiferuin. See hlg, 
orange-list (or'anj-list), u. A wide baize, dyed 
in bright colors, formerly largely exportecl from 
Kngland to Spain. Drapers^ J)ict. 

Orangeman (or'anj-raau), n.; pi, Orangemen 
(-men). [< Orange"^ + man.] 1. An Irish l*ro<- 
estant. The minio Orangemen was kIvcii fibont the end 
of the seventeenth century by Human (’atbolics to the 
I'rotestants of Ireland, on account of their support of the 
cause of William 111. of KuKlund, Vrince of Oraii^e. 

2 . A member of a secret politieo-religious so- 
ciety instituted iu Ireland in 1795, for the pur- 
pose of uphohling the Ih’otestaut r<*ligion and 
ascemlaucy, ami of opposing Komanism and the 
Koraan Catholic influence in the governraenl of 
the country, Orangemen are espeeially iH’omlnent in 
Ulster, Ireland, l)ut local brandies called Ituhjes are found 
all over the British empire, as well as in many parts of tliu 
United States. 

orange-musk (or'anj-musk), n. A species of 
pear. 

orange-oil (or'anj-oil), n. An ('ssoiitial oil ex- 
tracted from llie rind both of the sweet and of 
the bitter orange, nsed in liqueur-making and 
perfumery. 

orange-pea (or'anj-pe), ?/. A young nnripo 
fruit of the (yurayao oi’aiig(*. used for flavoring 
cordials. 

orange-peel (or'anj-pel), n. The rind of an 
orange separated from the pulp; specifically, 
the rind of the bitter orange when dried and 
candied. It is used as a stomachic, also in ]nid- 
<Ungs and cakes, and for flavoring many artieles 
of confectionery .~0U of orange-peel. See oil. 
orange-pekoe (or'ani-])e'^ko), a. A black tea 
from China, of which there is also a scented 
variety. 

orange-pippin (or'dnj-pip^in), w. A kind of 
Hpple. 

Granger (or'anj- 6 r), n. A ship or vessel em- 
ployed in carrying oranges, 
orangeroot (or'anj-rbt), n. See Hydrastis, 
orangery (or'anj-ri), n,; pi. orangeries (-riz). 
^ as orange* + -ry.] 1. A place 

whore oranges are cultivated; particularly, a 
glass house for preserving orange-trees during 
Winter, 

The orangerie and aviaiio handsome, <t a very larfrc 
plantation about it. Evelyn, Diary, July 14, 1664. 

Fanns and orangefies yielded liarvesta. 

0, W, Cable, Creoles of Louisiana, xxlv. 
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2t. A kind of snuff. Davies, 

O Lord, sir, you must never sneeze ; 'tis as unbecoming 
after orangery as grace after meat. 

Farquhar, Ix»ve and a Bottle, ii. 2. 

Sf. A perfume. 

Sire, hewasenragd, and did brake hislmttled’<)miii 7 crM». 

caber. Love makes a Man, i. 1. 

orange-scale (or 'auj -skill), w. Any scale-in- 
sect which infests the orange, as Aspidiotus au- 
raniii, 

orange-sldn (or'ilnj-skin), n. An orange hue 
of tho skin, observed chiefly in newly born in- 
fants. 

orange-tawny (or'anj-ta'^m), n. and a, I, n, 
A emor between yellow and brown ; a duU-or- 
ange color. 

A fruit ... of colour between orange-taimy and scar- 
let. ItacAm, New Atlantis. 

II. «. Of a dull-orange color; partaking of 
yellow anti brown iu color. 

The ouscl-cock, BO black of hue, 

With orange-tawny bill. 

Shak., M. N. D., ill. 1. 120. 

Ibcy say . . . that iiaiircrB hIioiiIU have orange-tawny 
bonnetB because they do judaiKu Bacon, Uaury. 

'i’liou Bciim of man. 

Uncivil, orange-tawney coated iderk. 

B. Juiwon, Talc of a Tub, Iv. 8. 

orange-thorn (orVinj-tlidni), n. Any plant of 
tho two or throe si»ecies of tlie Australian go- 
luis (Utriohatus^ of the onh^r Pilf<tsporea’. They 
arc evergreen shrubH, with toiigh-hklnne<l orange-colored 
berries, an Iiicli and a half in diaiuetiT, eaten by the na- 
tives. Also called native orange. 

orange-tip (or'rmj-tijO. n. in eiHoni., one of 
several butterflies wliose wings are tijvped with 
orange. 

orange-watert (or'anj-wa'^ter), n. A favorite 
perfume formerly matle by tlislilling oi^aiige- 
blossoms W’ith sweet wim or (»th(‘r spirit. 

Ho H 0 t»t her two boitleB of oraivic ivater by his page. 

Copley, WltK, Fits, and Uaiicic« (1614). {Nares.) 

orange-wife (or'an.j-wif), c. A woman who 
stdls oranges. 

Y<m wear out a good wholestmio forenoon in hearing a 
cauae between an iminge tnje and a fusKet -seller. 

Sfia/.., for., ii. 1. 78. 

orange-woman (or'slnj-wum 'jm). n. Same as 
(trungv-H'tfe. 

orangite (or'fmj-it), f<or</wr/tl -P All 
orange-colored variety of the rare thorium sili- 
cate called ihortir. from n<‘arJh’evig in Norway, 
orang-utan, orang-outang (6-rang' o-tnn, 
-d-tang)^ n. [In iiie s(H‘ond form < F. omng-oij- 
fang (=: Pg. orangidangn — I). orangoutang = G. 
Sw. Dan. orangutang^, with ilm second clement 
conformed in final (demenls to the first; prop. 
orang-utan (= Hp. otangutau). < Malay Orang- 
utan, lit. man of the woods, v orang. man, -f 
nian, hulan, woods, wilderness, wild.] An an- 
thropoid ape of the family Simiata'; tho mias, 
Simia satyrns, it inluduth weeded lowbinds ef Bor- 
neo and Sumatm. Tin* male attaiiiH a Btature of 4 feet 
or a trifle more, witli ;« rejich ef the arms ef above 7J feet. 
The relative propurtlims of the aiiiiH and leg« are thuH 



Oran^-utan '6imta safyrus). 


very different from these of man, in whurii the height and 
the reach of tlie anns are nearly the same. The arms of t he 
orang-utan reach nearly to tho ground when the animal 
stands erect. This attitude is difficult and constrained, 
and is not ordinarily assumed. The animal is most at 
home in trees, where It displays extraordinary agility. In 
walking on level trroiind it stoops forward, hriiigs the hands 
to the ground, and swings the body by the long anus, much 
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as a lame Iverson uses emtohes. Both hands and feet are 
long and narrow, with bent knuckles and short thumbs and 
toes, so that the palms and soles cannot bo pressed flat 
upon plane surfaces. The face, hands, and feet arc naked, 
and the fur is scanty or thin, though rather long ; it is of 
a brownish-red or auburn color. Orang-utans live in trees, 
where they build large nests and feed on fruits and succu- 
lent buds or shoots. The strength of the animal is great in 
pmportlon to its size, and when brought to bay It proves 
a formidable antagonist. Also orang. 

Orwt (6'ra.iit), n.] pi. orants, or, as L., irt'anfes 
(o-raii'tez). [< L. oran(t-)Sf ppr. of or are, pray: 
see oration.] 1. In ane. art, a female figure in 
ail attitude of prnyt'r; a fc'imile adoruuf. Such 
flgures are commonly distinguished or indicated by the 



Oraiil .(tid Adoraiit.s in presence of iVrsepJione .md l)enit*ler. 
iVotne relief from lUeii.sis. in the t*.iljinet roiiitiilis, I’.uis.) 


raising of tlie hand and arm or forearm, with tlio palm out- 
ward, ns well as by Ukj smaller si/o of the orunts wlieii 
divinities also art! n presented. 

2. Ill rarty < tiristian art, a female figtu’f' Htaiid- 
iiig with arms outspread or si iglilly raised in 
])niyer, symbolizing the oliurcli ns engaged in 
adoration and intorcf'ssion. Such figures arc fre- 
quently found as paintings in the Catacombs, and some 
have hern regarded sm represtaitationsof the Virgin Mary, 
orarion (o-rn/ri-mi), n.; ]d. oraria (-a). [JAlr. 
ogn'ipfor, a stolf't sc(* orariunA .] In tiio Or. ('h., 
the deacon's stole, as distinguished from tho 
(*l)itrnchelion or jfrit'Ht’s siolt'. It is worn over 
tlie l(‘ft slioulder, and is somewhat wdder than 
the AVestern stolf'. 

orariim^ (o-r»i'ri-um), n.; pi. orana (-a). [L., a 
na^ikin, hamlkcrchief, IjL. as in dtd’s. (> MGr. 
ijpafuov). II Kiol(‘, etc., < o,s' (or-), tlu' mouth : see 
oral.] 1. In classical anfa/.: (a) A handker- 
chief. (/>) A liandkerehiet or scurf nsetl in wav- 
ing a])phnise in the cirens, — 2, A stole: re- 
placed in 11i(‘ \V(‘st(Tn Phnreh by the nniiwstota 
about the ninth et'iilury. S('(‘ orarnm and state, 
— 3. A scarf utfixed to the croziiM*, in use as 
earlv as the thirteenth century, 
orarium'*^ (p-ra'ri-um ), n. | ML.,< D. orare. pray : 
SCO oration.] A Latin book of jirivatc^ jiruycr, 
(‘Speeially that issued in England under Henry 
VI II. in 154(), or the one ])ublished under Eliza- 
beth in 15G9. 

orary (or'n-ri), n. ; i»l. orai ics (-riz). [ < Ji. ora- 

nuni, (j. V.] Sami' ns orariunA, 
ora serrata (d'ra se-ra'tii ). [Nh.: L. ora. "flge; 
serrata, tcm. of .serratns, saw-slisi]>ed, sciTated: 
se(^ serrated.] 'Pin' indtuib cl eclgci of tlic' ner- 
vous ]>ortion of the retina, 
orate (cl'nlt), r. j>ret. and ji]). orated, pj>r. 
orating, [In form < J^. oratu'^. ]tp. of orare (> 
It. orare Sp. Fg. oiar), ]>ray, sjieak; but in 
fact humorously formed fiom oration, orator, 
after the analogy of ludiealf , indicator, cdc,., il- 
lustrate, itliistratar. etc. ; scs' ioation.] To make 
an oration; talk loftily; harangue'. [Kecciit, 
and UHC'd himioronslv or eontomptuously.] 

Mimi are apt to heiiiejiHUH d hv (heir capacity to aiiscat 
a moment’s notice and oiai on any topic; that ebniices to 
iic ui)l»cnnosl. Fortnightly Itev , N. S., ALIII. 848. 

orate fratres lo-nl'te fra/tirz). [L., pray, 
lircdhren : oralt , lid pc‘rs. ]»1. |)re8.ini])V.of orarcy 
}>ray; fratres, voe. pi. of f rater, brotiier: Ht*o 
frater.] In tin' Itom. Path, t'h., tin' eeicdinint^s 
exhortation to thc‘ ])eople, asking tlicmi to pray 
that the eiieharislic saerificc' about to lie ofTc‘rc‘d 
])y liim and tlicun maybe acec‘])table to God. 
Tlieemfr.frc/frwM is so called' from itsflrsl tw^owords,'* Pray, 
hrothicn. ’ It succccids the offertory untliem and the; lava- 
iio.ainl is Buccceded (after its rcsponsi-, “May the Lord rc- 
ijcivi: the sucrlflce," etc.) by tho Sccreta. 
oratio (o-ra'sbio), a. ; pi. orationes (ci-ra-shi-cV- 
licz). [I’j.: Hoo ora lion.] hi ti t urgiology, npriiyer, 
(‘spc'cially a collect; in the plural, post-com- 
niimion prayers coiTespoiuliiig in number to the 
collc'ctH. 

Afterwards the Oratio is said. Eneyc. Brit,, XVI. fiOl). 
oration (o-ra'slipn), n. [< F. oration (OF. orai- 
sotiy orcisuny > E, orison , q. v.) = 8 ]). oraewn = 
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Pg, oraq&o s= It. orasfiomy < L. <>ratio(n^)) a 
speaking, speech, harangue, eloquence, prose, 
in LL. a prayer, < omrc, speak, treat, argue, 
plead, pray, beseech, < os (or-)y the mouth: see 
oral Cf. afiore^y exorabky oratory oranty etc., 

. from the same L. verb.] 1, A formal speech 
or discourse ; an eloquent or weighty adless. 
The word is now applied chiefly to discoumes pronounced 
on snecial uccaaions, as a funeral oration, an oration oti some 
anniversary, etc., and to academic declamations. 

Upon a sot day Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, sat upon 
his throne, and made an oration unto them. Acts xii. 21. 

Oratiom are pleadings, speeches of counsel, laudativoH, 
invectives, apologies, repr^ensions, orations of fonuality 
or ceremony, and the like. 

Haoon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 140. 

2t A prayer; supplication; petition. 

Finding not onely by his speeches and letters, but by 
the pitifull oration of a languishing behaviour, . . . that 
despaire began now to threaten him destruction. 

Sir P. Sidney^ Arcadia, iii. 

3. Noise; uproar. UalliweU. [Prov. Kng.] — 
OlsmtMac orations. See (XynthUic. ~ S3m. 1. Address, 
Harangue, etc. See speech. 

orationt (o-ra'shon), V, [< oratioHy //.] To 
make an address; deliver a speech. DonnCy 
Hist. Septuagint. 

orationert ( p-ra'shon-^r), w . One who presents 
a supplication or i)etition ; a petitioner. 

Wo, your most humble subjects, daily oratxoners, and 
bedesmen of your nialm of lOngland. 

Submission oj Uu* Clergy to IJenry VI i I (R. W. llixon's 
[Hist. Oil inch of Rng., li., note). 

orationes, «. Plural of oraHo. 
oratiuncle (o-ra-shi-ung'kl), p. [< h. oraUun^ 
vulUy dim, oi\)ratio(v~)y a speech, oration: see 
oration.^ A brief oration. [Karo.] 

One or other of the two had risen, and in a short, plain, 
unvarnished ttraiiumle, told the company that the thing 
must bo done. Nmtes Anibrosianoe, Sept., 1832. 

orator (or'a-tpr), n. [Formerly also oratour; < 
MK. omtonry\ OF. oratour , F. orateur = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. orathr = It. oratoroy < L. oratory a 
spokesman, siieakor, orator, pleatler, prayer, 
< orarvy speak, plead, ])ray: see oration.} 1. 
A public. spoak(‘r ; on(< who delivers an oration ; 
a person who proiiouiices a tliscourso publicly 
on some si>ecial occasion ; a pleader or lawyer. 

For, behold, the Lord, the Lord of latsts, doth take away 
from .lernsaloiii and from .Tudab . . . the honourable man, 
and the counsellor, and the cunning artifleor, and the elo> 
quent omfor. Isa. ill. 1,3. 

A certain orator named Tertullus, who informed the gov- 
ernor against Paul. Acta xxiv. J. 

2. An ehxpient public speaker; one who is 
skilled as a speaker; an eloquent man: as, he 
writes and reasons well, but is no orator. 

I came not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 

1 am no orator, us Brutus is. Stiak., .1. (\, lit. 2. 221. 

3. AH])()kesman ; an advocate; a defender; one 
who defends by pleading ; one who argues in 
favor of a person or a cause. 

Henry | VIII.l deputes a Bishop to be resident “ as our 
orator ’’ at Rome. OUphant, TSew English, I. .380. 

Be not thy tongue thy own shame’s orator. 

Shak., C. of E., lil. 2. 10. 
I must go live with liiin ; 

And I will prove so giKKl an orattir 

In your behalf that you again shall gain him. 

Jieau. and FI., Laws of Candy, ii. 1. 

4. In latVy the plain till or )>otitionor in a bill or 
information in ehancery. — 6t. An orationer ; a 
petitioner; one who ofit^rs a prayer or petition. 

Mekly besechyth your hyghnoss your poore and trew 
contynuall servant and oratour, John T’aston. 

Poston Letters, ITI. 7f». 
Your continual orator, John Careless, the most unprofit- 
able seivuiit of the Lord. 

J, Careless, in Bradford's Letters (Parker Soc., 1843), II. 241. 
6, All ofliccr of English universities; see the 
quotation. 

A Public Orator, who Is the voice of the Senate upon all 
public occasions He writes letters in the name of tiio 
University, records proceedings, and ha8chai*geof all writ- 
ings and documents delivered to him by the Cbanoellor. 

Cambridge University Calendar. 
Oratorial (or-a-to'ri-al), a. [< L. oratoriuSy of 
ail orator (hoc oratorji), + -a/,] Same as ora- 
torical. 

Now the lU-st of tliesc oratorial machines, in place as 
well as dignity, is the pulpit. Tale of a Tub, i. 

oratorially (or-a-to'ri-al-i), adv. Same as ora- 
toriralhf. 

oratorian (or-il-to'ri-an), a . ami // . [< oratory + 
-an.] I.t a. t^ame as oratorical , Roger Northy 
Exanicn, p. 4120. 

II. n. Kcctes., a priest of th(‘ oratory. See 
oratorif, 4. 

oratorlc(or-ri-tor'ik), a. [< orator + 4v.] Same 
as oratorical : as, '^oratoric art/M. Findley y Es- 
says, p. 350. 
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oratorical (or4-tor'i-k^), a. [< oratorio + -al] 
Pertaining to an orator or to oratory ; rhetori- 
cal; becoming, befitting, or necessary to an 
orator: as, orafoHoaZ fiourishes ; to speak in an 
oratorical way. 

Each man has ft faculty, a poetical faculty, or an ora- 
torwal faculty, which special education improves to a cer- 
tain extent. H. ^^ncer, Prin. of Biology, § 87. 

oratorically (or-a-tor'i-kal-i), adv. In an ora- 
torical manner. 

oratorio (or-a-t6'ri-6), n. [< It. oratorioy < LL. 
oratoriumy a’ place of prayer, an oratory or a 
chapel. The name was originally given to 
sacred musical works because they were first 
performed in the oratory of the church of Sta. 
Maria in Vallicella, under the patronage of 
Philip Neri: see oratory.] 1. A place of wor- 
ship; a chapel; an oratory. — 2. A form of ex- 
tended musical composition, more or less dra- 
matic in character, based upon a religious (or 
occasioTiully a heroic) theme, and intended to 
bo performed without dramatic action and sce- 
nery. The modem oratorio and opera both date from the 
musical rovoliition in Italy, about 1600, and were originally 
indistinguishable from each other, except that one was sa- 
cred ana the other secular iu subject Both employed the 
same musical means, such as recitatives, arias, ducts, cho- 
ruses, Instrumental accompaniments and passages, and at 
first even dancing also (for which see oj>era), and both were 
dramatically presented. But before 1700, particularly in 
Oermany, the oratorio began to be clearly differentiated 
from the opera, in the relinquishment of dramatic action 
and accessories, though not usually of dramatic personifi- 
cation, in the more serious and reflective treatment of both 
arias and choruses, and in the freer use throughout of con- 
trapuntal resources. The oratorio, tlierefure, came to be- 
long essentially to the class concert music, with more or 
less of the qualities of church music. The true oratorl*) 
stylo has never been popular in either Italy or France, but 
has had a remarkable develupmont in liuth Germany and 
England. The strong predilectiun which existed before 
16CK) for passioinplays led In Germany directly to the culti- 
vation of what is called the passion-oratforio or jHtssion- 
music, the theme being the passion and death of Christ, and 
tlie whole work being conceived fnmi a decidedly liturgi- 
cal siandjioint. The most famous example of this style is 
tlie “Passion according to 8t. Matthew J. 8. Bach. In 
England the works of Handel in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century initiated an interest in tiie concert orattu’io 
wliicli has been constant and wide-spread, 'i'he metliod of 
treatment of the English oratorio has varied considerably, 
from the epic and contemplative to the rciiroseiitatlve and 
dramatic, with mure or less of the lyrical intermingled. 
While the oratorio stylo In general has seldom attained 
to the passionate intensity and complexity of the opera, 
It has outstripped the latter in the expression of the lofty 
spiritual emotions conneeteH with religious thought. Its 
independence of theatrical limitations has made possible 
a far more free and elaborate handling of the chorus as a 
separate artistic means, so that* must oratorios are essen- 
tially choral works. Tlie oratorio has never occupied tlie 
same position of social importance as the opera, but it 
has perhaps contributed more to the world’s store of now 
artistic eoneeptions. 

3. Tho words or text of an oratorio ; an ora- 
torio libretto. 

oratorioUBt (or-a-to'ri-us), a. [< L. oratorins: 
Hoe oratoryya.] Oratorical; rhetorical. 

Here it is . . . gentlemen and scholars bring their es- 
says, poems, transiations, and other oratorious productions 
upon a tliuusand curious subjects. Evelyn, To Pepys. 

or atoriouslyt ( or-a-io 'ri-us-li ), adv, I n an ora- 
torical or rhetorical manner, 
oratorize (or'a-tor-iz), v. i. ; pret. and pp. ora- 
torized, ppr. oraUtrizing. K orator + -izc.] To 
act the orator; harangue like an orator. Also 
spelled oratorise. [Rare or colloq.] 

The same hands 

That yesterday to hear mo concioiiate 

And oratorize rung slirill plaudits forth. 

Webster, Appius and Virginia, v. 3. 

In this order they reached the magistrate’s house ; the 
chairmen trotting, the prisoners following, Mr. Pickwick 
orat arising, and the crowd shouting. 

Dieketis, Pickwick, xxiv. 

oratory (or'a-to-ri), a, and n. [I. «. = F. ora- 
toire = Sp. I*g.* It. oratoriOy < L. oratoriuSy of or 
belonging to an orator, < or«for, an orator: see 
orator, ll. n. (a) In def . 1 = Sp. Pg. It, oratoritty 

< L. oratoria (sc. ar(t~)Sy art), the oratoFs art, 
oratory, fein.of orafor4w.v, of or belonging to an 
orator, (b) In def. 4. < ME. oi'atmij, oratoryCy 

< OF.orafow;,F.or«foird=: Sji.Pg. It. oratorioyi 

LL. oratoriumy a place of prayer (toj. and Roni. 
a chapel, oratorio, etc.: see nent. of 

L. oratoriuSy of or helonfring to an orator (or to 
praying): see above.] I,t a. Oratorio: as, an 
oratory style. E. PhilUpSy 1706. 

II, u, 1. The art of an orator; the art of 
speaking well, or of shaking according to the 
rules of rhetoric, in omer to please or persuade ; 
the art of public speaking. The three princi- 
pal branches of this art are deliberativcy ^}idic- 
tiCy mil judicial ora tory. See epidieHc . — 2. Ex- 
ercise of eloquence; eloquent language; elo- 
quence: as, all his oratory was spent in vain. 
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Rf yha now breathed 
Unutterable : which the Spirit of prayer 
Inspired, and wing’d for heaven inth speedier flight 
Than loudest oratory. MUUm, P. L., zl. 8. 

When a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 

Yet hath a woman’s kindness over-ruled. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VL, U. 2. 49. 

3f. Prayer; supplication*,, the act of beseech- 
ing or petitioning. 

The prettle lamhes with bloating aratorie craved the 
dammes comfort. Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, 1. 

4. Ph oratories (-riz). A place for prayer or 
worship. Speoiflically — (a) In the early ehureh, a place 
of prayer ; especially, a small separate building, usually a 
memoria or martyry, at some distance from any city or 
church, used for private prayer, but not for celebration 
of the sacraments or congregational worship, (p) Any 
small chapel for religious service attached to a house, 
church, collie, monastery, etc. The canon law, in the 
Roman Catholic Church, determines the conditions under 
which mass may be said in an oratory, which is primarily 
for prayer only. 

He estward hath upon the gate above . . . 

Don make an auter and an oratorye. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1047. 

Every one of the 10 chapels, or oratories, had some Saints 
in Uiern. Evdyn, Diary, Kov. 12, 1048. 

And afterwardes she made there her Oratorye, and vsed 
to sey her douoclons and prayers moste commenly in the 
same place. Sir It. Ouylforde, Pylgryniage, p. 20. 

Oratory of our Lord Jesus Christ, in France, com- 
monly called the Oratory, a Roman Catholic congregation 
of priests founded in I’aris In 1611, and overthrown at 
the time of the revolution. Its rule was followed by 
the Oratory of the Immaculate Conception, founded in 
1862.— oratory of Bt. Philip Neri, a Roman (Catholic 
religious order founded at Florence by Filipi>o Neri In 
1576 : so named from a chapel he built for it and called 
an oratory. It is composed of simple priests under 
no vows. Its chief seat is Italy, but congregations were 
founded in England in 1847 and 1840 under the leader- 
ship of former members of the Anglican Church, 

1 and 2. Oratory, lihetoric, EUmdion, Eloquence. Ora- 
tory is the art or the act of speaking, or the speech. 
llheUyric is the theory of the art of composing discourse 
111 either the spoken or the written form. Elocution is 
the niannor of speaking or the theory of the art of speak- 
ing (sec elocutitm ) ; the word is equally spnlicable b) the 
presentation of one’s own or of another’s thoughts. Elo- 

? ncnee is a word whb b has been made the expression for 
he highest power of speech in producing the effect de- 
sired, especially it the desire be to move the feelings or 
the will. Many efforts have been made to define eloquence, 
some regarding it ns a gift nnd some as on urt. "it is a 
gift of the soul, which makes us masters of the mindk and 
hearts of others. " (La Bruyi>re . ) 
oratreBS (or'n-tres), 11 . [< orator + -css. Of. 

oratrix.] Saine an oratrix. WariuTy Albion’s 
Enp;land, ii. 9. 

oratrix (or'a-triks), u. [< L. oratiiXy she that 
Bjieaks or prays, fenri. of oratory one who speaks 
or prays: see Qi. oratress.] 1. A female 

orp,tor. 

I flgbt not with my tongue : this is my oratrix. 

Kyd (?), Solinian and Porseda. 

2. In lawy a female petitioner or female plaiu- 
tilT ill a bill in chancery. 

orb^ (orb), rt. [< F. orbe = Sp. Pg. It. orbCy < 
Jj. orbiSy a circle, wheel, disk, the disk or orb of 
the sun or moon, etc.] 1. A circle; a circular 
surface, track, path, or course; an orbit; a 
ring; also, that which is circular, as a shield: 
as, the orb of the moon. 

I serve the fairy queen 
To dew her orbs upon the green. 

Shak., M. N. D., iL 1. 9. 
He hasted, and opposed the rocky orb 
Of tenfold adamant, his ample shield, 

A vast circumference. Milton, P. L., vi. 264. 
2. A sphere or spheroidal body ; a globe; a ball. 
What a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear. 

Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 289. 
Cluster’d flower-bells and ambrosial orbs 
Of rich fruit-bunches leaning on each other. 

Tennyson, Isabel. 

Hence — 3. The earth or one of the heavenly 
bodies ; in particular, the sun or the moon. 
Tliere ’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But ill his motion like an angel sings. 

Shak., M. of V., V. 1. 60. 
4. The eye; an eyeball: so called from its 
spheroidal shape, and the comparison between 
its luminous brilliancy and that of the stars. 
[Rhetorical.] 

Black Eyes, In your dark Orbs doth He 
My ill or happy Destiny. 

Howell, Letters, I. v. 22. 
These eyes that roll in vain 
To And thy piercing ray, and And no dawn ; 

So thick a drop serene hath quench’d their orbs. 

Or dim suffusion veil’d. Milton, 1*. L., iii. 26. 

6. A hollow globe ; specifically, in anc. astron., 
a hollow globe or sphere supposed to form part 
of the solar or sid(»rpal system. The ancient as- 
tronomers supposed the heavens to consist of such orbs 
or spheres inclosing one another, being conoentrio, and 
carrying with them in their revolutions the planets. That 
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in irbiolithe aonwii TOPOMd to be plaoed wae oaUed 
Uie orbit nuuBimm, or ohlel orb. 

Mr good aturt, that were my former gaidee, 

Hare empty left their orbt. 

Shat., A. and C., Hi. 13 . 146 . 


Every body moving in her sphere 
Contains ten thousand times as much in him 
As any other her ohoioe orb ezoliides. 

£. Jonton, Poetaster, iv. 6. 


The utmost orb 

Of this frail world. Milton, P. L., li. 1029. 
Not closer, or5 in orb, conglobed are seen 
liie buzzing bees about their dusky queen. 

Pops, Diinciad, iv. 79. 


The hollow orb of moving Oiroumstaiice 
Roll’d round by one Ax’d law. 

Tennyaon, Palace of Art. 


6. The globe forming part of royal regalia; tho 
monde or mound. As a symbol of sovereignty it is 
of ancient Roman origin, appearing in a l^ompeiiaii wall- 
panting representing J upiter enthroned, and also in sculp- 
ture. 

7. In astral., the space within which the astro- 
logical influence of a planet or of a house is 
supposed to act. The orbs of the cusps of the houses 
are 5 degrees ; those of the different planets vary from 7 
degrees to 15 degrees. 

8. In arch . , a plain circular boss. See boss^, 5. 
=SyXL 2. SyMore, etc. See globe. 

orb^ (6rb), v. [< or6l, w.] I. tram. 1. To in- 
close as in an orb ; encircle ; surround ; slmt up. 

Ye& I’nith and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 

Orb'd in a rainbow. 

Milton, Nativity, 1. 143. 
The wheels were orbed with gold. Addison. 


2. To move as in a circle ; roll as an orb : used 
refloxively. [Rare.] 

Onr happiness may orb itself into a thousand vagrancies 
of glory and delight. MUtmh, Church-tfovernment, 1. 1. 

3. To form into a circle or sphere ; make an orb. 
n. intrans. To become an orb or like an orb; 

assume the shape, appearance, or qualities ot* 
a circle or sphere; fill out the space of a circlt* 
or sphere ; round itself out. [Rare.] 

As far as might be, to carve out 
fVee space for every human doubt, 

That the whole mind might orb ahont. 

Tennyson, Two Voices. 

orb-f t<>rb), a. ami n. [< OF. orhc, bereft, blind, 
dark, < L. orfws, bereft, bereaved, d<q)rived: 
Roe orphan.'] 1. a. Bereaved, especially of chil- 
dren. JDp. Andreu'Sy Sermons, 1. no. 

n. n. A blank window or panel. Oxford 
OUmanj. 

orbatet (dr'bat), a. [< L. orbatn.^, pp. of or- 
harc{'> It. orbarr), bereave, < orbu.s, bereft: see 
Bereaved; fatherless; childless. Maun- 
der. 

orbationt (dr-ba'shon), n. [< li. orhatio{n-), a 
deprivation, < orb ’drv, bereave, <ieprive : see 
orbate.] Privation of parents or children, or 
privation in general; bereavement. 

flow did the distressed mothers wring tholr hands for 
this wofull orbation. 

Bp. HaU, Elijah Cursing the (Children. 

orbed (6rbd), j). a. 1. Having the form of an 
orb; roimd; circular; orbicular, 

Boraetiroes her lovell’d eyes their carriage ride, 

As they did battery to the spheres intend ; 

Sometime, diverted, their poor balls are tied 
To the orbed earth. Shat., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 25. 


That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call tho Moon. Shelley, Cloud. 

2. Filling the circumferonce of a circle ; round- 
ed; hence, rounded out; perfect; complete. 

An orbed and balanced life would revolve between the 
<)hl [World] and the New as opposite, hut not antagonis- 
tic poles. Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 3. 

orb-flsh (6rb'flsh), n, A fish, Chretodon or 
J^phipfnus orbis, of a compressed suborbicular 
form, occurring in East Inman seas. See Ephip- 

piU.<i. 

Orbict (dr'bik), a. [< L. orhicus, circular, < or- 
bis, a circle ; see orb^.] Spherical; rounded; 
tdso, circular. 


How the body of this orbick frame 
From tender infancy so big became. 

Sown, Pan or Nature. 

f>rbicalt (6r'bi-kal), a. [< orbic + -al.] Same 
orftic. StaniliMrsty .®neid, iii. 658. 

Wbiclet (dr'bi-kl), n. [= F. orbicule (hi bot.) 
— It. orbieulo. < L, arhityulm, a small disk, dim. 

orbisj a circle, disk: see orh^.] A small 
orh. 

Such wat’ry arbiciet young boys do blow 
Out from their soapy shells. 

O. Fleteher, Christ’s Triumph on Earth. 

Orbicula (6r-bik'u-ltt), n. [NL., < L. nrbiculiis, 
a small disk: see or'bicle.] A genus of brachio- 



Yming riant 
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pods having an orbicular shell, representing 
the family Orhiculida:. 

orMcolaX (flr.bik'u-%), a. and n. [< ME. or- 
btouUir = F . orbiculaire ss 8p. Pg. orbicular =r 
It, orbiculare, orbicolare, JAj. orbiculariSf cir- 
cular (applied to a plant), < L. orhicuhis, a ‘small 
disk: seeorbicZe.] I. a. 1. Having the shape 
of an orb or orbit; spherical; circular; dis- 
coidal; round. 

Next It beth Imrno up vynes best of preef, 

Upbounde, orbicular, and turiiede roundo. 

PaUadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 69. 

Various fonns 

That roll d orbicular, and turn’d to stars. 

MUton, P. L., Hi. 718. 

Orbicular as tho disk of a planet. J)e Quincey. 

2. Rounded; complete; iicrfect. 

Complete and orbicular In its delineation of human 
frailty. he Quincey, Qreok Tragedy. 

3. In entom., having a regularly rounded sur- 
face and bordered by a circular margin : as, the 
orbicular pronotum of a beetle. — 

4. In bot.f having the shape of a 

flat body with a nearly cirtuilar 
outline: orbicular loaf. Also 

orhicw?of(?.— Orbicular bone. Seo os 
orhiculare, under osi.— Orblcuto liga- 
ment. Boo Orbicular mus- 

cle. Beo sphincter . — Orbicular process. 

See incut (a). 

II. In etitom., a circuhir mark 
or spot nearly always found on 
the anterior wings of Iho noctnid 
moths. It is situated a little inaide the center, between 
the posterior lino and tlie median .shade. Also called or- 
bicular spot and discal sjutt 

orbicularis (dr bik-n-la"ris), n.; pi. orbicnlarcs 
(-rez). [NIi.: seeoWn>M/f/r.] hianat.,fimnH- 
clo HurrouTuling an orifice, as that of tlie month 

or eyedids; a sphinctc'r Orbicularis ani, the 

sphincter of the? anna.— Orbicularis oris, nn elliptical 
muscle siirronnding the iiioiiih, and forming the fleshy 
basis of the lips. Also cidlcd oral sphincter. conttricUrr 
latnorum, hnsiator, oscularis, and kissiug-tnnscle. Set' eut 
under wmde.— Orbicularis palpebrarum, a broad thin 
iimscle surrounding the eye, immediately beneath the 
skin ; one of tho ffT^-musdes of Darwin. Beo ent under 
Orbicularis pazinlculi, the orbicular muscle 
of thepanniculuscarnosuRof some aniiimls as the hedge- 
hog, being fibers of the pumilculus circnhuly disposed to 
form a kind of sphincter for tlie whole iMaiy, so that tlie 
animal can roll itself up like u >»a]]. 

orbicularly (6r-bi k' n-Ulr-l i ), adv. Spherically ; 
circularly. 

orbiculafness (dr-bik' u-lilr- uch), w. The state 
of being orbicular; BfdK'fieity. 
orbiculate (dr-bik'n-lat), rt. [= It. orbirdato, 
orhivolato, ilij. orbirulain.s, circular, < orbicnlnn, 
a small disk: see orhicir.] 1. Made or being 
in tho form of an orb, orbit, or orbicle; orbicu- 
lar. — 2. In hot,, same us orbicular. 
orbiculated (dr-bik'u-hl-te<l), a. [< orbiculate 
4- -cd^.] Same as orbiculate. 
orbiculately (dr-bik'n-lat-li), adr. In an orbic- 
nlate manner; in orbicidate s]iai)e. 
orbiculation (dr-bik-u-la'slion), n. [< orbieu- 
laic + -iou.] The state of iieing orbiculate. 
Orbiculidse (dr-bi-ku'li-de), u. pi. [NL., < r/r- 
bicuta + -idw.] A family of brachiopods, typi- 
fied by the genus Orbicula. M^’Cay, 1844. 
orbit (dr'bit), n. [< F. arhitc = Sp. 6rUta (anal ) 
= Pg. Xi.orbila f \i.orldla,\\\v track of a wheel, a 
rut, hence any track, course, oi path, an impres- 
sion or mark, a circuit or (»rhit, as of the moon, 
< orbis, a circle, ring, wheel, etc.: see ortA.] 

1. Track; course; iiath, especially a path, as 
that in a circle or an ellij)Me, which returns into 
itself; specifically, in astrou., the jjath of a plan- 
et or comet; the"curve-line which a planet de- 
scribes in its periodical revolution round its 
central body or center of revolut ion : as, the orbit 
of Jupiter or Mercury. Tho orbits of the planets are 
elliptical, having Ibe nun In one of tho foci; and they all 
move In these elllpseH by this Jaw— that a straight line 
drawn from the center of the sun U) the center of any one 
ot them, termed tho radius vector, always describes equal 
areas in equal times. Alw», the squares of the times of 
the planetary revoluthins are as tlie cubes of their mean 
distances from the sun. 'Tlicse are called Kepler's laws 
(see lawt ). The attractions of the planets for one another 
slightly derange tlieso laws, and cause the orbits to under- 
go various changes. The satollltos, too, move in elliptical 
orbits, having their resimotive primaries in one of the foci. 
Tho paraludic and hyporJadlo paths of comets are also 
called (yrbiU. Tlie elements of an orbit are those quanti- 
ties by which its position and magnitude for the time are 
detenninod, such as the major axis and eccentricity, tlie 
longitude of the node and the inclination of flic plane to 
the ecliptic, and tin- longitude of the perihelion. In the 
ancient astronomy tlie orbit of a planet is Its eccentric or 
the deferent of its epicycle. 

2. A small orb, glolu*, or ball. 

Attend, and you discern it fanibitioii] In the fair; 

Conduct a finger, or reclaim a hair. 

Or roll the lucid orbit of an eye, Founy, Satires, v. 



We saw 

The Qod within him light his face, 

And seem to lift the form, and glow 
In azure orbitt heavenW-wise. 

Tennyton, in Memoriam, Ixxxvii. 

3. In amt. and roo7., the bony cavity of the 
skull whi(*h contains 
the eye; tho eye-Hock- 7 

et. In man the orbits % 

are a pair of quadrilatciral 
pvramidal cavities com- 
uletely suwouiided by 
bone, and separated from 
though communicating 
with the cranial cavity 
and the nasal and tenuK)- 
ral fossa), and opening for- 
ward upon the face, with 
tho apex at the optio fora- 
men where the optic nerve 
enters. Be ven bon es enter 
into the formation of each 
orbit, tho frontal, sphe- 
noid, ethmoid, maxilfaiy, 

t ialatal, lacrvmal, and ma- 
ar, of whicli tho first- 
named tliree are common 
to both orbits. Each or- 
bit eoniniiinioates with 
surrounding cavities by 
several openings, the prin- 
cipal of which are— with 
the cranial cavity by tho 
optic foramen and sphe- 
noidal fissure; with the 
nasal fossa) by the laery- 
inal canal ; with the teni- 

i..>ral mid zyRomatic foBne 0 .hlt of Man i .f, it, sltua- 

by the spbcnuniaxillary tionm and relations to the skull; 7?, 
fissure; with etbllioidal hnver view of Iwnes i-iiteniny into 
parts by tin* anterior and tomjM.sUlon. «. aiisphcnoid ;X, 
poiioiior othmoidja fo- 

lamina, and with the face told process; w//, lucscthmoid, «ii- 
1 \V supra-orbital, infra-or- viding the nasal ff>M,.i; m*, max- 
bital, extra-orbital, and lllary; «, nasal bones; orhh». 
.nalarforomma. ILoorblt 

contains the eye and its sure ; 3, infru-orliit.tl foramen, 
associate muKCUlar, vascii- 

lar, glandular, sustentacular, mucous, and nervous struc- 
tiiroh. 

4. In oniitli., tho orbit a, or ciroiimorbital re- 
gion of a binl’s iioad ; the skin of tho eyelids 
and adjoining parts. — 6. Ineulom., theborfier 
surrounding tho oomponnd eye of an insect, 
(‘Specially wlieii it forms a raised ring, or dif- 
ft'rsin cojoror t(*xlnr(^froni tlie r(‘stof the head. 
In JHptera the difierent parts of this border are distin- 
guished as the anterit)!* or facial orbit, the inferior or genal, 
tho postciior oi- occipital, tlie superior or vertical, and the 
frontal, aca*ording to (ho regions of the lioad of which they 
form a part. When not otherwise stated, orbit, generally 
means the inner margin of the eye, or that formed by the 
cpioraiiiuni. - Equation Of the orbit. Bee equation . — 
Inclination of an orbit. Bee ineiiuatmi - Orbits of 
the ocelli, those portions of the suifai'c of tho head im- 
mediately surrounding the ocelli or simple eyes, 
orbita (fir'bi-ljl), n.; pi. orhittv (-tc). |L., or- 
bit; aco orbit.] ’ 1. In Ibe circumorbital 

region on t.he 8nrfa(*e of flic head, miniediat(*ly 
about the eye. — 2. In aiial. and a>(>7., the or- 
bit or bony socket of tlie vyc.. 
orbital (6r'bi-tal), a. [= F. orbital = Bp. orbi- 
tal orbital c ; imorhilA'-al.] 1. Pertainingto 

or in an orbit : an, orbita ImoWim. — 2. In.rf»o7.and 
aunt,, of or pertaining to tho orbit of the eye; 
orbitar or orbitary; circiimocnlar — Orbital an- 
gle, the angle between the orbital axes. Also ettiled W- 
orbital artf/fc.— Orbital axoh, the upper margin of the 
orbit. - Orbital artery, a bj uncli of tne snptrflclHl (some- 
times from the middle) temporal artery distributed aJioiit 
tile outer eantlius of the ey«’.-- Orbital bone, any hone 
which enters into the formation of the orbit - Orbital 
canals (tiistlnguished as aub'rvjr and m.steri()r internal), 
canals funned between tiio etlinmld ami the frontal bone, 
the anterior transmitting the nasal nerve and the anterior 
etbllioidal vessels, the posteilor the jamterior etlniioidal 
vessels.— Orbital convolutions. Same as orbitcl gyri 
(wltich B«», under fl'y/nof).— Orbital fossa, In crustaceans, 
the groove nr fossa in w]il<;h tho eye-stalks of a stalk-eyed 
crustacean can lie foldiid nr shut down like a knife-blade in 
its handle. — Orbital gyrl. Hee //j/rwf.— Orbital index. 
See cramowie«r?/.--Orbital lobe, die anterior lateral dlvl- 
slon of thecurapjKu* of a In achy ur.nis crustacean. — Orbital 
nerve, any nerve which enters or Is situated in the orbit; 
speclfloally, a liranch of tJie supraiiiaxillary or second di- 
vision of tlic fifth cranial nerve, given off In tho spheno- 
maxillary fossa, entering the orbit by tho sphenoniaxll- 
huy fissure, and fllviding in the orbit Into temporal or ma- 
lar branches. Also oolleAl tenipormnalarnerve.- Orbital 
plate, planum or snimith plate of the ethmoid 

bone, which in man, lint not usually In other an imals, forms 
a port i)f tlio inner wall of tho orbit. (5) Tlie thin horl- 
E<»iital T»Iaf(‘ of the frontal bone on lioth sides forming the 
roof of the orJdt — Orbital prOcess, a process of (he pnl- 
ate-]»one whicli in man enters to a slight extent Into the 
forinalion of the orbit.— Orbital BUlCUB. Scesw/ciw.- 
Orbital vein, a vein receiving some external palpebral 
veins, conimunicatlng with tlie suyira-oiiiltal and facial 
veins, and emptying into the middle (eniporni vein. 

orbitary ((Ir'bi-ta-ri), a, [= h\ orbitairc = 8]), 
orhitario ; as orbit + -ary.] Sairm as orbital; 
HDpeifieally, in orudli., pireiiniorbilHl. 
ormtelar ((n’-iii-te'lilr), a. [< arlntclc 4- -ar-.\ 
Spinning an oriniMilar wob, as a spider; orbite- 
larian; orbitelous. 
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Orbitelari8B (6r-bit-e-la'ri-5), n. pt [NL. 
(Thorell, 1869), < L. orhis, a circle, orb, + 
a web: see A superfamily of spiders, 

comprising all those fonns which spin orb- 
shaped webs. At present the familleB Epeiridos, Ulch 
boriaoB, and TetrngnathidcB are the only ones included. 
It is a natural Rroup, the structural characters showiiiK 
ffreat uniformity. A few (genera, however, are included 
here on account of structural features, which do not spin 
orb*wel)8. See Pctchyf/iMtfta. 

orbitelarian (6r"bi-te-la'ri-^), a, and n. [< 
orbitelc 4* •anmi.’] I, a, Oroitelar. 

11 . n» An orbitele. 

orbitele (6r'bi-tel), w. [< NIj. OrbitcUr^ a vari- 
ant of iJrhitelariccJ] A spinniiig-si)idor of tlie 
division Orhitclarimy as an epeirid or garden- 
spider; an orb-weaver. 

orbitelous (6r-bi-te'liis), a, [< orbitdc + 
Orbitelar. 

orbitoidal (6r-bi-toi'dal), a, [< L. orbi ta, orbit, 
+ Gr. rMof, form, + -aV.] Orbital in form ; or- 
biculate.— -Orbitoidal limestone, a memhcr of the 
Vicksburg group ; a limestone characterized by the pres- 
ence of the fossil foraininifer Orlntoides manU'lli. 

orbitoline (6r-bit'o-lin), a, [Ah OrbiUiJiites) + 
Of or pertaining to tlio foraminiferous 
genus Orhiiolitcfi, 

orbitolite (6r-bit'o-lit), 71. r< NL. Ch'bitolitcs.'] 

1. A foraminifer of the genius (h'bitoHtes, En- 
cyr. JMt., XIX, 840. — 2. A fossil coral of the 
genus Orbitolites (dt^f. 2). 

Orbitolites (6r-bi-tori-lez), 71. [NIj., < L. orhi- 
tdf orbit, 4* Or. X/VAir, a stone (accom. to suffix 
1. A genus of fossil luilioline forainini- 
fers, having tlu^ inner cliamberlets spirally ar- 
ranged, and tlie outer ones cyclically disposed. 
LaTnarck, 1801. — 2. A genus of corals of the 
family (hrbitoUtkUv : a synonym of Chwiites. 
Eiehwaldj 1820. 

orbitonasal (dr'‘'bi-to-na'zal), a. [< L. orbiUt^ 
orbit, 4* luiHua, nose: Hee'wa^r//.] Pertaining 
to tlu* orbit of ilie (*ye and to the nose. 

orbitopineal (6r^l)i-to-pin'e-al), a. [< L. orbiia, 
orbit, 4* NL. pmva, pineal*: see Per- 

taining to the orbit oi the eyt' and to the pineal 
body: as, an orJyitopineal process or nerve,” 
J77flr. Nat., XXII. 017. 

orbltorostral (br'-'bi-td-ros'tral), <(. f< 
ta, orbit, 4- 7'ostrutn, beak : see Per- 

taining to tlie orbit and to the rostrum ; c;om- 
posing orbital and rostral jiarts of the skull. 

orbitospbenoid (dr^''bi-td-Hfe'noid), a. and ii. 
f< L. orhita, orbit, 4- E. sphetmid.] I. a. Or- 
bital and sphenoidal; fori.iing a ])art of the 
sphenoid bone in relation with the orbit of tlie 
eye. 

n. n. In anat., a boue of the third cranial 
segment of the skull, morpliologically situated 
between the presphenoid and the frontal, and 
separated from the alisphenoid by the orbital 
nerves, especially the first division of the fifth 
nerve, it is communly united with other sphenoidal 
elenionts; in man it constitutes the lesser wing of the 
sphenoid, or process of Ingrassiiis, and bounds the splie- 
noidal Assure in front, forming u irnrt of tlie bony orbit of 
the eye. See cuts under Crocoduia, OalUiut', orbit, skull, 
and sjihenoid. 

orbitosphenoidal (6r"bi-to-sfe-uoi'dal), a. [< 
orbitosptienoUl 4- -a/.] Hamo as orbitoHpbvnoid. 

orbitualt (6r-bit' u-al), a. [Imjirop. for orbital.'] 
Same as orbital. 

orbitaary (dr-bit/u-a-ri), a. [Iniprop. for or- 
bitary.] Of or pertaining to an orbit; orbital. 
[Kare.J Jtnj). met, 

orbitudet (or'bi-ttid), ?t. [< L. orbifudo, be- 

reavement, < orbns, bereaved: see orh'^.] Be- 
reavement by loss of children or of parents. 
Up. Hall. 

oroityt (^>T'bi-ti), 7t. [< OF. orbete, < L. orbi- 
ta{t-)s, bereavement, < orbus, bereaved: see 
orh'-^.] Same m^orhitude. 

WbtMi Codisploiisod . . to give children, we know the 

misery ami <lesol:ition of orbity, when parents are deprived 
of tln)se chiMren l)y death. IJonne, Sermons, xx. 

orb-like (brb'lik), u. Kesembliug an orb. Unp. 
met. 

orb-weaver (orb'we' vt’T), w. Any spider of 
the large group (hbttvla-: distinguislied from 
tubv-weav^cr, tunud-ivvavcr, etc. 

Tlie studies are piwticularly directed to the spinning 
habits of tiic great group of spiders known as orft-wvowrs. 

Science, XIV. 180. 

orbv (or'bi), (i. [< oW>i -f -y/1.] 1. Resembling 
or having the properties of an orb or disk. 

'Then I'aris first witli ids long javellne jmrts; 

It smote Atrides orhie targe, but mnne not through the 

brasse. Chajmum, Iliad. 

Now I begin to feel thine [tlie moon’s) why power 

Is coming fresh upon me. Keate, Eudyuiion, iii. 

2. Revolving as an orb. 


When now amtid 

The world was with the Spring, and orMs honres 
Had gone the round againe through herbe and flowers. 

Chaptmn, Odyssey, x. 

orct, ork^t (^rk), n. [Also, erroneously, or eh; < 
Ij. orm, a kind of whale.] A marine mammal ; 
some cetacean, perhaps a grampus or killer, or 
the narwhal. See OreaX. 

Now turn and view the wonders of the deep, 

Where Proteus* herds and Neptune's wks do keep. 

B. Jonson, Neptune’s Triumph. 

An island salt and bare, 

The haunt of seals, and ores, and sea-mews’ clang. 

Milton, P. L., xi. 836. 

I call him orke, because I know no boast 
Nor fish from whence comparison to take. 

ASfirJ. HariJhijton, tr. of Ariosto’s Orlando Furloso, x. 87. 

Tliere are two varieties of the Delphiniis orca, the arc 
and the grampus. . . . 'Jlie ore is about eighteen or twenty 
feet long. Cuvier, R^gne Animal (trans. 1827), IV. 455. 

Orca^ (6r'kg.), n. [NL., < L. orc/i, a kind of 
whalo: 8oe*orc.] fii mammal., a genus of ma- 
rine delphinoid odontocete cetaceans, contain- 
ing the numerous species known as killers, 
sword-fish, or grampuses. They are remarkable for 
their strength, ferocity, and predatory haliits, and are the 
only cetoceaiis which habitually prey upon warm-blooded 
aniinnls, such as those of their own order. The teeth are 
aiinut 48 in number, implanted all along the jaws ; the ver- 
tebra) ore 60-52, of which the cervices are mostly free; 
the flippers ore very large, mid oval ; the dorsal flii is higli, 
erect, pointed, and situated about the middle of the body ; 
and tlie head is obtusely rounded, 
orca- (6r'ka), u. [NL., < L. orca, a butt, tun, a 
di(*o-box ; ‘ii transferred use of orca, a kind of 
whale: see on*.] In or7iith., that part of the 
tracheal tympanum of a bird which is formed by 
the more or less codssihed rings of the bronchi. 
See tympa7wm. Montagu. 

Orcadian (6r-ka'di-ati), a. and 7i. [< L. Or cades 
(see def.) 4- -iau.] " I, a. Relating to the Or- 
cados, or Orkney Islands, in Hcotland. 

II. A native or an inhabitant of Orkney, 
orcanet, orchanet (dr'ka-net), «. [< oF. or- 

eanettc, orchanette, F. oreauHe. : see alkanet.] A 
plant, xilkanna tinct07Ha : same as alka7iet, 2. 
orcein (dr'se-in), n. [< o7'e{'ine) 4- -e- 4- -in'^.] 
A nitrogenous compound (O7H7NO3) fonned 
from orciue and ammonia. It is a deep-red iKiwdor 
of strong tinctorial power, and when dissolved in ammo- 
nia is tile basis of thu archil of commerce. See orcim. 
orcht, 'S. An erroneous form of ore. 
orchalt. n. An obsolete variant of archil. 
orchard (dr'chard), 71. [Formerly also some- 
times orehat (s'lmulaiing Or. bf>;^aToc, a, garden, 
orchard); < ME. 07'c}uml, orehtrd, orcheyerd, 
orelw^ard, etc., < AS. orcerd, orey7'd, oreird, ort- 
gvard, oregeard, ordgeard (= leo\. jiirtagardhr = 
Sw. (irtagdrd = Dan, urtvgaa7'd = Ootb. aurii- 
gards), a garden, orchard ; < art-, appar. a re- 
duced form of wyrt, herb, 4* geard, yard (cf. 
xeyrtgeard, a garden, in which the full form wijrt 
aiipears) : see worO- and 7fard'^, The lit. sense 
‘herb-garden’ appears also in arbor'^, ult. < L. 
herba, herb.] If. A garden. 

And therby is Salomon’s orcheyerd, whiclie is yet a right 
delectalile place. Sir U. Uuylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 81). 
For further T could say “Tills man ’s untnie,” 

And know the patterns of his foul beguiling ; 

Heard wliere Ills plants in others’ orchards grew ; 

Saw how deceits were gilded in his smiling. 

Shak., Ixiver’s (’ompialnt, 1. 171. 

2. A piece of ground, usually inclosed, de- 
voted to the culture of fruit-trees, especially the 
anple, the pear, the poach, the plum, and the 
cherry; a collection of cultivated fruit-treos. 

Tliy plants are an orchard ot pomegranates, with pleas- 
ant fruits. (?ant. iv. 18. 

You shall see niy orchard, where. In an arbour, wo will 
oat a last year’s pippin of my own grafflng, with a dish of 
caraways, and so forth. ' Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 3. 1. 
Two lovers whispering by an orchard wall. 

Tennyson, Circumstance. 

orchard-clam (6r'ch}ird-klam), n. A round 
lull’d clam or quahaug,* Venus 7neree7xaria. [Lo- 
cal, IT. S.] 

orchard-grass (ftr'chard-grfts), n. A tall-grow- 
ing meadow-grass, 'Uaeiylis glomerata. Boo 
cocksfoot and Dactylis, and cut in next column, 
orchard-house (6r' chard -hous), n. A glass 
house for the cultivation of fniits too delicate 
to be gi’own in the open air, or for bringing 
fruits to greater perfection than when grown 
outside, without the aid of artificial heat, 
orcharding (6r'chjlr-ding), n. [< orchard 4- 
•ing^.] The cultivation of orcharas. 

Trench grounds for orcharding, and the kitchen-garden 
to lie for a winter mellowing. 

Evelyn, Ualendarium Hortense, October. 

Orchardist (or' chartist), n. [< orchard 4- -wrf.] 
One who cultivates fruit in orchards: as, an 
experienced orchardist. 



orduura-oriole 

(fip-chard-o'ri- 
61), n. A bird, 

Icterus spurius, of 
the family Icteri- 
doi, which sus- 
pends its neatly 
woven nest from f 
the boughs of ^ 
fruit, shade, and 
ornamental 
trees, it is one 
of the hangnests or 
American orioles, a 
near relative of the 
Baltimore oriole, and 
is sometimes colled 
bastard Baltimore. 

It is very common in 
the United States in 
summer. The male 
is seven inches long 
and ten inches in 
spread of wHigS ;-the 

{ numage is entirely 
dock and chestnut; 
the female is some- 
what smaller, and 
plain olive and yellowish. The young male at first re- 
sembles the female, and during the progress to the per- 
fect plumage shows every gradation between the colors 
of the two sexes. 

orebatt, 71. Bee orchard. 

Cider, 1. 

Orchelt, orcbellat (6r'kel, dr-kel'ii), 71. Same 
as orchil, archil. 

orchella-WOed (6r-kel'a-wcd), w. Same as a r- 
chil, 2 . 

orcherdt, W. An obsolete form of orchard. ' 
orches, n. Plural of orchisi^. 

OrcbOSiS (or-ko'sis), 71. [< Gr. 6p;^?jGic, dancing, 

a dance, < bpx^iobai, dance : see orchestra.] The 
art of dancing or rhythmical movement of the 
body, especially as practised bv the chorus in 
the ancient Greek theater; orchestic, 
orcbesograpby (or-ke-sog'ra-fi), ». [Prop. *or- 
chesiography, \ Gr. dpxxjoig, damdng, a dance, 4- 
-ypatjtfa, < ypdtt>eiv, write.] The tlieory of dan- 
cing, especially as taught in I’egular treatises 
illustrated by drawings. 

orcbesterf, 71. An obsolete form of orchestra. 
Orcbestia (or-kes'ti-jl), 71 . [NL. , < Gr. bpxVtcdht, 
leap.] Agtmusof 
ampliipods, typ- 
ical of the family 
Orrhestiidfc. 
orcbestic (6r- 
kes'tik), a. and 
7t. [ = F. orr/)C.v- 
tiguc = Pg, or- 


Orchard-grass ( Dactylis elomerata). 

I, the panicle ; 9, the lower part of the 
plant, (T.aspikelet; the empty glumes; 
c, the lower flowering glume ; d, the palet. 


Milton ; J. Philips, 



Beach-flea {Orchetfta aj^t/is). 


chestico, < Gr. bpxwriKdi;, pertaining to dancing, 
< bpxriaOai, dance: see orchestra.] I. a. Of or 
pertaining to dancing or the art of rliythmical 
movement of the body; regulating or regulated 
by dancing: as, the orchestic arts. 

Poetic rhythm, as well orchestic and musiral rhythm. 

Trass. AiMr. Philol. Ass., XVl. 78. 

II, 71. The art of dancing; especially, among 
the ancient Greeks, the art which uses the 
rhythmical movements of the human body as a 
means of scenic expression ; also used in the 
nhiral with the same moaning as in the singu- 
lar. 


The silent art of orchestic has its ai'ses and theses, its 
trochees and iambi, itk dactyls and anopflcsts, not less truly 
than music and poetiy. J. Hadley, Essays, p. si. 

Orcbestiide (6r-kes-ti'i-de), w. pi. [NL., < Or- 
chestia 4- •ida\] A family of gammarine amphi- 
pod crustaceans, typified bvthe Or chesti a. 

They have the upper antennoe shorter than the lower, tlu^ 
coxoB well developed, and the posterior pleopuds short and 
robust, the last being single. 'J'he species are inhabitants 
of the littoral region, and some are known as beaoh-fleae. 
Also Orchestiadof, Orchestidee. 

orchestra (6r'kes-tra), 71. [Formerly orchester. 
orchestre; < F. orchesire = ^p.orquesta, orqnestra 
= Pg. It. orchestra (cf. Ij. orchestra, the place 
where the senate sat in the theater, also the 
senate itself, prop. the orchestra), < iyv.hpxvoTpa, 
a part of the stage where the chorus danced, 
the orchestra, < bpxsloOaL, dance.] 1. The .part 
of a theater or otner public place appropriated 
to the musicians. («) in theaters, in classic times, the 
orchestra was a circular or semicircular level space lyinK 
between the rising tiers of seats of the auditorium ana the 
stage. In Greek theaters this space was circular, and wa« 
allotted to the chorus, which performed its evolutioiiB 
about the thymele or altar of Dionysus, which occupied 
the center of the orchestra. Among the Romans the or- 
chestra corresponded nearly to the orchestra of modern 
plav-houses, and was set apart for the seats of senators 
and other persons of distinction. See diamm under du»- 
soma. (6) In a modem theater or opera-house, the plaoe 



ocelMitea 

Miigno^ ^ onsheitri^plftyert U luiuaiy' the front 
part of the mala floor. In the opera*hou8e at Bayreuth 
£e orebaitra li below the level of the floor, so that the 
playera are Invliible to the audienoe. (e) The parquet 

2. la mod, muaiCy a company of performers 
on such instruments as are used in concerted 
music ; a band, (in the United States band usually 
signifies a miUtaiy band ; but in England band is inter- 
changeable with orchettra.) The historic development of 
the orchestra as now known did not begin until about 1600, 
when the independent value of instrumental music was 
first generally accepted. Up to that time, though many 
instruments had been known and used, both alone and as 
supports for vocal music, they had not been systematical- 
ly combined, nor had concerted music been written for 
them. The process of experiment, selection, and improve- 
ment in construction and mutual adaptation went on 
steadily until nearly 1800, when the orchestra first arrived 
at its present proportions. The instruments now used 
consist of four main groups: (a) the ftrinaK, including 
violins (first and second), violas, violoncellos, and bass 
viols, these together constitistlng the largest and decided- 
ly the most important group, which is often used entire- 
ly alone, and is then called the atring ■ orchestra ; (b) the 
wood windt including flutes, oboes, clarinets, English 
horns, basset-honis, bassoons, etc., these all being used 
both to enrich the effect of the strings, and in alternation 
with them to afford contrasts in tone-quality; (c) the 
brass wind, including French horns, trumpets, curiiets, 
trombones, ophicleides, etc., these being also used both 
in conjunction and in contrast with the other groups, 
though their decidedly greater sonority makes their In- 
troduction necessarily more i*aro ; and (d) the pereussives, 
including tympani, snare and bass drums, cymbals, hells 
and triangles, harps, etc., and also sometimes the piano- 
forte, though the latter is seldom ranked as a true orches- 
tral instrument. 'I'he proportions <»f the several groups 
are vjiried soincwhat both by composers and by conductors. 
Afidl orchestra is one in which all these groups are pres- 
ent in fairly complete form ; a small orchestra is one in 
which some important instruments are lacking. All the 
above instruments, except the liarp, are essentially mono- 
phonic, and the peculiar artistic importance of the orches- 
tra is based upon the fact tlmt every clement in the total 
eifect is produced by a solo instrument in the hands of a 
separate performer. The orchestra is extensively em- 
ployed both in accompanying vocal music of every kind 
aiul in purely instrumental works. Its unlimited cai)aci- 
ties for varied effect have led to the production of an ex- 
tensive musical literature, in which are sumo of the most 
famous specimens of musical art. 'I'he orchestra is an in- 
dispensable factor in all exteiidcd works like operas and 
oratoiios. The maintenance of orchestras was originally 
undertaken by individual princes in the several European 
states ; but they are now either attached to opera-houses 
or supported by tlie proceeds of popular concerts. 

3. Ill the early New Kuglaiul (iluirelies, tli(^ 
choir-gallery at the end opposite the pul]nt: 
so called because in it were stationed the in- 
strumentalists by whom the singing w.is ac- 
companioil. 

orchestral (6r'kes-tral), a. [= F. orchfstral ; 
its orciwfitra + •al,'] Pertaining to an orches- 
tra ; 8uitai)lo j'or or piud'ormed by an orchestra : 
as, orchestral tnnsic.-^- Orchestral flute, oboe, etc , 
in organ'huUding, a flute, oboe, or other stop whose tones 
imitate those of the instruments with exceptional accu- 
racy. 

orchestrate (6r'kes-trai), r.; pret. and pp. or- 
chf'strntcdf ppr, orclicstraiin<j, [< orchestra + 
To compose or arrange music for an 
orchestra; score or in strum eutate. 
orchestration (dr-kes-tra'shou), a. [< orches- 
tra tc + -ioiL J In music, the act, process, science, 
or result of composing or arranging music for 
an orchestra; instrumentation. As a branch of 
musical study it includes the structure, technique, and 
tone-qualities of all orchestral instrumouts. their artistic 
combination and contrast, and the method by which in- 
tended effects are indicated in notation. It is properly 
the chief division of instnimeiitation, though the latter is 
often made equivalent to it. 

orchestret, An obsolete fonn of orchestra. 
orchestric (6r-kes'trik), a. [= F. orchestriqttc 
= Pg. orehestrico; as orchestra + -ic.] Kelating 
to an orchestra; orchestral, 
orchestrion (dr-kes'fcri-pn), n. [< orchestra 4- 
-ion as in accordion.'] "A mechanical musical 
instrument, essentially similar to a barrel-or- 
gan, but having many diffi'rcnt stops, etc., 
which allow the imitation of a large varitdy 
of. orchestral instruments and the production 
of quite complicated musical works. Mauy 
different names have been applied to different 
varieties of the instrument, 
orchialgia (6r-ki-al'ji-|l), n. [NL., < Gr. 
a testicle, 4- AAyof, pain.] Pain, especially 
neuralgia, in a testicle. 

orchic (dr'kik), a. [< NL. orch4s 4- -ic..] Of or 
pertaining to the testes, 
orchid (6r'kid), n. [< orchis^, L. orchis (stem 
erroneously assumed to >)e orchid-)', see Orchis'^.] 
Any plant of the natural order Orchidew; an 
orchidaceous plant. — Almond-Bcented orchid, seo 
Spectral-flowered orchid. See Mas- 
Spread-eagle orchid. See Oiu?WiMw.-Vio- 
let-BceUted orchid. Odontoglossum. 
OrchidaceSB (dr-ki-da'se-e), n. pi, [NL. (Liiid- 
loy, 1835 ),< Orchis^ (^ee orchid) 4- -acea:.] Same 
Orchideoi, 
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ordhidaosoilB (fir-kl-da'shius), a. Pertaining 
to the orchids ; belonging to the natural order 
Orchidaceas, 

OrchideSB (dr-kid'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (LinnsBus, 
1751), < Orchis^ (see or chut) 4- -««?.] The orchis 
family, an order of monocotyledonous plants, of 
the series Miermpermea^, distinguished by the 
one or two sessile anthers united to the pistil. 
It includes about 5,000 Bpeciea. belonging to 848 genera, 
classed in 6 tribes and 27 subtoibes. They are perennial 
herbs, some terrestrial, found both in the tropics and In 
colder regions, even to 68'' N. lat., others epiphytes of trop- 
ical climates, reaching north to Florida. Their flowers are 



OrUiicl (LnfU.yn nfmta). 


generally beautiful and fnigrnnt, often grotesque or imitat- 
ing animal forma, and have three Hi'pals, two aimilar {let- 
alH, and a third petal, the lip, enlarged, and commonly of 
singular shape or color. I’hcir pollen is coherent in a waxy 
or granular mass, usually transferred to the stigma only by 
Insect-visits, Insuring cross-teriilization. They grow from 
short or ereei>ing roo(8t<»<*k8, tubers, or thi(‘kenod fibers, 
the eTjlphytio 8]>eeieH eoinnionly M'ith a few lower joints of 
the stem tnickeniMl and persisting, forming a pseudo-bulb. 
'I'hey bC5ar undivided, otten fleshy, parallel-veined leaves, 
and onc-celled capsules with a multitude ol minute seeds. 
Any plant of the order is culled an orchid. 

orchideal (or-kid'e-aD, a. [< orchid + -c-ah] 

lu hot., same as orchidaceous. 
orchidean (6r-kid'e-nu). a. [< orchid 4- -r-ttw.] 
Same as orchidaceous. Darwin, Fertil. of Or- 
chids by lusects, p. 220. 

orchidectomy (or-ki-dek'to-mi), n. [< Gr. hp- 
a testicle, 4- iKTo/dj, a eiit.thig out.] Castra- 
tion. 

orchideOUS (or-kid'e-us), a. [< orchid 4- -e-ous.] 
Same as orcMidaccous. Darwin, Fertil. of Or- 
chids by Insects, p. 2H0. 

orchiditis (6r-ki-drtis), «. [NL., < Gr. hpxfe 

(assumed stem ^opxa)-), a testicle, 4* 4iis.] 
Same as orchitis. 

orchidocole (6r'kiil-q-sol), a. [< Gr. hpxic (as- 
sumed stem testicle, 4- tumor.] 

Orcliidoncus. 

orchidologist (or-ki-dol'o-jist), a. [< orchidol- 
o(f-ji + -ist.] One versed in orchids. 

OTC&idolOgy (or-ki-<lol'd-,p), «. [< Gr. the 
orchis (see orchid), 4- /«, < "^lynv, si»eak : see 

-oloipj.] Tlie s]M‘cia 1 branch of botany or of hor- 
ticulture which relates to orchids. 

OrchidonCUS (dr-ki-dong'kus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
hpxtC (assumed stem a testicle, 4* hyKotj, 

tumor.] Tumor of the testis. 

orchil (or'kil), y. [Fonuerly also orchcl, orchal, 
or chad, < ME. or eh ell, i OF. orchel, orcheil, orseil, 
F. orseiUe, etc.: see arehit.] Same as archil. 

orchilla-weed (dr-kiril-wed), n. Same as ar- 
chil, 2. 

orchiodynia (or''ki-p-diiPi-U), y. [NL., < Gr. 
6px/Cy a tcsticli*, 4- odt w/, pam.] Ihiiii in a tes- 

orchiS^ (or'kis), u. ; pi. orches (-kez). [NL.,< Gr. 
opxa;, a testicle.] In anat, the testis, testicle, 
or its equivalent. 

orchis*^ (dr'kis), n. [= F. orchis, < L. orchis, < 
Gr. 6pxig (hp,\f-, opxe-)f a plant, the orchis, so 
called from the slmpi* of tho roots, < opx/r, a 
testicle.] 1 . A ]>lant of the genus Orchis; also, 
oue of numerous plants in other genera of tin* 
orchis family, Orchidew, 

Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire, 

The little speedwell’s darling blue. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxxiii. 


ordain 


2 , [ca^).] [NL. (Linnieus, 1737).] A genus of 
plants, type of the order Orchidew, belonging to 
the tribe Ophrydew and the subtribe Herapiew, 
characterized by its spurred lip, and by the two 
pollen-glands being 
inclosed in a com- 
mon pouch. It in- 
dudes about 80 Bpedes, 
mainly of tho north tem- 
perate regions of the Old 
World, with two in the 
United Stales. They are 
terrestrial plants with 
a few long-sheathing 
broadly clliptii'al leaves, 
and flowers of middle 
size in a spike terminat- 
ing the erect and un- 
branched stem. Tho com- 
mon American species is 
O. spectahilis, the showy 
orchis, of ridi woods 
northward, having two 
obovate glossy leaves, and 
a few pretty racemed 
flowers, pink-purple with 
white lip. For some cora- 
inoti British species, see 
Cain-and -A bel, cidlion, 

2, dcad-men’s-Jlngcrs, 1 , 
long-fmrjfles, I, foolstones, 
johnny-cocks, and /mnd- 

Blrd’B-nest or- 
chis. See Ncottia.— 

Crane-fly orchis. See Ti/w/lnrie.— Fen-orchis. See 
Lifmris. - Fringed orchis, one of several American spe- 
cies of Ifaltcnaria with cut-fringed Iip, including white, 
yellow, gnioiiisb, and purple-flowered spe< it‘H. See cut 
under //a&t’narMi.— FrOg-Orchis, Ilah-naria viridis.— 
Qreenman orchis. Same as man-orchis. - Medusa'B- 
head orchis, Cirrhopetalum Medusas, with thread-like 
]>en(lont sepids and petals.— Musk-orchis. See llermi- 
nium - - Rein-orchis, any plant of the genus IJabenaria. 
(See also bcc-orcJiis, bog-orchis, butter Jty-orchis, Jty-orchis, 
in a n orchis, spider-orchis. ) 

orchitic (or-kit'ik), a. [< orchitis 4- -n*.] Af- 
fected witli orebitiw. 

orchitis (6r-]d'lis), u. [NL., < Gr. hpxtc, testi- 
cl<*, 4- 4ti.s.] In pathol., inflammation of tho 
testis. Also orc/ndilis, 

orchotomy ( or-knt'o-mi), n. [Prop, ^orchiotovnj, 
< Gi*. 'op\ir, t(*Kticlo, 4- -Tofiia, < T^pvuv, rapriv, 
cut.) Thti oi>cration of excising a testicle; 
castration. 
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orcin (dr'sin), ??. [< ore{lielht) 4- -?p2.] A po- 

cnliar coloring mut1(*r, rcpr<*s(*ntod by tho for- 
mula. 0711 (^( 0112 )* obtained from tho orcdiolla- 
wood an<l (»tbcr lichens. It crystal lixes in colorless 
prisms, and its taste is sweet and nauseous. When dis- 
solved in ammonia it gradually acquires u deep blood-red 
coloi, and there is formed on exposure to air u new sub- 
stance called orcein, which contains nitrogen as an es- 
sential clemeni, ami may bo a mixture of several dif- 
ferent compounds. On the aildition of acetic acid oroeln 
is precipitated as a luownish-red powder. Also called 
orcinot. 

orculiform (dr'ku-li-form), a. [< L. orcula, a 
litt le tun or cask, dim. of orca, a tun (see orca'^), 
+ forma, form.] In hot., cask-shaiicd; applied 
to lh(^ cells of certain alga*. [Kare.] 

orcynine (or'si-nin), a. Ihdonging or rtdatod to 
the gt‘nuH Oregnus. 

Orcynus (dr-si'nus), y. [NJj., < li. orcyyvs, < 
Gr. upKvvor, a large sea-fish of tho tnniiy kiml.] 
A genus of scomhroiil fishes of great rize and 
economic valm* ; the lunni(‘S or horse-mackerel. 
The common tunny is (heynus thy nuns. Heo cut 
und(T alhacore. 

Ordt (onl)* u. [Also ord(‘; ME. i>rd, < AS. ord, a 
jioint us of a sword, ajic.v, to]>, e<lge, line of bat- 
tle, beginning, origin, chi(‘f, *_= ( >S. ord, point, = 
OFries. ord, point, pla<*e, = 1 ). (tord, a place, re- 
gion, = MLG. o/’/ =^()H(i. ort, a. |)oint, angle, 
fsige, beginning, MUG. urt, a point, G. ort, a 
))lace, region, — Icel. nddr, a point of a weapon, 
= Sw. ydd, a ])oint,, ])ri<‘k, = Fan. od, a point (> 
led. oddi, a point, of hnid, = Sw. udde, a point, 
cape, = Dan. od<te, a jtoint of land, > E. odd, not 
t3ven : see odd).] 1. A iioint. 
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'Till fiuit is piikked with spercs ord 

Holy Jtood (E. E. 'r. S.), p. 136. 


B( ‘ginning. 


Ord and ende ho hath him told, 

Hu blaunchcllur was tlnulnnn Isold. 

King Ilorn(Vi. E. T. H.), p. 52. 


ord. An ablmwiation of ordinal, ordinance, or- 
dinary, and order. 

ordain (dr-<lan'), v. t. [< ME. ordanen, ordelnen, 
ardeynrn, < OF. ordcncr, F. ordonner = Sp. I'g. 
ordenar = It. ordinarr, < L. ordinarc, order: see 
order, v., and ordinate, r.] If. To set or place 
in jiroper order; arrange ; jirepare ; make ready; 
lienee, to construct or constitute with a view 
to a certain end. 


William went al bl-fore os wls man A: nobnl, 

& ordeyned anon his ost (hosti in thre greto parties. 

Waiiam o/Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8791. 


ordain 

Above the oroilet 

That was ordeyned with that false get. 

Chaueer, Canon’s Yeoman^s Tale, 1. 268. 

He hath also prepared for him the instruments of death ; 
he ordaineth hb arrows against the peiaeontors. 

Pa. vii. 18. 

In this pleasant soil 

Uis far more pleasant garden God erdain'd. 

MiUon, P. L., iv. 216. 

2. To Hot up; establish; institute; appoint; 
order. 

.leroboarn ordained a feast in tho eighth month, on the 
fifteenth day of the month. 1 Ki. xli. 

When first this order was ordain% my lords, 
Knights of the garter were of noble birth. 

Shak., I Hen. VI., Iv. 1. 

He who ordained the Sabbath loves the poor ! 

0. W, Ilotmen^ A Rhymed Lesson. 

3. To dispose or regulate according to will or 
purpose; prescribe; give orders or directions 
for; command; enact; decree: used espticially 
of the decrees of Providence or of fate ; henct*, 
to destine. 

“Harald,” said William, “listen to my resoun, 

What right that I haiie of Englotul the curoun 
After Kowarde 's dede, if it so betide 
That God haf ordeynd so 1 after him abide.” 

Jioh. of Jirtinne, p. 08. 

As it was ordained unto all the people of Israel by an 
everlasting decree. Tobit i. 0, 

God from all eternity did i)v Ids umdiangoable counsel 
ordain whatever in time sliould come to pass. 

The Irish Articles qf Jieliyinn (1615), art. 11. 
This mighty Rule to Time the Fates ordain. 

CoHffreve, Birth of the Muse. 
What If the foot, ordain’d the dust to tread, 

Or hand to toll, aspired to be the head? 

Pojte, F.ssay on Man, i. 2.09. 

4. To set a.])art for an office ; select; appoint. 

Than he bad hir ordryne a nother woman to norissh hir 

aone. Merlin (E. K. T. H.), 1. 8ft. 

'I'o Eltliam will I, where tho young king is. 

Being ordain'd his simcial governor. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 1. 171. 
<a) To destine, set apart, etc., to a oertain spiritual condi- 
tion, or t(» tlie fulfilment of a certain providential purpose : 
especially In Biblical usage. 

As many as wore ordained to eternal life bollovod. 

Acts .\iii. 48. 

ib) Eedee , to invest with ministerial or sacerdotal func- 
tions; confer holy orders upon; appoint to or fonnally 
introduce into tho ministerial office : used es])ecially of 
admission U\ the ])riesthuod, us distinguished from wakiny 
A deacon and eomecratiny a bishop. See ordination, 2. 

If he were ordeynd ’vAerko. Hob. of Bmnne, p, 120, 

He ordained twelve, Hint they should be with him and 
that he might send ihein forth to preacli, And to have 
power to heal sicknossus, and to cast out devils. 

Mark ill. 14, 16. 

»S3ni. 3. To destine, enact, order, proscribe, enjoin. In 
regiu'd to the making of human laws or the acts of Frovi- 
dence, ordain is the most weighty and solemn w'ord in use : 
as, the Mayor and ('ommoii Council do ordain; “thexmw- 
ors that he ore ordained of God,*' Rom. xiii. 1. 
ordainable (ftr-da'iia-bl), a. [< ordain 4- •able,'] 
Capable of Insiiig ordaincil, dosxiuod, or ap- 
pointed. 

The nature of man is ordainable to life. 

Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 877. (Latham.) 

ordainBr (dr-da'n^r), V. [< ME. ordvAnour, or- 
denouTy < OF. ordencor^ ordoncot\ < L. ordinatoi\ 
one who orders or ordaius, < ordinarVj order, 
ordain : see ordain. Cf. ordinalor.'] One who 
ordains, (at) One who rules or regulates ; ruler’; com- 
mander; governor; master; manager; regulator. 

That he werre his wardein, A ul is ordeinour 
To is wllle to Willi him & to the king's honour. 

Bob, of Gloucegter, p. 46fl. 
<b) One who decrees ; especially, one of a body of bishops, 
earls, and barons, in the reign of Edward II., in l.sio, whom 
tho king was obliged to invest with authority to enact or- 
•dinancos for the government of tho kingdom, tho regula- 
tion of tho king's household, etc. 

The Ordainere took their oath on tho 20th of March in 
the Painted (liamiier; foremost among them was Arch- 
bishop Winchelsey, who saw himself supported by six of 
his brethren. ^ Stubbs, Const Hist, | O.'il. 

<ct) One who institutes, founds, or creates. 

And thus ho offended truth even in his first attempt; 
for, not content with ills created nature, and thinking it 
h>o low to be the highest creature of God, ho offended the 
ordainer, not only in tlie attempt but in the wish and sim- 
ple violation them)f. Sir T. flroume, Vulg. Err., L 11. 
(d) One win) appoints to office, especially one who confers 
holy orders ; one wlu) invests another with ministerial or 
sacerdotal functions. 

ordainment (6r-tbin'ineiit), «. [< ordain + 

-ment.’} 1. The act of ordaining, or the state 
of being ordained. Milton. — 2. Appointment; 
destiny. liavon. Advanoomout of Lioamincr, 
i. 3L». 

Ordalt, n. X Middlo English form of ordeal. 
ordaliant (dr-du'litui), a. [< ordal (ML. orda- 
Him) + -ntj/.] Saino as ordeal. 

To approve her [(tueeii Emma’s] innocence, praviug 
over-night to St. Swlthun, she ofTerd to pass blindfold be- 
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tween oertain Flow-sbareered hot^ aooordlng jbo the Orda- 
Han Law, which without harm she perform'd. 

^UUmy Hist. Eng., vL 

ordaliumt ». [NL.; Beeordeal.l 

Same as ordeal, Seldm, Table-Talk, p. 112. 
ordet, n. See ord. Chaucer, 
ordeal (dr'de-al), n, and a, [< ME. *^ordel^ ordal^ 
< AS. ordelf usually ordd/, ordeal (as defined), lit. 
^judgment’ (=08. urdeUssOFneB,ordeH urdelzs 
D, ooi'ileel = MLG. ordel = OHG. urteili, urteili^ 
urtelif urteilay urteiH MHG. urteilCy urteil, G. ur- 
theily urteily a judgment, decision), < or-, im- 
(5ontod form of or-, usually d- (see aA), 4* do?/, 
duly a part, deal (or rather the base of the orig. 
verb), with a suffix lost in AS., but retained in 

OS. and OHG.: see or- and deaU, The tech- 
nical use of the word, the disappearance of or- 
aH a si^ficant prefix, and the remoteness of 
the mam element -doa? from its etym. mean- 
ing, led to a separation of the word from its 
actual source, and its treatment as of L. ori- 
gin; hence the ordinary pron. in three sylla- 
bles (as if the termination were like that of reaH 
ideal, etc.), instead of the orig. two (dr'del).] 

1. n. 1, A form of trial to determine guilt or 
innocence, formerly practised in Europe, and 
still in parts of the East and by various savage 
tribes. It consisted in testing the effect of fire, water, 
poison, etc., upon the accused. Well-known fire-ordeals In 
England were tho handling of red-hot irons, or the walk- 
ing over heated plowshares. A common form of the wa- 
tcr-ordeal was the casting of tho auuused into water : he 
was eunsidered innocent if he sank, guilty if he floated. 
Tho practice of “ducking witches” is a survival of this 
water-ordeal, and the phrase “to go through fli-e and 
water ” probably alludes to those cnslums. Tluaie ordeals 
were abolished in England in the reign of Heniy III., but 
the wager of battle remained. The ordeal of poison- water 
is common in Africa; that of burning candles, in Burma; 
that of eating rice, in Siam, etc. 

By ordal or by ooth, 

By sort, or in what wyse so yow loste. 

Chaucer, Trollus, iii. 1040. 

Such tests of truth as Ordeal and Cioinpurgation satisfy 
men’s minds completely and easily. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Inst., p. 48. 
If from Thy ordeal’s heated bars 
Our feet are seamed with crimson soars, 

Thy will bo done 1 Whittier, Thy W ill bo Done. 

2. A Hcvere trial ; trying cireumslancos ; a ho- 
vero tcHt of courage, enduraucc, patience, 

The vlllunous ordeal of the papal custom-house. 

Hawthorne, Marble Faun, .\i. 

ssSyn. 2. Proof, experiment, touchstone. 

II. a. Pertaiuiug to trial by ordeal. 

Their ordeale luwes which they vsed in doubtfull cases, 
when cleerc and manifest proofes wanted. 

Hakeieill, Apology, IV. li. § 6. 

Ordeal bark. Bee barArs.— Ordeal bean, ordeal nut. 

Same us Calabar tfean (which see, under Iteani). 

ordeal-root (dr'do-al-rbt)^ n, Tho root of a 
spccioH of *S7n/c/<wdA‘,’ UHod in trials by ordeal by 
the natives of wtMem Afnca. 
ordeal-tree (6r'do-al-tre), n. One of three poi- 
sonous trees of Afiica, (a) Sec ordeal hark, under 
barfry. (6) 'riio Cerbera Tanghin. See Cerhera. (c) The 
poison-tree of South Africa, Acokanthera {Tosncophloea) 
Thunl)er(/n: Its bark has been used to poison arrows. The 
two last named belong to the natural order Apocynaceoe. 
Ordelfet, n. See orcdeJfe, 
ordenaryt, n. An obsolete form of ordinary, 
Ordenet, a, [ME,, also ordvyne,, ordinee (prop, 
three syllables), < .OF. ordene, < L. ordinatun, 
ordered, ordinate, regular: see ordiwafe.] Reg- 
ular; ordinate. 

Ordene. luoevynges by places, by tymes, by dooinges, by 
spaces, by qualltes. Chauoer, Boethius, iii. prose 12. 

ordenelyt, adv. [ME., < ordene 4- -Zy 2 .] Regu- 
larly; orderly; ordiiiatoly. 

Ther nis no dowte that they ne ben don ryhtfully and 
ordenely to the profyt of hem. 

Chaucer, Boethius, iv. prose 0. 

ordenourt, ordeynonrt, n. Middle English 
forms of ordainer, 

order (or'd^r), ». [< ME. ordre (= D. order, orde 
= MLG. orden, orde = G. order = 8w. order = 
Dan. ordre), < OP. ordre, also ordmcy ordine, F. 
ordre = 8p. orden = Pg. ordem = It. ordine = 
OHG. ordenoy MHG. G. orden = 8w. Dan. or- 
den = W. urdd and urten, order, etc., < L. ordo 
(ordin-), a row, line, series, regular arrange- 
ment, order; supposed to come, through an 
adj. stem ord-, from the root of oriri, rise, in 
a more orig, sense *go^; as if lit. ‘a going for- 
ward.’] 1. A row; rank; line. 

Butsoone the knights with their bright burniug blades 
Broke their rude troupes, and orders did confownd. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. ix. 16. 

First lat the gunes befoir fis goe^ 

That they may break the order. 

BatOe of Balrinnce (Child's Ballads, Vll. 225). 


erdar 

2. A rank, grade, or olass of a eommimlly or 
society: ae, the higher or the lower orders of 
the oommunity. 

In the whilke blys 1 byde at be here 
Nyen ordres of aungels full olere. 

York Plays, v.% 

The King oommanded Hilklah the high priest, and the 
priests of the second order, and the keepers of the door, 
to bring forth out of the temple of the Lord all tlie ves- 
sels that were made for BaaL 2 KL xxiii. 4. 

Orders and degrees 
Jar not with liberty, but well consist. 

• Milton, F. L., v. 792. 

It is a custom among the lower orders to put the first 
piece of money that they receive in the day to the Ups and 
forehead before putting it in the pocket. 

E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, 1. 827. 

The virtue of the best Pagans was perhaps of as high 
an order as that of the best Christians, though it was of a 
somewhat different type. Leeky, Europ. Morals, II. 104. 

8. Specifically — (a) The degree, rank, or sta- 
tus. of clergymen. 

And the title that se take ordres by telletli ge ben 
auaunced. Piers Plowman (B)^ xi. 281. 

(6) One of the several degrees or grades of the 
clerical office, in the Roman Catholic Church these 
orders are bishop, priest (presbyter), deacon, subdeacon, 
acolyte, exorcist, reader, and doorkeeper. Originally the 
firot throe were accounted major orders and the others 
minor orders. Since the twelfth centuiy the oi-der of sub- 
deacon has been advanced to the rank of a major order, and 
the number of orders is generally counted as seven, the or- 
ders of bishop and presbyter being regarded as one order 
in BO far as the sacerdotal character belongs to both. In 
the Orthodox Greek and other Oriental churches the major 
orders are those of bishop, priest, and deacon, and the* 
minor orders arc subdeacon, reader (anngnost), and some- 
tinioB singer (psaltes). I’hc orders of bishop, priest, and 
deacon are known not only as major or holy orders, but as 
apostolie orders. Tlie orders of subdeacon, acolyte, exorcist, 
and doorkeeper ( 08 tiai*y) existed in the Western Church 
before the middle of tho third century ; those of subdeacon, 
exorcist, reader, singer, and doorkeeper were as old as the 
third or fourth (sentuiy In tho Eastern t^iurch. The An- 
glican Church retains only tho orders of bishop, priest, and 
deacon. Major orders can bo conferred by bishops only. 
Chorepiscopi, abbots, and pri»*stg have sometimes, how- 
ever, been authorized to confer minor orders. 

They cannot abide 

Vnto Church orders strictlio to be tide. 

Times’ WhisUe (E. B. T. S.), p. 14. 

(r) 111 tlio Roman Catholio, Greek, Anglican, 
and oilier ('piscopal churches, the sacrament 
or rite of ortiination, hy whi<*h ecclesiaBtics re- 
ceive tho power and grace for tho discharge of 
theirseveralfunctioiiH: specifically termed holy 
order, or more commonly holy orders. The bishop 
alone can administer this rite. Orders as a sacrament* or 
sucrainontal rile are limited to the major orders. 

He [a certain friar] went to Amiens to be fully confirmed 
In his Orders by the Bishop. Coryat, <-rudities, 1.14. 

A Republican in holy orders was a strange and almost 
an unnatural being. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

4. The consideration attaching to rank ; honor ; 
dignity; state. 

Trewely to take and treweliclic to fyate, 

Ys the profession and the pure ordre that apendetb*to 
knystes. Piers Plouman (C), il. 97. 

The several chairs of order lw>k you scour 
With juice of balm, and every precious flower: 

Each fair instalment, coat, anu several crest, 

With loyal blazon, everaiore bo blest 1 

Shak., M. W. of W., v. 6. 08. 

These were tho prime in order and in might. 

3rtfton,F. L.,i. 600. 

5. («) In cool., that taxonomic group which 
regularlv comes next below the class and next 
above the family, consisting of one or more 
families, and forming a division (sometimos the 
whole) of a class. Like other classiflcatory groups, it 
has only an arbitrary or conventional taxonomic value. 
Compare utijjerorder, suborder, (ft) In the most, 
important unit of classification above the ge- 
nus, corresponding somewhat closely to family 
in zofilogy. See family, 6. In phanerogams the 
term famay is not technical or systematic, being some- 
times applied to suborders, tribes, or even genera. In 
ciyptogams it is made a subdivision of the order by some 
authors. See nalurol order, under neOural. 

6. A number of persons of the same profes- 
sion, occupation, or pursuits, constituting a 
separate class in the community, or united by 
some special interest. 

The Archbishop 

Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order. 

Shak.,Uen. VIIl.,lv. 1. 20. 

The spirit of the whole clerioal order rose against this 
injustice. Macaulay, Hist. Eng.,vi. 

Specifically —(a) A body or society of persons living by 
common consent under the same religious, moral, 6r socisd 
regulations ; especially, a monastic society or fraternity : 
as, an order at monks or friars ; the Benedictine or Fran- 
ciscan order. 

And made an hous of monckes, to hold her ordre bet. 

Bob. ofCHoueeeUr, p. 282. 
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The OemUttiefc anothor Oreler of religioiie or learned 
men, are honored amontfUt them : eamially such of them 
•aa Hue in the woodi^ and pf the woodi. 

Purehat, Pilgrimage, p. 454. 
Going to And a barefoot brother out, 

One of our order, to associate me. 

Shak., R. and J., v. 2. e. 

As abroad general rule, nearly every post-Reformatlon 
institute is styled not an Order but a “ Congregation “ ; 
hut the only distinction which can be drawn between 
these two names is that order is the wider, and may In- 
<;lude several congregations within itself (as the Bene- 
dictine order, for example, includes the congregations 
of Cluny and of St MaurX while a “ congregation *’ is a 
simple unit, complete in itself, and neither dependent on 
another institute nor possessed of dependent varieties of 
its own. Encye. Brit., XVI. 716. 

0) An institution, partly imitated from the medieval and 
crusading orders of military monks, but generally founded 
by a sovereign, a national legislature, or a prince of high 
rank, for the purpose of rewarding meritorious service ny 
the conferring of a dignity. Most honorary ordem consist 
of several classes, known as knighte emnpaniom, officern, 
eoimnandere, grand ojloere, and grand eommandertt, other- 
wise called grand crim or grand cordon. Many orders have 
fewer classes, a few having only one. It is customary to 
divide honoraiy orders into three ranks : (1) Those which 
admit only nooles of the highest rank, and among for- 
eigners only sovereign princes or members of reigning 
families; of this character are the Golden Fleece (AugMa 
and Spain), the Elephant (Denmark), and the Garter (Great 
Britain): It is usual to regard these three as the existing 
orders of highest dignity. (2) Those orders wliich arc con- 
ferred upon members of noble families only, and some- 
times because of the mere fact of noble birth, without 
special services. (8) The orders of merit, which are sup- 
posed to be conferred for services only. Of those the Le- 
gion of Honor is the best-known typo. IVo of the orders 
of merit may be regarded as somewhat cxeeptirmal — the 
first class of the Order of St. George of llnsaia and the Or- 
<Ier of Maria Theresa of Austria. 'I'he former is conferreii 
only upon a commanding general wlio has defeated an 
army of M.OtH) men, or captured the enemy’s capital, or 
brought about an bonurable peace. There is now no i)er- 
son living who bus gained this distinction regularly, though 
it has been given to a foreign sijveroigii. Other orders of 
merit approach these more or less iieiu'ly, as they are con- 
ferred with more or less care, 'rho various orders luive 
their appropriate insignia, consisting usually of a collar of 
design peculiar to the order, a star, cross, jewel, liadge, 
ribbon, or tlio like. It is common to speak of an oi’der 
by its name alone, as the Garter, the Batii. An oi'dor 
is said to he conj'erred or Itcfdmmd upon the recipient of 
its distinction; the recipient is said to bo decorated with 
such an order: ami the word order is oft(sn applied to the 
decoraticjii or liadge. See hath, garter, knighthood, fttar, 
thiHtle, etc. 

Windsor set on Barocks border, 

That temple of thye noble order, 

The gai'ter of u lovely dame, 

Well gave yi’ first devic.e and name. 

rnttrnham; Bartheniades, xvl. 
Knight of the noble order of Saint George, 

Worthy Saint Michael, and the Golden Fleece. 

Shnk., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 7 (IS. 
A tributary prince of Devon, one 
Gf that greai Order of tlie Talde Hound. 

Tennyson. (Geraint. 

Tlie various members of the ('ahinet wore upon the 
lireasts of their coats the orders to whieli they were en- 
titled. T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. iri. 

7t. A Berios or suito; a suit or chaiigo (as of 
aiiparol), 

I will give thee ten shekels of silver by the year, and a 
suit of apparel I “an orrfer of giumcnta ” in marginal notei. 

Judges xviL 10. 

8. Kef'ular sequence or Buccessioii; succossiou 
of acts or (ivents ; course or method of action 
or occurrence. 

Though it come to my remembrance somewhat out of 
*)rder, it shall not yet come altogether out of time, for I 
will nowc tell you a conoeipt wlilche 1 had before forgotten 
t< ) wryto. Gascoigne, N otes on Eiig. V erse (cd. Arber), § 1C. 

He departed, and went over all the country of Galatia 
ami Plirygia in order. Acts xviii. 23. 

Stand not upon the order of your going. 

But go at once. Shak., Macbeth, Hi. 4. 122. 

A mixt Relation of Places and Actions, in the same or- 
der of time in which they occurred ; for which end I kept 
a Journal of every days Observations. 

Dampier, Voyages, I., Pi'of. 

Pageants on pageants, in long order drawn. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. i. 310. 

9. Hegulated succession ; formal disposition or 
iUTay ; methodical or harmonious ari’angemoiit ; 
'K^nce, fit or consistent collocation of parts. 

Whan Merlin hadde all thinges rehersed, and Blase hadde 
‘“•in Mle writen oon after a-nother in ordre, and by his 
noke haue we the knowinge ther-of. 

MerH»(E.E.T.S.), iil. 07». 

A land of darkness, as darkness Itself ; and of the shadow 
'f death, without any order, and where the light is as dai k- 

Job X. 22. 

1 h^r their drums ; let ’s set our men in order, 

And issue forth and bid them battle straight. 

Shak., 3 Hon. VI., i. 2. 70. 
And now, unvelPd, the toilet stands display’d, 

Bach silver vase in mystic order laid. 

Pope, R. of the L., i. 122. 
Eor the world was built in order, 

And the atom^march in tune. 

Emereon, Mouaduoc. 
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10* In rheUy the placing of words and members 
in a sentence in such a manner as to contribute 
to force and beauty of expression, or to the 
clear illustration of the subject.-— 1 1 . In clasfn- 
cal atch.j a column entire (including base^ shaft, 
and capital), with a superincumbent entabla- 
ture, viewed as forming an architectural whole 
or the characteristic el emeu t of a style. Tliere 
are five orders -Doric, Ionic, Gorinthlan. Tuscan, and Com- 
posite. (See these adjectives.) Every order consists of 
two essential parts, a column and an entablature ; the col- 
•umn is normally divided into three parts — base, shaft, and 



Doric Order —Temple of C.ist«>r.in«l Pollux (soc.dledl.Glrgcnti, Sicily. 

a, ciitiihlatiire, MUisistintj <if < orrm .tnd architr.ive ; fr, col- 
uniti, < ousislm>'. of capit.il .'lud shall . ( , stylobate, which In the I >onc 
ordci pcrlortits the luiicttoii of a ba!>e. 

oiipital ; tlie entablature into tlireo parts also arehitrave, 
frieze, and cornice. 'I’lie chiuaeter of an order is dis- 
played not only in its colinini, but in its general torin and 
details, of which the eoluiiin is, ns it wtiro, >he regulator. 
The Tuscan and (’omposlte are Hoiiuin orders, the other 
three are jiropeily Greek, the Hoiiiati renderings of them 
being so dillerent from the oiiglnals as to constitute in 
fact distinct orders. ’I In* rorliithian, (hough of purely 
(Ireek origin, did not come into extensive use before Ho- 
man authority was establislied tliroiigliout Greek lands. 

The temple on the side of the river seeins to ho of the 
greatest antiquity, and was pioiiatdy iuiill. before the or- 
ders were inventeil. 

Pueoeke, Doscriptioti of the East, 11. i. 135. 
12. Tu math.: (a) In grouudry, ilio degree of a 
geometrical form consid(*r(‘d as a locus of points, 
or as detonniiied by th<' degree of a locus of 
Iioillts, Newton iiilmdueed the term rder as applied to 
plane curves, t’ayley defines the order of a relation in 
'm-dimensional space as follows: add to the conditions as 
many arbitrary linear conditions as are necessary to make 
the raultijdicity of tlie relation tsquul to m; then Urn 
number of points satisfying tliese eoiidltlons is the order 
of the relation. Thus, the order of a jdane curve is thti 
nuiiihor of points (real ami iiuagmaiy) in which this curve 
is cut by an ai'bitrary right line 1’lm order (\f a non-plane 
curve is the number of luiiiits in which the curve is cut l»y 
a plane. The order of a surtacAf is the mmiher of points 
in which the surface is cut by a right line. The order of 
a congruence is the nundier of isdnts in which the con- 
griicneediiies lying in an arbitrmy plane are cut by an ar- 
bitrary plane, The ordtnr of a eomjtlex is the nn in her of 
points in which tlus curve enveloping the lines of the 
complex lying in an arbitrary idane is cut by an arbitrai-y 
plane, (h) 111 a.na'l.vsis, the number of eluraentary 
operations coulaiued iu a complex operation; 
also, that charactm* of a. (piaurity which corre- 
sponds to the degr(‘e of its algebraic expres- 
sion. See the phras<‘s below, and also equation. 
—13. Established rule, administration, system, 
or rt^gime. 

The same 1 am, ere aneient’st order was, 

Or what Is now received Shak., W. T., iv. 1. 10. 

The old order ehungeth, yielding place to new. 

Tennyson, Morte d’Ai'thur. 

14. Prescribed law; regulation; nile; ordi- 
nance. 

The church hath authority to establish that for an order 
at one time whicli at another time it may abolish, and in 
both doth do well. Uooker, Eccles. Polity. 

Hut that great e«)inniand o’ersways the order, 

She should in gnujiid unsanctified have lodged 
Till tlie last trumpet. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 251. 

15. Authority; warrant. 

Let her have needful, hut not lavish, means ; 

Till re shall l>e order for ’t. Shak., M. for M., ii. 2. 2:>. 
We gave them no order to make any compositifui t(» 
senarutc you and us in tliis. 

Sherley, liuoteU in Biadford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 282. 
16 Kegular or ciistomary mode of procedure ; 
established usage; conformity to established 


order 

rule or method of procedure ; raecifioally , pre- 
scribed or customary mode oi proceeding in 
debates or discussions, or iu the conduct of 
deliberative or legislative bodies, public meet- 
ings, etc., or conformity with the same: as, the 
order of business; to rise to a point of order; 
the motion is not in order. 

The moderator, when either of the disputants breaks the 
rules, may interpose to keep them to order. WaJUs. 

17. A proper state or condition; a normal, 
healthy, or efficituit state. 

He has come to court this may, 

A' mounted in good t/rder. 

Katharine Janfaric (Child’s Ballads, IV. 80). 

Any of the forementioned faculties, if wanting, or out of 
order, produce suitable efiects in men’s understandings. 

Locke, Human Understanding, 11. xi. 4 12. 
He lost the sense that handles daily life, 

That keeps us all in order. 

Tennyson, Walking to the Mail. 

18. Eccles. y in liturgies, a stati'd form of di- 
vine service, or administration of a rite or cere- 
monv, prescribed by ecclesiastical authority; 
as, the order of confirmation ; also, the service 
so prescribed. — 19. Conformity to law or es- 
tablished authority or usage; the d(*sirable 
condition coiisetment upon such conformity; 
absence of rev’^olt, turbulence, or confusion; 
])iil)lic tranquillity: as, it is the duty of the gov- 
eriimeut to uphold law and order. 

All things Invite 

'I'e ])eacoful counsels, and the settled state 
Of order. Milton, l‘. L., Ii. 280. 

Wltlmut order there Is no living in puidic society, be- 
cause the want thereof is the mother of confusion. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vlil. 2. 

What Hume (e. g.) means by Justice is mtherwhat I 
have calhal Order, . . . tile oliserviinee of the actual sys- 
tem of rules, M'hether strictly legal or ciistoinary, which 
bind together the difi’ertsiit ineinbers of any soeiety into an 
organic w'hole. II. Sitlgieick, Methods of Btliics, p. 411. 

’Tis hard to settle order once again. 

Tennyson, Lotus-Eaters, Choric Bong. 

20t. Suitable action in view of some particular 
result or end; cans )>ropu ration; measures; 
steps: geii(M*ally used iu the obsolete phrase to 
iahe order. 

As for the money thst ho had promised unto tfio king, 
he took no good twder for it. 2 Mae. iv. 27. 

I am content. Pr»)vi<hi me soldlors, lords, 

Whiles I take order for mine own aflairs. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., Hi. 1. .320. 

11(5 quickly tooJre such order with such l.awyoi*8 tliat he 
layd them by (he hecles ( ill he sent some of them prisoners 
for England. Ipioied in Capt. John Smith's Works, T. 163. 

Then wtsre tht‘y remandt5d to the ('ag(5 again, until fur- 
ther order should be taken witli tlicin. 

Jiunyan, Pilgrim’s ITogrcss, p. 157. 

21. Aiitlioritative direction ; injunction; man- 
date ; command, whether oral or written ; in- 
struction: as, lo receive ordcr.H to march; to 
disobey orders. 

As I have given order to the churches of Galatia, even 
so do yc. I Gor. xvi. 1. 

Give order Unit these bodies 
High on a stage he placed the view. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 388. 

The magistrates of Plirnouth . . . rcfcrr(‘d themselves 
to ail order of the conimlssioticrs, wherein lllierty 1.J given 
h) the Massachusetts | colony) to take course with Gorton 
and the lands they had pesscssed 

Wintkmp, Hist. New England, II. 252. 

IToiid his niistress’ orders to perf»)rni. 

Pope, Duneiad, Hi. 263. 

On the 27th April, 1526, arrivtsl four mesHeiigors from 
court, witli irrders for Don Kodcrigo to return, and also to 
bring Don Hector along with him. 

liruee, .Sourct*of the Nile, III. 180. 
Specifically-— (a) lulaw, a dinsetion of a court or judge, 
made or entered in writing, and not included in a judg- 
ment. A judgment Ik the formal detemiinatlon of atrial ; 
an (rrder is usually tlie foiiual clct(5rmlnatlon of a motion. 

Orders are promulgated by (he courtgof law andeiiuity, 
not only for the juojier regulation of their proueeaings, 
but. als(') to enforce ohedieiiee to justice, and compel that 
which is right to he performed. Wharton. 

(6) A written direction to pay money or deliver property: 
as, nn order on a hankiir for twenty jamnds; pay to A. B. 
or ordir; an order to a jeweler to retuni a necklace to 
Ixiarer 

All order is a written direction from one who either has 
in fact, or In tlie writing professes to have, control over a 
fund or tliirig Li another who either purports in tlie writ- 
ing to h(‘ under obligation to obey, or who is in fact under 
HiK.li oldigation, commanding some aiipropriatioii thereof. 

Bishop. 

(e) A direction to make, provide, or furnish anything; a 
e.onmijKsioii to make purchases, supply goods, etc. ; as, to 
give an agent an maer for groceries; an order for canal 
Htoek , tht! work was done to order. 

The fact is, that he seldom worked to order. Male in 
the clotli-halis was the rule 

English GUdsiyt. E. T. S.), p. clxx. 

Mr. W. . . . was entrusted with tlie execution of large 
orders, oimecially in gold and Goveniment bonds. 

H. Clews, Twenty-eight Years in Wall Street, p. 427. 



order 


(<0 A free paii for admiuion to a theater or other place 
of entertainment. 

In those days wore pit orders —beahrew the unoomfort- 
able manager who abolished them ! Lamb, My First Flay. 

Apostolic orders, soedef. 3(b).— Attic order. Seeat- 
By eniert, consequently. Minshm, 1617.— Gary* 
atic order. See can/attC'—Chuelne order, ^charge. 
— Olrole of higher order, see efhds.— Olerk in orders. 
Bee (derAr.— Olose order, in nvUit taetieB, the space of about 
one half-pace between ranks ; in the United States service, 
on rough ground and when marching in double time, it is 
increased to 82 inches. Farrow. — Common order, order 
Of course, in law, those ordinary directions of the court 
which by long practice have come to be matters of right 
ill proper cases. They may be entered by the party or his 
attorney without actual application to the court and with- 
out notice to his adversary.— Contact Of the fAth or* 
der. See contact.— PoilT orders, the four ordora of men- 
dicant friars — the Dominioans or Black l^Yiars, the Fran- 
ciscan or Gray Friars, the Carmelites or White Friars, and 
the Augustinian or Austin Friars. 


In aUe the ordrei/mire is noon that can 
Bo moche of daliaunce and fair langagu. 

Chaucer, Gen. Fiol. to C. T., 1. 210. 


Full orders. Bee to he in full ordm.— General order. 

(a) An order relating to the whole military or naval ser- 
lico or to the whole command, in dlstimdion to epe^l or- 
ders, relating only to individuals or to a part of the com- 
mand. (ft) An order given by a cuHtoins collector for the 
storage of foreign merchanuiBo which has not been de- 
livered to the consignees within a certain time after its 
arrival in port. lU. B.J— Ouelflc order. Bee ChwlAc.— 
Heavy marching order. Bee Acae//i.— Holy orders. 

i o) In the Horn. Cam. Ch., same as major orders. Hoe def. .3. 
ft) In other churches, the t-hristian ministry, especially of 
lie Anglican churches.— In order that, to the end that. — 
In order to, as a mcatiB or preiiaratlon for ; with a view to ; 
for the purpose of : followed by an iniinitive or a noun as 
object : as, %n order to economize Kpace ; in order to succeed, 
one must be diligent.— Inverse order of alienation. 
Bee t/u;cr«c.— Knights of the Order of St. Crispin. Heo 
knight.— Letter of orders, a certificate given under the 
hand and seal of the ordaining bishop, testifying that a 
certain person has boon rightly and canonically ordained. 
— Light marching order. Bee lighrA— Major orders. 
Bee def. 3 (ft).— Male order. Bee fnofsi.— Mendicant 
orders. Bee mendwaid . — Military Order of Savoy, an 
order founded by King Victor Emmanuel X. of Baraiidu, 
In 1815, adopted by the kingdom of Italy, and still in ex- 
istence. 'J'iie badge is a cross of gold in red enamel, voitb 
ed, and surmounted by a royal crown. The ribbon is bin t*. 
—Minor orders. Boo def. n (ft).— Open order, in mint 
taefieSj uii interval of about three yards between ranks. 
—Order for Merit. Boo tariKt.— Order in Council, in 
JH!ng. hist,., an order by the sovereign with the advice of 
the Privy C'ouncll. 'Ihe most noted were tlu>8c of lh07, 
in retaliation for Natwloon’s llorlln decree ; they d(‘chu*ed 
all vessels trading with France or countries under French 
inlluence liable to seizure. Those orders bore severely 
against the commerce of the United Btatos, us all goods 
from that country destined for the continent had to be 
landed in England, to pay duty, and to bo exported un- 
der British regulations.— Order Of a complex. Bee def. 
12.— Order of a condition, the number of simple con- 
ditions to which it is equivalent ; the number by which 
the condition reduces the constant expressing the mul- 
tiplicity of the figures satisfying the antecedent con- 
ditloiiB.— Order of a determinant, the square root of 
the number of conatitueuts in it.— Order of a differ- 
ential or of a differential coefficient, the number of 
differentiations rtspiired to produce it. — Order Of a 
diflhrential etiuation, the order (II the highest dif- 
ferential coetfleleiit it contains.— Order of a function. 


Boe/vnetum.— Order of Alcantara, a Bpanish military 
order said to be a revival of a very ancient order of Sf. 
Julian, and to have received its name from the city of Al- 
cantara, given by Alfonso IX. of CasiUe in 1213 to the 
Knights of Galatrava, and transferred by the latter.— Or- 
der Of Alexander Nevskl, a Itusslan onler founded in 
1722 by Peter the Great, but first conferred by the em- 
press Catherine I. In 1726. The ordinary badge is a cross 

S attd, the center being a circle of white enamel, showing 
t. Alexander on horseback, the arms of red eiiuincl, 
with a double-headed eagle between every two anus, and 
the whole surmounted by an imperinl crown. This is 
worn hanging to a broad red ribbon en sautoire,— Order 
Of an ahrobraio ourve. Bee curve and def. 12.— Order 
of an tugebraio equation or quantic, its degree.— 
Order of an equation of finite oifferenoeB, the order 
of the highest differenoe or enlargement it contains. — Or- 
der Of an infinite or infinitesimal, the number of times 
it is requisite to multiply into itself an infinite or infinites- 
imal of the first order, in order to obtain such infinite or 
infinitesimal.- Order Of approximation, tlie number of 
times the operation of approximation has been porfomiod 
in ordijr to obtain a given solution.— Order Of a sub- 
stitution. Bee subs^uHon . — Order Of a surface. Bee 
def. 12.— Order of a transformation. Bee tranftfor- 
wittttort.— Order of battle, the arrangement and dispo- 
sition of the diir event parts of an anny or fleet, acoordfng 
to the cireuiiistaiices, n)r the purpose of engaging an ene- 
my, by giving or receiving an attack, or In order to be re- 
viewed, etc. - Order of Galatrava, a Siwinish military 
order founded in the middle of the twelfth century, and 
taking its name from the fortress of ('alatravti, which had 
been captured from the M(»orH in 1147, and was confided 
U) the new order. It is still in existence. The badge 
is a cross flotiry enameled r(Ml, attaehed to a red ribbon. — 
Order of Charles III., a f^)aniHli order founded by Charles 
HI, in 1771. — Order of Charles XIII., a Bwedish order 
founded by the sovereign of that name in 1811, for Free- 
masons of the higher degrees. — Order Of Ohzlst, a Por- 
tuguese onler founded by King Dionj sins and confirmed 
about 1318. It contains three degrees of which the high- 
est is limited to six persons. The present badge is a cross 
of eight points en circled by an oak wreath, and having be- 
tween the arms four ovals in black enamel, each bearing 
five golden billets, symbolical of the five wounds of Christ. 
The ribbon la dark-red.— Order Of Civil Merit, the name 
of several orders, the most prominent of which is that of 
Frussia. See OrdJer for Merit, under merit. — Order Of OOn- 
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tact of two plaiiA ounrog, ^ 

the infinitesimal which measures the distance of the 
curves at a distance from the point of contact measured 
by an infinitesimal of the first order, or the limit toward 
which the logarithm of the distance between the two 
curves divided by the logarithm of the distance from 
the point of contact at wnioh that distauoe is measured 
approximates as the latter distance approximates toward 
zero.— Order of Fidelity, Generou^, Glory. Bee 
fidelity, etc.— Order Of Isabella tbe Oathollc, known 
as the Royal Ameriean Order, and instituted in 1816 to 
reward loyalty among the American colonists and de- 
pendents of Spain. The order still exists. The badge 
is a cross patte indented, the center filled with a medal- 
lion, the arms enameled red, and with gold r^s between 
the arms.— Order Of Jesus. See Jesus.— Order Of Leo- 
pold, an Austrian order founded by Francis I., Emperor of 
Austria, in memory of the emperor Leopold IL It dates 
from 1808, and is still in existence.— Order Of Louisa, 
a Prussian order founded by Frederick William IlL in 
1814, fur women only. — Oxiler Of Marla LOUl8a,a Spanish 
order for women founded in 1792, and still in existence.— 
Order of Marla Theresa, an Austrian order founded by 
the empress of that name in 1757, but modified by the 
emperor Joseph 11.— Order Of MnTiwiiUun, an order 
for encourageineut of art and soienCe^ founded in 1858 by 
Maximilian 11. of Bavaria.— Order Of Medjidie. Bee 
jfedjMite.— Order Of MUitaxy Merit, (a) An order in- 
stituted in 1759 by liOuisXV. of France for Protestant ofll- 
cers, as the Order of Bi. Louis was limited to Catholics. Its 
organization was similar to that of the latter order. In 1814 
it was reorganized for ofilcers of the army and navy. It has 
not been conferred since 1830. The badge is somewhat 
similar to that of Bt. Louis, and the ribbon is of the same 
color, (ft) Bee merU. (c) An order founded by the duke 
Charles Eugene of Wiirtemberg in 1759.— Order Of mul- 
tiplicity of a right line, see muUijtUctty.— Order 
of nature, (a) That order in which the general comes 
before tlie particulars, (ft) Tliat order In which the cause 
comes lief ore the effect.— Order Of Our Lady Of Mon- 
tesa, a Bpanish order founded in the fourteenth century 
by the King of Aragon, afterward attached teethe crown of 
Bpain.— Order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, an or- 
der founded by Henry IV. oi FYance on the occasion of 
his onihracing Catholicism, and in a measure replacing 
the Order of Ht. Lazarus. — Order of sailing, the forma- 
tion of a fleet ordered by the cummander-in-chief. — Or- 
der of St. Andrew, a Hussian orderfouiulod by Peter the 
Great in 1098. The badge is the double eagle of Kussia, 
in black enamel, upon the breast of which is the crucifix 
of Bt. Andrew, with saltire-shaped cross, tlie whole sur- 
mounted by an imperial crown. I'he ribbon is l>lue ; but 
on state occasions this badge is worn pendent to a c»>llar 
composed of similar crowned eagles, of ovals bearing Sfil- 
tires, and of shields with flags and crowns.— Order of St. 
Andrew In Scotland. Bee Order qf the Thistle, under 
thistle.— Order of St. Benedict of Avlz, a I’ortugueso 
order said to date from the twelfth centuiy. I'ho badge 
is a cross lleui^ of green enamel, having a g«>ld fleur-de-lis 
in the angle between every two arms of the cixiss, and 
hangs from a green ribbon worn at'otind (he neck. — Order 
of St. Gall. Bame as Order of the Rear.— Order Of St. 
George, (a) A Bavarian order founded or, as is asserted, 
restored by ihe elector Charles Albert in 1729. It is still 
in existence, and is divided into three classes, (ft) A Kus- 
sian order founded in 1769 by the empress Catherine II. 
Bee def. (»(&) ('*)♦■— Order Of Bt. James of the Sword (also 
called St. James qf Cmnpostella), a Bpanish order of gr eat 
untiipiity, asserted to have been approved by the Pope in 
1175, ana still existing. In the middle ages this order had 
groat military power, and adininlsU^red a large income. 
The badge is a cross in red enamel, affecting the form of a 
sword, and hearing a scallop-shell at the jiiiictioti of the 
arms. 'I'he ribbon is red.— Order Of St. Lazarus, an or- 
der which had its origin in the Holy I.and, and was af- 
terward transplanted Into France, where it retained Inde- 
pendent existence until, under Henry lY., it was in a mea- 
sure replaced by the Order of Our Lady of Mount CariiieL 
It disappeared during the Revolution.— Order Of Bt. 
Louis, a French order founded by J.ouis XIV. in 1693 
for military service, and confirmed by I.oui8 XV. in 1719. 
After the restoration of the Bourbons in 1814 this order 
was reinstated. No knights have been created since 1830. 
The badge is a cross of eight ^Ints, having in the central 
medallion a figure of Louis XIV., robed and crowned, and 
holding in his hands wreaths of honor ; there is a gold fieur- 
de-lls between every two arms. The ribbon is flame-col- 
ored.— Order of St. Michael, a French order instituted 
by Louis XI. In 1469, and modified by Henry III. and Louis 
XIV. Since 1830 it has not been conferred. The badge is 
a cross of eight points with fleurs-de-lis between the arms, 
and in the central medallion a figure of the archangel Mi- 
chael trampling on tbe 
dragon. The ribbon 
is black.— Order of 
St. Michael and St. 

George, a British or- 
der instituted in 1818, 
originally for natives 
of tlie Ionian and Mal- 
tese islands and for 
other British subjects 
in the Meditorraneatt. 

It has since been 
greatly extended.— 

Order of St Patrldt 

an order of knighthood 
instituted by George 
III. of England in 
1783. It consists of 
the sovereign, the 
lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and twenty-two 
knights.— Order of 
Sta. Ooamo and Da- 
mian, a religious or- 
der in Palestine in the 
middle agei^ osuecial- 
ly charged witn the 
care of pilgrims. —Order Of Bt StaniSlaUB. a Polish order 
dating from 1765, and adopted hy the czars of Russia. — Or- 
der Of the Annunciation. See aniMineiaeion.— Order Of 
the Bear, see ftears.— order of the Bladk Baffle. See 



Insignia of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George. 
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«a0ia--OrderoftheJiiriQiid^ SMiimtt. 

dien.— Order of the 0hryeaathemnin.an txsdw foond- 
ed by the Mikado of Japan in 167A— Order of the Ooh- 
oepmon. Seeconooiaftm.— Order of the Gordon Jaune, 

a STmeh order for Protestant and Roman Catholic knights, 
founded in the sixteenth century by the Duke of Nevei's, 
for the protection of widows and orphans. It is now ex- 
tinct— Order Of the Orescent. Bee eresoent.-- Order 
of the Grown. See mum.— Order of the day. (a) In 
a legislative body, a matter for consideration assigned to 
a particular day. Such an order is privileged, and takes 
precedence of all questions except a motion to adjoum 
and a question of privilege. Several subjects are often 
assigned for the same d^’, and hence are called orders qf 
ihe day. Cushing, (ft) The prevailing rule or custom. 


The shooter has generally time for a fair aim— and, in- 
deed, wild-fowl shooting can hardly bo termed snap-shoot- 
ing— and long shots are undoubtedly the order of the day. 

W, W. Greener, The Gun, p. 427. 


Order of the differenoe or enlargement of a ftme- 

tiCNO, the number of operations of dinerenoing or enlarg- 
ing required to produce It.— Order Of the Fan. See fan. 
—Order Of the Fish. See^isAi.— Order of the Garter. 
Bee garter.^ Order of the Golden Fleeoe. See jtesee.— 
Order of the Griffin. Bee p«^«i.*-0rder of the Holy 
Ghost. Bee Order of the Homtalera of Bt. 
John of Jerusalem. See Aomftafer.— (hrder of the H- 
luminatL See JUummatL— Order of the Indian Em- 
pire. Bee indtan.— Order of ^e Iron Orosa. Bee iron. 
—Order of the Iron Crown. Beeiron.— Order of the 
KxHghtS of Same as Order of the Hospitalers of 

St. John ofjerusaletn (which see, under AospitoTor).- Or- 
der Of the Knot. See Pnofi .— Order of the Le^on of 
Honor. Bee%ion.— Order of the Lion. See iion.— Or- 
der of the Palm. Bee Order of the Red Eagle. 
Bee eagle.— Order Of the Saint Esprit. See Order qr the 
Holy Ghost, under ghost.— Order Of the Thistle. Sec 
thistte.- Order of the White Eagle, Elephant, Falcon. 
See eagle, etc. — Order Of the YeuOW String. Bee Order 
of the Cordon J aune. — Order Of Vigilance. Same as Or- 
der of the While Falcon. -Out Of Order. («) In confusion 
or disorder : ns, the room is out qf order, (ft) Not in an ef- 
ilclont condition : as, the watch is out of order, (c) In a 
meeting or legislative assembly, not in accordance with 
recognized or established rules: as, the motion is out vj 
order, (d) Sick ; unwell ; indisi)Oscil. 


When anyone in Bir Roger’s company complains ho is 
out of order, lie immediately calls for some iMisset-drink 
for him. SUnie, Bpectator, No. 100. 

I have been lately much out of order, and confined at 
homo, but now 1 go abroad again. Gray, Letter^ I. 323. 


Question of order, in a legislative body, a question re- 
lating to a violation of the rules or a breach of order In n 
particulai' proceeding. It must he decided by ihe chair 
without debate. CnsAtn^.— Bailing orders [naut.), the 
final instructions given to government vessels.— Special 
orders, in law, those ordere which are made only m view 
of the peculiar circuinstances of the case, and require no- 
tice to the adversary and a hearing hy the court. — Stand- 
ing orders, in Parliament, certain general rules and in- 
Biructiuns laid down for its own guidance, which are 
to be invariably followed unless suspended by a vote to 
meet some urgent case. [Eng. 1 — Teutonic Order. Bee 
Tetitwiic.— The Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 
Hoc Odd-Fellow.— The Order of the Martsfrs. same as 
Order of Sts. Cosnw and. Damian. — Third order, in the 
Rom. Caih. Cfu, an order among the Dominicans, Uarnicl- 
ites, etc., composed of secular associates conforming to a 
certain extent to the general design of the order. The 
memhors of such orders are called tertiaries.- To he in 
fuU orders, to have been ordained both ns a deacon and as 
a priest; to be in priest’s orders. —To be in (holy) orders, 
to be a member of an episcopally ordaiiu'd Christian min- 
istry.— To call a meeting to order, to open a meeting, 
or call upon It to proceed to orderly business : said of tlie 
presiding officer. |U. s.]— To call a speaker to order, 
to interrupt him on the ground that he transgresses es- 
tablished rules of debate. Bee question qf order. - TO take 
ordert. Bee def. 20. —To take orders, to enter the Olu-ls- 
tian ministiy through ordination ; specifically, so to enter 
an episcopally ordained ministry. s:g3m. 21 (a). Verdict, 
Remrrt, etc. Bee decision. 

order (6r'd6r), V. t. [< ME. ordren, < OP', odrer; 
cf. MLGr. orderen = G. he-ordern = 8w. he-ordra 
s= Dan. he-ordrCf order, direct, also D. ordenm = 
MLG. ordenen, ordert = OH(x. ordittdu, ordenon, 
MHG. ordcneriy G. ordnen, an-ordttert = Hw. ordna 
= Dan.ordf/c, order, arrange, also Sw.fdr^ordtiu, 
Dan. for-ordnCf order, etc. ; < L. or 'dinarcy ar- 
range, order, command, < ordo (ordin^), order: 
see w'der, n. Cf. ordahiy ordinate, from th<* 
same L. verb.] 1. To pnt in a row or rank* 
place in rank or position ; range. 

Warriours old with order'd spear and shield. 

MUton, P. L., 1. 565. 

Here all things in their place remain. 

As all were order'd ages since. 

Tennyson, Day-lheam, Bleeping Palace. 

2. To place in the position or office of clergy- 
man; confer clerical rank and authority upon; 
ordain. 


Whosoever are consecrated or ordered according to the 
Rites of that Book, since the second year of the foreiiained 
King Edvirard unto this time, or hereafter shall he conse- 
crated or ordered according to the same Rites ; we decree 
all such to be rightly, orderly, and lawfully consecratetl 
and ordered. 

Book of Cofmrwm Prayer (Eng.), Articles of Religion, xxxvi. 
8. To arrange methodically; dispose formally 
or fittingl^r ; marshal ; array ; arrange suitably 
or harmoniously. 

He did bestow 

Both guestes and meate, when ever in they came, 

And knew them how to order without blame, 

As him the Steward badd. S^vur, F. Q., II. iz. 28. 
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He iMl order the upon the pure candleetick be- 
fore the Lord continually. Lev. xxlv. 4. 

The rhymes are daxzled from their place, 

And oraer'd words asunder fly. 

Tennyvm, Day-Dream, Prol. 

4. To dispose; adjust; regulate; direct; raaii- 
age; govern; ordain; establish. 

No force for that, for it is order’d so, 

That I may leap both hedge and dyke full well. 

Wyatt, The Courtier’s Life, 'J o John i’oins. 

They [Utopians) define virtue to be life (yrdered accord- 
ing to nature, and that we be hereunto ordained of God. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 7. 

Order ray steps in thy word, and let not any iniquity 
have dominion over mo. Ps. cxix. 133. 

If I know how or which way to order these affairs 

'L’lius tlirust disorderly into iny hands, 

Never believe mo. ShaJe., Rich. II., ii. 2. 100. 

She will order all thiftigs duly. 

When beneath his roof they come. 

Tennyson^ J^rd of Burleigh. 

5. To instruct authoritatively or imperatively ; 
give an order or command to ; command ; bid : 
as, the general ordered the troops to advance ; 
to order a person out of the house. 

Good uncle, help to order several powers 

To Oxford, or where’er those traitors are. 

ShaJc,, Rich. II., v. ;i. 140. 

The President of Panama had strictly ordered that none 
should adveutnre to any of the Islands for Plantains. 

Dampier, Voyages, 1. 200. 

6. To command to bo made, done, issued, etc.; 
give a commission for ; require to be supplied 
or furnished: as, to order goods tlirougn an 
agent. 

That pair of checked trousers ... he did me the favour 
of ordering from my own tailor. 

Thackeray, Mrs. Perkins’s Ball, i. 

Another new issue of 100 millions United States notes 
was ordered on motion of Mr. Stevens. 

H. Clewe, Twenty-eight Years in Wall Street, p. 83. 

To order about, to send to and fro on tasks nr errands ; 
assume authority over ; dictate to ; domineer over. - To 
order arms, in military drill, to bring the butt of u fire- 
arm to the gr«)und, the weapon iieiiig held vertically against 
the right side.— To order up, in euchre, to direct the 
dealer to take the turned-up card into his hand in place of 
any card he then holds. -Syn. 3. To adjust, metiiodize, 
systematize.— 4. To carry on.— 6. To hid, require, instruct, 
orderable (6rM6r-a-bl), a. [< order + •‘able,'] 
Capable of being ordered; biddable; obtjdieut; 
doc.ile. 

The king’s averseness to physick, and impatience under 
it, . . . was quickly removed above expectation ; the king 
(contrary to Ills custorne) being very orderable in all his 
sick n esse. Fidter, Cli. Hist., X. vii 22. {Daviee.) 

order-book (br'd6r-buk), n. A book in which 
orders are entered. Specifically —(a) A book in which 
the orders of customers are entonid, as for the making or 
supplying of articles, (ft) A book In the British House of 
(/ommons in which inemborM are required to enter mo- 
tions before submitting them to the House, (e.) A bo<ik 
kept on a man-of-war for recording occasional orders of the 
senior olficer. (d) A Iniok kept at all military headquar- 
ters, in wliich orders are written for tlie information of 
ofllcers and men. liach company also keeps one. Wiifu’lm. 

order-class (or'dtb’-klas), n. Til© number of 
liiiefl of a congrueueo which arc cut by two 
arbitrary linos. 

orderer (6r'd0r-6r), w. 1. On© who arranges, 
disposes, or regulates; oiio who keeps in order, 
or restores to order. 

You have . . , chosen me to ho the judge of the late 
evils happened, orderer of the present disorders, and final- 
ly protector of this country. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 

Hut it is no harm for Him, who is by right, and in the 
greatest propriety, the Supreme Orderer of all tilings, to 
order everything in suoh a manner as it would be a point 
of wisdom in Him to chuse that they should bo ordered. 

Fdwarde, On the Kroedom of the Will, iv. § l». 

2. One who gives orders; one who orders or 
commands ; a commander, ruler, or governor. 

ordering (or'd^^r-ing), w. [Verbal n. of order, 

I. Disposition; distribution. 

These wore the orderinge of them in thei r service to come 
into the house of the tod, according to their manner, un- 
der Aaron their father, as the Lord God of Israel had coin- 
luanded him. 1 Uhron. xxiv. l«. 

8. In the Anglican Ch,, ordination; the act of 
ordaining or conferring orders: as, the order- 
ing of deacons ; the ordering of priests. 

Tlie Book of Consecration of Archbishops and Bishops, 
and Ordering! of Priests and Deacons, lately set forth in 
the time of Edward the Sixth, and confirmed at the same 
time by authority of Parliament, doth contain all things 
iJoeessary to suoh Consecration and Orderiruj; neither liath 
It anything that of Itself is superstitious and ungodly. 
Sookof C’ommon Prayer (Eng.), Articles of Religion, xxxvi. 

3. Arrangement; adjustment; settlement. 

We need no more of your advice ; the matter. 

The loss, the gain, the ordertryf on ’t, is all 
Troperly ours. Slmk,, W. T., ii. 1. 168. 

■ Secondly, a due ordering of our words, that are to pn)* 
■ce^ and to express our thoughts ; wliich Is done by 
pertinence and brevity of expression. 

Sovtht Sermons, II. ill. 
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4. Government; management; administration. 

As the BUirwhen it ariseth in the high heaven ; so is the 
beauty of a good wife In the ordeHng of her house. 

Ecclus. xxvl. 10. 

orderless (6r'd6r.lea), a. [< order + 
Without rulo, regularity, or method ; disorderly. 
All form is forraless, order orderUee, 

Save what Is opposite to Bngland’s love. 

NftaAr., K. John, ill. 1. 263. 

This order with her sorrow she accords, 

Whieh orderiem alt form of order brake; 

So then began her words, and thus she spake. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, 11. 81. 

OrdorUnoss (6r'd6r-li-ne8), w. Orderly state or 
condition; regularity; order. 

Thanks to the orderlimiw of things, dangers have their 
premonitions. j Ward, Eneyc. Brit., XX. 78. 

orderly (6r'dt'‘r-li), a, iiiKl n. [= I). ordelijk = 
MLO. ordelik = MHO. ordndich, G. ordentlieh 
= Sw. Dan. ordniUtg; as order + -///!.] I. a. 
1. Conformed or coiiforiniiig to good order or 
arrangement ; characterized by method or reg- 
ularity, or by conformity to established order; 
regular; methodical; harmonious. 

The children orderly, and iiiuthers pale 
For fright. 

Long ranged on a rowe stode round about. 

Surrey, .£neid, ii. 

As when the total kind 
Of birds, in orderly array on wing, 

('ame summon’d over Eden to receive 

Their names of thee. Milton, I*. L., vi. 74. 

Her thick brown hair was smoothly iakcti off her broad 
forehead, and put in a very or<y«>r/f/ fashion under her linen 
cap. . Mre. UuHkell, Sylvia’s Lovers, Hi. 

This orderly snccession of tints, gently blending into 
one anotlicr, is one of the greatest sonrite's of beauty tliat 
we are acquainted with. 

0. N. Rood, Modern Cliroinatics, p. 278. 

2t. In accordance with cstiildished regulations ; 
drily authorized. 

As for the orders established, sith the law of nature, of 
God, and man do all favour (hut which is in being till or- 
derly judgement of decision he given against it, it is )>ut 
justice to exact obedience of you. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

3. Observant of rule or ilisidpline ; not nnruly ; 
without uproar ; deliberate ; peaceful or proptT 
in behavior. 

Ho would not swear ; . . . and gave such ordetly and 
wcll-bchnved reproof to uB unconiellness that I would 
have sworn his disposition would liuve gmie to tlu> truth 
of his words. Shah., M. W, of W., ii. 1. .^>9. 

And now what cure, what other remedy, 

(’an to our dosn’rate wounds be ministred? 

Men are not go«»d Imt for ner,c88it> 

Nor orderly are ever born, Imt bred. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, vii. .38. 

Verkin, . . . considering tin* delay ol time, and obseru- 
ing their orderly and not tumultuary oniiing, doubted the 
worst. Ilaeon, iijst. Hen. VII., p. 141. 

4. Mdit,, of or pertaining to orders, or to the 
communication or execution of orders ; onduty : 
as, orderly <lrummer; orderly room.— Orderly 
book {milit,), a book kept iii tuieli tioop or company in a 
regiment for the insertion of general or regmientul ordcj*s. 

— Orderly officer, the oHicer of the day - that is, the of- 
ficer of a corps or regiment m tu)sc ( urn it is to superintend 
matters of cleunllnt'ss, foo<l, ole.; esj»ecially, the ottieer of 
the day on duty at the lu'udquartcrH of an army in the field. 

— Orderly room, a room in barmcks used as the office of 
a company. Wilhelm. - Orderly sergeant, in the U iiited 
States army and marine corps, the senior sergeaint of every 
company or gminl of marim’s -Svn. 1. Orderly implies 
more love of order than eiliiei methodical or sy8t€7natic.— 
3. Peaceable, quiet, well-beluive«l. 

II. n.; pi. (rtdcrhcfi (-liz). 1. A private sol- 
dier ora non-coimiiissioncd officer who attends 
on a superior offi<‘cr to carry orders or messages. 

— 2. An attendant in a ward of a hospital whoso 
duty it is to kee]) onlcr among the patients, st‘(3 
to their wants, pr(‘serve cleanliness, f=rto.— 3. 
One who keeps things in order generally and 
preserves neatness. See the quotation, [Eng.] 

But sweeping ami removing dirt is not the only occupa- 
tion of the Rtreei-orderlu. ... He is also the watchman 
of house property and hliop-gtmds ; the guardian of reti- 
cules, iiocket-lwoks, i>urBeh. and watch-jmekets ; the expe- 
rienced observer and defector of pick-pockets; the ever 
ready, thougli unpani, auxiliary to tlie police ctrastable. 
Mayheiv, London babtuir and f.oiidon I’oor, II. 200. 

orderly ( 6r 'd^*r-l i ), ad r. [ = D. ordelijk =: OH G . 
ordeHUclw, MHO. ordmllrhc, G. oj'denflirh = 
Dan. ordcti tliq; from the adj.] According to due 
order; regularly; duly; properly; decorously. 

They went all in couples very orderly. 

Coryat, (’rudities, I 104. 

Thou thyself also walkest orderly, and keepest the. law. 

Acts xxi. 24. 

You are too blunt; go to it orderly. 

Shak., T. of the 8., Ii. 1. 4r,. 

Hee aiipi ehendft a lest by seeing men smile, and laughes 
orderly liimselfe w hen it comes to his turn e. 

Bp.Farle, Micro cosniographle, AMeere Formall Man. 

ordlnabilityt (or^di-na-bil'i-ti), n. [< Mb. 
ordinahilita{t-)s, ordination, < ordtnabdis, ordi- 


ordinance 

nable : seb ordimhle,'] The quality of being 
ordinable, or capable of being ordained or ap- 
pointed. Dp, Dull, Works, I. 367, 
ordinablef (6r'di-na-bl), a. [< ME. ordinable, 

< OF. ordintiblc, < ML. ordinabilis, < ordinarc, 
ordain, order: see ordain, order, v.] 1, Capa- 
ble of bi‘ing ranked or estimated; propor- 
tional; ridative. 

And euery tiling, though it be good, it is not of hyraself 
good, but it is good by that it is ordinable tt> the greaie 
goodnesse. Tealameid of Love, li. 

2. Capable of being adjusted, fitted, prepared, 
ordained, or appointed. Sir M, Hale, Grig, of 
Mankind, p. 5. 

ordinaire (6iMli-Tmr'), n. [F.: an abbreviation 
for vin ordinaire, ordinary (table) wine: see 
ordinary, Wine, usually'of a low grade, such 
as is customarily served at an ordinary. Hee 
ordinary, n,, 6. 

ordinal (6r'di-nal), a. and n. [< ME. ordinall, 

< OF. (and ¥,) ordinal =Sp. Pg. ordinal :=z It, 
ordinate, < IjIj. ordinalis, of order, denoting or- 
der (as a numeral), < L. ordo {ordin-), or<ler: 
see 07'der, w.] 1, a. 1, Woting position in an 
order or series: an epithet designating one of 
that class of numerals which describe an ob- 
ject as occupying a certain place in a series of 
similar objects; first, second, third, etc., are 
ordinal numbers. — 2. In nat. hist,, pertaining 
to, characteristic of, or designating an order, 
as of animals, or a family of plants: as, ordinal 
terms; a group of ordinal value; ordinal dis- 
tinctions; ordinal rank. 

There is not known to be a single ordirMl form of insect 
extinct. llxexley, Origin of Species, p. 49. 

II. n. 1. A numeral which designates the 
place or position of an object in some particu- 
lar scries, hh first, second, third, etc. — 2. A body 
of regulations, {a) Any book registering or regulating 
order, succession, or usage 

He hath after his ordinall 
Assigned one in (raeciall. 

Gower, (7onf. Amant, vii. 
(ft) A hook containing the ordiTS and constitiitions of a 
religious house or a college. F. PhillipH, I7l)6. 

As pronost pryncyi)all 

'To teach tliem theyr ordynnll. 

Skelton, Vocins, Vliyilyp Hparowo, 1. 666. 
(c) In England before the Reformation, a book directing 
in what manner the Horvlees for tlie canonical hours should 
be said throughout the year , a directory of the daily ofiloe : 
also known as the ordinate, pica, or jne. It contained a 
calendar, and gave the variations in the choir offices ac- 
cording to the day or Bcas»>n. 

'The Ordinal was a diree,toi*y, or perpetual calendar, so 
drawn up that it told how eacli days seivice, the year 
through, might easily bo found 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, III. li. 218. 

(rf) III the Anyliran Ch. since flic Reformation, a hook 
containing the forms for making, ordaining, and eonse- 
crating liisliops, priests, and dcai'tms ; a collection of of- 
ficers proHcrildng the form and manner of eonferriiig holy 
orders. 'The ordinal was first puhlished in English in 
and was slightly changed in 1662 .'ind 16(12. Although 
technic-ally a separate lu>()k, it has always since 16.62 been 
bound with the l*rayer-l>ook. 

ordinale (6r-tli-jm/le), »I.; pi. ordinaUa (-li-a) 
[ML., nent. of ordinalis: sei' ordinal,] Saiiie 
as ordinal, 2 (<*)• 

ordinalism (or'di-iial-izm) ?/. [< ordinal 4* 

-J.S7W.] The (juality of bt*ing ordinal. Latham. 
ordinance Ljr'di-nans), n. 1< ME. ordinamice, 
ordena liner, < OF. ordinanrr, ordenaner, ordo- 
nance, ordonnanec, F. orihtnnonrr = Pr. orde- 
nansa, ordonnansa = Sp. ordniaiKo = J*g. ordc- 
'nan(;a = It. ordinauza, < ML. ordmaniia, an or- 
der, decree, < L. ordinan(t-)s, ordering, ordain- 
ing: see ordinanl. i'\. ordnance, ordomiane.e,] 
It: Ordering; di.sposition ; arrangement. 

And marching thrisc in warlike ordinance, 

'Thiisc low led lowly U) the noble ruayd. 

Speneer, F. Q., IV, Hi. 6. 

Thi‘ Ordinance atid Dchlgn of inostof the Royal and great 
Gardens in and about I’aris arc of hIsIM. le Nostro’s] In- 
vention. JAster, Journey to Paris, p. 20. 

2t. Orilerly disj»oHition; proper arrangement; 
r(‘giilar ordm*; due proportion. 

I have no wommen sutfisant certayn 
'I'hc clnunb^t^8 for taiTaye in ordinance 
After my lust, and therhir woldc 1 fayn 
'That tliyii were all swichc niuner governance. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s 'Tale, 1. (K)5. 

Sf. Onler; rank; dignity; position. 

Woollen vassals, things created 
To buy and sell with groats, to show hare heads . . 
Wlien one hut of my tardinance stood up 
To speak of war aud peace. S/tak., Cor., IH. 2. 12. 

4t. Preparation; provision; array; arrangt'- 
m(‘iit. 

Wei may men knowo that so gret ordinance 
May no man telleri in a litel clause. 

Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 152. 
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And the two brethern ft>ffeyn their burghes and* townee 
made gode ordenaufuse, as Merlin dlde hem counaelle. 

Me7^»»(E.E.T.S.),i.65. 

6t. An appliance ; an appointment; an arrange- 
ment; equipment: as, ordimncc of yrapc; lionoe, 
specifically, cannon ; ordnance. See ordnance. 
With all her [their] ordinance there, 

Whichc the! uyeiie the cltee cast. 

Gower, Conf. Amatit.. v. 

In the eleventh year, In the month lUil, which is the 
eighth month, waa the house hnished with all the appur- 
tenances thereof, and with all tho ordinances thereof. 

1 Ki. vl. 88 (margin). 

Item, arnonge all wondroand atraunge ordyiumme that 
we sawc there, bothe for see and lande, with all niuner 
Artyllary and Ingynes that may be deuysyd, pryiu'.ypally 
we noted .ij. peces of artyllai^. 

Sir H, Quylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 7. 
Caves and womby vaiiltages of France 
Shall chide your trespass and return your mock 
In second accent to his ordinance. 

Shak., Hen. V., ii. 4. 12tJ. 

6t. Established state or condition ; regular or 
established mode of action; proceeding as regu- 
lated by authority. 

Enowest thou the ordituitices of heaven? 

Job xxxviii. ai. 

All theae things change from their ordinance 
Their natures and preformed faculties 
To monstrous quality. Shak., J. C., L 8. 06. 

7. Regulation by authority ; a command; an ap- 
pointment; an order; that, which is ordained, 
ordered, or api)oiiited ; a rule or law established 
by authority ; t^dici ; decree, \is of the Supreme 
Being or of Fatci; law or statute made by 
human authority ; auUioritative regulation, in 
modem usage the term covers all the standing regulations 
adopted by h municipal corporation ; or, in other words, 
the local laws and internal regulations passed by tlie gov- 
erning body, and calculated to have permanent <tr eunUnn- 
OUB operation, as distinguished from resolutions, which are 
orders of temporary chuructor or Intended to meet a spe- 
cial occasion. 'Diiis, an order forbidding fireworks in the 
streets is ail orduiance; one appropriating money for cel- 
ebrating a lioliday is a resuluiion. Abbreviated ord. 

His doiigliter Custance was wedded to Brotayn, 

With Willianrs ordinance, vnto tlio erle Alnyii. 

iio6. qf Brunne, p. 88. 

He made also divers Ordinances concerning the mea- 
sures of Corn, and Wine, and ('loath ; and that no ('loath 
should any where be dy’d of any other (Colour than black, 
but only in principal Towns and Cities. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 06. 

God's ordinance 

Of Death is blown in every wind. 

Tennyson, To J. S. 

8. EccUn., a. religious ceremony, rite, or prac- 
tice established by authority; as, the ordimnee 
of baptism. 

He reproved also the practice of private members mak- 
ing speeches in the church ussembliCH, to the disturbance 
and hindrance of the ordinances. 

Winlhrop, Hist. New England, II. 370. 

9. In arch.f arrangement; syst(un; order: said 
of a part or detail as well as of au archit-ectu- 
ral whole. 

The sofHts or eeilings . . . art! of the saiw' material as 
the walls and columnar ordinances. Bncifc, Brit, II. 889. 

HorthWeBt ordinance, same ns ordinance qf 1787.— 
Ordinance of Nullification. See nullification.^ Ordi- 
nance of parliament, a temporary act of parliament. — 
Ordinance of ITM, an act of the ifnlted States Congress 
under tho Confederation, passed April 2.‘id, 1784, for the 
temiwrary government of the Northwest Territoiy, coni- 

§ rising tracts ceded U) tlie United States by the several 
tates.— Ordinance of 1787, the law of Congress under 
the Confederation according to which was organized tho 
Northwest Territory, west of Fennsylvaiilu, east of ttie 
Mississippi, and north of the Ohio rivera. Its chief pro- 
visions related to the governiiiont of the tenitory, the 
lights of citizens, tho formation of new States, free navi- 
gation, and especially the pmhibitloii of slavery and in- 
voluntary servitude, except us punishment fororimos.— 
Ordinance of ataples. See staple. — Ordinance of the 
forest, un English statute (38 and 84 Edward 1.) touching 
matters and causes of tho forest— Ordinance Of the 
Baladin Tithe, an English ordinance of 1188 levying a 
tax of that name. II is important os being cue of the 
earliest attempts to fiu personal property, and because 
local jurors were employed to determine the liability of 
individuals. Self-denying Ordinance, in JSny. hist., 
an ordinance, passoii April^a, 1645, that members of cither 
house of rarliainent holding military or civil office should 
vacate such positions ut the expiration of forty days.^^ 
Sirm 7. Edict, Decree, etc. See lawl. 

ordinancet, C. t. [< ordinatwCf w., 5.] To arm 
with ordiianco. 

Tho people . . . eomiaied him [Ulysses] in to his realine 
of Itliucu in a slilnpe of womlerfull heuutie, well ordinanced 
and inamied fur liis defence. 

Sir T. Klyot, The Governour, II. 2. 

ordinand (or'di-nand), n. [= F. ordinand = 
8p. Fg. ordrnando ^It. ordinundo, < L. ordinan- 
dufty gomudiv(* of ordinarvy ordain: soc ordaviy 
ordinal^.] Oue about to bo ordainod or to re- 
ceive orders. 

A plain alb was again the only dress prescribed to the 
ordinands, and it. remained unaltered to the end of the or- 
dination. J{. W". JXxon, Hist. Church of Eng., xvli. 
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ordinant (6r^di-nwt), a, and n, [ss F. ordimnt 
s= Bp. Pg. ordenante = It. ordinantCy < L, ordt- 
nan(t-)Hy ppr. of ordinatCy ordain, ortier : Bee fw- 
dam, order, V.] I. a. Ruling; overruling; dis- 
posing; directing; ordaining. 

Why, even in that was Heaven ordinant. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 48. 

II. n. One who oidains; a prelate who con- 
•fors orders. 

ordinarily (6r'di-na-ri-li), adv. In an ordinary 
manner, (a) According to established rules or settled 
method ; in accordance with an established order. 

The Author of Nature hath so ordained that the temper 
of the inferior bodies should ordinarily depend vpon the 
superior. JBfakewill, Apology, v. fi 1. 

(b) Commonly ; usually ; in most oases. 

Corn (Indian) was sold ordinarily at three shillings the 
bushel, a good cow at seven or eight pounds, and some at 
£6— and other thing answerable. 

Winlhrop, Hist. Now England, II. 25. 

ordinary (fir'di-nfir-ri), a. and n, [= F. ordi- 
naire = Sp. Pg. It. ordinariOy < L. ordimriusy 
of the usual order, usual, customary, common, 
< ordo {ordin-)y order: see ortfor.] I, a. 1, 
Conformed to a fixed or regulated sequence 
or an-angement ; hence, sanctioned by law or 
usage; established; settled; stated; regular; 
normal; customary. 

Eueri thou (my priests) may you make holyday, 

And pray no more but ordinairie prayers. 

Qascoi/gne, Steele Glas (ed. Arbor), p. 81. 

Moreover, the porters were at every gate ; it was not 
lawful for any to go from his ordinary service ; for their 
brethren the Levltes prepai-ed for them. 1 Esd. 1. 16. 

Lady, may it please you to bestow upon a stranger the 
ordinary grace of salutation ? 

Beau, and FI., Scornful l^y, i. 1. 

2. Common in practice or us(i; usual; fre- 
quent; habitual. 

Bo patient, princes ; you do know, these flte 
Are with his highness very ordinary. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 115. 

Their ordinary drink being water, yet once a day they 
will warm their hlouds with a draught of wine. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 14. 

To he excited Is not the ordivairy state of the mind, but 
tho extraordinary, the now and then state. 

J, U, Nevmmu, Farochlal Sermons, 1. 203. 

3. Common in ocourreiujo ; such as may b(i met 
with at any time or place; not distiuguisheil 
ill any way from others ; hence, often, some- 
what inferior; of little merit; not distinguished 
by superior excellence ; commonplace ; mean ; 
low. 

Seme of them hath he made high days, and hallowed 
thoiii, and some of them hath ho made ordinary days. 

Ecelus. xxxiii. 9. 

He has two essential parts of the courtier, pride and Ig- 
norance ; marry, the rest come somewhat after the ordi- 
nary gallant. B. Jonson, Uynthia’s Bevels, ii. 1. 

You will wonder how such an ordinary fellow as Wood 
could get His Majesty's broad seal. Swift. 

An ordinary man would neither have incuri'ed tho dan- 
ger of succouring Essex, nor the disgrace of assailing liim. 

Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 

4. Ugly; not handsome: as. she is an ordinary 
woman, Johnson. [Now only in vulgar use, 
often contracted ornery.'] 

Well, I reckon he [a cat who had suffered from an ex- 
plosion! was praps the omerieet bxikin' beast you over sec^ 
Mark Twain, Boughing It, Ixi. 

a ordlnaxy. soo judge.— 'Lord ordinary, in the 
)f Session, Scotland, the judge before whom a cause 
depends in the Outer House. The judge who officiates 
weekly in thebill-chainberof the Court of Session is called 
the lord ordinary on the bills. In Scotland the sheriif of 
a county is called tho judge ordinary. Imp. Diet. - Ordi- 
nary Dlblic. See Wic.— Ordlxiary care, ordinary 
dlllgonce, in laic, such care or diligence as men of com- 
iiiuii prudence, uiidfu- similar circumstanuos, usually exer- 
cise.— Ordinary conveyanoe, dodecahedron, equa- 
tion, function, mark. See the nouns.— Ordinary neg- 
lect, ordinary negligence, soe negligence, 2.— Ordi- 
nary ray, in double refraction. See r<;/rffcfton.— Ordi- 
nary seaman, a seaman who is capable of the commoner 
duties, but who has not served long enough at sea to be 
considered complete in a sailor’s duties and to be rated 
as au able seaman.— Ordinary tablet, a garabling-house. 

Exposing the daingorous mischiefs that the dicyng 
bowses, commonly called ordinarie tables. Ac., do day ley 
breede within the bowcllos of the famous cltie of l.ondon. 

G. Whetstone, cited in Poet. Decam., ii. 240. {Naree.) 
Ordinary time, in mint tactics in the United statea 
quick time, which Is 110 steps or 86 yards a ininut>o. or 2 
miles KU.'i yards an hour. Wuheltn. * gyn. 1 and 2. JiegU‘ 
lar, etc. (see normal), wonted.— 8. Vulgar, etc. (see cow- 
mon\ homely. 

H, n.; i)\.ordinarw8(-riz). 1. One possessing 
immediate jurisdiction in his own right and not 
by speeiul denutation* Specifically— (a) In cedes, 
law, a bishop, archbishop, <xr other ecclesiastic or his dep- 
uty, in his eupaclty as an ex officio ecclesiastical judge ; 
also, the bisliop's deputy in other ecclesiastical matters, 
including formerly the administration of estates. 

They be not few which have licences, . . . some of the 
p()p& and some of their ordinaries. 

Tyndale, Ana to Sir T. More, etc, (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 41. 
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Iftbitter so repolUng any flroiii the Hoto C^. 
munlon] . • . shall be obliged to give an aooonnt of the 
same to the Ordinary. ^ 

Book tj Common Ihrayer, Babric in CSommunion Office. 

In spiritual causes, a lay person may be no ordiiuxiy. 
Hooker, Ecolea Polity, vIU. 8. 

If the ordinary claimed the incriminated clerk, the secu- 
lar court surrendered him for ecclesiastical triaL 

Stubbs, Const. Hist, 1 809. 
(b) An English diocesan officer, entitled tho ordinary of 
assize and sessions, appointed to give criminals their neck- 
versea perform other religious services for them, and as- 
sist ill preparing them for death. 

The Ordinary 's paid for sotting the Psalm, and the Par- 
ish-Priest for reading the Ceremony. 

Congreve, Way of the World, iii. IS, 

2. A judge empowered to take cognizance of 
causes in liis own right, and not by delegation. 
Specifically— (a) In the C!ourt of Session in Scotland, one 
of the five judges, sitting In separate courta who form the 
Outer House. Appeals may be taken from their decision 
to the Inner House, (h) In some of the United States, a 
Judge of a court of pronate. 

3. Tho established or due sequence; the a]p- 
pointed or Hxed form; in the Roman Catholic 
missal and in other Latin liturgies, the estab- 
lished sequence or order for saying mass ; the 
service of the mass (with exclusion of tho canon ) 
as preeminent ; the ordo. in the medieval English 
liturgical books the Latin title was Ordinarium et Canon 
Missoe. tho ordinary and canon of the mass ; in the Bomain 
missal and in general Latin use tho title is Ordo Missae, the 
order of the mass, and the Canon Misses, canon of the mass^ 
is entered as a new title. Hence some writers call only 
that part of the mass which precedes tho canon the ordi- 
naty or ordo. 

Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, devised that Ordinary or 
form of service which hereafter was observed in the wnole 
realm. Ch. Hist., III. i. 23. {Davies.) 

4t. Rule; guide. 

Tliey be right hangmen, to murder whosoever desireth 
for that doctrine, that God hath given to be the ordinary, 
of onv faith and living. 

Tyndale, A ns. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 169*, 

5. Boraethiiig regular and customary; some- 
thing in common use. — 6. A usual or custo- 
mary meal; hence, a regular meal provided at 
an eating-house for every one, as distinguished 
from dishes specially ordered ; a table d’hdte. 

Wo have had a merry and a lusty ordimtry, 

And wine, and good moat, and a bouncing reckoning. 

F/iJtcAcr, Wildgoose (.'base, 1. 2. 

We had In our boate a very good ordinary, and excellent 
company. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 6, 1641. 

When I was a young man about this town, 1 frequented 
tho ordinary of tho Black-horse in Holliorn. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 185. 

7. A place where such meals are served; an 
eating-house where there is a fixed price for 
a meal. 

He doth, besides, bring me tho names of all the young 
gontlemcn in the city that use ordinaries or taverns, talk- 
ing (to my thinking) only as the freedom of their youth 
teacii them without any further ends, for dangerous and 
seditious spirits. lieau. and FI., ^^'omall•Hater, i. 8. 

The place or ordinary where he uses to eat. 

D. Jonson, Every Man out of liis Humour, ill. 1, 

She noticed a small Inn or ord fnarj/, whore a card nailed 
to the door-post announced that a dinner was to be had 
inside at a cheap rate. J. Hawthorne, Dust, p. 897. 

8. The average; the mass; the commou run. 

I see no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of nature’s sale- work. 

SlMk., As you Like It, iii. 5. 42. 

9. In her.y a very common bearing, usually 

bounded by straight lines, but sometimes by 
one of tho heraldic lines, wavy, nebul(^, or the 
like. See The ordinaries are the oldest bear- 

ings, and in general the oldest escutcheons are those 
wliich are charged only with the ordinaries, or with these 
primarily, other chaises having been added. The bearings 
must generally admitted as ordinaries are the eight fol- 
lowing : bar, bend, chevron, chief, cross, fesse, pale, and 
saltire ; but most writers add one, sqme two, arm others a 
greater number, namely one or more of the following : 
bend sinister, lnesoutcheon,miai*terorfranc-quartler,pl]e, 
bordure. By some writers also the subordinaries ana or- 
dinaries are considered together under one head. The 
ordinaries are often called honorable ordinaries, to distin- 
guish them from the subordinaries. 

Bends, chevrons, and bars are three of the somewhat 
numerous ordinaries, so called from their frequent use. 
Books qf Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), 1. 97, note 2. 

10. In the navy: {a) Tho establishment of per- 
sons formerljr employed by government to take 
charge of ships of war laid up in harbors. (&) 
Tho state of a ship not in actual service, but 
laid up under the charge of officers: as, a ship 
in ordintti'y (oue laid up under the direction of 
the officers of a navy-yard or dockyard).— Court 
of oriUnary, the name given in Georgia to a court hav- 
ing general probate jurisdiction.— Court Of thO ordi- 
nary. See court.’- Honorable ordinary, see del 9.— 
In ordinary, (a) in actual and constant service ; statedly 
attending and serving : as, a physician or chaplain in or- 
dinary. An ambassador in wraimry iii one constantly resi* - 
dent at a foreign court 
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1 tiiliikxny S««le it Mjnitly ityled Jove's wrvmiinot^ 
(iiinary> J* WaUon, Complete Angler, p, 26. 

(6) Bee del. 10 (6).— 'Lcxrd of appeal In ordinary. See 
2^.-*OrdlSiaiT of arme, in her., a book or table of ref- 
of ence in which heraldic bearings or achievemen is, or both, 
are arranged in alphabetical or other regular order with 
the names of peieons who bear them attached : the reverse 
of an Ordinary Of tlie mast. Bee def. 3. 

Abbreviated ord. 

ordinatFSb.^ (dr'di-nS-ri-ship), n. [< ordinary 
+ -nhip^ Tne state of being an ordinary ; the 
office of an ordinary. Fuller, 
ordinate (6r'di-nat), a. and n. [< ME. ordinat 
{vulBoardene^ q. v.) = It. ordinuto^ < L. ordinatus, 
well-ordered, appointed, ordained, pp. of ordi~ 
narey order, ordain; see ordain, order, n,‘] I, 
a, 1. Begular. 

For he that stondeth clere and ordinate. 

And proude happlsthffreth underslide. 

boeUvM, M, Soc. Antiq. 184, f. (UaUitoeU.) 

Ordinate flgures are such as have all their sides and all 
their angles equal. Itay, Works of Creation. 

2t. Well-regulated; orderly; jiroper; due. 

A wedded man, in his estaat, 

Lyveth a lyf blisf ul and ordinaat. 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 40. 

3. In entom,, placed in one or more regular 
rows; as, ordinate spines, punctures, spots, etc. 
—Ordinate eyes, eyes arranged in definite order, as the 
slnmle eyes of a spider. 

II. n. In analyt, (feom,, a lino used to deter- 
mine the position of a point in space, drawn 
from the point to the axis of abscissas and iiar- 
allel to tho axis of ordinates. See and 

('artesian coordinates (under ('artesian) Appli- 

cate ordinate. Bee applicate. 
ordinatet (6r'di-uat), v. t. [< L. ordinatus, pp. 
of ordinarc, ordain, order, (4,c. : see order, r.] 

1. To ordain; ai)point. 

With full consent this man did ordinate 
The heir apparent to the crown and land. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, Iv. 22. 

2. To direct; dispose. 

U)ok up to that over-ruling hand of the Almighty, who 
urdiiMtee all their [thy spiritual enemies’] motions to his 
own holy purposes. Up. Hall, Balm of Gilead, iii. § 3. 

ordinatelyf (dr'di-nat-li), Kegularly; ac- 
cording to an established order; in order, 

I wyll ordimlely troato of the two partes of a publiko 
weale. Sir T, Elyoi, The Governoui*, 1. 2. 

ordination (dr-di-na'shon), n, [< OF. ordina- 
tion, also ordmaison,y, ordhmlion = 8p. ordina- 
cion = Pg. ordenat^do = It. ordinasione, < L. or- 
dinatio(n-)^ a setting in order, ordering, ordain- 
ment, ordinance, rule, < ordinare, order, or- 
dain; BOQ ordain 1. Disposition as in ranks 
or rows; formal arrangement; array. 

Cyrus . . . disposing his trees, like his arnii(‘S, in regu- 
lar ordination. Sir T. Browne, Qardon of Cyrus, i. 

2. The act of admitting to holy orders, or to 
the Christian ministry; the rite of coiif erring 
holy orders or investing with ministerial or 
sacerdotal power and authority, in episcopal 
churches, including the Kuinan Catholic Church, the Greek 
and other Oriental churches, and the Anglican (Mmrcli, or- 
dination consists in iinpusition of hands by a liisliop upon 
tile candidate, thus admitting him to one of tlie lioly or- 
ders, and conferring on him the powers of that order and au- 
thority to perfonn its functions. The act of elevation to 
the episcopate is in strict technical use called consecration, 
not ordination. Ordination in its wider sense includes ad- 
mission to tile minor orders, which are usually conferred 
in tlie Homan Catholic Church by a Ijishup, but can be be- 
stowed by an abbot, tho act of admission consisting in 
the tradition (delivery) of the instruinents. Jn l*reBbyte- 
rian churches the power of ordination rests with the pres- 
bytery, who appoint one or more of their number to con- 
duct the ordination ceremonies, which Include laying on 
of hands. In Congregational and Baptist churches ordi- 
nation is customarily performed by the pastors of other 
«'hurchos (of the same denomination), hut is regai’ded as 
necessary only lor the preservation of church order ; and 
the service is regardeii as confening no special religious 
authority. Bee inetUiUion, induction, vMtaUaJtiun. 

As for Ordination, what is it but the laying on of hands, 
sn outward signe or symbol of admissiou? 

Milton, On l>ef. of Humb. Eernonst. 

3t. Arrangement of parts so as to form a con- 
sistent whole ; organization ; prearrangemeiit ; 
constitution. 

Every creature is good, partly by creation, and partly by 
ortUtwxtion, Perkins. 

4. Assignment of proper place in an order or 
series; hence, suitable relation; due propor- 
tion. 

Virtue and vice have a natural ordination to tho happi- 
ness and misery of life respectively. Norris. 

5. Appointment; enactment; decree; ordi- 
nance. 

.Th^ worship their own gods according to their own or- 
dinaUon, Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 880. 

By the holy and wise ordination of God, either and both 
or them are appointed for tho chief stay of the people. 

Bp, aaU, Hard Texts of Scripture, Pn. cxviii. 22. 
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ordinativet (6r'di-na-tiv), a, [as Sp. It. ordi- 
nativo, < LL, ordimittvus, signifying or indicat- 
ing order, < L. wdinare, order, ordmn; see or- 
dinate, order, w.] Directory; administrative. 

FipiscopoU power and precedency . . . immediately 
succeeded the Apostles in that wdinatice and gubernative 
eminency. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of tlie Church, p. 259. (Davies.) 

ordinato-liturate (or-di-iui'to-lit^q-rat), a, *[< 
L. ordinatus, aming(‘d in a row, -f Uturatus, 
blurred; see ordinate and liturate,’] Having 
rows of litnrR) or indeteriuinato spots, etc. 
ordinato-maculate (or-di-nn'to-mak^'u-lat), a, 
[< L. ordinatus, apanged in a row, + maeulatus, 
spotted; see ordinate and maculate.^ Having 
rows of maculsQ or spots, 
ordinato-punctate (6r-di-na't6-pungk^tat), a, 
[< L. ormtiatus, arranged in a row, + puncta- 
tus, punctate ; see ordinate fmdpunctate.j Hav- 
ing rows of punctures. 

ordinatort (6r'di-iia-t()r), n. [= OF. ordinal 
tear, < L. ordinator, ( ordinare, ordain, order; 
see ordinaire, v, Cf. ordaimr.^ A director; a 
ruler. Jtev, T. Adams, Works, 1. 424. 

ordinee (6r-di-ne'), n, [< F. *ordine, < L. ordi- 
natus, ordained: see ordinate.'] A person or- 
dained; one on whom holy orders have b(^en 
conferred. 

'J'lie abbot- may choose a monk for ordination as priest 
or deacon ; but the tmhnev is to rank in the house from 
the date of liis admission. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 70f). 

ordines, n, riural of ordo. 

ordinance (ord'nans), n. [All old form of ordi- 
nanee: iiOQordinanee,^). VLordonnanee,] Can- 
non or great guns eollectiveh, including mor- 
tars and howitzers ; artilh'ry .’ As a technical term, 
it designates all heavy pieces tli <‘d from canlages. Mod- 
ern ordnance may he divnied into two elusses, smooth-bore 
and rifled. The former ai c all muzzle-loaders ; the latter 
are subdivided into muzzle-loaders and Itreech-loaders. 
Most guns of modern construetion are breech-loading ri- 
ilod arms, (iassitied uecuidiiig to tin; material usetl, ean- 
iioii are bronze, cast iron, urouyid iron, steel, or 'mixed east 
(wrouffht-iron and steel) gnus , nee,oidmg to tlie method of 
construction, they aH! ealleti solid or built-up guns. The 
most modern typo of heavy gun is an all-steel built-ui) 
lireech-loading gun, with a Krupp or interrupted -screw 
fenueture. Formerly sometimes used in the plural. 

Behold the orduanex on their carriages 

With fatal mouths gaiuiig on girded llarfleur. 

Shak , V,, ITol., 1. 26. 

He built nine or ten forts and planted ordnances ui>on 
them. S. Clarke, Four lian tat ions in A mcrica ( 1670), p. 2. 

Board of ordnance, (^rt) Kornierly, in Great Britain, a 
boani, consisting of a niastei -general, surveyor-general, 
clerk, and storekeeper (usually nienihers of Farliuinent), 
which provided the army and nav> w it h guns, ammunit ion, 
and arms of every desciiption, and hiiperintended tliepm- 
viding of stores, cuiiipineiih etc. The (iimean disasters in 
IH.^4 sliowed the defects of this hoard, which was shortly 
afterward dissolved, (b) A board composed of United States 
ordnanee-ofllcersdistingnished for tlieir attainments in the 
theory and practice of heavy ordnance, its construction 
and use, whose duty it is to conduct tjxperiments, and test 
and report ujion all ordnance subjects referred to it by 
the chief of ordnanee. Tliis board is designated by the 
S(5eretary of War, and is udvisoi*y to tho chief of ordiianc.o 
of tlie army.— Bureau Of Ordnance. Sec Department, of 
the Navy, under dena.iiment. - Master Of the Ordnance. 
See Ordnance corps. Same as ordnance de- 

partment. — Ordnance department. See depart.ment.— 
Ordnance storekeeper, see siorekeejwr. Ordnance 
stores, a general phrase including evei*ytlilng pertaining 
to the manufactme, equipment and service of ordnanee 
or artillery. It comprises ail piojeetilcs and explosives, 
pyroteclinic stores, gun-oaiTliiges, caissons, limbers, mor- 
tar-beds, cavalry and artillery torges, battery-wagons, and 
all macliines for mechanical maiKeuvcrs and fortranspor- 
tatlon, tools and materials bu fabrication, repair, or pres- 
ervation, all small-arins, acM'outreinents, and eiiuipinents 
for artillery, cavalry, and infuntry. The phrase “ ordnance 
and ordnance st-orcs,*’ coveis everything in the form of a 
weapon that is used in war, togetlier with all the materials 
and appliances neressfiry for their construction, repair, 
preservatltm, and use. Ordnance BUTVey, Uie survey 
of Great Britain, uiidei taken by tlio government, anil exe- 
cuted by select coipsol the Royal Engineers and eivillans. 
The charts exhibit, in undition to the ordinaiy features of 
amap, the extent and limits of properties ; and rivers, roads, 
houses, etc., arc laid down on them in their Just propor- 
tions, and not, as in oidiiiaiy maps, exaggerated. Tlie 
scale adopted by the Ihitlsli goVerninc*nt is, for towns hav- 
ing 4,000 or mor<* inhahitaiits, s,],, of the linear measure- 
ment, which Is wpiivalent U) 126.72 inches to a mile, or 1 
Inch to 41 H foot; tor parishes (in cultivated districts), 
of the linear meaHiiienicnt, equal to 2.5.344 inches to a 
mile or very nearly l square liieli to an acre ; for counties, 
6 inehcH to a mile foi the kingdom, a gein'ral map, 1 inch 
to a mile. The piirtM>seH to which these large plans may 
be applied are as estate plans, for nianagliig, drainhip, snd 
otherwise iinprr»ving land, for faellitating its transb i by 
registering sales siixl iiK iimbranecs, and as public maps, 
acWdiiig to whii h loi al or general taxes may be levied 
and roads, railways, eaiials, and other puhlle works laid 
out and executed.* Rifled ordnauce. See rifled camion, 
under cannon. 

ordnance-office ( onl'iiauB-of^iH), n. The hend- 
quarterH of the cliiof of ordnance of the United 
BtateK anny; tlie bureau of administration of 
the ordnance department of the array. 
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ordnance-officer (6rd'<nans-of^i-86r), n. The 
line-officer third in rank on a United States 
inaii-of-war. He has general charge and super- 
vision of the guns, small-arms, ammunition,, 
ote., but not of the drill. 
ordnance-serp:eant (6rd'nau8-sar^''jent), n, A 
nou-eommissioned staff-officer whose duty it is 
toreeeive, preserve, and issue all ordnanee, arms, 
ammunition, or other ordnance stores at a mili- 
tary post or station, under tho roguJations of 
the War Department. 

ordo (6r'do), ]>1. ordines (6r'di-iiez), [L., 

order; see order, n.] 1. In pros,, a colon or 

series. — 2. In some Latin school-books, espe- 
cially texts of poets, a reaiTangemeiit of ihe 
Latin words in English order. — 3. Fccles,: (a) 
A directory or book of rubrics, (h) An office 
or service with its rubrics.-- prdo mlssss, the ordi- 
nary or order of the mass. Boo ordinary, n., 3. 
ordonnance (dr'dq-nans), n. [< F\ ordonnance t 
see ordinance, an older form of tho same word.] 

1. Ordering; coordination; spocilically, in the 
fine arts, the proper disposition of figures in a 
picture, or of the parts of a building, or of any 
work of art ; ordinance. 

But in a history-piece of many flgures, the general de- 
sign, the ordonnance or disposition of it, the relation of one 
flgure to another, the diversity of the post urc, habits, shad- 
uwiBgs, and all the other graces conspiring to an unifor- 
mity, are of . . . diffloult performance. 

Dryden, i’lutarch. 

rianguago, by the mere collocation and ordonnance of in- 
ex}>reHHive articulate sounds, can inform them with the 
spuitual idiiloBophy of the I’anlinc epistles, the living 
thunder of ii Bemustheues, or the inuteriul picturesque- 
noss of a liusseli. Marsh, Lecis. on Eng. Lang., xiii. 

2. An ordinance; a law. Bpeclflcally. in /'VeneA 
law: (a) A partial code embodying rules of law upon a 
jiarticiilar subject, such as eonstitiited a considei'ahle pro- 
portion of tlie civil and commercial legislation during tho 
reigns of l.ouis \IV., XV., and XVI. (6) An order of court. 

ordonnant (or'do-nant), a. [< h\ ordonnant. 
Pin*, of onA>//i/cr,*aiTango, ordain; Hoeordinant, 
a doiililct of ordonnant.] Hclating to or imply- 
ing ordonnance. ('olerUUje. 

Ordovician (or-do-vish'ian), a. (Named from 
tho OrdovieeSytm ancient feriiish (North Welsh) 
iribo.J An epithet applied by (k Lapworth to 
a seritis of rocks not ca|»abl<^ of exact separa- 
tion from those underlying or ovtudying tiiem, 
eitlier strati grajihic ally or ]>aleontologically, 
but which haviH been the subject of much dis- 
cussioii among English gt'ologists. They fom a 
part of the Liwer Siliirinii of Murchibon, more or iessexf 
the Upper Uambrian of Sedgwick, the Uanibio-Silurian of 
Jukes, tlie Sihiro-Uambrian of sonu* authoi's, the second 
fauna of Hairandc, etc. As limited in Wales, according 
to il. B. Woodward, the Ordovician may lie Huid to extend 
from the base of the Arcnig scries to the base of tho IJan- 
dovery. Graptolitcs and trilohites urc the most nhundaiit 
fossils, and there is a large amount, of intercalated vul- 
canic material. Tlie name Ordovician does not apjiear in 
tho text-book of geology recently issued liy the director of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain, nor lias it any plaoo 
in Aiuerlcun Siluiian geology ns worked out by the New 
York and rennsylvuiila Surveys, nor cun the sliata thus 
named in JCiighnid ho strictly piiralli'llzcd witli anyone or 
more divisiousof tho Silurian as (‘Stahlished in the United 
.States. 

ordure (or'dur), w. [< ME. ordure, < (‘F. (ami 
V.) ordure (= It. ordura), filth, cxcrcniont, < ord 
= It. orrido, foul, dirty, niuty,< 1^. horridus, Lor- 
ri<l; see horrid ] Dung; cxcrcuicnt; feces. 

Allas, alias, so noble a creature 

As is a man, slml drcdi n swich ordure. 

Chuucer, Tioilus, v. 386. 

As gardeners do with erdure liidc those roots 

That shall first spring and be nuist delicate. 

Shak., Hen. V., ii. 4. 30. 

OrduroUB (or'dfi-rns), a. [< ordure 4* -ow«.] 
Pcrlaining to or coiisisting of ordure or dimg; 
fiJtliy. Jtraiffou, /^astiinil Eclogue, viii. 
ore* (or), n. (Early moil. E. also oar; < ME. 
ore, or, < AS. dr, ‘also d;r, ore, brass, copper, 
bronze (ef. dra, orr, ore, a miiic)» = DS. *er 
(in adj. erin = (i. ehern, of brass) = OHG. 
MH(i. er, brass, = I cel. eir, brass (cf. Sw. 

Dan. ore. a copper coin, AS. dru : see orn, ore), 
= (loth, o/.v (at::-), brass, copper coin, money, 
= L. as, copiicT ore, bronze (see tes^; cf. 8kt. 
ai/as, medal. J 1. A metalliferous mineral or 
rock, esjiecially one which is of sufficient value 
to be mined. A nilxtnro of a native medal with rock 
or v(*inst(»ne Is not usually called ore, liowever, it bidrig 
niidei stood that in an ore profsir the metal is in a miner 
ali/ed condition — that is, exists in comhiiiation with some 
minetalizer, ns sulphur or oxygen. The ore and veinstone 
togetlier constitute the mass «>f the metalliferous deposit, 
vein or lode. The ore ns mined is usually more or less 
mix»*d witli veinstone, and from this it is separated, as e.om- 
jiletely as may he convenient or possible, Ity dressing. It 
tben usually goes to the sinelttu-, who, by means of u more 
or leas complicnUMl series of operations, frees it from tho 
w'orthi css material whicii still remains mechanically mixed 
with It, and also sets it free from its chemical combiiiation 
with the substances by which it is mineralized. 
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2. Metal; eoinetlmeS) speoifically, a precious 
metal j as gold. 

To draw apart the body he hath kill’d ; 

O’er whom his very madness, like some ore 

AtnonK n mineral of metals base, 

filn>ws itself pure : he weeps for what is done. 

Sfuik.f Hamlet, iv. 1. 2ri. 

The liquid ore he drain’d 
Into fit moulds prepared; from which he form’d 
First his own tools : then, what might else bo wrought 
Fusil or graven in metal. MUlon, V, L., xi. HTO. 

Bell-metal ore. Hee ore, a peculiar 

form of irr)ii ore occurring in the Clinton group, in the 
United States, at numerous points, from Wisconsin through 
Canada into Now York and down the eastern slope of tlio 
Appalachian range. It is a hematite, but often lakes the 
form of small fiatlened grains or disks : hence occasional' 
ly called flaxseed ore. It is quite froiiuently more or less 
pulverulent, staining the hands deep rod, and hence called 
ayestone ore. The Clinton ore is of great economical im- 
portance, but has the defect of containing considcralde 
phosphoric acid. Also called ore.— Coral ore. See 
coral. noatrOre. Bam e as float-inineral. — QraphlC oro. 
Baino as graphic gold (which see, under flrofd!!.— Gray, 
horae-flesh, morass, etc. , ore. Bee t ho q ualify mg words. 
— Uobk ore, blende.— Peacock ore. same as erubescite. 
—Round oro. Same as leap-ore. (See also kidnxy-ore, 
needle-ore.) 

Ore'-^t, w. A Middle English form of onr^, 
ore»t, n. [ME., also flrrr, < AH. dr, grace, favor, 
honor, = OS. era = OFrios. arc = D. ecr = MLG. 
ere = OHG. era, MUG. ere, G. ehre = leel. ara 
= Sw. dra = Dan. rirr, honor.] 1, Favor; 
grace; mercy; clemency; protection. 

Lemman, thy grace, and, swete bryd, thyn ore. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 540. 
They scliall ciy it syke sore. 

And say, “lord, mercy, thyn ore!'* 

Hymns to virgin, etc. (K. E. T. S.), p. 119. 

2. Honor; glory. 

Ore^ (dr), n. [Appar. a dial, form of ware^ in 
like 801180 .] A 8eaweed, OHpecially Fucais vesi- 
culosm or Liminarin digitata. Compare ore- 
weed. 

ore*' (or), V. [Origin obscure.] A kind of fine 
wool. Holliwell. fProv. Eng.] 

6re (d're), n. [Dan,, = Sw. ore; AS. ora (< 
ODan.). Of. 

Icel. q/riry the 
eighth part of a 
mark: seoorci.] 

A modern unit 
of value in Swe- 
den, Norway, 
and Denmark, 
the hundredth 
part of the 
crown (Danish kronCy Swedish lcrona)y and 
worth about one fourth of a United States 
cent ; also, the coin corresponding to it. 

Oreaa (o' re -ad), n. [< Gr. ognav a 

mountain liymph, prop, adj., of a mountain, < 
bpovy a mountain.] In Gr, m\jt1i,y a mountain 
nymph. 

she, . . . like ii wooibnyinnh light. 

Oread or Dryad, or of Delia/s train. 

Betook her to the groves. hfUton, P. L., ix. 387. 

Sunbeams upon distant hills 
Gliding apace, with shadows in their train, 

Might, with small help from fancy, be transformed 
Into fleet oreads sporting visibly. Wordsmvrth. 

Orectic (o-rek'tik ), a. Gr. oinKrtKo^y of or per- 
taining to appetite (rd opeKUhovy the appetites), 
propension, appetite, desire: see orexis.^ 
1. Of or pertaining to luipetito or desire; ap- 
petitive. Fallows. — 2. Pertaining to the will. 
Monlmidoy Ancient Metaphysics, 11. vii., ix. 
oredelfot, a. [< + adf, dfdPC, w.] 1. Ore 

lying iiiKUir ground.— 2. I^ight or claim to ore 
from ownershii) of the land in which it is found. 

Oreiirl/e is » libcrtle whereby a man clairaeth the Ore 
found in bis soilc 

AVi/’ hxptmtioi% qf Tenms qf Law. {Mimhett, 1617.) 
ore-deposit (6i'\le-poz^it), n. Any natural oc- 
currem*e of ore or of economioally valuable 
motallifi'voiis material, whatever may be its 
form or extinit ; a metalliferous deposit. Both 
ore-deposit r.nd metalH/erous deposit have Docn used by 
autbui'A with essentlidly the same meaning. Eltherdesig' 
nation IncliKles vtdiis, \%hcther "Assure” or “true,” “seg- 
regated ” or “gush ■ ; flat masses, sheets, or blankets ; pipe- 
veins, pockets, Impregnations, andcarbonas; iiTegulorly 
disseminated and eruptive masses; stratiflod deposits— in 
short, anyone of the numerous varieties of form in which 
tlie ores of the various metals, or more rarely the metals 
tluMiisi‘lves, are presented in nature, or are revealed by 
mining explurutfons. 

Oregon grape. See JierbeA'is, 

Oregonian (or-o-go'ui-an), a. and w. [< Oregon 
toec def.) + -h/w.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
Oregon, one of the United States, on the Pacific 
skme. 

11 . w. A native or an inhabitant of Oregon, 
ore-hearth (Or'liarth), w. a small rectangular 
blast-furnace used iu lead-smelting in the north 



a, Orelllettc (dcf. 3> In head- 
piece with inov.-iblc and aiijust- 
nble fncc-guard ; i6th century. 



OI>vcr«M?. Rcvcrsie. 

Swedish Ore. 

(Si .c uf the original.) 
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of England and in Scotland. The beerth Is made 
of cast-iron. The so-called “American ore-hearth” is not 
very different in form from the English. It has been ex- 
perimented with in various parts of Germany. 

oroide (6're-id), n. Same as oroide, 
oreill^re (o-ra-lySrO, n, [F., < OF. oreiUerCy 

orelierey an ear-piece, 

< ore/ Wc, ear: neeoreil- 
lefte,'] An ear-piece of 
a helmet. Bee ear-piece, 

oreillette (o-ra-lyet'), 

n. [F., < OP. oreillet€y 

< L. auriculay dim. of 
auriSy ear : see auricUy 
cori.] 1. In medieval 
cosUmey a part of the 
head-dress covering 
the ears, or worn in 
front of the ears. («) 

A part of the crespine, pro- 
jecting in this way. (&) An 
urrangoment of hruids of 
the hair. 

2. All €^ar-piece of a helmot. S, K. Cal, Spec, Exh, 

orellin (o-rel'in), n, [< OreU(ana)t the specific 
element in Jiixa Orellanay -h A yellow col- 

oring matter contained together with bixin in 
arnotto. It is soluble in water and in alcohol, 
slightly soluble in ether, and dyes alumed goods 
yellow. 

Orenburg gum. [Ho called from Orenburg in 
Kussia.] A resinous substance which exudes 
from the trunk of the European larch in Rus- 
sia while in the process of combustion. It is 
wholly soluble in water. 

Oreodapbue (5^re-o-daf'nd), n, [NL. (Nees von 
Esenheck and Martins, 1833), < Gr. bpoQ (opr-), 
mountain, + Sdtfwt/y laurel.] A genus oi aro- 
matic tr(3cs of the order JMurinem and the tribe 
FerseaeeWy now included in the genus Ocotea as 
a section distinc^ished by a less enlai'god berry 
loosely inclosed in the cup-shaped perianth. 

Oreodon (d-re 'o-don), n , [NL., < Gr. bpo^ moun- 
tain, +■ b^ol'c (oSewT-) = E. tooth,’] 1. The typ- 
ical genus of Oi'eodontida'y named by Leidy in 
1851 from remains occurring in the Miocene of 
North America. — 2. [/. c.] A species of this 
genus; one of the so-called ruminating hogs. 

oreodout (o're-p-dont), a. Of or pertaining to 
the OreodoHti(id\ 

OreodoutidSB (o^re-d-don'ti-de), n. pi, [NL., < 
Oreodon{t-) + -idw,] A family of fossil artio- 
dactyl mammals, typified by the genus Oreodon. 
'J'hey art! related to the Ann^olKmidm and IHchobunidce, 
ftiul coiwtitute one of gcveral anceHiral typeg intermediate 
iti character between the exigting deer and deer-llke ru- 
niinantg and tlie noii-ruininant or oninivoroiiB artiodac- 
tylB, as swine. The tooth are in uninterrupted series In 
both jaws, with enlai’gcd upper canines and caniuifurin 
lower tlrat premularg. The family lias been divided Ijito 
Oreodontinue and AgrixHihwrmce. 

oreodoutiue (6"ro-o-don'tin), a, Harae as orvo- 
dont, 

oreodoutoid (o^re-o-don'toid), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Oreodontoidca. 

Oreodoutoidea ((V'ro-O'don-toi'de-fl), n, pi, 
[NL., < Orvodon(t-) 4* -oidea.] A superfainily 
of oroodoiit mammals contermiiious with the 
family Oreodon fUUv, 

Oreodoxa (6^re-o-dok'sa), n, [NTj. (Willdenow, 
1804), < Gr. /ipof,’ mountain, + d(5^a, glory.] A 
g(‘nuH of palms of the tribe Jremr and the sub- 
tribe OneospermeWy characterized by the petals 
being united at the base in the pistillate flowers. 
There are 6 snecieg, of tropioal America, all handgome 
trees, witli tall, smooth, robust trunk, in some very tall, 
terminated by a crown of pinnately divided leaves, with 
small wlilte flowers and small violet fruit on the slender 
drooping bruncheg of a large spadix. O. regia, a tree of 
00 feet, is found sparingly as far north as Florida. See 
vahbage-tree, 1. 

oreo^apbic (o'''r^o-graf'ik), a. Same as oro- 
graphic. 

Oleography (6-re-og'ra-fi), n. Same as orog- 
raphy. 

Oreophasinse (o^rf-o-fA-si'ne), w. pi, [NL., < 
Oreophasis + -ina;.] A subfamily of Cradda^ 
typified by the genus OreophasiSy having the 
pelvi.s narrow behind, the head with a bony 
tubercle, and the nostrils feathered ; the momi- 
tain enrassows. 

oreophasine (o'^re-^fa'sin), a. Pertaining to 
the Oreojdmsinniy or having their characters. 
Oreophasis ( O^re-o-fa'sis), n, [NL. , < Gr. bpn^, a 
mountain, + a river in Colchis, with ref. 
to the ‘Phasian bird,’ t^mavbvy the pheasant: 
see pheasant,] The only genus of Or€Ophasinn\ 
There Is but one gpeolea, 0. derbianus, almost as large as 
a turkey, inhabiting the wooded parts of Guatemala at an 
altitude of 10,000 feet. 

Oreortyx (o-re-6r'tiks), n, [NL., < Gr. bpov, a 
mountain, + bprv^y a quail: see Ortyx,] A beau- 
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tiful genus of American partridges, of the suV 
family Ortyginaf or Odontpphorinwy having the 
head adorned with a long arrowy crest com- 
posed of two slender keeled plumes ; the. moun- 
tain quails. There is but one species, 0. pieta, the 
plumed partridge or mountain quail, about 11^ inchea 
long and 164 in extent of wings, inhabiting the mountain- 
ous parts of Oregon, California, and Nevada. In most of 
its range it Is one of two leading gallinaceons game-birds, 
the other being the valley quail, Lophortyx oalifomica. 
The eggs in this genus ai'e spotted like those of grouse, 
not white, and there are other indioations of relationship 



Mountain Quail (Orefirtyx picta). 


with grouse. The bli'd’s plumage is olive-brown and blu- 
ish-slate, varied with black, white, and chestnut. Also 
written prortyx. 

Oreoscoptes(6^re-9-8kop'tez), w. [NL.,< Gr. bpo^ 
(ope-)y a mountain, + or/ct&Trr^f, a mimic, mock- 
er, < GK^irreiVy mock, jeer, scoff at.] A peculiar 
genus of Miminaiy comprising a single species, 
O, montanus, which inhabits tlie western United 
States and Territories ; the mountain mocking- 
birds. The wing is more pointed than In other Mimincs, 
and about as long as the tail. The adults are speckled be- 



MounMln Mockinfr4>irfl [preowptfs montanus). 


low. The bird is about 8 inches long (the wing and tall 
each about 4), of a grayish or brownisli ash-eolor above, and 
white below with dusky spots, the wings and tail being 
fuscous inaiked with white spots. It is abundant in sage- 
brush, whence it is also called sage-thrasiter. Also written 
Oroscoptes. 

Oreotrochilus (6^re-o-trok'i-lus), w. [NL., < 
Gr. bpovy a mountain, + Tpoxi^^^t;, a wagtail, sand- 
piper: see Trochilus,] A genus of Trochilidat or 
liumming-birds ; the mountain-hummers. The 
8i>ecie8 live at great heights, at or near the snow-line. 
'J'here are several very beautiful species, as 0. estella of 
Bolivia, 0. lewopLeurus uf the Andes, and 0. pichincha and 
0. chimboraxft, re8i)ectively of the mountains whose names 
they bear. 

oreweed (or' wed), w. [< orc^ + weed^,] Hca- 
wood; sea- wrack, used as manure on the coasts 
of Cornwall and of Scotland, etc. J, liavy Eng- 
lish Words (ed. 1691), p. 108. 

orewood (or' wfid), n, [A comiption of oreweed. ] 
Same as oreweed, 

Tliose broad-leaved blai^ke weedes which are called ore- 
ipood, and grow in gi*eai tufts and abundance about the 
shore. MarklMm, Farewell to Husbandry (Britten and 
[Holland, Eng. Plant-names.) 

orexis (o-rek'sis), n, [NL., < Gr. bpe^i^y desire, 
appetite, propension, < bpkyeiv, reach, reach out, 
stretch after, yearn for, desire.] In med,, a de- 
sire or ajmetite. 

orey, a. See ory, 

orft, n, [ME., < AS. orfy cattle, stock.] Cattle. 

Into the breris they forth kacche 
Here or/, for that they wolden lacche. 

Oower. (HaUiwell.) 

orfe (6rf), n, [=r F. orfcy orphe s= Sp. orfoy < h* 
orphusy < Gr. bM^y a kind of perch.] The gold- 
en variety of the ide. It has been introduced 
both into the United States and into England. 
Also called aland, 

orfeverf, n, [< OF. orfevrCy P. orfSvrey < L:auri 
fahevy a worker in gold: auri, gen. of auruniy 
gold ; faber, a worker; sec fever^. J A goldsmi th. 
York Playsy p. xxi. 
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orftUdtt »• CA®- "orfg^ < or/, eattle, + gOd, 
a ^ymeut.] mSaason mWt a restitution made 
tiic county or hundred for any wrong that was 
done by one that was in plegio^ or bound by the 
engagement called f rank-pledge ; speeifically, a 
i^ayment for or restoring of property taken away, 
orfraist, orflraysf, n. [Also orfreys, and in la- 
ter form as sing, (from orfrays regarded as a 
plural) ^orfray^ orphrey, orfrey, orfroi, etc. ; < 
MB. orfrayeSf orfare, < OF. orfraiSy orfraiz^ or- 
fraiSj orfroiSf F. orfroi = Pr. aurfres = OSp. 
orofresy ? ML. ^auriphrygia^ aurifrigUiy aurifry- 
qimUf also, after OF., auri/ristay aurifrtmilst 
etc., also mriphrygiatva : s6e auriphrygia, auri- 
phrygiate*"] 1. Embroidered work. 

Of orfrays fresh was hir gerlond. 

Jtom. qf the Hose, 1. 869. 
Hir cropoure was of orfari; 

And als clere golde hir brydlll it schone ; 

One aythir syde hange bellys three. 

Thomas ^ JSrsseldoune (Child's hallads, T. 99). 

2 , Same as orphrey, 2. 

And the Orfirayes sett fullo of gret l*erl and precious 
Stonei^ fulle nobely wroughte. MandevUle, Travels, p. 283. 

orfrayt, OF. orfrayCy a corrupt form of 

ofrayCf oj^hrayCy for ^osfraye, an osprey, < L. 
(Issifragusy osprey: see osprey y 08sifragaf\ {Same 
as osprey* 

Moreouer, these orfraies, or ospreies (the Haliartos), are 
not thought to be a Beverall kind of segles by theinselvuH, 
blit to be niiingrels, and engondred of divers sorts. And 
ilieir young aspraies bee counted a kind of osslfrngi. 

Holland, tr. of Tliiiy, x. 3. 

orfrayst, orfreyst, n. See orfrais, 
orgal (<>r'gal), n. Same as argoU. 
orgamentt, orgamyti w. [Corrupt forms of or- 
Origanum,] Hame as origan. 
eirgan^ (6r'gan), n, [< ME. organ, organ, < AS. 
organe, f., or organa, m., a musical instrument, 
organ, m., a song, canticle (o. g., the paternos- 
ter); ME. also orgle = I), or gel = MIjC. organ, 
organ, orgal = Cli(j. organa, orgind, or gala, or- 
glfi, MH(x. organe, organ, or gala, orgal, orgal = 

ieel. orgati = {?^w. Dan. orgal sz OF. organa, orgra, 
orgua, F. orgua = Pr. orgua = Sp. = Pg. 

orgdlo z=: li.organo, an organ (wind-instrument); 
= 1). orgaan = G. Rw. Dan. oi'gan = OF. organa, 
orgiian, orgua, F. organe = 8p. organo = Pg. or- 
gdozsili. organo, an instrument or organ (as of 
speech, etc.). < L. organum, < Qv.bg^avov, an in- 
strument, iiniileraent, tool, also an organ of 
sense or apprehension, an organ of the body, 
also a musical instrument, an organ, < 
work : see work.] 1. An insirumeut or means ; 
that which performs some office, duty, or fuiie- 
tiou ; tliat by which some action is performed 
or end accom])lished. 

IUh he the praise that this iitchlcv’nient wrought, 
Who iimdo my hand the oryan of hia might. 

Spenser, F. (}., 11. i. 8'{. 

My lord, I will be ruled ; 

The mther, if you could deviae it so 
That I might bo the organ. 

Shdk., Hamlet, iv. 7. 71. 

Fortune, as an organ of virtue and merit, deservoth the 
eonsidoraiioii. Bacon, Advancunioiit of J^earning, ii. 324. 

2. A medium, instrumeut, or means of com- 
munication between one person or body of per- 
sons and another; a medium of conveying cer- 
tain opinions: as, a secretary of state is the <>r- 
gon of communication between the goviTiiment 
and a foreign power; an official gazettes is the or- 
gan of a government ; hence, speeifically, a news- 
paper which serves as the mouthpiece of a i)ar- 
ticular ])arty, faction, cause, denomination, or 
person: as, a Kepublican on/nn; a party 

1 wish to notice some objections . . . which have been 
tatoly urged . . , in the columns of the London “Leader,” 
the able organ of a very respectable and influential class 
la Lngland. W. PhUlips, Speeches, etc., p. 98. 

3. \\\l)iol., one of the parts or members of an 
organized body, as an animal or a jdant, which 
hits some specific function, by means of which 
home vital activity is manifested or some vital 
1 'IOC OHS is carried on: as, the organs of diges- 
tion, circulation, respiration, reproduction, lo- 
<o!uotion; the organ of vision or of hearing; 

I iio vocal organs. 

is just so high as It Is, and moves with Its own organs. 

Skak., A. and C., il. 7. 49. 

'' tint is agreeable to some is not to others ; what touches 
' ‘“oolhly my organ may grate ujmi yours. 

OenUeman Instructed, p. 867. {Dames.) 
The vocal organs collectively; the voice: 
I'ow rare except in a somewhat technical or 
<*iint application with reference to the musical 
of the voice. 

- Thy small pipe 

Is as the maiden’s organ, shidll and sound. 

2 ^^ 5fAa*.,T. N.,i.4.38. 
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6 . Inplvren., any part of the brain supposed to 
have a particular office or function in determin- 
ing the character of the individual, and to be 
indicated by one of the areas of cerebral surface 
recognized by iffironologists: as, the organ of 
acquisitiveness, of alimentiveness, of inhabi- 
tiveness, etc.— 6. The largest, the most compli- 
cated, and the noblest of musical instruments, 
consisting of one or many sets of pipes sounded 
by means of compressed air, the whole instru- 
ment being under the control of a single player ; 
a pipe-organ, as distinguished from a rood-or- 
gan. Historically, the principle of sounding a pipe pneu- 
matically lias been known from the earliest times. The 
combination of pipes or whistles Into graduated series, so 
us to produce the tones of some sort of scale, appears in 
the primitive Pan’s-pipe and in the ('•binesc cheng, both 
of which are blown by the breath, the latter being perhaps 



Sertloti of .a T wo in.inu.il (ir(;an. 

tf, rpscrvojr-bcllows; /?>. f feelers, wind tniiil s ; e , wrind'boxcs ; 
d, winel-thests or sound Iwards , <*, palkt lictv, < ont.iiniii; key vulv«-s ; 
J, upper boards, forming top of wiiul'iiiest , / rack-l»Ocirils, which 
supjMirt pljics ; wikkI pipes; , iiiet.il lUir-pipe s, fi;'\ reed-pipes; 
g front pipes, ejrnainent.if : h, swell-bos, broken emtteishow interior ; 
Ai , swelbsh.nic or -shutter, whu h o|»ensor « lost s fio.,. of swell-box , r, 

r, 'isc , k, front-pipe jfr*»ove-lM>.ird , /, bench, w, ped.il ke , wi, 
pedal ( oupler-nicchanism ; «, iintnn.d keys and t onpler-nicc Jianism ; 
<j, stickers, wcMnlen rods which tr.msnut motion from kc>ys by thrust; 
/, scimires, which tninsmit motion aftc r m nmcroi a iTclI-cr.ink ic> p.iss 
corners , q, trac kc'rs, whu h tr.insmit motion b> leiision ; r, rcdlci-boarcls, 
whii h support rutiers ; r i , ro||<*rs, wlm h .uc eiiinvalents of roc k -sli.ilt , 

s. kcv-pallets, which centred supply of wml to pipes; /, draw-stop 
v.tives .md mechanism , w, swell ped.il, wlm li coninds swell-shades; 
7', coiidilmttion-pcdals, which move a ^onip of stops by a sinyle liii 
pulse of the foot ; re, ireiniil.itd 

the actual prototype of the iiiodern organ. TuHtnimcntB 
of this general class Becm to have {teen iiHcd In Kurope from 
the first Christian centuries, having some apparatus for fur- 
nishing compressed air and a set of idjies the sounding of 
which was variously conti oiled. Soon after the tenth cen- 
tury great iinproveiin*nt«t wen* made, uHecting every part 
of tint mechatiism. The piocess ot mechanical devcloi)- 
mont has been con tiinioiis ever since, ami is still going on. 
The original iinpotus to thih steady iirogrcss is due to the 
fact that the pipe-organ has l>een recognized ever since the 
fourth or fifth century us prec*mim*iitly the church musical 
instrument. Until the sixteentli ei ntuiy no other instru- 
ment commanded the eniefni sliidy of educated musicianB. 
Its application to pimdy eoiieert uses is eoinparatively re- 
cent. The modern piiM*-orgaii eoiisists essentially of three 
mechanical systems : the tHnd-snjqdg, the compressed air 
used being teclmically called mud ; iha pipework, includ- 
ing th e entire sou iid-prod 11 ring apparatus ; and thoaction, 
the mechanism by wliich the player controls the whole. 
The wnnd-swpiVi/ includes two or woyre feeders, obliuue bel- 
lows wliich are operab d eilhei by liaml or by a water, gas, 
steam, or electric motor or engine ; a storage-belloics, hori- 
zontal bellows into which the Iceders open, and In whleh 
the air is kept at a uniform pressure by means of weights ; 
wuMrunks, distributing the eoiupressed air to the sev- 
eral parts of the iiistiuim iii; and wind~efwsts, boxes di- 
rectly under the pipes, in which aie the valves for admit- 
ting the air to part icular lupes or sets of pii»es. Occasion- 
ally certain solo pipes an; supplied with air fnim a special 
storage-bellows in whleh the, tension is made greater by 
extia weights; such pipes are said to be on extra or heavy 
wind. The pijtework im lmles a great variety ot different 
kinds of pipes, made either of metal or ot woml, arranged 
ill sets called stops or registers, at least one pipe being iisu- 
ally provided in each set foi each digital of the keyboard. 
In geiienil, ail pli>es are either which are cither 
open at the ui»pereml orpluggiid, orreed fipes, the foimer 
producing tones througli the imparl of a stream of air upon 
the sharp edgt; or lij) <»f a mouth in the side of the pipe, 
and the latter produc-iiig tones by the vibration of a tongue 
or reed placed ovci or in an orifice through which the nir 
passes. (Seewiyk-.) The pipes in a given set or stop are 
alike, except in size ami pitch. The four principal i|uuli- 
tiesof tone pnslueed are the irwe organ-tone., given tiy open 
niotal flue-pipes of bro.ad scale; the given by 

stuDPed wooden flue-pipes; the tAring^tune, given by ofien 
nietol flue-pipes of imirow scale ; and the reeddom, given 
by reed-pipes of various shape and material A stop 


organ 

whose tones correspond exactly with the nomal pitch of 
the digitals with which the several pipes are connected Is 
called an eight-feet stop; one whose tones are uniformly an 
octave lower is called a sixteen-feet stop; while those whose 
tones are uniformly one or two octaves higher are called 
four-feet and two-feet stops respectively. Stops whose tones 
are different from the normal pitch of the digitals used, or 
from their upper or lower octaves, are called mutation-slope, 
in distinction from the above foundation-stops. Stops that 
have more than one pipe to the digital are called nuature- 
staps or mixtures. It is customary to group together sev- 
eral stops of different construction, tone-quality, and pitch 
upon a single wind-chest, and such a group of stops con- 
stitutes a partial organ. Usually from two to five such 
groups of stops or partial organs are introduced, such as 
the areat organ, the chief and most sonorous of all ; the 
swell-organ, so called because shut up In a tight Imx one 
side of wliich consists of sbutters wliich may be opened or 
shut BO as to lot out or muffle the sound ; the chair-organ, 
specially intended for accompanying either voices or other 
stops of the organ itself ; tlie solo-organ, providing stops of 
very conspicuous power and individuality ; and they^ffol 
organ, including deep-toned stops played from a keyboard 
for the feet, and supplying the fundamental tones of the 
harmony. The riumoor, order, power, and quality of the 
stops placed in these several partial organs vary widely. 
Each IS complete in itself, having its own wind-chest and 
keyboard, so that it can be used liidojpendently of the oth- 
ers ; but by moans of ooiiplera any pair may be played con- 
jointlv from a single keyboard. (See coupler.) The action 
iiieludcs one keyboard for each partial oi‘gan, a stop-knob 
for each stop, a knob or piston for each coupler, a swell- 
pedal, combination pedals, etc. Keyboards for the hands 
are called manuals, and those for the feet pe^ials, each being 
made ti]) of the usual white and black digitals or keys. 
'J'bc manuals usually have a compass of neai'ly or about flve 
octaves, beginning on tho socond (7 below middle while 
the pedals have about half this compass, beginning an oc- 
tave lower. 'J'he manuals are placed above each other in 
a desk-like case ; when there are two, the lower belongs to 
the great organ, and tho upper to tlio swell-oigan ; when 
t here are three, the lowest belongs to tho choir-organ. The 
stop knobs, bearing the names of the stops, are placed on 
>)nth sides of the nianuals. and are gmuped according to 
the partial organs to wliieli they belong. When a stop is 
to be used, its knob is pulled forward, or “drawn.” Fre- 
quently cinnfmiation pedals or pistons are provided, by 
which several knobs may be drawn or retired at once. 
•Sometimes, also, a crescendo iwdal is introduced, by which 
the entire resources of the instrument may bo gradually 
called into action. Tho keyboards may be combined in 
various ways by means of couplers. The digitals of the 
keyboards are connected with the valves in the wind-chosts 
by a complicated series of stickers, squares, rollers, track- 
ers, etc. , which are almost entirely made of wood. 1 n large 
organs the friction of the key-action is so great that a 
)>ncuniatic or electric action is employed, in which the di- 
gitals merely make eonneetions so that compressed air or 
electricity may do the work. The stop-knobs are connected 
with the wind-chests by similar systems of levers, rods, 
squares, etc., which are also often pneiimatlcHllyor electri- 
eally manipulated. When adigital on oneof the keyboards 
is depressed, a valve la opened from the wind-chest belong- 
ing to that keyboard, admitting the compressed air to a 
groove or channel over which stand all the pipes belong- 
ing to the digital: only those pipes, however, are sounded 
that belong to the stops whose sUip knobs niqipen to bo 
drawn. Tlio opiaiing and closing of the shutters of tho 
swell-hox is mnnipiiluted tlirough a spocinl swell pedal. Va- 
rious other mechanical accessories are often added, such 
as the tremulant, )i device by which an oscillating tension 
is given to the air in one of the wind-trunks, the pedal- 
cheek, the hello ws-signnl, etc. The history of organ music 
until the sixteenth century was coincident with that of vo- 
cal music, for whiidi it merely affordeil a basis; but since 
that time it has had a remarkable independent develop- 
ment, particularly in the works of .f. S. ISacli, Tho organ 
has been much used In conjunction with choral music 
to enhance broad iiarmonic effects ; and lately it has been 
also applied to the elidiorate imitation of orcliestral mu- 
sic. It remains the distinctively church instrument, al- 
though it is often found in concert -halls and in ojtura- 
houses. Formerly the instrument was often spoken of as 
ajmir of organs, or simply organs. 

Ills vols WHS merier than tin* merye argon 

On masse days that In the ehnrhe goon. 

Chaueer, JS tin's Friest’s Tale, 1. ,S2. 

The eheife Church of thiseitty is eiirionsly carvi*d with- 
in ami without, fuinished witli a jiairr of organs, and a 
most magnillcent font, uM of eopiM'i. 

Pvelgii, Diary, .Sept. 17,1641. 

In 1501 the complete expression is met with, “one peyre 
of orgynys" ', and it continued in use up to the time of 
Fepys, who wrote his “Dniij ’ in tho second half of tho 
I7th century. (Jrore, Diet. Music, II. G87. 

7. Ono of tin* iiMlcpondoiiT p'onps of stops of 
wliicii ai)ip<‘-or^oiji iiituli^ u]) ; a po.rtial or^aii, 
such as flu* grrat organ, tho mwlUorgan, otc., 
tloscri 1)0(1 alM»vo. — 8. A hamionium or rood- 
or^/aii. — 9t. SoiMo otlior iimsioal iuHlriiirient, as 
a pipe or hni’]). 

There is much music, excellent voice, in this little or- 
gan (a recoiderl, yet cannot you make It speak. 'HbUKid \ 
do you think 1 am easier to bo played on than a pipe? 

Shak., Hamlet, ill. 2. 385. 

Accessory genital organs. Hee genital.— Ameriewa. 
organ. See reed-organ.— K pair Of organs. Hec def. 
and Barrel orran. Hvefiorrei-organ. Cabinet 
organ. Hee caW3rwff. — Cnalr organ. Hev Chair-I>rgati.— 
Choir organ. Bee choir-organ.— Clbarlal, cup-shaped, 
Cuvlerian organs. Beotheadjeetives. - Cortian organ. 
See organ of Corti. — EchO-Orgfin. one of the partial organs 
of a larg(* pi])n orgai) : so ealTed bec.'iuse it is placed at a 
distanee from the main part of tho instrument, and is used 
for echo-like effects. Its action is almost always electric. 

EleotriC organ, (a) The apparatus by means of whicli 
an electric flsh (ray, eel, or catffsh) gives a shock, (b) A 
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i>ipe.organ the action of which is manipulated with the 
help of ei^icity.—Bnlianaoiilo, euhannonlo orm. 
Bee the adjectlvea.— Expressive organ» either a harmo- 
nliim (see reed’Organ), or the same as gweU-organ.^—TuU 
organ, in argmi-iilaying, the entire power of the instru- 
ment. -> Grand organ. Bamu as fuU tirgan or great or- 
iiran.— Great organ, tlie princi])al partial organ of a pipe- 
organ, its keyboard, wind-chest, and pipes Being central 
with reference to the others.— Hand myati see hand- 
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In one variety the chambers are moved sidewise hy a ratch- 
et, and come severally opposite a barrel, through which 
the charge is fired. It is the ITenoh oiptis d usrpenUTu the 
Oerman Todten-oroil (death-organ). 

organ-harmonium (6r'gan-har.mo^ni-utn), n. 
A harmonium or reed-organ of great compass 
and power, designed to be used as a substitute 
„ —I — for an organ. 

hydraulic device. The term is especially applied to the ““ == Pg. It, organtcq (cf. D. G. or- 

o;^n8oftheancientRoinan8, of the construction of which ' 

little is known: in this sense sometimes luoseiy used as 


opposed to pneutnedic intartonlncular organ 

Of Fme, totromittent organ. See the adjectives.- 
Jacobson s prgui, a cul-de-sac or diverticular canal in 
the lower part of the nasal cavity of most vertebrates, shut 
off from the nasal fossa, but coiumunicating with the buc- 
cal ca^^ by the ducts of Btenson. Its walls are variously 
branched, bearing branches of the olfactory nerve. — L gv- 
dlglan organs. See Leydigian.-— Ma tam orphnala of 
organs. i’^omstomo9pho«£«.— Mouth organ, aw mouth- 
own . — Oxgan ooraL see coral . — Organ music, music 
written for the organ or |>erformed on the oigan.— Organ 
of Bpjanus, the renal organ or nephridluni of inoUusks. 
Hwdey. Anat. Invert., p. 478 . See cuts under LamsUi- 
branchMta . — Organ of Oortl, an epithelinl structure on 
tlie floor of the cochlear canal of mamiiials, which appears to 
be the means by which sound- vibrations jjroduce nervous 
impulses in the cochlear nerve. It consists of a peculiar 
modification of the lining epithelium of the basilar mem- 
brane within the membranous coidilea, tlie chief structural 
elements of which ai*o the rods of Cortl and the hair-cells. 
The rods of Oortl are long, narrow, rigid columnar cells, 
rising from a conical base and arranged in an inner and 
an outer i-ow ; they incline toward each other and interlock 
by their heads, forming thus the arch of Corti. Adjuiiiing 
the Inner acoustic rods there is a single row, and extor- 
nally to the outer rods four to six (in man) rows of acotis- 
tic hair-cells; these are long columns, Inclined with the 
rods, attaclied to the basilar membrane, and terminating 
in a rounded extremity furnished with a curved row of 
short, stiff, terminal, hair-like fllaments. The outer hair- 
cells are covered by tlie reticular membrane. The whole 
organ, finally, is covered by the tect( trial membrane.— Or- 
gau Of Glraldea, a functiunless remnant or vestige of the 
Wolffian body of the male, connected with the vas aber- 
rans and oouslsting of a number of convoluted tubules 
embedded In cellular tissue close to the bead of the epi- 
didymis; the parepitiidymis. -Organ Of Rosenmtiller, 
a functionlesB remnant or vestige of the Wolffian body of 
the female; the parovarium.— Organ SOllOOl, either a 
school whore the art of organ-playing is taught, or an In- 
struction-book for organ-players.— Organa Of the lat- 
eral line, lu ichth. 800 mveouH eanau. under mucoiiM. — 
Organ tablature, tablature intended for the record- 
ing of organ music. 800 tablature. - Organ tone, a qual- 
ity of musical tone which is charaotorisuc of the piiie-or- 
gan ; such a tone us Is given by the stop In a pipe organ 
the oimsh diatmon. - Palpal organs. Hee pal2>al. — 
Parlor-organ, hoc wcd-oruan. -Partlal organ, om: of 
the distinct groups of stops into which a pipe-organ is di- 
vided, having its own wind-cheat and Its own keyboard. 
Bee def. ().— Pedal organ, -lee def. 0 and pedal “ 

organ, an organ with pipes ; a church organ : 

reed-organ. Hoe def. Pneumatic organ, an organ tho 
action of which is majiipulated by means of pneumatic 
Gontrlvanccs. See hydra^dic organ, almve.— Portative 
organ, an organ that can bo carried about from place to 
place : first used to describe small pipe-oi-gans, but tiow 

applied mostly to reed-urgans.— FoBltlve organ, (a) A 
pipe-organ that Is fixed or stationaTy : opposed to p<trtatvv 
organ, (b) Same as choir-organ.— Reed organ. Hoc reed- 
owan.--Sar8’a organ, a little ciliato<i patch on the arm 
of the lophophore of some polyzuans.— Solo-organ, one 
of the partial organs of a large pipe-organ. — Bwell-or- 
gan, one of the partial organs of a pipe-organ. 
or(|:aill (6r'gaii), V. t. [df. A8. orgauian, org- 
mafif aiiig to the aceompaiiiinent of a iniiHieal 
instrutneiit; < orgau^, n.'] To furnish with or- 
gans; organize. Manmngham, [Kare.] 


ganisch = Dan. Sw. organiak)^ < L. organimsy < 
Gr. opyavtKdCy of or x>ertaining to organs, serv- 
ing as organs, < bpyavovy an organ : see organ^.‘\ 
I. 1. Acting as an instrument, of nature or 
art, to a certain end; serving as an organ or 
means; instrumental. 

He {Satan], glad 

Of her attention gain'd, with BerpenUtongue 
Organic, or impulse of vocal air, 

His fraudulent temptation thus began. 

MUton, P. L., lx. 530 . 

The tuitoal system is not organic merely to feeling of 
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II.f n. The soienoe of the instrumenta of 
thought, such as induotion, syllogism, and the 
like. 

A system of logioal precepts oonsists of two part^, the- 
matic Bndorganick. . . . The other (the second] converses 
about the organs themselves with which tho understand- 
ing entreats of themes, and according to its oapaolty at- 
tains to the knowledge of them. 

. BfiorgertdieiuBt tr. by a Gentleman. 

organlcal (6r-gan'i-kal), a. [< organic + -a?.] 
8ame as organic, 

organically (6r-gan'i-kal-i),‘adv. In an organic 
manner; by or with organs; with reference tr> 
organic structure or disposition of parts ; by or 
through organization. 

organicalness (dr-gan'i-kal-nes), n. The state 
of being organic. 

Organicism (6r-gan'i-sizm), n, [< organic 4 
-ism,'] In pathol.y the doctrine of the localiza- 
tion of disease ; the theory which refers all dis- 
ease to material lesions of organs. 


the kind just spoken of as receptive, to impressions, ao- orffaniAf n Heo nranmtl 
cording to the natural meaning of that term, conveyed by /a » organy^. 

the nerves of the several sensea It is organic also to OrgaiUflC (or-ga-nif ik), a, [< L. organumy or- 
wants, and to IrimutBes for the satisfaction of those wants, gan, 4 making: see -JK o.] Forming or- 

y.H.Gtresn, Prolegomena to Ethics, §86. gans or an organized Structure; constituting 
2. Pertaining to or characteristic of an organ ati organism ; formative ; acting through or re- 
or the organs of animals and plants. suiting from organs. Coleridge, 

In the knowledge of wpantc functions, how full soever Organlfler (6r-gan')-fi-6r), w.' [< organify 4 


Bociarpheiiomona. MauMey, Body amf Vill, p. 181 ). 

When the mind is cheered by happy thoughts, the or- 
ganic processes are proiiiutod. 

J, SvUy, OutlinoH of Psychol., p. 472 . 

3. Pertaining to objects that have organs; 
lioiic.e, pertaining to the animal and vegetable 
worlds ; resulting from, or exhibiting character- 
istics peculiar to, animal or vegetable life and 
Htructure; organiz€»d. inorgauie. 

The tenii organic, us applied to any substance, In no 
way rolatos to the presence or absence of life. 'J’he ma- 
terialB whlcli cuninosc the living body are of coui*Be or- 
ganic in the main, but they are etiually so after death has 
oecumsd — at any rate for a certain time - and some of 
them continue to be so for an indefinite period after life has 
departed. Hugar, for example, is an orgatdv product ; but 
111 itsiilf it is of course dead, and it retains its stability 
after the organism which produced it bus lost all vitality. 

II. A. Nvehohon, 

4. In chem.y formerly used in the same sense 
UH 3 (see also quotation under 3), but at pres- 
ent <l<uioting any <?oinpound substance or rad- 


.] In collodion dry-plate pbotographic pro- 
cesses, a weak solution, generally five to ten 
grains to the ounce of water, of organic matter, 
such as gelatin, albumen, coffee, gum arabic. 
or morphia, usedto organify the sensitized plate. 
Bee organify. 

Borne again employ an organifler of tannin. 

Silver Sunbeam, p. 67 C, 
orga^fy (6r-gan'i-fi), v. t. ; pret. and pp. or 
ganifiedy ppr. organify ing, K L. organumy or 
gan, 4 -ficarey make: see -///.] In phoioq.^ t( 
add organic matter to; impregnate with ot 
ganic matter: said of a dry plate prepared ac 
cording to one of the old collodion processes 
The plate, after sensitization In tho silver-bath, was wushoi 
to remove the free silver, and then flowed with the or 
ganitior or preservative, the object of which was at once t( 
hold open the pores of the collodion, to improve the keep 
ing qualities of the plate, and to increase its sonsitivencsB 
See organifler. 

The plate is not to be expf)Bed iminodiately after it i 
organifled. Workehop RecHpU, Isi. ser., p. 264 

Boe organ 


i<*al containing carbon. Bee ehemistry and in- organisability, organisation, etc. 
organic. — 6. Forming a whole with a system- izabillUty 

or coordination of parts; or- organisata (6r'-'gan-i-8a'til), n, pi, PNL., neut 
n organ tliu ' also, systematized ; systematic. \n, oi organisatnsy organi;:atuHy organized: se 

No organic lnw can ever bo framed with a provision spe- organizaie,] Those things which are organized 
clficaiiy applicable to every question which may occur in as animals and plants; any or all ortranismi* 
piuctiral ndmlnistration. /vbicof7t, in Raymond, p. 117. r.. ^ ^ 


De Jussieu. 



organ'^f (6r'gan), n, 
gan. Cf. orgnny.] 


[A contracted form of ori- 
Bamo as origan. 


A good wife once a bed of organs set ; 

The pigs came in, and eat up every whif. ; 


M B4V VCAU4S7 sii| Miiu CIS!/ ujf CVUry Wllll. ; 

Die good man said, Wife, yon your guixlon may 
Hog's-Norton call ; here pigs on organs play. 

Wits’ Recreations, p, 86. (Hares.) 

organ-albumin (6r'gan-al-bu^min), n. The al- 
bumin which constitutes a part of tho solid 
tissues. 

organ-bench (6r'gau-bench), w. The woodeu 
bench or seat on which an organ-player sits, 
organ-blower (6r'gan-bl6^6r), w . On e who blows 
the ludlowB of an organ ; also, a motor or en- 
gine for blowing an organ, 
organ-builder (or'gan-biFd^r), n. One whose 
occupation is the construction of pipe-organs, 
organdie, organdy (6r'g^-di),V#. [< F. organs 
diy book-muslin.] A muslin of great fineness 
and transluoency, used for women’s dresses. 
It is sold both plain and figured with printed 
flowers, etc. 

organert (6r'gan-6r), w. [MK., < orqan^ 4 
An organist. 

organ-nsh (dr'gan-fish), n. A drumfish of the 
genus Vogonias, 

organ-grinder (fir'gan-grin^der), n, A stroll- 
ing musician who ‘‘grinds” out music from a 
barrel-organ. 

organ-gun ( Ar'gan-gun), n, A firearm in which a 
number of chambers, each containing a charge, 
are set side by side, like the pipes of an organ. 


Jvery drama represents In organic sequence the five 
staRus of which a complete; action consists and which ai*o 
essential to It. A. W, Ward, Eng. Dram. Idt., Int., p. xi. 

Iiitolligence is not only organic, but it stamls at the apex 
of organization. 

J. Watson, Hchelling’s Transcondentnl Idealism, p. 1.10. 
6. In philoUy depending on or determined by 
structure; not secondary or fortuitous. — 7. 
Organizing; constituting; formative; consti- 
tutive. 

A simple and truthful consideration of his official duty 
under the organic Act by which the Territory was organ- 
izoJ- O. T. Curtis, Buchanan, II. 202 . 

8f . In musiCy noting a composition in harmony 

or intended for instruments Organic acid acid 

of which carbon is a constituent part, as citric or tar- 
taric acid. Carbonic acid and its derivative acids are 
sometlines classed with the Inorganic and somotimes 
with the organic acids.— Organic activity, an activity 
dependent on a special Instrument or organ. -Organic 
WalyslB, In chem., the analysis of organic substances’ 
the determination of the proximate principles or of the 
amounts of carlnjn, hydrogen, nitrogen, and other ele- 
ments which may exist In them.— Organic base, in chem., 
a nitrogenous organic compound having alkaline proper- 
ties, and therefore capable of forming salts. These bases 


ture; organization. [Rare.] 

Suffrage and proper organism combined are sufficiei 
to counteract the tendency of government to oppressiu 
and abuse of power. Calhtnin, Works, 1 . 2 

2. A body exhibiting organization and organ] 
life; a member of the animal or vogetaW 
kingdom; an individual composed of a numbt 
of essential and mutually dependent parts, a 
of which partake of a common life. 

Every organism has not only an inherited and gradual 
modified structure which is one of tho determinants of I 
history, it has also a history of incident, Uiat is on tra 
sient conditions, which may lead two similar organist 
along divergent paths, and determine them to differc 
manifestations. 

G. li. Lewes, ITohs. of Life and Mind, 1 . ii. § 6 

Germs of microscopic organisms exist abundantly < 
the surface of all fruits. 

Pasteur, On Fermentation (trans.^ p. i 

3. Anything that is organized or organic. 

The social organism is not a mere physiological orga 

MaudsUy, Body and WIU, p. 11 

The universe is not a machine but an organism, with 
Indwelling principle of life. J. Fiske, Idea of God, p. IJ 


10*0 obtained chiefly from vegetables. Also called a/Jta/otd. /a • / ix r >- 

--(^guilc body, a body composed of dissimilar parts.— OrffanllMIial (6r-ga-niz mal), a, [< orgamam 
Qrgaxdc chemistry. Bee -Organic descrlp- “^'‘*3 ^ or pertaining to or produced by li 


tlon of cunreg See curve.-- Organic disease, a disease 
In which there is appreciable anatomical alteration In the 
structures involved ; opposed to flundimdl disease, in 
wlUch any alterations produced are too fine to be visible. 

— Organic geometry, see geometry.— Organic law. in 
pemuis, a system of laws forming part of the fundamental 
constitution of a state ; speeifioally, a written constttn- 

tion.— orgaxUc molecules. Bee uioieeidi*.— Organic organist (fir 'cran-ist'l n 
muMch an old name for Instrumental music.- Srganlc gap-ist), w, 

product, that iu which everything is interchangeably 
means and end. - Organic rauc^, In chem., a group of 
eleuswta containing carbon, which takes part in chemical 
reactions lllw an element^ not being readily decomposed 
by tliein.— Org^C remains, fossil remains of a plant or 
w animal.— teganlc theory, an explanation by means of 
a hyp^esis of development, especially peaceful develop- 
ment, from an inward determination to a determinate end. 


ing organisms : as, organiamal fermentation. 

In 1852 Kaudin argued for the formation of new spec 
in nature in a similar way to that of varieties under cul 
vation, further attaching great importance to an assuni 
y principle of finality," apparently a kind of organism 
Ittte, Encye. BrU., XXIV. 

, „ IhxMFj. organister(c 

gqnyster) ; = F. organisie = Bp. Pg. It. org 
niatUy < ML. organistay one who plays on a mui 
cal instrument (of. organisarCy play on a mui 
cal instrument), < L. organum, a musical insti 
ment, organ: hee orpani.] 1. One who pla 
on an organ, especially a pipe-organ; s^c 
ically, in modem churenes, the regular omci 
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obaiged with playing the organ and often with 
the management of all the mueie of the service. 
Over his kevB, the musing organigt^ 

Beginning doubtfully and far away. 

First lots his lingers wander as they list. 

* Lowellf Vision of Sir Lauufal. 

2t, In medieval mvMc, a singor who sang some 
other part than the cantus firmus or melody. 
Also organizer.’-^S, In ornith,^ a West Indian 
tanager, Euphone or Euphmda mnsica : so called 
from its musical powers. The name is also 
given to other tanagers of this genus, 
organisterf, [ME. orgonyster; as organUt + 
-rr.] An organist. Prompt, Parv,, p.’a69. 
organistic (6r-garnis'tik), a, [< organist + -ic.] 
In musiCy of or pertaining to an organ, 
organistnun (dr-ga-nis'tmm), n. [< Gr. dpyavov, 
organ, + suffix -tarpov. ] large variety of hur- 

dy-gurdy. 

OTganltyt (6r-gan'i-ti), n. [< organ^ + -i^.] 
Une quality or condition of possessing organs; 
organization. [Rare.] 

Many put out their force informative 
In their ethereall corporeity, 

Devoid of heterogeneall erganity. 

Dr. U, More, Psychathanasia, I. il. 24. 

organizability (6r^''gan-i-za-biri-ti), n, [< or- 
(janisahle + -dty : see -hility.'] The j)roi)crty of 
being or^anizable ; capability for organization 
or for being turned into living tissue : as, the 
organizability of fibrin. Also spelled orgaiiisa- 
hility. 

organizable (6r'gan-i-za-bl), a, [< organize + 
-able.'] Capable of being organizefi ; suscepti- 
ble of organization. Also spelled organisable. 

The superior types of organic substances, ending in or- 
(janizahle protoplasm. 

'll Spencer, Priu. of Biol. (Amer. ed., 1872), App., p. 483. 
organizatOt, a. [< NL. organizntus, organ‘isatn.s', 
})p. of organizare: see organize.] Provided with 
or acting through organs ; organized. 

Death our spirits doth release 
Fnim this distinguish’d organizate sense. 

Dr. H. More, Prwexistency of the Soul, st. 21. (Davies.) 

organization (6r’'''gnn-i-za'shon), n. [= F. or- 
ganimtion = Sp. organizaeion sz Pg. organisa^do 
= It. organizzazione, ; as organize 4- -ahon.] 1. 
The act of organizing, or the process of disnos- 
iiig or arranging constituent or interdejieinlent 
parts into an organic whoh*. (a) The process of 
rendering organic, in any sense. 

Socially, as well as individually, organization is indis- 
pensable to growth ; beyond a certain point Micro cannot 
be further growth without further organization 

U. Spencer, Study of Soc-iol., p. 8f>. 

(/>) The process of arranging or systematizing ; spcciiicaily, 
the process of combining parts into a coordinated whole: 
as, the organization of an expedition. 


Philosophy, with him [Hegel], lies quite out of the range 
of common sense — which is merely the organization of 
sensible expeilences. J. Fiske, Cosmic JTiilos., I. 124. 

2. That which is organized ; a regularly con- 
stituted whole or aggregate ; an organism, or a 
systematized and regulated whole; any body 
which has a definite constitution: often used 
siiecifically of an organized body of persons, as 
a literary society, club, corporation, etc. 

Such was the intelligence, the gravity, and the self-com- 
matid of the warriors whom Cromwell had trained, that In 
their camp a political organization and a religious 
zation could exist without destroying military organization. 

Macavlay, Hist. Eng., i. 


The body is a healthful and beautiful organization only 
when the principle of life acts generously Mirough all its 
parts. Channing, Perfect Life, p. 1«'J. 


A moribund organization, to which few known writers 
belong, and before which dry-as-dust papers are semi -oc- 
casionally read. Harper's Mag., LXX VI. 84.3. 


3. Organic structure or constitution ; arrange- 
taent, disposition, or collocation of interde- 
luindent parts or organs; constitution in gen- 
cral: as. animal organization; the organization 
'>f society; the organization of the church or of 
8 legislature. Speoitlcally, the physical constitution of 
an animal or vegetable body or of one of its parts : used 
absolutely, the physical or mental constitution of a human 
being : often used with special reference to the activities 
‘a lunctiuns which depend upon such organic structure: 
a>H. a tine, delicate, or susceptible organizaUon. 


llie man whose moral organization is under duo control 
Reeling, but invariably submits it to 
eiiection. Folder, Bhutesbury and Hutcheson, p. 7». 

iroill® living things are not, properly speaking, or- 

ganigmg at all ; for they have no distinctions of parts — no 

traces of ort/anteotion. 

«• Speruser, Prin. of Biol. (Amer. od., 1872), App., p. 481. 


habits of command formed by a long period of al- 
empire, and by the aristocratic organisa- 
contributed to the elevatiou, and also to 
pride, of the national character. 

Leeky, Europ. Morals, 1. 182. 


I was of a peculiarly sensitive organimtUm: my nervbs 
shivered to every touch, like harp-strings. 

//. B. Oldtown, p. 60 . 

General discriminative power probably implies from the 
first a fine organisation of the brain as a whmo. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 145. 

Also spoiled organisation. 
organize (dr'gan-iz), r.; ])ret. and pp. organized^ 
ppr. organizing. [=r F. organiser = Sp. organi- 
zer = Pg. orgunisar = It. organizzare, < NL. or- 
ganizarCf organize (cf. organizare y play on 

the organ), < L. organum, organ: see organ^,] 

1, trans, 1. To render organic; give an organic 
stnicture to ; construct or modify so as to ex- 
hibit or subserve vital jiroeesses: commonly in 
the past participle. 

I'hose nobler faculties of the soul organized matter could 
never produce. Ray. 

**Organized beings, ’’says the physiologist, "arc composed 
of a number of essential and mutually dependent parts.” 
“An organizedproductot nature,” says the great metaphy- 
sician, “is that in which all the parts are mutually ends 
and m eans. ” Wheioell. 

2. In general, to form into a whole consisting 
of interdependt3nt parts; cofirdinate the parts 
of; systematize; arrange a(‘<*ording to a uni- 
form plan or for a given purpose ; provide with 
a definite structure or constitution ; order. 

So completely, however, Is a socloty or//awia'd upon the 
same system as an individual being that we may almost 
say there is something more than an analogy between them. 

//. Sjffincrr, Sucial Statics, p. 490. 

Don Galvez went himself to Havanimh hi organise and 
command a great expedition against Pensacola. 

Leekj/, Eng. in 18th Cent., xiv. 

In the field where the western abutment of the obi 
bridge may still be seen, about half a mile frtim this spot, 
the first organized resistance was maiie to British arms. 

Emerson, Hist. Disc, at Concord. 


3. In rnusiCy to sing or urningt^ in parts : as, to 
organize th(3 halleluiah. [Jtare.]=gyTi. 2. To con- 
stitute, construct. 

II. intrans. To assume an organic structure 
or a definite foimatiou or constitution, as a 
number of individuals ; iK'come coordinated or 
systematically aiTangtul or ordert^d. 

The men organize, and, as Chtiros of old men, approach 
with hostile intent, but are worsted in the cncoiintor that 
ensues. Amer. Jour. Phdol., VI TT. 187. 

Also spelled organise, 

organizer (6r'gaii-i-z6r), n. 1 . One who organ- 
izes; one who arranges the sev(*ral parts of 
anything for aetion or work; one who estab- 
lishes and systematizes. — 2t. SuTtu* as organ- 
ist, 2. 

Also spelled organiser. 

organ-ling (or'gaii-ling), n. [< organ 4 ling ^ .] 
{Same as orgeis. 

organ-loft (Ar'gan-ldft), //. Tin* loft or gallery 
where an organ stands. Also called mnsie-lofl. 
organochordium (dr''''giin-o-i\or'<ii-uin), n. 
[NL., < Gr. bp)avo\\ an organ, 4 a string, 

chord.] A innsical instrument eombining t he 
mechanisms of the pia-nolorte and of the liijie- 
organ: it was suggested liy G. F. Vogler. 
organogenesis (dr'^gu.n-o-j<m 'e-sis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. fjpyavov, an organ, 4 origin: see 

genesis.] Hame as organogeny. 

OrganOgenetiC (or'^gan-o-ie-nt*t'ik), a. [< or- 
ganogenesis, M genet ie’.] f>uine as organogenic. 
organogenic (or'''gaii-o-j<*n'jl<), a. [As vrgano- 
gen-y 4 -n*.] iWtaiiiing or relating to orga- 
nogeny; orgaiiogenetic. 
organogeny (oT-ga-noj'('-ni), w. [< Gr. bpyavov, 
organ, 4 -yivtui, producing: ma-geny.] 

The history of tin* development of organs of 
living bodies, and of the systems and appa- 
ratus composed of these organs. Also organo- 
genesis. 

The development of the flower an a whole, or, as It is 
termed, the Organogeny of the flower. 

Bessey, Botany, p. 426. 


yfanographie 4 -al . ) Harat' as organographie. 
eanographist (m-gn-nog'ra-ilst), n. [< or- 
mograph-y 4 -tsi.] One who describes the 
rgaiis of animal or vegetable bodies. 
ZanOgrapliy (or-ga-nog'ra-fi), w. [= F. or- 
inographie, < Gr. dp}avoi>, organ, 4 -ypaijua, < 
mtbtiv, write.] 1. lu biol., the study of or- 
ins and their relations; a description of the 
rgans of ]>lants and animals; descriptive or- 

a,nology. 2. In mnsicy the scientific descrip- 

on of musical instruments, 
ganoleptic (or'gan-o-lep'tik), a. [< Gr. o/>- 
ivov, an organ, 4 /j]nTmtc, < /.apftnvtiv, /o/tfo-, 
iko ] 1. Making an impression on an organ ; 

pecifically, making an impression on the or- 


orgaaoplastio 

gans of touch, taste, and smell.— 2. Suscepti- 
ble of receiving an impression ; plastic. J)un- 
glison. 

organqlogic (or'''gan-o-loj'ik), a. [< organoU)g-y 
4 -?c.] Of or pertaining to organology, 
organological ( 6r'^gan-q-loj 'i-kal), a . [< organ- 
oTogie 4 -al. ] Same as organologic, 
organologist (dr-ga-nol'o-jist), n. [< organol- 
ag-y 4 -i.vf.] In liiol., oiie skilled in organol- 
ogy- , 

organology (6r-ga-nol'o-ji), n, [= F. organolo- 
gie, < Gr. f}p}avov, an organ, 4 < '/iLynVy 

speak: see -ology.] 1. A branch of biology 
which treats in particular of the different or- 
gans of animals and’ plants with reference to 
structure and fuiieiion. — 2. Plmmology. — 3. 
The study of structure or organization. 

The science of style, as an orjcaii of thought, of style in 
relation to the ideas and feelings, iiiigbt be called the or- 
ganology of style. De Quincey, Style, 1. 

4. In music, the science of musical instruments, 
organometallic ( 6r'''gan-o-me-t.al 'ik), a. [ < or- 
gan{ie) 4 metalUe.] In ebem., an e^iithet ap- 
plied to compounds in which an organic radical, 
as ethyl, is directly combined with a metal, to 
distinguish them from othiT organic compounds 
containing metals, in which the metal is indi- 
rc^ctly united to the radical by the intervention 
of oxygen. 

organon (6r'ga-non), n. [< Gr. bpyavov, an in- 
strument, organ: see organi. (_y. orgnniim,] 
If. An organ ; an instrupient. 

Employing all his wits in vain cxxicnsc. 

Abusing all his organvns of sense. 

Marstm, Scourge of Villanie, viil. 210. 
o thou great God, ravish my earthly sprite ! 

That for the time a more than biiinun skill 
May feed the organons of all my s<*nsc. 

Feele, David and Hethsabe, si. 15. 

2. An iiisti-unumt of thought. Griginally applied to 
the logical theory of demonstration, and then by the Peri- 
patetics to tlU5 wlude of logic, esxiecially to the topics of 
Aristotle or the rules for probalde reasoning, as being only 
an instrument or nid to pliilosopiiy, and not meriting the 
higher place of a part of philosophy claimed for It by tlie 
•SttdcH and most of tlio Academics ; thence given as a title 
to the logical treatises of Aristotle. 

The organon of Descartes is doubt. 

Veiteh, Introd. to Descartes’s Method, p, xxi. 

licnee — 3. A code of rnloK or priuciplcH for 
scientific investigation. Bacon's work on tlds sub- 
Ject was called bv him the “Novum Organum." Kafit 
uses the term to denote the particular rules for acquiring 
the knowledge of a given class of objects. 

1 never eonld detect . . . tlnit lie «ild not Just as rigor- 
ously observe . . . the x)ecu1iar logic of the law as if he 
liad never investigated any other than legal truth liy any 
otlier organon tluiii legal logic in liis life. 

R. Choate, Addresses, j). 259. 

The theory of judicial evidence is constantly misstated 
or misccmcelved even in this conntiy [England), ami the 
English law on the subject is too often descrilied as being 
that wliich it is its chief distinetion not to lie — that is, 
as an Organon, us a sort of contiivunce fur tlie discovery 
of truth wliich Englisli lawyers liavo p.atented. 

Maine, Village (Communities, p. 302. 

AIho organnm. 

organonoinic (firi''gan-o-nom'ik), a. [< orguH- 
onomy 4 -io.] Pertaining to orgniioiiomy. 
organononiy (tir-ga-non'p-mi), n.' [<Gr. 
vov, an organ, 4 vb/ior, law.] riic doctrine of tlio 
obHcrved Hcuiuence of cause nnd effe('l in or- 
ganic life; the body of organonomi<* laws. 

organoDym (of'gfpi-d-iGDOj i*py<irovy 

an organ, 4 bvvpa, bvopa, a. name.] In hiol., the 
tenable technical name of any organ. [Rare.] 
organonymal (dr-ga-non'i-ma1), a. [< ot'ga- 
nonym-y 4 -a!.] Of or |>ertainiiig to orga- 
nonymy. ('ones. 

organonymic (or'^ga-np-nim'ik), a. [< orga- 
nonym-y 4 -ir.] I’i^taining to organon ymy; 
organonymal: as, organonymic termn. Wilder. 
organonymy (or-ga-non'i-ini), n. [< Gr. bpya- 
vov, an organ, 4 ovv/ta, bvopa, a name.] In biol., 
any system of scientific iiarneH of organs; the 
nomcmclatiire })f organs; organonyms collec- 
tively. 

The term H . . . arc the names of parts, organ names, or 
orgammynih, and their consideration constitutes orga- 
luwymy, llwk's Handbook Med. Sciences, VIII. 515. 

organophonic (or'ga-ml-fon 'ik), a. [< (ir. bpya- 
vov, an organ, 4 voice: see phonie.'] In 

maste, noting a kind of vocal irnisic in whicli the 
tones of various instnimeiits are imitated, 
organophyly (fir-ga-nof'i-li), n. f < Gr. bp-) avov, 
an organ, 4 (po/.y, a tribe.] The tribal histoiw 
of organs. Haeckel, Kvol. of Man (trans.), J. 24. 
organoplastic (dr'-'gan-o-plas'tik), a. [< Gr. op- 
)avov, an organ, 4 Tr/aarbe, verbal adj. of 7r?.arr- 
fTHv, form, mold, 4 -ic. Cf. plastic.] Possess- 
ing the iiroperty of producing or evolving the 



organoplastic 

tissues of the organs of animals and plants: as, 
organoplastic cells. 

organoplasty (6r'gan-o-plas-ti), n\ [< Gr. op- 
yavtw^ organ, + Tr/aanif, verbal adj. of 7r/ld(7<Ten>, 
form, mold, 4* -?/.] In hiol.^ the origination or 
development of the tissues of organs in plants 
and animals. 

organoscopy (or'gan-o-sko-pi), «. [< Gr. u(i)a- 
v(n', organ, + -nKonia^ < ff/coTTf/v, view.] Phre- 
nology. 

organ-piano (6r'gan-pi-an'o), n, Hame as nwh- 
piano, 

organ-pipe (6r'gan-pip), n. [< ME. or(jan-pypv.'\ 

1. A pipe of a pipe-organ. See pipe. 

And the thunder, 

That deep and dreadful wifan jnpe, proiiouncod 
The name of Prosper. Shak., T»'nipi*8t, lii. 3. 98. 
Near gilded organ-pipes, her hair 
Wound with white roses, slept St. ( eelly. 

Tennyson, Palace of Art. 

2. Figuratively, the throat; tlie windpipe; 
hence, the voice. — 3. In costume, a large pip- 
ing ; a rounded dute.— Organ-pipe coral. See cored. 

organ-point (or' gan-point ), V, In music, a sin- 
gm tone, usually the tonic ortho dominant, held 
or sustained by one of the voice-parts while the 
other parts ]>rogre8S frcuOy without reference to 
tlm sustained tone, except, at the beginning and 
end of the ■|)aKHago. it is a favorite effect in the 
cllmaxoB of uoiitrapuntal compositions. When an organ- 
point occurs In any otln'r than the lowest voice, it Is said 
to bo inverted. Also pedal-point, pedal harmony, pedal. 

organ-rest (or'gau-n^st), n. In her,y same as 
cuirion, J, (iihhous. 

organ-screen (or'gau-skren), n, Ecclcs,, an or- 
namental screen of stone or timber on which a 



( >i>f.'in-srreen 

(‘lioir of l.tncoli) C.Uhedr.il, hiigl.iud. It)i>ktni' tow.ird the imve. 


church organ, usually a secondary organ, .small- 
er than the great organ, is placed in cathodrals. 
In Knglish churches it is often placed at the western ter- 
mination of the choir, in the normal position of the rood- 
U>ft; it is often ft>und, however, as invariuhly in French 
cathedrals, tni one side of the choir. 

organ-seat (dr'gan-sol), n. Same as organ- 
bench. 

organ-stop (or'gun-ston), n. The stop of an 
organ. Hoe orgah^ ami sfojt. 
organum (dr'gji-num), n. fL., LL., < Gr. o/>- 
)avor, an instrument, oi*gan, etc. : me organon, 
organ^.'] 1. Sanieasmy/uwo//. — 2. In WMtViV*.* (a) 
An organ, (h) Hame as tiiaphony, 2. 
organy *t (oT'ga-ni), n. ; pi. organic's (-iiiz). [Also 
organic; < MK. **organy€, orgonyc, < OF. organic, 
organ (musical instrument), an extended' fonn 
of orf/une, organ: me organ^.] An organ; in- 
strument ; means. 
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orgyi* 


Youth and love 

Were th’ vnreaisted wyanicB to seduce you. 

Chapman, All Fools, ii. 1. 
Of gerlis and of gloria laus gretly me dremed, 

And how osanna by oryonye olde folke songen. 

PierB Plowman xvill. 9. 

organy^f (6r'ga-ni), m. [Also organic; a var. of 
orgaiP^f origan.2 Same as origan. 

Kosemarie, Basil, Saverie, Organic, Marjoram, Pill, Sage, 
Baulme, etc. 

Touchstone of Complexions (157.0), p. 66. {Davies.) 
The storke having a bunch of orgamy 
Can with much case the adders sting eschew. 

Heywood, Troia Brltanica (1609). {Nares.) 

organzine (6r'gan-zin), n. [< F. organsin, OF. 
organsin, orgasl'n = Pg. organsim, < It. organ- 
ffino, organzine.] 1 . A silk thread made of sev- 
eral singles twisted together; thrown silk. Tho 
warp of the best silk textiles is made of it. — 2. 
Silk fabric made of such thread, 
organzine (6r'gan-zin), V. i. ; pret. and pp. or- 
ganzined, ppr. organzining. [< organzine, ?/ .] In 
silk-making, to twist single threads together, 
forming thrown silk or organzine. Brande and 
Cox. 

orgasm C^r'KUziu)» n. [= F. orgasme = Sp. Pg. It. 
oiu/asmo, < (Jr. *^6pyaap6c, swelling, excitemeni, 
< opydv, swell, he excited ; cf. «/)> v, x>a8sioii, im- 
l)nlse, propension ; akin io iynyuv, stretch after, 
desire : see orexis.^ 1. Immoderate excitement 
or action. 

With the ravenons orgasm upon you, it seems imperti- 
nent to Interpose a relif^uiis sentiment. 

Landt, Grace before Meat. 

II is friend started at the disordered appearance of the, 
bard (Gruyl, whose orgasm had distnr))cn his very air and 
couiitenuiice. J. D Israeli, Lit. Char , p. 189. 

2. In mcd., a state of excitement in an organ : 
applied chiefly to tho acme of venereal excite- 
ment in sexual intercourse., 
orgastic (or-gas'tik), a. (Uiaracterized by or 
exhibiting orgasm; turgid, as an organ, 
orgeat (or'zhat), n. [< F. orgeat, < orge, < L. 
hordvum, barley: see Hordcum.^ A syriip made 
from almonds (originally barley), sugar, and 
orange-flower water. It is much used by confection- 
ers, and modieinally as a mild demulcent and an agreeable 
vehicle for stronger remedies. 

Orgeis (or'je-is), n, [Origin not ascertained ; no 
obvious connection with organ-ting.^ A large 
kind of ling. Also called organ-ting. 
orgelf, n. Bee orgnl. 

orgiastic (or-ji-a.s'tik), a. [< (Jr. opytaarthoc, of 
or pert a iiiing to orgies, < opj ai, orgies: see orgy,] 
J'ertaining 1(» or characttudstic of the orgies or 
mystic festiviti(*K of the ancient Greeks, Pliry- 
gians, etc., especially those in honor of Bac- 
chus or of C\vbele; characteriz(‘d by or consist- 
ing in wild, unnatural, inijmre, or cruel rovtdiy ; 
frantically entlinsinstic : us, orgiastic rites; or- 
giastic worship. Hoe orgy^. 

I'he religion of the Greeks in the regioji of Ida as well 
as at Kyzlkiis was more orifiasfte than the native worship 
of Greece Froper, just as that of Lanipsucus, IMnpus, and 
I'arium was more licentious. Orote, Hist. Greece, I. 338. 

orgic (ur'jik), a. [< org-y 4* -/c.] Orgiastic. 
[Karo.] 

'J’hey (Egyptian pilgrims | landed at rvci'y town along 
the river to jierfonn orgic dances. Encye. Itrit., XIX. 01. 

orglet, a. [MK.; seoorr/r/Ml.] Same as ort/awl. 
orgont. orgonet, n. Middle Engli.sli forms of 
organ^. 

orgonyet, «• A Middle English form of organy'l. 
orguinetxe (6r-gi-net'), «. [A Freiich-likc 
spelling, < organ 4- -eltc.] A mechanical mu- 
sical instrument, consisting of one or more 
sets of reeds with an exhanst-hellows. The uri- 
llcos to the roods ai*e covered with u movable strip of paper 
in which holes are cut at intervals, so that, when a crank 
is turned and the bellows put in opcnition, tho paper is 
revolved from one roller to another, and the air is admit- 
ted to the roods through tho holes. Tho melodic and har- 
monic etfocts depoml uimn the position and size of the 
holes. The t4me is light and pleasant, and the timsic pro- 
ilucod is oftoii occurate and effeetive. 
orgult, orgelt, n. [ME., also orguil, or set, or- 
hcl, pride (ef., in comp., orqct-mod, orgal-pride, 
l>ridc), partly < AH. orgol (in deriv. orgcl-), 
pride, partly < OF. orgoil, orgocl, orgucl, or- 
gnvil, F. orgucil =s Pr. (yrgttclh, ergneth, orguoil, 
orgoit, arguU = Bii. orgullo = Pg. orgnlho\= It. 
orgoglio, pride ; th(‘ Kom. forms prob. of Tent, 
origin: ef. OHG. urgito, excessively, oppres- 
sively; appar. < or- (= OTIG. ur-), out, 4- -gel, 
of unknown origin.] Pi'ide. 

Worcldes richessu WM^eth tnget on mannos heorte. 

Old Eng, Horn., ii. 43, 17. 

orgulonst, <*. [Also orgueilous; < ME. orgulous, 
orgedous, < OF. orgucil feus, orguillus, orgoilUm, 
orgoillus, F. orgueillcnx (= I^. orguelfws, er- 
guelhos, orgoillos = 8p. orgulloso = Pg. orgu- 


' Ihoao =s It. orgoglioso; cf. AS. orgellic), proud. < 
orgoil, orgoel, orgucl, orgucil, pride ; see orgul,] 

1. Proud; haughty. 

Wherto ropairod thys cruel geant, 

Called Guedon, that so orgtuouB was, 

Gret, thikke, longe, strongo, meruelou^ to se. 

Eotn. qfPartenay (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 2956. 
In Troy there lies the scene. From isles of Greece 
The princes or;/tdous, their high blood chafed, 

Have to the puit of Athens sent their ships. 

Shak,, T. and C., Prol., 1. 2. 

2. Ostentatious; showy. 

His atyre was orgulous. 

Homanee of Rich., quoted by Steevens. {Nares.) 

3. Swollen; augmented; excessive; hence, 
threatening; dangerous. 

But They wyst nat how to passe y<* ryuer of Dome, 
whiehe was fell and orgulous at certayne times, and espe- 
cially rather in Soincr than in Winter. 

Demers, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. oil. 

orgulouslytf adv, [ME., < orgulous 4- -/y2.] In 
an orgulous manner; proudly; haughtily. 

Off a f ers behold [ with a fierce look J, arguloudy wrought. 

R(nn. qf Partenag (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3643. 

orgy (or'ji), n. ; pi. orgies (-jiz). [< F. orgies = 

Sp. orgkis = J*g. orgias = It. orgic, < L. orgia, 
pi., < (Jr. bpyta, pi., secret rites, prob. < ^^epyeiv, 
do, perform; cf. ipyoc, work, performance. Con- 
nection with opy//, passion (see orgasm), is not 

S robablo. The singular is not used in L. or 
1 ’., and IK rare in mod. use (E. and F.).] 1. 

Secret rites or ceremonies connected with the 
worship of some of tho deities of classical my- 
thology, as the mysteries of Ceres; particular- 
ly, the levels at the festivals in honor of Diony- 
sus or Bacchus, or tho festival itself, which was 
celebrated with boisterous songs and dancing 
(see bacchante and mcenad) : generally plural in 
this sense. 


rentheusand Orpheus were torn to pieces by tho frantic 
women at his orytes. Bacon, Fable of Dionysus. 

It would have resembled an orgy to Bacchus. 

Sir T. Herbert, 'I'ravels in Africa, p. 118. (Latham.) 

Hence — 2. A wild or frantic revel; a noctur- 
nal carousal ; drunken revchy. 

Amid the orgies of weary and satiated profligacy arose 
first a spirit of scoffing, then of savage, vindictive, and ag- 
gressive sccpticlsui. W. R. Greg, M iac. Essays 2d ser., p. 17. 
Hired animalisms, vile as thoae that made 
The niulhcrry -faced Dictator’s or^rios worse 
Than aught they fable of the tniiet Gods. 

Tennyson, Lucretius. 


8=S3m. 2. Revel, Debauch, etc. Sec •:arousal^. 
orgyia (6r li'iii-), n. ; pi. orgytw (-ic). [NE., < (Jr. 
bpyvta, the length of the outstretched arms, a 
fathom^ < opiyttv, stretch out: set^ orcjri.s‘.] 1. 
An ancient Greek measure of length, eciuivalent 
toabout()fe(4. Encye. Brit. ,11. 3^7. — 2. [cap.] 
A genus of arctiid moths of the restricted family 
Eifiarida^, tho males of which fly by day with a 
vaporing kind of motion, and lierico are calletl 
raporers or vaporcr-moths. They arc also known as 
tussock-moths, from tlie long tufts of hair with which the 
caterpillai's oi'c furnished. The femalf'S are incapable of 
flight, having only rudi- 
mentary wings. In the 
male the body is slender; 
th(* proboscis is shoi-t ; the 
palpi arc short and veiy 
hairy, with the third joint 
shortest ; the antennse are 
broadly pectinate ; tho 
hind tihiae have two short 
apical spurs, or four long 
ones: and the wings are 
hroarl, extending beyond 
the end of the abdomen. 
The larva} are elongate and 
tuhcrcnlate, usually with 




WTilte-markcd Tussock-moUi {Orgyia itucostigma). 


a, female unon her e|rc’-mdu»; S, newly hatched larva 

or caterpillar, hanginj^ ny a threaa ; c, mature caterpillar on a leaf j 
d, winged male moth ; r, male pupa ; f, female pupa. (AU natural 
size.) 
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two long penolli of hair on the prothoraoio and anal seg- 
mente; they tpln a slight ooooon above-ground. The 
genus is represented in all the Old World countries, and 
has some North American members. The male of 0. an- 
tiqua, the common vaporer, is a small brown moth with 
a white spot on the edge of the fore wings. 0. comm 
is the rem tussock-moth. 0. /tucdina is the dark tus- 
sock-moth. 0. leucoBUgma, the white-marked tussock- 
moth, is very troublesome in the streets of many cities of 
the United States, injuring shade-trees. Ochsenhcimttry 
1810 . 

Oribates ( 9 -rib'a-tez), w. [NL. (Latreille, 1804), 

< Gr. bpei^drtiCy mountain-ranging, < dpog^ a 
mountain, + [iaiveiVy go.] A genus of beetle- 
mitos, typical of the family (hibatidcey having 
the oephalothorax with lamellar appendages, 
the vertex with bristly hairs, and the middle 
claw larger than the others. There are probably 
many more species than have thus far been determined. 
0. omwynut is a useful mite^hich feeds on the eggs of 
the cankerworm-moth in the United States. Also Oro- 
bateo. 

OribatidSB (or-i-bat'i-de), w. pi. f NL. , < Oribates 
+ -idce.'i A family of tracheate acarids, typified 
by the genus Oribates. They are known as beetle- 
rnitegf from the hard homy integument, and also as wood- 
rnites. The ocelli are almost obsolete, the mandibles che- 
late, tlie short palpi four-jointed, and the legs five-jointed, 
all ambulatuiy. None is parasitic at any age, or specially 
injui‘iou& and some are beneficial. About 12 genera are 
described. The Oribatuloi are sometimes divided into 2 
subfamilies, PUrogoBterinoe or Oribatinoe proper, and Opo- 
terogoBterinoBt the latter containing 9 genera. 

oribi, n. 8 ame as ourebt. 

orichalc (or'i-kalk), n. [Formerly also ori- 
chalche; = F. orichalque = Sp. Pg. It. oricdlco, 

< L. oriehalcum (also erroneously anrickalcum^ 

simulating aurnniy gold), < Gr. opetxa^Ko^'. rarely 
upixa^KoCy yellow copper ore, brass, lit. ‘moun- 
tain-copper,^ < mountain, + <*op- 

por: chalcitis.'\ The equivalent in English 

of the Greek bptixa^Koey the name of a metallic 
alloy or metal of brilliant luster, mentioned by 
Greek authors of a very early date, and con- 
sidered by them as worthy to be classed with 
gold and silver in respect of value, piato, whilo 
often speaking of it, admits that orichalc was no longer to 
bo had in his time; and some (Aristotle, it is said, among 
them) deny that any such metal ever existed. The word 
passed into Latin under the form of oricheUemn, and later 
that of aurichalcmn. Although somotimes used as the 
name of brass (us by Stralio, who, with ns near an approach 
to accuracy as was possible in those days, describes the 
method of manufacturing that metal and calls the alloy 
orichalcuin\ it had in general — even down to the middle 
»igGB— a more or less uucortain meaning, standing some- 
times for an entirely Ideal and very {irecious substance 
and sometimes for an ordinary metal or alloy (as copper 
or bronze), but having a pecullai' value on account of the 
manner in which it was made, or the locality whence it 
came. 

The motall was of rare and passing i)rlco ; 

Not Bilbo Steele, nor brasse from Corinth fot, 

Nor costly OriccUc/u' from strange Phoenico, 

But such as could both Phoebus arrowes ward, 

And th' huyling darts of heaven beating hard. 

SpenseTf Muiopotrnos, 1. 78. 

orichalceous (or-i-kal'shius), a. [< orichalc + 
•€ous.'\ Of or pertaining to orichalc ; having a 
luster or color between that of gold and that 
of brass. 

orichalcum (or-i-kal'kum)^ n. Same as orichalc. 

oriel ( 6 'ri-el), n. [Formerly also oriri// < ME. 
oryely orioly oryally < OF. oriol, < ML. oriolumy 
a small room, a recess, a porch ; perhaps orig. 
a gilded room, for L. ^aureoluiny neut. of «m- 
reolusy of gold, golden, gilded, < aureusy of 



Pitel, CMtie of Heidelberg. Baden. 
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gold : see aureoUy aureousy and c£. oriole.'] A 
portico, recess, or small room forming a pro- 
jection from a room or building, as a hall or 
chapel, in the form of a large bay or recessed 
window, and often more richly furnished or 
more private than the rest of the room or 
building, formerly iiscil as a boudoir, closet, 
and separate apartment for various purposes. 
It projects from the outer face of the wall, being in plan 
semi-hexagonal, semi octagonal, or rectangular, etc., and 
is supported on brackets, corbels, or corbeling. When 
such a projecting feature rests upon the ground, or di- 
rectly upon the foundaUon of the building, it is called a 
bay-wiiMow, or a bow-viiuitno. AIb 4) called oriel uindow. 

Sure I am that srmill excursion out of gentlemen’s halls 
in Dorcetshire (respect it East or West) is commonly called 
an orial. Puller^ Ch. Hist., VI. 28r». 

At St. Alban's was an Oriels or apartment for persons 
not so sick as to retire to the Infirmary. 

Foftbrooke, Brit. Monachism, xxxix. 
And thro’ the topmost Oriel/ colored fiamo 
Two godlike faces gazed below. 

Teniiymii, Palace of Art. 
All In an oriel on the summer side, 

Vine-clad, of Arthur’s palace toward the stream 
They met. Tennymm, Lancelot and Elaine. 

A small church too strikes us, with its windows project- 
ing like oriele, one of them indeed rising from the ground. 

J£. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 49. 

oriencyt (d'ri-en-si), n. [< onen{t) 4- -ey.] 
Brightness or strew j^h of color. 

Black and tlioriiy plum tree is of the deepest orienejt. 

Evelyn, 111. iv. 12. 

orient (o'ri-ont), a. and n. [< ME. orienly 11 ., < 
OP. orienty orient =r Sj). Eg. It. orUmtVy < 1j. 
or/cM( f-) 5 r, rising; as a luniii (sc. sun), tho 
quarter where the sun rises, the east, day; 
ppr. of oririy rise, = Gr. y/ by in bp\m>ai. rise, = 
Sift. nvy rise.] I. a. 1 . Rising, as the sun; 
ascending ; arising. 

Let us fearc lost the Kunne for ever hide hiniselfo, and 
turn his orient steps from our iiigratefiil Horizon, justly 
coiidemird to be etermilly benight'd. 

Milton, On Oef. of llumb. llemonst. 
TVIoon, that now meet’st the orient sun, now fly’st. 
With the fix’d stars, fix'd in their orb that files. 

MUton, P. L., V. 17f). 

Tile songs, tin* stirring air, 

The life Tn-orient out ot dust. 

TennyHon, In Memoriam, cxvl. 

2. Eastern. Also oriental. 

Now morning from her orient chamber came, 

And her first footsteps touch'd n veidant bill. 

Keats, Imlt. of Spenser. 

3. liosomhling the dawn in hriiiiancy, bright- 
noss, or purity of coloring; bright; shining; 
pellucid; especially, as applied to pearls, of a 
delicate speckless texture, and eh^ar, almost 
translucent, whit<* color with subdued irides- 
conco: opposed to ocei dental. 

If he should loue an Orient stone, it is for the propertie 
or bcautic thereof. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Ilellowes, 1577), p. ;i62. 

These unjust and insolent positions I w«)uld not men- 
tion, were it nut thereby to make the countenance of truth 
more orient. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vlli. 2. 

I would not hear of black m, 1 was so light, 

But chose a colour orient like my mind. 

Middleton, Masrinyer, and liouiey, Old Law, ii. 1. 

Is your peai'l orient, sir'/ Jl. Jomon, Volponc, 1. 1. 

Thick with sparkling orient gems 
The portal shone, inimitable on earth. 

MUton, P. L., iil. 507. 

H. n. 1, The oast; the part of the horizon 
where the sun first appears in the morning : op- 
posed to occidmt. 

Mom In the white wake of the morning star 
Came furrowing all the orient into gold. 

Tennyson, Princess. 

2. {cap. or 1. c.] With the definite article, the 
East; Eastern countries; specifically [cu;>.], the 
region to the east and southeast of the lead- 
ing states of Europe: a vague term, including 
Turkey, Persia, Egypt, India, etc. 

They conquered manye regnes greto 
In the Orient dtauccr. Monk's Tale, 1. 824. 

3. The peculiar luster of a pearl; a dedicate 
speckless texture, wdth ptdlucid color and sub- 
dued iridescence, as in pearls of the first wafer. 

A pearl of the first water should possess, in jewellers’ 
languagCL a perfect “skin " and a fine orient. 

Encyc. Brit, XVIII. 44(5. 

4. A pearl possessing such qualities; a pearl 
of the first water. 

Prof. Teufelsdrockh's Book ... is indeed ... a very 
Sea of Thought, . . . wherein the toughest pearl-divor 
may dive to his utmost dcjith, and return not only nith 
sea-wreck, but with true orients. 

Carlyle, Sartor Eesartus, i. 2. 

Orient equinoctial, that pu‘t of the eastern horizon 
which is cut by the equinoctial circle. — Orient estival, 


ortontalinn 

the eastern intersection of the horizon by the tropic of 
Cancer.— Orient hibernal, the eastern intersection of 
the horizon by the tropic of Capricorn, 
orient (d'ri-ent), V. t, [C F. orienter = Sp. Pg. 
orkmtnr = It. orientarCy < ML. ^orientare. set 
toward the east, set with regard to the cardinal 
points, < L. orien{t-)Sy the east; see orient, a. 
and «.J 1. To defiiKi the position of in respect 
to the east ; ascertain the position of relative 
to the points of th(‘ compass; hence, to find the 
bearings of, in gcuierul; figuratively, to adjust 
or cori*(*ct by ret’erring to first principles or 
recognized facts or trutlis; take one’s proper 
bearings mentally. — 2. To place or arrange so 
as to taco the east — that is, with its length 
from west to east; sjiecificnlly, of a church, to 
place so that the (diitd* altar is at the oast end 
— that is, to place with tlie long axis east and 
west, the apse being toward tbe east, and the 
chief entrance at the west end; or, of a corpse, 
to place with the feet toward the east. 

The coffins were of plank or stone, and were not ori- 
ented. Science, 111. 469. 

Heneo — 3. To place or arrange, as a building, 
in any definite position with reference to the 
points of the compass : as, tiie episcopal cathe- 
dral of New York will be oriented north and 
south. 

oriental ( 6 -ri-en'tal), a. and n. [< ME. orien- 
tal, < OF. oriental, V. oriental = Sp. Pg. orien- 
tal = It. orientale, < L. orientalis, of or belong- 
ing to the orient or east. < oricn{ i-)s, the east : 
see orient.] I, a. 1. Of the orient or east; 
siluated in or procc^eding from the east; east- 
ern: as, oriental seas or countries. Also orient. 

strait to the East 

The Spirit files, and in Aurora's cheeks 
The beat of Oriental sweetness seeks. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 61. 

We inuyiiolethe 1‘ositiire and Position of the Poips, 
whleli jimoijgtbe (’brisUans hath always been to turn the 
Feiit to the East, M'ith the Head to the West ; that so they 
may be ready to meet the I. 011 I, whom the Ancients did 
believe slionid appear in tbe oriental part of Heaven. 

Durand, (piottid in Bourne’s J’op. Aatiq. (1777), j). 47. 

Some ascribing hereto tbe generation of gold; . . . eon- 
eeiving the bodies . . . to receive . . . some appropriate 
infiuenee from his |the sun’s) ase.eiulent and oriental radia- 
tions. Sir T. Browne, Vulg, Err., vl. 7. 

2. Of superior quality; precious; valuable; 
possessing orient (pialitJos: ai>nlied to gems 
as }i mark of oxeedlem'c: opjiosi'A to oceidental, 
which applies to the less valuable kinds. The 
word oriental is als<) frequently applied as an epithet to the 
names of certain stones to wliieli the stone so descriliod 
has no rt^lation except that of color or some other rciBcrn- 
bhmee: thus, oriental emeralti Is not emerald, hut sap- 
phire of a greenish yellow color; oriental Uytaz is not to- 
paz, hut sapphire of a yellow color, or yellow inixtMi with 
red ; ami so tm. Oriental is also applied t»» several supe- 
lior or prized varieties of the domestic pigeon. 

For of o jierle, fync, oriental. 

Hire white euruunc was imaked al. 

Chaucer, ITol. to flood Women, 1. 221. 

Some dozen of very Zaire Kmeraiikls orientnll. 

IlaklayVs Voyages, II. 279. 

If tills oe.canic jade be recognized as a distinct variety, 
the ordinary nephrite may he dislingnished as “ oriental 
Jade." Knryc Brit., XIII. 540. 

3. or 1. r.] Of, p(*rlainiiig to, or eharae- 
toristie, of the East, or Eastern, espeeially Asi- 
atic, countries; hence, (‘xiiberant; profuse; 
sumptuous; gorgeous; magnitieemt. 

His services were rewaifled with Oriental mnnifleonee ; 
and we believe that he receive* 1 mm h more than Hastings 
could conveniently span.*. Maeatday, Wanen Hastings. 
1 know not, for he Hj>oke not. «»Mly shower’d 
His oriental gifls on every one. 

And most on Edltli. Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

4 . In astrol., rising betw(‘en the fourth house 
and tho micl-lieaven : tijiplied to the planets. 
TAlty, Iiitrod. to Astrol., App., p. 344 — Oriental 
amethyst, cashew-nut, elexm, etc. Sec the nouns.— 
Oriental-pearl essence, see essence. -- Oriental plane- 
tree. Hoo jlane tree, / latanu s, ntid chinar-tree . — Orien- 
tal re^on, in zouyeoy., a division of the earth’s surface 
with rrferener to the distribution of animals and plants, 
comprising all of eoiitinental Asia nut included in tbe 
Paleuietic ii‘gion, and the islands zoologically related 
thereto. - Oriental shaneen. Heo shagreen.- Oriental 
sore, Harm) as Alepjto ulcer (which see, under ulcer). 

II. a. {cap. or 1. c*.] A native or an inhabi- 
tant of some eastern part of the world; an 
Asiatic. 

orientalise, r. t. See orienialkc. 
orientalism (o-ri-en'tal-izm), n. f= F. orien- 
laltsnie = Eg. oriental ismo : as oriental + -/.v/a.] 
1 . A characteristic of Eastern nations, as a 
mode of thought or (‘xpressioii, or a custom; 
also, such eharacteristies collectively; Eastern 
character or eharacteristies. 

Dragons are a sure mark of Orientalism. 

T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Toetry, Diss. L 



orientaliflm 

2. Knowledge of Oriental languages or litera- 
ture, Quarterly Itev. 

orientalist (o-n-en'tal-ist), n. [= F. orienta- 
lute = 8p. Pg. orienidliata ; uh oriental + -isf.] 

1 . [cap. or 1. c.] An inhabitant of some eastern 
part or the? world ; an Oriental. 

Who cati tell how far the orumtofiirtowerewonttoadorii 
their paniblcB? 

Le Clerc, (Comment on Job xlii. 14. (Lathmn.) 

2. [cap."] One who is versed in the languages 

and literature of the East : opposed to Oveulen- 
talist. • 

There Is not bo much dilTerenco Ijetween the literary and 
populai* dialects of Arabic as some European OrumtaliKtK 
have Bupposod. E. W, Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1. 2(iS. 

orientalityt (o^ri-en-taPi-ti), n. [< oriental + 
The quality of being oriental, or of ris- 
ing in the east. 

Whoso ftlie sun’s] revolution being regular, it hath no 
power nor efficacy peculiar from its mimtaUitn, but equal- 
ly disperseth his beanies unto all which equally, and in the 
same restriction, receive his lustre. 

Sir T. Bromie, Vulg. Err., vi. 7. 

orientalize (6-ri-on'tal-iz), v. t.\ prof, and pp. 
orientalized, ppr. orientalizing. [< F. orienta- 
liser; as oriental + -ize.'] To render oriental; 

’impart an oriental character to; conform to 
Oriental niannors or character. Also spelled 
orientalise. 

Constantino . . . transferred the seat of his government 
to Byzantium, and thus fixed the policy . . . ot oriental- 
izinu and dividing the empire. 

Scha/, Hist. Christ. Church, III. | 2. 

orientally (o-ri-on'tal-i), adr. 1. In the orient 
or oast. — 2. In acjcordance with Eastern cliar- 
actori sties or customs. 

orientate (6-ri-en'tat), r. ; pret. and pp. orien- 
tated, ppr. orientating. [< ML. ^orientatus, pp. 
of ^orientare, set toward the east: see orient, 
't’.] I. trans. 1. To turn or cause to turn to- 
ward th(' east ; cause to assume an easterly di- 
rection oras])Oct; orient; specifically, to place 
(a church) with its altar-chd toward the east, 
oee orient, r,, 2. — 2. To determine or ascertain 
the position of, especially with reference to the 
east; determine or fix the position or bearings 
of ; figuratively, to take one’s i)roper bearings 
mentally. — 3. To place, as a crystal, in such a 
position as to show clearly the true relation of 
the several parts. 

n. intrans, 1 , To assume an easterly direc- 
tion; turn or veer toward the east; specifically 
(eccles.), to bo so constructed that the end near- 
est the altar or high altar (ecclesiastically ac*- 
counted the eastern end) is directed toward a 
certain point of the compass ; especially, to be 
so placed that the conventional eastern end is 
directed toward the geographical east. 

The only two instances ... in which it rorientation] 
is departed from [in the Eastern Church] are those of 
Haghios (luorgios ... in Cret«, which orieiUateM north, 
ana of the Asuiiiatol ... in the Murea, which orientateg 
Boutli. J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 222. 

2. To worship toward the east; especially, to 
celebrate the eucharist in the eastward position 
— that is, facing the altar. 8eo eastward, a. 

orientation (o'^^ri-en-ta'shon), n. [< F. orienta- 
tion, < ML. *orieniatio(v-)’, < ^orientare, orient: 
see orientate, orient, v.'] 1. The act of turning 

or the state of being tnriio<l toward the east.. 
Specillcally — (a) The position of worshipers facing to- 
ward the east, or, in Christian worship. U>ward that end of 
a churcli which is known as the castorn end ; especially 
(ecclen X that position of a priest celebrating the eucharist 
in which he faces the altar ; the eastward position. 

W’lieve among the lower races suii-worship begins to 
consolidate itself in systematic ritual, the (trienlatwn of 
the worshipper and the temple becomes usual and dis- 
tinct E. B. Tylor, ITlm. Culture, II. 384. 

ifi) Such a position of a corpse in a grave that the head is 
toward the west apd the feet toward the east. 

Tlie same symbolism of east and west has taken shape 
in actual ceremony, giving rise to a series of practices 
concerning tlio posture of the dead in their graves ami the 
living ill their tem])les, practices which may be classed 
under tlie general heading of Orientation. 

n. Tyltyr, Prim. Culture, II. 382. 
(e) The construction oi position of a church so that it has 
that end which contains the chancel or sanctuary in the 
direction of the east. 

Tlu' very ancient pra(«tic«' of orientation In the building 
of ehuiehes can hardly be set aside as “a High Church 
piece of i)edantry.” Allusion to worship towards the east 
umv he found in the early liturgies and ('hurch fathers; 
and in this country, at least, orientation has been practised 
from the first introduction of Christianity into these Isl- 
ands <iown to tlie present time, with the interruption of 
the (Jreat Kehellimi. N, ami Q., 7th sor., Vll. 460. 

(d> Bence, the position of a building or of any object with 
reference to any ])oint of the compass 

The later builders of Thebes appear to hav<‘ hud no no- 
tion of orientation, but to have placed their buildings and 
tombs so us to avoid regularity, and facltig in every con- 
oeivable direction. J. Ferrfxmon, Hist. Arch., I. 96. 
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(e) Inenfit<3d., the position of a oiyital— of its faces, cleav- 
age-planes, optic axes or axes ox elastioity, etc.— defined 
with reference to certain assumed direotlons, especially 
those of the crystallographic axes. 

2. The process of determining the points of 
the co^ass, or the east point, in taking bear- 
ings. Hence — 8. The act of taking one’s men- 
tal bearings; ascertainment of one’s true posi- 
tion, as in a novel situation, or with reference 
to now ideas, new studies, etc,, as if by deter- 
mining the points of the compass. 

But let a man venture into an unfamiliar field, or where 


Ills results are not continually checked by experience, and 
all history shows that the most masculine intellect will 
ofttimes lose his orientation and waste his efforts in direc- 
tions which bring him no nearer to his goal, or even carry 
him entirely astray. C. S. Peirce, in Pop. Sci. Mo., Xll. 4. 

4. The process of determining direction or rela- 
tive position in general. 

Tympanic senBibltlty plays no role in auditive orienta- 
tion. Amer. Jour. Peyetuil., I. 610. 

6. In crystal,, the process of placing a crystal 
in proper position so as to show the relation of 
its planes to the assumed axes. — 6. In zoiil,, 
the faculty or instinct by whicli birds and other 
animals find their way home after being carried 
to a di stance. It is well illustrated by homing pigeons. 
(See limning.) A striking instance of orientation is also 
afforded by swallows. Thus, a swallow nesting in New 
England for example, and wintering in Panama, can re- 
turn U) the rafter in the bam whore its nest was the pre- 
vious year. All the regular and perio<lical migrations of 
birds imply the faculty of orientation. 

orientator (o'ri-en-ta-tor). w. [< orientate + 
-or.] An instrument usea for detenuiiiing the 
position of a church so that its chancel may 
])oint to the east. 

orientness (o'ri-ent-nes), w. The state of be- 
ing orient or bright ; luster; brightness: spe- 
cincally applied to diamonds. JJakluyfs ray- 
ages, III. 269. 

orifacial (or-i-fa'shal), a. [< L. os (or-), month, 
+ facies, fnae : Bee /adaf.] Noting the angle 
defined below. — Orifacial angle, in cranimn., the an- 
gle between the facial line of hamper and the plane of the 
lower surfaces of the upper teeth, 
orifext (or'i-feks), n, [An erroneous form of 
orifice (apparently simulating artifex with re- 
gard to artifice),"] An opening; aperture; ori- 
fice. 

All my entrails bathed 
III blood that straineth from their (vr\fex. 

Marlowe, Tamhurlaiiic, II., ill. 4. 
And yet the spacious breadth of this division 
Admits no oiyex for a point as subtle 
As Ariachne’s broken woof to enter. 

Shale., T. and C., v. 2. 161. 

orifice (or'i-fis), n. [Formerly also orifis; < F. 
orifice = Bp. Fg. orijieio = It. orifizio, orificio, 
< IjL. orificium, an opening, lit. the making of 
a mouth, < L. os (or-), mouth, + facerc, make.] 
An opening ; a mouth or aperture, as of a tube, 
pipe, or other similar object ; a perforation; a 
vent. 

Let me Bee the wuiiiid : 

This herb will stay the current, being hound 
Fust to the orifice. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iv. 2. 
Their mouths 

With hideous orifice gaped on us wide. 

Milton, P. L., vi. 677. 

Anal, aortic, atrial, cardiac, eBopbageal, etc., orifice. 

See the adjectives. 

orifiambt, orifiambet, n. See oriflnmme. 
orifiamme (or'i-flam), n, [Form(*rly also ori- 
fiamb,orifiamhe (and after ML.«?/n- 

fiantma)] < F. orifiamme, < ML. aurifiamma, < 
L. aurum, gold, + flamma, flame: see or^ and 
fiame.] 1. The banner of St. Denis, supposed 
to have been a plain red gonfalon — that, is, a 
banderole of two or three points attached to a 
lance, it was preserved In the abbey of St. Denis, near 
Paris, and in war was earrlod before the king of France as a 
consecrated flag (compare church banner, under church\ 
and as the special royal ensign. 

Sir Keynolde Oamyan baneret that daye bare the ory- 
ftambe, a speciall reliuue that the Frenshc Kynges vse to 
here before them in alle battayles. 

Fabyan, Chron., II., an. 1356. 
Press where ye see my white plume shine amidst the ranks 
of war, 

And he your orifiamme to-day the helmet of Navarre. 

Macaulay, Battle of Ivry. 

2. In her., a blue flag or banner charged with 
three golden fleurs-de-lis. 

Orig. An abbreviation of original and originally. 
origan (or'i-gan), n, [Formerly also organ, and 
organy, organic (see organ*^, orgariy^)] < ME. 
origanr, origon, < OF. (and F.) origan = It. ori- 
gano (cf. AB. organe), < L. origanum, origanon, 
Otiganus, < Gr. bgiyavov, bptym^r, also opti^avov, 
hpei^avm:, marjoram, the latter forms appar. sim- 
ulating a compound of 6pog (bpei-), mountain, + 
yavt>athtf be delighted, be glad, ydvog, bright- 
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origin 

ness.] A plant of the genus Origamm: mar- 
Joram; wild marjoram ; also, pennyroyal, Afcn- 
tha Pulegimi, 

Sowe origon whenne day and nyght Is longe 
Ylich^ and water it till it be spronge. 

PaUadiue, HuBhondrie (£. E. T. 8.), p. 184. 

Bathing her selfe in arigane and thyme. 

Spenser, F. I. ii. 40. 

Origanum (o-rig'a-num), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < Gr. opiyavov, marjoram: see origan.] A 
genus of labiate plants of the tribe Satureinew 
and the subtribe Menthoidqw, known by the 
usually two-flowered clusters crowded in heads 
with conspicuons involucrate bracts. There are 
about 80 Bpeoles, mainly of the Mediterranean re^on. 
They are shrubhy or herba- 
ceous perennials, with small 
undivided leaves, and glo- 
bose or cylindrical heads of 
fiuwers with their hractB 
often enlarged and colored 

0. mdgare, the wild marjo- 
ram, is gently tonic, diapho- 
retic, and emmenagogic, but 
at present little used. See 
marjoram, also dittany, 8, 
and hop-inafj(irain.—Oil of 
origanum, marjoranM)il. 

Origenism (or ' i - jen - 
izm), n. [< Qrigen (see 
dof.) + -ism.] Tbo 
opinions hold by or at- 
tributed to the Greek 
father Origon of Alex- 
andria (bom about A. D. 

185, died about 253). 

The main characteristics of 
Origeu's teaching were its 
union of philosophical spec 
ulation with Christian doc- 
trine and Its mystical and al- 
legorizing interpretation of 
Scripture. He insisted especially on the unity of all crea- 
tion ; he regarded Scripture as having generally a three- 
fold sense, literal, mural, and mystical ; he held the es- 
sential divinity and eternity of each person of the Trinity, 
but maintained that the Son is inferior to the Father and 
the Holy (Ihost to the Son; he was the first to formu- 
late the orthodox doctrine of eternal generation ; he re- 
jected prayer to (Jhrist, though he defended prayer in the 
name of Ondst ; he regarded all sin as proceeding from a 
voluntary and moral self-determination to evil ; he held 
that the human soul of Christ preexisted with other hu- 
man souls; that tlie soul came into the body as a penalty 
for sin in a preexistent state ; and he believed in a further 
moral progress and development after the present life, and 
defended as a probable opinion the restoration and final 
salvation of all men and of the fallen angels. 

Origenist (or'i-jen-ist), w. [< Origen (see def.) 
+ -wt] 1 . A follower of Origeii of Alexandria ; 
one who held or professed to hold the doctrines 
held by or attributed to Origen. — 2. A mem- 
ber of a sect mentioned by Epiphanius as fol- 
lowers of some unknown person named Origen. 
Ho attributes shameful vices to them^ but sup- 
plies no further information concerning them. 

Origenistic (or'^i-je-nisMik), a. [< Origenist + 
-*c.] Belonging to, held by, or characteristic 
of Origen or the Origenists, or their opinions. 
Encyc. ifn7.,^IIl. 796. 

origin (or'i-jin), n.' [< OF. origine, also orine, 
ourinc, F. origine == Sp. origen = Pg. origem 
= It. origine, < L. origo (origin-), beginning, 
source, birth, origin, < oriri, nse: see orient.} 

1. Beginning of existence; rise or first mani- 
festation ; first stage or indication of being or 
existence. 

The origin and commoncement of his grief 
Sprung from neglected love. 

Shak., Hamlet, ill. 1. 185. 

T think ho would have set out just as ho did, with the 
or^n of ideas : the proper starting-post of a grammarian 
who is to treat of their signs. 

Tooke, Diversions of Parley, 1. ii 

2. That from which anything derives its being 
or nature ; source of being or existence ; cause 
or occasion ; fountain ; source ; as, the origins 
of a nation. 

These great Orbs, thus radically bright^ 
Primitive Founts, and Origine of JJght. 

Solomon, i. 

3. Hence, parentage ; ancestry; pedigree; ex- 
traction; birth. 

Their birth — wherein they are not guilty, 

Since nature cannot choose his origin. 

Shak., Hamlet, L 4. 26. 

How convenient it would be to many of our great men and 
great families of doubtful origin, could they have the privi 
lege of the heroes of yore, who, whenever their eWpn wns 
involved in obscurity, modestly announced themselves de 
scended f mm a god. Imoing, Knickerbocker, p. 166'- 

4. In math., the fixed starting-point from which 
measurement or motion starts ; specifically, 
analyt. geom., the point from which the cofir- 
dinates are measured. — 6. IxLanat.: (a) The 
proximal, larger, or more fixed one of the two 
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ends or attachments of a muscle ; the part or 
place whence a muscle usually acts; opposed 
to (d) The root or beginning of a 

nerve in the brain or spinal cord. Cranial nerves 
tiave two origins the apparent or superficial origin, at 
the point where they leave the brain, and the real or deep 
origin, the groups of ganglion-cells to which their roots 
can be traced.-- Oertmcate of origin. See certijieate.— 
Domicile of origin. See domieae, 2.— Origin of a vec- 
tor, the position of the point displaced by a vector.-^ 
Origin of species. See Pedal orii^ see 

pedaL 

originfi [< origin^ n. Of. originate,'] I, trans. 
To mve rise to: originate; initiate. 

IL intrans. To arise ; originate. 

This proverb origined whilest England and Wales were 
at deadly feudo. Puller, Worthies, Cardigan, III. 620. 

originable (o-rij'i-na-bl), a, [< origin(ate) + 


-aole.] Capable of tieiag originated, 
original (o-rij'i-nal), a. and w. [< ME. original, 
< OF. (and F.) original, onginel = Sp. origi- 
nal = It. originate, < LL. onginalis, primitive, 
original, < h, origo {origin-), beginning, source, 
origin: soo origin,'] La. 1. Pertaining to the 
origin or beginning; initial ; primal ; first in or- 
der ; preceding all others ; as. the original state 
in which man was created ; tiie original edition 
of a book. 

Thus male no reason well forsake 
That thilko sinne wiginal. 

Gower, Conf. Ainant., v. 

Concerning the arigitial Language of Spain, it was, with- 
out any Controversy, the Baseuencc or ('antabrian. 

Unwell, Letters, 11. 60. 

The original question was, Whether Ood hath forbidden 
the giving any worship to himself by an image ? 

Stillingjleet. 

2. Pertaining to or characteristic of the first 
or earliest stage or state of anything; first or 
earlier as opposed to later; primeval; primi- 
tive; pristine. 

His form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appear'd 
IvOBs than archangel ruin'd. Milton, I*. L., i. 502. 

3. Having the power to initiate or suggest new 
thoughts or combinations of thought; creative, 
as author, artist, iihilosopher, etc.: as, an origi- 
nal genius. 

He [Henryson] had studied Chaucer with the ardour 
and Insight of an original mind. 

T. H. Ward, English I’oets, I. 137. 

4. Produced directly by an author, artist, or 
authority ; not copied, imitated, translated/ or 
transcribed: as, the original document; the 
original Greek text; the original painting. 

In the author's original copy there were not so many 
chasms as appear in the book. Swift, Tale of a Tub, Apol. 


This same progeny of evils comes 
IJom our debate, from our dissension ; 

We are their parents and arwinal, 

Shak,, M. N. D., 11. 1. 117. 

Where our original is known, we are the less confident ; 
among strangers we trust fortune. B, Jonson, Discoveries. 

She is really a good sort of woman, in spite of her low 
anginal, SmdUeU. 

3. That from which anything is derived; source 
of being or existence ; causo ; occasion. 

O glotonyc, full of uursednesse ; 

O cause first of our coiifusioun, 

O original of our dampnacioun, 

Til Crist had bought us with his blood ngayn 1 

Chauker, Pardoner's Tale, 1. 38. 

External material things, tis tlie objects of sensation, and 
the operations of our own miiuls within, as tlie objects of 
reflection, are to me the only originaU from whence all our 
ideas take their beginnings. 

Locke.^ Human Understanding, II. i. § 4. 

4. A primary stock or type from which varie- 
ties have been developed : as, the dhole of In- 
dia is supposed to have been the original of the 
dog. — 6t. Earliest condition; primal or primi- 
tive state ; pristine condition, resources, etc. 

Fish will returne an honest gaine, besides all other ad- 
uantages, her treasures hailing yet neuer beone opened, 
nor her originals wasteil, consumed, nor abused. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 187. 

His darling sons, 

Hurl'd headlong to partake with us, shall curse 
Their frail original and faded bliss, 

Faded so soon. Milton, I*. L., ii. 875. 

6. First form ; archetype ; that whiidi is copiori, 
imitated, transcribed, or translated. Specifically 
--(a) A person portrayed ; a person as distinguished from 
his iKirtiait, or from any work for which he serves us 
model or artistic motive. 

But here, sir, here is the picture— . . . Tliore, sir (flings 
It to him), and be assured I throw tlie original from my heart 
as easily. Sheridan, The Hivuls, iv. 2. 

(b) A work of art as first produced, and contradistinguished 
from a replica or duplicate made by the artist himself, and 
from a copy, mechanical reprodmstion, or Imitation, (c) 
A writing, document, or literary production, as distin- 
guished from a transcription, pai-aphrase, modernization, 
or translation ; also, the language in which a work was 
first composed. 

Ere this time the Hebrew tongue might have boon 
gained, that the Scriptures may now he road in their «>wn 
original. Milton. 

Compare this translation with the onirinal, I the reader] 
will find that the three first stanzas are rendered almost 
word for word, and not only with the same elegance, but 
with the same short turn of expression. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 229. 

7. A person who prodiiccH a novel and unique 
impression; a person of marked individuality 
of character; an eectmtric jierson; an oddity. 

A man may bo an orifrinal. Wgeluuieg, Plain Dealer. 

Mr. Duggett, the gi'oatcst irriffinal in low comedy that 
has ever yet appeared. Lite of Quin (reprint 1887), p. 10, 


Afterwards dishonestly r^rintod as an original article. 

Sumner, Hon. John Pickering. 

Hence — 6. Fresh; novel; new; striking; never 
before thought of or used : as, an original idea 
or plan; an original invention. 

Abbreviated orig. 

Original bills in equity. See Original cer- 
tainty. the certainty of an intuitive or self-evident truth. 

- Original charter, Invoice, Jurisdiction, key. See the 
nouns.— OrlCdnal line, plane, or point, in persp., a line, 
plane, or point referrea to the original object.— Original 
package, position. Seethe nouns.— Original qualities, 
primary qualities, in the sense given to that term oy Ixicke ; 
qualities wliich are in the things themselves, whetlior they 
are perceived or not. — Original Beceders. See seceder. — 
Orljdnal sin. see sin,— Original writ, in law, a man- 
datory letter issuing out of the Court of (fhancory, which 
was the beginning or foundation of an action at common 
law. Also applied to legal process for reviewing errors 
and some other purposes. Tlie term is used in contradls- 
tinction to mesne process or judicial imt.=sSyn. 1. Oniui- 
nal. Native, Indigenous, Aboriginal. The original inhabi- 
tants of a country are ttiose who were there first, whether 
native or not. Tiie native inhabitants of a countiy are those 
who wore bom there, as opposed to immigrants or those 
foreign-born. Indigenous sounds somewhat strange as 
applied to races, because the actual origination of a race 
in a given region is mrely asserted or discussed ; the word 
is often used literally of vegetable products native to a 
region, and sometimes metaphorically of feelings native 
to man : as such it is opposed to exotic : as, the tiotato is 
believed to be indigenous, or native, to Peru. Aboriginal 
is used of human beings ; the aboriginal inhabitants of a 
country are those that are found occupying the oountry by 
civlllacd discoverers : the North American Indians were 
the aboriffines or aboriginal inhabitants of the country, 
but are believed to havebeen preceded by a race not them- 
selves indigenous, nor perhaps the original occupants of 
the soil. primary. —Z. Inventive, creative. 

n. n. If. Origin; Bourcu; starting-point; 
first issue ; beginning. 

It hath its original from much grief, fi-om study and 
perturbation of the brain. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., L 2 . 131. 


originality (p-rij-i-naFi-ti), n. [< F. origina- 
lite = Sp. origmalUiad = i*g. originalidadr = 
It. originalUd, <. MIj. *originaUta{t-)H, < LL, ori- 
ginalis, original: see original.] 'Fhe quality or 
state of being original. (») The quality of being 
first-hand; nuUienticity; genuineness: iiH,tln} originality 
of a painting, (h) The quality of being novel, new, or 
fresh; novelty; newness; freshness, (c) The power of 
originating or producing new thoughts, or uncommon 
comliinatioiis of thought; distinct intellectual iticllvidu- 
allty. 

What we call originufifg setmis not so much anything 
peculiar, much less anything odd, Init that quality in a 
man which touches liiiniati nature at most i)oints of its 
circumference, whicli reinvigorates the consciousness of 
our own fwiwers by recalling and confimiiiig our own un- 
valued sensations and perceptions, gives classic shape to 
our own aniorplums inuiginings, and adequate utterance 
to our own stammering oonceptions or emotions. 

Lowell, Among my Itooks, 2d ser., p. 2«3. 

originally !• At first; at 

the origin; at an early period. 

For what originallg otiiers writ 
May be so well disguis’d and so improv'd, 

That with s<une justice it may pass for yours. 

Itoscminnon, tr. of Horace’s Art of l*oetry. 

Our club consisted originally of fifteen. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 132. 

2. From the beginning or origin ; from the first. 

Wo have all naturally an equal right to the tlironc ; we 

are all lyriginallg equal. Goldsmith, Vicar, xix. 

3. As first author, creator, or inventor ; hence, 
ill a novel or characteristically individual man- 
ner. 

originalness (p-rij'i-nal-nes), n. The quality or 
state of being’ original. Johmon. 
originant Cd-riJ'i-nant), a. [< Mlj.*originan{ 1 -)h, 
ppr. of begin, originate: see origi- 

nate.] Tending to originate; original. Ii. Wd- 


Some of our people that are dead took the original of 
their death here. Mourt's Journal, In Appendix to New 
lEiiglond’s Memorial, p. 349. 

Hence — 2t. Parentage; ancestry; pedigree; 
descent; 4orivatioii; extraction; birth. 


lianin. 

originary (o-rij'i-na-ri), a. [= F. onginairr = 
Hp. Pg. It. orignuirio, < LL. originarius, ori- 
ginal, native. < L. origo {origin-), origin : see 
origin.] 1. I’l-imitive ; original. 


oriole 

Bemember I am built of clay, and must 
liesolve to my originary dust 

Sandys, Paraphrase of Job. 

Without originary title to Palestine, they conceived that 
it became theirs by his arbitrary bestowment 

New I*rinoeton Rev., I. 34. 

2. Productive; causing existence. 

The production of animals in the originary way requires 
a certain degree of warmth. G. Cheyne, Philos. ITinclples. 

originate (o-ri.f i-nat), v . ; nret. and pp. origi- 
nated, ppr. originating. [< ML. ^originatus, pp. 
of ^originnre (> It. originarc = Sp. Pg. originar), 
begin, originate, < L. origo {origin-), origin: 
see origin.] I. trans. 1. IV) give rise or ori- 
gin to; supply or constitute the beginning or 
commencement of; initiate; set going; bring 
to pass; bring into existence; occasion; cause; 
create, artistically or intellectually; produce; 
invent. 

The superior class, hesides minor distinctions that arise 
locally, originates everywhere a supplomenlai'y class of 
personal aoherents who ore mostly also warriors. 

B. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 288. 

2t. To designate or describe as taking (its) be- 
ginning; derive; deduce. 

The holy story originates skill and knowledge of arts 
from flod. 

Waterhouse, Apology for Ijcaming (1063), p. 9. {Latham.) 

II. intrans. To arise; take (its) rise; find a 
starting-point or source ; begin. 

In the genus Verbascum, hybrids are supposed to have 
often originated in a state Of nature. 

Darwin, DilTerent Forms of Flowers, p. 70. 

origination (o-rij-i-na'shon ), n. [ = It. origina- 
zione, < ]j. originatio{v-), source (sc. of words, 
etymology), < (ML.) *originar€, begin, < origo 
(origin-), beginning, source, origin : see origin.] 
1. The act of bringing into existence; crea- 
tion; production; invention; causation. — 2. 
The act of arising or beginning or coming into 
existence ; derivation or commencement of be- 
ing or existence; begiiming; first stage or state. 

A rare instance or two of the origination of fever and 
ague in this [New England] neighborhood may be found 
In recent medical records. 

0. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life,p. 207. 

3. Starting-point; point of derivation or de- 
parture. 

The nerves at their origi.natiim from the brain are sup- 
posed to be of much more vivid peroewtlon than they are 
at their extremities. Goldsmith, Criticisms. 

4. Mode of production or bringing into being. 

This oruen is propagated liy animul parents, to wit but- 
terflies, after the common onginatiun of all caterpillars. 

Ray. 

origlnati'Ve (o-rij'i-na-tiv), a. f< originate + 
-ire.] Having power to originate or bring into 
existence; creative; inventive. 

originatively (y-rij'i-na-tiv-li), adr. In an 
originative manner; so as to originate. 

ori^nator (o-rij'i-na-tor), n. [= Pk- origina- 
dor = It. originatorr, < ML. ^originator, < *ori- 
ginarr, begin: see origination,] One who ori- 
giiial-es. 

OriginOUSt (o-rij'i-nus), a. [< itrigin + -owa<.] 
Same as original, 2. 

What, wisps [of straw on the legs) on your weddiug-day, 
zoii ' this is right 

Originous (Uay, and Clay o' Kilhorn too ! 

R. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, i. 2. 

orignal (o-rig'nal), n. [= F. orignal (Cuvier); 
KU})posed’ to be of Airier. Ind. origin.] The 
American moose, AIits amirirana, one of whose 
forriK'r t(K*hiiical naim's was ('err us orignal. 

It were to 1)1) wished that Naturalists wh(» arc acquaint- 
ed with the ronne and elk of Euroiie, and who may here- 
after visit the noitlieni parts of Aineriea, would examine 
well the animals ealled there by the names of grey and 
black moose, cai’ibou, orignal and elk. 

Jrffrrson, Notes on Virginia (1787), p. 88. 

orillion, orillon (o-iirypu), n. [< F. orillon, 
oretllon, alniomlH of the ears, mumps, in fort, 
orillion, < oriullr, car: sei' onillette.] In /or/., a 
rounding of earth, faced with a wall, raised on 
the sliouldm* of those bastions that liavc cast^- 
matcH, to cover the cannon in the retired flank, 
and ])r<*v(mt their being dismounted. 

oriloget, n. A Midille Euglisli form of horologe. 

OrinsQt, n. An obsolete fonn of nrnial. 

orinasal (o-ri-na'zal), a. and n. [< \j. os {or-), 
tlu* mouth, + nasiis, the nose: see fiasal.] I. 
a. Pertaining to both the nose ami the tnonih. 

II. b. See the quotation. 

If the nasal passage is left djkmi at all, the vowel is “na- 
«:ilized," and as It resounds paitly in the nose and paitly 
in th(i mouth it becomes an onnasal. 

lincgc. lint, XXll. 883. 

oriolt, n. An ohsolete form of orti l. 

oriole (o'ri-dl), n. [< OF. oriol = lY. anrioJ = 
Sp. oriol = Pg. onolo (NL. Oriolus), oriole, lit. 



orioto 

golden, < L. aureoUM, golden, gilded: see aure- 
ole, and c£. oriel. The F. lotiot, OP, loHo#, lo- 
rion, are variant forms, with the attracted oef . 
article le, /^] 1. A bird of Europe, Oriolus 
galbula, so called from its rich yellow color 



European Oriole (Oriolus g'allmtn). 

massed with black; also, any bird of the fam- 
ily Oriolidw, The common Indian oriole ia 0. ktmdoo, 
and many aimilar birds are found in the Oriental, Eihlo* 

S ian, and Australian regions. 

1 . Any American hangnest of the family Icte- 
ridw and subfamily JeterinWy as the Baltimore 
oriole and orchard-oriole. These birds belong to an 
entbroly different family from orioles properly so called, 



BHituuore Oriole Iftterus galbula). 

and Indeed to a different series of passerine birds, and they 
are exclusively A 4 ierican. Tlicy are sometimes dlsiln- 
guisbed as Am«rimn orUdeg. The species are numerous, 
mostly of beautiful yellow or orange and black coloration. 
See cTchard’oriole. 

The oridU drifting, like a flake of fire 
Rent by a whirlwind from a blazing spire. 

0. W. Ilwineg, Spring. 

Hooded oriole. See hooded. 
oriole-tanager (6'ri-ol-tan^a-j6r), n. A tana- 
ger of the genus Tachyphonus, 

OrioUdSB (d-ri-ori-de), w. pU [NL., < Oriolus 
+ -ida?,] A family of corviform oscinc passe- 
rine birds, typified by the genus Oriolus; the 
Old World orioles or gulden thrushes : so called 
from the characteristic yellow color of the plu- 
mage. The OridUdce are almost exclusively a tropical 
family of Old World birds, related to the crows. They 
are specially numerous in the Oriental, Australian, and 
Kthiopian regions, only one occurring in FAirope. There 
are about 40 species, of several genera besides Oridug. The 
family is divisible into two subiamiUes, OrMime and PtUo‘ 
norhunchinmy or oridles proper and bower-birds, 

Oriolus (o-ri'p-lus), n, [NL.,< OF. oriol, oriole : 
see oriole. Ji A genus of orioles: formerly ap- 
plied with little discrimination to many yellow 
birds of both hemispheres, now restricted to 



The Constellation Urlon. 
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Oriolus 

cal of the Oriolidw* See first out under 
Orion (6-ri^on), n, [< L. Orion, < Gr/ Qpi(>fv, the* 
constellation Orion, in myth, a hunter of this 
name transferred to the sky.] 1. A constel- 
lation situated in the southern hemisphere 
with respect to the ecliptic, but the equinoc- 
tial crosses it nearly in the middle. This con- 
stellation is represented by the figure of a giant with a 
sword by his side. It contains seven stars whioh are very 
conspicuous to the naked eye ; four of these form a quad- 
rangle, and the other three are situated in the middle of 
it in a straightline, forming what is called the PettorOirdle 
of Orion. They are also popularly called Jaeob’g-staf, Our 
Lady'g umndy the Yard-wandf etc. Orion also contains a 
remarkable nebula. See cut in preceding column. 

Const thoii hind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose 
the bands of Orion t Job xxxvill. 81. 

2. In entom,, a genus of oerambycid beetles, 
with two South American species, founded by 
Guerin in 1843. 

Oriskany sandstone. See sandstone. 
orismolo^C (q-ris-mo-loj'ik), a. [< orismolog-y 
+ -ic.] Pertaining *to orismolojo^. 
orisxnolofldcal (5*«is-mo-loj'i-kM), a. [< oris- 
mologic ^ -aZ.] Same as orismolonic. 
orismoloffy (or-is-mol'^ji), n. [Frop. Vioris- 
nwlogyy the form orismology beiim due to F. 
orismologiCy prop, horismologie, < wr. 6piap6gy a 
bounding, defining (< Spil^eiv, bound: see hori- 
zon), + -Aoy/a, < %^eiv, speak : see -ology."] The 
science of aefiniug or explaining technical 
terms; lexicography applied to scientific no- 
menclature and terminology, 
orison (or'i-zqn), n. [Early mod. E. also orai- 
son, oraizon;‘< ME. orisoun, oresun, oreisotiu, 
orcisun, urdsun, < AP. oreisou, uremin, oraisun, 
OF. oraison, F. oraisoHy speech, prayer, oration, 
< L. oratio{n-), speech, prayer, oration: see 
oration. "] A prayer. 

Whan the gcale man was come to the awter, he turned 
to the peple, and seido, ** Keire lordes, now may ye so that 
some of yow be goode men, when thourgh youre prayers 
and origoung oure lorde hath shewdo this grete myraclo.’* 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), 1. 9S. 

Nymph, In thy arigong 
Be all my sins remember'd. 

Shak.y Hamlet, ill. 1. 88. 

Lowly they bow’d adoring, and began 
Their origom, each morniiig duly paid. 

Milton, P. L., V. 145. 

orisontf, n. A Middle English form of horizon. 
orizaba-root, n. See jaUip. 
ork^t, n. See ore. 

ork‘4, w. [< Ia. orea (> OP. orce), a butt, tun: 
see orca^.] A pitcher. [Rare.] 

One bad them fill an (rrke of Bacchus water. 

Iligtorie of Albino and JSellama (1G88). (Nares.) 

orkynt, W. [For ^orkin (?), < orF-^.] A pitcher. 
[Rare.] 

They that goo about to bye an yerthon potte or vessell 
for an orkyn dooo knoeke vpon it with their knuecle. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 91. 

orlaget, n. A Middle English fonn of orlogcy 
horology, 

orle (6rl), w. K OF. orle, ourle, F. orle = Sp. Pg. 
orla, ahem, = It. orlo, ahem, border, < ML. orlus, 
m., orla, f., for **orulus, m„ *^orula, f., dim. of L. 
or«, border, margin, coast.] 1. Ih/wr.: (a)Abear- 
ing, usually considered as a subor- 
dinary, like a border but not reach- 
ing the edge of the escutcheon, so 
that the field is seen outside of it 
as well as within, it is usually half the 
width of the border. It may be cunsiderod 
as an inesoutcheon voided of the field, and in 
some early treatises is called a/alge egeutch- 
•on. Qt) A baud of small objects 
taking the form of an orle : as, an orle of mul- 
lets. It is more commonly blazoned t» orle 
(which see, below), (c) A circlet set upon a 
helmet, which supports 
the crest and is often 
used in modem herald- 
ry without the helmet, 
furnishing the only 
support or base for the 
crest. It is supposed to be 
a bourrelet of sif k, twisted of 
the two tinctures, tlie prin- 
cipal metal and the pnnei- 
pal color of the esouioh^n. « . , ^ 

O wivv, . Buckler of n^or izth century. 

a. The rim of a shield ; ^ ^ 

especially, the metal 

rim of a shield composed of wood, osier, or the 
like, and visible as a projecting rim on its face. 
—8. In (M^ch.y same as orle, placed round 

the escutcheon, leaving the middle of the field vacant or 
occupied by something else : said of a number of small 
bearin^afways eight in number unleat their number la 


\ , 

Ortoailiim fi. [< F. Orl^nime; 

as Orleans ^4smA The political principles or 
ambitions of the Orleanlsts; adherence to the 
dynastic claims of the Orleanists* 

Orleanist (fir'lf-an-ist), n. and a. K F. OrUa- 
niste; as Orleans + -i«Z.] I. n. In French poli- 
tics, nn adherent of the princes of the Orleans 
family. The family is descended from a younger brother 
of Louis XIV., and has furnished one sovereign, Louis 
Bhilippe (who reigned 1880-48). 

IT. a. Favorable to the Orleans family and 
their dynastic claims. 

The price of the surrender of an Orleanigt alliance with 
the Queen was the promise of England to Support a Bour- 
bon allianoe. Quarterly Jtev., uXLVl. 117. 

orlegdt, n. A Middle English form of horologe. 
orlegert,n. [< + -cri. Qt.horologerf] A 

horologer. 

orlet (dr'let), n, [< OF. orlet, ourlet, dim. of orle, 
ourle, a border: see orZe.] 1. A boss, stud, or 
some similar protuberance. — 2. Specifically, in 
arch., a fillet under the ovolo of a capital. Also 
orle. When the fillet is at the top or bottom of 
a shaft, it is called a cincture. 
orloget. n. A Middle English form of horologe. 
orlop (Or'lop), n, [Formerly orlope, orelop, and 
overlie; < jD. overloop, an orlop, oeek of a ship, 
lit. a running over, Cover, over, + loopen, run: 
see over and leap^, lope^, and of. overleap.) 
Naut., the deck below the berth-deck in a ship, 
where the cables were formerly coiled. 
Ormazd, Ormtizd (fir'mazd, -muzd), n. [Pers. 
Ormazd, Ormuzd, OPers. Auramazda, < Zend 
Ahuro-Mazdao (= Skt. ^Asura-Medhas), Ahnra- 
Mazda^ wise lord.] In the Zoroastrian religion 
of ancient Persia, the spirit of good : opposed 
to Ahriman, the spirit of evil. Ho is life and light, 
the representative of order, law, and purity. He wages an 
unceasing waiiare with Ahriman. Also Oromagdeg, Oro- 
mazdeg. 

ormer (6r'mer), n. [< F. ormier, an ormor, ear- 
shell, sea-ear, < ML. auris maris, sea-ear, equiv. 
to F. oreille do mcr, ‘sea-ear*: oreillc, oar; dc, 
of; mer, sea: see auricle, de‘^, mcreK) An ear- 
shell or sea-ear; an abalone or haliotid ; a largo 
marine shell of the t&mily Haliotidw : fonnerly 
a local English (Channel Islands) name of //. 
tuberculata, more fully called Guernsey ormer, 
or Guernsey ear-shell, which is abundant there 
and is used as food. See cut under abalone. 
onnolu (6r'in6-l6), n. [Also, as F., or moulu ; < 
F. or moulu, lit. ‘ground gold*: or, gold; moulu, 
pp. of moudre, < L. niolere, grind: see or^ and 
mill^.) 1, Gold-leaf prepared for gilding bronze, 
brass, or the like. Hence— -2. Gilded bronze 
prepared for metal mountings of elegant furni- 
ture and similar decorative purposes. — 3. Fine 
brass, somethnes colored and treated with lac- 
quer to give it brilliancy ; used for imitation 
jewelry, chandeliers, and similar fine metal- 
work. 

ormolu-vamish (6r ' mo -is - vlir ^ nish), w. An 
imitation gold-vamish. * F. If. Knight. 
onnonde (dr'mund), n. One of certain Irish 
silver coins, collectively called (h'wonde money, 
rudely struck, chiefly from plate, and issued in 
July, 1643, by the authority of Charles I. piecea 
of the value of 6$., 2s, 6d., Is,, 6a. (figured in cut), id., Sd., 



An^nt, an Orle 
vert. 





Obverse. Reverse. 

Onnonde. (SUe of the original.) 

and 2d. were coined. The name is current among numis- 
matists because these coins were formerly supposed to 
have been issued during the Irish vioeroyalty of the Duke 
of Ormonde; hut the coins, thoimh current during his 
term of office; were actually issued before it. 

Ormosia (6r-mo'si-a), n. [NL, (Jackson, 1810), 
so called from the snape of the pods ; < Gr, bpjmf 
a chain, necklace.] A genus of trees of the or- 
der Leguminosm and the tribe Sophorem, having 
the style involute at the apex, the stigma in- 
trorsely lateral, and a compressed two-valved 
wingless pod. There are about 21 species, natives of 
tropical America and Asia. They bear pinnate leaves with 
rigid leaflets, white, lilac, or darh-purple flowers in termi- 
nal panicles, and shining scarlet or bioolored seeds, with 
tough curving stalks. From the use made of the seeds, the 
species, especially 0. dasycarpa, are called nseklaee-tree. 
Bee bead-tree, 2, coral bean (under heanl), and neeklaee-tree. 
omt (6rn), V, t, K ME. omen, oumen , < OF. omer, 
F. omer ss Sp. Fg. omar as It. omare, adorn, < 
L. omare, fit out, equip, adorn, ornament. C£. 
adorn, ornament, etc.] To ornament; adom* 


OKU 

And XIoon itif h th« hooli ettoe JeniMleiii newe cmytig^ 
dottn fro heiieiie ma«d redi of God m a wyf oumed to hir 
hoiboiide. Eev. xxl 2. 

God Btered vp prophetejL and omed his ohirohe with 
great glory* «/oge» Expoi. of Daniel, Argument, ii. 

onutmoilt (6r'iiarTnent)^ n, [< ME. ornament^ 
omementy ournement, < OP. orneinentjY, omement 
s= Sp. Pg. It omammto^ < L. ornamentum^ equip- 
ment, apparatus, furniture, trappings, adorn- 
ment, embellisliment,< omare, equip, adorn: see 
or/t.] 1. Any accessory, adjunct, or trapping 
that serves for use or for both use and adorn- 
ment, or such accessories, a(^uncts, or trap- 

S ings collectively; hence, equipment, vesture, 
ress, attire, etc. Thua in the Cathollcon Anglloum 
(1488X the omanutntsqfthe bed (ornamenta lecti) are enu« 
merated aa the pillow, bolster, bedclothes, etc. ; and in ec- 
clesiastical usage all accessories used in divine worship, as 
the holy vessels, the.flttingattf the altar and chancel, the 
vestments of the clergy and choir, the font, coronw, etc., 
are called ornaments. 

There in 'was a Vessel of Gold, fulle of Manna, and 
Clothinges and Oumements and the Tabernacle of Aaron. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 85. 
Can a maid forget her ornaments, or a bride her attire? 

Jer. il. 82. 

The golden ornaments that were before the temple. 

1 Mac. i. 22. 

Gome, tailor, let us see these ornaments; 

Lay forth the gown. Shak., T. of the S., iv. 8. 61. 

2. Something added as an embellishment; that 
which embellishes or adorns ; whatever lends 
or is intended to lend grace or beauty to that 
to which it is added or belongs, as a jewel, a 
rhetorical embellishment, etc. 

The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit. 1 Pet. lil. 4. 
God bless my ladies ! are they all in love, 

That every one her own hath garnished 
With such bedecking ornaments of praise? 

Shalc.,L. L. L.,ii. 1. 78. 

3. An honorary distinction; a decoration; a 
mark of honor. 

Approved oft in perils manifold, 

Which he atchiev'd to his great ornament. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. ii. 39. 
Then judge, great lords, if I have done amiss ; 

Or whether that such cowards ought to wear 
This ornament of knighthood (the garter], yea, or no. 

Skak., 1 Hon. VI., Iv. 1. *29. 

4. One who adds luster to one’s sphere or sur- 
roundings : as, he is an ornament of his profes- 
sion. 

Gracious Lavinia, Rome's rich ornament. 

Shak., Tit. And., 1. 1. 62. 

6. Embellishment or adornments collectively 
or in the abstract ; adornment ; ornamentation ; 
decoration: as, a thing suitable for either use 
or ornament. 

So it is not with me as with that Muse, 

Stirr'd by a painted beauty to his verse, 

Who heaven itself for ornament doth use. 

Shak., Sonnets, xxi. 
Six wings he wore, to shade 
His lineaments divine ; the pair that clad 
Each shoulder broad came mantling o'er his breast 
With regal ornament. Muton, P. L. , v. 280. 

6. Outward appearance ; mere display. 

The world is still deceived with ornament. 

Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 74. 

Key ornament Same as /ret 2 . — Klmmerldge-coal 
ornamenta, jewelry for the person, necklaces, etc., often 
found in tumuli in the north of England, composed of 
the material known as Kimmeridge shale, associated 
with pieces of bone and similar materials, and often very 
delicately formed. They vary in epoch from a purely 
Celtic to a Roman-British period. —OmamentB rubric, 
the rubric immediately preceding Morning Prayer in the 
present English Book of Ck>mmon Prayer (1662). It directs 
that “such Ornaments of the Churoh, and the Ministers 
thereof, at all times of their Ministrations, shall be re- 
Wned and be in use, as were in this Church of England, 
by the Authority of Parliament, in the Second Year of the 
Reign of King Edward the Sixth.** Controversy as to the 
lawful ritual of the Church of England has centered for 
matw years around the question whether tlio ornaments 
nibrjc is still in force. The decisions of the ecclesiastical 
and law courts on the subject have varied, and have not 
succeeded in putting an end to the controversy or in en- 
forcing uniformity of usage. sSyn. Embellishment, adorn- 
ment. See adorn. 

omailiBXlt (dr'narment), v. t [< F. ornamenter^ 
OF . ornementer = Sp. Pg. ornamentar; from the 
noun.] To adorn; deck; embellish: as, to or- 
nament a building with sculpture or painting. 

SyxL Adam, Ornanusnt, Decorate, etc. See adorn. 
omamental (6r-nj^men'tal), a. and w. [= F, 
ornamental = It. omamentale; as ornament + 
I. a. Of the nature of an ornament; 
serving as an ornament; of or pertaining to 
ornament or decoration; adding or lending 
beauty, grace, or attractiveness : as, ornamen- 
.i^PP^bdages ; neither useful nor ornamental. 
"^Onuunnitu oountarpolnt, in musk, counterpoint of 
or Irregular character: opposed to strkt or simple 
f y fwyoinf.— 110t6. In mwdo. See acces- 
^ WAS, under noCsi. 
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ILf An accessory; an embellishment; an 

adornment. 

In the time of the aforesaid William Heiworth, the 
Cathedral of Lichfield was in the vertioall height thereof, 
being (though not augmented in the essentials) beautified 
in the ornamentals thereof. Fullrr, Ch. Hist., IV. ii. 65. 

ornamentalist (6r-Tia-meu'tal-ist), n. [< or- 
namental + -isf.] (iiio who* 18 versed In orna- 
mentation ; an artist who devotes himself es- 
pecially to executing details of ornament. 

The few Mantuan sculptors known after his day were 
omamentalists in marble or stucco. 

C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 228. 

oraameiltally (6r-na-men'tal-i), ado. In an 
omamental manner; by way of ornament or 
embellishment ; as regards ornamentation, 
ornamentation (dr'-'na-men-ta'shon), w. [< or- 
nament + -ation.] 1. The act or process of 
ornamenting or of producing ornament. — 2. 
Ornament in general; the whole mass of orna- 
ment applied to an object or used in combi- 
nation: as, the ornamentation of a building. — 
3. In zoiH., the colors, markings, hairs, spines, 
etc., on the surface of an animal, it is some- 
times distinguished from smdpture, but properly includes 
it. The characters of the ornamentation are generally 
only of specific value (though they may aid in distinguish- 
ing groups), owing to tlie fact that similar ornaments are 
often found In related species. See cut under JUUesia. 
Omamenter (6r'na-men-U*r), n. [< ornament 
+ -cri.j One who* ornaments or decorates; a 
decorator. 

ornamentist (6r'na-men-ti8t), w. [< ornament 
4* An ornainenter; a decorator. Encyc. 

Brit, X. 668. 

Omatet (6r-nat')» n. t. [< L. pp. of or- 

nare (> It. ornare = Sp. Pg. ornar = F. orner), 
equip, adorn: see or w.] To adorn; ornament. 

'J’o ornate our langage with vsing wordes in their propro 
significaiiuii. Sir T. Elyot, 1'ho Goveniour, ill. *22. 

ornate (6r-nat'), a. [< L. ornatu.% up. : see the 
verb.] 1. Ornamented; artistically finished; 
ornamental; of an ornamental character: es- 
pecially applied to an elaborate literary style. 
For lak of onuit speche I wold woo. Court of Love, 1. 84. 
His less ornate and less mechanical iioems. 

Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 46. 
Dionysius . . . admits that Demosthenes does at times 
depart fi'om simplicity— that his stylo is sometimes elab- 
orately ornate and remote from the ordinary usage. 

Erne. Brit, VII. 72. 

2. Adorned; decorated. 

But who Is this, what thing of jioaor land? 
Female of sex it seems. 

That so bedeck’d, ornate, and gay. 

Comes this way sailing 
, Like a stately ship 

Of Tarsus. Milton, S. A., 1. 712. 

ornately (6r-nat'li), adv. In an ornate man- 
ner. 

ornateness (6r-nat'nes), n. The state of being 
ornate or adorned. 

omatnref (6r'na-tur), n. [< OF. ornature = 
It. ornatura, < LL*. ornatura, ornament, trim- 
ming, < L. ornare, adorn: see orn, ornate.'] 

1. The act of ornamenting; ornamentation; 
adornment; the process of rendering more pol- 
ished or bringing to perfection ; refinement. 

Wherein (the time of (pieen Elizabeth] John Jewell, B. 
of Haruni, John Fox, and suiidrie learned and excellent 
writers, haue fullle accomplished the ornature of the same 
[the English tongue]. Ilolimhed, Dcscrip. of Britain, vi. 

2. That which is added or used for embellish- 
ment; ornament; decoration. 

A mushroom for all your other omatures ! 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, ill. 1. 

orndemf, omdornt, «■ pi- Soenndem. 
orneoscopicst ( '' ne - 6 - skop iks), n. [Also, 
improperly? otitiscopirs ; < Gr. opreoaKorriKOg,^ bn- 
v€o<jK 07 ria, divination by observation of the flight 
of birds, < bpvtov, a bird, + oKoma, < oKoireiv, view. 
Cf. ornithoscojp/.] Divination by observation 
of the flight of birds: same as omitlmcopy. 
Bailey, 1727. 

orneoscopistt (6r'ne-o-8k6-pist), n. [Also or- 
niscopist; < orneoscop-ics + -ist] One who di- 
vines by observing the flight of birds: same as 
ornithoscopint. Hailetj, 1727. 

Orningt, «. [< me. oming; verbal n. of orn, v.] 
Adornment. IVycUf, 1 Pet. iii. 3. 
omis (dr'nis), n. [A strained use of Gr. bpvi^, 
a bird.] An avifauna; the fauna of a region 
in so far as it is composed of birds: as, the or- 
nis of South America; a rich and varied orn in. 
P. L. JSclater. 

orniflcoplcst (6r-ni-skop'iks), n. See orneoneop- 

iC8, 

oraiscopistf (dr'ni-skd-pist), «. See orneosco- 
piet. 
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otniscopyf (6r'iii-sk6*pi), n. Same as ornitho- 
scopy. 

ornlth. An abbreviation of ornithology, 
ornithic (6r-nith'ik), a, [< Gr. opvSmbQ, of or 
belonging to birds, < bpvic (bpvLO-, sometimes 
bpvtO-), a bird; akin to AS. earn, E. earn^, an 
eagle ; see earn^.] Of or pertaining to biras ; 
characteristic of birds; avian; bird-like; or- 
nithological: as, an character; ornithic 

structui’e. 

ornithichnite (dr-ni-thik'nit), n. r< NL, orni- 
thichnites, < (3r. bpvig {bpvtO-), a bird, 4* Ixvog’, a 
track, + -ite'i.] In geol., one of the footmarks, 
at first supposed to l)e those of gigantic birds, 
or of bird-like reptiles (omithosaurs), occurring 
abundantly in the Triassic sandstone of Connec- 
ticut and elsewhere. They are now believed 
to have been made by dinosauriau reptiles. 
Omithichnites (6r"ni-thik-ni'tez), n. [NL.: 
see ornithichnite.] A hypothetical genus, based 
by Hitchcock upon tracks called omithichnites 
occurring in the sandstone of Connecticut. The 
BiipposititiouB spocieB of the genus were divided Into two 
groups called Pachydaciyli, with 3 Bpecies, and Leptodae- 
tyli, with 5 species. HUchcock, Amer. Jour. Sci., XXIX. 
816 (1886). 

omithichnolf^ (6r^ni-thik-noro-ji), n. [< 
Gr. bpvf^ {bpvtjS-), a bird, + a track, *4 -^o- 
yia,<. Myeiv, speak: see -olf^gy.] The study of 
omithichnites or supposed fossil bird-tracks. 

Mince tliis is a department of or>’ctology hitherto unex- 
plored, ... I should call it omithichnology. 

Hitchcock, Amer. Jour. Mel., XXIX. 816. 

Ornithion, Ornithium (6r-nith'i-on, -um), w. 
[NL., < Gr. bpv'dkov, dim. of bpvi£, a bird: see or- 
nithic.] A notable genus of TyrahnUUv, having 
the bill of parine shape without rictal vibrissaa ; 
the beardless flyenteners. There are several species, 
as 0. imberbe, a very diminutive flycatcher found in Texas 
and Mexico, of a dull-grayish color and about 4^ iiiches 
long. 

omitbobiographical(6r^ni-tho-bi-o-graf'i-kal), 
a. [< ormthohiograph-y 4* -m-ni?.] Of or per- 
taining to ornithological biography, or to the 
life-history of birds: as, a mass of ornithohio- 
grn pit iea I in ater ial , ( V> ucs. 

ornithobiojgrapby (6r^'ni-ih()-bi-og'ra-fi), n. [< 
Gr. bpvit; {opinlf-), a bird, *4 K. biography,] Or- 
nithological biography ; the life-history of birds, 
ornithocephalous (6r''ui-tho-Kef'a-lus), a. [< 
(^r. bpviq (bpviO-), a bird, 4- head.] 

Shaped like a bird’s head : applied to parts of 
certain shells. 

ornithocoprolite (6ri''ni-tho-kop'ro-lit), w. [< 
Gr, bpmj QtpviO-), a bird, + KoTrpog, dung, 4* ’AIOoq, 
stone: see cojmdite.] Fossil bird-dung; an 
avian eoprolite. 

ornithocopros (6r"ni-tb6-kop'roK), n, [< Gr. 
bpvic (bpvt6~), bird, 4- sdirpog, dung: see copro- 
lite.] Dird-diiiig; guano. 

Ornithodelphia (6r^ni-tho-derfi-k), n. pL 
[NL., < Gr. bpvKj (bpif id-), nhird, + tk/tftvl;, womb.] 
The lowest one of three subclasses of the class 
Mammalia, represented by the monotremes or 
oviparous mammals, and conterminous with the 
order Monolremata : so called from the oi nithie 
character of the reproductive or urogenital or- 
gans. These mammalH lay eggH, like birds; the separata 
oviducts open Into a cloaca cumniMn to the genital , urinary, 
and digestive organs ; the vasa deforentia of the male open 
also into tlie cloaca; and tlie testes are abdominal. The 
mammary glands are nij)|)lc]ess. The sternnm has a pe- 
culiar tau boiie or T-shaixal interclaviele (see cut under 
inierclaricle), and the coroeoids articulate with the ster- 
num. I'he superior iransversi* eommissure of the brain 
has no well-defined psulteiial fibers, and the septum ia 
much reduced in size. The Ornithodelphia are also called 
Prototheria. 

omithodelpbian (or'^rd-tho-derfi-an), a. and n, 
[< Ornithoadphia + -an.] I, a. Omithodelphio 
or ornithodelphous; protolherian. 

II. ?/. A member of the Ornithodelphia; a 
monotremo or protoihere. 
ornitbodelpbic (6r'''ni-th9-del'fik), a. [< Orni- 
thodclphia 4- -/c.] Same* as ornithodelphous. 
ornithodelphous (6r''ni-tho-del'fus), a, [< Or- 
nithodclpliia + -ous.] Of or pertaining to the 
Ornithodelphia, or having their characters. 
Ornithogsea (Ar^ni-tho-Je'ji), v. [NL., < Gr. 
bpciC (bpu/d-), a bird, ‘+ yula, earlh.] In zoii- 
gcog., New Zealand, as a zoological division of 
the eartJi’s land-sui^ace, corresponding to the 
Now Zealand subregion of Wallace, it is char- 
acterized by the lack of indigenous mammals, excepting 
two species of bats, the former presence of the gigantic 
struthious birds of the families hinomithidai and Palap- 
teryffulaa, and the existence of Apterygidee and many other 
peculiar birds. 

OmithogaBan (Or^ni-tho-je'an), a. [< Ornitho- 
gaia 4- -an.] Of or periaining to Omithogeea* 
—OmithogaBan realm, same as Omfe/Mveea. 
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Ornithogalum (ftr-ni-thog'a-lum), n. [NL. 
(Tournefort, 3700), ef. L. ornithogalc, < Qr. op- 
viBdyahji'y also opvl- 
Oov yahiy a plant, the 
star-of-Bothlehein, 
a fanc'iful name, lit. 

‘birds^ milk’: upvic 
{of}vi(f~), a bird; y6- 
’Auy milk: see gal- 
axy.'] A f?eniiR of or- 
iianientaT plants of 
the or<Jer lAliacea! 
and the tribe iScil- 
k(Vy known by the 
spreading distinct 
perianth - segments 
and llattened fila- 
ments. There are abijiit 
80 specloM, iiativoB of En- 
rope, Africa, and the Ori- 
ent, mainly in temperate 
climates. They bear long 
narrow radical leaves 
from a coated bulb, and 
an unbranched leafless 
flower-stalk, with a ni- 
ceme or tmryinbof showy 
white flowers, sometimes 
yellowish or reddish, 
eacli segment often marked with a bn>ad green stripe. 
See Htar (if Jirthlr?int^ Frnirh oi- l^rnman OAtparanv* (un- 
der caqmrafjmy and Heofn-uclook-ladn. 
ornithoid (dr'ni-thoid), a. [< (Ir. opvtg (opr/0-), 
a bird, + rhior, form.] 8om(*what ornithic; 
avian to some extent; rcsomlding or related to 
birds, 

I attach tlie 'fyisipus Ut the oniittuiid lizards. 

Hitchcock, Icimology of New England, p. 105. 



1 l(iw(>riii(;f Plant kA Orti^thojraium 
umbfUntiitn n, .i st.iiiUMt , b, the 
jiislil , ! , the ovary, tranbverse wjttion. 


omitliolite (dr-nith'd-lit), n. [< Gr. opvn; (op- 
vi0-)y a bird, 4- /t/0o(,*a stontv] A fossil bird; 
the fossilized remains of a bird. The oldest 
fossil know'll to be that of a bird is Jurassic. 
Bt<e cut under Arvha'ojttrryx. 
ornitholitic (dr'^ni-tho-lit'ik), a. [< oraitho- 
litf} + -m.] Of or pertaining to ornitholites. 
ornitholo^C ((ir^''ni-tho-loj'ik), a, [= F. or- 
mthologigua = 8p. ormtologico = Pg. ornitho- 
logicoy i NL. ornUhohgicuSy < ornithologwy orni- 
thology : see ornithology.] Same as ornithologi- 
cal. 

ornithological (6r'''ni-tho-loj'i-kal), a. [< orni- 
thologic 4- -r/7.1 Of or pertaining to ornithology, 
ornitholofidcally (6F'ni-tho-loj'i-kal-i), adr. 
Ah regards ornithology; from an ornithological 
point of view; by nmaiis of ornithology, 
ornithologist (6r-ni-thoro-jist.), w. [= F. or- 
nithologintr ; as ornithology -f -t.sT.] One who is 
versed in ornithology or makes a special study 
of birds. 

ornithology (6r-ni-thol'o-Ji), n. [= F. orni- 
thologir = Sp. ornitologia = Pg. ornithologia 
= It. ornitologia y < NL. ornilhologiay < Gr. as if 
^bf)viO<t'/j)}i(iy < uf)i>iU(iAoyo^, Hiieaking or treat ing 
of birds, < bfwtc {bgvtO-)^ a bird, + AiykiVy speak: 
see -ology,] That, branch of zoology which re- 
lates to birds; the scicntitic study or know- 
ledge of birds. Ornithology is commonly said to date 
from the time of Aristotle. It received a groat impetus 
about the iiiiddb* of tlie sixttaMith century from the wril- 
iiigb of Oosner, Helon, and Aldrovundi. The foundation 
of modern seientitlc ornithology was laid toward the end of 
the seventeentli century hy WiJliighby and Ray. Tenable 
teelinical names in modern tirnitbology dat e from the tenth 
edition of tlie ‘‘Systenm Naturie”of IJnnteus, 17.58. FiHd 
tmiitholofUf is the study of living liirds, as distinguisluHl 
from rloHct <mntholo(/y, or the teclniicnl study of the dead 
bodies of birds for purposes of classitlcatiou and nomen- 
clatuic. Abbreviated ornUh. 

omithomancy (dr'ni-tho-man-si), n. [< F. or- 
nithomanvicy ornithomance = Pg. ornithonignrta 
=z It. ornitoniansia^ < Gr. hgvnj (bimO-)y a binl, 
4- uavTt /«, divinat ion.] Divination by moans of 
birds ; oriiil howopy ; augury. J)e QnincA'Hy Mo<l- 
orn Superstition. 

ornithomantic (6r''ni-thp-man'tik), a. [< 
nithoniancy (-inank) 4- -//•.] Pertaining to or- 
nithonnuicy ; ornithoscopic ; augural, 
ornithon (dr'ni-thon), n. [< L. ornithonyiOr. bp- 
luOuWy n house or yard for iioultry (and for other 
birds f), < bprn (b/)i>/0-), ji bira: see ornithic.] 
A liuilding in w hich birds are koiit; an aviaiy. 
Ornithopappi (0>r'''ui-lh(H}mp'I), n. «/. [NL., < 
Gr. (bpnO-)y a bird, 4- rrdrrzn^y a little bird so 
mimed.] An order of .liirassic birds repre- 
sent (mI by tlie genus Archa'itptcryXy and con- 
tcrmiiions with the subclass Saurunv: eorre- 
hit(‘d w ilh Vtcropappi {ov (hUmiotorma’) andw'ith 
Droma'opajijd (or Oiiontolca ), Si'c cut under 
Archaoplrryx. 

ornithopappic (dr'''ni-thp-pai)'ikh a. [< Orni- 
t/okpajtpi 4' -//*.] Of or pertaining to the Orni- 
thopappi: saururau, as a bird. 


OrnithophiloUB (dr-ni-thof 'i-lus ), « . [< Gr. hpviq 
(opv/0-), a bird, -f loving.] Literally, bird- 
loving; specifically, in 6o#.,bird-fertiUzea; ap- 
plied to flowers in which the pollen is conveyed 
to the stigma and fertilization accomplished by 
the agtmcy of birds. The birds that take part in this 
prtJcesH are usually humming-birds, and the flowers are 
ordinarily large and brilliantly colored, as the blossoms of 
the trumpet creeper {Tecoma radicans), trumpet honey- 
suckle {Lunicera tump^mrerui), sage (ScUvia Rjdendenn), etc. 

Ornittiophiloug- i. e. bird-fertilized - flowers are to be 
ranked with entoniuphilous. 

Gray, .structural Botany, p. 217. 

ornlthopod (or'ni-tho^od), a, and n, [< NL. 
^ornithopun (-pO(i-)y < Gr. bpva; {bpviti-), a bird, 4- 
'TTovq {ttoo-) = E. foot.] I. a. Having feet like 
those of a bird; si)ecifically, of or pertaining 
to the Ornithopoda: as, an ornithopod reptile. 
Also ornithopodom. 

II. n. An ornithic dinosaur; a member of the 
Ornithopoda. 

Ornithopoda (6r-ni-thop'o-da), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of **ornithopUH : see *on/i<//opod.] An 
order of IHnosauruiy containing extinct herbiv- 
orous dinosaurs whose hind feet most nearly aj)- 
proached those of birds in structure and fuiic- 
tioii. They were digitigradc, with the fore feet flve-toed, 
the hind feet three- or four-toed; they wnlkeui on their 
hind legs and tail, and used their small fore feet as paws. 
1’he bones of the hind limbs were hollow, the vertebrro 
solid, a liostpiibis was present, and the premaxillaries 
were toothless. Tlie leading family is Jyuanodontida'; 
others arc Uadrosaurida^ and U i/ptfU<fj)hodontida\ 

ornithopodous (6r-iii-tliop'p-du8), a. [As ar- 
7iithopod + -ous.] Samo iiH ornithopod. Quart. 
Jour. Ocol. ISoe.y XLV. U41. 

OrnithopteridSB (dr''ni-thop-ter'i-d6), n. pi. 
[Nlj., C Ornithopterm 4“ -ukv.] A family of 
fossil bird-like reptiles or birds, represented by 
the genus Ornithopternn. 
ornithopterous (dr-ni-thop'te-rus), a. [< NL. 
ornithopter asy < Gr. opi'/f (o/>w0-), a bird, 4- Tcrtpov 
= 'Et. feather.] Having wingsor fore limbs like 
those of a bird; bird-winged. 

Ornithopterns (6r-ni-thop'te-rns), w. [NL. : 
see orn i IhoplerouH.] A gonns of M esozoic Sa u- 
ropsUtOy referred to the Order Vtcromuria, but. 
differing from all other pterodactyls in having 
only two joints in the ulnar digit, and supposed 
to belong to the class Arcs. 

Omithopus (6r-nith'o-pns), «. [NL., < Gr. bpva; 
{bpvd)-)y a bird, 4- tto/V = E. foot.] 1. A 
genus of gigantic animals, formerly supposed to 
bo birds, now believed to be dinosaurian rc'p- 
tiles, known by their footprints in IheTriassic 
formation of the Coniiocti<*nt valley. — 2. A ge- 
nus of plants (Linnaeus, 17117) of the order Lv- 
gnntinosWy the tribe Iledysarco'y and the subtribe 
VoronilleWy known by the obtuse keel. There are 
about 7 siiecles, chiefly of the Mediterranean region. They 
are tender hairy herbs, with plnnati* leaves of iininy little 
leaflets, long-stalked heads of minute flowers, and long, 
nai row, curving ptals. 'I’he plants of the genus, especially 

0. %)cirjtv»Ul'U», arc called bmi'M-foot. See fnrd’» foot. 

Ornitliorhynchid«(dr^ni-tho-ring'ki-de), n. pi. 

|N1j., < Ornithorhynelnis 4- -hUr.] A family 
of monotrematons omithodelyihian ovijiarous 
mammals, represented by the genus Ornitho- 
rhynch us. Only one genus and species is known . 
S(^e ( h'n ithorh t/nchiis. 

ornithorbynenous (or'-'ni-tho-rin^'kiis), a. f< 
NL. (hniihorhynchuSy < <lr. bprii (bpvfH-)^ a bird, 
4- pi'y;\'o<jy snout, beak, bill.] Having a beak 
like that of a bird. 

Ornitborhynchus (ffr"m-1ho-ring'kus), n. 
[NL.: see ornithorhynchom.] 1. The typical 
and only genus of tlie family OrnithorhynchhUv. 
'fheiHi is hut one species, Om'UJiorhynchtut anatinuH, or O. 
paradoxvH, tlie duck hilled platypus, duckbill, duck-moU', 
or water-niole, inhabiting AustruHaund Tasmania, of aqua- 
tic lialdts, living in huriws in the bunks of rivers, laying 
eggs, and feiHliiig on insects, moilusks, and worms. 'I'lie 
fur is tliiek and soft, of a glossy dark-hrown color. The 
fact that the animal la oviparous (though not generally 
credited till 1884) has lung neon known, and the egg was 
figured many years ago. The eggs are about | inch long 
b> A inch broad, white, with a flexible shell or yiod, like a 
“ soft-shelled ” hen’s egg. See cuts under diicktnll and in- 
tcrolaindc 

2. [/. r.] All animal of this genus ; a duckbill, 
ornitbosaur (ffr'nitu-o-s&r), w. [< Gr. bpvK; {bp- 
170-), a bird, 4- aavpnCy a lizard.] Same as or- 
nithosaurian. 

Ornitbosauria (dr'^ni-tho-sA/ri-a), /?. id. [NL.: 
see ornithosanr.] An order of fossil sanrians 
or reptiles having ornithic or avian characters ; 
more freipicntly called Pterosauria. Also culled 
Sauronda. Ill (i. Scclcy. 

ornitbosaurian (dr^ni-tho-sA'ri-au), a. and n. 

1. a. Being a saurian of ornithic affinities; 
pertaining to the OrnithosanHay or having their 
characters; ptorosanrian ; pterodactyl. 


n. n. An ornitbosaur; a member of tbe Or- 
nithosauriay as a pterosaurian or pterodactyl. 
OmithOBCelida (dr^ni-tbo-seFi-dftb [NL.. 
< Gr. bpvig {bpvid-)y a bird, 4- or/c^loc, a leg, 4- -ida. J 
A remarkable order 
of extinct reptiles 
presenting many 
characters interme- 
diate between those 
of livptilia and AveSy 
the ornithic modifi- 
cation being espe- 
cially well marked in 
the pelvic arch and 
limb, whence the 
name. The Ilium ex- 
tends far in advance of 
the acetabulum, and Is 
expansive, widely arch- 
ing over the pelvic cavi- 
ty as in birds. The slen- 
der prolonged Ischia, in 
some genera, are ornith- 
ic in character, and, in 
HytisUiiphjodon at least, 
unite in a median ventral 
symphysis. 'J'he pubes 
in some genera are us 
slender and elongated as 
in a typical bird. The 
tiliia has a great cnemial 
crest and a ridge for the 
flbultt, and its distal end 
is as in a bird, with a fos- 
sa to receive the ascend- 
ing process of the astragalus. I’hc distal end of the flbula 
is smaller than the proximal, though not so much reduced 
as in birds. Tint astragalus, similar to that of a bird, re- 
mained distinct in many genera ; but in some, as Comp- 
Hognathm, Ornithotarnis, and EuskeloHaurua, it seems to 
have ankylosed with the tibia. The genera of Omitho- 
mdida arc numerous, ranging throughout the Mesozoic 
period ; the animals are mostly of large size, some of them, 
as the ignanoduii, being among the largest terrestrial aid 
inals known. The order is divisible Into two suborders, 
JHnomuria and Compsognatha. 

orxiitboscelidan (fir^^ni-tho-seri-dan), a. and n. 
[< Ornithoscelida 4- -an.] ’ I, a. f*ertaiiiing to 
the Ornithosevliday or having th(5ir characters. 
Huxley. 

II. n. A mombtn* of the Ornithoscelida. 



Pelvis an«l Himl I.lmb of one of the 
Ornithosceluia, as If'uanoeloH o» 
Ilypstlophodon. (Cotiip.ire cut uiKier 
Dromacus . ) 

II, ilium, with a, .interior, and b, 
posterior, processes ; Is, ischium ; Pb, 
pnlics, Fni, femur; lU'ia ; F, fibu- 
la ; As, astragalus ; Ca, cfilcaiicum . 
/, II, III, IF, diijits. 


ornitboscopist (or'ni-thd-sko-pist), n. [< orni- 
ihoscop-y 4- -uf .] ( )ne who studies or practises 
orni those opy; an augur. 

OrnitboSCOpy (fir'ni-tho-sko-pi), n. [< Gr. 
bpvtHoaKonia (also bpvvoaKonia: see orneoscoptes), 
< bpvidoaKonoc (also bpvto(TK67ror)y observing the 
flight of birds. < bpviOoaKtmtlv (also bpvtonKonkiv), 
observe the flight of birds, < lymt; (bpvtft-)^ bird, 
4* oKomlVy view.] Inspection or observation 
of birds with reference to divination; ornitho- 
niancy; augury. De Quinceyy Modern Buper- 
stition. 


ornitbotomical (fir''ni-tho-iom'i-kal), o. [<o/- 
nithotom-y 4- -ic-al.] llelating to omithotomy, 
or the dissection of birds. 


omitbotomist (Or-ni-thot '6-mist), n. [< ornt- 
thotom^y 4- -tst.] One wdio practises the dis- 
section of birds, or is versed in the anatouiN 
of birds. 

ornitbotomy (6r-ni-thot'6-mi), n. [< Gr. (>/»' " 
(bpv(ft-)y a bird, 4- -ro///a, < TtpvttVy ruptlvy cut.] 
The art or practice of dissecting birds; the 
anatomy of birds ; the science of the auatonn- 
eal striicturi' of birds. 

Ornitburse (6r-ni-thu're), n.pl. [NL., < Gr bprn 
{bpviO-)y H bird, 4- ohpu, a tail.] In ornith.j n 
primary division of birds, comiirising all those 
in which tlie bony tail is short and terminal e<l 
by a pygostyle : opposed to SanruriCy or lizanl- 
tailed birds. The division includes all known 
birds exceptingJrc/ffcopfm/j*, and is also called 
Eurhipidnra. [Little used.] 
omitburous (6r-ni-thu'rus), a. Of or pertain 
iiig to the Ornithurw. 

Ornus (or'nus), n. [NL. (Persoon, 1805), < h 
ornusy the mountain -ash.] A former genus oi 
plants containing the flowering ash, now cla8se<i 
as Fraxinus (hnus. Bee aslA, 1, and Fraxinu.s. 
oro-anal (O'^ro-a'nal), a. [Irreg. < L. os (or-). 
mouth y + an us, ami* s.] 1 . Being or represent] nf^ 
mouth and anus in one, as ah orifice* in sonn 
eriuoids. H. A. Nicholson y Zool., p. 204. — 2. 
Extending in the direction of the mouth ami 
the anus, as a line or plane of the body: as. 
the* oro-anal axis. Encyc. lint., XIX. 424. 
OrobancbaceSB (or^'^o-bang-ka'se-e), W. [NL- ’ 

< Orobanchc 4- -aced\] The broom-rape fainil> . 
an order of parasitic gamopetalous plants, ot 
the cohort Personalesy distinguished hy the one 
celled ovary with minute albuminous seeds. 
It contains about 150 species in 11 genera, of which Ort> 
banche is the type. 'J'hey are leafless herbs of brown, yyl 
low, purple, and other colors, but never green, with ar> 



Orobftnchaces 


floorers iti a dense spike or scattered in the axils of dry 
scales ; in one, white and solitary. They are small plants, 
thickened or fleshy at the base, and parasitic on roots. 
Orobanclie (or-o-bang'ke), w. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), < L. orohanchCf < Gr. opo/idy;!^/, broom- 
rape, chokeweed, or dodder, < dpo/hCj = L. 
ervuniy vetch, + ayxnv^ throttle, choke.] A 
genus of parasitic 
plants, tyi)e of the or- 
der OrohaitchacmVj dis- 
tinguished by its two- 
lipped 'flowers and 
unequally four-cleft 
calyx ; th(‘ broom- 
ra]>e . There arc Jiearly IfjO 
species, widely scattered 
throiighoiit the Old World, 
chiefly in north temperate 
regions. 'J’heir stems are 
generally iinbrunched and 
clad with acute scales, the 
flowers in a teniiinal spike, 
the ))urasitic roots uftoii 
traceable into those of the 
foster-phint, and the whole 
of a tawny, reddish, violet, 
or bluish color. 0. ma- 
jor, the great broom-rape, 
growing 1^ or 2 feet higli, 
lives chiefly on broom, 
whence the name. O. cn- 
rjfop/inllacm is the clovc- 
scciitcd broom-rape, grow- 
ing on species of Galium. 
O. minor, found on clover, 
is sparingly introduced in 
the Atlantic I ^ nited States. See hro<nn-rape and herb-bane. 

Orobanchese (or-o-baug'kc-e), n, pL [NL. ( L. C. 
Richard, 1807), < Orohanvhv + -m*.] Same as 
OrohanciuKumt, 



Flowerinff Plant of Orobatuhe 
mtttor, par.isitic on the root of white 
clover, rt, a riower- 


Orobates, W. See (h'ihaks. 

Orobus (or'o-bus), w. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
< Gr. bf)o}io(; = L. ermwiy vetch: see LV/w/iw.] A 
former genus of perennial herbs, mostly Eu- 
ropean, of the natural order Lepununosir^ now 
mostly united with LatfnjniSy a few species be- 
longing to Vida, See biiter-rddt and heath-pm, 
orographic (or-(>-graf'ik), a, f< oropraplMj + 
-i(\] Of or pertaining to orograpliv. The oro- 
graphic features of a country arc those whicli connect 
themselves with the range, extent, and strtieture of its 
mountain clmins and of its larger topographical features. 
Also oreopraphic. 

orographical ( or-o-graf ' i-kal )y a. [ < o roip aph i c 
+ -flfZ.J Same as orographic. 
orographically (or-o-graf'i-kal-i), adc. With 
reganfto orography.* 

OrOCTaphy (o-rog'ra-fl), v. [Also orcograjilnp; 
= F. orographic = iPg. orcopraphiay < Gr. 
a mountain, + -ypai^ia, < ypat^civ, write.] ''riiut 
division of physical geographer or physiography 
which has to do witli the relations and develop- 
ment of the mountain-chains of the regions de- 
S(*ribed. it is topography in its broadest and most gen- 
eral sense, the niounht in-ranges not being separaiibj in a 
general discussiuii from the valleys and table-lands. 

Orohippus (or-o-hip'us), w. [NIi., < Gr. bpin. 
mountain, + LirTroq, horse.] 1. A genns of fos- 
sil horses, of the family Equifla-, based upon re- 
tnains from the Ko(?ene of North America, hav- 
ing four toes on the fore feet and throe on tlu^ 
hind foot. There are several species, all of very 
small size, only about as large as a fox. — 2. 
[/. e.] A species of the ahov<* genus, 
oroide (d'ro-id), n. [< E. or (< Jj. auriim), gold, 
+ Gr, u(hcl form.] An alloy of copper, tin, and 
other metals resembling gold in ai»pearan<*e, 
and used in the manufacture of cheap watch- 
eases, jewelry, etc. The term is also used ad- 
jectively: as, oroide jewelry. Also called orc/de, 
orolingual (6-rd-ling"gwal), a. [Irreg. < L. us 
(or-), mouth, + iiw// //a, tongue: see linguaL] 
Pertaiuiiig to the mouth and the tongm^ 
orologet, w. An obsolete form of horologe. 
orolo fiscal (or - o - lo j 'i - kal ) , a. [< orolog-g 4- 
’ir-al.] Pertaining to orology or a descrii)tion 
of monntains. 

orologistH (o-rol'o-jist), 71. [< orologr + -i.<?f.] 
An obsolete form of ho 7 'oloqist. S. Doivelly Taxes 
in England, III. flOo. 

orplogist'-^ (o-roro-jist), 71 . [< orolog-y + -/.s7.] 
A descriher of mountains; one versed iii orology. 
orology (o-roKo-ji ), n. [= F. orologic,<. Gr. bpoi , 
niountaiii, + -A«y/a, < '/fynvy si)eak: see •ology.'] 
"he scientific description of mountains. 
Oromasdes, Oromazdes, w. Hamc* as Ormazd. 
OFOnasal (5-rd-na'zal), a. [Irreg. < L. os (or-), 
mouth, + 7iasuSy nose; see naaal.'] Pertaining 
to the mouth and the nose. 

Jfonget, 71. A Middle English form of orange^. 
WOntiacese (o-ron-ti-a'se-e), n. pi. [NL. (K. 
•t^own, 1810), < Orontiiml + -omr.] A grouj) 
oi araceous plants, typified by the genus Oron~ 
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tiuiny by some treated as an order, by others as 
a tribe, and varying in scope according to dif- 
ferent authors. See Araccfc and ()ro 7 iUim. 
orontiad (o-ron'ti-ad), w. A plant of the group 
Oron tiacew, Li ndlvij. 

Orontium (o-rou'shium), 71, [NL. (Linnajus, 
175IJ), said to be < Gr. ^opoiTon' (Wittstein; 
not found in Gr. dictionaries), some plant so 
called, appar. < ’Oporr///;. Jj. OronteSj a river in 
Syria.] A genus of mouocotylodonous plants 
of the order -Immr, helongiug to the suborder 
Pothoidcai and the tribe Sijmph)earpca\ allied to 
the sknnk-cabbage. it, Im chiefly ili»ti!iguisbcd by 
t ho remote Hheuthiiig Hpatlu* and onc-ceUtxl ovary. There 




Flowering Plant of Goldeiiclnlt (Oronltum aquattemn ). 
a. the ‘.(t.idix 


is but one apecies, 0. aquatienni, the goldem lnb, which 
grows on the margins of imjimIk and rivers of the United 
States near the Atlantic. It be.irs vedvety dark-green 
elliptical leaves, floating or raised on stout stalks fiuin a 
rootstock descending into tht* mud Its f mall flowers are 
crowded on a long curving sjmdix, rising « to 12 inches 
from the water, colored siiceessively yellow, white, and 
green. 

oropharyngeal (o'^'ro-fa-riiPjc-ni), a. [< oro- 
pluirifnx {-pharipig-) 4- -c-f//. j ' (")f or pertaining 
to the oropharynx. 

oropharynx (o-rp-far'ingks). ?/.; oropha^ 
7'ijngcs (-fa-rin'joz). [NL., < Ij. os (or-), the 
mouth, 4“ G r. ^app) ^ , tht‘ th roat. J Tim pharyn x 
jiroper, directly continuous with the cavity of 
the mouth: distiuguislietl from nasopharynx. 
See cut under 7nouth. 

Orortyx (q-ror'tiks), 7t, Same as Orco^qyx. 
Oroscoptos (6-ro-skop'i.oz), n. Sec (h'eoscopfcs. 
orotund (d'ro-ti*ind ), a. [I rreg. < L. ore rotundoy 
with a round inoutli : ore, abl. of os, mouth; ro- 
tundas, round: see rotund.'] In elocution, char- 
acterized by strength, fullness, richiu'ss, and 
clearness; open, mellow, ri(*h, ami musical: 
applied to the voice or manner of nttc ranee. 

OrpedL df. [Also (Sc.) orjnt: < ^fE. orped. orpud, 
bold, < AS. orped, grown u]), stoul, active, bold.] 
Bold; brave; valiant. 

The guode kni^t and or%te<l. 

Ai/enhile oj Jnuift (K K. T. H.), p. 18^. 

An orped knight in many a stede. 

Gotver, Aniaiit., iii. 

So was he greved with tlie werre that his pcide was but 
small ; but tho were ffiy^ed Kiiyglitcb, ami the l>este of all 
the lioste for to endure and siiflre traiieile of armus. 

MerUn(\u. K. T. S.), iii. i'MK 

He wa.s reasonable of spi'clni and well lettered, and 
orjK'd, and also noble in knyglit bed, wyse In eounsayll, tfc 
dreddc to moch desteiiysc Fatnmn, ('hroii , 1. xxxv. 

orpodlyt, adr. [< M E. orped fy, < AS. orped I ire, 
boldly, < orped, bold: see orped.] Boldly; 
bravely* stoutly. 

He hypped oiiei on liys a\, A orjn (Uy strydez, 
Hreiiily brotln- on a iwiit. 

Sir Gawaifne and the Green Kniyht (li. E. T. S.), 1. 2232. 

Orphaliuet (br'fa-lin), //.and a. See orjdteltne. 

orphan (dr 'fan ),//. and n. [< ()E. ory/Z/f/wc, or- 
jenv, orjine, orphe. orfi = Sp. hnerfano = Pg. 
orfdo, orphilo = It. orfaiui, < ML. orphan us, < 
Gr. op<l>avdg, witliout ]iaroiits, fatherless, bert'ft, 
deprived, destitute; later hpijn'n; = L. orhus, be- 
reft: see orh-.] I. a. 1. Bereft of parents; fa- 
therles.s, motherl<‘ss, or without either father 
or mother ; berea v<*d : said of a child or a young 
and dependent person. 

This king, left orjdian both of father and mother. 

Sir Sidney 

Eni»cb Auleii, a rough sailor's la«l, 

Marie orjdnni liy a winter sldpwreck. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arrleii. 

2. Not under eojitrol or protection analogous 
to that of a parent ; unprotected ; unassisterL 

A virgin tragerly, an orjihan Muse. 

Piqte, I’rol. to Satires, 1 

3. Of or belonging to a child bereft of eitlier 
parent or of both parerit.s. 

The tender orphan hands 

Felt at niv heart ami seem'd tw charm from thence 

The wrath 1 nursed against tlie world. 

Tennyson, lYincess. v. 


Orphic 

11. rt. A child bereaved of one parent or of 
both parents, generally the latter. 

And saith he will not leaue them orphaned, asfatherlogse 
children, but wll come again to them himself. 

Sir T. Mare, Works, p. 17.3. 
A weeping eountr>’ joins a widow's tear ; 

Till! iiclpless poor mix with the orphan’s cry. 

hums, Death of Sir James Hunter Blair. 
Orphans’ Court, the name given to courts of general pro- 
bate jnrisdietion m Diilaware,’ Maryland, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. 

orphan (dr'fan)? t. [< otpha7i, a.] To reduce 
to the stnte of being an or])han; bereave of pa- 
rents. 

For this orphaiu’d world the Holy Spirit made the like 
charitable i/rovision. Warburton, Sermons. 

orphanage (6r'fun-a j ), n . [< orphan 4- -age.] 1 . 
lihe state of being an or}>ha!i, — 2. An institu- 
tion or home for orpbnns. — 3. Oridians collec- 
tively. 

In London the share of tlie eliildron (nr orphanaqe part) 
is not fully vested in them till the age of twenty-one, be- 
fore which they cannot dispose of it by testament. 

lilaekstone. Com., II, xxxii. 

orphan-asylum (or'fan-a-si'^'lum), 71. An asy- 
lum or home for destitute orphan children, 
orphancyt (6r'fan-si), 71. [< orphan 4- -ey.] 
Ibe state of being an orphan; orphanhood. 

Yet did not thy Orphancie nor iny Widowhood dopriue 
vs of the delightfiill im/speet wlieh the hill of lionour 
dotli yeeld. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

Orphanet (or'fan-et), 71. [< *^orphanrt, orfenet 

(found only as aHiirnamo), dim. of orjfhane^ or- 
phan: HOC orphan and-cZL] A young or little 
orplian. 

Calling her maids this orjthanel to see. 

Draytan, Moses, I. 

orphanhood (6r' fan -hud), 71. [< orphan 4- 

-hood.] Tlie state Of being an orphan, 
orphanism (or'fan-izm), n. [< orphan 4- -isin.] 
Ijie state or condition of ladngaii orphan. K. 
rhilhps, 17()(). 

orphanotrophism ( 6r-f a-n ot 'ro-fi zm ) , n. [< or- 
jdianotroph-y 4- -isw,] I'he cun* and support 
of orjihans. V. Mather. [Rare.] 
orphanotrophy (br-ta-not'ro-ti), 71. [< LL. or- 

phanidrophium, an orphan-asylum, < Gr. ofMl>avo~ 
TfU)(})tioe, an orphan-asylum, < ////^ororpd^o/;, bring- 
ing up orphans, < orphan, -b ryfijniv, 

lumrish, bring up.] 1. A su]>}K)rting or the sup- 
))ort of orphans. — 2. A hosnital for oiqiliuns. 
Bailey. [Rar<^ in both uses.] 
orphanrv (6r'fau-ri), n, [< orjfhan 4- -n/.] An 
orphan-honst'; an orphanage' or home for or- 
phans. [Rare.] 

orphantt (or'fant), n. [A corrupt fonn of or- 
jdian, with (‘xcres<*ent t, as in tyrant for tyran, 
etc., peasant, tdc.] An orphan. 

lie ne’r iirovnk'd the silly orjdiants ei’ycs, 

Nor lin’d with tearestbe woeful! widdowes eyes. 

.John Taylor, Works (1030). (Nares.) 

orphariou (or-fa'ri-on), '//. [< Gr. Or- 

plwms: set' Orjdne.] A large variety of bite, 
used in tb(* sixte<*nth and sevonteentli centu- 
ries, having six to nin(‘ jiairs of nielal strings. 
It was ]>layc‘fl by means of a j/lectrum Also 
orpheoreun. 

Set the cornet wKb tln‘ lluti‘, 

Tho orjdnfrton to (lie iiitt* 

Tuning the tabor and tlie ]>ij>c to tlie swoet violins. 

Prayfon, Fclogues, iii. 

Orphean ( or'fe-nn), a. [< li. ()rpheiis,<. Gr. *0/»- 
«/>/////,< ( irplHuis: se<‘ f>/y////c. J 1. Of or 
pertainiiig to Oijdieus, :i logeiidory ]>oe1, and 
musician of amdi'iil Gre<‘<-e; heiici!, melodious: 
as, Orpin an strains. 

With otliei notes lluin tf> tlio Grnhean lyre, 

1 sung of CbuuH Mini eternal Niglit, 

MUton, V. L,, ill. 17. 
2. In 0/V//7//., Mugmg sweet ly ; imdodious: spe- 
cifically a]>]>iie<) to ji warbler, Sylvia orphea. 
Orphelinet (dr'fe-lin), n. and a. [Also oipha- 
hne; < MK. urphehn, < OF. orjdieliri, orfelin, or- 
phenin, infrnni, F. orphelin, dim. of orphane, < 
M]j. orphan us, or}>lmii : hoo Of'phan.] 1, n. An 
orplian. 

Tile ladyes souio'd for the deatbes of tlieyr liusidmndeB, 
and orjdinlmex waple and rent their heiires forthelosse 
of then jianiiites. JJall, Hen. V., an. 3. 

II. a. Orjdianed; b(*reaved. 

When tliou were orphelyn of father and mother. 

C/i«T/ccr, Hoetliins, li prose 3. 

orpheoreon (or-fe-<yrc-on), //. S<'(' orjdiarion. 

Orphic ( or'fik), a. [< J J. Orphieus, < ( Jr. 'OfKjtihdr, 
of ( )rph('us, < 17, OrpluMis: s(*e d(‘f.] Of or 

pertaining or reltiling to Orplieus, a legendary 
poet and musician of Jiiicient Gr<M*ce, wdio had 
the })Ower of ebarming all animate and inani- 
mate objects wdtl) his swiMd lyre, descended 



Orphic 

living into Hades to bring back to life bis wife 
Burydioe, and perished, torn to pieces by infuri- 
ated Thracian mconads ; Orphean: as, the Orphic 
poems. A considerable body of literature la extant bear- 
ina the name of Ori)heus, but only a few fragmenta bear 
evidence of being as old as 500 B. o., moat of it belonging 
to the Alexandrine school. In ancient Greece tliere wore 
Orphic societies and Orphic mysteries, both connected 
with the cult of Bacchus, and concerning themselves with 
the philosophy of life and death in nature. 

J.anguago is a perpetual Orphic song. 

Prometheus Unbound, iv. 1. 

Orphism (dr'fizra), w. [< Orph(ic) + Tho 

mystical system of life and worship embodied 
ill the Orphic poems and practised and incul- 
cated in the Orphic mysteries. See Orphic. 

This close connexion of Orphism. with the Eleusinlan 
Mysteries. Encyc. Brit, XVII. 128. 

Orphize (dr'fiz), v. i. ; prot. and pp. Orphized, 
ppr. Orphizina^ [< Orph{ic) + -izc.] To conform 
to or resemble Orphic doctrines and worship. 

The Orphizinn mystic cultua of Phyla. 

Encyc. Brit., XVII. 128. 

orpbrey (dr'fri), n. [Heo orfraya.'] 1. A kind 
of embroidery in gold. 8oe orphrey-work . — 
2. An ornamental band or lionler on certain 
ecclesiastical vestments, especially chasubles 



Cope with ctnhr<>l<(ered nrphreys and hood; Italian, x6t)i century. 
a, a, orphreyti. 

and copes, usually done in orphrey-work. The 
apparel of the amice, if done in orphrey-work, 
is sometiinf's called the orphrey of the amiev, 
See amlvv^y 2, chasithl(\ and eopc^, 2. 

The orphreys (of the cope) were two bands, some cigbt 
inches in breadth, of another material than the cone it- 
self, and reaching all down from the neck on both siaes in 
front, as the vestment shows itself on the wearer's person. 

Bock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 8((. 

Orphreyedf (dr'frid), a, [< orphrey + -cd2.] 
Ornamented with embroidery or orphrey- wprk. 
orphrey-work (dr'fri-w^*rk), n. Oold embroi- 
dery; nonce, rich embroidery of any sort, 
orpiment (6r'pi-ment), V. [< ME. orpimont, < 
OE. orpiment^ F. orpiment = Pr. aurpigment, 
auripiment = Sp. oropimente = Vg, ouropimenio 
== It. orjnmentOf < L. anripigmentim, orpiment, 
< auruMf gold, + pigmcntunij pigment; see 
aurtnUf or^f and pigment.] Arsenic, trisulphid, 
AsoSo. It is found native, and also manufactured 
artinciiilly. The native orpiment appears in soft, foliated 
massen, having a brlght-yellow color and brilliant lus- 
ter. Tile orpiment, or king’s yellow, of commerce is pre- 
pared by heating a mixture of arseiilous oxid and sulphur, 
and is a mixture of arsenic sulphid and arsenious oxid. 1'he 
rod orpiment is called realgar, and is an arsenic disulphid 
(AsoSo) Orpiment is used In dyeing to reduce indigo hy 
its atlinity for oxygen, and in leathor-maniifacture together 
with potash and lime to prepare a paste employed for re- 
moving the hair frdhi skins. 

'I'he tlrste spirit quiksilver called is ; 

The second orpiment. 

Chancer, I'rol. to Canon’s Yeoman's Tale, 1. 270. 

orpine, orpin (br'piu), w. [< ME. orpin, orpyn, 
orpine, orpynv, yellow arsenic, a kind of stone- 
cro^),< OE. orpin, yellow arsenic, orpiment, also 
a kind of stonecrop (so called from its yellow 
flowers); an abbr. form of orpiment: see orpi- 
ment.] 1. In painting, a yellow colorof various 
degrees of intensity, approaching also to red. — 
2. A succulent herbaceous plant, Sedum Tele- 
phium, common in gardens, native in the north- 
eni Old World, sometimes bi‘coming wild in 
America, it lias fleshy smooth leaves, and corymbs of 
numerous purple flowed. It was formerly, and to some 
extent is still, used as an astringent in dysentery, etc., and 
as a vulnerary. From its tenacity of Hie, it is called live- 
/or-ever. 

Cdol Violets, and Orpine growing still. 

Speimr, Muiopotmoa, L 103. 
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On the eve of this saint [St John], as well as upon that 
of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, every man's door was shaded 
with green birch, long fennel. Saint John's wort, orpin, 
white lillies, and the like^ ornamented with garlands of 
beautiful flowers. 

Stow, quoted in Strutt's Sports and Pastimes, p. 468. 

Boy enough to crawl 

For latter orpine round the southern wall. 

Browning, Sordello. 
Evergreen orpine. Same as heri) of friendship (which 
see, under herb). 

orr (6r), M. [(Origin obscure.] A globular piece 
of wood used in playing at doddart. HalliwelL 
orra (or'll), a. [Also arrow, ora; origin uncer- 
tain. C^.orrels.] 1. Odd; not matched j not 
appropriated; left over; occasional; inciden- 
tal; as, an orra thing; an orra time. 

Ae night at e'en a merry core 
O' randie. gangrel bodies 
In Poosie Nancy's held the splore. 

To drink their orra duddles. 

Bums, Jolly Beggars. 

2. Employed, as about a farm, for doing the 
odd jol)s or work which the servants having 
regular and specified duties cannot overtake ; 
as, an orm man. — 3, Base; low; mean; worth- 
less ; as, to keep orra company. [Scotch in all 
uses.] 

orrach, n. See orach. 

orrels (or'elz), n. pi. [< OSw. urwal. refuse, Sw. 
urral, choice, selection, residue, i nr- (= AS. 
or-) + rala, choice : see wale'i.] What is left 
over; refu.se. [Scotch.] 
orrery (or'e-ri), n. ; pi. orreries (-riz). [So called, 
by Sir KicViard Steele, after the Karl of Orrery, 
for whom a copy of this machine was made by 
a workman, after an original liorrowed from 
George Graham, who invented it.] A machine 
so constructed as to represent, by the move- 
ments of its parts, the motions and phases of 
the planets in their orbits. Similar machines 
are also called planetariums and eosmoscopes. 
orrice, n. See orris‘s. 

orris^ (or'is), n. fCoiitr. of orfrays.] If. A 
name given to laces of varied design in gold 
and silver. 

One Silver Orrice a quarter of a Yard deep ; A large Par- 
cel of Black and Silver Fringe; One dark colour Cloth 
Clown and J'etticoat with 2 Silver Orrices 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life In Beign of Queen Anne, 

II. 167. 

2. Galloon and gimp used in ii])holstery. [Trade- 
name.]™ Orris pattern, a peculiar pattern or design for 
gold lac.e. 

orris*-^ (or'is), w. [Short for orri^-root.] A plant 
from which orris-root is obtained. Also orrice. 
orris-pea (or'is-pe), n. A little ball of dried 
orris-root used to maiutaiu the dis<*hargo of is- 
sues. See issue-pea. 

orris-root (or'is-rot), n. [Prob. a corru)>tiou of 
iris-root.] The root of several European species 

of Iris, cliiofiy I. Jlorentina, See Iris, 8 oil of 

orris-root. See oil. 

orseduet, orsedewf (fir'so-du), n. [< OF. or, 
gold, + sediie, pp. of seduire, mislead: see se- 
duce.] An inferior sort of leaf-raetal made of 
copper and zinc, so as to resemble gold ; Mann- 
heim gold ; Dutch metal. 

orseille (br-Hiil'), w. [P\: Beo orchil, archil.] A 
peculiar coloring matter derived from Uoccella 
tinetoria and other lichens, used in the prejia- 
ration of test-papers for chemical operations. 

litmus, tind t€st-papei*(\mdQT paper). The prin- 
ciples in tlioBC tdauis fruin which coloring matters are 
prepared arc thoinselves colorless, but yield coloring sub- 
stances by reaction with water, air, and ammonia. They 
are generally acids, or acid auhydrids. U , S. Dispensatory. 
orseillin (6r-sa'Un), n. [< orseille + -i«2.] A 
coal-tar color used in dveing; the sodium-sul- 
phonate salt of beta-naphthol-azo-naphthaleiie. 
It yields a fast and full red, but is liot very bril- 
liant . Also called roccellin, rubidin, ranracierme. 
orsellate (6r'sel-at), w. [< orscll{ic) + -aici.] 
The generic name for any salt composed of or- 
sellic acid and a base; as, orsellate of baryta, 
orsellic (fir-sel'ik), a. [< orse{i)lle + -m.] Same 
as lecanoric. — Orsellio acid. Same os orseille. 
ort (6rt.), w. [< ME. ort, < AS. as if *or(vt (= 
MD, ooraete, ooreeie = MLG. LG. ort), what is 
left after eating, < or-, out, + etan, eat: see 
or- and eat.] A fragment; a scrap; a piece of 
refuse : usually in the plural. 

Let him have time a beggar’s orts to crave. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 985. 

Hang thee, thou parasite, thou son of crumbs 
And oris! B. Jonson, New Inn, v. 1. 

I wouldn’t give a fiddlestick's end for all the ronstitu- 
tions in qreation. They take the best of everything, and 
leave us only the orts and hog-wash. 

S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 7. 

ort (firt), V. t. [< ort, «.] To turn away from 
witn disgust; refuse. [Scotch.] 


ortiho-axls 

The lasies now-a-days ort none o’ Qbd's creatures. 

JamUton. 

ortalanty ortalont, n. Obsolete variants of or- 
tolan. 

Ortalida (6r-tal'i-dR), n. [NL.] Same as Or- 
talis. 1. 

OrtaiidSB (6r-tal'i-de), n.pl. [NL. (Shuckard, 
1840), < Ortalis + -idee,] A family of dipterous 
insects, typified by the genus Ch'talis. The front 
is bristly only above, the auxiliary vein ends acutely in the 
costa, the legs arc not long, and the horny ovipositor is 
telescopic. It is a large and wide-snread group, whose 
members resemble the Trypeiidas. Thirty-five genera oc- 
cur in North America. 

Ortalis (fir'ta-Us), n. [NL., < Gr. opraX/'c, a young 
bird.] 1 . In brnith. , a genus of guans of the fam- 
ily Cracidee and the subfamily Penelopina*. The 
head is crested, with bare places on its sides and on the 
chin, but no wattles; the tarai are naked and scutellate 
before and behind ; the wings are short, rounded, and 
concavo-convex; the tail is very long and ample, fan- 
shaped, with twelve broad graduated feathers. The plu- 
mage is greenish. 0. vetida is a Mexican species, a vaiiety 
of which occurs in Texas and is known as the Texan yuan. 
or ehachalvuia (which see). Usually called Ortalida, after 
Merrem, 1786. See cut under yuan. 

2. In entom.j the typical genus of Ortalida^, 
founded by Fallon in 1810, containing robust 
dark-colored flies found on the leaves of bushes 
vibrating their wings in the sunshine. 

Orthagoriscidse (6r^tha-go-ris'i-de), n. pi. 
[N 1 j.,< Orthagoriscus + -idw.] A family of gym- 
nodont fishes, named from the genus Orthago- 
riscus : same as Molidw, 

OrthaffOri8Cini(6r-tha-g6-ri-si'm), n.pl. [NIi., 
< Orthagoriscus + -ini.] In Bonaparte’s sys- 
tem of classification, a subfamily of Moiida^ 
with the skeleton entirely cartilaginous and 
the fins covered w^ith continuous skin, repre- 
sented only by the genus Eauznma. 

Orthagoriscus (or'^tha-go-ris'kiis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. bpbayopioKOQ, a sucking pig.] The typical ge- 
nus of (krthagoriscidai : same as Mola. Bloch 
and Schneider. Also Orthogorisens. 

Orthalicidse (6r-tha-lis'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Orthalicus 4* -ida’.*] A family of goophilous 
pulmonale gastropods, typified by the genus 
Orthalicus, They have a Buiral tuireted shell, posterior 
included mantle, a peculiarly modified jaw composed of 
a median triangular piece and lateral oblique imbricated 
plates adherent above but free below, and teeth ditferen- 
iiated. Two species of Orthalicus aio found in Florida, 
chiefly in wooded country. 

Orthalicus (6r-thal'i-kus), n. fNL. (Beck, 
1837).] The typical genus of the family Ortha- 
licida\ 

orthazial (6r-thak'si-al), a. [< Gr. ofMt;, 
straight, + Jj. axis, axis.] Having a straight 
vert^ral axis; applied to a primitive, form of 
the vertebral axis in certain fishes, in which its 
posterior end is not bent upward or curved in 
any other direction. J. A. llydcr. 

Orthezia (6r-th6'zi-a), n, [NL. (Amyot and 
Servillo, 1843), syn.’of Vorihezia, named after 
Dorthes, a Frimch physician (1759-94).] A 
genus of hemipterous insects of the family 
Coccidce, The adult female insect, the fonii usually 
met with, is long and oval in shape, covered with a 
laminated white secretion, elongated behind and having 
a sac which contains the eggs The antennoD arc eight- 
jointed; there are no tarsal digitules; the genito-aiial 
ring is enlarged and six-haired. One species has been 
recognized in the United States ; several others are Euro- 
pean. 

orthian (6r'thi-an), a. [< Gr. bpOiog, straight 
up, high-pitched', < upOug, straight, upright.] In 
anc, Gr. music, noting a melody or style in 
which many high tones were used. 

orthite (fir^thit), n. [< Gr. bpddg, straight, + 
-i7e2.] A variety of allanite. 

orthius (Ov'thi-us), w. ; pi. orthii (-i). [< Gr. 
bptftog: see def.] In anc. pros., a groat foot, 
consisting of three tetrasemie longs, the first of 
which forms the arsis, while the other two con- 
stitute the thesis ; thus, | See 

semantm. 

ortho-. [L., etc., < Gr. 6^o-, combining fonn of 
bpBog, straight, upright, right, correct, etc.] An 
clement in many words of Greek origin, its pres- 
ence bringing in the sense of ‘straight,’ ‘up- 
right,’ ‘right,’ ‘correct.’ in chem., specifically -(a) 
As a prefix of benzene derivatives it denotes a substitu- 
tion of hydrogen atoms in the benzene ring which are ad- 
jacent to each other, (b) As applied to acids it notes those 
in which the number of hydroxyl groups present is equal 
to the number expressing the quantivalence of the ele- 
mentary radical, and applied to salts it notes those formed 
from ortho-acids. Where the ortho-acid has not been iso- 
lated, the acid in which the number of hydroxyl groups 

f iresent is nearest to the number expressing the quantiva- 
cnee of the elementary radical is sometimes called an 
ortho-acid. 

ortho-azis (fir'tho-ak^sish n, [< Gr. bpddg, 
straight, + L. axis, axis.] ^me as orthodiago- 
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tiaZ 00 ^-** that is^ the lateral axis of a mono- 
clinic crystal which is at right angles to the 
vertical axis. 

orthooephalic ( 6 r^th 9 -se-fal'ik or -sef'a-lik), a, 
[< orthocephaUy + -ic.] Exhibiting of charac- 
terized by orthocephaly. 
orthocephaly (dr-tho-sof'a-in, n. [< Or. bpdoc, 
straight, + /ce 0 aX^, head.] The character of a 
skull whose vertical index is above 70 and not 
. above 75 ; the character of a skull with an in- 
termediate cephalic index, 
orthoceran (dr-thos'e-ran), a. Pertaining to 
the genus Orthoceras, Science ^ III. 127. 
Oxthoceras (dr-thos ' c-ras), w. [NL. (cf . Gr . op- 
Oikt'pog, straight-horned), < Gr. bpOog, straight, 
+ K^pac, horn.] The typical genus of Orihoeera- 
tiflccy having the shell straight or but slightly 
curved. The species arer very numerous, rang- 
ing from the Silurian to the Liassic. Also Or- 
thocoratitesy Orfhoccrm, 

Orthocerata (dr'''tho-HO-ra'ta), n, pi, [NL.: 
geo OrthocemsJ] Same as (frthoceraiidw. 
Orthoceratidse (dr'-'tho-so-rat'i-de), w. pi, [NL., 
< Orthoceras {-cerat - ) 4- -ido?.] A family of f ossi I 
tentaculiferous tetrabranchiate ceplialopods, 
typified by the genus Orthoceras, They have a 
atralght or scarcely curved chambered shell, with a central 
siphuncle and soiuetimeB contracted aperture. Over 800 
species have been described, from North America, Europe, 
and Australia. They are among the most profusely and 
widely dl8trl})Utod shells of the old rocks. They attained 
greater size than any other fossil of the time, some frng* 
monts having been found which indicate a length of ♦» feet. 

orthoceratite (dr-tho-ser'a-tit), n. [< NL. Or- 
thoceratites,'] A fossil cephalopod of the genus 
Orthoceras or the family Orthoccrafidw, Also 
orthoceratoid, 

Orthoceratites (dr-tlio-ser-a-ti'tez), n. [NL., 
as Orthoceras {-ccrat-) 4 -iteL'] Same as Ortho- 
ccras. 

orthoceratitic (dr-tho-ser-a-tit'ik), a. [< or- 
thoceratiic -f -ic.] Pertaining to or resembling 
orthoceratites; orthoceran: opposed to cijrto- 
cera title, 

orthoceratoid (dr-tho-ser'a-toid), a. and u, [< 
orthoceratite + -oid,'] I, d, Bame as orthoccra- 
ti tic, 

II. Bame as orthoceratite, 

Orthoceras (dr-thos'e-rus), n. [NL. : see Or- 
thoceras,'\ 1. In cotA.y same as Orthoce, as,— 
2. In entom,y a genus of the coleopterous fam- 
ily Cohjdiida*, founded by Latreilie in 179(), con- 
taining four European species, one of which, 
O, clavicornisj extends into Biberia. 
orthochromatic ( 6 r'''thd-kr 6 -inat'ik), a, [< Gr. 
npflog^ correct, + color: see chroma tic. 

111 photog,, coiTOct in the rotations or in tlie 
rendering of col(»rs — that is, free from the 
usual photograjiliic fault of exaggerating tlio 
deepness of greens, yellows, and reds and the 
hrightness of blues and violets. The epithet notes 
any process by means of whi(di this cud may bo attained, 
or any plate, chemical, etc., used in such a process. Ordi- 
nary photographic dry plates in wlilch u trace of such 
agents as oosin or chlorophyl is Incorporatotl possess 
the orthochromatic property, which is greatly enlnuiccd 
if the exposure is mad(J through a truiisparcnt screen 
tinted t<i correspond with tlie prevalent color in the scene 
or picture, os green for a landscape, or yellow for a ])alnt- 
lug characterized by draperies of that hue. Also expressed 
hy inochromatic, an epithet implying ecpiality of exposure 
to obtain similar results from opposed colors, contnu-y to 
the usual photographic expeiienee. 

orthochromatize (dr-tho-kro'ma-liz),r. t.; pret. 
and pp. orthochromathed, ppr. or thochrornatiz- 
ing. [< ortkochromat(ic) 4 -izc,'] In photog,, 
to render orthochromatic, as a plate ; bring 
into conformity with the conditions necessary 
to obtain a corroct rendering of color-values, 
orthoclase ( 6 r'tho-klaz), n. [< Gr. bp66g, 
straight, right, + tekamgj fracture : see clastic,'] 
f-ominon or potash feldsfiar, a silicate of alu- 
uiiniurn and potassium, occurring in raouoclinic 
c rystals and al so massi ve . it has two perfect cleav- 
ages, at right angles to each other (whence the name). It 
varies much in color, from white to yellow, red, and green. 
Adulai’ia, including most moonstone, is a crystallized va- 
riety, transparent or nearly so, characteristic especially of 
the crystalline rocks of the Alps ; valenclanite, from V aJen- 
<^iana, Mexico, is similar to It. Sanidine is a glas-sy vari- 
V’ty, usually containing more or less soda; it la charaeter- 
iwic of certain igneous rocks, as trachyte, phoiiolitc, etc. ; 
I'hyacolito, from Monte Sornma, V'esuvlus, is similar. Loxo- 
ciase is a variety from Hammond, New York, and iniirchi- 
sonite one from Exeter, England, the latter showing gold- 
^Jn-vellow reflections on a surface nearly parallel to the 
orthopinacold. Orthoclase is an essential constituent of 
panite and some other crystalline rocks, and often occurs 
in large masses in granite-veins, and Is then quarried and 
'f*®® In Making pottery. Much of the potash feldspar 
called orthoclase is really the related tricllnic species mi- 
The name anorthoclase has been given to some 
*,4 * nf tricllnic feldspar containing considerable potash, 
wlilch are more closely relate to albite than to microcline 
in optical characters. %ee/dd8par. Also called orthose. 
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orthoelasUc (dr-thf-klas'tik), a. t< Qr- 
straight, right, + Khzardgy verbal adj. of kIcv, 
break.] (fiiaracteriz<*d bv cleavages at right 
angles to one another: Haid of certain species 
of the feldspar group, particularly orthoclase ; 
pertaining to such species, or specifically to 
orthoclase. 

OrthocOBla (ftr-tho-se'iri), 7/. pi, [NL., < Or. 

straight, -f koi'Aoi^ liollow.] One of three 
orders into which the rhabdocmlous turbella- 
rians are sometimes divided, 
orthocoelic (or-tho-se'lik), a. [< Gr. bpObg, 
straight, + koiIiuj the belly, the intestines.] 
Arranged in straight or parallel folds : applied 
to the intestines of birds when they are thus 
disposed, in distinction from cyclocertic, 
orthodiagonal ((V'-'tho-di-ag'O-nal), ;?. and a, 
[< Gr. opwdf, straight, + iWi}o)voc^ diagonal: see 
diagonal,] I, n. In crystal. ^ the diagonal or 
lateral axis in a inonoelinie solid whieli is at 
right angles with the vertieal axis; also, the 
plane which includes tlie two axes liamoil. 

II. a. Pertaining to or in the direction of 
the orthodiagoiial. 

orthodomatic (or'aho-do-mat'ik), a. [< ortho- 
dome + -atic'^.] Pertaining to or in the diree- 
tiou of an orthodome. 

orthodome (or'tho-ddm), a. [< Gr. bjMg, 
straight, + dopor, a house: see dow/<l,r).] 
In crystal., a dome, in the monoclinie system, 
parallel to that lateral axis winch is at right 
angles to the vertical axis. It is ])roj)eiiy a 
homidome, since a given form includes but 
two planes. Bee domc^, 
orthodox ( 6 r'th 6 -doks), a. [= F. orthodoxc = 
Bp. ortodo.ro = Fg. orthodoxo = It. oriodosso, .< 
LL. orthodoxiis, < LGr. bp06(Soi;og, liaving a right 
opinion, < Gr. bpObr, straiglit, right, correct, + 
opinion : see dogma, doxology.] 1 . Holding 
what is regarded as the correct oi)inion, or cor- 
rect oinnions, especially in regard to religious 
or theological doetiines ; sound in opinion or 
doctrine: specifically, conforming to the faith 
of tlie Cmirch (Catholic, as ri^presented in its 
primitive ecumenical creeds: applied to per- 
sons or doctrines. That which seciits to one part of 
the Christian church orthodox may be bold l)y unotlier to 
be heterodox. Thus, the Koinuii I’atliolic Churcii ref^ards 
Trotestant cliurches as hetenMlox, aRuin, the Reformed 
churches somotimosdeny iiie tltl(‘ orthodox to one another ; 
and Renerally those who'hold tt» the Trinitarian faitli deny 
the epithet orthodox to tin* l■nital•ians and Universulists. 
Orthodoxy Is not usually dtniied to tliose who are charged 
with having added urtn-les to tin: eeinnenical faith of 
Christendom, but only to those who are chargeu w»th de- 
nying a part of that faltii. 'J’hus, tin* Roniiin t’ntholic is 
mit ordinarily refused l>y Protestants tin* right to the epi- 
thet orthodttx; nor are Trlnitariaiih dtmied the right ti» 
that ei)ithct by those of 1 Unitarian belief. Orthodox la the 
common opitliet of tlie Oreek t’liureh (of which the full 
othclal title is “the HolyOrthodov Catholic Apostolic Ori- 
ental t’ihurch”), as Catholic is of the Ktmian t’hurch. IThe 
word Is employed locally in New Kiiglaiid to designate the 
Trinitarian Congregational ehurehesusdistinguished from 
those of the same order whieli hold the t’nitarian or I’lii- 
veraaliat faith, as in the tihmse “the Orthodox Church.** 
It is also useil to distinguish the Trinitarian t^uakers from 
those whose belief is or teiuis toward ITiiitarhinism.l 

’Tis the Orthodox Tenet, tliat there never was any re- 
mission of Sins but by tlie blood of the J.amb that was 
slain from the beginniiig of tin* World. 

MUton, Ans. to .Salmusius, ^^’orkB, 111. 1S*2. 
Orthodox, orthodox, 

VVha iMilleve in .lohn Knox, 

Let me sound an alurni t<i your conscience. 

Harm, The Kirk's Alarm. 

2. [cap.] Of or pertaining to tin* Greek Church. 

The Orthodox population in Cattaro and all the coasts 
thereof is always a large minority, and in some places it 
actually outnumbers the Latins. 

A’. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 1»H. 

Orthodox school, in pUit. econ. Hee is>lUieal.=^yxL. 
1. Orthodox, Ev>aimcliral (S«ie the deiitiitions of these 
terms.) It is natural for .all who care al^ont their doctri- 
nal beliefs to claim the titles that indicate correctness of 
belief. Hence orthodox is a part of the name of the flreok 
(Miurch; to tlie Roman (’atholie orthodox moans faithful 
to the tenets of the Roman (’hurch; in the doctrinal con- 
tests of America orthodoxhw>> gi;ncraUy meant (ialvinistlc, 
especially as opposed to rniUrianisiii tind Universal ism ; 
In England it lias ns generally meant High-church, as o|)- 
posed to Tx i w-ch n reh < »r era nr/clical. Fvanffelical, m can 1 ng 
in harmony witli tin* (lospel, has been claimed somewhat 
similarly and tor a like reason, but biis been especially 
applied to those wlu» einphasizo the doctrine of salvation 
hy faith in (’hrist alone. 

0lth0d0Xalt(<>t‘'tbo-dok-Hal), a. [< orthodox 4- 
-at,] Orthodox. 

Our opinions and practises herin are of late tiirnd quite 
against ail other Protestants, and that which is to tliem 
irrthodoxal to us become scandalous and punishable by 
statute. JHUton, Civil I’owi r. 

orthodoxalityf (dr^tho-dok- 8 aPi-ti)» w. [< or- 
thodoxnl + -tty.] Orthodoxy. Cudmorth. 
orthodoxallyt (fir'thd-dok-sal-i), adv. In an 
orthodox manner; orihodoxly. 


orthognathous 

In plane English, more warily, more Judfcioaaly, more 
orthoaoxaUy then twice their number of divines have don 
in many a prolix volume. MUton, Civil Power. 

orthodoxasticalt ( fir'-'tho-dok-sas'ti-kal), a, [< 
lAj(T. ly)Oo6o^aaTiK6g, < bpfiodo^aaryc, haviiig a right 
opinion, < bp066o^og, having a right opinion: see 
orthodox,] Bame as orthodox. 

But also hath excommunicated them as heretikes which 
appeiu’c hcere to be more orthodoxagticalt (.Kristians than 
they themsclues. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 268, 

orthodoxical (dr'tho-dok-si-knl), a, [< ortho- 
dox + -ic-al,] Portaining to orthodoxy; char- 
acterized by orthodoxy ; orthodox, 
orthodoxly (6r'tho-doks-li), adv. With sound- 
ness of faith ; in a inamier conformed to the 
teachings and practice of those who hold the 
ortJiodox or true faith. 

You err most orthodoxly sweet Sir Kit. 

W. Cartariyht, I’he Ordinary, Hi. 6. 

A primitive old lady . . . orttuidoxhj crossed herself 
whenever the caiTlage gave u jolt. 

A. J. C. Hare, Russia, iv. 

orthodoxness (Ar'tho-doks-nes), n. The state 
of being orthoilox ; orthodoxy, 
orthodoxy (Or'tho-dok-si ), n. [== F. orihodoxic 
r= Bp. ortodoxia == Pg. orthodoxia = It. ortodos- 
sia, < ML. orthodoxia = Ar. artodoksi, < LGr. bp- 
thbu^ia, correctness of opinion, < bpfiodo^og, hav- 
ing a right opinion : see orthodox,] The char- 
acter of being orthodox ; correctn(‘ss of opinion ; 
soiindm'SH of doctrine, especially in theology ; 
specifically, in theol., conformity to the faith of 
the Church Catholic, as represented in its primi- 
tive ecumenical creeds, or to the Greek Church, 
called Orthodox — Feast of Orthodoxy, in the Gr. 
Ch., n festival celebrated on Orthodoxy Hunday in com- 
memoration of the ttnal ovortlmiw of the Iconoclasts. It 
was instituted A. l>. 84*ii or 848, on the restomtion of icons 
at Const antinoiik* under the* regency of the empress Theo- 
dora.— Orthodoxy Sunday, in the Gr. C7i., the first Sun- 
day in Lent. On this Hunday anathemas arc soleinnly read 
against various heresies. 

Olthodroxnic (dr-tlio-drom'ik), a, [< orthodro- 
m-if + -tr.J Of or pertaining to ortiiodromy. 
ortnodromics (or-tho-drom'iks), n, [PI. of or- 
thodromic: sec - 0 * 8 .]* The art of sailing in the 
arc of a great circle, which is ilic shoriest dis- 
tance betw(‘eii two points on the* earth s surface, 
orthodromy (or'thp-dro-mi), 71 . [< Gr. *biM6po- 
yog, nnining straight forward (ef. bpOoopo/mv, 
run straight forward), < byttog, straight, + Spa- 
fitlv, run.] I'lie ael or art of sailing on a great 
circle or in a straight course, 
ortbofipic (dr-t hp-ep'ik), a. ( < orihoep-y + -ic.] 
Of or jiertaining lo orthoepy. 

it is often Inipossible to suggest any explanation of 
orthiH'pie. mutalions 

G. P. Marnh, Lccts. on Eng. Lung., xxii. 
orthofipical (dr-thri-ep'i-kal), a. [< orthoepic 
4 -at.] Same as orfhocpic. 
orthofipically (6r-tlio-(*])'i-kal-i), adv. In an 
orlhoi'jiie manner; with eorreei pronuneiation. 
orthoepist (dr'lhp-i^-liist), n. [= F.orthocpistc 
= It. ortorpista : as orthoep-y 4 J One who 
is skilled in orthoepy; om* wlio writes on or- 
thoepy. 

orthofipistic (dr'''t}ip-(‘-pis'tik), a. { < orthoepist 
4 -ic.] Of or pertaining lo an orthoepist or to 
ortlioepists. 

Attempting to show lliat foinn ily h was not pronounced 
In Englisli, and that It was altogelliei worthocpintichmcy 
to pronounce it. 

A. J. Ellis, quoted in .1. Hadley’s Essays, p. 254. 

orthofipy (dr'tlip-e-pi or dr-tli6'e-pi), v, [=:F. 
orthoc^nc = It., ortotpia.i Gr. bpthintia, eorrect 
speaking or jironnneintion, < opthiTrnv, s)ieak or 
ironounci' (•orr(‘clly, < opt lot , right, correct, 4 
TTog, a word: s(*e epic.] 1. Tin* art of uttering 
words with pro]>ri(‘ty ; n eorrect iironunciation 
of words.— -2. 'J'hnt part of grammar (often in- 
ciud(‘d ninler oi tlnKjraphy) wfiich treats of pro- 
nunciation. Mon* r(‘e4*iitly ealh'd jihonology, 
orthogamyt (dr-thog'a-mi), V. [< Gr. lyMr, 
straight, 4 marriage.] In hot,, direct or 

immedinte fertilization, without the interven- 
tion of any mediate agency, 
orthognathic (dr-tliog-mith'ik), a. [As orthog- 
vath-fHis 4 -ic.J Bame as orlhoguathous. 
orthognathism (6r-thog'na-1hizm), a. [As or- 
Ihoffnath-ous 4 -ism.] The orthognathons stab* 
or i*on<iition; the character pf being orthogmi- 
(hous. Also orthognathy, 

TIiIk (a small craniofacial angle] Is the furdninentul 
coiidllion of . . , arttusjnuthimi. 

JJvxlcy, A nut. Vert., p. 420. 

orthognathons (dr-thog'nil-tlms), a. [< NL. or- 
thoguathus, < Gr. straight, 4 yvaihg, the 

jaw.] Biraight-jawed ; having the profile of th« 
face vertical or nearly so, in consetpience of the 
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shortness of the jaws which constitutes orthog- 
nathism. The facial angle of an orthognafhoua skull is 
large (by whichever method it is raeasuredV the term be- 
ing more or less definitely employed as the op^site of 
proffnath(nus or prmognamom, where the angle is small, 
or as the mean between prognathous and hyperorthog- 
nathic or opisthognathuus, where the angle is excessively 
large. Thu facial angles that have been ohieily used in tlie 
definition of these terms are known as Camper’s, Geof- 
frey Haint-Hilaire and Cuvier’s, Jacquart’s, and Cloquet's 
(which see, under eramoTnefiT/). A more recent facial angle 
is that included between the nasio-alveolar line and a line 
drawn through the supra-auricular point and the inferior 
margin of the orbit; when this is between 83° and (H)", tlie 
skull is said to be orthognathous. The same character is 
also defined bv means of the gnathic or alveolar index, 
those skulls witti a gnathic index below 98 being ortliog- 
nathous ; between 08 and 103, mesugnathous ; and above 
103, prognatliouB. 

orthognathy (6r-thog'na-thi), w. [As ortho ff‘ 
n<ith-ou8 4- -y.] Same as orthoffnathmn, 
orthogon (6r'tho-gon), n. [< L. orthof/miius, 
< Gr, ’nght-anglocl, < o/}06(;, right, + 

ywvtfl, an angle.] A rectangular figure ; a figure 
having all its angles right angles, 
orthogonal (6r-thog'o-nnl), a. [< orthogon + 
-a?.] 1. Pertaining to or depending upon the 

use of right angles. — 2. Kight-angled.— Orthog- 
onal axes. Seoaartoi.— -Orthogonal projection. Bee 
prq/eefton.— Orthogonal substitution or transforma- 
tion, one which traiiMforms frtmi oim set of throe mutual- 
ly perpendieulai' coordinatcH to another.— Orthogonal 
larajectory. a curve cutting all the surfaces or plane 
curves of a family of such lo(‘i at right angles. 

orthogonally (fir-thog'o-nal-i), adv. Perpen- 
dicularly; at right angles; with right angles, 
orthograph (6r'tho-gmf), n, [< Gr. 
strai^t, + ypafetr'y write (see orthography).] 
An orthograplnc projection ; specifically, an 
orthograp}ii<* drawing exhibiting a structure in 
external or internal elevation. The internal 
orthograph is usually ealled a vertical section, 
and sometimes a sciagraph. 
orthographer (dr-thog'ra-f^r), n. f< orthogra- 
ph~y + -crt.] One who’ is skilled in or writes 
on orthograjihy ; one who spells wor^s correct- 
ly, according to approved usage, 
orthographic (6r-tho-graf'ik), a. [== F. ortho- 
graphiquv = Hi), ortogrdfwo = Pg. orthographico 
= It. ortografico, < NL. orthograph icus, < L. 
orthogmphia, <. Gr. bpdoypafpia, correct writing 
(alsoi ill 1j., the elevation of a building) : see or- 
thography,] 1. Pertaining to orthography; be- 
longing to the writing of words witli tlie proper 
letters; relating to the spelling of words; as, 
an orthographic error; orthographic reform. — 
2. In geom., pertaining to right lines or angles. 
—Orthograpmc projection, see projection. 
orthographical (6r-tho-graf'i-kal), a. [< ortho- 
graphic + -rf/.] Same as orthographic. 
drthographically (or-tho-graf'i-kiil-i), ndv. Ill 
an ortliograph ic manner, (a) According to the rules 
of proper spelling or the customary forms of words, (ft) 
In the manner of ortliugrapliio projection. 

orthographist (dr-thog'ra-fist), W. [< orihogrd- 
ph-y + -wf.] OiK^ who Is versed in orthogra- 
phy; an orthographer. 

orthographize (6r-thog'ra-fiz), V. i . ; pret. and 
pp. orthograohized, ppr. orthograjdiizmg, [< or- 
tkograpft-y + -?.:<?.] To write or spell correctly. 
Coles, 1717. [Kare.] 

orthography (dr-thog'ra-fi ) , n. [Early mod. E. 
ortographic, artografie F. orthographic =s Hp. 
ortografia s= Pg. orihographia = It. ortograjia 
= G. orthographic s= Hw. Pan. ortografi, orthog- 
raphy, spelling, < L. orthographia, ML. also 
orthografia, < Gr. bpOoypat^ia, correct writing 
(also! in* J^., the elevation or front view of a 
building), < ^bpOoypdtftoc (> LL. orthographm), 
writing correctly, an orthogrrapher, < bfMi:, 
straight, right, correct, + ypdi^eiv, write.] 1. 
The art or practice of writing woihIh with the 
proper hdters, according to accepted usage; 
the way in which wowls are customarily writ- 
ten ; spelling ; as, the orthography of a word. 

Such raekers of orthography^ as to speak dout, fine, when 
liu should say doubt , di:t, when he shouM pronounce 
, debt — d, e, b, t, not «l, r, t ; ho clepeth a calf, oauf ; half, 
hanf ; iielgliboiir voi'.atur nel)our ; neigh abbreviated no. 
I'his is abiioininable, wliicli he would call abbominable : 
it iiisinuateth me of insanic. Shak., L. L. L., v. 1. 22. 

[In the following passage it is used erroneously, in bur- 
lesque : 

He was wont to siienk plain and to the purpose, like an 
honest man and a soldier ; and now is he turned orthogr€t- 
phy I that is, orthographer], his wortls are a very funtwti- 
col banquet, Just so many strungt' di.>4hes. 

Shak., Much Ado, il. 3. 20.] 

2. The branch of hinguagi^-stmlv which treats 
of tho nature and propt^rties of letters, and of 
the art of writing words correctly. 

Orthographie — that is to say, the forme and precise nile 
of writing set down by grammarians. 

Holland, tr. of Suetonius, p. 77. 
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8. In musical notation, the art or practice of 
representing tones and effects by the proper 
characters, according to accepted usage. — 4t. 
In draftsmanship, a geometrical representation 
of an elevation or section of a building; a sec- 
tional view of a fortress or the like. 

Orthography, or the erect elevation of the same in face 
or front describ'd in measure upon the former idea, where 
all the horizontal lines are parallels. 

Evelyn, Architects and Architecture. 

orthologyt (6r-thoFo-jil, n. [< Gr. bi^Soloyia, 
exactness of language, < opdoh}yeiv, speak cor- 
rectly, < bp06^, right, correct, + Myetv, speak.] 
The right description of things. 

The natural and . . . homogeneal parts of grammar be 
two : orthology and orthomphy ; . . . the first of them, 
ortholoyy, . . . the right Imposition of names; . . . tho 
second of them, orthography, . . . the rare invention of 
letters. Foth/erhy, Atheomastix (1622), p. 846. 

orthometric (6r-tho-met'rik), a. [< Gr. bfiBot;, 
right, + fjdrpovj a measure: see metric^.] In 
crystal., pertaining to the three systems in which 
tho axes are at right angles with each other. 
See crystallography, 

orthometry (or- thorn' et-ri), n. [< Gr. bpOuc, 
right, correct, + -perpia, < phpov, measure: see 
meter'^.'] Tho art or practice of constructing 
verse correctly; the laws of correct versifica- 
tion. 

orthomorphic (6r-tho-m6r'fik), a. [< Gr. bpOdc, 
correct, + popjty, fonn.] In math., preserving 
tho truo or original shape of tho inlinitcsinial 
parts, though it may be expanding or contract- 
ing them unequally. 

Ortnoneiira (dr-tho-nu'ra), n.pl. [NL., < Gr. 
bpflnc, straight, +’v£vpov, nerve.] In Gegen- 
baurs system of classification, a series of proso- 
branohiato gastropods, inclmling very numer- 
ous genera and families, contrasted under this 
name with Chiastonenra. 
orthoneural (dr-tho-nii'ral), a. [< Orthoneura 
4 -«/.] Pertaining to the (h'thoneura, or hav- 
ing their characters. 

ortnoneurous (6r-tho-nu'rus), a. [< Ortho- 
ncura 4- -oma\] Same as orthoneural. 
OrthonycidSB (6r-tho-nis'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 
prop. * Orfhonychidtv, < Orthonyx (-onych-) 4 
-ida’.'] A family of oscine ))asserine birds, typi- 
fied by the genus Orthonyx, having the carlitid 
art(‘ry sinistral and superficial. O. Salvin. 
Orthdnycill8B (dr"tho-ni-si'ne), n. pi. [NL., 
pirop. ^ OrthonycMnce, < (hthonyx {-onyvh-) 4- 
dm'.] The Orthonycidw. regarded as* a sub- 
family of Menuridw or of Certhiidw. O. H, Gray. 
ortbonycine (dr'tho-nis-in), a. [< Orthonyx + 
-/wc-.] Having the characters of the genus Or- 
thofiyx; pei*taining to the Orthonycinw or Ortho- 
nyckUv. 

Ofthonyx (6r'tho-niks), w. [NL., < Gr. bp06r, 
straight, right, -4- (<h»t;;j;-), claw : see onyx.] 

A remarkable Australian genus of passerine 
birds; the siiinetails. it long remained of nuccr- 
tain position, having been referred to the Certhiidee or 
creepers, to the Menuridee or lyre-birds, to the TimelUdat 
or babblers, and finally it was made type of a family Or- 
thonyci die. I n the type species, O. epinivaada or temnuncki, 
the shafts of the tail-feathers are prolonged beyond the 
wel)8. O. epaldinffi is another speoies. 

orthopsedia (6r'''tho-po-di'a), n. [NL., < Or. 
bfiOb^, Straight, 4- iraic (irdid-), a child.] The 
act of curing or remedying deformities in the 
bodies of children, or generally in tho human 
body at any age. 

orthopsBdic, ortbopedic (6r-tho-pd'dik or 
-peduk), a. [< orthopasdia + -I'c.] Relating to 
orthoptpdia, or tho art of curing deformities. — 
Ortbopsedic surgexy, surgery directed to the remedying 
of distortions. 

ortbopaBdical, ortbopedical (6r-tho-pe'di-kal 
or -ped'i-kal), a. [< orthopwdic + -al.] Same 
as orthopauiic. 

ortbopsBdics, ortbopedics (6r-tho-pe'diks), n. 
[PI. of orthopwdic: see -tcs.J Orthoprodic sur- 
gery; orthopeedia. 

OTtbopsedist, orthopedist (6r'tho-pe-dist), n. 
[< orthopadia 4- ->#f.] One who practises or- 
ihoptedia ; one who is skilled in curing natural 
deformities in the human body, 
ortbopsdy, orthopedy (6r'tho-pe-di ),n. Same 
as orthopwdia. 

ortbopbonia (dr-thd-fo'ni-k), n. [NL.; see or- 
thophony.] Normal voice.” 
ortbopbony (6r'tho-fd-ni), n. [< Gr. bp66g, 
straight, 4- voice, sound.] The art of 
correct speaking; systematic cultivation of the 
voice. 

orthophoria (dr-tho-fo'ri-a), n. [< Gr. bpddg, 
straight, + ^ ^ipnv,' carry, = E. Imtr^,] 

The tendency to parallelism of the visual axes. 
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orthopbyre (dr'tbo-flr), n. [< orthoiclase) 4- 
ipor)phyr(y),] Orthoclase porphyry. 

ortbopizULCOia (6r-tho-pin'arkoid), n. [< Gr. 
bpOdg, straight, 4- mva^Xmvait-), a board, plank, 4 
eldog, form. Cf. pinacoid.] In crystal,, a plane 
of a monoclinic crystal which is parallel to the 
vertical axis and the lateral axis perpendicular 
to it. See pinacoid. 

ortbopinacoidal (6r-tho-pin-a-koi'dal), a. [< 
orthopinacoid 4* -al.] f^ertai'ning to or in the 
direction of the orthopinacoid. 

Prismatic, ortho- and aWno-pinacoidal cleavues are pres- 
ent Quart. Jour. Oeol, Soe., XLV. ii. 299. 

ortbopnic (6r-thop'nik), n, [Irre^. < orthop- 
noia + -ic.j A person affected with orthop- 
nesa; one who can breathe in an upright posi- 
tion only. 

Pro ratione viotus, as they prescribe for the asthma, 
which is a disease in the body, to avoid perturbations of 
the mind ; so let this orthopntc, tor the help of his mind, 
avoid needless perturbations of the body. 

liev. T, Adams, Works, 1. 605. 

ortbopnoea (6r-thop-ne'a), n. [L., < Or. bpOd- 
iTvota, a kind of asthma which admits of breath- 
ing only in an upright posture, < bpd&irvoog, 
breathing only when upri^t, < bpddg, straight, 
erect, + nvtlv, breathe.] DyspncBa, as in some 
cases of heart-disease in which respiration can 
be effected only in an erect sitting or standing 
posture. 

ortboprazis (6r-tho-prak'sis), n. [< Gr. bpObg, 
straight, + 7rpd^tg, 'B, doing: hoo praxis.] The 
treatment of physical deformities by mechani- 
cal agency. 

orthopraxy (6r'tho-prak-8i), n. [< Gr. bpObg, 
straight, + T^pd^iC, a doing: see nmjj/s.] 1. 
Correct practice, action, or procedure. 

What then constitutes grammatical orthopraxy? 

F. /iaZl,.Mod. Eng., p. 86. 

2. Same as orthopraxis. 

ortboprism (6r'tho-prizm), n. [< Gr. bpOdg, 
straight, + Trpic/m, prism.] In crystal., a prism 
of a nionoclinic crystal lying between the unit 
prism andth(5 orthopinacoid. 

ortbopter (or-thop'ttn*), n. An orthopterous in- 
sect ; an orthopteran or orthoideron ; any mem- 
ber of the OrthipUra. 

Ortboptera (6r-thop'te-ra), n.pl, [NL. (La- 
treille, 1806) (F. (>i't)loptercs, Olivier, 1789), 
neut. pi. of orthopterns, straight-winged: see 
orthopterons.] An order of the class Insecia 
proposed by Olivier in 1789 for certain straight- 
winged insects which Linnaeus had placed in 
Jfemijjlvra, and to which lie Geer in 1773 had 
restricted the order Hemiptera, placing tho true 
bugs in a new order J>crmapU ra. The order as 
now understood contains insects in which inetuiiiurt)hosis 
is incomplete and wings are almost always present, of 
which the hinder pah' are dilated, folded from the base, 
and of membranous texture, while the fore pair tu'e more 
or less coriaceous, usually narrow and straight (bn t variable 
in this respect), and thickly veined. These insects are 
active and capable of feeding in all stages from birth to 
death. Seven families — or, as some consider, tribes or 
supcrfamilies are now recognized. Those are theifjlafft- 
dcB, or cockroaches; 3faneiVf/F, or praying-insects; Phatmi- 
dee, or walking-sticks; or crickets; Locustidee, or 

long-horned grasshoppers or katydids ; and Acrididae, or 
short-horned grasshoppers or true locusts, including the 
migratory species. (See locnst for an explanation of the 
fact that the LocusHdac are not locusts.) The Orthoptrra 
are in the main herbivorous, but tho Mantidm are carnivo- 
rous, and sumo of the Blattidce are omnivorous. They are 
found all over tho world, but most numerously in the 
tropics, whore among them are the largest known repre- 
sentatives of tho whole insect class. All the known spe- 
cies are terrestrial or arboreal, no aquatic forms having 
been discovered ; and according to their habitual mode of 
progression the families have been grouped by Westwood 
as Cureoria, liaptoria, AmbulaJIsria, and Saltatoria The 
Orthoptera are among tho earliest forms of insect life to 
appear in geologic time, and the BlatUdce in particular are 
very numerous in some geological formations. Tho main 
characters used in classifying the OrthopUra are derived 
from the inodiflcations of the genitals, mouth-parts, and 
antennie. See cuts under BlaUidce, Oryllidce. Jneecta, katy^ 
qid. locust, and Mantis. 

ortbopteral (6r-thop'te-raJ), a. Hame as or- 
thopterous. 

ortbopteran (6r-tbop'te-raTi), a. and n. I. a. 
Same as orthopterous. 

n. n. An insect of the order Orthoptera. 

ortbopterist (dr-thop'te-rist), n. [< NL. Or- 
thoptera 4- -ist.] One who studies or colleots 
Orthoptera, 

ortbop'fceroloffical (6r-thop^te-ro-loj'i-kal), a. 
[< orthopterolog-y + -ic-al,] I*ertaining**to or- . 
thopterology, or the study of Orthoptera, 

ortbopteroiogist (dr-thop-te-rol'o-jist), n. [< 
orthopterolog-y 4- -ist] One who makes a spe- 
cialty of the study of Orthoptera : an orthop- 
terist. 

ortbopterology (6r-thop4e-roro-ji), n. r< NL. 
Orthoptera 4- Gr. -Jbym, < ^Jyttv, speak: see 
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^logy,'\ That branch of entomology which re- 
lates to Orthoptera. 

orthopteron (6r-thop'te-ron)» w. One of the 
Orlhoptera, [Rare.J 

orthopterous (dr-thop'te-rus), a. [< NL. or- 
thopteruSf < Or. bpOdirrepogf having straight (up- 
right) wings or feathers, < bftduCy straight, 4- 
iTTtpdVf wing, = "SI, feather,'] Straigh t- winged ; 
having wings that lie straight when folded; 
specifically, of or pertaining to the Orthoptera. 

orthoptic (6r-thop'tik), a. [< Or. bpdo^^ straight, 
4 b^rtKot;, of seeing: see optic,] Relating to 
orthogonal intersections of tangents, — Orthoptic 
loousrtlu) locuB of points where two tangents to a cuiwe 
cut each other at right angles. 

orthopyramid (6r-tho-pir'a-mid), n, [< Gr. 
bftttdg, straight, 4 irypapliy pyramid. ] In crystai , , 
a pyramid of a monoQlinic crystal lying be- 
tween the zone of unit pyramids and the ortho- 
domes: it is strictly a hemipyramid, since the 
form includes only four planes. 

Orthorhapha (6r-thor'a-fa.), n. [NL., < Gr. 

straight, 4 pa^^Vf a seam.] A suborder 
of dipterous insects or true flics, including 
those forms which escape from pupa tliroiigli a 
T-shaped orifice, or rarely through a transverse 
rent between the seventh and eighth abdominal 
rings: distinguished from (ijctorhapha. It in- 
cludes all the midges and gnats, the horse-fiies, 
robber-flies, bee-flies, and others. 

orthorhaphous (6r-thor'a-fus), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Orthorhapha, 

orthornombic (dr-thy-rom'bik), a. [< ( Ir. b(Mq^ 
straight, 4 /)(>//, ioc, a rhomb. J 1. Rectangular 
and rhombic. — 2. In crystal. ^ noting the sys- 
t(‘rn of crystallography which is characterized 
by thr(*e unequal axes intersecting at riglit an- 
gles; belonging to this system: as, sulphur is 
orthorhombic. Also called trimetric. See crys- 
tallography, 

orthoscope (6r'tho-skop), n, [< Gr. 
straight, 4 CKOTreiv, view.] 1. An instiMirnent 
for holding water around the eye, so that the re- 
fraction of the cornea is oliminated and the iris 
can be examined. — 2. In crayiom., an instru- 
ment for drawing projections of skulls. 

orthoscopic (6r-tho-skop'ik), a. [< Gr. bpOdCy 
straiglit, correct, 4* (TKOTn view, 4 -/>•.] 1 . 8ee- 
ing correctly; having normal vision. — 2. Con- 
structed so as to present surroniidiiig objects 
correctly to tlu' eye : as, an orthoseapic oyepie(*e 
or ocular. — 3. Presented in its normal ai»pear- 
ance to the eye : as, an orthoscopic image. Ku- 
eye. lirit.y XVl. 273,— Orthoscopic lens. irtm. 

orthose (br't.hbs), n. [< Gr. bpObtjy straight, 4 
-osr.] Same as orthoclasr. 

Orthosia (6r-th6'si-|i), n. [NL. (Oehsemhei- 
mer, 1H16), < Gr. straight.] A g(nius of 

noctuid moths, typical of the family Orthosiidw, 
containing nniin'irous species, of wide distribu- 
tion in Euroin^, Asia, Australia, and North 
America. 

OrthosiidsB (flr-tho-si'i-de), II. pi. [NL. (Gue- 
inl^e, 1841, as Orthmida’), < Orthosis 4 -ida\] A 
family of noctuid moths, typifi('d by th(i genus 
Orthosia^ as defined by Gnenee, having 19 gen- 
era, some of them important and wi<le-spread. 
The aiitoniiK) In the mule ai’c pubcHcent or ciliate, in Uie 
female with isolated cilia; the palpi are almost always 
slender; the proboscis is short or medium; the lejcs are 
moderate and rarely spined ; the abdomen is often de- 
pressed ; the wings are entire and more or less pointed at 
the apex, with two plain median spots, the reiiifonn one 
often tinged with blackish below; the median vein of the 
lower wings is trlfld ; and Uie upper wings in repose en- 
tirely cover the lower, and cross each other on the lower 
border. The larvso have 10 legs; they are cylindi'ic and 
velvety, with a glolmse head, and no prominences orto- 
berdes ; they live on the leaves of trees and plants, and 
hide during the day. The pupce are smooth and glisten* 
nig, and contained In underground loose ovoid cocoons of 
silk and earth. 

orthosilicate (6r-tbo-sil'i-kat), « . [< Or. bp06g, 
straight, 4 E. silicate.] A salt of orthosilicic 
Jicid (1148104). Zinc orthosilicato (Zii^SiO^ or 
2Zn0.Si02)i« the mineral willemite ; it is oft(‘ii 
f'allod a unisilicate, since it has an oxygen ratio 
of 1:1. 

orthosilicic (6r'®'tho* si-lis'ik), a, [< Gr. bpB6i:, 
straight (see orf/to-), 4 E. silicic.] A word used 
mil.y in the following phrase.— Orthosilicic acid, 
U-iSiOj, a hypothetical add which has never been isolatiid 
and IS known only in its salts, the orthosilicates or unisili- 
catos, which occur as minerals. 

O^hospermeSB (6r-tht)-sp^‘r'me-e), n.vl, [NL. 
(Bentham and Hooker, IHfio), < Crr. bpttog, 
straight, erect, 4 airlppa^ seed.] A series of 
<‘ucurbitaceou8 plants hating the ovule usually 
jrect or ascending, it embraces 2 tribes (the Abo- 
fjrem and CydantfiereiB), 8 genera, and about 138 species. 
Ji»fanocydt8 belongs to this series. 
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orthosperaous (Ar-thd-spdr'mus), a, [< Gr. 
bptldg, straight, 4 anippUy seed.] In hot.y hav- 
ing the seed straight. 

ortnoctade (or'tho-stad), n, [< Gr. bpOoar&fiwv, 
also bpOoarddiogf < opiiw , straight, upright, 4 ard- 
(bof, standing, stauding upright : see stadium.] 
In anc. costume, a long and ample tunic with 
straight or vertical folds, 
orthostlchous (dr'tho-sti-kus), a. [< orthosti- 
chy 4 -oMA.] In hot., exhibiting orthostichy; 
straight-ranked. 

orthostichy (6r'tho-sti-ki), n. [< Gr. bfiOdCy 
straight, 4 cr/>o(, a row or line.] In hot.y a 
vertical rank ; an arrangement of members at 
different heights on an axis so that their me- 
dian planes coincide, as the vertical ranks of 
leaves on a stem. 

When the leaves are arranged altoniately on an axis so 
that their median planes coincide, they form a straight 
row or orthoHtichy. Mticyc. Lrit., IV. lltt. 

orthostyle (6r'th5-.stil), )I. [< Gr. bf^g, straight, 
4 arv/uii , pillar, column ; see stylc^.] In arch., a 
straight range of columns, as one of th(‘ sides of 
a peristyle : also used attributively. [Rare.] 
orthosyjnmetric (or'-'tho-si-met'rik), a. [< Gr. 
bp66g, straight, right, 4 evpiuTpia, symmetry: 
symmetric,] Having riglit symmetry. 8eo 

symmetry,-^ OrthoBinnmetric determinant. See de- 
teriMuant. 

orthossmiinetrical (6r-t ho-si-tnet'H-kal), a. [< 

orthosymmeiric 4 -at] Sarne as orfhosymmetne. 

Orthotheciese (dr^'tho-the-si'e-e), n. pi. [NL., 
< Orthothcemm 4 -eu.J A tribe of bryaceous 
mosses, taking its name from the genus Ortho- 
thecium. They are generall> large, widely spreading, 
and cesiiitose plants, forming wuic yellow mats with erect 
or cuniplanatc branches, and Hinooth Icavoh with narrow- 
ly rhoiiiboidal or linear areolatiuii wliicli is large and quad- 
rate at the basal angles. The capsiib' is erect and syni* 
metrical, with double poristoine. 

OrthotheciUlU (dr-llio-tho'si-nin), n. [NL. 
(Schimper), < Gr. bfiPiK^ straight, 4 byhy, a 
cast*: sec theca.] A small genus of mosses, 
typical of the tribe Grt/zo/Z/tyveu , liaving eight- 
ranked close leaves, long-] ledicel late, snbereet, 
oval or oblong ca])sulcs, ami double iieristomo, 
the teeth of 'whieJi are narrowly lanceolate, 
yellowish, and distinctly art iculaio. There aro 
three North American species. 

orthotomic (dr-thp-tom'ik), a. [As orthotom-ous 
4 -<c.J (hitting at right angles.— Orthotomlc 
circle, a circle cutting three given circles at right angles. 
— Ortnotomlc coordinateB. See coord inau^. 

OrthotompUS (6r-thot'o-miis), a. [< Gr. bpOd- 
Tofwg, divided (‘V(‘nly, i opthroptiv, eutt'.ng in a 
straight, line, < bfdloi, straight, 4 ripvciv, rapcir, 
cut.] Same as orfhoclasfic. 

Orthotomus (6r-thot'p-mns), «. [NL. : st^o or- 
thotomous.] A genus'of grass- warblers or ma.- 
lurine warblers fonud(‘d by llorslield in 1820; 
the tai lor- birds. Tbercare l(iorli» species, ranging over 
the Oriental region. The type of the genus is 0. sepium 



1 .iilor-binl of I-iv.i {Orthotomus xrfiium). 


of Java, Sumatra, and other islands. In thelungest-known 
BiiecieB, 0. loiumnuda i»r O. mtoria, the middle tail-feathers 
are lofig-exscrtc<l. Tin's form is often separated iiiidor 
the generic name SuUma (winch see). Also called Edvla. 

Olrthotone (6r'thp-t6ii), </. ami n. [< Gr. bpth't- 
Tovor, having t he proper accent, < bfMg, straight , 
correct, 4 rovor, accent: hog tone,] I, a, Iff*- 
taining or acquiring an accent in certain jiosl- 
tions or eombiiiatioiis, but unaccented in others : 
especially noting proclitics and enclitics wln^n 
accented. 


n. n. A word or form, usually enclitic or pro- 
clitic, when exceptionally retaining or acquir- 
ing an accent. Thus, the English articles, usually pro- 
clitics, aro orthutonos when emphasized: 1 did not say 
a man, 1 said the man. 

orthotone (6r'tho-t6n), V. t.] pret. and pp. or- 
thofoHcif, ]>j)r. orthotoning. [< orthotonc, a,] To 
accent (a won! usually unaccented), 
orthotonesis (br^tho-to-ne'sis), //. [NL., < Gr. 
bftlhrdvr/mi, the use of tlie full accent, ^ 
write with the projn*!* accent, < opborovog, having 
the proper accent : see orihotouc,] Accentua- 
tion, under certain conditions, of a word or form 
usually or in other ^•ombiIlatioIls unaccented; 
especially, accentuation of a proclitic or an en- 
clitic: opposed to cHchsis. 


Thus the com^Kiund (liishl v« rb ad . cobraim Is ac- 
cented (in arthotonenis) adcdbraini, whereas tlio same com- 
pournl, used as a verbal noun (infinitive), takes the accent 
on Ad. Amer Jour. Philol., VI. 217. 


orthotonic (6r-thb-ton'ik), a. [< orthotone 4 
-ic.] 8ame as orthotonc. 

In all other positioiis the verb is orthotonic t e. the ac- 
cent falls i>n ine verb if there is only one prefix. 

Amrr. Jour. Philnl., VI. 218. 

orthotonilB (6r-thot'p-nu8), //. [NL.,< Gr. 6/)tVw;, 
straight, 4 rtivnv, stretch (> rdvoc, tension).] 
Tonic spasm in which (he body is held straight, 
orthotnaene (dr-tho-tri'en), «. [< Gr. bfA)6g, 

straight, 4 rptatva,’ u trident.] In the nomen- 
clature of sponge-spicules, atria'ne whose three 
eladi or jirongs project at right angle's with the 
sliafl ; a simjile spicule of the rliabdus type, 
tririircate or with three secondary rays at one 
end, ami these rays at right angles with the 
slnift. Sal las. 

Orthotricheae (Ar-tho-trik'e-e), n. pi. [NL., < 
Orthoh'ichum 4 -ru’.]* A tribe of mosses, tak- 
ing its name from the gi'iius Orthotrichum, 
eliaraetf'rized >>y having tufti'd idaiits with 
leaves of close' texture, a milrifonn, often hairy 
calyjitra, and a sinqile or double peristome, the 
out er row of eight bigc'mimite or sixteen gemi- 
nate, iiat, short, entire or ]M‘rf()rjite t-eetli, the 
inner of eight or sixteen simple filiform eilia or 
lanceolate st'gme'nts. 

Orthotrichum (dr-thot'ri-kum), u. [NL. (Iled- 
wig, 1801), so called in allusion to the hairs on 
the calyptra; < Gr. bpOoi. straight, 4 (fpi^ (r/>/;t")» 
a. hair. Gf. opborpi^^ctr, havi' tlie hair stand on 
('ud.] A large genus fif hryaci'ous mossi'S, 
typical of tln^ tribe' Orthotrichvw. They ar«' per- 
cmnial plants, growing in tufts on trees or rocks, with usu- 
ally erect stems cewered with erowdiul leaves, and a gen- 
ciiilly innnerBcd eiipsiilc with pi'ilstonic of sixteen tooth 
and calyptra usually coveroil with sti algid hairs, from 
which latter peculiarity they aie called brinHc-momtu. 
There arc nearly 4() North American sjiecies 

Olthotropal (br-tliot'rp-pal), a. [< ortholro- 

p-oHs 4 -«/.] Orthotro])ous. 

orthotropic (dr-tho-troii'ik), a. [< orthotro- 

p-ous 4 -/c.] In hot., of or iiertaiiiing to or ex- 
hibiting orth()tro{)ism ; growing vertically. 

The primaiy shoot of the seedling |of ivyl is, like that 
uf Troiiicoluin, at first orthotropic and radial. 

J’hysiology oi J'lurits, p. 42b. 

orthotropism (dr-thot'rp-pizm), u. [< or that- 
rop-oiis 4 -ism.] In ho/., vertical growth: a 
term jiroposed by Saehs for the habit of tlioso 
organs of ]>lants which grow more or less near- 
ly vertically, either upward or downwanl, as 
iris-leaves, the majority of jihysiologically ra- 
dial organs, etc. Couipiirc /dag lotropism. 

Since the light is criually intense on all sides of the 
shoot, it exerts m> directive intliiiMiec. Orthotroj/imn la 
then mainly due to negative gcutiojiisin. 

AVici/c. line., XIX. 61. 


OrthotropOUS (or-thol'rq-imH), a. [< Gr. bpOdg, 


tro/ie.] In bot.y 




straight, 4 rpimn', tnin 
growing vertically or 
straight: aiqilied s]iceib- 
cally to an ovule in whiidi 
the elnUaza is at the evi- 
dent base, ami the orifiee 
at the opposite extremi- 
ty, the whole ovule being 
straight ami symmetrical. 

The ovules of the Poli/yonaceoi. 

IJiiu-arcct. <‘tc.. are cxamphis. 
bettei ulhtpol (which see). 

Also applied t(» an embryo In 
which the ladicle is directed to 
tin* hilnin or to the micropyle 
( lose to the hilum, as in an anat- 
rop»»us fivulc. In the latter sense the same as houwtropous. 
orthotypOUS (6r'tho-ti-]»us), a. [< Gr. b/Mc, 
straight, 4 rimog, fonn, typ(!.] In mineral., 
hawing a perpendicular ch'avage. 
orthrOB (or'thros ), u. [< ( Ir. ipOpor. dawn, morn- 
ing, (‘ccl. office at dawn.] In tlu' Or. (Jh., oin* 
of the canonical hours, corresponding to the 



Orthotropoiis Ovule. 
M«>wet of nrf^ra. 

rut lo])^ritii(liii.iIly and show- 
III).; tlie ovule 



orthros 

Western lauds, but confounded by some West- 
ern writers, through a mistaken inference from 
the meaning of the word (‘dawn^), with maU- 
ins. Orthros is a more elaborate office than 
lauds. 

Orthrosantbius ( 6r-thro-san 'thus) , n. [NL, (R. 
Bweot, 1828), irreg. < Grr. dpdpog, dawn, + avdoc, 
flower.] A plant-genus of the Jridew, tribe Si- 
syrincMew, marked by a short woody rootstock, 
oblong spathes with one to many short-pedi- 
oelled flowers from each, the filaments free or 
slightly united at the base. There are 7 Bpecios, 
South American and Australian. They are erect lierbs, 
the ^BH'like or rigid leaves mostly radical, '^rhe idanta 
of the genus are called morning-Jlowr, especially the 
Australian 0. mvitijlorus, a pretty plant with sky-hlue 
flowers. 

ortive (6r'tiv), «. [= F. ortivc = Hp. I*g. It. 
ortvvo, \ LL. ortivusy of or belonging to rising, 
< L. orlriy pp. ortus, rise : see orivnt.^ Rising; 
relating to the rising of a star; orient; eastern. 

ortolan (or'to-lan), n. [< F. ortolan, < It. or- 
tolanOy an ortolan, a gardener, < L. hortnlanus, 
a gardener, < hortns, a garden : sec hortulan.\ 
If. A gardener. 

Though to an old tree it must needs he somewhat dan- 
gerous to he oft removed, yet for my part I yield myself 
entirely to the will and pleasure of the most notable ortri- 
Ian. State Papern 1. {Trench.) 

2. The garden-bunting, Emhoriza hortulann, a 
small gi’anivorouH eonirostral bird of the fam- 
ily FrmgiUidw, inhabiting parts of Europe and 
Alrica, highly esteenu'd as a table delicacy. 
It is a true hunting, closely related to the reed-hunting, the 
Ctrl, the yellowliaiumer, and the corn-bunting. The mule 



Ortolan (l-mberisa hot tulaHa). 


is about Oi inches long, with flesh-eolorod hill and feet, 
brown eyes, the head and neck gr«jeni8h-gniy and spotted 
with dusky, the throat, orbits, and maxillaiy streak yel- 
lowish, the upper parts reddish-gi'ay with blackish spots. 
U'ho birds are in such demand by (;picures that great num- 
bers are otiughl alive and fattened in coiifliiement for the 
table, being fed w'ith grain in darkened rooms. 

Not one that temneruiiee advance, 

Crninin’d to the throat with orfofa/w. 

i’ojtx?, Iinit. of Horace, I, vil. iii. 

3. Borne small bird like or likened to or mis- 
taken for the ortolan, {a) The hohollnk, rood. bird, 
or rice-bird f)f the United States, JJolicfumgx oryzivnruH, 
belonging to the family Icteridw: so called in the fall, 
when l>oth sexes are of a yellowish color and not distantly 
rosomhle the true ortidan, being of about the same size, 
very fat and delicate in flesh, and in groat repute for the 
table : reed-hird, however, is the usual name at this season 
In most parts of the United Stati*s. See cut under 
Hnk. (h) Tlio soi'uo or sora rail , / Utrzana enrol i na,i\ wading 
bird of the family ItaUidoe, which throngs the marshes of 
the Atlantic coast of the United States early in the full, at 
the same time that the roed-hirds are in seusoii, and is 
likewise in great demand for the table. See cut under 
Porzana. 

ortvgan (6r'ti-gan), n. [< Ortyx {Oriyg-) + -uw.] 
A T)uti()ii-(iuail or liemipod ; a tlireo-ioed quail- 
like bird of the genus Ttirnix, Hvmipodins,{iV Or- 
tygis. S(*e 'JhmiimUv and Hemipodii. 
OrtyginSB (6r-t i-ji'ne), w. pi. [ NL. , < Ortyx ( Or- 
lytp) + -ina’.] An Aimsriean subfamily of Tctra- 
onidw or of Penfivida'. named from the genus 
Ortyx. It contains all the American partridges or quails 
of small size, \\i(h naked nostrils and shanks, no spurs, 
and often a sll>j:ht tooth of the beak. Also called Odnido- 
phorimv and OrtmnditKv. See cuts under Oreortyx and 
quail. 

ortygine (dr'ti-jin), a. Of or pe?rtainiug to the 
Ortyginiv ; odontO])horine. 

Ortygometra (drHi-go-me'trjl), w. [NL., < Or. 
opTvyjfi/jTpa. some bird which migrates with the 
quails, p<*rliaps a rail or crake, \ dprif^ (opnry-)^ 
a (piail (see Ortyx), + ////n/p, mother.] If. ft. c.j 
The land-rail or corn-cra.k(‘, or one of sundry 
related birds. — 2. A genus of rails, including 
all the short-hilled rails, like Porxana maruetta 
of Phirope, or the Carolina rail, P. Carolina. 
Ortyx (or'tiks), w. [NL., < (Jr. hprv^ a 

quail.] An American genus of Ortyginm or 
Odontophorina', Jia\ii)g a slight soft crest and 
variegated coloration ; the colins or bob-whites. 
The common partridge or quail, the only one which in- 
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habits the United States at large east of the Kisslssijppi, 
is 0. virginiana, probably the best-known game-bird of the 
country. A variety of this, 0. «. JUrrUatMjjM found in 
Florida, and another variety, O. v. texana, in Texas. There 
are several Mexican species, as 0. graysoni and 0. ridg^ 
wayi; the latter also occurs over the Arizona border. But, 
with such exceptions, the partridges or quails of the 
southwest belong to other genera, as Oreortyx, Lophortyx. 
CalUju^pla. and Cyrtonyx. The genus Ortyx is often called 
Coliniut. Bee cut under ouatf. 
orvalt (fir'val), n. [< F. orvale, clary, < or, gold, 
+ vaUnr, worth: see mlue.'\ The herb orpine. 
Halliwell. 

orvet (dr' vet), n. [Perhaps one of the numer- 
ous variants of ouhit.'i Same as hlindworm. 
onrietant (dr-vi-e'taji), n. [< F. orvictan, < It. 
orvietano, < Orvieto]' a city in Italy. A char- 
latan of this place made himself faibous by first 
protending to take doses of poison on the stage, 
and then curing himself by his antidote.] A 
medical composition or electuary believed to bo 
an antidote or counter-poison. 

Orvietan, or Venice treacle, as it was sometimes called, 
was understood to he a sovereign remedy against poison ; 
and the reader must be contented, for the time ho peruses 
these pages, to hold the same opinion, which w'as once 
universally received by the learned os well as the vulgar. 

Scott, Kenilworth, xiii., note. 

Orvieto (dr-vi-a'to), n. [< Orvicto (see def.).] 
A still white wine produced near Orvieto in cen- 
tral 1 taly. It is the most esteemed wine of the 
region about Rome. 

ory (dr'i), a. [< ore^ 4* -?/!.] Bearing or con- 
taining ore : as, ory matters. Also spel led orey. 
-ory. [= F. -oire = Bp. Pg. It. -orio, < L. -oriu.s, 
m.,-oria, f.,-onaw,neut., a common termination 
of adjectives associated with nouns of agent in 
-or (see -or^Y, in neut. -orium, a formative of 
nouns denoting a place or instrument.] A 
termination of adjectives and nouns of Latin 
origin, as in auditory, preoaratory, etc. 
oryalt, n. A Middle English form of oriel. 
orycterope (o-rik'te-rdp), n. An animal of the 
genua Orycteropus '; an aardvark. Bee cut un- 
der aardvark. 

Oryc^eropidsB (o-rik-te-rop'i-dd), n.ph [NL., 
< Orycteropus + Uda'.j’Hame as Oryetcropodida-. 
Orydteropodidffi (or-ik-ter-o-pod'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL.,< Orycteropus {-pod^) +*-idfl'.] A family of 
c^dentate mammals of the or<ler Brufa or Eden- 
tata and the mhorder Fodientia, representc^d by 
the single Ethiopian genus Orycteropus ; the 
aardvarks, ground-hogs, or ground-pigs. The 
body is stout, tlie tall stout and moderately long, and tlio 
head long with conic tapering snout and high ears. There 
arc 8 or in U*t*th in the upper jaw and 8 in the lower, all 
alike of a peculiarly composite character ; the fore feet are 
four-toed, having no hallux ; and the hind feet are llve- 
toed ami jdantigrade. The animals are confined to Africa, 
and characteristic of the Ethiopian region. They feed on 
insects, esnecially tenuites or white ants, and their llesh 
is edible, tnough highly seasoned with formic acid. 

oryciieropodoid (O-rik-to-rop'o-doid), a. [< NL. 
Orycteropus + Gr. rhhf' form: see -oid.J Per- 
taining to or resembling the genus Orycteropus. 
Sir li. Onwn. 

Orycteropus (or-ik-ter'o-pus), w. [NL., < (Jr. 
upvKTf/p, a digger, + tto/t (Trod-) = E../'oo^] The 
only genus of Oryctcropodidw. There arc two npe- 
ciea* O. caimms, the common or Cape aardvark, widely 
dislrihuted in southern Africa, and O. cpthiopimu^, found 
in Nubia and adjacent regions. The latter is quite hairy, 
in coiniiiu'ison with the nakednosK of the former. Each 
animal measures about 0 feet in total length. See cut 
under aardmrk. 

Oryctes (o-rik'tez),«. [NL. (Illiger, 1798), < Gr. 
opvKTfpj, a* digger, < upvaanv, dig.] A largo and 
wide-s^iroad genus of scarabwoid beetles, of 
large size, with prominent horns in both sexes. 
0. natAcornia is a common European species, found in tan- 
nors’ refuse used about hotbeds in Germany. None are 
North American. 

oryctics (O-rik'tiks), w. [< Gr. 6/wxr/xw;, of dig- 
ging, < hpvKTo^, dug out, < hpvKTJi^, a digger; see 
Oryetes.'\ Bame as oryctotogy. 

Tic added that his friend is about to sell his lKX)ks and 
buy a spade, with a view to graduating with lionoiirs In 
Oryetiee, which he expects will soon supersede all the pres- 
ent studies. Fortnightly Jiev., N. 8., XLIll. bl. 

oryctognostief (o-rik-tog-nos'tik), a. [< orye- 
tognosy, after gnostic.'] Relating or pertaining 
to the seienee of oryctognosy. 
oryctoraosticallyt (o-rik-tog-nos' ti-kal-i ), adv. 
According to oryctognosy. 
oryctognosyt (or-ik-tog'no-si), n. [= F. oryc- 
iognosie, < Gr. opvKT6g, dug, dug out, fossil (see 
ofyeties), + ^rijertc, knowledge.] Tne descrip- 
tion and systematic arrangement of minerals ; 
miiU'ralogy. This term was formerly used to some extent 
by writ<irs,iu English on geological and minoralogical top- 
icB,but rarely except in translating from French or German, 
the word being considered the equivalent of the French 
oryetofpwne and the Gertiiaii OryHognoaie, with the corre- 
sponding adjective form oryetognoOio. These words, as 
well as cryHoifraphie, were somewhat extensively used by 


Oiyiopitai 

Continental ffeolofl^fta in the aariy iMii of the nineteenth 
oentmy, with a meaniiw nearly equivalent to what li now 
comprehended under the U/nsMwineraloay and lithology; 
and this also included more or lesa^ according to the usane 
of various authora, of economical and mining or * ' applied ’* 
geology. The terms corresponding to oryetoaraphy and 
oryctognosy have been dropped from the (Jontlneiitiu lan- 
guages for fully fifty years, and the use of the words in Eng- 
lish became correspondingly rare. Also oryeiography. 

oryctograilllict (o-rik-tp-graf 'ik), a. [< oryetog- 
raph-y + -tc.l Or or belonging to oryctography 
oryctograpmcalt (o-rik-tq-graf'i-kal), a. [< 
oryctographic + -al,] Same as oryctographic. 

oryctographyt (or-ik-tog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. bpvK- 
rof, fossil, + -ypofftia, < ypa<j>Eiv, write.] Bame 
as oryctognosy. 

orycrt/blogicalt (o-rik-to-loj'i-kal), a. [< oryc- 
tolog-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to oryctology . 

oryctologistt (or-ik-tol'o-jist), n. [< oryctolog-y 
+ -ist.] One who applies himself to or is versed 
in oryctology. 

oryctolo^t (or-ik-tol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. opvKrbg, 
fossil, + -loyia, < "kcyriv, speak: see -ology.] 
The science of all that is dug up, whether or- 
ganic or inorganic; formerly specifically ap- 
plied to that part of geology which treats of 
lossils (paleontology). 

oryc^ozodlojricalt (o-rik-to-zo-o-loj'i-kal), a. 
[< oryctozoinog-y + -ic-al.] Bame as paletmto- 
logical, 

oryufcozofilo^ (o-rik^to-zG-ol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. 
bpvKToi;, fossil, 4-’E. zoology.] Same n^palcon- 
tologu, 

oryfilief, U. An obsolete corrupt form of alder. 

Ory^nSB (or-i-ji'ne), n.^tl. [NL.,< Oi^yx (Oryff-) 
+ -jaa\] A subfamily of antelopes, of which 
the genus Oryx is the type. Besides this genus, the 
group includes .A and A]gocero8{ot II. Mraith and of 
'I'urner, or Uijipotragm of Sundevall). It is also called 
Uijipotraginor. 

orygine (or'i-jin), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Orygime. 

oryx (or'iks), n. [NL., < L. oryx, < Gr. bpy^ 
(bpvy-), a gazel or antelope, so called from its 
pointed horns, < upv^, bpv}$, a ]>ickax, < bpuatrnv, 
dig.] 1. An old name of some North African 
ant elope, very likely the algazel : now definitely 
applied to several species of the genus Oryx . — 

2. [cap.] A genus of orygine antelopes with 
long horns in both sexes, without suborbital or 
inguinal glands, and of large size, with thick 
neck, high withers, and bushy tail. The horns 
arc sumotimes three feet long, perfectly straight or gently 
curved, annulated for some distance from the base, then 
smooth and tapering to a sharp point. The boisa ante- 
lope, 0. heim, is one of the besl-known, supposed by some 
to have furnished the originiil of the unicorp.of the an- 
cients, the long horns seen in prollle appearing^^as one. It 
inhabits Nortli Africa, where is also found 0. Icucoryx, 
the algazel. 'J'ho South African representative is O. ca- 
perum or O. gazella, ilie well-km>wn gemsbnk of the Dutch 
colonists. See cut under yvmehok. 

3. In ornith.i (a) The red and black cardinal 
of the Cape of Good .Hope, a kind of weaver- 
bird, Emlwriza orix of lunimnis, now Ploceus 
{Pyromelana) oryx. Hence — (b) [cnj).] A ge- 
nus of weaver-birds. Lesson, — 4. [ca^>.] 
In entom., a genus of coleopterous insects of 
the family Searahadda'. (luerin. 

Oryza (o-ri'za), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), < 
Gr. bpvC, 'a, bpvZav, rice.] A genus of grain-bear- 
ing grasses including the cultivated rice, type 
of tlie tribe (hyzem, known by the perfect flow- 
ers, six stamens, and four glumes, the upper 
keeled and flattened. There are about 20 closely al- 
lied species, natives of eastern India, in watery places. 
They hear long flat leaves and a narrow terminal panicle 
of one-flowered spikolets, followed by the oblong nutri- 
tious grain. See rice, and mountain-rice, 1. 

Oryzese (o-n'ze-e), n. ^>1. [NL. (Kuntli, 1835), 
< Oryza + -ru?.] A tribe of gi’asses of the or- 
der Graminew, characterized by the two glumes, 
or four with the lower two minute, and the 
rachis not jointed to the inflorescence. It in- 
cludes 8 genera, of which Oryza is the type. 

OiyziVOroUB (or-i-ziv'O-rus), a. [< Gr. bpvi^a. 
rice, •+• L. vorare, devour.] Feeding upon rice. 

O^zoxnys (o-n'zo-mis), n. [NL., < Gr. b^a, 
rice, + pv^, a mouse.] An American genus of 
sigmodont murine rodents. There is hut one spe- 
cies, 0. palustrU, the well-known rice-field mouse of the 
southern United States, resembling a small house-rat. It 
is of somewhat aquatic habits, aiiu does much damage in 
the rice-fields, where it abounds. 8. F. Baird, 1857. 

Oryzopsis (or-i-zop'gis), n. [NL. (Michaux, 
1803), < Gr. dpvL^a, rice, •+• bifug, appearance.] 
A genus of grasses of the subtribe Stipew ami 
the iT\\ye Aqrostidea*, known by the rigid obo- 
void fruit-l>earing glume; the mountain-rice. 
There are about 16 i^eeies, natives of temperate and sulv 
tropical America. They are turf-grasses, sometimes tall, 
witn ligid flat or roundish leaves, and a loose terminal 
panicle of rather large greenish one-flowered spikelets. 
See hunch grate, and mountain-ri^, 2. 



OryvorittM 


OxfWOirwebBU (a-ri-za-rik'tez), n. [NL. (J. E. 

1870), < Gr, bpvCUf rice, + hpimTrjCt a dig- 
ger; see Oryetes,'] A genus of small mole-like 
msectivorous mammals of Madagascar, some- 
times giving name to^ subfamily Oryzoryctinw 
of CentetidWf more properly ranged with Oeogale 
in a subfamily Geogatiuxe of Potamogalida} : so 
named from burrowing in rice-fields. There 
are 2 species, 0. Jiova and O. ietradmtylm. Also 
written, incorrectly, Orisoricies and drysorictes. 

Oryzoryctin® (o-ri'^zo-rik-ti'ne), n. pi, [NL., 
< Oryzoryctcs + -mcp. J A subfamily of small 
insectivorous mammals of Madagascar, framed 
for the reception of the genera Microyale and 


Oryzoryctes, 

Ogl (os), M.; pi. oma (os'll). [L. os {oss-)^ some- 
times ossutHf ossUf pi. ossa, also ossua, a bone ; 
of. Gr. ooTfovy a bone.] 'Bone ; a bone.—og hniita , 
Same as bullcL 6. Also called tympanic bulla. ~ Os fluSs, 
the bone of the heel : aaino aa calcaneum or Jlbulare.-- Os 
oapltatum. fiame oAtnogjium, :J.— Os centrale, a bone 
of the carpus, Intcjrposod between the boties of the proxi- 
mal and distal rows, in reptiles and amphibia, and some 
mammals. --Ob CloaoSB, the bone of the cloaca; an azy- 
gous median bone in relation with the cloaca and ischio- 
pubic symphysiB of various lower vertebrates, as among 
Sauria and Batrachia.— O b COrdiB, the bone of the heart, 
an oBslhcation in the septum of the heart of some ani- 
mals, as the ox -Ob COronSB, In mt. mry., tlie coronary 
bone, small i)astorn, or middle phalanx of a horse’s foot. 
See cut under hoof.—OB COX89, the hip-bone or haunch- 
bone; the innominate bone. See innitminatum, 1.— Ob 
falCiforme, the falciform carpal vesicle of Talpinm; the 
falcate accessory l)one of the wrist of moles.— Ob furca- 
torlum. Same aB/Mrcafon’wm.--0B hamatum, tjie un- 
ciform bone.— Ob numeri, the humerus.— Ob hvoldeB, 
or OB liyoideum, the (I -shaped bone or tongue- lione. - 
Ob IncSB, a name given by Tschudi to the anomalous liu- 
man interparietal bone.— Ob Incillivum, the premaxilla. 
— Ob tnuomlnatum. Same as innomiriahm., 1. — Ob 
laczymale. same as lacrymal, 1.— Os lingua). OB llu- 
guale, the hyoid bone.— OB lunare. Same as lunarn.-^ 
OB magnum, same as magnum, 3.— Ob marBupiale, 
in maraupial animals, a prepubic i>one develope<l In the 
abdominal muscles in relation with the pouch and its 
contents. -Ob maBtoldeum. the mastoid.— Ob mira- 
bUe, the penis-bone. — Ob odontoldeum. the odontoid 
Ixuic of many reptiles— a bone which when ankylosed 
with the second cervical vertebra, as is usual in higher 
vertebrates, t)ecomes the odontoid process of the axis. 
—Ob orbioulare. a minute ossification at the tip of the 
long. process of the incus. -Ob pedlcellatum. Same 
as o» quadratiim.. -Ob pddlB, in vet mrg., tile coflln- 
bono or distal phalanx of u horse’s foot. Hee (;ut under 
hov/.~-OB penis, the penial bone, an ossiHcatioii of the 
fibrous Bcijtum of the penis of many animals, as the 
dog.— Ob planum, the smooth surface of tlie ethmoid 
bone, forming part of the inner wall of the orbit; the 
orbital plate of the ethmoid bone. -Ob priapl, tlie os 
penis.— Os publB. Same as pubi8. ~0B quadratum, 
the Buspeiisorium of tho lower jaw in birds. Also called 
hypotympaaic.— OBBB. BuprastemaUa, two small «»aai- 
ticatiuiis sometimes found above the manubrium of the 


breast-bone; ilie epiaternal bones.— Ossa BUturarum, 
bones of the (cranial) sutures : another name for Wormi- 
an bones. — Ossa Wormlana, Wormian bones ; irregular 
bones d(ivoloped, BonietirneH in groat numbers, in certain 
sutures of tho skull.— Os sepiie, the l)ono of a sepia or 
squid; cuttlehoiie; cuttle. .See calainary, nepwHt Os 
BUffraglnlB, in vet. mrg., tho large pastern or proximal 
phalanx of a iiorse’s foot c,ut under mlidungvlate , — 

Ob tarsale. same iis lacrymai, 1. - Ob transversale, 

the cross-bone or pessulus of tlie syrinx of a bird. Sec nee- 
tndm.—OB transversum, a peculiar bone of tho skull of 
certain reptiles. See cut under Ophid w.—Ob tribasllare, 
tho united occipital and sphenoid bones Virc/tow.— Os 
triquetrum, a three-cornered bone ; a Wormian bone 
Ob UXlgUlB, the nail-like bone ; the human lacrymai buiio. 

OS"' (os), w. ; pi. ora (o'ril). [L. os (or-), month : 
see oral.'] A niouth; a passage or entrance into 
any place; an anatomical term; specifically, 

the mouth of tlio womb Angulus oris. Seca/i- 

gidtm.—OB tinCSB, in anat., same os os uteri. - Os Uteri, 
tile oritlce of the uterus.— Os Uteri extemum, the 
lower end of the corvi(;al eanal; the os tincie. Also sim- 
ply os vieri. Ob Uteri intemum, the upper end of the 
cervical canal. 


08^ (os), n. [Sw. ds, j)l. dsar,] In geoh, a Swed- 
ish term for certain elongated ridges of detrital 
material, generally considered to be of glacial 
origin, or in some not yet clearly explained way 
connected with the former presence of ice in 
the region where they ocemr. some of these ridges 
in Sweden are over a hundred miles in length, and so reg- 
ular In form that they are not infrequently used as roads. 
In Scotland they are called kaiMs, in Ireland eskars. See 
etkar. 

Os. In chem.y the symbol for osmium. 

0, S, An abbreviation (a) of old style; (h) of 
Old Saxou ; (c) of old scries. 

Osage orange. Bee Madura. 

OSannat, interj. and n. An obsolete form of 
hosanna. 


osannet, interj. and n, A Middle English form 
of hosanna. 

Osborne beds or series. Bee .scries. 

Obcm (os'kan), w. and a, [< Ji. Osei, pi. of Oscus 
(adj. Oscus) ', OL. Opsem, Ohscus, whence also \j. 
Wcus, Oscan; see defs.] 1 , n. 1. One of an 
Italic race occupying a great part of sou them 
Italy in aueient times. — 2. A language, akin 
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oBdtate 


to Latin and Umbrian, spoken in Samni- 
um, Campania, etc. It had not entirely disap- 
peared as a spoken tongue in the time of the 
earlier emi)erors. 

II. «. Of or pertaining to the Oscans or 
their language : as, the Omi/i cities; the Oscan 
language; an O^caw ins<'ription. 
oscheal (os'ke-al), a. [< (fr. bnxrj, the scrotum, 
+ -al,] Pertaining to tho scrotum. 

OBCheitiS (os-ke-rtis), n. [NL., < Gr. bexv, the 
scrotum, + -itis.] In pathol, inllammatiou of 
the scrotum. 

oscheocele (os 'ko-p-sel), w. [< Gr. uctxiov, bexVi 
the scrotum, + Ky/y, tumor.] A tumor of the 
scrotum ; a scrotal hernia, 
oscheoplasty (os'ke-o-plas-ti), n. [< Gr. baxew, 
the scrotum, 4* TrXanrdf, verbal adj. of n'kaaaeiv, 
form.] Plastic surgery of the scrotum. 
OSCillancy (os'i-lan-si), u. f< L. oseillan{t-)s, 
ppr. of oscillarc, svving (see oscillate), 4- -cy.] 
A swinging or oscillating state or condition; 
tho state of swinging to and fro. Bailcif, 1727. 
Oscillaria (os-i-la'ri-a), w. [NL. (Bose), < L. 
osrilJum, a swing: see o.sdllate.] A genus of 
coiiforvoid algai, ty])ical of the order Oscillari- 
acew. 'J'hey grow in dense slimy tufts attached to other 
algsQ or various other floating bodies, and have the flla- 
monts generally embedded in slructureless Jolly. They 
live in stagnant water or on damp ground, a few species 
even occun’ing in thermal or inincral springs, and exhibit 
an oscillating or wavy motion, whence the name. Also 
called OseUlatoria. 


OBcillatiye (os'i-lft-tiv), a. [< oscillate + -iw.] 
Having a tendency to oscillate ; vibratory. Is. 
Taylor. (Imp. Diet.) 

oscillator (os'i-la-tpr), w. [< NL. oscillator, < 
h. osd flare, Hwiiifi: “see oscillate.] 1. One who 
or that which oscillates. — 2. One of the OsciU 
latoria. — 3. In mach., any oscillating machine 
or j>art of a machine, as the oscillating shuttle 
of a sewing-machine, or the mechanism by 
which a power-ljummer is vibrated or tilted. — 
4. A motor in which the piston oscillates in 
the cylinder over a minute range at high speed. 
In combination with a d>namo it is used to obtain cur- 
rents of high freipicncy. 

Oscillatoria (os^i-lsl-td'ri-a), n. [NL. (Vau- 
cher), < \j, oscillare, oHeillate; see oscillate.] 
Bame as Oscillaria. 

Oscillatoriace® (os M - hj - 1 6 - ri - a'se - 6), n. pi. 
[NL., < OscillaUma + -area',] Buiue as OsciU 
lariaccw. 

oscillatory (os'i-la-to-n), a. [= F. oselUaioire 
= Sp. o.sc/7afr>nV> = Pg. o.scil(atorio ; liaoseillafe 
+ -ory.] Moving backward and forward like a 
pendulum ; swinging; oscillating: as, an oscil- 
latory movement. 

Tlie great tUlal-wave, which travels around the earth, 
is an oscillatory wave, and not a wave of translation. 

Huxley, rhy8iogrnph>, p. 180. 
OBClllatorv combination, in mineral., tin* formation of 
an apparent crystalline surface by the cumbinatlon of two 
different planes occurring alternately in sncctissive nar- 
row lines. 


Oscillariace® (os-i-ia-ri-n/so-e), n. pi. [NTi., 
< Oscillaria + -aeca .] An ordf*r of coufervoid 
algm, typified by the genus OseiHaria, forming 
dense felted masses of tlelicate blue-green 
threads in ninning or more abundantly in stag- 
nant fresh water, rarely in salt water, and some- 
times in thermal springs. The only certainly known 
method of inultiplicutioii is by means of hormogonus. 
Also called Oscillaioriaceve. 

oscillate (os'i-lat), r. ; pret. and pp. oscillated, 
ppr. oscillating. [< L. oseillaius, pp. of oscillare 
(S It. oscillare = Pg. oseillar = Bp. oscilar = F. 
osciller), swing, < oseillum, a swing, usually iden- 
tified with oseillum, a littl(‘ faee or nmsk hung 
to a tree and swaying with the wind, dim, of os, 
mouth, face : see os*^. ] I. intraus. 1 . To swing ; 
move backward and forward ; vibrate', aA a pen- 
dulum. 

A Jar of water, If yon shake it, has a perfectly definite 
time in which it oscillates, and Miat is very easily measured. 

S". K. Clijjord, Lectiiros, 1. 201. 

Hence — 2. To vary or fluctuate ; waver. 

Ills I the Nabob's) weak and unprincipled mind oscillated 
between servility and insolence Macaulay, l.ord (Uive 

His I Tyndall’s I position . . . r»bligus him U* osaillate 
between materialism and psintlieisiu, and to present a 
strange aspect of inconsistency. 

!)au's»n, Nature and the Bible, p. 190. 

OBcillatlxig blower, cylinder, engine. Hoc tlie nouns. 
— OBClllauulg bob. Hame as ftalnnce-bob.— OBOillatiUg 
machine. Hame as cradle printimy -machine (wliieli see, 
under cmrfifl). OBCiUating plston. Hee pi«fon.s=Byn. 
2. Vacillate, Waver, etc, iicc fluctuate. 

II. Irans. To cause to swing or move back- 
W'ard and forward; cause to vibrato or swing 
to and fro. 

’The earn, which osciUaies tin* valve, has two V-shaped 
recesses. Ktvet. Rev. (Ainei.), XIXl. ;i. 

oscillation (os-i-la'shpu), u. [= F. oscillallon 
= Sp oscilacioii = Pg. oseUlai^dlo = It. oscilla- 
zione, < L. oscillafto(n-), a swinging, < oscillare, 
swing; mnosciUaU.] 1. Tho act of oscillating; 
a kind of vibration in which a body of sensible 
size swings backward and forward, not by vir- 
tue of its own elasticity merely; a swinging 
like that, of a pen<luluirj. 

If we give to a pendulum at rest a slight impulse, or a 
strong impulse, the oscillations wdll bo respectively small 
or large ; but for the same pcndiiluiii tho duration of each 
oscillation will be always (lie same. BlasenM, Sound, p. 2. 

2. Variation or fiiict uatioii, in general ; waver- 
ing. 

In this human worlil there is a wide margin for oscilta- 
tion. Theodore Parker, Ten Sermons, Justice and lier 

[(Jonsc.ience. 

3. Bam(' as rihraliou in tlie technical acoustical 

sense. [Hare.] — 4. In mu.sic, same as heaO, 7 
(a), or heatinq, 5. —Amplitude of a simple 

OBdllation. Hec amplitude . — Angular oBcUlation, gy- 
ration.— Axis of oscillation of a pendulum. Hee axis^ . 
— Center of oscillation. Sco cenUfri . — Forced oscil- 
lations oscillations imparted to a body by an inte.rinit- 
tent or oscillatory force, and having a different perhai from 
those the iMKly miglit have without sucdi a force. Tims 
a pendulum of given construction, at a place where grav- 
ity has a given intensity, will oscillate in a certain time. If 
left to itself. Bui by irfiparting an o8cillaU»ry motion 
to its support, it may be forced to perf(#nn oscillations of 
a widely different period. = Syn. Swayiny, etc. He«* »*.- 
hratum. 


OSCine (os'in), a. and n. [Bhort for osetuine.] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to tho Oseines: applied to 
those Tasseres which aro acromyodian and to 
their typo of structure: as, an oscinc bird; an 
imeine syrinx. Also oscinine, oseiniau. 

II. n. All oscinc bird ; a member of tho Osci- 

HCS. 

Oseines (os'i-nez), w. pi. [NL., < L. oscen 
(osetu-). a singing binl, osp. in anspieos, a divin- 
ing bird, < ohs-,oh-, before, 4- canere, sing: see 
vant'^, chant.] A suborder of birds of t he order 
Passe res, the Passercs aeromyodi, a group of 
singing birds, characterized liy hrtving sevei’al 
distinct pairs of intrinsic muH(d(‘s of the syrinx 
inserted into the ends of th(^ upper bronchial 
half-rings, constituting a complex anti effoctivo 
musical apparatus. The side of the tarsus is usually 
covered with a hoi ny plate, moeting its feJh)w in a sliarp 
rklge bebiml, and tho primaries nre nine, or teti in mini- 
her, tht‘ first one btdng shtirt or spurious I'ho Osciims are 
regardetl as tlie highest or most perfectly doveloried rep- 
resentatives of tho class of birds; they constitute the 
great majority of Passcres, the nun-oscint* Passercs form- 
ing anotlier subortler. As originally list'd by Merrem in 
his cliiMsitication t>f l>ird8(]81«‘)), Oseines turnwd one of two 
divisions of tliat author’s IIymenoj[)odcH, and was divided 
into Oseines conirostres, ctpiivulent to the modern fringil- 
linc anti tanugrine birds, nnd Oseines termirostres, enibra- 
cing a great vuritdy of teimirustrul, dentlrostral, and cul- 
trirostral birds, togetlier with stnim, such us Todus and 
Coraa'as, tit>w excluded from Oseines. 8oo cut under 
niyhtiuyale. 

OSCinian (o-sin'i-au), a. [< Oseines + -ian.] 
Bamc as oseino. A. Newton, Km*yc. Brit., XVI II. 
41. 

Oscinid® (o-sin'i-dfo, n. pi. [NIj., < (Iseines 4* 
-i<Ur.] A family of Diplera. named by Fallen in 
1H20 from tho genus Oseinis. 
oscinine ( os'i-iiin ), a. and w. [< Osetacs 4* -///ob] 
Baim^ as oscinc. 

Oseinis (os'i-nis), n. fNL. (l4atroillo, 1804), 
appar. irn*g. < L. oscen (gon. osr.ims), a singing 
bird: sco Oseines.] A gornis of dipt crons in- 
sects, made tlui tytio of tin* family (isrinidw, or 
placed in the fainily ( hloropida-. it is conuHisod 
of small or very Himtll thirlt-cobirtnl flieK, tlisUnguishod 
from Chlortyts liy tlie exiensmn of the iinirgiiuil vein to the 
end of the fourth longitudinal vein, and from Siphonella 
by its shm’ter sfiift'llinn and inmieshetl lower face. The 
larvitt are mostly It'iif-niiiMTs, amf the Hies aro nsitiilly cap- 
tured in grass. Many Enropran and Arneilcan species arc 
described. 0. fnt or O rostator is veiy destrutttive to grain 
in Europe , anil o hfossiat' and O. tri/fMi respectively dam- 
age cabbage and clover in the Pnited States, 

oscitancy w. [< oseAtan(t) + -cy.] 

1. The art of gjiiiiiig or yawning. — 2. Unusual 
slocpuioss ; drowsiness; dulhioss ; stupidity. 

Natural oseitam'y inherent in the tribt*. 

Buifl, Tale tif a Tub. 

OSCitant (os'i-tant), a. [= F. o.scitant, < Ji. os- 
citain l-)s, ppr. of oseitarc, oseitari, gap(‘, yawn : 
Hui' oscitatr.] 1. Yawning; gaping. — 2. Sleepy; 
drowsy; dull; sluggish. Decay of Christian 
Piety. 

OSCitantly (os'i-tant-li), adr. In an oscitant 
manner; yawningly; drowsily. 

OSCitate (os'i-tiit), r. i . ; pret. and pp. oseiiated, 
p])r. oseitalirig. [(.Jj. o.seitatns, pp. of oscitare, 
oseitari, open the mouth wide, gape, yawn, < 
os, the mouth, 4- ciere, put in motion : see cite^.] 
To yawn ; gape with sleepiness. Imp. Diet, 



oaeitatloii 

oadtatioil (os-i-ta'shon), n. [< h, osoitatioMf 
a gaping, < oscitare, gape: see oaeitateJ] The 
act of yawning or gaping from sleepiness. 

My treatise on oacUation, laughter, and ridicule. 

Addimm, Tatler, No. 68. 

OBCnode (osk'nod), 71. [< L. 08 c(ulari)y kiss (see 
osculate)^ + 7 wdnj<, node: see node."] 1. Anode 
of a plane curve where one of the branches has 
a point of undulation. Cayley, — 2. A node of a 
plane curve where the two branches have a con- 
tact of a higher order. Salmon, 

OBCUla, 71. iMiiral of osculum, 

OBCUlant (os'ku-lant), a, and n. [< L. oscu- 
lan{ t-)s, ppr. of osmlariykiss: see osculatf .] 1 , a. 
1. Kissing. Imp, Diet, — 2. In inol.y touching 
or intermediate between two or more groups; 
inosculant; intergrading: said of genera, fam- 
ilies, etc., which connect or link others together. 
—•8. Adhering closely ; embracing: applied to 
certain creeping animals, as caterpillars. 

H. M. In the invariant whose vanish- 

ing signifies that the (panties all vanish, and 
that there is a syzygetic relation between the 
tang(mtial quantics. 

OBCUlar (os'kfi-lar), a, [< NI.i. oseulari% < oscu- 
lufUy q. v.] 1*. In 7tiath.y pertaining to a higher 

order of contact than the first. — 2. Of or per- 
taining to the osculum of a sponge. SoUan. — 
Oscular line, a Bingularity of a sui-face, consisting of a 
right line which lies ui>on the siirfaco throughout its 
whole length, and evorywlieiv in the same taiigont-plane, 
this piano having a contact with the surface of more than 
tlie first order in every pluiic section. 

OBCUlariB (os-ku-la'ris), «#.; pi. osculares (-rez). 
[NL. : see oeeu'lar.'] The orbicularis oris, or 
sphincter of the lijis ; tlic' kissing-muscle. Also 
called basiafor. first cut under muscle, 
OBCUlaryt (os'ku-la-ri), w. [< ML. oseularium (?), 
< L. oscularty kiss : see osmlate.'] Bame as osm- 
latrn'y. 

Home (brought fortlij oxcularu'g for kissers. 

Latinutr^ Sermon, an. 28 Hen. VIII. 

OBCUlate (os'ku-lat), V.; pret. and pp. oseulatcdy 
ppr. oseukithaj, [< L. oscidatusy pp. of osculari, 
KINS, < oseuhmiy a little mouth, a pretty mouth, 
a kiss, dim. of o.v, a mouth: seo o«2 oraly etc.] 

1. tram. 1. To salute wilh a kiss; kiss. Imp, 
Diet, — 2. In yvom.y to have a higlior contact 
with ; touch as closely as possible. Thus, a plane 
or a (‘irch* is said to meid.ate a curve when it has three 
coincident points in cointnoii with the curve that is, it 
occupies such a position (and in the cast! of the circle Itas 
such a sise) that as it is brought up into this position 
throe points of intorstictioii with t.ic curve run Into one. 
A sphere is said to mcvlait' a tortuous curve when it has 
four coiiK'ident ]>oints in common witli the curve. In 
these cases, to mculaU- means to have the greatest number 
of coliudtlont and successive points common to a fixed lo- 
cus whicli is compatible witli the general character of the 
locus which osculates; and some geometers restrict the 
word to this meaning. This meaning is also extended to 
time : thus, th(j osculatinff elements of a planet are those 
elliptic elements winch would satisfy three exact obser- 
vations made at times inliiiitidy little removed from a 
given epoch. Hut nnculate is also used loosely to mean 
merely that the loci in question liave three or more coin- 
cident points in common. A tangent lino or -plane is never 
said to oHcidaU' a curvtfor surface unlehs it has more than 
ordintu'y contact with it. 

n. intrans, 1. To kiss oik* another; kiss. 
Jmp. Diet . — 2. In ffcotti., to have, as two loei, 
three or more eoineideut and successive points 
in common. Bee I., 1!. — 3. In 7iat. hiet.y to share 
the characters of another group, i/orw.— oscu- 
lating clitfie. Hee circle. - Oscillating elements of 
a planet, at any instant, tlie elliptic elements wliich best 
satisfy its motion at times infinitely netu* to that instant. 

- Osculating helix of a non-plane curve. Bee ?wiix. 

- Osculating plane, the plane passing through, and de- 
termined by, tliroe consecutive points of any enrvo in 
space Osculating plane of a non-Plane curve, the 
plane which osculates tlie curve, and witliiii which at least 
throe eonseciitlve points of the curve lie. 

OBCUlation { os-ku-la'sliqn), w. [= F. (Pseulation 
= Bp. oseulaeion ^ oseula.i^Mo = It. oscula^ 
!!S%07ii‘y < L. oseHlati(i{ii~)y a kissing, in mod, uh( 3 
a mutual contact of blood-vessels, < OHcnJai'iy 
kiss: s(3o oHvulate.'] 1. A kiss. 

As for the mnilatiom which took place between Mrs. 
Pendennis and her new found young friend, Miss (Char- 
lotte Baynes, they were perfectly ridiculous. 

Thackeray, Philip, xvii. 

2. In yeom., the contact, between a curve and 
another whicli osculates it. Bee osculate , — 
Point of osculation, (u) The point where the osculation 
takes place, and where the two curves have the same cur- 
vature. (m A point of undulation where a right line lias 
four or moiy i'oinctdent i»uliits in eumuion wiui a curve. 

OBCUlatorium (os^ku-la-td'ri-um), w. ; pi. osm^ 
latoria (-a). [ML.,< L. oseuUni, kiss: see oseu* 

tate."] An oscillator^' or pax. 

OBCUlatory (os'ku-la-tii-ri), a, and n, [< ML. 
"^08074 latoriu.s^ neut. 4m‘ulatoriu77iy in eccl. use 
(see L. 4>seHtari, kiss: see osculate,'] I, a, 
1.^ Of or pertaining to kissing; kissing. 
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That kiising nonsenie begins between the two Indies. 
... To this otcukUttry party enters . . .. Philip Flrmin. 

Th/adceray, niUip, xvi. 

2. In geo7n,, osculating. See os&ulatey v, f., 2. 

n. w. ; pi. oscutatories (-riz). In the Bom. 
Cath. Ch.y a small tablet in former times kissed 
by priest and congregation in the mass : same 
as pax. 

osculatrix (os'ku-la-triks), n, [NL., fem. of 
*47seulatoTy a kisser, < oscularif kiss: see oscu- 
late,] The envelop of the osculating jilanes of 
a non-plane curve. 

OBCUle (os'kul ), n, [< L. osculum, a little mouth, 
dim. of os, mouth: see o«2.] i, a small bilabi- 
ate aperture. — 2. In isool,, same as 08culv7n. 

OBCUliferoUB (os-ku-lif 'e-rus ), a, [<* L. osculum, 
a little mouth, d- [ferre sz: E. bcarL] 1. Bear- 
ing oscula, SLomata, mouths, or some similar 
openings. — 2. Provided with an oscuie, as a 
part of a sponge : distinguished from poriferous, 

OBCUlum (os'ku-lum), n , ; pi. oscula (-Ih). [L., 
a little mouth': see osciUe.] 1. In sponges, a 
mouth or principal exhalent aperture; one of 
the orifices by which water is expelled. Boo 
cuts under Porifera and Spongilla. — 2. One of 
the suckers, bothria, or fossettes on the head 
of a tapeworm, by means of which the animal 
attaches itself to its host. — 3. A pax: appa- 
rently an erroneous abbreviation for osciilato- 
rmm.— False osculum, in sponges, a secondary or deriv- 
ative osculum, speoifloally called a paeudoslmm. 

-OSe. Bee -ous, 

osedt, n, A corrupt Middle English contraction 
of worsted, 

oselt, w. A Middle English form of ouzel, 

OBella (o-sel'|l), n, ; pi. oselU (-e). [It. osella, 
said to be < uccello, a bird, because the medal 
(osella) was used 
as a substitute 
for a present of 
birds which it had 
been customary 
for the doge to 
make.] A medal 
struck annually by 
the doges of Ven- 
ice, from 1521 till 
th(i <md of the re- 
public, for presen- 
tation to various 
persons in the re- 
public. It was gen- 
erally made in silver 
(occasionally in goldX 
and bore a variety of 
types as well as the 
name of the doge and 
the year of his I'eign. 

-Osella muraaesa, 

a glass disk, cup, or 
other object inclosing 
one of the medals in 
the substance of the 
glass: a present fre- 
quently made to per- 
sons visiting Muraiio 
or Venice. 

OBiandrian (d-si- 
an'dri-an), w. [< 

Csia7id€r{&ce dcf.) 

+ -t(?w.] A fol- 
lower of Andreas Osiander, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian (1498-1552), who held that justification by 
faith involved the imparting to the ludiever of 
the essential righteousness of Christ. 

OBier (O'zlidr), n, and a. [Formerly also ozier, 
< ME. *osier, osyer, osyere, osy^er, oserc, < OF. 
osier, ozier, ou-sier, m., osiere, ifziere, osertt, f., Y, 
itshr, m., dial. ousidre, f ., also (kisis = Bret. 
aozil, ozil, < ML, *osaria, also, after OF., i)8€ria, 
osenus, ozilium, osier, pi. osaria*, ausariai, osier- 
beds, perhaps < Qr, moot; or oJffdf, also olavov, 
olnrd, a kind of osier; akin to Iria, withy, = K. 
withe, withif.] I, n. One of various species of 
willow (Salix) whose tough flexible branches are 
omploy«3d for wiokerworK, withes, etc. The white 
or common basket-osier of Rurope (adventive in America) 
is Salix viirUnalvt, also called velvet oeier. Other important 
kinds arc the (Norfolk) brown osier, S. triandra; vorie- 
3 or purph 
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n. a. Made or consisting of willow or othBr 
shoots or twigs. 

osier-ait (o'zhdr-&t), n, A small island for grow- 
ing osiers. 

osier-bed (o^zhdr-bed), n. Same as osier-holt, 

OSiered (o'zhdrd), a, [< osier + -ed^,] 1, Cov- 
ered or adorned with osiers. Collins, — 2. Cov- 
ered with woven or plaited work of osier. 
Garlands of every green, and every scent, 

From vales deflower’d, or forest-trees branch-rent, 

In baskets of bright oeier’d gold were brought. 

. KetOs, Lamia, ii. 

osier-bolt (o'zhCr-holt), n, A place where wil- 
lows for basketwork are cultivated. Also osier- 
bed, 

osier-peeler (©'zhCr-pe^'l^r), n, A machine, con- 
sisting usually of a pair of rollers, plain, ser- 
rated, elastic, or reciprocating, for stripping 
the %ark from the willow wands used in basket- 
making. 

OSiery (d'zh6r-i), w.; pi. osieries (-iz). [< OF. 

oserie, oseriee, otiserie (also oscray, oserey, ozeray, 
F. oseraie), an osiery, < osier, osier: seo osier,] 
A place where osiers are ctowii. 

Osinan (o-si'ri-an), a. [< Osiris (see def.) + 
-an,] Of* or pertaining to Osiris. Also Outride 
and Osirideftn, 

Osiride (o-si'rid), a. [< Osi7is 4* -idd^,] Bame 
as Osirifin.^- Oslrlde (or Osirldean) column, in anc. 
Egypt arch., a type of column in which a standing figure 




Reverse. 

Osella. (Size of the orii^inal.) 


ties of the lose or purple willow, S. imrpurea, sometimes 
calleil red or green orier; and the golden osier {S. alba, var. 
vitettinaX with bright-yellow branches. The American 
black willow, N. nigra, is also available as an osier-tree, and 
many other willows are more or less so used. The grow- 
ing of osit'irs and their use in manufactures is in Europe a 
considerable industry. 

An 4mer growhig by a bCOok. Shak., Pass. Pilgrim, vi. 

The staff of a man’s broken fentune bows his head to the 
ground, and sinks like an oeier under the violence of a 
mighty tempest Jer. Ta^, Works (ed. 1885X 1. 768. 

Bed osier, in England, SaUx purpurea ; in the United 
States, a s^iei of dogwood, Comm tUdonifent, sending 
up osier-like annual shoots. 


Oblnite Colunitis tn the Rameseum or Mcninoniuni, Thehes, Ejjypt. 

of Osiris is placed before a square pier. It differs from the 
classical caryatid in that the pier, and not the figure, sup- 
ports the entablature. 

08iridean(6-si-rid'§-an), a. [< Osiride 4* -an.] 
Bame as Osinan, 

Osirify (o-si'ri-fi), v, t . ; pret. and pp. Osirilied, 
ppr. Osirifymy, [< Osiris + -fy.] To deify or 
identify with* Osiris. 

Osiris (o-si'ris), w. [L. Osh'is, < Or. ^Otrtptg, < 
Egypt. 1/mn.] 1. A principal Egyptian god, 

personifying the power of good 
and the sunlight, united in his- 
toiy and in worship in a sacred 
triad with Isis as his wife and 
Homs as their child. He Is son of 
Heb and Nut, or Heaven and Earth. His 
antagonist is Bet, the deity of evil or dark- 
ness, by whom he is slain; but he is 
avenged by Horus, and reigns in the low- 
er world. With him was formally identi- 
fied every departed soul in its nether 
abode, to be protected by him in the 
necessary conflict with the genius of evil. 

The worship of Osiris was extended, at 
about the beginning of the Christian era, 
over Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome. In 
art Osiris is usually represontoil as a 
mummy, wearing the crown of Upper 
Ugypt, often flanked by ostrich-plumes. 

1’he accompanying cut represents a bronze 
figurine in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 

2. [NL.] In Z474il.y a genus of hy- 
men opterous insects. 

osite (os'it), n, [Irreg. for ^ossitOy 

< L. 08 (4m-) f bone, + -ite'^,] 

Bombrero guano; so called as con- 
sisting of tlie altered bones of turtles and other 
marine vertebrates as well as of tho shells of 
the lower animals. JjcUly, 

OSlaxitf, prep, phr, as adi\ An obsolete form of 
aslant, 

Osmanli (os-man'li), a, and n. [Turk. ^Osmanliy 

< ^Oman, Ar. HHhman (> E. Othman, Ottoman^), 
Osman, or Othman (reigned 1288-1326), who 
founded the empire of the Turks in Asia.] I. 
44, Relating to the empire of Turkey. 

n. n. (a) ---L 



A member of the reigning dynasty 
of Turkey, (h) A Turk subject to the Sultan 
of Turkey, See Ottoman'^. [Provincials who are not 
of Turkish blood sometimes designate officers of the Turk- 
ish governmeut as Oemanlie.} 
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OamaiLtlllli (os-man'thus), n, [NL. (Loureiro, 
1790), < Or. odor, + dwof, flower.] A genus 
of shrubs and trees of the gamopetaloiis order 
Oleacecd and the tribe OlMmm, known by the 
imbrioated corolla-lobes, and thick, hard, woody 
endooarp. There are about 8 epecics, nativoe of North 
America, eastern Asia, and the I'aciflo. Tliey bear oppo- 
site evergreen undivided leaves, and small flowers in axil- 
lary clusters, followed by woody or stony roundish drupes. 
The highly fragrant flowers of 0. /ragram, an evergreen 
shrub of China and Japan, afford a perfumers' oil, and are 
used by the Chinese to scent tea. 0. Americanus, of the 
southeastern United States, is called devU-wood. 
osmate (os'mat), n. [< o»m{ic) + In 

chem,, a salt of osmic acid, 
osxnaterilun. n. Bee osmetoHum. 
osmazomet (os'ma-zdm), n. [Irreg. < Gr. ocr////, 
odor (see osmimn), + broth, souij, prob. < 
CeiVy boil.] That part ortlxe aqueous extract of 
nieat which is soluble in alcohol and contains 
the flavoring principle. 

Osmeroides (os-me-roi'dez), n, [NIj., < Oftme- 
rttHf the smelt, + Gr. firW;, form.] A genus of 
fossil fishes occurring in the chalk, and resem- 
bling the smelt, or rather the poarlside. 
osmeterium (os-me-te'ri-um), w.; i)l. oswcteria 
(-ii). [NL., also osmalerimn ; irreg. < Gr. orr/z//, 

odor, + -Hipiovy a formative suffix.] In vntom., 
any organ devoted to the production of a scent 



or odor; specifically, a forked process found 
on the first segment behind the head of certain 
butterfly-larvte. Sceni-vesiclos can be protruded firun 
the ends of the fork, emitting a disgusting odor, which Is 
supposed to repel ichneumon-flics and other onciiiics. 

Osmia (os'mi-ft), w. ( NL.,< (f) Gr. off//;;, odor : see 
osminm.'\ A genus of mason-bees of the family 
Apidw and the HnhfamiijJktHygasfrina^.^ founded 
by Panzer in 1H06. Their hahlts arc voiv diverse, but 
they mainly agree in fortning the partitions of their cells of 
mud, a point which distinguishes them from the carpen- 
ter-bees and ui)hol8torcr-l)oeB {Xylocojm- and MegachUe). 
Tlicy are mostly of small size and metallic colors; the an- 
tenna) are simple and similar in i)oth sexes ; the maxillary 
palpi are four-joint od ; and the abdomen is globose. They 
are highly organized insects of remarkable instincts. The 
species are inunorons. 0. bkornin is an abundant British 
species known as homed bee. See mmon-bee, 

osmic (os'mik),//. [< osmium + -io.] In chem.^ 

I)crtaining to or obtained from osmium : as, 08 ~ 
miv acid (H2080^). 

osmidrosis (os-mi-drd'sis), n. [NL.,< Gr. off//;/, 
smell, odor, + id/zwffq-, sweat, perspiration: see 
iiidrosis.'l The secretion of strongly smelling 
))ers])iration. Also called hromidrosw. 

OSmious (os'rai-us), a. [< osmium + -oma*.] Of 
or belonging to osmium; specifically, noting 
an oxid of osmium. 

OSmiridium (os-mi-rid'i-um), ;i. [NIj., < osmi- 
nm + iridium*^ Bame as iridosmium, 

osmium (os'mi-um), w. [Nl/., < Gr. off//;/, od//;/, 
smell, odor, < smell: see odor.] Chemi- 
cal symbol, Ob; atomic weight, 190.8. One of the 
nietals of the platina group, it does not occur 
native, but has been found to constitute a part of the 
native platina of all the platiniferous regions (South Amer- 
ica, rjalifornia, Australia, Russia), in the form of iridos- 
iniuni, an alloy of the metals osmium and iridium. The 
specific gravity of the artificially obtained metal has been 
found to be 22.477 ; hence it is the heaviest of those bod- 
ies. It has never been fused. Its crystalline form is 
either that of the cube or that of a very obtuse rlioinlK)- 
hodrofi. The crystals are of a bluish-white color, with a 
violet luster, ana are harder than glass. Osmium is not 
•ised in the arts, except in the form of iridosmium, of 
which material the tips of gold pens are made. 

osmodysphoria (o8''mo-di8-fd'ri-ji), w. [NL.,< 

Gr. off/zr;, smell, odor, 6va6opial' pain hard to 
bo borne: see dy8phoria.'\ Intolerance of cer- 
tain odors. 

osmojgeue (os'mo-jen), n. [< Gr. ^//df, im- 
pulsion (see oamos^j + producing: see 

An apparatus to carry out the process 
of osmosis. Osmogenes consist substantially of cells 
separated by jiartltions of parchment-paper, which causes 
undosmotic and oxoamotic action as explained under os- 
The differences in construction do not affect the 
P^ycjple of action. See colloid and crystalloid. Also 
called omoHe. 

osmometer (os-mom 'e-tdr), «. [< Gr. 6>ff//<i/;, 

impulsion (see osmose)^ 4- fiirpov, measure.] 1. 
An instrument or apparatus tor measuring the 
velocity of the osmotic force. — 2. An instru- 


ment for measuring the acuteness of the sense 
of smell. 

osnu^etric (os-mo-met'rik), a, [As osmometer 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to osmometry. 

osmomet^ (os-mom'et-ri ) , n. [As osmometer + 
-y.] 1. The act or process of measuring os- 

motic force by means of an osmometer. — 2. The 
measuring of the intensity of odors.— 3. The 
measuring of the acuteness of the sense of 
smell. 

o^onosologv (os^mo-nq-sol'd-ji), n, [< Gr. 
off//^, smell, -r iwof, disease, 4- •loyia, < kkyuv, 
speak: see The science of, or a trea- 

tise on, the diseases of the sense of smell. 

OCUnonOBUS (os-mon'o-sus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
bafiTj, smell, 4- rdffof, disoiise.] Disorder of the 
sense of smell. 

Osmorrhiza (os--mq-n'za), w. [NL. (Rafiuesque, 
1821), < Gr. Off//;/, odor, 4- /)/Ca, root.] A genus 
of perennial herbs of the order UmhclUfera\ the 
tribe Amminew,^ and thi^ subtribe ScaudieinvtVf 
known by the numerous obscure oil-tubes and 
prominently ridged fruit. There are c species, of 
North America, the Andes, iliuudayab, and northeastern 



One crayer laden with oimundt, and with diuen other 
marohandises. UaMuyVt Voyages, L 170. 

Osmmds, a word us'd In some statutes for the Oar of 
which Iron is made. M. Phillips, 1700. 

Osmunda (os-mun'dii), n, [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < ML. osmnnda, osmund: see omwwdl.J 
A genus of handsome 
ferns, widely distributed 
throughout north tem- 
perate regions, and typi- 
cal of the order Osmun- 
dacea\ The fronds arc tall 
and upright, growing in largo 
crowns from a thickened 
rootstock, and are once or 
twice pinnate. The fertile 
fronds or the fertile parts 
of the fronds are destitute of 
chlorophyl, very much con- 
tracteu, and bear on the mai*- 
gins of the narrow rachis-like 
aivisions the naked ahort- 
pedicelled sporangia, which 
are globular, thin, and reticu- 
lated, and open by a longitu- 
dinal cleft into two halves. 

The spores are green. Six 
species are known, of which 
three are found in North 



Swecl t'lcely (^Osmorrfytztr 

I, unilifl : a, foot ami om* of the leaves, a, .in uniiiellet with the In- 
volurre , /», llu fiuit 

Asia. They bear loose compound umbels of white flowers, 
and dissected fern-like lea v cm. Their thick and anise- 
sconted l oots are often edible. 

osmose (os'mds), n. [< NIj. osmosis, < Ge, rl>ff//df, 
impulsion, pushing, < Lib tv, thrust, push, im- 
l)ol. J The impulse or toudoncy of fluids to pass 
through porous partitions and mix or become 
iliffiised through each otlier; the idienomena at- 
tending the passage of fluids, whether liquids 
or gases, througli a porous septum, it is a kind 
of ditfusion (see diffusion), mid Includes emlosmosis and 
exosmotiiH- the former being ilistinguishod either as the 
tendency of the outer fluid to pass through into the inner, 
or as the action of that fluid which paastss with the greater 
rajiidity into the other. When two aaline solutions dif- 
fering in strength and comiKisition are separated by a 
porous diaphragm or septum of bladder, parchment-paper, 
or porous earthenware, they iiiiitually pass through and 
mix with each other; but tliey*i)a88 with unequal rapidi- 
ties, so that after a time the height of the liquid is not 
the same on Ixith sides. These plieiiomeim are explained 
by the unequal molecular uttrac<i«»n exerted between the 
capillary apertures in tln» portms diaphragm and the dif- 
ferent liquids oxperinicnted upon. 

osmosis (us-mo'sis), n. (NJj.: see osmose, and 
cf. endosmosis, The diffusion of 

fluids through numihranes. See osmose. 

osmositic (os-mo-sit'ik), a. [< os'mose + -ite*^ 
4 -m.] Same as osmotic. Johns Jfojthins Jiiol. 
Lnh., III. 40. 

osmotic (os-mot'ik), a. and u. [< osmose (-of-) + 
-iff.] I. a. i )f or perl aiiiiiig to or charaoterized 
by osmose : as, osmotic fore.e. 

* II. n. Bame as osmogcnc. 

osmotically (os-nml/i-kal-i), adv. By osmosis ; 
diffusively. 

osmund^ (os'mund ), n. [Formerly also osmond; 

< ME. osmunde, < OF. (and F.) osmonde = It. 

osmondd, osmunda, < Mli. osmunda, also dim. 
osmnndnla, and, as if two words, os mundi, the 
water-fern, Si. Ghristoiiheris herb, osmund.] 
A fern of the genus Osmunda-. Also called wa- 
ter-fern, St. Ckrislophefs herb, and herb-chris- 
topner. ^ 

osmund^ (os'mund), n. [Formerly also osmond ; 

< late ME. osmonde ; origin not clear.] A bloom 
of iron produced in an osmund furnace. See 
furnace. 

And for the moost crafty thyiigc how ye shall make your 
hokes of stele t>f osnwnde, some for the dubbo and some 
for the flote * the grouiido. - , „ k ^ 

Jxdiana Berners, Treatyso of Fysshynge, fol. 2, back. 


Osmunda rfffalis:. Part 
of ,i frond with upjier pinn.it 
chanued Into n panicle of spo- 
rangia. (Much reduced.) 

America, 0. regcdiM being the royal fern or osmund royal, 
also culled bog-onion, buekhom-brakc, ditch-fern, and *twf7- 
fern. The root of this, when boiled, is very slimy, and is 
used in stiffening linen. It is also employed as a tonic 
and styptic. 0. cinnamomea is the cinnamon-fern. 
OsmundacesB (os-mun-da'se-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(Martins, 1835), < Osmunda 4- -aceoi.^ An or- 
der or suborder of ferns, typified by the genus 
Osmunda. Tlio sporangia are naked, globose, mostly 
pudicelled, reticulated, without annulus or with only mere 
traces of it near the apex, opening by a longitudinal slit 
into two valves. It embraces 2 genera, Ostnunda with 
fl species, and Todea with 4 species. Alsu Ostnundinece, 

osmundaceous (os-mun-da'shius), a, [< Os- 
tnunda 4 -aceoiLS.'] 1 n hot. , pertaining to or re- 
sembling the genus Osmunda or the order Os- 
mundaceiv. 

OsmundineSB (os-mun-din'e-e), n. pi. [NL,, < 
Osmunda- 4 -in- 4 -/w.] Same as Osmundacem. 
osnaburg (os'ua-bt'Tg), n. [Bo called because 
first manufactured at- Osnaburg in Germany.] 
A coarse cloth made of flax anil tow. 
OSO-berry (d'HO-ber^-'i), n. [< Amei*. Ind. (?) oso 
4 K. herrif.’] A shrub or small tree of west- 
ern North America, Nuttallia cerasiformis. it has 
greenish-white flowers In racemes, blooming very early, 
followed by blue-black drupes with thin bitter pulp, 
osphradial (os-fra'di-al), a. f< nsphradium 4- 
-at.] Of or pertaining to the osphradium; as, 
the osphradial neiwe or ganglion. IS. li. Lati- 
hstcr, Encyc. Brit., XVI. (>45. 
osphradium (os-fra'di-um), w. ; pi. osphradia 
(ii'). [NL., < Gr. (KT(l>piii)tov, an olfactory (medi- 

cine), dim. of ooiftpa, smell; cf. off^/w/wff(/a/, smell, 
Off//;/, smell, bC,tiv, smell; see osmium.'] The so- 
called olfactory organ of mollusks; a patch or 
tract of specially modified epithelium of the 
body-wall at the base of the ctenidium, supplied 
with a speiual nerve, supjiosed to smell, taste, 
or otherwise test the water which tJiq animal 
breathes, thus functioning as a special sonsc- 
orgaii. 

OSphresiologic (os-fre''''si-o-l(>j'ik), a. [< os- 
jdiresiofog-y 4 -iff.] Of or iicrtaining to osiihre- 
siology. Amrr. Jour. J*si/chol., J. 500. 
OSphresiology (os-fre-si-oro ji), n. |< (Ir. off- 
(fipT/oir, a smelling, smell (< (KujtpaivtnOa/, smell: 
see osphradium), 4 -/o;/o, < >f)tiv, speak: see 
-otogu.] The science or study of the sense of 
smell; also, a trf*atJs<' (ui Knifdling and odors, 
Osphromenidse (os-lro-meii'i-<le), n. pi. [NL., 
< Osphromnius 4 -ida'. ] A family of anabantoid 
acanthopterygian fisJx s, typified by the genus 
Osphromnius, having the Tiiouth contracted and 
no palatine teeth. These flsbos arc related to the 
climbing iienlii s, Annbnntidce, and like them have laby- 
riiiUiifonn jibaryngeals constituting abranchial apparatus 
which ciiabh s tliem to breathe air for a time. The second 


pair of Hupiiiior pharyngeul lioiics ore present, and the 
fourth arc grt'atly elongated. In the older systems and 
that of Itonapartr the family corresponded to the Cuvler- 
ian fishes with labyririUilform pharyngeuls.” It includes 
the goramy and related fresh-water Ashes of India. 

Osphromenus (os-from'e-uus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
brr(i)ft6/ii vof , ppr. of iunjipalvrtTHai, smell: see os- 
phra dt urn . ] A genus of labyrin tl i i ne acaiitlioi>- 
terygiaii fishes, tyidcal of the family Osphro- 
mv'nidw. It contains the goramy, O. olfax or O. 
gnramg. 

osphyomyelitis (os^fi-o-nn-o-ii'tis), n. [NL., 

< Gr. //ff0f'c, the loin, -f NL. niyvUtis.] In pa- 
th o/., himbav my eUtm. 

osprayt. n. An obsolete fonn of osprey. 

osprey ([os'pra), n. [Fonuerly also ospray; also 
ospring, ossprmger (appar. simulating .v;>riw</) ; 

< late ME. ospray for ^osfray,< OF. ^osfraic, or- 



oBpresr 



bird of prey of tlic family Fahonidw and the 
genuB randion ; a fi«b-bawk. There is probably 
out one gpecicB, Patuliaa haliaetuH, of almoat world-wide 
distribution, ruiiiiitiiit into several geographical races or 
varieties which Iiavc i)een specillcally named. It is a 



Osprey (Pnttdwtt 

large hawk, nearly or quite y feet long, and 4^ feet in ex- 
tent of wings, of a dark Vandyke brown above, the fea- 
thers more or less laced with white, the head, neck, and 
under parts white, with blackish streaks on the crown, 
a blackish postocular stripe on the nape, and the breast 
more or loss covered with dusky sxiuts. The coloration 
varies much in the relutive uinouuts of light and dark 
colors, and the young are diirkcr than tlie old tiirds. 'I'he 
feet are very large and roiigiily granulated, and the talons 
are all of great size ; the outer toe is versatile. The osprey 
builds a bulky nest in a tree, on a i*ock, or on the ground, 
and the nests sometimes acquire enormous dimensions 
from yearly repairs and additions. The eggs, two or three 
in nuinbor, average* about 2.5 by 1,75 inches in size, and are 
usually heavily marked with various siiades of browns and 
reds. The ilsh-hawk, ns its name implies, feeds on llsh, 
which it catches by plunging from on the wing. Also 
called ftshiwjdMwk, Jitshinff-ea(fle. 

I will provide thoo of a princely oimreif. 

Veele, battle of Alcazar, ii, 3. 

But (oh Jovo !) your actions, 

Soon as they move, as utmrcyit do tlie fish, 

Subdue before they touen. 

Fletcher (atui another)^ Two Noble Kinsmen, 1. 1. 

OSpriug^ti h. All obsoloio form of offspring, 

osprlng'^t, n. An obHolote form of osprey, 

OS8t (os)t [Also dial, osny; < MK! osseuy 

show; origin nn certain. Ctoss^n,'] To show; 
prophesy ; jirosagc. Moger Edgeworth, 

Quat and has tliou omd m AlcKander this ayndain [an- 
gry 1 winies. 

King Alexander, {). 79 (quoted in Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, 

{(illoss.). 

He (med hyni by vnnyngefl that Umy vnder-nomen, 

That he watz flawen fro the face of frelych drygtyn. 

AlUtcrntice J*<)ctne (ed. Morris), ill. 218. 

OBBt (os), n, [A])]>ar. < oss^ r., and not con- 
nected with Cir. oaaa, a voi<*e, report, rumor, 
an oniiiioiis voice or sound, akin to ’6i/^, voice, 
L, vox, voice: see voice,] A word uttered un- 
awares, and bavingtbe character of a prosagi'; 
an omen ; a pro]»b(u*y. 

OMee lie words cast fortli at unawares, presaging some- 
what. 

Holland, tv. of Pliny, Ex]danation of the Words of Art. 

Behold (quoth hee) your fellow citlzi'iis and oouiitroy- 
meii, who snail tuiduro (but the goils in licaven forfeiid the 
owe) the same hard dlstresse together with you, uulesse 
some better fortune shine upon ns. 

Holland, tr. of Ammianus Mnrcelliniis (lOoO). {Naree.) 

OBSa, n. riural of 

OBSan (os'an), n, pi, Tbe stockings of the Scot- 
tish lliglilanders, made o.. tine white wool. 
rianche, 

OBSariuiU (o-sa'ri-um), w.; pi. ossaria (-ii). [LL.: 
see ossnory,'] An urn or other rc'cep’ta(‘hi for 
the boiu'S or aslies of the dead; an ossuary. 

OBSature (os'a-hTir), n, [< F. ossafure, a skele- 
ton, < Jj. os (oss-), hone.] In fireh,^ the frame- 
work or skeleton of a huilding or part of a build- 
ing, as th(^ ribs of a groined vault, the timber 
or metal franie of a. roof, or the iron frame sui»- 
portiiig a stained-glass window. 

The lEiifel) tower is to rosich ... a total height of .800 
meti*eB. . . . Its niHiii coiiHists of sixteen vertical 

girders, w hich are draw'n Into gnuips of four at the base. 

Art .four., No. 58, Hupp., p. Iv. 

OBSean (os'e-an), a. and n. [< L. ossetu% bony 
(set' osseous), 4* -on.] I, a. Bony or osseous, 
as a fish; toleost. 

n, n, A bony or osseous fish ; a teleost. 

OsSBi (os'ed), n, pi, [NL., pi. of L. boiiy : 

see osseous,] Osseous fisht's. Hee TeU'ostei, 
OBsein, osseine (os'6-in), «. [< L. os (oss-), 
bone, + -in-, The organic basis of bone ; 

bone from which the eurtby salts liave been 
reraovt'd by inat'oraiing in Aoid. Also osteine 
and hon€»cartilage. 
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OBBelet (os'e-let), n. [< F. oaseletf a bone, dim. 
of oSf < L. 08 ( 088 -)f bone ; see <wi.] 1. A hard 
substance growing on the inside of a horse’s 
knee. — 2. The cuttlebone, pen, or calamary of 
some squids or cuttlefish. — 8. Same as ossicle, 

OSSeoUB (os'e-us), a, [< L. osseusy bony, < os 
{oss-)y bone: see os^.] 1. Bony; made of bone ; 
having the nature or structure of bone ; ossi- 
fied : as, osseous tissue. See hone^ and ossein, 
—2. Having a bony skeleton; ossean; tele- 
ost: as, an osseous fish. Boo ieleosi, — 3. Full 
of bones; composed or largely consisting of 
bones; ossiferous: as, osseous breccia. — 4. 
Hard as bone, or otherwise resembling bone; 
ossiform.— Ogseons corpusdet, a lacuna of bone. - 
Osseous fish. See , and out under optic. — Osseous 
labsrrlnth. See labyrinth, 8. 

OSSeOUSly (os'e-us-li), adv. As regards bones; 
iu respect of bones. 

The elbow is osseoudy strong. JSneye, Brit., VII. 258. 

OSSeter (os'e-t6r), n, [< Russ, osetru = Little 
Russ, osetr = Borv. ^esetra = Pol. jesiotr = 
OPruss. esicetres =s Litli. ershketras, useiras, a 
sturgeon.] A largo European sturgeon, Aci- 
pemer guldenstddti. Bee Adpenser. 

Ossetian (o-se'ti-an), a. [< Ossete (see def. of 
Ossetic) 4* -i«».] ’ Bame as Ossetic, 

Ossetic (o-set'ik), a, and w. [< Ossete (see def.) 
4- -ic.] I. a. Of or belonging to the Ossetes, 
people dwelling in the Caucasus Mountains. 

ll. 71. The language of the Ossetes. It be- 
longs to the Indo-European or Aryan family, 
and is especially akin to Iranian or Persian. 

Ossianesque (os-i-a-nesk'), O, [< OssUin (see 
Ossiafiic) 4- •‘Csque,] Ossianie in quality or ex- 
pression. 

The subject being treated with an Omanesque turgidity 
of phrase which goes far to rob It of its pathos. 

Aihenoeum, No. 82:}0, p. 882. 

Ossianie (os-i-an'ik), «. [< Ossian, a Latinized 
form of Gael. Oisin (see def.).] Pertaining to 
or characteristic of Ossiaii, or the poems of 
Ossiau. A Oaellc hard Oisin (Osslan) lived about the 
end of the third century, and to him was ascribed Uie 
authorship of tlie imetus ('^Mngar* and others) published 
by James Maepherson in 1760-8; but it is now generally 
admitted that Maepherson himself was the compiler ana 
in juirt the author of these works. 

'Phe Oseianic magniloquence, the Oambyses vein, and the 
conventional hyperbole of the national speech IHpanishl. 

Edinburgh Jiev., UIJCIIl. 126. 

ossicle (os'i-kl), 71, [< L. ossiculum, dim. of os 
(oss-), a bone: see fw^.] 1. A small bone or 

bonebit, Spoclfleally— (a) One of the little bones of the 
ear, as the malleus, incus, and stapes or columella, more 
fully called (^fauddtivn ovaudiUrrg omcles, and also 

ome.ul4t amiitue and phonaphori. Hee cuts under earl ami 
tywjHinic, {b) One of the many little bones of the sclerotic 
coat of the eye of birds and some reptiles. 

2. A small hard nodule of chitin or some sub- 
stance* resembling bone. Hpecincally— (a) One of 
the skeletal elements of an echinodenn which, joined to 
one another and united by connective or muscular tissue, 
constitute the chief part of the framework of tlie body, 
liiey are grouped and named in several sets according m 
the formations into which tliey enter, as the ambulacra] 
or udainbulacral ossicles, along the ambulacra, the ossiuh's 
which suppm t the spines when these exist, etc. (6) One 
of tile hard articuB or joints of the stem or branches of a 
crinoid oi* ciicrinite. (c) In crustacuaiis, one of tin? several 
siiiall hard chitinous parts or nrocosscs of the gastric skol c- 
ton, as in the stomach of a lobster or crawfish. Hee cut 
under Atiacidee. 

Also ossicule, ossicfilum, 

Ambulaoral OBSidLc. Bee afnbulacral, and cuts under 
A steriuice and OphiuridcB . — Auditory OBSicleB. See def. 
1 (a).— Cardiac oBBide. see cardiax . — Carpal or tar- 
Bal OBBlclB. some small bone of the carims or tarsus not 
identitled with any named carpal or tarsal bone.— Mar- 
ginal OBBiolOB. See margintu bones, under warginal.-^ 
OBBldeB of audltioxL See def. 1 (a).— Taxsal OBBicle. 
See carpal owiefe*.— Vertebral OBBiole. same as amAfi- 
lacral Weberian OBdcleB, in ichth., the chain of 

little bones of the ear, between the vestibule and the air- 
bladder. 

OBSicula, n. Plural of ossiculum, 

ossicular (o-sik'u-lftr), a. [< ossicule + -or^i.] 
Pertaiiiiiig to or composed of ossicles; having 
the fonn or appearance of ossicles. 

The hyomandibular. Invested with this new function, 
breaks up into two or more pieces, as an istsicidar chain. 

Afner, Nat., XXIIl. G37. 

OSSiculate (o-sik'u-lat), a. [< ossicule 4- -afcl.] 
Having ossicles; furnished with small bones. 

OSSiculated (o-sik'u-larted), a, [< ossiculatc 4* 
-erfs.] Bame as ossicuhite, 

ossicule (os'i-kul), 71, [< L. ossiculum: see os- 
sick.] Same as ossicle, 

ossiculum (o-Bik'u4am), ti.; pi. ossieula (-Iji). 
[L. : see omrfc.]’ Bame as ossicle — OiminniV 
audltlUf, the auditory ossicles ; the phonophorl. 

osslculus (o-sik'u-lus), n. [NL., masc. dim. of 
L. os {oss-), a bone, the heart of a tree, the stone 
of a fruit : see os^, ossicuhm,'] lu hot,, same 
as pyrerte. 
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ossiferous (o-sif 'g-ras), a, [< L. os {osa-), bone, 
4- ferre sr B. hear^,"] Producing or furnishing 
bones ; containing bones ; osseous : as, o88i/or- 
oti« breccia; uvl ossiferous 

The ossiferous caverns of Devonshire are famous in geo- 
logical history. Enoya. Brit,, Vll. 140. 

OSSific (o-sif'ik), a, [< L. os (oss-), bone, 4- 
-fictis, <facer€, make.] Ossifying; osteogenic ; 
making bone ; causing ossification, or convert- 
ing connective or cartilaginous tissue into bone : 
as, an ossifle process. Bee ossification. 

We know that ossijie deposits now and then occur in tis- 
sues where they are not usually found. 

//. Spencer, ITin. of Biol., § 801. 

Ossifle center. See ossification. 

ossification (os^i-fi-ka'shon), n, [= P. ossifica- 
tion; as ossify 4* -ation.'] ** 1. The formation of 
bone ; the act or process of changing or of be- 
ing changed into bone, or into a bony sub- 
stance ; the change so effected : as, the ossifica- 
tio7i of cartilage. Bee osteogenesis. — 2. That 
which is ossified, or the result of ossification; 
bone in general. — 3. The state or quality of 
being ossified— Center of osBlflcatlon, the point 
where' cartilage or connective tissue begins to ossify ; the 
initial point of tlie nssihe process. 

The points at which bone formation begins and whence 
it radiates are termed centres of ossification, 

Mivart, Encyc. Brit., XXII. 109. 

Membranous OBSifleation. Bee mernbrane-hone. 

osdfprm (os'i-f6rm), a. [< L. os (oss-), bone, 
+ forma, form.] Rcsenufiing bone; hard as 
bone; osseous; osteal. 

Ossifiraga (o-sif'ra-gll), n. [NL. (Prince C. L. 
Bonaparte) : see ‘6ssif7'agc,'] A genus of birds 
of the petrel family. Procell ariidn* ; the giant 
fulmars. O. giganUa is the only species, of a sooty or 
fuliginous color, and us large as some albatrosses. It is 
sometimeB railed bone-breaker, whence this application of 
the generic name. 

ossi&age (os'i-fraj), n. K L. ossifragus, m., 
ossifraga, f., the sea-eagle, ossifrago, < ossi- 
fragus (> Bp. osifrago = F. osstfrage), bone- 
breaking, < os {os's-), bone, A- fraftgere {-f fr^), 
break: nee fragile. Cf. osprey, orfray,] The 
osprey, 

OSSiftagOUS (o-sif'ra-gus), a. I < L. ossifragus, 
bone-breaking: see ossifrage.] Bri'aking or 
fracturing bones. Bailey, [Rare.] 

ossify (os'i-fi), V , ; pret. and pp. ossified, pjir. 
ossifying, [< F. ossifiei' = Hp. osificar = Pg. 
ossifivai', < L. os (oss-), bone, -f* -fieare, < facere, 
make.] I. traus. To make or form bone in 
or of; cause ossification in or of; convert into 
bone, as membrane or cartilage; harden like 
bone; render osseous. 

Tilt* dilatod aorta every where in the neiglibourliood of 
the cyst is generally ossified. Sharpe, Surgery. 

n.. intraus. To become bone ; undergo ossi- 
fication ; change or be changed from soft tissue 
to bone. 

AUuig the surface of an ossifiying bone, the yielding of 
the tissue when bent nill not be unifonn. 

U. Spencer, ITin. of Biol., § .801. 

OBSiVOrOUB ( o-si v'd-riis), a, [< L. os (oss-), bone, 
4- t^orare, devour. J Eating or fiieding on bones. 

Tn a dog and other omn/roue quadrupeds, 'tls [the cali- 
ber of the gullet is] very large. 

Derham, Physici»-Theol., I. 280, note. 

OBSpringert, U, An obsolete variant of osprey, 
(fhapmau, 

OSSUarium (os-u-a'ri-um), u, ; pi. ossuaria (-11). 
[LJi.: see ossuary.'] Bame as ossuary, 2. 

Among the largo number of important sepulchral re- 
mains lately found by Mr. I’aylor in Newgate Street wore 
several ossuaria, or leaden vessels for the reception of the 
calcined bones of the dead. Enxyc. Brit., XIV. 841. 

ossuary (os'u-a-ri), n,; pi. ossuaries (-riz). [< 

LL. ossuarium ', also ossarium, a receptacle for 
the bones of the dead, a charnel-house, muit. 
of ossuarius, of or for bones, < Jj. os (oss-), bone : 
see 08 ^.] 1. A place where the bones of the 

dead are deposited ; a chamel-houso. 

What time the persons of these ossuaries entered the 
famous nations of the dead, and slept with princes and 
counsellors, might admit a wide solution. 

Sir T. Browne, ITm-Burial, v. 

The ossuaries are i)robably the most intert^ting remains 
we have. They consist of round symmetrical holes dug to 
the required depth, and into which the bodies were pro- 
miscuously deposited ; some of the larger ones contain 
the remains of several thousand bodies. 

Nature, XXX. 587. 

2. A vase, casket, or other ve.ssel for the recep- 
tion of the bones or calcined remains of the 
dead. 

OSt^t (ost), w. A Middle English form of oast. 

OSt^t, n, A Middle English form of host^. 

OB^ef, n. A Middle English form of hostage. 
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OstUrlopbV|d (os-ta'’ri-$-fl'ri), ». pi. [< Or. 
bttr&piovy alittle bone (dim. of oariovy a bone), + 
(fwffay bladder,] Those fishes which have a chain 
of osselets between the air-bladder and the 
brain, including the eharacinoid, eventognath, 
gyranotoid, and nematognath types. SagtmehU 
ostariophysial (os-ta^ri-o-fiz'i-al), «, Of or 
pertaining to the Ostariophysi, 
ostariophytum (os-ta-ri-of^i-tum), w. [NL., < 
Gr. barapiovy a little bone, + a plant.] In 
hoty a plant which bears a drupe. [Hare.j 
OStaylet, n. A Middle English form of lioatel. 
OStsal (os'te-al), rt. f< Or. bartovy bone; cf. L. 
ox boVe: see ox*.] Bony; osseous; os- 

siform, 

OStedeh jyrep, phr. A Middle English form of 
instead, 

OStei&fi (os'te-in), n. ’^< Gr. 6or/«r, bone, + 
Cf, Gr. barhvogy of bone, < barhvy bone.] 
Same as ossein, 

OSteitic (os-te-it'ik), a, [< osteitis + -?c.] Per- 
tai niiig to or affected with osteitis. Also os ti tic, 
osteitis (os-t^-i'tis), n. [NL,, < Gr. bariovy bone, 
+ -itis.'] Inflammation of bone. Also ostitis. 

Portions of bone removed by operation arc spongy, and 
appear to have undergone a process of rarefying oKteilin. 

Ijaneet. No. .S4firj, p. 91)9. 
Osteitis deformans, osteitis with now formation of bone. 
OStelt, OStelerf. Middle English forms of has- 
tAj hosteler, 

OStelmentt, n. An obsolete form of hvstJemen t, 
OStendt (os-tond')» [< ostenderCy show, 
exhibit, lit. stretch out before, < obs-y for oby 
before, + tendcrcy stretch: see teml, Cf. eon- 
tendy extend, intend, etc.] I, trans. To sliow; 
exhibit; manifest. 

Mercy to moan otfenders wc’ll otstend, 

Not unto such that dare usurp our crown. 

Webstar and Dekker, Sir Tlinnias Wyatt. 

II: intrans. To show itself ; bo exhibited or 
manifested. 

The time was when his affection ostended in excess to- 
wards her. Bp. Hall, ('out., Adonijah Defeated. 

OStensibility C os-ten-si-bil 'i-ti ), H. [< ostensible 
+ -ity (see -hility),] The" quality or state of 
being ostensible. 

ostensible (os-ten 'si-bl), a. f< F. ostensibhi = 
8p. ostensible = Pg. osiensivel = It. ostensibiley < 
ML. ostensibilisy that can be shown or seen, < L. 
ostenderCy pp. ostensus, oskutnsy show, exhibit: 
see ostend!^ 1, Put forth or held out as real, 
actual, or intended; apjiarent; professed: as, 
a person’s ostensible reason or motive for doing 
something. 

Kroni Antwerp he f Rubens] was called to Paris by Mary 
de* Medici, and painted the (wtt'mihle history of her life in 
the Luxemburgh. Walpidfi, Anecdotes of Painting, II. il. 

* Hei osUtmble work 

Was washing clothes, out in the open air 
At the cistern by (Utorlo. 

Browning, Ring and Book, I. l.'id. 

That onhirgement of the oligarchy which occurred un- 
der Servius Tullius had for its ostensible motive the ini- 
nusing on plebeians of obligations which up to that time 
had been borne exclusively by patricians. 

H. Spencer, ITiu. of Sociol., § fiOO. 

2t. Capable of being shown ; that may be shown ; 
proper or intendc’d to b(^ shown.-.- Ostensible 
partner, in law, a partner whose name is made known, 
and who appears to the world, as such, as distinguishca 
from a secret or dormant partner ; also usc<l in distinction 
from one so known who is really not such, called a nominal 
partner, — Syn. 1. Ostensible, Colorable, Spi’cnme, Plamrihle. 
The first three of those words are drawn from that which 
is addressed to the eye, plaudtde from that which is ad- 
dressed to the ear. Ostensible is, literally, that niay be or 
is held out as true, real, actual, or intended, but may or 
may not be so : thus, a person’s ostensible motive for some 
action Is the motive that appears to the observer, and is 
held ont U> him as the real motive, which it may or may 
not be. Colorable suggests the ijossibility of giving the 
c(dor or aspect of one thing to another, especially of giving 
the appearance of trntii or justice ; it has a bad sense, l)ut 
approaches a good otic in the following : “All his (.lames I. 
of Scotland’s] acquisitions, however fatal to the body of the 
nobles, had been gained by attacks upon individuals ; and, 
being founded on circumstances peculiar to the persons 
who sutfered, might excite murmurs and apprehensions, 
but afforded no colorable pretext for a gonenil rebellion ” 
{Robertson, quoted hi (Jrabbe, p. 218). The word is much 
Die least often used of the four. Specious is suiierflciallv 
fair, just, or correct, appearing well at first view but easi- 
ly proved unsound. Plausible la applied to that which 
pleases tlie ear or the superficial judgment, but will not 
bear severe examination. Ostensible reasons; cdoraUe 
claims ; specious means ; plausiljle explanations. 

Rpiraenides was the ostensifle director, but Solon con- 
certed with him the various improveinents in jurispru- 
dence. j, Adams, Works, IV. 477. 

. Iduch the most specious oblectiou to free systems is 
that they have been (observed in the long run to develop 
a tendency to some mode of injustice. 

H. Choate,, Addresses, p. 102. 
doubt it is a plausible view, since there is evidently 
• ground ot Natural lleligion which is common to the 
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Obriidfaii and flcepflc, that hero a religion might be 
founded which should bo Influential in modem life and 
yet should avoid the arrogance of calling itself new. 

J. B. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. i;i2. 

ostensibly (os-ton'Hi-bli), adv. In an ostensible 
ins.uner; as shown op pretended ; professedly. 

But from the ofltclul dtH'uments it is clear that their in- 
tercourse, though ostensihlg amicable, was in reality hos- 
tile. Macaulay, Machlavelli. 

Unwise resistance ... is too frmpicntly the primary 
source of the mischief ostensibly arising from the opposite 
policy. Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 202. 

ostensio (os-len'si-o), n, [ML., < LL. ostensio, 
a showing : see ostension.] A tax jiaid in an- 
cient times by morchaiits, et< 5 ., for leave to ex- 
pose or display their goods for sale in markets. 

ostsnsion (os-ten'shqn), n. [z= F. ostension = 
Sp. ostemion = It. osirnsioncy < l^L. ostcn8io{n-)y 
a showing, < L. ostcndrrcy pp. ostentus, os tens ns, 
show, exhibit : see ostend,'} /Cedes,, the expo- 
sition of tho sacrament or host. See exposition, 

ostensive (os-ten'siv), a, [< F. ostensif=: Sp. 
Pg. It. ostensivo, < L. as if * ostensimis, < osten- 
derCy pp. osUmtuSy osUnsus, show: seo os fend, 
ostension,"] 1. Showing; betokening. Johnson. 
— 2. Setting forth a general principle by vh*tiie 
of which a proposition must be true. The old 
logicians supiiosed all strict proof to be either 
of this nature or else ajiagogic. 

Tho proposition is reduced t<) the iirinciple which they 
terra a prohution ostensiee. 

Bacon, Advaiiceiiicnl of Learning, il. 223. 

Ostenslve demonstration, sen demonstration. -On- 
tensive proof, direct proof, witlumt use of the rediictio 
ad absurdum.— Ostensive reduction of syllogisms, di- 
I’ect reduction by coiivci'Bions and transposition of prem- 
ises. See raductioiu 

OStensively (os-len'siv-l i ), adr. In appearance ; 
ostensibly. 

In dirty hue, with naked feet, 

In rags and tatters stroll the street ; 

Ostensiody exentiding wise. 

Lloyd, Familiar Rpistle to a Friend. 

She had made up her mind to ignore, oslensively if not 
also from conviction, his protniiKioiis to relationship with 
her. Hawthorne, Dust^ p. 241. 

Ofitensoirt, n, [F. ostenson c: see ostensorium,] 
Hamo as monstronee, 

ostensorimu (os-ten-sd'H-um), n. [ML.: see 
ostensory,] Same as monstronee, 

Tho priest who carried the wafer, with an attendant 
priest at each ellK>w to sup{>ort his gorgeous robes, walked 
under the canopy, and hcM the ostensorium up in an im- 
posing manner as high as his head. 

Harper's Mag., LAX VI. 371. 

ostensory (os-ten's6-ri), '/!.; ])l. oslensoi ics (-riz). 
[= F. ostensoire = It. ostensorio, < ML. osienso- 
rimuy < L. ostendcre, pp. ostentus, ostensus, show : 
see osiend.] Same as monstronee, 

OStentt (OH-tent'), n. j< L. ostentus (ostentu-), 
a showing, show, parad(‘, sign, proof; in def. 3,< 
ostentinn, a prodigy, wonder, lit. a thing shown, 
ueut. of ostentus, pji, ; < ostendere, sliow: see 
ostend, Cf, portent.] 1. The act of showing, 
or an act which shows; hence, manifestation; 
indication; ilisplay; iirofesKion. 

Be merry, and employ your chiefest IhoughtB 
To courtship and siicii fair ostents of love 
As shall conveniently becorno you there. 

Bhak., M. of V., ii 8. 44. 
That fversoj Is tlio author’s cpitafdi and tomb, 

'>\'hicii, when ambltitms i>>hH, tb’ ostents of pride, 

To dust shall fall . . . /'Vff/iaw, On Kandolph, 

A scornerhe 

(If Ood and goodness, atheist in ostent. 

Vicious hi act, in temper savage-fierce. 

Couper, Tusk, vl. 486. 

2. Aspect; air; luaiiner; mien. 

Use all tile observance of civility, 

Like one well htiidied in a sad ostent 
To pleasii Ins granduin. 

Bhdk., M. of V., 11. 2. 295. 

3. That which is pointed out as strange or 
alarming; a sign; portent; wonder; prodigy. 

I shall now expulsc these dogges fates sent to our abodes ; 
Who bring ostents of destinie, and blacke their threatning 
fleet. Chajmmn, Iliad, vill. 

Which myraculona odent, passing the ordinary course 
of naturall causes, as was sent of (lod, no doubt to fore- 
shew the great and terrible xieraeoution which afterwaiil 
full. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 809. 

I.atinuH, frighted with this dire ostent. 

For counsel to his father Faunus went. 

Dryden, iFhicid, vil. 121. 

OStentt (os-tent'), r. 1. [< OP. ostenter = Sp. Pg. 
ostentor = It. ostentore, < L. ostenUirc, frerp of 
ostendere, show, display: see ostend,] To show ; 
make a display of ; flourish. 

There be some that . . . can ostent or shewe a highe 
granitic. A'ir T. Elyot, The Oovenioiir, ii. 11. 

Malice not only discovers, but ostesUeth her devilish ef- 
fects. T. Adams, Works, 1 41.5. 
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osientate (os'ten-tftt), ». t . ; pret. and pp. ostm- 
fated, ppr. ostentatirig, [< L. ostentatus, pp. of 
osientorcy show, display: kg(‘ ostent,] To make 
a conspicuous or ambitious display of; display. 
[Obsoh'tc or archaic.] 

Who is so open liearted and simple but they cither con- 
ceal their defects, or ostentate their sufticicncics, short or 
beyond whul either of them really are. 

Jrr, Taylor (*0, Artif. Ifandsomoness, p. 169. 

The viburnums ostentate their cymes of fruit. 

The American, XII. 264. 

ostentation (os-tcu-ta'shon), n, [= P. osten- 
tation = Bj). osfrnloeion = Pg. oslentO(;(io sz It. 
ostentozionCy < L. oslcntotio{n-)y a showing, dis- 
play, csp. idle or vain disjilay, < ostentare, 
show, display: s(‘c ostent. ostenlate.] If. Dis- 
play; especially, public disjilay. 

Of every new fraind fashion 
This is the place to make inosto ostentation, 

To shew the bravery of om gay attire. 

haws' W/ostle (Jl. K. T. H.), p. 15. 

Yon are come 

A market-maid to Rome ; and have prevented 
'I’he ostentation of our love, which, left unshowu, 

Is often loft unloved. Shak., A. and iii. 0. .52. 

2f. A sight or spectacle ; show: (icromony. 

The king would have me present the princess, sweet 
chuck, with some delightful ostentation, or show, or pa- 
geant, or antique, or ttrework. Shale., L. L. L., v. 1. 118. 

3. A nihitiouK display; preten I ions parade; vain 
show' ; (lisj)lay intendofl to ('xcitc admiration or 
applause. 

'Phey which doc not good hut for vaine glorle and oden- 
tntiou shall h(‘. damned. Purchas, l*ilgi image, p. 256. 

tipen ostentation and loud vainglory is more tolerable 
than this obliquity. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., I. 84. 

A Third Fault in his Meiitinients is an unnecessary Os- 
tentalitni of Learning. Addison, Spectator, No. 297. 

The style is agreeable, clear, and manly, and, when It 
rises into eloquence, rises witlioiit effort or ostentation. 

Macaulay, Moore’s Byron. 
=Byn. 3. Show. THsjday, Parade, Ostentation, flourish, 
dash. Show is tlie most general word for the piiraosed 
exhibithni of that w'hieh might have been kept private; 
as such, it includes the others. Ostentation is always bod ; 
the others may tie good In certain relations. J*arade and 
display are more suggestive of the simple act, oslentaHon 
of the spirit, as, to niaken parade of one’s learning; it 
WHS ostentation lliat led the Phin isees k) make a parade or 
display of theii- cluirltles and prayers. Parade is a mat- 
ter of vanity ; ostentation, of vanity, pilde, or ambition, 
riain without pomp, and rich without a show. 

Dryden, Klower and Leid, 1, 187. 

To his (Laud’s) love of this clerical display niny be traced 
one reason for the strong opposition lie met with. 

Fairhidt, t'ostuine, 1. 824. 
lie loves to make parade of pain, 

That with his piping lie inuy gain 
The praise that eonnts to constancy. 

Tennyson, In Meinorlam, xxi. 
Nor did her alms from mtentation fail, 

Or proud desire of praise ; Uie soul gave all. 

Hrydeu, Eleonora, 1. 28. 

OStentatioilB (os-tt-ui-ta/HlmK), a . [< ostentation) 
+ -oxx.] If. Milking )>ublic disjiluy. 

Your modesty ... is so far from being ostentatious of 
the goo(i you do that it hluslies even to Inive it known. 

Dryden, ’i'o the lluke of Ormond, Deil. of Fables. 

2. Clninictcrizcd by ostentation; making dis- 
play or vain show from vnnity or pri.l* . 

He spread tho little gold In) had in the most ostentatious 
manner. Goldsmith, Blchard Nash. 

Frederic aspired to the styh* of royalty. Ostentatious 
and pndiiRc, negligent of his fnir inten-sts and of his 
high duties, . . . lie added notliiiig to the real weight of 
the state wliich he governed 

Macaulay, Freiletic the Great. « 

True courage Is not ostcatatioas ; men who wish to in- 
spire terror seem thereby to coni’css Ihemselves cowards. 

Emerson, i'ourage. 

3. Showy; gaudy; intruded for vain display: 
as, osteutaiious onniniriitH. 

Whoever wisjies to attain an English style fumlliar but 
not coal sc, and i b'gaiit iaii not ostentatious, must give his 
days and niglits lo tbc viduines of Addison. 

Johnson, Addison. 

--B3^. Dashing, Haunting. Her ostentatitm. 

ostentatiously (os-ten-ia'shns-U), adr. In an 
ostciitnt ions manner; witbgi’cat display; boast- 
fully; in a way intended to attract not ice. 

.Tames |TT.|, with great folly, identifled himself ontento- 
tiuusly w Ith tlie eiieinies of his country, 

Lecky, Eng. in IHth Gent., i. 

ostentatiousness (os-tun-tii'shus-ncs), n. Tho 
stair <ir quality of being ostentatious : vain dis- 
]»lay; boastfulnoss; vanity; ostentation. 
OStentatort (os'ton-ta-tpr), //. [= ostentatcur 
= S]). Pg. ostentador = It. ostnilafore. < L. os- 
tenia tor, one wdio mak(‘s a ilisplay or parade, 

< ostentare, display: sre* ostentate.] One who 
makes a vain show ; a boaster. Shertroad. 

OStentfult (os-tcnt'fiil), a. (< ostent 4 - -/)//.] 
Portentous ; ominous. 
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All these [signs] together are Indeed efesit(Ad. 

Chapman, Byron’s lYagedy, Iv. L 

OStentivef (os-ten'tiv), a. [< L. as if ^ostenti- 
vu»y < ostmdercy pp. ostentusy show : see ostend. 
C£. ostensive.li Ostentatious. Stirling y Dooms- 
day, Sixth Hour. 

OStentousf (os-tenHus), a. [< oaient 4* 
Ostentatious; making a show. Jer, Taylor y 
Works (ed. 1835), 1. 30. 

osteoblast (os'te-o-blAst), n. [< Gr. hartov, bone, 
+ fiTuaaTOQy a germ.] A cell concerned in the 
formation of bone. Osteoblasts seem to be connec- 
tive-tissue cells in active multiplication and of utidiifer- 
entiated form. They become inclosed in the osseous in- 
tercellular substance which they produce, and, assuniiiig 
the characteristic form, constitute the bone-cells of the 
fully formed bones. Also called oeteoplaKt. 

osteoblastic (os^te-o-blas'tik), a. osteoMmt 
•+• -ic.] Of or pertaining to osteoblasts ; hav- 
ing the character of an osteoblast: as, oal^o- 
blasUc cells ; an osteobla^atic process, 
osteocarcinoma (os^te-o-kar-si-no'ma), n.; pi. 
oateocarcinomata (-raa-tk). [NIj., < Or. bcrnovy 
bone^ 4* mpKivofiay a cancer: see oarnmmut.'] 1. 
Carcinoma of bone. — 2. Ossifying carcinoma. 
Osteocepbalus (os'-'te-o-sef'a-lus), w. [NL., < 
Gr. bareovy bone, 4- head.] A genus of 

fossil stegocephalous amphibians of elongate 
form, having the head shielded with bony 
plates. 

osteochondritis (os^te-p-kon-dri'tis), n. [NL., 

< Gr. barkoify bone, + cartilage, 4* -itia, 

Cf. chondritis.'] Inflaramatioii of cartilage and 
adjacent bone. 

osteochondroma (os^te-^-kon-dro'ma), w.; pi. 
oateochondromatn (-ma-tk). [NL., < Or. banw. 
bone, 4* NL. chondroma!] A tumor composed 
of intermingled bony ami cartilagiiunis tissue, 
osteoclasis (os-te-olt'la-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
barkovy bone, + KAdaajy a breaking, fracture.] 
1. The dissolution or resorption of osseous 
tissue; the destruction of bone. Therajwutic 
Gazette y VIIT. 565. — 2. In surg.y the fractur- 
ing, especially the refracturin'g, of a bone to 
remedy deformity. 

osteoclast (os'te-o-kUst), «. [NL., < Gr. barhvy 
bone, 4* KXrt<rr(5c’, verbal adj. of skavy break.] 1. 
In aarg.y an apparatus for fracturing bones in 
order to correct deformities. — 2. A large inal- 
tinucloated coll supposed to be concerned in 
the absurjptiou of bone-tissue. Originally oateo- 
Moat (Ko Hiker). Also called giant celly myeUh 
plaXy and myeloplaquo. 

The medullary Burface of the interior of the bone was 
thickly covered with (HtteoclaMn. Medical Naw9, LI 1 1. 454. 

osteoclastic (os^''te-o-klas'tik), a. [< osteoclast 
4- -ic.] Absorbing or breaking down bone; 
having the alleged character or quality of an 
osteomast. See ostcoclasty 2. 
osteocolla (os^te-o-kol'a), n. [NL., < Gr. bariovy 
bone, + Kbkkay gliio.] iV A deposited carbonate 
of lime, fonning an incrustation on the roots 
and stems of plants, found in some narts of Ger- 
many in loose sandy grounds. It takes its name 
from an erroneous opinion that it has the qual- 
ity of uniting fractured bones. — 2. An inferior 
kind of glue obtained from bones ; bone-glue, 
osteocomma (os''4.^-o-kom'|l), n. ; pi. osteocom- 
mata (-a-ta). [NL., < Gr. oarhvy bone, 4- ndgya 

a piece: see comma.] A bone-segment: one of 
a segmented series of bones, as a vertebra. 
Also called osteomere. 

OSteocope (os'te-p-kop), n. [< LL. osteocoposy 

< Gr. b(TreoK6Kog\ac. owvy), a pain that racks the 
bones, < barhvy bone, 4- Kdirrttv, strike.] Pain in 
the bones ; a violent fixed pain in any part of a 
bone ; bone-ache. Ikunglison. 

OSteocopic (os'^te-o-kop'ik), a. [< osteocope 4- 
-4c.] c5f or pertaining to osteocope ; constitut- 
ing? or (jonsisting in osteocope: as, osteocojHc 
pains. 

OBteodentinal (os''^te-o-don'ti-ual), a. [< osteo- 
dentine 4- -al.] Having the character or prop- 
erties of osteodentine ; pertaining or relating 
to osteodentine. 

osteodentine (os'^'te-o-deu'tin), n. [< Gr, bari'ov, 
bone, 4* E. dentine.] One of the varieties of 
dentine, resembling bone ; that modification of 
dentine observed in the teeth of the cachalot 
and some other cetaceans, also in those of many 
existing and extinct fishes, in which the tissue 
is traversed by irregularly ramified vascular or 
medullary canals. 

OSteodennatoUS jos^te-o-d^^r'ma-tus), a. [<Gr. 
boTi'(n\ bone, 4- cle/u/m(r-), skin.] Having a bony 
skin or ossified integument. 

OSteodermous (os^te-o-d^r'mus), a. Same as 
oateodermatous. 
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Osteodesmacea (os^tf-^-doB-m&'sf-j.), n.pl. 
[NL., < Gr. bariovy bone,+ deaubcy a bond, band, 
+ -acea.] The lantern-shells: same as Ana- 
Unidce. 

osteodynia (os^te-o-din'i-a), n. [NL., < Gr. 
borhvj bone, 4- bomn/y pain.] Pain in a bone, 
especially persistent pain. 

osteogen (os'te-o-jen^, n. [< Gr. ocTfoyevZ/C, pro- 
duced by the none (m neut. rb bareoytvfgy mar- 
row), < oarhvy bone, 4- -ytvr/f, producing: see 
-gtm.] The substance of which the osteogenic 
fibers are composed. 

osteogenesis (os^tf-d-jen'e-sis), n. [NL. , < Gr. 
barrovj bone, + ywtouQy generation, origin : see 
genesis.] The genesis, origination, or formation 
of bone; osteogeny; ossification, it consists es- 
sentially in the (lejioBitlon of bone-earth in membrane or 
cartilage by means of osteoblasts, with the result of con- 
verting such tissues Into bone, or of replacing them by 
bone. The tissue thns subject to ossification may be sim- 
ply changed into bone, or it may be absorbed, and bone sub- 
stituted in its stead. The conversion of membrane into 
bone Is known as inimmmJbfmiimvt onteogenem; tlie sub- 
stitution of bone for cartilago is called intraoartila^noua 
osteogcfieris. 

OSteogenesy (oB^te-o-jen^e-Hi), n. Same as os- 
teogenesis. 

OSteogenetic ( 08 ^te- 9 ^G-net'ik), a. [< osteogen- 
esisy after genetic.^ Or or pertaining to osteo- 
genesis ; osteogemc ; ossific : as, an osteogemetic 
process; an oateogenetic theory.— Osteogenetlc 
cells, osteoblasts. 

osteogenic (os^te-o-jen'ik), a. [As osteogeny 

osteogen-yy-¥ -»c.]* Done-producing Osteogenic 

fibers, fibers of the osto^enic layer similar to white con- 
nective-tissue fibers, but straighter and less distinctly 
fibrillated.— Osteogenic layer or tissue, the deeper 
part of the perichondrium or periosteum, concerned in 
the production of osseous tissue. It is composed of osteo- 
genic fibers and osteoblasts embedded in a homogeneous 
siihstanco, wltli blood-vessels. 

osteogeny (os-te-oj'e-ni), n. [< Gr. bartovy hone, 
+ -yevem, < -ye^f, producing: see -geny. Cf. 
osteogen.] Bamo as osteogenesis. 

OsteoglossidSB (os^te-o-glos'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 
< Osteoglossum + -idw.] A family of physosto- 
mous or isospondylous fishes, typified by the 
genus OsteogUmumy having the slcin of thehc^ad 
ossified, and the scales of the body hard, like 
bony mosaic. There are long anal and dorsal fins placed 
far back, and the caudal is small. I'hc month Is of great 
size, with small teeth. They are large plkc-likc fishes of 
tropical frosli waters. Only 0 species are known, among 
them the arapaima. the laigest of fresh-waier fishes. The 
family is restiioted in Cope’s system to foirns with three 
pairs of branchihyals and three upper pharyngeals. In 
Oill’s it includes only th<»e Ofdeoqhmmdea which have tlie 
lK)dy nuxlerately elongated, the head moderate, with ru- 
dimentary Interoporeular and subopercular l)one8, and a 
pair of barbels ou the lower jaw ; there ore only 8 species, 
of South America, Borneo, Sumatra, and Queensland. 

osteoglossoid (os^te-o-glos'oid), a. and n. [< 
Osteoglossum + -oilt.] I, a. liosembling the 
OsteoglossidWy or iiortainiug to the Ostebglos- 
soidca. 

II. Anv member of the Os(eoglos»idw. 

Ostegglossoidea (os^te-o-glo-soi'de-fi), pi. 
[NL. : see osteoglossoid.] A supenamily of 
{ishes; the Os teoglossida^ in the widest sense. 

Osteoglossum (os^te-o-glos'um), n. [NL., < 
Gr. baTloVy bone, 4* ykbaoay tongue.] The typ- 
ical genus of OsteoglossidWy having the abdo- 
men trenchant, a broad tonpie-like bone, and 
two barbels on the lower Jaw. There are 3 
Hi)ecies, South American, East Indian, and 
Australian. Also called Jschnosoma. 

OSteographer (os-to-og'ra-fftr), n. [< osteog- 
raph-y 4 -rrl.] A liescriptive osteologist. 

osteography (os-te-og'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. bareovy 
bone, 4" ~ypa<l>iay < *ypS^eiVy write,] Description 
of bones ; descriptive osteology. 

osteoid (os'te-oid), a. [< Gr. ^bereonbygy contr. 
bnrtiodfKy like bone, < bareov, bone, 4* eldo^y form.] 
Resembling bone; bony; osseous.— Osteoid 
cancer, malignaut tumor of bony hardness, most frequent 
about the femur. 

OSteolar, a. Bee ostiolar. 

OSteole, n. Bee ostiole. 

Osteolepis (os-te-ol'e-pis), n. [NL., < Or. ba- 
rh^y bone, 4- kyrn'e. a scale: see lepis.] A ge- 
nus of fossil ganoid fishes of the Old Red Band- 
stone, having a cartilaginous endoskeleton, an 
enameled and sculptured bony exoskeleton, 
two anal and two dorsal fins alternating in po- 
sition with one another, and an extremely hete- 
rocercal tail. 

OSteolito (os'to-p-lit), n. [< Gr. berriop, bone, 
4- kJOoCy stone!] An earthy kind of calcium 
phosphate, probably resulting from the altera- 
tion of apatite, occurring near Hanau in Prus- 
sia and at Aiuberg in Bavaria. 

OSteologer (os-te-or6-j6r), n. [< gateolog-^ + 
-crL] An osteologist. 
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OStaol^C (ofi^tf-§-loJ'ik), a, [< oateoiog-y 4- 
•4c.] Pertaining or relating to osteology, 
osteologioal (os^tf-^-loj'i-kal), a. [< oateologic 
4- -al.] Bame as oateologic. 

OSteolOldcally (os^tf -o-lo j 'i-kal-i) , adv. Accord- 
ing to osteology; as regaids the bony system, 
osteologist (os-tf-ol'p-jist), n. [< oateolog-y 4- 
-iat.] One who is versed in osteology; an os- 
teolo^cal anatomist. 

osteology (os-te-ol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. ^creoXoyta, 
the science which treats of the bones, < barinvy 
bone, 4- -Xoy/a, < kiyeiVy speak : see -olo ^. ] That 
branch of anatomy which treats of bone or of 
bones. 

osteoma (os-te-o'mjU, n. ; pi. oateomata (-ma- 
ta). [NL., < (}r. barYovy bone, + -oma.] Iiijpa- 
t)lol.y a tumor composed of bon^ tissue, 
osteomalacia (os’^te-o-ma-la'si-fi), n. [NL., 
also oateomalabia. < Gr. baTtov, bone, 4- pakaKLUy 
softness: see malacic.] In pathol.y a disease, 
most frequent in women, but also occurring in 
men, in which there is progressive disappear- 
ance of the earthy salts from the bones, which 
ill consequence become soft and misshapen. 
Also called malacosteony and molHties oaaium. 
OSteomaladal (os^te-o-ma-la^shal), a. [< os- 
teomalacia + -aL] Affected with osteomala- 
cia ; softened or half -destroyed as regards bony 
structure : as, an osteomalacial bone, 
osteomalacic (os’^te-o-ma-las'ik), a. [< osteo- 
malacia + -IC.] Pertaining to osteomalacia. 
OSteomantyt (os'te-o-man-ti), n. [< Gr. barhvy 
bone, 4- pavruay divination.] Divination by 
means of bones. Seldeny Illustrations on Dray- 
ton’s Polyol bi on, vi. 

osteomere (os'te-o-mcr), n. [< Gr. barkoVy bone, 
4- ptpoQy part.] ’ ftame as osteocomma, 
OSteometrical (O8'''te-o-met'ri-kal), a. [< osle- 
ometr-y 4- -ic-al.] Pertaining of relating to os- 
teometry. 

osteometry (os-te-om'et-ri), n. [< Gr. btrrhv, a 
bone, + -ptrpiay ^ /arpovy measure.] That part 
of zoSmetry or anthropometry winch has to do 
with the relative proportions or difforoiices of 
the skeleton or its individual parts, 
osteomyelitis ( 08 ''te- 0 -mi-e-li'ti 8 ), V. [NL., < 
osteomyclon + -if is.] ’ Inflammatioii of the bone- 
marrow. 

osteomyelon (os'^te-p-ml'e-lon), n. [NL., < Gr. 
bcT^ovy a bone, 4- flvMqy marrow,] Bone-mar- 
row. 

osteonecrosis (os^te-6-ne-kr5'sis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. barhwy bone, 4* J^L. necrosiSy q. v.] Ne- 
crosis of bone. 

osteopathy (os-te-op'a-thi), w. [< Gr. barlov, 
bone, + TTado^y suffering, disease.] A theory of 
disease and a method of cure advocated hy Dr. 
A . T. Still . It rests upon the siip^tosition that most dis- 
eases arc traceable to deformation of some part of the 
skeleton (due gcncraDy to accident), which, by mechanical 
pressure on the adjacent nerves and vessels, interferes 
with their action and the circulation of the blood. As a 
remedy a form of massiige Is used. 

osteoperiostitis (os^te-o-per^i-os-ti'tis), n. 
[NL., < Gr. bartovy a bone, 4* NL. ’periostitiSy 
q. V.] Periostitis involving the bone to a mark- 
ed extent. 

osteophlebitis (os'''te-o-fle-bi'tis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. bartov, a bone, 4- <i>kdif} (<f>krp-)y a vein, 4- -iiis. 
Cf. phlebitis.] Inflammation of the veins of a 
bone. 

osteophyte (os'to-q-fit), n. [< Gr. barhvy bone, 
4- 0i>rdi', a growth, tumor, < grow.] An 

abnormal bony excrescence or osseous out- 
growth. 

Three inches behind the coronal suture a small osteo- 
phyte was found, situated in the left line of attaclimeut of 
the longitudinal sinus. Lancet, No. 8425, p. 788. 

OSteophytic (os^te-o-fit'ik), a. [< osteophyte 4- 
-ic.] Pertaining to an osteopbi^e; of the na- 
ture of an osteophyte. 

In tlie particular case exhibited there was a large osfso- 
phytie mass at the lower margin of the orbit. 

Lancet, No. 8460, p. 1282. 

osteoplast (os'te-o-plast), n. [< Gr. bartdvy hone, 
4* nkaarbCy verbal adj. of nkdaanvy form. ] Same 
as osteoblast. 

osteoplastic (os^te-o-plas'tik), a. [< oaleoplast-y 
4* -ic.] 1. Pertaining to osteoplasty. — 2. Per- 
taining to the formation of bone, 
orteoplasty (os'te-o-plas-ti), n. [< Gr. barhVy 
bone, 4“ nAatrrdCy verbal adj. of irkdoaeiVy form, 
4- -y,] A plastic operation by which a loss of 
bone is remedied ; the. transplanting of hone 
to make good a loss by disease, accident, or 
operation. 

osteoporosis (os^tf-g-po-rd'sis), n. [NIj., < Gr. 
borkovy a hone, 4- Trdpoc, a passage, pore.] Mor- 
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1)id abdarption of bone proceeding from the 
Haversian canals, so that it becomes abnor- 
mally porous. 

OSteopsathyroslB (os^te-op-sath-i-ro'sis), w. 
[NIi., < Gtr, bcrrtovy a bone, + ’tjjaOvpdgj friable, 
crumbling, loose, not cohering, < if/mvy crum- 
ble away, vanish.] Fragility of the bones. 

Osteopterygii (os-te-op-te-rij'i-i), w. pi [NL., 

< Gr. b(TT€ov, bone, 4- Trripv^ (’rrfpv;^-), wing.] 
In Macleay's classification of fishes, one of five 
orders, including all fishes with branehite free 
externally : thus almost equivalent to the class 
of true teloostomous fishes. 

OSteopterygioUB (os-te-op-te-rij'i-us), a. Per- 
taining to the Oateojitcryijii, or liaving their 
characters. 

osteosarcoma (os^te-^sar-ko'mft), w.; pi. oHUio- 
sarcomata (-raa-tji). 'TNL., < Gr. oariov^ bone, 
H- adpKUfiay a fleshy excrescence ; see sarcoma,'] 
A tumor composed of intermingled bony and 
sarcomatous tissue. 

OSteosarcomatOUB (os^te-o-sar-kom'a-tus), a, 
osteosarcoma(t~) + -ons,] Pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or characterized by osteosar- 
coma: as, ostcosarcoimitouH tumors. 

OSteosclerosiB (os^ao-o-skle-ro'sis), n, [NL., 

< Or. bone, 4* NL. sclerosis.] The ex- 

cessive formation of bone-tissue in the Haver- 
sian canals and other spaces of bone, so that 
it becomes denser. 

Osteospermum (os^^te-p-sp6r'mum), 7/. [NL. 
(Linmwus, 1737), < Gr.oanou, bone, 4* airippa^ 
seed.] A genus of composite plants of the 
tribe Calendulacea^.f distinpiished by the thick, 
hard, and wingless achenia of the ray-flowers, 
the disk-flowers being frequently all sterile. 
Tlio species number 38, all South Atricnn ; they are most- 
ly shrubs or shrubby plants, the small or middle-sized 
yellow heads solitary at the ends of the branches or loose- 
ly panicled. The genus name is sometimes translated 
hotutKeed for common use. O. tipiimwn, a spiny bush, and 
0. nwniliferum, the jiingle-sunllower (which see, under 
mnjl(mer\ have sometimes been cultivated in Kurupe. 

osteostomous (os-te-os'to-mus), a. [< Gr. /mi- 
bone, 4* cTopdy mouth.] Having a bony 
mouth — that is, ossified jaws. 

OSteotheca (Os'''te-o-the'ka), n . ; pi. osteothcew 
(-so). [NL., < Or.* «<Tr/^or,* bone, 4- 6by«:r/, box.] 

A reliquary for th(; bones of a saint. 

osteotome (os'te-o-tom ), ?? . [< Gr. vcTLvf bone, 
4- -ro/zof, < rifivEiv] ra/iHv^ cut.] In snr(j., a saw- 
likc instrument for cutting bones, specifically 
one for cutting the bones (»f the fetal cranium 
when it is necessary to reduce it considerably 
to permit delivery. 

osteotomy (os-to-ot'o-mi), n. [< Gr. oerr/ov, 
bone, 4- -roputy <*r//zvf/j', rafiuvy cut.] In swn/., 
the division of or incision into a l>one. 

Osteozoa (0K'*'te-0-z6'a), v. pi [NL., < Gr. bo- 
rhwy bone, 4- t^Wy animal.] Wamt' as Osicozo- 
aria. 

osteozoan (os'*'te-o-z6'ip), a. an<l v. I. n. Hav- 
ing* bones, as an animal ; of or pertaining to 
tlio Osteozoa or Osteozoa ria. 

II. n. A member of the Osteozoa or Osieozo- 
aria; a vertebrate. 

0ste9Z0aria (os^te-o-zo-a'rl-ji), n. pi ^ [NL., < 
Gr. borzoi’, bone, + C^iftapiov^ dim. of ani- 
mal.] In H. Mill! e-Ed wards^s classification, the 
first branch of animals, or the Vertehratdy di- 
vided into two subbranches, allaiitoidian and 
anallantoidian, with classes mammals, birds, 
and reptiles of the first of those subbranches, 
and batrachians and fishes of the second. Also 
Osteozoa, 

osteriat (os-te-re'a), w. [< It. osteriUj an inn, 
hostelry: see hosiry.] An inn; a tavern: es- 
pecially in Italy. 

Thy master, that lodges hei*e in my osf^ria, is a rare man 
of art; they say he’s a witch. 

Fletcher {and amtker), Fair Maid of the Inn, li. 2. 

Have not I 

Known him, a common rogue, come tlddllng in 
To Uie oeteriaf B. Jmvsm, Volpone, if. 3. 

OSteSBet, w. A Middle English form of hostess. 

ostia, n. Plural of ostium, 

OStiariUB (os-ti-a'ri-us), w. ; p\.osUarii(-i). [L.: 
see ostiary,] Same as oaUary, 

The Bishop . , , then washes the feet of all the Piiosts, 
heginning from the Oeliaritui to the (Economus. 

J, M, Neale, Eastern Cliurcli, i. 877. 

OStianr (os'ti-a-ri), w.; pi. ostiaries (-riz). [1 and 
2, = p. ostiaire = 8p. Pg. It. ostiario^ < L. ostia- 
riusy a doorkeeper, LL. eccl. a sexton, prop, 
adj., of a door, < ostium^ a door, < mouth : 
see os^y oraly etc. Of. usher, ult. < L. ostiari- 
a doorkeeper. 3. < ML. ^ostiarium (p, the 
mouth of a river, neut. of ostiariusy adj.: see 
above.] « 1 . In the early church and in the Rom. 
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Cath, Ch,y the doorkeeper of a church. The oiBce 
of osttoy is the lowest of the minor orders in the Western 
Church. It is as old as the third century in the Western 
Ohiirah, and as the fourth century in the Eastern Church. 
In the primitive church the duties of this office seem to 
have been discharged by deacons. 

The office of an acolouthite, of on exorcist, of an ortiary, 
are no way dependent on the office of a deacon. 

Jer. Tayhrr, Works (ed. 1886X II. IM. 

2. The porter of a monastery. — 3. A mouth of 
a river. 

We are carried inb> the dark lake, like the Egyptian 
river into the sea, by seven principal ontiariee. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., lii. 4. 

Ostinops (os^ti-iiops), n. [NL., < Gr. bortvo^y 
of bone, equiv. to bonivo^ (see osti^ine)y 4- 
face.] A remarkable geuns of South Ameri- 
can caciques, of the family Tctcrida? and the sub- 
family Cassidua'. The base of the hill mounts on the 
forehead, forming a frontal shield ; the bUl is lengthened 



Japu {O^ttnop^ decumanu^). 


and Gompressed, and the ocei]uit is crested. There are 
about 8 species, sucli as O. dfcutnamm, the japu of Brazil, 
which Is fdack, and O. viridix, which is green, like tlierest 
of the genus. Oxtinttps was named hy ('abanis In 18A1. 

OBtiola, w. Plural of osUolum, 

OStiolar (os'ti-O-lar), a. [< osiiolum 4- -«r3.] 
In hot, and zoiil, of or pertaining to any ostiolo : 
as, tho osiiolar filaracuits of (‘ertain licllen.s : the 
ostiolar canal or the channel connected witlj the 
ostiolos of hugs. Also spelled osfcolar. 

OStiolate (os'ti-p-lat), a. [< osiiolum 4* -«feL] 
In hot. and zoiHly furnished with an ostioh* or 
small orifice. 

ostiolo (os'ti-61), w. [< L. ostioluniy a little door: 
aoe ostiolum.] A small opening or entrance; 
a little ostium. Specittcally-~(a) In hot, the orifice or 
aperture In the apex of theconceptacl''sof certain algoe, the 
peri thecia of many fungi, the anther-cells of '’ortaln pha- 
nerogams, etc., through which the 8pr)reB, )K»llen-grains, 
etc., are discharged : same as (b) In zool., one of tho 
openings on tlie under sidt'of the thorax of many heterop- 
terous insects, through which a llnid of disagreeable otlor 
may bo discharged. Also spelled (sdevle, 

ostiolllin (os-ti'o-lixm), w. ; )d. ostiola (-Iji). [L., 
a littlo door or opening, dim. of ostiuniy a door, 
opening, orifice : mo ostium, ostiary.] A small 
opening; specifically, \n zoiil and oof., same as 
ostioJe. 

OStitic (os-tit'ik), a. [< oslitis 4- -ic.] Same as 
osteitie, 

ostitis (os-ti'tis), u. [NL., < Gr. barhv, bone, 
4* -itis.] Same as o.stetfm. 

ostium (os'ti-um), pi. ostta (-ii). [L., n door, 
mouth, entrance; etos, mouth.] An oj>eniiig 
or entrance; a montli; an os. Hpeelflcally— (a) 
In hu 7 mn anal., either oiaaiing, uterine or abdominal, of 
a fallopian tube or t»vlduet. Tliese are called respectively 
ostium uterinum and ostium ahdmninale. (6) In ichth., the 
constricted comrauiiicutioii between tho dorsal and ventral 
parts of the cerel«*Ilar ventricle in some sharks. IF. K. 
Parker, — Oastrlc OBtlum, lu sjmnges, the mouth by which 
a radial tube oi»euR iuU» the puragaster. 

ostler, ostleress. See hostUry hostleress. 

ostleryt, n. An obsolete form of hostelry. 

Ostmen (ost'men), w. pi [< Dan. osty oast, + 
mandy man.] East men: the name formerly 
given to Danish settlers in Ireland. Lord Lyl- 
teltou. 

Ostracea (os-tra'se-a), V. pi [NL., neut. pi., < 
Gr. barpmew:, <‘artheii, of clay (said of vessels), 
taken as ‘testaee.ou8,'< oor/^wov, a shell, test, as 
of mussels, tortoises, snails, etc. : see ostracizcy 
oyster.] The oystcu* family; the OstrHda:. 

ostracean (os-tra'se-an), a. and n. [As ostra- 
ce-ous + -an.] I. a. Kosembling an oyster; of 
or pertaining to the Ostracea, Also ostraceous, 
ostreaceous. 

n. n. A member of the Ostracea; an oyster. 

Also osiracme. 

ostraceous (os-tra'shius), a. [< Gr. barpaKtoc, 
taken as ‘testaceous’: see Ostracea.] Same as 
ostracean. 

Ostracidse (os-tras'i-de), n, pi [NL., < Gr. ba- 
TpuKoVy a shell, 4* -fV/of.] The oyster family. See 
Ostreidee, 
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OStnudne (og'trs-Bin), a. and n. Same as ostra- 

cean. 

Ostracion (os-tr&'si-on), w. [NL., < Gr. bar pa- 
Kiovy dim. of ImrpaKov, a shell : see ostracize, oys- 
ter.] 1 . A genus of fishes with an e coskeleton 
of juxtaposed hexagonal plates foiTning a hard 
shell of bone, typieal of the tamiXyOstraciontida}, 
They are known as cow-fishes, trunk-fisheSy and 
coffer-fishes. See cut under eow-fish. — 2. [/. c.] 
A fish of this genus ; an ostraciont. 

ostraciout (os-tra'si-ont), a. and n. [< Ostra- 
cioti (assumed stem Osiraeiout-),] 1, a. Pertain- 
ing to ostracions, or having their characters. 

ll. n. A memboi* of the genus Osirneim or 
of the family OsiraeioutaUv. 

08traciontia8B(o8-tra-si-on'ii-de), n. pi [NI^., 
< Ostracion (assumed stem ttstraeiont-) 4* -^idiv.] 
A family of ostracoderm idectognath fishes, 
typified by the genus Ostmeion ; llie trunk- 
fisnes. They have the body inclosed in aj» nngulated 
box formed by hanl p<dygoiud scutes joined edge to edge, 
distinct teeth in both jaws, dorsal and anal tins opposite 
each other, and ik» ventral tins. Alioiit 2.0 spccliis are 
known, inhabiting tropical seas. Also culled Cataphracti. 

ostracise, v. l Hee ostraeize, 

ostracism (os'tra-sizm), n, [= F. ostracisme s= 
8p. Pg. It. osiradsmo = G. ostraemmus, < NL. 
ostradsmus, < Gr. boTpaKia/ioc, ostracism, < barpa- 
ostracize: aoo o.stracize.] 1. A i>olitical 
measure employed under restrictiims of law 
among the aneient Athenians, bv which citi- 
zens whose firesence seemed embarrassing to 
the state were banished by public vote for a 
term of ti‘u years, with leave to return to the 
enjoyment of their estates at the end of tho 
]»e!*iod. It has Its name from tho tablet earthen- 
ware {ostrakon) on wl)ich every voter wrote the name of 
the person he d»jRired to ostracize. Ostraeisni was prac- 
tised in S4»ne other democratic states of (ireece, us Argos 
and Meguru, but the method of its Mdinlnlstration, except 
in Athens, remains obscure. Compare 
Hence — 2. Banishmenl in general; expulsion; 
separation: as, social ostracism (banishment 
from good society). 

V!rtut5 in courtiers’ buarts 
Sutters un rwfmrmrt and departs. 

Donne, 'I'o the Countess of Bedford. 

OStracite (os'tra-sit), u. [< (Jr. baTfuthmiCy < bn- 
TpuKov, a shell: see imlraeize.] A fossil oyster 
or soim^ similar shell ; a fossil referred to an old 
genus Os fra cites. 

ostracize (os'tra-siz), r. t.; pnd. and )>p. ostra- 
cizedy ppr. oslrdeizimj. [< Gr. bnTpnhtOiVy ban- 
ish by vote, < barpatior, a potsln*j*<l or tablet used 
in voting, a tih*, an earth(‘n vesstd, the shell of 
a musstd, oysttu*, snail, etc., akin to bnrpinv, an 
oystt'r: see oyster.] 1. To exile by ostracism; 
banish by })opubir vo1(‘, as })ersons dreaded for 
tlieir iufluenci‘ or power were banished by tho 
ancient A tlieniaiiK. Hoe. ostracism, 1. Hence — 
2. To banish froir> society ; put under the ban ; 
(exclude from }mb]je or private favor. 

The denioci’atic stars did rise. 

And uli that worth fi*om heneo did ostracise. 

MarveU, lachrymal Musariim (1650). 

It is a potent supfmrt and ally to a brave man standing 
single, or with a few, for the light, and out-vo<ed and os- 
tracized, to know that better men in otiier parts of the 
country apiireeiate the service, and will riglitly reporthlm 
to his own and the m xi age. 

Kmerson, Fugitive .Slave haw. 

Also sjielle.d ostracise. 

Ostr 8.CO(ia ( os-t ra -ko ' d i j. ) , // . /;/. [ N L . , < ( J r . bar pa- 
mofhp;, like potsherds (flk(‘ a. sliell), < ttrsrpaKtWy a 
potsherd, a shell, *4 u'd/a , fomi.] Same as Os- 
tracopoda. 

OStraCOde (os'lnj-ktsl), a. and u. 1. a. Of or 
pertaining to tlie (tstraeoda. 

H, n. A ini'inlMT of tin* Osfraeoda. 

ostracoderm (us ’’Ira- ko-derm), a. and u. [< Gr. 
baTnuhbihppiK , liaviii;; a bony skin, < barpuKov, 
a smdl, -f skin.] I, a. Having a bony 

skin like a coat of mail; ostraciont, as a fish; 
pertaining to the Osiracodermi. A\ho ostraco- 
derm a I, ostra coder m ous. 

II. c. An ostraciont fish, as a memlM*r of the 
Osiracodermi ; a plectognath of the suborder 
Osfraeodennt. 

OStracodermal (os'*'tra-ko-der'Tnat), a. [< os- 
travoderm *4 -at.] Same as ostracoderm. 

Ostracodermatat (os''tra-ko-der'ma-l,|i.), w. pi 
|NL., neut. pi. of ^ ostra coder mat us : see ostra- 
eoderm . ] An old name of sh<dl-fish, coiTespond- 
ing to the testaceous mollusks of modern zoolo- 
gists. 

OStraCOdermatOUS ( osH ra-kq-d<'u-'ma-1.us). a. [< 
NL. ^ostracodermatus : 8<*e o.straeoderm.] Hav- 
ing a shell, as a mollnsk; testaceous. 
Ostracodermi (oH^tra-kq-df^r'mi), u. pi [NL., 

p). of ostracoderm us :Hoi o.stracoderm.] A sub- 
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order of plectognath fishes, represented only 
by the ostraciouts or trunk-fishes, having the 
body covered with a solid coat of mail, no spi- 
nous dorsal fin, and teeth in the jaws. It con- 
tains only the family (htraciontidcby tYm^ con- 
, trasted with the Sclerodermi ancUthe Gymno- 
dontas. See cut under cow-fush, 
OStracodermous (os'''tra-ko-d6r'mu8), a. [As 
oatracoderm + -ow/?.] Ij^am’o as ostracodcmi. 
ostracodous (os'tra-ko-dus), a, [As ostranode 
4- -wi/?,] Same fni ostraeodc, 

Ostracopoda (os-tra-kop'o-da), n. pi, [NL., < 
(ir. ftaTpaMWy a shollj + '{notU) =- E. foot,'] 
An order of entomostracous crusta(*eans, re- 
lated to the Cladocera (Daphniacea) and Phyl- 
lopoda. It is characterissed by a lar^e, hard, uhiI often 
calciflod bivalve shell, or hinged sholMlke valves, consist- 
ing of two unequal lateral parts of an unsyminetrical car- 
apace, movably joined together and often peculiai ly orna- 
mented; a rudimentary abdomen; a very snial I shell-gland; 
the body not ringed, ending in a bitid tail ; very few thora- 
ole appendages ^generally two or three), not foliaceous, 
but cyiindroid, like the legs of higher crustaceans; bran- 
chlw attached to the oral appendages ; eyes, when present, 
median and coalesoed or lateral and separate ; and anton- 
nules and antennoo large and subserving locomotion. The 
OHmeopoda are mosily minute fresh-water crustaceans, 
BWiinining very actively by means of their antennee; some 
carry their eggs about with them like ordinary Cruftlacea, 
but most attach them to foreign substances, as aquatic 
plants. These crustaceans are eoninion in all geologic 
strata from the earlier i^alooxoic formations, and appear 
to have undergone little mo<lif\cation. There are several 
families and a number of genera, such as Cvpris and Cy- 
there. Also called (Mrwoda and Oetrapedia. See cuts 
under Cyprie and Cythereidee. 

OBtracOStean (os-tra-kos'te-au)) d- and n. I. 
a, Pertainiug to ihb (Mracostei, or having their 
characters; placoderm. 

n . «. A fish of th(^ group Oslracostei; a pla- 
coderm. 

Ostracostei (os-tra-kos'tc-i), n.jd, [NL., pi. of 
oHtracostniH : soo ostraeosteouH.] A group of ex- 
tinct placogaiioid fishes having the head and 
generally the aut<^rior part of the trunk incased 
in a strong armor comjjosed of many largo ga- 
noid plates immovably joiiie<i to one another. 
Also called Placoderniata. 

OBtracosteous (os-tra-kos'te-us), a. [< NL. os- 
travmtens^ < (Ir. oof/jahovy a shell, + barkovj a 
bone.] Covered with shell-like plates of bone ; 
ostracostean ; plaeodermatous. 
0 StralegUB( 08 -trare-gnH), n, [NL., irreg. < Gr. 
barpeov (L. ostrea)^ an oyster, + AfynVf pick out.] 
An old book-name of the oyster-catcher, now 
called Hwmaiopus ostraleyiis or ostrUvijus, Also 
ostraleya, 

OBtrapoda (os-trup'o-da), n. pi. Same as Os- 
tracopoda. 

OBtrea (os'tre-ll), u. [NL., < L. ostrm^ rarely 
ostreunif < Ur.’o<TrpKn% an oyster: see oyster.] 
Tlie typical and leading 
genus of the oyster fam- 
il v, OsIrc.dUVj having the 
shell iiieipiilatei'al and 
ineq nival ve, with one 
valve flatter tlmn the 
otln^r. There are upward of 
200 species, besides many nat- 
ural and artiticial varieties. 
The genus extends back to the 
(Carboniferous, and there arcs 
more spoeit's extlnut than ex- 
tant. The cominoii edible 
oyster of Fiinopo is 0. edulis; 
that of the Atlantic coast of 
the United States IsO.wVgin- 
ica, See also cuts umler cibo- 
rium and integra^liate. 
OStreaceoUB (os-trS-a'shius), (i, [\ NL. *^ostrca- 
ceus, < L. ostrea, aii oyster: see Osfrea,] Same 
as osiraeean. 

This distinction of two Interior vehicles or tunicles of the 
soul, besidt;s that outer vestment of the terrestrial body 
(styled in Plato to »frreeu)6e«, the crustaoeous or ostreaceom 
body), is not a mere flgment of the latter riatonists since 
ChrisUanity, but a tradition tjerivod down from antiquity. 

Ciulworth, Intellectual System, p. 790. 

OBtreiculture ( 0 H''tr(yi-kul'tur), n. [Irreg. < L. 
ostreOf oyster, -f cw/fwrM, '^culture, J Oyster- 
culture; the artificial brec'ding an<i cultivation 
of oysters. Also ostrearulturr, 

OBtreiculturiBt (osnre-i-kui'tur-ist), n, [< os- 
treiadtnre + ~isi,] One who eultivates oysters, 
or is engaged in the industry of propagating 
these bivalves. 

The theory of hybridation advocated by some oetreieui- 

Ttu‘ American, V. 88. 

Ostreidse (os-tre'i-de), n. pl. [NL., < Ostrea 4- 
-idw.] A family of inonomyarian bivalve mol- 
lusks, tlu^ oysters, tjTiified by the gemis Ostrea^ 
to which various limits have been assigned, 
(a) In Wfiodwai-d’s and older systems, a large group in- 
dudiiig all forms with the mantle quite open, a very small 



A Jiir.isstc Oyster {Os/ri^a 
marsh t). 
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foot or none, an tneqnivalve diell, free or adherent to for* 
elgti bodies, resting on one valve, with oentral beaks, in- 
ternal ligament, single adductor muacle, and obscure pal- 
lial line. Tims it included not only the Otlteidm proper, 
but also AnowHdm, PlaeunidcB, Peetinidee, Lindane, and 
Spmdylidde. (b) Now restricted to oysters which have the 
mantlc-niargln double and finely fringed, nearly etjual gills 
united to one another behind, and the mantle lobes fonn- 
irig a complete branohial chamber. The shell is irregular, 
being lx)tli inequlvalve and Inequilateral, attached by the 
left valve, and the ligiunent-cavity is triangular or elon- 
gated. Ill structure the shell is subnacreous, and lami 
nated with prismatic cellular substance. Thus limited, the 
OdreUiat contain only the oysters and closely relateci bi- 
valves, of which there arc many species, extinct and extant. 
Pearl-oysters belong to a different though related family, 
AviculidjCB, 

ostreiform (os'tre-i-fdrm), a, [< L. ostrea^ an 
oyster, 4- formal form.] Oyster-like ; resem- 
bling an oyster in form; ostfaceous. 

OBtreopha^Bt (os-tre-of'a-jist), n, [< Gr. 
Tpeov, an oyster, 4* (jmyeiVy eat, + 4st.] An oys- 
ter-eater; one who or that which eats or feeds 
upon oysters. 

OBirich (os'trich), n. [Fonnerly also ostridqCy 
amtridgcy estrideje; < ME. ostrichcy ostrifi^ie, 
ostriecy oystrichCy < OP. ostruchey ostruce, a us- 
trucJwy P. aut ruche = Pr. estme = Sp. avvsiruz 
=: Pg. abestrus, < LL. avis strulhio(n-)y also sim- 
ply 8(ruthio(n-) (the native word arisy bird, be- 
ing added to the foreign name of the bird), < 
Gr. (TTf)(nf6icjVy an ostrich, earlier aTponOoKdfit/'Aug 
(> L. struthioeamelus for struthio emnelus or 
*strutlio(umelu8)y an ostrich, lit. * camel-bird,’ 
Fo called with ref. to its long neck, < oTpoiMg, a 
bird, esp. a sparrow ; cf. o pLyag (TTpaMg, lit. ‘ the 
great bird,’ (TTpovObg Kardyatog, ‘ground-bird,’ 
arpovOdg ;yf/jeTatof, ‘land-bird,’ (rrpoMg Atfivhdg, 
‘Libyan bird,’ arfiovOdg ^Apdfitog, ‘Arabian bird,’ 
or simply oTpovOdgy all applied to the ostrich, 
b’rom the LL. struthio are also AH. strut a = 
OIIG. MHO . struZy G, strausz; also, after MHG., 
MLG. strus = D. strtiis = Hw. struts = Dan. 
sir lids; also It. struzzo, dim. struzzolo, = (_)!<’. 
sirucion (> ML. reflex strucio{n-) and ME. stru- 
(uouti)y ostrich.] A very large rati to bird of th(i 
genus iStruthio, Tlio true or African ostrhdi (S. came 
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heatof tlie sun. The South African ostrich Is of^^oniid- ' 
ered as a distinct species under the name of S. avet/raiit. 
I'hree South American birds of the genus Jthea are popu- 
larly known as the American oetrioh, though they are not 
very closely allied to the true ostrich, differing in having 
threc-tood feet and in many other respecta The best- 
known of the throt^ is /?. americana, the nandu or nan- 
duffuagu of the Brasilians, inhabiting the great American 
pampas south of the equator. It is considerably smaller 
than the true ostrich, and its plumage is much inferior. 
J{. dartoini, a native of Patagonia, is still smaller, and be- 
longs to a different subgonus (PfiZr/cwwni#). The thh’d spe- 
cies is the JR. macrnrhymfM, so called from its long bill ; 
it is perhaps only n variety of the first 
The dau j^htor of my people is become cruel, like the os- 



trichee in the wilderness. Lam. iv. 8. 

They ride on swift horses, . . . nor are they esteemed 
of if not of Bufilcient speed to overtake an Odridye. 

Sandye, Travail es, p. 108, 
OBtrich-board (os'tricli-bord), n. In medieval 
arch,, wainscot. 

OBtrich-farm (os'trich-farm), n. A place where 
ostriches are kept and reared for the commer- 
cial value of their femthers. 
ostrich-farming (os'trich-far''ming), n. The 
occupation of Kee]^ing and rearing ostriches 
for the sake of their feathers ; the conduct of 
an ostrich-farm. 

ostrich-feather (os'trich-feTH^^^r), u. One of 
the Jong curly plumes of tlie ostrich, used for 
ornamental pui^oses ; an ostrich-plume, 
ostrich-fern (os'trich-f^rn), u. Tlu^ fern Ono- 
clca JStruthioptcris {Strutlnopteris Gvrmamca of 
earlier authors). Hee cut under Onoelea, 
ostrich-plume (os'trich-pldm), 1. A plume 
of an ostrich j an ostrich -feather; specifically, 
oiK^ of the ((nil 1-feathers of the wings or tail. — 
2. A name of Aijlaophcnia struthiouides, one of 
the plumularian liydromedusans. See Aijlno- 
pheuia, 

OstridSB (os'tri-de), n, pi. Haiiu^ as Osirvidw, 
OStridget, n. An obsolete* form of ostrich. 
OStriferoUB (os-trif'e-rus), a, [< L. ostrifer, 
oyster-bearing, < ostrea, oyster, + ferre = E. 
/>!*«/*!.] Bearing or producing oystcTS. 
Ostrogoth (os'tnl-goth), u, [< LL. Ostrogothiy 
pi., <011(1. dsUiry east, 4- LL. Got hi, Goths: see 
Goth,] A ;person of the more easterly of the 
two great liistorical divisions of the Geiths (see 
Goth). Tliey established a monarchy in Italy 
in 493, which was overthrown in 555. Also called 
East Goth, 

Ostrogothic (os-tro-goth'ik), a, [< Ostrogoth 4- 
-?(*.] Of or relating to th(^ Ostrogoths. 

OStryt, Hamo as h os try. 

Ostrya (os'tri-ll), w. [NL. (Scopoli, 1772), < 
G r. oarphay also bhrpvg, some tree with hard wood ; 
. ef. bcTTpoKovy a shell.] A genus of apotalous 
trees, iho hop-hornbtmms, of the orthu* Cupuli- 
fcra\ or oak family, and the tribe Vorylew, known 
by th(‘ cone-like fruit of fiattisli-iimated mem- 
branaceous bracts inclosing small sessile bony 
nnts. I’hore are (3 species, natives of the north temper- 
ate zone, in the Old World and North and routral Anier’ 
ica. They bear altornato leaves and small catkins without 


A Male Ostrich {Strutkta cameius). 

lue) inhabits the sandy plains of Africa and Arabia, and 
is the largest of all existing birds, attaining a height of 
from fi to s feet. The head and nock are nearly naked, 
and the quill feathers of the wings and tall have their barbs 
wholly disconnected. It Is chiefly for these plumes, which 
Ri'e liiglilv esteemed as articlesof dress and decoration, that 
the bird is bunted and also reared in domestication. Thu 
legs arc extremely strong, the thighs are naked, and the 
tarsi are covered with scales. There ore only two toes, the 
first and second being wanting. The pubic bones are 
united — a confonnat Ion occurring In no other bird. The 
wings are of small size and incapable of being used as 
organs of flight : the blnis can run with extraordinary 
speed, distancing the fleetest horse. The fot»d consists of 
grass, graiiL and other substances of a vegetable nature. 
(Istrfches arc polj'ganioas, every male consorting with sev- 
eral females, and they generally keep together in larger or 
smaller flocks, llie eggs are ox great size, averaging three 
pounds each in weight^ and several hens often lay in the 
same nest, which is merely a hole scraped in the sand, llie 



hninchcE of Hop-luinilxvim {Ostrya y-irgmica^. 

1, iii.ile, nml a, female Inflorescfiue . a, tiuile flower; b, fruit. 

floral envelops, the tubular bracts In fruit becoming blad- 
d«i*y sacs. See hop-hembeam, inmwmd, and levervmd. 

Oswego tea. Heo tm. 

Osyridese (os-i-rid'e-e), w. pi. [NL. (A. L. de 
Jussieu, 1802), < O'syHs 4- -idea.] A tribe of 
iJants, of the apetalous order Santalaceay dis- 
tinguished by the coalescence of the perianth- 
tube with the ovary or disk. It includes about 
20 genera, Osyris being the type. 

0S3^S (os'i-ris), n. [NL. (LinnsBus, 1737), < L. 
osyris, < Gr. bavpig, a plant, identified by Spren- 
gel with Osyris alba, by others with lAnaria vul- 
garis; supposed to refer, like Gr. bmpirygy an 
Egyptian plant, to the Egyptian god Osiris : see 
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A genus of smooth shrubs, of the 
order SantalaceWf type of the tribe Osyridewy 
known by its alternate leaves, distinct anther- 
cells, undivided disk, and dioecious flowers. 
There are 5 or G Bpociea nativee of aouthem Kurope, Af- 
rica, and eastern I ndla. They bear small flowers and round- 
iHh drupes— in the typical European plant, O. alba, on 
(irect broom-like branches with narrow dry leaves, in the 
others on spreading branohes with broad fleshy leaves. 0. 
alba has beeti called gardrohe^ poet's camia, etc. 0. emn^ 
prma of South Africa, which furnishes a valuable tan for 
flue leather. Is now referred to the genus Colpoon. 
ot ^ [< ^ - a var. of -ef ; see A dimin- 

utive suffix equivalent to -et It occurs in bal- 
lot^ inlloty parroty etc. It is not felt as an Eng- 
lish formative. 

-Ot*^. See -ote, 

0. T. An abbreviation of Old TeMapivnt, 
otacoustic (o-ta-kds'tik)^ o. and n, [< (ir. <jra- 
hoimrijCy a listoher {m^ otnemt), < tormovaTEiVy 
listen, < (wr-), ear, + aKohiVy hear, > uKovarikdi^y 

pertaining to hearing: see I. a. As- 

sisting the sense of hearing: as, an ntacomtic 
iiisiriiment. 

II. n. An instrument to facilitate hearing; 
(^specially, an ear-trumi>et. 

It (a hare] is supplied with a bony tube, which as a nat- 
lu al otaetmHtick is so directed backward as to receive the 
siimllest and most distant sound that comes behind her. 

AT. Grew, ('osinologia Sacra, i. 

otacousticonf (d-ta-kds'M-kon), M. [NL.: see 
otnroufitw.'] Hame as oUtcoustic, 

Here, to my great content, I did try the use of the OtM- 
rousticont whicli was only a great glass bottle broke at the 
botbmi, putting the neck to my earo, and there 1 did plain- 
ly licar the dancing of the oures of tlie boats in the I'haines 
to Arundel gallery window, which, without it, 1 could not 
in the least do. J*epy(t, Diary, 111. 416. 

OtaCUStt, w. [< LL. otamstvHy < Gr. uTamvarycy 


-Ote. [F. •ote = 8p. Pg. It. -ofa, < L. -oto, -ofe^, 
< Gr. a patrial suffix.] A suffix, of Greek 
origin, indicating country or nativity. It oc- 
curs in Cypriote, Candiote, EpirotCy SuliotCy etc. 
It occurs also as -«/, as in Cyprioty Epiroty etc., 
and in patriot, 

othelcosis (o-thel-kd'sis), w. [NL., < Gr. ovg 
((jr-),ear, + iileeration, < i 'AKtujy a wound, 

ulcer: see ulcer, ^ Uleeration of the ear. 
othomatoma, othflBmatoma (p-ihe-ma-to'’m[i), 
n, [NL., < Gr. o?V (wr-), ear, -f NL. hahnatofiia: 
see hematoma,'] Ellusion of hlood beneath the 
perichondrium of the pinna of the ear. Also 
called hwmatoma auris, aiul, from its frequency 
in the insane, inmne car, 
otheoscope (6'tho-p-sk6}>), w. [< Gr. iiOtiVy push, 
thrust, + aKOTTEiVy view.] An instrument akiu 
to the radiometer. 

Other/ (uTTi'er), a, and pro». [< ME. other, < 
AS. other (in inflexion often syncopated othr-) 
= 08. othar, odhar, ddher, ddhar, nwdnr = Ob’ries. 
other, odor, or, also auder = M I ). I ). andtr = MLG . 
LG. ander = OHG. andar, under, MHG . G. under 
= l<iCi\.amiarr=:Sw.(mnan=: I>an.riwr/cw=Ooth. 
anihar, other, second, different, = L. alter (for 
* (inter ^ — assimilated to utiua, ether: see else) 
(> It. altro = Hp. otro = l*g. outro = Pr. altre, 
autre = OF. altre, autre, F. autre), other, = 
OBulg. vutorii = Boh(‘m. utery = Pol. wtory = 
Buss, vtorno-y seeond, = Jjitli. antras = Lett. 
otrs = OPruHS. antars = Skt. aniara, anyatara, 
other; with compar. suffix -ther = L. -ter = Gr. 
-Ttpoc, etc., from abase seen in OBulg. onii = 
8erv. Boh(‘m. Pol. on = Buss, onu, ho, that, 
= Skt. anya, ^ana, tliat.] I. a. 1. Kecond: as, 
every other day; every other week. 


H listener, a spy: see otacoustle,] A scout; a 
spy. Jlollami. 

Otaheite apple, gooseberry, myrtle, salep, 

walnut. See appk.y etc. 

otalgia Or. (.>Ta’A)ia, ear- 

ache, < ovi; (wr-), ear, + a/; of, pain.] Pain in 
the ear; earache. 

otalgic (o-taPpik), n, and n. [< otaly-ia + -ic.J 

1. (i- Pertaining to earache. 

II. 7t. A remedy for earache. 

otalgy (o-taPji), u. Sumo as otahjia, 

Otaria (p-ta'ri-jl), u. [NL., < Gr. wrapoc, large- 
eared, < ocf (wf-), ear: see ear^,] The typical 
genus of ( Hart uUv, See cut under otary, Peron, 
im. 

Otariidse (ot-a-ri'i-de), n,pl fNL., < Otaria + 
-id(C,] A family of marine pinniped carnivorous 
mammals, of th(^ order Ferre and the suborder 
Pinnipedia, typified by the genus Otaria; the 
otaries or oared seals.* They have Hinall but evident 
external ear«. The fere and hind limbs ttr<! of proportion- 
ate lengths, and the latter are flexible forward. The di- 
gits of tile forcj flippers are clawless and rapidly graduatiul 
in length ; those of the hind flippers are of equal longUis 
and provided with long flaps of skin, and the second, third, 
and fourth bear claws. 'I’he incisors are (f above and 4 be- 
low, the former notched. The skull has strong salient 
mastoid processes distinct from the auditory bullflo, ali- 
siiliciioid canals, and postorbital processes. Otaries are 
found on most sea-coasts and islands, excepting those of 
the North Atlantic. There are several good genera besides 
Otaria, as Zalophus, KinmtopiaH, Arctncpjthiihis, and Cal- 
lorhinm. I’lio several species are known as sea-elephanU, 
neaMom, and sea-bears, and most of them furnish valuable 
pelts Callarhinm ursinus, the sea-bear of the North Pa- 
cific, furnishes the materiiff for sealskin garincnts. 8eo 
<'nt under /Mr-seoi. 

OtariinSd (6-ta-ri-i'ne), w. jd, [NL., < Otaria 
+ -inw,] The eared sealH rated as a subfamily. 

Otarine (ot'a-rin), a. Pertaining or relating to 
otaries or cared seals: distinguished ivomjiho- 
(‘•ue, and from rosmarine or triehechine. 

Otarioid (o-ta'ri-oid), a, and u, [< Otaria, otary, 
+ -oid.] I. a. Of or having characteristics of 
tlu‘ Otariidw; relating to otaries. 

II. w. An otary or eared seal. 

otary (6'ta-ri), w.; pi. otaries (-riz). [< NL. 



Otary (O/arta/ors/rr/). 

^darm.] An eared seal ; a seal of the family 

Otariidoi. 


Ncce, I have so greto a pyne 
For love that everych other dny J fastc. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. HOC. 

Ac specialliche and pmpr-elic'he of the rote of auarice 
guoth out manye smtile roten. Thet byetli wcl great dyad- 
liche zenrics [sliisj. The iierste is guuelinge | usury J. The 
other thycftlie [theft |. The thridde robei*ye. 

AyenbitcoJ Jiiteyt (E, E. T. S.), p. .*{4. 
In particulaiv— (a) Second of (wo: hence with singular 
substantives only, and regularly preceded by the. The an- 
tecedent coiTClative t») the other is one or the om. In these 
combinathuis a possessive proiiiMin may take the place of 
the. Also used absolutely without repetition of the noun 
rofoiTcd to. 

'Whosoever shall smite thee on thy l ight clicek, tui n to 
him the other also. Mat. v. 89. 

What next 1 bring shall please thee, be assured, 

Thy likeness, thy lit h(i]\i,thy otfur Bef', 

Thy wish exactly to thy heart's desire. 

Milton, P. b., vill. 460. 

My other dearer life in lite. 

Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 

When the Christians in ADiama beheld their enemies 
retreating on one side, and their Iriends advancing on the 
other, they uttered shouts of joy and hvmnsof tliaiiksgiv- 
ing. Jrtuny, Dramuia, p. 66. 

1'he matter of the Declaration of Indulgence exasperated 
one hail of [the king’sj subjects, and the maiincr the other 
half. Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 

(6t) Second of a pair ; hence, loft (as opiiosed to right). 

Him bchynd a wicked Hag did stalko, 

In ragged robes and filthy disaray ; 

Her other leg was lame, that she iio’te walke, 

But on a st<aflc her feeble sti^ps did sb.y. 

S)>enHer, F. Q., II. Iv 4. 

(c) Second of two opposites ; opposite ; contrary : as, the 
of Act side of the street. 

On the other side of this ]duiii, the Pilgrims came to a 
place where 8toc>d an old Mtmumeiit hard by the high- 
way-side. Itunyan, I’llgrini’s Progress, p. 170. 

Let 118 be thankful tliat linme idd apes [iiialo dancers) 
have almost vanished off fin* stage, and left it in posses- 
sion of the beauteous bound its i»f the other sex. 

Thackeray, l*hllip, Iv. 

Id) Second in order of thought, though first or previous 
in order of fact : hence, next preceding, or (taken substan- 
tively) that wldch immediately preceded. 

He put It by thrice, ev<!ry time gentler than ofAcr. 

fihak.,<il, O., i. 280. 


Why do you im»ck Ood so often, and pretend every year 
o repent, and yet an> every year as had, if not worse than 
,therF Stillaujjleet, Sermons, II. ill. 


2. Additional; fnrtiu'r; houco, besidoa this (or 
these, that or tlioso): with or without a elause 
with than or but following, expressed or under- 


stood. 

For idle other Naci«»uii8, thei seyii, ben but blyndc in 
conynge and worchynge, in eomparlsoun to hem. 

ManderaUe, Travels, p. 219. 


Other tales tlicy had, as that Minerua killed there a tire 
breathing beast. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 824. 

Come on my inddc Hearts, this is the Mine we come 
for ; ana they who (limk there is any ofAjr are Fools 

Haleiyh, quoted in Howell s Letters, ii. 61. 

But for other Bnihlings, there is nothing now left in It 
except a Church. MuundreU, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 19- 
Heaven tie their resource who have no otfwr but the 

charity of this world. rm 1 ., . , 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, Tlic Monk. 


other 

Art no ofAer sanction needs 
Than beauty tor Its own fair sake. 

Whittier, Tent on the Beach. 

3. Diffort‘iit from this (tho person or thing in 
view or under eonsideration or just specified) ; 
belonging to a class^ category, or sort outside 
of, or apart and distinct in identity or charac- 
ter from (that which lias boon mentioned or is 
implied); not the same : used with or without a 
definitive or indefinite word (the, that, an, any, 
sotne., ete.) iireei'ding, and often followed (as a 
comparative) by a clause with tlum: frequently 
used also as correlative to this, one, or some pre- 
ceding: as, he was occui)i(‘d with other reflec- 
tions; /Aw man I know, the other man I never 
saw before; some men sei'k wiuiltli, other men 
seek fame, when iireceded by an, (he, or that, the two 
words wore formerly often wrifteu togijtlier— an other »» 
another (a usage now invariable), the other as thother, that 
(tftet) other as thetother (wlicm-c tother). 

“Tliiirh me metigoii,’' than spak that othir syde, 

(Into the mortal strokis of the spere." 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 184. 

Than Arthur asked yef he wolde declare eny othir wise 
to theire vnUirstondingc, and he scido “Nay.’* 

Merlin (E. E. S.), iii. 417. 
Let one oyo his watches keep, 

M'liilst the t'other eyo doth sleep. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, ii. 1. 

Fast wc found, fast shut, 

'I'he dismal gates, and barricadoed strong ; 

Bui, long ere our approaching, heard within 
Noise other than the sound of dance or song ; 
Toiinent, and loud lament, and furious rage. 

Milion, P. L., viii. 248. 

1 would not liavo him in one jot or tittle other than he 
is. Lamh, My Kelations. 

The English Constitution was not, indeed, without a 
popular clement, but other oloraents generally predomi- 
nated. Macaulay, William Pitt. 

Bethink ye, Cods, is there no other way? 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 

On this theme Klesmer’s eloqucnct*, gesticulatory and 
of Act, wont on for a little while. 

Getrrye FUot, Daniel Dcronda, xxii. 

Beeause we eannot exnlain how we know that which ia 
other than ourselves, shall we deny that we do know things 
and being ofAer than ourselves? 

liiHiotheea Sacra, XLV. 108. 
Every other, each alternate. - One or other. See one, 
-The other day. soe duwi.— The other world, the 
world of the dead ; the world to eoino. 

She’s dead ; and what her entertainment may bo 
In the other leorld withoiif mo Is iinceitain. 

Ileau. and FI., Thie.rry and Thoodoret, Iv. 2. 

To have other Ash to fry. see fish i . 

II. pron, 1. The second of two rt'ciprocally, 
either of the two being considered subject or 
object in turn: as, each and other; either awd 
other; the owe and the other. Soo each. 

And ayther liateth other In alio manere workes. 

Piers Plounnau (B), xiv. 228. 

Fch of hem at nthercs siiine lough. 

, Chancer, Pardoner’s Talc, 1. 14. 

Eko whit by blak, oke shame by worthynes, 

Kche, set by ottwr, more for other siMneth. 

Chauerr, Troilus, I. G48. 

Strike dead the whole weak ract^ of venomous worms. 

That sting each other liero in the dust. 

Tennyson, Maml. xxiii. 

2. An additional jierson or thing: in construc- 
tions ns in del'. 3. 

That he myght be in ertlie coniiorsant with tlicso other. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 2. 

3. A differiuit- person or thing from f lic one in 
view or under consideraf ion oi just specified: 
in the same construcf ions as (he adjective, tlie 
difference being in the fact that with the ad- 
jective a nonn is always e.xpn*sH('d or obviously 
implied in the confexi. As n pionoun ofAcr takes a 
plural, which is pi-opcrly (ns wifli the pronouns aw?/, sonte, 
etc.) the same in foi m as 11 m- singular ; but a plural in -s, 
after the analogy of nouiiK, namely others, is now the usual 
form. 

And eiier whyl that non hir sorwe tolde, 

’I'hat other wee]) as she to water wolde. 

rhaueer, Sciuire’s Talc, 1. 496. 

Wise men also die, and perish together, as well as the 
Ignorant uml foolish, and leave their riches for other. 

Hook 0 / Cotnrwm Prayer, rsalter, xllx. 10. 

For his jiart, in- « xciiBed himself to he innocent as well 
of the one as of the other. 

Cnpi. John Smith, I’rue Travels, I. 6. 

Nori-an lie feiu* so miicli the offence and rcproaidiof oth- 
ers as he drcails and would blush at the reflection of his 
own severe and modest eye upon hlmsulfe. 

Milton, Clmrch-fiovernnient, ii. 3. 

And while these made their liberal contributions, either 
(o the edifice or t-o the revenue of the (-olledgej Harvard), 
tliere were other that ciiriclied its library by presenting of 
choice Ixxiks with inathemaiical instruments thereunto. 

C. Mather, Mag. Chris., iv,, Int. 

While (Ahers yet doiibteil, they were resolved *, where 
others hesitated, they pressed forward. 

1). Webster, Speech in Cornineniuration of Adams and Jef- 
Ifersoii, Aug. 2, 1820. 



other 

Of all Otbers, apart from, distinguished from, or to the 
exelusioh of, all tliat remain. 

Insolence is the crime all other* which every man is 
apt to rail at. Steele^ Bpectator, No. 294. 

Other^ (uTH'^r), adi\ [< ME. other; < other^y 
«.] Otherwise. 

Whan ho wlste it may noon other be, 
lie paciently took his adversitoo. 

Cham&r, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 839. 
No doubt ho ’s nobles ; 

He bad a black mouth that said other of him. 

8hak., Hen. Vlll., i. 3. 5 S. 

Other^f ( uTH'er), a. and [ME., also outhcr, 
otclher; a var, of either^ q. v.] Bame as fdther, 
Vhaucar, 

If tliaire men on owthir side 
Come forto help tham in that tide, 

Tliay Buld be cut for thaire iornay, 

Thaire armes and thaire legges oway. 

i/o/y Hood (K. E. T. S ), p. 125. 

Bote the bark of that on seimsde dinimore 
Then outher of the other two. 

Joeeph of Arimathie (R. E. T. S.), 1. 184. 

Other^t) <*onj, [ME., also oather, otc. ; n var. of 
eitheVy and the ruller form of or^ : sots either and 
Ofl.] Same as either and o/i. 

Ne haddo god suffred of sons other than hym-solue, 

He hadde iiat wist wyitsrly whethtir doth wer sonre other 
sweyte. Pier* Plmmnan (C), xxi. 219. 

If thu M'ore aline, 

With sword other with kniue. 

We scholdon alJe deie 
And till tailor dcsth abeie. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), L 110. 
Coinaiinded hem to brlngo by in a-gein other bo force, or 
be otherwise. Merlin (E. E. '1. H.), Hi. 622. 

Otliergatest (uTH'6r-gats), adv, [< othcr^ + 
gate^, Cf . atwthvr-gates,'] In other ways ; other- 
wise. 

If he had not ho(sn in drink, ho would have tickled you 
othergatee than he did. Shak., T. N., v. 1. 198. 

Othergatest (uTii'er-gats), a. [Bee othergatesy 
adwy^nd another-gatea.’] Different; of another 
sort or kind ; other. 

If you wore in my mistress’s chamber, you should And 
othergateH [irivy signs of love hanging out there. 

Middleton^ Blurt, Mgator-Oonstahle, 11. I. 
All which are the great works of true, able, and autliori* 
tatlvo Ministers, requiring oihergatm workmen than are 
(now) In many places much in fusliion among cotnnion 
people. 

Bp, Qauden, Tears of the Church, Pref., p. 19. (Daoiee.) 

Otherguess (iiTTi'6r-ges), a, A corruption of 
othergates. Compare amthcr-guess. 

If your kinsman, liieutenan.^ Howling, had boon here, 
wo should have had other-gium work, 

SimMett, Kuderick Haiidom, xxxil. 
This world contains (dhergnese surrows than yours. 

C. Jieade. 

othorgaise (uTii'er-giz), u. [A f urihor corrup- 
tion of othergiwssy simulating guine. Cf. an- 
othcr-gimc.'\ * Bame as othergness. Ajsh. 
Otherlyf, adv, [M E. (coini»ar. otfarloker) ; < other 
•] Otherwise. 

And jlf he other-loker doth, be in the kyngos mercy, as 
many tyme us the baylyues Item mowe of take. 

English GUd* (E. E. T, S.), p. 365. 

otherness (uTH'cr-nes), «. [< other'^ + -wm.] 

The state or (piality of being other; alterity. 

A sublime aspiration after the othernem of things is sub- 
limely irrational. To know things as they 10*0 to us is 
all we need Uj know, all that is possible to be known. 

G. U, Lewes, ITobs. of Jdfe and Mind, 1. 1. § 2(i. 
Nor is nature to be confounded with ereated substance, 
or with matter as it exists in space and time ; it is pure 
non-being, the mere otheriwss, alteritas, of Cod — his 
shadow, desire, want, or desideriuiii sui, as it is called by 
mystical writers. Adamson, Eucyc. Brit., III. 174. 

Othersomet, pron, [ME. othersomey proj). other 
mmvy some (one) other, or some others: see 
otheA and name, u.] Borne other or others. 

Some blasfeinede hyin and snide, fy one byni that dls- 
troyes ; and othersom^ saide, othii'C mene saved he, hot 
hyinselfe he may nott belpe. 

MS. Linooln A. i. 17, f, 183. {HfaUweU.) 
There were at that time rnanie noblemen in England 
whose wyues and daughters the king hadde opiiressed ; 
and otfuTsmne whom with extreme exactions he liad 
brought into great pouertie ; and of Atemmie whoso pai'onts 
and friends the king hadde banished. 

Stow, K. John, an. 1212. 
Some of these Tabernaeb's may quickely be taken asun- 
der, and set together ugnine. . . . Other some cannot be 
taken insiinder. lUiklxiyt's Voyages, I, 64. 

otherward, otherwards (nTu'er-ward,-wj|Tdz), 
adv, [< oiher^ + -wordy -ward^,'] "In another 
direction. Carlyle. 

Otherways (uTii'fir-waz), adv. [< ME. other- 
waies, otherwey.s; < other + waijSy after other- 
wine.'] Otherwise. 

He asked the barons in that parlemont, 

If he Bcheweda thingrofAmmtVn he ment. 

lUtb. (f Bmnne, p. 4 . 
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The Captain told thorn, that lor hia own part he durst 
there live with fewer men than they were ; yet . . . they 
wore othencays minded. 

Good News from New Envied, In Appendix to 
[New England’s Memorial, p. 373. 

it appeared she was othenvays furnished before ; she 
would none. B. Jonsun, Cynthia’s Bevels, iv. 1. 

Lie, This gentleman 

Is well resolv’d now. 

Guar. I was never otherways. 

Middleton, Women Beware Women, iv. 2. 

otherwhere (uTH'6r-hwar), adv. In some other 
place; elsewhere. 

Where were ye ImmeY Borne say in Crete by name. 

Others in 'rhebes, and others other where. 

Spenser, F. Q., VII. vli. 63. 

The first equiuocation we reade of, otherwhere plainly 
teamed a lye. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 25. 

llio question tlierefore is whether we be now to seek 
for any revealed law of Qud otherwhere than only in the 
sacred Beripture. Hooker, Ecclcs. Polity, i. 18. 

The main body of this truth I have otherwhere repre- 
sented. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 905. 

One hath had the vision face to face, 

And now his chair desires him here in vain. 
However they may crown him otherwhere. 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

otherwhile (uTH'6r-hwil), adv. [< ME. other- 
why ley otherqnyle ; < other^ 4- while.] 1 . At other 
times; fomnerly; erst. 

Hothii wyth bullcs & bereg, & boreg ofherquyle, 

(k ctayneg, that hym a-neledc, of the hese felle. 

Sir GavHiyne and the Green Knight (E. JC. T. B.), 1. 723. 

Sometimes he was taken forth ... to be sol in the pil- 
lory, otherwhile in the stocks. 

SirG. Buck, Hist. Rich. III., III. 
But the Gods went not now, ns otherwhile, 

Into the tilt-yard where the Heroes fought. 

M. Arnold, Balder Bead. 

2. Sometimes; atouetime . . . at another lime. 
Otherwhiles (uTH'6r-hwilz), adv. [< ME. other- 
whylcs ; adv. gen. of other wh ile.] Same as other- 
while. 

Tliursdaye we hadde of calmes and otherwhyles 
metoly good wyndc. Sir B. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 72. 

Otherwhiles the famish’d English, like pale ghosts. . . . 

Faintly besolge us. Shak., 1 lien. VI., I. 2. 7. 

otherwise (uTn'6r-wiz), adv. [< ME, otherwise, 
otherwyse; short for in other wise: see otheA 
and 1. In a different manner or way; 

differently. 

No tlu'i don to no man other wise than tliei wohie tliat 
other men diden to hem ; and in this poynt thei fullehllen 
the 10 Commandementes of God ; and thei zive no charge 
of Avecr no of Kicchesse. Mandcville, Travels, p. 292 

Candy is called othenejfse (Jrete. There be ryght euyll 
people. Sir H. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 13. 

When I seriously salute thee, I begin my Letter with one 
(J<»d ; when otherieise, with many. Howell, l.etters, ii. 11. 

Walpole governed by corruption because, In bis time, 
it was impossible to govern oinenvise. 

Maemday, Horace Walpole. 

The stones cuin|K)sing a house cannot be otherwise used 
until the house hiu) been pulled down. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., ^ 444. 

2. By other means; from other causes ; on other 
terms. 

Well ought ye be reson a grete mater to brlnge to ende 
be so that yc bo of oon acorde, and of oon will, If or other- 
wise, may ye not spede. Merlin (E. E. 'J'. S.), ill. 581. 

Sir .lohn Norris failed in the atteinjit of Lisbon, and re- 
turned with the loss, by sickness and othemdse, of 89(X) 
men. Haleigh. 

By negotiation and otherwise he secured the alliance and 
the Interests of the various Italiau governments on his side. 

Prescott, Ford, and Isa., ii. 16. 

3. Ill other remiects; under otlier circum- 
stances ; in a different case. 

It is said truly that the best men otherwise are not always 
the best in regard of society. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

Buell stories, which . . . are . . . consigned by the re- 
jiort of persons otherwise pious and prudent. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 371. 

'Phe feebleness of age in a man of this turn has sonie- 
thiiig which sh(»uld be treated with respect even in a man 
no othenoisc venerable. Steele, Speutator, No. 38(5. 

If the liglithonse-keeper happens to have plenty of oil, 
and is not out shooting or Asiiing, he liglits his lamp ; 
oOwrwise, he omits to perform tliis rather important part 
of his duties. Lady Brassey, Voyage of Bunheam, 1. v. 
Or otherwise, in laxv, when used as a general phrase fol- 
lowing an onumemtion of particulars, is commonly inter- 
preted in a restricted sense, as referring to such other 
matters as arc kindred to the classes before mentioned. -- 
Rather . . . than otherwise, rather one thing than an- 
other and contrary tiling ; rather than not 

A born and bretl lady as keeper of the place would he 
rather a catch than otherwise. iHckens, Hard Times, i. IC. 

Not that he cared about P. being snubbed— that he 
rather enjoyed than tdkerwise. 

Jt. B. KindMU, Was he Successful?, Iv. 

Othorwise (uTH'er-wIz), conj. [< otherwiscy adv.] 
1. Else; but for the reason indicated. 

I have sat in the stocks for paddings he hath stolen, 
otherwise he had been executed. 

Shak.t T. a. of V., iv. 4. 84. 
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OthmeiH an ill Angdl oommeth and osnssth brsllss and 
diseases. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 200. 

2t. On the other hand. 

A skilful artiftcer male sone put the vain sophister to 
silence. . . . Whereas othmoise an argumente made by 
the rules of logique cannot bee avoided. 

Wilson, Rule of Reason. 

otherwise (uth'^t-wiz), a. [Prop, the adv. 
otherwise in predicate.] Different; of a differ- 
ent kind or character. 

If It prove 

She ’s otherwise, I’ll keep my stables where 
1 lodge my wife. Shak., W. T., iL 1. 184. 

He prayed God to forgive liim, and made vows that if 
the Ixird spared his life lie would become (Aherwise. 

N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 121. 

other-world (uTH'6r-w6rld), a. [< other world : 
see under other^, a.] Pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of a different sphere of existence ; ex- 
tramundane; unearthly; belonging or relating 
to the future life. 

otherworldliness (uTn'6r-w6rld^li-nes), n. 1 . 
The character of being otherworldly ; a disposi- 
tion to act in this life with reference to another 
or future world ; conduct of life prompted by a 
hope of heaven. 

And yet not religion conceived as an aifaii’ of the pri 
vate conscience, not the yearning and the search for the 
pearl of great price, not an increased predominance of 
utherworldlixiess, but tile instinct of national freedom, 
and the determination to have nothing in religion that 
should impair it. Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 764. 

2. Reference to or insistence upon the exis- 
tence of another world beyond the present; 
ideality; spirituality; the quality of being 
visionary. 

Its [the church’s] other-xvorldliness, while upholding an 
ideal iiefore men’s eyes, hud the disadvantage of discred- 
iting the real. G. H. Lewes, Hist. Philos., II. 5. 

otherworldly (uTii'6r-werhP''li), n. Governed 
in this life by motives relating to the consider- 
ation of existence in another and better world. 

But ... wo perceive with great clearness that the origi- 
nal Judaic ridigion, though It had snpcrnatnralism, . . . 
instead of lieing inonkisii, otherworldly, and immutalile, 
was social, political, and historical. 

J. H. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 244. 

Othman (oth 'man), a. and n. [< Turk. UHhman : 
see OttomanXy Osmanli.] Bame as OttomanX. 
Iskander, the pride and imast 
Of that mighty Oilman host. 

Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Bpanish Jew’s Second 3'uie. 

Othmanee (oth'mau-e), a. [< Turk. Othmani: 
see Ottoman^.] Ottoman; Turkish. 

Syrian apples, Othmanee quinces. 

T. jB. Aldrich, When the Sultan goes to Ispniiaii. 

Othniidse (oth-ni'i-de), n. pi. [ND.,< Othnius + 
-idw.] A family of heteromerous Coleoptera, 
typified by the genus Othnim. iliey have the an 
terior coxal cavities closed behind, the tarsal claws simple, 
the ventral segments Ave, free, and the anterior coxa; small. 

OthniUB (oth-ni'uB), n. [NL., < Gr. bthnioi, 
strange, foreign.] The typical genus of 0th- 
niidof. Le ContCy 1861. 

Othonna (o-thon'a), n. [NL. (Linnaeus, 17H7), 
< L. othoniuiy < Gr. bdovva, a Syrian compositt* 
plant.] A genus of plants of the order Cotn- 
posita’- and the tribe ScncciotmieWy type of tin* 
subtribe OthomeWy and knownby its sterile disk- 
flowers and copious pappus. There are about HC 
species, natives of South Africa. They are sinootli shrubs 
or herbs, with small heads of yellow Aowers and alteniat** 
or radical leaves, either undivided or dissected, and often 
Aeshy. Their similarity to Setweio gives them the naiin- 
of (African) ragu'ort.. One of tlio few deserving cuUuk 
is 0. croMrifolia, a trailing herb with Aeshy loaves aini 
bright-yellow Aowers, suitalde for baskets, rustic work, 
etc. 

otiationt (o-shi-a'shpn), n. [< L. as if *oli(t 
tio(n-)y < otiariy idle about, take ono^s ease, < 
otium, ease; see otiose.] Bame as otiosity. 

Or as I haue obserued [others] in many of the Princes 
(’onrts of Italic to seeme idle when they be earnestly <><’ 
cupied, enteud to nothing hut mischleuous piuctizcs 
niiu do busily uegotiat by coulor of otiation. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 252. 

Otiatrics (6-ti-at'riks), n. [< Gr. ovg («r-), ear, 
+ iuTfUKdgy of healing, medical: see iatric.] 
Aural therapeutics. 

otic (6'iik), a. [=r F. otiquCy < Gr. byriKdg, of tlic 
oar, < mV (wr-), ear: see carl.] Qf or pertain- 
ing to the ear or organ of hearing; auditory: 
acoustic.— otic (or periotic) bonOB, those bones whicli 
result from the ossiAcatlon of the cartilaginous otic 01 
periotic capsule, and constitute, when coalesced, the oto 
crane, or skull of the oar; the compound petrosal "i 
petromastoid bone, corresponding to tn^etrous and mun 
toid parts of the temporal bone in man. l5io otic bones an 
commonly three In number, the protitie, the epioUc, and tin 
opisthotie; to which a fourth, Hie pterotie, may be adde<i 
See these words, andperfefie; also cuts under aerodtwf 
and Otic cap8me, the otic bones collectively 

otoerane, especially in its early or formative stage,— OWC 
gaugUolL See ganglion. 
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[NL., <0/i9 + -♦<!«?.] Same 

as OUaidw* 

otidia. n* Plural of otUUum, 

otidial (o-tid'i-al), a, [< oUdium + -a?.] Of or 
pertaining to an otidium or the auditory organ 
of a mollusk. 

OtididflS ( 9 -tid'i-de), n. pi [NL. , < Otis ( OHd-) + 
-idflB.] A family of pressirostral grallatorial 
birds, typified by the genus Otis; the bustards. 
They are onaradrlomorphlc or plover-like, and cBpecially 
reUted to such forms as the (JSdicnemidm or thick-knees 
(having holorhinal nostrils), and also exhibit some analogy 
to, if not affinity with, the gallinaceous birds. The cur- 
sorial feet are largo and stout, and reticulated, with three 
short stout toes ; the beak is short, stout, and compara- 
tively vaulted. The Otididte are all of the Old World, and 
dispersed from their African center of distribution into 
Europe, Asia, and Australia. , There are about .S5 species, 
of several modem genera, riCnging in size from that of a 
turkey to that of a grouse. They fly well, and run with great 
celerity. Their food is chiefly vegetable. See bustard. 

otidiform (o-tid'i-f6rm)^ a. [< NL. Otis ( Otid-) 
4- L. forma, ] Resembling or related to the bus- 
tards; otidine. 

OtidinSB (o-ti-dL'ne), n, pi [NL., < Otis {Otid-) 
+ •inw,'] The bustards as a subfamily of some 
other family, or as the only subfamily of Otidi- 
dm. 

otidine (6'ti-din), a. Of or pertaining to the 
OUdincB or Otididm. 

Otidiphaps (o-tid'i-faps), n. [NL., < Or. wr/f 
a kind of bustard (see Oti8)y + a 
wild pigeon.] A remarkable genus of Papuan 
igoons, probably belonging to the ColumhidWy 
ut not related to the ground-pigeons of tho 
genus (roura. The tail-feathers are 20, an unusual 
number, and the plumage is green, blue, and chestnut, 
with metallic sheen on the neck. They are of large size, 
about 18 inches long, live in the woods, and feed on fruits. 
0. tiobUift is tlie best-known H])ecies. 

otidium (o-tid'i-um), n . ; pi. otidin (-a). [NL., 

< Gr. ovc oar, + dim. suffix -idiov.'] The 
typical oar of a mollusk ; the form of otocyst 
or auditory organ which occurs in the Mol- 
Insm. 

OtinidSB (o-tin'i-do), n. pi [NL., < (Hina (the 
typical genus) 4- -ido’.] A small family of 
aquatic pulmonate gastropods, typified by the 
genus Otina ; the ear-snails. They are of small size, 
with very short tentacles, foot grooved for looping, and 
mouth vertically cleft ; they live on rocks of the sea-shoro. 
Sometimes called dwarf-ears. 

Otiou (o'ti-ou), w. [NL., < Gr. wWor, a little ear, 
an ear, a kind of shell-tisli, dim. of ovc (wr-), ear: 
see ear^.J 1, A genus of thoracic cirripeds 
or barnacles: a synonym of ('onchoderma. — 2. 
[/. c.] A barnacle of this genus. 

Wc also ilud otimw attached to their surface. 

Cuvier^ RCgne Anim. (trails. 1849), p. 88«. 

OtiorhynchidaB (o'^ti-o-ring'ki-de), n.pl. [NL. 
(Shuckard, 1840), < (Hiorhynvhus 4- -idm.'] An 
important family of rhynchophorous Coleop- 
torUy or snout-beetles, typified by the genus 
Otiorhynehns, The elytra have a strong fold on the 
inner face, the male pygidiuin is divided, the tarsi are 
usually dilated, and brushy underneath, and the inandi- 
hles have a deciduous piece which falls olf after the trans- 
formation from pupa to imago, leaving a scar. It is a 
large and wide-siiread group, containing many noxious 
weevils, as Ejdccerus indnicatus. the Imbricated snout- 
beetle, and Aramujus fvlleri. or Fuller’s rose-beetle. (See 
cut under Epicatrus.) Many of tho tropical species are 
highly ornamental, as EtUirnm imperialis. See cut under 
dutmottd’beeUii. 

OtiorhyncllillSB (o''ti-o-Ting-ki'ne), n. pi [NL., 

< Otiorhynchvs + -ittm.'] 1. The OUorhyncMdm 
rated as a subfamily of ('vreulimtidm, — 2. A 
restricted subfamily of Otiorhynchidoiy contain- 
ing the more typical forms of that family. Also 
Otiorhynchini, See cut under Epica^rus, 

otiorli3nEiChind (o'''ti-o-ring'kin), a. I^ertainiiig 
to tlio OUorhynchindy or having their charac- 
ters. 

OtiorhrachUB (6'’'ti-o-ring'kus), n. [NL. (Gcr- 
niar, 1824), < Gr. wr/ov, dim. of ovgy ear, 4- pvy- 
An'y snout.] A genus of snout-beetles, typical 
ol‘ the family OtiorhynchidWy liaving the meta- 
stcrnal side pieces entirely concealed by the ely- 
tra, the suture obliterated, and the hind tihitt^ 
with two short fixed spurs. There are nearly 600 
^i>eole8, mostly European and Asiatic. The five which oc- 
‘*nr in North America are common to that continent and 
t<» Europe. 

Otiose (o'shi-os), a, [= OF. odosy oeieus, oiirns 
^P- Pg. odoso = It. odosoy < L. otiosusy hav- 
ing leisure or ease, at leisure, < otimiy leisure, 
case; prob. not related to ease: see case. Of. 
seyotiatCy etc,] 1, Being at rest or ease; not 
»itiwork; unemployed; inactive; idle. 

the dull and otiose supreme deity fin the Hji 
islands], had his slvine or incarnation in the serpent. 

E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture. II. 211. 
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2.' Made, done, or performed in a leisurely, 
half-hearted way; perfunctory; negligent; care- 
less; hence, ineneetivo ; vain; futile; to no pur- 
pose. 

If thinking about payment of tho debt means merely 
an otMse contemplation of a possible event, the proposi- 
tion may bo true, but is little to the purpose. 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 160. 

The last dramatic possibility of the piece ... Is lost by 
the addition of two otiose acts, with a commonplace enu- 
ing, once more drowned in platitude and priggishness. 

AthenoBum, No. 3084, p. 764. 

otiosity (o-shi-os'i-ti), n. [= OF. odosite, 
otiosite = Sp. odosidad = Pg. odosidade = It. 
oziositd; as otiose 4- -if//.] 1 . The state or qual- 
ity of being otiose or of having nothing to do ; 
ease; relief from labor; idleness. 

Joseph Sedloy then led a life of dignifled otiosUy, such 
as became a person of his eminence. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, lx. 
2. Perfnnctoriness ; easy negligence; carelesH- 
ness; ineffectiveness; futility. 

Otis (6'tis), pi. otidrs (o'ti-dez). [NL., < L. 
otiSy < Gr. wr/f, a kind of bustard with long ear- 
feathers, < ovg (or-)y ear: see curl.] 1. The ear 
of a vessel, often ornamental. (J!ompare ansa. 
— 2. [cup.] In ornilh.y the leading genus of OU- 
didfPy or- bustards, it was hirmerly cooxtonsivo with 
the family, but is now restricted to such species as the great 
bustard, Otis tarda. See cut under bustard. 

otitis (6-ti'tis), 71. [NL., < Gr. oug (wr-), ear, + 

-itis. 1 Inflammation of tlie ear otitis externa, 

inflammation of the external ear.— Otitis intema, in- 
flammation of tho internal oar. Otitis media, Intluin- 
mation of the middle eai*, or tympanum. 

OtO (d'to), it, [Central Amer.] The plant Colo- 
casia antiquorum, 

Otoba-butter (o-to'bii-but'''er), n. A fatty sub- 
stance said to bo obtained from the fruit of 
Myristica Otoha. it is nearly colorless, and smells 
like nutmegs when fresh, hut lias a disagreeable odor in 
the melted state. 

otoconia. W. Plural of .oioronium. 

otoconia! (o-to-ko'ni-ai), u. [< NL. otofionimu 
4- -uf.] Pertaining to or consisting of an oto- 
couium or otoconia: as, ufoeuw/uf particles. 

OtOCOnite (o-tok'O-nft), n, [< NL. otoconium 
4- An otocuiiiuiii ; a small otolitli or cal- 

careous concretion of the labyrinth of the ear. 
s=Syn. See otolith. 

otoconium (6-to-kb'ni-uni), w. ; ))1. otoconia (-|i). 
[NL., < Gr. ovg (wr-), ear, 4- hovigy dust.] Oiic 
of the small otoliths, or gritty particles in the 
membranous labyrinth: used pnictieally only 
in the plural. rsS 3 ni. BwoidUh. 

Otocorys (o-tok'o-ris), n. [NL., < Gr. olg (o)r-), 
ear, 4- K6pvgy a helmet.] A genus of Alaudidw; 
the horned larks: a synonym of Ercmophila. 
The name is regularly used* by those who hold that Ere- 
mophUa in ornithology is untenable because of tho iirlor 
Eremopftilvs in ichthyobigy. Also, Jinim»perly, Otocoris. 
8ee cut under Erevuphila. 

Otocrane (6'td-kran), n. [< Gr. ovg (wr-), ear, 
4- KpaviWy skull.] The bony structure of Gn^ 
middle and inner ear of a vertebrate, contain- 
ing the essential ])arts of the organ of hear- 
ing. It consists of the otic or periotic bones more or less 
eoinplotcly coalesced into a single petrosal or petromas- 
toid bone. Iii man the otocrane is the pelrmiastoid, con- 
sisting of the petrous and mastoid parts of tho toniperal 
bone fused together. Also otocraniuui. See cuts under 
jieriotic and tymjmmc. 

Otocrania. n. Plural of olocranium . 

otocranial (6-t o-kra'ni-al), a. [< otocrane 4- 
-ial.'] Of or pertaining to the otocrane ; otocran- 
ic ; otic or periotic, us a bone or set of bones. 

Otocranic (6-to-kran'ik), a. [iotoerane 4- -^ic.] 
Of or pertaining to tin* otoemne : a.s, otocranic 
tilemeiits. Cones. 

OtOCranium (6-to-kra'ni-um), n . ; pi. ototrania 
(-a). [NL. : see ofttermte.'] Same as otocrane. 

Otbeyon (o-tos'i-on), «. [NL., < Gr. ovg ((i>r-), 
ear, 4- KVQVy dug, = I’ hound.'] 1. A remarkable 
genus of African foxes of the alopecoid or vul- 
pine series of the family (-anidWy typical of tlie 
subfamily Otociioninm. Tliey have M or 48 teeth 
(more than any other known heterodont mammal) ; cra- 
nial characters as in Fennecus, hut tlio hinder border of 
tho lower Jaw with a peculiarly expansive pitKicss ; audi- 
tory bulliB and oars ver> large : voitt.brfo 62 ; limbs long ; 
and toes 6-4, as is usual in Canidm. There is but one 
species, 0. megalotis, i»f South Africa. Megalotis is a syn- 

2. [/. c.] Any animal of tins genus ; a mega- 
lote, 

OtOCyoninSB (r>-tos^i-o-ni'ne). n. pi, [NL., < 
Otocyon 4- -?«« .] A subfamily of (^anidtCy rep- 
resented by the genus Otocyon, Also called 
Megalotinm, 

otocyonine (d-to-si'o-nin), a. Of or pertaining 
to tlie (Hocyoninm. 

otocyst (o'to-sisl), n, [< Gr. oig (wr-), (*ar, 4- 
KvoTiCy bladder (cyst): see cyst,] In sooly an 


otology* 

auditory vesicle ; any cavity or cyst which con- 
tains the essential parts of an organ of hearing ; 
especially, the auditory vesicle or capsule or 
some of the Inrei'tehraUty often containing oto- 
liths, and subservient to the function of audi- 
tion. In Hydrozoa, otocysts are one of tho several kinds 
of marginal bodies situated in the margin of the disk 
between tentacles, and containing otolithic concretions 
and hair-cells. See cuts under Apfmtdicularia and litho- 
cyst. 

Otocystic (o-to-sis'tik), a. [< otocyst 4- -tc.] 
Pertaining to aii otocyst. 

Otod3niiS* (o-tp-diu'i-jj ), n. [NL., < Gr. mg (wr-), 
the ear, + «(b rr/, paiii. | Pain in the oar. 

OtOgraphical ( 6-tp-gra f ' i -k al ) , o . [< o tograph-y 
4* -tc-al] Of or pertaining to otography. 

OtOgraphy (o-tofj;'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. ovg (wr-), ear, 
4- -Ypa^iay < ypatjniVy writti.] The descriptive 
anatomy of the ear. 

Otogyps (o'to-jips), n. [NJ.., < Gr. org (wr-), 
ear, *f >'bV^ vulture.] A genus of Old World 
vultures of the family Ealconidm and the sub- 
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family Vulfurinm, having ear-like flaps of skin; 
tln» eared vulturt*H. Thert* are Hoveral spoclos, as the 
African 0. anrieularis, thv Nuliian 0 nvbinis, and the In- 
dian or VoiHliciierry 0 enhms. 

otolite ((>' to-lit), n. f< Gr. ovg (/>-), ear, + 
ydhc, sloiK' Csee -life).] Same as otolith, 
otolith (o'to-lith). n. [< Gr, (tvg (wr-), ear, 4- ^/0oc, 
stone.] 1.’ A calcareous concretion within the 
membranons labyrinth of the ear. In Ashes and 
flsh'likc vortehnites they are HometimOH of great size. In 
liigher animals otolitliH are generally wanting or reduced 
to small iiarticles or oar-dnst. (Set* otovouivin.) Among 
stmie common tlshes tin* otolith deert'ases in size in the fol- 
lowing order: cotl, hake, hadthak, wliiting, ettnger, turbot, 
sole, gurnard, smelt, and tinait 'I'he ctmeretions dilfer 
much in shape. In the conger the otolith is shaped like a 
sole, 1| inches long, |{ inch wide, anil is fhin and glassy. 
In the cod It is of the size of a hor.se-liean, and in curved 
on itself Tin* car-sttintjs of the Ainerieaii shcepsiiead arc 
shaped liki* a tamarind-seed, and look like jneceH of milky 
quiu’tz. 'Ihey are often carried in tin: pi»eket as “Jueky 
stones." 

2. One of the propetr otic lioncs of some ani- 
mals, as certain fish(*H; an otostcoTi. SeiM'uts 
Uinh*r Esox liiul P////n///. =.Syn. Otoliths, Otostea, Oto- 
conia, and Otoconites urt^ all iM»nrietit>ns in tin InnioHt ear; 
the two flrst-meiitionet! woids an* iiy seine restricted to 
the large solid "eai -stem's’’ of l«)wer animals, while the 
latter two designate the snnill ones or very tine “ear- 
dust" of higher animals They Iia\e jiroporly no part in 
the bony structure of the eiu, Init a vibratory or conciis- 
slvo function in uiidJtjun. Ihil otolith and ntostetm are 
sometimes applied t«» the internal car-lK)nes of Ashes. 

otolithic (<>“t q-l 1 1 h ' i k ), ft . {'< otolith 4- -ic.] 1 . 
Of or jnu'taining to an otolith; otostcal: as, an 
ofoltfhtc conendion. — 2. (kmtaiuing otoliths; 
lithocystic: as, an otolithic cupHulc. or lithocyst. 

Also otolilir. 

Otolithic sac. in Hydroma, a lithocyst. 

OtolithUB (q-lol'i-tlius), n. [NL., < Gr. o/V (flir-), 
ear, 4- / dhtg, stone.] A genus of sciamoid fislnjs ; 
weak fish: now commonly called Cynoscion. 
OtolitiC (d-tq-lit'ik), a. [< ololite 4- -/r.J Same 
as otohfhtr. 

otological (d-tp-lo,j'i-kal),«. [<.otolo(/-y 4- -ic-al] 
Of 01 * jiertainihg to otology, 
otologist (o-toPp-jist), w. [< otolog-y 4- 
One who is versed in otology, esjK'cially in its 
medical and surgical asjiects; an anrist. 
otology (o-tol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. ovg (wr-), car, 
4- -Ajoyiay < Af'ytiv, s]>eak: see -ologif.] That 
branch of science which deals with the human 
ear, its anatomy and functions, in health and 
disease. 



otomy 

otomy (ot'o-mi), ?/. A corruption of atomy^, 

Hlie ‘b ^rown a more otnmy. 

Su'l/t, Polite (Conversation, 1. 

otomycosis (o'''<p-irii-k6'His), n. [NL., < Gr. ovc 
(wT-), (oir, + /iW, inuHhroom.] The presence 
of funfifi, sucli as AsprryilluN nigricanSf in the 
external auditory meatus. 

Otomys (d'to-mis), «. [NL., < Gr. ow; (wr-), ear, 
-f ///>{;, a, mouse.] A Kenus of gerbils or myo- 
moridiic rodents of the family Muridw and the 
Hubfumily (ivrbillhKr, They have laiffc hairy ears, 
convfx frontal profile, crooved iuclBors, molar tooth willi 
diH(;rot<* huniiiH) luiited by comont, and the tail of mod- 
orate loiiRth, not tufted. 

otopathy (o-top'a4hi), n. [< Gr. o/>r; (wr-), <'tir. 

+ Trat///, < suffering,] Disease of tlie cair. 

otophone (o' to-f on 1, w. [< Gr. ovr (/.tr-), ear, + 
a sound*, tone,] An ear-trunj]n*t. A. //. 
Knufht, 

otophthalmic (o-tof-thal'mik'), n. [< Gr. ovc 
(wr-), ear, 4* eye.] Same as oculaudi- 

tory, 

otoplastic (6-io-plas'tik), a. [ < otojtlasl-y + -ic.] 
Of or pertainihfi to otojdasfy. 
otoplasty (o'to-plas-ti), n. i < ( ir. oAf (wr-), ear, 
+ nXaoToCt verbal adj.of rr/orrm/i-, form, mold.] 
Plaslie suri?(*ry of the ear. 

Otoporpa (o-td-pbr'pll), H . ; i»l. otoporptr (-ntO- 

i Nij., \ Gr. ovi (wr-), ear, + n^firrr^, a buckle.] In 
iydrozoa^ one of the hnrd cartilaginous pro- 
cesses of the marginal ring which proceed to 
an otocyst or tentaculicyst, as of a narcomcdu- 
san; an ear-rivet. 

otoporpal (o-to-p(b’'pa1), ti. [< otoporpa + -ah'] 
Of or poriainiiig to an otoporpa : as, an otopor- 
pat process of t he marginal cartilage, 
otopyorrhea, otopyorrhosa (d-to-pi-o-re'ji), w. 
[Nli. otojtyorriavaj < Gr. ovc (wr-), ear, 4* ttvov. 
raatler, pus (see jn/.s), 4- peivj flow, run, stream.] 
Puriilont otorrhea. 

otopyosis (d'''lo-pi-6'8iB), w. fNL.,< Gr. ovc 
ear, 4- 7r»W/j', supj)uratioti,< irvovafiaiy summrate, 
< TTcoe, pus: see pw.'^.] 'liie presence oi pus in 
t.ht< ear. 

otorrhagia (d-tp-ra'ji-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. ovc 
(wr-), ear, 4- -paj in, < /»//) vvvaty break, burst. Of. 
hnnorrhayo,'] Hemorrbage from th(' tuir. 
otorrhea, otorrhosa (o-to-re'ii), n, [NL. otor- 
rhwa, < Gr. oiu (wr-), (‘ar, 4- />om, a flow, < puvj 
flow.] A jniruleiit or mucopurulent discharge} 
from the ear. 

otorrheal, otorrhosal (b-'o-re'al), a. [< otor- 
rhva 4- -uf. J ( )f, pertaining to, or afl’ecte'd with 
otorrhea. 

otosalpinx (d-to-sal'pingks), v. [NL., < Gr. wc 
ear, 4- a trumpet: see mlpinoc,^ 

The KustHchian tube. 

otoscope (b'to-skdp), V. [< Gr. rn’e («r-), ear, 4- 
nKoirtiUy vie'w. ] An <‘ar-speculuni. See siwcuhm. 
OtOBCOpic (d-tp-skop'ik), a. [< oioHVopc 4- -n*.] 
Of, pertaining to, or made with the otoscope: 
as, an otoscopic e^xamination, 

OtOSCOpical (o-to-skop'i-kal), a, [< otoftcopic 4- 
-al.] Same} as oiosropic. 
otoscopy (o'to-sko-pi), «. [< Gr. acf (wr-), ear, 4- 
-CKoniajK ahoTTHv, vit^w.] Inspection of the emr; 
clinical examination of tlie ear. 

Otosema (o-to-se'm|l), ?/. [NL. (HUbner, 181()), 
< (Ir. oi'c (wr-jj ear, ^ mark, sign.] A ge- 
nus of noctuid moths eontaiiiing the largest 
sp(}cies of the family, 0, {Krthtot) odorOj com- 
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mon along the ('oast America from Maine 
to Lrazil. 

otosis (o-to'sis), w. ^ [NL., < Gr. ot%' (wr-), ear: 
see cm *1.] Mishearing; false impression as to 
sounds littered by others, or a word-form ,so 
originated. 

Neifro KiinrliHh ift an ear-lanKutifice alUipri'thcr, a language 
built up ou what the lute I’rofeBBorllaldeuuiii of Ponnsyl- 
vuniM ealled otmn, an error of ear, a luiBbeariiig, similar 
to that by Mhich Siradyliu*d-dnula, a vleertty of Bengal, 
became in the uewhpHpers of the day Sir Roger Bowler. 

Truint. Auier. PhUU XVL, App., p. xxxi. 
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otosteal (p-tos'te-al), a, and n, [< Or. (rbc (^-), 
ear, 4* boHovy b'oiie.] I. a. Of or pertaining 
to an otosteon or otolith. 

II. An otosteon. 

otosteon (o-tos'te-ou), n.; pi. otostea. (-ft). [NL., 
< Gr. ofjf ’(wr-), 'ear, 4- oorcoc, bone.] 1. An 
etir-stone ; an otolith ; a hard oonertstion in the 
cavity of the labyrinth of the ear, as in the cod 
and many other fishes: not to be confounded 
with anv of the bones proper of the ear. — 2. 
An car- bone proper; an otic or periotic bone. 
=Byn. Seeotofit/i. 

ototomy (d-tot'o-mi), //.. [< Gr. «/v; (wr-), ear, 4 - 
‘Toft la, ? Tlfivviv, TafLth*, cut.] Dissection of the 
car. 

Otozamites (o^tp- 74 -mi'tez), n. [NL. (Braun, 
lS4:i), < Gr. ovc (^“)t = K. ear^, 4- NL. Zamin 
(see Zamia) 4- Mch!] A large genus of fossil 
]dants belonging to the order Cymdaceoi, hav- 
ing more or less elongated pinnate fronds or 
leaves with forking veins, and distinguished 
from all other genera by a rounded auricle on 
the upper side of the base of each pinna or 
l(‘aflet. More than 60 spocloB have been deacribed, all 
from MoBozoic strata, chlofly .InrasBic, but ranging from 
the lUinterBandBtein to the (/enomanian, moat abundant 
in the Oblite, Liag, and Ehetic of Rurope and India. 

Ottar (ot /jir), w. Same as attar. 

Ottava (o*t-tft'va), w. [it.: see octave.'] An oc- 
tave. In muBical staff -notation, al ottmm or 8m, ‘at the 
octave,’ is prefixed atiove to a note or passage which ie to 
be performed an octavo higher than it is written, the con- 
tinuance of the direction being further indicated by a 
horizontal dotted lino, and ite end by the word foco, ‘in 
place.’ It is occasionally also prefixed below a note or 
passage to be performed an octave lower than it is w rit- 
ten. The former effect is also indicated by oltnm alia., 
and the latter by ottam btwm. In either case the inten- 
tion is siinpiy to avoid the excessive use ot Icger or added 
lines. 

ottava rima (ot-ta'vll re'mft). [It., eighth or 
0 ('tunle rime: see oetarc an^ rme^.] An Ital- 
ian rorm of versifleation consisting of eight 
lines, of which tho flrsi. six rime alternately and 
the last two form a couplet, the lines being in 
the proper Italian meter, the heroic of eleven 
syllables. Byron employed it in his ‘‘Beppo” 
and *‘Don Juaii,^^ using linos of eleven or often 
of ten syllables. 

ottavino (ot-ta-ve'no), n. [It., < ottava, octave : 
see octave.] ‘^ame as piccolo, 

Otter^ (ot'^}r), n. [< M:E. otcr, otir, otur, otyrv, < 
AH. otor, oter, ottor, ofrssMiAI. otter sz'M.h, D. 
idler = OllG. ottar, otter, otUr, MHG. G. otter = 
Icol. o/r= Sw. frfferssDau. odder = Goth, ^vtf's 
(not recorded) = OBulg. vydra = Ikd. Bohem. 
wydra = Buss, vuidra = Lith. adrn, otter, = 
Gr. vApug, v6pa, a water-snake (see hydra), = 
Hkt. adra, otter: akin to Hkt. udan, water, Gr. 
vAoip, water, K. water: see tvaUir.] 1. An aquat- 
ic digitigrade carnivorous mammal of the or- 
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dor Fera\ family Mtirtelidw, and subfamily Xw- 
irimv. There ai*e several genera, as Jiarnn(da {or Lep- 
tonyx), Aonyx, Lontra («r Saricovia), Lutra proper, Hy- 
lirnyale, and l*t^onura. They all have large fluttlHh 
heaiis, short ears, webbed toes, crooked nails, and tails 
slightly flattened horizontally. The common river-otter, 
tbf hutra mUyArw of Europe, is a quadruped adapted to 
amphibious habits by its snort, strong, flexible, nalmated 
feet, which serve as oars to propel it through the water, 
and by its long and strong tail, which acts as a powerful 
rudder, and enables tho animal to change its course 
with great ease and rapidity. It inhabits the banks of 
rivers, and feeds principally on fish. When its retreat 
is found, the otter instantly takes the water and dives, 
remaining a long time underneath it, and rising at a 
considerable distance from the place where it dived. 
The weight of a full-grown male is from 20 to 24 pounds, 
and its length is about 2 feet exclusive of the tail. In 
many parts of England, and especially in Wales, the otter 
is hunted with dogs trained for this purpose. Tho other 
species of Lutra proper, which are found in different parta 
of the wDprld, do not aiffer greatly from the European otter. 
The American otter is a quite distinct species, Xvtra (La- 
tax) cauadensi*. Some Asiatic otters with re<mced claws 
constitute the genus Aonyx. lliere are South Ameri(‘an 
otters, as Lutra ItreutUienmi and L. ehUenriit. The most ro- 
murkable form is the wiiiged-tuiled or margin-tailed otter 
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of South America, Ptermura mndbaefd. Thefur of otters 
is valuable. One kind of iVfrom South America, is known 
as nutria. 

2. The sea-otter. Hee Enhy drift . — 3. The larva 
of the ghost-moth, Epialm humidi, which is very 
destructive to hop-plantations. — 4. A tackle 
with line and flies, used for fishing below the 
surface in lakes and rivers. [U. H.] — 6. A 
breed of sheep: same as ancon, 3.— Leaser ot- 
ter, a former name of the mink, 
otter*-^ (ot'^r), n. A corruption of arnotto, 
otter'*, w. Same 'as 

otter-canoe (ot'6r-ka-nd^), w. A boat used by 
the hunters of the ’sea-otter, on the western 
coast of N orth America, it is if» feet long, nearly r» 
foot wide, 18 inches deep, sharp at each end, with flaring 
sides, and but little sheer. It Is an excellent sea-boat, and 
is especially adapted for landing through the surf, 
otter-dog (ot'6r-dog), n, A variety of hound 
bred for or employed in the chase of the otter, 
otterdownt (ot'^^r-doun), n, [A corruption of 
eiderdown, simulating otter,] Same as eider- 
down, 

I'here are now to bo si)ld for ready money only some 
duvets for bedcoverlngs of down beyond comparison, supe- 
ri<'»r to what is called the oUerdown. Johntton, Idler, No. 4. 

otter-hound (ot'tVr-hound), n. Haino as otter-doy. 
otter-pike (ot'er-pik), n. [Appar. a con’uption 
of adder-pike.] Hame as adder-pike. 
otter-shell (ot'^^r-shel), n. A bivalve mollusk 
of the family Mactridee tmd genus Lutrana. L. 
maxima Is knowm on the northwest coast of America os 
the yreat dam, and is much eaten by the natives, espe- 
cially in winter, being preserved by smoking. See cut 
under LuirarUi. 

otter-shrew (ot'(^r-shro), n. An insectivorous 
animal of the genus Potanmjale: so called from 
its resemblance both to an otter and to a shrew, 
otter-spear (ot'er-sper), n, A spear for kill- 
ing otters. 

OttettO (ot-tet'to), n. [It. : see octet.] Same 
as octet. 

otto (ot'oh n. Same as attar. 

Ottoman^ (ot'o-man). a. and n. [< F. ottoman 
= Sp. Otomaho = Pg. It. OtUmano, < Turk. 
UHlman, ^Osman, the founder of the Turkish 
empire in Asia: see Osmanli. (T. (dhman.] I. 
a. Pertaining to that branch of the Turks to 
which belong the founders and ruling class of 
the 'rurkish or Ottoman empire. 

II. n. One of that branch of the Turks which 
founded and rule the Turkish empire. The Ot- 
toman I’urks lived originally in central Asia. ( 'nder their 
flrst sultan, Othman (reigned 1288-132(5), they founded a 
realm in Asia Minor, which was soon extended into i'iU- 
rope. With Uie capture of ronstantlnople in 14r)3 they 
succeeded to the Byzautlin' empire, and their rule, at its 
height ill the sixteenth century, extended over the great- 
er part of Boutheastein Europe and mucli of western 
Asia and norfhern Africa. They have since lost Hungary, 
B.immnia, Survia, Oreeee, etc., and practically Bulgaria, 
Egypt, etc. Tho Ottoman Turks arc Sunnite Mohamme- 
dans, and regard the sultans us 1 epreseiitatives of the for- 
mer califs. 

ottoman^ (ot/6-man), n. [= (4. idtoniane, < F. 
ottonmne (= f^p. olomana). a kind of coucdi 01 * 
sofa, fern, of ottoman, Ottoman, Turkish: sec 
OUotnanK] 1. A piece of furniture forming a 
scat or scats, ust^d in a drawing-room or sitting- 
room. (a) A large piece of furniture like a divan, usu- 
ally circular or many-sided (so that the persons occupying 
it turn their backs to one another), and coumioiily having 
nraisecl conical center for tho back, upon which is fie- 
qiiently a vase, as for flowers, the seat and back being 
u])liolstered with springs and stnlfliig. (&) A small and 
movable seat like a chair without back or arms. 

My scat, to which Bessie and the bitter Miss Abbot had 
left me riveted, was a low ottmmn near the marble chim- 
ney-piece. CharldJto Hroivla, Jane Eyre, ii. 

2. A corded silk having large c.ords ; a kind of 

gros-grain. (Compare faille, 3 Box ottoman, 

an ottoman the body of which is made hollow, usually of 
wood, with a top which can be lifted so that it can be used 
as a box.— DOU ole-pouffe ottoman, an ottoman made to 
resemble two eushiniis or “ pouffes *' laid one uiam an- 
other. If the seeming cushions are siiuai'c, it is cominon to 
lay the upper one at an angle with the lower; if both an- 
round, they are often covered with different materials. 
OttoMtet (ot'o-mit),i<. [As Ottom(an) 4- -ite*^.] 
An Ottoman. 

I do agnize 
A natural and prompt alacrity 
I And in hardness, and do undertake 
These present wars against the OUomites. 

Shale., OtheUo, i. 3. 236. 

ottrelite (ot'rel-it), n. [< (dtrci: (see def.) 4- 
Gr. 'Mfhc, stone.] A mineral occurring in am all 
mica-like scales in a schistose rock (ottrfilitc 
schist) near ('Ittrez, in the Ardennes. It is a sil- 
icate of aluminium and iron with some manganese. The 
ottrelite group includes ottrelite proper and several re- 
lated minerals, as ehlorltoid, sismonnine, and masonite, 
they belong to the group of so-cglled brittle micas. 

Otus (o'tus), n. [NL. , < Gr. wrdt , the long-oared 
owl, < mV (wr-), ear: see ear^.] 1. A genu's ()f 
Striyidw, containing owls of medium size, with 
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conBpiououB horaa, ear-tnfta, or plumiooma; 
the eared owls. The oommon long>oared owl of Eu- 
rope is 0. vulgarie; that of North America ia 0. wilto- 
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American LouR-earctl Owl {O/ux wtlsontattui). 

nianus. There are many other apeciea. The limits of 
the gonna vary. The short-oared apecies of Ohut are often 
placed in a different genua, llroi'hyohtK The genus is 
also called Asia. 

2t. Ill entom.f a genus of sphinxes or hawk- 
moths, founded by Hubiior in 181G. — 3t. In 
cmch.y a genus of gastropods. Jiisao, I HUG, — 
4t. In CrustacrOf a genus of amphipods. C. 
iSpence liatc^ 18G2. 

onabe-oil (o-a'be-oil), «. A fixfid oil valuable 
for lubricating, extracted from the Jamaica 
cobnut, Omphnlm triandra. 

OUbit (o' bit), n. [Also ouhaly oubut., oobit, 
oowbetj vowbet, wobnt, wobart, tvoubit^ etc. : sai<i 
to bo lilt. < AH. wibba, an inseijt {ac (jimpvnda 
unbhftj^ the gli.stoniTig insect,’ the glow-worm).] 
A caterpillar of the tiger-moth : generally with 
the qualifying term hairy. Heo jmhuer-worm. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

oubliette (o-bli-et'), w. [K., < onbllcrj forg(*t, < 
L. obliviwi^ forgot: see oblivion.] 1. A secret 
dungeon with an open- 
ing only at the toj) for the 
admission of air, used 
for persons condemned 
to peiqietiuil imprison- 
ment or to perish st'crei- 
ly, such as exist in some 
old castles or other build- 
ings. 

Tlie phu:e was utterly dark, 
the mthlieltc, I suppose, of tlUi 
accursed convent. Scott. 

2. A secret pit, usually 
ill Uie lloor of a dungeon 
or a dark passage, info 
which a person could ]>o 
precipitated and thus be* 
diistroyed unawares. Ou- 
bliettes* of this form occur in 
inodieval castles, though they 
were much less common than 
has been i)oi>uhuiy believed. 

And deeper still the deep- 
down oubliette, 

Down thirty feet below the 

smiling day. 

Tennyson, Ilai'old, ii. 2. 

Oubliettes are common in old 
eastern huuses, as in the me- 
dieval castles of Europe, and 
many a stranger has mot his 
death in them. They are often 
So well concealed that evem the 
modem inmates arc not aware 
of their existence. 

It. F. Burton, tr. of Arabian 
INights, III. a27, note. 

oueb^ (ouch), 71. [< ME. 

ouv.ho; a form of nouch, 
dm^ to misdi vision of n 
noHch . as ati ouch : sec 
noueh.] 1. An ornament 
or jewel of the nature of 
a brooch or clasp ; any jewel or ornament ; spe- 
cifically, a clasp used for a cope in place of the 
agraffe. Its use in the English Old Testament 
seems to be restricted to ‘setting,^ or * socket.’ 
Also owchc. 

An oueke of gold. 

Qhaucer, Vrol. to Wife of Bath’s Tabs, 1. 743. 

• ^’hoy wrought onyx stones inclosed in ouehes oi gold. 

Ex. xxxlx. fi. 

Why did- Vulcan make this excellent Ouchf to give 
■termione Cadmus* wife. Burton, Anat. of Mol., p. 521. 



Oubliettes* 'ilcf. 2).— r astic of 
Picrrefoiuls, l-r.incc (broin 
Vuillet-lc-lJuc’s "Diet. (If 
rArcliilecturc "> 

C, upper duiivreon, with win- 
dow, />/ r, lower dungeon, 
with .u I OS', from ( by the traji- 
door .</ ; O, cmlilictte, into 
which a victim could be jire- 
cipit.itcd from C or A' thnmjjh 
the open trap-<l<x>rs In the 
rtoors; ^.iKjltoiii oft.istlciuo.it; 
y?//. c.istle w.ill ; /, .ill upper 
chtimlicr. 


the Sidney Papers; there are old 
wills full of bequeathed nwches and goblets with fair 
enamel. Walp^., Letters, II. 23 . 

She brought him a very pretty fortune In chains, owehes, 
and Saracen ear-rings. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 97. 

2t. The blow given by a boar’s tusk. Im]/. 
JHct. — Sf. A tumor or boil on the skin; a car- 
buncle. 

Up start as many aches in ’s bones as there are ouehes 
In his skin. Chapman, Widow’s Tears, i. 

OUCh*'^ (ouch), irticr;. [Also outvh: a mere ex- 
clamation; cf. ow.] An exclamation express- 
ing pain, as when one is suddenly hurt, as by a 
slight burn, a prick of a, i>in, etc. [Colloq.J 

OUCuLOrf, n. [< ouvJi^ -I- -cr».] An artist who 
made ouches. 

Owehers, skynners, and cutlers. 

Coek Lorelles Bote. (Nares.) 

OUdenarde (o-de-nard'), M. [Named from fh/- 
denarde, a town in East Flanders, Belgium, 
where this tapestry was formerly manufac- 
tured.] Decorative* tapestry of which the 
chief subject is foliage, as landscapes with 
trees. 

Oudenodon (6-den'o-don), a. [NE., < Gr. nvthi^ 
(ovthv-), no one, none (< (M r/r, not one: olnSiy 
but not, and not, not; /Jr, one), + udoix; (oJorr-) 
= E. tooth.] A genus of (‘xtiiict cryptodont 
reptiles with apparently toothless jaws and 
short confluent premaxiilaries, based upon re- 
mains found in the argillae<‘ous limestone of 
Houth Africa. By Owen it is iiHs<»ciatcd with Bhynefw- 
saurus in a family Cryptodmiha (or Cryyfodantidae) of the 
order Anomodontia. It Is now made type of a separate 
family Oudenodoniidm. It was namcil iiy Bain In ISfiO. 

oudenodont (o-den'o-dont ), a. Of or pertaining 
to the genus Oudenodon or tln^ family Oudeno- 
dotitidw. 

Oudenodontidse (o-don-o-don'ti-de), n. j>/. 
[NE., < Oudenodon{1-) + -id(v.] A family of 
fossil reptiles, represerib^d by the genus Ouden- 
odoii. 

OUgbnet, a. A Middh^ EngJisli variant of own^. 

OUght^ (6t), n, and adv. Same a.s auyhO. ( loin- 
])are nfwyht, ttoufihi. 

OUgbt'^ (ot), t’., prel. and auxiliary. [< ME. 
ought j oughie. ouhte, aught, aughte, aupe^ alUVy 
a^tCf < AH. dhte, pret. of Ctgan (pres. «/?), owe, 
have: see tywe^.] If. OwikmI; the i/reterit of 
the verb (mT^, to possess, own. Hee otve^. 

lie got from the improvident I'osan^s the Castle of Kl- 
kisse, . . . and the Castle of Banies from the Shock that 
ougtd it, by a wile. Snndys, I'ravailes, p. Ki.'). 

III! that ought the cow, goes neaiest her tail. | Scotch 
proverb,] Bag, Proverbs (1«78), p. 87<». 

2t. Owed; the preterit jiiid ]»ust participle of 
the verb oivr^, to be indebted or obliged. 

As Fortune hire mightc a fonle meschauiicc, 

She wex enamoured iiimhi tins man. 

r/irtMirr, Cooil Women,!. 1005). 

Thi.s was but duty ; 

She dill it for her linsb.iiid, and slie ought it. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, ill. 

Your brother had muidi money of me out of the c4i4()0 
I had of him, beside what lie ought to your sister Maiy. 

Witdhrtrp, liist. New England, 1. 449. 

3. To be held or bound in duty or nioral obli- 
gation. * 

And so atte the begyiiiiyng a man aught to lorne his 
doughters with gia«l ensauinides. 

Book oj the Knight of La T<mr Landry, p. 2. 

Thou oughtest tlierefore to have put my money to the 
exchangers. Mat. xxv. 27. 

We do not what wc ought, 

What we ought not we do. 

Jlf, ArnM, Empedocles on Etna. 

What 1 (mold to do must be something that I ran do. 

I! Sidgivick, Methods of Ethics, p. 4. 

4. To be fit or expi*<liefii in a moral view; be 
a natural or ex]M f*ted eonsequemee, result, ef- 
fect, etc. 

My brethren, these thingb ought not so to be. 

^ .las. Hi. 10. 

All that *B good in nature ought 

To be comnuinieable. 

Shirley, Love in a Maze, iil. I. 

The envious man Is in pain ujmui all occasions whirh 
might to give hhii jdeasure. Stxde, Spectator, No. lU. 

Against irreligion, /igalnst secularity. Art, Science, and 

Christianity are or lu/.u/ij to be uiiiU'fl. 

,/. B Hieley, Nat. Keligion, ji. 121 

5. To be necessary or advisable; behoov/*. 

Ho wise a man as ye be ought not soche thirige to vndii- 
take to nut byin-seif in a-ueiiture of doth for rovetise of 
lonile, ne othm- auo.r. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), il. IKw;. 

Ow/ht not Christ to have suffered these things, and to 
enter into his glory ^ Luke xxlv 2»:. 

Both ill partridge-shooting and in grouse-shooting one 
bird only otti/Af to lie singled out and shot at 

jSijicyc* am.f AAi* 


6t. To befit: used impersonally. 

Wel oughts us weroho and ydelnes withstonde. 

Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, 1. 14. 
-Syn. 3-6. Ought, Should. Ought is the stronger, ex- 
pressing especially obligations of duty, with some weaker 
use in expressing interest or necessity ; as, you ought to 
know, if any one does. Should sometimes expresses duty : 
as, we should be eareful of others’ feelings ; but generally 
expresses propriety, expediency, etc. ; as, we should dot 
our i’s and cross our t's. 

OUght*'^t, n. [See aught^.] Possession : same as 
aught^. 

I am as weel worth looking at as ony book in your ought. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Luthlan, xvi. 

OUgllt^ (ot), n. [A corruption of nought, naught.] 
Nought ; a cipher. IVulgur.] 

“Three score and ten,” said Chuff cy, “ oui/At and carry 
seven. Some men are so strong that they live to four 
score— four times might ’s an ought, four times two ’s an 
eight — eighty.” IKckem, Martin Chuzzlewit, xix. 

OUghtenf, p. Plural ot oughVi. Ohauirr. 

OUghtlingS (dt'lingz), adr. [< oughO 4- -ling'l.] 
Anything; in the least; in any degree. [Scotch.] 
Does Tam the Bhymer spao mightlings of this? 

Or do ye prophesy Just as ye wish ? Bamsay. 

'fho hlzzies, if they’re aiightlim fawsoiit. 

Let them in Drury -lane be lesson’d ! 

Burns, Address of Beelzebub. 

OUghtness (ot'nes), n. The state of being as it 
ought to be; rightness. [Karo.] 

In this clear and full sense, nui/htness or duty is a com- 
paratively recent notion, foreign to the classical period of 
(■reek i tliics. W. B. Sorley, Ethics of Nuturnlism, p. 7. 

OUghwheret. adr. See owhvre. 

OUglyt, a. An obsolete form of ugly. 

oulachon (o'la-kon ), n. Samt* as rularliou. ( AT. 
(Scant mon, Marine Mammals, p. 9E 

ouldernest, ouldernessef, it. S(‘e tlie quota- 
tion. 

Ouldernes, n klnde of very course canuas whicli Tailors 
vse to stiffen doublets : so called because inueli thereof 
vsually roinineth from the llanil Ouldemes \lioldernessl. 
Vi. l*ovle dames. Minsheu, 

Oule4, a. A Midiih* English form of (tivO. 

OUle‘--'t, n. A Middlo English forni of awl. 

OUle'H, a* An obsolete form of howl. J.criuft. 

OUlO-. See uto-, 

OUlong, tL S(‘e ooloug. 

OUlopEolite ( <>-h >f ' o-ll I. ), n. f < ( 1 r. m >7 luj, wool ly , 
w(>ol(*n, + (j)u7t6r, a cn-ve, 4* AtOor, stoin^.] A 
local naiiKi foret'rtain curvtMl or twisbul forms 
assumed by gy])8iim oetiiirring in tln^ Mammoth 
Cave, K(“nt.ncky. 

oulorrhagy (o-lor'a-ji), n. [< Gr. of? or, in pi. 
o/Mo, the gums, + < lU/yri rni, break.] Jli 

mod., bleeding or liemorrhagci from llui gums. 
Also ulorrhagia. 

OUmbert, oumbreret. See umltcr'i, umbricrc. 

Olimpert, a. An obsolete form of umpire. 

mm cfli (onus), u. |< ME. ounce, uuee = I), onn, 
< OF. unee, once, F. once = S}i. onza = it. oneia 
= OHG. unza, MIKE (E unze = Sw. unn = Dan. 
nnze, unse = f loth, unkja =Gi’. of; kin, ounce, < E. 
uneia, the twedfth ])art of a pound or of a foot, 
an ounee, an inch: see uieh^, from the same 
sonrc(‘.] 1. A weight, tlie twelfth ]<fM't of a 
pound troy, and thii sixte(»nth of ji, jionnd avoir- 
dupois. In troy weight (In: minri* is 20 ]>rooywidghtg, 
each of 24 grains, the ounce being tlicrcfoic lHOj^ralns ; in 
iivoirilupids weight the ounce is eiiniil lo grains. The 
ounce was originally tlie Konian dnodecinial subdivision 
of the pound. In modern sysli nis il goneially a twelfth 
or sixlecnth of a i>onnd. Abbreviated oz. 

2t. A small ()nnn1 ity. 

By ouncA’s l.enge liise lukkes that be badde. 

rhaueei, (Jen. I'nd to ('. T., 1. (177. 

3. In Californio, in tiie earlier years of the 
gold excitement, n Sjoinish doubli^ doiiVfioon, 
or about, sixteen dollors; the old doubloon onza 
of Sim ill. 

The lasi lot of iiuiiiine . . had sold for four minces 

(sixty-foin dollaiHl an oune,<' at auction, 

./ ir. Palmer, Tlie New and the Old, p. 21. 

Fluid ounce (also fla/dounee, a fomi very eoininon in med- 
ical use) a nicasni e of capacity ; a wineglassful. In the 
rnited Kingiloni it contains one avoirdupois ounce nr 
4:i7.ri gi inns of distilled water at (i2‘‘ Fahr. , weighed against 
brass wr iglits in uir at a pressure of HO inches (at, London), 
and at a teinperaturo of :4b" Fahr. In the I'nlted Htates 
the tliiid on nee is declared by Act of Congress of .fiily 27, 
IMIO. to be the I28th part of a gallon that is, it contuins 

4, 'll; 0.';:; gniins of distilled water at its rnaxiumm (lensity, 
weighed in air at a pressure of lib inches (iircHumubly at 
the Toast Survey Office in Washington), and at a temper- 
ature of (32 Fahr. The British tin id innie-e is equal to 28.4 
eiilde eentimelcrs, and that of the I'nited States to 29,57 
euhie centimeters. 

OUnce**^ (<nins), n. [Forim rly also once; < F. 
onre = Sp. onza z=: Pg. nmpt = It. onza, now 
tonza (appar. with uttraetion of the dcf. art,); 
NE. uneia; pfu'haps iilt. < Pi rs. yuz, n ])Hii11u‘r, 
parti, lynx. The word has Ix'cn r(*fi*rrtMl, in 
view of the It. fom tonza, to E. fynx, Gr. /vy^, 



OQnee 

lynx ; but this in not at all probable. Of. MH0. 
lunse^ Uniscj lioness.] 1. A carnivorous mam- 
mal, Felis trim or F uncia, of the cat family, 



Ounce, or Snow-leopard {Frits trhis) 

Felidm, closely related to but distinct from the 
other large sx)otted cats known us Icopardn or 
panthers; the snow-leopard or in<mntain pan- 
ther. It is an alpiuo Hninial, inhabitJiiK the mountains 
of Asia up to an altitude of 18,000 feet, and bearing the 
same relation to the leopai'ds of warmer regions that the 
Canada lynx, for example, bears to the ordinary bay lynx 
or wildcat. In consequence of its habitat the fur Is very 
thick ami long, oven forming a mane on the back, and the 
color is pale-gray with obsoiete dark spotting, Instead of 
reddish with sharp black spotting as In the leopards of 
low countries. The muzzle is notably obtuse, with arched 
frontal proille, in consequence of the shortness of the nasal 
bones. 

2f. The bay lynx or the Canada lynx. W. Wood* 
•—3, An occasional name of the American ja- 
guar, Felis onca. 

ounce-land (oims'land), '//. In Orkney, before 
the islands became a part of Scotland proper, 
the area or tract of land that paid an annual 
tax of an ounce} of silver. 

Kaoh of the l)cfore-mentioned districts of land was call- 
ed an ounce-land (Ork. urisland), because it paid an annual 
tax of one ounce of silver. 

We»t7nina4vr Rev., CXXVIII. 689. 

OUndt, n, [< ME. oundVf < OF. owde, ounde^ F. 
onde = Pr. onda, wwda, honda = Hp. Pg. It. 
o^ida^ < L. muloy a wave, water, = AS. yth^ a 
wave: see ithe. Hence, from L. unda, E. abomul, 
redound^ surround^ abundant^ etc., redundant. 
etc,] 1 . A wave. — 2. Work waving up and 
down; a kind of lace. Halliwell. ^ 

Seyne come ther sowes sere, with solace thcr-aftor, 

Ownd of azure ulle over and ardant them somyde. 

Martc AHhure (E. E. T. ».), 1. 193. 

0Und4, a* Same as ouudyj 2. 

OUndedt, a. [ME, owndvd; < ound + 

Same as oundy^ 1. 

The hyiide of hym was lyk purpure, and the taylo was 
ownded uverthwert with a e.ohmr recdo as rose. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 39. {UaUiweU.) 

OUndin^t, W. [ME. owndyuge; < ound + ’ing^.'\ 
Imitation of waves ; laying in curls or rolls. 

The disguise, endentynge. barrynge, owndynge^ palynge, 
wyndynge or bendyngu, ana semblable waste of clootli in 
vanitoe. C/micer^ Parson's Tale. 

OUndy (oun'di), a. [ME. oimdy, oundie; < OF. 
oiHUif ounde, < W'ave : see ound.J 1 , Wavy ; 
curling. 

Hir lieere that oundp was and crips, 

As burned gold hit shoon to see. 

Chaucer^ House of Fame, 1. 1386. 

2. Scalloped: said of the edge of a. jiiece of 
stuff, a garment, or the like. Also ounde. — 3. 
In Acr., same as undd. 

ounga, n. See gibbon. 

OUpnt, oUpbet (df), n, Obsoletf} and corrupt 
spellings of oaf. 

WoTl dress 

Like urcliins, ouphes. and fairies. 

Shak., M. W. of W., Iv. 4. 49. 

And imw tlfoy deemed the courier ouphe 
Some hunter-sprite of the elfin ground. 

J. J{. Drake, Culprit Fay, p. 40. 

OUr^ (our), prou. [Early mod. E. also ourc^ ower, 
owrv; < MK. o/fir, ure, < AS. ure (=s OS. usa = 
OFries. me, q/nvr, ouse = D. ons, onze =: MLQ. 
umv = 01 IQ. Mw.snr, , MHG. G. umer s= 
Icel. r«rr, rdr, mod. ror = Sw. vllr = Dan. vor = 
Goth, unsar), poss., our, < wre, gen. pi., of us: 
Kcui US.2 Portainiug or belonging to us ; as, our 
country; our riglits; our troops. Owr* is a later 
Iiossessive form from our, and is used in place of oar and a 
iiotin, thus standing to our in the same relation as han to 
fcer, yours to your, mine to my: us, the land is own; your 
land and ours. 

Sir, (mre strengh inyght nost stablll tham stille^ 

They hilded for ought, we enuthe halde, 


(hire vnwittyng. 

York Plays (E. E. T. S.), p. 


826. 


In tills houre 
I wol ben dode, or she shal hleven owe. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 689. 
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Whether we preach, pray, bi^ttae, oommantoite, con- 
demn, give absolution, or whatsoever, as disposers of 
God’s mysteries, our wordsL judgments, act^, and deeds 
are not ours but the Holy Ghost's. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 77. 
One with our feelings and our powers 
And rather part of us than ours. 

Seott, Marmion, iiL, Iiit 

our^ti A former spelling of hour. 

There may areste me no pleasaunce, 

And our be our I fele grevaunce. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. L 6, f. 117. (Halliwell.) 

our-. For words so beginning, see uro-. 

OUrang-OUtang, n. An erroneous form of orang- 
utan. 

ouranographist, n. Same as uranographist. 

ouranography, n. Same as uranography. 

OurapteHdm, n. pi. Same as Urapterygidw. 

ouran (d-rk^ri), n. Same as curari. 

Ouratea (o-ra'te-a), u. [NL. (Aublet, 1775), < 
oura-ara^ the native name of the tree in Gui- 
ana.] A genus of trees of the polypetalous order 
Ochnacew and the tribe Ochnew, known also as 
Gimiphuiy and distinguished by the ton stamens 
and terminal panicles. Tliore are about loo species, 
uatlvea of America, Africa, and Asia in the tropics. They 
have alternate shining evergreen leaves, yellow flowers of 
five petals (with the five sepals also commonly yellow), 
and a fruit of about five drupes sessile on a broad recepta- 
cle. See oandlewood, 1. 

Ourax (d'raks), n. [NL., < Gr. Attic name 

of the bird T^rpif.] 1 . Same as Cuvier, 

1H17. — 2. Same as Miiu, 2. Swainson^ 1837. 

OUre^, jiron. A Middle English form of owrl. 

0Ure‘-^t, n. A Middle English form of hour. 

OUrebl (ou're-bi), «. [Also oribi; 8. African.] 
Thebleekbok of South Africa, Antilope scoparia 
or Scopophorus ourehi. about 2 feet high, of a 
jiale-duii color, white below, with sharp strong 
aiinulated horns in the male, inhabiting open 
plains. 

ouretic, a. See uretic. 

ourie, a. See oorie. 

OUrn (ouni), pron. [< mr + -n, an adj. suffix 
used also in hern. Msn, etc.] Ours. [Prov. or 
dial., Eng. and if. 8.] 

Cum *8 the fust thru-by-daylight train. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., i. 

ouro-. For words so beginning, see uro~. 

ours (oiirz), prim. See ouri. 

ourself (our-self ' ), pron. [< ME. oure self etc. . : 
see ouri and self and cf. himself, myself."] My- 
sedf : relating to we and u,% when used* of a sin- 
gle person, as in the regal or formal style. 

Grannie that we may oure si(f to enserche ds sc, 

As thou for us on roode were rent, 

Thou chose us to thee for charito. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 117. 

What touches us ouree^f shall he last served. 

Shak., J. C., Hi. 1. 8. 

Not so much as a treaty can be obtaliiod, unless we 
would denude ourself of all force to defend us. 

Clarendon, Great Kehellion. 
Ourself have ever vowed to esteem 
As virtue for itself so fortune, base. 

R. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. .3. 

ourselves (our-selvz' ), j>row. [< our + selves.] 
We or us, not others; often, when used as a 
nominative, added to we by way of opphasis; 
when in the objective, often without emphasis 
and simply serving as the reflexive pronoun cor- 
responding to us: as, we blame ourselves; wo 
pledge ourselves. 

Not that wo are auffloientof ourselves to think anything 
as of ourselves ; but our suiHciency is of God. 2 Cor. Hi. 5. 

All things tliat are 

Made for our general uses are at war— 

E'en we among mrselves. 

Fletcher, Uiion ‘*An Honest Man’s Fortune.” 

We ourselves might distinctly number In words a great 
deal farther than we usually do. Locke. 

All our knowledge is Ourselves to know. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 898. 

To awaken and cherish this love of truth in ourselves 
and in others, to follow after it as long as wo live, this is 
what has created the prophets, saints, heroes, and mar- 
tyrs of history, J. F. Clarke, 8elf-(^ulture, p. I62. 

-OUS. [ME, -om, -^use; < OF. -ows, - 08 , -uSy -eus, 
later -eux, y. -eux = Sp. Pg. It. -oso, \ L. -osus, 
for ^-ormot, orig. (Aryan) *-wo«8a, *-M?awto, a 
suffix (equivalent to E. -ful or -yt or -ed^) 
attached to nouns tp form adjectives noting 
fullness, as in calUmis, hard-skinned, callous, 
famosus, noted, famous, generoituSf well-born, 
generous, odiosus, hntefiil, odious, religiosus, 
scrupulous, relimous, sumptuosus^ costly, sump- 
tuous, litioamy faulty, vicious, etc.] A suffix of 
Latin orimn, forming, from nouns, adjectives 
denoting fullness or abundance, or sometimes 
merely the presence, of the thing or quality 
expressed by the noun, as in camus, famous, 
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generous, odkm, religious, sumptuous, vieious, 
etc. (see etymology). Many modem English adjec- 
tives taken directly, trom the Latin have -ofs, as Jocose, 
verbose, with or without an equivalent form in -tm«, as 
herbose harbous, onerose onerous, vinose vinous, spieous spi- 
eose, etc., the form in -ose being especially common in 
botanical terms. By reason of the a^ement in the ter- 
minal pronunciation of Etmlish adjectives in -ous and the 
Englisn pronunciation of Latin adjectives in -us (in Latin 
a mere nominative termination), many such adjectives in 
•us have been transferred into English witii the aocom* 
modated termination -ous, as anaeious, conspicuous, devious, 
obvious, previous, serious, etc., from Latin anwius, oontmicu- 
us, devius, obvius, prmvius, smus, etc. So with Latin or 
New Latin adjectives in -us trom Graek -ov, as in acepha- 
lous, etc. The suffix -ous is felt as an English formative 
only when a noun acoomiianieB the adjective, as infamous, 
odious, religious, aTtUriUous, etc., associated with the nouns 
fame, odium, religion, andHticn, etc. It is sometimes used 
(as also -ose), as an English formative, attached to words of 
non-Latin origin, as in quartzous or qttartzose, etc. 

OUSet, n. An obsolete form of oose. 
ousel, n. See ouzel. 

OUSet (ou'set), n. [Origin obscure.] A cluster 
of cottages: a hamlet or clachan. Halliwell. 
[Scotch and North. Eng.] 

OUSt^ (oust), V. t. [< ME. ^ousten, < OF. ous- 
ter, osier. F. dter == Pr. ostar, remove, oust; 
perhaps \ ML. Viaustare, draw out, remove (?), 
freq. of L. haurire, pp. naustus, draw (water): 
see haurient, hausV^, exhaust.] If. To take 
away; remove. — 2. To turn out; eject; dis- 
possess. 

Afterwards the lessor, reversioner, remainder-man, or 
any stranger doth eject or oust the lessee of his term. 

JUacksUme, Com., III. xi. 

Nothing less than the death of one Pharaoh, and the 
succession of another, could oust a favorite from his posi- 
tion. Stedman, Viet. Poets, p, 150. 

He . . . sack’d my liouse ; 

From mine own earldom foully ousted me. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

OUSt^ (oust), n. Same as oast. 
ouster (ous'te), n. [< OF. ouster, inf. used as 
noun ; see omil ,] Uiw, a putting out of pos- 
session : ejection ; the act or depriving one of 
his freehold, in modem use It implies a wrongful ex- 
clusloii, and Is used only with reference to real property. 
Also called dispossession. 

Ills . . . stated that Smith the lessee entered; and that 
the defendant, William Stiles, who is called the casual 
ejector, ousted him ; for which ouster ho brings this action. 

Blackstone, Com., III. xi. 

Judgment respondeat ouster. Heejudgmenu-- Oust- 
er by discontinuance. Beo disemdinuanee. 
OUSter-le-main, n. [< OF. ouster, remove, + le, 
la, the, + main, hand: see main^.] In feudal 
times, a writ or judgment for recovery of lands 
out of the hand of the superior lord. 

The heir, at the age of twenty-one, and the heiress, ori- 

n at the age of fourteen, but subsequently at the sge 
teen, sued out his or her livery or ousterlemain 
(take the hand off), and obtained mlease from royal pro- 
tection and control. S. DoweU, Taxes in England. 1. 3f». 

out (out), adv. undprep. [< ME. out, owt, oute 
owte, < (a) AS. at = 08. ut=: OFries. ui = MD, 
ut, 1). = MLG. ut, ute, ute^i = OHG. th:, uzs, uz; 

MHG. uz, usz, us, (>. aus = Icel. ut = Sw. ut = 
Dan. ud = Goth, ut, out ; whence (b) AS. ate=: 
OS. Ufa, = OFries. uta, wfe s=OHG. uze, uzzv, 
MHG. uze, uzze, ouze = Sw. uie = Dan. 
ude = Goth, uta, out, without; (c) AS. utan = 
OS. utan = OHG. uzana, uzdn, MHG. iizeu, G. 
aumen = Icel. utan = Sw. utan = Dan. uden = 
Goth, utana, from without; prob. s= Skt. ud, 
up, out. Hence comp, utter (whence utter, v., 
utterance, etc.), super!, utterest, utmost, outmost, 
etc., about, without, outward, etc.] I. adv. 1. 
Forth, either from a place, position, state, con- 
dition, or relation, or into a specified position, 
condition, existence, action, view, association, 
etc. — the original notion ‘forth ^ or the result- 
ant notion ‘in ^prevailing according to the con- 
text or to circumstances, (a) From within or the 
inside to the exterior or outside : as, to go out; to rush out. 

Myrabell came and toke hym owt aside ; 

“Do after me,'* quod she, “as in this case.” 

Qenerydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8.34. 

Out of his mouth go burning lamps^ and sparks of fire 
leap out. Job xli. 19. 

There he sat and sung their lovet^ 

As she went out and in. 

The JoUy Goshawk (Child’s Ballads, HI. 286). 
(b) From a source or receptacle : as, to draw out a dagger ; 
to poui* out wine ; to squeeze otif a drop. 

He saith unto them. Draw out now, and bear unto the 
governor of the feast John H- 8. 

The sheopfold here 

Pours out its fleecy tenants o’er the glebe. 

Cotpper, Task, 1. 291. 
(c) From confinement, concealment, obscurity, entangle- 
ment. etc. : as, to let out a secret ; to bring ota the mean- 
ing of a passage. 

Hit is lure of our Ijrues, and we let sholde 
Ifor to wreke vs of wrathe for any wegb oute. 

JOestnteiion qf Troy, L 2175. 


mt 

One ene(HnpBes'4 with a winding maze, 

Tbat cannot tread the way out readily. 

SM., Lucrece, 1. 1162. 

They gnash their tuaka, with fire their eyeballs roll, 

Till some wide wound lets out their mighty soul. 

Pope, Iliad, xll. 168. 
(d) From a proper or uaual place, poaitioii, or connection : 
as, to cut out aline of vorae ; to put out of joint. 

These worlds in Tarquin new ambition bred ; 

Who, like a foul usurper, went about 
From this lair throne to heave the owner out. 

Shak., Lucre(;e, 1, 418. 

[The book of Hall) was after by the Icwcs altered, put- 
ting out and in at their pleasure. 

Purcfujtft, IMlgrimago, p. 273. 

With this you may do what you please, put om«, put in, 
communicate or suppress. 

Mutont Ruptures of the ('nnimnnwealtli. 

It docs not seem to bo possible that you and your party 
should ever go out. liiuiver. 

(r) From a number of objects ; from among others, or fi oin 
all the others, as by seeking, choosing, separating, omit- 
ting, etc.: as, to find out; to pick md; to leave out. 

Of the yoiigo outs trie fpidk, cull |, 

Oon here, oon there, and elles where hem dripe 

Palladius, lluBbondrie(E. E. T. S,), p. 64. 

I, even I, will both search my sheep and seek thorn w/t. 

Ezek. xxxiv. n. 

I'lll utmost end 
Of all thy dues be done, and none loft out. 

MUton, ('omuH, 1. 187. 

I desire to hear from you cioncerning Mr. Feathor- 
8toue‘B resolution, and whether you have innuirud out ii 
chamber for me. WifUtirop, Hist. Now England, I. 420. 
(f) From accustomed security to the field of combat, 
especially single combat : as, to call a man out to fight a 
duel. 

Yet others tell, the Captain fix’d thy doubt. 

He’d call thee brother, or hc'<l oall thoo out. 

Crahtte, Parish Register. 

We must have him fmt, IlaiTy. 

T/taekeray, Virginians, \. 

2. From any previous po.sitioii, state, or eoiKli- 
tion. (a) In or into plain sight, prominence, or relief. 

1 am very cold ; and all the stai's are out too, 

The little stars, and all that huik like aglets. 
Fletchn {and anoUufr\ Two Noble Kinsrjion, Hi. 4. 
1'ho stars come otd, and the night- wind 
Brings up the stream 
Munnurs and scents of the infinite sea. 

Jd. Arnold, Tlie Future. 
(h) Into public view or notice; henco, in or into vogue, 
fashion, or circulation: as, the bo<*k eamo out last year. 

We gossips are bound to believe it, an’t be once out and 
a-foot. B. Juimm, Staple of News, ill. 2. 

((j) In or into social notice ; in or into society. 

Pray, is she out or not? 1 am puzzled ; she dined at the 
parsonage with the rest of you, which seomod like being 
out; and yet she says so little that I can hartlly suppose 
she is. Jaw Atiskn, Mansfield Park, v 

(d) Into general knowledge or publicity: as, the story 
leaked out, 

Sorwfulichc schfi sigt last tmt 8ch(»ld it lett. 

WUliam of Pale me (10. E. '1'. S.), 1. 2071. 

(e) In or into existence : ns, the meanest man out. 

To lowe-lybbyng men the larko is i-eseniblc'd : 
Arestotle the grete clerke suche tales he tj-lleth ; 

Thus he lykneth in Ills logyk the lesle foiib! outr. 

Piern IHoinnun {H), xii. 207. 

“Three admirable inenibcrs of ParlianuMit," I cried, 
’• who, donning the cross of charity - " “ J know,” intei-- 
rallied S ; “ the cleverest thhig out I ” 

M. Arnold, Frieiidslilp’s fJarland, xii. 
(.f) In or into a state of confusion, vexation, dispute, vari- 
ance, or unfriendliness: as, he is out in his calculations; 
to fall out about trifles. 

We fell out, my wife and I, 

O wo fell out, I know not why. 

Tennyson, Princess, I. 

Dlsgi-untlc, according to an American authority, means 
b> put any one nut very seriously ; not out of a tlieatre or 
musical hall, but out of teiiiiier. 

Quoted in N. and. Q., 7th sor., III. 26. 
('/) Fiom among the number of contestants ; so as to bo 
no longer in the game : as, B was put out. in the third 
Miund. 

3. Forth as regards extension or protraction; 
IP length or duration; as, to spread out a mat; 
to strotcli out a hand. 

'Vilt thou bo angry with us for ever? Wilt thou draw 
mt thine anger to all generations? Ps. Ixxxv. .6. 

And my laments would he drawn out too long, 

To tell them all with one poor tired tongue. 

Shak., liUcreim, 1. 1616. 
Then lies him down the lubbar fiend, 

And, stretch'd out all the chimney’s length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength. 

Milton, L’ Allegro, 1. 111. 

4. Forth; forward; away, as from a point of 
departure. 

They went oul from us, but they were not of us. 

1 John ii. 16. 

ready to set out for london, a man of 
^ cardinal’s, by commission and main power, took 
cm from me. sfutk., Ueu. VIII., ii. 2. 6. 

Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn, 

Through the cold and heavy mist. 

Ilood, Eugene Aram. 
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6. Without ; outsido ; forth or away from the 
place, house, or apartment; in the open air; 
out of doors: opposed to in or within: as, he 
went out at noon; to hang out a sign. 

It is death to have any eonsultation for the common- 
wealth out of the council, or tlio place of the common elec- 
tion. Sir T. More, Utoida (tr. by Robinson), ii. 8. 

What man soever tlnuo be of tlio house of Israel, that 
killeth ati ox, or lamb, or goal, in the camp, or that kill- 
eth it out. of the camp. X,ev. xvii. 3. 

Search Windsor elastic, tdves, within and out. 

Shak., M. W. of W., v. 6. 60. 
Did you see Sir Lucius while you was mit r 

Sheridan, Tile Rivals, I. 2. 

'J'lie living words 
Of so great men as l.ancelot and our King 
Pass not from door to tinor and out again. 

But sit within the houfti-. Tennysor^ Holy Oruil. 
My camem really looked as though it were languishing 
for “ a day md.‘* Harper's May., LX XI .\. 4.'»7. 

6. Not in or witidn ; abst'iit : as, when tlio wino 
is in, the wit is onl. (a) Nca in tlie house, at home, 
or at hand : as, my master is out ; at the library the. book 
was md. 

When we reached Albion Place they were out; we went 
after them, and found them on the i)ier. 

Jane Austen, Mansfield I’ark, v. 
{h) No lunger In the game in which one has duly had his 
turn ; not now engaged in playing 

He I the striker) i.s . . . out if he 8trike.s the ball into the 
air, and it be caught by any of his antagonist s before it 
reaches the ground, and retained longenougii to be thrown 
up again. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 176. 

I wish I had apace to deserilie the whole match : . . . how 
tlie liOrda’ men were out b> iialf-pust twelve o’clock for 
ninety-eight runs. T. lluyhes, Tom Brown at Rugby, li. 8. 

(c) Notin office or employment ; unemployed; disengaged: 
as, a butler sujierannuated and out of service. 

Talk of court news; ami we‘11 talk with tlicin too; 

Who loses and wlio wins , wlu* s in, who 's out. 

Shak., Lear, v. 8. 16. 

(d) Not in place ; dislocated. 

O, good sir; softly, good sir! T fear, sir, iny shoulder- 
blade is out. Shak., W. T., Iv. 8. 77. 

(e) Not in present or jiersonal iiossession or use; lot tor 
hire, or placed at inti'rest. 

7'hu. (’onsiders she my iMissessions? 

Pro. o, ay: and pities them 
'fhu. Wheri'fore? . 

Pro. That they are out b> lease 

ShuA , T. H. of V,, V. 2. 26. 
Those lands were oid ujion leases of four years, after tlm 
expiration of which ti. mints were obliged to renew. 

Artndhnot. 


(/) At a loss (by a certain sum) as. he is out ten dollars. 

He was out fifty pounds, ami ivimbiirs^ himself only by 
selling two copies. tip Fell, 

{y) Not in practice; unskilful from want of practice. 
Wide o’ the bow -hand ! i’ faith, your hand is out. 

Siiak , L. L. h., iv. 1. 186. 

(h) Not in vogue or fashion. 

Such jmietice hath been in England. But beware; it 
will b(! out one da> 

Latimer, 2d .Sernion bef. Edw. VI., ir>fiO. 
falling at iny father’s to eliange iiiy long black cloak 
for a short one (long cloaks beiiiu now (|ulte out). 

Pepys, Idary, Oct. 7, 1660. 
JTobably by next wintertliis f.isbion will beat theheight 
in the country, wlicii it is «|uite out at liondon. 

Addison, t’ountry Fashions, 
(t) At variance; at odds; iinfiiendly. 

1 beseech you, sir, be not out with me. 

Shak., J. a, i. 1. 16. 

7. Boyoiid fixed or rfi^nilnr limits. 

My Dove, but oiicebt loose, 1 dmibt 
Wou’d ne’er return, liad not flic FIoo<| been out. 

Coirlen, Tlie Mistress, Welcome. 
It was the sort<»f tliinu ot wbieb he might have died had 
the floods been out, oi Hie alim»spbeic as deleterious as it 
soinetinies was. J/r.s Ofip/ianf, P«»or Hentlonian, xlv. 


8. Ho !i8 to lio ('Xi)o.siMl or luadi' Daro, as by riMits 
in oiio’h clothing. 


If you be out, sir, I can mend yon Shak., J. ()., i. 1. 16. 
Tt is a fervour not M-ry freiiin iit ... to embrace Reli- 
glon in rugs, and virtm when It is vagrant and mendicant, 
nut at heels and elbt»wh 

Bp. (iauden, 'I’ears of the Church, p. 2.57. 

In throe Weeks he shall be liaro-fiM.t: in a Month oaf at 

Knees with begging an Alms. 

Conyreve, Way of the World, iv. 12. 


9. In a state of disi'lo.sure; so as to be no 
longer concoalt'd. 

Yes, yes, all 's md ; 1 now sec the wht»le affair. 

GoldsnUth, Hmal-natured Man, v. 


10. In a stato of advaix'od dcvolojmifnt; Hjif- 
cifically, of plants, in foliago; in bloHHora; in 
bloom. 

The hedges were hO full of wild flowers, the trees were 
so thickly out in leaf. IHckens, Bleak House, xvlli. 

I believe the weeping willows will be md by that Him , 
and we can have real liranches. Won’t that be splendid ! 

//. B. Stowe, Dldmwii, p. 466. 

11. Awavfroui the mark; in error; wrong; out 
of line, time, key, and the like: as, he is quite 


out in his guess; the soprano is out with the 
other parts. 

Raise your notes ; you’re md: fie, fie ! 

B. Jenson, Poetaster, Iv. 8. 
Ho had no opinion of reputed felicities below, and ap- 
prehended men widely out in the estimate of such happi- 
ness. Sir Brmvm, To a Friend. 

He is Old. if he thinks the whole world is blind. 

Swift, Bickerstalf Papers. 
The convex has to be done so correctly that, If the lens 
is the 106th part of an inch md, its value is destroyed, 

Mayhew, 

12. In a state of eonfnsion or perplexity; puz- 
zled ; at a loss. 

Very good orators, when they are md, they will spit. 

Shak., As yon Like it, iv. 1. 70. 
Do I not looko pale, as fearing to be out in my speech? 
Nay, haiie I not all the signos of a Prologue about mo? 

T. Hey wood, ITologue to Four Prentices of l^ondon. 

13. In a state of i*om])b*tiou ; over; at an ond. 

Our hour 

Is fully md. Shak , A. and C., Iv. 6. 83. 
He was nere foniukore years of age (if not all oaf) when 
he dyed. Bradford, Plymouth I’lantation, p. 408. 

When Molly came home from the party to-night - 
The party was out at nine. St. JSicholas, XVI. 863. 

14. In a stat() of exhaustion or extinciion. 

When the butt is out, wo will drink water; not a drop 

before. Shak., 'I'einpest, ill. 2. 1. 

When thy goods are gone and spent, the lamp of their 
love is out. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 431. 

The fire md, and - the tankard of ale out too I 

Barham, Iiigoldsby Legends, 1. 74. 
“Woman! woman!” cried Pluck, “the keg is md, it 
fthe nim) is all gone.” S. Judd, Margaret, i. 6. 

15. Abroad; away. Especially- (a) Away from 
port ; outward bound; on the outward voyage; as, when 
three days md we fell In with a wreck. 

'J’he cargo I have fitted out, tlio freight and assurance 
out and home, the eustoniH to tlie (|uecii, and the interest 
of my own money, and besides all these expenses a rea- 
sonable profit to myself. Steele, Spectator, No. 174. 

(h) At large; on the march; afield, or in the field; on 
duty; on a iiunting expedition; on the dueling-ground; 
as, the militia were md in force; Hie bushwhackers are 
md : the hounds are out; he was out in 1746 (that is, with 
the .iacobitos). 

Sane Ee.tor - was mde, as auntor befolle, 

In a e-ountre by coursso that of the coruii liolde . . 
ffor play or for pnijios. 

Destruction, of 7'roy (E, E. T, S.), 1. 1707. 
Von need not to have jirieked me : there are other men 
titter to go out than 1. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., lii. 2. 126. 

I saw that there was no Cnulit to be given to his Word ; 
for I was a Week out wlHi him and saw but four Cows, 
which were so wild that we did not get one. 

Ham/nrr, Voyages, 1. {164. 
Tliere sat Arthur on tlie dais-throne. 

And those that had gone md iqioii Hie Quest, 

Wasted and worn, and but a tithe of them. 

And tliose that had not, stood before the King. 

Tennyson, Holy Hrail. 

(c) Abroad ; absent in foi’eign lands; beyond the sea. 

If any wight had siioke wlill lu! was mde 
To hire of love, be hadde of it no dotile |fearl. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 360. 
He hath liemi md. nine years, and away he slmll again. 

Shak., i.uar, i. 1. 83. 

16. To otliors; to outsidt^ ]>Hi*lie8, as for umo at 
iiitorost, iu*(‘.minm, eommiHsioii, wiif'OK, etc. ; um, 
toloml oa/ moimy ; 1o lot oaModffiuf^^s; to farm 

'ttttl a oonlracl, ; to liirt) oat. by tlio <Iay. 

They that were full have hired o^dtliemselves for bread. 

J .Sam. il. h. 

He slnilL if he be minded to travel, pul md money ui»on 
his return, and liave iiands enougli to receive It upon any 
terms of nijiayment. Dckker, Hull’s llonibook, p. 126. 

17. To an oml. {a, 'roaeonelusion oi setHement: as, 
to hear one out; b) faei* oi fight il out ; lo bold out to the 
last ; to have it out w'Jtli an oi»pom‘iit. 

O, how sliall snmmei’s honey breath hold mil 
Against Hie wreekfiil siege of battering days? 

Shak., Sonnets, Ixv. 

I eannot lu' beard tm* ■ lliey e.ut me off. 

As if J wi'it' too saiiey. 

lirau and Fl., King and No King, 1. 1. 
Fly, envious rime, till thou run out thy race, 

Milton, 'rime. 

Wei'k in, wvokout, from mom till night, 

You can Iiear Ills bellows blow. 

Lonyfcllow, The Village Blacksmith 
Her brothel h.id it out with the archdeacon ahont the 
Bristol guano. Trollope, Bareliester 'I’ownrs, xxiii. 

(6) To development, eoinpletion, eonsumimition. or perfeo- 
Hoii , to a snecesstiil issue; as, to work md a plan , to spell 
oat a riiessage; to make md or puzzle out sometlilng oh- 
seiire; to carve out a fortune; to eke md a livelihood; to 
ib-ek out u room. 

M f»i k md, your own salvation with fear and tremhling, 

Phil iJ. 12. 

Siu' laughed at no mistakes they niadi*, hut helped them 
nut with modesty. Sudft, Death of Mlella. 

Tlie church furnished him oid, and provided a plnnare 
to transport him. Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 76. 

On the 6th of May, . . . the Festa of , St. Catherine, when 
a procession of priests and acolytes . . . and little girls 
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drMied out in white carry a aplendid tUyer image of their 
patroncBB abont the city. 

J. A. Symmds, Italy and Qreeoe, p. 60, 
(e) To exhauBtion, extiiictloiiy or conoluBion ; to the end ; 
BO as to tlnish or exhaust or be exhausted or conaumed ; bo 
BB to bring to naught or render UBeleBB ; as. the supplies 
have given (rut; to wear out; to eat out (conBume); to 
pump out a well, or bail <nU a boat : to put out one'B eyea 
or a light. 

Her candle gocth notout by night Frov. xxxi. 18. 
You wear (rtd a good wholesome forenoon in hearing a 
cause between an orange-wife and a fosBet-aeller. 

iSTAaJfc., Cor., il. 1. 78. 

Betray’d, captiv’d, and both my eyea put (nU. 

MUUm, 8. A., 1. S3. 
Legion on legion on thy foeman roll. 

And weary out his arm — thou canst not qiidl his soul. 

^ott, Vision of Don Roderick, (DoncliiBiun, at 9. 

Ring out the thousand wai-s of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Tennyson^ In Memoriam, cvi. 

18. So as to free from obstruetion, encum- 
brance, or refuse ; as, to sweep out a room; to 
thresh out grain ; to weed out a garden. 

Thou Shalt not muzile the ox when he treadeth out the 
corn. Deut. xxv. 4. 

Mercury can warrant out 
His undertakings, and tiuikc all thinga good. 

n. Cynthia’s Revels, v. 1. 

19, Without stint or reserve ; in an open and 
unreserved manner; fully; completely; thor- 
oughly ; outright : hence, jdainly ; clearly ; 
loudly : as, to speak out; i-o road out the names ; 
to call or cry out ; to ring or sing out. 

Swears he [CupidJ will sh(K>t no more, but play with spar- 
rows 

And bo a boy right out. Shak., Teraj^eBt, Iv. 1. 101. 

Speake out, Maisters ; I would not have that word stick 
In your teeth, or in your throat. 

Milton^ On Dcf. of Humb. Remonst. 
Come, come, at all I laugh he laughs, no doubt; 

The only difference is, I dare laugh mU. 

Pope, Epll. to Satires, I. SO. 
I have Been Stuart once ; ho seems tormented to death 
with friends, but he talked out about Paris very fairly and 
pleasantly. Sydney Smith, To Francis Jeffrey. 

All the old echoes hidden In the wall 
Rang out like hollow woods at hunting-tide. 

Tennyaon, Pelleas and Ettarre. 
All OUtt. See all. - Bred Out. See breed.—VTOm OUt 
Of. Sec from tmt, under out, prep. ~ From this OUt. See 
/rom.— In and out, to and fro ; in waving lines. 

The glancing lines of Qiddyburn— <n and ovt, in and 
out — showed like a Malay’s krees. 

J. W. Palmer, After his Kind, p. 20. 
Out and away, in a predmii ent degree ; by far. 

epolu is out and away the host island to possess, both 
commercially and politically. 

Nineteenth Century, XIX. 810. 
Out and out, to the utmost ; thoroughly and completely ; 
absolutely ; without quallficatiun. 

For oute and oute he is the worthyeste, 

Save ooiily Ector, which that is the beste. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii, 789. 
Allodial laud was land in which a man had the full and 
entire property ; which he hold (as the saying is) out and 
out. Sir K Creasy, Eng. Const., p. 09. 

Out Of. [In this con nection out is properly an adverb, and 
qf a preposition, but out o/ may be rogai dod as a compound 
preTK)Bition, like into or tmon. 1 (a) Forth from. (1) From 
within ; from the liounds, precincts, possosslou, contain- 
ing, holding, or grasp of : as, out qf tho door or window ; 
out (\f his clutches ; out qf the diU'kness and silence. 

There thai demet tho duke, as by du right, 

All his londes to lose, & launche out of towne. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8), 1. 12806. 
The Bwoord was never yet out qf theyr hand. 

,^!nser, State of Ireland. 
See where he looks out qf the window. 

Shak., T. of the S., v. 1. GO. 
Thou, at the sight 

Floased, out q^ heaven shalt look down and smile. 

MUton, P. L., lii. 267. 
The HutU;r refused to soratoh Hough's name out qf the 
buttery-book. « Macautay, Hist. £ng., vlii. 

Klowcr in tho crannied wall, 

1 pluck you out V tb© crannies. 

Tennymi, Flower in the Crannied Wall.' 

(2) From m origin, source, or place of derivation or sup- 
ply ; as, (rut of evil good often comes. 

She shall be called Woman, because she was taken out 
<lf Man. Gen. IL 23. 

And let him that is on the housetop not go down into 
tho house, neither enter therein, to take anything out qf 
his house. Mark xiil. 16. 

These my sky-robes spun out qf Iris’ woof. 

Milton, OomuB, 1. 88. 
There came in my time to the Coll, one Nathaniel Co- 
nopiuH Old of Greece. Evelyn. Diary, May 10, 1687. 

St. Paul quotes one of their poets for this saying, not- 
withstanding T. G.’s censure of them out of Horace. 

hp. StiUing/leet. 

A military despotism rose out qf the eunfuslun. 

Macaulay, Sir James Mackintosh. 

(3) From, as a motive or reason ; on account of : as, he did 
it o\tt of kindness, pity, fear, etc. 
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Out qf mnohaflilotion and t&guishof haart I wrote unto 
you. 2 Cor. il. 4. 

Out of my love to you, I came hither. 

Shak., As you Like it, L 1. 187. 
I . . . unbosom’d all my secrets to thee, 

Not out of levity, but overpower’d 

By thy request^ who could deny thee nothing. 

UHUm, S. A., 1. 880. 
I resolved to walk it out qf cheapness ; but my unhappy 
curiosity is such that 1 find it always my interest to take 
coach. Steeie, Sjuictatur, No. 464. 

I took my place on the stage, whence I could see the ac- 
tors of my poor piece. . . . I suppose the performers gave 
ino a wide berth out qf pity for me. 

Ttuukeray, Yirginlaus, Ixxx. 

(4) From among ; from the midst of ; by selection from. 

Offlcci's chosen by the people yearly out of themselves, 
to order all things with public consent. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Pref., ii. 
I have chosen you out qf the world. John xvi. 19. 

They all or any six of them agreeing as before, may 
choose their president out qf themselves. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 126. 
The Norttiermost of them [islands] where we first an- 
chored I called the Duke of Grafton’s Isle as soon as we 
landed on it, having manied my Wife out qf his Dutch- 
ess’s Family. Itampier, Voyages, I. 422. 

(6) From ; by means of; by. 

Hold gou oujt qf heie gates. 

WHliam qf Palerne, 1. 1691. 
Out of tho mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou or- 
dained strength. Ps. viii. 2. 

I learnt it out qf women’s faces. Shak., W. T., ii. 1. 12. 
(6) Forth from, so as to pass or reach beyond ; beyond tho 
lines, limits, scope, sphere, reach, or influence of : as, to 
be out (\f sight ; out of hearing ; mt qf date ; time out qf 
mind (that is, beyond tho reach of memory). 

Laughing is reproueable if it be out qf moasuro. 

BaJbees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 106. 
If this had not been a gentlewoman, she should have been 
buried out o’ Christian burial. Shak. , Hamlet, v. 1. 28. 

Oh antiquity! 

Thy great examples of nobility 
Are out qf imitation. 

Beau, and FL, Honest Man’s Fortune, i. 1. 
Joeeph S. William I stop Ml*. Stanley, if he 's not gone. 
lioulUy. Oh, he *8 out qr reach, I believe. 

Sheridan, Sch(x>l for Scandal, v. 1. 

(c) Without; bereft of. 

He wax iiolg ou,yf qf his witte for wrath for anger. 

Willitvm of Paleme, 1. 1204. 
Now, out of doubt, Autipholus is mad. 

Shak., C. of E., iv. 8. 8H. 
Oons ! ho ’s out of sight I and I’m out of breath I for my 
pari- ! 0, 8ir Anthony, why didn’t you stop him? why didirt 
you stop him? Sheridan, The Rivals, v. 2. 

He found himself left far behind. 

Both out qf heart and out of wind. 

S. Butler, Hudibrus. 
No one can get out qf books, as some improvident people 
do of matches or cuiTee, and oiler tho fact ns an excuse h)r 
borrowing. The Author, I. 68. 

Out Of all hot. See Aol. - Out of all nickt. See wicfri . 

Out Of asalzet, not in accordance with the statutory 
dimonsioiiB or weight. 

That, ouerlch chalonn ouer thro ellen of lengtho out (f 
a syse bo foriotod. English Gilds (E. E. ’P. s.), p. 362. 

Out of blood, hroath. etc. See the nouns.— Out Of 
condition, in poor condition ; unserviceable. 

'The horses are by far the finest, excepting otfleers’ 
mounts, in the service, and are so greatly beloved and so 
aifectionately cared for that they seldom got out qf condi- 
tion. harper's Mag., LXXIX. 826. 

Out of countenance. Bee countenance. — Out of course, 

out of order ; disordered. 

All the foundations of the earth ore out of ('.nurse. 

Ps. Ixxxii. 5. 

Out of court, in law, dismissed or dropped from the 
cause : usually said of one who by some default or for a 
defect in his cose has lost his status as a suitor, and is no 
longer entitled to prosecute or defend tlie cause, uiiless 
by leave or fresh appearance.— Out Of cry, out of roach; 
inaccessible or not obtainable. 

I mused very much, what made them so to lie, 

Sith in their countrey Duwue is rife, and feathers out of 
crie. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 387. 

Out Of date. See dotoi.— Out Of diapason, doors, 
drawing, dreadt, fashion. See the nouns.— Out of 
framet, out of order ; irregular ; disordered. 

The king’s majesty, when he coineth to age, will sec a 
redress of these things so out qf frame. Latimer. 

And therewithal came Curiousness and carp(;d out (f 
frame, 

A Praise qf Mistress Byce (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 89). 

Like a German clock, 

Still a-ropairing, over out offrmne. 

Shak., L. L. L, Hi. l. 198. 
Out of kear, hancL hart, humor. Bee the nouns. - 
Out of ^8) time, after completion of an agreed tenn of 
apprenticeship : said of an apprentice. — Out Of Joint. 
See jinrrf.— Out Of kilter or xelter. See kUter. - Out 
Of level, not on the same plane ; uneven, as a table.— 
Out Of one’s beat. Beo heati.— Out of one’s element. 
See slement, 4.— Out Of One’e head. Bee Asad.— Out Of 
order^plaM, plumb, pocket, print, reason, register, 
seawm, sorts, square, tmni^. Bee the nouns. — Out 
of the common, or out of common, unusual ; extraor- 
dinary ; more or less remarkable. 

I dweaay Mr. Lobyer is tired of being a millionaire — 
there are so many millionaireB nowadays — and a man must 
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be a billionaire If he wants to be anything mU if th$ eom 
man, Min Bramm, Lady’s Mile, xxii 

Out of the wi^. Bee tqay.— Out of time, toaoh^trtm 
tru^ tune, TOdlng, wozk. Boo the nouns. 

II. prep, 1. Prom the interior of; forth from 
You have pushed out your gates the very defender o 
them. Shak., Cor., v. 2. 4i 

In and out 

The figures [of a carveu chair], like a serpent, ran a scroll 
Tennyson, Holy Grail 
2. On the exterior of; outside of. 

The gods confound — hear me, you good gods all— 
The Athenians both within ana out that wall I 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 1. 38 

Sf. Beyond; past. 

William wel wigili with-oute any fere, 

Mornyng out mesure to Meliur he wendes, 
siked ful sadli. 

William of Paleme (E. E, T. 8.), L 1040 
[The use of out as a preposition is obsolete or poetic. ; 
prepositional use is generally secured by subjoining oj 
from, or some other preposition to the adverb out. Ass 
proposition out is often pleouastically preceded by from 
from out (f being also used in place otfrom out. 

I give this heavy weight from off my head, 

And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand. 

The pride of kingly sway from out my heart. 

Shak., Rich. 11., iv. 1. 20() 
like that solf-begutten bird 
In the Arabian woods embost, 

That no second knows nor third. 

And lay erewhile a holocaust, 

From out her ashy womb now teem’d, 

Revives. Milton, S. A., 1. 1703 

Satan . . . landed safe 
From out of Chaos. Milton, P. L., x. 317 
In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Rose up /rom out. the bosom of the lake. 

Tennyson, Passing of Artliur 
All feebleness from (rut her did she east 
With thought of love — and death that drew anear. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, 111. 318 
[In composition (mt has either its ordinary adverbial soiiHe 
as In outcast, outamie, outlook, etc., or a prepositional force 
as in outdoors, or forms transitive verbs denoting a goi?q 
beyond or surpassliig of the object of the verb, in cloin; 
the act expressed by the word to which it is prefixed, m 
in outrun, outshine, (rutrenom, etc. In the last use espc 
dally out may be used with almost any noun or veil) 
Only a few, compai'atively, of such compounds are enierct 
below ; and if of modern formation they ore left withoui 
further etymological note.l 

out (out), inlarj. [Imperative and exelamator) 
U 80 of oiitf adv,'\ Begone ! away I Hoe tlio verb 
Owte! (rwte! I go wode [mad] for wo. York Plays, p. .i 
Out, Idle words, servants to shallow fools ! 

Shak., Lucrece, I. lOKJ 
Cal. I Would kill the King, 

That wrong’d you and your daughter.’ 

Mel. Out, traitor ! 

Beau, and FL, Maid’s Tragedy, iii. *.’ 
Out, out, hyiena I these are thy wonted arts, 

And arts of every woman false like thee. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 718 

you Imp of Satan I” said his master; “vanisli 
begone — or my conjuring rod goes about your ears. ’ 

Scott, Fortunes of Nigel 

Out, harrow it alas, help me 1 See harr(m>'^. Skelton. 
Out on, out upon, shame on ; a curse on. 

Owte on the, Lucifer, lurdan I cure lyghte has thee lonif 

York Plays, p. f*. 
I am wild as winter, 
Ambitious os Hie devil ; out. upon me ! 

I hate myBelf,«Bir. Fletcher, Mad I^over, iv. l. 
Out on my wretched humour ! it is that 
Makes me thus nionstruus in true hnmaiio eyes. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Bn incur, iii. 
Now, out upon thee, canting knave ! 

WlMier, The Exilcw 

Out With, (a) Away with. 

.Ttmph S. Sir, by heaven you shall go ! 

Charles S. Ay, out unth him, certainly ! 

Sheridan, School for Scamlal, v 
(b) Draw, do, say, etc., at once. 

Out tviUi thy sword ; and, hand In hand with me, 
Rush to the chamber of this hated king. 

Beau, and FL, Maid’s Tragedy, Iv. ’ 
Out urith It, Sir John ; do not envy your friend the pl»’.i 
sure of hearing. B. Jonsfm, Kpicoeue, v. i 

out (out), a. and w. out, adv.li 1, a. 1. 
ternal; exterior; used in composition: as 
which side — the outnida or the inside? 

I wish 200 footemen and fifty e horsemen to he plai*< *' 
. . . soe as theyinlghte keene bothe the O-Relyes. aim 
also the O-Farrcls, and all that ouf-skirte of Meathc i< 
awe. Spenser, State of Irelai i ) I 

Her lame had spread Itself to the very out-edge ami en 
cumference of that circle. Sterne, lYistram Shandy, i. i • 

2t. Outlying; used in composition; as, ow/posi 
ottfhoufio. 

Orgayle and Orkenay, and alle this owte lies. 

M(yrU Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 
Cenhalonla ... is an out Hand in the dominions "i 
Grecla. HaMtsyt’s Voyages, II. 

Sf. Out of the way ; remote ; foreign. 

For this cause also doe I greatly dislike the Lord Depu 
tyes seating at Dublin, being tlie outest comer in the 
realme, and least needing the awe of his presence. 

State of Ireland 
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4*. XJnpaid; still due; as/* o«# charges,'^ Poa^ow 
Letters^ III. 126 . 

II. w. 1, One who is out; specifically, in 
poUticSf one out of office : opposed to an in ; in 
this sense used chiefiy in the plural. 

There ww then 11776J only two political portieg, the ins 
and the outs, J„ UuUan. 

It wag no longer an individual struggle, but a party uon> 
test between the ins and otUs. 

IHckens, Sketches Imm our Parish, iv. 

2. See ina and outs^ under ini, — 3 ^ Leave 
to go out; an outing; a holiday ramble or ex- 
cursion. [Colloq.] 

Us London lawyers don't often get an out; and when 
we do, we like to make the most of it. 

Diekms^ Bleak House, vii. 

She classed her scholars, heard their n’g, ab’s, acorns, 
and abandonments, gave Cnem their ovU, rapped witli the 
ferule on the window to call them in — the ojily applica- 
tion she made of the iustrument in uuestion. 

S. Judd, Margaret, ii. i. 
Out to out, from outside to outside ; so as to include the 
whole breadth, size, or thlckuess: applied to iiieasure- 
nicnts. Encye. Diet. 

out (out), V. [< ME. ouftiV, < AS. ulian, pul out, 
utter (=OHG. HscHj put out, rcfl. 

go out), < utf out: see ouly adv. Cf. utfvr. In 
the iutransitive use out is the adverb usi‘d 
elliptically (goy coiney or some other verb being 
understood).] I. trans, 1 . To put out; expel; 
eject; oust. 

The Bishop of Segovia . . . was oiitcd of his Ofllce, Imn- 
Ished the Court, and coiillued to his Diocese. 

Ummll, Letters, 1 iii. 21. 

Thomas Oranmer was mted of his Fellowship in Jesus 
College lor being married. 

Fidler, Hist. Cumb. Unlv., vi. :d. 

Some of the ministers that had been oufetlfor their non- 
conformity holding conventicles in Northamptonshire, my 
Uncle Benjamin and Father Josiali adhered to them. 

Franklin, Autobiography, p. 9. 

2t. To sell; dispose of ; gel rid of. 

With daunger oute we al ouro chalfare ; 

Greet prees at market makoth deore ware. 

Ghauaer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 521. 

8 f. To display; publish; utter. 

Who so that listoth ot/ten liis folye, 

Lat him come forth, and lerne rnultinlye. 

Chmioer, Prol. to ('anon’s Y eoinair s Tale, 1. 281. 

n. intrana. To go or coiuo out; begone; be 
off; be removed or disclosiMl. 

Thus plagud & torturde with dispaire * feare. 

Out must the fact, ho ctm noe more forbearti. 

Tiuu's' WhiRde (E. E. T. H.), p. 109. 

At the length truth will out. Shak., M. of V., li. 2, 85. 
I have iio great devotion, at tills instant ; 

But for a prayer or two T will not out, sir. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, iv. 2. 

There, you see rolutionshii), like murder, will out. 

SherkUm, The Critic, iii. 1. 

OUtact (out-akt'), V. I. trans. To exceed in act- 
ing. 

With that he fetch’d a groan, 

And fell again into a swoon, 

Shut both his eyes, and stopp’d liis breath, 

And to the life out-aetM death. 

S. Jlutler, lludibnis, 11. iii. 1140. 

He has made me heir to treasnriis 

Would make me oiitact aVeal willow’s whining. 

Otwau. 

n. intrans. To act openly and boldly. 

Almost from the first there hail stood out among the 
Kentuckians some broad, outspeaking, outnctiiuj exhibi- 
tions of exuberant animal vigor, of unbridled animal spir- 
it« Uarjier’it May., LXXIX. ttUi. 

OUt-activet (out-ak'tiv), r. t. Toexceetl inac- 
tivity. 

No wonder if the younger those who are more 

ancient. Fidler, Worthies (Loiidun), II. 835. 

out-and-out, adv. See out and outy under outy 
adv. 

He could spar better than Knuckles, thi' private, . . . 
and was the best batter and bowler, otit and out, of the 
regimental club. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xiiL 

out-and-out (ont'and-out'), [< 

adv. I geo under outy adw] Tlioroiigli; thor- 
ough-paced; absolute; genuine; comidete; un- 
qualified : as, an out-and-out swindle. [Colloq.] 

Tile wAnt of personal interest which people in general 
imist feel in houses which are not their om< and^out pr«»p- 
«rty, Saturday Hen. 

out-and-outer (out 'and-ou 'ter), A thorough- 
goer; a first-rate fellow; one to be dep(*ndod 
upon. [Colloq. or slang.] 

Master dive was pronounoed an rnd’and-outer, a swell, 
and no mistake. Thackeray, Newcomes, xvil. 

man as is guaranteed by unimpeachable refer- 
ences to be an out-and’OtUer in morals. 

IHckew, Nicholas NIckloby, lx. 

w. [Also utmy utia; < ME. <nifasy utasy 
' utesy utCy tfio eighth, < Uity 
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aity F. huityi L. octo = B. eight: see mghfi,"] 
The octavo (of a feast). 

I^tte say these masses be xour hestes 
With-lnnc the ntas of the lestes. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 87. 

The same Adaip by a decree of the ('hurch was on the 
Munday after the tmtas <)f Easter the yeere 1828, burnt at 
Hoggls. Holland, tr. of Camden, iL 181. (Davies.) 

OUtas'^t, w. [Early mod. E. also owtisy utiSy utas ; 
<ME. outnuy owtasy outheesy < ML. utheaiumy out- 
cry, hue and cry, < AB., etc., «f, out, + ML. hue- 
siuniy hutesiumy etc., hue; see hue'^. The word 
has been assimilated to oiitatJ.'] Hue; hue 
and cry ; outcry ; uproar. 

Yet saugh I woodnesse langhyng, on his rage, 
Armed cunipleiiit, mithees, and flei*s out-rago. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1164. 

God graunte, and at the reverence of God help too, that 
an outas and clamour be made upon the Lord Scales, prey- 
ing hym for tlie wed of the euntre. Poston Letters, 1. 18«. 

Hoe siugeth as wee vse heerc in Englande to hallow, 
whope, or showte at hoiindes, and the rest of the company 
atiswere him with this Owtis, Iglni, Igha. Igha. 

Hakluyts Voyages, L 284. 
0 Utas*^t, V. i. [< outas'ly n. j To cry out with a 
loud voice; shout. 

These cried there, likemad moody Bedlams, as they heard 
the thunder, “They are damned, they are damned**; their 
wise preachers mUasiny the same at Paul’s cross. 

Hp. Bale, Select Works, p. 244. 

OUtask (out-ask'), V. 1. f= OFries. utaskia = 
Dan. udaakcy challenge; as out 4- To 

announce as about to be married by the third 
publication of banns; ask in church for the last 
time. [Prov. Eug.] , 

All other suitors were left in the lurch, 

And the parties had even been md-oMked in church. 

Barham, liiguldsby Legends, II. 2H(J. 

OUt-at-elbOW8 (out'at-el'boz), a. [< out at el- 
hows : see out, adr.y 8 .] Worn out; tlireadbare ; 
used up ; trite. 

I'he threadbare' and oid-at -elbows theory of the Sepa- 
rators. Gladstmw, Nineteenth Century, XXI, 479. 

outbalance (out-bal'ans). r. I, To outweigh; 
('xceecl in weight or effect. 

Hardiness, strength, and valour out-halanced iu the pub- 
lic estimation the acconipllshmunts of the iiiind. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 5. 

OUtbar (out-biir'), r. i. To bar out ; especially, 
to shut out by bars or fortifications. 

Which [hordratflngsl to ofdbarre. with painefull pyonings, 
From sea to sea he heapt a miglitv inonnd 

Sjwnser, F. Q,, II. x. iiS. 

outbargain (out-bar 'gan), r. t. To overreach 
or g(*t the better of in a bargain. 

I'he two parties |in the marriage market | with their op- 
posite interests stand at bay, or try t-o outwit or outhar- 
yain eaeli other. Miss Edyeworth, lloloii, xlx. (Davies.) 

OUtbeart (out-bar'), r. t. [< ME. outhereu = Bw. 
utbdra = Dan. udhwre; < out 4- hear^.‘\ To 
bear out; support. Palsgrave. 

outbid (out-bid'). V. t. To bid more than; go 
b(\voud in tlie offer of a ]»ric,e. 

There is a good angel about biiii ; but the devil outbids 
him too. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 898. 

I was outbid for Oliver Cioiiiwell’s niglitoap. 

iVedpile, Letters, IT. 507. 

outbidder (out-bid'er), n. One who outbids. 
Ash. 

OUtblast (out -blast'), r. [< ME. outhlantcn; < 
out + To blow out. 

OUtbloWU (out'bldii ),a. 1 nflated ; swelled with 
wind. 

At their rm^ts grow floating palaces, 

Whose outtduwn bellirs cut the yielding seas. 

/ Dryden, Indian Emperor, I. 2. 

OUtblusb (ont-blush ' ), v. t. To surjiass in blush- 
ing ; exceed in rosy color. 

From my pale che«‘k the lively crimson fled, 

Which ill my sofrei hoiii-s, you oft have sworn. 

With rosy iicauty far ouMustid the mom. 

(lay, Elegies, Panthea. 

outbluster (out-blns't(’*r), V. f. To exceed in 
blustering; get the better <»f by blustering; 
oust or deprive liy rmuiiis of blustering. 

If ever I steal a teajiot, and my women don’t stand up 

for me, pass the article under their shawls, . . . out Mus- 
ter tlie iKiliceman, . • • those beings are not what 1 take 
them to lie. , 

Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, On a Medal of George IV. 

outboard (out 'bdrd), a. Naut., outward ; noting 
anything that is without or on or toward the 
outside of « ship; as, the outboard works; the 
ou tboard end of a propeller-shaft. Bee inboard. 

outboard (out'bOrd), adr. Naut.y in a direc- 
tion laterally away from the center of a ship: 
iiie opposite" of inboard: as, to move an object 
outboard. 

OUt-boltt (out-bolt'), V, U To bolt out. 
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Those . . . first blot out Episcopacy, that they may blot 
and out-Mt, set up and pull down Magistracy. 

Bp. Oauden, Tears of the Church, p. 567. (Davies.) 

outboud (out'bond), a. In arch. See inbond. 
outboru (out'bbru), a. Foreign; not native. 
Johnson, [Rare,] 

outbound (out'bound), a. Outward bound. 
I'riuniphant flames upon the water float, 

And out-bound ships at home their voyage end. 

Drydm, Annus Mir^ilis, st. 204. 

outbouuds (out'bouiidz), /<./>/. Outward bounds; 
extreme limits or boundaries. 

Belfast, Aniiagli, and ('arlingfoord, which are now the 
most out-boundes and abandoned places In the English 
Pale. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

OUtboWed (ont'bdd), a. Lowed or bent out- 
ward; curved outward; bellied. 

The convex or out-bowed side of a vcssell will hold no- 
thing. Bp. Hall, Holy Panegyric. 

OUtbri^ (out brag'), r. t. 1. To siirmss in 
bragging or bravado; outbrave. — 2t. To sur- 
pass in beauty. 

His phoBiiix down began but to appear, 

Like unshorn velvet, on that ttirnuess skin 
Whose bare out-bragg'd the web it seem’d to wear. 

Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 96. 

OUtbraidt, V, i. [< ME. outbreideUy outebreyden 
(])ret. outebreyde)y awake, < out 4 braidy move, 
rouse, etc.: see hraid^.'] To awake. 

OUtbrastt, V. i. An obsolete variant of outburst, 
Chaucer. 

outbrave (out-brav'), v. t. To surjiass in brav- 
ing or defying; exceed in daring or audacity. 

I would out stare the steriiest eyes that look. 

Outbrave the heart most daring on the earth, , . . 

To win thee, lady. Shak., M. of V., ii. 1. 28. 

He doth bear a gulden bow, 

Ami a ipiiver, hanging low, 

F’ull of arrows that outbrave 

Dian’s shafts. B. Jonson, Hue and Cry. 

OUtbrayt (out -bra'), t. [< out 4* bra If y used 
as a variant of breathe or perhaps braidX.'] To 
breathe out . 

The snake that on his crest hot fire outbrayed. Fairfax. 
Whiles tlie sad pang a)>proachliig slieo does foele, 

Braies out her latest tireath, and up her eies doth seele. 

Sjienser, F’. y., II. i. 38. 

OUtbrazeu (out-bra'zn), V. t. To excecul in bra- 
zening; (lisc.oncert or discomfit with a bra25en 
face or iinpudi^nce. Johnson. 

outbreak (out'brak), n. 1, A breaking out; 
an outburst; a Hudd(m and violent manifesta- 
tion: as, an outbreak of fever; an (mthreak of 
popular indignation. 

Breathe his faults so quaintly 
That they may seem the taints of liberty, 

Tlie flash and (mttnrcak of a fiery mind, 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 1. 83. 

2. A rupture of the peac(‘; a public disturbance 
or riot. 

A Whiteboy outbreak, attended by the usual circum- 
stances of disordci’ ami violence, tiM>k place while Burke 
was in Ireland (1701 -3). J. Morley, Burke, p. 25. 

outbreak (out-brak'), r. /. [= OPVies. tilbre- 
ka = 1). uitbrekeu = MIAI. utbreken = (». aus- 
breehen ; as out 4* hreak.^ To break er burst 
forth. 

Disordinate autli(»rity, thus gain’d. 

Knew not at first, or durst not, to proceed 
Wifli an out-breakiny coui’m’ but stood restrain’d 
Within the compass of lOHjicctive heed 

Duinel, Civil Wars, vii. 

Instead of subjecting liei la- is by tlie fresh outbreak- 
ituy of her beauty captivated 

Sir T. Herttert, 'J ravols in Africa, p. 47. 

From her worn irlcfl heart (here did outbreak 
Wild sobs and weeping. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 14. 

OUtbreaker ( out ' l >ni kc \'),n. A breaker or wave 
off the sliore. Souttoy. 

outbreakiug (out ' bm king), w. The act of 
breaking out ; an outbreak. 

OUt-breastt (out-brest'), r. t. To surpass in 
power of lireasi, clit's!. or voice; outsiiig. 

1 have heard 

Two einiiloiis 1‘liIlomelM beat the ear o’ the night 
With flu jr fontentiouB throats, now one the higher, 
Ant>ii the other, then again the first, 

And h\ and by out-breasted. 

Fletehi’r {and another). Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 8. 

outbreatbe (out-brcTU'), v. I. trans. 1 . To ex- 
haiisl or deprive of breath. 

I’liese mine eyes saw him in bloody state, 

Hendering faint quittance, weariea and outbreathed, 

Tt> Harry Monmouth. Shak, 2 Hen. IV., i. I. 108. 

2 . To breatlu* out ; expire. 

That sign of last outbreathed life did seem. Spenser. 
II. intrans. To issue as the breath; exhale. 
No smottk m»r steam, out-f/reathiny from the kitchen? 
There’s little life i’ tir hearth then. 

Fletcher (and another), Ixive’s Pilgrimage, i. 1, 
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OUtbrestt, V. i. An obsolete variant of ouihwrst 
Otttbring (out-bring'), V. t, [ME. outebringen, < 
AS, uthrengan (= D. uitbrengen ss MLG. uwring- 
en s G, auabringen = Sw. uthringa ss Dan. wo- 
bringe)f < out, + brengan, bring.] To bring 
out; deliver; utter; express. 

Thus miiche as now, O wommanlioh wlf, 

I may mi^ebringe, Chaueer^ TroUui^ iii. 107. 

OUt-brothert (out'bruTH^6r), w. An ont-pen- 
sioner. 

Timt good old blind bIbW of Helicon [Homer] came 
begging t^i one of the chief cities of Greece and . . . 
promiaed thorn vast corpulent volumes of immortality, if 
they would bcstowe upon him but a slender outbrother'H 
annuity of mutton and broth. 

Nashe, Lenten Stufle (Harl. Misc., VI. 147). 

OUtbud (out-bud' ) , V. i. To bud out ; sprout forth. 
Such one it was as that renowmod Snake 
Which great Alcides in Stremona slew, . . . 

Whose many heades, out-buddinff ever new, 

Did breed him endlesse labor to subdew. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. vil. 17. 

outbuild (out-bild'), V, t To (exceed in build- 
ing, or in durability of building. 

Virtue alone mafmilds the pyramids. 

Ymmsi, J^iglii Thoughts, vl. .^112. 

outbuilding (out'bil'''dijig), w. A building near 
or subordinate to a main building ; an outhouse. 

A huge load of oak-wood was passing through the g^ate- 
way, towatds the out-buddings in tlie rear. 

JUaiethome, Seven Gables, xiii. 

OUtburn (out-b6m'), r. I. intram. To burn 
away ; be consumed by fire. 

She burn'd out love, as soon as straw out-bumeth, 

Shak., Pass. Pilgrim, 1. 08. 

H. tra7ts. To exceed inhuming; bum longer 
than. 

A maxing period ! when each mountain -height 
Out-bums Vesuvius ; rocks eternal pour 
Their melted mass. Young, Night Thoughts, ix. 165. 
We drank the Libyan Sun to sleep, and lit 
Lamps which outburn'd Canopus. 

Tennyson, Fair Women. 

outburst (out-b6rst'), w i, [< ME. ^^outberatenf 
outbresten^ onthrasten ; <out + bursf] To burst 
out. 

Tho bigan his teres more outebreOe. 

Chattoer, Trollus, iv. 257. 

outburst (out'b6rst), n, [< outburst, t;.] A 
breaking or bursti ng out ; a violent issue or dis- 
charge ; an outbreak : as, an outburst of wrath, 
outburst-bank (out'b6rst-baugk), n. In Ay- 
draul, engin,, the middle part in elevation of a 
sea-embankment. The normal ratio of its base 
to its height is as two to one. 
outb^r, outbye (out'bi), adv, [< mt -f Awi.] 1. 
Outside; outdoors; abroad; at some distance 
from home : as, I had been outby and had just 
got home: the opposite of iwhy. [Scotch.] — 2. 
In mining^ going out of the mine or in the di- 
rection of the shaft : the opposite of inby, 
outby (out'bi), rt. [< outby, Outlying; 

remote or sequest ered. [Scot ch.] 

OUtcarry (out-kar'i ), V, t. To caiTy out ; export. 
Sum of the iyot-earried comninditios in value and cus- 
tom, £294,184.17.2. A, Barlow, Weaving, p. 17. 

outcast (out-kAst'), V, t, [< ME. outcasten, out- 
kesten (= Sw. utkasta = Dan. udkaste ) ; < out + 
cast^,li To throw out; cast forth; expel; reject. 

It being the custom of all those whom the Court casts 
out to labour by all means they can to outcast the Court. 

Beylin, Life of Laud, p. 156. {Davies.) 

outcast (out'kAst), a. and n. [< ME. outecasic; 
pp. of the verb.] I, a. Cast out; thrown away ; 
rejected; hence, forsaken ; forlorn; miserable; 
.speoiflcally, dt^spised socially. 

i all alone beweep my outcast state. 

Shak., Bonnets, xxix. 
The fugitive bond-woman, with her son. 

Outcast Nebaioth, yet found hero relief. 

Milton, P. R., ii. 309. 

Ghosts of outcast women return lamenting, 

Pm'ged not in Lethe. Swinburne, Sapphics. 

H, w. If. That which is thrown away or cast 
forth; refuse. 

Owle caste (or refuse). Prompt. Pan, 

2. A person expelled or driven out; an exile; 
one who is rejected or despised. 

I will heal tliee of thy wounds, saith the Lord ; because 
they called thee an Outcast, saying, This is Zion, whom no 
man seekoth after. Jor. xxx. 17. 

O blood -bespotted Neapolitan, 

Outcast of Naples, England’s bloody scourge. 

ShaJt., 2 Hen. VI., v. 1. 118. 
He dies, sad outcast of each church and state. 

Pope, Moral Essays, i. 204. 

8. A falling out; aauarrel. Bums, [Scotch.] 
— 4, In malting ana brewing, increase by mea- 
sure in the bulk of malt as compared with the 
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bulk of the unmalted grain from which the malt 
was made. It is generally computed in bushels, 
and varies from 3 to 8 per cent.sgyn.! Repro- 
bate, vagabond, tramp, pariah. 

outcaste (out'kAst), n, [Same as outcast, spelled 
and used so as to simulate a different orim, 
namely < out + co^ite.] In India, one who has 
suffered expulsion from caste. 

On a forfeiture of caste by either spouse intercourse 
ceases between the spouses ; it the out-easte be a sonless 
woman, she is accounted dead, and funeral rites are per- 
formed for her. Eneye. Brit,, V. 191. 

Besides the four castes [of India], there is a large popu- 
lation known as Pariahs or outeastes. 

J, T. Wheeler, Short Hist. India, p. 59. 

ontcastingf (out'kAs^ting), n, [< ME. * 0 utca 8 t- 
ing, outkesUnge; verbal n. of outcast, r.] 1. 
That which is thrown out or rejected ; offscour- 
ing ; hence, figuratively of persons, a reprobate ; 
a castaway. 

As clensyngis of this world we ben maad the outeastynge 
of alle things til ghit. Wydif, 1 Cor. iv. 13. 

2. That which a tree puts foi'th ; a shoot. 

The vifte [fifth] oui-kestinge of the like stocke (the tree of 
pride] is scorn. Ayentnte qf Jnufyt (E. E. T. B.), p. 22. 

OUtcatch (out-kacb'), v, t. To overtake. Haiti- 
well. - [Prov. Eng.] 

Olltceptf (out-sept'), pre^. and cpnj. [A forced 
form for except, by substitution of out for ex- (L. 

out). Ct, outtake.l Except; unless. 

Look not so near, with hope to understand, 

Out-eept, sir, you can read with the left-hand. 

B. Jonson, Love's Welcome at Welheck. 

Tur/e. Any other county 

In tho kingdom. 

Pan. Outcept Kent. 

B. Jonson, Talc of a Tub, i. 2. 

OUtch, inter]. See ouch^, 

OUtchase (out-chas'), v, t, [< ME. outchacen; < 
out + chasc^.'] To chase away; put to flight. 

In so moche, that o [one] gode Cristene man, in gode 
Beleeve, scholde overcomen and out chacen a KKK) cursed 
mysbeleevyiige men. Mandevdle, Travels, p. 261. 

OUtclearance (out'kler^anB),n. Clearance from 
a port. 

You will find the duties high at outdearance. 

Poote, lYip to Calais, 1. 

OUtclimb (out-klim')j v, t. To climb beyond; 
surpass by or as by climbing ; rise higher than ; 
overtop. 

Her buildings laid 

Flat with tho earth, that were the nrido of time. 

And did the barbarous Memphian heaps ouidinw. 

B, Jonson, Prince Henry’s Barriers. 

They must be sever’d or like palms will grow, 

Which, planted near, out-dimb their native height. 

Niir W. Davenant, Gondibert, iii. 1. 

outcome (out'kum), n. [< ME. outecome, ut- 
citfue; < out + come,'] If. A goinp; forth; a ma- 
rauding expedition ; incursion ; inroad. Com- 
pare outroad, — 2. That which comes out of or 
results from something else ; issue; result. 

The Crusades were the outcome of a combination between 
monasticism and knighthood. 

StUUi, Btud. Med. Hist., p. 888. 

The modem direct way of looking at things— the per- 
fectly natural outcome of habit of every man’s dealing 
with a thing for himself, and of first necessarily looking to 
see what tho thing actually is. 

S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 91. 

Politicians, happily, seldom live to see the final mUoome 
of their aspirations. Stubbe, Med. and Mod. Hist., p. 20. 

OUt-COmelingf, n. [ME. outcomlyng; < out + 
comeling.] A stranger; a foreigner. 

Wost thou not wel that thou wonex here a wyge strange. 
An otU-eonUyng, a carle, we kylle of thyn heued. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), U. 876. 

outcompass (out-kum'pa£), v, t. To exceed 
due bounds ; stretch or extend beyond. 

If, then, such be the capacity and receipt of the mind of 
man, it is manifest that there is no danger at all in the 
proportion or quantity of knowledge, how large soever, 
lest it should make it swell or out-oampass itself. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 

OUt-COrnert (out'kdr'^nAr), n. A remote or ob- 
scure place ; a retired nook. 

Through the want of catechixing, many who are well 
skilled in some dark out-comers of divinity nave lost them- 
selves in the beaten road thereof. 

FuUer, Holy State, D. ix. 5. 

outcountenancet (out-koun'te-nans), v, t, 1. 
To outface ; confront or oppose undauntedly. 

While high Content in whatsoever chance 

Makes the brave miii4 the starres outeountenanee. 

Daviei, Muse's Teares, p. 14. (Davies.) 

2. To> put out of countenance. 

Lucanio, loath to be outoountenemst, followed his aduise. 

Oreene, Groats-worth of Wit(ed. 1617). 

ont-court (out'kort), n. The exterior or outer 
court; the precinct. 
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Booh persons wboi Uke A|(rlppt,w6re almost Ohristliiiis. 
and have been (as It were) m the skirts and ouLoourit of 
Heaven, [may] (manee to apostatise finally, and to perish. 

South, Sermons, vll. xi. 

ontcrackt (out-krakO) v,t, 1. To outbrag; sur- 
pass in boasting. 

Heele oui-eradee a Germaine when hee Is drunke. 

Manton, The Fawne, iv. 

2. To outshine; surpass in show or pretensions. 

Roberto aduised his brother ... to furnish himselfe 
with more orownea least hee were outeraekt with new 
commers. Oreene, Groats-worth of Wit (ed. 1617X 

ontcfaftjT (out-krAf 'ti), v, t. To exceed in craft 
or ounnmg; overpower by guile. 

That drug-damn'd Italy hath oul-eraftied him, 

And he 's at some hard point. 

Shak., Cymbeline, UL 4. 15. 

OUtcreep (out-krep'), v, i, [< ME. outcrepen; 
< out + creep,] To creep out. 

It gan outerepe at som crevsea 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 2086. 

OUtcrier (out'krf^Ar), «. One who cries or pro- 
claims ; specifically, one who proclaims a sale ; 
a public crier; an auctioneer. 

That all such Citisens as . . . should be constrain'd to 
sell their Household stuff . . . should first cause the same 
to be cj^'d thro’ the City, by a Man with a Bell, and then 
to be sold by the common Outeryer appointed for that pur- 
pose. Baker, Chronicles, p. 894. 

outcrop (out'krop), n. The appearing at the 
surface of a stratum or series of strata, or of a 
vein or ore-deposit of any kind. The outcrop of a 
metalliferous vein or lode is frequently more or less con- 
cealed by the accumulation of partly decomposed mate- 
rial (see gtasan), the result of the decomposition and 
oxidation of the metalliferous part of the lode by atmo- 
spheric agencies. This is called by Cornish miners tho 
broil. The outcrops of many veins, on the other hand, 
are very conspicuous, especially when the amount of ore 
present is small, quartz forming the predominating vein- 
stone of a large proportion of the mineral deposits, and 
being very inaestructible. The outcrops of the stratified 
formations depend on the amount of inclination of the 
beds. When these lie quite horizontal, there can be no 
outcropping edges of the strata, exc^t when the forma- 
tion has been cut into by erosion. The position on the 
surface of any outcrop depends, therefore, on the inclina- 
tion of the bed or vein in question, and on the nature and 
amount of the erosion which has taken place. Bee cut 
under dip. 

outcrop (out'krop), V. i. To crop out or up; 
specifically, iu geol,, to come out to the surface 
of the ground: said of strata. 

outcry (out'kri), n,; pi. outcries (-kriz). 1. 
A loud or vehement cry or crying; a cry of in- 
dignation or distress ; clamor; confused noise ; 
uproar. 

Thy son is rather slaying them ; that outcry 
From slaughter of one foe could not ascend. 

Mdton,^. A.,1. 1617. 

The reason that there is such a general outcry among 
UB against flatterers is that there are so veiy few good 
ones. Steefe, Tatler, No. 208. 

2. An auction ; auction. 

I’ll sell all at an out-cry. Middleton, Chaste Maid, iii. 8. 
Their houses and fine gardens given away. 

And all their goodi^ under the spear at outcry. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, ii. 1. 

A tax was first imposed upon property sold by auction 

— by outcry, knocking down of hammer, by candle, by lot, 
by parcel, or by any other means of sale at anciion, or 
whereby the highest bidder is deemed to be the purchaser 

— in Great Britain in 1777. 

Dowdl, Taxes in England, III. 156. 

outcry (out-kri' ), v, t. To cry louder than ; over- 
come in crying; hence, to excel in any way. 

Yon shall have some so impudently aspected, 

They will outcry the forehead of a man. 

Middleton, Mad World, iv. 6. 

In all the storm we must outcry the noise of the tem- 
pest, and the voices of that thunder. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1836)^ I. 640. 

out-cut (out'kut), a. Shaped by cutting away 
a part. 

The Bollerets are remarkable for the large out-out niece 
at the instep. Hewitt, Ancient Armour, Ii. 12. 

outdacious (out-da' shus), a, [Also owdacious ; 
a corruption of audacious.] Audacious ; bold ; 
impudent; forward. [Prov. Eng. and vulgar.] 

OUtaacioUBneBS (out-da'sbus-nes), n. Audaci- 
ty ; impudence. [Prov. Eng. and vulgar.] 

outdare (out-dSr' ), v.t, 1 . To dare more than ; 
surpass in daring. 

O noble frilow t 

Who sensibly outdares his senseless sword. 

$hak., Cor., L 4. 53. 

2. To overcome by daring; defy. 

It was myself, my brother, and his son, 

That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers of the time. Shak,, 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 40. 

You will raise me^ 

And make me out-dare all my mlaeriea? 

PUtcher (and anaOwr), lUse One, iv. 8. 



oQtdiitaim (ont-dis'ljms), t 1. In harae* 
raoh^g* to distatioe* Hence -^2. To excel or 
leave far behind in any competition or career, 
outdo (out-dO'), V, t To excel; surpass; per- 
form beyond. 

He hath in this action tnOdone hfg former deeds doubly. 

Shak», Cor,, ii. 1. 150 . 

He who before out-did Humanity. 

Cowley, To the Bishop of Lincoln. 


outdoor (out'dor), a. 1. Out of doors ; outside 
of the house; exterior: in the open air: as, 
outdoor amusements.— 2. Not cared for within 
doors or in a particular house (as a poor-house) : 
as, outdoor paupers. — 8. In Cornish pumping- 
engines, outward; as, the outdoor str^e of the 
engine. In the ordinary type of Cornish pumping-engine, 
the water is forced upward in the lift by the weight of the 
descending pump-rod ; this is the autdof/r stroke of the 
engine. In the indoor stroke the rod is lifted by the pres- 
sure of the steam on Uie piston.— Outdoor relief. See 
relitjf. 

outdoors (out-d6rz'),adw. Out of doors; out of 
the house ; in the open air; abroad. 

outdoors (out-dorz^), n, [< outdoors^ ad?;.] 
The outer air or outer world beyond the limits 
of the house. [Colloq.] 


Out-doors was terrible to those who looked out of win- 
dows, and heard the raging wind. . . . and could not sum- 
mon resolution to go forth and breast and cotiQuer the 
bluster. C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 122. 

out-dresst (out'dres), n. Festal garb; gala- 
dross. 

I ha' but dight ye yet in the out-dress. 

And 'parel of Earine. 

J5. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, ii. 1. 

outduret (out-dur'), v. t. To outlast ; endure 
to the end of. 

I feel myself 

With this refreshing, able once again 
To (vut-dure danger. 

Fleteher {and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, iil. G. 

outdwellt (out-dwel'), t. To dwell or stay 
beyond. 

It is marvel ho out-dtoeUs his hour, 

For lovers ever run before the clock. 

Shak., M. of V., 11. 6. 3. 

out-edge (out'ej), n. The extreme edge; the 
furthest bound. [Rare.] 


Her fame had spread itself to the very out-edge and cir- 
cumference of that circle. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, 1. 18. 

outenl (ou'tn}, prep. [< ME. outen, uietifi AS. 
utarif from without, out; see ouf] Out; out 
of ; out from. [Obsolete or provincial.] 
OUten^ (ou'tn), a, [A var. of out, a,, after outeni-, 
prep."] Being from without ; strange ; foreign ; 
peculiar; as, an outen man. [Prov. Eng.] 
OUten^ (ou'tn), V, t [< out + -(;ni.] To put 
out ; extinguish : as, outen th(^ light. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

OUtenor (out'n6r), n, [< ovtcn^ + -erl.] A for- 
eigner. HalliwcU, [Prov. Eng.] 
outer! (ou't6r), a. and n. [< ME. outer, < AS. 
uterra, utiera (= OHG. i/rar, uzzar, user, uszer, 
MHO. user, G. duaser), outer, compar. of ut, 
out; see out. Of. utter, a doublet of outer,’] I, 
a. 1. Of or pertaining to the outside; that is 
without or on the outside; external: opposed 
to inner: as, the outer wall. 

The outer cold. Bryant, Little People of the Snow. 

Anned feet 

Tliro* the long gallery from the outer doors 
Kang coming. Tennyson, Guinevere. 

Time and space are therefore respectively the forms of 
inner and outer perception. 

E. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 234, 

2. Further removed; being outside with ref- 
erence to some place or point regarded as in- 
ner or internal. 


Tlie sound of the cherublms* wings was heard even to 
the outer court. Ezek. x. 6. 

One would pierce an outer ring, 

And one an inner, here and there ; 

And last the master-bowman, he, 

Would cleave the mark. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxxvii. 
Outer bailey. See baifsyi, 2.— Outer bar, in Great Brit- 
yln, the junior barristers collectively, who plead outside 
the bar, as opposed to queen’s counsel and serjeants-at- 
law, who are admitted to plead within the bar. Hence 
owtw- barristers, or utter barristers, all who are not queen’s 
counsel or serjeants-at-law.— Outer form, in priidinn. 
See /orm.-- Outer garment, a garment worn outside of 
others ; especially, a coat, cloak, etc., worn out of doors. — 
nSns peridlum, etc. See the 

n. n. In ride-practice: (a) The part of a tar- 
get beyond the circles surrounding the bull’s- 
eye, and thus nearer the outside, (b) A shot 
which strikes that part. 

(ou't^r), V. t, [< ME. outren ; < outer, a. 
To utter. 

OUter^ (ou't6r), n. [Var. of ouster, n., after out, 
outer^, or else < later OF. outer, F. dter, oust; 
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see ouafi, ouster,] In law, dispossession; an 
ouster. 

onterestt (ou't6r-est), a, superl, [MB. outerest, 
owtereste; < outer 4* -esfi.] Extremest; re- 
motest. 

The sonne . . . comynge from hys mvtereMe arysyng. 

Chaucer, Boethius, it. meter 6. 

OHtorlyt (ou't6r-li), adv. [< ME. outerly; < ou- 
ter^ + -ly^,] 1. Toward the outside. 

In the lower Jaw two tusks like those of a boar, stand- 
ing outerly, an inch behind the cutters. 

^ , N. Grew, Museum. 

2. Utterly. 

'Than he lepte to and a-valed the coyf of maile from his 
heed, and sefde he wolde sinyte it from the sholdres, but 
he wolde hym yelde outerly. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), liL 671. 

outermost (ou'tdr-most), a. superl, [Superl. 
from outer^,] Being on the extreme external 
part j remotest from the midst ; most distant of 
a series; as, the outermost row. 

outewitht, adv. and prep, A Middle English 
form of outwith, 

outface (out-fas'), ?;. t, 1. To confront boldly; 
brave; defy. 

And with presented nakedness out-face 
'J'he winds and persecutions of the sky. 

Shatc., Lear, ii. 3. 11. 

2. To keep or force by boldness. [Rare.] 

Then did we two sot on yon four: and, with a word, out- 
faced you from your prize, and have it. 

Shak., I Hen. IV., ii. 4. 283. 

3. To face or stare down; confront with assur- 
ance, boastfully, or overbearingly; browbeat. 

Dost thou come here to whine? 

To outface me with leaping in her grave? 

Be buried quick with her, and so will 1. 

Shit^., Hamlet, v. 1. 301. 
Meer. O stran*^^ impudence, 

That these should come to face their sin ! 

Ever. And <mtface 

Justice ! B. Joimni, Devil is an Ass, v. 6. 

4. To face out ; counteract by assurance ; put 
a good face on. 

Wo'll have a swashing and a martial outside, 

As many other mannish cowards have 
'I'hat do outface it with their semblances. 

Shak., As you Like it, 1. 8. 124. 

OUtfallt (out-Ml'), V. t [< ME. ouifallen, owte- 
fallen (= 1). uitvallen = G. ausfallen =: 8w. ut- 
f allay, < out + /V/7/1.] To burst forth, as upon 
the enemy ; make a sally, 
outfall (out'fiil), n. [== I), uitval = G. ausfall, 
sally, falling out, = Icol. utfall, ‘3bbin^ tide, = 
Sw. utfall = Dan. udfald, sally, fall.iig out; 
from tne verb.] 1 . The point or place of <lis- 
cliarge of a river, drain, culvert, sower, etc.; 
mouth ; embouchure. 

Rivers with greedier speed run neere 
Their outfath* than at their springs. 

Chhjnnan, Revenge for Honour. {Nares.) 

2t, A sudden cniption of troops from a fortified 
place; a sally.— 3. A quarrel; a falling out. 
[Prov. Eng J 

OUtfangtheft (out'fang-thof), n. [ME. *out- 
fangen the/, AH. ^utfangm thedf: utfaugen, < iit, 
out, + fan gen, pp. of fan, take ; thedf, thief. See 
infangthef.] In law: (a) A liberty or privi- 
lege whereby a feudal lord was enabled to call 
any man dwelling in liis manor, and taken for 
felony in another jilaco oui of his fee, to judg- 
ment in his own couri- 

We haue granted also vnto them of our speciall grace 
that they haue outfawjthefe in their lands within the 
Ports aforesaid. llakluyVs Voyages, I. 118. 

(b) The felon so taken. 

outfield (out'feld), n. 1. In Scotland, arabb) 
land which is continually cropped without be- 
ing manured, until it is exhausted. See infield. 

2. A name given to uninclosod farm lands 

at a distance from the farmstead.— 3. An out- 
lying region; an undefined or indefinite Bjihere, 
district, or domain. 

Tlie enclosure of a certain district, larger or smaller, 

from the great outfield of thought or fact. 

irom wii. gron j ^ 

out-field (out'feld), n. Beo field, 3. 

out-fielder (out'fePd6r), n. In ball-games, one 
of the fielders who is posted in the out-field. 

outfit (out'fit), w. 1. The act of fitting out or 
makiug preparation, as for a voyage, journey, 
or expedition, or for any purpose.— 2. The ar- 
ticles prepared or expenses needed as outlay, 
as for an expedition; equipment of any kind 
and for any jiurpose, as a stock of goods, a 
team or rig^ etc. — 3. An establishment of any 
kind. [Slang, western U. S.] 

Manv outfiU regularly shift their herds every spring and 
falL ^ T. Boomdt, The Century, Hxv. 498. 


outgo 

outfit (out'fit), V, t r< au^t, n,] To fit oub^ 
equip ; supply ; provide necessaries for. 

Freedom to transfer cargoes, to outfit vessels, buy si^ 
plies, obtain ice, engage sailors, procure bait, and trafflo 
generaUy in Canadian and Newfoundland ports. 

Fmnighay Beo,, N. 8., XXXIX. 786. 

outfitter (out'fit-Or), n. One who furnishes or 
makes outfits ; one who furnishes the necessary 
means or equipments for a voyage, journey, or 
expedition; in general, one who provides the 
re^isites for any business, 
outfitting (out'fit-ing), n. Equipment in gen- 
eral; specifically, equipment for a voyage or 
expedition; outfit. 

OUtfiank (out flangk'), r. t. To go or extend 
beyond the flank or wing of; hence, to out- 
manceuver; get the better of. See jfanfcl. 
OUt-flemef, n. [ME., < out + Jleme.] One who 
is banished; an exile. 

Me payed ful file to be out-ficine 
So sodeiily of that fayre t egionn. 

Alliterative Poems {ad. Morris), i. 1176. 

OUt-fiing (out 'fling), n. A gibe; a sarcasm; a 
severe or contemptuous remark. George Eliot, 
Daniel Deronda, xlii. 

outflow (out'flo), n, A flowing out or forth; 
efflux; issue. 

outflow (out-flo'), V. i. To flow out. 

Shall bitterneza outflow from sweettieBs past? 

Campbell. 

OUtflush (out'flush), n, A sudden or violent 
glow or access of heat; hence, an ebullition. 
[Rare.] 

An outfiush of foolish young Enthusiasm. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartiis, p. 127. 

OUtfly (out-fli'), V. I, trans. To fly beyond; fly 
faster than; pass or surpass by rapidity of 
flight; outdistance; escape by superior swift- 
ness. 

His evasion, wing’d thus swift with scorn, 

Cannot mtfig our apprehensions. 

SlMk., T. and C., li. 8. 124. 

.II- intrans. To flyout; come suddenly into 
view. 

He spake ; and, to ooniirm his words, outflew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubim. MUitm, P. L., i. 663. 

OUtfoot (out-fut'), V. t. To outrun; go faster 
than. [Colloq.] 

outformt (out 'form), n. External appearance. 

For Cupid, who (at first) tooke vaiue delight 
In moic ovtfomi4% until bo lost bis sight. 

Hath chang’d liis soiile, and made hia object you. 

Ji. Jonson, Epig. 114, To Mistress Philip Sidney. 

outfortf (oiit'fort), n. An outlying fort ; an out- 
work. 

Aftesr re-charging, they won the outfort of the town, 
and slew all they found therein. 

Court atul Times of Cluxrles J,, I. 66. 

outfortht (oiit'fdrth), adv. On the exterior; 
externally; outside; without. (Itaueer, 
OUtfrown (out-froun'), r. f. To frown down; 
overbear by frowning. Sh<tl\, Lear, v. 3. 6. 
OUtgatef (out'gat), n. [< ME. outgatv; < out 4* 
gaUt^.] An outlet; a passage outward. Spen- 
ser, State of Ireland. 

outgeneral (mit-jen'e-ral), V, t. To exceed in 
g(*iieralship; gain advantage ovt'r by superior 
military skill. 

OUtglare (out-glSr'), r. t. To outdo in bright- 
ness or dazzling effect; snri)ass in flagrancy. 
His monstrous er.nrv, which slood mitglaring all 
Its hideous iieiglilioiirH. 

./. lU'oumoiit, Psyche, xlv. 178. (Davies.) 
I tell you, my friemi, flmt, were all my fonner sins 
doubled in weight nud in dye, siicli a vlllany would have 
ovlylared and outwciglu (1 them all. Scott, Pirate, xxxi. 

outgo (out-g<V ), r. /. r< MPl. outgon, < AS. utgan 
(= D. uitgaan = Midi, utgan =r G. ausgehen = 
Sw. — Dan. ndgaa), go out, < ut, out, + gdn, 
go.] *1. To go beyond; advance so as to pass 
in going; go faster or further than; leave be- 
hind; outdistance. 

Many know him, and ran afoot thither out of all cities, 
and outurnf them, and came together unto him. 

Mark vi. 88. 
No, sweet Octavia, 

Yon shall boar from me still ; the time shall not 
fM-go my thinking on you. Slude., A. and ( ill. 2. 61. 

2. To outdo; exceed; surpass. 

After these an hundred Ladles moe 
Appear’d in place, the which each other did outgoe. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. v. 11. 

My divine Mosca! 

Thou nast to-day outgone thyself. 

B. JotWon, Volpone, 1. 1. 

outgo (out'go), n. [< outgo, p.] That which 
goes out; outflow; specincally, expenditure; 
the opposite of income. 
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ontgoer (out'gd^^r), n. One who goes out ; one 
who leaves any place^ land, office, etc.: op- 
posed to incomer » 

outgoing (out'go^iiig), n. 1. The act of going 
out. 

Thou makoBt the mU{i<dng» of the morning and evening 
to rejoice. Ps. Ixv. 8. 

2. That which goes out ; outlay; eicpeiiditure : 
generally in the plural. — 3. pi. Utmost border ; 
extreme limits. 

The outfftdnga of their border were at Jordan. 

Josh. xix. 22. 

If 1 Bhoiild auk thee , . . which are the outgoings of 
paradise : Peradventiire thou wouldo»t say unto me, 1 never 
went down Into the deep, not as yet into hell. 

2 Esd. iv. 7, 8. 

outgoing (out'g6''ing), a. Going out; depart- 
ing; removing: as, an tenant. 

OUtg^aint (out-gran' ), v, t. To suipass in deep- 
ness of dye or coloring; outreddeu; outblush. 
She blushed more than they, and of their own 
Blush made them all asham'd, to see how far 
It was outblushed and otitgrain’d hy Her. 

./. Jimmn4rntf Psyche, ill. 45. 

OUtground (out'ground), n. Ground lying at a 
distance from one’s residence, or from the main 
ground. Imp, IHct, 

outgrow (out-gi'o'), V. t. 1. To surpass in 
growth; ^ow beyond; grow taller than. 

O, ray lord. 

You said that Idle weeds are fast in growth ; 

The prince my brotlicr hath outgrmm me far. 

Shak., Klch. III., Hi. 1. 104. 

2. To grow }>eyond tlie limits of; become too 
large for: said of what covers or inelosos: as, 
children oufprow their clothes. 

Leaving thine mdgromi shell ^ life's unresting sea ! 

O. W. Ildl'ines, The ('hainhered Nautilus. 

3. To exhaust by too rapid growth. 

" I dou))t they'll oid.gTow their strength," she added, h jok- 
ing over ihoir heads ... at their mother. 

George Mill on the Floss, i. 7. 

4. To pass beyond the limits of; leave behind 
or lose in the process of growth or develop- 
ment: as, to outgrow one^s usefulness. 

Much their work outgrew 
1'he hands' dispatch of two, gardening so wide. 

Milton, P. L., ix, 202. 
On my Conscience, he ’s a bashful J’oet ; 

Yon think tluit strange — no matter, he'll outgrmv it. 

Cong-reve, Old Batchelor, Prol. 

outgrowth (out ' grotli), u, 1. That which 
grows out; an excrescence : specifically, in hot,^ 
a collective tenn for the various oxcrosoenct^s 
or growths from the general surface of plants, 
such as trichomes, pri(*klc8, bristles, the ligule 
of grasses, etc. — 2. A development or growth 
from some other or earlier condition or state 
of things ; a growth, development, result, or re- 
sultant from any kind of cause or beginning. 
OUtguard (out'gurd), n. A guard at a distance 
from the main body of an army ; the guard at 
the furthest distance ; hence, auythiuji? for de- 
fense placed at a distance from me thing to be 
defended. 

These outguards oi the mind. iSiV R. JJlackmore. 

OUthaul (out'hkl), n, Naut,^ a rope used t o haul 
out the tack of a jib or lower studdingsail, or 
the clue of a spaiiKer, 

OUthauler (out'hA.'''l^r), w. l. A line or rope 
used to haul a net up to the surface of the water. 
— 2, Same as owt/iaw/. 

outheeat, n. See 

OUthert, and conj, A Middle English 

variant of other'^y either, 

OUt-herod (out-her'od), v, t. In the phrase to out- 
hvrotl licrod, to be more violent than Herod (as 
represented in the old mystoiY plays) ; hence, 
to exceed in ^ny excess of evil. 

I would have such a follow whlppedk for o’ordoing Ter- 
magant; MouUherods Uensi. Shak., Hamlet, lit. 2. 15. 

The figure in question had outdieroded Herod, and gone 
beyond the hounds of oven the prince's Indefinite decorum. 

Poe, Prose Tales, 1. .S4.S. 
Y et another and a very favourite emp&or aut-herods oven 
this butoher inalllenusi, by boasting of the sabring which 
he had let luoso amongst crowds of helpless women. 

De Qvinoey, Essen es, i. 
OUthesst, ti. Same os outm'^, 
outhouse (out'hous), n, [=S Ww. uthm s= Dan, 
iidh us : as nut + home I . ] A small house or bui Id- 
ing separate from the main house ; an outbuild- 
ing; specifically, in tnw, under the definition 
of arson, a building contributory to habitation, 
separate from the main structure, and so by 
the common-law niles a parcel of the dwelling- 
house or not, according as it is within or with- 
out the curtilage. A mde structure — for example, 
a thatched pigsty - niav be an outhouse, but it must be in 
some souse a complete building. Bishop, 
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Yell gle to me a bed to an oiitfteiMS 
For my young son and me, « 

And the meanest servant in a* the place 
To wait on him and me. 

Lady ifar;(raret(ChUd's Ballads^ III. 898). 

outing (ou'ting), n, [< ME. outing ^ owtynge; 
verbal n. of out^ v.] If. An issuing forth to at- 
tack; a sally; a foray. Barbour, — 2. An air- 
ing ; an excursion ; an expedition ; a pleasure- 
trip. 

Full of the sentiment of Sunday outtnys. 

The Century, XXVll. 84. 

3t. A driving forth; expulsion; ejection. 

The late ouHng of the Presbyterian clergy, by their not 
ronunucing the ( -ovenant as tne Act of I^rllament com- 
mands, is the greatest piece of state now in discourse. 

Pepys, Diary, I. 380. 

4f. Avoidance. Prompt, Parv,^ p. 375. — 6. A 
feast given by a craftsman to his friends at the 
end of his apprenticeship. [Prov. Eng.] 

out-islet (out^il), n. An outlying island. 

I accordingly will end this bonke, punposlng to speake 
of the oui-lAes, Orcades, Hebudes or Hebridei^ and of 
Shetland in their due place. 

Uodand, tr. of Camden, 11. 54. (Davies.) 

OUtjestt (out-^est'), V, t. To overcome or drive 
away by jesting. 

Kent. But who is with him ? 

Oent. None but the fool; who labours to outjest 

His heart-struck Injuries. Shalr., Lear, ill. 1. IG. 

OUtJet (out 'jet), n. That which projects from 
anything. Mugh Miller, [Rare.] 

OUtkeeper (out'ke^p6r), n. In 8um),^ a small 
dial-plate having an index turned by a milled 
head underneath, used with the surveyors com- 
pass to keep tally in measurement by chain. 
A’. H, Knight, 

OUtlabor,OUtlabour (out-la'bor),v. t. To outdo 
in labor, enduraiico, or suffering. 

still I have fought, as if In beauty's sight, . . . 

Taught fasts, till bodys like our souls grew light ; 

Out-watch’d the jealou^and ouUabour'd beeust. 

Sir W, Davmant, Gondibert, II. 2. 

OUtlagerf, n. [Also outlieker; < D. uitUgger = 
E. outlier, q. v.] An outrigger. 

We had a go<^1 substantial Mast, and a mat Sail, and 
good OuUagers lasht very fast and finn on each side the 
Vessel, being made of strong Poles 

Dampier, Voyages, 1. 492. 

outlaidt (out'lad), a. Laid out ; exposed. 

To guard the out laid Isle 
Of Walney. Drayton, Polyolbion, xxvii. 12. 

OUtlancedt, a . Projecting or edged like a lance. 
Therein two deadly weapons flxt. ho bore, 

Strongly ouilaufioed towards either side. 

Like two sharpo spoares his enemies to gore. 

Sjmnser, Muiopotmos, 1. 82. 

OUtland (out'land), n, and a, [< ME. ^outland, 
outland, < AS.* utland, foreign land (utlenda^ a 
stranger) (= MLG. utlant, outlying land, z= G. 
auslandy foreign countries, = led. utldnd, outly- 
ing fields, foreign countries, = Sw. uttundet = 
Dan. udlandeU foreign countries), < ut, out, + 
Innd^ land. (T. inland,'] I. n. 1. Jmnd lying 
beyond the limit of occupation or cultivation ; 
outlying or frontier land. 

When they [Indiansl go a hunting into the ouUands, 
they commonly go out for the whole season with their wives 
and family. Beverley, Virginia, ii. ^ 28. 

2. In feudal law, that part of the land of the 
manor occupied or enjoyed by the tenants. Also 
called utland and gesettes-land or gafoldand, as 
distinguished from iakind. 

H. «. Foreign. 

The little lamb 
Nursed in our bosoms, . . . 

Hie outland pagans, with unlawful claim, 

Deprivtid us of. Strutt, Ancient Times, i. 1. 

Sir Valence wedded with an outland dame. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

OUtlander (out'lan-d6r), n, [= D. uitlander = 
G. ausldndor; n»"outland + Cf. inUinder,] 

A foreigner; a person who is not a native. 
Wood. 

oatlandisk (out-lan'dish), a, [< ME. outland- 
issh, < AS. utlendiHC (= D. uitlandsch = MLG. 
utlandesch = G. austUndisch = Sw. uMndsk = 
Dan. udenlandsk), foreign, of outland orifidn» < 
utland, foreifipi land, + -wc, E. -wifi. Of. ouU 
land,] 1. Ofor belonging to a foreign country ; 
foreign; not native. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

No marohaunt yit ne fette outlandish ware. 

,, Chaueer, Former Age, L 22. 
There is noe oUBandish man wiU us abide, 

Nor win ns come nye. 

of King Arthur ((Child's Ballads, I. 2S8X 

Outlandish wares are oonueighed into the same Oltie 
by the ftunems riuer of Thames. Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 127. 

He had tak’n with him Alfrid his youngest Son to be 
there inaugurated King, and brought home with him an 
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inAAtmilUk Wife ; for which they endeavoard to deprive 
him of hla Kingdom. MUUm, Hiit. Eng., v. 

I suppose now they are some of your ouBandMi troops ; 
your foreign Hessians, or such like. 

(?)^ The Gamp, i. 2. 

2. Strange; unfamiliar; odd*; uncouth; bar- 
barous; bizarre. 

You must not hunt for wild outlandish terms 
To stuff out a peculiar dialect. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 

Divers good pictures, and many outlandish and Indian 
cariosities and things of nature. 

Evdyn, Diary, Nov. 10, 1644. 

Wlien they preached, their outlandish accent moved the 
derision of the audience. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

3. Out of the way; remote from society; se- 
cluded. 

He resolved to settle in some outlandish part, where none 
could be found to know him. 

R. D. Blackvnore, Ix>rna Doone, v. 

outlandiskert, n, A foreigner. 

For ten weeks together this rabble rout of outlandishers 
are billetted with her [Yarmoutbl ; vet, in all that while, 
the rate of no kinde of food is raised. 

Kashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Mlsc., VI. 149), 

OUtlandiBhlikef (out-lan'dish-lik), adv, Oiit- 
landishly. Aschanij The Scholemaster, p, 204. 

OUtlandisllly (out-lan'dish-li), adv. In an out- 
landish manner. 

OUtlandislmesB (out-lan'dish-nes), n. The state 
or character of being outlandish. 

OUtlaBht (out-lash'), V. i. To strike or hit out ; 
make a sudden attack or outburst. 

Malice hath a wide mouth, and loves to owUash In her 
relations. Fuller, Pisgali Sight, III. (pt. ii. ) ill. 5. (Davies.) 

OUtlaBk (out'lash), n. [< outlash, u.] A lash- 
ing or striking out ; an outburst ; an outbreak. 

Underneath the silence there was an outlash of hatred 
and vindictiveness. She wished that the marriage might 
make two people wretched besides herself. 

George Kliot, Daniel Deronda, xxx. 

OUtlaBt (out-lAst'), V, t. To last longer than; 
exceed in duration ; outlive. 

Sure I shall outlast him : 

This makes ino young again, a score of years. 

B. Jonson, Volpono, 1. 1. 

Nature and nationality will outlast the transient policy 
of a new dynasty. I. D'lsraeli, Amen, of Lit., 1. 79. 

OUtlaugh (out-iaf ' ), v. t, [= D. nitlagehen = G. 
au8laenenzsJ)ui[i,udle,] 1. To surpass in laugh- 
ing. 

Each lady striving to mitlaugh the rest, 

To make it seem they understood the jest. 

Drydon, Prol. to Carlell’s Arviragus and Philicla, 1. 17. 

2. To laugh down; discourage or put out of 
conntenanee by laughing. 

outlaw (oiit'lfi.), n, [< ME. outlawc, utlawe, ul- 
lage (ML. utlagus), < AS. uiXaga, an outlaw (= 

. Icel. utlagi, an outlaw, utlaqa, outlawed), < ut, 
out, -f lagu, law: see /</mj 1.] 1, One who is 

excluded from the benefit of the law, Or de- 
prived of its protection. Formerly it was law- 
ful in Great Britain for any one to kill such a 
person. See outlawry. 

Got mot thee save, brave Outlaw Murray ! 

Thy ladye, and all thy chyvolrie 1 
Sang qf the Outlaw Murray (Child's Ballads, VI. 26). 
A poor, unininded outlaw sneaking homo. 

My father gave him welcome to the shore. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 3. 58. 

2. A disorderly person living in defiant viola- 
tion of the law ; a habitual criminal. 

It is only for the outlaws, the dangerous classes, those 
who have tiirown off the restraints of conscience, that we 
build prisons and establish courts. The law is for the 
lawless. J, F, Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 200. 

-Byn. 2. Bobber, bandit, brigand, freebooter, highway- 
man, marauder. 

outlaw (out'lfi,), V, t, [< ME. outluwen (ML. ut- 
lagare), < AS. utlagian, outlaw, < utlaga, an out- 
law: see outlaw, n,] 1. To deprive of the ben- 
efit and protection of law ; declare an outlaw ; 
proscribe. 

I had a son, 

Now outlaw'd from my blood ; ho sought my life, 

But lately, very late : I lov'd him, friend. 

Shak,, Lear, iii. 4. 172. 

In Weatrainster-Hall you may Outlaw a Man for forty 
.Shillings. Sdden, Table-Talk, p. 48. 

2. To remove from legal jurisdiction; deprive 
of legal force. An obligation which by reason of the 
lapse of time has liecome barred by the statute of limita- 
tions, BO that no action will lie on it, is said to be ouUaived. 

outlawry (out'lA-ri), n. [< ME. outlawry (ML. 
utltigaria); < outlaw + -ry.] 1. The putting 
of a person out of the protection of law by 
legal means ; also, the process by which one is 
deprived of that protection, or the condition of 
one so deprived: a punishment formerly im- 
posed on one who, when called into court, con- 
temptuously refused to appear, or evaded jus- 
tice by disappearing, in the earliest times ouilswry 
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Boemi to lioTo Imi^ed exdatton firom sll tbe protootlons 
and reraadtos with which tbe law guarded lawful men, 
hut by •ncooBBlve ameliorations it was reduced in effect 
to the rale that it incapacitated a person for prosecuting 
actions for his own benellt, though he might still defend 
himself. In capital cases, as treason or feloiw, failure to 
appear was a sut&cient evidence of guilt, and process of 
ouuawry thereon entailed forfeiture of his personal estate. 
PugUaJwm Is a term of similar meaning in Scots law. 

He was holdun in oyJAawrie of Domycian ine tbe yle 
Patmos. Frol, on the Apocalips. 

By proscription and bills of mMawry 
Octavms, Antony, and Lepldns 
Have put to death an hundred senators. 

Shale,, J. C., iv. 3. 178. 

2. The condition of a debt or other cause of 
action when by reason of lapse of time it can 
no longer sustain an action. Such a debt still sub- 
sists for some other purposes— such, for instance, as ena- 
bling the creditor to retain a«pledge if he holds a security. 
— Clexic of the outlawries. See clerk, 

outlay (out-la'), V, t. To lay or spread out ; ex- 
pose; display. Drayton, 

outlay (out'la), n, outlay y «.] 1. A laying 

out or expending: that which is laid out or 
expended ; expenaiture : as, that mansion has 
been built at a great outlay. 

This business of cent-shops is overdone among the wo- 
men-folks. My wife tried it, and lost live dollars on her 
outlay, Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xlx. 

2t. A remote haunt. 

I know her and her haunts, 

Her layes, leaps, and outlay », and will discover alL 

Beau, and FI. , Philaster, ii. 4. 

outlayer (out 'la^6r ) , w . In xfooY. , the ectoderm : 
correlated with inlayer and midlayer or rneno- 
derm, 

OUtleap (out'lSp), n, A sally; flight; escape. 
Since youth must have some liberty, some (mUeaj)8, they 
might be . . . under the eye of a father, and then no very 
groat harm can come of it. Locke, Education, § 07. 

OUtlearn (out-16rn'), v, t. if. To learn or as- 
certain from others; elicit. 

He ... oft of them did earnestly inquire. 

Where was her won, and how he mote her find. 

But, when as nought according to his mind 
He could ouLleame, ho them from ground did reare. 

Spenser, K. Q., IV. vlil. 22. 

2. To pass or excel in learning; outstrip in 
learning. — 3. To get beyond the study or learn- 
ing of ; outlive thO practice of. 

OUtler (5t'16r), a, [Var. of outer‘s ^ apjpai. rest- 
ing on outlier,’] Out-of-door; outlying; un- 
housed. [Scotch.] 

outlet (out'let), n. [< ME. ^outlete, utlete (= 
Icel. utldt)y outlet; i out •¥ leO-. Of. inlet] 1. 
The i»]ace or the opeiiiug by which anything is 
lot out, escapes, or is discharged; a passage 
outward; a means of egress; a place of exit; 
a vent. 

Colonies and foreign plantations are very noGCssary as 
ovUete to a populous nation. Bacon. 

You could not live aiuong such people ; you are stifled 
for want of an outlet toward something beautiful, great, 
or noble. George Bliot, Mill on the Floss, Iv. 1. 

2t. The place or district through which one 
passes outward; outer part; in the plural, out- 
skirts. 

We got to the door of a dismal -looking house in the out- 
lets of the town. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Iv. 

3. In commerce, a market for the sale of any 
roduct. — 4. A lawn or shrubbery adjoining a 
ouse, with a walk or passage through it to the 

highway. [Prov. Eng.] 

Any given spot in the garden or outlet, Gilbert White. 
Outlet of the pelwis, the inferior strait or lower opening 
of the pelvic canal, bounded by the ischiopuhlc rami, is- 
chial tuberosities, saorusciatic ligaments, and coccyx. 

OUtlett (out-let'), V, t, [< out 4- let^.] To let 
forth: omit. Daniel, 

OUtlickerf. n, [See outlager,] Same as outrig- 
ger, E, JPhilUps, 1706. 

outlie^ (out-li'), V, i. [< out + K^i.] To remain 
in the open air; camp out. 

We are not about to start on a squirrel-hunt, or to drive 
a doer into the Horican, but to ouuie for days and nights, 
and to stretch across a wilderness where the feet of men 
seldom go. J. F, Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xvili. 

outlie^ (out-H'), V, t, [< out 4* lie^,] To outdo 
in lying; be or show one’s self to be a greater 
liar than. 

A tongue that can cheat widows, cancel scores, . . . 

And Oldmixon and Burnet both ouJUie, 

Pope, Satires of Donne, iv. 61. 

outlier (out'li^^r), n. [= D. uitlegger, an out- 
lier, an outrigger (> E. outlager, outlicker)] < 
out + fieri.] 1. One who does not reside in 
the place with which his office or duty con- 
nects him. 

The outliers are not so easily held within the pale of the 
"ws. Marq, of Halifax, quoted in Mason’s Supp. to 

(Johnson’s Diet. 
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2. An outsider. 

I hope eyeiy worthy and tnie English Protestant of the 
Estahflsh’d Church (for I have no hopes of the ouUyers) 
will favourably allow tlie following poem. 

D'Ur/ey, Colin’s Walk, Pref. (Davies,) 

3. A part lying without or beyond the main 
body ; an isolated or outlying part ; specifically, 
in geol,, a part of a stratum or group of strata, 
or a mass of rock of any kind, whion has been 
left behind while that part of the formation 
by which it was originally surrounded, and 
to which it belonged, has been removed by 
denudation. The outlier or mass which has escaped 
being worn away by atmospheric or other agencies re- 
mains as a witness of the former greater extension of the 
formation. Op^sed to inlicr. 

4. In sooL, tnat which is outlying, snbtypical, 
or aberrant, as a genus or family of animals. 

outline fout'lin), n, 1. The line, real or ap- 
parent, by which a figure is defined; the exte- 
rior line ; contour ; external figure. 

Penning the contours and ouffinrir with a nmro even and 
acute touch. Evelyn, Hciilptura, i. 

A triangle or quadillateral, with all the sides unequal, 
gives no pleasure to the eye us a form or outline. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 230. 

A city wall follows the outliiw of the hill. 

J, A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 4.7. 

2. A style or method of drawing in which an 
object or a scene is represented merely by lin(‘s 
of contour without shading, in such drawings the 
effect of shading is sometimes produced by thickening the 
lines on the side away from the light : but this method is 
opposed to the true function of an outline. ( kmipore cuts 
under Hermes and hawse-hole. 

3. A rough draft or first general sketch of the 
main features of some scheme or design, the 
details of which can be filled in later if need 
be ; a description of the principal features only. 

His drama at present has only the miUitws drawn. 

Steele, Tatter, No. 182. 

I will close this sketch of Xiiiieiios do (Tstieros with a 
brief outline of his person. Prescott, Kurd, and Isa., li. 26. 
In words, like weeds, I'll wrap me o’er, 

Idke coarsest clothes against the cold ; 

Hut that large grief which these enfold 
Is given In mtline and no more. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, v. 

4. In angling, a set-lim*.- Outline embroidery, 
a simple kind of embroidery done usually upon washable 
materials with crewel-stitch and similar simple stitches, 
the pattern being produced without any filling up of sur- 
faces and entirely in slender tracery.— OutllJie-BldtCh, 
any one of the simple emhroidery-siitehes fit for outline 
embroidery. See crewel-stitch, stem -stitch, rope-stiteh. » Byn. 
Outline, Contour, Profile, Sketch, Deliwation. Outline is, lit- 
erally, the outer or exterior line; luitthewoitl is freely 
used for a reprosoiitation by the prlmdpal or distinguish- 
ing lines. Contour and profile retain this distinctive mean- 
ing of the outside line, the former referring to the boun- 
dary of the whole figure in any position, and ttie latter to 
the boundary of face or figure when seen directly fi-om 
one side, with figurative uses in architecture and survey- 
ing. A sketch fills up the outline to a greater or less degree, 
not oompletvly. but so that a lively idea of the original ob- 
iect or scene is conveyed. Defineatum is rather indefinite, 
but is more than an outline and may ho complete. Out- 
line, sketch, and ddincatwn hear the same relation to one 
another when used to express the representation of a sub- 
ject in words. 

outline (out'lin), v. t. [< outUnr, n.] To draw 
tbe exterior line of; draw in outline; delineate; 
sketch the main features of. 

ontlinear (out-Iin'e-ar), a. [< outline -4 -ar^, 
after linear.] Pertaining to or forming an out- 
line. Imp, Diet, 

OUtlistt (out'list), n. The extreme edge; the 
extremity of the liorder. 

The outlist of Judah fell Into the midst of Dan’s wludo 
cloth. Fuller, Fisgali Sight, II. x. 22. (Davies,) 

outlive (out-liv'), r. I. trans, 1. To live longer 
than; continue to live after the death of; over- 
live; survive. 

The people served the l.<ord all the days of Joshua, and 
all the days of the elders that Joshua. Judges ii. 7. 

This is old age ; but tlieu, thou must outlive 
Thy youth, thy strength, thy beauty. 

MUton, P. L., xl. 688. 

2. To surpass in duration; outlast. 

Not marble, not the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall oullit^ this powerful rhyme. 

Shale., Sonnets, Iv. 

Youth fades ; love droops; the leaves of friendship fall : 
A mother's secret hope outlives them all. 

0. W. Holmes, The Mother’s Secret. 
bSitil Outlive, Survive. Outlive is gcnerallv the stronger, 
carrying something of the idea of surpassing or beating 
another in vitality or hold upon life ; it is tenderer to say 
that one survives than that he outlives his wife or friend. 

n. intrans. To live longer; continue to live. 
Let not this wasp outlive, us both to sting. 

Shak., Tit. And., il. 3. 182. 

OUtliverf (out-liv'6r), n, A survivor. 

Seven they were in all, all aliuo and well in one day, 
six dead in the other ; the ouiliuer becoming a conuert to 
their relifldon. Sandys, Travailes, p. 180. 
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out-lodging (out'loj^ing), n, A lodmng or domi- 
cile beyond usual or ostablished limits ; espe- 
cially, at English universities, a lodging out- 
side the college gates. 

As for out-Utdgings(\i^^ galleries, necessary evils in pop- 
ular diurches), he rather tolerates than approves them. 

Fuller, Holy State, II. xiv. 8. 

outlook (out-luk'), V. t. If. To look out; select. 

Away to the brook, 

All your tackle outlmk. 

Cotton, Angler’s Ballad. 

2. To face or confront bravely; overcome as 
by bolder looks or greater <'-ourage ; hence, in 
general, to overconie. |iii the x)a8B(ige from Shak- 
spere the meaning Is doubtful. It may be ‘ to procure as 
by courage or bold looks (to (’oixpier conquestX’ or ‘to 
look forth In search of,’ ‘seek for,’ or ‘outface.’! 

I drew this gallant hood of war. 

And cull’d these fiery spirits from the world. 

To outlook conquest, and to win renown 
Even in the Jaws of danger and of death. 

Shak., K. .lohn, v. 2. 116. 

’Twill make him more insult to see you fearful. 

Outlook his anger. Fletcher, Wife for a Month, ii. 1. 

Fictions and mormoes, too weak to outlook n, brave glit- 
tering temptation. Hammond, Works, IV. 618. (iMiham.) 

outlook (oiit'lnk), n. 1. The act of looking out 
or watching for any object; vigilant watch: 
as, to be on the outlook for something. — 2. 
The place from which an observer looks out 
or watches for anything; a w^atch-tower ; a 
lookout. — 3. The distance to which, under 
given circumstances, vision extends in search- 
ing or watching ; extent of unobstructed vision ; 
hence, i)ower of foresight ; breadth of view. 

From niagiiauimity, all fear almve ; 

Fnuii nobb'T recompense, above applause; 

Which owes to man's sliort out look nil its charms. 

Young, Night Thoughts, viii. 1164. 

4. That which is j)erceived by the eye on look- 
ing forth ; a view; a scene; hence, that which 
is looked forward to; aiirospect: used literal- 
ly and figuratively. 

’I'ho condensed breath ran in streams down the panes, 
chequering the drenry mit-look of chimney tops and smoke. 

Kingdey, Alton Locke, il. 

OUtlooker (out'luk''t’T), n. One who looks away 
or aside ; oin^ who does not keep an object 
steadily in vi(‘w ; an inconstant person. [Rare. J 

They may bo klnrlo, but not constant, and Loue loues no 
out-l(Htkers. Breton, J^acket of Lotttjrs, i>. 43. (Davies.) 

outlooset (ont'los), n. A way of escape or eva- 
sion. Selden, Tabits-Talk, p. 78. 

outlopef (out'loj)), n. An excursion ; a running 
away. 

Outlopes Bonietiines he doth assny, but very short. 

Florio, tr. of Montaigne, p. 228. (Latham.) 

OUtlopert (out'16'''p6r), n. One who makes an 
excuj’sion ; one wlio rims away. 

Touching any mitlopers of our nation which may happen 
to conn* thither totrallikc, you are not to suffer, hut to ini- 
prison the chlefe ofllccrs. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 173. 

outluster, outlustre (out-lus'ter), r. t. To ex- 
cel or surpass in luster or brightness. Shak., 
0,\unl)eUne, i. 4. 79. 

outlying (out'lFing), «. 1. Eying without or 

beyond the boundary or limit; <‘xternal; extra- 
neims; non-appurtenant; alien. 

The last survey I prop«)He«l of the four owf/z/t/ti/ . . . em- 
pires was that of the Arabians. 

Sir W. Tern lie, Heroic Virtue, § 6, 

2. Tiying at a distance from t h(‘ main body, de- 
sign,' etc.; a])i)nrtenjint, but nol contiguous; 
disconnected; isolated; hence, unrelated; ex- 
trinsic. 

All the outlying pju ts of the Spanish monarchy. 

Addismi. 

For the most iiart we allow only outlying and transient 
clrcninstancM S to inaki* onr oee.aalons. 

Thareau, Walden, p. 146, 

In the outlying possessioiis of either commonwealth 
greater llceneo was all(»wcd. 

E. A. h'reeman, Venice, p. 178. 

OUtman (‘>”t - man'), V. t. 1. To excel in man- 
hood or nmuliness; bo more of a man than; 
outdo as a man. 

In gigantic ages, finding quite other men to outnian and 
outstrip than tin* mite-populace about rne, or, at the best, 
lierc and there a Vulcanello. Carlyle, 

2. To oiitninnber as regards men; have more 
men tlian. 

outmancBuver, outmanoeuvre (out-ma-nti'v^^r 
or -nu'vor), r, t To surpass in manoouvering. 

outmantle (out-man'tl), r. /. To suri>ass in 
dress or ornament. [Bart*.] 

Bo most sublimely g^xai, verliosfly grand, 

And with poetic trappings grace thy prose, 

Till it outmantle all the y>ridc of verso. 

Cowper, Task, v. 680. 
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outmarch (out-mS«rch'), t To march faster 
than ; march so as to leavo behind. 

The horse outmarched the foot. Clarendon. 

outmatch (out-mach'), V. t. To surpass as ri- 
val; bo more than a match for ; vie successfully 
witli; outdo; overmatch. 

In labour the Oxe will out-toUe him, and in subtlitie the 
Fox will out-match him. 

Breton, Dignitie of Man, p. 14. (Daviefi. ) 

OUtmate (out-mat'), v, t To outmatch ; out- 
peer; exceed. 

Since tl o pride of your heart so far outmatee its gen- 
erosity. J. Bautin. 

OUtmeasuret (out-mezh'gr), v. t To exceed in 
measure or extent. 

And outmeamre time itself. 

Sir T. Brotom, Vnlg. Err., v. 18. 

outmost (out'most), a, suptrl, [< out + -mofiL'] 
Furthest outward ; most remote from the mid- 
dle; outermost. See utmost. 
out-moutht (out'mouth), n. A full, sensuous 
mouth. 

A full nether-lip, an outmxmih that makes mine water 
at it. Dryden, Maiden Queen, i. 2. 

OUtmove (out-mov'), V. t. 'Fo advance so as to 
pass in going; go faster than; outgo; exceed 
in quickness. 

My father’s ideas ran on as much faster than the trans- 
lation as the tnuislntion out-wuml my Uncle Toby’s. 

Sterne, 'rristram Shandy, Hi. 89. 

OUtname (out-nam'), V. t. To exceed in name, 
significance, or importance. 

Why, thou hast rais'd up mischief to his height, 

Anu found one to outname thy other faults. 

Beau, and Ft., Maid’s Tragedy, v. 4. 

outness (out'nes), n. 1. The state of being 
out or beyond; separateness. Hence — 2. In 
meUtph., the state of bein^ out of, and distin- 
guishable from, the perceiving mind, and not 
merely from the ego or subject; externality. 

From what we have shewn it is a manifest oonseqiience 
that the ideas of space, outness, and things placed at a dis- 
tance are not, strictly speaking, the object of sight ; they 
are not otherwise porcofved by the eye than by the ear. 
Bp. Berkeley, Essay towards a l^cw Theory of vision, § 46. 

If a man had no other sense than that of smell, and 
musk were the only odorous body, he could have no sense 
oi outness— wo power of distinguishiug between the ex- 
ternal world and himself. 

Huxley and Voutnans, Physiol., § 289. 

OUtuimtt ME. ouimmenj < AH. vtniman, 

< tif, out, + niman, take: see out and nim.] To 
take out; except. 

And tliat ne no man out nyme hy no manere of fraun- 
ohyse. English Guds (E. E. 8.), p. 853. 

OUtnoisC (out-noiz'), r, t. To exceed in noise; 
surpass in uoisinoss. Fuller. 

OUtnomet, pp> [ME., pp. of outnim.'] Taken 
out; excepted; excepting. 

Qui-wrme^ on to the meyros hows, and aii other to the 
hospytal, and the thrydde to the clerkes of the town. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 850. 

out-nook (out'nuk), n. An outlying corner. 
The midst of the Coii-centrlk Orbs, 

Whom iiouer Angle nor mt-iwok disturbs. 
Sylvetder, tr. of Du Hartas’s Weeks, ii., 'rhe (^oluiiines. 

outnumber (out-uum'b6r), v, t. To exceed in 
number. 

The ladies came lii so great a body to the opera that they 
outnumbered the onoiuy. Addison, Spectator. 

out-of-door (out 'pv- dor'), a. Being or done 
out of the house; open-air: as, out-of-door ex- 
ercise. 

out-of-doors (out'pv-dorz'), a. Same as out-of- 
door. 

Her out-qf-doors life was perfect; her in-doors life had 
Its drawbacks. Mrs. Oaskell, Nortli and South, ii. 

out-of-fashion (out'ov-fash'on), a. That is no 
longiu* ill fashion or’accepte^ use ; antiquated, 
liow does he fancy we can dt 
To hear his out-of -fashion wit? 

Swift, Death of Dr. Swift, 
out-of-fashionedt ( out ' pv-f ash^nd), o. Out of 
the fashion ; old-fashioned. [Kare.] 

An old shabby out of fashianed halt 

Fielding, Love in Several Masques, ill. 6. 

out-of-the-way (out'pv-Tne-wa'), a. 1. Ke- 
mote from populous districts; secluded; un- 
frequented: as, a small out-of-the-way 
**Thakohatn, the last place (loil made," so styled from 
Its outlandish, or what a true Sussex man would call out- 
of-the-way situation. 

Sussex Place- Bhymes and Local Proverbs, 
[N. and Q., 6th ser., IX. 402. 
The traveller who begins his iiahnntian studies at Zara 
will perhaps think Dalmatia is not so strange and 
Uis-way a land as he had fancied before going thither. 

E. A. Freeman, \^nioe, p. 128. 

2. Not easily found or observed; apart from 
what one ordinarily meets with or readily sees. 
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It is probable that the earthwomis plant many of the ash 
and sycamore trees that we see perched in out-of-the-way 
comers. Nature, XXX. 67. 

3. Unusual; uncommon. 

It was impossible for a patient of the most oubqf-the-way 
colour not to find a nose to match it. 

Addison and Steele, TaUer, No. 260. 

4. Departing from the proper path; hence, im- 
proper; unbecoming; not the thing. [Colloq.] 

out-oven (out'uv^nh n. See oven, 
out-over (out-6' v6r), adv. At a distance : op- 
posed to in-over, [Scotch.] 
outpace (out-pas'), v, I, tram. To outwalk or 
outrun; leave behind. 

Arion’s speed could not outpaee thee. 

Chapman, Iliad, xxiii. 

You are walking with a tall varlet, whose strides outpace 
yours to lassitude. Lamb, Old and New Schoolmaster. 

II. intrans. To pace out; pass or go out. 
Richardson, 

The number cannot from my minde ouJbpatw. 

Oasooigne, Voyage to Holland, an. 1572. 

outparagon (out-par'a-gon), v, t. To surpass 
ill excellence. 

A heroine of untold wealth, and a hero who outparagons 
the Admirable Crichton. The Academy, No. 892, p. 892. 

outparamour (out-par'a-m6r), v, t. To exceed 
in number of paramours or mistresses. 

Wine loved I deeply, dice dearly ; and in woman out- 
paramoured the Turk. Shab., Lear, iii. 4. 94. 

out-parish (out'par^isb), n, A rural parish, as 
distinguished from an urban or a burghal par- 
ish ; also, a pariah lying outside of sotuo place 
of more oonse(ihenco. 

There died of the plague this last week thirteen ; where- 
of ten in six out-parishes, and three in two parishes with- 
out the walls. Court and Times tf Charles I., II. 104. 

OUtpart (out'pfirt), n. A part remote from the 
center or mam part. 

In hope to hew out of his bole 
The feirifs, or out-parts of a wheel that cumpasse in the 
whole, 

To servo some goodly chariot. Chapman, Iliad, iv. 

The day before, tills massacre began in the out-parts of 
the country round about, and continued two days. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 199. 

out-partert (out'par^t6r), n. In old lawy a cat- 
tle-stealer. Cowell, 
outpass, V, t. To surpass. Minsheu. 
outpassion (out-pash’ on), v, t. To surpass in 
passionateness ; exceed or go beyond in passion. 
[Hare.] 

He fain had calcined all Northumbria 
To one black ash, but that thy patriot mssion, 
Biding with our great Council against Tostig, 
Out-passion'd his. Tennyson, Harold, iii. 1. 

out-patient (out'pa^shent), n, A patient not 
rosidiug in a bospital^’Wt receiving medical 
advice, etc., from the institution. 

OUtpeert (out-per'), v, t. To outmatch ; oiitmate ; 
surpass; excel. Shak,, Gymbeline, iii. 6. 86. 
out-penuoner (out'pen^shqn-6r), n, A non- 
resident pensioner, as of Chelsea or Greenwich 
ho.spital. 

out-picket (out'pik^et), n, MiHt,j an advanced 
picket. 

outplay (out-pla'), V. t. To play better than ; 
outmanojuver ; outdo. 

Surely ’twill no dishonour be, if I 
Deign to outplay him in his own sly part. 

J. BeamnmU, Psyche, i. 86. 

outpoint (out-point'), V, t. To sail closer to the 
wind than (another vessel). 

This style of yacht has practically no leeway, and would 
outjwint auy water boat. Tribune Book of Sports, p. 470. 

outpoise (out-poiz'), V, t. To outweigh. 

I know the first would much out-poise the other. 

Howell, letters, I. v. 11. 

OUtporch (out 'porch), n. An entrance ; a vesti- 
bufo. 

Some OUtporch of the church. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., iL 

outport (out'port), n. A port at some distance 
from the seat of trade or from the chief custom- 
house : distinguished from close port, Simmmds. 

Wine landed in an outport, and oftwwords brought to the 
port of London by oertlnoate. 

S. DoweU, Taxes in England, 11. 19. 

OUtoost (out 'post), n, 1. A post or station out- 
side of the limits of a camp, or at a distance 
from the main b©dy of an army; often used 
figuratively. 

Louts the Fourteenth was carrying the outpoets of his 
ooDBolidated monarchy for into Germany. 

Tieknor, Span, lit, I. 417. 
The castle alone in the landscape lay, 

Like on outeoit of winter, dull and gray. 

Lowell, The Viidou of Sfr LountM, L 2. 
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2. The soldier or soldiers placed at such post 
or station. 

outpour (out-por'), V. t. To pour out; send forth 
in a stream; effuse. 

He look’d, and saw what numbers numberless 
The city gates outpovFd, MiUon, P, R., ilL 81L 

outpour (out'por), n, [< outpour, v.] An out- 
pouring ; an outflow. 

OUtpourag (out'por^ing), n, A pouring out; 
outflow; effusion. 

Selden's Table-Talk is the sj^ntaneous incidental out 
pouring of an overflowing mind. 

Int. to Selden's Table-Talk (ed. ArberX p. 10. 

OUtpower (out-pou'6r), V, t. To surpass in 
power; overpower. 

In the Saxon Heptarchy there was generally one wh( 
out-powered all the rest 

Fuller, Ch. Hist, II. iii. 41. {Davies. 

Myriads of men, . . . out-powering by numbers all op 
position. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Ixxxvli 

OUtpray (out-pra'), v, t, 1. To go beyond oi 
surpass in prayer; excel in sincerity or fervoi 
of prayer or supplication. 

Meantime he sadly suffers in their grief, 

Ontweeps an hermit, and outprays a saint 

Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st 261 

2. To surpass or excel as prayer. 

Our prayers do out-pray his ; then let them have 
That mercy which true prayer ought to have. 

Sluik., Rich. II., v. S. 109 

OUtprize (out-priz'), v, t. To exceed in valm 
or estimated worth. 

Either your unparagoned mistress is dead, or sho *s out 
prized by a trifle. Shak., CymbeUne, i. 4. 88 

out-putt (out-put'), V, t, [< ME. outputten ; < ou 
-f- To put out; exclude. 

Be the askere out-puUe for euere. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.X p. 862 

output (out'put), n, [< out-put, V.] The quan 
tity of material put out or produced within i 
specified time, as coal from a pit or iron fron 
a furnace, etc. ; in general, production; amoun 
or rate of production. 

In England the system of subdivision is carried out ver 
thoroughly and minutely, and with great results as to otu 
put., but under it the all-mund woikman is disappearing 
Nineteenth Century, xX. 6^ 

A writer in the "Saturday Review” computed not loni 
ago that the yearly output of novels in this country [Kng 
land] is about eight hundred. Contemporary Rev, , LI. 172 

outputterf (out/pfit'''^r), n. In old law, one whi 
set watches for tho robbing of any manor-house 
Cowell, 

OUtquarterB(out'kw&r"t6rz), n,pl, Milit,,q\uir 
ters away from the headquarters. 

A dragoon regiment, one of whose outauarters was at th 
barracks. Warren 

OUtrace (out-ras'), v, t. To race or move faste 
than; outstrip. 

It [the bird] rests upon the air, subdues it, outraees it. 

Buskin, Queen of the Air, 6 

outrage^ (out'raj), w. [< ME. outrage, owtrage 
vwterage, outtrdge, < OF. outrage, outraige, ouli 
rage, F. outrage = Pr. outraUfe, oltratge = Sp 
Pg. ulirc^e = It. oltraggio (MTL. ultragium), ex 
cesH, extravagance, insolence, outrage, < oltn 
F. outre, < L. ultra, beyond; see ultra.'] If. ^ 
passing beyond bounds; a thing or act no 
within establishod or reasonable limits ; in gen 
eral, excess; extravagance; luxury. 

They ne wore nat forpampred with owtrage. 

Chaucer, Former Age, 1. f. 
Quod Glotenie, " he is but folle & boone, 

Ho loueth more mesure than outrage** 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E, T. S.X p. 74 
Thet same get wold vp be take and vsyd, 

And all the costlew owtrage refused. 

Oedeve (E. E. T. B., extra ser., VllI.X L lOi 
With equall measure she did moderate 
The strong extremities of their outrage. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. ii. 8i 

2. Violence ; a violent act ; violent injury. 

Yet saugh I woodnesse laughyng, on his rage^ 
Armed complcint, outhees, and flers out-rage. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 115^ 
Laste the hye emperour for his outrage 
Gome and destruye all hys loud. 

Bob. of GloueeMer, p. 4' 

Tho ecstasy hath so much overborne her that my daugt 
ter is sometime afeard she will do a desperate outrage t 
herself. Shak., Much Ado, ii 8. 151 

8. Gross insult or injury ; infamous wrong; an 
dacious and especially violent infraction of lai 
and order ; atrocious or barbarous ill treatment 
wanton, indecent, or immoral violence, or a: 
act of wanton mischief or violence, espeoiall, 
against the person. 

Provided that you do no outrages 
On silly women, or poor passengers. 

.SAat.,T. G.ofV.,tv. 1.71 
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Where the noiie 

Of riot escendi ebore their loftiest towers, 

And injury, and wOmg^, MUUm, P. L., i. 500. 
AgraiUa outrage, see n^rton. agyn. 3. insult, in- 
^i^anU/y, etc. See affironL 

outrage^ (out'rfijx O. [< MB. outretgm, < OF. ouU 
ragery oultrager, F. outrager = Sp. Pg. ultrajar 
as It. oltrtwgiaret outrage j from the noun.] I, 
tram* 1. To attack; do violence^ especially ex- 
treme wrong or violence, to ; wrong heinously; 
maltreat. 

Base and insolent minds' mitraffe men when they have 
hopes of doing it without a return. Bp, Atterbury. 

2. To assault violently or brutally; commit a 
barbarous attack upon; especially, to violate; 
ravish. 

Ah heavens ! that doe this hideous act behold, 

And heavenly virgin thus outrsiged see. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. vl. 6. 
An outragsd maiden sprang into the hall, 

Crying on help. Tennyson, Holy Qrail. 

3. To transgress shamefully; infringe auda- 
ciously upon; break through, violate, or offend 
against atrociously or flaOTantly; act in utter 
or shameless disregard of the authority, obli- 
gation, or claims of. 

This interview ofUtrages all decency ; she forgets her 
modesty, and betrays her virtue, by giving too long an 
audience. Broome. 

It is perUoUB for any government to ovirage the public 
opinion. 

MoMiday, Conversation between Cowley and Milton. 
Wherever outraged Nature 
Asks word or action brave. 

WAitticr, The Hero. 

g flyi L 1. See affront, n. 

n.t intram. To be excessive; commit ex- 
cesses or extravagances ; wanton; run riot; act 
without self-restraint or outrageously. 

Three or four great ones in court will outrage in apparel, 
huge hose, monstrous hatf^ and garisli colours. Aseham, 

OUtrage^t, a. [< ME. outrage^ owtrage; from 
the verb.] 1. Unreasonable; violent; mad. 

Alas ! whi haue y ben outrage. 

And serued the feend that was thi foo? 

PolUioal Poems, etc. (ed. Furnlvall), p. 176. 

2. Extraordinary; unexampled; unusual; sur- 
prising; extravagant. 

An outtrage awenture of Arthureg wondereg. 

Sir Qawayne and the Oreen Knight (E. £. T S.), 1. 29. 

outrage^ (out-raj'), v. t. [< out + rage.] To 
exceed in raging ; rage beyond or more than. 
Young. 

OUtragel^, adv. [< outrage^ + -lg^.] Superflu- 
ously. Mampole. 

OUtragenesst, n. [ME. outer agones; < outraged, 
a., + Excess; extravagance. Oath. 

Ang. 

outrageous (out-ra'jus), a. [< ME. outrageous, 
outragious, < OF. outragem, outraigeus, oultra- 
geuSjY. outrageux (= Pr. oltratgos, oltrajos = 
Sp. Pg. ultrajoso = It. oUraggioso), < outrage, 
outrage : see outrage^,] If. Extravagant ; ex- 
traordinary; unusual. 

Eche man complayned of his losse and harme, that was 
right greto and outragiouse. Merlin (£. E. T. 8.)^ Hi. 647. 

There bo .iiij. rowes or range of pylers thrughout ye 
church, of ye fynest marble yt may be, not onely ineruay- 
lous for ye nombre, but for ye outraguous gretnes, length, 
and fayrenes ihorof. Sir R. Guylfome, Pylgrymage, p. 86. 

2. Immoderate; excessive; unrestrained; vio- 
lent; furious. 

But though attempre weplng be graunted, outrageous 
weping certes is defended. Chaucer, Tale of Melibcus. 

The states of (Christendom, 

Moved with remorse of these outrageous broils, 

Have earnestly implored a general peace 
Betwixt our nation and the aspiring French. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VL, v. 4. 97. 
Immediate in a flame. 

But soon obscured with smoke, all heaven appear'd, 

From those deep-throated engines belch'd, whose roar 

Embowel'd with outrageous noise the air. 

Milton, P. L., Vi. 687. 

His zeal for a good author is indeed outrageous, and 
* * ‘ y board 


breaks down every fence and partition, every f 


1 and 


plank, that atanda within the expression of his applause. 

Adaison, Spectator, No. 286. 
What makes you impatient of Sir Peter's temper, and 
outrageous at his suspicions?— why. the consciousness of 
your Innocence. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 3. 

3. Atrocious ; flagrantly contrary to or regard- 
less of authority, law, order, morality, or de- 
cency. 

Think not, although in writing I preferr’d 
The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes. 

That therefore I have forged. _ 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iU. 1. 11. 

Oaimht in a burst of unexpected storm. 

And pelted with epithets. . _ 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
“•Syn. 8., Exorbitant, extravagant.— 8. Wicked, Heinous, 
•tc* <ste airoefousX mid, frantic, villainooi. 
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outrageo^y (out-ra'jus-li). adv. 1. To an 
extrao^inary or unexampled extent or degree ; 
excessively ; extravagantly ; unrestrainedly ; 
hence, violently; furiously; madly; irration- 
ally. 

For ther blforii ho stal but curtolsly, 

But now he was a thcef wOrageomy. 

Chaucer, Keove’s Tale, L 7a 

And munday all Day and all nyght it blew oictrageowsly. 

TorkingUm, Diarie of Eng. Travwl, p. 60. 

There being nothing so extravagant and outrageously 
wild which a naind once infected with atheistical sottlsh- 
ness and disbelief will not rather greedily swallow down 
than admit a Deity. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 106. 
2. With shamcloBs disregard of authority, or- 
der, morality, decency, or humanity ; atrocious- 
ly; audaciously; flagrantly; barbarously. 

And sawe how outrammudg they had slayrie the bayly 
he thought the mater aiiuldo be yiicll at length. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. cccl. 

Lo, tliy furious foes now swell, 

And storm outrageously. Milton, Pa. Ixxxiii. 2. 

OUtrageOQSness (out-ra'jus-nes), n. The state 
or character of being outrageous. 

outrager (out'ra-j^r), n. Guo who outrages or 
violates ; a flagrant violator. 

All outrager of all laws an<l social duties. 

//. Spencer, Sociology, p. 208. 

outraiet, r. A variant of oulray^. 

OUtrake (out'rak), n. 1. An expedition or 
foray. — 2. A free passage for sheep from in- 
closed pastures into open grounds or common 
lands. Brockett. [Scotch and North. Eng.] 

OUtrahee (out'rans; F.proii. o-trons'), n. [For- 
merly also uttraunec; < OF. outranev, oultrance, 
F. outrance (= Pr. ultran::u =; It. oUratiza), < 
outre, < L. ultra, beyond: see ultra. Cf. out- 
rage^.] The last extremity, it is obsolete as an 
English word : but it occurs as French in the phrase d 
outrance, to the extreme ; to the end ; especially, In refer- 
ence to a combat, until ilie complete dcieat of one of the 
contestants ; hence, to the death : a terai dtudved from 
the practice in Justs and tournament) of breaking a flxed 
number of lances, striking a flxed number of sword-blows, 
and the like, from which custom the combat d outrance 
was to be distinguished. 

By reason that on both parts they were so stiflely set to 
fight to the outrance. 

Holland, tr. of Ammlaniis Marcellhtus (1609). {Nares.) 

Lei us tight at oltrance. 

Fragment an Interlude (Child’s Ballads, V. 429). 

outrange (out-ranj'), v. t. Naut., to outsail; 
sail ahead of; raiigt^ by or past. 

outrank (out-rankO, v. t. To excel in rank or 
precedence ; be 8U}>erior in rank to. 

OUtrayH (on t-ra'), V. [< ME. outrayen, out- 
raien, owtrmjen, owterayrn, owttraycn, appar. < 
OF. outrer, oultrer (pj). outre), go beyond, pass 
beyond, surpass, etc., < outre, beyond, s L. 
ultt'u, b^oiid: see ultra. Cf. outrd and ouU 
ragfA, v.] I. intraus. 1. To go beyond limits; 
advance as in invasion or attack ; spread out. 

All the time the groat AilacideB 
Was conversant in arms, your foes durst not afoot address 
Without their posts, so much they fear’d his lance that all 
contmll’d, 

And now they out-ray to your fleet. 

Chajnmn, Iliad, v. 798. {Davies.) 

2. To pass beyond usual, established, or ra- 
tional limits ; hence, to be extravagant or mad. 

Thus his techiiig outrages. York Plays, p. 323. 

This warne I yow, that ye nat sodoynly 

Out of yourself for no wo shoulde outraye. 

Chaucer, (’lerk’s Tale, L 587. 

n. trans. To go beyond; suri)a88; overcome; 
defeat. 

“What knyghte is yender," quod he, “canno ye roe saye? 
That 111 the feld outrayth eiierychoiie." 

Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2426. 

The cause why Deniostenes so famously is brutid 

Onely procodid for that he did outran 

Eschines. Skelton, Oarland of Laurel, 1. 156. 

OUtray^ (out-ra'), v. i. [< out + ray^.] To 
radiate forth; flash out, as a ray. 

Therefore man's soul from Ood’s own life outrag'd. 

Dr. H. More, Psychathanasia, III. H. 22. 

OUtr4 (8-tra'), a. [F., pp. of outrer, go beyond, 
run through, < outre, beyond: see outray^.] 
Passing the bounds of what is usual and proper, 
or conventionally correct; extravagantly odd 
or peculiar; fantastically or preposterously ex- 
aggerated. 

Such outr^ characters as militiamen themselves would 
Join in ridiculing. W. Cooke, Foote, I. 67. 

Olltroftch (out-reoh'), t?. 1. trans, 1. To reach 
or extend beyond. 

went to make an ambitious tower to outreach the 
clouds. Irr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 665. 

2. To cheat; overreach. 


mitrlggar 

The man 

Of cunning is outrsach'd; we must be safe. 

Ford, X^erkin Warbeck, iv. 4. 

n. intrans. To reach out; be extended or 
proffered. 

Love outreacking unto all (lod’s creatures. 

Whittier, Bememhranoe of Joseph Stuxge. 

OUtreason (out-re'zn), v. t. To excel or sur- 
pass in reasoning. 

Able to cope with the .lewish Sanhedrim, to baffle their 
profoundest Kabbics, and to outreason the very Athenians. 

South, Senuons, Vll. ii. 

OUtreckon (oiit-r(*k ' n ) , r . t. To exceed in reck- 
oning or computation. 

A power that can preserve us after ashes. 

And 'make the munes uf men ovA-reckon ages. 

Fletcher, Valentinian, 1. 1. 

outrecuidancet (F. pron. o-lr-kw e-dohs' ), n. [F. 

(= It. oltracotama, oltracuilanz'a), < outre, be- 
yond, 4- OF. cuidcr = It. cMitare, think, < L. cogi- 
tare, think: see cogitate.] Gvc^rweeniiig pre- 
sumption ; arrogant or insulting conduct. 

Some think, my lord, it hath given you addition of pride 
and outreeuidanee. Chapman, Monsieur D’Olivo, Iv. 1. 

It is a strange outrecuidance : your humour too much 
redoiindeth. B, Jons<m, Clyuthia’s Revels, v. 2. 

OUtredden (out-red'n), v. t. To surjiass in red- 
ness: be or grow rodder than. Tennyson, Death 
of Wellington, viii. 

OUtredet, r. t. [ME., < out + redfA.] Same as 
atrede. 

OUtreign (out-ran'), V. t. To reign longer than; 
reign through the whole of (a period of time). 
Spenser, F. Q., 11. x. 45. 

OUtrelyf, o4v. An obsolete form of utterly. 

OUtremerf (fi-tr-mar'), n. [F., ultramarine, < 
outre (< Ii. ultra), beyond, + mer (< L. mare), 
sea. Cf. uliramariue.] Ultramarine blue. 

OUtrennet, V. An obsolete variant of outrun, 

OUtrick (out'rik), It. A rick or heap of hay or 
of corn in the open air. Pennant. 

outride (out-rid'), v. r< ME. ontryden; < out + 
ride.] I, intrans. 1. To ride out. — 2. To ride 
before or beside a carriage as attendant; be an 
outrider. 

II, trans. To i)asH in riding; ride faster than. 

My lord, Sir .lohn rmfrevile turn'd mo back 
With Joyful tidings ; and, being bettor horsod, 

Oul-rode mo. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 1. 1. 86. 

For this advantage ago from youth has won, 

As not to be outridden, though outrun. 

Drgden, i'al. and Arc., Hi. 868. 

outride (out 'rid), w. [< outride, v.] A riding i;| 
out ; an excursioti ; uIho, a place for riding. J 

Your province Is the t«)wn ; leave me a small out-ride In * 
the country, and 1 shall he uonteni. 

Somerville, To Mr. Hogarth. 

outrider (out'ri"der), n. [< ME. outrider; < 
outride -f -<u C] One who rides out or forth. 
Speeifleally — (a1) A summoner whose oflice it was to clto 
men before the shcrift. (6t) A immk whose special duty It 
was tr> visit outlying or distant manors. 

Here pelure and palfrayes pouro menno lyflodc. 

And religious out-ryders reehised in here cloistres. 

Piers Plomnan (("), v. 116. 

(c) A person (ui horseback, especially a servant, who pro 
cedes or accompanies a canluge. 

Then came the out rider for (he royal carriage, and then 
the Prince of Wales’ carriage 

7’. C Crawford, Kiiglish Life, p. 80. 

(dt) One who is in the habit of riding out tor pleasure. 

A monk ther was, u fall foi- (he mulstrie, 

An out-rydere, tiint loved veneryc |hunting^|. 

Chanerr, (Jen. J’rol. to C. T., 1, 106, 

(e) A highwayman. ( I’rov. Fug. | 

I fear thou art souu- outrider, that lives by taking of 
purses here oil liassd’H Heath 

Ueywood, I Kdw. IV. (Works, ed. I’earaoti, I. 48). 

outrigger (ont'rig'’'i*rL tt. 1. Nani. : {a) A spar 
riggeiroul f'roui ii sliip^H top or crosstroes, to 
Bproail the brcuNl-bjickstays. (/>) Any boom 
rigged out from u, nhip’s side to hang boats by. 

(c) A licavy spar or strong beam of wood placed 
across a sli ill's deck, lashed securely to both 
sicles of tlie ship, and having tackles from its xiro- 
jectiug ends to the masthead, to assist in secur- 
ing tli(‘ mast while the ship is hove down, (d) 

Any sjiar thrust out to help to give a lead to a 
jnirchase or lo extend a sail. — 2. An iron bracket 
fixed to thc3 outside of a boat and caiTying a 
rowlock at its extremity, designed to increase 
t))(5 leverage of the oar. Hence — 3. Alight 
boat ]>rovi(ied with sucli apparatus. 

LiKiking at the river, we And the introduction of the 
outrujger, a vessel which Leecli represents as highly un- 
popular with short gentlemen requiring a “Imat for an 
hour." FortnighUy Rev., N. S., XL. 54. 

4. A frame rigged out from the side of ca- 
noes in the islands of the Indian and Paciflo 




outrigger 

oceans, to form a counterpoise and prevent the 
boat from upsetting. Such outrlgffcni are eometimet 
placed ou both Bides of the boat, sometimes only on one 



Caiwic with Outrigger. 


Bide. They generally consist of two spars, rigged out one 
from each end of the canoe, with a canoe<shai>od block of 
wood or bamboo connecting their outer ends. 

5. In much, : (a) A pulley or wheel extended 
outside of tlie general frame of a mach in e . (h) 
The lib of a crane, or a joist projecting from a 
building to support a hoisting- tackle. —6. Hee 
the quotation. 

trap:jopof (sc. tiriroc), a horso which draws by the side of 
the r^ular mir an ovtrvjffer 

lAddm and £nglish-(ireek Lexicon, under nopiiopoc. 

outrigger-hoist (out'rig-6r-hoist), n, A hoist- 
ing-apparatus in guide-posts riggc'd out from 
an outer wall, as distinguished from a hatch- 
way-hoist. K, H, Knight. 

outright (out-rit'), miv. [< ME. outrighty ouU 
rygte; < out + right, 1. Straight on; 

Tight onward j diriuitly; hence, at once; im- 
mediately ; without delay. 

A reuer of the tnuu* thor ran oitf-ryjte. 

AUUfrativr Poenm (ed. Morris), i. 10B7. 

When these wretches had the ropes about their necks, 
the fUnt was to be pardoned, the last hanged outright. 

Arindhnot. 

2, To the full extent; completely; entirely; 
altogether; without reservation: as, to settle 
a bargain outright. 

Within a why to after (as he that is falling is soono 
ut ouor) the frere made the f(»ole madde outright, and 
roughte hltii bly iidficlde dowiie into the diepest douiigoon 
of that deuolish heresy. Sir T. More, Work^ p. 483. 

Nay, Eleanor, then must 1 chide outright: 
pTMumptuouB dame, ill-nurtured Eleanor. 

Shdk., 2 Hen. VI., L 2. 41. 

When I had store of money. 

1 simper'd sometime, and siMtke wondrous wise. 

But never laugli'd outright. 

Beau, and FI., Honest Man's Fortune, v. 1. 
A lie that Is all a lie may be met and fought with outright. 

Tennymn, The Orandmother. 

The relations between author and publisher are simnly 
those between principal and agent, or, where an author 
tells outfight, between buyer and seller. The Authm, 1. 52. 

outrival (out-ri'val), v, t. To surpass; excel. 

Having tried to outrimt one another upon that subject. 

AddUon, Guardian, No. 138. 

OUtrivot (out-riv'), V. t. To tear apart or sever 
forcibly or violently, lip. Hally Satires, IV, 

OUtroad (out'rod), n. [Form(*rly also outrode; 
< out -4- road; cf. inroad. 2 An excursion, ex- 
pedition, or foray: opposed to inroad. 

That issuing out they might make nutroads upon the 
ways of Juden, as the king had commanded him. 

1 Mac. XV. 41. 

But as for Africko, ever since the beginning of Valen- 
tinion his ralgne it was all in combustion thnmgh the 
outrage of barbarous enemies, wholly set upon slaughtisr 
and spoile, that they made by bold and adventurous out- 
rodee. 

Holland, tr. of Ammlanus Marcollinus (lOOO). (Fares.) 

OUtroar (out-ror'), v. t. To exceed in roaring. 

O, that I were 

Upon the hill of Basan, to tndroar 

The horned herd ! Shak., A. and ill. 13. 127. 

outromance (out--ro-man8')» t. To exceed 
in romantic character. 

Their real sufferings outrotnanoed the fictions of many 
errant adventurers. Fuller. 

OUtroom (out'rbm), n. A chamber on the eon- 
fines of a house ; an outlying or remote apart- 
ment. 

Some out-romn or corner of the dining-chamber. 

B. Jomon, Poetaster, ii. 1. 

OUtropet, w. [< out 4* ropd^y roup.’l Sale by 
auction; outcry. 

As at common outropee, when hnusholds-stuffe Is to bee 
soldo, they cry. Who gives inorc’^ 

Dekker, l)ea<i Teamie (lfl08). (Fares.) 

Vendre d Vencant, to sell by portsalc or outrope, Cotgrave. 

outrun ^mt-run' ), v. [< ME. ouirennen ; < out + 
run.] I, trans. 1. To run past or beyond ; run 
further or more swiftly than ; overcome in run- 
ning or racing; leave behind, as by superior 
speed; hence, to surpass in competition; out- 
rival; get the bettor of. 

So they ran both together, and the other disciple did 
outrun Peter, and came first to the sepulohre. J ohn xx. 4. 
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My Imagination o/ut^nm all yon eon say. . 

8Me, Tender Huaband, Iv. 1. 

2. To run so as to escape; escape by or as by 
running; hence, to elnae. 

If these men have defeated the law and outrun native 
punishment, though they can ouUtrip men, they have no 
wings to fly from God. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 17«. 

8. To pass beyond the bounds of ; exceed: as, 
to allow zeal to outrun discretion. 

'J'hose who formerly had outrunnethe canons with their 
additional coiiformitie (coremonizing more than was en- 
joyned) now would make the canons come up to them. 

Fuller, Ch. Hist, XI. ill. 14. 
A boy whose tongue outruns his knowledge. 

M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 
To outrun the oonstable. »ee eonetaUe. 

II. intrans. To run out. 

When the whale has been harpooned, the first order given 
iB ** Btern aU ! “ to clear the boat from the whale, and the 
next is “ Wet line 1" to prevent the friction from the out- 
running line. Fisheries of U.S., V. ii. 2«5. 

OUt-rUUnerf (out'run^6r), n. That which runs 
or flows fortli from a stream; a side channel or* 
overflow. 

In some out-runner of the river, where the streams run 
not strongly. W. Lauson (Arbi's Eng. Garner, 1. 194). 

OUtrush (out-rush'), V. i. To rush or issue out 
rapidly or forcibly. Garth, tr. of Ovid^s Meta- 
morph., xiv. 

OUtrush (out'rush), ». A gushing or rushing 
out ; an outflow. 

outsail (out- sal'), n. t. To sail faster than ; 
leave behind in sailing. 

She may spare me her misen, and her bonnets, strike 
her main petticoat^ and yet outsail me. 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, i. 1. 

out-sale (out'sal), n. A public sale ; an auction. 

(To) make away the inheritance of God’s holy tribe in an 
outsale? 'Tis an nnthrifty sin. 

Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, 1. 206. (Dames.) 

OUtscapet (out'skap), n,. A way or opportunity 
to escape ; escape. 

He will never leave you, but in the midst of temptation 
will give you an oidscape. 

J. Bradford, Letters (l^rkcr Soc., 1853), II. 186. 

outscold (out-skold'), V. t. To surpass in scold- 
ing. 

We grant thou const outseold us ; fare thee well. 

Shak., K. John, v. 2. 160. 

OUtSCOrn (out-sk6m'), V. t. To overcome by 
haughty disregard; defy; despise. 

Beta. I know you. Where 's the king 'I 
(tent. Contending with the 11*011131 element ; . . . 
Strives in his little world of man to out-scorn 
The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain. 

Shak., Lear, lil. 1. 10. 

OUtscouring (out'skour^ing), u. Substance 
washed or scoured out. 

outsell (out-sel'), V. i. If. To exceed in value 
or worth ; excel. 

Her pretty action did outsell her gift. 

And yet enrich d it too. 

Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 4. 102. 

2, To exceed in amount of sales ; sell better or 
more than. 

Take notice, slie has my commission 

To add thorn in the next edition ; 

They may out-i^U a better thing ; 

.So hall(M), lioys ; God save the King ! 

Sw\ft, Furniture of a Woman’s Mind. 

3. To sell for more than. 

He had his presses for 'cm, and his wines 
Were lield the best, and outsold other men’s. 

Fletcher (and another). Noble Gentleman, ii. 1. 

So good the grain growing here, that it others 

some pence in the bushel. 

Fuller, Worthies, Cambridgeshire, 1. 221. 

OUtsendt (out-send'), V. t. [< ME. outsenden; < 
out + send.] To send out or forth. 

What ! doth the Sun his rayes that he out sends 
Smother or choke? 

Dr. H. More, Psychathanasia, III. ii. 42. 

OUtsendingt (out' sen ^ ding), n. A message 
abroad ; a thing sent ont. 

The sea being open vnto him, his outsendings might bee 
without view or noting. 

Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 122. (Davies.) 

OUtsentry (out'sen^tri), n . ; pl.outsentries (-triz). 
Miltf., a sentry placed considerably in advance ; 
a sentry who guards the approach to a place at 
a distance in advance of it; a picket. 

out-servant (out's^ir^vant), n. A servant who 
does outside work. 

Perhaps one of the outservants had, through malice, ao- 
oident, or carelessness, flung in the stone. 

Swift, Directions to Servants (Chamber-maid). 

outset (out'set), n. A setting out; beginning; 
start. 

This Is no pleasant prospect at the outset of a political 
Journey. Burke. 
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He had airested himself In Hie very outset. 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 828. 

OUtsetter (out'set^^ir), n. An emigrant. Salli- 
well. [Prov. £ng.] 

OUtsettmg (out'set^ing), n. A beginning ; start ; 
outset. 

Giving little fortunes to young maidens in marriage with 
honest men of their own degree, who might, from such au 
outsetling, begin the world, as it is called with some hope 
of success. 

Bichardaon, Sir Chaiies Grandison, III. 1& (Davies.) 

OUtsettiug (out'set^ing), a. Setting outward or 
off-shore; (irawing or tending away from the 
land. 

A strong outeetUng tide. 

Qualtrough, Boat Sailer’s Manual, p. 220. 

OUtsettlement (out'sot^l-ment), n. A settle- 
ment away from the main settlement. 

OUtsettler (out'set^^l6r), n. One who settles at 
a distance from the main body. 

outshine (out-shin'), v. I. intrans. To shine out 
or forth; emit beams or luster. 

Bright, outshining beams. Shak., Aich. III., 1. 8. 268. 

n.. tram. To shine more brightly than; sur- 
pass in brilliancy^ or luster ; hence, to be more 
illustrious, beautiful, witty, etc., than ; sm^ass 
in some good quality. 

And all their tops bright glistening with gold, 

That seemed to outshine the dimmed skye. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. lx. 21. 

I am a queen, a godesse, I know not what, 

And no constellatkin in all Heaven, but I outshine it. 

Fletcher, Huniurous Lieutenant, iv. 1. 
High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, . . . 

’ Satan exalted sat. Milton, P. L., ii. 2. 

Homer does not only outshine all other Poets in the Va- 
riety, but also in the Novelty of his Characters. 

Addimn, Spectator, No. 273. 

outshoot (out-shfit'), V. t. 1. To surpass or ex- 
cel in shooting. 

Johnny Cock out-shot a’ the foresters. 

Johnny Cock (Child s Jiallads, VI. 244). 

2. To shoot beyond; overshoot. 

You see how too much wisdom evermore 

Outshoots the truth. Chapman, All Fools, iv. 1. 

Men are resolved never to outshoot their forefathers’ 
mark. Norris. 

outsbot (out'shot), n. A projection ; the pro- 
jecting part of a building. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

There was connected with this chamber, and opening 
into it, u small mdshot, or projecting part of the building, 
occupied by a little sleeping apartment. 

Scott, Monastery, xxviil. 

OUtsbots (out'shots), n. pi. [See def.] In the 
manufacture of paper, the second cjuality of 
white paper-rags : so called from the fact that, 
in sorting the stock, the second-quality rags 
are sorted or ‘‘shot out” into a heap by them- 
selves. [Eng.] 

OUtsbowf (out-sho'), r, t. To present publicly ; 
exhibit openly. 

He hi light to see another sunne below, 

Ne dni'st again his ilorio face outshow, 

Englafvd's Helicon (1614X (Fares.) 

outside ^ui'sid or out-sid'), n. and a. out 4 
.w/el. J 1 . n. 1 . The part or place that lies with- 
out or beyond an inclosure, barrier, or inclosing 
line or surface of any kind, as opposed to the 
inside, or the part or place that lies within. 

And behold a wall on tlie outside of the house round 
about. Ezek. xl. 5. 

I throw open the door of my chamber, and found the- 
family standing on the outside. Spectator. 

2. One who or that which is without; particu- 
larly, a passenger on. the outside of a coach or 
carriage. [Colloq.] 

There was a good coach dinner, of which the box, the 
four front mitsides, the one inside, Nicholas, the good-tem- 
pered man, and Mr. Squoers partook. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, v. 

3. The external part of a thing; the outer sur- 
face ; the exterior. 

Show the Inside of your purse to the outside of his hand, 
and no more ado. Shak., W. T., Iv. 4. 884. 

Men that look no farther than their outsides think health 
an appurteuanoe unto life. 

Sir T. Brotvne, Beligio Medici, 1. 44. 

Gourteoualy give me credit for a little more wisdom than 
appears upon my outside. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, L 6. 

4. External aspect or garb; that which merely 
strikes the eye; appearance. 

0, what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! 

Shak., M. of V., i. 8. 104. 

Trusting our hopeful gentry unto pedants, 

Fellows of outside, and mere bark. 

B. Jtmton, Vedpone^ ii. l. 



outside 

5f. One who or that which possesses a fair 
exterior, but lacks genuine underlying excel- 
lences; a mere hypocrite or a vain show. 

The rest are **hypocritea, ambidexters." outirides, so 
many tiirnitig plotoi’CH, a lion on the one side, a lamb on 
the other. Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Header, p. 89. 

6. An externality; an outward form; a mere 
formality. 

Christians degenerated apace into outgides, as days and 
meats, and divers other ceremonies. 

Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, i. 

7. The furthest limit; the utmost: generally 
with the definite article.. 

Two hundred load upon an acre they reckon the outside 
of what is to be laid. v Mortimer , Husbandry. 

8. pU In printing^ the top and bottom quires, 
more or less imperfectf a ream of paper. — 
outside of a Bword-hUt and guard, that part of a 
sword-hilt which corresponds to the back of the hand, and 
that part of a sword-guard which ijroteuts the back of the 
hand when the sword is hold as on guard. Compare in- 
side. —Patent outside. Boo pate7U.=r:SyXL 1. Outside, 
Exterior, Surfaoe, Superficies. Outside is opposed to in- 
side, exterior to interior, surface to substance, atid superficies 
to contents. Outside is the comniun word. Exterior is a 
dignifted word, applying to a thing of some consequence : 
as, the exterier or a house. Surface is popular ; superficies 
is scientific. A surface may be rough or smooth ; a super- 
ficies is regarded as smooth. Sec exterior, a. 

II, a. 1. Being on the outside; belonging to 
the surface or exterior; situated on or beyond 
the limits or bounds. — 2. Limited to tho sur- 
face or exterior ; superficial; consisting in mere 
show; existing in appoaraneo only. 

The rest on outside merit hut presume. 

Pope, Huiiciad, i. 1.S5. 

3. Situated, seated, carried, ov traveling on the 
exterior of a vehicle: as, an place ; an 

outside passenger. — 4. Extreme; reaching or 
exceeding the limit; all that or more than is 
actual, is required, etc.: as, an outside estimate 
of expenses. 

A Huguenot built this hall, who was not permitted to 
live on tho soil of his own boautiful France, and it may 
naturally bo suppuBcd that ho dedicated it to the must 
ultrii, outside idea of liberty. 

IT. PhUlijM, Speeches, etc., p. 60. 

5. Not directly concerned or interested ; occu- 
pying an external position or having an exter- 
nal relation. 

It was time to show their teeth ; and, as soon as they did, 
it became evident to all outside spectators that iiie old 
game was up. Quarterly JRev. , CLXIII. 24 1 . 

Outside country, districts outside the line of settle- 
ment. I Australia.] 

“When the humour seizes them they can be kind 
enough," returned the cattlo-buyer, who liad a large ex- 
perience on tho outr-side countr}/. 

Grant, Bush- Life in Queensland, p. 102. 

Outside station, a station outside the line of settlernont ; 
Iti general, any station very remote in the bush. [Aus- 
tralia.] 

1 am to have charge of one of the outside sheep stations 
at what seems to mo to be a liberal salary. 

Mrs. Campbell Prasd, Head-Station, p. 123. 

outside (out-sid'), adv. and prop, [< outside, w.] 

1. fldr. 1. On the outside; on tho exterior; at or 
beyond the limits; externally; outwardly; with- 
out; not within; not in a house or assombloge. 

He bettor sees who stands mftside 
Than they who in procession ride. 

Whittier, Maids of Attitash. 

2. Beyond a harbor; out at sea: as, it is rough 

weather outside. — 3. On tho exterior of a vehi- 
cle: as, to travel outside.-—^. To the exterior; 
from a point within to a point without ; fortli ; 
out: as, to go Outside of, on or to the ex- 

terior of; without; outward from. 

II, prep. 1. On the exterior of; beyond. 

Suddenly a man, in foreign garments, . . . stood otffnde 
the window. Dickens, ("hristmas (7arul, il. 

The unanimous opinion of that community is that the 
Colonel and his household are, in reference to any and to 
eveiything outside their family circle, the “ closest people ” 
— strong emphasis on closest— -in the world ! 

W, M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 41. 

2 . To the exterior of; outward from: as, to go 
outside the houso. 

outside-car (out'sid-kar), n. An Irish jauiit- 
ing-car. 

OUtsideness (out'sid-nes), n. Externality; out- 
U 088 . 2\ H, (Sreen. Prolegomena to Ethics, 

i 52. 

OUtsldet (owt-^'d6r), «. [< outside + -erl.] 1. 
One who is on the outside of an inclosure, bar- 
rier, boundary, etc., literally or figuratively; 
one who i s wi thout. Specifically — (a) One who Is out- 
sWe of or does not belong to some particular party, asso- 
ciation, or set. 

Outsiders looked with a kind of new, half-jealous respect 
^these privileged few who had so suddenly become the 

^srsTi pwly. •' Mrs. Whitney, Leslie Ooldthwalte, xli. 
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(h) One who is unconnected or unacquainted with the mat- 
tw in question. 

In regard to complex statistical statements the outsider 
cannot be too careful to ascertain from those who compiled 
them as far as possible what are the points requiring ^uci- 
datlon. Encyc. BrU., XXII. 464. 

Od) In horse-raeing, a horse not included among the favor- 
ites, or not a favorite in the betting. 

The success of a rank outsider will be described as a 
misfortune to backers." 

11. A. Proctor, Light Science, p. 288. 
2. pi, A pair opiippers with somi-tubular jaws 
which can be inserted in a keyhole from the 
outside to turn the key. [Tliievos’ slang.] 
OUtsight (out 'sit), n. and a. 1. n. Bight for 
that which is without; outlook; power of ob- 
servation. 

If a man haue not both his insight and his outsight, ho 
may pay home for his l>lindenes.se. 

Breton, Old Man s Lesson, p. 11. (Davies.) 
More insight and more mttsiyht. 

Brouminy, Ring' and Book, i. 747. 

H, a. In Scots law, in the idirase outsight plen- 
ishing, a designation giv(‘ii to outdoor mova- 
bles, as horses, cows, and oxen, or plows, earts, 
and other implements of husbandry, 
outsit (out -sit'), V. 1. 1. To sit beyond the 
time of. 

He that prolongs his meals, and sacrifices his time, as 
well as his other couvoniences, to his luxury, how q»iickly 
does he outsit his pleasure 1 South. 

2. To sit longer than (another person) ; tire out 
in sitting. 

He stubb(}mly outsat, that evening, his wife and daugh- 
ter, who would remain upon the scene, tlie former deter- 
mined, as long as they could. The Century, XXXV. 076. 

OUtskint (ont'skin), w. The (external skin ; tho 
surface. 

The bark and md skin of a eomniunwoalth 
Or state. Shirley (and Fletehert\ Coronation, v. 1. 

OUtskipt (out-skip'), r, t. To avoid by flight ; 
escape. 

Thou thoughtst 

Thou couldst outskij) my vengeance, or outstmid 
Tlie power I had to crush Ihcclnto air. 

JI. Jonson, SejaniiB, 11. 2. 

OUtskirt (out'skiNrt), w. A section or part that 
skirts, runs, or lies along tlie c^dgo or boundary 
of a specified area ; a border or border region ; 
a puiMiou: used cdiiefly in the plural: as, the 
outskirts of a forest or of a town; the outskirts 
of science. 

Soe as they mighte keepe boll) the O. Reives, and also 
the O-Farrols, and all that out-skirte of Moathe in awe. 

Sj}enHer, State ot Ireland. 

OUtsleep (out-slep'), V. t. To sleep beyond. 

I fear we shall out-sleep the coming morn 
As much as wo this night have overwatch’d. 

Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 372. 

OUtslide (out-slid'), r. t. To slide outward or 
forward; advance by sliding. 

At last t>ur gi*ating keels ovtdide, 

Our good bouts lorward swing. 

Whittier, At Port Royal. 

OUtslingt (out-sling'), V. i. [ME. outslyngen; < 
out + ding,'] 1. To sling out; scatter abroad. 
I shal hym make his pens jpeneej outdynge. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6987. 

2. To hurl forth from or as from a sling. Dr. U. 
More, Psychathanasia, 11. iii. 5. 

OUtSOar fout-sdr'), V. t. To soar beyond. 

Lot them clog their wings with the remembrance of 
those who have (mtsoared them, not in vain opinion, but 
true worth. Government of the Tongue, § 9. (Latham.) 

Ho has outsoared the shadow of our night. 

Shelley, Adonais, st. 40. 

out-sole (ont'sOl), 71. Th(‘ outer sole of a boot 
or shoe, which bears upon the ground when in 
use. Between the In-solc and the out-soU* the margin of 
the upper is fitted and attaelied to both these soles by 
stitching or pegging. 

OUtBpan (out'span), r. I. traru^. To unyoke or 
nnhitch (oxen from a wagon); unharness or 
unsaddle (a horse or horses). [South Africa.] 
II. intram. TV> detach oxen from a wagon ; 
hence, to encamp. [South Africa.] 
outsparkle (out-spiir'kl), r. t. To surpass in 
brilUancy; out glitter; outshine. J. Beaumont, 
Psyche, i. 61. 

outspeak (out-spek'), V. t. I. tram. To 8iiri)ass 
in speaking; say or express more than j signify 
or claim superiority to ; be superior to in moan- 
ing or significance. 

Forsooth, an Inventory, thus importing ; 

The several parcels of his plate, his treasure. 

Rich stuffs, and ornaments of household ; which 
I find at such proud rate that it outspeaks 
Possession of a subject. N/toAr., Hen. VIII., lil. 2, 127. 
Why, this indeed is physic ! and outspeaks 
The knowledge of cheap drugs. 

B, Jormm, Sejanus, i. 2. 


outstart 

Whose graces do as far outspeak your fame 
As fame doth silence. 

B. Jonson, King James's Coronation Entertainment, 
n. intrans. To speak out or aloud. 

Outspoke tho hardy Highland wight, 

I’ll go, iny chief, I’m i*eady. 

Campbell, lx)rd rilin's Daughter. 

OUtspeckle (out'spek-l), n, A spectacle; a 
lauf^ing-stock. [Scotch.] 

Whao drives thir kye?” gan Willie say, 

*‘To make an avts/s'ekle o’ me?’’ 

Jamie (Child’s Ballads, VI. 111). 

OUtspeed (out-sped'), ?•. t. To surpass in speed 
or velocity; outstrip. 

Outspeed the sun Hmund the orbed world. 

Shelley, IVonietheus Unbound, IIL 8. 

OUtspend (out-spoml'), r. t. To surpass in out- 
lay; spend more money tlian. 

King Cole was not a merrier old soul than lllustrlssimo 
of that day ; ne oidspeid prinecH. 

Howells, Venetian Life, xxi. 

OUtspendf (out'spend), //. [<outspvnd,v.] Out- 
lay; expenditure. 

A more outspend of savagenoss. Jer. Taylor, 

OUtspent (out-spenl '), />. a. Thoroughly spent 
or wearied; tired out; exhausted. 

Outspent with this long course, 

The Cossack prince rubb’d down his horse. 

Byron, Mozeppa, ill. 

OUtspin (out-spin'), P. t. To spin out; finish; 
exhaust. 

(files wisheth that his long-yam’d life 
Were quite out-spun. 

B. Jonson, I*’pigramB, No. 42. 
Patience with her cup o’errun, 

With her weary thread outstmn, 

Murmurs that her work is (lone. 

Whittier, Texas. 

outspoken (out'spo'''kn), a. 1 . Eree or bold of 
speech; candid; frank. 

T know the man I would have : a quick-witted, out- 
spoken, incisive follow. 0. W. IJohnes, Autocrat, ill. 

2. Uttered or ex])r('SHed with frankness or bold- 
lU'Hs: as, outspoken disapproval, 
outspokenness (out'sp6''kn-iu‘H), w. The qual- 
ity of being outspoken ; candidness ; frankness 
of speech. 

OUtsport (out-spdrt'), r. t. To sport beyond ; 
outdo in sporting. 

tiood Michael, look you to thci guard to-night: 

Lei ’s teach oursclvcH ihnt honourable st/op. 

Not to OUtsport dl8cr(}tion Shak., Othello, li. 8. 8. 

outspread (out-Hjirtul'), p. /. To spread out; 
extend. 

On tho wat(5ry calm 

His hnmding wings the Spirit of (hui outspread. 

MUton, P. L.. vii. 286. 

OUtspringt (out-spring' ),?’./. [< ME. ouispringm; 
< out + spring.] 1. To spring forth. 

Dilutes ther wore strong ynon, that the fur out-sprong 
Of the heliiios al about, A some vollo among. 

Rob. of Gloucester, j). 460. 

2. To originate; descend. 

As that there (‘cmeii is to Tyrians court 
A^'uoas, one outsjmmg of 'rroyaii bhmd. 

To whom fair Dido wold her self be wed. 

Snnry, .Uneid, Iv. 

OUtstand (out-stand'),/'. 1. Irons. If. To resist 
eflectually; withstand; sustain without yield- 
ing. 

Tboo tbonglitst 

Thou couldst outskii) P*y veiigejmee, or outstand 
The power 1 had to < riisb fbee iol(»aii. 

R. Jonson, Sejanus, II. 2. 

2. To stand or I’cnmin beyond; outstay. 

I have tmtstood my time, wbieli is material 
To tho tender of our jiiesrnt. 

Shak., Oymbeline, i. G. 207. 

II. intrans. 1. To pr«g«Md outward from the 
main body; stand out prominently; be promi- 
nent . 

An outstanding feature of rooms is their size. 

The Engineer, LX VI. 616 

2. To stand out to sea. 

But mimy a keel siiall seawaid turn, 

And many a sail outstand. 

Whittier, Dead Ship of Haipswell. 

3. To stand over; remain untouched, unim- 
paired, unsettled, uncollecded, uiqiaid, or otln^r- 
wise nridet(‘rmined: as, outstanding contracts. 

Political union [among tlui Arabs] lias left outstandiiig 
tlie family-organization, but has added something to it. 

//. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 611. 
Outstanding term. See term. 
outstare (out-Btar'), p. 1. I’o starc^ out of coun- 
tenaiK'e; facedown; browlxuit; outface. 

I’ll follow and outstnre him. Shak.. Hen. VIII., i. 1 1. 29. 
OUtstartf (out-8tart' ), r. }. [ < M K. onLstertni ; < 
out + start.] To Blurt out; start up. 

ITie peple outst^rte, and caste the carte to gronndo 

Chaucer, Nun’s I’rlest’s Tl’alo, 1. 227. 



otLtBtay 

outstay (out-staO^ t. To stay longer than; 
overstay ; remain beyond : as, to outstwy one’s 
welcome. 

You, niece, provide youndf : 

If you outstay the time, upon mine honour, 

And in the greatnees of my word, you die. 

Shak., Am you Like it, i. 3. 00. 

After a little deliberation, she concluded to outstay him. 

Miu Bumey, Cecilia, lx. 3. 

outstep^ (out-step'), V, t. To step or go beyond j 
oxcoea : overstep. Imp, Diet, 

OUtstep^t, cor0, A cormption of outaept. 

My son ’a in Dvbell here, in Gaperdochy, Itha gaol ; for 
peeping into another man’s purse ; and otUstep the King be 
miserable [compassionate] nees like to totter. 

Ueywood, 1 Bdward IV. (Works, od. rearson, I. 72). 

Ontstraint (out-stran'), V, t. 1. To stretch to 
the utmost; extend to the full. 

All his [a serpent’s] foldesarc now in length outstraiiud. 

Spenser, Virgil’s Onat, 1. 2S0. 

2. To exert one’s self more than ; surpass by 
more strenuous effort. 

But John . . . 

His fellow>traveller did soon aUt-strein 

And gat before. J. lieaumont, Psyche, xiv. 180. 

3. To stretch to excess ; overstrain. 

Hie outetrain'd tent flags loosely. Southey, Thalaba, ill. 

out-street (out'stret), w. A street in the out- 
skirts of a town. Johnson. 

outstretch (out-strech'), V, t. [< ME. outstrcc- 
chen (pret. ^outstraupht^ outstrought) ] < out + 
stretch.^ To stretch or spread out; extend; 
expand: used chiefly in the past participle. 

And forth his necke and heed out-etrouaht. 

Botn. of the Itoae, 1. 1616. 
[So in early editions ; modem editions read he etrauyht, or 
outstraufm.l 

The Lord brought us forth out of Egypt with a mighty 
hand, and with an outstretched arm. Deut. xxvl. a 

Gome, make him stand upon this molehill here, 

That raught at mountains with outstretched arms. 

Sfude., 8 Hen. VI., i. 4. 68. 

On the ground 

Outstretch'd he lay, on the cold ground ; and oft 
Gursed his creation. Milte^ P. L., x. 861. 

OUtstrlde (out-stnd'), v, t To surpass in stride. 

Outstriding the colossus of the sun. 

B. Jonsort, Prince Henry’a Barriers. 

OUtstrike (out-strik'), v, t, 1, To surpass in 
striking ; deal a harder or swifter blow than. 

This blows my heart : 

If swift thought break it net, a swifter mean 

Shall OUtstrike thought ; but thought will do % 1 feel. 

Shak., A. and G., iv. 6. 80. 

2. To strike out; mark out; cancel. 

This sentouce servos and that ray hand out-strikes. 

Drayton, Matilda to King John. 

outstrip (out-strip'), V. t. [Appar. < out + strip 
(where some conjecture trip); but prob. a cor- 
ruption of *ontstneh' or * outstn1ce.,<. out + strike, 
in the old sense ‘ go,’ ‘ proceed,’ * advance ’ (as 
in ^stricken in years’): see strike.'] 1. To out- 
run ; advance or go beyond ; exceed. 

He . . . farre outstript him in villuinous words, and 
ouer-bandiod him in hitter temis. 

Nashe, iierce Ponilesso, p. 88. 

Especially when I riuine as Hlppomanes did witli At- 
lanta, who was last in the course, but hrst at the crowno : 
Bo that I gesso tliat woemen are oytlier easie to be out 
stripped, or willing. 

Lyty, Euphues and his England ( Arbcr reprints), p. 410. 
You have outstript the wing of our desires. 

Beau, and FI. (‘1), Faithful Friends, i. 1. 

He had . . . a wonderful genius for mathematical learn- 
ing, in which he far ouMr^nted me. 

Franklin, Autobiography, p. 65. 

2. To flee beyond the reach of ; escape. 

Though they can outstrip men, they have no wings to 
fly from Ood. Shak., Hen. V., Iv. 1. 177. 

outsubtle (yuVsut '1), V, t To exceed in subtlety. 
[Rare.] 

The devil, I think, 

Gannot imt-subtle thee. 

Fletcher, Monsieur Thomas, iv. 2. 

OUtsucken (out'suk^n), a. In Scots law, per- 
taining to a district not astricted to a particu- 
lar inill.—OutBUCken multure, a fair remuneration to 
a miller for manufacturing the grain, paid by such as are 
not astricted. Boe multure, imdturer, sucken, insueken. 

OUtsum (out-sum' ), V. /. To outnumber. [Bare.] 
The prisoners of that sliamufut day out-summ'd 
Their conquerors. Southey, Joan ot Arc, ii. 

outswear (out-swar'), v. f. To exceed in swear- 
ing; overcome by swearing. 

We sliall have «dd swearing 
That they did give Hie rings away to men ; 

But well outface them, and <mtswear them too. 

Shak., M. of V., Iv. 2. 17. 

OUtSWeatt (out-swet'), r. t To obtain by sweat 
or labor; work hard for; earn. 
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Out upon % caveat empUw, let the fool out^swsat it that 
thinks he has got a catch on *t. 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, i. 1. 

outsweetent (out-swS'tn), v, t. To exceed in 
sweetness. 

The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Out^oeeten'a not thy breath. 

Shak,, Gymbeline, iv. 2. 224. 

OUtswell (out-swel^), v, t, 1. To swell to a 
greater degree than; surpass in inflation. 

Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias cheek 
OutsweU the colic of puff’d Aqullon. 

Shot., T. and G., iv. 5. 9. 

2t. To overflow. 

A sad text in a sadder time ; in which the rivers of Baby- 
lon swelled not so high with inundation of water in the 
letter, as the waters in the metophor, ovtsuelling and 
breaking down their banks, haveoverflown both our church 
and state. Hewyt, Sermon (1668X p. 186. (Latham.) 

OUtswiftt (out-swift' ),v.t To surpass in swift- 
ness ; leave behind in flight. 

And on the sand leaving no print behiiide, 
Out-swifted Arrows, and out- went the Winde. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Vocation. 

OUtsyllable (out-sil'a-bl), v, t. To exceed in 
number of syllables; contain more syllables 
than. [Rare.] 

The name of Flantagenet ; which, as it did out-syllahle 
Tudor in the mouths, so did It uut-vic It in the affections 
of the English. Putler, Worthies, W arwickshire. III. 278. 

OUt-takef (out-tak'), v, t. [< ME. outtaken; < 
out + take.] To take out; except, 
llierefore this tree alone, 

Adam, this owte-take I, 

The frute of it negh none. 

For an ye do, then shall ye dye. 

York Plays, p. 20. 

OUt-taket ( out-tak' ), pre^t, [ME. , < ouUtake, v.] 
Except; besides. 

Alle that y haue y graunt the, 

Owttake my wyfe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 88. (HaUiwea.) 
Iche herbe also that sayen it is to sowo, 

In landes drie, outtake of hem the bene. 

Palladius, Husbondrio (£. E. T. S.), p. 7. 

OUt-takent (out'ta^kn)^ pp, and prep, [ME., 
pp, of out-take, Cf. equiv. Excepted; 

except. 

And ye Alderman sohal haue, euere-iohe day whyles ye 
drynk lastes, out-taken ye first nyht and ye last, a galoun 
of ale. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.X p. 98. 

He badde that thei schuld maistirs be 
Ouer alle-kynne thyng, oute-tane a tree he taught them 
title. York Plays, p. 29. 

OUt-takinglyt (ont'ta^king-li), adv. Exception- 
ally. Drant, tr. of Horace’s Satires, x. 

out-talk (out-tAk'), V, t. To overpower by talk- 
ing ; surpass in talking. 

What t this gentleman will out-talk ns all. 

Shak., T. of the S., i. 2. 248. 

OUt-tanet, pp- and prep, A contraction of out- 
taken, 

OUt-tellt (out-tel'), V, t. To count beyond ; over- 
reokon. 

This is the plime, 1 have out-told the clock 
For haste, he is not here. 

Beau, and FI., Goxoomb, i. 1. 

OUt-termt (out'tOrm), n. Outward figure ; su- 
perficial appearance ; mere exterior. 

Not to boar cold forms, nor men’s out-terms. 
Without the inward fires and lives of men. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 

OUttkrO'Wt (out-thro'), V, t. To throw out; cast 
forth. Spenser, P. Q., IV. ii. 1. 

OUt-tonniB (out-tung'). V, t. To speak louder 
than ; urown the sound of. 

Let him do his spite : 

My services whioh I have done the slgniory 
Shall out-Umgue his oomplalnts. 

Shak,, Othello, 1. 2. 19. 

out-top (out-top'), V, t. To reach above the top 
or summit of; rise above or be higher than: 
overtop ; hence, to be or become more eminent 
than; excel. 

Tlie treasurer bmn then to out-top me. 

Cabbala, The Lord Keeper to the Duke, May 24, 1624. 

Bo these dark giants out-top their fellow-vegetables. 

The Century, XXVII. 88. 

OUt-tra’V’Ol (out-trav'el), n, t To surpass as a 
traveler; travel further, more swiftly, or more 
extensively than. 

She then besought him to go instantly, that he might 
out-travel the ill news, to his mother. 

Miss Burney, CeoiUa, x. 2. 

OUtrtum (out't4)m), n. Quantity of goods or 
products produced; output: as, the out-turn of 
a mine. 

At Ksgmarl slone 800 men are employed In the bnsinees 
[metal-working], and the yearly out-turn is over 160;000 Ibe. 

0, 0, M, Birdwood, Indian Art% 1. 160. 


Statements ot crop ouMttms andpdoea. 

Fortrdgmy Baa,, K. S., XXXJX. 247 

OUt-twinet (out-twin'), v, t. To disentangle 
extricate; disengage. 

He stopped, and from the wound the reed ouUtvined. 

Fa4rfaat 


outusuret (out-u'zh^), v, t. To exceed or sur 
pass in usurious exactions. [Rare.] 

Out-usure Jewa or Irishmen ont-swear. 

Pope, Satires of Donne, ii. 88 


outvalue (out-val'u), v, t. To exceed in value 
Boyle, Works, I. 281. 

The wondrous child, 

Whose silver warble wild 
Outvalued every i^lsing sound. 

Emerson, Threnody 

OUtvenom (out-ven'om), V, t. To surpass ii 
venomous or poisonous cuaracter. 

No, ’tis slander, 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile. 

Shak., Gymbeline, iiL 4. 87 


outvie (out-vi'), V, t. To outbid; outdo; sur 
pass in rivalry or emulation. 

Why, then the maid is mine from all the world 
By your firm promise ; Greroio is out-vied. 

Shak., T. of the 8., ii. 1. 887 
I love thus to outvie a news-monger. 

Steele, Lying Lover, 1. 1 


OUtvigilt (out-vij'il), V, t. To surpass in vigi 
lance; outwatch. 

The tender care ot King Gharlea did outvigil their watch 
fullness. Fuller, Worthies, Kent, II. 12fi 


OUtvillain (out-vil'an), V, t. To exceed in vil 
lainy. 

He hath out-vUlained villainy so far that the rarity re 
deems him. Shak., All's Well, iv. 8. 806 


outvoice (out-vois'), V. t. To render inaudibh 
by greater loudness of voice ; be more clamo 
rouB or noisy than. 

Whose shouts and claps out-vaice the deep-mouth’d sea 
Shak., Hen. V., v. (cho.) 

outvote (out-vot'), V, t. To exceed in the nuin 
ber of votes given ; defeat by greater number o 
votes; outnumber. 

Sense and appetite outvote reason. 

South, Sermons, HI. vi 


outwailt (out'wal), n, [ME., < out + waiP 
wald^,] An outcast. 

Now am I made an unworthy outwaUe, 

And al in care translated is my joy. 

lienryson, Testament of Greseide 


OUtwait (out-wat' ), V, t. To lie in ambush longe 
than; su^ass in waiting or expecting. 

He’ll watoh this se’ennight but hell have you ; he’ll otd 
wait a Serjeant for you. B. Jonson, Epicuitie, iv. S 


OUtwake (out-wak'), v, t. To remain watchfu 
or sleepless longer than ; outwatch. 

And now I can outwake the nightingale, 
Outwatch on usurer. B, Jonmn, New Inn, 1. 1 


outwalk (out-w&k'), V, t. To walk further, longei 
or faster than ; leave behind in walking. 

Outwatoh’d, 

Yea, and outwalked any ghost alive. 

B. Jonson, Fortunate Islet 

OUtwall (out'w&l), n, 1. The exterior wall o 
a building or fortress. — 2. External appeal 
ance ; exterior. [Rare.] 

For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my out-wall, open this purse, and take 
What it contains. Shak., Lear, ill. 1. 4i 

outward, outwards (out'w^d, -wfirdz), adt 
r< ME. outward, outeward, < AS. uteweard (= 
OFnes. utward, utawerd, utaward = MLG. ui 
werdes = OIIG. ugwertes, ugwert, MHG. ugwen 
G. auswdrts), outward, < ut, ute, out, + -wearc 
E. -ward, Cf. outward, a,] 1. To or towar< 
the exterior; away from some point in the in 
terior of a space or body to one beyond it 
limits; forth; outside. 

An ladde her outward of the chyrehe. 

Bob, qf Gloucester, p. 88( 
Grying with full voice 

‘‘Traitor, oome out, ye are trapt at last,” aroused 
Lancelot, who rushing outward lionlike 
Leapt on him and hon’d him headlong. 

Tennyson, Gnineverc 

2. Away from port: as, a ship bound mtward 

[The ship] wm fourteen weeks outward, and yet lost bn 
one man. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 446 

8. So as to be exterior or visible; out. 

A sentence is but a cheverll glove to a good wit ; ho^ 
quickly the wrong side may he turned outward 1 

Shak., T. N., iU. 1. 14 

4. On the exterior; outwardly; externally 
hence, visibly; apparently; seemingly; super 
fioially. 
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It ts ft mat ft womtD to hAve a ftdr Amy 
and in hirnself foul InwaivL Chaucer, Parson'a Tale. 

Woe unto you, aorlbea and Phailaeea, hypocrites ! for ye 
are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beau- 
tiful qutward, but are within full of dead men’s bones and 
of all uncleannesB. Mat xxfit 27. 

Let me comply with you in this garb, lost my extent to 
the players, wnlch, I tell you, must show fairly mOward, 
should more appear like entertainment than yours. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 392. 

Oatward fitoe t a command to troops to face to the right 
and left from their center. 

outward (out' ward), o. and w. [< MEi outward^ 
< AS. uteweardy outward, external : see outward^ 
adv.’i I. a. 1. Directea toward the exterior or 
outside. 

The fire will force its outward way, 

Or, in the prison pent, consume the prey. 

JDryden. 

2. Of or pertaining to the exterior or outside ; 
external; outer; extrinsic; fonual: opposed to 
inward: as, mere outward change. 

(Commend not a man for his beauty ; neither abhor a 
man for his outward appearance. Ecclus. xi. 2. 

Haroau was come into the outward court of the king's 
house. Esther vi. 4. 

I have cases ot buckram for the nonce, to immask our 
noted outward garments Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 2. 203. 

He may show what outward courage he will : but I be- 
lieve, as cold a night as ’tis^ he uoiild wish himself in 
Thames up to the neck. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 118. 

Being both blinded with Lightnings and amazed with 
inward terrours and outward Tempests. 

Purchm, PUgrimoge, p. 360. 
I come to kiss these fair hands, and to shew, 

In outivard ceremonies, the dear love 

Writ in my heart. Beau, and FI., Philaster, L 2. 

He must have becsn still a very young man when that 
outward reformation took place which . . . gave evidence 
at least of right intentions under the direction of a strong 
will. Southey, Butiyan, p. 85. 

3t. Beyond the limits or boundaries; hence, 
foreign. 

It was intended to raise an outward war to join with 
some sedition within doors. Sir J. Hayward. 

4. In f/ieoZ., carnal; fleshly; not spiritual : as, 
the outward man. 

That circumcision, which Is outward in the flesh. 

Rom. ii. 28. 

Though our outward man perish, yet the inward man is 
renewed day by day. 2 ^3or. iv. 16. 

The Magistrat hath only to doale with the ottfMwrd part, 
I mean not of the body alone, but of the mind in all her 
outward acts, which in Scripture is call’d the outward man. 

Muton, Church-Oovenimoiit, ii. 3. 

5. See the quotation. 

A man given to drinking and other vices, especially of 
living beyond his income and so reducing himself in his 
oircumstaiices, would still be descrilied t)y his neighbours 
[in Cumberland, England] as an outward man. 

JV. a/«Z g., 7th sor., VI. 149. 


oatward-salnted (out'ward-san^ted), a. Pub. 
licly accounted or outwarilly seeming to be a 
saint ; by implication, hyj)ocritical7[A nonce- 
word.] 

«... ... . outward-minted depots. 

Whose settled visage and deliberate word 
Nips youth i* the head, and follies doth emmew. 

As falcon doth the fowl, is yet a devil. 

Shak., M. for ML, iU. 1.89. 
OUtWEBh (out-wosh'), V. t. D. uitwasaclten 
=s MLG. utwaschen = G. auswaschen = Sw. uU 
vaaka = Dan. udvetske; as out 4* waah.'} To 
wash out; cleanse from. Donne. [Kare.] 
OUtwatch (out-woch'), V. t. To surpass in 
watching; watch longer than; observe till the 
object watched disappears. 

Let niy lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen in some high lonely tower, 

Wliore I may oft outwatrh the Bear. 

Milton, II Penseroso, 1. 87. 
OUtway (out'wa), n. [= D. uHweff MLG. wf- 
weeh = G. auaweg = Sw. uimig == Dan. udvej; 
as out + wayl.] A way or passage out; an 
outlet. 

Itself of larger size, distended wide, 

In divers streets, and tmhvaye multiply 'd. 

P. Fletcher, Purple Island, v. 
OUtwealtht (out-vvolth'), v. t. To surpass in 
wealth or prosperity. 8co the quotation under 
outwit^, 1. 

outwear (out-war'), r. t. 1. To wear out ; 
exhaust utterly; wear away; waste; impair; 
hence, to render obsolete. 

Wicked Time, that all goixl thoughts doth waste. 
And workes of noblest wits ttt nought outimare, 

That famous monimont hath quite defaste. 

Spenser, h\ Q., IV. ii. 8.3. 

Theii* knot of louo 

Ti’d, weav’d, intangl’d with so true, so long, 

And with a finger of so deep a cunning 
May be out-ufom, never undone 
Fletcher (and amAher), 1’wo Noble Kinsmen, 1. 2. 
Better at home lie btid-rid, not only idle, 
Inglorious, unemployed, with age outworn. 

MUton, H. A., 1. 580. 

Hypocrisy and Custom make their minds 
The fanes of many a worship now mtuiom. 

Shelley, ITometheus TJnl)otind, i. 1. 

2. To exhaust gradually by uso or persistence ; 
use up; consume; heuee, to pass away (time); 
last out ; endure to the end of; wait till the ex- 
piration or conclusion of. 

All that day she outwore in wandering. 

Spenser, h\ Q., HI. xli. 29. 

Cofne, come, away 1 

The sun is high, and we outwear the ^iay. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 2. 63. 
Here by the stream, if I the night out-wear, 

Thus spent already, how slwUl nature bear 
The dews descending and nocturnal air? 

Pope, Odyssey, v. 601. 


Outward angle. See anyie'^i, 1.- Outward chargee. 
See cfMrge. -Outward euthanasia. See euthanasia. 
2. Extemai, etc. See eatcrior. 

H. n. 1. External form; external appear- 
ance ; the exterior. 

I do not think 

So fair an outward and such stuff within 
Endows a man but he. Shak., CynibelitK^ i. 1. 23. 

2. That which is without; the outer or objec- 
tive world. [Bare.] 

'I’here Is nothing here. 

Which, from the outward to the inward brought, 
Moulded thy baby thought. Tennyson, EloAnore. 


OntrWard (out'w&rd), w. [< out + ward.] A 
ward in a separate wing or building attached 
to a hospital. 

outward-bound (out'wjlrd-bound), a. Proceed- 
ing from a port or country : as, an outward-bound 
ship. 

outwardly (out'ward-li), adv. 1. On the ex- 
terior or surface; outside; externally; hence, 
as regards appearance ; visibly; perceptibly. 


They could not so carry closely hut both much of their 
doings and sayings were discovered, although outwardly 
they set a fair face on things. 

N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 113. 


I' the name of truth, 

Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show? 

Shak., Macbeth, 1. 3. 54. 


She is (Yutwardly 

All that bewltohes sense, all that entices ; 

Nor is it in our virtue to unchanti It. 

Beau, and FI., Captain, ill. 1. 
Even so ye also outwardly appear righteous unto men, 
but within ye are full of hypocrisy aud Iniquity. 

Mat. xxlii. 28. 


3. To wear or last longer than; outlast. 

Loe ! I have made a Calender for every yearo. 

That Steele in strength, and tiniein durance, shall outweare. 

Spenser, Shop. Cal., Epil. 

OUtweary (out-wer'i), r. t. To weary out; ex- 
haust by weariness ; fatigue exceedingly. 

Yet once more arc wo resolv’d to try 
T' oukiveary tliem through all their sins’ variety. 

Cowley, David cis, iv. 

The soldier outicearied with his nightly duties might on 
certain conditions absent himself from matins with the 
master’s consent. Encyc. Brit.., XX 111. 163. 

OUtweed (out-wed'), v. f. To weed out; extir- 
pate as a weed. 

The springing seed o'utweed. Spenser, F. Q., II, iv. 85. 

OUtweep (out-wep'), v. t. To surpass in weep- 
ing ; weep more than. 

You carry springs within your eyes, and can 
Outweep the crocodile. Shirley, Love's Cruelty, 11. 3. 

OUtwelgb (out-wa'), r, t. 1. To exceed in 
weight ; weigh more or be heavier than ; turn 
the scale against; overweigh; overbalance; 
surpass in gravity or importance. 

When the bad deedes of a great man lately dead out- 
weighed the good, at a dead lift [St. PYancisJ cast in a slluer 
Chidlce, which tlic <lead partie ha4 sometime bestowed on 
Franciscan deuotlon, and weighed vp the other side, and 
so the Diuels lost tlielr prey. Purchae, Pilgrimage, p. 208. 
If any think bravo death outweighs bad life, 

And that his country ’s dearer than himself, 

Let him, alone, or so many so minded, 

Wave thus. Shak., Cor., I. 6. 71. 

It was a fault; 

A fault, Bellario, though thy other deeds 
Of truth mUweigh’d it 

Beau, and FI., Philaster, v. 5. 


2, Away from the center; toward the outer 
part or outside : as, in entomology, a mark pro- 
longed outwardly. 

WltwardneaB (out'ward-nes), n. The state of 
being outward; objectivity; externality. 

OUtwapdii odt. See outward. 


Custom, that prepares the partial scale 
In which the little oft outvH^hs the great 

WordMPorth, Prelude, xii. 
One wise man’s verdict outweighs all the fwils’. 

Browning, Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 
The Immense advantages which leisure and learning 
have conferred are laxgely neutralized, and in some cases 


oninrark 

Utterly outweighed, by the blinding influences of a subtler, 
deeper, and more comprehensive selfishness. 

dadstone, Might of Righi^ p. 155. 

2. To bo too great a burden or task for ; over- 
task. 

When we see the figure of the house, 

Tlieii must we rate the cost of the erection ; 

Which if we find outweighs ability, 

What do wo then but draw anew the model? 

Shak., 2 Ren. IV., 1. 8. 45. 

OUtwell (out-wel'), I, trans. To pour forth; 
outpour. 

His I Nlliis’s) fattie waves doe fertile slime outwell, 
And overflow each plaine and lowly dale. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 21. 
n. intram. To gu.sh or flow forth. 

The slumbrous wave ouiweUeth. Tennyson, Claribel. 
outwelling (out'wcl'-'ing), n. [Verbal n. of ouU 
welly *’.] An outflow. 

The igneous beds were formed by groat outu'dlings of 
molten matter, which spread widely over the surface. 

Eficyc. Brit., XXIV. CIO. 

OUtwendf (out-wend'), r. i. [ME. outwenden; 
< out + wend,'] To go forth. 

Manll made themperour his mesHagorcs out-u'ende, 
Alle the lordes ot that lond lelll U> somounne. 

WOliatn of Palerne (E E. T. S.X 1. 4853. 

OUtwinf (out-win'), r. 1, Irans, To get out of. 
It is a darksome delve far under ground, 

With thnrnes and barren brakes envirund round, 

That none the same may easily out-uin. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. i. 20. 

II. intram. To get out. 

OUtwind (out-wind'), v. t. To extricate by wind- 
ing; unlooHO. SpanseTy F. Q., V. iii. 9. 
out-windowf (out'win'Mo), n. A bay-window; 
an oriel. 

Many of their rootnes have great out-udfidows, where 
they sit on eusliiuns in the heat of the day. 

Sandys, 'J*ravailoB, p. 51. 

OUtwing (out- wing'), V. f. 1. To move faster 
than, on or as on the wing; outstrip in flying. 
As she Rttcnn)t8 at words, his courser springs 
O’er hills and lawns, and cv’n a wish out-ivings. 

Garth, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xlv, 

2. MiUt.y to outflank. 

( -olonel Dean's and Colonel Pride’s [men], outwinging the 
enemy, could not come to so much share of the action. 
Cromwell (o Lenthall, Aug. 20, 1048 ((’urlyle’s Cromwell, 
[1. 201) (Dames.) 

outwit^ (out-wit'), V. i, 1. To surpass in In- 
tel ligeuce. 

What arts did Churchmen in fonner times use when 
they did so much out-wit and out-wtsalth us I 

Bp. Gauilen, 'J'ears of the Church, p. 253. (Davies.) 

2. To surpass iu plots or stratagems; defeat 
or frustruU^ by superior ingenuity; prove too 
clever for. 

He never could get favour at Court, because he outudtted 
all the iM’oJceters that came maTe him. 

Evelyn, Dlaiy, March 22, 1676. 
Do they lineii) design to outwit inflnlte Wisdom, or to 
find such flaws in Cod's government of the W«nld that ho 
Shull be contented to let them go uiipiinishcd? 

Stillingjteet, Sermons, I. ii. 

I little thought he should oidnit me so I 

Shelley, TIio CencI, I. 1. 

OUtwit'^t (out'wit), n. [ME., < out + uAt] The 
faculty of observation, or tin* knowledge gained 
by observation and experience: opi)Osed to in- 
wit. 

With inwIt and with nutuitt ymugenen and studye. 

As best for bis body be. Piers JHowman (H), xiii. 289. 

OUtwith (oul 'wiTH or -with), adv. aud 2 )rcp, 
[< ME. OUtwith. onU'Wtth ; < out + with^: a trans- 
posed form of without.] I.f adv. Without; on 
the outward side ; oulwanlly; externally. 

That slgnedu Ihcsn criKt for sake of vie kuynde 
Was nout out-with sn <*lcr bot(‘ with-inne be wtis olcne. 

Joseph of .irimathie (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 186. 

II. prep. VV'ilhoui ; outside of. [Scotch.] 

Utbir jdaccs ovtewith the borowis. 

Quoted ill Jiihtoti Twracr’s Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 339. 

The evidence, outinth her family, <»f the major having 
previously said that ho meant to marry her, was extremely 
meagre, and rested upon the testimony of two witnesses. 

Lord Deas. 

outwoman (out-wum'an), r. t. To surpass as 
a wojnan ; excel in wornanlincss. [Rare.] 

She could not be utimann'd - no, nor outumnan’d. 

Tennyson, Queen Mai^, ill. 1. 

OUtWOOdt (out'wfid), n. An outlying wood. 
“But yonder is an nutwood, " said Kobln, 

“An out wood all and a 8hadi‘.’' 

Bobin Hood and the Old Man (Child’s Ballads, V. 250). 

outwork (out' wftrk), n. 1 . Work done' outside, 
out of doors, or in the fields, as distinguished 
from indoor work. [Rcoteh.] — 2. In/orf., one 
of the minor defenses constructed in advance 
of the main work or en c(‘i n te . Outworks are works 
raised within or beyond the ditch of a fortified place, for 



outwork 

the purpose of coveri^ the place or keej^ng the be* 
siegers at a distance. The principal outworks of a fortl- 
hcatSon are tlie covered way, the demilune^ the redout, 
the tenail, the tenalllon, the cr)untei'*guard, and the crown- 
work and hornwork. 

Meantime the foe heat un his quarters 
And storm'd the out-worh of his fortress. 

S. BuUer, Hudibras, 111. i. 1136. 

Henco — 3. A bulwark; any defense against 
violence from outside. 

I will recommend unto you the care of our outworks, the 
navy royal and shipping of our kingdom, which are the 
walls therof. Bacon, Advice to 8ir George VUliers. 

outwork (out-w{^rk'), V. t, [= D. uitwerkrn = 
MLG. utwerken =s Q. aimoirken = Sw. uti trka 
= Dan. udrirkc, work out, complete; as owf + 
work,'] 1. To surpass in workmanship. [Kare. ] 
Hho did lie 

In her pavilion — cloth-of-gold of tissue— 
O’er-picturlug that Venus where we see 
The fancy outwork nature. 

Shdk., A. atid (i., li. 2. 206. 

2. To surpass or exceed in labor, exertion, or 
agitation. 

But, in your violent acts, 

The fall of torrents and the iioyse of tempests . . . 

Be all out-wrauyld by your transcendent furies. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 

3f. To work out or carry on to a conclusion; 
complete ; finish. 

For now throe dayes of mon were full outwroughi 
^ Since ho this hardy ontorprizo l)egaii. 

‘ Spemcr, J'. Q., II. vll. 66, 

outworker (out'wer''ker), n. A person who 
works outside; especially, one employed by a 
tailor or dressmaker who works at nome. 

OUtWOrtht (out-wcrlh'), v. t. To surpass in 
worth or value. 

A beggar's book 
Out wort fi8 a nolJle’s blood. 

Sftak., Hen. VIII., 1. 1. 123. 

OUtwrest (out-rest'), V. t. To draw out with or 
as with a twisting motion ; detach or extract 
by violence; lienee, to extort. 

That my engreeved mind could find no rest, 

Till that the trutli thereof I <lid out wreM. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. Iv. 28. 
Let coarse bold hands from slimy nest 
Tlio bedded fish in banks out-‘ioreei. 

Donne, The Balt. 

OUtwringt (out-ring' ), V. f. To wring out ; shed . 
Youre teres falsely vutewronge. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2627. 

OUtwrite (out-rit' ), w t. To surpass in writing. 
Addition f Ancient Medals, ii. 

OUtyetet, t, [ME. outyrUoi, outgeteVy oui^etten 
(= l3. ultgietvn = MLG. uUjeten = 0. arngiem n 
= Sw. uigiuta = Dan, udggde); < out + yete,'} 
To pour out. 

Oleum efifusmii nomen iuum. That es on Inglysce "Oylo 
owt‘ifettide es till name.” 

Ifa/inpole, ITosc Treatises (E, E. T. S.), p. 1. 

OUtzauyt (out-za'ni), r. t . ; pret. and pp. out- 
fsaniedy ppr. outran yi tig. To exc-el in acting the 
zany or fool ; exceed in buffoonery, if, Jomon, 
Epigrams, No. 121). 

OUyarovite, n. See uvarovitv, 

Ouyirandra («-vi-ran'dra), n. [NL. (Du Petit- 
Thouars, 1806), < ouvirohdoriy native name in 
Madagascar.] A form(?r genus of monocotyle- 
donous water-plants btdoiiging to the natural 
order Naiadavmiy or poud-weed family, type of 
the tribe Aponogetom'w, characteriziMl by the 
lack of cellular tissue between tlie nerves of 
t he leaves. There are five species, of India and Africa, 
with thickened, sometimes edible rhizomes, two forked 
spikes of small dowers, and submerged, sometimes perfo- 
rator! loaves. The genus is now made a section of Ajmw- 
geton. See latiice-leaj and watST^yam, 

OUZet, It. and v. An obsolete variant of oo::€, 

ouzel, ousel (d'zl), n. [Prop., as formerly, 
oocc/; < ME. osHy < AS. oslc s= OHG. antsafu, 
amasld, MHO. O, am^rl (see amsel)y an ouzel.] 

1. The Iduckbird, Mvrula mvrulay Turdm nw- 
ruldf or Mtrulti rulgarisy a kind of thrush. Also 
(•alleri aiticrl. Sec cut under blackbird. 

House-dovoH are >vlilte, and oozds blaokebirds bee, 

Yet what a diti’ereueo in tlic taste we see. 

The Aj}ectionaUi ShepJieard (16MX iHaUiweU.) 
The oiml cock so black of hue, 

Witli orange- hiwnv hill. 

Shak,, M. N. D., 111. 1. 128. 

The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm. 

Tenugenn, Oardoner's Daughter. 

2. Some other thrush or tlirush-liko binl, as the 
ring-ouzel, Titrdiw torquatutf in' McrnUi torgiuita. 
See cut ill next column. -Brook-ouzel, the wate^ 

rail, Ballus aguatirus. flx^oiil, Eng.) -Water-OUZOL a 
dipper; any hfnl of the family Ciiielidiv. Sue cuts under 
Ctnelidce and dipjwr, 

ova. n. Pluriil of or mm/. 

OVaD (6'val). a, and n, [< F. orah = 8p. Pg. 
oval s= Tt. ovale, < ML. twaliti, of or iiertaining to 
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f < ovairkmf 
bin, especially 
called odpho- 


Ring^-ouzel {Meruta torquata). 

an egg, < L. ovuniy an egg: see ovum,"] I. a. 
If. Of or pertaining to an egg. 

That the Ibis feeding upon Serpents, that venemous 
food so inriniuated their ouaU conceptions or egges wltliin 
their bodies that they sometimes came forth in Serpen- 
tine shapes. Sir T, Brmvne, Pseud. Epid., ill. 7. 

2. Having the shape of or resembling the lon- 
gitudinal section of an egg; hence, elliptical. 

Mercurlus, nearest to the central sun. 

Does in an oval orbit circling run. 

Sir B, Blackmore, Creation, il. 

The oval dingy-framed toilet-glass that hangs above her 
table. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, ii. 

3. In £'o 67. and broadly elliptical, or ellip- 
tical with the breadth considerably more than 
half the length. Oval notes a shape or figure resem- 
bling a compressed circle (or ellipse), equally rounded at 
both ends ; ovate notes the true egg shape, which is small- 
er at one end than at the other. See egg-shaped.^ Oval 
chuck, compaas, etc. See the nouns. 

II. th 1, A figure in the general shape of 
the lengthwise outline of an egg, or resembling 
the longitudinal section of an egg. (a) A closed 
curve everywhere convex, without nodes, and more point- 
ed at one end than at the other, (b) A curve or part of a 
curve returning into Itself without a node or cusp, (c) A 
part of a curve returning into itself without inflections or 
double tangents. 

2. Homething which has such a shape, as a plot 
of ground, or an open place in a city : as, Berke- 
ley (mil ; The OvaV^ at Kensington, London. 

The priucipall part thereof [the Mosque] riseth In an 
ovall, surrounded with plllai’s admirable for their propor- 
tion, matter, and -workmansliip. Sandys, Travailos, p. 24. 

3. Specifically, same as cartimcbe, 4. 

The names of the kings whose ovals have boon found 
have been mentioned aheady. 

C. H. OmeU, Andover Rev., VIII. 88. 

Bidrcular, Oartesian, CasBlnlan, cox^iuate, etc., 
oval. See the adjectives.— Carpenter's oval, an irregu- 
lar closed curve, fonned of four arcs of circles having their 
centers at the vertices of a rhombus and Joining one an- 
otlicr so as not to make angles. 

OVal-t (o' val), a. [< L. ovalis, of or belonging to 
an ovation^ < ovarey exult, rejoice : see ovation,’] 
Of, pertaining to, or used in an ovation: as, tri- 
umphal, (nmly and civil crowns. Sir T, Browne y 
Garden of Cyrus, ii. 

OValescent (o-va-les'ent), a. [< oval + -escent] 
Somewhat oval'; tending to an oval form. 
Ovalia (o-va'li-H.), n.pl. TNL., neiit. pi. of ML. 
ovaliSy oval : see ornA.] In Latreillo's 8y8t(*m, 
<»no of two sections of IsBraodipodoiis erusta- 
<*eaiis, having tlie form shorter and broader 
tlian in the hWformm. The whale-lice, Cyn- 
midir, are an example. See cut under Cyamidai, 
ovaliform (o'val-i-r6rm), a, [< ML. ova\i8y oval, 
+ L. forma, form.] Having the longitudinal 
Koetion oval and the transverse circular; oval- 
shaped. 

oval-lanceolate (o'val-lan'se-o-l&t), a. In hot,, 
lanceolate inclining to oval.* 
ovally (6'val-i), adv. In an oval form; so as to 
be oval. 

ovalness (o'val-nes), n. The property of being 
oval; oval shape or formation, 
ovaloid (d'val-oid), a, [< oval + -oid.] Re- 
soiubliiig an 'oval in shape; somewhat oval, 
ovantt (o' vant), a. [< L. ovan{U')Hy jnir. of ovarCy 
exult, rt'joice, triumph: see ovation,] Triumph- 
ing with an ovation. 

PlantiuB . . . sped so well in his battels that Claudius 
passed a ^wree that he should ride in Mtty triumph omnt. 

Holland, tr, of Camaen, p. 42. (Davies,) 

OVaria. n. Plural of ovarium. 

OVarial (o-va'ri-al), a, £< NL. ^ovaHaliSy < ova- 
Wiiw, ovary: see ovary,] Same as ovarian. 
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ovarialgia (fi-vft»ri-al'ji-$), n. < 

oya^+ ttr. pita.] W e 

neuralgia, in the ovary. Also calle( 
ralgia, 

OVarialglC (o-va-ri-al'jik), a, [< ovarialgia + 
-ic,] Pertaining to or affected with ovanalgi a. 

ovarian (o-v&'ri-an), a, [< NL. ^ovarianuHy < ova- 
rium, ovary : see 'ovary\] Of or pertaining to the 
ovary, ovarium, or female genital gland of any 
animal : as, ovarian tissue ; an ovarian product ; 
the ovarian function.— oyiulan artery, the artery 
of the ovary, oorresponding to the spermatic ariery of the 
male.— Ovanan esrst or cyatoma, a cystic tumor of the 
ovary, often growing to an enormous size, and containing 
a fluid varying from gelatinous to limpid.— Ovarian 
plexus, the pampiniform plexus of the female.— Ova- 
rian tumor, a tumor of the ovary, especially a cystic tu- 
mor, or ovarian cyst.— Ovarian veins, veins of the ovary, 
corresponding to the spermatic veins of the male, and 
foiiuing the ovarian or pampiniform plexus in the broad 
ligament.— Ovarian vesicle, the gynophore or female 
gonophore of a polyp, as a sertularian. See cut under 
gonophore. 

ovariectomy (o-va-ri-ek'to-mi), n, [< NL. ova- 
rium, ovary, +* Gr. kicrofi^j excision, < kicripvetvy 
excise, cut out.] Ovariotomy. Lancet, No. 
3426, p. 854. 

ovariole (o-va'H-ol), n. [< NL, ovariolum, a 
small ovary (cf . ML. ovarioluMy a dish for serv- 
ing eggs), dim. 
of ovarium, q. 

V.] A small ova- 
ry; the ovary 
of a compound 
ovarium ; one 
of the ovarian 
tubes or glands 
of which a com- 
posite ovary 
may bo com- 
posed. Huxley, 

Anal. Invert., 
p. 417. 

ovariotomist 

(6-va-ri-ot 'o- 
ir'ii8t),w, [fova- 
riotom-y + 4fft.] 

One who prac*- 
tisem ovarioto- 
my. 

ovariotomy (9- 

va-ri-ot'o-mi), 

n, [< NL*. orariv m , ov ary , + G r. -royia, < rkfivEt v, 
rafjElVy cut.] The removal of an ovary that has 
undergone cystic or other degeneration.— Nor- 
mal ovariotomy, obphorcctumy ; Battey's operation 
(which see, under operation), 

OVarioUB (o-va'ri-us), a. [< LL. ovarius, used 
only as a noun, an egg-keeper; prop, adj., < 
L. ovum, egg: see ovum.] Consisting of eggs. 
[Bare.] 

The . . . native, to the rocks 
Dire clinging, gathers Ills ovarimis food. 

Thomson, Autumn, 1. 876. 

ovaritis (o-va-ii'lis), n, [NL., < ovarium + 
-itis.] In paihol,, inflammation of the ovary; 
obphoritis. 

ovarium (o-va'ri-um), n, ; pi. ovaria (-fl). [NL. : 
see ovaryK] An ovary or oophoron. Steno, 1664. 

OVaiy^ (o'va-ri), pi. ovaries (-riz). [= F. 

ovaire = Sp. Pg. It, 0 fJanV>,< NL. ovarium, ovary 
(cf. ML, ovaria, f., the ovary of a bird), < L. 
ovum, egg: see ovum.] 1. That pai*t. of a female 
animal in which ova, eggs, or ^enns are gener- 
ated and matured ; the essential female organ 
of reproduction, con*esponding to the testes of 
the male; the female genital gland or germ- 
gland i the ovarium, in vertebrates the ovary is a 
glandular organ, usually paired, sometimes single, and 
morphologically identlcu with the testes, both these or- 
gans being developed from a primitively indillerent geni- 
tal gland common to both sexes, the dilferentiation of this 
structure into ovary or testes being the fundamental dis- 
tinction of sex upon which all other sexual differences are 
consequent The ovary consists of its proper stroma or 
tissue peculiar to itself, in which the ova are produced, 
bound up in ordinaiy connective tissue, supplied with ap- 
propriate vessels or nerves, and fixed in the abdominal 
cavity by means of a mesentery. With the ovary is usu- 
ally but not always associated a special structure, the ovi- 
duct, serving to convey away the eggs. The ovary is rela- 
tively largest in those animals which lay multitudinous 
eggs, as fishes, in which it is known os the roe. It is also 
large in oviparous animals which lay large meroblastic 
eggs with copious food-yolks, as birds and most reptiles. 
It is very small In mammals. The ovary in woman is a 
flattened ovoid body about inches long, } inch wide, 
and inch thick, resting on the broad ligament of the 
uterus and closely connected both with that organ and 
with the Fallopian tube or oviduct Among invertebrates 
in which there Is distinction of sex, the name ovaty is 
applied to any part of the body which can be recognhEed 
as naving the function of ovulation. Such organs are of 
almost endlessly varied character in all but the one es- 
sential physiological respect Several kinds of ovaries re- 
ceive specific names; and in many cases the analogy to 


Female Generative Organs of the Cock- 
roach (Pertplnneta orient alts), shiiwing 
ov.irioles ; enlarged 3^ times. 

a, t>osterioral>iU>tnlnal ganglion; fi, fi, right 
and left oviducts, formenby union of c, a, e, 
the ovarian tubes or ovariole*.;/, filament by 
which ovuriolcs of opiiositc sides arc united ; 
X", spcrmatlieca ; A, A, the colIeterUt I glands, 
or Lolleterium. 



Ovaries, with the Ovules, of different Flowers, 
shown in longitudinal section : tf , Sttliaria 
media; b, Liltum superbum; t, Delpktnu 
um CoHsoitda: d. Fuck vta coennea; e, Jia~ 
nunculus buthoeus; /, Acerrttbrum. 


ovftiry 

llie part of a plant called the ovajrv (aee def. 2) ia atrtking. 
See outa under Mranehiata and liematoidea, 

2. In hot*, a closed case or receptacle, the low- 
er section of the pistil, inclosing the ovules or 
young seeds, 
and ultimately 
becoming the 
fruit. Sl^otn- 
rally the ovary is 
a modified leaf 
which la folded In- 
yolutely so as to 
form a cavity, and 
with the style and 
stigma it consti- 
tutes the female 
sexual organs (gy- 
noBoium) of flow- 
ering plants. The 
ovary may be 
simple (that is, 
composed of a sin- 
gle leaf), or com- 
pounded of two 
or more leaves. 

The modified part 
of the interior of 
the ovary which 
bears the ovules 
is called the pla- 
centa (which see). 

The phrases mpe- 
rior and iiiferior 
omry are used to 
designate the po- 
sition of the ovary 
in relation to that of the floral envelops : thus, ovary mi- 
perior Is that In which the other parts of the flower are 
inserted upon the axis below the ovary; ovary in^erurr is 
that in which the other parts of the flower are inserted 
above, seemingly upon the ovary. 8ee cuts under UYit/to- 
phnre^ Araceoc^ JDiaynamia, dimerouit, and myrtle. 
OVary'-^t (6'va-ri), a. [Irreg. < L. ovare, exult, 
rejoice, triumpli; see mation. Cf. oval^,'\ Of 
or pertaining to an ovation. Davies. 

Their honorary crowns triumphal, ovary ^ clvical, obsid- 
ional, had little of flowers in them. 

Sir T. BrouniP, 'J’racts, ii. 
OVate^ (o' vat), a. [< Ij. or atm, egg-shaped, < 
ovutn, egg: soo otmm.'] Egg-shaped, (a) Having 
a figure like the longitudinal section of a 
hen's egg ; oval, hut broader at one end than 
at the other ; applied in botany particularly 
to loaves, (b) Of a solid, having the figure 
of an egg. Also ovated. ~ Byn. Soo ovaH , a. 
ovate^ (o' vat), n. W. ofydd, a 
man of letters or science, a philos- 
opher: see ogham.'\ See the quota- 
tion. 

Now ail qfydd, or, as the word is some- 
times rendered Into English, ovate, is com- 
monly uudersUxMl to mean an Eistoddfodic 
graduate who Is neither a bard nor a druid; but formerly 
it appears to have meant a man of science and letters, or 
pernaps more accurately a teacher of the same. 

Rhys, Leot. on Welsh Fhilol., p. 294. 

OVate-apuminate (d'vat-a-ku'mi-nat), a. Egg- 
shaped and tapering to a point, 
ovate-cylindraceous (o'vat-sil-in-dra'shius), r/. 
Egg-shaped, with a convolute cylindrical figure, 
ovated (o'va-led), a. Same as ovate^. 
ovate-deltoid (6'vat-del'toid), a. Triangular- 
ly egg-shaped. 

ovate-lanceolate (d'vat-lan'so-o-lat), a. Be- 
tween ovate and lanceolate, 
ovate-oblong (o'vat-oh'long), a. Between 
ovate and oblong; shaped like an egg, but 
more drawn out in lengtn. 
ovate-rotundate (o'vat-ro-tuu'dat), a. Round- 
ly egg-shaped. 

ovate-subulate (o' vat-sub 'u-lat), a. Between 
ovate and subulate. 

ovate- ventricose (d'vat-ven'tri-kos), a. In 
hot, ovate with a swelling or slight protuber- 
ance on one side, 

ovation (q-va'shon), n. [= F. ovation = Sp. 
avadon = Pg. ovagdo = It. ovazione, < L. ova- 
a (lesser) triumph, < ovare, exult, re- 
joice, triumph, = (Ir. aheiv, shout.] 1. In Mom. 
antiq,, a lessor triumph accorded to command- 
ers who had conquered with little bloodshed, 
who had defeated a comparatively inconsider- 
able enemy, or whose advantage, although con- 
siderable, was not sufficient to constitute a le- 
gitimate claim to the higher distinction of a 
triumph. See triumph. 

Beat not in an ovation, but a hiumph over thy passions. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., L 2. 

2. An enthusiastic reception of a person by an 
assembly or concourse of people with acclama- 
tions and other spontaneous expressions of 
popularity ; enthusiastic public homage. 

A day . . . 

When dames and heroines of the golden year 
Shall strip a hundred hollows bare of Spring, 

To rain an April of omUan round 
Their atatues, borne aloft, the three. 

TennyHon, Princess, vi. 
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ovato-aemninateCd-v&'to-a-kfi'iui-n&t), a. 
Same as ovate»acuminatc. 

OVatocylindraceoUB ( o-va ' td-sil-in-dra ' shius ) , 
a. Same as ovate^eylindraceous, 
ovatodeltoid (o-va'to-del'toid), a. Same as 
ovate^eltoid. 

ovato-ellipsoidal (o-va't6-el-ip-soi'daI), a. 
Nearly ellipsoidal, but larger toward one end 
than toward the other; ovoid or egg-shaped, 
ovato-oblong (o-va'to-ob'long), a. Same as 
ovate-oblong. 

ovatorotundate (o-va'td-rd-tun'dat), a. Same 
as ovate-rotundate. 
ovealtyf, oveltyf, W. See ouwUy. 

oven (uv'n), n. [< ME. orrn, < AS. ofen, ofn = 
(IFries. oven = B. oven = MLG. oven, LG. awen 
= OHG. ovan, of an, orin, MHO. oven, G. ofen 
= Icel. o/w, onin, ogn = OSw. ofn, omn, ogn, 
Sw.ugn = Dan. orn = Goth, auhns, an ovenj =: 
Gr. inv6c (for %Kv6g), an oven, furnace, kitchen ; 
cf. Skt. ukhd, a pot; AS. of net, a closed vesstd.] 

1. A chamber or receptacle in which food is 
cooked by the heat radiated from the walls, 
roof, or floor, (a) a chamlicr built of brick, tiles, or tlie 
like, and usually heated l^y fiud which is allowed to burn 
away before the fooil is introdm od, the cooking being done 
by the heat retained, (h) A chamber for baking or cooking 
in a cooking-stove, range, or furnace, the heat being usu- 
ally transmitted through one or more of the sides. 

In steed of bread they drie a kind of fish which they 
beat in mortars to powder, and Imke it in their ouenn, 
viitlll it be hard and drie. 

Uolinslted, Dtiscrip. of Britain, I. x. 

2. Ill general, any inclosed chamber adaptcul 
to or used for applying heat to raw materials 
or to articles in process of manufacture. I’he 
heat so applied may be radiated from the previously or 
continuously heated walls of the incloBiire, or it may be 
derived from currents of heated air or gases or superheat- 
ed vapors circulated through the oven, from interior or ex 
terior coils of pipes heated by steam or hot water, or from 
the solar rays. The name oven is given to a groat variety 
of structures and devices employed in domestic industry, 
in chemical operations, and In the mechanical arts. Spe- 
cifically — (u) A kiln, (b) A itinffle-furnacc. (o) A leer. 
3t. A furnace. 

The king’s servants, that put them in, ceased nut to 
make the oven hot with rosin, pitch, tow, and small wood ; 
BO that the flame streamed forth alM)ve the furnace forty 
and nine cubits. 

Sony (\f the Three Holy Children (Apocrypha), v. 2n. 
4. An oven-bird or its nest.— Air-oven, an oven in 
which baking or drying is done by circulating heated air 
through It, It is much used in laboratories and in the 
arts. In some cases, as In drying gelatin plates for photog- 
raphy, the air is filtered on its way to the oven by pass- 
ing it through cotton-wool. In air-ovens the air may he 
heated prior to its admission, nr by interior ’ejating appli- 
ances. — Annealing-oven, an oven used for annealing, 
as the leer of glass-maiitifactories for slowly cooling glass, 
which, if ccK)led raidtUy, would he exceedingly brittle ; or, 
as in the manufacture of mallcahlc iron-castings, the in- 
closure in which the artlclob, after casting, are treated to 
render them malleahle.-— Bakers’ oven, an oven used by 
bakers in baking bread, biscuits, cnickcrs, and other arti- 
cles of food. The principal oven still in use by bakers is 
a brick reverberatory oven with an an;lied root ; hut in tho 
manufacture of biscuits, crackers, wafers, etc., on u huge 
scale reel oveiis and rotai’y ovens arc used.— Beehive OVen. 
Hee bsshiiM.-- Brick oven, an oven constructed of brick, 
in contradistinction to an <»ven made of metal or other 
material. Brick ovens usnully apply their heat from their 
walls previously heated by an interior fire, which is with- 
drawn prior to putting in tlio article to he baked. Such 
an oven for domestic use was once very common in dwell- 
ings, and was generally built at the side of or in close 
proximity to tho chimney then in use. It often projected 
irum the exterior of tin; building, and this eonstructlnn 
is still to he seen in many old country houses. It has a 
siuoke-uptako in the upper port of the mouth and a fine 
loading ii'um the uptake, an<l connects at its upper end 
with the flreplaco-chimncy. Wood is tho fuel used, and 
when the fire is kindled the air draws into the mouth and 
passes over the bottom of the oven, while the heated gases 
of combustion rise the tiij) nnd pass forward to the 
uptake.— Bush-oven, the long-tailed titmouse or oven- 
bird, Acredvla romu i Norfolk, Eng.] — DriTlng-Oyen. an 
oven used for expelling moisture from substances or tex- 
tures. The air-oven is tho most generally used of this class. 
Drying-ovens heated to a point somewhat alcove the boil- 
ing-point of water, which expel water by converting It 
into steam, are also used for many purposes,— Dutch 
oven, a tin utensil for roasting moat, etc., closed at tlie 
sides, back, top, and bottom, and somewhat resembling 
in shape an oiieii shed. The oven covers tho Joint or other 
article to be roasted on all sides except that facing the 
fire. (Also called kitchen or tin kitchen in the New Eng- 
land States and elsewhere.) The hake-kettle, a cast-iron 
vessel with a close-fitting convex cover upon which hot 
embers or coals are placed when the implement is used, 
is also Boinotimos called a IhUch oven. — Egyptian oven, 
a large earthen crock sunk in the ground, and heated 
by inwrlor fire, which is removed t4> permit the baking 

lumps of dough. These are thrown with force against 
the interior, and adhere thereto. The crock is then cov- 
ered till tho baking Is finished. This is a very ancient 
form of oven, largely used In tho East even to the jifes- 
ent day.— Elevated oven, a range-oven situatcMl higher 
than the flre-iK>t.— Heatuig-oven, an oven designed or 
used for simple heating, as in heating pieces of wood or 
other materials to he joined by glue or cement, or for heat- 
ing vessels that must be used while hot; a hot -closet. 
Out^ven. adomestie brick oven built by Itself, apart from 
any building. Its construction is almost identical with that 


described under brick oven, except that It has a chimney 
extending straight upward over the mouth of the oven.— 
Reel oven, an oven in which the substances to be baked 
or dried are placed on swinging shelves attached to end- 
less chains running on reels within a heated Inclosure. The 
reels are tunied at a velocity that permits the articles to 
he dried sufficiently, or baked completely, when the chain 
makes a complete circuit, which brings one of the swing- 
ing shelves on a level with the door of the oven. The fin- 
ished articles are then removed from tills shelf, and a new 
charge is put in their place. This discharging and recharg- 
ing is Buccessivtdy i>erformed for each shelf. Generally, 
ovens of this klml and rotary ovens are continuously heatM 
by circulation of heated air through them, or by heated 
air through their walls, or by highly heated steam-coils. 
- Revolving oven, an oven in which tho floor, or the 
shelves support ing the articles to be baked, etc., revolve 
horizontally or vertic.ally. The articles uie completely 
dried or baked in a single revolution, and are successively 
removed and reitlaced by new charges, as described under 
reel oven, which is an example of this kind of oven. In 
some ovens of this class a shaft with radial anus carrying 
swinging shelves rotates vertically in the heated Inclosure. 
ITie manipulation and heating are as described under 
reel oven.— Rotary-hearth oven, an oven in which the 
floor or hearth revolves. -- Rotary oven, an <jvcn which 
can bo horizontally rotated as a whole on a central pivot. 
Such ovens were formerly used with a form of kitchen 
stove called rotary stove. They were portable tin ovens 
made to fit the tops of tho stoves, which were circular, 
and constructed to rotate on a central pivot. The top of 
the stove was toothed on the under side of its outer mar- 
gin. Tho teeth wore engaged by a small pinion operated 
by a crank. Tho articles to he baked were placed on the top 
of the stove, and covered with tho portable tin oven, and, to 
prevent overheating of any part, the top of the stove was 
frequently turned to change tlie position of the parts rel- 
atively to tho fli-e-pot. - Traveling-apron oven, an oven 
in which an endless belt traverses horizontally, carrying 
the articles to ho baked from end to end of the oven. (See 
also coke ovni, porcelain-ore n, roasting-oven, and tile-oven.) 

oven-bird (uv'n-b(ml), n. 1. The goldeii- 

0. rowTied thrush, Sinrus anricapiltm, an OHcine 
passerine bird of tho 
1 ami WMn hdiJtuhr: h< > 
ealleu from the fact 
that its nest is arch- 
ed or roofed overlikt* 
an oven. [Local, V. 

S.] — 2. Any bird of 
the South Ameriean 
family Varnariidw. 
wliielibuibls a domeil 
or ovon-lik(‘ nest. 

See cut. under Fnrna- 
rim. — 3. The loug- 
tailod titmouse, .ivrv- 
data rosea, fl^i’ov. 

Eng.]— -4. The wil- 
low-warblor, FhjfUo- 

seopns troehilm.‘ Also called gromid-oven and 
oven-tit. p’rov. Eng.] 

oven-builder (uv'n-bip^der), n. The oven-bird 
Acred ala rosea. 

oven-cake (nv'n-kak), a. A cake baked iu an 
oven; a mutlin. Paries. 

I think he might have offered ns a hit of his oven-cake. 

Graven, Spiritual quixote, vli. 2. 

oven-coke (nv'n-kdk), n. Coke made in an 
ovmi or retort, in conlmdistincl ion to that made 
in largc3 lieujis tired in th(5 open air. 

'rhe liord samly coating I<if tlic mold) rubbed smooth 
wini ii pie(!e of oven-coke. 

F. Ctnnjnn.'Moch. Engineering, p. 4;t. 

evened (uv'nd), a. [ < orm + -cr/-.] Bhrivolod ; 
sickly, ffalliwell. [I’niv. Eng.] 
oven-tit (uv'n-tit), w. Saiijc as oven-bird, 4. 
[Erov. Eng.] 

oven-wood (uv'n-wiid), a. Brusliwood; dead 
wood fit only f(»r burning. 

<lRks intersperse it. tliaf Inid onci' a head. 

But now wi'ur eiests (*f oven, wood instcao. 

i vwjirr, The Needless Alarm, 1. 12. 

over (o'vcr), p/7/>. nnd adv. [Also, in poet, or 
dial, use, conti*. r/cr, formf*rly written ore; < 
ME. over, otvrr, oar, \ AS. ofer = OS. obhor = 
OKries. orer D. mvr = MLG. orer = OITG, 
uhar, MHG. G. alar = Icel. ofr, yjir = Sw. of- 
rrr = Oaii. over = Goth, vfar, over, = L. super 
(wluu'e tlic .s- is HUpjioseif to be the relic of a 
])rcti\(‘d element not found iti the otborfonns) 
= (ir. Imp, irtip, over, = Skt. Ufatri, above ; as 
adj., AS. yfera = L. sa))erus = Skt. upara, n|). 
per; comjiar. of the preji. or adv., AS, ^af in 
aK ivrard, npjier, bafan, dhafan, above, etc. (see 
ahuve), = OHG, oba, opa, obe, MHG. obe, oh, G. 
ohea, nbove, = Icel. of, over, for, = Goth, uf, 
undiT, = L. sab, under*, = ( Iv. vtt6, under, = Skt. 
a pa, near, on, under, etc. From Ibis source, 
of AS. origin, are over and alam-; of L. origin. 
saper-, sub-] of Gr. origin, hyper- and hypo-, ete.j 

1. prep, 1. In a ])lac(w>r position biglier than, 
and in a vortical direction from (the object); 
above in place, position, authority, etc. (a) Di- 
rectly above in place or position : as, the roof utJer one’s 



t)\Mi Ilird (Slums tturtctfpilhis). 
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head ; cloadi hang oxjer the lake ; a lamp burned om the 
altar. 

The prieat shall command that one of the birds be killed 
In an earthen vessel over running water. Lev. ziv. 5. 
Take not, goo<I consin, farther than yon should, 
l^st you mistake the heavens are o*er our beads. 

Shak., Elch. 11., iU. 8. la 

The Kalifs built several of them [mosqnesi as mausole* 
urns over the places in which they wore to be buried. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 121. 
Hence— (&) Overlooking or overhanging. 

In less than a mile we arrived at that convent [of St. 
Sabai, whicii is situated in a very extraordinary manner 
on the high rocks over the brook Kedron. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. 1. 84. 
( 0 ) Above in authority or in the exercise of power, gov- 
ernment, BTipervisiou, or care. 

They said, Nay ; but we will have a king over us. 

1 Sam. viii. 19. 

The eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, and his ears 
are open unto their prayers. 1 Pet. iii. 12. 

Let Somerset he regent o'er the French. 

SfMk., 2 Hen. VI., i. 3. 209. 

He hath no more autorlty over thcj sword than over the 
law. Milton, Eikonoklustes, x. 

“Wed thou our Lady, and rule over us. 

Tcnnymn, Holy Orail. 

(d) Above in strength, dignity, excellence, value, or charm : 
expressing eminence or superiority as ascertained by cotii- 
parison, contest, or struggle, and hence implying overcom- 
ing, victory, triumph, exultation : as, victoiy over tempta- 
tion. 

Who might he your mother, 

That you Insult, exult, and all at once, 

Over the wretched ? 

Sftak. , As you Like it, iii. 5. 37. 

Aiigcllck quires 

8nng heavenly niithems of his victory 
Over temptatiou and the tempter proud. 

MUton, P. It., Iv. 

There are none who deserve superiority over others in 
the esteem of mankind who do not make it their endeavour 
to be beneficial t,o society. Steele, Sx)6ctator, No. 248. 

There he fights, 

And there obtains fresh triumphs o'er himself. 

Cowper, Task, vl. 937. 

(e) Above in height, extent, number, (luantlty, or degree : 
higher, deeper, or more than ; upward of : as, over head 
and ears in debt or in love ; over a thousand dollars. 

I, man, was made to knowe my maker 

And to love hym ouer alle thvng. 

Pol^tcat Poems, etc. (eo. Furnlvall), p. 186. 

A man may go over shocis in the grime of it. 

Shak., C. of E., ill. 2. 106. 

Madame do Yilledeuil became indebted to Madame 
Eloflo to the extent of over two hundred livres for a pros 
entation dress Fortnightly Itev., N. 8., XLII. 287. 

(/) In her. , resting upem and partly covering. Thus, a lion 
overn fesse means that the lion is charged upon the fesse. 
either contained within its borders or projecting beyond 
them, as distinguished from above, which means placed 
higher on the escutcheon. 

2. About or upon, so as to cover; upon and 
around. 

A lady with a handkerchief tied over her cap. 

Dickens, David Copperfleld, xiil. 

In cold weather the chiefs wear over the shirt an Aba, 
or cloak. if. P. Burton, Kl-MedimUi, p. 342. 

8. On; ux>on; to and fro or back and forth 
upon, Gxpressinjc relation of re^ieated or con- 
tinued movement or effort; tlirough or in all 
arts of (often with all): as, to ramble the 
elds ; to pore over a book ; to think over a pro- 
ject; to search all over tho city. 

Thare tho grete ware gederydo, wytli golvarde knyghtes, 
Gameschit over the grenc folde and graythclychu iimy«*do. 

Mortc Arthure (E. K. S.), 1. 721, 
He’ll go along o er the wide world wiUi mo. 

Shjok., As you Like it, i. S. 1.34. 

They wash a way the drossc and koepe the remainder, 
whicli they put In little hoggs and sell it all ouer the coun- 
try b) paint there bcKiyes, faces, or Idolls. 

Quoted in Cajk. John Smith's Works, 1, 178. 

'rhoiD came letters from tho court at Connecticut, . . . 
certifying us that the liidiaiis all over the country had 
combined themselves to cut off all the English. 

Winthrop, Hist, New England, II. 96. 

Tfiousttnds at his bidding speed, 

And post o'et land and ocean without rest 

Milton, Sonnets, xiv. 

To pore owr black-letter tracts. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 222. 

As T rose and dressed, I thought ovor what had happened, 
ttud wondered if it were a dream. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxlv. 
4. About; concerning; in regard to; on account 
of: as, to cry over spilt milk; to fret otfer a 
trifle. 

Likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, more than otnr ninety at»d nine Just persons, 
which need no repentance. Luke xv. 7. 

I will he more jealous of thee than a Barbary oock- 
pigeoii over his ben. Shak., As you Like it, Iv. 1. 161. 

I do heartily entreat him to be careful and tender aver 
her. Quoted in }Vinthrop’if Hist. New England. I. 278. 

Ilien they need not carry sueli an unworthy suspicion 
over the IVeachers of Gods word as to tutor their unsound- 
nesse with the Abcie of a Liturgy. 

Milton, On Dof. of Humb. Bemonst. 


Tendtr hoorta 

And those who aonrow'd o*er a vanish’d race. 

^ Tetmyetm, Aylmer’s Field. 
5. Across, (a) From side to side of: implying a passing 
above a thing, or on the surface of it ; as, to leap aver a 
wall ; to fly over a lake; to sail aver a river. 

Come o'er the bourn, Bessy, to me. 

aAok., Lear, ill 6. 27 (song). 
Certain lakes and pits, such as that of Avernus, poison 
birds which fly over them. Baeatu 

The poor people swim over the river on skins filled with 
wind. Poeoeke, Description of tlie East, II. i. 164. 

First over me,” said Lancelot, ** ahalt thou pass.” 

Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 

(ft) On the other side of. 

1 haue bene garre make 
This orusso, as yhe may see^ 

Of that laye ousts the lak^ 

Men called it the kyiigis tree. 

York Plays, p. 3.39. 

Also ovyr the watyr on the other syd, which ys distant 
a Calabria xxiij nwle, ys the vie of Cecyll. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travel], p. 64. 
She does not seem to know she has a neighbour 
Over the way I 

Hood, Over the Way. 
0. Across, in such a way as to rest on and de- 
pend from: as, to carry a cloak over one’s arm. 
Now this lustful lord leap’d from his bed, 
Throwing his mantle rudely o'er his arm. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 170. 

7. During the continuance or duration of ; to 
the end of and beyond: as, to keep com over 
the winter; to stay over night or orcr Sunday. 
As by the bok, that bit no body to with-holde 

Tho hure [hirej of his hewe [servant] ouer one til a morwe. 

Piers PUmman (C), iv. 310. 
If any thing be wanting for a smith, let it he done over 
night. Swijt, Duty of Servants. 

8. While engaged in or partaking of: as, they 
discussed the matter over a bowl of punch, or 
over a game of billiards. 

Peace, you mumbling fool 1 
Utter your graviw o'er a gossip’s bowl ; 

For here we need it not. 

Shak., R. and J., lil. 6. 176. 
Men that . . . talk against the irnmortullty of the soul 
over a dish of coffee. SteMe, Tatler, No. 136. 

lie [Garth] sat so long over his wine that Steele reminded 
him of his duty to hlsj^tients. 

Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anno, II. 98. 
From over, (a) From a position on or upon. 

When the cloud was taken np from over tho tabernacle, 
the children of Israel went onward. Ex. xl. 36. 

(ft) From the other side of : as, /row over the sea.— Over 
all. (<7.t) See aU. (ft) In tho measurement of ships, ma- 
chinery, and, in general, of objeid» .which have overhang- 
ing or projecting parts (os the bowsprit of a vessel, tho fly- 
wheel of an engine, etc.), in a straight line between the 
most widely separated extremities, inclusive of such parts 
or projections.— Over and above, over and beeldeB or 
beside, in addition to ; beyond ; besides. 

Gold and silver, which I have given to the house of my 
God, over and aftoec all that I have prepared for the holy 
house. 1 Chron. xxix. 3. 

Over and beside 
Signior Baptista's liberality, 

I'll mend It witli a largess. 

Shak., T. of tho S., 1. 2. 149. 
Over OOastt, from one coast or country to another. 

Hit was tho formast on flete that on flode past, 

That euer saile was on set vpon salt water, 

Or euer kairet ouer cost to cuntris O fer. 

DestnuAion qf Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 280. 
Over head and eara, over tlie earn. Bee up to the ears, 
under earl.— Over seas, abroad ; to foreign lauds. 

As if a man could remember such things for so many 
years even if he had not gone over seas. 

Scott, Peverll of the Peak, xxvJ. 
Over that], moreover ; also. 

The f urat arty cle. Weleth that we haue graunted [etc. ]. 
. . . The second artycle. And ouer tftat we haue graunt- 
ed [etc.]. 

Charter of London (Rich. II.), in Arnold’s C!hron., p. 15. 
Over the bay, dnmk ; more than ’^half-seas over. ” [Col- 
loq. ] sSim. Over, A hove. Above expresses greater elevation, 
hut not tx'cossarily In or near a perpendicular direction ; 
€iver oxiiresses ^rpendioularity or something near it : thus, 
one cloud may l>e above another, without being over it Over 
often implies motion or extension where alum would not; 
hence the difference in sense of the flying of a bird over or 
above a liuuse, the hanging of a branch over or above a wall. 
In such uses over seems to represent greater nearness. 

n. adv, 1. On the top or surface; on the 
outsido. 

In the desk 

That ’s cover'd o'er with Turkish tapestry 
There is a purse of ducats. 

Shak., G. of E., iv. 1. 104. 
She passed pastures and extensive forest-skirted up- 
lands crimsoned over with the flowering sorrel. 

S. JuM, Margaret, ii. 1. 

2. In all parts ; in all directions; throughout : 
often with all. See all over, under all, 

A south-west blow on ye 

And blister you all o'er! Shak., Tqmpest. L 2. 823. 
The vanity top of heaven 
Figured quite o'er with burning meteors. 

iS^., K. John, V. 2. 68. 


Sable oarb sHU lOver’d o'er with white. 

Sonnet^ xtt. 

Down the long beam stole the Holy Grail, 

AU over cover’d with a luminous cloud, 

And none might see who bare it. 

Tennyson, Holy QraiL 

3. Prom side to side ; in extent or width ; across. 

This laughing King at Accomack tels vs the land is not 

two dales ioumey ouer In the broadest place. 

Quoted in John Smuh's Works, IL 68* 
At the top [of the hill] is a plain about 3 or 4 miles over. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 107. 
The fan of an Indian king, made of the feathers of a pea- 
cock’s tail, eompoBod into a round form, bound together 
with a circular rim, above a foot over. X. Grew. 

The width of a net is expressed by the term over: e. g., 
a day-net is three fathoms long and one over or wide. 

Fneyc. Bril., XVII. 869. 

4. Across from this or that side (to the other) ; 
across an intervening space to the other side. 

Her boat hath a leak. 

And she must not speak 
Why she dares not come over to thee. 

Shak., Lear, iii. 6. 80 (song). 
But I’m told Sir Oliver Is coming oeerf— nay, some say 
he is actually arrived ? Sheridan, School for Scandal, Hi. 8. 

1 boated over, ran 

My craft aground, and heard with beating heart 
The Sweet-Gale rustle round tho shelving keel. 

Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 

6. Yonder; in the distance; in a direction in- 
dicated: as, ox'cr by the hill; over yonder. 

Over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white. 
Brotming, How they Brought the Good News from Ghent 

[to Aix. 

6. By actual and complete transference into 
the possession or kc^eping of another: as, to 
make twer property to one ; to deliver over pris- 
oners ; to hand over money. 

I’his I say therefore, and testify in the Lord, that ye 
henceforth walk not as other Gentiles walk, . . . who be- 
ing past feeling have given themselves over unto lascivl- 
ouBuess. Eph. iv. 19. 

My Lord Biron, see him deliver’d o'er. 

Shak., L. L. L., i. 1. 807. 
I'his question, so flung down before tho guests, . . . 
Was handed over by consent of all 
To one who had not spoken, Lionel. 

Tennyson, Lever's Talc, The Gulden Supper. 

7. So as to reverse (something) ; so as to show 
the other or a different side: as, to roll or turn 
a stone over. 

Turn over a new loaf. 

MidtUeton, Anything for a Quiet Life, ill. 3. 

8. Above tho toj), brim, rim, or edge : as, the 
pot boils over. 

My cup runneth over. Ps. xxUI. 6. 

Give, and It shall be given unto you ; good measure, 
pressed down, and shaken together, and running o»w, 
shall men give into your bosom. Luke vi. 38. 

9. Throughout; from beginning to end ; thor- 
oughly. 

I have heard it over. 

And it is nothing, nothing in tho world ; 

Unless you can find sport in their intents. 

Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 77. 
I since then have number’d o'er 
Some thrice three yeitfs. 

Tennyson, In Memoriara, Conolusion. 

10. Ill excess ; beyond that which is assigned 
or required; left; remaining: as, nineteen con- 
tains five three times and four over. 

That whicli reniaineth over lay up for you to bo kept 
until the morning. Ex. xvL 23. 

That they may have their wages duly paid ’em. 

And something over to remember me by. 

Shak., Hen. Vni., Iv. 2. 161. 

11. In or to an excessive degree; too; exces- 
sively; as, to be mwr careful; over hot; over 
hasty; in this sense commonly written as in 
composition, with a hj’phen. 

Or thay flitte otwr^farre vs froo. 

We sail garre feste tham foure so fast. 

York Plays, p. 86. 

Tertullian over often through discontentment oarpeth 
injuriously at them. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iv. 7. 

Gray night made the world seem over wide, 

And over empty. 

WtUiam Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 256. 

12. Again; once more; as, I will do it over. 

My villany they have upon record ; which I had rather 

seal with my death than repeat over to my shame. 

Stuik., Much Ado, v. 1. 248. 
The thoughts or actions of the day are acted over and 
echoed in the night. Sir T. Browne, Dreams. 

13. In rex>etition or succession : as, he is rich 
enough to buy and sell you twice over. 

You shall have gold 

To pay the petty debt twenty times over. 

Shak., M. of V.. iii. 2. 809. 
She weeps: 

'Sdeath ! I would rather fight thrice o’er than see It 

Tennyson, Princess, vi. 



14. At an end; in a state of eompletion or ces- 
sation; in the past: as, all is over; is the meet- 
ing oiwrf 

Lo, the winter ii paei^ the rein Is over and gone. 

Oant. (i. 11. 

Athdbitani his anger over, soon repented of the fact. 

MUtont Hist. £ng., y. 
Oh ! Isaac, those days are over. Do you think there are 
any such fine creatures now living as we then conversed 
with? SUeie, Tatler, No. 208. 

All over With. Bee aU, adv.-^Cfeeir again, once more ; 
with repetition. 

O kill not all my kindred o’er again, Dryden. 

Proofs that Miss Baby would prove “ her mother over 
again.** Seott, Pirate, iv. 

Over against, opposite ; in front of. 

Over a gem the forseyd yle of Cirigo to the se wardes ys 
the Stopull of Craggs called in Greke ObagMor it ys leke 
an egge. Torlrin^/ton, dMarie of Eng. Travell, p. 19. 

There was Mary Magdalene^ and the other Mary, sitting 
over againet the sepulchre. Mat. xxvii. 61. 

Over and above, (a) Besides ; In addition. 

He gained, over and above, the good will of the people. 

Sir Jt, L' Estrange. 

{b) Very ; in great measure or degree : as, he is not over 
and above well. [Colloq.] 

She is not over and above hale. SmoUeU, tr. of Oil Bias. 
Over and over, repeatedly ; once and again. 

Por all of ancient that you had before 
(I mean what is not borrowed from our store) 

Was erruur fulminated o*er and o'er, 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, ii. 684. 
Bedloe was sworn, and, being asked what he knew 
against the prisoner, answered, Nothing. . . . Bedloe was 
questioned over and over, who still swore the same bilk. 

Roger North, Examen, p. 213. 
To blow, do. give, hold, etc. , over. See the verba, f Over 
is much used as the first element in compounds, denoting 
either a going or passing over, through, acrosa etc., as in 
overcast, overthrow, etc., or as a preposition with a noun, 
as overboard, oversea, etc., or denoting, with a verb, excess 
or superiority, as in overact, overcome, etc. In the last 
use it may be joined with almost any verb. Only a few, 
comparatively, of such compounds arc entered in this work. 
As a preflx, as well as when a distinct word, over Is often 
poetically contracted into o'er.l 

over (6^v6r), a, and n, [< over^ adv,'} I, a. 1. 
Upper. 

Cut the ouer oruste to your souorayne. 

Babeee W(E. E. T. 8,% p. 271. 

2, Superior. 

The over-lord, or lord paramount, or chief -superior, the 
under or middle, or mesne lord, and the vassal under him, 


formed mnks of manifest diversity. 

• 8. Outer; serving as or intoiidod for an outer 
covering: as, of?<?rslioes ; hii overcoat, 

fUsed chiefly in composition.] 

ll. n. 1. In cruHcot, the number of balls de- 
livered between successive changes of bowl- 
ers; also, the part or section of the game 
played between such changes. When the pre- 
scribed number of balls (four in first-class matches in 
England before 1889, live from that date) have been 
bowled, the umpire at the bowler’s end calls out “Over!” 
another bowler takes his place at the other wicket, and 
the fielders change their places to suit the change of 
bowling. 

2. An excess; the amount by which one sum 
or quantity exceeds another. 

In counting the remittances of bank-notes received for 
redemption during the year, there was found $25,528 in 
overs, being amounts in excess of the amounts claimed, 
and 9^,246 in shorts, being amounts less than the amounts 
claimed. 

Rep. of Sec. of Treasury (JJnUed States), 1886, p. 180, 

Malden over. See maiden. 

over (o'v6r), V. [< (jver, adv. In tho intraus. 
use ellipticaha verb go or come, etc., being un- 
derstood.] 1 . trans. To go over ; leaj) or vault 
ovor, as in the game of leap-frog. [Rare.] 

Never stopping for an instant to take breath, but over- 
ing the highest [tombstonesj among them, one after tho 
other. Dickens, Pickwick, xxlx. 

II. intrans. To go, pass, or climb over. 

Ill over then to England with this news, 

And make this marriage* to bo Bolemnixed. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 8. 167. 

overabound (6^v6r-a-bound'), v, i. To abound 
to excess; be too numerous or too plentiful; be 
superabundant. 

The world over-aboundeth with malice, and few are de- 
lighted in doing good unto men. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 71. 

If people overabound, they shall be eased by colonies. 

Burton, Anat. of Md., To the Reader, p. 68. 

overact (6-v6r-akt'), t>. I. trans, 1, To act so 
that the acting is overdone ; act (a part) in an 
extravagant or unnatural manner. 

If she Insults me then, perliaps 1 may recover pride 
enough to rally her by an over-acted submission. 

Cibber, (^ai'clesB Husband. 

Good men often blemish the reputation of their piety 
toy overaeUng some things in religion. TiUotson. 

2t. To over-influence; act upon unduly. 
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Nov ii^bt ^ seen a difference between the silent or 
down-right spok’n affection of som (Children to thir Parents 
the ^kMive obsequiousness of others ; while the hope 
of Inheritance over-acts them, and on the Tongues end 
enlatBM their duty. MiUm, Hiet Eng., I. 

n. intruns. To act more than is necessary. 

You overart, when you should underdo ; 

A little call yourself again and think. B. Jomon. 

There while they acted, and overacted, among other young 
scholars, 1 was a spectator. 

MUUin, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

OVerallf (o' v6r-fi,l'), adv, [< ME. overall, overal = 
p. overal = MLQ. ovet^al = OHQ. uhar al, MHG. 
uber al, G. uberall = Sw. bfverallt = Dan. over- 
alt; as over 4* -all.'] 1. All over; in all di- 
rections; everywhere; generally. 

Ho was narwher welcome for hua meny tales, 

Ouer-al houtod out and yhote trusse. 

Piers Ploitman (C), Hi. 228. 
And knowyn ouercUl ryght openly 
Tliat thay discended be of that line by. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6283. 
But mount them ail was none more courteous Knight 
Then Calldore, beloved over-all. Spenser, F. Q., VI. 1. 2. 

2. Beyond everything; preeminently; espe- 
cially. 

KejM horn from company and comonyng of folke ; 
And, ouer all, there ouesty attoll to sane. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2965. 

overall (6'v6r-fll), n. An external covering; 
specifically, in the plural, loose trousers of a 
light, strong material, worn over others by 
workmen to protect them from being soiled; 
also, in the plural, waterproof leggings. 

The vesturol Tissue, namely, of woollen or other cloth, 
which Man's Soul wears as its outmost wrappage and over- 
aXL. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus (1831), p. 2. 

He wore a round-rimmed hat, straight-bodied coat with 
large pewter buttons, and a pair of overalls buttoning from 
the hip to tho ankle. S. Judd, Margaret, 11. 11. 

over-anxiety (o'-' v6r-ang-zr e-ti),». The state of 
being over-anxious ; excessive anxiety. Hoget, 

over-anxious (d^v6r-angk'shus), a. Anxious 
to excess. 

It has a tendency to encourage In statesmen a meddling, 
Intrigaing, reilning, over-anxums, over-active habit. 

Brougham. 

over-anxiously (o^v^r-augk'shus-li), adv. In 
an over-anxious manner; with excessive so- 
licitude. 

overarch (6-v6r-lireh'), V. t, I. trans, 1. To 
cover with or as with an arch. 

Oaks and elms 

Whose outspread branches overarch tho glade. 

Cawper, Task, vl. 71. 
2. To form into an arch above. 

Thick as autumnal leaves tliat strow the brooks 
In Vallomhrosti, where tho Etrurian shades 
High overarch'd Im bower. Milton, P. L., 1. 804. 

II, intram. To hang ovt‘T like an arch. 

Hast thou yet found the over-arching bower 
Which guards Parthenla from the sultry hour? 

Gay, Dione, lU. 2. 

overawe (o-v6r-fi»'), v. t. To restrain, subdue, or 
control by awe, fear, or superior influence. 
None do you [churchmen] like but an effeminate prince, 
Whom, like a ach(X)l-boy, you may freer -atve. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., 1. 1. 36. 
-Syn. To intimidate, cow, daunt. 

overawning (o-v^r-a'ning), a. [< over + ^awn- 
ing, ppr. of **awn, r., developed from awning, 
n.] Covering as an awning or canopy; over- 
shadowing. 

Above the depth four over-awning wings, 
TJnpluin'd and huge and strong. 

Bore up a little car. 

Smdkcy, Thalaba, xH. at. 13. 

overbalance (o-v^r-bal'ans), v. t. l. To ex- 
ceed in weight, value, of importance; surpass; 
preponderate over. 

The hundred thonsand pounds per annum wherein we 
overbalance them in trade must be paid us in money. 

Locke. 

2. To destroy tlif* balance or ejpiilibrium of ; 
cause to lose balance: often with a reflexive 
pronoun : as, to orerbaUmw ourselves and fall. 

overbalance (o-ver-bal'ans), n. Excess of 
weight or value; something which is more than 
an equivalent; a counterbalance : as, an over- 
balance of exports. 

The racking pains of guilt, duly awakened, are really an 
averbalame to the greatest sensual gratifleations. 

Bp. AUerbury, Sermons, II. xvi. 

Were it [the judicial power] joined with the executive, 
this union might soon be an over-balance tor the legisla- 
tive. Blackrtone, Com., 1. vii. 

over-battlet (6-v(‘r-bat'l), a. [< over + battle^.] 
Too fertile ; too rich. 

For in the Church of God sometimes It cometh to pass 
as in over battle grounds, the fertile disposition whereof is 
good. Hooker, Ecqles. Polity, v. 3. 


overbiowjng 

overbear (o-vAr-bSr'), v't 1. To bear down; 
overpower; bring under; overwhelm ; overcome 
by superior force : literally or figuratively. 

Overborne with the weight of greater men’s Judgments. 

Hooker, Ecoles. Polity, Pref., Iv. 
Weak shoulders, overborne with burthening grief. 

Shak., 1 Hen. Vl, it. 6. 10. 
The barons overhear me with their pride. 

Marlowe, Edward II., ilL 2. 

2t. To bear or impel across or along. 

Him at the llrst encounter downe he smob^ 

And overbore beyond his crouper quight. 

Spenser, V. Q., IV. Iv. 40. 

OVerbearancet (0-v(*r-bar'an8), n. [< (Werhear 
+ -ance.] Overbearing behavior; arrogance; 
imperiousness, [liare.] 

Will this benevolent and lowly man retain the same 
front of haughtiness, the same brow of overbearancct 

Brooke, Fool of Quality, lx. 

overbearing (6-ver-bSrlng), p. a, l. Bearing 
down; repressing; overwhelming. 

Take care that the memory of the learner be not too 
much crowded with a tumultuous heap or overbearing 
multitude of documents or ideas at any one time. 

Watts, Improvement of the Mind, i. 17. 

2. Haughty and dictatorial ; disposed or tend- 
ing to repress or subdue in an imperious or in- 
solent manner: as, an overbearing disposition 
or manner. 

An overbearing race, 

Thai, like the multitude made faction-mad. 

Disturb good order, and degrade true worth. 

Cowper, Task, ill. 672. 
s=Syn. 2. Domineering, lordly, arrogant. 

overbearingly (o-v^^r-bar'in^di), adv. In an 
overbearing manner; imperiously; with arro- 
gant effrontery or boldness; dogmatically, 
overbearingness ( 6-v(‘r-bar ' ing-nos) , n. Over- 
bearing or arrogant character or conduct. 

overbid (o-ver-bid'), V. [= D. overbieden =s G. 
Hherhivtcn = 8w. ofverbiuda = Dan. overhyde; as 
over + hid.] I, tram. To outbid; overpay; do 
more than pay for. 

A tear! Yon have o'erbid all my past sufferings, 

And all my future too. Dryden, Spanish Friar, ii. 1. 

n. intran.ft. To bid more than a just price; 
offer more than an equivalent. 

Young Loveless. What money? Speak. 

More. Six thtHisand pound, sir. 

Cap. Take it, ITas overftidden, by the sun I Bind him to 
his bargain quickly. Beau, and El., Scornful Lady, 11. a 

overbidet (6-v6r-bid'), v. t, [ME. overbiden; 
< AS. oferbidan, outlast, < ofer, over, + bidan, 
bide: see 6/de.j To outlive; sui'vivo. 

Grace to overhyde hem that wo weddo. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, L 40A. 

overblow^ (o-ver-blo'), V. [ME. overblowm; < 
over + blow^.] I. intram. If. To blow over; 
pass over ; pass away. 

The sulphurous hail. 

Shot after us in storm, o'erblown hath laid 
Tho tlery surge. MUUm, P. L., i. 172. 

2. To blow har(i or with loo mucli violence. 

They commauiided the Master and the companie hastily 
to get out the sliij) ; tho Master answered that it was vii- 
possible, for that the wlnde was <*ontrHry and ouerbliruml. 

Hakluyt's Voyaie II. 185. 

Finding it was likely Uy overblow, we t(K>k in our sprit- 
sail. Sw\;t, (rulliver’s 'JTavels, il. 1. 

II. tran.^. 1. To blow over or aeross. 

Sf> shall hor eitlieros werke been ontrhhaee 
With colde or lioote under the 8i,;nes twelve. 

Palladius, llusliondrit' (R. E. S.), p. 80. 

A Siind-biiilt ridge 
Of heaped Hills that mound the si'O, 

Over blown witli munnurs harsh. 

Tennyson, Ode to Memory. 

2. To blow away; dissipate by or as by wind. 

Tliru! it Is, when rnglng war Is done, 

To smile at, seapi'S and perils overlloum. 

Shak., T. of tlie S., v. 2. 8. 

When this cloud of sorrow 's overblown. 

Waller, Death of Lady Rich, 1. 45. 

3. To blow or play (a musical wind-iiistniraeiit) 
with Hufli(*i<*iit force to sound one of the har- 
monics of flu* instead of its fundamental 
tone*. Metal instruments, like the horn and the trum- 
pet, are iieaily always thus blown; while wooden liistni- 
ments, like the tliite and tho clarinet, are played in both 
ways. 

overblow*-^ (o-v6r-bl6'), v. t. [< over 4- blow’i.] 
To cov<*r with blossoms or flowers. 

Ho overblows an ugly grave 
M^ith violets which blossom in the spring. 

Mrs. Brfnoning, Aurora Leigh, vii. 

overblowing (6-v6r-bld'ing), n. The act, pro- 
cess, or result of blowing or playing a musical 
wind-instrument so as to sound one of the har- 
monics of the tube instead of its fundamental 
tone. 



overblown 

overblown^ (6-v^jr-bl6n')? p, a, [Pp. of <wcr- 
] 1 . Blown over, as wind or storm ; henoo, 
past; at an end. 

Buitig seated, and domestic broils 
Clean ooer-hlown, tlioniselves, the conquerors, 

Make war upfiii themselves. 

Shak., Kich. III., ii. 4. 01. 
Led with delifjrht, they thus beguile the way, 

IJntill the blustriiiK storme is overUoume. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 10. 

2. In tho BfSHomor stool process, injured by 
tht^ continuanee t>£ tlio blast after the carbon 
has bcuui nunovt^d; burnt. 

overblown*" (d-v^^r-blon' ), a, [Pp. of ovf rhloiv*‘i.'] 

Past the time of blossoming or blooming; with- 
ered, as a flower. 

Thus overblown and seeded, T am rather 
Fit to adorn his chimney than his i»ed. 

Beau, ami Ft., Knijfht ot Malta, iv. 1. 

Ills head was iMuiid with pansi<is overblown. 

S/tellrtf, Adonuis, st. 

overboard (6'v6r-bdrd), H(tr. [< AIE. iHU‘rhor(l,< 
AS. ofvr hord (= 1). o/v rboord = Icel. ofrhordh r= 
Dan. overbnrd), < opr, ]»rei>., over, + bitrd, 
board, side: see oror juid boanl.'\ Dver the 
side of a ship, usually inio th(^ water; out of or 
from on board a shi]»: as, to fall overboard. 

But the hert fill hastili hrnt hire vp in armes, 

And bare hlri* forth onrr hord on a brod planke. 

Wiilhtio oj Paler m (K. K. T. S.), 1 2778. 
What though tlir mast he now blown overboard, 

The liable broke, the lioldinK-ancbor lost? 

S/iak., H Hen. VI., v. 4. Jt. 

The owners partly cheated, iiartly robbed of truth, de- 
spoiled of their rich fraiKht, and at last turned over-boord 
into a sea of desjairation. Bp. Hall, Best Bargain. 

To throw overboard, to throw out of u ship ; hence, to 
discard, desert, or betray. 

overbody (o-ver-lioir i), V. !. To give too much 
body to; make too material. [Rare.] 

Then was the priest set. t.o con his motions and his pos- 
tures, his litmgies and his lurrh'S, till (ho soul by this 
means of lavW/ofb/ini/ herself, given up lustly toiloshly <ie 
lights, liated her wing ai*aee downward. 

Milton, Keformatlon in Eng , i. 

overbold (o-ver-boUP), Unduly bold; bold 
to excess ; forward ; impudmit. 

Have t not reason, beldams as you ore, 

Hmvy ntu\ overbold <SV<u/r., Macbeth, Hi b 
The iHland-]iriiiceR over-bold 
Have eat our suhstanee. 

TennuHon, Lotus-Eaters, Chorii^ Song 

OVer-boundt (d'vt>r-bouud), ado. Across. 

They went together lovingly and .ioyfully away, the 
greater ship to\> Ing the lesser r t her stern all the way over- 
hittind. N. Morton, Now England's Memorial, p. 124 

OVerbowf (d-ver-bou'), r. t. To bow or bend 
over; bend too far iu a contrary dir(*eti(m. 

That old error . . . that the beat way to straighten what 
is erookiid is to overbow it. Falter. 

OVerbowed(d“Ver-bdd'), a. In arehery , equipjicd 
with too strong a bow. 

All archer is said to hv over-bowed when the powerof his 
liow is aliove his eommand. Fwtfc. Brit., 11. ;I78, 

overbrim (o-ver-brim'), r. I, infra ns. 1, To 
flow over the brim or edge: said of a liquid. 
Jtnp, Diet . — 2. To bo so full as to overflow tin* 
brim; saiil of the vessel or cavity in which auy 
liquid is. 

Till the cup of rage o'erhriia. Coleridge. 

II. traits. To till to overflowing; overfill. 
Leading the way, young dainael.s danced along, . . . 
Each having a white wicker, overbrnnnwd 
With April’s tender younglings. Keats, Endymion, i. 

over-brimmed (d-vdr-brimd'), a. Having a 
projecting or too large brim. 

An over-brimmed blue bonnet. S^'ott 

overbrood (o-ver-brod'), r. t. To brood ov(*r; 
spread or be (‘.xteuded ultove, as if to iirofecf or 
foster. • 

O dark, still wood ! 

Vnd stiller skies that overhriwd 
Viair rest with deeper quietude! 

Whittier, Bummer by the Lakesidt . 

overbrow (d-ver-brou' ), r. f. To hang ovt'r liki' 
a brow; ovi^rha ug. 

Where, tangleil namd the jealous steep, 

Strange 8liade.s u'erhrnw tin* vallius deep. 

Villi ns, The Poetical Character. 

overbuild (6-ver-bil<l'), V. I. trans. 1. To 
cover, overhang, spun, or traverse mth a build- 
ing or structure; build over. 

The other way Satan went down 
The causey to hell-gate ; on either side 
Disparted (Uiaos overbuilt exclaim'd, 

Ami with rebounding surge the bars assail'd. 

Milton, 1*. J. , X. 41«. 

2. To buihl more thnii the area properly ad- 
mits of, or than the pojmlatiou requires*; as, 
that purl of the town is oirrbuilf. 
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n. intrans. To build beyond the demand; 
build beyond’ one^s means. 

overbulkf (6-v6r-bulk'), v. t. To oppress by 
bulk; overtower; overwhelm. 

The seeded pride 

lliat hath to this maturity blown up 
In rank Achilles must or now he cropp’d, 

Or, shedding, breed a nursery of like evil, 

To overbulk us alL Shak., X. and C., i. H. 820. 

overburden, overburtben(d-ver-bdr'dn, -XHn), 
r. t. To load with too great burden or weight ; 
overload; overtask: a.8, treea mu^rburd&ned with 
fruit. 

But I neither wil for so plain a matter ourburden the 
reader in this lioke, with the more manyfold then neces- 
sary rehersy ng of euery place. Sir T, More, W orks, p. 824, 
The overburdened mind 

Broke down ; what was a brain became a blaze. 

Browning, King and Book, L 08. 

overburden (o'ver-b6r^dn), n. Detrital mate- 
rial or rock which has to be removed, as being 
of no value, in order to get at some valuable 
substance beneath, which it is intended to mine 
or quarry; used in reference to (juarrying or ex- 
<*avating clay and similar materals. 

In its native state china clay generally occurs in exten- 
sive masses beneath sovoral feet of superstratum termed 
overburden. The Engineer, LX VII. 171. 

overburn (6-ver-b6rii'), r. I, trmis. 1. To 
burn too much or unduly. 

Take care you overburn not the turf ; it is only to he 
burnt so as to make It break. Mortimer. 

2t. To cover with flames. Davies. 

n. intrans. To burn too much ; be overzeal- 
oijs; be excessive; as, orerhnrning zeal. 

overbusy (o-v6r-biz'i), a. Too busy; also, ob- 
trusively officious. 

overbuy (6-v6r-bi'), v.t. 1. To buy at too dear 
a rate; pay too high a price for. 

Yon bred him as luy playfellow, and he is 
A man worth any woman, overhuye me 
Almost the snin he pays. 

Shuk., eymheline, i. 1. 14ti. 

A wit is a dangerous thing in this age ; do not over-buy 
it. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 

2. 'IV) huy to too great an extent. 

OVerby (d-^^^’r-bi'), ndv. [Sc. also ourrby, o\rbij ; 
< over + dy^.] A little way over; a little way 

ai'TOSK. 

overcanopy (6-vdr-kan'o-pi ), r. t. To cover with 
or as with a canopy. 

1 know a hank where the wild thyme blows, 

Whore nxllps and the nodding violet grows, 

(pilte over-canopied with luscious woodbine. 

With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine. 

Shak., M. N. l>., ii. 1. 261. 

OVercapablet (d-ver-ka'pa-bl), a. Too (capable 
or apt. 

C'rudulous and overcapable of such pleasing errors. 

Hooker. 

overcare (6'v6r-kar), w. Kxcessive care or 
juixiety. 

The very over-care 

And nauseous pomp would hinder half the prayer. 

Jj^fden, tr. of Persius’s Satires, ii. 81. 

OVercarkt (d-ver-kiirk'), V. t. [< ME. over carle- 
ni ; < over + carJe.'] To overcliargo ; overbur- 
den; harass. 

Shal nother kyng ne kriygt constable nc meyro 

Ouer-cark the coiuuue. Piers Ploumtan (C), iv. 472, 

overcarvet (o-vdr-kiirv'), v, t. To carve or cut 
across; cross. 

Tlie embelif orlsoiite, whor as the pol is enhawsed upon 
the orisontc, uverkervith the oquinoxlal in embelif angles. 

Chaucer. Astrolabe, ii. 2fi. 

overcast (o-vdr-kfist'), v. [< ME. overca,Htni {= 
Sw. ofvvrlca.sta = Dan. orerkaste); < over + 
emv/t.] I. trans. 1. To throw over or across. 

His folk went vpto lond, him seluen was the last, 

To bank ouer the sond, plankes thei ouer koM. 

Bob. of Brunne, p. 70. 

2. To cover; overspread. 

Thi‘ colour wherewith it overoastefh itself. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

3. To cloud;’ darken; cover with gloom. 

Right so can geory Venus overcaste 
The hortes of hire folk, right as hire day 
Is gereful, right so chaungeth she array. 

Cttauoer, Knight's Tale, 1. 678. 
The day with cloudes was suddeine overcast. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. 1. 6. 
Ilk* therefore, Robin, overcast the night; 

The starry welkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fog as hliick as Acheron. 

Shak., M. N. D.,iii. 2.365. 

My Brain was o’ercost with a thick Cloud of Melancholy, 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 16. 

4. To cover with skin, as a wound; hence, to 
have (a wound) healed. 

See that . . . the red stag docs not gaul you as it did 
Dlccon Thorlmni, who never overcast the wound that he 
took from a buck’s horn, ScoU, Monastery, xlv. 


overcloud 

6. To cast or compute at too high a rate ; rate 
too high. 

The King in his aocompt of peace and oalmes did much 
ouer-east his fortunes. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 17. 

6. In sewinQy to fasten by stitching roughly 
through and over two edges of a fabric. Also 
overseam. 

And Miss Craydocke overcasted her first button-hole 
energetically. Mrs. Whitney, Leslie Ooldthwaite, lx. 
Overcast stitoh, a stitch used to work the edges of raised 
pieces in applique work or openings, such as eyelet-holes, 
and also to produce a raised ridge by covering with the 
stitch a corfi or braid which is laid upon the foundation. 

II. intrans. To become cloudy or dull; be- 
come dark or gloomy. 

And they Indeed had no cause to mistrust ; 

But yetw you see, how soon the day overcast. 

Shak., Rich. III., iU. 2. 88. 
Toward evening it hegane to over-east, and shortly aftoi 
to raine. Bradford, Plymouth i^lantation, p. 142; note. 

overcasting (o'vcr-kks'-'ting), n. 1. A book- 
binders^ method of oversewing, in hemstitch 
stylo, the edges of a section of single leaves. 
It is done to give the section the pliability ol 
folded double leaves. — 2. In sewing, oversew- 
ing two edges of a fabric by whii>ping them 
together. 

OVercatcht (o-v6r-kach'), r. f. 1. To catch up 
with; overtake; reach. 

She sent an arrow forth with mighty draught, 

That i!i the very doro him mercaught. 

Spenser, V. Q., IV. vii. 81. 

2. To outwit; deceive. 

For feare the Du eke with some odde craft the Goose 
might ouercateh. Breton, Htraiige Newes, p. LS. {Davies.] 

overcharge (o-v6r-chtirj'). t- [< ME. over- 
chargen; < orer + charge. Cf. m'crcark.'] 1. 
To charge or burden to (excess; oppress; over- 
burden. 

Thei were weri of-foU 3 ten and feor ouercharged. 

Joseph tf Arimat hie (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 662. 
Sumetimi s ho calls the king. 

And whispers to Ins pillow as to him 
The sein-ets of his overcharged soul 

Shak., 2 Hon. VI., Hi. 2. 876. 
They had not march’d long when ('lesar discerns hif 
Legion sore overcharg'd. Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 

2. To jmt too great a charge in, as a guii. 

These dread curses, lik(* the sun ’gainst glass, 

Or like an overcharged gun. r«*ro11, 

And turn the force of them upon thyself. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI , Hi, 2. »IL 

3. To surcharge; exaggt'rate; xi8jU) over char gi 
a statement. 

(Characters, . . , both in poetry and painting, may ho 8 
little overcharged, or exaggeraten. 

Goldfonith, Cultivation of Taste. 

4. To make an exorbitant cliarge against; de- 
mand an excessive jirico from. 

Hero’s Gloucester, a foe to citizens, 

One that still motions war and never peace, 
O'ercharging your free purses with large fines. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 3. 64. 

5. To make an extravagant charge or accusa- 
tion against. 

There cannot he a deeper atheism than to impute con- 
tradietiuns to God, neither doth any one thing so orer 
charge God with contradieiiuns as the trail substantiation 
of the Roman chiueli. Donne, Sermons, iv. 

Overcharged mine {mint.). See waW-’. 
overcharge (o'vcr-chiirj), n. [< overcharge, ?’.] 

1. All excessive charge, load, or burden; the 
state of being ovt^rchargt^d. 

Thou art a sliaiueless villain ; 

A thing out of the overcharge of nature, 

Bent, like a thick cloud, to disperse a plague 
Upon weak catching women. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s I'ragedy, v. 2, 

2. A charge, as of gunpowder or electricity, 
beyond wbat is necessary or sutfic.ient. — 3. A 
charge of more than is just ; a charge that is 
too high or exorbitant; an exaction. 

, OVer-cnord Cd'v6r-k()rd), n. See major, 4 (./*). 
OVerclimb (6-v^?r-klim'), r. t. To climb over. 
This fatal gin thus ouerclamhc our walles, 

Stuft with arm’d men. Surrey, ACneid, ii. 

overcloset (6-v«>r-kl6z'), r. t. [< ME. overefosen ; 
< over + clost^.’] To close over; overshadow. 
This ecliiise that ouer-eloseth now the sonne. 

Inters Plowman (CX xxi. 140. 

OVer*cloth (d'ver-kldth), it. A blanket or eml- 
less apron which conveys the paperto the press- 
rolls in a straw-paper machine. See blanket, fi. 

It is highly requisite that the paper he well pressed 
and dried on the cylinders of the preset and that the over- 
doth he neither too dry nor too damp. 

Set. Amer., X. 8., LIX. 81- 

overcloud (6-v^r-klond' )» v. t. To cover or over- 
spread with clouds ; hence, to cover with gloom, 
depression, or sorrow. 



ovnrdond 

The lebcmr of wicked men is ... to omreloud Joy with 
sorrow at least, If not desolation. 

Abp, Laud, Sermons, p. 84. (Latham,) 
OWolouded with a constant frown. 

Cowpar, Conversation, 1. 389. 

OVercloy (6-v6r-kloi'), V, t. To cloy or fill be- 
yond satiety. 

Whom their o'er-doypd country vomits fortfi 
To desperate ventures and assured <lestructIon. 

if/iak., Rich. Ill , V. 8. 818. 

overcoat (o'v6r-kdt), n, A coat worn over all 
the otln.T dress : a top-coat ; a greatcoat, 
overcoating (d'vt'T-kd-ting), n. [< overcoat 4- 
-«////!,] Stuff or material from which overcoats 
are made. 

overcolor, overcolour (d-ver-kuror), v, t. To 
color to excess or too higlily ; hence, to exag- 
gerate. 

Perhaps Mr. Kroude, wholias tlie pon of n proat artist, 
has somewhat ovcr-colnured or overshaded l»oth th(^ hrljjht- 
est and the darkest scones. JSd^tiLuryh Kev., CXLV, ;{2(). 

OVercomable (d-vdr-kum'a-bl), a. [MM. ovrr- 
comabylle; < overcome + -uh/c.J That may be 
overcome. Cath, Avg.^ p. 1203. 

overcome (d-ver-kum'), V. [< ME. overcomes, 
ovcrciimcn, < AS. oferemuan (= 1). MLG. ovrr- 
komcn = OIJG. ulmrqacman, MlKl. nberhnueit, 
G. uberhmmvn = Sw. (ifverkomma = Dan. over- 
konimc), overcome, < o/er, over, + cumau, come : 
see over and come,] I. trans. If. To come over; 
move or pass over or throughout. 

Longe weie ho sithen oner cam. 

Genesis ami hJxodvs (K. J'.. T. S.), 1. iri88. 

Tan such things be, 

And overcome, ns like a biiinnier'H cloud. 

Without our specitd wonder? 

Slmk., Macbeth, iii. 4. 111. 

2t. To reach or exbmd over or Ihioughout; 
spread over; cover; ovc^rflow; surcharge. 

At lotigth she came 

I’o an hillos side, which did to hci* btjwray 

A little valley subject to the saiiio, 

All covered with thick woodes that (juite It overranie. 

SpcuHcr, F. Q., III. vii, I. 

Cains Marcius was 

A worthy offleor 1* the war; but insoh'iit, 

O’erenme with pride, ambitious past all thinking, 
SelMoving. Shah., Cor., iv, (», 81. 

About his llicctor’sl lips a foint? 

Stood, as when th’ ocean is InragM ; his eyes were overcome 
With fervor, ami resembl’d tlameh, set ott by bis dmko 
browes. Chafotian, iiiad, xv. 

Th’ uufallow’d glebe 

Yearly o*ercomes the granaries with stores 

Of golden wheat. J. Philips, ('i<lei, i, 

3f. To overtake. 

If meadow be forward, be mowing of some. 

Put mow as the makers may well overcome. 

Tusiter, Five JIundred Points of Good Husbandly, p 102. 

4. To overwhelm; oppress; ovt'rjiower; sur- 
mount; (voiiquer; vanquish; subdue. 

Athro ennne wise ho jHathannsI vondi hyne hi gon, 

As ho ViJiidede Adam and hyne oucr coin. 

Old Etm. Misc. (F. JO. T. S.), p. 88. 

lie not overcome of evil, but overcome evil witli good. 

Itom. xii. 21. 

In some things to be owTcww is more lione-sl and laudii' 
ble then to eonquer. Milton, Fikuuoklastes, i\. 

5. To get beyond; ontstri]); excel. 

And ml 3 te no kyngec7/f’m77rt<?hyru ns hi kiiiinyngof spiiche. 

Piers Plowman (\\), 449. 

They wound ns with our own weapons, and wilh our 
owue arts and sciences they vecrenme us. 

Milton, Ai'oopagitlca, i». 14. 

There is many a youth 
Now crescent, who will come to all 1 am, 

And overcome it. Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
~S^. 4. Vanquish, Suhdve, etc. See conquer. 

II. intra/ioi. To gain the supeviorily ; be vic- 
torious; couquer. 

For in the Olde Testament it. was ordyiied that whan 
on overcomen he scholde be crowne.d with J’alme. 

Mandevillr, 'Fravcls, p. 11. 

To him that overeometh will 1 grant to sit, with me in 
iny throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down with 
my Fatlier in his throne. Rev. iii. 21. 

In thirteen battles Salisbury o'ereame; 

Henry the Fifth he first tniin'd to the wars. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 4. 78. 

overcomer (d-v6r-kum'i^r), n. One who over- 
comes, vanquishes, or surmounts. 

And than sail thou he sothcfastly Jacol), and ouergangcr 
ami ouercommere of all synnes. 

Jffamptde, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 80. 

OVercominglyt (d-v^‘r-kuni'ing-li), adv. III an 
overcoming or overbearing iriaiiiKU*. 

That they should so boldly and overeomiiujly dedicate 
to him such things as are not fit. 

Dr. //. More, (’onj. Cabbala (U)r)3), i>. 73. 

over-confidence (d-ver-koirfi-deus), n. The 
state of being over-confident; excessive confi- 
dence. 

264 
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over-confident (6-v6r-kon'fi-dent), a. Confl. 
dent to excess. 

over-confidently (o-vcp-kon'fi-dont-li), adv. In 
an over-confid<‘iit manner, 
over-corrected (o'''v(T-kq-r(‘k'<<‘d),u, In optics. 
Bee correct., v., 5. 

overcount (o-ver-kount '), r. t, 1 . To rate above 
th(3 true value, — 2. To outnumber. 

Wc’ll speak with thee at sea; at land thou know’st 

How much wo do o'er-coatU thee- 

Shak., A. and C., U. 6, 20. 

overcover (o-v<’T-kuv'er), v, t. To cover over; 
cover com])l<‘toly. 

Shut me nightly in a cliurnel-honso, 

O’er cover'd tiiiite with dea<l men’s rattling bones. 

Shak., R. and .J.,iv. 1. 82. 

OVercrawf (d-ver-kra'), r. I, Sanu' as over- 
crow, Spenser, Shop, (hil., Ft‘bruary. 

ovorcritict (o'ver-krit-ik), n. <Jne who is criti- 
cal beyond meaHiire or reason; a liyi»ercritTc. 

Let no Over-vrdieh causlesly eavill at this coat [of arms] 
as but tt modorne lieaiiiig. Wort hies, Devon, 1. 481. 

overcrow (6-ver-kr6'), it’. 1. To triumph ovct; 
crow over ; overjiowei*. 

O! I die, Iforutio; 

The potent poison (pilte oer-eruws my spirit. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 8«4. 

overcrowd (d-ver-kroiur ), r. 1 . To till or crowd 
to excess, especially ^^ith liuinaii Tteings. 

OVerCUP-Oak (o'ver-kup-ok), n. 1. The bur- 
oak. See oak, 1. — 2. Tlio swamp post-oak. Sec 
]iost-oak, 

over-curious (d-ver-ku'ri-us), a. Furious or 
nice to excess. 

overcurtain (d-vdr-kcr'trm), r. :. To COVVV] 
sliadow; obscure. 

To «<*e Innv sins o'ereurfained by night. 

Prathivayt, Nature’s KmbuHKie. (Pnej/e. Diet.) 

overdare (d-ver-dar')» t'. I. nitrans. To tw- 
coed in dsiring; dare loo imicli or rashly; bo 
loo daring. 

II. trans. To dishearten ; discourage; daunt. 

Let not the spirit of .Fueides 
He over-dar'd, but make liiiii know the might lest Deities 
•Stand kind to him. Chapman, Iliad, xx. 110. 

overdaring (d-ver-dar'ing), ft. TTndttly or im- 
prudently bold; loolhardy; impnnhmtly rasli, 
TIh‘ ejvr davitnj I’albot 
Hath Bullied all his gloss ol fonner'lumour 
Hy this unheedful, ilespeiati*, wild adventure. 

Shah., 1 lieu. \ L, iv. 4. 5. 
Could yon not cure one, sir, ot being too rash 
And over darmy ^ tlieie, now, ’s niv diseaBo; 

Fool liard>, ns thej wiy 

Fletcher {and another). Love's . uro, iii. 1. 

overdark (d-ver-diirk'); ddv. Till after dark; 
aff(‘r dark. fKure.*J 

Whitetleld would wandei tl roiigh Cbiist-Chureh niea- 
dowH ovrrdarh. Moiih Jirittsh Jtev. 

overdate (o-ver-dat'). r. t. To dab' beyond tlie 
proper period; cjium* to erujlinuo beyond the 
projier dab;. 

Winnow’d and sifted fu»m (lie eliafle. of overdated Ore- 
nioiiies. Milton, Ketormation in I'hig., i 

overdealt (o' ver-dcF, u. Amount left ov(’r; 
excess. 

The averdcal in lie pi ice will be double. lldllnnd. 

overdedet, n. [Mlk, < avtr + dvdc, E. d<ed.^ 
Ovt'rdoing; excess. 

Vor me ssel euieiuo babbe drede thet me m* inys-nyme 
be ouerdide \i. e., tor tlie\ sb.dl evermore have dread that 
they do not mistake bj t \< rsh| 

Jyenhitt of lniryt(V.. E. T. kS.), p. bri. 

overdedet, u. [MM., < oi’f w.l Excessive. 

Inne, meto and iiuu- vliinke ie babbe Ibeo ouerdede. 

Old Pay. Misc. (K E. T. S.), p. 198. 

over-development (o'ycr-de-vel'iip-ment), n. 
In pliotog., a develojum'iit eowtiniied too long, 
or done with an c vcitant of loo great strtmglh. 
Will) umler-exjiowMl plates the result is usually a harsh 
blaek-a lid while pielii.e wiCoot half-tones, or a badly 
stained lUm; w*tb ovei-exp(.n‘d plates, Hat or fogged jiic- 
tuics. 

overdightt (d-ver-dit' ). i. I locked over; over- 
spread; covered o\< r. 

And in tlie midst thereof a silver Best, 

With a thiek Aib« r goodly over-diyht. 

Sjicnser, F. (Jf., II. vil. .'>.8. 

over-diligent (d-ver-dil'i-jent), a. llihgent 1o 
excess. 

over-discharge (d'\er-dis-chiirj")r w. Tin* dis- 
charge of an accumulator or slorage-bal tery 
licyond a certain limit: an ojieration wlii< h is 
generally injurious to the battery. 

overdo (d-vn-di)'), r. [< ME. ftverdon. < AS. 
oferdon (— OIK J . ubarinon. vhcrtnan.'Ml Kb iHa > - 
ilon, <f. ubcrlhnn), do to excess, < o/cr, over, 4 
/mm, do: see dob') I. trans. 1. Todo to excess; 
heuc(‘, to o\eract; exaggerate. 


ovar-droep 

In wedes and in wordes bothe 
Thel (ni4!rd(m hit day and nyght. 

Piers Plovman (0), xiv. 191. 

Suit the action to the word, the word to the action ; with 
this special oliscrvanco, that you o’ereUip not the modesty 
of nature for anything so overdone is from the purpose 
of playing. Shak., Hamlet, ill. 2. 22. 

2. To carry beyond the proper limit; carry, 
prosecute, etc., too far. 

I’his busiiicss of keeping eent-shops \sofverdone, like all 
other kinds of traile, liandicmft, and bodily labor. I know 
it to my cost ! Hawthorne, Seven Gables, Hi. 

3. To cook too mueh: as, t he roast is overdone. 
— 4. To fatigue or harass by too much action 
or labor: usual ly retlexive or followed by it. 

Are there five boys in nii average clasB of sixty in any of 
our public Bchools who ( an run lialf a mile in even three 
minutes ami a half without, being badly blown and l(X)k- 
iiig us if they had been overdomo thvnoielvesf 

Harper's May., LXX.1X. 242. 

6. To surpass or exceed in perfonnaiice. 

Are you she 

That over-did all ages with your honour, 

And in a little hour dare lose thiH ti iuinph? 

p'h'teher. Double Marriage, iv. S. 
llosolute hungers 

Know neither fears nor faiths; they tread on ladders, 

Loiich, gallows; and overdo all dangers. 

P'leteher, Honduca, ll. 2. 

II. inlrans. To do too mucli ; labor too hard. 

Nature . . . much oftenorotv’rr/acx than nnderdoes ; . . . 
you will Hud twenty eggs wilh two yolks for one that has 
none. A. Grew. 

I'ear Htill suporerogatos and overdoes. 

South, Sermons, VIII. viiL 

overdoer (d-ver-do'f'r). n. One who overdoes; 
one wlio (iocs more than is nocessary or expe- 
di(‘iit. 

T)o you know that the good creature was a Methodist in 
^’orkshire*'' Ti\^iH^^overdoers, iny dear, are wick(‘<I wretches ; 
what do they but mala* religion look unlovely, and put 
underdoers out ot heart? 

Jiichurdson, Sir Charles (iramUson, V. 50. (Davies.) 
overdose (d'ver-dOs), n. All excessive dose, 
overdose (d-ver-dos'), r. t. To dose excessively, 
overdraft, overdraught (G'ver-draft), n, 1. 
(a) 111 furnaces of steHiii-boih'vs, and gcuerally 
in domestic furnaet's and Ktoves, a draft of air 
admitli'd over, and not passing tlirough, iho 
ignited fuel, (b) In kilns for hricks and tiles, 
a form of construction wlu'rtdiy tlie kiln is 
ht'aled from tlio top toward tho bottom. After 
a preliminary heating of tlie kiln, the stopping of iipiior 
and o])eiiing of lower chimney-c.oiinections compel tho 
piodncU of eoinbnstion Hrst to ascend exterior Hues, and 
then to pass ovei and down through (be (‘ontentB of the 
kiln, and to escupi* tlirougb lower chinimw-eonnectioiis. 
Tho overdraft eoiiaistHof e.vterioi Hues leading from tho 
fiiriiaee, e.\tendnig upward to ii chamber or chambers, <»r 
Hues, over the contents of tin* kiln, and tlu're connected 
with the rhinincy Miic, and also of oflujr tines connecting 
tliebottoin of thekiin witli tin* bottom of the chlmney-tlue 
or -Hues. 'J’he tenu uverdrajl i.s alhoapplied to the circula- 
tion, as described abo\i*, of the lieated produe.ts of com- 
bustion; and a kiln Hiuh constructed lu called an over- 
draft kiln. 

2. Tlic amount by which a draft cxc.t'cds the 
sum against which it is drawn; a draft against 
a balance grcati'i* ilian tin* balance itself, 
overdraw (d-ver-dra'), V’. I, Ivttns. 1. To draw 
or strain too much. 

Mr, Addenbrookt* liaB, wi' think, most di*c,idedly «rcr- 
c/m ca tlie how 111 endeavoiirin,; to niakc out (Jiaf we in 
this country an* iiotat((;r all l.-ir in uf re.ir.s in lliis hraiich 
of electrical engiticeiiiig Plretriv lU r. (bug ), AXV. 074. 

2, To draw upon fora l.-irgirsuni tlian is due, 
or for a sum lieyoud one’s credit: as, to over- 
draw one’s jiceount wilh a, bank. — 3. To exag- 
gerate in rc'pivscni :il Ion, cilher in writing, in 
spc'ccb, or in a }ii(*t iiit* : a^, the tale of distress 
is overdrawn. 

II, inlrans. Toni.-ikcan overdraft, 
overdraw (d'vo-di jj >, n. f< overdraw, r.1 1, 

An (‘x<‘essi\c (bull drain; an undue or ex- 
liansting demand. 

Tiieio is sitch ill! or- rdraw on tho enorgleB of theindus- 
ttial popul.itioii lot I'liiiicel that a huge Bharo of heavy 
liihoui iri (hn)\Mi on tin* women. 

//. Sjwnver, Btudy of Bociol., p. 197. 

2. Same* as orerrlraw-ehcek. 
overdraw-check (o'yer-drfi-cbek), w. A dieck- 
r(*in or stra]) which in use ])ass(‘s ov(‘r tln^ poll 
of a hor.sc, and connects the* bit wnth the check- 
hook. If extends ahoiit half down in front of the hoisc’s 
fill c, where it Is divided into two hianches, one faHtmed 
to c.K ii extremity of the hit. Its action is not only to 
hnlil (In* anlinars head up, hut to keep the nose and head 
c\fi Md(*d forward. 

overdredge (o-ver-drt'j'), r. t. To drt'dge too 
much for oysti'rs, so as to injurt* tin* b(‘(ls: as, 
tlie beds wore (werdredged. 
over-dreept, V. t. [< over 4 *dreep, var. of 
drip, dnrp : sec drip and dro}). Ff orerdroj>.} 
To fall or droop over; ovi'vshudow'. 



over-dreep 

The aspiriuti; nettles, with their shadie tops, shall no 
lunger ouer-dreep tlio best hearbs, or keep them from the 
amlling aspect of the sunne, that Hue and tliriue by com- 
fortable beames. Nashe, Pierce Penilesse. 

overdress (o-v^^r-dres'), v. To droBB to exoess ; 
droBH witli too much display and ornament. 

In all, let Nature never be forgot. 

But treat the goddess like a modest fair; 

Nor owr-drrss, nor leave her wholly bare. 

Moral Essays, Iv. nu. 

overdress (o'yer-dros), n. Anygarmt'iit wc»rii 
over aiiotlior in sue]) a way as to combiiH^ w itli 
it in forming a dress; any part of costume 
which is obviously intended to be worn over 
another. 

1’hiB queen introiluced the farthingale or large wired 
owr-drcHK. W. ThnrtUmry, Art Jour., N. S., XV. ia7. 

overdrink (d-ver-dringk'), V, L [< MK. ^orn- 
drmkcn, < AS. ofcnlrhumn (= 1>. A1Ij(». orr/-- 
drinlcm = OHU, nbai'lriurhtiu, npurtnuchon^ 
MHO. 0. vhrrtrihkm), < o/rr, over, + driurmif 
drink: see drhik^ v.'] To ilriiik to excess, 
overdrinkf, H. [MK., < as. ofrr<hyiic; < of(T- 

overdrink ; se(‘ on rdrtnk, r.l Kxc'es- 
sive drinking. 

overdrive (d-ver-dnv' ), r. /. [< MK. ovrr- 

driven^ < AS. ofrrdrifan, drive or ilrift over, 
also re]Hd, rid’ute (=r I), onrdnjrnt, = MKO. 
overdrhuu = MIKJ. hhcrtnhm, (t!. ilhrrfrnhen, 
drive over, exaggerate, = Sw. bfvrrdrifva = 
J)an. orrrdnrvj exaggi'nitc), < o/er, over, -f 
drifan, drive.] 1. 'I’o drive too hard; drive 
or work to exhaustion. 

Wtiii that be ys so ouor-drinie 
That be iniiy no lengui lyue, 

J. Myrc, InstriKdions foi Parish Priests (E. E. T. S. ), 

fi. i8ia. 

The floeks and lieids witli young are with me; and if 
men should erm/Wiv tliein one day, all the flock will dh*- 

(Ion. xxxiii. IH. 

Violent headaehes Natur<‘’B sharp signal that tlic en- 
gine had liet'ii overdrirvu. 

G. S. Merriam, S. Bowles, 1 .‘tOfj. 

2. To use to excc^HH. 

I’hc banishment of a few overdriven phrases and iigures 
of spei'cli from poetic, diction. Eticyc. lirit.^ XXIV. (>70. 

overdrop (d-ver-drojK), r. f. To (lro]> ov<‘r; 
overhang; overshadow’. 

What spoyle and liavock tln'y may be iemi)t<*d in time 
to make upon one anotbei, wliilc they seek oltlier to oerr- 
dnrp or to destroy eacli otlier. 

JIp. Gauden, 'I’ears of tiu; t’hnrch, j). *2*2. {DnvieK.) 

The king may be satistled to settle the choice of his bigli 

S roiiiotions in one minion ; so will never the jieople , ami 
lie Advanced is sure Ut be slink* d for his height, and b» 
be malign’d for over-droypuiy. 

Up. JJackrt, Ab]). Williums, li. Ifi. (/Mhw’k ) 

OVerdrownf (o-ver-dromK), V, 1, To drowni or 
drench ovtu’much; w'ct (‘xcessivtdy. 

When casting round her over-drowned eyes. 

ir. Jiroivne, Britannia's Pusturuls, ii. 1. 

overdry (d-vfT-<lri'), r. t. To luaki' too dry. 

Fried and broiled butter'd meats, eondite, powdered, and 
overdiyed. Horton, Aiiut. of Mel., 1. 21»h. 

overdue (d-ver-du'), a. 1. Jh'liiytul or with- 
held beyond tlie usual or assigiuMl time: as, an 
overduv shi]). — 2. Ibijiaid ;it tin* time assigiuMl 
or Hgnmd on: as, an (trerdne hill, 
overdye (d-ver-di'), r. t. To live over w'ith u 
second color. 

False 

As o’er-dped bhu'ks, as wiiul, as waters. 

Sfiak., W. T., i. 2. i:i2. 

overeat (d-ver-dt'), r. f. [= I). M1j(tI. itvcrcivy = 
OHd. t(harrz:;any M1T(1. (1. iihcre.^sni ; 

as mwr 4* mf.] 1. To surfeit witli eating: gen- 
erally rellexive: iiH, to ore no I oncl’^.self . — 2. To 
eat over again. [Rare.] 

The fragments, scraiw, the bits and greasy relics 
Of her o rr-vaten faith, are bound to Diomod. 

Shak , 'J’. and C., v. *2. 100. 

over-emptyt (<>-vcr-eni]>'ti), r. t. To go beyond 
enipiying; <*\hanst wdthont having enough. 

The women wonl*l ite verie loth to come behind the 
fasbioii in iiewfanglediiesH of the maner, if not in costli- 
ness of the matter, whn-li might muir-enipiy their hus- 
bands’ purses U, Careiv, Survey of t’ofnwull, p. (JTj. 

OVer-entreat (d^'ver-en-tret'), r. t. To persuade 
or gain over by entreaty. 

.lobn Coles Esipiire of Son lersetsl lire over-intreated him 
ink) the NN’esterii i)arts. 

Fuller, \\*»rlhies. Bedfordshire, I. 171. 
OVarestti ft- superl. [ M K. orerrsf, snjx'rl. of ore/*.] 
Uppermost, 

P'lil tliredbare was his nvereste eourtepy. 

Chaueer, (ten. iTol tt) (\ T., 1. 290. 

overestimate (d-ver-es'ti-milt), 0 . An estimate 
that is too high; an overvaluation, 
overestimate (d-ver-es'ti-mat), r. t. To esti- 
mate too highly ; overvalue. 
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overestimation (d-vdr-es-ti-ma'shon), n. The 
act of overestimating, or the state ol' being over- 
estimated; overvaluation. 

All antidote against the over egHmaiion of Eubens. 

The Academy, Nov. 23, 1889, p. 345. 

overexcite (d^''ver-ek-sit'), p. t. To excite un- 
duly or exceasively. 

The same means ineftea nerves and inuBcles that are in- 
active, but to be beneficial in this case must evidently stop 
short of overe.ircitmff or tiring them out. 

tiveJc'g Jlandbotik <if Med. Sciences, IV. 05(3. 

overexcitement (o'-'ver-ek-sit'ment), »/. Th(< 
state of being overexcited; excess of excite- 
ment. 

All transition from states of overw^auritement to modes of 
quiet activity isagiecable. 

./. EvUy, Outlines of Psjchol., p. 400. 

over-exertion (d^ver-eg-zdr'shpn), n. PLxees- 
sive exertion. 

over-exposure (d^Ver-eks-pd'zur), y. 1. Kx- 
cessive exposure, as to exttuTial influences. 

Through so many stages of consideration jiassion cannot 
])ussil)ly liold out. It gets chilled by orer-expoeure. 

The Atlantic, LXJ V. 58(3. 

2. In phofoff,, the exposure to light for too long 
a time of the S(*nsitive plate in taking a inctiiri'. 
()v<T-exi)OHuro tends to produce a negative lull of detail in 
the shadows, but with iiisufHcient density for successful 
printing, and <diaracterizcd by llutiiess, or want of con- 
trast between light and shadow. 

over-exquisite (b-v^r-eks'kwi-zit), a. Exces- 
sively or unduly exquisite or exact ; too nic(‘; 
too careful or anxious. 

J’euce, brother; be not oner-extpivti.fe 
'J o cast the fashion of uncertain evils. 

MUton, (kmius, 1. 3JM). 

overeyet (6-ver-i'). r. i. To suf)(‘rint<‘nd; in- 
spoi't; observ<‘; witiuiss. 

Like a demigod lien* sit I in the sky, 

And wreteJieil fools’ secicts heedfully o'ereye 

Shak., Jj. Ij. L., iv. 3. 80. 

over-facet (d-ver-fas'), r. 1. To stare down ; 
pulout of coimtc'iiance; abash; disconcert by 
staring, or witli a look. 

At (he commencement “(he lord ehancellor,”(Jnrdiner, 
oarin'stly looked upon him, to liave, belike, over-faced him ; 
but Brailfoid gave no place. 

Ilioy, Notice of Bradford, \\ orks (i*arkei* Soe., 1H53), 

III. xxxvii. 

OVerfallf (d'vdr-fal), w. and n. I, n. 1. A cata- 
ract ; the fall of a river; a rapid. 

lie found many Flats in that tnud of land, and many 
caiaraets or overjaltt of wat-er, yet such as hee was able to 
saileby. Ilakluyt'v Vnyayck, I. 511. 

2. Santr. {a) A dangerous bank or shoal lying 
n(*ar the 8urfacc‘ of tlie Him. (6) A ripjding or 
race in the sea, wlmre, by the peculiarities of 
the bottom, the w’at(*.r is pro]»elled with great 
for<‘(\ ('Sjiecially wlum the wind and tide or cur- 
i*eiit s(*t sti’ongly togetln^r. Admiral rim tjth. 

A sca-bofird of iliese Islands (here are many great ouer- 
faU, as great slrcaineH or tides. 

Ilaklviffs [’^oifaaet!, I. 448 . 

II. k. Overshot, as a water-wheel. 

It I the welll sendeth forth of it self so plentiful a stream 
as able to turn an over-fall mill, riandyx, 'I'ravalles, p. 9i). 

OVer-famef (o-ver-fam'), v. /. To ri'pute too 
highly ; exagg<‘rate. 

The city once entered was instantly conquered whoso 
strength was mueli over famed. 

Fuller, ITofane State, V. .wiii. § 1. 

overfart (d-ver-far'), ath\ Too much; to too 
great an extent. 

Though I could not with such estimable wondta' over- 
far lielicvc that, yet thus far I will boldly pultlish her. 

Shak., T. N., ii. I. *29. 

overfare (d-ver-far' ). t'- ME. orrrfarnty < 
AS. ofcrfaraHj\mss ovtT, < of or, over, + fa rau^ 
go: S(*e/fr?ri.]# To go over; pass. 

overfawn (d-ver-fan'), r. t. To fawm or flatter 
grossly. Danrs, 

And iieuer be with Ihitterers mterfawml. 

Breton, Mother’s Blessing, sf i;3. {DamcK.) 

overfeed (o-ver-fe<l'), v, t. and /. 1. To ft'ed to 

excess. 

Now sleep y slaked hath the rout ; 

No din but* snores the lioiise alKuit, 

Made louder by the o'er-fed breast 
Of this most iiompous marriage-feast. 

Shak., I’ericlcs, iil., ITol., 1. ;i. 

2. In thcrap,y to f<‘ed in excess of aj)p(‘tite, and 
in largo amount. 

overfill (d-ver-fil'), r. i. [< ME. ’^fworfyllen, 
orerfullrti, < AS. oferfyllan (= MLU. ormullru 
= Ct. iihvrfullcy =* Sw. ofverfylla = Dan. over- 
fyldr = Goth. ufarfuHjan), i ofrr, over, + fyl- 
Ian, fill: sco To fill to excess; sur- 

charge. 

over-fired (6-vdr-fird'), «. In erram,, exposed 
to too great a heat in firing. Such exposure re- 


overflow 

suits in the destruction of the colors or of the ensmd, or 
the melting of the whole into a mass, 
over-fish (d-vdr-fish'), V, U To fish too much 
or to excess ; fish so as unduly to diminish the 
stock or supply of: as, to a pond. 

It is thought that for some years .back we have been 
over-flshiny the cutiimun herring. 111. London Newe. 

overflamet, V. t, [ME. overjlamcn; < over 4- 

Jiamr,'] To burn over. 

Malthcs coldo in other crafte thou fonnde, 

Ox bloode with pitc.he and synder alle to frame, 

And make it like a salve, and overjlame 
Ichc hoole and chene. 

Palladim, Husboudrle (E. E. T. S.), p. 42. 

overfloatt (o-v6r-flot'), r. t. To overflow ; iri- 
iiiidate. 

The town is fill’d with slaughter, and o'erjloate 
With a red deluge their increasing moats. 

iJryden, ASneid, x. 

overflood ((>-ver-flud'), V. t. [= D. (mrvlordcn 
= MLG. ovcrvlodiyon = Sw. dfvorfloda = Dan. 
ovm'Jlyde; tin WH'r'+ food. '] To flood over; fill 
1o overflowing. 

The morning pulsing full with life, 

O’erjlooded with the varied songs of birds. 

Hebrew Leader, Jan. 25, 1889. 

overfloiirish (d-v(T-flur'ish), v. /. 1. To make 
e.v(*(^Rsive display or flourish of. Collier . — 2. 
'Po flourish or adorn sui>crficially. 

Virtue is beauty, but the beauteous evil 
Are empty trunks u'erjlmirish'd by the devil. 

Shak., T. N., iii. 4. 494. 

3. To i‘xagg('rate. llarlcs. 

T cannot think that the fondest imagination cun over- 
ftovneh, or even paint to the life, the happinesa of those 
who never check nature. 

Gentleman JnstruHed, ji. 279. (Dntws.) 

overflow (("i-ver-llo'), V. [< MK. orerflowen, < 
AS. ofcrjlbtran (=()HG. uharfliozany Ml'lG. ilher- 
Jlie,7vUy G. a her fl lessen), < q/rr, over, 4- flowan, 
iiow’: Hooflow^'.'] 1, Irons! 1. Toflow orspreatl 
over; inundato; cover with waU*!* or other 
liquid ; flood. 

The bankes are om^ffowne when stopped is the flood. 

Sjwmer, F. q., Tl. iv. 11. 
Whose foundation was overflown with a flood. 

Job xxii. 1(5. 

Another Time there fell so much Rain that Holland and 
llohlerness in Lincolnshire were overflowed and drowned. 

Baker, Chninicles, p. 99. 
When luaivy, <lark, continueMl a -day rains 
Wi' deejaming deluges o'erjiow the plains. 

Burm, Bi-igs of Ayr. 

2. ]’(> fill ami run over the edgt* or brim of. 

New milk that . . . nwcrrtmm the pails. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Relognes, li. 27. 

3. To d(‘hige ; ovc^nvlielm ; cover; ovemiu. 

T am come into deep waters, where the Hoods oivr/Zme 
me. J*H. Ixix 2. 

Monsie.ur Cobweb, . . . have a eare the honey-bag break 
not; 1 would be loath to have you overflown with a honey- 
l)ag, signior Shak., M. N. 1)., iv. 1. 17 

4t. To overcoim* with drink; intoxicaif*. 

Sure I was overflonm wh(‘n I spt)ke it, I could ne’er ha’ 
said it else. Middleton, The iiiumix, iv. *2. 

II. intravs. 1. 'Po flow ov(‘r; swell and run 
over the brim or banks. 

ill* shall pass through .Tudali ; lie shall overflmv and go 
over, he shall reach even to the neck. Isa viii. 8. 

Then till up a Immiier an’ make it o'erjiow. 

Burm, Cure for All Care 

2. To be so full that tlie contents niii over tlie 
brim; be more than full. 

The floors shall bo full of wheat, and the fats shall over- 
flow with wine and oil. Joel ii. 24. 

When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth o*erfluw? 

Shak., Tit. And., iii. 1. 2‘2‘2. 
As I am a great lover of mankind, my heart naturally 
overflowe witli pleasure at tin* sight of a prosperous and 
happy inultitiufe. Addison, The Royal Excliange. 

overflow (o'vi^r-fld), n. [< orerjlow, r.] 1. A 

flowing over; an inundation. 

Like a wihi oiycrflow, that swoops before him 
A gulden stuck, and with it shakes down bridges. 

Beau and FI., Phllaster, v, .3. 
After every overflou) of the Nile there was not always a 
mensuration. Arbuthiwt, Ancient Coins 

2. The excess that flows over; hence, super- 
abundance ; exuberance. 

Le-on. I>id he break out into tears? 

Mess. In groat measure. 

Jjeon. A kind overflow of kindness. 

Shak., Much Ado, i. 1. 26. 
It is not to bo wondered that St. raiil’s epistles have, 
with many, passed for disjointed pious discourses, full of 
warmth and zeal and overflmvs of light. Locke. 

3. Specifically, tliat form or style of verse in 
which the sense may flow on through more than 
a couple of lines, and does not necessarily ter- 
minate witli the line. 



overflow 

The principle of the structure of the romantic poetry 
was owsTfiow; that of the classical poeti'v was distich. . . . 
In thirty-two lines fof Waller's "To the K:infir”J we And but 
one owrjlow, E. Otme^ From Shakespeai-e to Pope. p. 47. 

4 . Same as (werjlow-basin, 

overflow-basin -(o' v6r-fl6-ba''sii), w. a basin 
having a pipe that carries off fluid when it rises 
to a certain level in the basin, so that it tnay 
not run over the brim. 

overflow-bug (d'v6r-fl6-bug), n. A carahoid 
beetle, riatynus maculicoUm^ whicli occasion- 
ally appears in enormous numbers, especially 
in southern Oalifomia, becoming a post simply 
from its numbers, as it does no <iamago. [Lo- 
cal, California.] 

overflow-gage (d'ver-flo-gaj), n. A device in 
the nature of an overflow-pipe attached to 
the case of a wet gas-meter to maintain a con- 
stant water-line in the <irum, arnl tluM'ehy in- 
sure accuracy in its ineasurements, and "also 
to permit a constant change of watm* and dis- 
charge of impurities deposited from the gas. 

overflowing (o-ver-fld'ing), n, A flowing over; 
overflow ; supei*al)undanco ; surplus. 

The overJUiwing of the water passed by. Hah. iii. 10. 

We have broken our covenant, and wc must be saved by 
the excrescences and ovt^rflowiiiffn of mercy. 

,/er. Taylor^ W«»rk8 (ed. 1835), 1. 170. 
Wide and more wide, the nerjiouuwjK of the mind 
Take every creature in, of every kind. 

7*ojr^, Essay on Man, iv. 3(VJ. 

overflowing (o-v^r-fldMng), p. a. More than 
full; abundant; copious; exuberant. 

Her Aelds a ricli expanse of wavy corn, 

Pour’d out from Pleiitv’s onerflowituj horn. 

Ctuvitcr, Expostulation, 1. 10. 

The lovely freight 

Of overfloumig blooms, and eat best slnstts 
Of orient green. TennyHuti, Ode to Memory. 

overflowingly (o-v^r-fld'ing-li), adv. Ill an 
overflowing manner; exub(»raiitly ; in groat 
abundance. 

overflow-meeting (o'v<*r-fld-me^''ting), n. A 
subsidiary meeting of pcrs<ins, as at a political 
gathering, who, on account of tlie innnbcrH a1- 
toiidin^, have been unable to gain (*ntranco 1o 
the main building or hall. 

OVerflUSb (d-ver-tlush'), v, t. To linsh; flush 
or color ov(‘r. [Itaro.] 


OVer-friezef (d-vdr-frez'), v, t. To cover over or 
overlay with or as with a frieze. 

On tlieir heddes wore bonnettes all opened at the illL 
quarters, (njurfryned with Hat gold of damaske. 

UvM, Jlon. VIII., an. 2. 

over-fruitful (6-ver-frdt'ffll), a. Fruitful to ex- 
cess ; too luxuriant. 

It had formerly been said that the casineas of blank 
verse renders tlie poet too luxuriant, hiit tiiat tlie lalamr 
of rhyme hounds and circumscribes an oi^r-Jruitful fancy. 

Liryden, Essay on Dram. Doesy. 

overfull (d-ver-ful'), (t. [< MK. ^^overfuU, < AS. 
ofirfull (= p. (wcrrol = ()ll(i. ubarfoll, MIKi. 
iibcrvoly G. iiberyoll = Sw. d/rrr/ull = Dan. orpr- 
fuld = Goth. nfarfulls)X oftr, over, + fully full.] 
Too full; hence, too nmcJi oi'ciijiied. 

Heing over^full of aelf-nAairs, 

My mind did lose it. Shak., M. N. !)., i. 1. 113. 

overfullness (o-ver-furiie«;, w. Tln^ state or 
condition of being overfull. 

OVergangt (6-ver-ga ng' /. [< IV! K. ovrnfa ntj- 

eUyi AS. o/erffangau (== Ol ft J . nbaruaugauy upar- 
Icankan = Goth. %f(trgaggiiu)^ < ofer^ over, + 
gangauy go: see #/«////, r.]* To go )>eyond; trans- 
gress or trespass against. Old. Kun. Miyr. 
(E.E. T.S.), p.1129. 

overgangert (o-ver-gang'er), a. [ME. ; < over- 
gang 4- -f^fi-l.] One who overeonies. 

By .lacob in Ilaly M'rltt es vndirstande une merganyer 
of synnes. Ilaviptdet ITose Treatises (li. E. T. S.), p. 

overgarment (6'ver-giii"^nient), a. A ganiK'nl 
made for wearing <»ver other garments; an 
outer garment. 

OVergartt, a. [ME. ; ])erha])s an error for over- 
gate.^ Arrogant; ]H‘ond. 

The \^orld wjis so owrguvt. 

JUdaiceU SougK (ed. Wright), j). 341. 

OVergartt, n. [See orergarty «.] Pride; ))r(^- 
sumption. Seinte Marherete (tal. CockayiuO, 

j). 16 . 

overgatet, adr. [ME., < over + gate*^.'] Ov<'r- 
iniicli ; unreasonably. 

Hast thow 1-eoueted truer gate 
Worldes worschype or any u-state? 

J. Myrc, Insti notions for Parish PrioRts(E. E. T. S.), 1. 13t»7. 

over-gaze (d-vdr-gay/), r. h It- To look too 
Jong, so as to become dazzled. 

Oh that Wit wen* not uma/.ed 


overgreat 

overglaze (d'ver-glaz), 71, and a, 1, n. In at-’ 
ram,, a second glaze applied to a piece of porce- 
lain of which the first glaze is deeply colored or 
crackled, or eovert'd with paintings in enamel 
The tci*m ih applied in man> cases where its propriety is 
donbttul tliiis, im>st crackled ])orcelainK seem m»t tohavo 
1'tu‘clvcd au.i setM Hid glaze, but to have hcen merely rubbed 
wiUi the eoloi which penetrates tlm cracks. 

II. a. hi eeram., used for jiainliiig ii))on the 
glaze: said of a vitrifiablejiignient; as, an over- 
glaze color. 

overglide hi-\er-glid'), v. l. To glide over. 

That sun, the wlilcb was never cloud couM hide, 

Ticiceth the, cii\c, and on the liarj) deseeiidoth; 

Whose glancing liglit tin* chords did oeergb'de. 

W yatf, Ps. xxxiJ., 'J’he Author. 

overgloom (d-vcr-gldm'), r. /. IV) cover with 
gloom; render glootny. 

Tlio cloud-climbed lock, sublime and vast. 

That like some giant king n'rr yfoums the liilL 

(Uttendge, To t'ottle. 

OVerglutt (d-ver-glut'), a. Glutted or filled to 
r(‘ph'tioii. 

While epicures are twerylnt, 1 ly and slai’Uc for foode. 

Itrettm, Melaiicbolike Humours, ji. b. {Davies.) 

overgo ( 6-ver-g6 [ < M E . over g< at , < A H. ofer- 
gau (= ]),orergaau — 0\\V%. uhavgdu, M HG. iiher- 
geu, G. iilu rgehuz^Hw. ofvertfii = 1 tnn. overgaa), 
go over, overrun, oversjirtnni. pass by, suriiass, 
< ofer, over,4- gdu, go: s<h‘ go. Of. overgaug.} 
I. fro its, 1. To pjiss over or tJirongh ; go over; 
travi'rse. 

Hear liiiued iiioyses truer-gnru 

(letieslt ami Krodus (K. E. T. S.), 1. lUOS. 

Eoi lyme mJKjieiit and miergiow 

Cannot be e,ulde agaynt*. 

Habers /A>n4*(E. E. T. 8.), p. tK). 

How many w^eary steps, 

Of many wear> niiles you have o'ergone. 

Are numberd in the travel of one mile? 

Shak., b. U L., v. 2. 196. 

2f. To cover. 

All whicli. my IboiightK sa>, they shall never do, 
but ratliei, that the eaith shall overgo 
Some one ,it b'ast. Chapman. 

3. To excel; v^o beyond; siirptiss; exceed. 

In tin* nobleness of bis nature abliorring to make (ho 
punisbinent overgo the otfoiice, he stepped a little back. 

Sir /’. Sidiieif^ Arcadia, Hi. 

Voni piidc nayr//<«'K vont wit. 

Cmotenus Knight {Child’h Ibdbuls, VIII. 276) 


Love broods on such ; what then tVhon Arsl perceived 
Is there no sweet strife to forget, to change. 

To omrjlush those hleiuislies with all 
The glow of general goodness they disturb v 

liro wnifig, Paracelsus. 

overflux (d'vdr-fluks), n. Exeews ; exulau’auct' : 
as, ‘^au overflujr. of youth,” Ford, [Pare. | 

overfly (d-vdr-flp), v, t. To pans ovt'r, across, 
or btjyoiid iu flight; outstrij) ; outsojir. 

As they were mad, unto the wiiod they hie them, 
Out-stripping crows that strive to over-jty them. 

Shak.^ Venus and Adonis, 1. 324. 

Gray, whose "Progress of Poesy,” in reach, vaiiety, and 
loftiness of poise, overJUes all other English lyrics like an 
eagle. - Lowell, Study Windows, p. 3S7. 

oyerfold (dSTr-iold), n. Ill geol., a rofloxod or 
invortod fold ; an anticlinai fioxuro in wliicli 
the bending has been carried so far tlnit tin* 
strata on each side of tli<< a.\is have becomo aii- 
presst^d, the axial plane being lamt out of (he 
vertical, so tliat one limb of tho fold Jit^s upon 
the other. 

over-fond (6-vt’)r-fond'), a. If. Excessively 
foolish or silly. 

As for the chesse, I think it over-fond, because It is over- 
wise and philosophieke a folly. 

Jatruts 1., quoted in Strutt’s Sports and I’astlmes, p 17. 

2. Fond to excess ; doting. 

Lament not, Eve, . . . nor set tby heai-t, 

ThUB over-fond, on that wliich Is not thine. 

Milton, i*. L., xi 289. 

overfondly (o-v6r-fond'li), adv. In an over- 
fond manner; with excoKsivt^ fondness. 

over-force (o'vfT-fdrs), w. Excessive force or 
violence. [Rare.] 

Then .lason ; and his javelin seem'd to take. 

But fail’d with ox'er-force, and whizz’d above bis back. 

Drjfden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., viii. 

over-forward (6- v6r-f or' wjjrd), a. Excessively 
forward. 

over-forwardness (o-ver-for'ward-nes), tt. The 
stale of being over-forward ; too great forward- 
ness or readiness; offleiousness. Sir M. Hale. 

overfreight (6-v6r-frat'), V. t. To load or freight 
too heavily; overload. 

Give sorrow words ; the grief that docs not speak 

Whispers the o'erfraught heart and bids it break. 

Shak., .Macbeth, iv. 3. 2U). 

A boat ouerfraighfeii with people, in rowing dt>wn the 
riuer, was, by the extreme weather, sunk. 

h. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, p. 108, 


At the wonder of his seiisey, 

Or his eyes not overgazed 
In Miiioi’Vii’s excellences. 

Itreton, Mclancliob^ e lluniours, p. 13. 

2. To gaze or look over. 

His altar (he high plae.es and tho peak 
Of eai'th's o'er-gazing inountaiuH. 

Jtyroa, (’hllde Harold, Iii. 91. 

OVergett (6-ver-get'), t. [< ME. overgclot; 

< over •¥ f/cA.] 1. T<» reach; overtake. 

Thoi slough and muvmoil alle that thei myght over-gate, 
so tlmt er (lie vanguardc coin of Hire tliouuaiide thei uh- 
caped not xl. Merlin (E. E. T. M.), ii. 27(i. 

W ith six hours’ hard riding, tliioiigli so wild jilaees ns 
it was rather the cunning of iny liorw' Kometimes than of 
myself so rightly to hit the way, I overgot them a littb- be- 
fore night. Sir P. Sidm-y. 

2, To get over. Vavds. [Rare.] 

lOdith cannot sleep, and till she overgets this she- cannot 
he better. Southey, JA*tt-crs (1 H03)^ 1. 230. 

overgild (6-ver-gild'), r. t. [< ME. overgtldeu, 

< AH. ofergtjldau, < ofer, ov(*r, -f ggldati, gild : 
seo gild^,'\ To cover with gilding: as, to over- 
gild ihe> carving of a piece of furniture. 

Of silueie, wcle truer-gilt. Hob. of Brunne, p. 1(57. 

overgird (d-ver-gf-rd'), V. t. To gird or hind 
too closely. 

When the gentle w’e.st winds shall open the fruitful bo- 
som of the Eiuth, over-girded by your imprisonment. 

Milton, CTiiirch-Governmciit, ii. 

overgive (d-ver-giv'), r. [== D, MLG. over- 
geven = G. uhergeheu = Sw. iij'vergifva = Dan. 
ovcrgiiw; as mvr -f give\'] I. /mw-s*. To give 
over or Hurrcnder. 

Constrain’d that trade to overyive. 

Sjienser, Mother Jlub, Tale, 1. 241). 

II. infra ns. To Huriniss in giving. 

.So doth God love a good choice that He recomiienses it 
with twerytving. 

Bp. Hall, Contemplations (ed. Tegg, 18.30), III. 31. 

OVerglance (d-vor-ghms' ), v. t. To glanct' ove r ; 
mil ov((r with the eye. [Rare.] 

I will overtjlance the superscript. 

Shak., L. L. L., iv. 2. 135. 

overglaze (d-vcr-glaz'), v. t. To glaze over; 
cover with suin^rficial brilliancy; hide (nn inb - 
rior material) with something more showy. 

The saddler he KtiiAcs his paiiiiels with straw or liav, and 
overylaseth them with liaire. 

Greem, Quip for an Cpstart Cyuitiei. 


He shall not overgo me in his frieiKisbin 

Bean, and h'l , Coxcomb, 11. 1. 

4. To ovcrconu'; weiglidown; ojqiress. 

riiilanax . . . entered into lijs spcceli, . . . being so 
cuerf/one with rage that bi‘ forgot in bis oration his pre- 
cise method of oratory. Sir /* Sidney, Arcadia, v, 

Sad-licarled men, xuwvhtwergone with care, 

Here sits a king more wolnl than you hih. 

Shall., 3 Hen. VI., ii. 5. 12.3. 

5t. To Kurinouiit; g(‘t th(‘ hotter of. 

His evil sort was over gon. 

(tcneifijt and Krodvs {]<]. E. T S.), 1. 1186. 
With ;iiftis men may womnien over goon. 

Bubtrs Book(E. E. ’J’. S.), p. 40. 

II. intrans, 1. 'Po go by; jmss over; 1 )hs 8 
owjiy; disa])p(‘ur. 

The Mcwi lo\e, labour, oi othei W'o, 

Gj elJcK selde seyiigc of :i igfit 
Don oblc alleecions .illc oietgo 

Chnneer, Tioiliis, iv. 424. 

2, To go to excess; be extras !ig;nit. 

Is lie nof inonstroiisp on njt.ne in frcnz> 

Ford, Ijovci’s .Melancholy, Iv 2. 

overgorge i d-V(!‘r-g(b j' 'r< » gorgi* t o excess. 
By devilish jiolicyail thon grown gieat 
And, like anihilioiis ov> ryorged 

W itli gobhetMii lh\ inotlni'i- bleeding heart. 

Shah., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 84. 

overgrace (d-ver-gi n.^' ), V. /. I’o honor unduly, 
excessivc^ly, orsibox' uionsiin*. 

I’liaf yon tliink to oeernrace me with 
Tin niiimagi of > oin sister, tionhles me, 

B, an and FI , King and No King, i. 1. 

overgrain (("i-vei-gnin'), r. /. and t. In lh(' art 
of gvainintfy to put on jidditioiml lights and 
siiadf's all or the first, graining has b(*(‘n (‘fleet - 
(nl. It i,- usually done in wiit(‘r-color. See /np- 
g rain mg. 

OVergrainer ('d-v(’*r-gra'n(*r), v. A special kind 
of flat lirist lf‘ hrnsli, thin iuhI with long bristles, 
used in imitating (lie natural grain of woods. 
OVergraSSt, V, t. To eov(‘r xxith grass. 

For they heiic like fonle waginoires overgrajtt 

S}ienser Hlieji, Cal., September. 

0 vergreat < d- vv r-gi’sl t ' } , 1] . o vergree 1 ( 

D. overgrooi = Mlith ovvrgrdf G. hhergross) 

< over + great.'] 'Poo gr(‘at. 

For whan a inun hath over greet a wit. 

Fill ofte him happeth to inisnscn it. 

Chaueer, J’ud lo < anon’s Veonuin’s 'I’ale, 1. 96, 



orergreatndM 


OVargreatness (O’V^r-grfit'nes)) n. Excessive 
or undesirable greatness or power. 


The overgreatrum of S^leucuR. • 

Haleigh, Hist. World, IV. v. 


§ 6 . 


OTOrgreedy (o-vCr-^pe'di), a, [< ME. tovergre- 
ctyf < AS. ofergrmdigj overgreedy, < o/cr, over, 
+ grwdigy greedy.] Greedy to excess. 

The commonwealth is sick of their own choice ; 
Their over-greedy love hath siufeited. 

Shak.,2Vlen. IV.,1. 3. 88. 


overseen (6-vfer-gren' ), v,t 1 . To cover with 
vordiire. — 2t. To color so as to conceal blem- 
ishes; embellish. 

What care I who calls me wdl or 111, 

So you o’er-gnen my bad, niy good allow? 

Shak., Sonnets, exit 

jOTergronnd (6 'v^^r- ground), a. Above the 
ground; not underground: as, m^ergmundimvel. 
overgrow Cd-v6r-m‘o' ), v, [< ME. orrrgrowcn (= 
I), overgrodjen = Dan. overgro)\ < over 4- grow,^ 
I, trans» 1. To cover with growth or ht‘rbago. 


Yf that thi land with hem be overgrowe, 

Devide it thua 

PcUladitait Ilusbondrlcj (15, 15. T. S.), p. 0. 
Now 'tis the spring, and wtudh m e Bhallow r<x»ted; 
Suffer them now, and they'll o'ergrow the garden. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., lii. 1. 82. 


2. To grow beyond; rise above; grow too big 
for; outgrow. 

This was a world ir world lio so well lokyd, 

That grornos ouere-grewe so many grotto maistris. 

Rwluard Iledelees, ill. 844. 


If the hinds bo very strong, and much omr-grmo tho 
poles, some advise to strike off their heads with a long 
switch. Mortimer, Uushandry. 

8t. To overcome; weigh down; oppress. 

(Jure my cattle when they’re overgrown with labour. 

Cibber, Tiove JVIakes the Man, i. 


n. intram. To grow beyond tlie fit or natu- 
ral size. 


I'rinces do keep due sentinel, that none of their nolgh* 
hours do overgrow so (by increase of torritoi’y. by cinbra* 
clng of trade, by approaches, or the lik^ as they become 
more able to annoy them. Jiacon, Empire (ed. J887). 

The chief source of the distractions of tho country Inv 
in the overgrown powers, and factious spirit, of tlie nobib 
ity. PreMiott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 26. 

overgrownf (6-v6r-gr6n')» Fully grown. 

Few Countreyes are lesso troubled with death, sicknesse, 
or any other disease, nor where overgrowne women become 
more fruitful!. 

Quoted in Capt John Smit/i'a True Travels, II. 258. 
Overgrown mackerel. HeemocArerefi. 
overgrowth (6'v6r-gr6th ), n. 1 . A growth over 
or upon something else. — 2. Exuberant or ex- 
cessive growth. 

A wonderful overgrowth in riches. Bacon^ Riches, 
over-hair (6'v6i^har), w. The longer and usu- 
ally stiff or hairs of a iiuiminaVs pelage wliich 
overlie the main fur. Eneyc, Brit,, lA. 83(5. 
OVerhalet (o-vt'^r-haF), v, t, [= D. overhaJeu = 
Sw. dfrerhala = Dan. ovvrhalc; as over + hak'^,'] 

1. To draw or haul over ; overhaul. 

And iiowo the frosty Night 
Her mantle black thi*()ugh heaven gnn owrhaUc. 

S^icmer, Hhep. Cal., January. 

2. To overcome. 


Tho only kind of hounds, for mouth and nostril host; 

That cold doth seldom fret, nor heat <loth over-hale, 

jyraytoTh, J’olyolbion, lii. 38. 

overhand (o'v^r-hand'), ndv, 1 . With tlio liaiul 
over the object j with the knuckles upward; 
with the hand raised higher tlian tho elbow : op- 
posed to underhand : as, he bowls overhand. 

Also, the spoon Is notgonorally used over-hand, hut un- 
der. iHckem, Great J5xpectntions, xxil. 

2. In mining, from below upward: used in ref- 
erence to sloping out tho contents of the vein. 
See slope, n, and v.— 3. In needlework, over and 
over. 

overhand (o'X^^r-hand), a, 1. In cridetd, with 
the hand raised above tho elbow or over the 
ball: as, overhand bowling. — 2. In base-hall^ 
with the hand above the shoulder: as, overhand 
pitching. — 3. In mining, done from below up- 
ward: as, overhand st(»pmg Overhand knot. See 

knoti. 

OVerhandf (o'ver-liaud), V, [< ME. otwrhand 
= D. overhand = MLG. overhant =; MUG. iiher- 
hant, G. oherhandzz: Sw. ofverhand = Dan. orer- 
hnand; as over + hand.'] The upper hand ; su- 
periority ; supremacy. 

And trust suerly, ye shall welo vnderstonde, 

That we shall hauo of them the (mer hande. 

GemnjdcHiE. E. T. S.Xl. 2996. 

overhand (6'v6r-hand), r, t. [< overhand, adv,] 
In needlework, to sew over autl ov(‘r. 

overhanded (o'v^r-han^ded), a. Having tho 
hand above the object or higher than the el- 
bow; overhand. 
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overhandle (5-vdr-han'd]), v, t. To handle too 
much; discuss too often. 

Your idle over JiandUd theme. 

8hak,, Venus and Adonis, 1. 77a 

0verhang*(o-v6r-han^'), v. L tram, 1. To im- 
pend ornang over ; jut or project over; hence, 
to threaten. 

Look o’er thy head, Maximian ; 

Ixiok to thy terrour, what over-hangs thee. 

Fletcher {and atwtherl), Prophetess (ed. 1778% v. 1. 

Aide me, ye forests, In your closest bowers, . . . 

Where bordering hazel overhamjs the streams. 

Oay, Rural Sports, i. 62. 

He was persuaded that immediate and extreme danger 
overhuT^ the life of the nation. 

Bancroft, Hist. Const,, 1. 109. 

There is a path along the cliffs overhangwg the sea. 

B, Taylor, Lands of tlie Saracen, p. 20. 

Tho gray-hluo eyes, I see them still, 

The gallant front with brown o’erhung, 

Lmvell, I’o Holmes. 

2. To overdo with ornamentation. 

To him the upholsterer is no Pontiff, neither is any 
Drawing-room a Turopl^ were it never so begili and over- 
hung. Carlyle. 

3. To support from above.— Overhung door. Sec 

door. 

II. intrans. To jut over: opposed to hatter, 

Hie rest was craggy cliff that overhung 
Still as it rose, iinpossiblc to climb. 

Milton, P. L., iv. 547. 

Tlie sea-beat overhanging rock. 

WiUiarn Morris, Esirthly Paradise, I. 17.3. 

overhang (o' vfT-hang), ^1. \<, overhang, v,] A 

p^oj(^cting part; also, the extent to which som(^ 
part projects: as, tho overhang of tho ship^s 
stern is 20 feet. 

The under side of i\\oomrhjang near the stiTn Is cut out 
in the middle, forming a cavity needed to give free sweep 
to the propeller-blades. The Century, XXXI. 29.’i. 

OVerhardyt (o-v6r-har'di), a. Excessively or 
unduly hardy, daring, or confident; foolhardy. 
Gascoigne. 

overhaste (6'v6r-hast), n. Too great haste, 

overhastily (o-v^r-has'ti-li), adv. In an over- 
hasty manner; with too iniich haste. 

Excopf Ing myself and two or three more that mean not 
overhastily to marry. Hales, To Sir 1). ( ‘arleton. {Latham. ) 

overhastiness (6-v6r-has'ti-nes), n, Tho slate 
of being overhaaty; too much haste; precifuta- 
tion. aSW J. Uereshy. 

OVerhasty (o-vf'r-has'ti), a. Too liasly; rash; 
jirceipitate. 

Not overhasty to cleanse or purify. 

Hammond, Works, IV. 505. 

overhaul (6-v(^r-hA.l'), v. t. [< over + haul, (T. 
overhale,] 1. To turn over for examination; 
examine thoroughly with a view to rej)airs. 

During our watches below we ovrrhnvled our clothes, 
and made and mended everything for bad weather, 

B, U, Dana, Jr., liefore the Mast, p. 831. 

2. To reexamine, . as accounts. — 3. To gain 
upon; make up with; overtake — To overhaul a 
rope, to clear or disentangle a rope ; pull a part of it 
thruugli a block so ns to make It slack.— To overhaul a 
ship. Faut.: (a) To come up with or gain ground upon 
a ship. (5) To search a ship for contraband g<»od8.- To 
overham a tackle {naut.), to open and externl the sev- 
eral parts of a tackle so as to separate the blocks, in order 
that they may be again placed m a condition for use. 

overhaul (o'ver-hal), n. [< overhaul, /?,] Ex- 
umiiuition; inspection; repair, 
overhauling (6-v(ir-ha'ling), n. [Verbal n. of 
overhaul, I’.J Same as overhaul. 

overhead (d'ver-hed'), adv. 1. Aloft; above; 
in the zenith ; in the ceiling or story above. 

The sail 

Happed overhead as the wind did fail 
Fitful that eve. 

WUliam Morris, Earthly ranidise, II. 96. 
2. Per head : properly two words, 
overhead (d'ver-hed), a. [< overhead, adv.] 
Situat(*d above or aloft — Overhead crane. See 
crane'^.— Overhead gear. Be© gear.— Overhead mo- 
tion or work. See nmMon. — Overhead rein. Soc rein. 
— Overhead seam, the seam of a sack bv which its mouth 
is closed after it is tilled.— Overhead steam-engine, an 
engine in which the cylinder is above Uie crank, the thrust- 
motion being downward. 

OVerhealt (d-vdr-hdr), v, t. [< ME. overhclen, 
ovcrhileu ; < over + hmt^,] To cover over. 

In a shadow of shene tres & of shyre floures, 

Ouer hdd for the. hote hengyng with leues. 

Destruction of (E. E. T. B.), 1. 2374. 

overhear (d-vdr-hdr'), r. t. [< ME. ^overheren, 
< AS. oferhyran, aferhlran, oferhUiran, overhear, 
also disobey (= OS. obharhSrJan = D. overhooren 
ss MlIQ. G. uherhdrtm = Dan. overhdre), < ofer, 
over, + hyran, licar : see ^car.] 1 . To hear (one 
who does not wish to be heard or does not know 
that he is heard, or what is not addressed to 
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the hearer or is not intended to he heard b; 
him); hear by accident or stratagem. 

You may look pale, but I should bluah, I know, 

To be overheard, and taken napping so. 

iSKa»., L. L. L., Iv. 8. 18( 

2t. To hear over again; heat from beginnini 
to end. 

I stole into a neighbour thicket by, 

And overheard what you shall overhear. 

Shak.f L. L. L., v. 2. 9C 

overheat (6-vfer-het'), v. t. To heat to excess 
overheat (o'vCr-het), n. 1. Excessive heat 
— 2, Sunstroke. Alieji. and Neurol.. JX, bOQ, 
overheating-pipe (6-ver-he'ting-pip), n. In i 
steam-engine, a pipe through whi^ steam i 
made to pass in order that it may be super 
heated. JE. H* Knight, 

overheavet (d-v6r-hev'), v. i. [< ME. overhel 
hen, < AS. oferhehhan, pass by, omit, < ofer, over 
+ hehhan, heave, raise: see heave,] To over 
cast. 

When other seen derk cloudes over hove. 

Palladium, Ilusbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 8< 

overhendt (6-v6r-hend'), V. t. To overtake 
8pemer, F. Q., II, x. 18. 
overhipt (0-v6r-hip'), v. t, [< ME, overUppen 
< over + hip^.] To leap over; skip over; omit 

Wher-foro T am afered of folke of holikirke, 
liCst thei mwrhujtpen as other don in othces and in hourei 
Piers Plowman (B), xv. 371 
When the time is overhipt. HoUanc 

overholdt (d-vftr-hold'), v, t. To overvalue 
hold or estimate at too dear a rate. 

If he overfudd his price bo much, 

Wo’ll none of him. Shak., T. and C., ii. 8. 141 

overhours (o' v6r-ourz), n. pi. Time bevond th 
regular number of hours; too long hours o 
labor. 

Sir .Tolin Lubbock . . . brought In a Bill limiting th 
hours in which persons could bo emiffoyed in sliopB. . . 
I was astonishea at discovering whore the worst cases c 
over hours were. Contemporary Bev., LI. 68< 

overhouse (o'ver-hous), a. Stretched along o 
across the roofs of houses or other buildings 
as distinguished from stretched or carried o 
])ole8 or underground: as, overhouse telograph 
wires. [Rare.] 

In tho city of Provldencr, Rhode Island, there is a 
overhouse wire about one mile in extent with a telephon 
at either end. Prescott, Electrical Inventions, p. 71 

over-inform (6'''v(‘r-in-f6rm'), V. t. To animat- 
or actuate to excess. [Ra-re.] 

Wit BO exuberant that ii over-informs its tenement. 

Johnsot 

overissue (6-v(‘r-i8h'o), v. t. To issue in exces? 
as bank-notes or bills of exchange beyond 1h 
number or amount authorized by law or wai 
ranted by the capital stock; more loosely, t 
issue in excess of the wants of the public or th 
ability of th(^ issuer to pay ; issue i ontrary t 
law, prudence, or honesty, 
overissue (6'v(’ir-ish'''d), n. An exey'ssive issue 
an issue in excess of the conditions whic 
should regulate or control it. See the verb. 

He performed iho most base and pernicious frauds c 
the ciiiTency, which he not only debased by an overisst 
of guvernmeut paper, but actually changed by secret fo 
gerius. Broughan 

overjoy (6-ver-joi'), v. t. To give great or e> 
irenie joy to; transport with gladness: goi 
(‘rally in the past jiartieiple. 

Bid liiin shed tears, as being overjojfd 
I’o see her noble lord restored to health. 

Shak., T. of tho S., Ind., L 12i 
Well, thou art e’en the best man — 

I can say no more, I am so cvei^*d. 

Beau, and Fl., Doxcomb, Ii. 

overjoy (6'v6r-joi), n. Joy to excess; trant 
l^ort. 

To salute my king 

With ruder terms, such as my wit affords 
And over-joy of heart doth minister. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., I. 1. 8 
Death came so fast towards me that the overjoy of tin 
recovered me. Donne, Letters, cvl 

overjump (6-v6r-jump'), V. t. To jump over 
overleap; hence, to pass over; pass withoii 
notice ; permit to pass. 

Can not so lightly overjump his death. Marstoi 

OVerkeept (d-v6r-kep'), v. t. To keep or ot 
serve too strictly. 

If God would have a Sabbath kept, th w overkeep It 

Bev. T. Adams, Works, IL 38a {Davies 

overkind (d-vf‘r-kind' ), a. Kind to excess ; kin 
beyond deserts; unnecessarily kind. Shak, 
W. T., i. 1. 23. 

over-king (6' v^r-king), n. A king holdin 
sway over several petty kings or princes. 
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overlook 


The danimen owed fealty only to their chiefs, who in 
turn owed a kind of oonditionu allef^iance to the over- 
kina, depending a good deal upon the ability of the latter 
to enforce it JSnoyc, Jirit, Xlll. 251. 

overknowing (6-v6r-n6'iiig), a. Too knowing 
or ounning : used disparagingly. 

The understanding cwrkmming, roisknowinc;, dissem- 
bling. Bp. HaU, (Treat Impostor. 

overlabor, overlabour (o-v6r-la'bor), v.u 1. 
To harass with toil. Dry den. — 2. To execute 
with too much care. Scott. 
overlactation (O'^ver-lak-ta'shpn), w. Lacta- 
tion in excess of what tho strength of the per- 
son will bear. 

overlade (6-v6r-lad'), v. t. [< ME. overladen 
(=1), overladen = OHGl. uharhladan^ uparhla- 
dauy uparladaUf MHG. G. Uberladen); < over + 
Uidc^.] To load with ^loo grtmt a cargo or other 
burden; overburden; overload. 

Onerlade not your verse with too many of them (dactyls] ; 
but here and there enterlace alamhus or some other foote 
uf two times to glue him grauitie. 

rvJtUnham, Arte of Eng. Poosle, p. 103. 

1’helr hearts were alway heavy, and voerladcn with 
earthly thoughts 

Tytidale, Ana to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1 850), p. 37. 

The house was . . . overladen with guests. 

Conjat, Crudities, 1. 182. 

overlaid (6-v6r-lad'), a. 1. In her.f lapping 
over; doubled for a jiart of its length. — 2. In 
etitom.f seeming as if covcu'cd with a semi-trans- 
parent pigment through which tho markings 
are dimly visible: as, basal portion of the wing 
overlaid with ochraceous. 
overland (d'v6r-land'), (idv. Ovt‘r or a(*rosH the 
country. 

I desire of you 

A conduct over-land to Milford- Haven. 

Shak., (iymbeline, liL 5. 8. 

overland (o' vCn’-land), a. Passing by land; 
made or performed upon or across tho land : as, 
an overland journey.- Overland route, a route whidi 
is wholly or largely over land. Especially-— (a) The route 
from (H eat Britain to India by way of tho Isthmus of Suez, 
ns opposed to that amnnd the (Jape of Good Hope, (b) The 
route from the country east of the Mississippi U) the Pacific 
coast across tho plains and the Rocky Mountains, as op- 
posed to that around Cape Horn, or by way of the Isthmus 
of Darien. 

overlap (o-v(n*-lap'), v. t. 1. To lap or fold 
over ; extend so as to lie or rest upon : as, one 
slate on a roof overlaps another. 

Those circles, of which there arc now so many - - artistic, 
aesthetic, literary — all of them considering themselves to 
belong to society, were then 118371 out of society alto- 
gether; nor did they overlap and intersect each other. 

W. BcHunt, Fifty years Ago, p. 85. 

2. To cause to lap or fobl over: as, to ovct'lap 
slates or shingles on a roof, 
overlap (6'v6r-lap), n. [< overlap, r.] The lap- 
ping of (Jiie thing over aiioihei*; also, the thing 
or part which overlaps; specilically, in (jeol., 
a disposition of the strata sucli that ntiwer or 
mor(3 r(}C(3ut members of a formation lap over 
or are deposited beyond the limits of tht3 older 
beds. 'I’his is caused by tho suhsideiico of the regions 
in which depusitiun is taking place, so that each succes- 
sive layer extends further inland than tho preceding one. 

overlap-joint (6'v6r-lap-joint), u. A joint in 
which the edges lap on each other, instead of 
b(‘ing merely in contact as in a butting-joint. 
OVerlasht (o-ver-lash' ) , V. i. 1 . To exaggerate’ ; 
boast or vaunt too much. Jip, Dali. — 2. To 
proceed to excess. 

The ouerlashinye desires of the flesh. 

Lyly, Euphues, Aiiat. of Wit, p. 182. 

OVerlasbingt (o-ver-lash'ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
overlash, v.j Excess; exaggeration. 

Before whoso bar we shall once give an account of all 
our overlaMhinge. Bp. Hall, Old Religion, To tho Header. 

OVerlashinglyf (6-v(’r-lasli'ing-li), adv. Ex- 
travagantly ; with exaggeration. 

OVerlauncn (6-v(?r-laneh'), V. In ship-hmldiniu 
to make long splices or scarfs in joining tim- 
bers together, so as to make strong work, 
overlay (6-v6r-la'), v. [< ME. overleyen (== I). 
oiler legen = MLG. ovcrlegyen = MHG. G. iiher- 
Icf/en = Sw, dfverlagya = I)an. orerlwgye = Goth. 
vfarlagjan)] < over *+• lay^.'\ I. traps, 1. To 
lay upon or over; cover or spread over the 
surface of; as, cedar oi>crJaid with gold. 

He made the staves of shittim wood, and overlaid them 
with brass. Ex. xxxviii. (!. 

* The folding gates a dazzling light display’d 
With pomp of various architrave overlaid. 

Fenton, in Pope's Odyssey, xx. 

Never sec them fpino-ti’ccsl overlaid 
Witli narrow moon-lit slips of sllvtir cloud, 

Between the loud stream and tho trembling stars. 

Tennymn, (Euono. 

The walls and roof with gold were overlaid, 

WUliam Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 827. 


2t. To burden or eimimber; oppress. 

Than disparbled the cristin, for thei were so sore over- 
Uside with grete multitude of snisnes. 

„ „ , ^ . Merlin (E. E. T. S.), IL 249. 

8o fights a Lion, ... 

When, overdayd with might and Multitude, 

He needs must dv. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, I. 5. 

The Scots resolutely maintain’d the Fight three hours 
and more ; but In the end, overlaid with a number, they 
were put to flight Baker, Chronicles, p. 808. 

3. To lie upon; hcnc(‘, to smother by lying 
upon : for overlie. 

This woman's child died in the night ; because she over- 
laid It. 1 kL Ui. 19. 

4. To obscuro by eovf’riiig; cloud; overcast. 

For so exceeding shone hia glistring ray 
That l^hmbns golden face it did attaint, 

As when a clomi his beanies doth over-lay. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. vii. 34. 

The Mohammedan iiilgrimages of devotion are very nu- 
merous and are chiefly connected with the saint-worship 
which nas overlaid and obscured the original strict mono- 
theism of Islam. Fneye. Brit., XXX. 9.1. 

The hraverj’ of our free woi king people was overlaid, but 
not smothered. 0. W. Ilolnus, Old Vol. of Life, p. 10. 

6. To span ; join th(‘ opjiosite sides of. 

And overlay, 

With this portentous bridge, the dark abyss. 

Milton, P, L., X. .'170. 

6. Ill printing, to make oven or graduat(3 th(» 
impression of, on a print iug-pn’ss, by means of 
ov(3rlays. 

II. intrans. hi jo inting, to use overlays, 
overlay (o'vr’‘r-ln,), n. f< overlay, v.] 1. In 

printing, a bit of jjayier aeeiirately cut and 
pasted on the imi)ressioii-siirfn.(*e of a printing- 
press with intent to increase the impression in 
a plac(3 wIku’O it is not strong enough. A wood- 
cut in strong contrast ol light and shade, ns ordinarily 
treated, receives one overlay, or om* tluckness of j)aper, 
over the parts In light gray, two over those in dark gray, 
three over blackisli gray, and four or more over Intonse 
blaek. 

2. In tile-ornainenting (by tin’ process of press- 
ing l(3av<‘K, laces, or embossed pal terns ti]>on the 
iinl)ak(Ml Iik3s), a part of a h'af, cutting of lace, 
etc., which lies over and upon another leaf, 
cutting, or pattern. — 3. A stvoml tablecloth 
laid in various ways over ji larger cloth on tht3 
table. — 4. A cravat; aneekclolh. [Kcotcdi.] 

Dear sir, tho Captain saysathre.o-nookil liandkerchor is 
th<3 maist fashionable overlay, jii»d that stocks bolang to 
your honour and me that are auld-warld folk. 

ScMtt, Anthjuary, xxxvi, 

5. Loosely, anytliitig la id ov<‘r another lor pro- 
tection or ornament. 

overlaying (o-vf’r-la'ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
overlay, i?.J 1. A superfieinl covering. 

'I'he sockets for the pillars woia* of brass; tho hooks of 
the pillars and their fllletsof sllvtr; and the overlaying 
of their chapiters of siIvct. Ex. xxxviii. J7. 

2. In printing, the act or art of using overlays, 
overleadt ((")-Ver-le<l'), r. /. [< ME. overladen, 
< AS. oferlwdan, o])press. < ofrr, ov(3r,+ Iwdan, 
lead: seekndl.] TodominaL*; domineer over; 
oppress. 

A milksopc or a cmvard ape 
That wol boon ovcriud with every wight. 

Chaurer, ITol. to Monk’s Tale, 1. 2.3. 


Ltdo nnuore thi wil tlii witt mier ledc; 

Of wrathful wordis om nnorc be ware. 

BuIh'CS Book(E. E. T. S.), p. 34. 


overleaf (o' vor-lef ' ), adr. < )n lh(3 other side of 
the leaf, or on eitiier of tin* pages s(3en on turn- 
ing a k'af. 

A tabular form ... in this volume is given overleaf. 

S. Kent, Infusoria, p. 021. 


overleap (d-ver-lep'), r. t. [< ME. overUjien, 
< A8. ofcrhh’dpan, overk‘ai», < ofer, over, + 
hledpan, leap: see feaph] To leap over; over- 
step or go b(*yond ; pass over or move from sick' 
to Hi(k 3 of by leaping, literally or tignratively ; 
hence, to omit; pass ov(‘r. 

f d<» lii‘s<‘ech you, 

Let me o'erleap that custom. 

Shak., Cor., iL 2. 140. 

Satan . . . overleap'd all bound 
Of hill nr highest wall, and sheer within 
bights on his feet. MUton, 1\ L., iv. 181. 

Hut nature still o'erleaps reflection’s plan. 

Lowell, To G. W. Curtis. 


To overleap one’s self, to exert one’s self too much in 
leaping ; leap to<) lai. 

I have no spur 

To ])rlek the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting aint)ition, which overleaps itsilf. 

And falls on the other. Shak., M.'iehetli, i. 7. 27. 


overlearnedness (d-ver-kr'nod-nes), n. Ex- 
cessive erudition; pedantry. 

A man nny wonder at these learned (Titicks nverlearn- 
ednesse. Chapman, Iliad, xiii. 55(>, ( 'om. 


overleatherf (d'v6r-leTH''6r), n. [< ME. over- 
tether, ovtrledcr (zs 1). overleder s= MLG. over- 
tedder =r- Hw. dfverlddcr = Dan. overlwder) ; < 
over + leather,'] Tho upper-leather (of a shoe). 
Prompt. Pare., )>. 373. 

Nay, Bonuitimo (I have] more feet than shoes, or such 
shoes us my totjs kwjk through tho overleather. 

Shak., T. of tho S., Ind., 11. 12. 

overleaven (d-v(>r-lev'n), v. t. To leaven too 
much ; cause, to rise and swell too much: also 
used liguratively. 

You grow not mad withrill ; I love your spirit 

You ai'O not over-leaven'd with your fortune. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, v. 6. 

Home habit that too much o'er-leavem 
The form of plausivc manners. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 4. 2$b 

overlie (d-vcr-li'), v. t. [< me. orerliggen (= D. 
overt iggeii), < iVB. oferliegan, < ofer, over, 4- 
liegan, lie: see lie^.] To Ho over or upon; 
hence, to smother by lying upon. \^(>rerUc ami 
underlie are used extensively in geology with 
rc’foronce to tho relative position of strata.] 

Tertiary, overlain In considerable part by dctrital accu- 
iniilatioriB of still later ago. 

J. D. Whitney, ITnlted States, p. 51. 

Eek if a woinnmn by necligenco Ofverlyeth hire child in 
hir slepyng, it is honiycide and decdly synne. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

OVerlightt (o'vdr-Ht), n. [< over + light^.] 
Too strong a light; excessive light. 

An overliyht nuikoth tho eyes dazell. 

Bacon, Nat Hist, g 871. 

overlinesst (d'ver-ii-nes), n. Carelessness ; in- 
difll'erenee. 

I have seen friends upon neglect of duty grow overly ; 
upon ofvr/f/wwstrango ; upon strangenesse to uttor defl- 
nneu. Bp. Hail, Art of Divine Meditation. 

overlings n. [< ME. overlyng; < over + -Ung*^.] 

A superior; rider; governor; lord. 

I have made a kenare, a knyghto of thyno nwene, 

Overh/nge of Ynglandc undyre thy aelvene. 

Morte A rthuro (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 710. 

OVerlinkf (d-v(T-lingk'), v. t. To fasten toge- 
ther by links on(‘ ov(‘r another. Jiiehardson . 

We came at Jioone to a bridge made of many baiges, 
overlinked al tijgtsthcr with two ndghtic chalnes. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. ii. 77. 

OVer-lipt (o'ver-lij)), n. [< ME. overlipjie (= 
8w. ofvvrlapp =: Dan. overUvhe)*, < over + 
Up.] Th(Mii)pcr lip. 

Hire ovrr-lippe wypedo sche so clone. 

Chaucer, Gen. Frol, to G. T., 1. 188. 

overlive ( d-V('*r-l i v ' ), v. [< ME. overliven , < A R. 
oferlihhan (= 1). MLG. overleven = MHG. G. 
uhertehvn = Bw. (ifverlefva = Dan. overlvre), < 
ofer, over, + libhanyVwe: h(3(3 live^,] I, trans. 
To outlive; livc^ longer thsm; survive. 

Hnsilins will not long nverliiv this loss. 

Sir r. Sidney, Arcadia, HI 

laracl served the Lord all the liays of .Toshua, and all the 
daynof the elders that overlived Joslimi. J</Bh. xxlv. 81. 

II. intrans. 1. To liv(3 too long. 

Why do I overlive f 

Why am T mock’d with death, and lengthen d out 

To dtathleas pain? Milton, P. 1.., X. 773. 

2. To liv^o too fast, or too actively. Drowning. 

[Hare in both senses.] 

overliver ((~)-V(‘r-liv'er), n. (Jno who survives 
or lives longer than another; a survivor. 

And if it chanced imiJ’ of lln'in to depart this life, the 
(werliuers slumld pel Hist therein. 

Uulimked, Rich. II., an. 1888. 

overload (6-ver-lod'), e. t. To load with too 
licavy a buiden or cargo; overburd(*n; over- 
char g(‘. 

overload-magnet (d 'yc r-k)d-mag^net), n. 

Same as (irenoad-siriim. 

overload-switch (o'vi'r-lod-swich), n. A de- 
vice used iii regulating th(3 discharge of an ac- 
eumulntor or st(U‘nge-bati(^r>% by the operation 
of wliieh a too rapid dis(diarg(3 Is prevented. 

overlook (o-ver-lok'), r. t. To turn the key in 
a loi'k, after locking, in «nch a manner as to 
])ush (tin* ixdt) beyond its normal position 
when locked. 

The wny to open it then Is to turn the key the other 
way, as if to ovt'rlock the bolt. Encyc. Brit., XIV. 749. 

overlook ((">-vdr-luk'), v. t. [< ME. overhniken ; 
< oier 4- look^.] 1. To look over; view from 
n Iiigher. place; see from a higlier position. 

G|f with his head, and set it on York gates. 

Ho York may overlook \\w town of Yoik. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 4. 180. 

1 will do it with the 8ain(3 respect to him us If he were 
alive, and overlmking my paper while I write. Dryden. 

Half that the Devil o'erlooks from liincoln t-owri. 

J*ope, Iinlt. of Horace, 11. it 240. 



overlook 

d. To rise or be elevated above ; rise so bigh 
as to afford the means of looking down on. 

Shall . . . 

Our scions, put in wild and savage stock, 

Spirt up HO suddenly into the clouds, 

And overlook their grafters? 

Shak., Hen. V., liL 5. 9. 
Four gray walls, and lour gray towers, 

Overlook a space of tlowers. 

Tennyson, Lady of Bhalott, i. 
A little heathy mound, 

That overlooked the scrubby woods and low. 

WUliam Morris, Earthly Taradise, I. 348. 

3. To view fully; look over; peruse; road. 

Whan I had red Uiis tale wel. 

And overloked hyt everydeU 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 232. 
1 would I had o'erlooked the letter. 

Sltak., T. (3. of V., i. 2. GO. 
The time and care that are required 
To overlook and tile, and prdish well, 

Fright ^ets from that necessary bdl. 

Hoscommon, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 

4. To keep an eye on; inspect; superintend; 
oversee ; care for or watch ov(3r. 

His sole child, my lord, and bcciuoathcd to my overlook- 
ing. Shak., All’s Well, i 1. 45. 

We say *‘He overlooked tlui tninsacllon,” moaning that 
he gave it his supervision. A. Phelps, English Stylo, p. 152. 

6. To look beyond or by ho an to fail to see, or 
so as to disregard or neglect; pay no attention 
to ; disregard ; hence, t o pass over indulgently ; 
excuse ; forbear to punish or censure. 

The learned and wise of this world seem to have been 
overlooked by (3od in the ilrst plantation of the Gospel. 

Bp. Atterlmry, Sermons, 1. iv. 
The fault he has I fairly shall reveal 
(Could you overlook but that) : it is to steal. 

Pitpe, Imit. of Horace, II. 11. 20. 
Finding that, if ho fPrydonl continued to call himself a 
Protestant, his services would bo overlooked, he declared 
himself a l^apist Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

0. To bewitch by looking on ; confound ; un- 
settle. 

Besluew your eyes ; 

I'hey have o'erhwk'd me and divided me. 

Shak., M. of V., ill. 2. 15. 
I tell you 8h(‘ has overlooked mo, and all this doctor's 
stuff is no use unless you can say a charm as will undo her 
devil’s work. H. Kingsley, Geoifry Hainlyn, vili. 

overlook (o' v6r-ltik), n, A strong-growing legu- 
minous twining plant of the troidcs, Cariavalia 
enmfornm. it is so nantod by the West Indian negroes, 
who plant It to mark boundaries, with the idea that it acts 
as a watchman. 

overlooker (6-v6r-lfik'6r). n. 1. One who over- 
looks or sees. 

Thus must thou cuuer all thy villauies, 

And koepc them close from micrlookers eyes. 

Heywood, Edw. IV., 11. 

2. An overseer; a superintendent ; specifically, 
in Australia, a man in charge of convicts. 

fiushnuigors, nine or ton devils loose on Uie upper Mac- 
quarrie, caught the publican at Mari 7 ong alone in the 
bush ; he had been an overlmker or some such thing in old 
times. U. Kingsley, Geoifry Uamlyn, xxviii. 

overloopt, n, [< D. overlook), orlop, < orfT, over, 
•f ioopew, run ; see Ct, orlop.’} Same 

as orlojK 

In extremity we cfury our ordnance bettor than we were 
wont, beoause our nether overloops are raised commonly 
from the water. SlaUdgh. 

overlord (6'v(^r-16rd), n. One who is lord over 
another; a feudal superior; a master; specifi- 
cally, in reference to early English history, a 
king of one of the Anglo-Saxon realms who on- 
joved a preeminence or authority over certain 
other kings or chiefs. 

Champagne and Anjou were the fiefs of princes well-nigh 
*08 powerful as their overdord. 

E. A. Freeman, Norm. Conq., III. 78. 

overlordship (o'v^^r-ldrd-ship), w. The state, 
office, or dignity of an overlord ; specifically, in 
reference to tuirly English history, the preemi- 
nence or authority of one of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings or kingdoms over certain other kings, 
kingdoms, chiefs, etc. Such an overlordship 
was held at dilTerent times by kings of Kent, 
Northumberland, Mercia, and Wessex. 

Summoning the olUcfs of the Ni»rth Welsh before him 
at Hereford, A^'thelstan forced them to own his over-lord- 
ship as Mercian king, to pay a yeaily tribute of corn and 
cattle, and to accept the Wye us a boundary between 
Welshmen and Englishmen. 

J. Ji. (Ircen, (\»nfiuest of Eng,, p. 21L 
0V6rl0V6 (d-v6r-luv'), r. /. To love to excess; 
prize or value too much. 

l*ray, leave me ; 

And, as you love me, do not over-love me. 

Fleteher, Valentiniau, iv. 2. 
overly (o'vcVr-li), a. r< over + -/yl.] 1. Out- 
side; superficial; negligent; inattentive;* casu- 
al. [Ola Eng. and Scotch.] 
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Therefore no marvalle It they abate contrition, by ac- 
quiring onely a sufliciont and enough, a Unde of overly 
desire to serve God anew. 

Bp. Mountagu, Appeal to Cosar, xxxvi. 

Bo have we seen a hawk oast oil at an hemshaw to look 
and fli quite other way, and, after many careless and overly 
fetches, to toure up unto the prey intended. 

Hp.ifaff,Quoyadis,§15. 

2. Excessive; too much* Coleridge, (Imp. Viet.) 

overly (6'v6r-li), adv, [< ME. overly ^ superfi- 
cially (also excessively f), < AS. oferltcey ex- 
cessively, < ofer, over, + 4%ce, E. -ly^,} If. 
Superficially. Prompt, Parv,, p. 373. — 2. Ex- 
cessively; too much; too: used independently 
instead of the usual over- in composition : as, 
not overly good; overly particular. [Oolloq.] 

Ther' was n*t overly much pie et 
Durin' the Army. 

J. W. EOey, The Century, XXXIX. 48a 

overman (6'v6r-man), n . ; pi. overmen (-men). 
In coaUminingy the’person having charge of the 
work below ground. [Great Britain.] 

overman (6-v6r-man'), v, t. To employ too many 
men on or in, as on a ship. 

Either Scotland is ridiculously overmanned, or England 
is absurdly undermanned, as regards official medical visi- 
tation of the insane. Lanced, No. 3420, p. 094. 

The sequence of events that have led to the present im- 
petus ill adopting magazine arms in the over-martned and 
under-armed armies of Europe is more or less amusing. 

Scribner's Mag., VI. 367. 

overmannert (6'v6r-man'6r), adv. [ME. over 
manor. } Above measure ; excessively. 

For ouer maner we weren greued ouer-myght so that it 
anoiode us ghc to lyue. Wydif, 2 Cor. 1. 8. 

overmantel (6'v6r-man-tl), n. In furniture- 
malcingy the frame of shelves, decorative panels, 
or the like, often including a mirror, which 
covers the chimney-breast above the luautel- 
shelf. 

OVermarch (6-v6r-march'), V. t. To fatigue or 
exhaust by too much marching; cause to march 
too far. 

The Prince’s Horse were so over-marched, and the Foot 
so beaten off their Legs by long Marches, that ho found 
his Men not very able to engage anew. 

Phillips, in Baker’s Chronicles, p. 488. 

overmask (o-v^r-mh-sk'), v. t. To cover with or 
as with a mask; hide. 

The lift was clad with cloudes gray, 

And owermaskit was the moone. 

BatUe of Balrinnec (Child’s Ballads, VII. 218X 

overmast (d-v6r-m&st'), v. t. To furnish with a 
mast or with masts that are too long or too 
heavy. 

The one (matter) . . . respecting the ship (as afterwards 
was found) was that she was over-masted ; which when she 
came to her trim in that respeot she did well. 

AT. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 31. 

overmaster (d-v^r-mfts't^r), v. t, [< ME. over- 
maisfrofi; <, over + master^.] 1. To overpower; 
subdue; vanquish. 

For your desire to know what is between us, 
O'ermaster ’t as you may. Shak., Hamlet, i. G. 140. 

He had fought fiercely with overmastering inclinations. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vi. 13. 

2t. To retain by superior force ; have in ont^^s 
pow’or. 

How comos it then that thou art call’d a king, 

When living blood doth in these temples heat 
Which owe the crown that thou o'ermasterest f 

Shak., E. John, ii. 1. 100. 

overmatch (o-v6r-maeh'), v. t. [< ME. over- 
macohen; < over + match^.} 1. To be more 
than a match for; oppose with superior force, 
numbers, skill, etc.; surpass; outdo: common- 
ly in the past participle. 

Here is Sir William Lurar, who with me 
Set fix>m our o’ermateh'a forces forth for aid. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 4. 11. 

It was indeed impossible for any intelligent and candid 
Roman Catholic to deny that the champions of his Church 
were iti every talent and acquirement completely over- 
matched. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

2. To give in marriage above one^s station. 

If a yeoman have one sole daughter, he must over-match 
her above her birth and calling to a gentleman forsooth. 

Burton, Auat of MeL, p. G79. 

OVennatch (6'v6r-mach), n. One who or that 
which is more than a match: one who or that 
which is too powerful, skilful, difficult, etc., to 
be overcome. 

Fompey vaunted him self for Bylla's overmalch. 

Bacon, Friendship. 

There is in my apprehension much danger that sensi- 
bility w lU be an overmalch for poliw. 

A. Hamilton, in H. Cabot Lodge, p. 250. 

OVermeasure (o'v6r-mezh^m), n. Excess of 
measure ; something that exo^s the measure 
proposed. 


ovemeasHre (d-v6r-mezh'^), v. t. To mea- 
sure or estimate too largely. Bacofiy Kingdoms 
and Estates. 

overmerltt (o' v6r-mer^it), n. Excessive merit. 

Those helps were ouerweighed by diuers things that 
made against him. . . . First, an ouer-merU; tor oonue- 
nient merit, vnto which reward may easily reach, doth 
best with Kings. Baeon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 183. 

overmickle (0-v6r-mik'l), a, and adv, [Also 
overmuekle; < ME. overmikel, overmykel, over- 
muchel, etc. (see overmuch) ; < AS. ofermioely < 
(^cTy over, + micely mickle, much: see mickle. 
Cf. overmuch,’} Overmuch. [Old Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

overmodest (6-v6r-mod'est), a. Modest to ex- 
cess; bashful. 

It is the courtier's rule, that ovenmdeM suitors seldom 
speed. Bales, Golden Remains, p. 143. 

overmoneyt, V, t. To bribe. [A nonce-word.] 

Some suspect his officers’ trust was undermined (or 
over-moneyed rather), whilst others are confident they were 
betrayed by none save their own security. 

Fuller, Worthies, Lancashire, 1. 658. 

overmoref (6-v6r-m6r'), adv, [ME., < over + 
more,} Beyond; also; moreover. 

“And gut ou poynt,” quath Peer^ **ich praye gow ouer- 
more; 

Loke go tene uo tenaunt Imte yf Treuth wolle assente." 

Piers Plouman (C), ix. 85. 
And oiurmcre destreyned with seketiesse 
Besyde al this he was ful grevously. 

Lydgate, Complaint of the Black Knight, L 184. 

over-morrowt (o'vSr-mor'^o), n. [= D. over- 
morgen =r ML(j1 . overmorne = MHG. G. uber- 
morgm = Sw. ofvermorgon = Dan. overmorgen; 
as over + morrow,} The day after to-morrow. 

Vp Bara, lot vs make our prayer vnto God to daye, to 
morrowe, and ouemwrowe; for these thre nightes wyll we 
reconcyle our selues with God. Bible qflbdl, Tobit vlll. 

overmostt (o'v6r-m6st), a. [< ME. overmoste; 
< over 4- -most,} Uppermost; highest. 

Fro the netliemaste lettre to the overmaMe [var. upper- 
este]. Chaucer, Bofithius, L prose 1. 

overmount (6-v6r-mount'), V. t. To surmount; 
go higher than. 

With your theme, I could 
O'enrnmni the lark. Shak., Hon. VIII., 11. 8. 04. 

overmount (6'v6r-mount), n. In framing or 
mounting pictur(*s to bo covered with glass, a 
piece of stiff paper or board cut to correspond 
with the margin of the engraving or picture p) 
be mounted, an<l laid upon the picture to sepa- 
rate its surface from the glass in the frame ; a 
mat. 

overmuch (6-v6r-much'). a. [Early mod. E. 
ovcrmoch; < ME. overmochcy ovemiiche; < over + 
much. Cf. the earlier overmickle.} Too much ; 
Gxcoodiiig what is necessary or proper. 

1 cold say more, and yet not oucrmoch. 

Asolmm, The Buholemaster, p. 70. 

With over much studie they affect antiquitie. 

Spenser, Bhep. CaL, Ded. 

Neither capable of lies, 

Nor asking overmuch and taking less. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

overmuch (6-v6r-much'), adv. [< ME. over- 
moche; < over + much. Cf. overmickle.} In 
too great a degree ; too much. 

Be not righteous over much. Eccl. vii. la 

0, he hath kept an evil diet long, 
chi 


And overmuch consumed his 


) his royal person. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 1. 140. 


I count it crime 
To mourn for any overmuch. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxxv. 

OVermuchnesst (o-v^r-much'nes), n. Super- 
abundances 

Superlation and ovenmtehenesse amplifies. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

overmuekle (6-v6r-muk'l), a. and adv. Same 
as overmickle. 

overmultiuly (6 - v6r - mul' ti - pli) , v. I. tram. 
To multiply or repeat too often. 

Our Romanists exceed this way, in their devotions ti) 
the cross, both in over-multiplying and in over-magnify- 
ing of it Bp. Hall, Sermons, Phil. lii. 18, 10. 

. n. intrans. To multiply or increase too rap- 
idly or in too great numbers, 
overmultitude (6-v6r-mul'ti-tud). v. t. To ex- 
ceed in number; outnumber. [Bare.] 

The herds would over-multitude their lords. . 

Milton, Oomus, 1. 78i. 

OVemamet (6'v6r-nSm), n. A surname ; a nick- 
name. 

One femperor] was named Nero the GrueU, the otbei, 
Antony the Meeke. The which ovemamM the Romanes 
gaue them, the one of Meeke, because he could not bu* 
pardon, the other of GrueU, because he neuer ceassed to 
kilL Gueeam, Letters (tr. by HeUowei^ 1677X P* ^ 
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Oirontailie (d^vfysn&m'), v. t To name over; 
name one after another. 

t i>nurthe& over-fiame them ; and, as thou namestthem, 
1 wUl desortbe them. Shak», M. of V., I 2. 89. 

OVerneat (o-v^r-net'), a. Unnecessarily neat; 
excessively neat. Spectator, 
ovemet (o-v6r-net'), V. t To cover with or as 
with a net. 

He . . . has Bpider*threads that ooemet the whole world ; 
himself sits in the centre, ready to run. 

CaHyle, Diamond Necklace, iv. 

OVernlce (o-v^r-nis'), a. Excessively nice ; fas- 
tidious. 

Away with such over-nice and curious companions (quoth 
he agalne). Bp. HaU, Noah’s Dove. 

ovemlcely (6-v6r-nis'li), ad/v. In an ovornice 
manner; too nicely. 

You don’t take your Friend to be over-nUsely bred? 

Congreve, Way of the World, i. (I 

OVeniigllt (o'v6r-nit'), adv, [< ME. ovcrnyght; 
< (wer + night.’] Through the night ; during the 
evening or night; especially, during the night 
just passed. 

Thanne to tber tontys sone they ganne them dight, 
And dressid all ther harries tmer rtgght. 

Generydeei^. E. T. S-X 1. 2028. 
SU. And BO, good rest 
Pro. As wretches have overnight 

That wait for execution in the morn. 

SfMk., T. G. of V., iv. 2. 138. 
I had been telling her all that happened overnight. 

Dickens. 

overnightf ([6'v6r-mt), n. Night before bed- 
time, referring to the night just irassed. 

I^rdon me, madam ; 

If 1 had given yon this at over-night. 

She might have been o'erta'en ; and yet she writes 
Pursuit would bo but vain. 8hak., All’s Well, Hi. 4. 23. 

overnimf , r, t, [ME. ovemmen ; < A S. oftmiman, 
take by violence, take away, carry off, < ofer + 
ninian, take : see nim.] To overtake ; seize. 

The cold of doth that hadde him ovemotne [mod. editions 
road overcome]. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1942 of C. T. (cd. TyrwhittX 
overnoise (d-v^r-noiz/). v. t. To overpower by 
noise. 

No tide of wine would drown your cares, 

No mirth or music over^noise your feares. 

CowUvg, tr. of Horace, ill. 1. 

overoldf (o-v()r-61d'), a. [< ME. ovcrold, < AS. 
ofereald, very old, < o/er, over,+ eald, old: see 
old^.] Very old; too old. 

Of which foolk the renon nis noythor overold no un* 
wilempne. Chaucer, Hoothius, I prose 3. 

overpart (6-v6r-part'), V. t. To assign too high 
or too difficult a part to. 

He is a .marvellous good neighbour, faith, and a veiy 
good bowler ; but for Alisander — alas, you see how *tis; 
a little o’erparted. Skak., L. L. b., v. 2. 688. 

How now, Numps! almost tired in your protectorship? 
dverparted, overpanrted f 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, ill. 1. 

overpass (o-ver-pas'), V. t. 1. To pass over; 
cross. 

I stood on a wide river’s bank, 

Which I must needs o'erpass. 

Drgden, Spanish Friar, iii. 3. 

2. To pass by; pass by without notice or re- 
gard; omit to notice or include; overlook. 

All the beauties of the Kasi 
He slightly view’d and slightly overpass'd. 

Milton, P. U., ii. 198. 

3. To pass through ; pass ; spend. 

The pains that he hath indured, and the perils that he 
hath over-passed. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, Amiot to tlie Readera. 
In prison hast thou spent a pilgrimage. 

And like a hermit overpass'd thy days. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., ii. 6. 117. 

4. To surpass. 

It seems you have abjured the helps which men 
Who overpass their kind, as you would do, 

Have humbly sought. Browning, Paracelsus. 

overpassed, overpast (o- v6r-p6.st'), 'i’hat 

has already passea ; past. 

In the diadow of thy wings will I make my refuge, un- 
til these calamities be overj^ud. P»- Ivii- 1. 

That thou hast wronged in the time o'erjtast; . . . 
Swear not by time to come ; for that thou hast 
Misused ore used, by times misused o'erpast. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 4. 888. 

* No time is overpast, 'tls never too late. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 661. 

overpay (5-v6r-pa'), V- !• To pay in excess; 
pay more than Is necessary. 

“ My lord, you overpay me fifty-fold." 

** Ye will be all the wealthier,^’ cried the Prince. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

2. To reward beyond the price or value. 
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y®”** friendly help thus far, 

Which I wUl over-pay and pay again 
When I have found it, 

Shak., All's WeU, Ui. 7. 1C. 

3. To be more than a recompense or reward for. 

A moment like this overpays an age of apprehension. 

Goldsmith, Go<jd-natured Man, v. 

overpayment (o'ver-pa"raont), n. A payment 
in excess of what is just or required, 
overpeer ( 6 -v 6 r-per'), V, t. To overlook ; look 
down on ; rise above ; overhang. 

The Clifts 

That overpeer the bright and golden shore. 

Greene, Orlando Furioso. 

Your argosies with portly sail . . . 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers, 

That curtsy to them. Shak., M. of V., i. l. 12. 

overpeople (o-ver-pe'pl), u. t. To overstock 
with inhabitants: usually in the past participle. 

OVerpercht (d-ver-p^rch^), i\ t. perch upon 
or over. 

With love’s light wings did I o'er-jterch those walls. 

Shak., 11. and .1., it 2. 66. 

over-persuade (d^ ver-per-swad To per- 

suade or influence against one’s inclination or 
opinion. 

Uke him who, being in good health, lodged himself in 
a physician's house, and was oixtr-persiiadM by his landlord 
to take physic, of which he died, for the benetit of his doc- 
tor. Dryden, jEneid, Dod. 

overpertedf, a. Having too much portness, 
self-conceit, or self-sufficiency, liivhardson. 

When an unable spirit, being uverperted with so high 
authority, is too passionate in the cxcciitioii of such an 
office as cannot be checked but by viob nee. 

Jiaieigh, Hist. World, II. xxiL 10. 

overpick-loom (d'vcr-nik-ldm), n. A loom 
which has a picking or shuttle-driving arrange- 
ment above, as distinguished from one hav- 
ing an under- or a side-picking motion, E. II. 
Knight. 

over-picture (d-v 6 r-pik'tQr), i\ t. To exceed 
the representation or picture of ; represent or 
picture in an exaggerated manner. 

She did lie, . . . 
O'er-picturing that Venus whore we see 
'The fancy outwork nature. 

Shak., A. and C., II. 2, 206. 

overplant (d-ver-plant')» V. t. [< ME. over- 
planten; < orcr + plant.] If, To transplant. 

And the f/ird suyd. if ychan feith as the t orn of Heneuey, 
ye Bchnlen seye to tills more tre, lie thou drnwen up by the 
rootc, and be ouer-plantiil into the and it sehal obeyc 
to you. Wyflif, Luke xvli. 6. 

2. To jilant too abundantly. 

At that time the high price of oysters caused overplant.- 
ing, which led to the iriipoveriHhinent of the planting- 
grounds. Fisheries of U. S., V. II. 627. 

over-plate ( 6 'v 6 r-plat), w. in nrnior, the large 
pauldron introduced about the middle of tlie 
ufteenth century; also, the large cubiliC>re of 
the same epoch— theses being apjilied over the 
complete brassard of ])lai<*s. 

OVerplawt, v. [ME.» < ercr + plaw.] A boil- 
ing over. Promjd. Parr., p. 373. 

overplus (o'ver-plus), w. [< E. over + L. tduH, 
more. Gi. snrplu.^.] Surplus; that which re- 
mains after a supply or beyond a quantity pro- 
posed; excess. 

If the rich men did belirvi- this promise of God, they 
would willingly and readily givi a little to have the over- 
plus. hatunei', *.’d Sermon i>ef. Edw. VI., 1650. 

Our overjilus of shipping will we burn ; 

And, with the rest fulbiuunn d, from the head of Actliim 
Beat the approaching C^a-sar. Shak., A. and C., HI. 7. 61. 

overply (d-ver-pli'), V. t. To ply to excess; 
exert with too iniicli vigor. 

What supports me, dost thou ask? 

The conscience, friend, to have lost tliem |iny eyesl over- 
plied 

In Liberty's defence. Milton, Sonnets, xvii. 

OVeraoise (d-vcr-]‘oiz'), V. t. To outweigh. Sir 
T, Browne, Vulg. Krr., iv. 0. 

overpoise ( d' v dr-]u li z) , w . Preponderan t weight. 
Dryden, Epistle to his kinsman J. Dryden. 

overpopulate (d-v 6 r-i) 0 p'u-lat), v. t. To over- 
people. ^ 

OVerOODUlation (d-vdr-pop-u-la'shon), n. Ex- 
cess ot'iiopulat ion. Pop, Sci, Mo., tXXyi. 182. 

overpost (d-ver-jidst'), V. t. To hasten over 
quicitly. 

You may thank the unquiet time for your quiet u‘er- 
posling that action. Shak., 2 Hen. IV,, i. 2. 171, 

overpower (d'ver-pou-dr), n. Too great a pow- 
er ; extensive power. 

For when a state grow^ to an over-power, It is like a great 
iloud, that will be sure to overflow. 

Bacon, Vicissitudes of Things. 

overpower (d-v^r-pou'dr), V. t. 1. To vamjuish 
by superior power or force; subdue ; reduce to 
silence, inaction, or submission ; defeat. 


over-xake 

The lion dying thrusteth forth his paw, 

And wounds the earth, if nothing dse, with rage 
To be o'erpowered. Shai., Rich. II., v. 1. 81. 

2. To be too intense or violent for; overcome 
by intensity; overwhelm: as, his emotions 
overpowered him. 

Madam, the greatness of your goodness overpowers me 
—that a lady so lovely should deign to turn her beauteous 
eyes on me so. Sheridan, The Duenna, iL 2. 

OverpoweFd quite, 

I cannot veil, or droop my sight. 

Tennyson, Eleftnore. 
»Syxi. 1. Beat, Ovenvhelm, etc. (see defeat), overbear, mas- 
ter, crush. 

OVerpoWeriUffly (d-ver-pou'er-ing-li), adv. In 
an overpowering miiimcr ; with superior force. 

overpraise (d-ver-praz'), V. t. To praise too 
muen; praise unduly or beyond measure. 

overpraising (o-vdr-pra'zing), n. Ex<?esRive 
praise. Milton, P. L., ix. 615, 

OVer-preach(d-vdr-prech'br. i. Topreachwhat 
is too profound for (the nearer or the mental 
capacity of the hearer). 

Many of us . . , over-preached our people’s capacities. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p, 117. (Davies.) 

overpross (d-v6r-pres'), t?. f. 1. To bear upon 
with irresistible force ; crush ; overwhelm. 

Who with dolour and wo the hert ouer-presse. 

Born, of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6226. 

'I’he prease and store of the Turkes was so great that 
they were not able long to endure, hut were so overpressed 
that they could not wield their weatmiis. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, IL 181. 

1 am so owrpresscd with business as I have no time for 
these or other mine own private occasions. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 447. 

2. I’o overcomo by importunity, 
overpressort, V. An oppressor. 

Fitz Htephen callcth him Violontus CantH incubator: 
that is, the violent ovffrpressor of Kent. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 862. (Davies.) 

overpressure (d'ver-presh'^ur), n. Excessive 
pressure. 

The intellectual overpressure of children in the schools. 

Pojj. Sci. Mo., XXXIV. 864. 
OverpreBBure-valve, a valve in a steam-boiler which 
opens when a certain pressure is attained ; a safety-valve. 

overprize (d-vdr-iuiz'), o. t. 1. To value or 
prize at too high a ratt>. 

My foes with woncrriiig eyes shall see 
I ouer-]trize my death. 

Warner, Albion’s England, iv. 22. 
1 am much beholden to your high opinion , 

Which BO o'erprizes my light services. Coleridge. 

2. To surpass in value. 

By being so retired, 

O'er-prized all popular ratci. 

Shak., I'empost, L 2. 02. 

over-production (d'vdr-prd-duk'^Hhqn), n. Ex- 
cessive production ; production of commodities 
iu excess of deraaud. 

I know in>t of any eeunoinlcal facts, except the two T have 
specified, which have given rise to the opinion that a gen- 
eral nver-jrroductum of commodities evta* presented Itself 
in actual experience. J. S. Mill, l^d ICcoii., Hi. 14, 4. 

oyerproof (d-vdr-prdf'), a. Having a less spe- 
cific. gravity than 0.91984: said of alcoholic li- 
(jUOl’S. If 10 volumes of water to KX) volumes of the spir- 
it arc needed to n'duce the latter tii proof, the liquor is 
said m be V) overproof, and so on, the number preceding 
the word overproof indicating in all casca the number of 
volumes of water reijulred reduce lOO voluiuea of the 
spirit to the specHic. gravity above rained. In practice, 
0.920 is the speclllc-gravity number used, which is suffi- 
ciently accurate for commercial purposes. See proof and 
undrrproqf. 

over-purchaset, »’• b»o high a price. 

Whosoever buys ellliei wealth or honour at the price of 
a crime owr-purrhasrs. ^ 

tfrntlnnan tnstrurted, p. 628. (Davies.) 

over-purchase ( <> ' ver- j >cr'^chas), n , A dear bar- 
gaiu. 

Mirth at the «‘xpciice of Virtue Is an tyver-rmrehase. 

Jeremy Collier, Short View, p. 161. 

overputt (o-vor-jiul/), V. t. [< ME. f/lwrputivn; < 
over + pniK] To overthrow ; subdue. 

overquellt ( o-vt’jr-kwel'), v. t. To quell ; subdue ; 
gain power over. 

What charnidon now shal tame the power of hell, 

And the uiirulie spirits overquellt 

Bp. Hail, Elegy on Dr. Witaker. 

over-rack (6-v^‘r-rak'), v. t. To rack or torture 
to cAcess; overstrain; overtax. 

I'm over-rack'd with expccitation 
Of the event this plot will train him to. 

Beau, and FI. ('{), Faithful Friends, Hi. 1. 

over-rake (o-vftr-rak'), v. t To rake fore and 
aft, as a heavy sea a vessel at anchor with her 
liead to the wind ; sweep over. 

I’he seas did no over-rake them as many times those upon 
yc decke knew not whether they were within bord or with- 
oute. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, j>. 146. 



over-rake 

[The shipl was laid over on one aide two and a half honi% 
so low as the water stood upon her deck, and the sea over- 
rdHttff her continually. 

Hist. New England, II. 75. 
overrank ( d-v6r-rai 1 gk ' ) » « • Too rank or luxu- 
riant. 

Oh great corrector of enormous times, 

HliaJccr of o'er-rank states ! 

Fletcher {arid anotMr)t Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 

overrate (6-vor-rat'), v, t. To rate or estimattj 
too highly. 

Sir, you o'er-rate iny poor kindness. 

Shak,, Cymbeline, i. 4. 41. 

overrate (o'v6r-rat), w. An excoKsivo ostimat-(‘ 
or rato. 

At what an overrate I had made purchase. Mamitvjer. 

overreach (6-v6r-rech' ), w ovt rrrchen ; 

< over + reaeh^,'] I, trails. If. To ovortako. 

Madam, it so fell out, that certain pluyt^rs 
We o'er-raught on the way. 

Shak.f llsuiilet, iiL 1. 17. 

2. To roach beyond in any direction; riHo above ; 
extend or go beyond. 

And now is no Man in Grace but the now Miu’quoss of 
Suffolk; all Favours from the King and (iueeii must pass 
by him. and the Extent of his flower <*w(!r-rcao/ict/4 all the 
Council. hakvr, Clirunicles, p. 188. 

A common error when working to windward In a race 
for the purpose of rounding u weather murk-boat^ is for a 
boat to overreach herself — that is to say, stand on farther 
tlian necessary for weatlieriiig the mark. 

Qnaltrovgh, float Sailer’s Manual, p. 138. 

8. To deceive by cunning, arlilice, or sagacity; 
cheat; outwit. 

For that false spright . . . 

Was so expert in every subtile slight 

That it could overreach the wisest earthly wight. 

Sjjeniier, F. Q., IV. 11. 10. 
Upon my life, by some device or other 
The villain is oer-raught. of idl my money. 

They say this town Is full of (uizeuagc. 

Shdk.j C. of £., i. 2. 00. 

4. To reacli or stretch too far. 

She over-reached her right arm, and felt pain In the 
shoulder. Lancet, No. 3460, p. 241. 

« 83 m. 8. To dupe, circumvent, cozen, gull, bambuozlo, 
take in. 

n. intraus. In tiie mnnhge^ to strike tbe too 
of the hind foot against the heol or shoe of the 
fore foot : said of a horse— Overreaching device, 
an attachment to the foot or leg of a horse to prevent 
overreaching. 

OVerreacher (6-v6r-re'eh6r), n, 1. One who 
overreaches; one who deceives.— 2, A horse 
tliat overreaches. 

overread (6-ver-rdd'), v, t, [< ME. ovrrrrdeitf 

< AS. oferrwUan, road over, consider, < o/ 6T, 
over, + rw(iany read: see reafO .] To road over; 
peruse. 

Many other liokos that I haue sought & &uerredde for to 
aecomplyssho hit. 

Horn. i\f Vartenag (E. E. 'J’. S.), l»ref., p. vi. 
You shall anon over-read it at your pleasure. 

Shak., M. for M., Iv. 2. 212. 

overread (6-v6r-rod'), <u Having read loo 
much. 

For him as for few in this ooerread age literature meant 
the time-testud masterpieces. 

The Academy, May 4, 1889, p. 305. 

overreckon (o-v^r-rek'n), V, t. To reckon, 
compute, or estimate in excess. 

If we will needs over reckon our condition, we do but 
help to aggravate our own wretohednessc. 

Bp. Hall, Halm of Gilead, ix. 
O God, if he wore a doer of giKxl, twer-reckon his good 
deeds ; and if he were an evil-doer, pass over his evil-do- 
luga K W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, III. 104. 

oVerredt (o-V(’>r-red'), v, t. To smear with a 
red color. [Hare.] 

<^}o prick thy face, and over red thy fear, 

Thou llly-llvor'd boy. Shak., Macbeth, v. .‘k 14. 

over-refine (O ver-re-fin'), v, L To refine too 
mucli ; rolitu' with nil undue amount of subtlety, 
over-refinement (O'vcr-re-fin'ment), n. Ex- 
cessive reiinenioiit ; retinemeut with excess of 
subtlety or aflVetat ion of nicety, 
over-rent (o-ver-reut'), r. i. To exact too high 
a rale of rent; rack-ivnt. 

The lords and land<‘d ouer-rerU, 

And cunningly the same 
The parasite doth ouer-rcach, 

And boarcs uwaj the game. 

W’ttrmT, AH>lon’8 England, v. 22. 

override (6-vt^r-nd'), v. t, [< me. orvrridm (= 
D. overrnden = G. ubvrreitvn =: Dan. override)] 
•< over + lide.’] 1. To ride over; hence, to 
trample down; supersede: as, a di'cision that 
overrides all previous decisions. 

Thare niyghte niene see Rumaynez rewfully wondyde, 
Oiwr-redj/iruf with renkes of the round table ! 

Morte Arthurs (E. £. T. 8.), 1. 1524. 
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The cartere, overryden with his carte, 

Under the whel ftil lowe he lay adouii. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1104. 
I wol that reaume ouer-ride and redilicho destrue. 

H'itliam of Paleme (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4147. 
Whatever reluctance other members of the tribe have 
to recognize the leadership of any one member is likely 
to t)e overridden liy their desire for safety when recogni- 
tion of his leadership fiirtliers that safety. 

U, Spencer, ITin. of Soclol., g 473. 

2. To ride too much ; fatigue by riding. 

How like a troop of rank oreridden jades 
Yon bushy-bearded citizens appeare 1 
lleywc^, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1. 27). 

3. To outride; pass in riding. 

I over-rode him on tlio way. Shak., 2 Hen. lY., i. 1. 30. 

4. In surg,f to overlap: said of a fragment of a 
broken bone in relation to another fragtrient. — 
To override one’s commission, to discharge one’s ottico 
in too arbitrary a manner, or with too high a hand. 

over-righteous (6-v6r-n'tyus), a. Righteous 
overmuch ; alT eciing excessive sanctity. Jtoget, 
overripe (6-v^r-rip'), a. Too ripe; also, in an 
intensive use, more than ripe. 

Tliy years are ripe and over-ripe; the son 
Of Macedonian Philip had ere these 
Well Asia, and the throne of Cyrus hold 
At his dispose. Milton, P. IiL, ill. 31. 

We may not be forced to trust the matter so long agi- 
tated, and now overripe for settlement^ to chance, to the 
unojioned future. Gladetcm. 

overripen (6-v6r-ri 'pn ), v, t. To make loo ripe. 

Why droops my lord, like over-ripen'd corn, 
Hanging the head at Ceres’ plenteous load ? 

Shak.,2acn. VL,i. 2. 3. 

overroast (o-ver-rost'), t\ /. To roast too much. 

Better ’twere that l)oth of ns did fast, 

Mince, of ourselves, oui*8olvcs are choleric, 

Thau feed it with such over roantted flesh. 

Shak,, T. of the S., iv. 1. 178. 

overrule (6-v^r-rfiD), v. I, trass, 1. rule 
against; reject; pronounce to be invalid or un- 
tenable; set aside: as, the plea was orvrrulcd- 
All these olijections . , . wore overruled ; so that I was 
obliged t-o comply. Goldsmith, Vicar, x. 

Ho overrules or reverses, with the most philosophical 
coolness, mainy of the decisions made by Jelfroys and other 
hungiug judges among his predecessors. 

Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 17. 

2. To have sway over; exercise rule or control- 
ling influence over; control. 

(’ivil law, being the act of tbe whole body politic;, doth 
therefore overrule each severa^art td the sann; body. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 10. 
My lord, you shall o*er-rule my mind for once. 

Shak., Rich. HI., iii. 1. 57. 

3. To influoueo or turn in another direction, 
or to another course of action, by gi*eater au- 
thority or power: as, the accident was over- 
ruled for good. 

Good faith, you shall not; I will overrule yon. 

£. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ii. 1. 
He talked a gt)od deal about honour, and eonscience, 
and deceiving some dear friend ; hut, lord, we soon over- 
ruled that. Sheridan, Tlte Piienna, lil. 2. 

But God overrules all human follies still, 

And bends the tough materials to his will. 

Cmvjyer, Charity, 1. 463. 

II, iutrans. To exorcise control ; prevail. 
When a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory. 

Yet hath a woman’s kindness over-ruled. 

Shak., 1 Hen. \’l., ii. 2. 50. 

overruler (6-v^r-ro'lor), n. One who controls, 
directs, or governs. Sidney, Defemse of Poesy. 
OVerrulingly (o-v^r-rfi'ling-li), adv. In an over- 
ruling irianner. 

overrun (o-v^r-rui/), r. [< ME. ^overrnnneUf 
ovcrrenrtcUf overrinnen; < over + run.'] I, trans, 

1. To run over in speech or in thonght; trav- 
erse ; go over. 

Thus much, Sir, I have briefly overrtmne to direct your 
undt rsluuditig to the wel-head of the Historj'. 

Spenser, ¥. Q., To the Reader. 
O ('liflurd, but bethink tliee once again, 

And In thy thought o’er-run ray former time ; 

And, if thou const for blushing, view this face. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., 1. 4. 4.5. 

2. To run or spread over; grow over; cover all 
over; extend over or throughout; be propa- 
gated throughout. 

Till the tears that she hath shed for thee 
I.Iko envious floods o'er-nin her lovely facto. 

She was the fairest creature in the world. 

Shak., T. of the 8., Ind., ii. 07. 
Of all false rellgiotik the Mahometan came nearest to 
the (^liristian in the swift manner of Its propagation ; for 
in a sipail time it over-ran a great part of the eastern 
world. Bp. Atteroury, Sermons, I. iv. 

Stone walls overrun with privet and barberries. 

LongfelUm, Kavanagh, xxi. 

3. To harass by hostile incursions; overcome 
and take possession of by invasion. 
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It is eaqre to fomde and overrunne the whole Unde. 

Sfpenser, State of Ireland. 
An army have I muster'd in my thoughts, 
Wherewith already France is overrun. 

Shak., 1 Hen. Vl., L 1. 102. 

4. To outrun ; run faster than (another) and 
leave (him) behind, 

Anaxius followed mo : but his proud heait did so disdain 
that exercise that 1 hail quickly over-run him. 

Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

By M' Allortoiis faire propositions and large promises, 
I have over rune my selfe. 

Sherley, quoted in llradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 809. 

In pursuit of his interests, he made all the doubles which 
ho thought necessary to attain his object He often over- 
ran his prey, and missed that which he might have gained 
by observing a straighter course. Scott, Monastery, xxili. 

6. To run beyond; exceed; especially, to go 
beyond some prescribed or recognized limit, as 
of space or time. 

Tho bounty overruns our due. 

The fulness shames our discontent. 

Whittier, For an Autumn Festival. 

6. To run over or run down ; tread down ; over- 
whelm; crush by superior force. 

Keeping his cattle in inclosiire where they shall always 
have tresh pastm-o that now is all trampled and overrun. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 
Snell is thy wont, that still when any Knight 
Is weakned, then thou doest him over-ronne. 

Spenser, F. y., IV. i. 44. 

7. In printing, to extend, as composed types, 
beyond the limit first deteniiined ; cany over 
(words or linos) to the next line, column, or 

]>age To overrun the constable. Same as to outrun 
the eonstaUe {b) (which sec, under constable). 

II. intrans, 1. To become superabundant or 
excessive; overflow; run over. — 2. To extend 
beyond the due or desired length, as a line or 
))age in printing, or beyond any i)rescribed or 
desii*i‘d limit, as in the paying oiit of a line from 
a reel, etc. 

OVerrunner (6-v(T-rim'er)> who over- 

runs. 

Vandal o'er-runners, Goths In Literature. 

Lovelace, Liicasta, ii. 

OVersail (6-v6r-sal')> V. i. In arch., to project 
beyond the gimeral face. 

oversay (6-v<*n*-sa'), v. t. ; i>ret. andpp. oversaid, 
pin*, over saying. To say over; repeat. Ford. 
[Rare.] 

OVerscapet. t'. t [ME. oversmpen; < over + 
.vc«jf>el.j To escape. 

Whiche for to counte is but a Jape, 

As tbynge wliielit* thou mygto ontrmajK. 

Gower, {HalliweU.) 

overscent (6-ver-sont'), v. t. To scent exces- 
sively; scent so as to cover or conceal the ori- 
ginal odor. 

Sanders himself having the stench of his railing tongue 
over-scented with the fragrant uiiitmeiit of this prince’s 
memory. Fuller, Ch. HisL, II. 303. 

overscore (o-ver-skor ), ??. t. ; pret. and pp. over- 
scored, ppr. ovcrscoring. To score or draw a line 
or lines over; erase by drawing lines over. 

It had originally been written London, and afterwards 
carefully overseored — not, however, so elicctually as to con- 
ceal the woi d from a scrutinizing eye. 

Poe, ITose Tales, I. 879. 

over-scrupulous (d-v^r-skro'pu-lus), a. Scru- 
pulous to excess. 

Men are not apt to be overscrujmlous as to measures 
which they deem essential to tlieir fiersoiial safety. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 7. 

over-scrupulousness (o-ver-skrfi'pu-lus-nos), 
V. The quality of being over-scrupulous; ex- 
cess of scruimlousness. 

over-BCUtched (6-v^r-skucht'), a- Probably, 
over-switched, over-whipped, or over-drubbed. 

And sung those tunes to the huswives that 

he heard the carmen whistle. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., lil. 2. 840. 

oversea (o'v^r-se'), adv. To or in a place be- 
yond tho sea ; abroad. Scott, Peveril of the 
reak, xxvi, 

oversea (6-v6r-se'), [< oversea, adv, Cf. AS. 

ofersmlic, also qferswwisc, from over the sea, 
transmarine.] Foreign; from beyond the sea. 

Some fnr-journeyed gentlemen, at their return home, 
like as they love to go In foreign apparel, so they will 
powder their talk with oversea langtioge. 

Sir T. Wilson, Art of Rhetoric, Iii. 

overseam (6'v6r-sem), n. A seam in which 
tho thread is, at each stitch, passed over the 
edges of the margins sowed together, in such a 
manner as to bind the edges; an overhand seam. 

overseam (o-ver-sem'), v. i. To do over- 
seaming: same as overcast, 6, and overhand, 

overseaming (fi' V(u'-se-ming), n. A kind of sew- 
ing in which, while the margins of two pieoes 
are seamed together, the thread is also laid 
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over the odge« of the ](»ieces; and drawn down 
in a manner which hinds the edges, in over- 
Beaming by hand the needle is paased tlmmgh the ma- 
terial fUwayB from the same aide, the thread being laid 
over the eugea at each stitch. In machine oversoaming 
the thread is “looped** over the edges at each stitch. 
Buttonhole-stitching, where the buttunliule is tlrst cut 
and then stitched, is a kind of overseaming, though not 
usnally so called. Oversearning is employed in the manu- 
facture of kid gloves, the seaming togethei* of breadths of 
carpet, etc. 8ee slUch and overhatid. 

overseas (o'v^*r-se7/), 8amo as oversea. 

He lost the sense that handles daily life, . . . 

And sick of home went overseas for change. 

Tennyson, Walking to the Mail. 

oversee (o-v6r-se' )» overseen^ oversen, 
< AS. ofcrsedn D. overzien = MLG. over sen 
= OH(f, ubarsdiauj MHG. G. uhersehen = 8w. 
of verse = Dan. (rvers^)y look ovor, look down 
upon, despise, < o/cr, over, + sethiy see: see 
see^,j I, trans, 1. Tolookovei*; Kuperinteud; 
overlook ; take care of ; look out for. 

Ov£r-seye me at my sopero and some tymo at nones. 

Piers Plvu'rnan (B), v. 878. 

That he should rule, overs'-, iuid correct the manners and 
coiidlcions of the peojde. 

HaU, 1548, Hen. V.. f. 1. (Ilallitoell.) 

Thou, I'ollatiiie, shalt oversee this will. 

Slitik., Lucrecc, 1. liiofi. 
A . . . wife . . . without noise will oversee 
His children and his family. 

Dry den, tr. of Horace's lOpodcs, ii. 0.5. 

2t. To revises 

I therefore the said towno dork , . . exhorte and pray 
all suehe worshipfullo perstmosas hereafter shall he callid 
and electid to the seide ofhoe,'^, at tlieire eeaaoiis of ley- 
soure, to rede or do to be redde and overseen this present 
boke. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 418. 

Sf. To pass iinlnH^dod ; omit ; neglect ; ov<'rlook. 

Nay, Madam, I advise nothing ; I only lay before you, 
as a Friend, the Inconvonlcnees which perhaps you have 
owmecn. Congreve, Way of the World, v. 5. 

To be OVerseent. (a) 'j'o be deceived, deluded, or mis- 
taken. 

They Vc mightily o'erseen in it, metliiiiks. 

Middleton, fhasto Maid, iv. 1. 
How are poor women overseen! Wo must 
(Jaat away ourselves upon a whining lover. 

In charity. Shirley, Hyde Turk, i. 2. 

Qi) 'i’o be tipsy ; bo Intoxicated. 

Syto not to loiige vpne at euene. 

For dredo with ale thou he ouer sene. 

DooTce ({f Prceedetiee (E E. T. S., extra ser.), i 49. 

All this Is come through the occasion of making ... a 
supper la iny chaiiilier : tlie Lord pardon me, I trust no 
more to he so far overseen. 

J. Dratlford, Letters (Barker 8oc., 1853), II. 31. 

II. intraus. To omit or m^gloct to see; ovov- 
look. 

The most expert gamesters niay sonuitimes oversee. 

Fuller. 

overseer <6-ver*ser ' ), v . [< oversee + i . ] 1 . 
One who overlooks ; a snperiiitoudeiit ; a. snper- 
visor ; one who has the care or superinteudimeo 
of any matter. 

The overseer also of the bevites ait Jerusalem was EzzI 
the son of Baui. In eh. xi. 22. 

Y our family and children be without good overseers. 

J, Bradford, Letters (I’arker Soc., 18r>;{), II. 217. 

For all this, he [a prince] is nothing but a servant, over- 
seer, or graft, and not the head, which is a tith? belonging 
only to Christ. Knox, Hist. Keformation, Bref. 

2. Specifically, one wlio oversees or superin- 
tends workmen, especially slaves; one wiio has 
cliargc, under the owner or managt'r, of thi' 
work oil a plantation, or, in Australia, on a 
station. 

FYom the earliest dawn of the day they [field-hands) had 
been in the Helds, pressed to work under the driving lasli 
of the overseers. Mrs. Stoive, Uncle Tom’s CBl)in, xxxii. 

3t. A reviser; a critic. 

There are In the world certain voluntaiy overseers of all 
books, whose censure In tliis rc8])oe-t would fall as sharp 
on us as it hath done on many others. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 31. 

4t. An executor or an adviser to an executor, 
formerly sometimes named in wills. 

Overseer to most of their wills. 

lip. Parker, Platonick Plillos., p. 81, 

OverBOerB of highways, in certain states, local offlcois 
charged with Bupervising the construction and repair of 
public roads. \ u. 8.1— OverseerB of the poor, officers ap- 
pointed annually by the justices in all the pai ishes of Eng- 
land and W ales, whoso primary duty it is to rate the iiihalu- 
tants for the poor-rate, and ccdlect the same. 'I'he relief of 
the poor is now administered by the boards of guardians, 
who may appoint assistant ovorseem The office is com- 
pulsory, and entirely gratuitous, but several classes of 
persons are exempt from serving. Numerous miseellano- 
ous duties, over and above their original duty of relieving 
the poor, are now imposed by statute on overseers : siich 
As making out the lists of voters, lists of persons in ar- 
rears of rates, etc. In certain of the United States, also, 
there are officers of local government called overseers of 
the poor ; thpfr duties, however, are generally c<jnfliied to 
the administering of relief to the poor. 


OVerSOOrship (6-v(‘r-scr'8hip), n, [< overseer + 
•shipA The office or Htation of an overseer, 
oversell (o-v^r-sel'), t. and i. 1. To sell at 
too high a price. 

Life with ease I can disclaim, 

And think it oversold to purchase fame. 

Dryden, Ai'neid, ix. 

2. To sell rnore fJian can l)(» delivered or more 
than is in existence; to “sell short”: as, tooiwr- 
sell a stock. 

As, however, the ordinary reason for the non-delivery of 
a stock is that one has not g<a it to deliver, backwarda- 
tion usually marks that (he stock has been oversold by 
speculators. A. and Q., tJth ser., XI, 458. 

overset f^o-ver-set'), V. [< oversettevy sot 
over (=: J). over zei ten = G. iihrrselzen = Sw. of- 
versdlta = Dan. orcr.s7i’//c, translate) ; < over + 
I. ivans. 1. To std, over. — 2. To turn 
over; overturn; cui)size. 

The winds thy sighs : 

Who, raging with thy tears, and they with them. 

Without H sudden ealm. will overset 

Thy tempest- tossed body. Shak., It. and J., iii. 5. i;i7. 

A small hark of Salem, of about twelve tons, . . . was 
overset lu a gust. H’inthrop, Hist. Now England, I. 71. 

3. To overthrow; suhv<“it; oviuturn. 

Wc might . . . overset the whole power of France. 

Addisitn, Bresent State of the War. 

She made no scmide of oversetting all human institu- 
tions, and scattering them as witli a Ineeze from her fan. 

llateUiorne, Blilliedulo lloimmce, vi. 

4. To overconub ITatl'nvvtl. [Prov. Eiig.l 

'rhe people were Bo onersetle with Mieir euomles that 
maiiye of them were as .V(d<lfti. and Uwikt! partie againe 
their owne neigh bonres. Fahynn, < ;hr».ii. (ed. 15.5P), I. (52. 

5t. To ov(‘rcliarge ; asses'^ at to(> high a rate. 

The UBurei's and publicans . . . bought in groat th(‘ 
emperor’s tribute, and, to maketlieir most advantage, did 
otwscA the peojde. 7V/io/a/c, W orks, If. 71. {Davies.) 

II, intrans. To Imoverlimu'd; he upset. 

The pilot kept in close by tin* land, to sec if no bight, 
or inlet, offered to bring up in ; ))ut wc were going with 
such vl(dence thatl was saUsIb d wc sliould overset if we 
attempted Ibis. Bum, Souhm* of tlic Nile, I. 210. 

Wlidc liingiloinM overset, 

Ur laiJBO fioni band to liand. 

Tennyson, Talking Oak. 

overset (6'ver-sot), n. f< ovrvsrty r.] 1. An 
upsetting; overturn; ruin. — 2t. An excess; 
sn]»erdiiity. 

'Bhis overset of wealth and point). Bvrnet. 

oversew (6-v6r-s6'), V. t. To sew in a manner 
similar to overcasting, hut nioi*'' closely, so as 
completely to cover tin* <‘(ig<‘ of the ’uaterial, 
and with gr<'at(*r care. J)icf. of JS’rcilIrwork, 

overshade (d-vcr-sluul'), V. t. To cover witli 
shade; cover wilh aiis tiling flint causes dark- 
ness; render dn-rk or gloomy. 

Black night o'ershade thy d.o and death thy life I 

.SVmA , llieli. 11 1., i. 2. 131. 

overshadow ((►-vor-shnd'o). V. t. [< MBL *^ovn’- 
shadtvvity < A8. ifcrsrradtrtan (= MIKt. nher- 
nchatf'fvrUy (1. iibtrsvhoUen = Goth, nfnrsla- 
(tHj(w)y oversluidow, < ofr, over, + sccadtrhtny 
shadow; see Khadotv, r.l 1. 'J'o throw a shadow 
over; overshadi* ; shade. 

While lie yetsjiake, beliold, a biigld cloud overshadoived 
them. Mat xvil. 5. 

Except b> the rivers aii<l savage habitations, where they 
are not overshaUmved from (to- siiiiiio. they are covered 
with fruit. Coj/t. ,fohn Kmith, Works, 1. 122. 

2. To shelter; prof cel ; cover with protecting 
influence. 

Tlie power of the Higbesl sliail overshadow thee. 

Luke i. 3r>. 


OVershadOWer (d-vor-shnd'd-cr), w. One who 
throws a shade over anything, /{(irouy To the 
King, dan. 2, 1()1>^. 

OVershadOWVf (o-ver-shad'o-i ), ru [<ovrrsfiu(low 
+ -//!.] Ovm'slimlovving. ’LHare.J 
TheFigTiec . . . Irilh her Figs idHUie the leaf, beeause 
it is so largo and miershadinvu’, 

Holland, tr. of Bliny’s Nat. Hist., xvl. 26. {Davies.) 

overshake (d-vcr-slmk'), r. t. If. T'o shake 
away; disperst*. 

Now welcom hotiht, w ilb tliy soime softo. 

That hast this winties Wfib'rs over-shake. 

Chaucer, J'arliament of Fowls, 1. 686. 


2. To shake excessively. 

overshave (o'vcr-shav), «. In cooperingy saim^ 
as banking joinUr (vvhich see, wndex jointer"^) , 
OVershine (d-vcr-shln'), r. t. [< ME. ^ot^irshi- 
nctiy < AS. ofn'nvlnan (= I). ovvr.nvhmcn = OlIG. 
‘?/b6r.vXu"/jc'W, HG. nbavneUinrn, (r. iihm'srlwinen), 
shine upon, < o/’er, over, + scinany shine: set' 
shine.’] 1. To shine upon; illumine. 

That wc, the sons of bravo Blantagcnot, 

Each one alrc'iidv blazing by our meeds, 

Should notwith'.taiulnig join our lights together 
And ow?r-K/io*« the earth as tlilB the world. 

Shak,y 8 Hen. \ 1., li. 1. 38. 


overside 

2. To outshine ; surpass in bri^litnoss. 

Therefore, lovely Tamora, queen of (3oth8, 

That like the gtately Blimbe 'mongst her iiynipliB 

Dost overshinn the golIant'Bt dames of Rome. 

S/tak., Tit. And., i. 1. 817 

overshirt (d'v(*r-shei-t), n. An outer shirt, 
overshoe (d'ver-shfl), n, [= D. overschoon = G. 
iibersehnh = 8\v. bfversko = Dan. oversko; as 
over + shoe.] A sl’ioe wmrn over another; spe- 
cifically, an outer water-proof shoe ; also, an 
outside shoe lined with fur or other warm ma- 
terial, worn in winti'r for the sake of w'annth. 
overshoot (o-ver-shot'), v. L< ME. oversheten, 
< AS. *ofersce(Hany shoot over, < ofevy over, + 
scedtaHy tihooii&oGshoot.^ I. Ivans, 1, To shoot 
over, as water on a wdieel. — 2. To shoot or go 
beyond; fly beyond; hence, to exceed; overstep. 

The houndcB had oMrshet bjm idle. 

Chanvet, Death of Blanche, 1. 388, 

In the fugge . . . [he] niisBcd the shiptic, and ontfrshol 
her, and afterwards, returning backc, he found the ship. 

Hakluyt's Voyayes, 1. 429. 

But this caiiBed us to overshoot our time, the moon spend- 
ing so fast. /f. Knox (Arber’s Eng. Uarncr, 1. 406). 

And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 

Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot Ids trouble 
How he outruns the wind. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 680. 

The lark is gay. 

That drives his feathers, saturate with dew, 

Beneath the rosy cloud, while yet the beams 
( )f daysiiriug overshoot his humble nest. 

Cou^fcr, Task, 1. 4U6. 

3. To shoot over or beyond, as a mark. 

Every inordinate appetite defeats its own satisfaction by 
overshootiny the mark it aims at. Tillotson. 

TlieiM) was, liowevcr, a kind of wholesale sanctity about 
tho idacc which overshot the mark. 

H. James, Jr,, Little Tour, p. 138. 

To overshoot one’s self, to venture too far; go Bvo far 
in any eoursi' of action , overreach one’s self. 

In finding fault with tho lawes, I doubt me, you shall 
much over shoote yovr self. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

BclU've me, you Blmll not overshoot yourself, to send him 
that word by me. B. Jonson, Eiiicouic, iv. 2. 

My Lord of llocliester . . . overshot kimseUe, by the 
same earilagc and siittiiehse, which their friends thought 
they might have well spar’d, . . . and that it liud ben suf- 
ttcieiit to have declar’d tiieir dissent withh'ssu passion. 

Evelyn, Diary, Felx 21, 1689. 

II. intrans. 'Fo shoot over ort.oo far; hence, 
to ovcrstcii hounds in any ri'specl. 

Your ladyship will pardon mu my fault; 

If I have ovi-r-shot, I’ll shoot, no more. 

B. Jonson, New Inn, li. 1. 

ovcTrshootingt (o-vcr-slio'ting), p, a, Exccs- 
sivo. 

I am 1.0 reriuiroyou not to have lui oivrii/mo/ia// expecta- 
tion of me. Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, v, 

overshot (o-ver-shot.'), yn ft. 1, ICxccodcd in 
sliootiiig or in any effort; surjiassod. 

Blit are you not iihliamedV nay, are yon not. 

All Ihrct of you, to be thus much o'ershot? 

Shak., k. L. k., iv. .3. 160. 

2. TTaviiig cxcocdi'd jirojicr limits in drinking; 
intoxicated; tijisy. [Golbxi.J 

Deatli ! (!olouel, 1 kiic'W you were overshot, Chapman. 

Overshot leaves. In hot., m llie MuhVi, th(»He leaves in 
which the anterior nmrgiii luriM'd towanl the vegetative 
point of tlie ste.m stand.^ liigloT tliun tin- jjoMti rior one, 
and thus tlm anterior margin «*t every leaf overlaps the 
posterior margin of tho leaf w liicli sfands iietore it, while 
Its own posterior 
margin Is oviTlap- ■''J*'^***^*^ ' 
ped by the anteri >r ^ 
margin of the leaf 
which stands br- 
Idiid it. Fneye 
Brit., XVTT. 07. 

Overshot water- 
wheel, a wlie«'i tiiiii 
receives the water 
shot over llie tc*]) nii 
tlm de.sceiit. 'Dm' 
cirenmfcM'iin' tO 
the wbeelihfninisli- 

ed witli InM’k' tK so 
fasliioiii'd and dis- 
jHised us to lerrive 
the water at the top 
of till! wlieel and 
letaiii it until tliey 
leai-li, as iieaily as ]>osHible, the lowest point. The water 
acts jdiMcipally liy its gravity, though some etba'-t is also 
dnr I" the velocity with which it strikes the wheel. 

overshot (<i'vcr-Hliot), n. A mill with »n over- 
sin >1 ulicel. 

More water for another mill, 

An old weak over shot 1 must jirovide for. 

Beau, and FI., Mad Lover, iv. 1. 

overside (o'vi’ir-sid'), adv. Over the side, as of 
a sliip. [Rare.] 

’I’lie bulk of the cargo, Insiead of being jiiit upon the 
((iiays, is discharged overside into lighters and eonveyt*n 
to wharves. The Knyineer, LX\ JH 2.12. 




overside 

overside (d-v^r-nd'), a. Acting over the side: 
aS; overside dredges (that is, dredges that dis- 
charge over the side). 

oversight (o'ver-sit), n, [= D. oversigt ss Q. 
iibersicht = 8w. (p'versigt =z Dan, oversigt; as 
over + sUjht.^ 1. Superintendence; inspec- 
tion ; watchful care’. 

Feed the flock of Ood which is among you, taking the 
overnight thereof, not by coiiatraint, but willingly. 

1 Pet. V. 2. 

2. A mistake of inadvertence; an overlook- 
ing; omission; error. 

Be not always ready to excuse every oversight, or iiidls- 
cretion, or ill action. Jer, Taylor, Holy Living, ii. 4. 
ssSyn. 1. Supervision, inspection, control, direction, man* 
agement, charge. - 2. JtMdvertenee, etc. (see negligence), 
mistake, blunder, slip. 

oversightedness (o'ver-sit-ed-nos), ?/. Long- 
sightedness; hypermetropia. 

OVersilety V. t [< over + sUCf var. of ceil : see 
ceil,’] To cover over; conceal. 

Ere I iny malice cloke or overttilc, 

In giving Isac such a counscll vile. 

SylveHter, tr. of im Bartas. (Nares.) 

oversize^ (6-ver-siz'), V. /. f< over + si;:e^.] To 
surpass in bulk or size. [Kare.] 

Or for that f Dalmatians] l>rod in amountainous countrey, 
who are generally observed to aver-eize those that dwell 
on low levels. Sandye, Travailes, p. 2. 

oversize'^ (6-v6r-Hiz'), v, t. [< over + sice^.] To 
cover with size or viscid matter. [Kare.] 
O'er-Hizt'd with coagulate gore, 

With eyes like carbuncles, the hellish P^rhus 
Old grandsire l^ iam seeks. Sh£Lk,, Hamlet, it 2. 484. 

overskip (6-v6r-8kip'), V, t, [< ME. overskippev : 

< over + skip,] 1, To skip or leap over; iiass 
over by leaping; hence, to omit. 

Many a worde I overaHpte 
In my tale, for pure fere. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 1208. 
Presume not, ye that are sheep, to make yourselves 
guides of them that guide you ; neither seek yoiooverekip 
theiold. Quoted in ilooker'e Eccles. Polity, l»ref., iii. 

2. To pass by or fail to see or find ; pass by or 
treat with indifference ; neglect ; slight. 

But then the mind much suffcranco doth o'ertkip, 
When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowship. 

Shak,, Lear, iii. 0. 118. 
But if we haue overikipped it, w e will not enuio them 
that shall fliid it. 

Quoted In Capt. John SnvUh'e Works, I. 221. 
OVerskippert (o-v^jr-skip' ^^r), w. One who skips 
(as passages in reading). 

So is he a goky, by god, that in the godspel failletn, . . . 
And ouerskippera also. Piere Plovman (C), xiv..l23. 

overskirt (o'v^r-sk^rt), w. l. An outer skirt. 
— 2. Drapery arranged upon or over the skirt 
of a dress. 

OVerslaughi (d-v6r-slfi.')t p* [< ovcrslaan 
(= O. uherscklagmi), skip over, pass by, omit, 

< over, = E. ov<r, + slaan, = E. stay, strike : see 
over and slay,] 1, To pass over in favor of 
another: as, to overslaugh a bill in a legislature. 
[U. S.]— 2. To hinder or obstruct: as, to over- 
slaugh a military officer. [U. 8.J — 3. To op- 
press; keep down. [U. S.J 

Society is overywhture overdaunhed with institutions. 
Instead of being robust and healthy, it is getting into the 
condition of a sick man. 

W. Mathewn, Getting on in the World, p. 8». 

OVerslayf (d'vt'sr-sla), n, [< ME. overslay (also 
over slanth), < AS. oferslcge, ofcrslwge, lintel, < 
ofer, over, + siege, < sUdn, strike : see slay,] A 
lintel or transom. Prompt, Paw,, p. 374. 
oversleep (6- v^?r-slep'), f?. 1. trans. To sleep be- 
yond : as, to oversleep the usual hour of rising. 
— To oversleep one’s self, to sleep longer than one ought 
t»r desires to sleep. 

n. iutraus. To sleep beyond the iiroper or 
desir(‘d time bf waking. 

overslidet ( 6- ver-sUd' ), r, i. To slide over or by ; 
pass by. 

For lackc of time I let ouerriide. 

Lydgate, Story of Thebes, li. 

overslip (d-v^r-slip'), r, t, 1. To slip or iiass 
without notice; ]>ass undone or unused. 

It [this poem] was soe sodainlie thrust Into the presso 
that 1 had noe competencic of lime . . . with a more dili- 
gent pervsall to coiTcct any easily owrdipped errour. 

Timen' Whidle (E. k T. &), p. 111. 
Faultes escaped in the I*i*intlng corrccte with your 
pennes : omitted by iny neglygence. ouerdimst with pa- 
tience. Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 224. 

2. To pass over (any one); i)ab8 by. Shak,, 
T. G. of V.. ii. 2. 9. 

OVerslopt (6'ver-slop), n, [< ME. oversloppe, < 
AS. oferslop, also oferslype (= Icel, yfirsloppr), 
an overgarment, suriilice, < ofer, over, + *^op, 
^ slype (in comp.), a garment: see slop*^, slip,] 
An upper garment; a surplice. 
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His omdoppa nit nst worth amyte. 

ChoMcer, l^ol to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, L 8a 

overslowf (6-v6r-8l6'), V, t. To render slow ; 
check ; curb, Mammond, Works, IV. 563. 
oversman (o'v6rz-m^), n.; pi. oversmen (-men). 

An overseer; a superintendent; speciffcally, 
in Scots law, an umpire appointed by a submis- overstate (6-v6r-stat'), v. t. To exaggerate in 


Hem they shall be it you refuse the price : 

What madman would demand his market twioe? 

Dryden, tr. of Theocritus’s Idyls, 111 

overstare (d-v^r-st&r')^ t), t. To ontstare, 

I would o'erttore the sternest eyes that look. 

Shak,, M. of V, (ed. Knight), 11. 1. 27. 


sion to decide where two arbiters have differed 
in opinion, or named by the arbiters themselves, 
under powers given tnem by the submission, 
oversnow (6-v6r-sn6'), V, t, 1. To cover with 
snow. 

Beauty o*er8now*d and bareness every where. 

Shak,, Sonnets^ v. 

Hence — 2. To cover and whiten as with snow ; 
make hoary. 

Ere age unstrung my nerves, or time o*enntnoed my head. 

Dryden, iEneid, v. 

oversoon (d-v6r-s6n')> adv. Too soon, 
oversorrow (6-v6r-sor'6), t. To grieve or af- 
flict to excess. 


statement; express or declare in too strong 
terms. 

All needless multiplication of points of controversy, 
whether in the foim of overataHng diflerenceiL or under- 
stating agreements. Pop. SeL Mo,, KXVllI. 6ia 

overstatement (o-v^r-stat'ment), n. An exag- 
gerated statement; an overcharged account or 
recital. 

Emerson hates the superlative, but he does unquestion- 
ably love the tingling enoot of a witty over statement. 

0. W. Holmes, Emerson, vl. 

overstay ( o-v^r-sta' ),v,t. To stay or delay be- 
yond; stay beyoM the limits or duration of: 
as, to overstay one’s time. 


He 
rowed state 


BhiUl rMtore tbe much-wronRed «*r.».dWprrtep (d-v^r-step'), V.t. [< ME. 

i of matrimony. MUton, Divorce, Pref. ^ AS. ofersteppa7i (= D. overstappen = OHG. 

over-soul (o'vfir-Bdl), n. [Imitatod from Skt. ^Stephen), cross over, exceed, < ofer, over, + 
adhydtmtn,<. adhi, ov&e,+ atmatiy'bioB.th, spirit, step: see step, »•.] To step over or 

soul, self: see atmo-.] The divine spintual oeyond; exceed. 

unity of things ; God as the spiritual unity of 'Vfhen » government not content with reqnWng depen- 
all being andShe source of spiritual. iUumLa- 

tion: used by Emerson, Without precise defini- . v. /-/ x. xin 

tion. as a nhilosonhical concention. OVerstCWk (o v^-stok), 

more than is sumcieut. 


n. Superabundance ; 


The only prophet of that which must be is that great .^a,, isf/vL-'N «, + Trt mww 

* which we rest^ as the earth lies in the soft arms OVOrstoCk (o-v6i^-Btok ), v. f. To stock or sup- 


nature ill 

of the atmosphere ; that tTnity, that Over-soul, within which 
every man’s particular being is contained and made one 
with all other ; that common heart. 

Emerson, Essays, Ist ser., p. 244. 

The over-soul of Emerson is that aspect of Deity which 
is known to theology as the Holy Spirit. 

0, W. Hwmes, Emerson, p. 411. 

oversow (6-v6r-s6'), t?. t. [< ME. ^oversowen, < 

Ai^.of€rsdwan {ts:0^.ohhar8vijan^ORQ(,ubar- 
sdwon), over8ow,< ofer, over, + sdwan, sow : see overstore (o-ver-stor ), v. t, 
sowi.i 1. To sow over; scatter or sprinkle supply tn superabundance. 


ply in excess of what is wanted; fill to over- 
flowing ; glut ; crowd : as, to overstock the mar- 
ket with goods, or a farm with cattle. 

Some think the fools wore most, as tiinos went then, 
But now the world’s o*erdock'd with prudent men. 

Dryden, The Medal, 1. 102. 

Ol^erstOCkst (o'v^r-stoks), n, pi. [< over + 
stocks, Qi, nether-stock,] Knee-breeches. 

To store to excess ; 
I, Walton, Com- 


plete Angler, p. 148. 

Whilst he sleeiw, the enemy owr.««« the field of hi. OVetStory (d'v6r-st6''ri), n.; pi. «M.cr«fOnes(.riz) 


heart with tares. Hev, T. Adams, Works, I. 480. 

2. To sow too much of: as, to oversow one’s 
wheat. — 3. To sow too much seed upon: as, 
to oversow a lot with rye. 

OVerspan (d-v6r-8pan')> 1* To reach or extend 

over. 

oversparred (6-v6r-spard' ), a. Having too large 
spars, or masts and yards: said of a vessel, 
overspeak (5-v6r-8pek'), r, I. intrarut. To 
speak too much ; use too many words. 

n.t trans. To express in too many or too big 
words : used reflexively. 

Describing a small fly, he extremely over- worded and 
over-spake himself in his expression of it, as if he had 
spoken of the Ncmean lion. 

Hales, Golden Bomalns, p. 229. 

overspent (o-vOr-spent'), a. Harassed or fa- 
tigued to an extreme degree. 

Thestylis wild thyme and garlic bc«ts 
For harvest hinds, o'erspent with toil and heats. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Eclogues, ii. 9. 

overspratf. A Middle English contracted third 
person singular of overspread, 
overspread (d-vftr-spred')? [< ME. over- 
sprefwn, < AR. oferspratdan (= D. overspreiden 
= MH(i. G. iiherspreiten), < ofer, over, + sprw- 
dan, spread: see spreael,] I, trans, 1. To spread 
over; cover over. 

And after this, IlieBetts hath ysent 
After a beer, and it al overepradde 
With cloth of gold, the richeste that he hadde. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Talc, 1. 2013. 

Darkness overspread the deep, 

Ere Nature rose from her eternal sleep. 

Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 636. 

2. To be scattered over. 

Here wild olive shoots overspread the ground, 

And heaps of berries strew the fields around. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, ii. 254. 

n. in trans. To be spread or scattered about, 
overspring (o-vCr-spring'), v, t, [< MB. over- 
springen {=: D. overspringen =s MHG. uherspring- 
cn, G. iihersrmngen ) ; < over + spring,] To over- 
top; overclimb; rise above. 

That fyve fadme at the leeste it oversprynge 
The hyeste rokke in Armorik Brlteyne. 

,^^»»^wi“’sTrfe,L 832 . overstride (o-v^r-strid'), t., 
overstain (o-v^r-etan'), V, t. To stain the sur- beyond. Drayfon, Legend o 
face of; besmear. . n .. 

We well could wash our hands: . . . 

Heaven knows they were besmear'd and overStaind. 

Shak,, K. John, UL 1. 286. 

overstand (6-v6r-8tand'), V, t. To stand too 
strictly on the demands or conditions of. 


In arch,, a clearstory or any upper story, 
overstrain (o-v^r-stran'), v, I, intrans. To 
strain or strive to excess ; make exhausting oi 
injurious efforts. 

He fApellesl wished all painters would imprint this les- 
son deeply in their memoir, that with overstraining and 
eai'iiestnesB of finishing their pieces, they often did then 
more harm than good. 

Dryden, tr. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting, § 54. 
n. trans. To stretch or strain too far; exeri 
to an iiguriouH degree. 

Even the largest love may be overstrained. 

Bp. Hall, (Contemplations (ed. Tegg), II. 876 

Some wild tuni of anger, or a mood 
Of overstrain'd afiection, it may be. 

To keep mo all to your own self. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien 
From the overstraining and almost si umberless labor o 
the last days and nights. The Century, XXIX. 89 

overstrain (6'v6r-8tran), n. Excessive strain 
exhausting effort. 

Nancy, who does not love him, . . . says it was such ai 
overstrain of generosity from him that it might well ovei 
set him. 

Jlickardson, Sir Charles Grandison, VI. 144. (Davies. 
lie was suffering from the universal malady of overstrair 
with its accompanying depression of vitality. 

Neto PrirtceUm Rev., II. KX 

overstrawty v. t- An obsolete form of overstrmi 
overstream (o-v6r-strem')» [= I>, over 
stroomen = MHG. uherstrumen, G. uberstrome 
r= 8w. ofversiromma = Dan. overstrimme ; a 
over + stream,] To stream or flow over. 

Overstream'd and silvery-streak’d 
With many a rivulet high against the Sun. 

Tennyson, Islei 

overstretch (6-v6r-8trech'), v, i. To stretch c 
strain excessively ; overstrain; exaggerate, 
overstrew (6-v6r-str6'), V, t, [Also overstrou 
formerly also overstraw; sa D. oversiroo^en = 
MLG. overstrouwen s= MHG. uberstrouwen, G 
iiberstreiien; as over + strew.] To strew or seal 
ter over. 


See how the bold usurper mounts the seat 
Of royal majesty ; how overstrowing 
Perils with pleasure, iiointing ev’ry threat 
With buguear death. Quarles, Emblems, i. li 

To step or strid 
, ind of Thomas Cromwel 
overstrike (6-ver-strik'), v, t, [s MHG. uba 
stricken, G. uberstreichen; as over + strike,] T 
strike with excessive force ; strike beyond. 

The Forsaken Knight oventrake himself so as almost 1 
came down with his own strength. 

SirP, Sidney, Arcadia, iJ 
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tf VWSt rlng (5-v6r-string'), Iti pianoforte- 
mMnffi to arrange the strings in two sets, one 
of which crosses obliquely over the other. 

overstringing (6'v6r-string^ing), w. In piano- 
forte-maUng^ the act, process, or result of ar- 
ranging the strings in two sets, one of which, 
usually oompriBin^ the largest and longest 
strings, crosses obliquely over the other. This 
arnmgenient makes the instrumont more compact, and 
brings the tensions into better opposition to each other. 

overstrow (o-v6r-str6'), v. U Same as over- 
strew. 

overstning (6-v6r-strung')» a. 1. Too highly 
strung ; too sensitively organized. 

Many women will, no doubt, resent that one should take 
as a type a personality so excessive, so absorbed and enani* 
ored of itself, oven/trung and overbalanced. 

Scribmr's Mag., VI. 633. 

2. Noting a pianoforte in which the strings aro 
arranged in two sets, one crossing obliquely 
over the other. 

OVerstudied (6-v6r-stud'id), «. Excessively 
learned; too carefully taught. Ip 

Fondly overstudied in useless controversies. 

Milton, Ohurch-Governmeut; IL, Conclusion. 

overstudy (o'v^r-stud-i), w. Excessive study. 

There is a case of eyes spoiled fur life by over-studg. 

II. Spencer^ Education, p. 41. 

OVersumf (6'v6r-sum), n. A surplus. 

Whatsoeuer ouer-summe of the liquor did accrue to him 
by leases and other excheats, wherof also I haue seen 
mention. Holimhed, Eescrip. of Britahi, xviii. 

OVersup (o-v6r-sup'), v. i. [< ME. oversopen; < 
over Hr sup.l To eat or drink to excess. 

And ouersoped at my soper. Fieri Plowman (C), vii. 420. 

oversupply (6^v6r-8u-pli'), V. t. To supply in 
excess of demand. 

oversupply (6Ver-su-plI^), n. A supply in 
eess of aemand. ^ 

A general over-supply or excess of all commodities ahovo 
the demand, so far as demand consists in means of pay* 
ment, is thus shown to be an imimssibility. 

J. k MiU, Pol. Econ., lii. H. 

overswarming (6-v6r-swtlr'ming), a. Swarm- 
ing to excess. 

oversway (6-v6r-swa'), v, t To sway, influ- 
ence, or control by superior forces or power; 
overrule. 

But that great command oWmmge the ord r, 

She should In ground unsaiu tilled have lodged 
Till the last trumimt. Hhak., Hamlet, v. 1. 201. 

His ungoveniable temper had onerswayed him to fail in 
his respects to her majesty's person. 

Suf0, (change in Queen’s Ministry. 

overswell (o-vfir-swol^), v. I, trans. To rise 
above the rim, bounds, or banks of; overflow. 

Fill, Lucius, till the wine o’ersurll the cup; 

I cannot diiiik too much of Brutus’ love. 

Shak., J. C., Iv. a. 101. 

n. intrans. To rise, as a flood; overflovw 

Let floods o’erswell, and fleuds for food howl on ! 

Shak., Hoii. V., li. 1. 97. 

overt (6'v6rt), a. [< ME. overte, < OF. overt, 
ouvertf F. ouvert, open, opened, pp. of ovHr, F. 
ouvrir, open, prob. a contraction of OF. aihmry 
aiivrir = Pr. adubrir, open, < E. ad, to, + LL. 
deoperire, open, uncover, < L. de, off, out, + ope- 
rire, cover, perhaps < *ohperire, < oh, before, in 
frontj + -perire, as in aperire, uncover ; see aperi- 
ent. The two forms apj)ear to have been some- 
what confused, and OF. ovrir, if not < aovrir, 
must be considered a var. of avrir, < L. aperire, 
open.] If. Open ; yielding easy passage. 

The air therto Is so overte . . . 

That every soun mot to hit pace. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1, 718. 

2. Plain to the view; apparent; not covert; 
open; manifest. 

In Banter is sayd a veroe ouerte 
Tliat Spekes a poynt determynablo. 

AUUeralive Poems (ed. Morris)^ i. 592. 

Overt and apparent virtues bring forth praise. Boson. 

To vouch this is no proof. 

Without more wider and more overt test 
Than these thin habits and poor likelihoods 
Of modern seeming do prefer against him. 

S/tak., Othello, I. 8. 107. 

The possibility of co-operation depends on fulfllincntof 
contract, taoit or overt H, Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 90. 

8. In her, : («) Having the wings spread : said 
of a bird. The wings are represented with the 
points downward unless blazoiu^d as overt ele- 
vated. {h) Open: said of anything that is com- 
monly shut : as, a purse overt. — Letters overt. See 
latterS.-— Maxket overt. See marAref.— Overt a^, as 
^mmonly defined, an open or manifest act from which 
cnmlnality Is Inferred; but the better opinion is that 
open and manifest are here used in contrast not to secret 
and concealed acts, but to intent and words. The writ* 
log and sending of a letter may be an overt act, however 
aeoretty dona 


Treason begins in tlio heart before It appears In o/vert 
euts. Swift, Uulliver^B Travels, 1. 7. 

It is but seldom that any one overt act produces hostil- 
ities between two nations. Irdng, Sketch-Book, p. 78, 

overtake (6-v6r-iak'), v. t. [< ME. overtaken; 
< over + take.'] 1. To come up with in travel- 
ing trie same way, or in pursuit (with or with- 
out the idea of passiug the person or thing 
overtaken); catch up wdih in any course of 
thought or action. 

Spes spaklich hym sneddo, 8x>tMle if he myste. 

To ousrtdke hym and talke to hym ur thei to toun come. 

Ihere PUnvman (B), xvii. 82. 
Is this true ? or is it (jIsc your xdoasurc^ 

Like pleasant travellers, to bi-cak a Jest 
Upon the company you overtake? 

Sfuik., T. of the S., iv. 5. 73. 
I walked on so fast that even he could hardly have over- 
taken me had he tried. C/uxrloUe linnite, Jane Eyre, xxil. 

2. To take by surprise ; come upon unexpect- 
edly; surprise and overcome ; carry away. 

It a man, through the frailty of humane Nature, or the 
itt,. sudden surorise of a Temptation, heoverfake?t in a fault, 
do not, saitli he, trample upnn him, nor insult over him. 

Stun ny fleet. Sermons, 11. vn. 
All so overtaken with this good m u s. 

Pepye, Diary, Juno (>, KttMi. 
He walk'd abroad, overtaken in the rain. 

Ctneper, Conversation, 1. 277. 

Hence — 3. To over|>owcr tlio senses of. 

If her beauties have so overtakenyon, it becomes a Irnc 
lover to have your heart mure set upon her good than your 
own. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

0 you blind men. with feminine sliapo lerefaken. 

Whose amorous hearts arc witli tlieir culture shaken. 

Ileywood, Dialogues, iii. 

4. Bpeeifically. to ovt‘r(H)me with drink; in- 
toxicate : chiefly in the past participle. 

1 will not be drunk in the streets; . . . it I he overtaken, 
it shall be in civil and genteel cunipany. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (od. 1835), I. 7t)8. 
I walked here after nine, two miles, and I found a parson 
drunk, fighting with a seaman. . . . It mortified me to see 
a man in my coat so overtaken. 

Sivift, Journal to Stella, May 5, 1711. 

overtalk (o-v6r-tak'), V. I. intrans. To talk too 
much. 

II. tratis. To overi'oino or persuade by talk- 
ing; talk over. 

Merlin, overtalk’d and overworn, 

Had yielded, iobl her all tin* charm, and slept. 

Tennymn, AlcrMii and Vivien. 

overtask (o-v6r-task'), r. /. To iiniiose too 
heavy a task or duty upon : as, fo overtask a pu- 
pil ; to overtask the memory. 

To find out that, good shophord, 1 suppose, 

In such a scant allowance of star-light, 

Would overtask the best land-jdlol’s art. 

Milton, Uomus, 1. 309. 


“SyXL a Overpower, Overwhelm, etc. (see defeat), over- 
come, master, worst, crush. Stibvert, etc. Bee overturn. 

overthrow (6'v6r-thrd), n. [ME. overthrowe; 
< overthrow, t\] The act of overthrowing, or 
the state of Ixuiig overtlirown ; subversion ; de- 
struction; discomfiture; defeat; conquest: as, 
the overthrow of a tower, of a city, of plans, of 
one^s reason. 

Bundrye victories haddo bee, and soinetiinine ouerlhrowee. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 87. 
What ! shsll we curse the planets of mishap, 

That plotted thus our gloi-y’s overthrow f 

Shak., 1 lien. VI , i. 1. 24. 
To give the overthrow, to defeat; overthrow. 

Manic of them which now do utfor to take Aiwour for 
your sake, yf occasion be ollei t‘d, w 111 be the fyrst to stryke 
yo"', to vo'v the overthrowe. 

Bootee of Precedence (K. E. T. S., extra sen), i. 74. 
Let them set on at once ; fur I i>erceivc 
But cold demeanour in Octavius’ wing, 

And sudden push gii'es tJiem the overthrow. 

Shak., J. (\, v. 2. 5. 

=S3ni. Prostration, wreck, rout. Bee defeat, v. t. 

over-throw (6'v^*r-thr6), n. In vriekrt, a throw 
of the ball which sends it past the fielder at the 
wicket, so that additional runs are made in con- 
stupienco. 

overthrower (6-v6r-thr6't^r), 7t. One wlio over- 
throws, vanquishes, or destroys. 

Buiidrio were brought home who were the king's ene- 
mies, ouerthrowers of the kingdomo, and enemies to re- 
ligion. Uolinihed, Hist. Scotland, an. 1578. 

overthrowingt (6-v6r-thr6'ing), p. a. [ME. 
orvrthrou'higXtv. Ij, prttceps) ; ppr. of overthrow, 
t’.] Kashly inclined; headlong; hasty; rash. 

The nature of soin man is , . overthrowenge to yvel, 

and . . . uncovenable. C/Mueer, Boethius, iv. prose 0. 

overthrust (o'ver-thrust), n. Li geol., a faulted 
overfohl ac(*ompa.nied by a distinct separation 
of t he masses on both sid(‘K of the faults, which 
aro thrust or shoveci apart in the direction of 
the line of the fault or thrust-idane. 
overthwart (d-vtu’-tliwart')» and prej), [< 
lAK. over thwart, orcrihwvrt, overt wert, overqwert, 
overwhart (= \).overdwars^l>i\.\\.overtva'rt)*, < 
ovcr+ thwart, a.] I. adv. 1. Athwart; across; 
crosswise; from side to side. 

For that poci* that wente, upright fro tin* Erthc to the 
Ilcviul w’as of (’yineSHc; and the pece that wente over- 
thwart, to the wliieln^ bis lIondK weren nayU'd. was of 
I’lilnie, and ihc Siia-k, that ntode within the Krthe, in 
the wbiehe was nuult! the Morteyw, wjih of Cedre. 

Mamie vide. Travels, p. 10. 

Hero at. this el(>»et dtirii witbouto. 

Right overthieart, yourc w'onimen liggen allc. 

Vhnueer, TrollUK, lii. 085. 

Like abcsiitu*, or by the circumfuriau'.cs, and that is mer- 
thwart and dyamotrally fiom oiks shie of the circle to 
the other. Putte Ilham, Arte of Eng. J’mjslc, i». 81. 


overtax (6-v6r-taks')» v. t. I'o tax too heavily 
or oppressively ; hence, to oxtict too much from 
in any way. 

A river is competent to effect its own purification uiiIcrb 
overtaxed with pollution. Huxley, Phy Biography, p. 127. 

We . . . havt! loved the people well, 

And loathed to see them overtn.r'a. 

Tennyson, Oodiva. 

overteemed (6-ver-tcin<l')» a. Worn out or ex- 
hausted with too much tt'craing or bearing. 

And tor a robe. 

About her lank and all o’^’r teemed loins, 

A blanket, in the alarin of fear canglit up. 

Shak., Hamlet, il. 2. 531. 

His [Livy’s] mind is a soil w bich is never overteemed, a 
fountain which never seems to trickle. 

Macaulay, History. 

overthrow (o-ver-thrO'), r. t. [< ME. overthrow- 
on; < over + throw^.] 1. To overturn ; upset. 

His wife overthrew the table when he had Invited his 
friends. Taylor. 


2 . To throw down ; jirostrato. 

The King and Sir William Kingston ran together, which 
Sir William, though a strong and vabuous Knight, yet the 
King oi^hrew him to the Dround. 

Baker, ChroTiiclos, p. 204. 


Hence — (a) To overcome; defeat; vanquish. 

O air, you have overthrown Allsander the conqueror ! 

’ SlMk., L. U L., V. 2. 577. 


The claimants whose pretensions, just or unjust, had dis- 
turbed the new settlemeiil, were overthrmm. 

lUfiMulnu ITiLl1ui'n*H fViiiat'. 


(6) To subvert ; overturn ; ruin ; simll. 

Here 's (Houccstor, a foe to citizens, . . . 

That seeks to overthrow religion, 

Because he is jirotector of the realm. 

Shale., 1 Hon. VI., I. .3, Of. 


The Butch are planted nere Hudsons Bay, and are likely 
to overthrow the tradv _ , ^ 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, i* 103 


(ct) To cast down ; deject 
Goode men beth irverthrowen for drede of my 
Chaucer, Boethius, 


>eril. 

. prose 4. 


A rich full robe of bine silk girt about licr, a mantle of 
silver worn ovvrthwart, full gulbered, and descending in 
folds behind, t'hajminn, MuB(|ue of the Middle Temple. 

2, Exc(*(*diijgly ; oxcossivcly. 

Ouerthwart eruel and rygbt perilous. 

Horn, of Partvnay {i:. E. T. B.), 1. .3171, 

n. prep. 1. Across; from sido to side of. 

fHeJ was sory for bis nevew that be SHUgh ly deed, and 
begun to priko overthwvrt the feble. 

Merlin {\^. E. T. S.), iil. 0.58. 

Il is alsme 30. dales ioiiiney lo piisM* ouerthwart the 
desert. Hahhiyts Voyuyes, i. 109. 

Tliey ban«! a eustonie, when an\ flo ii f.itliers die, in 
token of lamentation, to draw (iit, it w* n ) n beat tier lliong 
ouerthwart their faces, fioio »»ne e.u'c to the other. 

Purvhax Pllgi image, p. <104. 

Thir Towns ami stnmg holds were spm'es of ground 
fiUKj’t about with a Ditch ami gieat Tiees fell’d ooerthwart 
each other. Milton, Hist. Kng., il. 

2. On tho other .si<lo of. 

Eai ]>eyoml, and mv'/’t/iimrt the stream. 

That HH with im)l(' *i ehiss, inlays Hu: vale. 

The .sloping huid je<-e(h*h into the clouds 

Cowper, 'i'ask, i. 109. 

3. Over Hgtiiiisl ; oiqmsitc. 

Do'st thou know the man 
That doth so closely overthwart us stand? 

Greene, Alphoiisus. 1. 

fOhsoh'to or arcliaic, in all usos.] 
OVerthwartt (o^vor-thwArt), a. and n. [< MIk 
orerlliwarf: soo overthwart, adv.] I, a,. 1. 
O]>posil.(‘ ; situated on the opjiosite side. 

Fiibe mistresse, . , , mine ot/erf/omrt nelghliour. 

G rev mi, Never 'I'm) Late. 

We whisper for fear our o’erthwart neighbours sliould 
hear us cry Liberty. Brjtden, t ’lcoincncH, v. 2. 

2. Contrary; cross; iicrvcrso; contradictory. 

Ho not to orped, no to ouerthwart. ootbis tliou liate. 
Bailees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 12. 

If they reply any ouerthwart words, or speake any bitter 
injurie, the hurt is tlmt you haue a heart to feele it, and 
not strength to reuenge It. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hello wes, 1577X p- 1811. 



overthwart 

Alaa, what caiiae is there so overthwart 
That Nobleness itself makes thus unkind? 

Sir i\ Sidney (Aiber’s Eng. Garner, I. 

II. n. 1. All adverKti or thwarting circurn- 
staneo. 

A hart well stay’d in onerUtwartes dope 
Hopeth aniendes ; in swete, doth feare the sowre. 

Sur-ti’y, ITaiso of Moano and Constant ICstate. 

2. Coiitrad jetion ; quarreling; wraiiglitig. 

What have wee here before my face, those unseeniel^ 
and inalei>art overihirartu? 

Avfy, Kndimion, iil. l. (yares.) 

overthwart (6-Vi’*r-thwart'), V, t [< orrrtUivart^ 
adv,} 1. To croHs; pass or licMxeross. 

News were brought hither that many of the Tiiik’s gal- 
leys were drowned by over-thwarti ntj the seua 

Ancham, To the 1 *'o1Io\vh of St. John's. 

[Pullus] hIooiI 

Somewhat apart, her clear ami bjirml InabH 
O'erthvuirtAni with the brazen-ln'iuled speur 
Upon her pearly shouldei- louning cold. 

Tc’iitiyeon, (Enone. 

2. To thwart ; opposo ; hindor, 

■When I pretend to ])lea8e, slio (merihamrti* me still. 

Oan(‘oiyn(\ Flow<‘rs, Div<n ce of a Lover. 

All the practice of the clmreli rashly they break and 
overthwart. 

Slapteton, Fortress of the Faith (15(15), f<d. 127. (Latham.) 

[Obsoloto or archaic in botli uses.] 
overthwartingt (6-v('r-tli war' ting), w. [Vorbal 
11 . of overthwart y Oontradictiem ; wrangling. 

Nocessarv it is that aintjug fri|ejnds there should bee 
some omrthwartiny. 

Lyly, Fuphues and his England, p. a7a. 

OVerthwartlyt (o-v(‘r-thwart'li), adv, [< MJ^. 
overthwerth/y owniwcrilii ; < overthwart -r -///“.] 
Transversely; acro.ss; crossly; perversely. 

Obstinate opoi'am dat. He deales overthwartiff with mo. 
He yieldes nut an inch. He stands to his tackling. 

Terence in EnyliMh (1(114). (Naree.) 

OVerthwartnesst (<“>' v(ir-thwart-n t^s) , n, 1 . The 
state of being athwart or lying across. — 2. Con- 
trarhu'ss ; pervt‘rs(‘n('ss. 

Of verie overthwart nex yon did write to me so, by cause 
I should nuiiswere to tlte same piir]>oHe. 

(Juevara^ l.eUevH (tr. by Uellowea, 1677), p. 5(5. 

My younger sister, indeed, niiglit have been marriod to 
a far greater fortune, liad not the overthwart nexx nl some 
neiglibours interrupted it. Lord llerlwrt^ Life, ji. fy.i. 

overtilt (6-V('3r-tilt'), v. t, [< overtuten; < over 
+ tiltf r.] To tilt over; overturn. 

Autecryst cam thaiiue and al the cr<»ppe of treuthc 

Turned it vp so douiie and ouertilte the rote. 

Thrx Tlowman (li), xx. 6J, 

overtime (d'v((r-tlin), u. Time during which 
one works beyond the regular hours. 

overtime (d'vi>r-tirn'), ade, J)uring extra time : 
as, to w'ork oeertiwe,, 

overtimelyt (6-V(*i*-tIui'li), ndv, [< ME. over- 
tirnclj/ehe; < over + thuehjy adr,'] Untimely; 
prematurely ; unseasonably. 

Ueeres hero are shad overt ynu liche upon niyn lioved. 

Chaucer, Ituothius, i. meter 1. 

overtimelyt (d-vfT-tim'li), a. [< over + timehjy 
a.] Unseasonable; ])reniatnre. 

Call to rememhrancje (T pruitluie) tin? vainc youthfnll 
fantusie and overtimelie (Icatli of fatiujrs nnd thy brethren. 

UoUnxhed, H ist. of England, Goaniis, an. 54U. 

overtippledt (6-v6r-tij»'ld), a. Intoxicated. 

Richard, the last Abbot, Sonne to Earle Glslobort, being 
over-tijded, as it wcixi, with wealtli, disdaining to bo«! un- 
der the lUshop of Lincoln, dealt with the king . . . that a 
Bisliops See might he erected liero. 

Holland, tr. of ('amden, p. 493. (Daviex.) 

overtire (6-vt'*r-th’'), r, I, fruu.v. To tire exces- 
sively ; fatigue to exhaustion. 

Mnrehing with nl iMi.ssihlespecdeon footc, notwithstand- 
ing . . . the ouertirimj tedious deepe sands. 

HaklnjfVx VoynyeXt I. 613. 

♦ He his guide requested, , . . 

Ah over-tired, to let him lean awhile 

with both his arms on those two massy pillars. 

MUton, 8. A., 1. 1(}S2. 

II. ill irons, become excessively fatigued. 

Which is the next ami must be, for fear of yourowe»ti>- 
iny, the last of our di'^course. 

J}p. 1 1 oil. Sermons, xxxlii., Ps. lx. 2. 

overtitle (o-vor-fi'tl). r. I. To give too high a 
titlo to; l•lailn loo much for. 

Overtilliny bin own quands to be God’s cause. 

I’idler, Holy War, p. 250. 

overtly (o'yf-vt-li), mlr. [< ME. oecrtlye; < 
orerl + -/.v-.] lii nu overt iiiaiiucr; in' open 
view; opcidy; publicly. 

Wliatsoever he overtdy prcteudetl. he holtl in secret a 
contrary council. Italeiyh, Hist. N\ orld. I'ref., p. 20. 

Good men are never overtly despised, hut that they are 
first calumniated. lotuiy. Sermons, 11. 389. 

overtoil (d-ver-ioil'), /*. /. 'J'o t)vci*|;isk or over- 
drive 'with work ; ovenvork ; wc'ur out by toil. 
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The truth Is, that valour maybe overtoiTd and ovorcom 
at last with eudless ovcrcomming. Milton, Hist. Eng., Hi. 

They were so mer-toUed, many fell sicke, but none died. 

Quoted in Cajpf. John SnUth'v Works, II. 128. 

Overtoil’d 

By that day’s grief and travel. 

Tennyson, Seralnt. 

over-toise (6-v6r-ioiz'), v, t [< E. oror + E. toir 
sery measure, < toiocy a fathom, a certain mea- 
sure: see To measure over; measure out. 

JMcking a siistenanoo from wear and tear 
By liiiplcinents it sedulous employs 
To undertake, lay down, mete out, o'er-Unxe 
Surdello. Browniny, Sordello. 

overtone (o'ver-ton), w. In mmiCy a harmonic. 
See harmouiCy 1. 

'The series of elementaiy sounds Into which a clang can 
he resolved we shall call its partial tones, sometluies dis- 
tinguishiiig, among these, the lowest, or fundamenUd 
tone, from the others, or averUouta of the clang. 

S» Taylor, Science of Music, p. 73. 

overtop (6-vcr-top'), V, I, tram. 1. To rise 
above or beyond tne top of. 

Where her imperious fane her former scat disdains, 

And proudly the spacious ucighhouriug plains. 

Drayton, I’olyolbion, ill. 16. 
T sec a column of slow-rising smoke 
O'ertop the lofty wood that skirts iiie wild. 

Couper, Task, i. 658. 

2. To overstep ; exceed. 

If Kings presume to omrtojyp the Taw by which they 
rulgitc for the public good, they are by Law to be reduc'd 
into order. Milton, Elkonoklustes, xxviii. 

3. To excel; surpass; outstrip. 

The Majestic of the Gospel must be broken and lie flat, 
if it can be overtopt by the novelty of any otlier Decree. 

Milton, lleformaiion in Etig., i. 

What they do in present, 

'J'liough less than yours in past, must o'ertop yours. 

Shak., T. and C., lii. 3. 1C4. 

A distant imitation of a forward fop, and a resolution 
to overtop him in his way, are the dislinguishing marks (»f 
a Daiquir, Steele, Tati or, No. 85. 

In them [Dante and Milton) the man somehow overtops 
the author, Lmvell, Among my Hooks, 2d ser., p. 270. 

II. intram. To rise above others; throw 
others into the shade. 

Being once i>oi*focted how to grant suits, 

IloH to deny tliem, wlii» to advance and who 
To trusli for over topidny. Shak,, 'roinpest, i. 2. 81. 

overtower (6-v^r-tou'6r), v, I, intrans. To 
tower or soar too high. 

Tliis niisctu*riago came veiy seasonably to abate their 
overt owcriiyj conceits of him. Fuller, Holy War, p. 83. 

II, tnens. To tower over; overtop, 
overtrade (d-vt’3r-trM')> To imrehase goods 
or lay in a stock beyond tlio means of payment, 
th(' needs of the community, or oni^’s intians of 
disposal to advantage. 

Wht:reby the kingdoines stocke of treasure may be sure 
to Im‘ kepi from being diminished, by any mier-tradiny of 
the forrainer. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 60. 

In 1836 and 18.37, the overtradiny carrlotl on in this 
country and in the Hiiited States eaused a rapid increase 
in the number of joint-stock hanks. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, III. 24. 

overtreatt (d-v^^r-trol'), v. t. To prevail upon 
as by treating or entreaty ; over-i^ersuade; over- 
tulk. 

Why lottos he not my wordes slake in his eares 
So hartl to onertreatef Surrey, iEiieid, iv. 

overtrip (d-ver-trip'), v, t To trip over; walk 
nimbly over. 

In such a night 

Did Thisho fearfully d’ertrip the dew. 

Shak., M. of V., v, 1. 7. 

overtrowt, v. i. [ME, overtrowen; < over + 
trow.'] To trust too much. 

For I am no thing ouer-trmvynye to my self, hut not in 
this tiling I am justified, for he that doineth me is the 
Ivord. Wyclif, 1 Gor. iv. 4. 

overtrowt, ?/. [ME., < overtrow, r.] Mistrust ; 

siispioiou. 

Hi quiuto contenauee to come ho granted, 

For ho no durst openly for mer-trowe of gile. 

WiUwm qf Palerm (E. E. T. S.X 1. 1402. 

overtmst (d-vdr-trust'), I, intrans. To have 
too much trust or confidence. 

I'hns it shall befall 

Him who, to worth in woman overtrusHng, 

Lots lier will rule. MUton, 1*. L., lx. 1183. 

II. trfnts. To trust wi th too much confideiice . 
Bp. llail, (’as(‘s of Conscience, iii. 9. 

overtrust (o'ver-trust), w. Too much trust or 
confidence. 

Wink no more in slothful orertrusl. 

' Tennyson, Death of Wellington. 

overture (d'ver-tur), w, [< OF. overture, F. 
ouverturey an opening, a proposal, (.overty open: 
see overt,'] If. An opening; an aperture; a 
hole. 


overtuni 

The squirrels also foresee a tempest coming ; and look, 
in what corner the wind is like to stand, on that sldeth^ 
stop up the mouths of their holes, aud moke an overture 
on the other against it. HdUand, tr. of Pliny, vlll. 88. 

2t. An open place. 

The wastefull hylls unto his threato 

Is a playiie overture. Spenser, Shep. Cal., J iily. 

3. Opening; disclosure; discovery. [Rare.] 

I wish . . . 

You had only in your sllout judgment tried It, 
'Without mure overture, Shak., W. T., il. 1. 172. 

Then Hei’acleon demanded of him whether this doo- 
iiine concerned Plato? and how it was that Plato had 
given the overture and beginning of such matter ? 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 1086. 

4. In musiCy an orchestral movement properly 
serving as a prelude or introduction to an ex- 
tended work, as an opera or oratorio, its form 
varies from a brief flourish to a medley of melodies oi 
thetnes extracted from the body of the work, or to a 
cuniposition of independent form complete in itself. In 
some cases overtures are divided into two or more sec- 
tions or movements, resembling tliose of a suite or a sym- 
phony, each modeled upon some dance form, the sonatt 
form, the fugue form, etc. ; but they are more frequentlj 
in a single continuous movement. Many veritable ovei*- 
tures being successfully used as concert pieces, it is nov 
customary to give tlio name to detached works for orohes 
tra which are inteiided simply for concert use, thungh ii 
such cases a special title is usually given to the eomposi 
tiun. 

6. Something offer od to open the way to some 
conclusion; something proposed for aecep 
tanee or rejection; a proposal: as, to makt 
overtures of peace. 

Sec. Lord. I hear there is an overture of peace. 

First Lord. Nay, 1 assure you, a peace concluded. 

Shak., All’s Well, iv. 8. 46 

I believe without any Scruples what you write, that Si 
Wm. St. Geon made an Overture to him IBir Walter Ra 
leighj uf prucuiiiig Ids pai'don for 1600f. 

Howell, Letters, ii. 61 

Specifically — 6. in Presbyterian churcl 

law, a formal proposal submitted to an ecclesi 
astieal court. An overture may proceed either fron 
an inferior court oi* from one or mure members of thi 
couit tr> whicli it is presented. In the General Assem 
bly of the (Tiurch of Scotland (as in the supreme court 
of moat ITeshyterian churches) legislative action is initi 
uted by adopting an overture and sending it to presby 
teries for their eunsideralion. See the quotation. 

Before tlie General Assembly passes any Acts which ar 
to be binding rules and constitutions to the ( ’hurch, . . 
the same must be flrst proi>o8ed as an overture to the As 
sembly, and, being passed by them as such, be remit le< 
to tlie consideration of the several Presbyteries of thi 
Church, and their opinions and consent reported to th 
next (Umernl Assembly. . . . If returns . . . show that i 
inajoi lty of the Pi’csbyteries approve, the overture as sen 
down may tlien bo passed, aiuf most frequently is passed 
into an Act by the Assemldy. 

W. Mair, Digest of Cliurch Laws, p. 3C 
=Syil. 6. Proposition, etc. See prmosal. 

overture (b'vcr-tur), t, overture, n.] Mv 
cles,y to submit an overture to. See overture 

n.y G. 

overturn (6-v6r46ru'), t* [< ME. overturuen 
overt yrnen ; < O'ver 4* turn,] 1. To overset 
upset ; overthrow. 

I dreamed a dream, and. lo, u cake of barley bread turn 
bled into the host of Midiun, and came unto a tent, ain 
smote it that it fell, and overturned it, that tiie tent la 
along. Judges vii. 1.'- 

When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 

And broils root out the work of masonry. 

Shak., sonnets, h 

2. To subvert; ruin ; destroy; bring to naught 

But pain is perfect misery, tlie worst 

Of evils, and, excessive, overturns 

All patience. Milton, P. L., vi. 462 

3, To overpower; conquer; overwhelm. 

Achilles also afterward arose. 

Hit on his horse, hurl it Into tight, 

Mony 'J’roiens ouertyrnyt, tumnlit to dethe. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.),l. 724? 

He withholdeth the waters, aud they dry up; also ii 
sendeth them out, and they overturn the earth. J ob xii. If 
liCt us but blow on them, 

The vapour of our valour will o'ertum them. 

Shak., Hen. V.,iv. 2. 24 
=8]^. Overturn, Overthrow, Subvert, Invert., upset, thro\ 
down, boat down, prosti’ate. The first three of the Itall 
cized words indicate violence and destructiveness. In 
vert is rarely used whore the action is not careful and will 
a purpose : as, to invert a goblet to prevent its being flllerl 
Tliat which is overturned or overthroum is brought dowi 
from a standing or erect position to lie prostrate. Over 
throw indicates more violence or energy than overturn, a 
throw is stronger than turn. I’hat which Is subverted i 
reached to the very bottom and goes to wreck in the turn 
ing : as, to subvert Uie very foundations of Justice. Ti 
invert, is primarily to turn upside down, but it may b( 
used flguratively, uf things not material, for turning wroiij 
side before or reversing : as, to invert the order of a sen 
tence. See dqfmt, v, t, and demolish. 

u. intram. To be overturned; capsize: as 
a boat that is likely to overturn, 
overturn (o' v6r-t6rn ), n. 1 , The state of bein; 
overturned or subverted ; the act of overturn 
ing; overthrow. 
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Koawkwird onarturfu of alMtes, platen and solt-cellers. 

CMiterfiefa, Letters. (Latham,) 
The only evidence of this great overturn of everybody’s 
habits in the house was that the room in which the dan- 
cing had been remained untouched. 

Mn. (Hiphant, Poor Gontlemaii, xxiil. 

j}. Refrain; burden. 

There were pipers playing in every neuk, 

And ladies uancing, Jimp and sma’ ; 

And aye the trwretum o’ their tune 
Was **(>iir wee wee man has been lung awa ! 
Motherwell, quoted in Child’s Ballads, 1. 127, note. 

overturner (6-v^‘r-t6r'n6r), w. Ono who or that 
which overturns or Bubverts. 

I have brought before you a robber of the public trea- 
sure, an overtumer of law and justice. Sicift. 

overtwertt, adv. and prep, A Middle Eiij^lish 
variant of overthivart,^. Chaucer, 
overtwine (6-vf)r-twin'), v, t. To twine over or 
about ; in wreathe. Shelley, 
overuse (6-vf^r-uz'), v, t. To use to excess ; use 
too miioh or too frequently, 
overuse (d'ver-us), u. Too much or too frequent 
use. 

OVervailt, r. t. An obsolete form of oiwrveil, 
overvaluation (o-ver-val-u-il'shqn), n. Too 
high valuation ; an overestimate, 
overvalue (o-ver-varu), V, t. 1. To set too 
great value on ; rate at too high a price : as, to 
overvalue a house ; to orcrvalue one’s self. 

He was so for from overvaluinff any of the anpendugoB 
of life that the thoughts even of life itself did not seem 
to atfect him. Lp. Atterburj/, Sermons, I. xi. 

2, To exceed in value. 

I dare thereupon pawn the moiety of my estate to your 
ring : which, in my opinion, o’ervatuce it something. 

Shak.t (iymbelinc, i. 4. l‘ii. 

overvault (6-v6r-vdlt'), V, t. To arch over. 

Full of long-sounding coiridors it was, 

'i'hat over-mvltedi grateful gloom. 

Tentij/mn, Palace of Art. 

OVerVOil (o-vt’ir-val'), V. i. To cover or conctsal 
with or as with a veil. 

'J'he day begins to break, and night is fled, 

Whose pitchy mantle over-ceU'd the earth. 

Shale., 1 Hen. VI., ii. 2. 82. 

overviewf (o'vCjr-vu), n. An overlooking; in- 
si>ecti(>n. 

Too bitter Is tby Jest. 

Are wo betray’d thus hi thy oner Hew f 

Sliak., L. L. L., iv. 3. 173. 

overview (6-v6r-vu'), t. ’fo overlook. 

It nverinewe a spacious garden, 

Amidst which stAiids an ul.'ibaster fountain. 

Middleton, Spanish (Jypsy, iii. 3. 

over-violent (d-v^r-vi'o-lent), a. Kxcessiv('ly 
violent or passionate jifone to violence or 
abuse. Dry den. 

overvote (d-vt‘r-vot'),tJ. t. To out vote; outnum- 
ber ill vot es given. Edam Basdike, 
overwalk (d-ver-wdk'), V, t. To walk over or 
upon. 

I’ll read you matter deep and dangerous, 

As full ot peril and adventiiious spirit 
As to o’ee-H'olk a euiTent roaring loud 
Oil the uiisteadfast footing of a spt ar. 

S/mk., 1 Hen, IV., i. 3. 1!)2. 

OVerwaltt, t, [ME. ovcrwaltm; < over + 
^valt.] To roll over; overturn. 

All the folkc, with there fos, frusshet to dethe, 

And the wallis ouerwalt into tlie wotc dychoa. 

LeedrucHon of Troy (E. E. 'I'. S.), 1. S15.'i. 

overwart (6-v6r-wjir' ), r, t. To surpass in war ; 
conquer. WarneVy AlbiOn^s England, v. 12^. 
overwardt (o'ver-wlird), adv, [< ME. ovenmrd, 
< over + -ward.'] Across; crosswise. 

And wethir thou thi landes oroo or delve, 

Ooerward and ufterlonge | lengthwise] extendc a lync. 

PaUadiue, llusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p tM). 

overwash (o-v^r-wosh'), v, t. To wash or flow 
over; spread over or on. 

But durst not ask of her aiidaeiously 
Why lior two suns were cb)U<i-ecllpsod so, 

Nor why her fail- checks over-wash' d witli woe. 

Shak., Lucreee, 1. 1225. 

overwatch (6-v6r-woch0> I. trann, 1. To 
watch to excess. — 2. To exliaust orfatiginj by 
long want of rest. 

What! thou speak’st drowsily? 

Poor knave, I blame thee not ; thou art o'erwntch d. 

Shak., 3, i\, iv. 3. 241. 

It hapnoth many times that the mother oeer-wntcheth 
her selfe to spinne, and the father to grow old in gather- 
ing a Butliciont portion. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowc.s, 1577), p. 2U8. 

8 . To watch over ; overlook. 

What must be the everovenoatchiny of a steeple like that 
of Wellingborough to a middling town of a dozen thousand 
people? • Art Jour. (London), No. .OO, p. 2.‘{L 

H. intrafis. To watch too long or too late. 


I fear wc shall out sleep the coming morn 
As much as we Uuk nlgnt have overwatoh’d. 

Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 373. 

OVerwatchf, n, [MK. overwaeehe: see over- 
watchy r.] Watching too long or too late. 

And euere shall thou flyndo, sis ffer as thou walkiste, 

'J'hat wisdom and ouere. tvaeehe wuniieth ffer asundre. 

llichard the Jledeless, iii. 282. 

OVerwaxt* ’L i, [M E. orenvojceHy increase great- 
ly (cf. AS, ojerwca-jrany gi'ow over); < over + 
wax^,^ To increase greatly. 

For Rhoure feith auenve.vith, and the charlte of och of 
3 hou to othir abonndith. IVyclif, 2 Thes. i. 3. 

overwear (6-vcr-war'), r. L 1. To wear too 
much; consume, exhaust, or wcuirout: chiefly 
in the past particij>h'. 

With 'rime’s injurious hand crush’d and derwtYrn 

Shak., Sonnets, Ixiii. 
The jealous o’erteorn widow and licrst if, 

Since that our btotlu'r dubl)’d them gcntlcwouicn. 

Are mighty go.salps in this inonarchv. 

Shak, hich. TIT., i. 1. si. 
That, overworn at noonday, I must yield 
To otlier hands. Whiftwr, ITiBonor of Naples. 
2. To wear until it is worn out ; wear throntl- 
bare; render tritis 

As one past hopt*. jihandon’d, 

And l)y hhnselt givni over; 

In slavish imhit.'ill litt<-d weeds 
O'erwoni and s^dril. Milton, S. A., I 123. 

Who you are and wind you w'ouhi nrc out of my welkin, 
I might say “element,” ]>at the word is omr-nvjrn 

Shak., T. N., iii. 1. m. 

3f. Hence, to pass througli; leave beliind. 

But all that [meaBlesJ Is so safely one/ worn Unit I dare 
not only desire to put myself into your preBciiee, hut, hy 
your mediation, a little farther. Donne, l.ottcrB, \l\. 

overwear (d'ver-war), n. OuttT clothing, as 
ovtu'coats, cloaks, etc. : ji triuh'-name. 

overweary (O-ver-wer'i), r. 1 . To (‘xliaust with 
fatigu(' ; lire out.. 

Might not Palinnrus . . . bdl asleei* and drop Into the 
sea, having been overwearied with watehing'^ 

Dryden, Bed. of Ahieid. 

overweather (o-ver-we'+’ii'er), r. f. To bruise 
or batter by the violfoice of weather, [Kare.J 
How like the protligal doth she return, 

With ovtr-wealher'd iil>s and ragged sails ! 

Shak., M. of V'., ii. C. 18. 

overween (b-V('‘r-weti ' ), v. [ f'ormerly also over- 
tvean; ovencenof; (.over ¥ v'een,\ I, in- 

Irons. To think too Inghly or coufidtuitly, ('sptv 
ei. ‘illy of one’s self; be jirrogjiiitly conceited; 
pre.sume ; noiv chitdly in tli(‘ pn^senl participle. 

Moehel is he fol and oaerteeninde tliel wytlnuito oiier- 
cominge a\At\ahideth, i. e. evpeetetlil lohabhe the coroune. 

Ayenhde ofjnwyl (E. K. T. S.), p. Idl). 

Having myself oner weaned with them of Nineiiie in 
publisliing sundry wanton I’aiiiphlets, and setting forth 
Axionies of amorous Pluhjsoph.v. 

Greene, Address pn lLved tw Muiiniing Oarment. 

This o'eneeeniny ruBcal, 

Tills jKTciujitoiy Face. 

ll. Jonson, Alchemist, v. 2. 

My eye ’.s loo uniek, my hem t a'rrweens too much, 
llnlesB my hand and slri ngth eoiild equal tliem. 

Shale., 3 Hen. M., iii. ‘2. 11.3. 

Il.t trans. To make coneidfml or arrogant. 

Iiiluries can no more discourage him tlian applause can 
overween him. Ford, Line of Jdfe. 

To overween one’s selfb to llalter one’s self ; imagine 
vainly or presumptuously. 

Aindhev Amba.ssadoiir \h. d the like ouerelght by ouer- 
weeniny hinwe(fe that lu‘ cimht natuially speakethe Fremdj 
tmigue, w hereas In tr«»th he was not hkilfiill in their terines. 

Paitenham. Arte of F.iig. I’oesie, p. 227. 


OVerweenert (o-vcr-wc'ncr), «. Ono who is 
conceitedly con tidcni. or t hinks too liighly or too 
favorably of liimscll’; a presumptuous or eon- 
c(iited jierson. 

Vor the proude oiorwenere . . . yef me him chasteth : 
he Is wroth. Anmhite of hneyt (E. i:, T. S.), p. ‘22. 

A flatterei <•' m>selt, or ovenveener. 

Masxmyer, Parliament of Fiove, ii. 1. 


iverweening (o-vor-we'ning), n. [< ME. ovry^ 
•iveeniny; verbal ti. of overireen, 'i\'] Pn^siim})- 
tion ; arrogance. 

Ouerweeninye thet. v\c elcju'th presuracion. 

Aii,nihiti‘ nf tnwnt tl5. E. T. .S.V 17. 


Take hee<l of over- went iny. and compare 
The po!icoek'.‘< fei t w dh the gay jicacock’B train. 

Su'J. Davies, Immortal, of Soul, xxxiv. 

Euthuslasin, . . though founded neither on reason in>r 

divine revelation, hut using from tlioeonceits of awanm *! 
or overwerniny brain, woi ks yet, wliere It once gets footing, 
more iKiwerfiill> on the per.HuaHionH and actions nt ni' ii 
tliau either. Locke, Human Fiiderstanding, IV. xix. 7 

overweeningly (b-ver-w©'ning-li), mlr. Ill an 
overweening manner; with too much conceit or 


presumption. 

overweeningness to-ver-we mng-ncs), n. I he 
quality of being oviTwconing; undue confi- 
dence; presumption; an’ogancc*. 


overweigh (o-ver-wa')> v. /. [< ME. overwegen 
(= T). MEG. merwegen = OHG. uharwegany 
MHG. Ubenvegevy Qe. idnrwiegen =s 8w. dfver- 
Viiga = Dan. overvejc)] < over 4* tveigh.^ To ex- 
ceed in wclglit ; preponderate over; outweigh; 
overbalance. 

My unsoil’d name, the austci’encss of ray life, . . , 

H ill so >oni‘ accusation overweiyh 

That yon shall stitlo in your own report 

And smell of calumny. Shak,, M. for M., 11. 4. 167. 

overweight lo'ver-wat), n. [= I), overwigt = 
MEG. orenvieht = G. idnrgeivieht = Dan. oxwr- 
V€cgt; as over 4- weight,'] 1. Greater weight 
than is required bylaw, custom, or rule; great- 
er weiglit than is desired or intended. — 2. Pre- 
ponderanco: sometimi's used adjoctivoly» 

He displaced Gny, becnusc he found him of no over- 
weiyht worth, scarce passable wdhoid favourable nllow- 
iincc. Ftdfrr, Holy War, ii. 42. (Davies.) 

overweight (o-vfT-wat'), C, t. To weigh down ; 
burden to excess; hainpor. 

Tt is urged that the moral purpose of the book lias ove-r- 
weiyhted the art of it. 

S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 2(16. 

overwell (6-v(‘r-wel'), v, t. [< ME. *overwyll€n, 
overflow, < AS. ojerwillan, boil down, boil too 
miicli (=1). orerwcllcn s= MH(i. idierwvlleny iiher- 
irallejiy G. iibenvalleny boil over), < q/cr, over, + 
well, l)oil: see mW/E] To overflow. 

'riic water I of the sjiring] ovemvlled the edge, and softly 
went thioiigli lines of light to shadows and an untold 
hoiii lie. It. D. Blackinorc, Lonia Doone, xix. 

OVerwentt(d-v^‘r-went')jpp- Overgone. Spen- 
ser, Slicji. Pal., March. 

OVerwett (6'ver-wet), n. Excessive weduess or 
moisture. 

AnotluT ill accident is over-wet nt sowing time. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 6(I9. 

overwhelm (d-ver-hwclnP), v. t, [< ME. over- 
whefmen, orenfwehneUy also orerwhelvcn ; < over 
-f whelm,] 1, To overturn and cover; over- 
cotrd*; swullow up; submerge; overpower: 
crusii: lit(‘rally or tigurutively. 

Tlic Bca overwhelmed tli(‘ir enemies. Ps. Ixxviii. 63. 
1 do here walk before Ihco, like a sow that hath over- 
whelmed all her Jitter but uin*. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., L 2. 13, 
\ our goodness, Blgnioi’s, 

And charitable favours, overwhelm mo. 

Fletcher, spaniHli (hirato, i. 1. 
I’art of tbo grot, 

About the entry, fell, and overwhelmed 
Some of the waiterb. B. .fonson, Sejanus, iv. 1. 
Ua/a >et standB, hut all her sons arc fallen. 

All in a moment, overwhelm'd and fallen. 

MUton, S. A., 1. 

These evil times, like the great deluge, have overwhelmed 
and confused all earthly things. 

Macaulay, I’onversatiun between (Tiwley and Milton. 

2f. Toturnii]); stiruji; toss. 

Ofte tin* liorylde wyinl Aquilon moeveili boylyngo tem- 
jiestos and overwelnevth |vai. orrrwhel art h, in sixtoeiith- 
century editions nverwhelveth] the see. 

Chancer, Boethius, ii. meter 3. 

3t. To overhang or overlook. lliLar(''.J 
i do n'momher an apotlieeary - 
Ami hereabouts be dwells whieli late 1 n<.t..d 
In tivUei’d weeds, with overwhelmnof lirows, 

Culling of simjiles. Shak., Ft. and .1., v. 1. 30. 

4t. ’IV) turn over so as to cover; juit ovei*. 

Tlien F overwhelm a broader jiipe aliout the first. 
hr. Pajdn., t|iiot(d in I'.iieli’s lllsl. Jtoy So«’., IV. 288. 
= Syil. 1. Ovcrjtower, Orerthnor, el* . ise-e defeat), overhear, 
overwhelm (d'ver-hwelm), n. [< orerwhelniy r.] 
The act of ovorwhelniiiig; :in ov(‘rpow('ring de- 
grees [Pare.) 

Ill Bin'll an overwhelm. 

Of wondeifnl, on ni.in’.s astonish d sight 
Hushes Oniiiipoteiii <>. 

yiiiniy, Night Thoughts, lx, (J87. 

overwhelmingly fo- v* i -inverming-li), adv. 
In an overw lielmmg or overjiowcring manner. 
nr. IJ. Mon. 

overwhelvef, (*. l- A Middle English fonn of 

overwhelm, li. 

overwhile (d-vcr-hwlp)» Hometimes; nt 

length. Ilof/iwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

OVerwilit, k [ME. averwhinen, < AS. ofer- 
utnnan (=.^ GlKi. nbarwinnan), overcome, < ofer, 
over, + wntnany figlit, win: s<‘e win.] To over- 
come; eomiuer. 

Wh.il ! wciiys that woode warlown' oiiere wyn vs tlius 
ljirhfl> V Vork Hays, p. 310. 

overwind ((‘>-v(3r-wTiuP), v. t. To wind too niueli. 
“My watch huH Btopned,” said Mr. NiekleF»y ; “1 don’t 
Kmov fiom what cause 
*' Not wound up,” Biiid Noggs 
‘‘ Ves, It is,” said Mr. N»eklehv 
*‘(iver-wound then,” rejoined Noggs 

Jh'ekens, Niehohis Nickleby, ii 

Spccitlcalb , in minion to wiinl (u hoisting apparatus) sc 
tliat the cage rises ulmvi its jiropei poslliun for being nii- 



overwind 

loaded. Overwinding is a fruitful Bouroe of danger In 
mining, and many expedients have been adopted for its 
preyentton. 

OVerwing (6-vt*r-wing')» 1. To fly over 

or beyond. 

My happy love will overwing all Imunds. 

KeaU, Endymion, II. 

2. To outflank; extend beyond the wing of, h 8 
an army. 

Agricola, doubting tu be nvervdngedt stretches out his 
front though somewhat of the thinnest 

Milton, Hist Eng., ii. 

overwise (o-ver-wi//), a. Too wise; affectedly 
wise. 

Be not righteous over much ; neither make thyself over 
wUte. Eccl. vil, l(J. 

And Willy's wife has written; she never was 

JNevor the wife for Willy. Te7inynun, (Jrand mother. 

overwisely (6-v^?r-wiz'li), a fir. In an affectedly 
wise manner; wisely to affectation. 
OVerwiseneSB ( 6-v^*r-wi//nes ), ?/. Pretended or 
affected wisdom. 

Tell wisdom, she eiifmigles 

Herself in overtviHenrys. JtcUeigh, The Lie. 

OVerwitt (o-v6r-wit' ), r. t. To overreach in wit 
or craft; outwit. Aiirwov to J*aulus. 

OVerwoody (d-v^r-wiVPi), a. 1 Producing branch- 
es rather than fruit ; running to wood. 
Fruit-trees oi^er-winniit reach’d too far 
Tliolr pamper'd boughs, and needed hands to check 
Fruitless embraces. Milton^ 1*. L., v, 213. 

OVBTWOrd Co'vcr-wcrd), n. The leading idea 
or a ropeatod ]>hraHt‘, as of a song or ballad; 
the refrain; burden. 

And aye the o'enrord o the sang 

Was - “ Yi)nr love c.'iii no w’in horc." 

T/te Gag Gim-Hawk ((Child's Ballads, III. 279). 

Prudence is hrr n'erword aye. 

Burntt, Oh iVmrtith (’aiild, and Kestless Love. 

OVerwordt (o-vor-werd'), V. L To f'xpress in too 
many words; sometimes used reflexivtdy. 

Describing a small tly, . . . he extremely oucncordcd and 
overspake hinmdf in bis expression of it, as if lie bad 
spoken of the JSeincan Lion, 

Hales, (loldeti Bomains, p 229. 

overwork (6'v^ir-w6rk), ?<. [< ME. ofarwerr, < 
AS. ofcniworr^ vfvrffeweorc, a superstructure 
(as a tomb), < o/br,*over, + wcorcj (jnveorc, a. 
work; set) orer'and worh\ If. A 8U]»er- 
structure. 

Oforr tUatt arrku wass 

An t{fenmrrc Itho merc>-8eat| wel Ilinmbredd. 

Ormutum, 1. 1039. 

2. Excessive work or labor ; work or labor that, 
exceeds tlu' strength or capacity of the indi- 
vidual or eiidangors his health. — 3. Work done 
beyond the amount stipulated; work done in 
overliours or overtime. 

overwork (6-vt)r-werk'), r. t. ; pret. and p]>. 
overworked^ overwrought, ppr. overworking, [= 
D. overwerken : as over + work, To cause 
to work too liartl; cause to labor too much; 
imjioso too much work upon ; wear out by ovei*- 
work; often used reflexively. 

Seeing my maister so continually to clilde me, ... so 
to overworke mo, and so cruelly to ilealo with me, ... I 
desired him oftentimes that it might please him to sell 
inoe, or else to glue order to kill me. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowos, 1977), p. 143. 

overworry (o-v^r-wur'i), n. Excessive won*y 
or anxiety. 

The wliole train of nervous diseases hronght on by ov»t- 
work or omrworry. The Century, XXIX. 914. 

overwrest (6-v^r-rest'), r. t. To distort; wrest 
out of proper po.sition, relation, or semblaiico. 

Such to-be-pitied and o'er^ivmsted seeming 
He acts thy giminess in. Shah, T. and C., 1. ;i. 197. 

OVerwrestle**(d-ver-ros'l), v. 1, To subdue by 
wrestling. 

At last, Mhcn life recover'd had the raine. 

And owr-nrestkd his strong enimy. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. vil. 24. 

overwrite (o-^vn -rit/), r. t. 1. To write over 
somt* otlu'i* writing, or to cover, as a manu- 
script, with oth(*r writing. 

This IMS. of the r.oapcl of St Matthew] was cut to 
pieces . . . and another Book oreneritten in a small Mod- 
ern Greek Hand, about 190 >eurH ago. 

Lister, .lourncy to Paris, p. 108. 
2. To superscribe ; entitb'. 

Tls a talc indeed * . , . and is ovrnrritten, th© Intrica* 
cles of Diego and .lulia, Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv, 1. 

overwrought ( d- ver-r»i \'),p. a. 1 . W orked too 
hard or too much.— 2. Worked up or excited to 
excess; overexcited; us overwrought teolingB, 
imagination, etc,. 

It may be my lord is weary, that liis limin is ovenorought. 

Tennyson, Leckslcy Hall. 
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8. Worked all over; covered with decorative 
work ; as, a garment overwrought with embroi- 
dered flowers. 

Of Gothic structure was the Northern side, 
O'enerought with ornaments of barbarous pride. 

Pope, Temple of Fame, L 120. 

4. Labored or elaborated to excess; over- 
done. 

A work may be overwrought as well as underwrought ; 
too much labour often takes away the spirit by adding to 
the polishing. 

Dry den, tr. of Dufresnoy's Art of Fainting. (Lalham.) 

OVerwryt,?^ t* [ME. overwrienj (yverwrizeny cover 
over; s ftver + wry\ cover.] To cover over. 

A roten swerd and welny blaake, it solve 
Suffysing wel with graas to ouerwrie. 

And tough to glue ayein though thowe it delve. 

Palladius, Husboiidrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 8. 

oveiyear (d'ver-yer'), adv. Over the year; 
until next year. 

overyear (6'v^‘r-yer), a. [< overyear, adv,'] 
Kept over until next year: as, an overyear bul- 
lock. See the cpiotation. [Prov. Eng.] 

Bullocks which ai'e not finished at three years old, if 
home-breds, or the first winter after buying, if purchased, 
but aiH) kept through the ensuing summer to be fatted 
the next winter, are said to be kept over-year, and are 
termed over-year bullocks. HallimlL 

OVeryearf (6-v6r-yer'), r, t. To keep over or 
through the year; make too old; make over- 
ripe. 

Sir, the letters that you hau© to sende, and the daugh- 
ters that you haue to marrie, care ye not to lean© them 
fajTc ouer yeared: for in our countrie they do not ouer 
yeare other fliings than their bacon, which they will oate, 
iiiid their store wine, which they will drinke. 

Guevara, fjetterB(tr. by llellowes, 1577X p. 92. 

Thei e is not a proverb salts your tongue, but plants 

Whole colonies of white hairs. Oh, wliat a business 
‘ These hands must have, when you have mairied me, 

To pick out sentences that over-year you ! 

T. Tmnhts (f), Albumazar, iv. 18. 

Among them dwelt 

A maid whose fruit was ripe, not overyeared. 

Fairfax. 

overzealedt (6~v6r-zcld' ), a. Too much excited 
with zeal ; actuated by too much zeal. Fuller, 
Holy War, p. 214. 

OVest, n, pi. An obsolete variant of eaves. 

The ny gilt crowe abideth in old wal I es. And tlie sparowe 
luukcth liis restynge place in the coverynge of an house or 
in the bouse oim. 

Bp. Ftsher, Seven Penitential i^uhns, Fs. cxlili. 1. 

Ovibos (d'vi-bos), tt, [NL., a combination of 
the two geneiie words Ovismd Bos; < L. ovis, a 
sheep, + hos, an ox: see Ovis and Bos.^ The 
only genus of Ovihovinm extant, with one living 
species, (K mosehatm, the musk-ox. 

Ovibovinad (d"vi-bd-vi'ne), n, pi, [ NL., < Ovi‘ 
hos {-hov-) + -iwYC,] A subfamily of Bfmdoi, in- 
terraediato in character between sheep and 
oxen ; the innsk-oxon. They have narrow molai-s 
with suppleinentaiy tubercles, and abroad flat basioceipi- 
tal bone ridge<l and fossate on each side. There is but one 
extant genus, Omhos. »Soe cut under musk-ox. 

ovibovine (6-vi-b6'vin), a, and n, [< L. ovis, a 
shee]»,4- bovinus, of an ox: see ovine and bovine. 
Cf. Ovibovimv,'] I. a. Ovine and bovine, or 
like a sheep and an ox ; of or pertaining to the 
(hibovinw. 

II. w. An ovibovine animal, as the musk-ox. 

OVicaiiSUlar (d-vi-kap'su-lilr), a, [< ovieapsule 
+ Of or pertaining to an ovieapsule; 

as, ovicapsular (epithelium. 

ovieapsule (o-vi-kap'sul), n, [< L. ovum, an 
capsula, dim. of capsa, a box: see cap- 
sule.'] An egg-case; an ovisac; a capsule of 
an individual ovum, answering to what is called 
a Oraajian follicle in the human species, or a 
case of scvei’al ova. Hoe cut under ntermaifPs- 
purse, ffuxley, Anat. Invert., p. 380. 

OVicell (o' vi-sel ), 71. K L. (Wum, an egg, + cella, 
a cell : soo cell,] 1. The oOcyst of a polyzoan; 
a <iilatation of the body-wall of the polypid, in 
which the germs may undergo early stages of 
their development. — 2. An early state of the 
ami)ullaceous sacs in sponges. N, J. Carter. 

OVicellular (o-vi-sel'u-iar), a. [< oviccll, after 
cellular,] Pertaining to an ovioell; obcystic; 
as, the fmcellular dilatation of a polyzoan. 

ovicide (o'vi-sld), n, [< L, oiHs, a sheep, 4* -ddi- 
urn, < cmiere, kill.] Sheep-slaughter. [Humor- 
ous.] 

There it [a dogl lay- the little sinister-looking tail im- 
pndently perked up, like an infernal gnomon on a Satanic 
diabflate— lioroeny and Ovicide Mione in every hair of it 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 864. 

OVicy^ (o'vi-sist), n. [< L. ovum, an egg, 4* 
Gr. apouch; see cyst] In Jscidia, the 

S ouch in whieh incubation takes place ; a diver- 
iculum of the wall of the atrium, which pro- 
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jeotis into the atrial cavity, and into which is 
received the ovarian follicle containing an im- 
pregnated ovum. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 538. 

OViCi^tic (6-vi-sis'tik), a. [< ovieyst + 4c,] 
Pertaining to the ovicyst or incubatory pouch 
of an ascidian. 

Ovidae (o'vi-de), n, pi, [NL., < Ovis 4- -idee.] 
Sheep and goats as a family of ruminants apart 
from Bovidoi, Capridee is a synonym. See Ovi- 

7l(B. 

Ovidian (o-vid'i-an), a, (^< L. Ovidius, Ovid 
(see def.),’ + -aw.j Belon^ng to or character- 
istic of the Latin poet Ovid (Publius Ovidius 
Naso), bom 43 B. c., died A. D. 17. 

OViducal (o'vi-du-kal), a. K L. ovum, an egg, 
+ ducere, lead ; see7lt<cf.] Having the charac- 
ter of an oviduct ; pertaining in any way to ovi- 
ducts; oviducent; as, an ovidneal tube; ovidu- 
cal arteries or veins ; oviducal gestation. 

The ovidiwal veins : two or three vessels entering . . . 
(in the female) immediately behind the dorso-lumbar vein. 

Hwdey and Martin, Elem. Biol., p. 88. 

oviducent (o'vi-du-sent), a. K L. ovum, an 
egg, 4* ducen(t-)s, ppr.* of dwccrc, lead: see ducU] 
Same as ovidueal. 

oviduct (6'vi-dukt), w. [< NL. oviductus, < L. 
ovum, egg, 4- ductus, a leading, duct ; see duct,] 
The excretory duet of the female genital gland, 
or female gonad uct; a passage for the ovum or 
egg from tne ovary of an animal : chiefly applied 
to such a structure in an oviparous animal, not 
differentiated into Fallopian tube, womb, and 
vagina. An oviduct exists in most vertebrates, and ii 
usually paired, there being one to each ovary, but often 
single, the duct of one or the other side remaining unde- 
veloped, as in birds. When well formed, as in birds and 
other animals which lay large eggs to bo hatched outside 
the body, the oviduct is a miisculomembrannus tube or ca- 
nal, of which one end is in relation with or applied to the 
ovary, and the other de1x)nche8 in tlie cloaca, the tube being 
held in place by a special mesentery or inesometrlum. lii 
the course of the oviduct its mucous mcmbi'ane acqiiirei 
special characteristics, and secretes different substances 
so that the ovum, escaping from the ovary os a ball of yel 
low yolk, becomes successively coated with white aibu 
men, with a soft egg-pod, and finally, as in birds, with i 
hard chalky shell. The oviducts of the lowest mammals 
which are oviparous, are of similar character ; but in mos 
mammals the pair of oviducts coalesce in the greater par 
of their length, whence result a single vagina and womb 
with a pair of Fallopian tubes or oviducts in a restrictec 
sense. A womb or uterus is simply a specialized par 
of an oviduct, where the ovum is detained long enough U 
be developed into a fetus and Imrn alive. The oviducts o 
invertebrates, where any exist, are as diverse in characte 
as the ovaries. See ovarui, and cuts under Dendroecela 
JJibranchiata, Epizoa, and germarium, 

oyiferous (o-vif'e-ms), a. [< L. ovum, an egg 
’i-f€rrc='E\bear'i,] Bearing eggs ; ovigerous 
specifically applied to certain recej)tacle8 iiit< 
which ova are taken upon their escape from thi 
ovary, as in some cimstaceans. 

oviform^ (o'vi-fdrm), a. [< L. mmm, egg, 4 
forma, form.] 1. Egg-shaped ; ovaliform'. ’ spe 
ciflcally — (a) In entom^, shaped like an egg; having th 
longitudinal section ovate and the transverse circular: ac 
an oviform teminal joint of an antenna, (h) In ichtfi. 
having an oval lateral outline or profile, in which the groal 
est height or depth is in advance of the middle, as in th 
opah and other fishes, (c) In decorative art, having th 
greater or more important pait egg-shaped : as. an o^ort 
vase or pitcher (one which has the body of this form). 

2. Having the morjihological character of aj 
ovum. 

oviform^ (o'vi-f6rm), a. [< L. ovis, sheep, H 
forma, form.] Shoei)-like ; ovine. 

oVigenoUB (o-vij'e-nus), a. [< L. ovum, egg, H 
-gettus, producing ; see -gemous.] Giving rise t 
an ovum; producing ova, as the ovary; as, a 
ovigenous organ. 

ovigerm (d'vi-j6rra), n, [< L. ovum, egg, + E 
gcf'm.] An ovum. 

The ovigerms, with their germinal vesicles and spots. 

Darwin, Oirripedia, p. 6i 

ovigerous (o-vij'e-ms), a. [< L. ovum, egg, - 
gerere, carry.] Bearing ova or eggs ; oviferout 
— Ovlf^OUB Irenum. a process projecting on each sic 
from the inner wall of the sac of a cirriped, serving to Stic 
the eggs t(^ether till they hatch. Bmiey, Anat. Invert 
p. 2.97. See cut under Balanus. 

Ovina (o-vi'na), n, pi, [NL., neut. pi. of LI 
fyvinus, pertaining to sheep : see ovine,] Gvin 
animals, including sheep and goats: same a 
Ovidas. See Ovhice, Caprince, 

OvinSB ( 9 -vi'ne), n. pi. [NL., fern. pi. of LI 
ovinus, pertaining to sheep: see ovine,] Shee 
alone as a subfamily of Bovidee, hari^ horr 
curved spirally outward and forward, with 
continuous ridge along the convexity of th 
c urve . Three genera are commonly referred to Odnae 
Ovis, Pseudovis, and Ammotragns. The group includes t 
kinds of wild sheep, as the blghom, argMi, mouflo 
musimon, and aoudad. See cuts under aoudad, higher, 
and Ovis, 
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0 Vlll 6 (6'viii)| a, and n. [< LL. ovinus, pertain- 
ing to sheep) < L. ovis, sheep: see OvisJ I, a. 
Sheep-like; oviform; of or pertaining to the 
Omnw or to sheep. 

In Provence the ehepherds whistle to their flocks, and 
the sheep always follow very promptly, with ovine anar 
nimliy. ff. Jwmt^ Jr.^ Little Tour, p. 202. 

II, n. A member of the Ovinw; a sheep, 
Ovipara (o-vip'a-rji), n,pl, [NL., nont. pi. of 
LL.ovtwarws.egg-laying: HOQoviparom,'] Ani- 
mals which lay eggs to be hatched outside the 
body of the female parent, or those which are 
oviparous : opposed to Vivipara, Most animals, up 
to and including all birds and the lowest mammals, are of 
this character, though there are exceptions among reptiles, 
fishes, and many invertebrates. The term has no cfassifl- 
catory signiflgmce. 

oviparity (6-vi-par'i-ti>, n. [= F. ovipariUy < 
LL. oviparus, egg-laying: see oviparous,'] The 
property of being oviparous; the habit of lay- 
ing eggs to be hatched outside the body ; ovipa- 
rousness. 


W. H. Caldwell’s discovery of the oviparity of the Mono* 
tremata. L. C. Wooldridye, Pnjc. Roy. Soc., XXXVIII. 57. 


oviparous (d-vip'a-rus), a. [= F. ovipare = Sp. 
oviparo = rg. It. oviparo, < LL. oviparus, that 
produces eggs, ei^-laying, < L. ovumy egg, + pa- 
rerc, produce.] Laying eggs to be hatched, or 
producing ova to bo matured, outside the body 
of the parent; pertaining to the Oyiparu; distin- 
guished from ovoviviparoiis tLodfrom viviparous. 
The lowest mammals, aUbirds, must reptiles, most fishes, 
and the groat majority of invertebrates are oviparous. See 
ovoviviparous. 


oviposit (d-vi-poz'it), V. i. [< L. ovum, egg, + 
positm, pp. olponcre, lay: see posit.] To lay 
eggs; specifically, iu entoni., to deposit ciggs with 
an ovipositor, as an insect. 

OVipOSition (o^vi-po-zish'on), n. [< oviposit + 
•ion, after position^ The act of ovipositing; 
deposition or laying of eggs, esiiecially with an 
ovipositor. 

ovipositor (6-vi-poz'i-tor), n. [< L. ovu7n, egg, 
+ positor, builder, foiincier, < positm^ pp. of 
ponere, lay: see poA'if.] The ovipositing organ 
with which many (especially hymenopterous, 
orthopterous, coleopterous, and dipterous) in- 
sects are provided, and by means of which they 
place their eggs in a position suitaVle for 
development, it forms the end of the abdomen, sov- 
•>* . eral of the rings or 

somites of which 
are specially mod- 
ified for this pur- 

K )se. It normal* 
. or usually con- 
sists of three pairs 
of rhabdites, the 
outer two pairs of 
wlilch incase or 
sheathe the inner 
jjair, and form an 
exL'nsile tube, of 
very variable size and shajte in ditferent insects. It is 
soniotliiies longer than the body of the insect. In the 
torobraut liymonopters the ovipositor forms a saw or an 
auger (serra or terebra). In the aciilentc hymenopters, as 
bees and wasps, the ovipositor is the sting or aculeiis. In 
orthopters It is often conspicuous, as seen in the cut. 
Also called oviecapt. See also cuts under canker ■worm 
and jBxserted ovipositor. See exeertsd. 

Ovis (d'vis), n. [NL., < L. ovis = Gr. 6'i(; (orig. 

a sheep, =E, ewe: seec/rcl.] In ::ool., 
the typical geu^ps of Oinnw, including tlm do- 



jMeUl'Cnckct. tf, ovipostlor 



Fightinir Ram, a variety of Or/ts arus. 


mestic sheep, Ovis aries^ with its wild originals 
and most other wild sheep. 0. mmtana is the Rocky 
Mountain bighorn ; closely related species are 0. aryati 
and 0. fmuimon. See cut under bighorn. 
ovisac (6'vi-sak), n [<L. ovum^ egg, + sacens, 
sack: see sac, sack^.] A sac, cyst, or cell con- 
taining an ovum or ova; an ovicell, ovicyst, or 
ovicapsule : variously applied, (a) A Graafian fol- 
licle or proper ovatiari ovisac. (6) An egg-pod or egg-case ; 
a membranous or felatinous tissue or substantje invest- 
ing a nomberof ova, forming a mass of eggs, roe, or spawn 


thus connected ot coherent. See cuts under Copepodat 
eyaihoso&idt and JBpitoa. 

emteapt (d'vi-sKapt), w. [Irreg. < L. ovum, egg, 
+ Gr, OKavreiv, dig.] Same as ovipositor, Ve 
Serres, 

OVlflin (6'yizm), w. [< L. ovum, egg, + -ism,] 
The doctrine that the egg contains all the or- 
gans of the future animal. 8ee incasement, 

ovispermary (o-vi-sp^^r'ma-ri), n, and a, [< L, 
ovum, egg, + NL. spermarium., spermary : see 
spermary,] I, n.; pi. ovispermaries (-riz). A 
hermaphroditic sexual organ generating both 
ova and spermatozoa; an ovotestis. 

II. «. Of or pertaining to an ovispermary ; 
ovotesticnlar : as, an evisjivrmary proaweX, 

ovist (d'vist), n, i< L. ovum, egg, + -wf.] Bame 
as ovulist: opposite of sjivrmUtt or animalcnlist. 
See incasement. 

The ovMtM, who regarded tlio egg as the true germ. 

Encyc. Brit, XXIV. 815. 

OVOCOCCUS (d-vo-kok'ns), n. ; pi. m'ococci (-si), 
[NL., < L. mum, egg, + Gr. kokko^, berry: see 
coccus,] The nucleus of an ovule or egg-cell 
before impregnation, correspondiug to tlie sper- 
mococcus of the sp€‘riii-coll. 

ovogenesis (o-vo-jen'e-sis), n . [NL., < L. ovu7n, 
+ genesis, generation : see genesis,] The 
generation of an ovum; the jirocess of origi- 
nating or producing ova. Amer. t., XXL 947. 
Also oogenesis. 

0V0genetic(o^’' vo-je-iie( 'ik), o. [< NL. ovogenesis, 
after genetic.] Of or pertaining to ovogenesis ; 
ofigenetic; ovogtuioiis. Micros. Science, N. S., 
XXVI. 598. 

OVOgenOUS (o-voj'o-nus), it. [Of. ovigenous,] 
Haipe as oimjenelte. 

I have Interpreted the first jiolar body of the Metazoan 
ovum as a carrier of ovogenous plasm. Nature, XLI. 322. 

ovoid (o' void), a. and w. [< L. ovum, egg, 4- Gr. 
tUSog, form.] I. a. Egg-shaped: said of solids. 

II. w. An egg-shaped body. Quart. Jour. 
GeoL Soe,, XLV. ii. 2H4. 

OVOidal (d'voi-dal), a. [< ovoid +-ff/.] Same as 
ovoid, 

OVOlO (d'vd-lo), V.; pi. ovoti (-le)- [< It* ovolo, 

ovolo, < ML. ovulim, a little egg, dim. of L. ovum, 
fioe ovule, ovuhm, (T.o?>m/w, 4.J In Homan 
and later arcliiteeture, a convex molding form- 
ing in section a quarter of a circle. Also <'.a11ed 
quarter ‘round, in Greek architecture moldings of this 



Ovolo, from Theati r of M in ollii-i, Rome. 

class ai'O Iwunded by an arc of an ellipse, the curve being 
greatest toward the top. ami resembling that of an egg, 
whence the molding derives its nainc. See also cute un- 
der colu 7 nn and quirk.— O yoU pattern, a pattern formeil 
of ovoli, or similar to tlio egg-ami -flart or egg-ami anchor 
molding, as applied in a molding f»r a narrow border 

OVOlOgy (6-vol'6-ji), n. [< L. ovum, ogg, + Gr. 
-Xo}la, < speak: see -ology.] Same as 

oology. 

OVOlO-plane (d'vo-lo-plan), n. A joim^rs^ plane 
for making ovolo moldings. 

OVOplftSm (d'vo-plaziii), n. [< L. ovum, egg, + 
Gr. w'AfKTfia, Homethiiig formed or molded: see 
plasm.] The protoplasmic substance of an 
ovule or egg-cell befort’ fecimdation, corre- 
sponding to the spermoplasni of the sperm-cell. 

OVOplasmiC (d-^vd-piaz'mik)? «• [< ovoplasm + 

-ic.J Protoplasmic, as the substance of ovo- 
plasm. 

OVOteSteS, n. Plural of ovotestis. 

ovotesticular (d vd-tes-tik'fi-llir), a. [< oro- 
festis, after feslieidor.] Having the charaeter 
of an ovotestis; liemiaphrodite, as a gmiital 
gland ; funclioniug both Rh ovary and as testis. 

OVOtostis (d-vd-tes'tis), w.; pi. ovotestes (-tez). 
[NL., < L. ovum, egg, 

+ testis, testicle.] A 
hermaphrodite geiiern- 
tive organ, having at 
once the function of an 
ovary and of a testis, 
such as oc<*ur in many 
moiitticious molliisks. 

Hu.rley, Anat. Invert-., < j,.,, 4 iF.„dofaFoiiici<*of(>v.. 
p. 425, testJii of <x Snttil, liriix 

Ownwil^naraf (d'^vd-vi- MMimlle-K of spermatozoa 

WOVl V ipcwX a-T ' I XT r '** vanous positions , a, a, ova lii 

P'* the walls of the follicle. 



ovule 

neut. pi. of ovmnviparus : see ovoviviparous,] In 
Blythes classification (1849), a subclass of Mam- 
malia, including the marsupials and mono- 
tremes, which latter have since been shown to 
bo truly oviparous, 

ovoviviparity (d-v^-viv-i-par'i-ti), n. [< ovo- 
mvipar-ous + -ity.] The character of being 
ovoviviparous; the ovoviviparous state, or the 
function of producing eggs to be hatcheti inside 
the body of tlu' }>arent. 

OVOViviparoilS (d^^vd-vi-vip'a-nis), a. [< NL. 
ovmiviparus, < L. oimm, eggj' + LL. viviparus, 
bringing fortli alivt^: see viviparous,] Produ- 
cing eggs wliich are hatchi^d within the body of 
the parentbut without, placental attachment, so 
that the young are born ali vt*, yet have not been 
developed in that direct connection with the 
blood-vessels of the mother which is character- 
istic of viviparous animals. Ovoviviparous animals 
aro intermediate in this respect between oviiiarous and 
viviparous ones, whence the name. The iirocchs is a kind 
of internal incubation, but not a true gcHtatlon or preg- 
nancy. It occurs in some fishes, many reptiles, some 
insects, us flesh-flies, various worms, and a great many 
other invertebrates. The carrying of eggs in any special 
receptacle about the body, from the time they leave the 
ovary until they hatch, also constitutes ovoviviparity. 
The implaoental mammals, as marsupials, whose young 
aro born very imperfect and then placed in a pouch, are 
sometimes called ovoviviparous. 

ovula, n. Plural of ovuhm. 

ovular (d'^m-ljir), a, [< NL. oimlaris, < ovulum, 
an ovule: spc o/’m/c.] Pertaining to an ovule; 
reRcmbling an ovule. AIho orw/ffr?/.- - Ovular 
abortion, abortion occurring before the twentieth day 
after conception. 

Ovularia (d-vu-la'n-jl), n. pi. [NIj.: see ovu- 
lar.] Those protozoans which do not progreHS 
iu dovel(»pment beyond the condition of the 
cell, and thus in tlieir mature state resomblo 
an ovum; egg-animals. Haeckel . 

OVUlarian (e-vu-ln/ri-an), a, and n. [< NL. 
Ovularia •¥ -an .] I. a. Of or pertaining to the 
(hula via. 

II. An egg-animal; annunbor of the (hu- 
laria. 

OVUlary (d'vu-iri-ri), a. [< inade + -ary. ] Bame 
as ovular. 

ovulate (d'vfi-liit), a. [< ovule 4* -alr^.] Hav- 
ing or b<‘ai*ing ovules. 

ovulate (o' vii-lat), r. i.; ]>ret. and pj). ovulated, 
ppr. ovulating. ( < oiude 4- -ate-, J To generate 
or produce ovules; elVect ovulation; form or 
produce ova; lay eggs, as a process of matur- 
ing ovules in the ovary and discliarging them 
therefrom. 

ovulation (o-vu-la'shen), n. [< ovulate, v., 4- 
-ion.] The formation or jivoduction of ova or 
ovii 1 c‘b; also, a discl)arg(' of an ovum from the 
ovary, in women ovulation normally recurs thirteen 
timos a year during the sc'vnal life of the individual, and 
is accompanied by the plu'iiomena of menstruation. 

ovule (o'vi'il), n. [< F, ovute, < MIj. ovulum, 
a little egg (NL. an ovuh*), (liiii. of L, ovum, 
egg: see ovum.^ 1, A little egg; sjiecifioally, 
in anat., physiol., and zoid., an ovnlnni or ovum, 
(^s])eeialJy a small one, as tljiil, of a mammal, 
or om* not yet iriatunMi and dischingeii from 
tlie ovnry: specifieally a]>])li(*d by Haeckel to 
the ovum or fopti)l/ai>l(' but niderl ilized (*gg- 
cell of the female, conformable with tlie use 
of spermide f<»r the male spenn-ceil. Its pro- 
toplasm is termed hy him iniyplof^m, and its 
uncle UK ovoviteeus. — 2. In a young or ni- 
di men t ary seed ; a ]K‘cidiMr ontgrovvih nr jiro- 
ductioii of the cnrj.el wliicli, ii]mn f(‘rti1izatiou 
and the formal ion of nn (‘inbryo within, be- 
I'omes tlie seed, in the ungiosponnous gynmeium 
the ovules an* normally luodnceU along the margins, or 
somii part of the mari'insof tin rarpcllary leaf, either iin- 
mediately or by the Intel •nedifdion of u plttcerita, w'hich 
is u more or less <<vident development of the leaf-margins 
for the snpiiorf of the ovules. Rarely ovules are devel- 
oped from the whole internal hurfaceof the ovary, or from 
various parts of it, in no definite order, directly from the 
walls, and witlioiit tlie intervention of anything which can 
be regarded as a ]»laeentu. In gymnosperms the ovules 
are borne on I he tare of the caipelWy scale or at its base ; 
or on inetuniorjihosed leaf-margins, as in Cyras; or, when 
there is no n piesentative of the carpel, on the eaiiline 
axis, seemingly us a direct growth of it. (iiray.) The 
oiilv essential jiai't of the ovule is its nnrlrus, or uncellm, 
as It has been teiined recently, which is nsuully invested 
hy oiii' or two eoats, the jniwiiw and smiudiiir. 'I’lie 
coats are sacs with a narrow orifice called tlie /r>raT«r?t, 
the closed vestige of which becomes the mimmylr in the 
Hiied 1’he proper base of the ovule is the vhalaza, and It 
may be either sessile or on a stalk (ftinicnlus) of its own. 
'rile hduin is the scar left when tin* seed is detached 
tiom its fiiidculus. As to shape., ovules may bi5 orthotro- 
pons, campylotropouB, umi)hitro)»ons, or aiiatropous ; and 
as to position in the ovary. tlu‘y may be erect, ascending, 
horizontal, pendulous, or suspended. In regard to iiiim- 
ber.H, they may be solitary, few, or indefinitely numerous. 
See cuts under arcurnbent, unafnqsnut, fvnicle, maqnolia, 
vrthotrapom, and ovary. 
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3. Some small bod v like or likened to an ovule : 
as^ an ovule of Naboth. See Ascend* 

Ing ovule. See ascending. 

Ovulidse (o-vu'li-de), n. pi. [NL., < (hmlum + 
4dw,] A family of gastropods, typified by the 
■goniis Ovulum; the ogg-shcfls and shuttle-shells. 
I’he family Jh often united with the cowrled, Cyprandce. 
The shell is elonKutcd, the ends of the lips being drawn 
out in some cases to such length that the resulting figure 
resembles a weaver's shuttle. Also rarely called Arnjihi- 
peratidcB. Alsu Ovulinoe, as a subfamily of Cyprandcr. See 
cut under ovulum. 

OVUliferous (d-vu-lif'o-rus), a. [< N L. ovulum, 
ovule, + L. ferre = E. 6mrl.] Producing 
ovules; oviferous. 

OVUligerous (o-vu-lij'e-rus), a. [< NL. m^uluni, 
ovule, + L. gererCj carry.] Same as ovulifrrous. 
OVUline (o'vu-liu), a. Of or pertaining to the 
(hulinw or Ovulidw. 

OVUlist (o'vu-list), n. [< NL. ovufiim, a little 
egg (see ova/e), 4* -isf.] An adherent of the doc- 
trine of ineasoment in the female : tiio o])posite 
of spermist or animakuliHt. Also ovi,sf. See 
incasenicnt. 


out! under diphytoHidt gaitnOattm, gmophov$, and evo- 
tuUe. 

2. [mp.] In coneJi., same as Ovulum* Martini, 
1774. — 3. [mp.] In ichth*, a genus of dshes. 
lijoeh and Schneider, 1801. — 4. In arch,, an or- 
nament in the shape of an egg.— EpUpplad ovum. 
See ephippiinl,~Ovdi, Qraallaiia, Gmailau follicltis. See 
/oUicle, *2. 

ovum-cycle (o'vum-si^kl), ?/. An ovum-pro- 
duct. 

The genealogical individual of Gallesio and Huxley, com- 
inun lUBo to all the categories, may be designated with 
Uaeokel the ovum-prod act or ovurn^ci/de. 

Mnoyc. Brit., X\'I. 843. 

ovum-product (o' vum-prod-'^ukt) , n. The whole 
})roduet of an ovum; an individual animal in 
the widest possible sense; an ovum-cycle. 

owl (ou), interj, [< ME. ow, owh ; a more ex- 
clamation, var. of oh, ah, etc. Cf. f)Mc//3.] An 
interjection expressing surprise, pain, or other 
feeling, according to circumstances. 

**OwhI how!*’ qnaih ich tho; . . . *'3e fare lik the wou- 
werc [wooer i 

That wilneth the wydowo Imto for to wedde here goodcs.” 

IHere Plowman (C), xiiL 10. 



ligjj-shcll {Otfuium trtfutH). 


In mother Eve, according to the evolutiunistg called 
OwUiete, were contained the miniutiire originals of the 
entire human race. liihliothcca Sacra, X bV. 341). 

OVUlite (d'vu-Ui). n. f< ML. ovulum, a little 
egg (see ovulr), 4* ~il('^.\ A fossil egg. Imp. 
Diet 

ovulum (d'vu-lum), n . ; ]»1. ovula (-Iji). [NL., < 
ML. ovulum, a little egg, dim. of L. ovum, an egg: 
see ovule, ovum.\ 1. An 
ovule ; an ovum. — 2. 

[mp.] In conch., the 1 y[>- 
fcal genus of OvulnUe. 

0, (ymm is tho ogg-shell or ohi- 
na-sholl. O. (JiadiiM) volva is 
tho shuttle-gjicll or weavor- 
sholl.— Ovula Nabothi. small 
retention-cysts formed by tho 
mucous h)lUoleH of the cervix 
uteri. Al8(j culled Nabothian 
glands. 

ovum (o'vum), w. ; pi. 
ova (o'vil). [L., s= Gr. 
iidv, an egg: se(i crp/l.] 

1. An egg, in a broad 
biological sense ; the 
I)rop('r product of an 
ovary; tlm female germ 
or seed, which when fer- 
tili/.(»d by the male sperm, and sometimi^s with- 
out such fecundation, is capable of dovelo])ing 
into an individual like the parent. There is agroat 
similarity in tho ova of ditferent animals throughout tlie 
motosoic series, from the sponge to the human being, no 
ova in their early stages l>ciiig distinguishable from one an- 
other in tbolr essential cliaracters. All true ova, us distin- 
guishod from spores and producta of fission or geniniation, 
aro referable to the single morphological type of the cel ! ; 
and they ore furthormnre indistinguishable mnn unicellu- 
lar animals, and frr)m many of the cells composing the 
bodies of tlie higher aninuUs. An ovum consists of a quan- 
tity of protoplasm or cell substance called the vitemts or 
yolk, inclosed in a cell.wull or vitullino nunubrane, and 
pmvided with anneleiis and usually a nucleolus; it is en- 
gendered in the ovarium, usually in an ovisac or so-called 
Graafian follicle, Isdischarged from Its matrix, usually then 
meeting with the male element, and proceeds to develop 
within or without tho body of tho pariuit. 'i’he ovum jirop- 
er, like most cells, Is usually of microscopic size; but its 
bulk may be enormously imucased by the addition of ex- 
trinsic or adventitious protoplasmic <jr albunifnons sub- 
stance, and It may lie further pruteelod by vailons kinds of 

egg-shell, all without losing Its osst'iitlal charac- 
ter as a cell. The lai'gest ova, relatively and absolutely, are 
birds* eggs, those being by far the largest cells known in 
the aniinai kingdom. Hero the ipiantity of food-yolk 
which does not undergo transformation into the body of 
the chick Is out of all pniportlon to the formative yolk 
pntper, which makes only a speck in the groat ball of 
“yellow** and “white,” Such ova are called 'uwrohlastir, 
ill distinction from holohlaetic. Tho human ovnin is very 
minute, relatively and absolutely, averaging about 
of an inch in iHametcr. It is said to have been lirst rec- 
ognized by K. E! von Baer in 1827. The piu’ta of the ovum 
have been badly named, without reference to its m<»i- 
pbology ns a cell. Thus, tho cell-wall is called the zoua 
pellucida ; the nucleus is named the germinal wsicle or 


onment of an oviini, consequent upon fertilization, con- 
sist in the Kegmentution of the vitmue, or yolk-division, 
by which the cell-substaMco becomes a mulboiTy-nmss of 
spherules, called tlu^ morula. Tho rest Is an intricate 
process of ditforen tint ion and speciaUzation of tliese spher- 
ules, and thoir multiplications into the myriads of dif- 
ferent kinds of cells of wlilch the whole body of most adult 
animals is fabricated. Some of the early special stages 
of this process are known as the morula, gaetrula, Mae- 
tula, etc. *rhe first tissue or colu ri nt layer of cells pro- 
duced is called a blaetodcnn. When tlierc are two layers, 
inner and outer blastodermic layers, they are distin- 
guished as endodenn and ecUtdrmi ; when a third Inter- 
mediate layer is formed, it is the mesoderm. An ovum in 
called, in general, a germ until the rudiments of its spe- 
cific cliaracters appear, when It becomes an emlvryo, and 
later may be a fetus. That denartmont of ontology which 
treats of the development of inu ovum is embryology, see 


0W*-^t, pron. All obsolete form of yon. 

What this mountein bc-nienoth and this deike dale, 

Ami this feire feld, ful of folk feiie, I scbal mv schewe. 

Piers Ploivuian (A), I. 2. 

OWbet, n. Same as ouhit. 

OWChOt, w. All obsolete form of ouch^. 

OWe^ (o), v.; pret. owed (formerly ought), pp. 
owed (formerly own), ppr. owing. [< ME. owen, 
o^en, awvn, agen (pret. ought, aught, ahte, etc., 
|)p. owen, awen, a^en, etc.*), < A8. dgan (pres, 
irid. ah, x>ret. ahte, pp. dgen), have, jiossess, = 
OS. egan = OFries. dga = OHG. eigan, MHG. 
eigen = Icel. eiga = Sw. dga = Ban. eie Goth. 
aigan (pres, aih), have, jiossess; akin to Skt. 
y possess. From this verb, from tho pret. 
(AS. (Ihte), comes tho E. ought, now used as an 
auxiliary; from the pp. (AS. agen), tho E. adj. 
own/I, ami from that the verb owu'^, which has 
tak(ui tlie place of oive in its orig. sense ‘pos- 
sess,’ owe having become restricted to tho sense 
of obligation. See owni^, a., own^, r.] I, Ivans. 
If. To possess; have; own; be tlie owner or 
rightful possessor of. 

And of thys tnwne was .Toseph of Aramathio, that atcglU 
the new Tunibc or Monyinont that oiir Hnvir Orist was 
buryed in. Torkingion, Dlarie of Kng. 'rravell, p. 2rj. 

And 1 pray you Udl tho ladjr . . . that otves It that I 
will direct my life to honour this glove with serving her. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 
This Is no mortal business, nor no sound 
'I'bitt the earth owes. Shak., I’empest, 1. 2. 407. 

2t. To be bound (to do something); be iindor 
obligation ; ought: followed by an object infini- 
tive. 

Ye owen to ercyne and bowc yonre lierte to take the pn- 
oicnce of oiire Lord Jhcsu (!rist. 

Chaucer, Tale of Meliboiis. 
And that same kirk gert scho make 
IJorlosIy for that oros sake, 

For men suld hald that haly tre 
In hoiiorc als it aw to be. 

Holy Rood (E. E. 'I*. 8.), p. 128. 
Therby may wo knowe that I w/v to liuiio Bomu by heri- 
tage as 1 liuuc Bretnigne. Merlin (E. K. T. 8.X ill. 042. 
'Ilian ne sommo of yow for water oiee to goo. 

Babees Book (K. K. *1'. 8.), p. 8. 

3. To be indebted for; be or feel bound or un- 
der obligation for; of a debt, to be under ob- 
ligation to iiay; followed by to, it often indi- 
cates origin or cause: as, to owe a thousand 
dollars; to owe some one a grudge; to owe suc- 
cess to family influence. 

“How?” luatii allc the comune, “consailest thou ous to 
3elde 

Al that we otcen cny wyght er we go to housele?” 

Piers Plowman (C), xxii. ;i»4. 
Host. He . . . said this other day you OMiy/if him a thou- 
sjind pound. 

Prince. Sirrah, do I owe you a thousand pound? 

Shak., 1 Hen. JtV., iii. 3. I.'i2. 
'riie irijurh's I receiv’d, I must confess. 

Made me forget the love I mo'd this country. 

Fletcher, Double MaiTlage, v. 8. 
Christian charity and boneflcence Is a debt which we owe 
to our kings, as well os to tho meanest of thoir subjects. 

Bp. AHerbury, Sermons, I. viii. 
'Tlie debtor owes bis liberty to bis neighliour, os much as 
the nuirderer does his life Ut Ids prince. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 82. 
I have no debt but the debt of Nature, and I want but 
patience of her, and I will pay her every faithlng I owe her. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vil. 7. 
He says but little, and Oiat little said 
Owes all its weight, like loaded dice, to lead. 

Cotvper, (.kinversation, 1. 302. 
To owe one a In baryest. see harvest 
II. in fra ns. To be iu debt; continue to be in 
debt. 


A flg for owe, a fig for woe! 

Xf I can't pay. why, X can 9W9* 

J. Beywood, Be Merry, lUendi. 
A grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but still pays. 

mton, V. L., iv, 56. 


To be owing, to be due, as a debt ; also^ to be due^ ascrlb- 
able, or Imputable. 

For strength of nature In youth nasseth over many ex- 
oesBos which are owing a man till his age. 

Bacon, Kegimen of Health. 


Your Happiness is owing to your Constancy and Merit. 

Steele, Couscious Lovers, v. 1. 
Such false Impressions are owing to the abandoned writ- 
ings of men of wit. Stede, Spectator. No. 6. 


owe^t (6). v. t, [A var. of own"^, by confusion 
with To own; acknowledge; confess. 

You have charged me with bullockliig.you Into owing 
the truth ; it is very likely, an *t please your worship, that 
I should bullock him ; I have marks oiiow about my body 
to show of his cruelty to me. 

Fielding, Tom Jones, ii. 6, {Davies:, 

OWeltyf (d'el-ti), n. [ME. ^owelty, < OF. o€lU\ 
oeltct, uelte, ovelleic, eiwalitcit, ivelte, etc., othei 
forms of eqaltc, equaUtc, etc., equality: set 
equality.'] Equality; in law, a kind of equality 
of service in subordinate tenures. Wharton, 
Also ovcalty, owelty of exchange, owel- 

ty of partition, that which is required to be given bj 
him who receives the greater value to him who rcccivei 
the less, to compensate foi the inequality. 

Owenia (o-e'ni-a), 11 . [NL., named in all senses 
after Richard ihven.] 1. A genus of trees oi 
the polypotalous order Meliacecn «ud the trib( 
Trichiliew, characterized by the short style, ex- 
sorted anthers, throe- (iu one species twelve-' 
celled ovary, and drupaceous fruit. Tliere aro i 
species, all Australian. 'I’hey are smooth trees, coverei 
with gummy particles. They bear pinnate leaves, axillar; 
panioloH of small greenish flowers, and acid edible fruit. 0 
cerasifera and 0. venosa are in Queensland called respcc 
lively sweet and sour 2 flum. Both have hard wood, that o 
tho latter highly colored and veiy stimig, used in cabinet 
making and whcolwrightM* work. 0. venosa is called tiUip 
wood. 

2. A genus of saccate ctonophorans of the fam 
\\y Mcrfcitsiidat — 3. A genus of marine anne 
lills of the family Chjmenidm. Also called Am 
mocharcs. 

Owenite (6'eii-it),??. [< Owen (see def.) 4- 4tc^. 
A follower of Robert Owen (1771 -1858), a Brit 
ish reformer, and the fatht^r of English social 
ism, who advocated the fomuilion of socia 
communities. 

owennet. An Old English form of own. 

ower^ (d'i^r), w. [< ME. owere; < owti^ 4- -crl. 
If. One who possesses; an owner. 

Tho great Oicer of Heaiion. 

Bp. Hall, Sermon at Exeter, Aug., 16.8; 


2, One who owes or is in debt. 


They are not, sir, worst owers that do pay 
Debts when they can. 

B. Jonson. Underwoods, xxxii 

OWer*-^ (ou'6r), prep, and adv. An obsolete o 
dialectal (Scotch) form of over, 
owerby ( on't^r-bi ) , adv . A Scotch f onn of overbid 
owerloup (our'loup), w. 1. The act of leapirii 
over a temee or other obsti*uetion.--2. An ot 
easioiml trespass of cattle, — 3. The stream 
iiilo at the cnaiigo of the moon. [Scotch i 
all uses.] 

OWheref, adv. [ME., also oughwherc, owghwhtre 
< AS. d/iicfrr, any where, < n, ever, a genoralizin 
prefix, 4- where: see n^crc.] Anywhere 
And if thou so a wastour owher, y the© pray, 

His felowschip fayn y woldo that thou left. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 8! 

OwP (oul), n. [< ME. owle, oule, ule, < AS. ulez. 
I), uilzz: MLG. iikj LG. iile = OHG. uwila, ulr 
huwcla, hinwela, MHG. iuwel, tale, huwel, hiuwe 
G. euU =Icol. ugla = Sw. vgglaz= Dan. ugk, a 
owl; cf. OHG. huwo, M HG. huwe, uwe, an owl ; I 
huettc, an owl; L. nlula, an owl, Hind, huhu, a 
owl, also a dove; all prob. orig. based on an im 
tation of the bird’s cry, and thus remotely r( 
lated to howl.] 1 . A raptorial nocturnal bird c 
prey of the family Strigida\ Owls constitute a higl 
ly inonomorphic group, tho suborder Skiges of the ord< 
Raptores. With few exceptions, they are of distinctive 
nocturnal habits and a peculiar physiognomy produced I 
tho great size and breadth of the head' and the shortent 
face with largo eyes looking forward and usually set in 
facial rutf or disk of moditled feathers, which hide the bai 
of the hill. M any owls have also “ horns ” (that is, ear-tuft 
or plumicorns. The bill is limiked, but uever toothed, an 
the nostrils open at tho edge of the cere, not in it. Tf 
plumage is very soft and blended, without aftorshafts, an 
the flight is noiseless. 'The talons are largo, sharp, an 
hooked 08 in other birds of prey : the outer toe is versi 
tile; and the feet are usually feathered to tho claws. (S« 
cut under brodfcate.) *I'hore arc many anatomical charai 
ters. (8ee Striges.) Owls are among the most nearly coi 
mopolitan of birds. They feed entirely upon animal sul 
stances, and capture their prey olivet small quadruper 
and birds, various reptiles, flnies. and insects. They It 
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from three to lix white eme of labipherloAl ihape. There 
are about 200 epeolee, asMgned to ■omo 60 modem genera, 
and now usually oonaldered aa oonstituting 2 famllieB, Alu- 
eovidm and Smgid<B,Qir ham-owls and other owls. See 
outs under bam-owl, Bubo, Qlawidium, hawk-otvl, NyeUda, 
OtU8, mow-(nd, and Strix. 

The oule eek that of dethe the bode bryngeth. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 343. 

The owl shriek’d at thy birth an evil sign. 

Shak., 3 ilen. VI., v. G. 44. 

And euen this did Adam scoko, if (lod had not brought 
him out of his Owles nest. Purchae, Pilgrimage, p. 26. 

2 . A variety of the domestic pigeon : so called 
from its owl-like physiognomy. The head is round, 
and the beak very short There are several strains of 
owls, known as English, African, and Chinese. All run in 
various colors. 

The are African, English, and C^hineso. The Afri- 
can is at home in J'unis, whence many thousands have 
been sent to England, and of which scarcely dozens re- 
main. The bird is the smallest of the family, and so deli- 
cate that its term of life out of African air is very limited. 
The English owl is fair in size, with eye round and promt 
nent> the dewlap well developed, and the frill extending 
to the lower point of the breast In the ('liinese this frill- 
feathering is excessive, even extending up about the throat 
to the eyes. Th(‘ Century^ XXXII. 107. 

3. A person whoso pleasure or business it is 
to be up or about much at night. [<"olloq.]_ An 
owl In an Ivy-buaht, a stupid, blundering fellow. 

Lord Sp. Prithee, how did the fool look? 

Cd. Look ! egad, he look’d for all the world like an 
oud, in an ivy bush. Suift, Polite Conversation, i. 

Burrowing owl, a small owl which burrows in the ground 
in many parts of North and South America and the West 
Indies, the Speotyio cuuicularia and its varieties. It is i) 


OWlet^f (ou'16r), w. One guilty of the offense 
of owling; a smuggler, especially of wool. 

To gibbets and gallows your otUers advance, 

That, that ’s the sure way to mortify France, 

For Monsieur our nation will always be gulling, 

While you take such care to supply him with woollen. 

3’ot/i Brown, Works, I. 134. {Davies.) 

owler^t (ou'lfer), w. [A <lial. var. of ald€r^.'\ An 

V. E] 




Spulcrwiirt Owict-iitoth (Protiettut 
Jla rtmt'iiui )• 


Uurrowing Owl {Speotyto cunuuiarta). 


or 10 inches long; grayish-brown, profusely spotted with 
white; with the head smooth, wltluiut pluniiconis; the 
facial disk incomplete ; and with the eai'-parts small and 



Nest of Hurrowinjf Owl {Sfifofvfo rn/rtcH/nria). 

not operculatc, and the legs long and partly bare. This is 
the owl well known on the western prairies in conneetion 
with the prairie-dogs, in the deserted burrows of wbioh it 
makes its nest, and on the pampas of Huuth America in 
similar relations with the viscachas. There is a colony in 
Florida, and there ai‘e several in the West Indies. These 
owls are diniiiaJ, and feed upon insects and small maiiinials 
and reptiles. See Speotyto. —Gray OWl,one of sundry owls 
of a gray color. One bf the species to which the name ap- 
plies is the common European Strix stridula. The great 
gray owl of North America Is Strix Hnerea, or Surnium H- 
Tureum, one of the largest and most boreal species of the 
fanitly.— Hissing OWl, the barn-owl, Strix flammea or 
Al-mo Jlammeus. Homed OWl, bom-OWl, 

any owl with horns In the shape of plum icorns or feathery 
egrets on the head ; an oared owl ; a cat-owl. 'rhere arc 
many species, of such genera as Otun or Asia, Scops, Bubo, 
etc. The great horned owl of Europe is Bidio mariuMis; 
that of America is B. tdryinianus. See cut under Bubo.— 
Long-eared OWL see long-eared and OfMS.— Short- 
eared owL See 8hort-eared.---To bring or send owls 
to Athens, to perform unnecessary labor ; carry coals to 
Newcastle^; take a commodity whore it already abounds. 
A small brown owl (probably Scops giu) is especially coni- 
in«)n on the Acropolis and about Atlmns, ami was hence 
taken as the emblem of the city, and of its patron goddess, 
Athene or Balias (Minerva). 

OWU (oul), r. i. [< oMj/l, 7t.] To carry oii a con- 
traband or unlawful trade at night or in secrecy ; 
skulk about with contraband goods; smuggle; 
Gspocially, to carry wool or sheep out of the 
country, at one time an offense at Jaw. [Eng.] 

0Wl2 w. A dialectal form of wool. 

OWl-DUtterfly (ourbut'’'6r-fli), V. A very large 
Houth American n 3 rmphalid butterfly, Califjo 
eurylochtis, attaining an expanse of nine inches : 
80 called because the wings when folded at 
rest present at the base of the second series a 
pair of large oc^li likened to owls^ eyes. See 
cut under ocelUm. 
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He advises that you plant willows or owlers. 

I. Walton, Coinplote Angl^, p. 108. 

owlery (ou'l6r.i), w. ; pi. owlrrics (-iz). [< own 
+ 1. An abode or haunt of owls. Jmjt. 

Dirt. — 2. An owlish or owl-like cliaracter or 
habit. 

Man is by birth somcwliat of an owl. J»erhapB, too, of 
all the ouderiss that ever poHsoshcd him, the im^st owlish, 
if wc consider it, is that of your uetually existing Motive- 
Millwrights. Carlyle, Sarttu* llosartus, p. Ifi'i. 

owlet (ou'let), n. [Also liowlcf, q. v. ; < own + 
-ef.] 1. An owl; ahowlet. 

Aa faulcon fares to biissarde’s flight, 

As egles eyes to owlatts sjghte. 

Puttenham, Partheniudes, xvi. 
2. A young owl; a liltlc owl. — 3. Same as ow- 
leUtnoth. 

owlet-moth (ou'lot-molli), n. Olio of various 
iioctuid moths, so called from their nocturnal 
habits and 
soft flu fly a])- 
pearance. The 
spiderwort ow- 
let-moth, Prode- 
nia jlaviinedia, 
is a well-known 
species, whose 
larva feeds tm 
many different 
plants and re- 
semble-* a cut- 
worm in hiibiU. 

Hoc also cut un- 
der Prodenia 

owl-eyed ( oul'id ), a. Having (‘vos like an owl’s ; 

seeing best in the night, 
owl-faced (ourfast), a. Having a face like an 
owl’s. 

Owlglassf, ti. [Also Owlr(flass,IJov'lcf/lnss, Hoi- 
hfflass, etc.; also tHvlspirglr; < Ml). VtjtrHpUjrl, 
I'Ulcspieghrl (0. Tyll ICnlru.simprt), Owlglass, 
< uylr, id, I), vil, Ci. rnir, owl, 4* spugdi < L. 
ftprcidnm, looking-glass: sc‘e sprrnfnm.'] The 
name of the hero of n popular (ierman talc 
translated into English at the end of the six- 
teenth eentury. lie is nqu’esenti'd as practis- 
ingall manner of jiranks niid having ill sorts 
of comical adventures. 

Hide on my best Invention like nn assc, 

't’o the ainazcinent of each ihvhglasse ; 

Till then fare well (if thou caiist got g(»od fare). 
Content’s a feast, alttioiigh the feast bo bare 

Taylor, Wt)rkes (HJHt)). {Mares ) 
I. Or what do you think 
Of Oui ylass instead of him? 

2. No, him 

1 have no mind t«). 

1. O, but Vloii-spieglo 
Were such a name. 

li.Jomon, Masque of Fortune, vi. ItXX 

OWl-piat fournal ), ?/. A noctuiforin gnat of tlie 
family J*sychodi<l{$. 

owl-head (ouriied), n. Tin* black-bellied ))lo- 
\er, Sguatarola hrirritro. TrnmhnU. [New Jer- 

owlingt (ouMing), n. [ Verbal n. of ote/l, r.] The 
offense of carrying mooI or .sheep out of the 
country, formerly puijislie<l by line or banish- 
ment. 

owlish (oiVlisb), o- [< + dsjn.'] 1. Owl- 

like; resembling an owl or some one of its 
features. 

Whose Oldish eyes are dazled with the brightnesse of 
this light. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 2. 

2. Having an nppenramM- of preternatural grav- 
ity and wistloin. — 3. Stupid; tlull; fat-witt(*d. 
OWlishneSB (ou'lish-nes), //. The nature or 
character of an owl: stuphUty, as that of an 
owl when daz«*d by tln^ light. 
OWlism(ou'lizm), //. f < •+• -/.vw.] An owlish 

or preying disposition or habit. 

Their ( lawyers’ viilturisins, to an lncredlbl(‘ ex- 
tent, will disaiipcar by ami by ; their heroisms tniJy re- 
maining. O/rMe, Hast and Present, ii. J7. 

owl-light (oul'Iit ), n. Olimmering or impiu fect 
light; twilight. 

I do not like his visits ; eoninmnly 

He comes by owl-light; Imtli the time and manner 

Is suspicious ; I dt> not like it. 

Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, ii 2. 

owl-monkey (oul'mung'’'ki), w, A iiight-a]) 0 . 
owl-moth (oul'nihth), n. A moth, Tlnfsamo 
agrippmn. It is probably the lai-gest motli known, mca- 


suring nearly a foot from tin to tip of wings. It is a native 
of BrasU, and is so called from its color and from the re- 
semblance of the hind wings to the head of an owl. 

owl-parrot (oul'par'’'qt), n. The kakapo, Stri- 
gopH habroptilus: so called from its owlish as- 



Owl-parrot ( Strtjirops habroptilus^ 


pect and nocturnal i>redatory habits. It is a 
native of New Zealand. Also called inght-par- 
rot. See htkapo, 

Owlspieglef, n. Same as Owlglass. 

Thou slioiild’st have given her a nindge-owl, and then 
'Thou'dst made a present o’ thyself, Owlsjdeyle. 

B. Jonsou, Sad Shepherd, ii. 1. 

owl-swallow ( oul 'swol ''o) , n . A goatsucker or 
night - jar of the family Dodargidtr. 
owl-train (ourtnln), n. A railroad-train run- 
ning during tlic night. [U. S.] 

OWly (ou'li), a. [< own -f -//i. I Seeing no bet- 
ter than an owl by day; ])iirblind; bhuir-fiyed. 

As Heomes to Henson's siii-lileard Owlie sight. 
Sylvester, tr. of lJu Hartas’s \\ ocks, ii.. The Imposture. 

OWly-eyedt (ou'li-id). a. Same as ownryrd. 

Their wicked mimls blind to the light of vertue, and 
owl g eyed in lln- night of wickedncHHc. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, Hi. 

OWn^ o. [=r Sc. am, awru ; < ME. own, 

owrn, awrn, aghrn, a^rn, on, owe, < AS. dgrn =? 
OS. egan = OFrics. egfen, ('gen, ein, am = MD. 
cghrn, rvghrn, J). vug n = vgvn, LU. vgen 

= OlKi. rtgan, MHO. O. ritfen = Ic(*l. eiginn 
= Sw. Han. rgrn ^zOuih.^najans, own (cf. aigiv, 
n., property), lit. ‘ p<»'‘8p88p<1j’ <>rig. ]>p. of dgan, 
etc., owe: see owrK] 1. iMopcrly or exclu- 
sively belonging to one’s self or itself ; jicrtaiii- 
ing ti) or charactt‘ristic of the subject, )>crsou or 
thing; jieculiar; proper; (‘xclnsive; )>articular; 
individual; jirivate: used afttu* a iiossessive, 
emphasizing the possession: as, to buy a thing 
with one’s own money; to si'O a thing with one’s 
own eyes ; In* was beaten at his own game ; luiml 
your own business. 

(lod wnui'ip. It and wrol lilt with bis on fynger, 

And iokc it Moyses vpon the mount idle iiicii to lore. 

Piers Plomnan (B), xi. 16.3. 
He sett them by hys awne syUc, 

Vp at the liy;'i»! dese. 

The Horn of King Arthur (tUiild’s llallr«lK, I. 2li). 

T«> thine own self be (rue, 

And it must follow, us (be night the day, 

'I’hou caiist not then be false (o any man, 

Shak , 11 am let, i. 3. 78. 

PortiuR, behtdd (by brolher, and ri'meinber 
Thy life IS not thy own, when Home deimimls It. 

Addison, Cat«», iv. 4, 

And Jove’s own (IninderH foll«»w Mars’s drums. 

PojH\ imneiad, iv. 68. 

Beneath li(*r fjdheTs roof, alone 

She seemed (o Iivt* , h« r (iioiiglds her onm ; 

Herself her fnen delight. Wordsworth, Hiith. 

Our'own sun belongs b» the (lass of yellow stars, prol»- 
ttbly somewhat past maturity Tait, Light, § 328. 

|In this sense on-n is often iiw'O t Iliptieally. the noun which 
it is to b«’ regarded »s(piu)itying being omitted ; as, to hold 
one’s own (that i.s, one’s own ground, or one's own cause); 
H man can do as he lik«‘s with Ids men (that is, his own 
pioperty, iiosse.shion.s, goods, e.tc.). 

Ileeame unto Ins own [possession sj, and hism/'W, (peoplel 
re« i‘ivcd him not. .lolin i. 11. 

My htnd\ is to render every man his oini, and to coii- 
taiiMuysell willnn the limits of n gentleman. 

Bean and Ft., Honest Man’s Fortune, ii. 2. 

These p(»oi cantoners could not enjoy llieir on’/i in quiet. 

Bji. Uaeket, Abj). Williams, 1. 67. 
Tlie Clip, the cup Itsidf, from vliich oui Lord 
Drank at the last sad supiiei with his own. 

Tennyson, Holy tlraiLj 

|Th( snpeihitive is sometimes used 

My bride to be. my evermore di liglit, 

My own heart’s heart, and oiniesf owui, farewell. 

Tennyson, idaiid, xviil. 8.1 

2. Actual: used without a jio.sscssive, with to 
insttuid before the iiossessor: as, own brotlicr 
to some one. 
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My lady Claytone, who, never having had any child of 
her own, grew to make bo much of me as 11 she had been 
on twn mother to me. 

AvJtoMography 0 / Lady Warwick, p. 2. {Narcs.) 

**Own brother, sir,” obsei-ves Dnrdles, ... “to Teter 
the Wild Boy ! ’’ Dickens, Edwin Drood, v. 

Of one*8 own motion, of spontaneouB impulse ; at one’s 
own suggestion; of one's own accord; spontaneously.— 
The ownt, its own. 

The bodle whereof was afflicted on the East by the Per- 
sians, on the West by the Oothes and other Barbarians, 
and fretted within the ovme bowels by intestine reliellions. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 24(i. 
To be one's own man. (at) To be in one’s right senses or 
nonual state of mind. 

Kerdinand, her brother, found a wife 

Where he himself was lost, I’l'ospero his dukedom 

In a poor Isle, and all of ns ourselves 

When no man wan his own, Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 21S. 

Which so out his heart, to see a woman his confusion, 
that hee was never his ovme man afterward. 

Dekker, Strange Horae lluce (1018). (Nares.) 

(6) To be free to control one’s own time.— To hold one’s 
own. Hee def. 1, and fwldi. 

OWn^ (on), V, t. [< MK. oinictt, ohmm, o^nien^ 
ahnien^ agnien, < AS. dffnianj dhnian, have as 
one’s own, own, possesH, claim as one’s own, 
appropriate to oneself, = OIKr. ciginen, MHG. 
eigenertf eignen, G. eignvn = Iccl. eigna = Sw. 
egna = Dan. egtiCy he proper, bo becoming, be- 
seem ; from the a<ij. : see own^f To have or 
hold as one’s own; possess; hold or possess 
rightfully or legally ; have and enjoy the right 
of property in ; in a general sense, to have : as, to 
own a large estate, or a j)art interest in a ship. 
Mnt Afric owns a serpent 1 abhor 
More than thy fame and envy. 

S/iak., Cot., 1. 8. 8. 

But none of them owns the landscape. 

Emerson, Nature, p. 11. 
» 83 m. Hold, Ocevpy, oXg, possess. 

OWII^ (on), V. [In the present form due to con- 
fusion with t\ (being formerly also some- 
times owe (see onw'^), by further confusion with 
owc^); < ME, unneuf < A8. unnan = 08. unnarif 
fliunna7iss()liG. unnan ^ giunnan, MHG. gmineUf 
gunnetiy give, G. gmnen = loel. unna =r Sw. i/w- 
na =: 1 >an . unde^ ^ant ; a preterit-present verb, 
the present, orig. pret., being A8. aw, on (=08. 
an = MHG. aw, ow, etc.), nl. unnoji, weak pret. 

etc.] I. trann. If. To grant; give. 

Ood hunne [read unne\ him ethemodus [welbdisposedj bun, 
And sende me min cliildre agon. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. 8.), 1, 2219. 

He on the [theoj muchele more. 

Proverbs of A If red, 1. 241 . 

2. To admit; concede; acknowledge; a8,too«’w 
a fault; to oxen the force of a statement. 

*'Ich an wel,” ewath the nigte gale, 

“Ah [hutl, wranne, nawt for thlre tale." 

Owl and NiytUingale, 1. 17.89. 

Her. ’Tis a saying, sir, not due to me. 

Leon. You will not own it. 

Shak., W. T., III. 2. 00. 

But, for singing, among other things, wo got Mrs. Cole- 
man to sing part of the Opera, though she would not 01 m 
she did get any of it without book in order to the stage. 

Pepys, Jllary, II. 819. 

He mms himself deterred from suicide by the thoughts 
of what may fedlow death. Goldsmith, Metaphors. 

I own tlte soft impeachment. Sheridan, Rivals, v. 8. 
Let eacii side own its fault and make amends I 

JiromUny, Ring and ]hK)k, I. 87. 
In the long sigh that sets our spirit free, 

We own tile love that culls us hack to Tliee ! 

O. W. Holmes, Dediuutiun of ilie Blttstleld Cemetery. 

3. To recognize ; acknowledge : as, to own one 
as a son. 

How shall X otvn thee? shall this tongue of mine 
E’er call thee daughter mure? 

Beau, and FI., Philoster, v. 5. 

The Scripture owives no such order, no sucii fuiiution in 
tlio Chureii. Milton, Eikunuklastes, xxiv. 

I went with ittund kiss'd his Maeos hand, who was pleas'd 
ioo-Muiine mure particularly by calling mo his old aciiuulii- 
tance. Evelyn, Diary, Juno 8U, KMK). 

To own up, to confess fully and unreservedly ; make a 
“clean breast " of a matter : usually implying confession 
us the result of pressure or when brought to bay. [(^ollocj. ] 
2. Admit, Con^t 1 'ss, Vic. Seo acktwwledfff. 

II. intrans. To confess : with to : as, to oirn 
to a fault. [Colhxi.] 

May did not oivn to tlie possession of the bond. 

Mrs. Crowe, 

owndt, W. 8ame as ound'l. 
owner (d'n^r), n. [< ME. ownere, osenere (= 
D. eigenaar = G. eigner)] < own^ 4* -crl.] One 
who owns; the rightful pro])riotor; one who 
has the legal or rightful title, whether he is the 

E ossessor or not; in a general sense, one who 
as or possesses, when used alone it does not neccs- 
aarlly imply exclusive or absolute ownership. One who 
holds subject to a mortgage, or otherwise has only a qual- 
ified fee, Is generally termed owner if he has a right to 
possession. 


Zuyeh [such— f. e., theft] Is the lenne ... of ham of 
religion thet bveth o^eneres, nor hi behoteth to libbe 
wylthj-oute osiilnge. Ayenb(Ucflnwut{K. E. T. 8.), p. 37. 
That love is merchandised whose rich esteeming 
The owner's tongue doth publish every where. 

Shak., Sonnets, cii. 

With no Owner Beauty long will stay, 

Fpon the Wings of Time borne swift away. 

Prior, Celia to Damon. 
Abutting owner. Sec a&uf.—Beneflolal owner, see 
Dominant owner. Hee dominant tenement., 
under domiViaaf.— Equitable owner, an owner having 
only an equitable estate. 

ownerless (o'nfer- les), a, [< onmer + -Zeif#.] 
Having no owner; as, ownerless dogs. 

OWner^p (o'n^r-ship), n, [< owxxer + ^ship.'] 
The state of being an owner; the right by 
which a thing belong specifically to some 
person or body ; propnotorship ; possession as 
an owner or proprietor. See owner. 

The party entitled may make a formal, but peaceable 
entry thereon, declaring that thereliy he takes possession ; 
which notorious act of ownership is emiivalent to a fendal 
investiture by the lord. BlaMStone, Com., III. x. 

No absolute oumership of land is recognized by our law- 
books except in the crown. t\ PoUock, Land Laws, p. 12. 
Bonitarian ownerabip. See bonUarian. 

own-form (on'fdrm), a. In hot., belonging to a 
jdant having stamens of a length correspond- 
ing with the style of the plant to be fertilized ; 
a term applied by Darwin to pollen used 
in cross-fertilizing dimorphic anti trimorphic 
flowers. 

I have invariably employed pollen from a distinct plant 
of the same form for the illegitimate unions of all the 
snecies: and therefore It may be observed that I have used 
the term oivn-form pollen in speaking of such unions. 

Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 24. 

ownness (on'nos), n. [< ownX, a., -h J The 
(|iiality of being peculiar to one’s self. 

Napoleon, . . . with his oumness of impulse and in- 
sight, with nis mystery and strength, in a word, witii liis 
originality (if wo will understand that), reaches down into 
the l egion of the perennial and primeval. 

Carlyle, Misc., IV. 198. 

own-root (on'rflt), a. In hort,, grown upon its 
own root, without grafting or budding : applied 
to many plants, as roses. 

OWSef, n. An obsolete form of ooze. 

owsellt, w. obscure ; cf. owse, ooz€.'\ A 

slough ; a quagmire. 

1 am verily perswaded that neither the touch of con- 
science. nor Uie sense and seeing of any religion, over 
drewe these into that damnable and uiitwlneablo traino 
and oioseU of perdition. J. Melton, Sixofold Politician. 

OWSen (ou'sii), n.td, A dialectal form of oxen. 
[8cotch and Nortn. Eng.] 

Twenty white owsen, my gude lord, 

If you’ll grant Hughle the Craeme to me. 

Huyhie the Graepie (Child’s Ballads, VI. r>0). 

An’ oumn frae the fuiTow’d field 
Return sae dowf an’ weary, O. 

Burns, My Ain Kind Dearie, O. 

OWtt, OWtet, adxJ. Obsolete spellings of out. 

OX (oks), w.; pi. oxen (ok'sn), [< ME. oxe (pi. 
oxcn),<. A 8. oxa (pi. oxaxi) = (^8. *ohso = OFries. 
oxa = MJ>. osse, D, os = MLG. LG. osse = OllG. 
oh so, MH(i. ohsc, G. ochse, ochs=zlco\. oxi, xu'i = 
8w. Dan. ofl;€=Goth. auhsa, axihsns, an ox ; an old 
Aryan word, like cow and stetr, though not, like 
these, found in Gr. and L.; = W. ych, an ox, 
= 8kt. ukshan, an ox, bull ; referred by some, 
as ‘impregnator,’ to 8kt. xjksh, 8i)riiikle; by 
others to 8kt. -/ xilcsh, increase, wax, = E. wax^, 
(j. V. The uoiiu ox, plural oxen, is notable 
as being the only one still having in familiar 
use the old plural in -ca (A8. -an), the plurals 
eyne, hosen, and jtensen, though of A8. origin, 
being obs. or archaic, and miUlren, hrethren, 
Icine, and shoon, in which the plural in -en (-/?, 
-we) appears first in ME., being all (except chil- 
drexi) archaic, or at least (as brethren) confined 
to a limited and non- vernacular use.] 1, The 
adult male of the domestic Bos taurus, known 



in the natural state as a hull, whose female is i 
cow, and whose young is a calf; in a wide 
sense, an animal of the family Bovida and sub 
family Bocinat or Ovihovinte; a bovine. The ae^ 
eral animals of this kind have each of them specific dei 
ignations, as buffalo, bison, aurochs, tebu, musk-ox, etc, 
the word Is commonly I'estricted to the varieties of Bi 
taurus, the common ox, which is one of the most valuabl 
of domestic animals. Its fiesh is the principal article c 
animal food, and there is scai'cely any pait of the animf 
that is not useful to mankind : the skin, the horns, th 
hones, the blood, the hair, and the refuse of all these, hav 
their separate uses. Having been specially domesticate 
by man from a stock which it is probably impossible t 
trace, the result has been the formation of veiy man 
breeds, races, or permanent varieties, some of w'hlch ai 
valued for their flesh and hides, some for the richness an 
abundance of their milk, while others ore in great reput 
for both beef and milk. Among the first class may I 
mentioned the Durham or sliortliorn, the polled Abei 
deon or Angus, and the West Highland or kyloe. Amon 
the most celebrated for dairy purposes are the Jersej 
Uuemsey, Uolsteiii-Frieslan, Ayrshire, and Suffolk dui 
For the purposes both of the dairy-farmer and of th 
giiuder, the Hereford and a cross between a shorthorn an 
an Ayrshire are much fancied. The ox is used in man 
parts of the world as a beast of draft. The “ wild ox," no’ 
surviving in only a few parks, as at <;hillingham i’ark i 
Northumberland, and at Cadzow Forest in Lanarkshin 
seems, wliatever its origin, to have been formerly an iuhab 
taut of many forest-districts in (Ireat Britain, particular! 
in the north of England and tlie soutli of Scotland. 

2. lu a restricted sense, the castrated male c 
Bos taux'm, at least 4 years old aud full-grow 
or nearly so. (See steer.) Such animals ar 

most used as draft-animals and for beef Oall 

ox, the sanga, a kind of ox found In the Galla countn 
Hamitton Indian ox, the bruliminy bull.— T 

have the hlack ox tread on one’s foott, to know wbi 
sorrow or adversity is. 

When the blacke crowe's foote shall appeare in the 
elo, or the black oxe tread on their foote — who will lik 
them in their age who liked none in their youth? 

Lyly, Euphues aud his England, p. ' 

ox-acid (oks'as^id), n. Same as oxifaeid. 

OXalamide (ok-sal'a-mid or -mid), xl. [< oxaUx 
-b arnide.^ Same as oxamide. 

oxalate (ok'sn-lat), n. [< oxal-ic + -ate^.'] I 
chem., a salt foraied by a combination of oxali 
acid with a base : as, potassium oxalate. 
oxalemia, oxalsemia (ok-sa-le'mi-fi), n. [NL 
< oxal-ic. + Gr. a)fia, blood.] Excess of oxali 
acid or oxalates in the blood, 
oxalic (ok-sal'ik), a. [< NL. oxalicxis, < 1 
oxalis, < Gr. b^aXuj, sorrel; see OxaUs,"] Of <i 
pertaining to sorrel Oxalic acid, (COOHls, tl 
acid of sorrel, first discovered in the Juice of the Oral 
AceUmlla, It is widely distributed in the vegetable kini 
doin in the form of potassium, sodium, and c^cium salt 
and is made artificially by heating sawdust with a mi: 
turo of caustic potash and soda. It forms white crystal 
is readily soluble in water and alcohol, has an inteiisel 
acid taste, and is violently poisonous. It is often sol 
under the erroneous name of salt of lemons. Oxalic acl 
is used largely in calicojjrinting, dyeing, and the hlcaci 
ing of fiax and straw.— OxaliC-acid dlatheslB, the coi 
dltion of the system when there is marked oxalemia. 

OxalidaceaB (ok-sal-i-da'sc-c), 71. pi. [NT 
(Lindley, 184.^), < Oxalis (-iV/-) + -/uw.] 8am 
as (txalideo!, regarded by Lindley as an onler. 

OxalideSB (ok-sa-lid'e-e), w. pi. [NL. (A. P. d 
Candolle, 1824)j < Oxalis (-fd-) + -ea'.] A trih 
of plants of the polypetal ous order (hraniacee 
the geranium family, distinguished by the re^ 
ular flowers, imbricate sepals, and capital 
stigmas, it includes five genera, of which Oxalis is ti 
type. They arc herbs or trees, usually with coraimur 
loaves and ten stamens. 


Oxalis (ok'sa-lis), n. [Nl j. (Linneous, 1737), < 1 
oxalis, < Gr. b^aXtr, sorrel, also sour wine, 
ofi'C, sharp, pun- 

f ent, acid, sour.] 

. A genus of orna- 
mental plants, type 
of the tribe Oxa- 
lidew of the order 
Geraniacecr. it is 
characterized by the 
ten perfect stamens, 
five distinct styles, and 
five-lobed locniicidal 
pod with ton persistent 
valves. There arc about 
205 species, mostly of 
South Africa and South 
America, with one or 
two widely scattered 
throughout the trop- 
ics, and three or four 
throughout the tem- 
perate zones. They 
produce short stems 
with alternate leaves, 
or more commonly rad- 
ical leaves from a fleshy 
rootstock or bulb. The 
characteristic loaves 
are of three radiating 
inversely heart-shaped thesumens. 
leaflets ; others are pin- ^ 

nate or undivided. The flowers are yfllow, pink, or whit 
usually in long-stalked umbels, with additional minul 



Flowering Plant of Oxatis violact 
I wood-sorrel), a, pistil with some 



Ozallf 

apetalom flowers oloee-fertiliaed In the bud. Several 
Bpeoles yield edible tubera. 0. Deppei of Mexico, with 
four leaflets and red flowers, has fusiform edible roots. 
Several exotic species are important to the conservatory. 
Oertdn jflnnate-leafed species exhibit irritability. See 
cut under obcordale. 

2. [^. c.] A plant of this genus, 
ozalltfl (ok'sa-lit), w. [< oxal4c + Bame 

as humboldtinc, 

ozaluria (ok-sa-lu'ri-jl), M. [NL., < oxaUc + 
Gr. oipov, urine.] In pathoh^ tlie presence of 
crystallized oxalate of limo in the urine in con- 
siderable amount. 

oxaluric (ok-sa-lu'rik), a. [< oxalAc + uric,'] 
Derived from "urea and oxalic acid.— oxaJuric 
acid, an acid (CJ 3 H 4 N 204 ) produced by the decumpoBition 
of parabanlc acid. It is a white or slightly yellow ciystal- 
line powder of an add taste. It forms salts with the alkalis 
and alkaline earths. 

oxaM. oxalyle (ok'«a-lil), n, [< oxal-ic + 
-?/?.] In ehem^y the hypothetical radical of ox- 
alic acid, CoO.j. 

oxaxnate (ok'sa-mat), w. [< oxam-ic + -«/«!.] 
In chem., a salt" of oxamic acid. 

OXaiuic (ok-sam'ik), a, [< ox(aUv) + am(ine) 
+ -ic.] Produced from acid ammonium oxa- 
late by dehydration or the elimination of water, 
and in other ways: noting the monobasic acid 
so produced (C 20 q.NH 2011 ). 

OXamide (ok-sam^d or -id), n. [< ox(alic) + 
amide,'] A white substance (02^2(NH^)o), in- 
soluble in water, produced by the distillation 
of neutral ammonium oxalate, whence its name. 
Also called oxalamide, 

ox-antelope (oks'an^te-ldp), n, A bubalino 
antelope, as the oryx. Bee reem. Num. xxiii. 22 
(revised version, margin), 
ox-balm (oks'ham), n, Bame as harse-halm. 
OXberry (oks'ber^^i), n. The black bryony. Bee 
bryony, [Prov. Eng.] 

ox-bird (oks'b^rd), n. 1. An oxbiter or ox- 
pecker; an African bird of the family Hupha- 
giddi (which see). — 2. A weaver-bird, Textor 
aleetor, P, L, MaUr, — 3. The dunlin, Pelidna 
alphina or Tringa variahilL% a kind of sandpiper. 
Nuttallj 1834; A, NewUm , — 4. The sanderling, 
Calidris arenaria, [Essex, Kent, England.] 
oxbiter (oks'bi"t6r), n, 1. An ox-bird or ox- 
pecker. Sec Jiuphagida;. — 2. The American 
cow-bird, Molothrus Xiecoris or M. a ter, 
ox-bow (oks'bo), u, [< ME. oxebowe ; ox + 
bov)^,] 1. A curved piece of wood the ends of 

which are inserted into an ox-yoke au<l held by 
pins. In use it eiicirelos the neck of the ani- 
mal. See yoke. 

With ox-howes ami ox-yokes, and other things mo, 

For ox-tceme and horse-teemo in plough for to go. 

Tussetf Husbandry, September. 

2. A bend or reach of a river resembling an 
ox-bow in form: a use common in New Eng- 
land. 

OZboyt (oks'boi), n. A boy who tends cattle; a 
cow-boy. 

The ox-boy as ill is as hee, 

Or worser, if worse may bo found. 

Ttmer^ Husbandry, A (/oniparlBoii. 

0X-brak6 (oks'brak), n. A kind of frame in 
which oxen are placed for shoeing, 
ox-cheek (oks'chek), n. Hi^ojowlf 2. 

The king regaled himself with a plate of ox-cMok. 

SuwUetty Ferdinand (.'ount Fathom, \1. 

OZea (ok-se'ii), w.; j>l. oxcev (-e). [NL., < Gr. 

fern, of snarp.] An acicnlar or n<*e- 
<ile-shaped sponge-spicule of the monaxoii bi- 
radiate type, sharp at both ends, produced by 
growth from a center at the same rate in oppo- 
site directions along the same axis. An oxea 
is therefore uniaxial and equibiradiate. Pnet/e, 
Prit., XXII. 416. 

OZeate (ok-se'at), a. [< oxea + -r/fei.] 1. 
Having the character of an oxea; uniaxial, 
equibiradiate, and sharp at both ends, as a 
sponge- spicule. Encyc, Brit,, XXII. 410. — 2. 
Biiarp-pointed at one end; acute. SoUas. 
oxen, n. Plural of ox, 

oxer (ok's^r), n, [< ox + -cr.] Bame as ox- 
fence, [Slang.] 

[they rode] across the road over an oxer “like a 
tdrd.’* CirmkUl May. , V. 722. 

OXeye (oks'T), n. 1. In hot: (a) Any plant of 
fhe composite genus Buphthalmuni, (b) The 
oxeye daisy. See daisy, and cut in next column. 
(e) The oom-marigold (which see, under mari- 
gold), (cf) The American plant Heliopsis lanna. 
—2. In {a.) The greater titmouse, iVir^w 

wq/or, called specifically Ug oxeye, (6) The 
blue titmouse, p, ccerutem, called specifically 
blue oxeye. 
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Oxon. 


OeeMo bavino [It], a bird 
called an oxeye, Flario, 

Oxeiee, Woodpeckers, and 
In winter Flocks of Para- 
kitoes. 

S, Clarke, Four Plantations 
[in America. 

(c) The black-bellied 
plover, Bquatarola he.t- 
retica, (a) The Amtu*- 
iean dunlin, Pelidna 
americana, [IT. B.] — 

3. A cloudy speck or 
weather - gall , oft on 

seen on the coast of 
Africa, which presage's 
a storm. — 4. pi, Brnull 
concave mirrors made', 
especially in Nurem- 
berg, of glass.- Creep- 
ing oxeye, Wedelia car- 
rnoea. Also calleel Went In- 
dian marigold. [West In- 
dies.]— Oxeye bean. See 
fei-cni.— Oxeye daisy. Seo 
e/awy.— Seaside oxeye, Borriehm arlmeecem. (West In- 
dies.]— YellOWOXeye. the corn-imu igold. 
ox-eyed (oks'iei), a. [< ox + eye 4- -ed^\ tr. Gr. 
SocjTTic, ox-eyeei: see^ hoopie, boopn,] Having 
large full eye‘s, like those' e)f an ox. 



I. Brniirh with He.nls of Ox- 
«'ye Daisy {CftrysantheMum 
Leuianthfmum\. u. 'I lit* lower 
part of the pl.int. <7, a ray-flowei , 
b, a ilisk-flower. 


Homer usoih that epithet «f or-etted in dcseTibing .liini), 
because a round black eye is the best. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 471. 

oxfairt (oks'far), n. [< ME. oxfayre; < ox + 
fair*i.\ A cattle^-fair. (Utlh. Ang., p. 265. 
ox-fence (oks'fens), n. A fence to keep e)xeu 
from straying; specifically, in fox-h anting, ti 
fence consisting of a wideMlilch’beirele'rtHl t)y a 
strong hedge, beyond which is a railing. [Eng.] 
ox-fly (oks'fli), w. The eeslrus or bot-fly, Hypo- 
derma horis, which infests cattle'. 

OZyfoot (oks'fiU), n. lii farnery, the hind fe)ot 
e)f a horse when the> he)rn cleaves just in the 
middle of the fore part, of the hoof, ire)m the 
coronet to i.he shoe.e. 

Oxford chrome, clay. See' ebrome, clay, 
Oxford comers (oks'fqrel keir'neTz). In print- 
ing, ruled border-lines tlial. cross and i)re)ject 
slightly at the corners, thus - I . [Eng.] 
Oxford crown. Bee eroim, 13. | 

Oxfordian (oks'fe)r-eli-a.n), a. f< Oxford (see 
def.) -h -ian.\ An epithet applied to a elivision 
of the tlurassic as devele)pe'd in England, it Is 
the loweT poitiem of the middle or 0 .\fjrd subdivision of 
the scries, and is divided inhi two grotipH or '^tnges, the 
Oxford clay and tlie KellawjiyB rock. 'I l»u Oxfordian is 
also well developed in France and Oi rtnany. 

Oxford marbles. Same tis Arundel marbles 
(which see, under marble). 

Oxford mixture, movement, ocher, school, 

etc. Bee mixture, etc. 

ox-gall (oks'gA/I), n. The hitter fluid secreted 
by the liver of the ox. when daiitled by boiling 
with animal charcoal and fiUiTing, it is used in water- 
color painting and in ivory-paiiiting to iiiuku the colors 
spread more evenly; iiii\i‘d witli gum arable, It tbickciis 
and Axes the colors. A routing of it s«*ts black-lead or 
crayon drawings. 

oxgang (oks'gang), n. f< oxgang, oxegang; 

< ox + gang.] Same us oxland. 

OXgate (oks'gat), n. Sanu' as itxgang. fScoi,ch.] 
ox-goad (oks'god), n. A g(md for driving oxen. 
OX-nead (oks'he<i), w. [< ox + head, ('f. hogs- 
head,] 1. The head of an ox. Phak,, K. John, 
ii. 1. 292.— 2t. A stupid fellow; a blockhead; 
a dolt. 


Dost make a nuitninci of me. ox-head? Margt.on. 


oxboal (oks'hel), n. Sunn^ as sellerwort. 

OXheart (oks'hart ), n. A large variety of cherry : 
so called from its shape. 

ox-hide (oks'hhl), «. l. The skin of an ox. — 
2. A hide of laml. Sci* hidv'^, 

OXboof (oks'hof), n. The name given to the 
leaves of species of Pauhinia used in Brazil 
as mucilaginous rcmcdi(*s. Lindley, Yog, King- 
dom, p. 550. 

ox-bom (oks'liorn), n. and a. [= MHG. ohsrn- 
horn, G. oehsrnhorn, etc.; as ox + hot'n,] I, 
w. 1. The horn of an ox.— -2. A tree, Bueida 
Buccrasfho olivt'bark or black olive of Jamaien, 
etc. Its wood is valued as safe from insects, 
and its bark is used in tanning. [Properly 
oxhorn,] 

II. a, IfesembliTigthehornof anox.-Ox-hom 
cockle, a bivalve, iiioeardia cor, better known as heart- 
ehell. . . . n 

oxid, oxide (ok'sid, ok'sid or-sid), n, [Former- 
ly, less prop., oxyde, oxyd: = F, oxyde = Hp, oxi- 
do = Pg. oxifdo = It. ossido (after E.) ; < Gr. ot/r 
(stem reduced in this c.ase to b^-), shan), 
keen, pungent, sour, acid, + -ic/i, -idei.] In 


chem,, a compound of oxygen with another ele- 
ment. The oxlds are grouped ob acid-forming, baaic, or 
neutral, 'fho acid-fonning oxids, also cfilled acid! anhy- 
druU, ore compoundB of oxygen with negative or acid radi- 
cals. M oBt of them unite <lirectly with water to form acids, 
aa Bulphuric oxid, SO;j, whicli unites with water to fonn 
Biilphurft* acid, H.JSD 4 , 'J'he basic oxlds are compounds of 
oxygen with positive elements. Many of them form by- 
droxids, all of which neiitrallzo acids, forming salts, as- 
barium oxid, Hao, which forms the hydrate natOH)^. The 
neutral oxidsor peroxids usually contain more oxygen thaiv 
the qthers, and have only very feeble acid or basic proper- 
ties. (/crtain oxids cannot he classed with any of these 
groups, having both acid and basic properties. 

oxidability (ok^^si-dn-lnlM-ti), n, [< oxidahle 
+ -ity (sen Adhty),] Capability of Iwiing con- 
verted into an oxid. 

oxidahle (ok'si-da-hl). 0 . [< oxi(l(nte) + -ahle,J 
Capable of being converted into an oxid. 
Whcwell, 

oxidant (ok'si-datit), n. [< oxnt 4* -ant.] An 
oxidizing agent ; a substance which yields up 
oxygen readily to other bodies, 
oxidate (ok'si-datd, r. ; }>rct. and m>. oxidated, 
ppr. oxidating, [< oxid + -ate‘^.] I. irons, 
convert into an oxid, as metals, etc., by combi- 
n atiou with ox yge n . Also oxygenate. 

?!• infra ns. To become oxidized ; become an 
oxid. 

Iron oxidatee rapidly when iiitrodiicod in a state of ig- 
nition into oxygen gas. 

Graham, Eloin. of Cheniistiy, I. 300. 

oxidation (ok-si-da'shon), n, [= F. oxydation 
= B]j. oxalacion = Pg. oxyda^Mo = It. ossidazione; 
as oxidate 4- -ion.] 1. The act or process of 
oxidizing, or causing a substance to combine 
with oxygen. — 2. The act. or process of taking 
up or comlnning with oxygen. Also oxidization, 
oxygenation. 

OXidational ( < )k-si-da ' sh cm -al ) . cr . [< oxida ti on 
4- -at] I*ertaining to oxidation. 

OXidator (ok'si-da-tqr), n, A contrivance for 
throwing a strtuxm oi' oxygen into the flame of 
a lamp. Also oxygenator, 
oxide, n, S(*c oxid. 

OXidizable (ok'si-di-zn-bl), a, f< oxidize 4- 
-able.] (Capable of being oxidized, 
oxidization (ok''''si-di-ZH'sh()n ), n. [< oxidize 4- 
-ation] Same as oxid atom. 
oxidize (ok'Hi-diz), r,; prct.and pp, oxidized, ppr. 
oxidizing. [< ox/d 4- -i.rc.] I, ttans. To cause 
to combine with oxygt'n; ('fleet oxidation of. 

II. intrans. To take up oxygen; combinii 
with oxygen.— Oxidized minium. Ho(s minimn,- 
Oxidlzed Bllver, in eilveremithH' work, thedark nnd sliudow 
effects produced on silver by a sulpliid, nsuiilly In cotnbi- 
natioji with some otlnv suhstnnee. The dark so-cnlled 
‘‘oxid** is generally a pure sulphid.— Oxidizing flame. 
See Jiamc, I. 

OXidizement (ok'si-dlz-ment), n. [< oxidize 4- 
-meni.] Oxidation. 

oxidizer ( 0 k'si-di-z(**r), w. That which oxidizes. 
OXidulatedt (ok-sid'i>la-ted), a. [< oxid 4- -tde 
4” -at<A 4- -ed'l,] hi ehem., applied to a com- 
jnmnd containing oxygen. 

OXisalt (ok 'si-salt), 71. Sc(‘ oxysatl. 
ox-land (oks'land), n. In ('arly Fiiiglish ttninrcs, 
as much laml as could lie tillc'd with th“ use of 
an ox ; an oxgang or oxgutc. it was a deserlptlve 
term by which land was ofton gruMt«*d, and eimlrd tlic 
buildings on the land us a part thereof. It viirieil in area 
aeeording 1(7 the local eusloin.'^ of hnKl»jindr> and the 
uruldeiK’HS of the soil, but in gcneiid it may he regurded 
UH amounting to about fifteen m u s more 01 less. 

That the eight-ox plough whs tlie normal jdongh. and 
not, as you suggest, an exee]»lionid jdougli “ (jf double 
strength,” is sulficiently shown b> the fact Unit eight ox- 
landx, and not four, constitute ;i “ plough-lHiid.” 

Jmac Taylor, Atheiueum, No. 3«8‘2, p. (171. 

OXlip(ok'Hlii)), n. [l*ro]). ^oxstiji, fonncrly o.re- 
tip, csp. in ])1. (U(ttp.\: < ME. *^oxest}ippe, < AB. 
oxansfjippe, oxan .duppe, oxlip, < oxan, gen. of 
oxa, o.x, 4- slyppr, t h(' sloppy droppings of a cow, 
etc-.: s('(‘ eoieshp. of similar formation.] Tlie 
variety of the common primrose, Prhnida. 

veris, in wliich the limb of th(^ corolla is broadt'i* 
and flatter and the il(^w('r8 are raised on a com- 
mon ]>('diinch'. Jiy many it is considered a 
distitict species. 

T know a hank where the wild thyme blows, 
here nxtim and the nodding violet grows 

Shak.. M. N. J)., ii. 1 . ‘ 2 .^ 0 . 

OXman (oks'man), n, ; pi. oxmni (-men). A man 
who drives or lends a yoke of oxen. [Eng.] 

Oxen lire still used as beasts of labour on iininy South 
Down faims. I met the (mnan with his tenrii a few days 
ago. A' and Q., 7th ser., II. 317. 

ox-mushroom (ohn'miish'-'rom), a. A namo 
somi'tinK^s given to v(*ry large s]>eeimens of tho 
(‘oirirnon mushroom, Agatveus campestris, 

Oxon» An abbreviation of Oxonia (or Oxonitr), a 
Middle Batin name for Oxford in England, noted 



Ozott. 

for its university, or of OxoniensiSt belonging 
to Oxford : sometimes placed after an academic 
degree conferred by tiiat seat of learning: as, 
I). C, L. Oxon. 

Oxonian (ok-s6'ni-an), a, and n. [< NL. ML. 
Oxonia, a Latinized form of AS. Oxnaford, Ox- 
onaford (ME. Oxenford^ Oxenforfh, E. Oxford), 
lit. ‘oxeii’s-ford.K oxenoy gen. pi. of oxa^ ox, 4- 
ford, ford : see/ord.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
Oxford.— Oxonian button-over. Bee the quotation. 

fEriK.l 

l‘vo boon selling Oxmdan hvUon-overs (“Oxonian ” shoes, 
which cover the instep, and are closed ny being buttoned 
instead of being stringed through four or five holes) at as. 
Od. and 4s., but they was really good, and soled and heeled. 
Mayhew, Ixindou Labour and London Poor, II. 49. 

II. n. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Oxford : 
a member or a graduate of the University or 
Oxford. — 2. An Oxonian button-over, [Eng.] 

Not long since I had a pair of very good Oxonians that 
had been new welted, ana the very hrst day I had them 
on sale— it was a dull drizzly day — a lad tried to jirlg 
them. MayheWf London Labour and London I’oor, IL 48. 

OZpecker (oks'pek^^r), w. An African bird of 
the genus Bujmaqa, or i&mily Btiphagidw : so 
called from its habit of alighting on cattle to 
peck for food. See cut under Buphaga, 
OX-pitht (oks'pith), n» Marrow. Marston. 
ox-ray (oks'rft), w. A batoid fish, tho homed 
ray, Cephaloptera or Dieerobatis giorna, [Eng.] 
OZ-relm (oks'rim), w. [Appar. adapted from 
a 8. African D. *^omcmy < osy ox, + rie7n (= G. 
riemen)y a strap, thong.] A narrow strip of 
prepared ox-hia(‘, used in Cape Colony for 
horse-halters, and, when twisted, for ropes, 
traces, etc, 

ox-shoe (oks'shiJ), n, A flat piece of iron, with 
or without calks, shaped to one part of the hoof 
of an ox and pierced with holes near the outer 
edge to receive the wrought-iron flat-headed 
clinch-nails used to fasten it. 
ox-skint (oks'skin), w. [Also dial, oskin; < ox 
+ skiMy equiv. to hidc^y taken as equiv. to Itide^J] 
A hide (d‘ land. Ilalliwell. 

Fabian, a chronograpber, writing of the Conquerour, sets 
downe in the history thereof another klnde of measure, 
very necessary for all men to understand : foure akors 
(saith he) make a yard of land, hve yards of land contain 
a hide, and 8 hides make a knights fee, which by his con- 
jecture is so much as one plough can well till in a yeare ; 
In Yorkeshho and other countries they call a hide an oxe- 
Bkinne. Uopton, Baculum GeodsDtlcum (1()14). 

ox-sole (oks'sol), n. The whiff, a fish. [Irish.] 
ox-stall (oks'stal), n. [% ME. oxestalle; < ox -f- 
A stall or stand for oxen, 
ox-team (oks^'tSm), 71, A team of oxen. 

And Ooad-man Sangur, whoso industrious hand 
With Ox-tcetn tills his tributary land. 

Sylvester f tr. of I>u Bartus’s Weeks, li.. The Oaptaines. 

oxter (oks't^r), n, [Formerly also ockstcr; < 
ME. *oxte (f), < AS. ohstay ocmUiy the armpit; 
cf . oxn = OHG. uohsandy armpit ; cf. L. axis, 
axis, dim. *axln, din, annpit, wing, etc.: soo axis, 
etc.] The armpit; also, tne embrace of 
tho arms. 

Wi* a Bible under their oxter and a speerlt o' prayer in 
their heart. if. L. Stevenson, Thrawn Janet. 

oxter (oks'tfjr), V. t [< oxter, w.] To support un- 
der the arm ; embrace with the arms. [Scotch.] 

The priest he was oxter*d. the clerk ho was carried, 
And that 'a how Meg o' the Mill was married. 

Bums, Meg o’ the Mill. 

ox-tongue (oks'tung), n. K ME. cxc fwwz/c.] 1, 
Tho tongue of an ox. — 2, One of several plants 
with rough tongue-shaped leaves, especially 7V- 
•cris (Hehuinthia) ecJiioidvs, and the alkanet, An- 
ch nsa offwi na Us, Compare bugloss, — 3 . A name 
Hoinetiinos given to the anlace, braquemart, and 
sirjular short Jt)road8words. 

•oxyi (ok'si), a. [< ox + -yl.] Of or pertaining 
to an ox; resembling an ox; bovine. [Rare.] 

Hn took his arrow by tho nock, and to his bended brest 
Tho oxy sinow close ho drew. Chapman, Iliad, iv. 180. 

0^*“^ (ok'si), n. [Appar. an irreg. var. of ^ousy 
for oozy,'] Wet ; soft ; sj)ongy : applied to land. 
HalUwell, fProv. Eng.J 

oxyacanthous (ok'-'si-a-kan'thus), a, [< Gr. 
sharp, + aKaiiia, a. spine.] In bot,, fur- 
nished with many sharp th'orns or prickles. 
OXyacid (ok'si-as-id), n, [< oxy{gett) + acid,] 
An acid containing oxygon. Also called ox- 
acid, 

OxySBUa (ok-si-e'na), n. [NIi., < Gr. b^vg, sharp, 
+ -aiva, a fern, termination.] Tho typical ge- 
nus of Oxywnidm, There are several species, 
as 0, 7norsitatis, O, lujnna, O.forcipata, 
OxySBUidse (ok-si-eni-de), n, pi, [NL., < Oxy- 
(sna + -id®.] A family of fossil carnivorous 
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mammals of the Eocene of Korth America, be- 
longing to the suborder Creodonta, and typified 
by the genus Oxycena, They had the hack upper mo- 
lar transverse, the preceding onei zectorial, ana all the 
lower ones sectorial. 

oxysesthesia (ok^si-es-the'si-a), n, [NL., < Gr. 

sharp, + perception by the senses : 

see wsthesia,'^ Abnormally acute sensibility ; 
hypersBsthesia. Also written oxyesthesia, 
oi^antliracene (ok-ei^an'thra-sen), n. [< Gr. 
b^vg, shai^, + E. anthracene,] ' Same as anthra- 
quinone, 

oxyapkia/ok-si-a'fi-a), n. [NL., < Gr. b^h', 
sharp, + d<l>r/y touch, < aTrretv, grasp, touch,] Ab- 
normally acute sense of touch, 
oxyaster (ok-si-as'tfer), n, [NL., < Gr. b^bg, 
sharp, 4 aarypy a star.] A re^lar polyact 
sponge-spicule, whose long acute rays radiate 
from one point. 

oxybapkon (ok-sib'a-fon), n,\ pi. oxyhapha 
(-fa). [< Gr. bSvficujtov (see dof.), < b^bg, sharp, 
4 'lianrewy immerse, dip (> a dipping) .] in 

Gr, antiq,y a large, deep, wide-mouthed wine- 
vase, taptiring interiorly to a point at the base 



Greek OxylKiphon, with coinb.'it lietween Cadmus, and thr 
Theban dragon. 


and resembling in use and somewhat in shape 
Dio crater, but in the main convex instead of 
concave in vertical profile, and having its two 
handles immediately below the rirn. 

The additional discovery of two pieces of iCB rude- . . . 
one among the ashes in the oxybaptuni —proyoB that the 
inhumation of the first and tho cremation of the second 
must be accepted as oontumimrary events. 

Athenceum, No. 8231, !>. 424. 

0xybaphuB(ok-sib'a-fu8),n. [NL. (Vahl, 1806), 
so called in allusion to the enlarged involucre ; 
< Gr. b^vpoujsnfy a vase : see oxybdphon,] A ge- 
nus of apotalous plants of the order Nycta- 
gineWy the tribe MirahiUea:, and the subtribe 
Jioerhaaview, having a short perianth and in- 
volucre with connate bracts. There are about 23 
species, chiefly of western North and South America, a 
few, as 0. albtdus, eastward in the United States. They 
are erect or prostratehranching herbs, with opposite leaves, 
and small white, pink, or scailet fiowers. A gardeners' 
name for plants of Uie genus is umhrcllawort. 

Oxybelus (ok-sib'e-lus), w. [NL. (Latreillo, 
179(5), < Gr. b^vg, sharp, 4 PJ'^og, an arrow.] A 
genus of wasps of the family Vralrronidw, The 
suhmarginal is confluent with the first discoidal cell, or 
separated from it by a faint nervure only ; the postscii tel - 
lum Is alate with a membranous aDpendage on each side ; 
and the metathorax has a enrvea spine near the base. 
There ore about 80 European and 12 American species of 
these wasps, of active habits, small size, dark color, with 
usually white spots on tho abdomen, and they prey in the 
main upon dipterous insects. 

oxyblepsia (ok-si-blep'si-ft), n. [NL., < Gr. b^vg, 
sharp, 4 -ph:^nay<, pAkweiv, see, look on.] Ab- 
normal acuteness of vision. 

oxycalcium (ok-si-kal'si-um), a, [< oxidgen) 
4 calcimn,] Noting the combined action of 
calcium and oxygen.— Oxycaldum light. Same as 
calcium light (whicli see, under calcium). 

oxycarpous (ok-si-kfir'pus), a, [< Gr, biivg^ 
shar]), 4 Kapndg, fruit.] In hot,, bearing or char- 
aci€»rized by sharp-pointed fruit, 
oxycephaly (ok-si-sof'a-li), n, [< Gr. b^vg, 
shar]), 4 head.] The character of a slnill 

haring a high vertical index ; hypsicophaly. 
oxychlorid, oxychloride (ok-si-klo'rid, -rid or 
-rid), n, [< oxy{gen) 4 chlorid,] A compound 
of a metallic chlorid with oxygen; as, oxyehh- 
rids of iron, tin, etc. 

oxy-coal-gas (ok'si-koFgas), a. Of, pertaining 
to, or consisting of a mixture or combination 
of oxygen and coal-gas. 

By means of the oxy-coal-gas flame we can determine 
the speotrum of any vapor given off. 

J, N. Lociryer, ilarper's Mag., LXXVIII. D82. 


oxyfiiiate 

Oxyooociis (ok-Bi-kok'ns), n, [NL. (Persooh, 
1801), < Or. bibg, Bhaxpy acid, 4 Kd/cKog, berry,] A 
genus of gamopetalous plants of the order vac* 
oiniaeeas and the tribe EuvaceinietBy known by its 
eight blunt awnless anthers, four-celled berries, 
and deeply or completely four-parted revolute 
corolla ; the cranberry. There are 2 species, natives 
of the northern hemisphere. They are smooth and pros- 
trate vine-like shrubs, rooting in the mud or moss of 
swamps, aud sending up short erect stems olad with small 
alternate evergreen leaves, aud bearing nodding rose-col. 
ored flowers, mostly solitary and terminal, followed by 
edible acid crimson berries. This genus has often been 
included In Vaednium, 0. (Vaednium) macrocarpus ie 
the ordinary American cranberry ; O. palustris, the Euro, 
pean cranberxy. See cranberry and VacdniacMS, 
OXycrate (ofc'si-krat), n, [< Gr. b^vKparov, sour 
wine mixed with water, < b^hg, shaip, acid, 4 
•xpardf. verbal adj, of Kepawiivai, mix: see cra- 
ter,] A mixture of water and vinegar. [Rare.] 
Apply a mixture of the same powder, with a oompresa 
prest out of oxycrate, and a suitable bandage. Wiseman. 

oxyd, oxyde, n. See oxid, oxide, 
oxydactyl, oxydactyle (ok-si-dak'til), a, and 
n, [< (Ir. b^hg, sharp, 4 ddKTvhog, finger, toe : 
see dactyl,] I, a. Having slender toes not di* 
lated at the ends; applied specifically to a 
group of batrachlans, in distinction from plaiy^ 
dactyl or discodactyl, 
ll. n. Any member of the Oxydactyla, 
Oxydactyla (ok-si-dak'ti-la), n, pi, [NL. ; sef 
oxydactyi,] A division of phaneroglossate ba> 
traehiaiis, containing those whicn are oxy. 
dactyl ; distinguished from Platydactyla, 
Oxydendnim (ok-si-den'drum), n, [NL. (A, 
P. de Candolle, 3839), < Gr. b^ifg, sour, 4 divdpoir 
tree.] A genus of the gamopetalous order Mri 
cacece and the tribe Andromedece, characterizer 
by the needle-shaped seeds and two-bractec 
ersistent unchanged calyx of separate sepals 
hero is but one spocies, O. arboreum, a tree from 15 t< 
40 feet high, native of rich woods from Pennsylvania south 
ward, mostly in the Alleghanies. It bears leaves rosem 
bliiig those of the beecli, white egg-shaped flowers In ter 
minal paniclesof longone-sided racemes, folio wed bysmal 
woody five-angled capsules, with many minute seeds. Iti 
hard, close-grained wood is used for tool-handles, beaiingi 
of machinery, etc. The tree is called sorrel-tree or sour 
wood, also eUc-tree, 

oxydiact (ok-si-di'akt), a. and n, [< Gr. b^vg 
sliarp, 4 two-. 4 aKrig, a ray.] I, a, li 
sponges, having three axes and two pointec 
rays lying in one straight line ; oxyhexact will 
four of the rays rudimentary or wanting. 

II. w. An oxydiact sponge-spicule, 
oxsrfluoride (ok-si-flO'o-rid or -rid), n. [(. oxy 
{gen) 4 fluoride,] A compound of an oind ant 
a fluoride : as, the oxy fluoride of lead, 
oxygen (ok'si-jen), n, [< P. oxyghie = Sp. oxi 
geno = pg. oxygenco t= It. ossigeno, ossigene 
*< Gr. b^i^ sharp, acid, 4 •/ yevr/g, producing 
see •gen,! 1, Chemical symbol, O; atomic 
weight, 16. An element discovered by Priest 
ley m 1774, who called it dephlogisticated air 
It was finally called oxygen by 1-avoisier, because Bup 
posed to be present in ul acids. Further investigation 
however, has proved that this is not the case. Oxygen is » 
chemical element existing as a permanent gas, culoilt^sR 
odorless, and tasteless, and somewhat heavier than atmo 
spheric air. It is soluble in water, wliich at a temperatnr( 
of tJO" F. dissolves of its volume of oxygen. Oxygen com 
bines very readily with most of the elements, and furini 
oxids with all of them excepting fluoriii. Tlie not of coin 
binalion is so energetic in many cases as to evolve ligh 
and heat, the phenomena of combustion. In other CH.ses 
as ill the tarnishing or rusting of metals and the decay o 
animal or vegetable sulwtiiiices, oxidation takes place s( 
slowly that, while the result is the same, tho heat evolvct 
at one time is not enough to produce luminous effects oi 
oven to be sensible. Free or uncotnbinod oxygen Is essen 
tial to all animal and vegetable life. Animal neat and inns 
eiilar energy are results of a slow combustion produced ii 
all parts of the system by oxygen carrliid in the lilood fron 
the lungs. In sunlight oxygcins exhaled by growing jilaiits 
but a certain quantity is assimilated and is essential t( 
life. Oxygen is tho most widely distributed and abundan 
element in nature ; it coiistltiites about one fifth of fli* 
total volume of the atmosphere, which is a mechanU al mix 

tnreof oxygen and nitrogen withsmallainouiitsofotlierHiii) 

stances. Water contains about 89 per cent. of It by weight 
and it is found in most nnlinal and vegetable product! 
acids, oxid^ and salts. The rocks whi^ make up roof 
of the earth's crust contain between 40 and 50 per cent < 
oxygen. Under certain conditions oxygen may be mad 
to pass into an allotropic or condensed lorm called ozvtu 
It was Lavoisier who gave to this curious kind of air o 
gas the name of Oxygen, by wliich It is now unlversall 
known ; and It was ha too, who first showed, by the mot 
conclusive experiment what was really the compositio 
of atmospherlo air. His determination of the constiti 
tion of the air was made In the year 1777. 

Huxley, Physiography, p. 

2. A manufacturers’ name for bleaclling'•po^v 
der. Simmonds, 

oxygenate (ok'si-jen-at), v, pret. and 
oxygmatedy pijr. oxygenating, f < oxtjgcn Ar-ate*^- 
1. To mix with oxygen; impre^^ate or satn 
rate with oxygen ; as, the blood is oxygenn to 



incmiuite 

in the lunge.— d. Same as oa:idate.-.0»rmiated 
water, hydrogen poroxid in water. ® 

oxygenation {pk^8i-je-na'8hon),w. [^oxygenate 
+ -low.] 1. The process or act of oxygenating, 
or impregnating or saturating with oxygen. 
—2. Same as oxidation, 
oxygenator (ok'si-jen-a-tor), «. [< oxygenate + 
-ori.] Same as oxidator, 
oxygenic (ok-si-jen'ik), a. [< oxygen + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to oxygen, 
oxygenizable (ok'si-jen-i-za-bl), o, [< oxygen- 
ize + -ahleA Capable of being oxygenized. 
Also spelled oxygeniaahle, 
oxygei^e (ok'si-jen-iz), V, t ; pret. and pp. oxy- 
g€7iizedf ppr. oxygenizing, [s oxygen + -ire.] 
To oxygenate. Also spelled oxygenmu 
OXy^enizement (ok'syen-iz-ment), n. [< oxy- 
genize 4* -nientJ] Oxidation, .^so spelled oxy- 
genieemeni, 

oixygenizer (ok'si-jen-i-z6r), w. That which oxi- 
dates or converts into an oxid. Also spelled 
oxygenieer, 

oxygenous (ok-sij'e-nus), a. [< oxygen + -om.v.] 
Pertaining to or obtained from oxygen; con- 
taining oxygen. 

The exclusive food of the natives of India is of an oxy^ 
(jRiwvM rather than a carbonaceous character. 

Mairie, Village Communities, p. 218. 

oxygeusia (ok-si-jd'si-il), w. [NL., < Gr. b^bc, 
8liai*p, acute, + yevaig^ sense of taste, < yebeaOaif 
taste: see gust^,'] Morbid acuteness of the 
sense of taste. 

OzygloSSUS (ok-si-glos'us), w. [NIj., < Gr. b^bg, 
sharp, 4" yhoacoy tongue.] 1. In herpeL, a re- 
markable genus of firraisternal batraehians 
of the family RanUice, containing Asiatic frogs 
whose tongue is angulate behind, whence the 
name. — 2. In enkm., a genus of coleopttTous 
insects of the family CarabidWyVflth one species, 
(K Huheyaneufty of Brazil. ChaudoiVy 1843. — 3. 
In ornitlUy same as Mniotilta. Stvamsofiy 1827. 
oxygnathous (ok-sig'na-thus), a, [< Gr. 
sharp, 4- yvdfiogy jaw.] In conch. y having the 
jaws smooth or only finely striated: noting the 
JAmacidWy VUrinidaSy etc. 
oxygon, oxygone (ok'si-gon, -gon), w. [< Gr. 
b^vy6viogy acute-angled, < sharp, acute, 4- 
yuvitty angle. ] In geom . , a triangle having three 
acute angles. 

oxygonal (ok-sig'o-nal), a, [< oxygon 4- -«Z.] 
Oxygon ial. 

oxygonial (ok-si-go'ni-al), a, [< oxygon 4- -iah'] 
Acute-angled. 

Oxyg 3 n:us (ok-si-ji'ms), w. [NL., < Gr. 
shaiT), 4r yvftogy a ring, circle.] 

A genus of heteropods of the 
family Ailantidce, The small 
spiral sliells of 0. Iceraudreui 
occur in abundance in globi- 
geriiia-ooze. 

oxyhemoglobin (ok-si-hem-o- 
glo'bin), w. [< oxyigen) + hem- 
ogloMn.'] Hemoglobin united with oxygen in 
loose combination, 1 gram of hemoglobin tak- 
ing up 1 .76 cubic centimeters of oxygon, it has 
a characteristic spectrum witli two dark bands, quite dis- 
tinct from that of reduced hemoglobin. 

Crvstals obtained under free access of air contain oxy- 
gen In loose chemical combination, which is parted with 
in a vacuum, or when the former are heated. This is the 
oxyhoBmoglolkn of Hoppe. 

Frey, Ulstol. and Histocheni. (trans.), p. ID. 

oxyhexact (ok-si-hek'sakt), a. and w. [< Gr. 

sharp, 4- ef = E. siXy 4- d/cr/f, a ray.] I, a. 
In sponges, having three axes and six pointed 
rays, whose ends form the corners of a double 
square pyramid, as a sponge-spicule. 

ll. w. An oxyhexact sponge-spicule. 
OXyhexaster (ok^si-hek-sas'tfer), w. [NL., < 
Gr. b^bgy sharp, 4- E. hexaeler,’] In sponges, a 
hexaster whoso rays are pointed. 
OXyhydrogen (ok-si-hi'dro-jen), a, [< oxyigen ) 
4* hydrogen.’] Of, pertaining to, consisting of, 
or employing a mixture or combination of oxy- 

f en and hydrogen: as, oxylwdrogen gas.»Oxy- 
ydrogen blowmpe. See udw^pe, Oxyhydrogen 
lamp, a lamp in which streams of oxygen and hydrogen 
In regulated quantities are commingled and burned, the 
resulting flame being directed on a ball of quicklime and 
an extremely bright light ~ Oxyhydrogen light, 
the lime-llght; the Drummond light— Ol^nydrogen 
UUcrOBOope. a form of microscope in whicliThe object is 
muroinatM by the flame of oxyhydrogen gas on a piece of 
Jjme under the action of the compound blowpipe. The 
lime is placed in front of a concave mirror, ana the object 
netween this and a convex lens, by which its image, highly 
juafimifled, is thrown upon a screen so that It may be visl- 
We to a large number of spectators. 

®Wl6biin® (ok-si-leb-i-I'nS), w. [NL., < 
^^lehius *4* -iw(s.] A subfamily of Chiridasy 



Oxygyrus krrau- 
dreni. 
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exemplified by the genus OxylehiuSy with the 
head pointed, the proopcrcle with two or three 
spines, and with throe anal spines. 

OxylebiUB (ok-si-le'bi-us), «. [NL., < Gr. 
sharp, 4- for ?e/h'agy a kind of fish.] The 
only genus of OxylcbiinWy containing one spe- 
cies, O. pictm, a handsome fish of small size, 
found on tho Pacific coast of the United Btates. 

OZymel (ok'si-mel), n. [< L. oxymeliy < Gr. 
b^vjiekty a mixture of vinegar and honey, < b^vgy 
acid, sour (< b^ogy sour wine), 4- /iMi, honey: see 
invlV^. ] A mixture of vinegar or acetic acid and 
honey — Oxymel of squill, vinegar of squill with honey. 

oxymoron (ok-si-md'ron), n , ; pi. oxymora (-ra). 
[< L. oxymoruSy < Gr. b^b/iugagy m neut. ^^bfwpovy 
an expression that seems absurd but has a 
point, < b^bgy sharp, quick, clever, 4- fKogSgy fool- 
ish.] In 7'hcty a figure consisting in adding to 
a word an epithet or qualification apparently 
contradictory; in general, close connection o‘f 
two words seemingly opposed to each otluT 
(as, cruel kindness; to make haste slowly); an 
expression made epigrammatic or pointed by 
seeming self -contradictory. 

oxsrmiiriatef (ok-si-mu'ri-at), w. [< oxyigcn) 4- 
niuriaie,] Hnme nn chlond : formerly so called 
on the erroneous assumption that muriatic acid 
was an oxygen acid, and that chlorin differed 
from it in containing more* oxygen. 

OX3rmuriaticf (Ok-si-mu-ri-at'ik), a. [< oxy7nu- 
rintc 4- -ic.] Being a compound of oxygeii and 
muriatic acid : formerly applied to chlorin. Boo 
oxymnriatc. 

OXyntic (ok-sin'tik), a. [< Gr. *b^inrr6gy verbal 
aJj. of b^vueiVy make sharp, make acid (< b^bg, 
sharp), 4--IC.] Kendering acid.— Oxyntlc cells, 
the ovoid or parhital cells of the ciu-dinc gland, which have 
lieeri Btipposod to secrete hydrochloric acid. — Oxyutlc 
glands, the cardiac glands of the HUaimcli, or, more gen- 
erally, any gastric glands secreting hydrochloric acid. 

The glands which possess these acid-fomilng cells have 
of lat«‘ been termed (Langley) oxuniic ylamlB to 

lender acid). Enxyc. liriL, XVlI. (i74. 

ox-yoke (oks'yok), n, A yoke for oxen. Boo yoke, 

Oxyopes (ok-si-d'pez), w. [NL. (J jatreille, 1804), 

< Gr. b^bgy sharp. 4- eye.] A genus of spi- 
ders, typical of the family OxyopidiVy having the 
eyes placed in four rows. Bix species inhabit 
the united States, of whi<*h (>, viridans is an 
example. 

oxyopia (ok-si-o'pi-a), m. [NL., < Gr. b^voirUiy 
sharp-sightednesH, i oti'wtr//c, sharp-sighted, < 
b^bgy sharp, 4- (btjfy eye.] Abnormal ..enteness 
of sight, arising from increased sensibility of 
the retina. 

OxyopidfiS (ok-si-op'i-do), n, pi [!^. (Thorell, 
1869), < Oxyopes 4- -i(la\] A family of spidf^rs 
of the superfamily (htigraiUr, clostdy allied to 
the LycosifUvy having the eyes in three or four 
TOWS, the four middle ones forming a trapozium 
which is narrower behind. This family eoniprises 
8 genera, the species of which are found on plants and 
low shrubs, and are very sw ift runners. 

OXyopy (ok'si-6-pi), w. Same as o.xyopia. 

OXyOSpl^OSia (ok^si-os-fre'si-jl), n, [NL,, < G i*. 
h^vgy sharp, 4* bniffpijcnr, a smelling, smcdl: see 
osphr€sioU)gy.] ]Vlorbi<l acuteness of the sense 
of smell. Also oxyosphrasbf, 

OXypentact (ok-si-jien'takl), a. and n. [< Gr. 
b^bgy sharp, 4- 7r/en, five, 4- a/ir/f, ray.] I, a. 
In sponges, having three axes and five pointed 
ritys, whose ends form the eorners of a single 
square pyramid; ovyhexaet with one ray rudi- 
mentary or wanting. 

II. n. All oxy]»entact si>ongo-8picule. 

oxyphonia (ok-si-fd'ni-il), V. [NL., < Gr. b^v^u- 
viGy sharpness of voiee, ^ b^bfjtuvugy sharp-voice<l, 

< b^bg, sharp, 4- (kuvf/y voice.] Acuteness or 
shrillness of voice. 

oxyphony (ok'si-fo-ni), «. Same as oxyfjhonia. 

OXyphylloUS (ok-si-fiTus), [< Gr. 

having pointed loaves, < sharp, pointed, 

4- (jtvAXoVy leaf.] Having summiuated leaves. 
TliomaSy Med. Diet. 

Oxypoda (ok-sip'rMla), «. [NL. (Mannerheim, 
1830), < Gr. b^bg, sharp, 4- Trobg (Trorl-) == E./ooZ.] 
A genus of rove-beetles of the family Staph y- 
linidie. It is one of the largoat gemera, with over 200 
species, represented in all parte of tht* globe ; many arc 
Eumpean butonlytbiveliave been found in North Anuii- 
ctL They vaiT much in habits, being found on fungi, in 
vegetable debris, in ante’ nests, under moss, dead Icuvcm, 
or bark, etc. ^ 

Oxypogon (ok-si-pe gon), w. [NL., < Gr. 
sharp, 4- 7 ra»>we, beard.] A genus of Trochilidw, 
containing humming-birds with a pointed crest 
and beard, as 0. Undeni of Venezuela, and O- 
guerini of Colombia; helmet-crests. »/. Oimhly 
1848. 


Oxyatomata 

onpycnos (ok-si-pik'nos), w. [< Gr. b^birvsvogy 
of one liigher than the irvKvbv, < sharp, 4- 
nvKvdi^y a small interval, neut. of nvKvdgy close.] 
In anc, (h\ and medieval musiCy a tofraehord in 
which the short step or semitone lay at the 
upper end; also, a mode composed of such 
tetrachords. 

OXyrhine (ok'si-rin), a, [< Gr. b^bgy sharp, 4- 
jng {Jnv-), nose.] Having a sharp snout : as, the 
oxyrhine frog, Ilona arvalis. 

OXyrhyncll (ok'si-ringk), n. [< NL, Oxyrhiph 
chusy q. V.] 1. A crab with a sharp or pointed 
rostmra, as a spider-crab or maioid ; any mem- 
ber of the Oxyrhynchn , — 2. The oxyrhynchus, 
a fish; the mizdeh. 

Oxyrhyncha (ok-si-ring'kli), n. pi [NL., neut. 
pi.; Hoo Oxyrhynchus.] A superfamily of bra- 
chyurous decapod crustaceans, having usually 
a triangular eephalothorax wit li ])rojecting ros- 



SpulfT-cr.ilt { I tbittta dubta >, diir of tin. Oxyrhyncha. 

tnim (whtuico the name), nine pairs of gills, 
and the male genital pores on tho last pair of 
thoracic legs; tho maioid crabs. The Bpedea 
crawl about but do not Bwiin, and many of them ni'e 
known us ttpidfir-crobit. Also called Maioiiiea. 

Oxyrhynchidae (ok-si-ring'ki-de), n, pi [NJj., 
< (Kryrhynvhus 4- -ida:,] In ornith.y a family of 
clamatorial passerine birds, named from the 
genus Oxyrhynchus, They are usually included 
in Tyrannidiv.y differing only in the conic-acute 
instead of hook(‘d bill. 

oxyrhynchous (ok-si-ring'kus), a. r< Gr. b^bp- 
pcyxogy sharp-nosed (noting a kind of stur- 
geon), also sharp-pointed, < b^bg. sharp, 4- jiby^ 
Xogy snout, beak.] Having a sharp snout or 

d minted beak ; ox>Thine; maioid, as a crab, 
xyrhynchus (ok-si-ring'kus), th [NL., prop. 
^Oxyrrhynchus : see oxyrhynvlmis,] 1. [/. r.] 
A celebrated Egyptian fish, Mormyrus oxy- 
rhynehns; the mizdeh, formerly r(‘vcrenced 
throughout Egypt, and sacrt'd to the gotldess 
Hathor. It is ropresfuited both in sculptures 
and on coins, and was anciently embalmed. 
Bee Mormyrus. — 2. In ornith.y a genus of Ainer- 
ican tyrant-flycatcliers, having a long stmight 
conic-acute bill, and green jdiimMge with or- 
ange crown. O. /rater is a Central American 
species. TemmincICy 1820.— 3. A gemus of rep- 
tiles. SpiXy 1824. — 4. In entom.: (a) Agimus 
of coleoj)teroiiH insects of (Jie family Carew/m- 
nidw, containing a few East baiiaii species. 
Sehmihrrr, 1H26. (/>) A genus of di]d<*r<ms in- 
sects of tlie family Cccidonnpdo\ characterized 
by the cylindric produced ami alt<‘]:iiafe neck. 
Rondaniy 1840. 

Oxyria (ok-sir'i-jj.), v. LNli. (Hill, 1765), so 
calletl from the iicid hoaxes; < Gr. b^ig, sharp, 
acid.] A genus of ])la,iits of tlie apetalous or- 
der Viptygonaccfc aiul the tribe RumieeWy char- 
acterizml by a four-pai liMl ]>eriarith. There are 2 
BpirltiH, low poreimiul nulivi* In arc-tic and high 

northern irglona ol' tlu' «bulc world, and on the higher 
inomilulriHof Kuroj't*. Ahlu .otd America They bear long- 
stalked kidm y sliajM'd radnul IcavcH, and panicled ra- 
(•,enics of hinali gn i lusli lloweiH on a Hlcndcr and UHiially 
IcaflcRH stem. ’I Im!> an* calli-d mmwtain-Horrel, in alluHicm 
to their id.o-e of gi(*v\ tli and U* their acid Borrel-like leaves. 

oxyrrhodin, ox3rrrhodine (ok-sir'o-din), n. f< 
Gr. o^/V, sliarp, a,cid, 4- JibfioVy rose, 4* -inc'^.] 

A mixl me of vinegar and oil of roses, used as a 
liniment in Iktjk's and erysipelas. Ihinglison, 
oxysaccharum (ok-si-sak'a-ruin), n. [NL., < 
Gr. oif'r, sluirjs 4- atiKxapoVy sugar.] A mixture 
of viiu'gar and sugar. 

OXysalt(ok'Hi-sfiltd, w. [<,oxy{gcn)’k saio^.] A 
salt of an oxyacid. See oxyackl Also spelled 
oxisnll. 

Oxystomata (okrsi-sto'ma-tft), n. pi, [NL. , neut. 
j>l. of oxystomatus : see oxystmna tons,] In ( 'ms- 
tneedy a superfamily of crabs. The eephalothorax 
fB i-ounded, the buccal frame is triangular, the frontal re. 
gion does not project, and the male genital pores are on 
tho last pair of thoracic legs. The box -crabs, Caiappidai; 
are an example. Also called heucoBvidm. 
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ozystomatoos (ok-si-gtom'artus), a, [< NL. 
ojoystoniatiift^ < Or. sharp. + ardfiu^ mouth.] 
Having the mouth or moutli-parts produced, 
pointeii, or sharp; specifically, of or pertaining 
to the Oxysfoniatd. 

ozystome (ok'si-stom), a. and n. I, a. Same 
as ox If ft tomato us. 

II. V. Any member of the Oxystomata. 
ozystrongylous (ok-si-stron'ji-lus), a. Consti- 
tuting or having the form of an oxystrongylus, 
as a sponge-spicule. 

ozystrongylus (ok-si-stron'ii-lus). n.; pi. oxu- 
strontjyli (-li). [NL., < Gr. sharp, + Nli. 

strouffylusy q. v.] In sponges, a su])porting 
or megascleroiis spicule like a strongylus, but 
sharj) at each end. Sollas. 
ozysulphid, ozysolphide (ok-si-surihi, -fid or 
-fid), n. [< oxy{gen) + sulphid.'] A Hul])hi<l in 
which one atom of sulphur is r(q)la<*ed by oxy- 
gon : as. antimony oxysulphid^ Sb 208 i>. 
ozysulpnuret (Ok-si-sul'fil-rt't), n. [< oxyigen) 
+ sulphurat.] Same as oxysutphid, 

OzytelinSB (ok-Kit-e-li'ne),*w. pi. [NL., < Oxtp 
t€lus 4" -inw.’] A subfamily of Slaidiylmidw, ty])- 
ified by the genus (Jxytrlus. it is a large group of 
some 15 'genera, l^uving the protlioraeic stigmata invisible ; 
antcnnu) inserted under tint lateral margin of the front ; 
the labrum cornoous, U8Uall.v with mentbranous appen- 
dages; no ocelli; abdomen of seven distinct segments; 
anterior coxm conical and prominent ; and tiu'si of live or 
three joints. 

OzytelUB (ok-.sit'e-lus), n. [NL. (Gravonhorst, 
1802).] A genus of rove-])eetl(tH, typical of the 
Oxytclina’f having the head, thorax, and elytra 
strongly punctHto ami rugose, it is a lai-ge and 
wide-spreau gen ns of over 100 species, found in all quar- 
ters of the gU»)>c; l.'t are North American. Many of them 
arc most abundant in dung. 

OZytetract (<>k-si-tct'rakt), a. and u. [< Gr. 

sharj), 4- rfr/w-, four, + d/fr/f, ray.] I. a. 
In sponge's, having three axes and four pointed 
ra^ys, represc'iiting the edges of a stjuare pyra- 
mid; oxyhexact with two of the rays rudimen- 
tary or wanting. 

II. n. An oxyte tract sponge-spicule. 
OZSrtOCic (ok-si-tos'ik), a. and v. f< Gr. dferd/t/or, 
a medi(‘ine to produce quick delivery, < 
shurj), quick, 4- rd/cof, parturition, < Tkniv^TLKtiVf 
bring forth.] I, a. That serves or tends to in- 
duce or jtccelerate parturition. 

Indian hemp ... is credited, 1 believe justly, with 
oxytocic properties. Ji. Harnett, Pis. of Women, p. J70. 

II. a. A medieine or <lrug that tends to ac- 
celerate iiarturitioii. 

Ill cK)ine iiuiividiiHls it | quinine] produces an orythema- 
toiiB eruption, and it is also knowii to act as an oxytocic. 

Jincyc. Itrit., XX, 186. 

OZytone (ok'si-ton), a. and u. f< Gr. d^crorof, 
having the acute accent on the final syllable, < 
d^“/'f.-, sharp, acute, 4- rdi-rx;, accent: see tone.'] I. 
a. Iwijram.f especially (Ir. gram.: (a) Having 
or characterized by the acute aeeeiit 011 tlie last 
syllable. 

On the last syllable of an oxytone word, when in the con- 
iieotioii of discourse its higher pitch changes to a lower, 
the lower pitch is represented in . . . the same way as in 
tlie latter part of the circumllex accent. 

J. IJadley, Essays, p. 111. 

(/)) (hiusing a word to take the acuti' accent on 
the final syllable: as, an oxyUmc suffix. 

II. u. A word wliich has the acute accent on 
the last syllable. 

OZytone (ok'sKton), v. f.; prot. and pp, oxy~ 
tonvd. ppr. oxytouinq. [< oxytonr, a."] In gram.. 
to pronounce or write with the acute accent on 
the filial syllable': as, to oxyfonr a word. 
OZytonesis (ok'^si-to-ne'sis)*, n. [< Gr. o^vTovifon;, 
a marking with an acute accent, < ot;vr(wnv, 
mark or jironouiice with an acute aceout on the 
riiial syllable^ < dt» Tot»of, having the acute ac- 
cent (Ml th(' final syllable : see oxtftouo^ a."] Pro- 
nunciation or notation of a word with the acuti^ 
accent on thi' final syllable. Amer.Joiir. Philol.. 
IX. If). 

ozytonical (ok-si-ton'i-kal), a. [< oxytone 4- 
-#(•-(//.] SaUH' as axytour'.' 

OZ3rtonize (ok'si-lon-iz), r. t . ; pret. audpp. oxy- 
tom::v<I. jqir. ttxytoniiitug. [< oxytone 4- -fcc.] 
* To render oxytoiK'. 

A dcinoiistratlve particlo, pn- or pe-, is found before al- 
most every noun, and in some verl»« also. There is also a 
tendency to oxytonvr many words, espeeiiilly substantives, 
althtnigh the aeeont Hliifis, as in other Indian languages. 

Science, IX. 412. 

Ozytricha (ok-sil'n-kiO, u. [NL., < Gr. d^iV, 
sharj), + Oftli (t/j/^-), hair.] 1 . 'J'lie typical ge- 
nus of (txt/trirhi(la\ Several species of these animal- 
rules are found both in fresh and in salt water. They are 
soft and plastic, without camlal seta?, and with fine large 
ventral setce. O. %tellionella is an t'xample. 

2. [/. c.] Any memb(u* of this genus. 


OzytricliidflB (ok-si-trik'i-dfi), n.ph [NL.,< Oxy- 
mcha 4- j A large family of hypotrichous 
ciliate infusorians, containing (hcytricha and 
more than 20 other genera of free-swimming 
animalcules which are among the most highly 
specialized of their order, or, indeed, of their 
class. The numerous species inhabit either fresh or salt 
water, and some of them are known as hcuskle-aniinalctUeg. 
Also Oxytrichina. 

OZ3rtriclline(ok-8it'ri-kin),tt. andw. 1. Re- 
sembling or relating to an oxytricha ; of or j)er- 
taining to the Oj^trichidm. 

II, n. Any animalcule of the family Oxytri- 
rhidm. 

ozytrope (ok'si-trop), n. A plant of the genus 
Oxytropis. 

Ozjiiropis (ok-sit'ro-pis), n. [NL. (A. P. do 
Candolle, ]802),< Gr. sharp, + TpdmQ, keel, 
< rp^-Tre/v, turn : see trope.'] A genus of legumi- 
nous plants of the tribe Galegeai and the sub- 
tribe AstraqaleWy distinguished from Astraga- 
lus by the sharp appendage on the keel-petals. 
There are about 200 species, in cold or mountainous re- 
gions of Europe, Asia, and North America. They ore herbs 





Plant of r.oio.wee«l (Oxytrofit\ I ambt'rtt). a, the fruit. 

or shrubs, sometimes set with stiff spines. They hear pin- 
nate leaves, and violet, purple, while, or yellowish ttowors 
in racemes or spikea O. Lmnbcrti of (ho Rocky Mountain 
region, one of the loco-weeds, is a handsoino largc-llow- 
cred example. Many species are snitablc for the flower- 
garden, especially for rockwork and borders. Some Old 
World species, as O. })Uosa, have claims as pasture-herbs 
in barren soil. The name is sometimes Anglicized as oxy- 
tnqm. 8(»c craxy-tceed and loco-weed. 

OZ^ylotate (ok- 8 i-til'()-tat), a. [< oxytylote -4 
-aU'i.] 8 hari) at one tmd and knobbed at the 
other, as a sponge-spicule; having the charac- 
ter of an oxytylote. 

OZytylote (ok-sit'i-lot), n. [< Gr. sharj), 
4- TvAoc. a knob, knot.] A sj>oTig(*-8picule of 
the simple rhabdous type, tylof att' or knobbtul 
nt one end and shai’p at the oth('r, like a com- 
mon pin. 

Ozyura (ok-si-u'ri|), n. [NL., < Gr. sharp, 
4- oi'pd, tail.] A genus of ducks : same as ErLs- 
maiura. 

OXyuric (ok-si-u'rik), a. [< NL. ()xyur(is) 4* 
-/(*.] Of or pertaining to or caused by Oxyuris 
renuiculans. the j)inworm or threadworm of the 
larg(? intestine: as, oxynric irritatiim. 

OX^ricide (ok-si-u'ri-sid), n. [< N L. Oxyuris 4- 
L. ca'dcrcy kill.] Any anthelmintic which 
is destructive to worms oi the genus Oxyuris^ 
or T)iuworms. T. N. Cohhold. 

0z3niris (ok-si-u'ris), n. [NL., < Gr. sharp, 
4- oiyw/, tail.] A genus of small threadworms 



cularis infests the rectum ; the female is half ai 
inch long, the male much smaller, 
oxynrous (ok-si-u'rus), a. [< Gr. sharp 
4- ovpdy tail.] Having a sharp tail, or pointec 
behind. 

OZSniS (ok'si-ns), n. [NL., < Gr. sharp.] 
In sponges, a fusiform or spindle-shaped sup 
poriing spicule or megasclere, such as occurt 
in the genus JSpongilta, 

oyapock (o'ya-pok), n, A Brazilian opossum 
same as yapok, 
oye (oi), n. Same as oc^. 
oyer (6'y6r), n, [< AF. oyer, OF. oir. outr, F 
ouir, < L. audire, hear : see audient.] 1, In law 
a hearing or trial of causes. — 2. The product 
tion of a document or copy of a documeut whiol 
an adversary has mentioned in his pleading 
anciently, the hearing of the reading of suol 
document. In early times often called oym 
and determiner. 

He may crave oyer of the writ, or of the bond, or othei 
specialty upon which the action is brought ; that is, t< 
heal* it read to him, the generality of defendants in thi 
times of antient simplicity being supposed incapable t< 
read it themselves. Btacketone, Com., III. x:x 

Court of oyer and terminer fOF. oyer et urmineT, hea 
and determine], a court for the trial of indictments ii 
England, hold under a commission by virtue of which tin 
judges have power, as the terms imply, to hoar and deter 
mine specified offenses, usually all treasons, felonies, aiu 
misdemeanors. In some of the United States the nam< 
has been adopted for the higher criminal courts of corre 
sponding jurisdiction. 

oyes, oyez (o'yes, o'yez). [< AF. OF. oyez, 2c 
pers. pi. impv. of oyer, F. omr^ hear: se< 
oyer.] Hear! the introduction to a proclama 
tion made by an officer of a law-court, or othe’ 
public crier, in order to secure silcuice and at 
teution : it is thrice repeated : occasionally iisec 
as a substantive, in the sense of ‘ exclamation 
01* ‘ proclamation.’ 

And there with all eommaunded his heraude to rank 
an oyes. HaU, Hen. VIII., an. 1 

On whose bright crest Fame, with her loud'st oyee, 
Cries, “ This is he I ” Shak., T. and C., iv. 5. 148 

oyletf, n. Roe oilct. 

oynount, W. An obsolete variant of onion 
Chaucer. 

oyst, n. A Middle English form of me. 
oyset, r. A Middle English form of use, 
oyster (ois'ter), n. [Early mod. E. also ouiter 
oistre; < ME.’’f>/Av^c.T, oystur, oystre, eyster. ostyre 
< OF. oistrcy ouistrcy h'uistrc. F. huttre = Pr. Sp 
Pg. ostra = It. ostrea, now ostrica ac AS. ostr 
= D. vesktr (> G. uster, now auster) s= Icel. 8w 
ostra = Dan. ostvrs, < L. ostrea, f., rarely ostre 
uniy iieut., < Gr. barptov, an oyster, named fron 
its hard sludl (cf. barpaKov, a shell, potsherd 
earthen vessel: see ostraeize, etc.), akin to ha 
Ttovy a bone, shell, L. os {oss-), a bone: see os"^. 
1. An edible bivalve molhisk of the famil' 



Pinworni {Oxyuris ’r/ermifularis), magnlHed. 
n, niuntli : h, pharynx; c, beginning, and dl, end of intestine, inter- 
mediate jMirt not figured ; r. genital aperture opening of vessels; 
r, their receptarlc. 

or nematoids of the family Asearidw, founded 
by Kudolphi in 1809; the pinworms. O. vermu 


A I'ossil C)y8ter, Ostrea longirostris. 

OstreidWy such as Ostrea eduHs, the commoi 
species of Europe, aaid 0. virginica, that of th* 
Atlantic coast of the United States. The specie 
are vety numerous, and are found in all temperate an< 
tropical countries, in salt and brackish water; there ar 
also many fossil species. The shell is veiy irregular, hot] 
iiioquivalve and inequilateral, with one valve flattened am 
the other more concavo-convex, both itnigh outside am 
nacreous inside. Each valve has one purplish eye or spol 
showing where the single adductorial muscle is attached 
oysters being thus monomyarian. The gristly button 
shaped body iti the flesh is this ligament. The soft green 
ish substance corresponds to a liver. The fluted layer 
around a port of the body are the gills or hreathing-oi'gaiif 
Oysters have sox, and are very prolific. They spawn 1; 
north temperate countries In May and June, during whicl 

f ieriod and for some time afterward they are not so goo< 
or food ; whence the common saying that oysters are no 
eatable 'in those months which have no r in their namet 
The spawn or fry is called epat or spet. Oysters are no) 
very extensively cultivated, the resulting stock being su 
perior to the natural oyster. Starfishes and some carni) 
orous gastropods (see borer) are among the great ohsta 
cles to success with which oyster-culture has to contond 
Oysters feed uixni a great many different aquatic organ 
isms of minute size. In confinement they eat coni-mea 
greedily. See cuts under ciborium, iitlegropdUialU, am 
(ktrea. 
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cyttm to omi, 

But thilke text heeld he nat worth an oyt/tre. 

>1. to C. T., 1. J“ ' 


oy^-bank9i la the eouthem United States, oyHer-ban 
and oyMer-rocksj in the Gulf States, oyster-r»^t> 

2, A bed, layer, or stratum containing fossil 
Chaueer, Prol. to C. T., 1. 182. oysters. 

It is unseasonable and unwholesome in all months that OJTrtBr-bird (oia't6r*}36rd), w. An oysttjr-oatcber 

...a nnf. on Tt. In t.hnir TintnA tn eat. n.ri 1 A 


have not an B In their name to eat an cygter, 

Butler, Uyet's Dry Dinner (1509). (Be^rtlett.) 

The tongue of a Purole [a murex or some such sliellj is 
about the length of a finger, so sharp and hard that ho can 
open therewith the shell of an (deter. 

Sandye, Travail es, p. 108. 

2. One of many otlier bivalves of the same or- 
der, but of a different family. Thus, the pearl- 
oyster belongs to the A vicuHdw, — 3. The oys- 


oyster-boat (ois'KT-hot), w. l. 'a small boat 
used in the ovster-lishery, — 2. A large estab- 
lishment or noatitig house, constructed on a 
raft, generally one story and sometimes two 
high. Those houses are usually inuorod together, and 
kept in constant communication with the wharf by means 
of a swinging bridge, which rises and falls with the tide. 
They are usually aljout 15 yards long by 10 wide, and ai'c 
_ _ divided into several cuiiiparlinents. 

lor-shaped bit of dark meat in the front hollow oyster-bottom (ois'ter-bot/'um), w. Any kind 
of the Bide-boiio of a turkey or similar bird.--4. ot bottom whereon oysters grow, or a bottom 
Figuratively, some profit or advantage which suitable to the growth of oysters; an oyster- 
one may seize and hold. [Slang.] -a choking -rock, -roof, etc. 

or stopping oystert, a peply that leaves one nothing to oyster-brood (ois'UV-hrod), w. A young or 
«ay, as Tf choked with an oyster too large to swaDow. small oyster, about half an iiicli in diameter. 
At an other sea^ni.^to a feloe lalyng to his rebuke that oystor-catclier (ois'ter-kach'-'er), ». A inari- 

, . ui .1 j time wading biraof the family 

so called from the habit of feeding upon small 
oysters and other inollusks. Tlnjre are several spe- 
cies, found on the sea-roagt of most countries, all of tlio 
single genus llonnatopuH, about is inches long and .so 
inches in extent of wings, with stout red or bright-colored 
bill and feet, and the plumage cither party-colored with 
black and white or entirely Idackish. The common Euro- 
pean oyster-catcher, U. ofttrileym, has the bead, neck, and 
most of the upper parts glossy-blac k, the under parts, 
rump, and parts of the wings ami tail white. It is very 
widely distributed in Europe. Asia, ami Africa. The Anucr- 
ican oyster-catcher Is a Himilar but distinct species. It. 
2 )(dlicUm, having the back smoky-brown in contrast to 
the black head. It Is common along the Atlantic cojist. 
//. niflfcr, the black oystcr-catcher, iuhabltB the J’aeitlc 
coast. Sec cut under Uimnutopue. 


Jie was oner delntie of his iiioutho and diete, he did with 
this reason glue a et^appiny (detre. 

(IdeUlt tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. Gl. 

Horewithall his wife, to make up my mouth. 

Not onely hor husband's taunting tale avouth, 

But thereto deviseth to cost in my teeth 
Chec^ and choking oyetere. 

J, Heywood's Proverbs, xi. 

Bench oyster, an oyster sold at a lunch-countcr as a fancy 
or extra grade.— Blue Point oyster, originally, an oyster 
obtained oif Blue Point, near Great South Bay, Long Island ; 
now, any oyster from the south shoiis of long Island, whe- 
ther native or transplanted. They arc connnoiily culled Bltu' 
PoiidJSf and the name Is iK)pularly hut wrongly supposed 
to refer to the large dark -bluish “ eye ’ on the inside of the 
shell. These oysters are of small size, hut very delicate 
and well-flavored.— Box oyater, an oyster from seven t(. 


oyUier 

in the United States, especially in Connecti- 
cut, 

oyster-knife (oi8't6r-nif ), n. A knife desiiped 
for uBo ill op(»iiiiig oysters, having ordinarily a 
strong Imudlo and a rather long and slender 
blade. 

oyster ling (ois'ter-Ung) , M. [< ouftter •+• ,] 

A young oyster; an oyster not fully grown. 

Not one of tin* young oyslerlings of the prcvlons sum- 
mer's spat was kiioan to have been killed by the cold 
weather or frt>8t, Timee (Loudon), Oct. 15, 1867. 

oysterman (ois"ter-man), v.; pi. mjxiennm 
(-moil). A mail engaged in r(?aring, taking, or 
selling oysters ; an oyKterer. 

It was a tall young oy»tvnnnn llv(!«l by the river-side. 

0. W. Hdlmrtt, Ballad of the Oysterman. 

Oysters may be bred from eggs, aiTjmgcments for pro- 
ducing and saving which, togctln*!* with the preservation 
of the embryos, form a part of tlio oyntrrman'e plan and 
prooesa Fisheries »J U. S., V. iL 520. 

oyster-mushroom (ois'tcu'-m usli'^riim), a, Aga~ 
rieuft ostreatusy an esculent f ungus with a largo, 
thick, fiesby pilous. 

oyster-park (ois't^ir-nark), n. [< F.paro 
/mv.] An oyster-heu. 

oyster-plant (ois'tor- plant), n. 1. Tlio sea- 
fungwort, MerUmmi inaritima, whoso loaves 
have an oyster flavor. [Kng.] — 2. The goat’s- 
heard or ‘salsify, Tragopogim pomfoHus, Hee 
salsifg. Also called vegetable oyater, 


ten yoai-s old, of handsome ifuind shime, not less than three oyster-Crab (ois'tAr-krab), jt. One of the little 
inches wide aiHl ,1" crabs which live with ovsten 


in the New York market, inferior to Saddlcrock, and supe- 
rior to cullhigs and bushel oysters. The name is due to 
the fact that they used to be Bhii)pod in boxes instead of 
barrels. | (Connecticut and N ew Y ork. J — Bushel oysters, 


oysters in the shells of 
tl»o latter; a pea-crab. The kind W'hich lives 
ill the common oyster is a grapsoid crustacean, 
— - Pinnotheres Offtreifm. Heo Pinnotheres, 

oysters of inferior quality, sold by tlie bushel. I’heyform rtvet-Ar-cra cTrpr ti A small 

the fourth grade in the New York market, rated below OySter-CraCBer (OlS Tt.i-KiaK cr), n. A small 
Saddlerock. box. and cullings. - California oyster, Os- kind ot c.racker or bis<*uit s(‘rvi‘d with oysters. 
4rea lurida of the Pacific coast of North America. -Cana- [U. S.] 

dian oyster, a northem oyster which has been distin- oystdr-CUltUTB (ois'ter-kuP-'tur), w. The eulti- 

an oyster obtained from Capo (;od or vicinity; a kind o} nation or oysttrs, the am u lal hieemng ana 
northern native or hard oyster. Also called Caprs. IHos- rearing ot oysters; oyster-laniiing; ostnucul- 
ton, MassaclmscttR. I— Cat’s-tongue oyster, a vei^ nur- ture, 

row and elongated oyster. The habit of growing in the oyster-CUltUliSt (ois'tcr-kub''tur-ist), «. One 

erectposition.wheretliehanksareproIilicandundlBturbed, n\nif>r onltinM^ 

crowds the ov«ters together, so that under such coiiditloiiH is on geu ib o> ht ei -( ultui i . 

they do not have a chance to expand laterally.- Cocks- Oyster-Oredge (ois'ter-drcj). n A small dredge 

comb oyster. Same as cocisco ;i. -Cove oyster, (a) or drag-net for bringing nj) oystt'rs from the 

A name of oysters growing singly in or scattered ov«tr dvster-bed 

<50ve8, creeks, bays, old planting-grounds, etc., too sparsely ^ a ( who iIohIh in ova- 

te 1)6 taken by the ordinary method of tonging, l.ut cap- OySterei (ol8 t£‘P-er), n, ( hn- v no Ueais ill oys- 
tured singly in from four to eight feet of water with nip- tors. 

pors. Slum oysters ai*e usually large and fat, and arc com- Not scorning Scullions, (’obb)cr^ (’olliers, 

moiily calIed*coiV)f. (ft) Among patJkers, steamed waters Jnkos-farmers, Pldlers, OhIIijih, Oystf'Tfrs. 

packed in hermetically sealed cans: a trade-name.— Drag- Sylvester, Tobacco Battered, 

on oyster, a small but delicate oyster from New Haven rtve+Ar-farm u A nlaeo where 

harbor (named from Dragon, nickname of the oystcrlng OySTier lUrm (.is i ^ 

village of Fair Haven). | Now Eng.) English ovstor, oyntor-farmiiig im eoiidiietma. 
the corainon European oyster, Ostrea cdiyZis — Hard oys- oyster-farming (ois tiT-iar' lUlhg), n. Oyster- 
ter, the native northern oyster of the United States.— (.ulture 

oyster-field «. An oystor-bod; 

tain-oystor, a lamii's fosticle. - Northem oyster, Os- an oyster-bank. 

trea bdrealis, growing in iiorth(?iiy parts oi the United if a barrel of oysters were planted in an estuary of the 
States, soiiietimes supposed to ho a distinct species from their jirogeny jirt'servml in 8ue(‘'*ssive generations 

the southern Ostrea virginiea. — 'R&COOtL OySter, on oyster yevas the oynter-field IbiiK produced would supply a 

growing in shallow water and dally exposed to the air dur- i,<,„nteo«8 repast for every num, woman, and child on the 
iiig ebb-tide, whenc.e they become small and poor. They eaith. A our. AntKrojsdoi/ist, I. 297. 

have many fanciful local names. —Reef-oyster, an oyster .a t. i x ij. a,. 

growing uaturally on roofs ; a reefer. lAlabaina to Texas, J OyStor-uSll (ois tor-fisli), n. If. An 0,ybtPr, 
— Satldlerock oyster, the first or largest grade of oys- jriorio. — 2. A bntrachoid fish, Jiatnwhus tan, 
ters in the New York market. The oysters that first fronerallv callnd toad- fish.— 8. A lubroid fisli, 
bore that name were taken from a rock so called in ’ 

Little Neck Bay, Long Island, the supply from which fautoga iho buitiv. 

was soon exhausted. —Saud-oySterS, oysters which have oyster-ffshery (oi8 ‘'I’-i), J ho piac- 

been scattered and exposed or damaged on Bund-shoalB ; qj. businoKN orfukinjJT oystoPH. 

sanded oysters. -Shrewsbury oysters, oysters from oygter.flshinfr (oi.s'f ( r-iish^'inf?), n, 

Shrewsbury river, New Jersey.— Single oyster, an oys- vYogoi uomujs v ,vvw!t#>rH 

ter which becomes detached from the bunches after two husinesb of fiMiin^ 1< .V a i < 

years’ growth ; hence, a grown or merchantable oyster. — oySter-fork (oiH (or-loi’K), n. A HnillJI and 
Soft oyster, the oyster obtained from the (liesapeako designed for use in eating oysters, espo- 

Hiid southward : distinguished from the hard or native • ^ ^nw ovsters Sla ved on the hulf-sliell. 
northern oyster.— Thomy oysters, bivalves of the gc- ‘»^iy iu.w rvf rwu 

HUB ,S|y)ond//fM8.—TongedoyBter8, oysters taken with the Oyster-gagO (oi8 j A mode I o1 an oys- 

tongs: they are preferred to those which arc dredged.— ter in metal or oilier perniiinent material, usea 


ter-plant, hiaek salsify.— Spanish oyster-plant, Seoty^ 
mus Ilispaniea, a plant with large prickly leaves and yel- 
low tldsllc-like heads, whoso rout is used like salsify. 

oyster-plover (ois't6r-]duv'^i*r), n. An oyster- 
eateher, Jlwmatopns ostrilegns. 
oyster-rake (ois'te?r-nik), w. A rake for lifting^ 
oyst ers from their bed. it is shaped like a fanners’ 
nike, is made of iron except the handle, and the tines are 
fiom G to 12 iiudies long, straight or curved nearly in a 
stauic.ircle. It is used chii'fly along the coast of Massa- 
chusetts. 

oyster-reef (oin'tfT-ref), n, Soe oystcrAxid, 
oyster-rock (ois'tc^r-rok), n. A rocky oysfcijr- 
bed. ’I’hese beds are often conglomerate masses of shell 
and marine ilepisit rising from a depth of sixty feet to 
within a few feet of the surface of the water. (Southern 
United States. I 

oyster-shell (ois't^r-sliel), n, Tho shell of an 
oy st e r .^Oyster-sheU bark-louse, a Beulo-lnscct, Myi^ 
Uugtis pimumon, wlileh infests the apple. See MytUaspis. 
- Oyster-SheJl stains, in phetugrnphy by the wet or 
collodion process, stains on the plate formed by a deposit 
of reduced or nu'-tallic silver, resulting from a partial dry- 
ing of the Him before development, fioni tho presence of 
impurities in the baths, etc. 

Oyster-shelV stains of reduced silver (also called “matt 
silver stains”), with a gray metallic surfaei* and hi curious 
curved and nrahesiiue patterns, oecuHiomilly make their 
apjiearaijce. Lea, J’hotography, p. 327. 

Prepared oyster-shell (trsta Jfreimrata), oystbr-ahell 
cleaiuHl and reduced to a tine powder like prepwed chalk : 
used as an antacid. 

oyster-shop (oi.s'tor-Bhop), n, A whop for tho 
Kiilo of oysli'rs. 

And now they keep an oyster-shop for mcrraaiiis down he 
low. O. W. It (dines, liallad of the Uystcriiinu. 

oyster-sign (ois't(>r-Kiii), n. A lurp^i' lot tor () 
paint 0(1 on a hoard nflixod to a, staki', to mark 
tho boundarios of raarMlilaiid daimi'd for jmr- 
})osoK of oystor-oiiliiin*. 

oyster-tongs ( oi s ' t(n -t 6 1 1 1 'Z) , n . si ng. and pi. A 
tool iifiod to drodfjo up oystorn in doon wator. 
It couKists of a pair of bfuged' rakes with teeth bout In- 
ward, and in use is lowered from a boat until the rakes 


Tho act or 




Many more are oi/«tenn /7 now than before the war. latlssima: sniiio ns 

K Jngersull. oystor-hammer (ois'tor-liam'-'or), n, A ham- 
A bank on iner iwod for broakiiiR tho 8holl8 of oyHlors to 


which oysters' iirow; an oyster-bed. ^ ^ 


oyster-bank (oi8't6r-bangk), n. 

A'lT’oysteT-bai.k. ol^tortag"(<Ms'l.T-ii.K), The act or b..Hi)..-.ss 
^ of aredirinL' for or otliorwi.so taking oysters. 

An oyster-sho}] 


oyster-bar (ois't^r-btir), n. 

[Southern United States.] 
oyster-bay (ois'to-ba), 
[Loeal, U. R.] 

oj^ter-bed (oi8't6r-bed), n 


1. An oystor- 


of dredging 
The capitsl wlileh carri.;8 on the In ^ 

ware waters Is almost wholly derived from Phihidclplim, 

aurt H,urt o( the , V. n. Mil. 


bury thcuiBolvos in <lu* mud,' on raising the implement 
Hmrhimultuncou.>xlvdi awing together the ends of the han- 
dles, tile tough cIoHe and clnig up tho oysters caught be- 
tween Jlu' inl'-ilocking teeth, 

oyster-wencht (oisMov-wonob), a. A woman 
\vlios(‘ oi‘<*ni)!ilion is the* salo of oystors. 

on goes his bonnet to an oyster leench 

Shak., Kich. tl., i. 4 .'ll. 

oyster-wife Uiis'tor-Wif), n. Sumo as oy.^tet- 
u'tnnan. 

So soon as thy eyelids he unglued, thy first exercise 
Ml list be, eitlier sitting upright on thy pillow, or nircly 
lolling at thy IwKly’s whole length, to yawn, to stretch, and 
to gape wider than any oyster-ioife. 

(lull’s Horiihook, p 05. 

oyster-woman (ois't£‘i’-wum'''tui), n. A woman 
who soils oystors. 

oythert, O. andf^row. A Middle English variant 
of other^. 



02 . 

02. An abbreviation of ounce. Th® wcond let- 
ter here, while identioal in form with the letter z» is really 
the character used by early printers for the arbitrary mark 
of terminal contraction, 3, which is common in medieyal 
manuscripts. It occurs also in viz. 

O2fl0na (o-ze'nh), n. [NL., < L. ozama. < Gr. 
oCaivttf a feti<f’ polypus in the nose, < bCeiv, 
smell: see odor.'} 1. Fetor from the nose, 
usually dependent on ulceration. — 2. 

In entoni.f the typical genus of OzcBninw, with 
one species, O. dentipea, from Cayenne. OHviar, 
1791. 

OassninSB (o-ze-nl'ng), w. pi. [NL., < OzfFna + 
-in a*.] A subfamily of Cardbidoi. typified by 
the genus Ozmmj having the middle coxa) con- 
tiguous by reason of the extreme narrowncRs 
of the mesostemum. The species, usually 
found under fallen leaves, exhale a strong odor, 
whence the name. Also Ozcanidw. 

02arkite (o'zUr-kit), n. [< Ozark (see def.) + 
A massive variety of thomsonite from 
Magnet Cove in the Ozark Mountains, Arkansas. 

02iert, n. An obsolete form of osier. 

02ite (6'zlt^, n. [< Gr. bCeiv^ smell, + -«7c2.] A 
heavy distillate of petroleum, used, in conjunc- 
tion with cotton thread or other fibrous mate- 
rial, as an insulating covering for some kinds 
of electrical conductors. 

O20cerite, ozokerite (6-zo-se'rit, -ke'rit), n. [< 
Gr. dCetv, smell, + Kr/fwcy wax : see cere,] A mix- 
ture of natural paraflins existing in the bitu- 
minous sandstones of coal-measures, it is like 
resinouB wax in consistence and transliicency, of a brown 
or brownlshyellow color, and of a pleasantly nromntic 
odor. In Moldavia it occurs in sufilcient quantities to be 
used for economic pnr])0Be8. and it is mode into candles. 
A related resin Is found in considerable quantities in 
southern Utah. Also called mineral tallow and mineral 
wax. 

ozocerite, ozokerite (o-zo-sS'rit, -ke'rit), v. t. ; 
pret. and pp. ozoceritedy ozokeritedy ppr. ozoceriU 
infjt ozokeriting. [< ozoccritcy n.] To troatwith 
ozocerite or native paraffin. —Ozocerlted core, an 
electrical conductor covered with india-rubber a»id after- 
ward “cured” or soaked in melted ozocerite under liiRh 
pressure so as to fill the pores of the rubber with the par- 
affin wax. The name is also driven to wires covered with a 
mixture of substances, as uf asbestos and ozocerlto.— Ozo- 
cerited leads, heavy electrical conductors covered with 
any osocerited compound. 
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.ozonation (d-z^n&'shgn), n. [< ozone + •ation.] 

' The act or process m treating with ozone. 
Faraday. 

ozone (o'z6n), n. [=s F. ozone; < Or. 
smell, + •one.] A modification of oxygen, hav- 
ing increased chemical activity; a colorless 
gas having a peculiar odor like that of air 
which contains a trace of chlorin. The density 
of ozone is one and one half times that of oxygen. It is 
produced when the electric spark is passed through air 
or oxygen, when a stick of phosphorus is allowed to 
oxidize slowly, and in various other ways. At a high 
temperature ozone is changed into ordinary oxygen, two 
volumes of the former yielding throe volumes 01 the 
latter. Chemical tests snow that ozone exists in the at- 
mosphere to a minute extent, and in greater quantity in 
country districts than in towns, while in ci-owded thor- 
oughfares it ceases to bo recognizable. Ozone has a great 
r>ower of destroying offensive odors, and is a powerful 
bleacher and an intense oxidizer. 

The proportion of ozone in the air stands in a direct re- 
lation to the amount of atmospheric electricity present. 

lioscoe and SchoHemmer, Chemistry, I. 200. 

ozone-box (o'zon-boks), n. A box in which 
ozonic test-papers are exposed to the free pas- 
sage of the air while protected from the light. 
Many different forms nave been devised. 

ozone-paper (o'zdn-pa^p6r), w. A chemical 
test-paper used to indicate the proscuco and 
tlio relative amount of ozone in the air. See 
ozonoscope. 

ozonic (6-z6'nik), a. [< ozone + -?c.] Of or i)or- 
taining to ozone ; containing ozone. 

It [kanri gum] renders the air ozonic. 

ScL Airusr., N. ft., LV. 12». 

Having ozonic oxygen for its active principle, Condy’s 
Fluid acta in harmony with nature. 

Lancet, J)io. 3441, p. .‘jO of adv’ts. 

Ozonic ether, a solution of hydragen peroxid in etlier: it 
has been used in diabetos. 

ozoniferous (o-zo-nif'e-ms), a. [< IC. ozone + 
L. ferre = E. hedr^.] Containing ozone. Gra- 
hawy Elem. of Chemistry. 

OZOnification (d-zd^ni-fi-ka'shon), n. [< ozonify 
+ •ution (see •fication).] The act of producing 
or converting into ozone. 

ozonify (d-zd'ni-15), v. t: pret. and pp. ozoni- 
Jiedy ppr. ozonifying. [< ozone + -»Vy.] To 
produce or convert into ozone. 


ozonosoopio 

ozonizatlon (d-zd^ni-z&'shou), n. [< ozdMze 4- 
•ation.] The operation of impregnating with 
ozone; the state of being impregnated with 
ozone. Also spelled ozonisatwn. 
ozonize (d'z 9 -niz), V. t; pret. and pp. ozonlzedy 
ppr. ozonizing. [< ozone + pize.] To impreg- 
nate with ozone. Grahaniy Elem. of Chemistry. 
Also spelled ozonise. 

ozonl^er (d'zo-n!-zer), n. An apparatus for the 
continuous production of ozone. Greer y Diet, 
of Electricity, p. 117. Also spelled ozoniser, 
ozonograph (o-zd^nd-mAf ), n. [< E. ozone + Gr. 
ypat^eiVy write.] An Instiument for automati- 
cally exposing ozonic test-papers ; a self-acting 
ozonoscope. 

OZOnographer (d-zd-nog'ra-fdr), n. [As ozo- 
7wgraph + -cri.] One skilled in observing at- 
mospheric ozone. 

ozonometer (6-zd-nom'e-tdr), n. [< E. ozone 
+ Gr. pitpovy measure.] A scale of tints with 
which ozonic test-papers are compared in order 
to determine the relative amount of ozone in 
the air. 


Ozonometers have been variously constructed and tried, 
but no clear and consistent results have yet been obtained 


OZOnometric (d-zd-nd-met'rik), a. [< ozonome- 
try + -«6‘.] Pertaining to the measurement of 
ozone. 

OZOnometry (d-zd-nom'ot-ri), n. [< E. ozone + 
Gr. -pETpitty (.phpovy measure.] The art of mea- 
suring the relative amount of ozone in tlie at- 
mosphere. 

ozonoscope (d-zo'nd-skdp), [< E. ozone + Gr. 
GKonelVy view,] A test-paper which is oxidized 
and discolored by ozone. When properly cxiwsed, 
the degree of discoloration indicates the relative amount 
of ozone In the air. Ozone-papers are usually either red 
litmus-paper dipped in a dilute solution id potassium 
iodide, or paper saturated with a mixture of potassium 
iodide and starch. In the litmus-paper the ozone decom- 
poses the potassium iodide and comoines with the potas- 
sium, forming potash, by which the red litmus isrendon^d 
blue. In the Iodized starch-papers, the ozone comldnes 
with the potassium, and the free iodine combines with 
the starch, forming a blue Iodide of starch. 

ozonoscopic {o-zo-no-skop'ik), a, ozonoscope 
+ -ic.] Indicating the presence of ozone. 
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1 . The sixteenth letter and as 30 kiiowc wello tliia day is called in sumo places Astur 
twelfth consonant of the *t;.*'- Lansd. Ms. 392 , 

Iliaglish alphabet, having a Uampnon, Medil JI‘:vi Kalendaiiuin, 11. 2J>9 (Glossary), 
corresponding position m a i i ^ « 

other alphabets. The scheme obsolete torni oijtastc^, 

of parallel fornjs, as given in the pSiD, bamo as poo, 

case of the other letters (see espe- pabouche (pa-b6sh'), n. A slipper: sann' as 
dally ulX is aa follows : bahoosh. 

I dways drink my coifeo as soon as my feet are in my 
I « fi^ pabowfuis; it *b the way all over the East. 

/ y 1 Scott, St. lionan's Well, xxx. 


B 9 np 


Esfyplt^n* Pheni- Early 

Hieroglyphic Hienitic. ciuti. Greek and Latin. 

The usual Greek TI was made by extending the originally 
short second perpeiidiciilar limb ; the Latin (whence our) 
P, by curving the same around to meet the perpendicular 
(see Jt), P in all these alphabets stands for the same un- 
vatTing sound : namely, for the surd labial mute (corru' 
spondlng to h as sonant, and m os nasal), made with closure 
of the lips, during the maintenance of which closure there 
is complete silence, its character being brought to light 
by explosion upon the following sound 'I'he p-soiind is 
in English much less common (liclow a third) than the t- 
sound, and slightly less common (about four fifths) than the 
ji:-8ouiid. Tlio characterp lias no varieties or irregularities 
of pronunciation in English save as it is silent at the be> 
ginning of afow Greek words, tuApaolm, pnmmatic,ptcrnpod, 
and, much more rarely, elsewhere, as In receipt, aextoiupt. 
It enters into one impoilant digraph, namely pA, found in 
numerous words of classical origin, and pronounced as/ 
(but originally as written, or as an }i8pirat»‘d p, a p with an 
audible h after it, asin our compound vphUl). (SeepA. ) Ac- 
cording to the general law of correspondence, a p in the 
Germanic part of our language should represent an original 
h; but b appears to have been almost altogether wanting 
in the primitive language of our family ; and hence our 
p, when not of classical origin, or borrowed from elsewhere, 
is the result of some irregular process. 

2. As a medieval immoral, 400 ; with a dash over 
it (P), 400,000. — 3. As a symbol: (a) In cAcm., 
the symbol for phosphorus, (b) In math,, the 
Greek capital II denotes a continued protluct. 

m 

'i’hus. Up (1 + pX for which II (1 -f m) is also written, de- 
notes the product (1 m) m (w — 1) . . . 3.2.1. The 
small Greelc letter ir denotes the ratio of the circumfer- 
ence to the diameter, or 3.14l5920.53r]9 -f-. This notation 
was introduced hy Euler. The other form of the Greek 
miniisculf^ or, denotes in astronomy the longitude of the 
perihelion. 

4. An abbreviation: (a) Ot post in J\ If., post 
meridiem^ afternoon, and P. S,, postscript, (A) 
[1. c.] Of page (pp, staudini? lor pages), (c) 
\l, c.] In masiCy or piano, softly (pp, standin)? 
for pianissimo j very softly), (d) [f e,'\ In a 
ship’s log-book, of passing showers, (e) [I, <•.] 
In jsodt.: (1) Of vartim, (2) In dental fonnulas, 
same aspw. (3) In iehth,^ ot pectoral (fin). (4) 
In echinoderms, oi poly placid, (/) In med,, of 
(1) (Opixo) papilla; (2)' pupil; (3) hand- 

ful. — mind one's p's and 4 ’s. fine mintP. 
pa^ (pa), n. [A short form of papa^. Of. 
for mama,’] A more childish form of papaX. 
pa-\ pa*, n, A Scotch form of palX, 

The cowardly Whittam, for fear they should cut him, 
iieeiiig glittering bi‘oad swords with a pa\ 

BaAtle Sheriff- Muir (Child’s Ballads, VII. 158). 

p. a. An abbreviation of participial adjective, 
employod in this dictionary, 
paaget, n. [OP., also poiage, paiage, F. jf^age, 
etc.: Hoepedage,] Borne ns pedage. 

’Trade was restrained, or the privilege granted on the 
payment of tolls, passages, paages, pontages, and inuu- 
merable other vexatious Imposts. 

Burke, Abridg. of Eng. Ulst., HI. 5. 

paalstab (par stab), w. Bamo as palstaff, 
paas^t, W. A Middle English variant of i)ae(j. 
paas^t (pfi»s), n, [An old form of pace^, pasch : 
in mod. use (in New York), < D. j^aasch = E. 
pasch: eeo pasch,] Same as pasch. 

Here will I holde, as I hauo hight, 

The feeste of Pam with frendis in feere. 

York Plays, p. 23.H. 

Under his fPeter Rtuyvesant's] reign there was a great 
cracking of eggs at Potts or Easter. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 408. 

Paas dayt (pfl.s'd&). Easter day. 

, Tksy .— Easter Day, In an old English sermon : “/n 

Pasehe post JRMurecoionm—Qoode men and women 


pabular (pab'u-l|ir), a, [< L. pabularis, lit for 
fodder, < />aAw/w/;/, fodder, food : pabulum,] 

Of, pertaining to, or of tlu' nature of pabulum; 
affording food or aliment. Johnson, 
pabulationf (pab-u-la'shon), n. f < Ij. pahnla^ 
tio(n-), pasture, foraging, < pabular i, graze, for- 
age, < pabulum, food, fodder: see pabulum,] 1. 
The act of grazing or foraging; the act of feed- 
ing or of procuring food to eat. Bailey, 1731 . — 
2. Same as pabulum, 

pabuloUBt (pab'u-lus), a, [< LL. pabulosus, 
abounding in fodder, < L. pabulum, food, fod- 
der: eeo pabulum,] Bomo pabular, 
pabulum (pab'u-lnm), u, [= OP. palmlc = Sp. 
pdhulo = Pg. It. pabulo, < L. pabulum, food, 
fodder, < V pa in pasccrc, feed : see piasturc,] 

1. Pood, in the widest sense; aliment; nutri- 
ment; that which nourishes an animal or 
vegetable organism; by extension, that which 
iiourishes or supports any physical process, as 
fu(d for a lire. 

Which seems the sole use of oil, air, or any other thing 
that vulgarly passeth for a Am or f(H>d of tliat elo> 
rueiit Iflrol. Bp. Herheley, Siiis, § 197. 

Mutrltloii, then, Involves the conversion of lifelesspaA- 
ulum into living germinal matter. 

Beale, Trotoplasm, p. 102. 

2. Hence, food for thonglif; intellectual or 
spiritual nourishment or sui)i»ort. 

There Is an age, we know, when talcs of love 
Fonn the ttabulwin. our hearts approve. 

Crahbe, Works, VII. 44. 

pac, n. See paclc^, 

paca (pak'ji), n. [NTj. (< Hp. Pg. paca), < 
Braz. pa/c, paq, the native name.] 1. The 
spotted cavy, Cwlogenys paca, a large hystrico- 
luorphic rocieut quadruped of the f amily 

inhabiting South America and Central 
America, it is one of the largest rodents, though far in- 
ferior in size to the capihsiru, and is a near relative of the 
agouti and other cavi«*H. Its hsiigth is about two feet, and 
its stature one ftM>t. T)»e ))ody Is robust, with cfiarsc eloso' 
set hair of a variable brownish color above and whitish 
below, with sevenil streaks (»i rows of spots of white on 
the sides. I'he head is lai ge and broad, with obtuse muz- 
zle; the tail is a mere stump; and the inner digit of each 
foot la reduced, tlie othuis being stout and liooMike. The 
animal is souiewliut madurnal, spending most of tlie day 
in burrows, often several feel deep, dug usually in moist 
ground near watercourses. It is a vegetable-feeder, some- 
times injurious to crops, ami its tlesh is edible. »See cut 
under Codogenys, 

Their Pacas (in Brazil 1 are like IMgs, their Flesh is pleas- 
ant, they never bring forth above one at a time. 

S. Clarke, (ieog. Dcscrip. (1«71X p. 282. 

2. [cap,] Saino ns (Uvlogcnys, Fischer, 1814. 
pacable (pa'ha-bl), a. [< M\j, pneabilis, paid, 
taken in sense M.hat may be pacified,’ < L. pa- 
care, pacify, ]»ay: siu* parate, pay^. Of. pay- 
able,] Capable of being i>acified; pacifiable; 
placable. 

The august prince w'ho came to rule over England was 

the inostj^^-aWc of Hovorelgns. 

Thackeray, Virginians, lii. 

pacanet, n. Same as jwean, 
pacatet (pa'kat), a, [= F. payd, paid, expi- 
ated, = S]). pacato, pacado = Pg. It. pacato, 
pacified, < L. pacatus, pp. of pacare, pacify, < 
pax ( pac-), peace : see pay\ peace,] Peaceful ; 
tranquil. 

Poured out those holy raptures, hymns, and sentences, 
as moved hy the Holy Spirit ; but with this difference 
from the Pagan oracles, that it was In a paeate way, not 
in a furious transport. Evelyn, True Religion, 1. 804. 


pacation (pa-ka'shon), n, [< L. pacatio(n-), 
pacification, ipacarc, pj), pacatus, pacify: Hce 
paeate,] The act of pacifying or appeasing. 
Coleridge, 

pacay ('pa-ka'), n, [Peruv.] Tlic iree Inga 
FeuUki, The name is imparently also applied 
in Peru to Prosopis juUjtora, tlic‘ mesquit. 
paccanf, U, Same as pecan, 

Faccanarist (pak-a-nar'ist), n. Same as Bac- 
canarist, 

pacchet, ?/. A Middle English fomi of patch. 
Pacchionian (pak-i-d'ni-an), a. [< Pacchioni 
(see def.) + -an.] Pertaining to Pacchioni, an 

Italian anatomist (born about l()fi5, died 1726). 

- Pacchionian depreBBlons or fosssB, irregular depres- 
sions, variable in niimlier, depth, and jmsltioii, commonly 
found near the course of the sutures of the vault of most 
adult human skulls, produced by the J'acchionian bodies. 

- Pacchionian gl^dB or bOdlOB. Hoc gland. 
Paccinian, a. See Pacinian. 

pace^ (piiM), n, [< ME. pace, pans, pas, < OF. 
pas, F. })as = Sp. jtaso = Pg. It. passo, < L. 
passus, a step, jiace, lit. streteli,’ sc. of the 
feet in walking, < pander e, pp. passus, pansus, 
stretch, be open; cf. paterc, be open: see pat- 
ent. Hence ult. p«,s-.v, v, and m.] 1. The space 
or distance traversed by the foot in one com- 
])l(^ted movement in walking; hence, the move- 
ment itself; a step. 

’I'he general’s disdain’d 
By him one step below ; ... so every step, 
Kxampled by the flrst that is siek 
Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pule and bloodless cnmhition. 

Shak., T. ami C,, I. 3. 182. 
She left the web, she left the loom. 

She mode throe paces thro’ the ro«>m. 

Tennyson, I.ady of Shalott 

2. A lineal measure of variablt^ extent, repre- 
senting the space naturally measured by the 
movement of the foot in walking, in some cases 
the name Is given to the distance from the ])Iace where 
eith(‘r foot is taken up, in walking, to that where tlie same 
foot is sot down, being assumed i)y some to be r» feet, iiy 
others i'H feel titis x>aee of a double step being called a 
geometrical pace, f)r great pare. The pace of a single step 
(the military pace) is estimated at 2A feet. 1’lie W elsh pace 
is 2| English feet. The ancient Roman i»ace, the thou- 
sanuth part of a mile, was 5 R(.miHn feet, and everv f(K»t 
contained between II.IK) and 11.84 Kngliuh inches, nence 
the pact; was about 58.1 Englisli indies. 

Ful of degrees, the hdghte of sixty pans. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 10.'i2. 
Till! lower towne . . . is about a hundred distant 
from the higher. Coryat, Cruduios, I. JU. 

3. Manuf^r or rate of walking or of ]>r<)grossioii ; 
gait; rate of advance; vt;lo<'ity: as, a quick 
pace: to sot the pace; it lajtaee that kills. 

Konnne inne an csy jmce. 

Jiabees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 3. 

Thel . . . rode as Taste ns the bor.se niyglit hem here, 
till that thei were pussed all tiieiri* pejde, and than thei 
encrosed lier pas grettei , and rode towarde the siege. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), il. 209. 

To-nion*ow, and in moirow, and to-morrow, 

(b’ceps In thisia-tty pace trom day to day. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 5, 20. 

Go on. Sir !’(.• i ’ ide once more 
\ uiir lioliliy at bis obi freo pace. 

Whittier, Tent on the Beach. 

4. Specifically, in music, same as tempo . — fif. 
The rate of moving on foot; footpace. 

Forth we rideii a lltel more than paas. 

Chaucer, Gcii. ITol. to V. T., 1. 82.'). 

6. A gait of the horse, in which th<’ logs of the 
sunn* sidt' aro lifted together. Bee rack. 

They rode, hut authors having not 
Determined whether pare or trot, . . . 

We leave it and go on, as now 
•Suppose they did, no matter how. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, I. li. 4«. 

7. A step; measure; thing to be done. [Kare.] 

The first pace necessary for his majesty to make is to 
fall into confidence with Spain. Sir if. Teunple. 

Sf. A pass or passage. Bee pass. 

But when she saw them gone she forward went. 

As lay her journey, through tliat perlous Pace. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. i. 19. 



pace 

Sf. Course; direction. 

But WilUam perceyued what mm the king went» 

And hastili hised after and hirn of-toke. 

WiUiam o/ Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8916, 

lot. A Space; while. 

LyHtyn a lytyl pas. 

Political Ponm, etc. (od. Furiiivall), p. 245. 

1 If. A part of a poem or tale ; passage ; i)a8Biis. 

ThiiB passed Is the first pas of this pris talo. 

WiUiam of Palerne (E. E. T. H.), 1. 1(51. 

12. A part of a floor slightly raised above Ihe 
general hivel; a dais; a broad step or slightly 
raised spa(?e above some level, especially about 
a lomb. 

Marble Foot paces to the (liiiuneys, Sash, Windows, 
glaisod with fine Crown Glass, large half Pace Stahs, that 

2 People may go up on a Breast. 

Quoted in Ashton'e Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

11. 02. 

ISf. A herd or company of beasts : as, a pace of 
asses. Mruttf Hports and Pastimes, p. 80.— Al- 
derman’s pace. Beeafdenmin.— Day-tale pace. Bee 
day-to^.— Geometrical pace. Bee yeometna—OrBB.t 
pace. Bee dof. 2. — To keep or hold pace with, to keep 
up with ; go or move as fast as : literally or figuratively. 

Now that the Sun and the Spring advance dally toward 
us more and more, I hope your lleidtli will Jteep pace urilh 
them. Howell, liOttoi'S, iv. 45. 

If riches increase, let thy mind hold jtaee loith them. 

, HHr T. iirowtie, ('hrist. Mor., L 5. 

Hope may vnth my strong desire keep pace. 

Wordsworth, Bonnets, 1. 24. 

pace^ (pa-s), r. ; pret. and \\\}, paced, ppT.pacinei, 
[< xmem, pace, pass; paec, w., and cf. 
pass, r. Pace^, r., is now used with ref. only to 
pocei, iiitraus. 1. To step; walk; move; 

especially, to step slowly or with measured or 
stately tread; stride. 

I am prowde and presie to passe on a passe, 

To go with this gracious, hir gudly to gyde. 

York Plays, p. 275. 
Paoiiig through the forest, 

Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy. 

Shak., As you like it, iv. .S. 101. 
rp and down ihe hall-floor Bodli paced. 

With clanking sword, and brows set in a frown. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 270. 

at. To go on ; advance. 

With speed ho pace 

To speak of Pordlta. Shak., W. T., iv. 1. 23. 
3. Bpecitically, in the manctfc, to go at the pace; 
move by lifting both feet of the same side si- 
inultaneonslv ; amble. Bee^^^fcc^ , u., 0, and rarfc, 
II. tmus, 1. To walk ov ir step by step; as, 
the seiitimd his round. 

To and fro 

Oft pacina, as the mariner his deck. 

My gravelly bounds. Couper, Four Ages. 

2. To measnre by stepping; measure in paces: 
as, Uypaee n ]>i(‘ce of ground. 

A giK>d suiveyor will pace sixteen rods more accurately 
than another man can measure them by lane. 

Emsrson, Wttrks and Days, p. 141. 

3t. To train to a certain stoi), as a horse ; hence, 
to regulate. 

My lord, slio ’s not jmeed yet; you must take some pains 
to work her to your manage. Shak., Pericles, iv. 0. 08. 
Far hence, ye proud hexameters, remove ! 

My verse is j^ooed and traminelled into love. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Amours, i. .32. 

paCO'-^t, A corrniition of j>(/r.srl. 

liitia. 1 am no Latinist, Candius, you niu.st conster it. 
Can. Sol will,nndpacf itiiH>; thou slialt be acquainted 
with case, gender, and number. 

Lyly, Mother Bomhio, 1. 3. {Nares.) 

pace^ (pas), u, A (Ualoetal form of paseh. 
pace^ (pa'scl), j>m>. or a (ii\ [L., aid. of par, 
peace: peace.] With or by the huive, per- 

mission, or consent of (some person mention- 
ed): usually employed as a courteous form of 
expressing disagree'ment, like “ A. B. must give 
me leav(' (or allow me) to say.” 

Pace Professor H iixley, I venture to assert that you can 
derive no eUiicul conception whatever fimn “the laws of 
comfort,” that in mere physics there is no room for the 
idea of right. Fortnvjhtly Itev.f N. B., XLIII. 68. 

pace-aisle (pus 'ID, «. Au ambulatory. Lce\^ 
(ilos.savp. 

pace-board (pas'bord), »/. A wooden footpace 
or dais for an altar. See footpace, 5. Lce\s 
iilo.ssarjf. 

paced (iiast), a. [< pace^ 4- -<'(/2.] Having a 
c.ertain pace or gait: chiefly in corapo.sition : as, 
the slow-/>«m/ hnuiir. 

The cattle . . . wait 
Their wonted fodder, . . . silent, meek. 

And patient of the slow-paced swain's delay. 

Coivper, Task, v. 32. 

Pace dayt. Kaster day. Oomiiare Pans day» 
pace-eggerf, n. See the quotation. 
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In Lancashire, young people fantastically dressed, armed 
with wooden or tin swortfs, and their .faces smeared, go 
from house to house, at each of which, if permitte(L they 

S erform a sort of drama. The perfonneie are called Pace 
Igyers. Hampsoti, Medii .£vi Ealendai'ium, 1. 202. 

pace-eggs (pas'egz), n. pi [< pacc^ -f cffOs,] 
Enster eggs; eggs boiled hard and dyed or 
stained various colors, giv^n to children about 
the time of Easter. HalliwclL 
In Scotland, and the North of England generally, it is 
cubtomai'y to boil eggs hanl, and after dyeing or staining 
them of various colours to give them to the children for 
toys on Easter Kuiidav. In these places children ask for 
their Pace Eggs, as they are termed, at this season for a 
fairing. Uampson, Medii iEvi Kalendarium, 1. 201. 

paceguardt (pas'gard), n. Same as passegardc, 
pace-maker (pas^ma'^kCr), n. One who sots the 
puce for others, as in racing. 

A number of well-known cyclists were asked to assist 
M pace-makers. Bury and llQlier, Cycling, p. 06. 

pacer (pa's^^r), «. 1. One who paces, or mea- 
sures by pacing. 

Dante, patxr of the shore 
Where glutted hell disgorgeth tUthiest gloom. 

Browning, Bordello, 1. 

2. A horse whose natural gait is a pace. 

One sunshiny afternoon there rode Into the great gate 
of the Manhattoes two lean, iiungry-looking Yankees, 
mounted on Narragansett pacers. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 297. 

3. Hence, a fast horse ; by extension, anything 
that exhibits remarkable speed or activity. 
[Oolloq.] 

pacha, w. A French spelling oi pasha, 
pachalic, W. A French spelling of pashalic, 
pachisi (pa-che'si), n, [Also / 
< Mind, paehehisl a game played on a kind of 
cloth chess-board with cowries for dice, and so 
named from the highest throw, which is twenty- 
live, < pachchis, pacJtis, twenty-live, < Skt. pnn- 
clia vincati, twenty-five: pancha = K. fire; vht‘ 
^ati = E. twenty.] A game of Hindu origin, re- 
sembling backgammon, played by four persona. 

The description [of another game] minutely corresponds 
with the Hindoo game of pachisi, played in like manner 
with cowries instead of beans. Pop. Ed. Mo . , XXXI. 16.5. 

pachnolite (iiak'no-Ut), w. [<Or. ndxrf/, hoar- 
frost, rime, + Woe, stone.] A native fluoride 
of aluminium, calcium, and sodium, found with 
cryolite in Greenland, and also in (.Colorado: so 
called in allusion to the frost-like api^earance 
of the crystals. 

pachomeiier (pa-kom'e-ter), n, [= F. pacho- 
luHrc, < Gr. thickness (< '^ax’r^, thick), + 
fUTpov, measure.] Hame aa pachymeter, 
pachysemia, n. Bee pachyemUi. 
pachyblepharosis (pak-i-blef-a-ro'sis), n. 
[NL., < Gr, 'waxrCf thick, + pXt(j>apot>, eyelid: 
see hlcpharitis.] Thickening and induration 
of the eyelids from chronic inllararaatioii. 
Pachybrachys (pa-kib'ra-kis), w. [NL. (Suf- 
frian, 1848; orig. PachyoracMs, Ohevrolat), < 
Gr. naxir, thick, -4“ (ipax'fX, short, small, little.] 
In cutoni., a notable genus of Chrysomclidfc or 
huif-beetloH, of very wide distribut ion, com]>ris- 
iiig 1.50 apeciea, of which about 50 are North 
American . They have simple claws, the prothorax mar- 
gined at base, nut crenulate, and tlio prusteriium feebly 
channeled. 

Pacbycardia (nak-i-kar'di-ll), n. pL [NL., < 
Gr. TTaxei;, thick, + sapdia, heart: see heart.] 
Those vertebrates which liave a thick ranseu- 
lur heart divided into auricular and ventricu- 
lar parts, and a well-defined skull: opposed to 
Liptocardii. This jirimary group of rertebrata 
contains all except the lancelets, and is conter- 
minous with Vruniotn, Haccikel, 
pacbycardian (pak-i-kfir'di-an), a. and n. [< 
NL. Pachycardia + -««.] I, a. Having a thick, 
fiesliy lieart ; of or pertaining to the Pachyear- 
din : not leptocardian. 

II, n, A member of the Pachycardia, as any 
skulled vertebrate. 

pacbycarpous (pak-i-kftr'pus), a. [< Gr. naxig, 
thick, 4- hupndg, fruit.] In bot, having the 
p(‘rican» very thick. 

Pacbycepbala^ (pak-i-sef'a-lii), n. [NL., fem. 
of pachycephalu.^, thick-headed ; see pachyenpha- 
ious.] 1 . Ill ornith., the typical jtenus of Pachip 
crj)halin»%to\mded in 1826 by Vigors and Hors- 
field, having the head uucrestea, and the bill 
as broad as it is high at the nostrils, it is an ex- 
tensive group of thick-headed shrikes, containing about 50 
species, miigliig in the Indian and Australian regions, but 
not in N ew Zealand. The ^'pe is P, gutttiralis of Australia. 
Also calU*d Uylocharis or UyUderpe, Musdtrea, and Puche- 
rania. S^e cut in next column. 

2. In entom., a genus of tachina-flies, or dip- 
terous insects of the family Tachinidm, lAoy, 
1863. 
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Thick-headed Shrike (Pachytephnta 9»enta/ts). 


Pacbycepbala'^ (pak-i-sef'a-la), n. pi [NL., 
neut. pi. of pachycephalus, thick-headed: see 
pachyccphalous.] In Crustacea, a division of 
Epizoa or fish-lice, containing the families Er- 
gasilidie and Dichetestiidse. 
pacbycepbalia (pak^'^i-se-faGi-ji), n, [NL. : see 
pachycephalu,] Same as pacYiycephaly. 
pacbycepbalic (pak'^i-se-fal'ik or-sef^bk), a. 
[As pachycephaUy 4- 4c.] Pertaining f o, of the 
nature of, or exhibiting pachyeephaly. 
Pacbycepbalinfle (pak-i-sef-a-li'ne), n.pl [NL., 

< Pachyccphala^ 4- 4n«,] A subfamily of Aw- 
niidsc, typified by the genus racliycephala ; the 
thickheads, or thick-headed shrikes, other gen- 
era are Pachycephalopsis, Pachycare, Eopsaltria, Oreoeca, 
and Falcumndus. These birds range in the Austromalayan 
and Polynesian subregions. They have a stout grypanian 
bill : the nostrils are scaled, and beset with small f eatiiers or 
bristles ; the first primary is at least two thirds as long as 
the second ; the point of the wing is foiined usually by the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth priniailos ; the tail is generally two 
thirds as long as the wing, diversiform, but not graduated ; 
the head is crested or not ; the plumage is without red or 
blue ; and the sexes are generally of different colors. Also 
Pachycephalidm as a separate family. 

pacbycepbaline (^>ak-i-sef'a-lin), a, Si)eeifi- 
cally, of or pertaining to the Pachycephalinse. 
pacbycepbalous (pak-i-sef'a-lus), a. [< NL. 
pacnycephahis, thit^-headed,’< Gr. izaxrt:, thick, 
•4- head.] 1. Same pachyctphalie. — 

2. In thick-hcadod; of of pertaining 

to tho Pachyctphala. 

pacbycepbaly (pak-i-sef 'a-li), n. [< NL. pachy- 
cephalia, < pachycephalus, thick-headetf : see 
paclrycephalous.] Ahnomial thi(*knesK of the 
hones forming the vault of the cranium. Also 
pachycephalia. 

pacbydactvL pacbydactyle (pak-i-dak'til), a. 
and n. {_< Or, Kaxv6dKTv?iog, thick-fingered, < 
naxrCf thick, 4- daKTv^oc, finger: see dactyl] 
I. a. Having thick digits; having fingers or 
toes onlargeu, especially at their ends ; not lep- 
todactyl. Bee cut midor footprint. 

II. n, A pachydactyl animal. 

Pacbydactyli (pak-i-dak'ti-li), n. pi JNL., 
pi. or pachydactylus : see jiachydactyl] Thick- 
toed animals; a division of ornitliichnites, con- 
ti'asted with leptodactyti. Hitchcock. 
pacbydactylous(pak-i-dak'ti-luB), a. [<pachy‘ 
dactyl 4- -om.v.] Same as pachydactyl. 

We should infer a larger number of pachydactylous than 
leptodactylous animals to have made tho tiucks. 

UUchcock, Ichnol. Mass., p. 81. 

paebyderm (pak'i-derm), a. and w. [= F.pachy- 
derme, < Gr. naxrdeppo^., thick-skinned, < Traxi'^, 
thick, 4- dtppa, skin : see derm,] I. a. Thick- 
skinned, as a member of the Pachydermnta. 
Also pachydermal, jyachydermatons, pachyder- 
moHS. 

n. n. A non-ruminant hoofed quadruped; 
any member of the old order Pachydermata, 
pacbydermal (pak-i-dt>r'nial), a. [< pachyderm 
4" -rtLl Same as pachyderm. 

Paebydermata (pak-i-ck*r'ma-ta), n. pi [NL. , 

< Gr. iraxv^y thick, + 6(ppa{T-), skin: see pachy 
derm . ] The nou-ruminan t uii gulate mam m al s, 
or hoofed quadrupeds which do not chew the 
cud; in Cuvier’s classification, the seventh or- 
der of Mammalia, divided into Protumcidea, Or- 
dinnria, aiul EoHdungula. The order contained the 
elephants, hippopotamuses, swine, rhinoceroses, hy raxes, 
tapirs, horses, etc., con'csponding to some extent wnh the 
BellvM? of Liniiffius. It is disused, its components now 
forming tho orders Prohosddea, Hyracoidea, the perisso- 
dactyl suborder of Ungulata, and a few of the artiodactyls. 
Also called Jumenta. 

paebydermatoid (pak-i-il^r'ma-toid), a, [As 
pachyderm, Pachydermata, 4* -aid.] Somewhat 
thick-skinned; resembling a pachydenn; re- 
lated to the Pachydermata, 
paebydermatouB (pak-i-dM’'ma-tu8), a. [As 
pachyderm, Pachydermata, 4- -ow«.] 1. Same 

eigpachyderm, — 2, Figuratively, thick-skinned ; 
insensible to ridicule, abuse, reproof, etc. 


pwdbjrdffinMtoiu 

A man cannot have a Beninoos nature and be paahydvr- 
matoui at the same time. 

LtnveU, Among my Booki, 2d ser., p. 812. 

pachydermia (pak-i-d^r'wi-ii), w. [NL., < 
Gr. iraxvdepfiiay thickness of skin, < naxvdiepfioCy 
thick-skinned ; see pachyderm,'] A chronic dis- 
ease marked hy repeated attacks of dermatitis 
of erysipelatous form, with more or loss phle- 
bitis, lymphanmtis, and lymphadenitis, accom- 
panied and followed by hypertrophy and infil- 
tration of the skin and suDjacent tissues. The 
legs, scrotum, and labia are most frequently affected, and 
they may reach an oiiormous size, being hard and either 
smooth or warty. A discharge of lymph Is frequent. 
The FUaria mnguinis-honmnia seems to be the cause of at 
least some of the fonns. Also called elephanliwtift Ara- 
bum, buenetnia, Barbadm Ug, spargosis, and elephaTiUipm. 

pachydermoid (pak-i-d6r'moid), a, [< pacinj- 
derm + -oid,] Resembling or related to a 
pachyderm, or to the Fachydcrinata ; pachyder- 
matous. 

Now as I write, short of all meat, without an ounce of 
walrus for sick or sound, my thoughts recall the frost- 
tempered junks of this pachydermoid amphibian as the 
highest of longed-for luxuries. 

JKane, Sec. Grlnii. Exp., II. 16. 

pachydermous (pak-i-d6r'mus), a, [< pachy- 
derm +-^m.] 1. Same as — 2. In 

hoU^ thick-coated: applied sometimes to a thick- 
walled capsule of mosses. 

PachydomidSB (pak-i-dom'i-de), w. pi, (NL., 

< Pachydomus 4- -idm,] An extinct family of 
bivalves, typified by the g(?nu8 Pachydomns, 
The shell was massive and oval or roundish, the ligu- 
ineiit external, the hinge surniountod )>y a very long den- 
tiform ridge, and the palliul impression entire. They 
lived in the Devonian and Carboniferous periods, and 
have been found only in Australian rocks. 

Pachydomus (pa-kid'o-mus), n, [NL., < Gr. 
nax>'^^ thick, + tUpoc, house.] A genus of ex- 
tinct bivalves, tyidcal of the family PavUydomi- 
dm. They had thick shells, and resembled the 
Vvneridm in form. 

pachyemia, pachysemia (pak-i-e'mi-it), n, 
[NL., < Gr. iraxoaifwc^ having thick blood, < tto- 
XrCf tliiek, -f dtya, blood.] A thickening of the 
blood. 

Pachyglossse (pak-i-glos'e), n. pi, [NL. (J. 
Wagler, 1H30), < Gv. T^axH^ tliick, + y'U)(T(jn^ 
t ongue.] A group of lizards with short or thick 
lleshy tongues, it was formerly a comprehtnsive di- 
vision, including the geckos, iguanas, and aganias, being 
then synonymous with BrevUingum; or restricted to the 
iguanas and aganias, tlien synonynions with Strobilomv- 
ria; or cuntlned tothengamoid acrodont lizards alone, then 
Bynonymous with tlie family Afnimid/e in a broad sense. 
Also Pachyglima and Pachygltmata. 

pachyglossal (pak-i-glos'al), a, [As Pavhy- 
f/losfi-m + -al,] Pachyglossate. 

pachyglossate (pak-i-glos'at), a. [< Or. raxi’Ci 
thick, + }?Aj(T(Ta, tongue, + -aie^.] Having a 
thick tongue; specilically, of or i>crtaini]ig to 
the Pachyqlossm, 

Pachygnatha (pa-kig'na-tha), n, [NL. (Sun- 
devall, 1823), fern, of pachygnathua : see pa- 
chygiiathous.] A genus of spiders, typical of the 
family Pachyfjnathidfe, formerly united with the 
TherkUidmy now placed in Telragyathldm. I'hey 
have a short roundeil abilomen, short legs, and very thick, 
strong, and widely divergent uiHiidiblcs, whence the name. 
E, clercki is an example. Also Pachygnalhus. 

Pachygnathidse (pak-ig-nath'i-do), v,pl. [NL. 
(Menge, 18G6),< Pachygnatha + -kirn,] A fam- 
ily of spiders, now generally united with the 
Tctragnathidm. The distinguishing feature is the re- 
coptaculum semiiiLs, which consists of three pouches open- 
ing from a semicircular sac. They make no web, although 
placed from structural characters among the orb- weavers. 

pachygnathoUB (pa-kig'na-thus), a, [< Nfj. 
pachygnathufty < Gr. iraxcgy thick, + yMog, jaw.] 
Having thick or heavy jaws; siiocifically, liav- 
ingthe characters of the genus Pachygnatha. 

Pachylis (pak'i-lis), n, [NL., appar. < Gr. 
*iraxv‘MQ (in adv. r:axv^)y dim. of Trax'i’Cy thick.] 
A genus of corcoid heteropterons insects found- 
ed by St. Fargeau and Serville in 1S25. p. gujae 
is a speciea of great size and striking colors, which "lives 
on cactus-plants in the southwestern United States and 
Mexico. It is 12 inches long, velvcty-bjackish, veined 
with yellow, the legs and antemuB banded with orange. 
The nymph is steel-blue, sirntted and bunded with red 
and orange. See cut unuer Miciidee. 

pachymenia (pak-i-me'ni-ii), n, [NL., < Gr. 
TraxcQy thick, 4* bpipy a membrane.] A thicken- 
ing of the skin. 

pachymenic (pak-i-me'nik), a, [< pachymenia 
+ -ic,] Thick-skinned. 

pachymeningitic Cpa-k-i-mon-in-pl'ik), a. [< 
pachymeningitis 4- -ic.] Pertaining to, charac- 
terized by, or affected with pachymeningitis, 

pacliymenlllgitis(pak-i-meu-in-jrtis), n, [NL., 

< pachymeninx (-mening-) + -itis,] In pathohy 
inflammation of the dura mater. 
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ITie post-mortem showed an extensive paohymeningitis 
of the right half of the dura mater. 

Medical Newt, XUX. 5r)4. 
PachymenlXlgitis externa, pachymeningitis involving 
the outer layers of the dura, usually traumatic. — Pachy- 
menlngitiB inteina, inflammation of the inner layers of 
the dura.— PachjmieningltlB interna hemorrhagica, 
internal pachymeningitis with the formation on the Tuner 
surface of the dura of layers of delicate connective tis- 
sue containing thin-walled and easily rupturing blood- 
vessels. Hence may be found extensive hemorrhages 
between the layers of the newly formed membrane or 
between this and the pia. Also called pachymeningUut 
chronica hemorrhagica. 

pachymeninx (pak-i-me'ningks), n, [NL., < 
Gr. raxb^y thick, + membrane : see me- 

ninx.] The dura mater, 
pachymeter (pa-kim'e-tcr), n, [NL., < Gr. 
TraxvCf thick, + pirpov, measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring small ihieknosses. One 
form determines the thickness of i>nper; an- 
other is adapted for measuring the thickness 
of glass. Also pacJamic ter, 
pacuyodont (pak'i-p-dont), a. [< Gr. 
thicK, 4- odo/'c (6doi*r-) = F. tooth.] Having thick 
or massive teeth, as a mammal or a mollusk. 
pachyopterons (pak-i-op'te-rus), a. Haim^ as 
paenyptet'oufi. Imp, Diet. 
pachyote (^lak'i-ot), a. and n. [< Gr. 
thick, + o?'c (wr-), ear.] I. a. Having thick 
loatlicry ears, as a hat. 

11. A thick-eared hat, as of the gt^nus 
Pachyotnn, 

pach^mod (pak'i-pod), a. [< Gr. TraxciTovr, thick- 
footed, < naxvCi thick, + Tro'ug (Trod-) = E. foot] 
Having thick, mas.sive, or lieavy feet. 
Pachypoda (pa-kip' o-dji), n.'pi. [NL.: see 
pachypod,] In one of several different 
groups of animals eliaraeterized by thick, mas- 
sive, or heavy f<*ei. Spedflcally — -(a) In conch., a di- 
vision of inollusks. J. h\ Gray, 1821. (b) In entmu., a 
division of beetlcu. Erichxon. 18i0. (r) In hcrpel., a dlvi- 
aion of dinoBaurs. Also Pachgimtcs Meyer, 1845. 

pachypterous (pa-kip' le-rus), a. [< Gr. TraxJ'Cf 
thick, 4- TTTtpuv, wing, := V 4 . feather.] Having 
thick wings or fins, as an insect, a bat, or a fish. 
Also pachyoptcrous, 

Pach^US* (pak'i-})UK), n. [NL., < Gr. raxc- 
TTovCy tliick-footo<l : see pachypod,] In ::ooty a 
generic name variously a]»plie<l. (a) A genna of 
coleopterous insects. Itillhcrg, 1820; Dejcan, IH'll, (6) A 
genua of tnainnials. jyAlf, IKW). (c) A genus of arachni- 
dana. Jteu. 0. J\ Cambridye, l87.‘i. 

Pachyrhamphus (J)ak-i-ram'fus), n. [NL., 
prop, ^Paehyrrhamphus% < Gr. raxb^y tliiek, 4- 
yi/i^of, a beak, bill, neb.] 1 . A genus of Houlh 
American bu*ds of tht^ family CotingotfTy estab- 
lishe<l byG. B. Gray in 1838, in the formPaehy- 
ramjdimy upon such species as P, fntrinamns, 
P. cincreuSfiLiid P, rirulis, and extended by oth- 
ers tv^ sueli as the rose-throated fiycatclu*r, P. 
aglaiip. Tlio form Pachyrhamjthus is of J\an}>, 
1851. — 2. A genus of rejdiles. PitnugeVy 1843. 
PachsrrhizilS (pak-i-ri'zus), V, [NL. (A. Rich- 
ard, 1825), ]u*oj». PaehyrrhiznHy < Gr. iraxbppf^iKy 
with thick roots, < rroy/'c, thick, 4- p/Ca, root.] A 
genus of loguminous j)lants of tho tribe Phase- 
olcm and the subtribi* Euplam otem, character- 
ized by the round stigma upon the tlattenod apex 
of the thick styl(*. ThctwoBpecieHarelilgh-clinilung 
lierba, with leaves of tJircc leaflets, and flowers clustered 
on long axillai 7 peduneles. One is a Mexican plant; the 
other, P. angtdalUH, is widely diffused through tlie tropies, 
either native or cultivated for its edible starcliy tubers, 
which become eight feet long and many indies thick. Its 
atenis yield a tough fiber, see yaw-tmin, under bean^. 
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A genus of locusts or short-homed grasshop 
pers of the family Acridiidse, having the pro* 
notal Carina strongly iucisea and the proiio- 
tum itself truncate. It is a wide-spread genus of 
few species, among them one of the most famous of in- 
sects, P. migratorint, the migratory locust of the Old 



beak.] Having a tliiek bill, beak, or rostrum. 

Pachysandra (pak-i-sau'dra), n. [NL. (Mi- 
chaux, 1803), < Gr. V' r, thick, 4- aryp (Mp-), 
male (in mod. hot. a stamen).] A genus of 
prostrate idants of the aiietalous order Kuphor- 
Uacem ami tho trilx* Ikurm, known by its four 
stamens, and alternate usually coarse-toothed 
leaves. There nn* 2 species, one North American, the 
other of Japan. 'I'hcy bear asconding branches leafy only 
at the apex, and inthi:r hmg spikes of very miineroiis 
small flowers, which in the American species, /*. pro- 
cmnbens, are sweet and very attractive to insects. For 
want of a hotter name, that of the genus is somoliim s 
translated thick-iftaim^n. The plant has also been called 
Alleghany-m ou ntaia Hjnmje. 

pachystichoust (pa-kis'ti-kus), a, [< Gr. 7ra;i'/y, 
thick, 4- arixo*:, a row, lino.] Thick-sided ; in 
hot.y having tliiek sides: said of colls. 

Pacll3ftlldrium (pak-i-the'ri-um), n. [NL., < 
Gr. TraxbQy thick, 4- OypioVy a wild boast.] A 
genus of gigantic odciitate mammals of I'osl- 
Pliocono ag<', from tho bouo-cavos of South 
America. 

Pachsrtylus (pa-kit 'i-lus), n. [NIj. (Fit‘b(‘r. 
3852), ! Or. rraxk, thick, 4- knob, knot.] 


Migratory Locust {Pathvfy/uv minmtoruts), natural siase. 


World, which has ravaged western Asia, northern Africa, 
and eastern Europe since the iieginning of history. In 
its roving habits and devastations it resembles the migra- 
tory locust or “hateful” grasshopper of western North 
America, Caloptenueor MclauopluH npretm, but it is much 
larger. 

paciencef, pacientf. Obsolete forms of pa- 
tiencey patient, 

pacifiable (pas'i-fi-a-bl), a, [< OF. pacifiablCy 
< paeifiery pacify: soo pacify . ] ( 'apabl(3 of being 
pacified. 

Tho conscience . . . is not whiles sin is with- 

in to vex it; the hand will not cease throbbing so long as 
tho thorn is within the flesh. 

liec. T, Adams, Works, I. 251. 

pacific (pii-sif'ik), a, [< F. pacifigtte == Hp.jm- 
eijieo = Pg. It. pacAficOy < L. pacificusy peace- 
making, peaceful, < pax (pae.-)y peace (see 
peaee)y + facercy make. Cl. pacify,] 1. Herv- 
ing to Tnak(3 or rcston^ peace ; adapted 1 o reeon- 
cile differences; peace-making; conciliatory; 
mild; appeasing: as, to offer pacific proposi- 
tions to a belligerent power. 

Iteturning, in his bill 
An olive-leaf ho brings, pacijic sign. 

MUtun, r. L., xi. 800. 

2. IVaceful; not warlike : as, a man of 
diH])osition. 

My own nhlennen conforr’d the bays, 

To mo commiUitig their eternal praise, 

'I'heir full-fed heroes, their pacific mayors. 

Pit^Ht, Duiiciad, 111. 281. 

3. Characterized by peace or calm; calm; tran- 
quil: as, a pacific state of things. 

Tho conversation heenme of that prtc?|/fc kind which im- 
plies curiosity on one side and the power of satisfying It 
on tlie othc). George Bltof, Mill on the Hoss, i. 11. 

4. leap.] Appellative of the ocean lying be- 
tween the w(*st coast- of America and the east 
coast of Asia: so called on account of the ex- 
emption from violent tf^mpests which early 
navigators supi»OH(ul it to enjoy; lienct*, relat- 
ing to or conneettid with that ocean. 

Dr like stout Uortez, w hen with eagle eyes 
He stared at tho Pacific, - and all Ids men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien, 

Keats, On First Looking into (iiapman’s Homer. 

Pacific iron, an imn hand round a lowi r yard-arm into 
which the booni-irori screws. =8301. 1 - 3 . Pacific, Peace- 
able, Peaeejul, gentle, quiet, smooth, nnrnflled Pacifie, 
making or dosiiing to make pt'iice, jieaeeahle. desiring to 
lie at peace, free from the disposition to (juiirii 1 , jK'uee/ul, 
ill a state of j>CR<!e. 

pacificse (pa-sif'i-sc), n.jfl. [NL., IVm. pi. of J^. 
paeifiensy iicace-makiiig, jicHcidul: sev pacific.] 
1. Same as pacifical letters. pacfical . — 2. 

A missal or oncluiristic litany near Iho begin- 
ning of Western lilnrgics, corr('S]K>n(iing to tho 
iremea of Eastern uf!ie(‘s. n fell into disuse about 
the ninth century, but tlie K>rie still leiiiHins as a trace 
of it. In llic Anib?«»Kinn lilnrgv, however, it continues to 
he used on Siimlays 111 J.cnt, and on Holy Satin day a litany 
is still said at tlie licgirming ol the lioiimn mass. 8ee 
litany. 

pacificalt (pn-sif'i-kal), a, [< ML. pacificaliSy 
j>eac (3-making, < L.//u( .7/c/(.s’, peace-making; see 
pacific.] I'm-ilic. Sir II. If olton, Keliqiiiie, p. 
4fi7. ( Kfire.] Pacifica! letters, In the early charch, 

originally, Icitcrs naunumending one in peace iiiul com- 
iiiuiiioii w'itli the clinreh to the church in other count lies; 
Intel, mor«‘ especially, such letters rec«unniending the 
bcaic-i to the alms of the faithful. Also letter*, of j/cace, 
pacijn'/c o| litcric jmcifieee (etprji'iKtti or irtiaroKdi upr^-ofai) 

No stiHiigtT shall he received without letters j>acifical. 
Canon VII of Antioch, iw Fulton’s Index (-HnoMiim, p. 2;t7. 

pacifically (pa-sif'i-kal-i), adv. In a inicific 
nui liner; peaceably; peacefully. 

pacificate (pti-sif'i-kat), r. l.'y i»ret. and ]q>. 
pacificatcfly ppr. pacificating. [< Jj. pacificatns, 
]>[>. of pacificarcy pacify; see jiacify.] Toinaki* 
]K*aceable; free from disturbance? or violiuicc*; 
giv(* peace to. 

The citadel of its whole kingdom it has thus gained 
by assault, and will keep inexpugnable ; outwards from 
whie.h the rennaining doniinions, not indeed without hard 
1)attling, will doubtless by degrees be eompiered and pa- 
eijicated. Carlyle, Sartor llesartus, p. 117. 
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padfication (pa-sif-i-ka'shon), w. [< P. pad- 
tication = Sp, paeificacUm = Pg, pacificag&o = 
tt. pacificazioneji 1j. j)acificatio{n-), < pacificare, 
pp. pacificatusy pacify: see pmrify,’] The act 
of pacifying or reducing to a state of peace ; ap- 
peasement ; reconciliation ; the establishment 
of peaceful relations or of a condition of peace. 

He.LHeury VII. ) sent ... to tho French king hia chap- 
lain, ... as best sorting with an embassioof pacijicatioru 
HcLcon^ Hist lien. VII., p. 4(t. 

Tliis Pacification has given us no small occasion of .Iny 
and .Satisfaction, as believing it will prove to the common 
Benefit of t>oth Nati4>n8 [England and Portugal). 

Mitt-on, I.«ottorB of State, Aug. — , 

Edictl Of Pacilloatlon, in French Avrf., royal edicts In tbo 
sixteenth century which granted concessions to the Hu* 
giienots. Such edicts were issued in 1570, etc., but 
tile most important was the edict of Nantes, 1508 (w'hich 
see, under edict). 

pacificator (pa-sif'i-ka-tpr), w. [< (also F.) 
pacijicateur == Sp. pacijicador = It. paeijU 
catorcy < L. padjimtory a iieacomaker, < pav-iji- 
carCy make peace, pacify : see p(iciJ)j.’\ A peace- 
maker ; one who restores amity between con- 
tending parties or nations. 

He [Henry VII. 1 had in consideration the point of hon- 
oui, in bearing the bicssi'd iicrson ot n pacificator. 

hacon, Hist. lien. VII., p. 50. 

pacificatory (pa-sif'i-kn-to-ri), a. [< L. pucifi- 
catoriuSy peace-making, < pacificatory a peace- 
maker: see pacificator.'\ Tending to make 
peace; conciliatory. 

Whereupon a certaync agreement pacificatorie was con- 
cluded betweene tlieiu. Foxe, Mai'tyrs, p. 1940. 

“ Molly '8 but four-aiHl-twciity,” said Sylvia, in a pacifi- 
catory tone. Mrn. ihoikcll, Sylvia’s Lovers, xxxix. 

pacifiCOUSt (pa-.Hif'i-kn.s), a. [< L. pacifetoiy 
pacific: pacific.'] Peaceful. Votijracc. 

He watch’d when ilie king’s affections were most still 
nnd padfienm. lip. Ilackct, Abp, Williams, i. (iJavies.) 

pacifier (pas'i-fi-iu’), w. One who pacifies. 

pacify (pas'i-fi), c. t.*y pret. and pp. pacified, 
ppr. pacifyimj. [< ME. ^pacificuy pacefijciiy < 
OF. pacifiery F. pacifier = Sp. Pg. pacijicar = 
It. pacifimre, < L. pacific, arcy make peace (cf. 
pacificf/Sy making peace: see pacific), < pax 
ipac-)y peac(^ (see peace), +/</ cm*,' make: see 
*:/)/•] 1* appease; calm; quiet; allay the 

agitation or oxcitcinent of: as, to jiacifyn man 
when angry. 

Soft words wrutli. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. .S70. 

.\ly (iiiide at Xantpacifiy'd them and fetched my Hat, and 
we marched away as fast us wo could. 

Dumpier, Voyages, 11. i. 0‘J. 

My dear sir, be pacified. Wliat can you have but ask- 
ing pardon '/ GoldmUth, (lood-natured Man, v. 

2. To restore peace to; tranquili/.e: as, to 
pacify countries in contention. 

He jMcefyed tlie contro thorugh-outo. 

Ah well in ineddes as at undys hud. 

Bom. of Partenay (JO. E. S.), 1. 26.‘i0. 

He went on as far as York, Xo pacify and settle tlioso 
countries. Jiac-on. 

»8yil. To conciliate, assuage, still, lull, smooth, compose, 
soothe, mollify. 

Pacinian (pa-siiPi-an), a. [< Vaeiai (see def.) 
+ -an.] Pertaining to the anatomist Pacini 
(1812-83), or described by him, as an anatomi- 
cal structure. Also Faccitiian,- Pacinian body 
or CorpUBCle. Bee corpuncle. 

pack^ (pak), tt. [< ME. po/r == D. pak = MLG. 
packe, EG. pack = G. jHwh = Icel. pakki z= Sw. 
packc = Dan. pakkv, a pack, biuidle, jiarcel, 
etc.; also in Rom.; OF. paciptc, pampic =: It. 
pacco (ML. tHtccNft), dim. OF. pacyuef, paquet, 
r \ paquet {yil. packet, q. v.) = Hp. paquetc = It. 
pacchettoy pachetto ; also in Celtic; Gael. Ir. 
pac =r Bret, pak, a pack, bundle, parcel, etc. 
The ^Ptuit . forms are prob. from the Rom. forms ; 
wliether these are from the Celtic is uncertain. 
The ult. root is in*ob. that of L. panycrc {y/ pay), 
Skt. yuq*, fasten :*see pact. Jn somo later uses 
(defs. H-11) the noun is from the verb.] 1. A 
bundle of anytliing inclosed in a wrapping or 
bound fast witli cords ; especially, a bundle or 
bale made up to be carrieil on the back of man 
or beast: in modern times applied especially 
to such a halo curried by a peddler. 

There the pouic piesaotb l»y-f«»n- with a pak at hus ryggo 
(back). Hers Plowman H'), xvil. 55. 

He rolled his jxick all on his back. 

Anti he came tripping o’er tho lee. 

Bold Pedlar and Bobin Hood (I’hild’s Ballads, V. 249). 

The imagery |of speech] doth appear in figure, whereas 
in thoughts they lie but in parks. Bacon, Friendship. 

A furnish'd inick, whoso wares 
Arc sullen griefs, and soul-torincntiiig cares. 

Quarles, Eiiiblems, Hi. 8. 
A pedlar's pacl*, that bows the hearer down. 

Cowjmr, 'i’ask, i. 406. 
2. A collection ; a budget ; a stock or store : as, 
a pack of troubles; npack of lies. 
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I rather chose 

To cross my friend in his intended drift 
Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 
Apa-ck of sorrows which would press you down. 

8hak.y T. O. of V., iii. 1. 20. 

3. A bundle of some particular kind or quantity. 
(a) A local and customary unit of weight for wool and 

flax, generally 480 or 240 pounds. (6) A measure of coal 
containing about three winchester bushels. HcUliivell. 
(Prov. Eng.) («) The staves and heads of a cask secured 
in a compact bundle; a shook, (d) A bundle of sheet- 
iron plates intended to be heated together or I'ollcd into 
one. ( 0 ) A package of gold-leaf containing 20 books ’’ of 
25 leaves each. (/) A load for a pack-animal. 

4. A complete set, as of playing-cards (fi2 in 
number), or the number used in any particular 

game. 

'I'he pack or set of cards, In the old plays, is continnany 
called a pair of cards, which has suggested the idea that 
anciently two parM of cards were used, a custom common 
enough at prasent in playing at quadrille. 

Strutt, Sports and I’astimes, p. 4S.S. 
“ Sir M ulberry Hawk," said Ralph. “ Otherwise the most 
knowing card in tho paaek. Miss Nickleby," said I.ord 
Frederick Vcrlsopht. DiidecTis, Nicholas Nickleby, xlx. 

5. A number of animals herded together by 
gregarious instinct for combined defense or of- 
fense (as a pack of wolves), or kept together for 
hunting in company (as a 2 >ack of hounds). Hee 
hound. 

He cast off his friends as a huntsinan his pa-eJe, 

For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them back. 

Goldsmith, Retaliation, 1. 107. 
Ho kept a pack of dogs better than any man in the coun- 
try. Addison, Sir Roger and Will Wimble. 

6 . A set or gang (of people): used derogatori- 
ly, and especially of persons banded together 
in some notorious practice, or eliaracterized by 
low ways: as, a pack of thieves. 

And yit they were hethene al the pak. 

That were so sore adrad of alle shame. 

Chaticcr, Hood Women, 1. 25)9 (Ist version). 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was lately outraged in 
his House by wpack of common I’eople. 

Uowclt, Letters, I. vi. 43. 
Bickerstaff ... is more a man of honour than to bo an 
accoinpliee with a pack of rascals that walk the street on 
iiightH. Swift, Squire Blckerstatf Detected. 

7t. A person of low character: as, a naughty 
jatek. Sec nauyhty. 

The women of the place are . . . the most of them 
naughtie packes. Hakluyt's Vayayes, II. 207. 

Codes. tJod save you, sir ! 

Master. What does this idle paeJc want*/ 

Bailey, tr. of CoUo<|uies of Erasmus, I. 76. 

8 . A considerable area of floating ice in the 
polar seas, more or less flat, broken into large 
pieces by the action of wind and waves, and 
driven together in an almost eoutimious and 
nearly coherent mass, a pack Is said to be ojmi 
when the pit'ccs of ice are generally detached, and dose 
when the pieces arc in contact. 

In one hour after we reached It [free water], the place 
we left was consolidated Xwtomde. 

Kane, Sec. Hrinii. Exp., I. 35. 

9. I n hydrotherapy, a wet sheet wil h other cov- 
ering for closely enveloping tho body or a part 
of it; the iirocess of thus wrapping, or the state 
of being so wrapped. — 10. In the fisheries: 
(a) Tho ((uantity or number of that which is 
packed, as fish : as, the salmoii-pfir4' was large 
that year, (b) Hame as slecptv. 

After a fortnight’s dicing, the fish should be put into a 
pack or steeple, for the pui-pose of sweating. Perley. 

11. In coaDmininy. a wall of rough stone or of 
blocks of coal built for the purpose of supjiort- 
ing the roof — Mazy pack. Sec waw?/. = 8301 . 1. Rack- 
et, parcel, burden, load. — 2. Assortment.— 5. Brood, Co- 
vey. Sec JUtekK—B. Hang, crew, lot 
pack^ (pak), r. [< MF.packeny pakkett z^D. pak- 
key = MLG. packcti, paken = G. packen = Icid. 
jHtkka = Sw. prtcA:/? =l)an. pakkcizzOV. pacqmcr, 
pacquer, packer (ML. paccarc), pack; from 
the noun. 3 I, trans. 1. To put together eom- 
pactly ill a bundle, bale, package, box, barrel, 
or other receptacle, especially for transporta- 
tion, or convenience in storing or stowing; 
make up into a package, bale, bundle, etc.: as, 
to pack one’s things for a journey. 

And 3 cplichc he sccheth 

Pruyde, with alle the portiiiaunce, and packeth hem to- 
gedereH. Piers Ptoumian ((^), xvli. 329. 

The gifts she looks from me are woelr’d and lock’d 
Up in iny heart. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 869. 

The farmer vext fiaeks up his beds and chairs. 

And all his household stuff. 

Tennyson, Walking to tho Mail. 

2. To fill with things an*aiige(l more or less 
methodically; stow: as, to pack a chest or a 
hamper. 

Our thighs pack'd with wax, our mouths with honey, 
We bring it to the hive, and, like the bees. 

Are murdered for our paina Shak., 2 Hen. IV,, Iv. 5. 77. 
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There were my trunka. poeM, locked, corded, twanged 
in a row along the wall of my little chamber. 

CharleUe BronUi, Jane Eyre, zxv. 

3. To arrange or dispose with a view to fu- 
ture use and activity; especially, to prepare 
and put up in suitable vessels for preservation, 
or in a form suitable for market : as, to pacA* 
herrings; to j)acA* pork, fruit, eggs, etc. 

Almost as neat and close as Nature packs 
Her blossom or her seedling. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden, 

4. In hydrotherapy, to envelop (the body or some 
part of it) in wet cloths, which maybe covered 
over with dry ones. — 5, To stuff an interstice 
or space with something that will render it air-, 
vapor-, or water-tight; make air-tight, stoam- 
tij^t, etc., by stuffing: as, to pack a joint, or 
the piston of a steam-engine. — 6. To force 
or press down or together firmly ; compact, as 
snow, ice, earth, sand, or any loose or floating 
material. 

In Robeson Channel the ice was packed closely to the 
Greenland coast, while to the north the sea was covered 
with level ice, broken in ocoasional places by water-spaces. 

A. W. Qreely, Arctic Service; p. 98. 

7. To assemble or bring together closely and 
compactly; crowd, as persons in a room or a 
vehicle. 

He (Ciesar] was fayne to packe vp his souldlors In lesse 
roumo closer together. Goldiny, tr. of tJajsar, fol. 122. 

Two citizens, who take the air, 
riose pack'd, and Biuiling, in a chaise and one. 

Cowjwr, Task, i. 80. 

8. To bring together, arrange with, or manipu- 
late (cards, persons, facts, statements, etc.) so 
as to serve oiie^s own purposes; manipulate. 
(a) In gaminy, to arrange (the cards) in such a way as to 
secure an uiidne advantage. 

There be that can pacA* the #i'ils, and yet cannot play 
well. Bacon, (.'uniiiiig. 

To pack the cards, and with some roz’ning trick 
His fellow’s purse of all his coin to pick. 

J. Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Harner, I. 157). 
And mighty dukes pack cards for half-a-cvown. 

Pope, Moral Essays, lii. 142, 
(h) I’o bring to|?ethcr (the persons who are to constitute 
some deliberative liotly) improperly and corruptly, with 
the view of promoting or deciding in favor of some par- 
ticular interest or party: as, to jmek a Jury; to pack a 
eominittee. 

What course may be taken that, though tho King do 
use such providence . . . and leave not things to chance, 
yet it may . . . have no shew, nor scandal, nor nature of 
the packing or bringing of a l^arliament ; but, contrariwise, 
that it tendeth to have a Parliament truly free and not 
packed against him. Bacon, Incidents of a Parliament. 
If any durst his factious friends accuse, 
Unpacked a jmy of dissenting Jews. 

Dry den, Abs. and Achit., i. 607, 

It is evident that, so far as New York and Ponnsylvania 
are concerned, all efforts to jmek the ilelegations to the 
National Republican Convention this year will meet with 
strenuous opposition. The Nation, XXXVIll. 132. 

9. To carry on tho back ; transport on the 
backs of men or beasts. 

1 take old Manitoii to carry me to and from the grounds 
and to pack out any game that may be killed. 

T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 139. 

The [gold-]“dust’’ . . . filled the buckskin pouches, not 
iiiifrequently to such plethoric dimensions as to retiuire 
the OHsistaiice of a sunipter horse to }Hick it down from 
the mines. Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XXXIX. 52. 

10. To load with a pack or packs. 

An it be not four by the day, I’ll be hanged : rharles’ 
wain is over the new chimney, and yet our horse not 
packed. What, ostler! Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 8. 

1 1 . To send off or away summarily ; specifically, 
to dismiss or discharge from one’s em])loyment: 
with off, away, etc.: as, to pack off an impudent 
8t‘rvant. 

You lie not in my house ; I’ll pack you out, 

And pay for your lodging rather. 

Beau, and FI., Wit at Scvenil Weapons, iv. 1. 

She shall be soon pact after too, that ’s flat. 

TimeX Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 39. 

Mf. Alerton ... for a while used him [Morton] as a 
scribe to doc his bussiness, till he was caused to pack him 
away. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 258. 

She will be packed off to live among her relations. 

Uoldsinilh, Citizen of the Wwld, xix. 

To pack out, to unpack or give out, as a cargo of fish : as, 
the schooner packed out 500 barrels of mackerel. 

n. in tram, 1, To engage in putting together 
or stowiii||80<^<^^* in packs, bundles, bales, 
boxes, bil^ls, etc., for transportation or stor- 
age. — 2. In mining, to strike light blows on the 
edge of tho keeve, so as to assist the separation 
of tho ore from the veinstone. See toss, — 3, 
To admit of being stowed or put together in an 
orderly arrangement in small compass : as, the 
goods pack well. — 4. To settle into a compact 
mass ; become compacted or firmly pressed : as, 
wet snow packs readily.— 5. To gather toge- 
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thev in packs, Hook^ or bands: as, the grouse 
begin to To depart in haste, as when 

Bummarily dismissed; beojffatonce: generally 
with offj away, etc. 

Oo, pack thou h^not unto the Stygian lake. 

&ree7i0, Alphoneua, 11. 

Then down came Jacob at the gate, 

And bide her pack to hell. 

Wanton Wife of BtOh (ChUd'a Ballads, VIII. 153). 

Gentle or simple, out she shall pack. 

QoldfmiUh, Vicar, zxi. 

To sand (one) packing, to pack (a person) off, or dis- 
miss (him) without ceremony. 

So once again is Gavestou eent packing out of the King- 
dom, and goes into Ifrance. naker, Clironicles^ p. KKi. 

Its walls had been cracking 
Since Harry the Eighth sent its people a-pacHng. 

Barjmn, Ingoidsby Legends, 1. 161. 

packet (pak), w. [A corruption of pact.'\ An 
agreement or compact ; a pact. 

A. Was not a pack agreed twixt thee and roe? 

C. A pact to make thee toll thy secrecy. 

Daniel, Works, sig. K k 6. (Nares.) 

It was found straight that this was a gross pack betwixt 
Saturninus and Marius. North, tr. of Plutarch. (Naree.) 

packet (pak), V. [< pack^, n.] I. intrans. To 
form a pact; especially, to confederate forbad 
purposes ; join m collusion. 

Go pack with him, and give the mother gold. 

Shak., Tit. And., iv. 2. 156. 

n. trans. 1. To plot; contrive fraudulently. 

The forging and packing of miracles. 

Purcfias, rilgrimage, p. 225. 

This is pack'd, sure, to disgrace me. 

Fletcher, Spanish (’urate, iv. 5. 

2. To join in collusion ; ally for some bad j)ur- 
pose. 

That goldsmith there’, Were he not pack'd with her, 

Gould witness it, for he was with me then. 

Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 210. 

pack^ (pak), «. [Appar. elliptical tor in pack, 
i. e. in league : see pack'^."] Intimate ; conll- 
dontial; ‘‘thick.” [Bcotch.] 

Nae doubt but they were fain o' Ither, 

And unco pack and thick thegithcr. 

Burns, The Twa Dogs. 

package (pak'aj), w. [< OF. pacquage, the act 
of packing; as pack^ + 1. A bundle or 

parcel ; a quantity iiresseci or packed together : 
as, a package of cloth. — 2. A unit of freight or 
luggage ; an article of transportation, as a box 
or a bundle. — 3. A charge made for packing 
goods. — 4. A duty formerly charged in the 
port of London on goods imported or exported 
by aliens, or by denizens who were sons of 
aliens — Original package, in cummcrce and Ameri- 
can constitutional law of foreign and interstate commerce, 
the package or casing in which goods are handled hi the 
course of transportation in the commerce in question. 
Thus, If wine is Imported in hogsheads, the hogshead is 
the original package ; if in bottles packed in cases handled 
separately, the case is the original package. 

packaging (pak'aj-ing), n. l< package + -ing^.J 

The act of making into packages PanicagiTig. 

machine, a machine for buiiullng yarns or other goods 
Into compact shape for transportation ; a bundling press. 
E. H, Knight. 

packall (pak'&l), w, A sort of basket made in 
South America from the outer parts of the 
leaves of the ita-palra. 

pack-animal (pak'an‘'i-mal), n. A beast of 
burden used to carry packs, or to transport 
goods in bales, boxes, etc., on its back. S(m* 
cut under pack-mule. 

Fourteen miles of pack-animal trail have been built 
around the Big Bend, in order to make all portions of the 
claim accessible. Sci. Amer., N. S., LIV. 85. 

pack-cinch (pak'sinch), w . A wide girth , about 
33 inches long, made of strong canvas or hair, 
having a hard-wood hook at one end and a ring 
at the other, used with the pack-saddle in ad- 
justing the burden of a pack-animal: it is in 
general use in the United States army, and is 
of Span ish-Ameri oar origin. 

pack-cloth (pak'kldth), n. A stout coarse 
cloth used for packing goods ; jjackshoct ; bur- 
lap. 

pack-duck (pak'duk), n. A coarse sort of linen 
for pack-cloths. 

packer (pak'6r), w, [= D. pakker MLG. G. 
packer = Sw. packare (cf. ML. paccWriun and 
paccator ) ; as pack^ + 1 . (me who packs ; 

specifically, a person whoso business it is to 
pack goods for transportation. — 2. One who 
prepares and packs provisions, as beef, pork, 
oysters, fruit, etc., for preservation or for 
market. — 3, A machine used for packing. — 4, 
One who is engaged in transporting goods, etc., 
on pack-animals. 


Bough-looking mlnerB and paekert, whose bniineu It is 
to guide the long mulo^trainB that go where wagons can- 
non and whose work in packing needs special and peculiar 
skilL T. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXV. 602. 

6. A government officer charged with the in- 
spection of provisions packed for export. — 0, 
A ring by which the space between the tubing 
and the walls of an oil-well is closed and made 
gas-tight. See oil-well packing, urLdiOT packing^, 
— 7. The variously constructed mechanism by 
which the grain cut by a reaping-machine is 
packed or compressed on the bmdiug-lable and 
held till embraced and bound by the twine. 

packet (pak'et), n. [Formerly also pacquet 
(= G. packet ) ; < OF. parquet, paquet, F. paquet 
= Sp. paquete = It. pacehrfto, dim. of paaiue, 
a pack: see pcicL'i.] 1. A small pack or pack- 
age; a parcel; a mail of letters. 

The Heathenish and Popish, and all those other pitcAvto 
of miracles, which wo robeiue by the lesuites aimuall re- 
lations from the East and West Indies. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 93. 

All Letters more than 80 Milos is 3d. Single and 6d. Dou- 
ble Pacgiict 12d. an Ounce. 

Quoted In Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

[1. 138. 

Your Laship staid to peruse a Pacquet of Letters. 

Congreve, Way of the World, II. 4. 

I have lately been looking over the many packets of let- 
ters which I have received from all quarters of Great 
Britain. Steele, Tatler, No. 164. 

2. A despatch-vessel; a ship or other vessel 
employed to convoy loiters from country to 
country or from port to port; a vessel employ- 
ed in carrying mails, goods, and passengers at 
stated intervals; heuci^, a vessel slarimg on 
regular days, or at an appointed time. Also 
caUed packet-boat, paeket-nhip, packet-iwssel. 

From the earliest times New York has been the port of 
departure for packets steering for our Southern ports. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 

3. The panel of a packhorse. [Cheshire, Eng.] 
Wright, — 4. A pack (250 loaves) of leaf-metal. 

packet (pak'et), V, i. [< packet, «.] 1. To 

bind up in a jiackage or iiarcol. 

My resolution is to send you all your letters well sealed 
and packeted. Su^ft, Letters. 

When Mr. Miintz has done, you will be so good as to 
pacquet him up, and scud him to Strawberry. 

Walpole, licttcrs, II. 472. 

2. To despatch or send in a packet-vessel. 

Her husband was jMicketed to Franco. Ford. 

packet-boat (pak 'et-bot ), «. Same as packet, 2. 

packet-day (pak'et-da), w. Mail-dnv; the day 
for posting letters, or for the sailing of a packet- 
shin. Simmonda, 

packet-note (jiak'et-not), n . A folded writing- 
paper, 9 X 11 ii^hes. 

packet-sbip (na® 'et-ship), V. Same as packet, 2. 

packet-vessel (pak'et-ves‘'el), n. Same as 
packet, 2. 

packfong (pak'fong), n. An erroneous form of 
paktong. 

packhorse (pak'h6rs), ??. A horse used as a 
pack-animal in carrying burdens ; hence, figur- 
atively, a drudge. 

I was a pack-horse in his great affairs, . . . 

To royalise his blood T spilt mine own. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 3. 122. 

The slaves of custom and cstablisli’d mode. 

With pacWiorsc constancy we keen the road. 

Cmoper, Tirociuiuni, 1. 252. 

Flour is to be bad in the stony land only by socking it 
within the Austrian ftontier, and to the Austrian fron- 
tier, aecordlngly, tin* pnrkhorses go, with a strong convoy 
of Turkish soldiers to guanl them. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 266. 

pack-house (pak'hous), n. A warehouse for 
receiving and storing goods. 

pack-ice (pak'is), w. in the polar seas, a col- 
lection of large pieces of floating ico of indefi- 
nite extent. Compare pack^, n., 8. 

As the tide turned, a strip nt pack-ice about a mllo wide 
separated us from open water to the south. 

A. W. Oredy, Arctic ScitIco, p. 91. 

packing^ (l>ak'jng), «. [Verbal n. ot pack^, ?'.] 

1. Any material used for filling an empty 
space, closing a joint, and the like ; stuffing, as 
the filling of a piston or a well-tubo. 

One day, in the foreimon.tlie engine was working badly, 
the xwckiny having got too loose. -.t « r ^ 

* SH. Amer., N. S., LIV. 69. 

2. In printing, the fabric used on printing- 
presses between the iron platen or cylinder and 
the sheet to be ]>rinied. A soft packing is a blanket 
of wool or rubber cloth, which equalizes the impression. 
A hard packing is mmlc of glazed millboard or of smoolli 
bard paper, which prevents indentation. 

3. In masonry, small stones embedded in mor- 
tar, omployeii to fill up the vacant space s in 
the middle of walls; rubble.— 4. The act of 


paddng-paper 

bringing together or manipulating to serve 
one’s own purposes. See pack\ v, t,, 8. 

We affirm, then, that the results which these tables pre- 
sent, and which seem so favourable to Mr. Sadler’s theory, 
are produced by packing, and by packing alone. 

Macaulay, Sadler’s Ref. Refuted. 
Metallic pack±tlg, in mach. : (a) A system of packing in 
which metal is used, as metallic rings for piston-packing. 
Such rings are either so cast as to be 
elastic, or tliey ai-o divided into seg- 
ments and iltteii with springs to press 
them against the interior of the cylin- 
der so as to form a steam-tight contact. 

In 1786 helCart Wright I devoted him- 
self to improvements, which include 
metaUio packing to the piston in the 
steam-engine, which he jiatented in 
1797 and 1801. 

A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 2.36. 

(6) Tubes of lead or other soft metal 
filled with Boino vegetable material, 
such as hemp or cotton. The ends of 
the tubes aro either forced or sol- 
dered together.— Oil-well packing, 
a packing inserted between the pipe 
and the interior surface of the boring 
in an oil-well to keep surface-water, 
or water from the sides of the hole, 
from running into the well, and to 
prevent oil in some wells from being 
forced out around the pipe by a pres- 
sure of gas. The packing originallv 
used was a leather bag filled with 
flaxseed, called a seed hag, made in the 
form of a ring. The fiaxseed, swelling 
on being wetted, closed tightly the 
opening to be stopped. This packing 
swelled so tightly as to be very dilfi- 
cult to remove — a difficulty which 
led to the invention of many substi- 
tutes. One of those is the modern 
water-packing, which consists of an 
annular leather packing, concave on 
the upper surface, surrounding the 
pipe, ami held in position by a screw- 
joint. 'J'he weight of the superincumbent water presses 
tins packing closely against the interior of the bore. 
Another form of oil-well packing, which stops efllux of 
oil under internal gas-pressure, as well ns influx of sur- 
face-water, is shown In the accompanying cut. 

packing**^ (pak'ing), n. [Verbal n. of pack^, r.] 
Collusion; trickery; cheating. 

Here 'e packing, with a witness, to deceive us all 1 

Shak., T. of the 8., v. L 121. 

There may be tricks, packing, dr> ymi see? 

Marstnn, Jonson, and Chajman, Eastward Ho, v. 1. 

That which Hulpitius writes concerning Origens Books 
gives cause vehemently to suspect there hath bin mcking 
of old. Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 

packing-awl (pak'iug-al), w. A form of awl 
which pierces a hole through packing-(*lotli or 
other material, and carries with it packthread 
for sowing or fastening, 
packing-block (pak'ing-blok), v. A rectangu- 
lar block gained into center-sills and double- 
spring draw-bar timbers, and serving to con- 
nect them finnly together longitudinally. Car- 
BuiUlerK^ IHct. 

packing-bolt (pak'ing-bOlt), w. In a steain- 
engine, a bolt which secures the gland of a 
stuffing-box. E, H. Knight. 
packing-box (pak'ing-boks), n. 1. A box or 
case ill which goods, etc., are packed for trans- 
portation. — 2. In a steam-engine, same as stnf- 
finq-box. 

packing-case (pak'ing-kas), n. Same as pack- 
ing-box. 

packing-cell (pak' ing-sol), w. InZ>of. See 7cw- 
ticvl, 1. 

packing-crib (pak'ing-krih), n. A place where 
mackerel are j>ackt*d in barrels and marked ac- 
cording to their res]>ective grades, 
packing-expander (]mk'ing-ekH-pau^d(*p), n. 
A spring or other device for spreading the pack- 
ing of a valve or ]>istoii against the surface upon 
whicli it traverses. 

packing-gland (pak'iug-gland), n. In a steam- 
engine, llie cover of a stuffing-box, which is 
screw(*d or jiressed into the stuliing-box to hold 
the ]>acking tightly against the piston, 
packing-leather (imk'ing-loTH^^r), n. 1. A 
ring of leatluq* on a plunger or piston travers- 
ing against tlie cylinder or barr(‘l, to form with 
it a tiglit joint or packing. — 2. A diist-guard. 
packing-needle (pak'ing-ne^dl), n, A strong 
nci'dlc, for sewing up packages wrapped in bur- 
la]> or ])acking-8)ieet. See cut under needle. 
packing-nut (pak'ing-nut), n. A form of pack- 
ing-gland or stuffing-box cover whiclx screws 
into tlie stuffing-box. 

packing-officer (pak'ing-of''''i-H(T), n. An (‘X- 
cise-omc(‘r who superintends or inspects the 
packing of excisable articles, 
packing-paper (pak'ing-pa'-'pf’r), w. Strong 
paper used for wrapping parcels ; a strong and 
thick kind of wrai>ping-paper. 



Oil-well Piicklnir. 
a, an elastic sub- 
stance stirrounditv 
the main tubiii];; S. 
the unhiiary couplitn; 
testinj; on the wash- 
er c, tlielr surfaces 
K round together and 
tti.iile water-tight ; d, 
a loose nut running 
ii|>oii a screw-thread 
cut on the main 
ttiliing; g e, elliptic 
springs, dovetailed or 
otherwise fastened to 
the sides of the IcNise 
nut (/, and parlmliy 
cl.isj)itig the tubing 
at/ 
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packinjf-pennyt (pak'ing-pen^i), n. A small paoksheet (pak'sh§t), ti. Same as pacldng^ 
sum given in (lismissing a person.^ To give a sheet 

sackmg-penny, to send (a peraon) packing, or about hia packstaff (pak'staf), n. ; pi. packstaves (-st&vz), 
bualnesa Will vou aive ^ which a peddler rests the weight of 


Fie, flc! WlllpuiTitw 
penny to virginity? 

I tnought you'd <lwell au long in Cypres isle. 

You’d worship Madam Venus at the length. 

B. Jonsm, Case is Altered, ill. 3. 

packing-press (pak'ing-pres), n. A powerful 
press, generally hydraulic, employed to com- 
press goods, as cotton, linen, hay, straw, et(*., 
into small hulk for convenience of tranK])ort. 
packing-ring (pak'ing-ring), n. A ring of 
metal or rubber used as seat for a coupling- 
valve in a railway-car, or to make a joint air- 
tight, etc. Sd. Amer.y LIV. 69. 
packing-shed (pak'ing-shed), n. A she d where 
fish are packed. 

packing-sheet (pak'ing-shet), w. 1. A sheet 
for packing or covering goods. — 2. In hydro- 
therapy y a wet sheet for jiacki ng or wrapping 
a patient. Also paekshect. 
packing-stick (pak'jng-stik), n. A stick used 
for straining up the cords around rolled fleeces 
in packing wool for transportation ,* a woolder. 
pack-load (pak'lod), 71 . The usual load or 
pack which a boast of burden carries, as 300 
pounds for a muh*, or 150 for a burro, 
packman (pak'impi), n.\ pi. packmen (-men). 
One who carries a pack ; a peddler, 

, The course of the day would, In all probability, bring 
them another who would ‘‘border with them,’' 
prating of the town he had last quitted. 

Jeaffirestm, Live It Down, xxviit. 

A class of peirsons termed "duffers," **pac1cimn*' or 
"8cotchinon,’'^nnd soinotiiiies "tallymen," traders who go 
rounds with samples of goods, and take orders for goods 
afterwards to be delivered. 

S. Dowelt Taxes In England, TTI. 88. 

pack-moth (pak'indth), 71. A certain clothes- 
moth, Anacampnis sarcitctla, whoso larva eats 
wool and wooltui fabrics. HarrlSy Insects In- 
jurious to Vegetation, p, 493. 
pack-mule (pak'mul ), n. A mule used to carry 
packs or burdens. 
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his pack when he stops. 

To make all "as plain as a paek-gtaff.'' 

J. BrcuHford, Works (Farker Soc„ 1853), IL 819. 

Not riddle-like, obscuring their intent. 

But pack-gtaffe plaiiie, uttering what thing they ment. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, vii., Frol. 
[Sometimes used attributively in contempt. 

O, packetaff rhymes I 

Why not, when court of stains shall see these crimes? 

Margton, Scourge of Villainy, L 42.] 

packthread (pak'thred), n. Strong thread or 
twine used for sewing up packages or bales, or 
for tying up yiarcels. 

A woman’s crupper of velure, . . . here and there pieced 
with packthread. Shak., T. of the S., iii. 2. 64. 

You may take me in with a walking-stick. 

Even when you please, and hold me with a pack-thread. 

Fletcher, Beggar’s Bush, v. 1. 

I slid down by a bottom of packthread into the street, 
and BO 'scaped. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 4. 
pack-train (pak'tran), n. A train of pack-ani- 
mals with tbeir loads. 

No one who has not tried it can understand the work 
and worry that It is to drive apack-train over rough ground 
and through timber. The Century, XXX. 228. 

pack-wall (pak'w41), 71 . Same n,H 2 >nck\ 11. 
packware (pak'war), n. Goods carried in a 
pack ; especially, the articles offered for sale by 
a peddler. 

Desirous to utter such popish pelfe and packware as he 
hroght with him, he opened there his baggage of pestilent 
doctrine. P'oxe, Mt^yrs, p. 1888. 

packwax (pak'waks), 71. Same hHpaxwax. 
packway (pak'wa), w. A pack-road, 
paco^ (pii'ko), ». [Pemv. Hee«/p«ea.] Same 
as alpaca. 

paco^ (pii'ko), w. [<j>«col.] In South America, 
a gossany ore: so called because of its brown- 
ish color, resembling that of the paeo. 

The principal ores [at (’erro de Pasco] arc the pacoe so 
called, analogous to the coloradosof the Mexican miners; 
tliey arc ferruginous earths, mingled with argentiferous 
ores, and evidently resulting from the do(*oinpoBition of 
the sulphurets. 

J. I). Whitney, Metallic Wealth of the U. H., p. 169. 
paC0‘^ (pti'ko), w. Same aspacu. 
pacoct, pacokt, n. Middlo English forms of 
peacock. 

pacoury-HVa (pa-kou'ri-fi'vfl), n. See Platonia. 
pacquelf (pak'et), w. and w " An obsolete spell- 
ing oi packet. 

pact (pakt), ». [= F. pactcy OF. pacf, pachc 

= Sp. Pg. pacto = It. patto = OP'ries. pacht = 
D. MLG. pacht = MH.G.phahtypfachty G. pfacht 
= Dan. pagty < Ja. pactwniy an agreement, ijta- 
cisdj pp. pactm, inceptive form of OL. pa- 
ccrcj agree, bargain, covenant; akin to pangercy 
fasten; see jiacAd. Cf.pack'-^.'] An agreement; 
a compact. 

O wretch, doost thou not knowe 
One cannot vse th’ aydo of the Powers helowe 
Without soin Pact or ('ounter-ScruJeos, 

By Prayers, Perfumes, Homage, and Sacrifice? 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Baxtas’s Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 
This world of ours by tacit pact is pledged 
To laying such a spangled fabric low, 

W hother by gradual brush or gallant blow. 

Brotvniny, Sordello. 


Pack-niulc, ab ubcd in the Rocky MounUiias, L/utted btatcb. 

packneedle (pak'neMl), n. [< ME. naknedle, 
pakncUic,pak7ievldc ; ipack^ + needle. \ A large 
needle for sewing up packages; a packing- 
needle. See cut under needle. 

Ainonge the riche niyes I rendred a lessoun, 

T(i bruche licin with »,paJc-ne(Ue and plaited hem togyderos. 

• JHera Plomnan (B), v. 212. 

pack-papert w. Packing-paper, 

Packe jta])er, or cap paper, such paper as mercers and 
other occupiers use to wrappe their ware in. 

JSomendatar (1585), p. 6. (Fares.) 

packpaunclit, n. pf^’k^y r., + obj. paunch, 
w.‘J A grt'ody eater. Stanihnrst. 

pack-road (pak'rod), n. A road or trail suit- 
able for pack-animals, but not for vehicles. 

A wild region of tumbled Idlls, traversed but by a few 
jHtek-roads. J. J{ Green, Making of Eiig., p. 61. 

pack-saddle (pak'sad'^l), n. The saddle of a 
pack-animal, triad e to be loaded with packs or 
burdens, and furnisbed with straps, hooks, and 
rin^s sewed to it for securing the packs. Such 
saddles are variously fitted according to the nature of the 
pack, which may consist of provisions or utensils, arms or 
ammunition, or even wounded men. 

Your beards deserve not so honourable a grave as to 
stuff a botcher's cushion, or to be entombed in an ass's 
padc-gaddle. Shak., Cor., ii. l. 99. 


But ye’ro all in the some pact — nil in the same pact— 
and not one o' ye caring for anything but your own sclllsh 
ends and enjoymeuts. IK, Black, In Far Lochaber, vil. 

Nude pact. Bee nude.— Pact de non alienando, a 

covenant common in mortgages in Louisiana, binding the 
mortgager not to alienate, encumber, etc., the mortgaged 
pntperty. This pact renders an alienation, etc., in viola- 
tion of it, void as against the mortgagee.— Paote oom- 
miflSOire, in French law, a clause in a contract of sale 
whereby the vendor stipulates that, if the buyer does not 
pay the i)rice agreed upon within a certain time, the sale 
shall be rescinded. In the Province of Quebec, under the 
law anterior to the civil code, this condition was implied 
in all soles. —Pretorian pact, a pact Bupimrted by a con- 
sideration, and therefore Imman law of the later peri- 
ods) recognized and enforced by the pretor. 

pacta, 71. riural of 

paction (pak'shou), n, [< OF, paction = OSp. 
pacciotty K L. pacUo(n-)y aii agreement, < pacUiSy 
pp. of pacisciy agree : see pact. Of. eompac- 
tiotfi.‘\ A compact, agreement, or contract. 

They made a jmefim ’tween them twa. 

Get up and Bar the Door (Child's Iliads, VIII. 120). 

The paction evangelical, in wblch we undertake to be 
disciples to the holy ^esus. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 349. 

pactional <pak'sbpn-al), a. [< paction 4* -«?.] 
Of the nature of a pact. Bp, Sanderson y Oases 
of Conscience, p. 126. 

pactitioust (pak-tish'us), a, [< LL. pactitiuSy 
^yacHciuSy stipulated, <L.j7acfa6; pp. oipaoisciy 


agree, stipulate : see poet] Settled by agree- 
ment or stipulation. Johnson, 

Pactolian (pak-toGi-an), a, [< L. PactoUus (ss 
Gv, RaKT6^toc)y < L. PactoluSy < Gr. Uaicru^dgy a 
river in Lydia.] Of or pertaining to Pactoliis, 
a river in Lydia, famous for the gold anciently 
found in its sands. 

Pray pay to Mr. William Trim, or Order, the Sum of— 
How sweetly it tutib \ — Pactolian Ouineas chink every 
Line. Steele, Qrief A-la-Mode, ii. 1. 

pactum (pak'tum), n.; pi, pacta (-til). [L.; see 
pact."] 1 . In Scots lawy a pact or agreement be- 
tween two or more persons to give or perform 
something. — 2. In Horn, laWy such a convention 
or agreement as did not fall within the number 
of those to which full effect was given by the law, 
and thus distinguished tvomco7itractH8, Xeoniraet 
was a pact or agreement of the parties, plus an obligation 
affixed by the proper formalities. A pactum did not (un- 
til a late period) give rise to an action (a few pacta, called 
pacta leauima, excepted), but an exception was given If a 
party tried to enforce a claim in violation of the pactum. 
If, for instance, a creditor had given a formal release (ac- 
ceptUatio), the obligation was entirely destroyed, so that 
DU actioTi would lie ; if he had made a covenant not to 
sue (pactum de non petendo), the action would lie, but the 
pretor would give the debtor an exception (exceptio deli). 
— Nudum pactum. Boo nude pact, under nu^. — Pao- 
tum UUcitum, a general phrase covering all contracts 
opposed to laV, either as being contra legem (contrary to 
law), contra bonos meres (contrary to morality), or incon- 
sistent with the principles of sound poliev. 
pacu (pak'6), n. [S. Amer.] A oouth Ameri- 
can cbaracinoid fish of the genus Mylctes, found 
in fresh waters, especially of Brazil. Also paco. 
pad^ (pad), 71. [A dial. var. of pafhy perhaps in 
part due to the cognate D. paa, a path; see 
path.'] A path; a footpath; a road. [Obsolete 
or slang.] 

I am no such nipping Christian, hut a maunderer upon 
the pad. Middleton and Dekker, lioaring (lirl, v. 1. 

Tlie Squire of the Pad and the Knight of the Post. 

Prior, Thief and Cordelier. 

To stand pad, to stand by the wayside pegging. [Cipsy, 
or thieves’ slang.] 

I obtained three children, two girls and a Imy, betwoeu 
the ages of five and ten years, of their parents, at a com- 
mon " padding-ken " in Blakeley Street (now (’barter 
Street) for three shillings, to stand pad with me from 
seven o’clock until twelve p. m. on a Saturday. 

Jjetter from G. A. Brine (1875X quoted in Klbtou-Turnei 'a 
[Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 642. 

pad* (pad), V.; pret. andpp. padded, ppr. 
ding, [< jmdX, w.] I, ifttrans. To travel on 
foot ; tramp slowly or wearily along; trudge or 
jog along. 

Something most like a lion, and it came a great padding 
pace after. Bunyan, IMlgrim’s Progress, if. 

The muzzled ox that treadeth out the corn, 

Cono blind in padding round and round one path. 

Browning, King and Book, II. 277. 

n. trans. 1 . To travel on foot over or along ; 
proceed on foot through; journey slowly, stead- 
ily, or wearily along. [Obsolete or slang.] 

Though the weather bo foul and storms grow apace, yet 
go not ye alone, but otbor your brothers and sisters pad 
the same path. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Porker Soo., 1853), II. 46. 

2. To tread or bemt down ; make smooth and 

level by treading : as, t o pad a path To pad the 

hoof, to go on foot ; "foot It.’’ [Slang.] 

pad**^ (pud), 7t. [Early mod. E. also padd^ 
pnddr; < ME. padde, pade (not in AH., the 
alleged AH. *paddc resting on the early ME. pL 
padcs in the AH. Chronicle, under date of 1137, 
but written many years later) = Ml), padde, 
peddc, ll. padde, pad = MLG. padde, LG. pad 
(> G. dial, padde) = Icel. padaa = Hw. padda 
= Dan. paddcy a toad, lleace paddock^, etc.] 
A toad; a frog. [Now rare.] 

I seal prune that paddok and prevyn him as a pad. 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 164. 

Apad in the strawf, something wrong ; a hidden danger ; 
"a snake In the grass." 

nem lyes in dedo the padde within the strawe. 

Collier's Old Ballads, p. 108. (Halliwell) 

Ye perceive by this lingring there is a pad in the straw. 

Bp. StUl, Gammer Gurton's Needle, v. 2. (Davies.) 

pad'*^ (pad), n. [Earlv mod. E. padde; perhaps 
a var. otpod (as nab^ of 7ioh^, etc.), in sense of 
‘bag’; see jtod. In def. 1 (c), cf. MD. pad, 
patte, the solo of the foot (Kilian); with this 
cf. F. pattCy paw (see patrolypaw).] 1, A soft 
cushion, or something of the nature of a cush- 
. ion, or a stuffed parL as of a garment, a saddle, 
etc., used to fill up a hollow, to relieve pressure, 
or as a protection. 

He was kept in the bands, haulng vnder him but onely 
a pad ot straw. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 854. 

In certain Beaata, as the Cow and the Sheep, the front 
edentulous part of the upper law is invested by a horny 
epithelial pad, against which the teeth of the front of the 
lower Jaw bite. Miva-rt, Encyc. Brit., XXIL 108. 
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8peoifloaUy<-(a) In criek§t, % wadded guard worn to pro> 
tect the leg by a bateinan or wicket-keeper. <b) In em- 
broidery, a amall quantity of flbroui material, suon aa raw 
cotton or ailk, used for raising parts of a pattern, the stitch 
covering it closely, (c) One of the large, fleshy, thick- 
skinned protuberances of the sole of the foot of various 
quadrupeds, as the dog or fox ; hence, specifically, the foot 
of a fox. (a) One of the tylari of a bird's foot ; one of the 
oushion-llke enlargements on the under side of a bird's 
toes. Compaie fim pad and ptenrM. (e) In anat. , the sple- 
nium of the corpus callosum. See ^cnium. H. Gray, 
Anat. (ed. 1887), p. 692. (/) In entorn., a projecting part 
of the body covered only with a membrane or semi-chiti- 
nous sheath : generally used in composition : as, the wing- 
pads of a pupa ; the foot-pads or cushions on the tarsi. 

2. A cushion used as a saddle ; a saddle of lea> 
tlier and padding, without any tree, such as arc 
used by country market-women or by equestri- 
an performers in a circus. — 3. A number of 
sheets of writing-, drawing-, or blotting-paper 
held together by glue iXt one or more edges, form- 
ing a tablet from which tho sheets can be re- 
moved singly as used: as, a writing-wad; a blot- 
ting-pad. — 4. A bundle; bale; pack: as, a pad 
of wool; apadofyarn. Among llsh-dealers a 
pad of macKerel is 60 (sometimes 120) fish. 

I had twopada of solos, sir, and lost 4Ar.— that is, one pad 
— by them. 

Mayhew, lx)ndon Labour and London I*oor, I. 57. 
6. The handle of some tools: as, ^he pad of a 
keyholo-saw. — 6. In ship-bHildinpf a piece laid 
over a ship’s beam to give tho camber. — 7. 
p/. Thick ribbons, double-faced and watered, 
much in use at certain times for watch-guards. 
(Compare Petersham ribbon, under ribboth-Op- 
tic Dad. See optic. 

pad^ (pad), r. t.; pret. and pp. padded, ppr. 
padding. [< pad^, w.] 1. To stuff or furnish 

with a pad or padding: often with out 
I thought we knew him : What, it 's you, 

Tlie padded man — that wears the stays ! 

TennyKon, The New Tlniuii. 

2. To expand by the insertion of extraneous 
or needless matter, or the use of unnecessary 
words: as, to pad an article in a newspaper; 
to pad out a page in a book. — 3. In calico-prinU 
ing, to irapregnato (the cotton cloth to bo print - 
od) with a mordant. It is done in a machine 
called a padding-machine (which see). 

The cloth intended to be dyed is Hrst steeped and pad- 
ded about in buffalo’s or sheep’s niilk, and next exposed 
to the sun. W. Crookes, Dyeing and C^alico-FrintlMg, p. 321. 

4. To glue the edges of (shoots of paper) to- 
gether, so as to form a pad. [Colloip] 

A half-phit of the cement will pad a vast quantity of 
sheets. The Writer, III. 82. 

6. In mech., to puncture with iiumerons line 
holes, as the end of a pipe, or tho rose on tho 
end of a nozlo. [Kng.] 

In order to prevent a false reading of the water gauge, 
it was “podded”— -that is to say, tlie end of tho tube in the 
top of tho upcast shaft was iierforated with numortnis 
small holes. The Enyineer, LXVll. 30. 

Padded cell, padded room, in u prison or an insane-asy- 
lum, a room having the walls padded or cushioned, to pre- 
vent prisoners or violent patients confined in it from d<»ing 
themselves injury by dashing themselves against the walls, 
pad'^ (pad), n. [Also ped; < MK. pedde ; j>cr- 
haps another use c»f paeV^. Hence pedder, pad- 
kr, pedlar, peddler, etc., and (prob.) in comp. 
padlock.'] A pannier ; a basket. liaUiweU. 
pad^ (pad ), M. [Abbr. of pad-nag, pad-liorsc,] A 
road -horse; a horse for riding on the road, as 
distinguished from a hunter or a work-horsts 
etc. ; a roadster. 

A careless groom of mine has spoiled me the prettiest 
pad In tho world with only riding him ten miles. 

Steele, Hpectat<ir, No. 88. 

pad^ (pad), n. [Ajipar. abbr. of padder^ or * pad- 
man. Qt. footpad.] A robber; a footpad. 

These freeborn sounds nroceeded from four pade 
Iti ambush laid, who nad perceived him loiter 
Behind his carriage. Byron, Don Juan, xi. 11. 

pad® (pad), V, i. ; pret. andpp. padded, pnr. pad- 
ding. [< pad®, n.; associated also withpadi, 
r.] To be a footpad, or highway robber; fre- 
quent roads or highways in order to rob. 

These pad on wit’s high road, and suits maintain 
With those they rob. Siwift, To Mr. Congreve. 

padart, n. [Origin obscure.] Groats; coarse 
flour or meal. 

In the bolting and sifting of near fourteen years of such 
power and favour, all that came out could not bo expectt:d 
to bo pure and flne meal, but must have amongst it padar 
and bran in this lower age of hutnan fragility. 

Sir It Wottm, Reliquiir. 

pad-bracket (pad^brak'-'et), n. A wall-bracket 
of a shape adapted to receive a saddle: used 
in a stable or harness-room, 
pad-clinking (pad'kling%ing), a. Given to 
hobnobbing with footpads; frequenting the 
company or society of footpads. [Slang.] 
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Good day, my veterans, my championi. My bonny, pad- 
dinkiny, out-after-elght-o’clock-parade, George Street 
bucks, good day. 11. Kingdey, Ilillyars and Burtons, xix. 

pad-cloth (pad'kloth), n. A cloth or blanket 
covering tho loins of a horse; a housing-cloth, 
pad-crimp (pad'krimi)), n. In saddlery, a press 
in which dampened leather is molded into form 
between the dies of a former with protruding 
and hollow parts. When tho leather dries, it 
retains the convex shape acquired under pres- 
sure. 

Padda (pad'a), n. [NL. (Keichenbach, 1850), 
< native name for rice.] A genus of ploceino 
birds of the subfamily SpermesUnse (or a subge- 
nus of Munia), the type of which is V. oryzivora, 
the paddy-bird, commonly called Java 
paddet, n. See pad'^. 

padder^ (pad'6r), n. [<paJ6 -f- ^cr^.] A high- 
way robber; a footpad. 

WeU. Nay more, dine gratis. 

Mar. Under what hedge, 1 pray you ? or at whose cost? 
Are they paddera or abrarn-men that ore your consorts? 

Maaainger, New Way to Pay Old Debts, ii. 1. 

padder^ (pad'6r), n. [< pad‘^ + -erl.] One who 
pads or cushions. 

paddies (T)ad'iz),w./i/. [Origin obscure.] Pan- 
talets or knee-drawers with flounces. [South- 
ern U. S.] 

padding (pad'ing), n. [Vcr])al n. of pad-i, r.] 

1. The act of stuffing so as to make a pad. — 2. 
The cotton, hair, straw, or otlier material used 
in stuffing anything, as a bolster, saddle, or gar- 
ment ; tlie stuffing used to keep in shape any 
part of a garment according to the fashion 
which requires it to be more in relief or drawn 
tighter than the natural forms allow. Tho inate- 
riuls UBod arc, especially —(«) a rough felted cloth, a kind 
of shoddy ; (h) flbrous and loose material ; (c) wadding, 
batting, and immbast. 

3. In caheo-printing, tlie t)roeess of imbuing 
the fabric all over with a mordant whicli is 
dried, a design is next printed on it in acid discharge 
(usually lime-juice and bisulphate of potash), the result 
being that, after the cloth has been dyed in tho bath and 
cleared, white puttorns appear upon a ground of uniform 
color. These white patterns or spaces may be afterward 
printed upon In steam or pigment colors. Calicikes pro- 
duced in tills way are said to be in tins padding or jdaquage 
style. 

A br«»wn ground is produced over the entire surface by 
padding In solutions of a salt of manganese. 

Workshop Ueeetph, 2d ser., p. 212. 

4. Any uuiieeossary matter inserted in a col- 
umn, article, book, etc., merely to bring it up to 
a certain size; vamp; lienee, witten or printed 
matter of no real value or utility ; whatever has 
merely the effect of increasing the size of any- 
thing without adding to its interest or value. 

Anybody who desires to know what is within the power 
of the average cleivyiuau u>ay takt* up one of the inferior 
magazines and read one of the arlich-s whii.h serve for 
padding. Saturday Hew 

I am perhaps more struck now with the enormous 
amount of jstdding — thcniiinluT(*f third- and fourth-rate 
statues whicli weary the eye tliat wouhl fain approach 
freshly the twenty and tliirly best, 

Henry ./ames, Jr., 'I’rans. Sketches, p. 205. 

padding-flue (pad'ing-lir)), n. in calico-print- 
ing, a orying-chamber in which cotton cloth is 
drie<l after th(5 process of padding, it has several 
forms, but each generally comprises an inclosed passage of 
considerable length through winch heated air Iscirculatt'd 
ill one direction, while tlie padded piece is unwound from 
a roller and passed througli the Hue in theoprM>8tte direc- 
tion, being dried during its passage, and flnaily rewinind 
uiKwi another cylinder. See j>ad'\ r,, and padding, H. 

padding-ken (iiad'ing-kcn), n. A low lodging- 
house patronized by footpads, professional beg- 
gars, tWves, vagi'll Ilfs, etc. [Thieves’ slang.] 
Ragged Schools and (Mty Missions are of no avail as pre- 
ventitives of crime r^> long as the wretched dens of in- 
famy, brutality, and vice, t»*nned jHidding kens, continue 
their daily and nightly work of demoralization. 

Mayhetv, U>ndon Labour and London Boor, I. 454. 

padding-machine (pad'ing-ma-shen'®'), n. In 
calico-printing, an apparatus for imbuing cot- 
ton cloth uniformly with a mordant solution in 
the process of dyeing, it ronsists of a comhimition 
of mllerB for unwinding and receiving the fabric, which is 
caused to pass through a vat containing the mordant. 

paddle^ (pad'D, v.; pret. and pp. paddled, ppr. 
paddling. [Also dial, paidle; prob. a var. of 
pnUlcl,tToq.oi pa see waff/d, pat^, patter^. 
Cf. pattlf^, a vnr. of paddle^.] I. intrans. 1. To 
finger idly or fondly; toy or trifle with the fin- 
gers, as in fondling. 

Paddling in your neck with his damn’d fingers. 

Shak., Hamlet, ill 4. 185. 

2. To dabble t>r play about in or as in water. 

And then to paddZe in the purer stream 
Of his Ithe Son of Glory's] spilt blood is more than most 
extreme. Quarles, Emblems, iii. 2. 


paddle-end 

We twa ha’e paidl’t 1’ the burn, 

Frac moruiii' sun till dine. 

Bums, Auld Lang Syne. 

3. To sail or swim along or about with short 
strokes of a paddle or oar; row or move about 
or along by means of a paddle. 

She was as lovely a pleasure-boat 
As ever fairy had pttddled in. 

J. H. Drake, Culprit Fay. 

4. To move aloiigby means of paddles or float- 
boards, as a steamboat . 

Round the lake 

A little elock-woik paddling plied, 

And shook tho lilies. Tennyson, l*rinccB8, Frol. 

5. To move in tlie wjiter by means of webbed 
feet, flippers, or fins, as a. duck, turtle, fish, 
penguin, etc. 

Ducks in the pond before the door. 

Cuuprr, Retirement, 1. 490. 

II. trans. 1. To finger; jilaywitli; toy with. 

'I’o be paddling palms and pinching fingers. 

Shak , W. T., L 2. 111). 

2. To propel by paddle or oar: as, to paddle a 
cano(!, — 3, To strike with the upon hand, or 
witli some flat object, as a board ; siiaiik. [Col- 
lo( i . ] — To paddle one's own canoe, see earme. 
paddle^ (pad'l), n. [< iniddle^, r., in part con- 
fused with pad »j.] 1, An oar; specifically, 
a sort of short oar having one blade or two (orm 
at each end), held in the hands (not resting in 
the rowloek) and dipped into the water with a 
more or loss vertical motion : used especially 
for ])ropelJiiig canoes. 

He seized his ^paddle, and tried to back out of the snare. 

Kingsley, Hypatia, iii. 

2. The blade or broad part of an oar. — 3. In 
zodl.i (a) A fore limb eonstrueted to answer 
the pur]>ose of a fin or fiijiper, as that of a pen- 
guin, a whale, a sea-turtle, aplesiosaunis, or an 
iehtliyosaiirus. See cuts under lehthyosaurm 
and nenguin. (h) In (lenophora. one of the rows 
of cilia whndi run parallel with the longitudinal 
canals of tlie iiody ; a etenopliore or paddle-row. 
(e) The long flat snout of the paddle-fish. — 4. 
One of the float-hoards plaet*U on the circumfer- 
ence of the i>addle-wli(*(‘i of a steamboat. — 6. A 
panel made to tit tho opening8 hd’t in lock-gates 
ami sluices for the purjiose of letting the water 
in and outasmayheretpiired; aelotigh. — 6, An 
implement with a flat broad blade and a handle, 
resemhli ng a paddle. Specifically - (a) In glaas^inak- 
ing, a snmewnat shovel-shaiied implement used for stirring 
and mixing the materials, (h) In Imekwaking and similar 
industries, an instrument for tempering elay. (c) An im- 
plement used for beating garments while held in running 
water to wash, (d) Sec the quotation. 

The tools used by the puddler are not usually numerous, 
consisting only of a long straight cbiselled-edged barcall- 
(‘d a paddle, and a hotiked Ilat-endisd bar known as the 
rabble. IF. 11. Greenwood, Steel and Imn, p. 280. 

7. The luinT)-fiKli,(’//t7apferw,s‘ Inntpus. Heepad- 
dJevock. Also rockpaidle. [Kng.l 
paddle**^ (pad'l), n, [Also dial, paidle aud 
pat tie, pet tie, appar. for orig. ^.sjtaddlr, dim. 
of spade: siu* spadv^. Tht* word lias been iu 
part confused with paddle^, h.\ A smatl sjiade, 
especially a small spaih* used to clcau a plow; 
a plow^-stafl’; a paddl(‘-staff. 

'fhon sbalt \m\eti\jmddle njjon th> weapon. . . and . . . 
thou Shalt dig llieiewitli. Dent, xxiii. 13. 

paddle-beam (piuri-hem'i, n. om^ of two 
large, beams projecting h(*yond the sides of a 
vessel, between wliich lli(‘ jmddle-wheels re- 
volve. 

paddle-board (l»iMl'I-hord), n. Om* of the floats 
on the circumfen*m*e of tin* i)}iddle-whorl of a 
st(‘am-vess(*1 ; a paddle. 

paddle-boat (pad'l-hot), n. A boat proyiolled 

by paddle-viIieeJs 

padale-box (pa<i"l-hoks), n. The box or sheath, 
of curved up]M*r (»iitlin<‘, whicli covers a puddle- 
wlieel of a. side-wheel steamer, to protect it and 
to kee]> it from t hrowdiig water on board the 
vessel. 

paddlecock (iiad'l-kok), n. [Als(> paidleeoek, 
atrkpfiidlr: < paddle (?) 4* coc/rl.] Tin* common 
Jump-lisli, Vgebtpierus lunipns: so called in ul- 
Iii'-ion to its dorsal ridge enveloped intubereu- 
lar skin, which resembles the comb of the do- 
TiK'sl ic cock. See cut under t'yelopterns. 
paddle-crab (pad'l-krab), n. A eral) wliose 
legs ar(‘ flattened like the hla<le of a paddle and 
list'd for swimming; a swimmiug-erah. The 
common edible crab of the United States, t'at- 
tmeetes hastatus, is an exanijile. Also pad- 
dtinq-erab. Sei^ cut on follow'ing page, 
paddle-end (pad'l-eml), n. a f<*aturo or ele- 
ment of ornamental design, consisting of an 



paddle^nd 
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propulsion of the vessel. — 2. A wheel fitted 
with paddles, used to aid, by its revolution, in 
1 ^ d certain washinp opera- 

• ' • - tions, as in leather-man- 

ufacture, etc.— Cycloidal 
paddle-wheel, a paddle- 
wheel having narrow fluata 
arranged longitudinally one 


P<iUille>crab {Caliinectes hastatus'i. 

oval enlargement at the end of a lino or band 
resembling the handle of a spoon, 
paddle-fish (pad'l-fish), w. The spoon-billed 
sturgeon, Potyodon (or Spatularia) spatula, a 
ganoid fish of the farai !y Polyodon fidse (or Spatu- 
lariidee), attaining a length of five or six feet, 




A, Transverse Section of American Featherings Paddle-wheel. B. 
Quarter elevntiun of Feathering Paddle-wheel, being the general 
form use<i for American fast steamers, with light frame and extra rim 
to protect liuckets a. gnnwale-ticanng ; d, shaa ; c, wheel-flanges ; 
d, |iaddle*eccentric ; e, paddle-eccentrTc be.inng; f, radius bar; ft, 
rutui; A, braces; >, rocker-arm ; y, bracket ; A, bucket: /.water-level. 



Paddle-flsh (Polyodon spaltrla) A, under view ; B, side view. 

abundant in the Mississipin river and its larger 
tributaries . it has a very long Bpatnlate or paddle-like 
projection of the snout ; the body resembles a sturgeon's, 
out is scalolosB ; 1ft or 20 fulcra are approssed to the upper 
margin of the caudal fin. Also called ftmum-bUled cat and 
duck-bitted eat, in reference to the salient feature of the 
snout and some fancied resemblance to a oathsh. 

paddle-hole (pad'l-hol), n. One of the passages 
which conduct the water from the upper pond 
of a canal into the lock, and out of the lock to 
the lower pond. paddle^, n,, Also called 
chmqh-arm. 

paddler (pad'lfjr), n. One who or that which 
paddles or uses a paddle ; hence, one who acts 
in a purposeless way, as a child paddles in the 
water. 

lie may make & paddler 1* the world, 

From hand tn month, but ne for a bravo swimmer. 

Peau, and Ft., Wit at Several Weapons, i 1. 

paddle-row ( pad'l-ro) , n. The paddle or cteiio- 
phoro of a ctenophoran. 

paddle-shaft (^fmd'l -shaft), n. The shaft by 
means of wliicii the paddle-wheels of a steam- 
boat are driven. 

paddle-sloop (pad'l-slfip), n, A sloop of war 
propelled by paddle-wheels. 

In 1800 it was the author’s chance again to meet Gari- 
baldi, for he was in coiiiniund of tlie paddle -doop Argus, 
despatched to Sicily (o look after British interests when 
the famous one thousand (really 800) lauded at Marsala. 

The Academy, No. 890, p. ft2. 

paddle-staff (pad'1-stA.f ), n. 1 . A staff beaded 
with a broad Iron, used by mole-catchers. — 2. 
A spade with a long handle, used by plow- 
men to clear the share of earth, stubble, etc. ; 
a naddlo. 

paadle-tumbler (pad'l-tum^bler), n. In some 
operations of leather-manufacture, a water- 
tank in which skins are wa8he<l while kept in 
constant motion by means of a paddle-wlieel. 
IVorlsIiop Uceeipts, 2d ser., p, 3711. 

paddle-wheel (pad'l-hwel), w. 1. A wheel 
(generally one of two placed at the sides of a 




Common PaiUilc-whcel. 
a, shaft ; d, b\ rims; c, (, p.'iddles; d, d, arms. 

steam-vessel) provided with boards or floats on 
its circumference, and driven by steam, for the 


European or English Feathering Padille-whcel. 

n, wheel-flanges; b, radius-bars; c, bucket; d, wheel-arm; e, 
bracket; f, p.uulle-eccenlrlc or “Jenny Nettle”; g, rotker-ann ; h, 
rim; i, water-level; J, dnving-bar. A A shows line of intersection of 
vertical iliainetcr of wheel witli plane of bucket entering water at t\ 
and indicates the greater radius of n common wheel which would 
enter the water with greater effect to the fe.tiherlng wheel. 

above another, in a slightly retreating order, the better 
to distribute the pressure, and to lessen the concussion 
against the water. ~ Feathering paddle-wheeL Same 
as feathering-wheel. 

paddlewood (pad '1-wM), w . A tree of Gui an a, 
Aspidosperma cxcelsum of the Apocynacem. it 
has a singular fluted or buttressed trunk, from the pro- 
jecting radii of which the Indians make paddles. The 
liard clastic wood also affords rollers for cotton-gins. 
The seeds are beautifully winged. Also called wheeZdre^, 
from the form of a section of the trunk, 
paddling-crab (pad'ling-krab), Same as 
paddle-erah. 

paddock^ (pad'ok), n, pi^arly mod. E. also 
padock, < ME,pad(iolc; < pad'<^ + dim. -ocAr,] 1. 
A toad or frog. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

For who . , . 

Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib. 

Such dear concornings hide? 

Shak., Hamlet, ill. 4. 189. 

Here a little child I stand, 

Heaving up my either hand: 

Cold as naaefoebr though they bo. 

Here 1 lift them up to thee. 

Herrick, Another Grace for a Child. 

2. The tadpole-fish. [Local, Scotch.] 
paddock'^ ^pad'ok), n, [A corruption of parrock, 
prob. due m part to association with pad ^ ; see 
parrock,'] A small field or inclosure ; especially, 
a small inclosnre under pasture iminediatGly 
adjoining a stable; a small turfed inclosure in 
which animals, ©specially horses, are kept. 

Villas cuviroiied with parkB, paddocks, [and] plantations. 

Evelyn. 

The prices of admission to the jpadefocAs, the grand stand, 
and the various points of advantage throughout the 
grounds, are higher than on our racing tracks. 

T. C, Crawford, English Life, p. ift. 

paddock'^ (pad 'ok), v, t, [< paddock, n, (If. 
parrock, j To confine or inclose in or as in a 
paddock. 

Shakespeare himself would have been commonplace had 
be been paddocked in a thinly-shaven vocabulary. 

Lowell, Books and Libraries. 

paddock-cheeset (pad'pk-chez), n. The aspara- 
gus. JTalUwcll, [Prov. Eng.] 
paddock-pipe (pnd'pk-pip), n. One of various 
species otEquiseturii, or horsetail; also, Hip- 
pur is vidgarw, the mare^s-tail: so named from 
their hollow stems and fenny locality, 
paddock-rud (pad'gk-rud), n. The spawn of 
frogs. Halliwell. [Local, Eng.] 
paddock-stone (pad’ok-stdn), w. Same as toad- 
stone, 

paddockstool (pad'pk-stfil), n, [< ME. paddok- 
stole; ipaddockl H- stool,] A toadstool. 


padii 

Paddy^ ft*; pi* baddies Ms). [A dim. 

of Eat, ^br. of Patrick, < Ir. Padraio, a fre- 
quent Christian name m Ireland, after St. 
Patrick (< LL. Patrieiua), its tutelar saint: see 
Pai^,] 1. An Irishman. [Slang.]—2. [LeJ A 
sailors’ name for the lesser sheathbill of Ker- 
guelen Island, Chionis minor. See sheathbill and 
Chionis, — 3. [L c.] The rudi^ duck, Prisma^ 
tura rubida. Also paddywhack, [North Caro- 
lina.] — 4. p. c.l Same padatpchack, 3. — 
Paddy’s watch. Sfune BSpaddytehaok, 8. 

paddy^ (pa*d'i), a, [prigin obscure.] Mean ; 
poor; contemptible; low in manners or char- 
acter. 

paddyS (pad'i), n, [Also »adi; < Malay jpadi, 
rice.] Bioe in the husk, whether in the nSld or 
gathered. [East Indies.] 

paddy-bird (pad'i-berd), n. The Java sparrow 
or rioebird, Munia or Paada oryzivora : so called 
from its frequenting paddy-fields. 

paddy-field (pad'i-feld), n. A rice-field; afield 
in which rice is grown. [East Indies.] 

A strolling company of players will act on the threshing- 
floor beside the j^du-fidde iu the old primitive fashion. 

Colonial and Indian Exhibition, p. 88. 

paddy-melon (pad'i-mePon), n. Same as padc- 
melon, 

paddy-ponnder (pad'i-poun^d^r), n. In the 
East Indies, a machine for removing the husk 
from rice. 

The dried pulp is then removed by pounding in common 
paddy-pounaerH. Spone' Encyc. Manvf., 1. 705. 

paddywhack (pad'i-bwak), n, [< Paddy^ + 
used with vaguo emphasis.] 1. [m/>.] 
Same as Paddyi, 1. — 2. Same SiSpaddyi, 3. — 
3. A cheap almanac or calendar, on one sheet. 
Also called padf/y and Paddy* s watch, [Local, 
Eng.] 

pad-elephant (pad'eFe-fant), n, [< pad^ +• 
fiephant, ()t, j^ad-horse, pnd-nag,] A road- or 
working-elephant, as distinguished from a hunt- 
ing- or war-elephant. 

padeliont (pad'e-li-on), w. [< P.patte dc Hon, 
lit. lion’s jpaw: 'patie, paw: de, of; lion, lion. 
Or else < F. pied de lion =s 8p. pi4 de Icon = Pg. 
pa de ledo = It, piede de leone, lion’s foot : L. 
pvs (ped-), foot; de, of; leo(n-), lion.] A plant, 
Alchemilla vulgaris. See lion's-foot. 

Pied dc lion, lions foot, hare foot, ladies mantle, great 
sanicle, padelion, Cotgrave. 

padella (pa-del'ft), n, [It., a frying-pan: see 
I)ail, patella,] A large metal or earthenware 
cuj) or deej) saucer containing fatty matter in 
which a wick is inserted: used in illumina- 
tions. 

pademelon (pad'e-mel-on), n. [Also padmelon , 
pedmelon, uccom, paddy-melmt, and melon; an 
Australian name.] A brush-kangaroo or whal- 
labeo ; an ordinary kangaroo of the genus IJal- 
maiurus, such as H, thetidis and related species. 
See cut under Halmaiurus, 

In the neighbourhood of these scrulMS the game was 
especially plentiful ; and kangaroos, paddy-melorw, walla- 
bees, and kangaroo rats crossed the road continually, 

A. C. QraiU, Bush Life lii Queensland, I. 47. 

pad-hook (pad'hfik), n, 1. A kind of center- 
draft hook used on trawl-lines in New England 
since 1884, having the shank flattened at the 
upper end instead of an eye, whence the name. 
— 2. In saddlery, a curved hook on the back- 
pad for holding up the bearing-rein. 

pad-horset (pad'hdrs), n, K pad\ a road, + 
horsfi^ , Cf . jiad-nag and paa^,\ A road-horse ; 
a pad-nag; a pad. 

Oh for tkpad-horee, pack-horse, or a post-horse, 

To hear mo on his nock, his back, or his croup I 

B. Joneon, Tale of a Tub, iv. 8. 

Padina (pfi-di'nfi), n, [NL. (Adanson, 1763).] 
A genus oiH olive-colored seaweeds with mem- 
branaceous or coriaceous broadly fan-shaped 
fronds, which maybe either entire or variously 
cleft, each lobe being then fan-shaped. The 
frond is smooth, olive-colored (or greenish toward the 
summit), and marked with concentric bands along each 
of whicti is developed a fringe of slender orange-colored 
Jointed hairs. They are tufted annual plants, 2 to G inches 
in height, growing on stones about low-water mark, mostly 
in warm seas. The common (perhaps the only) species 
is P. pavonia, the peaeocVs-tail. 

padi^ah (pk'di-shk), n, [Pers. (> Turk.) pddi- 
shah, < pad, protector, master (Skt. paU, mas- 
ter: see despot), + shdh, king: see shim,] Great 
king ; emperor : a title pven by the Turks to the 
Sultan, and by extension to various European 
monarchs. 

padji (paj'i), n. [Ceylonese.] A Ceylonese boat. 
See madeUparoowa, 





padktto 

Mdtetto (pad'let), n. A spangle used in em- 
broidery and decorative oostume. 
padlock (pad^lok), n. [Perhaijs orig. ^ a lock for 
a pannier or hamper’ (one of its present uses), 

< pad^f ped, a pannier, + loekK] A portable 
look with a pivoted bow or hasp or a sliding 
hasp, designed to fit over a staple or engage a 
ring and to hang suspended when closed, such 
looks are made in a great varietv of styles, and range from 
flimple gate-looks to oomplloatea permutation-locks. Some 
padlocks are self -locking ; others are locked with a key, the 
keyhole being in the side or at the bottom. 

Whate*er the talents, or howe'er design’d, 

We hang one jingling padlock on tho mitid. 

Pope, Dunciad, iv. 162. 

Dead padlock, a padlock having no spring for either bolt 
or hasp, the key turning the bolt, while the hasp is opened 
by the hand. 

padlock (pad'lok), v, A [< padlock, w.] To 
fasten by or as by means of a padloofc. 

Let not . . . such an unmerciful and more than legal 
yoke be padlocked upon the neck of any Christian. 

Milton, Colasterion. 

padmelon (pad^mel-on), n. Same B,n 2 )a<ienielon. 
pad-nag (pad'nag), n, [< pad^, a road, + nag'^. 
Ctpa^horfte.ll An ambling nag ; an easy-going 
pad. 

A New Epilogue by Mrs. Pack in a Riding Habit, upon 
a Pad-Noag, representing a Town Miss Travelling to Tun- 
bridge. Quoted in As/iton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen 

LAnne, II. 15. 

pad-nag (pad'nag), r . i. [< pad-nag^ n. ] To rid(* 
a pad-nag. [Rare.] 

Will it not, moreover, give him pretence and excuse of- 
tener than ever to pad-nag it hither to good Mrs. Uowo's 
fair daughter V 

Jtichardeon, Clarissa Harlowe, III. 235. (Daviee.) 

padon (pad' 6), n. [< F. padou, appar. < Padoue, 
It. Padua, Padua. Cf. padmsoy,^ A sort of 
silk ferret or ribbon. Simmondn. 
padovana, padovane, n. Same as pavan, 
padow-pipe (pad'd-pip), w. Same as paddock- 
ptne, 

pad-plate (pad'plat), u. In saddlery, an iron bow 
for stiffening a harness-pad and forming a base 
for the haniess-mountiugs. 
padre (pii'dre), n, [Sp. Pg. It. padre, lit. father, 

< L. pater = E. father: see father. \ Father: 
used with reference to priests in Spain, Italy, 
Mexico, southwestern United States, South 
America, etc. 

padrone (pa-dro'ne), n, ; pi. padroni (-ne). [It., 
a patron, protector, master; see patron,] A 
master; especially, a person, generally an Ital- 
ian, who owns hand-organs and lets thorn out 
to itinerant players, or who systematically em- 
ploys destitute children to bog for his benefit ; 
also, an Italian labor-contractor; one who lets 
out Italian laborers in a body, 
pad-saddle (pad'sad^^l), n. A saddle made of 
leather and padding without a tree. E. JI, 
Knight, 

pad-screw (pad'skrd), n. In saddlery, a screw- 
bolt with an oriiamontal head, used for fasten- 
ing the pad-sides to the pad-plat<». 
padstoolt (pad'stdl), w. [= D. paddesloel = (1. 
paddensiuhl ; as pad'^ H- stool, \ A toadstool : 
same slh paddockstool. Levins, 

HermolauB also writeth this of the Lycurlmii, that it 
groweth in h certaine stone, and that it is a kind of inush- 
rom, OTpadstoole. 

Topedl, Beasts (1607X p. 404. (Hallimll.) 
pad-top (pad'top), n. In saddlery, the orna- 
mental leather that forms the top or finish to 
the pad. E. H, Knight. 

pad-tree (pad'trd), n. In saddlery, a piece of 



Pad-tree and Pad. 

o, pad-tree ; d, pad ; c, d, d, pad-plate ; € t, terrets;/’. check -hooK. 


wood or metal which gives shape and rigidity 
to the harness-pad. E, JET. Knight, 

(pa4'fi-an), a, and n, [< It. Paduano, 
< Padwa, Padua.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
Padua, a city of northern Italy, or to the prov- 
ince of Padua. 
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XL 1. A native or an inhabitant of Padua. 
— 2. One of the 
imitations of 
Roman bronze 
coinsand medal- 
lions made in 
the sixteenth 
century by Gio- 
vanni Cavino, 
assisted hy his 
friend A. Bassi- 
ano, both of Pa- 
dua in Italy. 

These pieces were 
struck in copper, 
alloyed, and in sil- 
ver, and were de- 
signed as works of 
art not as forgeries. 

padiian'^, padu- 
ana, n. Same as 

pavan. 

padiiaBoy (pad'- 
u-a-soi), n. 

[Also padusoy, 
padesoy; appar. 
orig. * Padua soy, 
tr. F. soic 'do 
Padoue : see po- 
dou and soy.] A 
smooth, strong, 
rich silk, origi- 
nally manufac- 
tured at Padua, 



Pmmiea 

valvate corolla, and capsule of two carpels. 
It includes 7 genera and about 20 species, mostly vinea 
with stems or leaves fetid when bruised, mainly tropicaL 

pSBdeutics (pe-du'tiks), n. [< Gr. ncufievriK^^ 
of or pertaining to teaching (rd iraiSevriKd, tho 
science of teaching, natSevriK^ (sc. rt^vy), edu- 
cation), < iraidemv, teach, < iraig (ira«J-), a child: 
see pedagogue.] The science of teaching or of 
education. Also pnideuties. 

Pmdisca (no-dis ' kJi) , n. [NL. (Treitschke, 1830), 
< Gr. iraonrTK//, a young girl, fcm. of naidtOKO^, a 
young boy, dim. of natr, a boy, girl.] A large 
genus of small tortricid moths. There are over 


P.tdtiaii (mutation of com of Domitmul, m 
British Muvum. (Sue of the ori|;mal.) 



Misnamed Gall-moth {Pmdisca salie^nfatta^. 


used for garments of both women and men in 
the eighteenth century ; also, a garment made 
of this material. 

My wife herself retained a passion for her crimson padu- 
cmy, because I formerly happened to say It became her. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, Iv. 

Item, from Mrs. Malaprop, for betraying the young peo- 
ple to her, . . . two guineas, and a black padusoy. 

Sheridan, Rivals, i. 2. 

p. aa. All abbreviation of tho Latin partes mpia- 
les, e(|ual parts. 

psaan^ G^o'an), w. [Also pean; < L. p/ean, < (L*. 
naidv, Epic iratyov, a hymn in honor of Apollo, 
< liaidv,Uai(ov, a name of Apollo (first applied, 
in Homer, to the physician of the gods).] Ori- 
ginally, a hymn to a help-giving god, especially 
Apollo, under the title of P:ran or Pfpoyi, con- 
taining the invocation Ho Fapan^ (fw or tijt 
llaidv), asking for aid i n war or other trouble, 
or giving thanks for aid received; hence, a 
W'ar-Hong sung before u battle in honor of Ares, 
or after a battle as a tlianksgiving to Apollo; 
in later times, a hymn in praise of other gods, 
or even of mortals; hence, a song of triumph 
generally; a loud and joyous song. 

With ancit'iit rites, 

And due devotions, 1 have ever hung 
Elaborate Pteam on thy golden shrijic. 

//. Jotmm, C’yiithia’s Revels, v. 2. 

I sung the joyful IWan clear, 

And, sitting, burnished without fear 
The brand, tho buckler, and the spear — 

Waiting to strive a happy strife. 

Tennymm, The Two Voices. 

Through all his tones sound the song of hope and the 
piean of jissurcd victory. T. Winthrop, Cecil Dreeme, Iv. 

pSBan^ (lio'an), V. Hevpa’ou. 

pSBanism (pe'au-izm), n. [< (Ir. ’Kaiaviafidg, a 
chanting of the pa?au, < mudv, a choral song: 
see p^fiwl.] Hongs or shouts of praise or of 
battle; shouts of triumph. Mitford. 

PaBCilo-. For words bc'giniiing thus, see Pweilo-, 

pasdagogict, paBdagoguet, etc. Ol >sole to form s 
of pedagogic, etc. 

paBaorastia (ped-o-ras'ti-a), M. [NL.] Same as 
pederasty, 

PaBderia (pe-do'ri-ij), W. [NL. (Linnaeus, 1771), 
irreg. < Gr.'mvdtpoh:, » rosy-flowered plant used 
for wreaths, also rouge, and a kind of opal.] 
A genus of }»lants of the gamopetalons order 
Rmiacese, the madder family, typo of the tribe 
Peederiem, charact(*i'ized by the two hair-like 
twisted stigmas and two-celled ovary. There 
are 9 or 10 species, one in Brazil, the others In tropicml 
Asia. They are twima-s with shrubby stems, fetid when 
bruised, bearing opisisite leaves, and small flowers in 
cymes. P. feetida is dittnsed from India to China and the 
Malayan islands. It is the hedolee sutta of Assam, and is 
sometimes called Chinese fewr-jdant. In Hindu iiKidi- 
cine it furnishes a specific for rheumatism, adrainistereci 
externally and internally ; Its root is said to bo used as an 
emetic. Its stcnis yield a strong, flexible, and durable fiber, 
of a silk like appearance, seemingly adapted to the finest 
textile puriwseB. 

PSBderieSB (ped-o-n c-e), n. pi. [NL. (A. 1 . 
de Candolle, 1830), < Pmleria + -cfff.] A tribe 
of plants of tho order Kuhiaeea, distinguished 
by the solitary basilar ovules, inferior radicle, 


a, molli (cross shows natural sUe) ; 6, gall, with protruding pupa- 
shell , f, moth with wingti c.loacd ; d, larv.i 

liJO species, 60 of which inhabit North America north of 
M exieo, as I\ scudderiana or saligneana, which commonly 
makes galls on the stems of various goldenrods in the 
United States, and is sometimes called gall-moth, a name 
more properly belonging to a species of Qelechia. Sea 
also cut under gnU-moth. 

paBdobaptism, paBdogenesis, etc. See pedo- 
baptism, etc. 
paenf. n. See pagan, 

pSBnula (pe'niVlii), w. ; i>l. pspnulir (-le). 1. In 
elassieal aniiq.,"\i long sloevoloss cloak, pro- 
vided with an (meniiig for the head only, worn 
by trav(‘lors. — 2, Eccles., a chasuble, especially 
in its older foiTn as a sleeveless circular or ellip- 
tical vestnicnt, with an opening for the head 
and reaching nearly to the feed. See chasuble, 
2 )helonion, Also spelled pennln. 
paBOn (pe'on ), n. [= F. peon = Kp. peonf L. psB- 
on,<. Gr. Tratuv, a song in honor of Apollo, :i metri- 
cal foot (sec def .),< a name of A]>ollo; see 

piean^.] In anr. pros., a foot cotisisting of four 
times or syllables, one of which is long, tho other 
three Ix'ing short. According to the position of the 
long in tho fti’st, second, third, oi* fourtli place respective- 
ly, tlie foot assumes four forms, distinguished us Jirst p»on 
(- s.. w w), second pmni — w w), third pmm (w w — w), and 
/mirth pmm (s.^ ^ — ) The piuon has a magnitude of ttvo 

iiuuK? or primary times (i. <*., is pentasomie), its resolved 
form being tho pentabruch w w w w). Three of these 
times belong to the thesis and tw'o to the arsis, or vice versa 
(w w I w w’ or ^ I w w), BO that the pieon belongs U> 
and is tlie type of tho heiniolic or iMConic class of feet. Only 
tho first pnam and the fourth proon were in use in panmic 
verse, tlie contracted form, known us tiie Cr-'fiv, being, 
however, more common ; tlu- secaind and third occurred 
In vcr8e.s analyzed by tho ancientH us mixed Ionic, or epi- 
oiiic. Tlie (Ve.tic (-/- | — ) xvas sometimes known as 
iho pipon diugyios, as distinguished from thrpmw epihatm 
(X I — I I in widen each sliort of the iM-ntahrach 

was doubled (i. e., represented liy a long). 1'hi; ^itcuii re- 
ceived its name from its original nsi; in com jjioHit ions in 
honor of Apollo (sec p/raal). i^vv dingi/ios, ejnbatus. Also 
spelled, less correctly pwan. 

In the first pmm, an eiinivulcnt of the cretic, an arsis 
consisting of along and slant ik followed by a thesis con- 
sisting of two slan ts. J. Hadley, Essays, p. 98. 

PSBOn dlagylos. Hvvdiamjios. ^ ^ 

PSBOnia (])e-o'iii-a), n. [NL. (Malpighi, 1675), 
< L. pieonia, iieony : .o‘e. peony.] A genus of 
plants of the order Ranunculacew, type of tho 
tribe Piponieie. About 7 siiecles are known, natives of 
north temperatii regions. They are perennial herbs, with 
large radical and altcnuite plnimtely divided leaves, and 
showy white, md, or purple flowers, each producing from 
2 to ft many-sceded {Kid-liku follicles. Secpcowjt/aiid chesses. 
pSBOBic (])e-ou'ik), a. and n, [< pmm -f -u*.] I. 
a. 111 one.' pros.-, (a) Of or pertaining to a paioii ; 
eoiistituliiig or equivalent to a iiamn, or con- 
sisting of pieons : as, a piponie foot, colon, verse ; 
picontr rhythm. The pteonic rhythm or move- 
merit wus regarded by the ancients as especially 
eiit liijsiastie and fiery in chanieter. (h) Having 
till* pedal ratio of a pmon (2:3); hemiolic: as, 
the picouic (hemiolic) class of feet. See hemi- 
olie. 

II. n. A pRJonio foot or verse. 

PaBOnie® (pe-o-ni'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (Endlicher, 
1836), < Pteonia -f -ear.] A tribe of plants of 
tlie polypetaloiiH order lianuncnlaceas, consist- 


P»oni6» 

ing of the genus Pmonia, and distinguished by 
the flve to ten large and broad petals, and the 
many-seeded carpels enveloped oy a disk, 
paonin (pe'o-nin), w. [< Pmonia + A 

poisonous red coloring matter obtained from 
phenilio acid by the action of sulphuric and 
oxalic acids. It gives to wool and silk brilliant 
shades of crimson and scarlet, 
paonyt, n. An obsolete form of peony, 
paff (paf), w. [< G,paff! popl bang! piffpajf, 
pop! an interjection of contempt.] A mean- 
ingless syllable, used, with piff, to imitate wliai 
is regarded as jargon. 

Of a truth it often provokes me to laugh 
To see these beggars hobble along, 

Lamed and maimed, and fed upon chaff, 

Chanting their wonderful niff and ji 
Longfmo^ 


how, Gulden Legend, v. 

pagadoret (pag'a-dor), w. [< Sp. Pg. pmjador, a 
jiayer ; see payer,"] A paymaster or treasurer. 

This is the manner of the Spaniards captaine, who never 
hath to meddle with his souldicrs pay, and indeed scorn- 
eth ... to be counted his souldiers jKtgadnre. 

Sjmuier, State of Ireland. 

pagan (pa'gan), n, and a, [In ME. payen^ paicn, 
^paitiy payn] paen (a word extant in the sur- 
name rain^ raine^ Payne), < OF. paen, paicn, 
payen, F. paien = Pr. payan, jmguan, paien = 
Sp. pagano=Pg:,pag(2o, pagd = It. pagano, a pa- 
gan, heathen; < LIj. paganm, a heathen, x>rop. 
adj., heathen, a later use of paganus, rustic, 
niral, as a noun a villager, countryman, peas- 
ant, rustic; also (opposed to military) civil, civ- 
ic, as a noun a citizen; prop, of or pertaining 
to the country or to a village, <pagus, a district, 
province, the country : Hoepagus, Cf . heathen, 
lit. ‘of the heatlP or country. From Jj, pagan ua 
comes also ult. E. paynim, and from pagun, ult. 
E. and peamnt,] I. w. 1. One who is not 
a dliristian or a member of a Christian commu- 
nity; in a later narrower sense, one who does 
not worship the true God — that is, is not a 
Christian, a Jew, or a Mohammedan; a hea- 
then. Bee the quotation from Trench ; see also 
paynim, 

Meuint [I fltid) ine the writinge thet amang the paerm 
the prestos thot lokeden chastote ine the temple weren 
to-deld uram the ottiren thet hi ne loreii hire chastote. 

AyeiiMte of Jnwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 

The Christian Church Axed itself Arst in the seats and 
centres of intelligence, in the towns and cities of the 
Roman Empire, and in them its Arst triumphs were won ; 
while long after these had accepted the truth, heathen 
superstitions and idolatries IJngorod on in the obscure 
hamlets and villages of the co iiitry ; so that payam or 
villagers came to be applied to all the remaining votaries 
of the old and decaying superstitions, inasmuch as far 
the greater number of them wore of this class. The Arst 
document in wliich the word appears in this its secon- 
dary sense is an edict of the Emperor Valeiitinian, of date 
A. U. The word ** heathen ” acquired its meaning from 

exactly the same fact, namely, that at the introduction 
of tJhristianity into Germany the wild dwellers on the 
“heaths’' longest resisted the truth. 

Trench, Study of Words, p. 102. 
2. A heatheuiflli or ungodly person; in old 
slang, a prostitute. 

In all these places | villages out of London] 

I have had my several pa/;a}i8 billeted 

For my own tooth. Mamnyer, City Madam, ii. 1. 

«8yiL 1. Heathen, etc. See yenHle, n. 

H, a, Pertaiuing to the worship or worship- 
ers of any religion which is neither Christian, 
Jewish, nor Mohammedan; hoathouish; irre- 
ligious. 

Whata j)a//an rascal is this ! an in Adel ! 

Shak., 1 lien. IV., ii. 8. 81. 
With high devotion was the service made, 

And all the rites ot pagan honour paid. 

Drjfden, l*al. and Arc., iii. 1)62. 

A herald of God’s love to pagan lands. 

Cowper, Charity, 1. istf. 

paganalia (pa-ga-na'li-il), n, pi, [E., < page- 
nun, of a village : see pagan,] In Rom, antig., a 
local annual fimtival celebrated by every jrngus, 
or fortifu‘(l village with its suiTOUiiding district. 

pagandom (ini'gan-dum), n, [< pagan 4* -flom,] 
Fagans colleel i vel y ; pagan peoples as a W’hole. 

AWpagandovi recognized a female priesthood. 

N, A. Jiev., CXL. SIX). 

paganict (iiii-gan'ik), a. [= OF. paieniqiw = 
It. paganivo^ < LL. paganirus, heatheni^i, L. 
rural, rustic, < pagan les, n rustic, LL. a hea- 
then : see pagan,] Of or ])ertainiug to the pa- 
gans; relating to pagans; pagan. 

Notwithstanding which, we deny not imt that there was 
also in the pnganick fables at the (U>d8 a certain mixture 
of History and H urology intersorted, and complicated all 
along together with J’hysiology. 

Cudu/orth, Intellectual System, p. 289. 

paganicalf (pa-gan 'i-kal ), a, [< paga n ir + -«/. ] 
Bame asptir/aniV. 
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They are not so much to be aeoompted athetots as spu- 
rious, paganieat, and Idolatrous atbefsts. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 188. 

paganicallyt (p^gan'i-kal-i), adv. In a pagan 
manner; as a pagan. Cudioorth, 
paganise, V, paganize. 
paganish (pa'gan-igh), a, [< pagan + -ish^,] 
Heathenish; pertaining to or characteristic of 
pagans. Bp, Hall, 

paganism (pa'gan-izm), n. [= F. paganisme, 
OF. paicnisme (> E, q. v.) = Bp. Pg.pa- 

ganismo = It. paganismo, paganesnio, paganesi- 
mo, < LL. paganismus, heathenism, < paganm, 
heathen ; see pagan,] The religious beliefs and 
practices of pagans; religious opinion, wor- 
ship, and conduct which is not Christian, Jew- 
ish, or Mohammedan. 

In the country districts paganism, (as the name indi- 
cates) lingered longest, even beyond the age of Constan- 
tine. Sehaff, Hist. Christ. Ch., I. § 21. 

paganityt (pa-gan'i-ti), n. [= OF. paiencte, 
payennete, etc., < LL. paganita{t-)8, heathen- 
ism, < paganus, heathen: see pagan,] The 
state of being a pagan; paganism. Cudworth, 
Intellectual System, p. 561. 
p^anize (pa'gan-iz),t7.; pret. and pp. pagan- 
ized, ppr, paganizing, [= F. paganiser = It. 
pnganizzare, < ML. paganizare, act as a pt^an, 

< L. paganm, pagan: boo pagan and -ize,] I. 
irann, I'o render pagan ; convert to heathenism ; 
adapt to pagan systems or principles. 

God’s own people were sometimes so miserably depraved 
and paganized as to sacrlAce their sons and daughters unto 
devils. HdUywell, Melamprunoea (1681), p. 29. 

The week was accepted tor its convenience ; but while 
accepted it wm paganized; and the seven days were allot- 
ted to the Avo planets and the sun and moon. 

Fronde, Ceesar, p. 473. 

n. in tram. To adopt pagan customs or prac- 
tices; become pagan. 

This was that which made the old Christians Paganize, 
while by their scandalous and base conforming to hea* 
theiilsine they did no more, when they had done thir ut- 
most, but bring some Pf^atis to t .'hriBtianlse. 

Muton, On Def. of Humb. Kemonst. 

Also spelled paganise, 

paganlyt (pa'gan-li), adv. In a pagan manner. 
l)r, R, i/ore, Immortality of the Boul, i. 14. 
page^ (paj), n, [< ME. page, < OF. page, ¥,page 
= Bp. Pg. It. pagina = D. G. Dan. Bw. paging, 

< L. pagina, a page, writing, loaf, slab, plate, 
ML. also a ca^, book, and prob. plank (see 
pageant), ipangere, 01j,pagere, pacere, fasten: 
see pact. From the same source (L. pagina) 
are paginr and pageant, and pagination, etc.] 

1. One side of a written or printed leaf, as of a 
book or pamphlet. A folio volume epntalns 2 leaves 
or 4 pages in every sheet ; a quarto (4tu), 4 loaves or 8 
pages; an octavo (8vo), 8 leaves or 16 pages; a duodeoimo 
(121110), 12 leaves or 24 pages; and an octodecimo (18mo), 
18 leaves or 36 pages. Abbreviated p., plural pp. 

You shall see them on a beautiful quarto where a 
neat rivulet of text shall meander through a meadow of 
margin. Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 

2. In printing, types, or types and outs, prop- 
erly arranged' as to length and width for print- 
ing on one side of the leaf of a book or pam- 
phlet. — 3. Any writing or printed record: as, 
the page of history ; also, figuratively, a book : 
as, the sacred page. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er uniDll. 

Gray, Elegy. 

Look on this beautiful world, and read the truth 

In her t&ir page. Bryant, The Ages. 

4. In the manufacture of bricks bv hand-mold- 
ing, a slideway formed of iron rails on wooden 
supports. Each brick, as molded, is laid on a thin 
piece of lioard called a piUlet, and slid on the page to the 
taking-off boy, to be wheeled aw^ to the hack-ground. 
[Eng. Even page. 8ee even^ FuU page, in printing, 
a page containing Its full complement of printed lines, 
page' (paj), V, t; pret. and pp. paged, ppr. jpag- 
<^.7- [< page^, u.J 1. To mark or number the 
pages of (a book or manuscript). — 2. To make 
up (composeti tyi)e) into pages, 
page*-^ (paj), w- '[< ME. = D. paadje, pagie 
= tl. Bw. I)an. page, < OF. page, pnige, F. page 
(Bp. pfije = Pg. pagem, after F.) = mod. I^r, 
pagi = It. paggio, < ML. a servant, prob. 

for pagensis, lit. a peasant, ^ Ht^pdgus, country: 
see pagan. The supposed derivation < Gr. rrai- 
(Vtov, a little boy, a young slave (dim. of irai^, a 
boy, servant), is untenable.] 1. A male ser- 
vant or attemlaut. Especially— (a) A hoy attendant 
upon a pemm of rank or distinction ; a lad in the service 
of a person of rank or wealth. 

With Neptune’s oft disporting in the deep. 

Drayton, Polyol bion, i. 118. 

The laird's page or henchman, who remained in the 
apartment to cal) for or bring whatever was wanted, or, 
in a word, to answer the pur^ses of a modern liell-wlre. 

Scott, Legend of Montrose, v. 


IS. 


pacMuitiT 

, ormniisiuiivlioatteddsiipontbemamiMniitd 

ioera of a legislative body while in session : as, a Senate 
pom; the pages in the House of Representatives, (et) A 
staole-boy ; a groom. 

Page of a stahylle, equarius, stabularium. 

Prompt. Parv., p. 877. 

, , A shepherd’s servant, whether boy or man. HattitceU, 
.Local, Eng.J 

2t. lu general, a child; a boy; a lad. 

A child that was of half yeer age. 

In cradel it lay, and was a propre page. 

Chaucer, iieevea Tale, 1. 62. 

A braver page into his ago 
Ne’er set a foot upon the plain. 

The Weary Coble o’ Carpaf (Child’s BaUads, III. 82). 

3. A contrivance of cord and steel clips for 
holding up a woman^s train or skirt to prevent 
it from dragging on the ground. Imp, Diet, — 
Ftover’s page, some small bird found in company with 
plovers, as the dunlin or purre. [West of Scotland.] 

page^ (paj)) V, t, ; pret. and pp. paged, ppr. pag- 
*”!/• w.] To attend as a page. 

Will these moss’d trees, 

That have outlived the eagle, page thy heels. 

And skip when thou point’st out? 

Shak., T. of A., Iv. 8. 224. 

pageant (paj'ant or pa'jant), n, and a. [< ME. 
pagent, pagiant, pagiaunt, padgiant, paiartde, 
pay ante, with excrescent -t; eexWer pagen, pa- 
gyn, a scaffold, < ML. pagina, a scaffold, a stage 
for public shows, < L. pagina, a leaf, slab (ML. 
also prob. plank); see pagef.] I. n. If. A 
scaffold, in general movable (moving on four 
wheels, as a car or float), on which shows, spec- 
tacles, and plays were represented in the mid- 
dle ages ; a stage or platform ; a triumphal car, 
chariot, arch, statue, float, or other object 
forming part of or earned in public shows and 
processions. 

And bytweno encry of ihopagentie went lytell children 
of bothe kyndes, gloryously and rychely dressyd. 

Sir R. Guylftrrde, Bylgryniage, p. 8. 

In 1600, “ thd cartwryghts [are] to make iiij now wheles 
to the pagiaurd." York Plays, Int., p. xxxr. 

The manor of these playes were, every company had his 
pagiant, or p’t», wOi pagxanU weare a high scafold w’th 2 
rowines, a higher and a lower, upon 4 wheels. In the low- 
er they apparelled themselvea, and in the higher rowme 
they played, beinge all open on the tope, that the behould- 
ers might heare and see them. The places where they 
played them was in every streete. 

Quoted in A. W. Ward's Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 82 

At certain distances, in places appointed for the purpose, 
the pageants were erected, which were tcniprirai y biiiid- 
ings representing castles, palaces, gardens, mcks, or for- 
ests, as ther occasion required. 

Strutt, Sports and rastimes, p. 26. 

2. The play performed upon such a scaffold or 
jdatform; a spectacle; a show; au entertain- 
ment; a theatrical exhibition ; hence, a proces- 
sion or parade with stately or splendid aceon.- 
paniments; a showy display. 

Any forein vsing any part of the same craft that cumyth 
into this citie to sell any hukes or to take any warke to 
wurk shall pay to the vp-holding of their jmdgiavt yerellc 
ilijd. Quoted in York Plays, Ink, p. xxxJx. 

If you will see a pageant truly play'd, . . . 

Go hence a little and 1 shall conduct you, 

If you will mark it. Shak , As you Like it, iii. 4. hh. 

We see the pageants in Cheapside, the lions and the ele- 
phants ; but we do not see the men that carry them : we 
see the judges look big, look like lions ; but we do not see 
who moves them. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 69. 

In the f\rst pageant, or act, the Deity is represented seated 
on bis throne by himself. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 229. 

Once in a while, one meets with a single soul greater 
tlian all the living pageant which passes before it. 

O. W. Holmes, Autocrat, x. 

3. Hangings of tapestry and the like decorated 
with scenes, incidents, etc. 

II. a. Brilliant and showy ; ostentatious. 
Wore she ambitious, she’d disdain to own 
The pageant pomp of such a soiwile throne. 

Dryden, Indian Emperor, v. 1. 

pageantf (paj'ant or pa'jant), v. t. [< pageant, 
n.] To exhibit in show ; 'ffaunt. 

With ridiculous and awkward action, 

Which, slanderer, he imitation calls, 

He pageants us. Shak., T. and 0., i. .8. l.'il. 

To set a pompous face upon the superAcial actings of 
State, to pageant himself up and down in ITogress among 
the perpetual bowing and cringings of an abject People. 

Milton, Free Commonwealtli. 

pageant’liouset (paj'aut-hous), n. [ME. pa-^ 
gent house, papiaunt house; < pageatit + hottse^.} 
The building in which the movable stages called 
pageants, used in medieval plays and proces- 
sions, were kept when not in use. Tot'k Phvp, 
lut., p. XXX vi. 

pageantry (paFan-tri or pa'jau-tri), n. [< ffO’ 
geant + -n/.] Pageants collectively; theatrical 
display ; splendid display in general. 

What pagmnJtry, what feats, what shows . . . 

The regent made In Mytllene 

To greet the king. Shak., Pericles, v. 2. 6. 



pageantry 

Tbay dlihoiumr and make a pagtanitfy of the saorament. 

Jtr, Works (ed. 1886), II. 896. 

The streetes strew’d wth dowres, and fnll of pageantry^ 
banDeri^ and bravery. Svdyn, Diary, May 26, 1644. 

pageanntti An obsolete form of pageant, 
page-cord (paj'kdrd), w. In printing, twine 
used to tie up pages of type so that they can 
be safely handled. 

pagehood (paj^ntLd)»n. [< page^ -hood,'] The 
s^te or condition of a page. 

She bears herself like the very model ot pagehood. 

Scott, Abbot, xlx. 

PagellllB (pfi-jerus), n, [NL. (Cuvier), dim. of 
h, pagrtoff pager, sea-bream: see PagruaJ:] A 
genus of sparoid fishes with several rows of 
rounded molar teeth on the sides of the jfrws, 
and Idng front teeth like cdnines. There are sev- 
eral European species : the common sea-bream of Europe 
Is P. ceiVtrodmUiM, the gllthead ; the Spanish sea-bream is 
P. oweni. By Cuvier the genus was made to include some 
tropical Ashes now placed elsewhere. 
pageiicyt,n. \<pagen{i),pagean{t),'\‘ -ey,] A 
pageant, stage, or soafiold. JSalliwcU. 
pagentt, n. An obsolete form of pageant and of 
pagine, 

pageryt (pa'j6r-i), n, [< page'^ + -ry,] The em- 
ployments or the station of a page. 

These [stealing, etc.] are the arts, 

Or seven liberal deadly sciences, 

Of pagery, or rather paganism. 

B. Jonson, New luii, 1. 1. 

Paget's disease. 1. Eczema about the nipple, 
terminating in carcinoma. — 2. Arthritis and 
osteitis deformans, 
pagi. n. Plural of pagus. 
pagilt, n. See paglc, 

pagina (paj'i-na.), w. ; pl.paginae (-ue). [NL., < 
li.pagina, pa^e: soo In hot., 

the surface, either upper or under, of any fiat 
body, such as a leaf. 

paginal (pajM-nal), a, [< ML. paginalis, epis- 
tolary, lit. of a page, < L. pagina, page: see 
page^y pagine,] 1 . Of or pertaining to pages ; 
consisting Of pages. 

An expression proper unto the paginal books of our 
times, but not so agreeable unto volumes or rolling books 
in use among the Jews. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 6. 

2. Page for page. 

A verbal and paginal reprint. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, int., p. zv. 

paginate (paj'i-nat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. pagi^ 
uatedy ppr. paginating. f< ML. paginattis, pp. 
of paginare, page, also brief, abstraejL epito- 
mize, < L. pagmtty page: see page^.] To num- 
ber or mark with consecutive numbers, as the 
pages of a manuscript, etc,, in order to facilitate 
reference?. 

It is entitled “The View of France.” and forms a small 
quarto, not paginated. N. and Q., 0th ser. , IX. 428. 

pagination (paj-i-na'shpn), n. [< F. pagination 
= Sp. paginacion = paginai^do, < ML. pagi- 
natio(n-), <paginarey page, paginate: see imf/ci, 
paginate,] 1. The act of paging. — 2. l*ie fig- 
ures or marks on pages by which their order is 
indicated and reference to them facilitated. 

The recolleotlons of these two players were so inaccurate 
that they at first totally omitted tne “ TruilusaudCressida,” 
which is inserted without patrinaHon. 

I. D' Israeli, Amen, of Lit., II. 207. 

paginef, n. [ME., nl^opagyne and pagent; < OF. 
paginCy < L. pagina, a lea#, a written page: see 
page^, Ct, pageant.] 1. A page. 

The philisophor ful wyse was and sage 
Which declarid in hys ttntjHigent. 

Horn, qf Partejiay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 79. 

2. A writing; Scripture. 

Perfeccioun of dyuyne pagyne. Uampole, Psalter, p. 4. 
paging (pa'jing), n. [V'erbal n. of page^y 
Order of the pages of a book or writing, or the 
marks by which this order is indicated ; pagina- 
tion. 

paging-machine (pa'jing-ma-shen'O, A ma- 

chine analogous to a numbering-stamp, and op- 
erating upon the same principle, used for print- 
ing page-numbers in blank-books, numbering 
documents or tickets, and similar work. Com- 
pare numbering-stamp, 

paglef (pa'gl), n, [Al»o paigle, pagil; origin ob- 
scure. Qt.paggle,] The cowslip, tvjrLv. 

Blue harebells, pagUe, pansies, calaminth. 

B. Jonson, Pan’s Anniversary. 

pagodt, n, [Also pagode ; noy^ pagoda : see p«- 
goda,] 1 . A pagoda ; hence, any Oriental tem- 
ple. 

Thw jin Pegu] have many Idol-houses, which they call 
Pagode, all the tops whereof are covered with Leaf-gold. 

S. Clarke, Qeog, Descrip. (1671), p. 83. 


The presence seems, with things so riohly odd. 

The giosque of Mahound, or some queer paged. 

Pope, Satires of Donne, iv. 239. 
2. An image of a deity ; an idol. 

The hilt [of a "creese”] of Wood, Horn, the better sort 
of Uold, Silver, or Ivory, cut in the figure of a deformed 
Pagod, S. Clarke, Geog. Descrlp. (1071), p. 36. 

See thronging millions to the pagod run, 

And offer cuimtry, parent, wife, or son I 

Pope, Epil. to Satires, i. 167. 
pagoda (pa-go'dii), n. [Formerly nlno pagody pa- 
gode (see pagod), pagathoCy etc.; < F. pagode = 
PO>gode, < Sp. pagoda = Pg. pagoda, pagode; 
< Pers. (> Hind.) hutkadah, an idol-temple, a 
pagoda, < but, an idol, image, statue, -h kadah, 
temple. Cf. equiv. Hind, but-khana, < but, an 
idol, 4“ khana, a house. The Chinese name is 
peh-kuh-tUi or poh-kiih-V a (‘white bone towor^, 
2 tao-Va (^ precious pile or tower ^), or simply Va, 
pile, tower.] 1 . In the far East, as India, (’hina, 
Burma, etc., a sacred tower, usually more or 
loss pyramidal in outline, richly carv^c'd, paint- 





(jrcrtt P.igocla, Tanjorc, Soulhom Iiulia. (Dravidi.in style of 
.in hitccture. i 

ed, or otherwise adorned, and of several stories, 
connected or not with a ioniple. Such towers 
were originally raised over relics of Buddha, the bones 
of a saint, etc., !)Ut are now built ehletiy us a work of 
merit on the part of somenious person, or for the purpose 
of improving the luck of the neighborhood. In China pa- 
gotlas arc from three to thirteen stories high (always an 
odd number). Seciwryod, l. 

Near the pagoda, under a sacred canopy, hangs, within 
two feet of the ground, the Great Dagon bell. 

J. W. Pahner, Up and Down the Irrawaddi, p. 121. 

2t. An idol. 

In that kingdome jPegu) they .spend many of these Su- 
gar canes in making of bouses and tents which they cull 
Varely, for their idoles which they call Pngodes, 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 239. 

Many deformed Pagathoes are here jin t?ullecut] wor- 
shipped. S. Clarhr, licog. Descrip. (1071), p. 29. 

3. [Formerly also pogody ; so called with rof. 

to tne figure of a - - 

pagoda on the 
coin. The natives 
in Madras called i 
the coin hvn and 
varahd (Telngu) 
or vardhau (Ta- 
mil).] A gold coin Obverse. Reverse, 

current in India r-i^rcKla.m the Ilrltisli Museum. (SUc 
from the six- oi u.. ..r.gm.ii.) 

teenth century. Then* were several varieties. Its 
value was approximately '51.70. llalf-,aiid quarter-pago- 
das were coined in silver. 

At the going out of (Joa the horses pay eustome, two and 
forty pagodies for enery horse, which pagudy may bo of 
sterling money sixe shillings eight pence, they he pieces 
of golde of that vahie. HaMuyVs Voifagee, II. 219. 

A i>ortrait-paintei, in the hope of picking up some of 
the pagodas wliich were tlien lightly got and us lightly 
spent by the JCiiglish in India jctc.l. 

Maemday, Warren Hastings. 

4. [cap,] [NL.] In rooY., a genus of mollusks. 
Agassiz, 1837. 

pagoda-sleevet (pn-go'da-slev), n. Same as 
pagode, 2. 

pagoda-stone (Jia-go'da-sldn), n, A limestone 
found in China, inclosing numerous fossil ortho- 
ceratites, whose* septa when cut present a re- 
semblanct^ 1o a Jiagoda. The Chinese helievt^ that 
the fossils are engeinlered in the rock by the shadows of 
the pagodas that stainl above them. 

pagoda-tree (]>a-go'd|i-tre), n. One of Hev(‘i;il 
trees so called in allusion to their form, 'i hut of 
.lapun and China is Stphora Japonica; that of Imliji. Fi 
cue Indica, also Phnneria actd\folia, a tree with fragrant 


Pagnridn 

bloBBoms, naturalised from tropical America; that of the 
West Indies, Plumeria alha (see nosegay‘tree).—TO Shake 
the pagoda-tree, to make a fortune in India: an expres- 
Sion in frequent use In the latter part of the eighteenth 
and the first part of the nineteentli century. 

The Nabob of a couple of generations past, who had 
enriched himself when the pagodadree was worth the 
shaking. Saturday Rev., Sept. 8, 1881, p. 307. 

pagodet (l)a-g6d'), n, 1. 8amo pagod . — 2. 
A part of fashionable dress of the first half of 
the eighteenth century, apparently at first 
adopted by w'omen and then by imui who af- 
fected fashion . it consisted of an outer sleeve funnel- 
shaped and turned back, exposing the lining and an inner 
sleeve of lawn or lace. Also pagoda-sleeve. 

pagodite (pa-go'dit), «. [< pagoda + -ite^i.] A 
name given to the mineral which the Chinese 
carve into figures of pago<la.s, imngi‘s of idols, 
and ornaments, it is properly a variety of pinlte, 
though the name is sometimes extended to include a com- 
pact kind of pyrophyllite. Alsi> called ayahoatolite and 
figure-stone. 

pagodyt, n. Bee pagoda, 3. 

FagomyB (pag'o-mis), n. [NL., so named, ap- 
]>arently, because the commou species of arctic 
seas, J\ fadidiis, is sometimes called floe-rat; < 






Kinged Hc.il {/'n^otnys Jirtuius). 

Gr. 7rd>o£', frost (ice), + mouse.] A genus 
of Phocidie founded by J. E. Gray in 1864; the 
ringed st‘als. 

Pagonetta (pag-o-not'il), w. [NL,, < Gr. Trdyor, 
frost (ice), + vt/rra, duck : see Anas.] A genus 
of sea-ducks: same as Harvlda, 

Pagophila (pa-gof'i-ljl), [NL., < Gr. rtayn^, 
frost, -f (^i'Aog, loving.] A genus of Larklm 
named by Kann in 182fi; the ice-gulls or ivory- 
gulls: so calleu from the fondness of the bii*ds 
for ice. There is but one species, P. ehurtien. the adult 
of which is pure-white all over, with black feet. Bee cut 
under ivory-gtdl. 


pagri, n. See puggree, 

Pagrina(pa“gri'il|i), n. pi. [NL., < Pagrus -b 
-ina*^^. 1 in GiuitheFs classification of fishes, the 
fourth group of tlie family Sparidtr, tyjnfied by 
the genus Pagrus, having conical teeth in fronti 
and molars oil the sides. The Pagrina are carniv- 
orous. 'J'here are several genera, of which the prineinal 
are S'garus, Pagrus, and Pagellus. By most auth(»rB called 
Spnritue. 

pagrine (i)a'griii), a, and n. I. a. Pertaining 
to the Pagrina y or hiiviiig their cliaracters; 
sparine. 

II. n. AmemhvT of the Pagnna ; a sparine. 

PaCTUB (pa'griis), V. [NL., <'L. pagrus, pager, 
< (Tr. TTfiypoCjSaidto bo for0r/)p(if,the sea- bream.] 
The typical genus of Pagrina, having two rows 
of molar teetli on the sides of the iii)per jaw, 
and largo canino teeth in front ; tlu' sea-breams. 
It includes sevenil species very «'loH»ily iidated to the gilt- 
heads or genus .Vpan/n, and by some referred to that ge- 
nus. P. mtlgaris, a ronnmm Knro]a:nn spccieh, is known 
as the trraize or hecker; it is led, and weiglis five or six 
pounds. 

Paguma(pa-gn'niij). n. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 1864); 
a made word.] 1. A genus of palm-cats or 
jairadoxures of tin* family Vicerridfe nud sub- 
family ParadoxnnuH’, litiving a short sectorial 
tooth. Soveial spoeies it.Jiabit Asia and some of the ad- 
joining islands l lio Ix st-known is the masked pagunie. 
P. larvata, of u g!aylsh-tM«>wn color, with black feet ana 
head, tlie latter niurked with a white frontal streak and 
white rings armind the eye.s. P. leucomystax inhabits Su- 
matra an<l Borneo, 

2. [/. r . ) An animal of this genus; a pagume. 

pagume (])a/gum), n. A member of the genus 
Paguma : same as palm-cat. 

pagurian (pa-gu'ri-an), a. and n. [< N].<. Pa- 
guras + -ian.] I, a. Of or p(?rlaining to the 
genus /*affurus in a broad sense. 

II. A member of the genus Pa gurus : a 
liennit-erab. 

PaguridSB (pa-gu'ri-dr*), n. pi. [NL., < Pagurus 
+ -i(Uv. Cf.’Gr. no}oi 7 )/d«/, a humorous pairo- 
nymi(*-al name, with ref. to irdyorgue, a era!).] 
A family of anomurous d(*capod cnistacc'ans, 
represented by the genus J^agurus, fornn'ily 
coextonsive with the Paguraidea, iiowrestrict(*d 
to aquatic hermit-crabs with short antennules. 


Ttiguiidm 

See JiermiUcrah^ and cuts under eaneriHodalj 
Eupagurm. and Paguroidea. 
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Paguridea (pag-u-nd'e-ll), n, pi 
aH Paguroidea, 
pagurbid (pag'iVroid), a, and w. I, a. Resem- 
bling a hermit-crab; speciiically, of or pertain- 
ing to the Paguroidea, 
ll, w. A member of the Paguroidea, 
Paguroidea (pac-u-roi'de-tt), n,pl. [NL., < Pa- 
gurus + (*r. floof, form.] A superfamily of 
hermit- or soldier-crabs, represented by the 
Paquridm and Vmnohitidmy having the nosterior 
ab(]ominal segments modified for attacliment of 
the animal to the shell in which it takes up its 
residence. Most of the species of this family inhabit 
the deserted shells of tuullusks, such as whelks, which 


play, dance, < Wf, a child.] Same as PhiU^ 
pitta, 

[NL.] Same . paid (pad). Preterit and past participle of pauK 
paidt.p.a. Contented; satisfied; pleased. Also 
paydf payed, [Obsolete or dialectal (Scotch).] 



Uiog'enes.crnit {Cernohtia tricarinata), one of the Pag^HroiiUa. 


they chungc for larger ones as they increase in size. 
^ with two or three i 


They 

are'provUTed witli "a tall, and with two or three pairs of 
rudimentary feet, by means of which they retain their po- 
sition 111 their borrowed dwelling. The carapace is not 
strong, but the claws are well developed, one being al- 
ways larger than the other. The most common Hritish 
Boeuies is Kujtagiirus bemharduti. Also Paguridea. 8ee 
olsu cuts under cancriKocial and EupaguruB. 

Pagurus (pa-gu'rus), u, [NL. (Fabricius), < 
L. paguruSf 'i Or. irayovpoc^ a crab, < mjyvvvat 
(%/ Tray-), fix (cf. 7rTiy6<;^ hard), + ovpdy tail.] The 
typical genus of hermit-crabs of the family Pa- 
(juridm. The species have a soft tail ancl live 
in the shells of various inoUusks. See cut un- 
der canerisovial, 

pagUB(pa'gus),w.; phpnflri(-ji). [L., a district, 
province, canton, village, the countiy; <. pan- 
gore {^/ vag)^ fix, fasten: m^pact. Hence ult. 
pagan. \ 1. In Bom, antiq.j a fortified place 

or Village in a rural district, within which the 
population of the surrounding territory took 
refuge in the event of any threatened attack. 
Every pagus had Its own magistrates, who kept a register 
of i>ersoiiH and property, collected the taxes, ana per- 
foniied other necessary acts of local administration. 

2. In early Teut. histy a division of the peoplo 
or of the territory larger than a vicus or village. 
In early England it seems to have been equivalent to a 
hundred or wapentake (a division or subdivision of a 
county). 

From Eeghorht's day, however, wo have grounds for be- 
lieving that the whole of the Wost-Saxon kingdom was 
definitely ordered in separate paf/i, each with an ealdor- 
man at its head, and these mf/icfin hardly have been other 
than shires. J. It. Oreen, CJonq. of Eng., p. 224, 

pah^ (pli), inten. [A mor© exclamation. Cf. 
hahf poohy ©to.] An exclamation expressing 
<H)ntompt or disgust ; bah ! 

Pah I pah / Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, 
to sweeten iny imagination. Shdk.^ Lear, iv. 6. 182. 

pah- Qia), n. [Also paw; New Zealand.] In 
New Zealand, a fortified native or Maori camp. 

W'e twd the opportunity of seeing a Maod pa/t in full 
hghtliig condition. The Centur^fy XXVII. 928. 

Pahlavi, Pehleyi (pa'la-ve, pa'le-ve), n. and 
a. [Pers. Pahlavi,'] I, ’*«. The name given by 
the followeni of Zoroaster to the language 
in which arc written the anoitmt translations 
of their sacred books and some other works 
which they presc'rvc; also, the character in 
which works are written. PJucyc. Bnt. 

II, a. Of or ptiriaining to or written in Pah- 
lavi. 

The Pahlam books present the strangest spectacle of 
mixture of speech. Eneye. Btil.y XVIII. 184. 

pahoehoe (p&-h6'e-h6'e)i u. [Hawaiian word, 
meaning ‘smooth,’ ‘polisheu,’ also ‘tone.’] 
(Compact lava. The spongy or rough lava is 
called a-a. 

The mhoehoe or velvety lava, which is folded and twist- 
ed in tile manner of a viscid fluid, and may be compared 
to the homely illustration of a thick coat of cream efrawn 
towards one edge of the milk-pan. 

W. T. Brigham, Notes on the Volcanoes of the Hawaiian 

[Islands, p. 81. 

Paictes (pa-ik'tez), «. [NL. (Sundevall, 1873), 
< Ur. naiKT7/Cy a dancer or player, < TraiCeiv, sport. 


Whoso that halt hym paud of his povorte, 

I holde hym riche, al tiadde he nat a sherte. 

Chaucer y Wife of Bath’s Tale, L 829. 

Also praying Heydon that ho wold sey to Kichard Emold 
of Crowincr that he waa sory, and evyl payd that his men 
maden the afray up on hym. Paeton Letters, 1. 81, 

paideutics (pa-du'tiks), n. Same as pmdeuiics, 
paidle^ , V, A dialectal (Scotch) f onn of paddle^ . 
paidle^, n. A dialectal (Scokih ) form of paddle"^. 
paiet, V, and n. A Middle English form of pay^, 
paig. n. Same as paea, 
paiglet (pa'gl), n. See pagle. 
paiiamas, n. pi, Bee pajamas, 
paik (pak), v. t. [Origin obscure.] To beat; 
drub. [Scotch.] 

paik (pak), n. [Kpaik, t?.] A beating; a drub- 
bing. [Scotch.] 

They got their paiks, wi* sudden straiks. 

Battle of Killieerankie (Oliild’s Ballads, VII. 164). 

pail (pa-1), n. [< ME. pail, payle, < OP. paile, 
paiellc, payellcy paille, paele, paellcy pacsle,poisle, 
F. po/le =r Pr. padcla = Sp. padiila = It. pa- 
della, a pan, frying-pan, = Ir. Gael, padhal, a 
pitcher, ewer, < L. patellOy dim. of patina, pan : 
see pan^ and patella. The senses ‘bucket, 
pitcher, ewer,’ etc., appear to be developed 
from that of ‘pan,’ but perhaps other words 
are confused with that derived from L. patella. 
Of. AB.psegcl, a wine-vessel (glossed gillo)y Dan. 
ptegely half a pint.] A wessel of wood (staves) 
or sheet-metal (usually tin), nearly or quite 
cylindrical, with a hooped handle or bail, used 
for carrying water, milk, or other liquids. 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in paU. 

Shak.y L. L. L., v. 2. 925 (scnig). 

May Ist. To Westminster; in the way meeting many 
milk-maids with their garlands upon their pails, dancing 
with a ftddler before them. Pepys, IMary, III. 118. 

pail-brush (pal'brush), n. A liard brush, fur- 
nished with bristles at the end, used in dairies, 
etc., to clean the angles of vessels, 
pallet, n. An obsolete form of perl^. 

Lesly, In his account of the Scottish Borderers, says they 
care little aiiout their houses or cottages, Imt *' construct 
for themselves stronger towers of a pyramidal fonn, which 
they call PaUes,** which cannot lie so easily destroyed. 

, Beatruction of Troy, Notes, p. 470. 
pailert, W. [<‘’’OF. paillvr, paiUm', bed-straw, 
a rick or stack of straw, < 2 )aillc, straw : see 
2 )a(f^y 2 >aU€t^,] A straw bed. 

As for vs here in Italy, even as our maner was in old 
time to lie and sleep vpon straw-beds and chafly couches, 
so at tills day wee vso to call our wUers still by the name 
of Stramenta. IloUand, tr. of Pliny, xix. 1. {Davies.) 

pailett, u. An obsolete form of pallet ^ . Chaucer. 
pailful (pal'ful), n. [ipail + -fid.] The quan- 
tity that a pail will hold. 

Yond same cloud cannot choose bnt fall by paUDUs. 

SliOk., Tempest, il. 2. 24. 

paillasse (pa-lyas'), n, [Also palliasse; < F, 
jmiUassCy a bed of straw, < paille, straw; see 
palliard.] 1. Originally, a straw bed ; in mod- 
ern upbolsiery, an under-mattross, — 2t. A gar- 
ment trimmed with plaited straw sewed on like 
galloon or passement: women’s drosses wore so 
ornamentod about 1785. — Sf, A buffoon whoso 
costume was generally striped like the ticking 
or stuff of which the covenng of a mattress is 
made, whence the name : a character assumed 
by masqueraders. 

paillasBOn (F. pron. pa-lya-sdn' ), n. [F. , < pail- 
lasse, a bed of straw, < straw; see pail- 

lasse.] A kind of straw bonnet for women, in- 
troduced about 1850, 

pail-lathe (pariaTH). n, A lathe for tuniing 
the outer and inner sides of wooden pails, mak- 
ing the ends true, and forming the croze, 
paille-maillef, n, Same as pall-mall. 
paillett, n. An obsolete form of pallet^, 
paillette (pa-lyetO, n, [P., < paille, straw ; see 
pal(^, pallet^,] 1 . A spangle or glittering piece 
of metal (or glass) forming a part of costume, 
either sowed to a garment or hanging with 
others in a bunch secured to a feather or in a 
similar position where it could move freely. — 
2. In enamel-painting, a bit of metal or colored 
foil. 

The lights were picked out in gold, while the brilliant 
effQ(it,nf gems was obtained by the use otpaUlettes or col- 
oured foils. E^e. Brit., VIII. 184. 

Aleo jwpilette. 

paillon (F. pron. pa-ly6fi'), n. [P., a spangle, 
foil, < paille, straw; see pale^,] Bright metal 


iiftia 

foil, used in decorative art to show throt^h s 
thickness of enamel or painting to alter its coloi 
or give it brilliancy; by extension, gilding ap- 
plied upon a surface, as of wood, papier-macbe, 
etc., upon which painting is to be done in trans- 
lucent colors. 

pail-machine (p&Fma-sheu^), n, A machine 
for making wooden pails; a pail-lathe, 
pailmailt, n. Same as pall-mdXl. 
pail-stake (paFstak), n. Abough with branches, 
fixed in the ground in a dairy-yard for hang- 
ing pails on. BalUwell, [Local, Eng.] 
paunentt, n. An obsolete spelling oi payment 
pain^ (pan)» W. [< ME.paiwe, payne, peine, p^ne, 

< OF. peine, paine, payne, poine,noene, F. peine =s 

Sp. Pg. It. pena, \ L. pmia, ML, pena, a fine, 
penalty, punishment, later also hardship, pain 

< Gr. rroivii, a fine, penalty, retribution, punish 
ment, vengeance. Hence ult. (< L. jtcena) E 
jtenal, penalty, punish, punitive, impunCj impu 
nity, penitent, penitence, penance, repent, etc. , anc 
(through AS.) E.pine^^ 1. Penaltjsr ; piaiish 
ment suffered or denounced; suffering or evi 
inflicted as a punishment for a crime, or an 
nexed to the commission of a crime. 

Therto ho nom gret peine of horn, and from Salesburi U 
Wight he wende. Bob. gf Qlouceeter, p. 877 

His offence is so, as it appears, 

Acooimtant to the law upon thali>ain. 

Shak., M. for M., it 4. 86 
The keeper telleth me it is pain of death for any U 
speak with me. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1868), II. 268 

2. Uneasiness or distress of body or of mind 
bodily or mental suffering, (a) That property o 
sensations or states of consciousness which Induces In th< 
sentient being an effort ora desire to suppress or be rid o 
them : the opposite of pleasure. Pain may have any de 
gree of intensit^r, from the least perceivable to a maxlmun 
at or about winch consciousness is destroyed. It may b- 
local or general, physical or mental, or both together. Ii 
many sensations, as those produced by burns, the prick o 
a pin, or a colic, the element of pain is so predoininan 
that such sensations are distinctively called pains. 

For to bye and to delyvere us from Peyrmot Helle, am 
from Dethe withouten ende. Mandemm, Travels, p. i! 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 

To tell my story. Sluik., Hamlet, v. 2. 85fl 

My vain hath drawn my head so much awry, and hold 
it BO, that mine eye cannot follow mine hand. 

Donne, Letters, xtv 
By pleasure and pain, delight and uneasiness, I mus 
all along bo understood ... to mean not only bodily pai\ 
and pleasure, but whatsoever delight or uneasiness is fel 
by us, whether arising from any grateful or unacceptabl 
sensation or reflection. 

Locke, Human ITnderstanding, IT. xx. 1C 
Spcciflcally— -(6) In the plural, the throes or distress o 
travail or cliilabirth. 

Hhe bowed herself and travailed; for her pains cam 
npoqper. 1 8am. iv. 1( 

(c) ITneasiness of mind ; mental distress ; disquietude 
anxiety; solicitude; grief; sorrow. 

Whon God sat in his blisse bosked in heuene. 

He sei 5 the peple thorw peine passen in to helle. 

Joseph of Arirmthie{E. E. T. 8.), p. < 
What pain do you think a man must feel when hio coi 
science lays this folly to his charge? Lav 

3. Labor; exertion; endeavor; especially. Is 
bor characterized by great care, or by assidi 
ous attention to detail and a desire to secur 
the best results ; care or trouble taken in doin 
something: used chiefly in the plural: as, t 
spare no pains to be accurate ; to be at grej 
pains or to take gi*oat in doing something 
The form paiw8 has been used by good write] 
as a singular, as in the quotation from Bhal 
spere below. 

Her, think you not but wo shall do ourpaiyn 
To Qoumfort yolv, and do yow suchc seruice 
As our connyug and Powro may suffice. 

Oenerydes (E. E. T. H.), 1. 101 
Many couet much, and little paynes therefore intende 
take. Bahees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 

Thou lovest it not ; 

And all mjpodns is sorted to no proof. 

Here, take away this dish. 

Shak,,!:. of the S.,iv. 8.4 
What ignorant persons you are, to take upon you so i 
dious a Journey, and yet are like to have nothing but yo 
travel for your pains ! Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 1( 
He took me under his shelter at an early age, and 1 
stowed some pains upon me. Lamb, Modem Gallant] 

4t. Trouble; difficulty. 

Up I clomb with moche payne. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. li: 

I bridle in my struggling Muse with pain, 

That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 

Addison, Letter from Ita 

Bill Of pains and ponalUos, a bill introduced into P 
1 . .. .. . '"^asonor feloi 

’ contrary to t 
' ' , new la 
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Imp. ZKcff.-'Lail-* 

or under pain Of, 

I observe that to snob grievances as society cannot 
readily cure It usually forbids utterance, on pa.in of its 
•com. CfMiiotte lironf^, Hbirley, xxii. 

To die in the paint to be tortured to death. 

And of o thynge ryght siker maystow be, 

That certeln for to dyen in the peyne, 

That 1 shal never mo disooveron the. 

Chaucer^ Troiliis. i. 674. 
To taice pains, to be careful ; make an effort. See def. 3. 
Riot in the Waste of that Estate 
W'hich thou hast taken so much Paitut to get. 

CongreWf Imit. of Horace, 11. xiv, 4. 
B Ssrn. 2. Pain, Ache, Twinge. All the words expressing 
physical pain arc applicable, by familiar and tnereforo 
not emphatic figure, to pain of mind. Pain is the general 
term ; ache represents a continued local pain ; it is often 
compounded with a word expressing the place, as libad- 
a>ehe, toothache. Twinge represents a sudden, momentary 
pain, as though one had bean griped or wrung. See agony. 
— 2(c). Bittorness, heartache, afiliction, woe, burden, 
paln^ (phii), V. t< ME. payueUf peitwri, peynni, 
OF. peiner, pener^ painer, poener, F. pHner = 
Sp. Pg. pcMtr TzVi, pfinare^ \ M\j.paomrc^ inflict 
as a penalty, punish, < L. pa^na^ penalty, pain : 
8eo/>rtiwl,w.] 1. tran8. If. To inflict suffering 
upon as a penalty or punishment; torture; 
punish. 

Kals witnes vpon him thei berid, 

And nailed him upon the r(K)de, 

And peytwd him mere til that ho deled. 

Hymm to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 48. 
On that Eoche dropped the Wonndos of our Lord, whan 
he was panned on the Crosse ; and that is eleped (iulgiitha. 

MandeviUc, Travels, p. 7G. 

2. To trouble or annoy with physical or men- 
tal Rutt’ering. (a) To render physically uneasy; inflict 
physical pain upon ; distress. 

Excess of heat as well as cold iwine us. Locke. 

(6) To render uneasy in mind : trouble or annoy with men- 
tal siifiering ; distress ; disquiet ; grieve. 

I am jmimd at my very heart. Jcr. iv. 10. 

A coarse taste is one which fi Inis pleasure in things which 

min the fully developed normal man by hiiggcHtions of 
nhysicul pain, immorality, and so forth. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psye.hol , p. .544. 

3t. To cause to take jiains; jmt to exertion: 
used retiexivciy. 

Wherfor 1 am, and wol ben ay redy 
Toiteymm me to doyow this servyae. 

Chaucer, Troilus, i. 089. 
So blessed beo Peers I’lonhnmn thixt j}eynHh hyvi. to tulle. 
And trauaileih and tnlotli fora tretour ul-so sore 
As fora trewe tydy man alle tymesylyke. 

Pier e Plowman (<-), xxii. 430. 

4. To put to trouble or pains. [Uare.] 

O, give me tiardon, 

That I, your vassal, have employed and jhiiii'd 
Your unkii(»wn sovereignty ! 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 301. 
= S3nL 2. To hurt, agonize, torment, torture, rack, excru- 
ciate. « 

II .t intrans. To suffer; be afflicted witfrpaiii. 
And Grace gaf hym the croys with the corono of thonies, 
That Crist vp-on Caluarie for inankynde on jwynpde. 

JHcre Plownuin (('), xxii. 321. 

pain'^f, w. [ME., also payn, panne , < OF. 
pain = Sp. pan = Pg. ptlo = It. pane., < L. pams^ 
m., sometimes }>ane, ueut., bread, a loaf; nkin 
to pabulum., food, paneere, feed; s(’e pasture. 
llouco, from h. pants, ult. E. pantcr'^, pantry., 
appanage, etc.] liread. 

The prophetc his payn eet in penaunce and wepyng. 

Pierit Plowman (A), viii. lOG. 
Than take youre louf of light payw as y haiie said ^ett. 

UahecH Book (E. E. 'J\ S.), p. 138. 

pain-^t, n. An obsolete .spelling of pane^. 
painablet (pa'na-bl), a. [< pain^ 4- -able. CT. 
penible,] Capabh^ of giving pain ; painful. 

The manicles of Astyages were not, therefore, the less 
weighty and painaUe for being cuinposod of gold or silver. 

Evelyn, Liberty and Servitude, ii. 

paindexnainet, n, [M K. , also paymlemayn , also 
paymuayne, payn-e mayne, paynnian, also simply 
flomayn, < OF. pain demainc, < MIj. patns do- 
minicus, lit. ‘Lord^s broad,’ so called because 
starayied with a figure of Christ: L. pants, bread ; 
JjL. dominiem, of the Lord: see dominical.'] 
Bread of peculiar whiteness; the finest and 
whitest bread, 

Whyt was his face iiBpaytidernayn. 

Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 14. 

palnedl (pand), flf. [< pain^ + -ed*^.] Having 
pain; indicating pain; as, a /xGwed expression. 

Visit the speechless sick and still converse 
o ith groaning wretches; and your task shall be . . . 
To enforce the jtained impotent to smile. 

Shak., h. L. L., v. 2. 864. 

pained^ a. An obsolete form of paned. 
painful (.pan'fffl), a. [< WFt. paptful; < pain^ 
4* -ful,] 1. That gives or is characterized by 


made w a tpaotal occasion may require 
MnAtllia IMln. dee landnaU. ^- On 

SSder penalty of. 


t ain; of a nature to pain, render uneasy, or in- 
let suffering, whether bodily or mental; dis- 
tressing ; as, a painftd operation in surgery ; a 
pahifvl effort ; a painful subject. 

The aged man that coiTers-up his gold 
Is plagued with cramp'« and gouts and painful fits. 

Shak., Lucroce, 1. 866. 
It was, indeed, painful to be daily browbeaten by an 
enemy. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vl. 

2. That requires or necessitates labor, exer- 
tion, care, or attention; troublesome; difficult; 
toilsome. 

Our gayness ami our gilt are all besmirch’d 
With rainy marching in the painful field. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 3. 111. 
A pailful passage o’er a restless flood. 

Cowper, Hope, 1. 3. 

3t. Painstaking; iinlustrious; busy; careful; 
laborious ; hard-working. 

I think we have some as jmiuful magistrates as ever was 
in England. Latinwr, i^rmons, p. 142. 

We will you deliuer him one or more of such paitfull 
young men as he shal thiiike meefttst for his purpose. 

llakluyt’H Voyageji, 1. 301. 
A moderate maintenance distributed to every paitfull 
I^liiilster, that now scarce sustains his Kamily witn Bread. 

Milton, Keformation in Eng., ii. 
= Sim. 1 and 2. Racking, ngoni/dng, tormenting, tortur- 
ing, excruciating, arduous, severe, grievous, trying, afflic- 
tive. 

painfully (pan 'ful-i), Ill a painful man- 

ner. {a) With siifiering of body ; with nfflictlon, uneasi- 
ness, or distress of mind, {h) \\ ith great )>aiiis or ptiiiis- 
takliig; laboriously; with toil ; with careful effort or dili- 
geiico. (c) Oppressively; uiiideusautly : as, a floor look- 
ing jtainfvUy clean. 

painfulness (]ian'ful-ncs), n. The Rtalo or 
<iuality of being painful, in any senKO of that 
word. 


I*aii\fulne»H by feeble means shall las able to gain that 
which in tliepleiity of more foreibU* instruments is through 
sloth and negligence lost Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. § 22. 

painimt, painimryt. Sec paymm, paynimru. 

painless (pan'les), a. [< pand 4- -/c.v.v.] Free 
from pain ; not attended v^itli ]>ain : as, a pain- 
less surgical op(*ration. 

painlessly (l»an'les-li), adr. In a painless 
manner; witliout suflering or inflicting pain. 

painlessness (pan'lcs-ncs), n. The stale or 
(diaractor of btdng ]miiiless: as, the painless- 
ness of certain diseases. 

painstaker (panz'ta''''ker), n. One who takes 
jiains; a careful, laborious person. 

I’ll prove a true jmine-takcr day and night. Gay. 

painstaking (panz'tri'''kiijg), n. The taking of 
pains; assiduous and cureful labor. 

Then first of all began the ( JallcB to fortifye their campos, 
and they were dismayde in lieai t, bitrause they were men 
not iuupiaiiited witli jtaynex Utkynye. 

Golding, tr. of t'aiaar, fol. lOG. 

For my paincH-laking that day the king greatlye com- 
mended me, and honorably rewarded me. 

Wehbc, Travels (ed. ArberX p. 34. 

painstaking (panz'ta'king), a. ^riiat takes 
pains or trouble; chara<*terized by close, enre- 
Tul, assiduous, or conscienfious application or 
labor; industrious; laborious and careful: as, 
a jxtinsfakittg person. 

'I'he g<M>d burghers, like so many jm'mtaking and porso- 
veriiig bi'iivers, slowly and surely pursuing their labors. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p 1GG. 

painstakingly (priti//ta'’'king-li), adr. With 

painstaking, or careful alteiitiou to every de- 
tail; carefully. 

painsworthy *(pu»»'//wer''Tiii), a. Deserving of 
pains or care; rccoinpensing pains or care. 
Edinburgh Her. 

paint (l»ant), r. [Kurly mod. E. also paynt, 
peinct; < ME. patpiten, pentfett, peyntyn, poynten, 
< OF. *pehtler. patneler (= S]n Pg. pintar), freq. 
of paittdre, potttdre, F. petiidre{pp. paint, paint, 
point, F. peint) = B. pajttere, ptttgere,< L. pin- 
flfcrc, paint: sec p/e/w/Y'.] I. trans. 1. To coat 
or cover with a color or colors; color or cover 
with a paint or ]Hgnicnt. 

There be two tables of our blessyd I.ady, which seynt 
Luke paifiitcd with his aw ne haiides at i'adowa. 

Str Ii. (Juglforde, J^ylgrynioge, p. 6. 

She iminled her fare and tired her head. 2 Ki. lx. 30. 

To gild reflm d gohl, to paint the lily. 

Shah , K. .lohn, Iv. 2. 11. 


2. To depict or delineate in colors or paints of 
a.ny kind, usiiully on a prepared surface; rep- 
resent in colors; rc]»re.seiit in a picture: as, to 
paint h landscayieora portrait ; iopaint a battle- 
scene; also, to execute in colors: as, to paint a 
picture*. 

The illjth tyme lie sLewyd the pepyll a pictur poyniyd 

on a clothe, of the passion of our lorde. 

TorHngtfm, Biarle of Eng. Ti*ayell, p. 3. 


paint 

On the south side of the wall of another court, there 
was a very pretty and meriy story pafwted. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 73. 

A couple, fair 

As ever painter painted, poet sang. 

fennymn, Aylmer’s Field. 

3. Figuratively, to delineate, depict, or de- 
scribe in words; present vividly to the mind’s 
eye; set forth or represent as in a picture: 
formerly with out: as, to paint the joys of 
heaven. 

Their infamous life and tyrannies wore layd open to all 
the wurhl, their miserable omW painted out In piayes and 
pageants, to show the mutnbilitie of fortune. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. I’oesie, p. 49. 

Claud. Disloyal? - 

D. John. The woid is too gtM>d to paint out her wicked- 
ness. Shak.. .Viueh Ado, ill. 2. 112. 

fie painted to himself wh:it were Dorothea’s inward sor- 
rows, as if ho had been writing a chorie wail. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxxvii. 

4. To color, deck, decorate, or diversify ; orna- 
ment; adorn. 

Is al this printed prooes seyd, alas, 

Ryght for this fyn ‘? Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 424. 
He can piirtraye wel the pater-noster and jteynte it with 
aiies. Pierx Plomnan (H), xv. 176. 

The Rose and Lilly pain« the verdant Plains. 

Congreve, Birth of the Muse. 
Yo mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 

Till the sun paitd your fleecy skirts with gold. 

Milton, P. L., V. 187. 

Knaves are men 

That . . . paint the gates of Hell with Paradise. 

Tennymn. Princess, iv. 
To paint coffee, to color tlie berries of colfec artificially 
with a view to defraud - To paint OUt. (a) t^oe def. 3. 
ib) I’o erase or bl«>t out by eoveiing with pigments: as, to 
paint oat nn unsatisfactory picture. — To paint the town 
red, to go on a boisterous and disorderly spree. [Slang, 
I '. 1^.1 

Mere horse-play ; it is the cow-boy’s method of painting 
the town red, us an interlude in his luirsh mouotoiiuiis life. 

The Century, \XXVI. 838. 

II. intrans. 1. To jiractisc painting; use pig- 
ments in df‘}ii(*tiiig faces, scenes, etc. 

My Lord mighty merry ; among other things, saying that 
the Queen is a very agreeable lady, ainl paints well. 

Pepys, Diary, I. 282. 

2. To lay artificial color on the face, usually with 
the view of beautifying it; h(‘nct‘, to blush. 

Let hvr }iaint an inch thick, to this favour she must come. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 1, 213. 

Mrs. Fitz, You make mu paint, sir. 

H’lL They are fair colours, 

Lady, and uuturiil ! 

It. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, ii. *2. 

3. To indulge in strong drink; drink. [Slang.] 

The Muse Is dry, 

And Pegasus doth thirst for Ilipnoerene, 

And fain would paint — imbibe tiie vulgar call — 

Dr hot or cold, or long or short. 

Kingsley, Two Yetus Ago, xxiv. (Davies.) 

4t. To counterfeit; disguise. 

And y wole iieithir gloso no jieynt. 

But y waarnu thee on the othir side. 

Bahees Book(Vt. E. T. S.), p. 61. 

paint (pant), n. {ijtaint, r.J 1. A substance 
used in painting, comiiosed of a dry coloring 
material intimately mixed witli a liquid veliii'h*. 
It difiers from a dye in that it is not designed iv? .dnk Into 
the Hiibsltineo to which it is applied, but to form a siiper- 
fiehil coating. The term pigment Is HonieUines rcKtrleted 
to the dry coloring miiternil •>! which a pulnt is made. 

2. Color laid on th(> fact*: roiigt*. 

His colours laid so thick on cvoiv place, 

As only show’d the istint, but nid the bieo. 

Drydrn, 'I'o Sir Bobert fiowaid, 1. 7G. 

All paints may be suid to be noxious, 'riiey iiijino the 
skin, obstruct i>eispinition. nnd thus frequently hiy the 
foundation for euiuneou« utteet ions. iHinglison. 

3. Ill rubber-man gf\, any substance flxotl with 
eaoutcliouc in the process of manufacture, for 
the purpose of hnrdciiing it. Various materials 
are employed, such a.- wliitiug, phisier of Paris, 
sul])})ate of zinc, lampbhick, pilch, <*tc.— Copper 
paint, a paint e-omposed of finely divided metallic copper 
mixed with a iiiedinni, usually oil and wax, used tucoat the 
bottoms c»f vessels t(» pn-veiit fouling. — Indian paint, (a) 
The red Indiiin iioint, Sangvinaria ramrienste, the blood- 
root. {b) 'I he yellow Indian paint, Hydrastis CaiimienMs, 
the yellow pneeooii, or vellowroot — LlthlC paint. Heo 
lithie- - Luminous paint, a paint iimde by heatina pow- 
deriMl ov.stei -shells and sulphur together in a closed crti- 
I ible 'J bis foi IMS a polysulphid of calcium, which isinixid 
w ith a must ie varnish to form the paint The polysulphid 
of ealemiii has (lie peculiar property of eniittlng in (furk- 
ness light which it has previously absorbed. Lnrninoim 
paint has been used for clock-dials, innteli-safcs, laiileins 
foi powder-magazines, etc. It has been suggested for 
nianv oilier purposes, but llie imiount of light emitted is 
HO small that its practical H]ti>Ii(‘ation 1ms failed except 
undi r a few special comlitioiiH.— Mineral paint, any dry 
earthy materiul powdered and used as a paint ; specillcal- 
ly. a hematite Iron ore so used. - Mixed paints, paints 
pr(‘pared by the manufacturer in a condition ready to be 
used by the consumer. Faint is usually sold in the form 
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paint 

of a paste, to which the conaunier has to add oil to thin it 
Bumoiently to be applied with a brush. In mixed ^nti 
the oil, tlnting-coloi-s, and driers are all present.— RlOt- 
phorescent paint, same as luminmu pairU.—'PidtB 
paint, a protective dressing in skin affections, composed 
of gelatin, glycerin, and zinc oxid with water. 

paintable (pau'ta-bl), a. [< paint + -aWp.] 
That can be paiiited ; admitting of artistic re- 
production in colors. 

It is a strange Victor TJiigoish conception, not without 
$(randeur and poetry ; paintnble perhaps by an ai tist wlm 
^combined in hiniHelf Michael Angelo, I'intoretto, and 'i'lU'- 
tier. Nineteenth Century^ XX1V\ 41. 

paint'boz (pant'boks), v. A box, usually with 
cornpartiuonts, for the couvouiont holding of the 
different paints used by an artist or painter, 
paint-bridge (pant'brij), a. Theal,^ a suspended 
platform on which a scenic artist works, and 
which he can raise or lower at will, 
paint-brush (pant'bmsh), n. A brush for ap- 
plying paint. For ordinary painting tlie brushes arc 
made of nog-bristles ; but for ailists' use the finer elastic 
hair of other animals is employed, as of tlio fltcli, badger, 
and sable. 

paint-burner (pant'ber'-'ner), n. A gas- or oil- 
lamp, with a blowpipe, used t o burn off old paint 
in order to prepare a surface for repainting, 
painted (pan' ted), p. a, 1.' CJoated or covered 
with paint, or with designs executed in colors. 

Now to the gude green-wood he ’s gane. 

She to her p/I tuft'd bower 

LmnmUcin ((^liild's Ballads, III. .SOS). 

2. In rooV., highly colored; having a bright, 
rich, or variiul coloration, as if artificially 
painted. — 3. Dojiictedin colors. 

As idle us a painted ship 
Vpon Vi. painted ocean. 

Coleridge^ Ancient Mariner, il. 

Hence — 4. Existing merely as a picture or rep- 
resentation; artificial; couiiterteit ; feigned; 
unreal; disguised. 

Tills Locherye loyde on with a laughyng chlere, 

And with pryuo speche and peynted wordes. 

JHerg Plowman (B), xx. 114. 

The grappling vigour and rough frown of w'or 
Is cold in amity lind painted peace. 

Shak., K. John, iii 1. 105. 

Are the flames of another world such painted Arcs that 
they deserve only to bo laughed at, and not seriously con- 
sidered by usV StUlingJUiet, Sermons, I. ii. 

Painted bat, a bat of the genus Kerivatda : so called from 
the liright and varied colors, which make them appear 



Painted {Kert7vula fiteftt). 

like butterflies as they repose on the leaves of trees.— 
Minted bunting, pleotrophaneg piettus, a very common 
longspur of western and northwestern America, of many 
variegated colors.— Painted cloth, tapestry, especially 
a cheap fonii of ft. The designs wore principally human 
figures, and had sage sentences Issuing in scrolls from 
their mouths and otherwise introduced : hence the phrase 
was applied to hackneyed and trite rimes and sayings. 

A witty poesy, a saw that smells of the jminted cloth. 

Rowley, Match at Midnight, 1. 

Care not for those co&ne painted-cloth rhymes made by 
the uniuerslty of Halerrie. Itekketf Unirs Hornbook, p. 57. 

Painted duck. See Painted llncb. Seejinch, 

and also cut under Passm'na.-— Painted fflaes. (a) See 
glatui-gtaining and glass. (b> Minute and delicate decora- 
tive work done in the middle ages on rondels und lens- 
shaped piaecK of glass, in imitation of miniatures in inanii- 
scripts- initfew pieces remain, a collection having been 
iirought togetIier%y the Marquis d’Azoglio In 1870. In a 
few cases n/ck-ci-j-Htal was used instead of glass.— Paint- 
ed goose. Si-e ////OK/*.— Painted hyena, the African hy- 
ena-dog. See cut under /yj/eann.— Painted QUall, any 

a uail of tim genus — Painted ray, a bat old 

sh, liaia maeulata.— Painted snlpe, any snipe of the ge- 
nus Rhynchsea. 

painted-cup (pau't(Ml-kup), w, A plant of the 
genus Ca.s'tinria^ primarily coednea, the scar- 
let painted-cup: so calhnl from the highly col- 
ortMi dilated bracts about the flowers, 
painted-grass (pan'ted-gras), n. Same as r/6- 
bon^fjrass. 

painted-lady (pan-ted-hi'di), w. l. Thethistlo- 
buttertly, Vattessa (or PyramtUa) cardui, of an 
orauge-red color spotted with wliite and black. 
Hee cut in next column. — 2. Tlie sweet pea, 
La thyru^H odora tus. 

painter^ (pan't^r), u. [< ME. paynUmr^ < OF. 
peintour, pciutor, pain tear ^ also (iiom.) peintre^ 



Paititcd-Iady l^Pyrameuv cardmu 


paintrCf F. peintre s= Sp. Pg. pintor = li. pin- 
tor also (without the nasal, which is due to 
hit,) pitlore^ < h.pietor^ a painter, < pinffcre, pp. 
pifitusy paint: mojneior and pamtJ] One who 
paints. Speciflcally — (a) A workman who coats or cov- 
ers articles with paint: a house-pain/^r or carriage- 

painter. (b) An artist who represents the appearance of 
natural or other objects on a plane or other surface by 
means of colors. 

Mine eye hath play’d the painter, and hath steH’d 
'I’hy beauty’s form in table of my heart. 

Shak., Sonnets, xxlv. 

After dinner I visited that excellent painter Verrio, 
whose works in fresco In the King’s palace at Windsor will 
celebrate his name us long as those walls last. 

' Reelifn, Hlary, July 23, 1070. 

Painter’s colic, load-colic.— Palnter’s-easel larva. 

Bee pfiitrtu/.— Painter's etching. Bee etching. 
painter"'^ (pan'tor), n, [A var. of pantvr‘^y q. v.] 
A rope attached to the bow of a boat, and used 
to fasten it to a stake, a ship, or other obj(‘et. — 
Lazy painter, u small mpe used for securing a boat in 
sinootn water.— To OUt one’s painter, to set one adrift ; 
hoiice, to send one away ; hinder one from doing mischief 
or Injury. 

painter^ (pan 't^r), n, [A var. of panther y q. v.] 
A panther: applied in the Unitod Htatos to the 
puma, cougar, or American lion, p'elis eoneolor. 
painterlyt (pan't6r-li), a, [< painter^ + -b/l.] 
Like a painter. Sir I\ Sidneyy Arcadia, i. 
paintershlp (pan'tftr-ahip)^ n. [< painter'^ + 
-ship,] The state or condition of being a paint- 
er. [Rare.] 

Admit also a curious, cunning painter to be the chiefe 
painter ; let him strlue also to continue still in his chiefe 
painUmrship, least another passe him in conning. 

Rp. Gardiner, True Obedience, fol. 47. 

painter-stainer (pan'ter-sta'n^r), n. 1. A 

S aiiiter of coats of arms ; a heraldic painter or 
raftsman. — 2. A member of the livery com- 
pany or gild in London bearing this name, 
paint-fraine (pant 'f ram ), n. Thea t , , a movable 
iron framework used for moving scenes from 
the stage to the paint-bridge, 
paintiness (pan'ti-nes), n. The cpiality of be- 
ing painty, or overcharged with paint : said of 
a picture. 

painting (pan 'ting), w. [< ME. pvintunge, pepit- 
yngvy poyntynge; verbal n. of painty v,] 1. The 
n.ct, art, or employment of laying on paints. 
Hpocifloally, the art of forming figures or representing ob- 
jects in colors on any surface ; or the art of representing, 
by means of flsures and colors applied on a surface, ob- 
jects presented to the eye or to the imagination, in gen- 
eral in such a manner as to produce the appearance of 
relief and of distance. 

I’his is the very painting of your fear : 

This is the air-drawn dagger which, you said, 

Led you to Ihincau. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 61. 

2. A picture ; speciflcally, a likeness, image, or 
scone depicted with paints. 

For righte as the Bokes of the Scripture of hem techen 
the Clorkes how and In what manere thei sehulle beleeven. 
i-iglite so the Y mages and the Peyntynges techen the lewod 
folk to worschipou the Seyntes. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 313. 

We visited divers other churches, chapclls, & monas- 
toiies, for the most part neatly built & full of pretty 
ftayntings. Evelyn, Diary, May 0, 1644. 

And with choice paintings of wise men I hung 
Tlie royal dais round. Tennyson, Palace of Art. 

3. (k)lor laid on. 

This imintiny, 

Wherein you see me smeared. 

Shak., Cor., 1. 0. 68. 

EnoauBtic painting. Bee encaustic. —Florentine school 
of painting. See Hena^nes.—Qrafflto painting. Bee 
graffito. ~ Gray cameo-painting, a method of glass-paint- 
ing in which the markings and^adings are very delicate, 
producing a sort of light gray monochrome. -loiUO Bohool 
of painting, see //mtv.— italiam mural, etc., paint- 
ing. Bee the qualify iqg words.— muffle-painting. See 
tnuffei, 

paintless (i>ant'les), n. [< paint + -/m.] 1. 
Without paint. — 2. Incapable of being pamted 
or represented ; not to be painted or described. 
[Rare.] 


pair 

Pywoa the soul to daring action iweUi; , 

By woe, in pakiiUett pattence It excels. 

Smogs, Wanderer, iL 

paintmentt (pant^ment), n. [< paint 4* -ment,] 
Paint; color. 

And Nature’s patnfmeitte, rod, and yellow, blew, 

With colours plenty round about him grew. 

Good Nems and Bod Newts (1622). {Naves . ) 


paint-mill (pant ' mil) , n. A machine for grind- 
ing paints. 



Masury's Paint-mill (Section). 

it a, upper inillstone-beci : fi pillars supporting a a/ ec, lower mill- 
stone ben (both beds are hollow and fittea with unnuhir stone plates 
dd.f e; the lower l)cd is supporteci upon and rotated horizontally by 
u hollow vertical shaft/, and bcvel^earlng h g")', t i, the driving-pul- 
ley and idler-pulley. The shiift ffxs splined in the gear g, and is 
raised or lowered by the screw-gearing / v* Water is run through the 
pipe r into the open spaces a a and c c in the ndllstonc-bcds, escaping 
through jr and^,* this keeps the mill cool The paint passes from 
a. hopper o through an o];>cmng t provided with .i gate to the stones ; 
it ni.iy l)e ground to great fineness without heating. The discharge- 
chuto is not shown. 

paint-mixer (paut'mik^sfer), w. A cast-iron 
cylinder, fitted with a vertical shaft with paddles, 
used to mix pigment with oil, turpentine, etc. 
paint-remover (pant'rf-mB'-'vfer), w. A caustic 
alkaline paste used to take off old paint in or- 
der to prepare the surface for repainting, 
paint-room (pant'rom), n. The room in a the- 
ater where the scenic artist works, 
paintroot (pant'rfit), n. The Carolina redroot, 
Lachnanthes tinctoria. 

paint-strake (pant'strak), n. Naut.y the up- 
pennost strake of plank immediately below the 
plank-sheer. Also sheer-strake. See strake, 
painturet (pan'tur), n. [< ME. peinturfy pet/n- 
turCy peyntowrcypoyntowrcy < OP. painlureypmh 
turvy F.peintwre = Sp. Pg. pintura = It, pinttiray 
also (without tho nasal, which is due to inf.), 
pitturay < It.picturay painting: see fmture and 
paint,] 1. The art or act of painting. 

Right as she | Nature] kan peynte a lllie whit 
And reed a rose, right with swich peynture 
Bhe peynted haUi this noble creature. 

Chaucer, Doctor’s Tale, 1. 88. 

2. Paint or painted decoration. 

And zit there is at Alizandre a faire ('fliircho, alle white 
withouten peyidure ; and so ben alle the othere (7hirches, 
that waren of the Cristene Men, alle white with inne. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 56. 

3. A picture ; a painting. 

Both the ymages and the peyntures 

Gan 1 biholde bysyly. Rom. of the Rose, 1. 142. 

paintwork (pant'w^rk), n. Painting done on 
surfaces or articles. 

The paintwork and furniture looked as though the whole 
had been blaukleadod. The Engineer, LXIX. 7. 

painty (pan' ti), a. [<. paint + -y^.] 1. Over- 

charged with paint ; displaying obtrusively or 
inhafraoniously the colors which have been 
used or the manner of using them. 

His cattle are consoientiously painted, perhaps a little 
too painty. The ^udio, III. 129. 

As the picture stands, ... it is refreshingly airy and 
sunny, aim makes the pictures about it seem hea^ and 
painty by comparison. The Nation, XL VIII. 813 

2. Smeared or spotted with paint : as, his clothof 
are sW painty. 

pair^ (par)) w. [< ME. paireypayrtiy peirey peyre 
peiVy peevy peercy juer, a pair (applied to 
number of like things), \ OF. paircy* peirCy F 
aircy f.y also OF. pair, m., a pair, couple, = Bp 
g, par = It. paroy pajo = D. paar = ML(i 
pavy MHO. pavy bar, G. paar = Icel. par = Sw 
Dan. par, < L^>rtr,apair, <par, equal: seepar^ 
peer^,] 1. Two things of a kind, similar ii 
form, identical in purpose, and matched or usee 
together: as, b, pair of gloves; a, pair of shoes 
Let it then sufflee 

To drown one woe, one pair of weeping eyes. 

iS^Aailr., Lucreee, 1. 168C 

Two Poirot the purest white worsted Stockings you ca: 
get of Womens Size. Howell, Letters, 1. 1. H 
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2. A single thing composed essentially of two 
pieces or parts wich are used only in combi- 
nation and named only in the plural : as, a pair 
of scissors, trousers, or spectacles. 

With that the wicked carle, the maister Smith, 

A of red>whot yron tongs did take 

Out of the burning oindera, and therewith 

Under his side him nipt. Spetuer, h\ Q., IV. v. 44. 

Lo a black horse ; and he that sat on him had a pair of 
balances in his hand. Kev. vi. 5. 

Set Forms are impair of Compasses. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p, J)0. 

3. A couple ; a brace ; a span : as, a pair of 
pistols ; a pair of horses. 

And peyer of grett Candylstykes. 

TorHngton, Oiarie of Eng. Travell, p. 11. 
To-morrow is our wedding day, 

And we will then repair 
Ihito the Boll at Edmonton, 

All In a chaiike and pair. 

Cowper, .lohn Uilidn. 

••Como to my dressing-room, Becky, and let us abuse 
the company” - which, between them, this pair of friends 
(lid perfectly. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xi. 

A human heart should lieat for two, 

Whate'er may say your single sconiers ; 

And all the hearths I ever knew 
Had gut a pair of chimney-corners. 

F. Looker, Old Letters. 

Hpocifioally — 4. A married couple ; in general, 
two mated animals of any kind. 

Allc shullon deye for lius dedes by dales and hnlles, 

And the follies that flen forth with othero bcstes, 

Except onliche of eehe kynde a pejyre, 

That in thy shynglede schip with the shul bo saued. 

Piers J'lomnan ((’), xi. 231. 
Two women faster welded in one love 
Than pairs of wedlock. Tennyson, FrincoBS, vi. 

5. A set of like or equal things: restricted to a 
few (mostly obsolete) phrases : as, a pair (or 
pack) of cards ; a pair (or flight) of stairs ; a pair 
of organs (that is, a set of organ-pipes, hence an 
organ); a pair of gallows (that is, a gibbet); a 
pair of beads (see head). 

Of smal coral abowte hire arm she hoar 
A peire of bedes gauded al with grene. 

Chaucer, (Jen. I’rol. to C. T., 1. 150. 

Whattalkest thou to me of the hangman? If 1 hang, 
I'll make n fat pair of gallows ; (or if 1 hung, old Sir John 
hangs with me, and thou knowost he is no starveling. 

iSViOfr., 1 Hen. IV., li. i. 74. 

I ha’ nothing but my skin, 

And ray clothes ; my sword here, and myself ; 

Two crowns in my pocket, two pair of cards 

Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, i. 1. 

Prudence took them into the dining-mom, where stood 
a pair of excellent virginals. 

liunyan, Pilgrim’s Pmgress, ii. 

Though you live up two pair of stairs, is any home hap- 
pier than yours, Philip’/ 

Tha^cray, Adventures of Philip, xxxiv. 

6. In archery, a set of three arrows. — 7. In 
mimny, a set or gang of men working together 
at the same hours. — 8. In deliberative bodies, 
two members belonging to opposing parties 
who for their own convenience (as to permit 
one or both of them to be absent) arrange with 
each other to refrain from voting for a specified 
time or on a specified question, thus nullifying a 
vote on each side ; also, the arrangement thus 
effected. See pairing^. — 9. In poker j two of 
the same denomination, without regard to suit 
or color: as, a pair of aces or deuces.— A pair of 
colors, the two 11(4^8 carried by an infantry regiment, as 
in the armies of (Jreat Britain and the nniled Stales; one 
of these tlags is the national ensign or some modification 
of It, and the other boars devices, mottos, etc., peculiar to 
the regiment— A pair Of knivest. See frmA?.— Con- 
tractible, expansible, etc., pair. See the adjectives.— 
Double pair royal, tour similHr cards, as four kings.-- 
Pair royal (also contracted pairial\, parial\,prial\), three 
similar things ; specifically, three cards of a kind in cer- 
tain games, as tlu'oe kings or three queens. 

Hath that great pair-royal 
Of adamantine sisters late made trial 
Of some new trade? Quarles, Emblems, v. 7. 

On a pair-royal do I wait in death : 

My sovereign, as his liegeman ; on my mistress, 

As a devoted servant ; and on Ithocles, 

As if no brave, yet no unworthy enemy. 

Fora, Broken Heart, v. 2. 

The game Is counted ... by fifteens, sequences, pairs, 
and pairialH, according to the numbers appertaining to the 
partitions uocupied by the half-pence. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 899. 

There goes but a pair of shearst, there is little or no 
difference. 

Ludo. Thou thyself art a wicked villain, despite of all 
grace. 

First Gent, Well, there icent hut a pair of sJiearshoivioon 
Shak., M. for M., 1. 2. 28. 

Th^e goes but a pair of shears between a promoter lin- 
lonuer] and a knave. Hotkey, Match at Midnight, ii. 
To contract a pair. See contract ., — To expand a pair. 

^apand. at Sim. 1-8. Pair, Couple, Yoke, Hraoe, Dyad, 
*^**®«‘ jPoir and couple properly express two individuals 
or unitieB naturally or habitually going together or mak- 
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ing a set : «% apo^r of horses, gloves, oan : a wedded pair; 
a loving couple ; but pair also means two things alike and 
put together, and coupfe has by colloquial use come to be 
often applied to two, nowever accidentally brought toge- 
ther : as, give him a couple of apples. Yoke, on the other 
hand, applies only to two animals customarily yoked toge- 
ther ; as, a yoke of oxen. Jiraee is rather a hunters’ term, 
with limited and peculiar application : as, a brace of par- 
tridges, pistols, slugs. Dyad is used in })hilosophical and 
mathematical language only. Duad is a special mathe- 
matical word signifying an utiordered pair, 
pair^ (pSr), V. [= G. paarett = Hw. pam = Dan. 
parre; from the noun: soe pair^, n.] I. in- 
irans. 1 . form a pair or pairs ; 8pcjeifi(»aliy, 
to be joined in pairs as birds are in tho breeti- 
ing season ; mate ; eonplp. 

Your hand, my Pordita : so turtles pair, 

That never mean to part. Shak., W. T., Iv. 4. 154. 

*2. To suit; fit; mafeli. 

Had our prince, 

.Tewel of children, seen this hour, he had imir'd 
Well with this lord. Shak., W. T., v. 1. 116. 

This with the other should, at least, have 

MiUon, S. A., 1. 208. 
Ethelindn ! 

My heart was made in fit ami pair with tliine. 

lUm'o, The Koyal Convert, iii. 
To pair off. (a) To separate from a company In pairs 
or couples. 

At the end^of the third set supper was unnuunced ; and 
the party, jtairing off like turtles, adjourned to the mp- 
per-rt>oin. Peacock, Headlong Hall, xiii. 

(h) To abstain from voting by arrangement with a member 
of tho opposite paity to do the same : said of members of 
deliberative asseiiibllos. Soc pairtngi. 

The judges are certainly tin*, hardt^st-worked elass of 
ottlce- holders- except members of <\)ugreBs in st'ssion, 
ami even they can pairoff. The Centun/, A' XX. 329. 

II. trans. 1. To join in coiqili's ; spec i fie ally, 
to cause to mate: as, to jjair a canary W'itli a 
siskin. 

Minds are so hardly matched, that even th(! first, 
Though paired by Heaven, in Paradise were cursed. 

Drydcn, To John Di*yden, 1. 22. 
'i’urtles and doves of dlffiuiug hues unite, 

And glossy jet impair’d with shining white. 

y*upe, tr. of Ovid’s Sappho to Phaon, 1. 44. 

2. To unite or assort in twos as well suited to 
each other. 

Virtue and grace are always faired together. 

Heau. and FL, Woman-Hater, iv. 2. 
Tlic first sumnious, (’uckoo of thy bill, 

With Its twin notes inseparably paired. 

Wordmoorlh. Sonnets, ill. 14. 
Innocent child and snow-white flower! 

\V(jI 1 are ye paired in your opening hour. 

Jtryant, Innocent fliild and Hnow-whlto Flower. 

pair'-^t, V, [ME. pairen, pnifr€n,pHrvny by apher- 
csis for empairen, impair: see impair^.] I, 
trans. To impair. 

Lofe of this Langore, as iny left* brother, 

That puttes the to paym; and yw'trra thi sight. 

Destruction of Troy (Ii. E. T. 8.), 1. 3588. 
Whatsoever is new is unl(H)ke(l for— and ever it mends 
some, and pairs others. Bacon, Innovations (ed. 1887). 

II. iutrans. To become impaired; deteriorate. 
If tho thingis that schulon perischc (fe yaiirc 
■Vnt(» thi sighte thus semeli bee. 

Wool niaist thou wite y am weel faire, 

Of whom ecli thing Iiatli his bewte. 

Pelitical Poetns, etc. (ed. Furnlvall), p. 185. 
llic life of man is stfoh that eitli(*r it jKtireth or amend- 
eth. J. Bradford, Letters ( Parker Sue., 1858), II. 29. 

paired (pard), a. 1. Arranged iu pairs : sa id of 
corresponding parts situated on opposite sides 
of the body, as the arms of a man, tho v/ings of 
insects, etc. — 2. Mated, as any two individuals 
of different sexes.— paired fins, in ichth., the lateral 
fins, pectoral or vcntiul : distinguished from median or 
vertical fins. 

pairert (par'^r), n. [M K. pcircr; < paiF^ -f -cr^ .] 
One who impairs or injurt'S. 

Envious© mennis sein tliat 1 am a jteirer of hooll scrij»- 
turis, Wyclif, ITol. t-o James. 

pairialt, W. 8ame as pair royal (which see, un- 
der pair^), 

pairing^ (par'ing), n. [Verbal n. of pair^, r.] 
In lieliberative nssoniblies, a practice by which 
two mombei-8 belonging to opposite partit‘S 
agree that both shall be absent for a speci- 
fied time, or that both .shall abstain from vot- 
ing on a particular (piestion, so that a vote is 
nullified on eacli side. Also called pairing off. 
pairing^t (pai-'ing), a. [< ME. peyringe; verbal 
n. of pair-, r.] Impairment; injury. 

What nrofltith it to a man If he wlnno al the world, and 
do peynrtfje to lus s<»ule? Wyclif, Mark viii. ;«>. 

pairing-time (par'ing-tim), n. The time' wlicn 
animals, as birds, pair for breeding; mating- 

pairmentt (par'ment), n. [ME. peyremenf ; < 
pair‘d + -ment. Cr. mxtairment.'} Impairment ; 
injury; damage. 
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Nethelcsse I gesse all thingis to be peyrement (or the 
oleer science of lesus Ciist my Lord, for whom 1 made all« 
thingis /)cy/r<?witfnt. Wydif, Phil. ill. 8. 

Engle his wife he drofe away, held In peyrment. 

Bub. of JSrunne, p. 58. 

pair-toed (par'tdd), a. III 
orniih,, yoke-toed or zygo- 
dactyl; having the toes in 
pairs, two before and two 1 
behind. Hcc zygodactyl. 
pairtrick (par'trik), n. A Ii 1^ j' 

dialectal (Scotch) form of (r )) 

partridge. 

pairwise (par'wiz), adv. [< * 

pair^ 4- -MVc'ie.] In pairs. 

Such as continued n fractory he 
tied together by the beards, and 
hung pairurise over poles. Ca ; lyle. 

pais^tf n, A Middle Englisli form of peace. 
pais'^t (pa)» B. [< OF. pais, V.paifs, country: see 
pcasaiit.} In law^ the people from among whom 
a jury is f akeii.—Act In pals, see ur/.-Eatoppelen 
pals. See esUgtjiel.— ln pals, in pays, literally, in the 
country', or in the community; in tneknowledge or judg- 
ment of the vicinage, Thejihrase, in its original use, has 
no exact equivalent in modern English.— Per palS, by a 
jury of 1 he (joiintiy. Questions of facts coming before the 
c(immon-liiw courts wore mostly determined per pais. The 
(ibief if not the only exception was where a question was 
iiiadf as to a matter depending upon a record, in which 
ease no jury was called, but the ttiiil was by bare inspec- 
tion of the record. From these two classes of trials came 
the custom of designating matters which If litigated could 
not be determined by the record as matters in pais. 
paiS‘^, n. [W. pais, a coat, petticoat.] In «r- 
chwoL, a garment worn by the ancient Britons, 
and peipetuat(‘d in tho belted plaid. The name 
is used alike by areliicologists for the plaid in one piece 
and also for the filibeg. //. S. Cuming, in Jour. Brit. Ar- 
chwul. Ass., X. 172; Planche, Hist, of Costume, j). 14. 

paisano (Sp. pron. pii-e-Kii'no), n. [Sp., lit. 
rustic, peasant : see peasant.'] Tlie ehaparral- 
eock or road-runner, (ieococcyx californianm. 
See (ieococcyx, and cut under chajiarraJ-cock. 
[Southwestern United Slates.] 
paisef, and r. An obsolete form of poise. 
paisiblet, a. A Middh^ English form of peace- 
able. 

paitrelf, U- A Middle English variant form of 
jioitrel. 

paitrick (pa'l rik), n. A d ialectal ( S<'otch ) form 
of partridge. 

The pa itncA’ whirrin’ o’er tlm lev, 

'J'he swallow jinkin’ round mv sfiicl. 

Amuse me at iny splnning-wnecl. 

Bums, Bess and her bpinning- Wheel. 

paiwurt. b. An nnd(dennined plant, said by 
H alii well to be the herb saxifrage. [Prov. 
Kng.] 

Paixhans gun. See gnn^. 
pajamas (pa-ja'iiijiz), n.pl, [Also paijnnfas, py- 
jamas; < Hind, pdejama, in popular use paijdmd, 
pdjdmd, pajama, drawers (see def.), lit. ‘leg- 
ga'rm(Uit8,^'< pdv {<. J^ers. pdi), foot, leg (= E. 
foot), + jama, gannent.] Loose drawers or 
trousers, usually of silk or silk and eolton, tied 
round the waist with a eord, useil by botli sc‘xes 
in India, and adojited from tho Moiiaininedans 
by Europeans as a ehaniber garment in (dlo- 

(|Uial or trade use tlu^ term is suinctinies ext(‘iided to In- 
clude also covering for the upi>cr pari of the body. 

pajero. b. [S, Amcr.] A kind of snuill spot- 
ted wild eat of South America, Felis pajvros: 
Honietini(*s taken as a g(*iierie name of flu* same : 
same as pampas-eat. 

pajockt, n. [Also (Se.) penjoek; < pea'^ (Sc. 
pae), earliiu’ jnt, pa, a jieacoek, + Joek'^, Sc. 
form of JaekK] A miicli-dispiitiul word : in the 
quotation from Hamlet considered by many 
eommenlalors to nudui ‘n pea<*ock.^ 

For thou dost know, (i Iiamon dear. 

Tins rcidm dlMomniled was 
(If .lo\c limiHi’lf ; and now leigiis lierc 
A very, \cry- pajock, 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 295. 

Bnjork is ccrtuinly equivalent to peacock. I have often 
lieaid the lower cIsishcs in the North of .Scotland call the 
pc'ucock the “ in’jijock " ; and their almost invariable naiue 
lor tile tuiki‘y-c»»«k is “bubbly-jock.” 

Dyce, quoted m Furness’s Hamlet, ix 263. 


P.iir-tocd or Zygo<lac- 
tvl Foot <»f Wo<Ml|jeclcer, 
with (lli^ltK I, 9, 4> of 

whit h th«; 4th is the rc- 
VL'ised one. 


Pajonism (i)u,j' 0 Ti-izni), n. [< Pajon (see def.) 
+ -/.s’/h. 1 'J'lit‘ system of doctrines iironiulgateti 
by (’Ininh* Pajoii, a French J^rob'stant clergy- 
man of t li(‘ Bi^venteenth century, who denied all 
imnieiliate and special iiit(*rfer(‘iices by God in 
(‘illii'i- the course of evt'iits or the spirilual life 
of the individual. 

pak^t, and v. A Middle English fonn of paekK 
pak" (]>ak), n. Same asjx/ca. 
pakalat, n. [ME., appar. < nak, pack, + -aid, 
var. of -nrd.] A pack ; burden. 



It forlheres to fene me 

This pakiUd here me bui [behooves] 

Of all I plege and pleyne me. 

yor»Ptop<,p.l48. 

pake (pak)» V, i. ; pret. andvp, pakedf pw. pale- 
inq. A dialectal variant of peaJe^, pee0^, 
paJdfong, Bee paktonr/, 
pakkef, n, and V. A Middle English form of 
paakK 

pakokt, n, A Middle English form of pmeooh, 
paktong (pak'tong), n. Chinese, < pehy white, 
4- iung^ copper.] The Chinese name of the 
alloy known as German silver (which see, under 
silver). Also, erroneously, packfong or pakfong, 
palHt A Middle English form of pale^, 
pal*^ (pal), yi. [AlsonaW/ said to be Gipsy. See 
the second quot.] Partner; mate; chum; ac- 
complice. [Slang.] 

Highboni Hidalgoa, 

With whom e’en the King hiniBclf quite as a pal goes. 

Barham, Ingoldsby hegeuda, II. 63. 

Pal is a common cant word for brother or friend, and 
itia purely Oipay, having come directly from thatlanguage 
without the afighteat change. On the (’ontinent it iaprata 
ovpral. In England it aometimea takes the form of pef. 

C. G. Ldand, Eng. Oipalea and tlieir Language, vi. 

pala^ (pa'ia), n , ; pi. palie (-le). rNL.,< Ij, pala, 
a spado, a shovel: see audpfl«w^2.] 

1. The flattened and spade-like fore tarsus of 
certain insects, usually employed for swimming. 
See Corisulw. — 2. One of the nodules or ossicles 
in the mouth-parts of some starfishes, as brittle- 
stars, borne upon the torus angularis, moved 
by proper muscles, and (collectively serving as 
teeth. More fully called jpala angularis , — 3. 
The conessi-bark (which see, under hark ^), — 
Pala angularis. Bee def. 2, torus, and cut under Astro- 
phyton. 

A number of short fiat processes, the palsp angulares, are 
articulated with it (the terus angularis of an ophiurian] 
and moved by spc^ciul muscles. They doubtless perform 
the function of teeth. Uvailey, Anat. Invert, p. 4S3. 
pala^ (pfi'ljl), w. Same mpalay^ 1 . 
palabra (pa-lii'bril), n. [Bp., a word: see pa- 
lavery parole, &nd’ parable^ A word; hence, 
speech; talk; palaver. 

I’o conquer or die is no theatrical palabra in these cir- 
cumstances, but a practical truth and necessity. 

Carlyle, l^VencliBev., III. v. «. (Davises.) 

palace (pal'as), n, [Early mod. E. also pallaee; 
< ME. palacA}, palm, palais, palcis, pales, palys, 
valaysypaleys, paloys (= Orries. palas = 1). pa- 
leis = MTjG. pa/rts, palds, pallas, pallds = MHG. 
alas, G. palast = Hw. palats = Dan. palads, < 
F. palais, palais, palois, F. palais = palais, 
palait, palnitz = Rp. Pg. = It. j)am::so = 

AS. palant, pakmtse = ()S. pnlmcea = OPnes. 
palense = OHG. phalanzn, phalinza, j>alin::a, 
iiHOt.idtalanze, p/alze, paliza, G. pfalz, < L.pd- 
latium, Mli. aXm} palaeiiim (also ^palantinm (1): 
cf. palantia, palatinate), a palace, so called with 
ref. to the residence of the emperor Augustus on 
the Palatine hill in Rome (where Nero afterward 
built a more splendid residence), < PalatUm, 
rarely Pallatiuni (Gr. llaXdnov, lIa^.dvr/ov, ITa/i- 
Mvnov), the Palatine hill, supposed to have boon 
named with ref. to Pales, a pastoral goddess ; cf. 
Skt. pala, a guardian, < •/ pd, protect.] 1. The 
house in which an emperor, a king or queen, a 
bishoi), or other exalted personage lives: as, an 
imperial prt ?«(?<? ; a royal palace; a pontifical 
palace ; a ducal palace. 

And to hauc caiied them to Cayre to hauc buyldcd his 
paloys with y o same, and fur yt eiitciit lie conic to ilothlcm 
in his owue psoiio to se them taken downc. 

Sir R. Quylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 36. 

Thou seein'st a palace 
For the crown’d Trutli to dwell in. 

Shak., Pericles, v. 1. 122. 

Eqiinlly time honoiirod is the use of the word palaee to 
describe un English bishop s official I'esidence. Yi^t there 
seems to be h feeling among the present bishops that it 
would he w(dl to abandon It, and in one case (Lichtleld) 
this has boon done? N. and Q., 7th ser., IX. 73. 

Hence — 2. A magnificent, grand, or statelv 
dwelliiig-placi*; a magnificent mansion or bui Itl- 
ing. 

To a riche rite hi buth icume, 

A Pulro hi habbeth here In iiioine 

At omi pateis suthe riche, 

The lord of tlicr inne nas non his llchcj. 

Floriz and Blauncheflur (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 87. 
*Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 

Be it ever so huinblo, there ’s no place like home. 

J. li. Payne, Uume, Sweet Homo. 
Crystal Palace. Bee cryff/ai.— Mayor of the palace. 
See mayor. 

palace-car (pal'as-kar), n, A railway-car ele- 
gantly equipped and furnished with rcclining- 
chalrs, sofas, etc. [U. H.] 

The tmveller no longer climbs the Continental Divide 
in a Jolting coach and six or a laboring freight-wagon, but 
takes his ease in a Pullman palace-ear. 

Harper's Weekly, XXXIII., Supp., p. 67. 
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palace-court (^Fi^s-kort), n. The court of the 
sovereign’s p^aoe of Westminster, which had 
jurisdiction of personal actions ansing within 
the limits of 12 miles around the palace, except- 
ing the city of London. This court was insti- 
tuted in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and was abolished in 1849. 
palaceotlS (pa-la'shius), a, [< NL. palaneus, < 
L. pala, a shovel: see pale^^ In hot,, having 
the edges decurrent on the support : said of a 
leaf as thus becoming spade-snaped. Gray, 
palaciotlSt (pa-la'shus), a. [< palace + -ious, 
Cf. palatial^. ^ Palatial; like a palace; magnifi- 
cent. 

London Increases dally, turning of great houses 

into small tenements. waurd, Bills of Mortality. 

paladin (pal'a-din), n, [< ¥, paladin, < It. pala- 
dino = Rp. paladin s= Pg. paladim, paladino, < 
ML. palatinus, a warrior, orig. one of the im- 
perial household: see palatine^,'] In the cycle 
of romances of Charlemagne, one of the knight- 
ly champions who accompanied that monarch 
to war; hence, by extension, a knight errant; 
a heroic champion. 

He seems to have imagined himself some doughty pala- 
din of romance. Prescott, Ferd. Ind Isa., ii. 1. 

The Count Palatine was, in theory, the official who had 
the superintendence of the households of the Carlovin- 
gian emperors. As the foremost of the twelve peers of 
France, the Count Palatine took a prominent place in 
niediccval romance, and & paladin is the imporsonmeation 
of chivalrous devotion. Isaac Taylor. 

palse, w. Plural of 2»ala^, 
palflB-. For words so beginning, not found be- 
low, 800 pale-, 

Palmarctic, «. See Palearetic, 

PalmchinidsB (pa-le-kin'i-de), w. pi, [NL., < 
PalmMnus + -idm.] The representative fam- 
ily of Palsechinoidea or paleozoic tessellated soa- 
urehins, typified by the genus PaUechinus. It is 
commonly regarded as conterminous with the 
higher group, and contains numerous genera, 
paimcllinoid (pa-le-ld'noid), a, and w. I. a. Of 
or pertaining to ilio tessellated sea-urchins or 
Palsechivoidea, 

IL n, A member of the Palspehinoidea, 
PalsBchinoidea (pa^l^ki-noi'de-ii), n.jpl, [NL., 

< Palipchbms + -oidea,'} An order or suborder 
of paleozoic sea-urchins having pluriserial in- 
terambulacral plates. See Tessellata. 

PalmchinUB (pa-le-ki'nus), w. [NL., errone- 
ously for *PalsBechinus, < Gr. iraAaidg, ancient, 
+ Exlvoc, sea-urohin : see Mchinm,'] The typical 
genus of Palseehinidee, founded by Rcoiuer in 
1840. P, sphseriom is a Carboniferous species. 
palSBicktliyan (pa^le-ik'thi-an ), a, and n. [< Pa- 
Ispiehthyes + -«w.] 1. a. Same as palmchthyic, 

II. a. A member of the Palseichthycs, 
Palaichthyes (pa-le-ik'thi-ez), n, p/. [NL., < 
Gr. rrahiidg, ancient, + pl* fish.] 

In Giinther’s system of classification, one of 
four subclasses of fishes, composed of the Chon- 
dropterygii and the Ganoidei, or the elasmo- 
branchs and the ganoids. It ia characterized by the 
presence of an optic chiasm and the development of a 
contractile conus arteriosus, with several pairs of valves 
to the heart. 

palaBichthyic (pa-le-ik'thi-ik), a. [< NL. Palw- 
lehthyes + -»>;.] Of or pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of, ilio Palseichthyes : as, a palieiclithyic 
tyi^e of structure ; a paukchthyic fauna. Also 
palmchthyan, Eneyc, Brit, XII. 676. 
PalaBmon (pa-le'mon), n, [NL. (Fabricius), 

< L. Palsemon,< Gr. Ila?Mipuv, a sea-god.] The 
typi(^al genus of Palmnonidse, It contains numer- 
ous species, commonly called prawns, found in both fresh 
and salt water of various parts of the world, some attain- 
ing a length of nearly two feet. Such are the East Indian 
P. cardntuf and the West Indian P. Jamuioensis. A small- 
er prawn of this genus, P. ohionis, is found in the Ohio 
river. The name is an old one, and has been applied with 
great latitude to forms now placed in other genera. 

PalSBinonidse (pal-c-mon'i-de), u, pi. [NL., < 
Pal/emon + -id/e.'] A family of caridean ma- 
cnirous decapod crustaceans, typified by tlie 
genus Palscmon, and containing numerous spe- 
cies known as shrimps and prawns. 
palSBO-. For words so beginning, not found be- 
low, see paleo-. 

PalsBOcarida (pa^le-o-kar'i-dft), n. pi, [NTj. 
(Packard, 1876), < GT.rra^i6^, ancient, + Kapig, 
a kind of small lobster.] One of two main series 
of Cnistacea (the other being Neocarida), rep- 
resented by the earlier and more generalized 
types of cruHtaceanB, of which the king-crabs 
are the only living representatives. Tliey abound- 
ed In iht paleozoic age, almost to the exclusion of other 
forms. Packard names Paleeoearida as a subclass with 
two ‘‘orders,” TrilobiUi and Merostomata, thelatter Includ- 
ing Eurypterida. The term is synonymoiii with Merosto- 


mala In the widest sensa and alio with Olffaii£b0>aea, 
Bee these wordi^ Poseikpoda, and HsamalOraneliia. 
Pslaocaxls (pft-lf-ok'a-ris), M. [NL.,<Qr. 
nd^tdg, ancient, + saptc, a small orustaoean.l 
A genus of fossil crustaceans founded by Meek 
and Worthen in 1865 upon P, typus, a synthet- 
ic form, of Carboniferous age, from the North 
American coal-measures, subsequently giving 
name to an extensive group of crustaceans, the 
Palaocarida, which it represents. 

PalSBOCircUB (pa^le-5-s6rkus), n, [NL., < Gr. 
irahiidg, ancient, 4- \ipKog, a kind of hawk or 
falcon of wheeling flight, < KipKog, a ring, circle : 
see circle, circus,} A genus of fossil birds of 
prey founded by Milne-Edwards (1870) upon 
^ remains from the Miocene of Europe. The spe- 
cies is named P, cuvieiH, 

PalflBOcrina (pfi-lf-ok'ri-nll), n, pi, [NL., neut. 
pi. of Palseocrinus, q. v.] In some systems, one 
of two orders of Crinoidea : distinguished from 
Neocrina, 

palSBOCrinoid (pa^lf-$-kri'noid), a. and n, I. a. 
Of or pertaining to* the Paleeocrinoidea, 
n. w. A member of the Paleeocrinoidea, 
PalflBOCrinoidea (pa^l^-o-kri-noi'de-ll), n,pl, 
[NL., < Palseocrina + -otdea,’] A suborder or 
superfamily of Cnnoidea, represented by such 
genera as Jctinocfinus, Cyathocrinus, and Platy- 
crinus, and containing all the earlier extinct 
crinoids; encrinites, or fossil erinoids. 
PalSBOCrinUB (pa-le-ok'ri-nus)^ n, [NL., < Gr. 
iraAufdi', ancient, t spivov, a lily.] A genus of 
fossil crinoids. 

PalsBodictyoptera (pane-S-dik-ti-op'te-rfi), w. 
j)l, [NL., < (ir. iraT^aidg. ancient, 4* NL. meAyop- 
tcra, q. v.] An order or insects, now extinct, the 
remains of which have been found in Permian 
and older rocks. They appear to have combined the 
charactors of the Hemiptera and the Neuropt^a, as is well 
shown in one of the genera, Eugeremi. This was a gigantic 
form, having net-veined wings recalling those of jfeurop- 
tera, while the mouth-pai'ts were formed into a beak like 
that of the Hemiptera. 

PalSBOgma (pa''le-o-je '|i), n . [NL. , < Gr. iraT^atdg, 
ancient, 4- yahi, earth.] In zodgeog,, the Ola 
World; the eastern hemisphere: the opposite 
of Neogrna, It includes four of Sclater’s six 
faunal regions — the Palearetic, Ethiopian, Ori- 
ental, and Australian. 

palmogsBan, paleog8Ban(pa'-'le-o-ie'an), a, [< 
NL. Paleeogeea 4- -an,"] Of or pertaining to Pa- 
IsDogeca. 

Palseonemertea (pa^le-o-ne-m^r'te-fi.), w. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. na/Miig, ancient, 4- NL. Nemertea, 
q. V.] Hubreclit’s name (1879) of a division of 
anoplouomertean worms, correlated with Schi- 
zonemertea, having the lowest and most primi- 
tive organization in whence the name. 

The group is represented by such genera as Ca- 
rinella, Ccphulothrix, and Polia. 
palSBOnemertean (pa^le-o-ne-m^r'te-an), a. and 
n, [< NL. Palmmemeriea 4- I, a. Of, 

pertaining to, or having the charactors of the 
Paleeonemertea. 

II. w. A member of the Palseonemerten, 
palmoneinertine (pa^le-o-ue-m6r'tin), a. and??. 
Same as paleBonemcrtean. 

Palseonemertini (pa^le-o-nem-^r-ti'ni), n. id. 
[NL. (Hubroebt), < Gr.’ rialaiog, ancient, + NL. 
Nemertini, q. v.] A division of anoplonemer- 
tean worms, containing those having no fissures 
on the sides of the head; contrasted with Schi- 
zonemertini. The mouth is behind the ganglia, and the 
proboBciB iB unarmed. It corresnonds to a family Oym- 
noeephalidse. Bynonymoua with Palseonemertea, 
PalmoniBCidse (pa^le-o-nis'i-do), n, pi. [NL., 
< PaleeoniscuH 4- -idee.} In Gunther’s classifi- 
cation, a family of lepidosteid fishes, named 
from the genus Palsponiscus. They have a fusiform 
body covered with rhombic ganoid Bcales ; a persistent 
notochord, but ossified vertebral arches ; the tail hetero- 
cercal, and the fins with fulcra ; the dorsal fin short ; the 
hranchiostegals numerous, the foremost pair being de- 
veloped as broad gulars ; and the teeth smidl, and conic or 
cylindric. The forms, all now extinct, were numerous in 
the Paleozoic epoch, extending from the Devonian to the 
Liassic fonnations. 

palflBOnlBCOid (pa^le-o-nis'koid), a, [< Paleeo- 
niscus 4- -oid.] Resembling the Paleeoniscidse ; 
related to or possessing the characters of the 
PalsBoniscidm, 

PalSBOniscOB (pa^le-o-nis'kus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
irahitdg, ancient, 4-’ oviasog, a sea-fish, cod : see 
Oniscus.^ 1. In ichth,, the typical genus of Pa- 
leeoniscidse. Agassiz, 1833. — 2. A genus of fos- 
sil crustaceans. 

PalflBOphiB (pa-l§' 9 -fis), n. [NL., < Gr. rrakaidg, 
ancient, + bdlg, a serpent.] A genus of fossil 
ophidians of Eocene age, founded by Owen, 
forming the earliest known representatives of 





the order Ophidia, 
12 feet Itmg, whoae remi 
tvphoeua, uom the Boc 


P. Miaphia was a species about 

jtlnsoocarintheSheppeyclay. P. 

HipHomu, fibm the Booene of Brackleshatn, was a larger 
gWes, 20 feet long, apparently resembling a python or 
boa-constrlotor. 

PalflOOpliycns (pa^le-o-fi'kus), n, fNL., < Gr. 
iraXai6g, ancient + tjtvKogj a seaweed.] The 
name mven by Hall to certain markings found 
in various localities in New York in the calcif- 
erous sandstone (Lower Silurian). These mark- 
ings were supposed to represent some kind of seaweed. 
Some of the lx>wer Silurian fuoolds included in the gen- 
era Pdlaoehorda, PaiaumhyeiUt SeolUhua^ etc., are consid- 
ered to be the truoks or burrows of woxius. Their nature 
and affinities are extremely doubtful. 

The genus Palxophyeus of Hall includes a great variety 
of uncertain objects, of which only a few are true Algso. 

Davmnt Geol. Hist of Plants, p. 88. 


PalflBOpteris (pa-le-op'te-ris), n. 


[NL., < Gr. 
A genus of 


na^aLOQy ancient, + a fern.] 

fossil ferns, established by Bchimper (1869). 
The ferns included in this genus differ from the living Adi- 
antum in some details of fructiiication, and under tlie 
name of PalsBopteris are included species previously re- 
ferred by authors to the genera CymtpUsriM, Sphempteris, 
Nmoerathia^ and others. This genus, as constituted by 
Hohimper, is chiefly of Devonian ago ; but several species 
supposed to belong to it are reported from the Carbonife- 
rous. Same as ArchmtpterU. Dawson, 1871. 

PalSBOrhynchidflB (pa'*'lc-o-ring'ki-de), w. pL 
[NL., < PalsBorhyncniis 4* -iV/a?.] In Giinthor’a 
system of classiiication, a family of aeanthop- 
terygian fishes, typified by the genus ralwo- 


„ 'J'hey have a long compressed Imdy, long ver- 

tical fins, a long beak (toothless or with verv small teeth), 
the dorsal fln extending the whole length of the back, the 
anal reaching from the vent to the caudal, the caudal 
forked, and the vcntrals thoracic in position and composed 
of several rays. The species are all extinct ; they lived 
during the later Cretaceous and early Tertiary, and, as is 
supposed, in the deep sea. 

PalSBOrhSTpiChus (pa^'le-o-ring' kus ), n . [NL. , < 
Gp. TTfl/la^df, ancient, + snout, beak.] 

An extinct genus of fishes which were provided 
with an elongated beak resembling that of the 
swordfish, and which form the type of the fam- 
ily PalsBorhynchidm- 

PalSBOrnis (pa-le-dr'nis), n, [NL., < Gr. iraAai- 
df, ancient, 4- b]mg, a bird.] Tlie typical ge- 
nus of ValmorMthinm^ founded by Vigors in 
1825: so called because some bird of this kiml 
was known to the ancients of Greece and Rome. 
One species was named by Linnasus P. alexandri, on the 
supposition that it was that mentioned by Onesicritus, a 
historian of Alexander the Great. These birds are known 
as riwj-parroifi, from the charactoristie collar around the 
neck. P. torpmtm is the common ring-parrot of India, 
in parts of which country it abounds, sometimes in flocks 
of thousands. This appears to be the bird often figured 
as an attribute or accessory of some of the Hindu goddisss- 
6B in sculpture and painting, like the owl of Minerva or 
the dove of Venus. PcUmrrnis is the largest as well as 
the name civing genus of Its group, with upward of 20 
species, innabiting chiefly the Oriental regions, but also 
Africa. The general color is green, the bill waxy-red in 
the male, the lores feathered, the tail long and euneate, 
the wings pointed, and the form ratlier lithe. Tlie voice 
is very loud and harsh, but the birds may be taught to talk 
a little, and prove tractable in conflnemciit. 8ee cut under 
ring-parrot. 

PalSBOrnitllidaB (pa.''le-6r-nith'i-de), w. pJ. 
[NL., < ralseornis {-ornith-) + -idiv.'] The Pa- 
Iseornithime elevated to the rank of a family. 
In Garrod's arrangement, the usual scope of the group is 
extended to include the cockatoos, which are generally 
placed in a separate family, Cacatuid/r ; in this case the 
family is divided into two subfamilies, Palspornithinx and 
Caeatuinee. 

PalflBornithinaB (pa'®'le-6r-iii-tlii'iie), n. ph 
[NL.,< Palwornis (-orhith-) + -iwa?.] A Hub- 
family of PmttacidsOy typified by the genus 
PalaiorniSj found in the Austromalayan re- 
gion, India, and Africa, including Madagascar. 
They are technically distinguished by the pres- 
ence of two carotids, and the absence of an 
ambiens. See Palmornis, 

palSBOmitlline (pa-le-6r'ni-thin), «. [< Pulse- 
ornut {-ornith-) + -iwc^.] Of or pertaining to 
the Palseornithidse ; possessing the characters 
of the PalsBornithidsB : as, palseornithine genera. 

palflBOSaur (pa'le-o-sAr), n. [< NL. Palseosau- 
ru8, ] A fossil reptile of the genus Palseosaurus. 
Palseosauria (pa ^ le - 6 - sfi ' ri - ii), w. pi. [NL. : 
see Palseosaurus.'] *A group of reptiles named 
from the genus Palseosaurus, Also Palseosaurii. 
Agassis, 1835. 

PalSBOSauruB (pa"lo-o-8A'ru8), u, [NL., < Gr. 
rtahudg, ancient, + aavgogy lizard.] A genus of 
^ssi] reptiles based by Geoffroy on teeth of 
Triassic age, referred by Owen to his order 
Thecodontia, later considered to belong to the 
Pinosauria, 

palBBOSelachlan (pa'*'le-6-Bf-la'ki-an), a, and n. 
I. o. Pertaining to the Palseoselachii, or having 
their characters. 

tt n. A member of the Palseoselachii, 
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Pal»0Beladlii(pane-o-8f-la'ki-i), n.pl. [NL.. 
< Qt, TTcXo/df, ancient, + NL. ^laohii, q. v.j 
A suborder of Selachoidei, represented alone 
by the family Notidanidse. : distinguished from 
Jseoselachii, W, A. HaswelU 
Palsflospalax (pa-le-os'pa-laks), n. [NL., < Gr. 
iTa?Mi6gy ancient, 4- a mole.] A ge- 

nus of fossil insectivorous mammals, based by 
Owen unon remains found, along with those 
of the elephant, deer, and beaver, in a lacus- 
trine deposit at Ostend on the Belgian coast. 
The type species, P. magniis, was as large as a 
hedgehog. 

PalBBOSpiza (pa^le-o-spi'za), n. [NL., < Gr. 
7ra/.ai6gf ancient, + rtTr/Ca, a bird of the finch 
kind.] A genus of apparently passerine fossil 
birds founded by J. A. Allen in 1878 upon re- 
mains from the insect-hearing shales of Flo- 
rissant, Colorado. The species is named P. hella. It 
was little larger than a sparrow. The specimeu is in a 
very perfect state of preservation, plainly showing the 
impress of the feathera, which are rarely visible in or- 
nltnichnites. 

PalaBOStoma (pa-le-os'to-ma), w. [NL., < Gr. 
•Kahiibg, ancient, + mtgia, mouth.] A genus of 
sea-urchins: same ns Lvakia,"!, 
palaothere (pa'le-o-ther), V. [< NJi. Valspo- 
therium.] An animal of the genus Palseoihc- 
rium, or the family Pahvotheriidse.. 
palsBotherian, paleotberian (pa''le-o-the'ri- 
an), a. [< Palmothcrnm + -r/w.] Pertaining 
to the palfioothercs or Pahrotkfriidsr, or having 
their cnaracters. 

PalSBOtheriidSB (pa'Gc-p-the-ri'i-de), u. pi. 
[N L., < Palseotherimn + -hZ/r.] A family of fos- 
sil periSHodactyl inammalH,typitiedby the genus 
Palseotherium, and inchidingalso such genera as 
Propalseotherium and Palaplotherium (or Plagi- 
olophun). Those animals lived in late Eocene and Mio- 
cene times, and were tif a general tapir-llke aspect. They 
had the typical number of 44 teeth, interrupted by wide 
diastemata ; the canines were well developed ; the skull 
was tapiruid; and there were but throe toes on the fore 
feet, as well as on the hind. Also Palteoituiridm. 
palsBotberiodont (pa ''' 1(‘ - P - tin" ' ri - o - d ont ), a , 
[< NL. PalseAdherium + Gr. mSo'vg {hhovT-) = E. 
tooth.] In odonioq.j noting a fonn of dentition 
characteristic of the Vidwotheriidsc, in which the 
upper molai’s have the external tubore-ules lon- 
gitudinal and suberoseentic* in section, the inner 
being united with them by obliquely transverse 
crests. 

PalaBOtherium (i)a"le-p-the'ri-um), 71. [NL., < 
Gr. irakaiogy ancient, 4- a wild beast, < 

df/p, wild beast.] 1. 'J’lu' typical genus of J*a- 
ls(;oihcriidsey first discovercnl in the gypsum of 



Palaiii0deid» 

part of a foot, or about 3.1 English inches. 
Also dochmCf dactylodochme. 
palfiBStra, n. See palestra, 
palsetiological, palsBtiologist, etc. See pale- 
tiological, etc. 

palantte (pal'a-fit), n, [< F. palafitte, < It. pa- 
lafitta, a fence of piles, Olt. also palifimtay a 
fence of piles, a palisade, < palificarc = F. pali- 
fieVy make a foundation of piles: see palifica- 
tio7i.] In archseol.y a lake-awolling or hut of 
prehistoric times constructed on piles over the 
surface of a lake or other body of water. This 
name is given especially to the remains of this character 
found In many of the lakes of Switzerland and the neigh- 
boring lakes of Italy. ( :loscly similar structures are actu- 
ally in use in New (juinea and elsewhere, 
palagonite (pa-lag' o-nit), n. [< Palagoniny in 
Sicily, where it is found, + -iU-.] A volcanic 
rock closely allied to basalt and having a de- 
cidedly vitreous striieture. Fragments of palago- 
nite having a more or less angulai‘ form, and intermixed 
with small pieces and dust of basaltic lava, form the so- 
called nulagonite-tuff, which occurs in large quantity in 
Iceland, Sicily, the Elfel (In Gennany), and other volcanic 
districts. 

pala^onitic (pa-lag-o-nit'ik), a. [< palagonite 
+ -Tc.] Pertaining’ to or of tlie nature of pa- 
lagonite. Eticyc. Brit.y XXI. 180. 
palama (j)ara-mfl), n. ; pi. ;m/f/w«*(-nie). [NL., 

< Gr. TTnAo//^ "the palm of the hand : see palm^.] 
In 07'nith.y the webbing or webbed state of the 
toes of a bird, eonstitutod by any of the condi- 
tions known as totipalmation , palmaiion, and 
senupalniatioHy according as all four toes or the 
three front toes are webbed, or the front toes 
are only partly webbed. See cuts under pal- 
mate, semipalmaic, and totipalmate. 

palamate (pal'a-mat), a. [< NL. j)alama 4- 
-aU‘K] Having a palama or palamm ; more or 
less palmate or webbed, us a bird^s feet. 
Palamatism (para-ma-tizm), 71. [< Palamas 
(see Palamitv) 4- '-isui.] In eh. hist., the doc- 
trines of the Palamites. See Palamiien 
The movomont was as much a political as a religious one, 
and may as fitly be named, as It was named, Cantaciize- 
nlsm as Valamatvon. 

J. M. JS’mle, Eastern I’hurch, I. 872, note, 

Palamedea (pal-a-me'de-ji), n, [NL. (Liima?us), 

< L. Palaniedes,<. (}r. Uu/auqdfjg, son of Nauplius, 
king of Eubma, a hero who lost his life before 
Troy, famed for his supposed inventions : prob. 
‘inventor,’ < na’Adptf, tlie hand, craft, device, 
art: see palmA.] The typical genus of the fam- 
ily Palatnedeidie, containing one species, P. cor- 
7Hita, the kamichi or horned screamer. The gen- 
eral aspect of the bird is veiy peculiar; the bill is shaiicd 
soiiiewhat as in giillinHccouH birds ; the legs are long and 
massive, with the tibiic naked below, the tot s long, with 
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the Paris basin, of rjiper Eocene age. The 
original species is naiiied I*, magnum, Heveral 
others have been described. — 2. [Z. r.] A spe- 
cies of this genus; a pa’ueothere. 

palaBOtheroid (pa'‘'le-o-the'roid ), a. [< NL. Pa- 
lseotheriu 7 H 4* -oid.] ' Pertaining to the genus 
Palseotherium ; related to or resembling the /*«- 
lifothcriidsc, 

PalsBotringa (lMV''le-p-^*’”^^41i)^w. [NL., prop. 
*Palse.otryuga, < Gr. miAat(u, ancient, 4- rpry^ug, 
a kind of wagt ail. J A genus of fossil mesozoic 
birds, based by Marsh iu 1870 upon remains of 
Upper Cretaceous age from the greensand of 
New .Tersev. They wire snipe-like birds apparently, 
and seem to ‘have been originally discovered by Dr. H. G. 
Morton in 1884. Sevcial species have been described, as 
P. vetus, P. vagam, and P. littoraliH. The last-named was 
as large as a curl<*w. 

pal»ot3rpe, paleotype (pa'le-o-tip), w. [< Gr. 
TToAaLbgy old, ancient, 4* tcttoc, stamp, impres- 
sion, tyjie: sec tape.] A phonetic system of 
spelling devised by Alexander J. Ellis, in which 
the introduction of new types is avoided by 
the distinctive use of all tlie available present 
forms (italic, roman, small capital, etc.) of the 
old types, some of them being tunied and thus 
made to do double* duty. Compare Ghmie and 
Aowud. ^ 

palaeste (pfi-les'tr*), n. [< Gr. rra/AiiaTy, later 
form of TzaAanrij = ira'An/ir/y the palm of the Imnd, 
hence a palm , four fingers’ breadth : see pahn i . ] 
An ancient Greek measure of length, the fourth 
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long stniigbt rlxws and liullux incumbent ; the wing liaa 
apsir of stout Hpiirs, niebK'stpnl and phslangcnl ; and the 
licail lias a slf'iider n c urved liorn, .0 or 6 inches long. Sy- 
noiiynioiis with Anfuina. 

Palamedese (pal-n-me'de-e), 71. pi. [NL., pi. of 
Palamedea.] In Helater’s system of classifica- 
tion (IHSO), au order of birds, containing only 
the family Palamedeidse. 

palamedean (pal-a-me'de-an), a. [< NE. Pala- 
medea 4* -an.] Pertainiiig to the Palamedeidse, 
and (“Specially to the genus Palamedea, or hav- 
ing their characters, 

Palamedeidae (paP''a-me-de'i-d(' ), u. pi. [NL., 
< Palamedea 4- -id^,] A family of ehenomor- 
phie birds, represented by tlie genera Palame- 
dea and Phauna, forming a separate suborder, 
PnUimedew or Anhimoidese, related to tlie la- 
mellirostral birds and to the Aleetorides; the 
kamichis and ehahas. The skull is simply desmogna- 
tliuuB, with recurved mandibular angle, conforming in 
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jary canal Ib very long, 

luted ciL'ca situated high up, and provided with special 
sphincters ; the pteryiusis ia almost uniform, having only 
auxilioi'y aptoria ; and the virhole body, as well as the skele* 
ton, is remarkably pneumatic. There are only 2 genera, 
with 8 species, Palainedea eornuta, Chautia ohavaria, and 
C. derlnam. A nhimidie is a synonym. Also Palaimdeimef 
08 a subfamily. 

Palaxnite (para-mit), w. [< Palam{as) (Hoe 
def.) + -i/e.] One of the followers of Gregory 
Palamas, a monk of Mount Athos in the four- 
teenth century. Simeon, abbot of a monastery at <Vm- 
stantlnuple in the eleventh century, taught that by fasting, 
prayer, and contemplation, with concentration of ihuugbt 
on the navel, tlie heart and spirit would bo seen within, 
luminous with a visible light. This light was believed to 
be uncreated and the same which was seen nt Christ's 
transfiguration, and is known accordingly as tlie f/n* 
created Idght of Mouid Tabor, Tlie doctrine was mtire 
carefully formulated and defended hy Paluinas, who 
taught that there exists a divine light, eternal and un- 
created, which is not the substance or essence of deify, 
but God's activity or operation. 'J’ho Palamltes were fa- 
vored by the enipoi'or John i^antacuzene, and tlielr doc- 
trine was afUnned by a council at Constuntinople in 1851. 
Tliey were called by their opponents Kuchiten and Mas- 
ealians. Also Ileeuchasl, Ihnbilicauimm. 

palampore, palempore (par»pn-por, iml'om- 
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ApterpXf q. v.] The typieal genus of the fam- palataUsaldOII (] 

atalige •atkm, 


’por), w. [Afso palhtipourf pnlampour, pallam- 
poor; prob. so iiuinea from the towu of Falam- 
pur in India.] A flowered-cliintz bod-covor of 


a kind formerly made at. many places in India, 
but DOW (extensively ('Isewbere, and used all 
over the East. 

Oh, sir, says he, since the joining of the two companies 
we have had the flncHt llettolceB, Palemporen, Bafts, and 
Jamwars conio over that ever were seen. 

7'om Prmmii Works, I. 213. (Davies.) 

Scraps of costly India rhlntzos and paUmpours wore In- 
termixed with commoner black and red calico In minute 
hexagons. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Ltivers, xii. 

palandriet, W. See putnuiar. 

palankas (pa-lang'kas), n. [Turk. palaiKjha^ a 
small fort or stockado.] A kind of permanent 
intrenched camp utiaehod to frontier fortresses. 
[Turkey.] 

palanquin, palankeen (pal-an-ken'), w. [For- 
merly iiXm pulfvnli'iH, palanchine (also palankeCy 
palkee)) < F. pnlanquni = \i. pnUimhino t= Bp. 
palanquin yi I*g. pakinquim = Javanese palamj- 
tciy palanghany < l*ali palanki^ Hind, pdlkl, pal- 
Jakiy a palaiupiiu (ct. Hind, palangy a bed, 
couch), \ Bkt. palyanka^ Prakrit pallankay a 
couch, a bed.] A covered conveyance, general- 
ly for one person, used in India and elsewhere 
in the East, borne by means of polos on the 
shoulders of four or six i.ien. The palanquin 
proper is a sort of box about 8 feet lung, 4 feet wide, and 



ily PaUipterygidse, Owen, 1846, 

Palaqulea (pal-a-kwi'f-d), n. pi, [NL. (Badl- 
kofer, 1887), < Palaquium + -cir.] A tribe of 
trees of the gamopetalous order SapotacetPy 
typified by the genus Palaqiiiuniy besides which 
it includes the two genera Bosnia and Pgenan- 
dray and in all about 96 species. 

Palaqainm (pa-la'kwi-um), w. [NL. (Blanco, 
1837), from the native name in the Philippine 
Islands.] A genus of trees of the gamopet- 
alous order Sapotacese and the suboi*der Aw- 
sapotciCy type of the tribe PalaquieeCy having 6 
sepals, 6 petals, and 12 stamens. There are about 
60 species, found mainly in the East Indies. They are 
trees charged with abundant milky Juice, and often reach 
great size. They bear rigid leavei^ shining or closelj^ cov- 
ered with minute red or brown hairs, and clusters of 
rather small flow'ers at the nodes. P. Outta Is the true 
gutta-percha tree, formerly referred to dilfereiit related 
genera. See gutta-percha and Isanandra. 

palasinet, a, [ME.. < OF. fxilasin, fern, pala- 
mncy of the palace, \palai8y palace : see palace. 
Of, palatine* ."I Belonging to a palace. 

Those greto ladyespo/cMi^/nK. 

lioni. qf the Itose^ 1. 6862. 

palas-kino (pal'as-ke^no), w. Bee kino'^, 
palas-tree (pal'as-tre), n. Bee Buten and kimA. 
palata. U, Plural of palatum. 
palataDility (paPa-ta-bil'i-ti), n. [< palatahle 
+ -ily (see -/»//////)!] ‘Palatableuoss. 
palatable (pal'a-ta-bl), a. [< palate + -ahhi,'] 
Agreeable to the taste or palate ; savory ; 
such as may be* relished, either literally or fig- 
uratively. 

There was a time when sermon-making was not so pala- 
tahle to you as it seems to be at present. 

JaneAustcHt ITide and Prejudice, xix. 

At each meal . . . she missed all sense of appetite : 
2 ialatable food was as ashes and sawdust to her. 

, Charlotte HronU, Shirley, xxiv. 

palatableness (pal'a-ta-bl-nos), n. The char- 
acter of being palatable or agreeable to the 
tast(*, literally or tiguratively. 
palatably (paPa-ta-bli), adv. In a palatable 
manner; agreeably. 

palatal (pal'a-tal), a. and n. [= F. palatal = 
Bp, Pg. palatal, \ NL. palatalisy of the palate, 
< L, palattoiiy pulute: Bee palate.’} I. a. 1. In 
anat.y of or pertaining to the palate ; palatine : 
as, palatal arteries, nerves, muscles ; the palatal 
plate of tho maxillary bone. Also — 

2, Uttered by the aid of the palate, as certain 
sounds. Bee II., 2.—- Palatal glands, index. Same 
as palatiue glands, index (which see, under palatine^). 

n. n. 1. A palatine bone or palate-bone prop- 
er, one of a pair, right and left, of facial bones 
entering into tho formation of the hard palate, 
chil*' ' ' • 


(Oftl'l-I 
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jun w. 

making palatal; 
version (especially of gutturals) into palatal 
sounds, as of k into cJt, g into j, s into sh. 

The palatalization of the guttural does not neceesitate 
the t-coloring of the vowel. Amer. J our, Pktlol. f\ll, 288. 

palatalize (paFa-tal-!z),t’. /.; pret. andpp.^a/- 
ataliscd, ppr. pdlatalitsing. [x palatal + ’-tsc.} 
To make palatal ; change from a guttural to a 
palatal pronunciation. 

palate (pal'ftt), n. [< ME. palaty palety < OF. 
palaty *^x)alot(F.palai8y arising from a confusion 
•etween palais, palace, and **palet, ^paU, the 
■ form) =: lt.palato (ef. Sp. 

' ma 


vernacular OF. form) j 


Pg. 


paladar, < L. as if ** 2 >alatare)f<Jj,patatumy rare- 
ly palatusy tho palate, the roof of the mouth.] 


9, tho palate, the roof < 

‘The roof of the mouth and floor of the nose ; 
the parts, collectively considered, which sepa- 
rate the oral from the nasal cavity. Most of the 
palate has a bony basis, formed of the maxillary bones and 
palate-bones, or of spe- 
cial plates or processes 
of tnese bones, the ex- 
tent of which represents 
the bony or hard palate. 
Behind this, and con- 
tinuous therewith, in 
man and many other ani- 
mals, is the «r^ palate, 
a muBculomemhranous 
fold or curtain hanging 
down between the back 
art of the buccal cavl- 
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ty and tlie upper part of 
the pharynx, technically 
called the velum palati 


cveM of tlie palate. The 
vula hangs from the 


ralanqiiiii. 

as much in height, with wooden shutters made on the prin- 
ciple of the V enetinn blind. It used to lie a veiy common 
conveyance in India, especially among the European resi- 
dents, but the inti'oduclion of ridlways and the improve- 
ment of the roads have caused it to be almost wholly 
abandoned hy Europeans. In .lapan the palanquin is 
called norimono, and is suspended from a pole or beam 
■ iillai 


abandoned hy Europeans. In .lapan the palanquin is 
nd is 
P- A 

teiX is extensively used in some parts of Ghlna; it is, how- 
she ‘ 


passing over the top. A similar conveyance called a kiao- 


ever, furnished with lung shafts before and behind Instead 
of the pole, and is carried by mules. Compare kago. 

PalnHvh'iies or little litters . . . are very commodious 
for the way. Hakluyt's Voyages, 11. 221. 

The better sort [In India] ride upon Elephants, or are 
carried on men’s shoulders in Sedans, which they call 
Palankeenes. S Clarke, Geog. Descrip. (1671), p. 47. 
King Solomon made himself & palanquin 
Of the w(mm1 of J.ebanoii, 

Cant. III. 1) (revised version). 

Palapterygid«(l>a-lap-ttMij'i-ae), n. t)L [NL., 
< Palapteryx {-yg-) 4- -idw,} A family of sub- 
fossil birds of gr#at size, found in NewEealand, 
of din ornithic characters and much resem- 
bling the inoas, but differing therefrom in pos- 
sessing a hallux, being thus fonr-toed, like the 
apteryx. Like the Dinomithida, they were contempo- 
rary with man. but are now extinct, 'flic family Is com- 
posed of two genera, Palapteryx and Euryapteryx, each 
of two species. 

Palapteryx (pa-lap'te-riks), w. [NL., prop. 
*PalscapteryXy < Gr. na7.at6(;y ancient, 4 NL. 


'I'liey exhibit the utmost diversity of shape and relative 
size, but preserve constant position and relation in the 
bony framework of the upper Jaw, wliere they are inter- 
posed between tho supramaxillary bones in front and tlie 
pterygoid bones behind, and thus form an integral part 
of the preoral visceral arch. In their simplest form, the 
palatals arc mere rods or plates extending horizontally 
from tho pterygoids to the maxillaries. Their connection 
with the latter is closest, most frequently by fixed suture 
or ankylosis ; with the former it is usually freer, often by 
movable articulation. There ai*e many niudifleations of 
these hones in the lower vertebrates, and in the higher 
the tendency is to shortening, widening, heightening, and 
complete fixation, with some connections not acquired 
in lower animals. Such modifications roach a climax in 
man, where the palatals have a singular shape somewhat 
like the letter L, and very extensive articulations with no 
fewer than five other bones— the sphenoid, ethmoid, supra- 
maxillary, maxilloturbinal, vomer— and with each other, 
'i'he bone here consists of a horizontal part, or palatal 
plate, which extends mesad and meets its fellow of tho 
opposite side, thus forming the back part of the bony 
palate, .and of a vertical plate which reaches into the orbit 
of the eve by a part called the orbital process. Each bone 
thus enters into the formation of the walls of three cavi- 
ties, of the mouth, nose, and eye ; it also assists to form 
three fossa), the zygomatic, sphenomaxillary, and ptery- 
goid ; it bounds port of the sphenomaxillary fissure, and 
contributes to closure of the uriftoe of the antrum of High- 
more. Tile lame furnisiies attachment in man to the azy- 
gos uvulie muscle, the tensor palati, the superior con- 
strictor of the pharynx, and both internal and external 
pterygoid niuseies. Notwithstanding its complexity of 
figure and relations, it is a simple or single bone, devel- 
oped in membrane from one center of ossification. Hee 
cuts under AnurOyCraniofaeial, Crotalus, dtomognathous, 
dromstognathmis, Felidae, palatoquadrate, Physeterinse, 
Python, and spficnuid. 

2. A sound usually produced by the upper sur- 
face of the tongue against a part of the palate 
further forward than that at which our A: and g 
are made ; but sometimes used of any sound 
made between the topgue and any part of the 
hard or soft palate. Tims, the (German eh of ich is 
called i^atal, and that of aeh guttural ; the Sanskrit has 
palatal aoduds distinguished from gutturals ; our i and e 
and y are called palatal, as also the compound ch and j. 
The tenn Is a loose one, and requires definition as used by 
any authority. 


lliiiii.iii P.tlate.with teeth of upper jaw. 
m, tmtl.irs; /tn, prcmol.irs, 
c, cuninc ; f, iticiMirv 

uvula 

middle of the free edge of this velum, and its sides are con- 
tinuous with the contracted walls of tho passage, called 
the pillars or arches of the palate, and constituting the 
isthmus of tho fauces. In osteology tho term palate is of 
course restiictod to tho bony parts. In fishes the palate is 
that part of the roof of the mouth which corresponde to 
the palatal bones, behind the vomer and In front of the 
phaiyngeals. See palatal, n., 1, and cute under dromaeog- 
nathous, mouth, nasal, ana tonsil. 

2. Tasto ; relish : from tho idea that the palate 
is the organ of taste. 

The smaller or middle-sized IMkes being, by the most and 
choicest observed to be the best meat. 

1. Walton, (’omplete Angler, p. UW. 

A very keen sense of the pleasure of i\\o palate is looked 
iiIK>n as in a certain degree discreditahle. 

Lefdey, Kurop. Morals, I. 87. 

3. Tlie power of relishing mentally; intellec- 
tual taste. 

No man can fit your patote but the prince. 

Beau, and FI., rhilaster, ii. 4. 

Men of nice pa/ates could not relish Aristotle as dressed 
up by the schoolmen. T. Baker, On Learning. 

They ai’e too much infected with mythology and meta- 
phorical affectations to suit the palate of the present day. 

Prescott, Ford, and Isa., 1. 1. 

4. In bot.y the projection of the lower lip of a 
personate corolla, more or less completely clos- 
ing the throat, as in Linaria and Antirrhinum. 
— 5. In enUm., the epipharynx, a flcjshy lobe 
beneath tho labrum. Hee ciit under Hymenop- 

Oleft palate, a congenital defect of the palate 
such as to leave a longitudinal fissure In the roof of the 
mouth. 

palate (pal'at), v. t . ; pret. and pp. painted, ppr. 
painting. [< fnilate, u.} To perceive by tlie 
taste; taste. 

You arc plebeians, 

Tf they be senators : and they ore no less 
When, both your voices blended, the great's! taste 
Most palates theirs. Shak., Cor., iii. 1. 104. 

Such pleasure as the pained sense palate not 
For weariness, but at one taste unaues 
The heart of Its strong sweet. 

A. C. Swinburne, Two Dreams. 

palate-manf (paFat-man), n. An epicure or 
gastronomer. [Rare.] 

That palate-man shall pass in sllonce. 

Fuller, Worthies, II. 382. 

Anin- 

taining’a tracing of the move- 
ments of the soft palate, 
palatial^ (pa-la'shalh a. [= OF. palaUal, pala- 
del = Pg. lialaeiaVy’i ML. as if ^palatinlis, < L. 
palaHnm, palace: see palace.} Of or pertain- 
ing to a palace ; resembling or befitting a pal- 
ace; mi^iflcent. Al»o palatian. 
palatial^ (p^lS'shal), a. and n. [IiTcg. for 
palatal^ q. v,] L a. Palatal: as, ihQ palatial 
retraction of the tongue. Barrows. 

n. n. A palatal. 

palatian (pa-la'shan), a. [< ML. as if ^palaUa- 
nus, < L. palatiuniyU palace : nee palace.} Same 
as palatiaA. Disraeli, Bybil, p. 46. 
palatic (pa-lat'ik), a. and n. [< palate 4 -ic.] 
1. a. Palatal; palatine: as, pa^a/ic teeth. 


palate-myograph (pal'at-mi^o-graf), n 
strument for obt 


palatto 

The three lahiel^ h, p, in, are parallel to the three gin* 
ffivah t d, n, and to the three paiatiek, k, g, 1. 

* Bolder, Kieinentg of Speech, p. 88. 

H, tt. A palatal. 

palfttiform (parlfi'ti-f6rm^ a. [< L. palatmfh 
palate, + forma, form.] In entdnu, noting the 
lingua (properly the lingula) when it is closely 
united to the inner surface of the labium, as in 
many Coleoptara, Kirby. 
palaldglOSBUB (pa-la-ti-glos'us), ? 1 .; pi. palati- 
gUmi (-1). [NL.j Same fLB patntoglossvs. 
palatinate (pa-lat'i-nat), n. [< F. palatinat = 
Sp. Pg. palatinado = It. palaUnato, < ML. *pa- 
latinatus, the province of a palatine, < palatu 
nus, a palatine: see palatini.} The office or 
dignity of a palatine j the province or dominion 
of a palatine. Specifically [cap.], lu Gentian hist., for- 
merly an electorate of the empire, consisting of the Lower 
or Rhino Palatinate, and the Upper Valatinato, whoso cap- 
ital was Ambepg. Alx)ut.4eao these were separated, the 
Upper Palatinate and the electoral vote passing to Bava- 
ria, while a new electorate was created later for the Pa- 
latinate. In 1777 the two were reunited ; in consequence 
of the treaties of Lundvillo (1801) and of Paris (1814-16), 
‘Uavaria retained the Upper Palatinate and a portion of 
the Lower Palatinate west of the Rhine, while the remain- 
der of the Lower Palatinate was divided among Baden, 
Hesse, Priissia, etc. The Bavarian portions now form the 
governmental districts of Palatinate and Tapper Palati- 
nate. 

It was enacted that , . . each should elect in 

Its dletiiiOB its own judges. J. AduTns, Works, IV. 8«ft. 

The palatinates of England were all counties palatine, 
but ill Ireland the term palatinate has been applied to a 
county, province, and kingdom. 

Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies, III. .*$70. 

palatine^ (paFa-tin), a. aud n. [< F. palatin 
(OF. n\mpal(mn: 8ee pnlaMno) = Hp. Pg. It. 
palntino, < L. palaiinua, beloiigiug to the im- 
jiorial abode or to the Palatine hill, ML. pala- 
iiiui.,% patanfiHHs, palentinm (in full, comes pa- 
latinus), a title given to one wlio had any ollice 
in the palace of a prince, a palatine (whence 
also, in a pai’ticular use, paladin, q. v.), < pa- 
latiunij Ihc Palatine hill, a palace : seepw/acc.] 
I, a. 1. Pertaining to a palace: applied origi- 
nally to persons holding office or employment in 
a royal palace. Hence — 2. Possessing royal 
privileges: as, a> comit palatine. 

Yor the name of palatine, know that Iti antiont time, 
under the emperors of declining Korno, the title of count 
palatine was, but so that it extended first only to him 
which had the care of the household and imperial revenue, 
Sclden, Illustrations of Drayton's Polycdblun, xi. 

He explained “the universal principle" at Herford, In 
the court of the princess palatine. 

Bancroft., Hist. U. 8., II. 376. 
Count palatine. 8ee def. 2 and counts.- - County pala- 
tine. Ace Earl palatine, in Kng. hist., same 

as emint paiaftne.— Elector palatine, the ruler of the 
electoral palatinate In Germany, and an elector of the old 
German empire. -Palatine earldom, in Bmj. hist., same 
as county palatine. 

11. w. 1 . ( )rigiiially, one wlio was attacdiod to 
the palace of the Homan emperor. In the Byzantine 
empire, an official charged with tlie adiiiinistratioii of the 
emperor’s private treasure, or the body of administrators 
of finance. In medieval France and Germany, a high ad- 
ministrative or Judicial official ; later, the ruler of a palat- 
inate. (See count palatine, under count'^.) By the Funda- 
mental ('Uiistitutiuiis of South Carolina, 1680, the oldest 
of the proprietors was given the title of palatine; the 
palatine’s court was a court consisting of the eight pro- 
prietors. The same name is sumetimes given to the pro- 

f )i1etor of the province of Maryland, which was a palat- 
nate from 1634 to 1692, and from 1715 to 1776. 

2t. A fur tippet. 

Palatine. That which used to be called a sable-tippet, 
but that name is changed. Ladies DicL, 1694. 

palatine^ (pal'a-tin), «. and /?. [< V. palatin 
= Sp. Pg. It. palatino, < NL. ^pnlatinus, of the 
palate, < lu. palatum, palate: see palatc.'\ I. 
a. Of or pertaining to the palate ; palatal : as, 
the palatine bones; palatine teeth of fishes. 
See maxiUopalatiue, sphenopalatine, ptcrtjgopala- 
tine — Anterior palatine canal. See Pala- 

tine arch. See palate, 1.— Palatine artery, (a) As- 
eendinrf, a branch of the facial, supplying the glands, 
muscles, and mucous membrane of the soft palate, the 
tonsil and the Eustachian tube. (6) Inferior, same as 
ascending palatine, (r) Descending, a branch of the in- 
ternal maxillary, whicli passes through the posterior pala- 
tine canal to supply the mucous membrane, glands, and 
gum of the hard palate, (d) Of pharyngeal, a branch sup- 
I)lying the soft palate, sometimes of considerable size, 
wlien the ascending palatine is small, (e) Superior, saiiie 
as descending palatine. — Palatine canal. See anterior 
palatine canal (under rano/l), and posterior palatine canal. 
i>clow.— Palatine cells, the sinuses of the orbital part 
of tile palate-bone, usually continuous with those of the 
ethmoid.— Palatine duct. Same ns palatine canal. 
Fuatine foramina or fosssa. Bee foramen. ~ Palatine 
fidWda, numerous small glands of the palate, opening 
into the mouth. Also palatal glands.— Palatine index, 
tile ratio of the maximum breadth of the vault of the 
“Mjd palate to its maximum length multiplied liy 100.~ 
^amtlne nerrea. three branches, the anterior, middle, 
ana posterior, of Meckel’s ganglion, collectively known as 
the ^cending palatine, passing tlu'ough the posterior 
palatine canals and diatriuuted to the hard aud soft pal- 
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ate^ tonsil, and membrane of the nose.— FalatlllB pro- 
0MB. See process.— Palatine rid^, the transverse ru- 
gosities of the mucous membrane of the hard palate. — 
PalatinB spine. See {posterior) nasal ^ne, under nasal. 
'Palatine suture, the median suture of the bony 
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lary vein.— Posterior palatine canal, a canal for the 
passage of vesselg and nerves, opening at the posterior part 
of the bony palate, on the outer side of the horizontal 
plate of the palute-bune. It leads from the sphenomaxil- 
lary fossa, and is formed by grt>ovos in the contiguous sur- 
faces of the palate-bone and maxilla. — liransverse pala- 
tine suture, the suture l>et\veen the horizontal plate of 
the palatine and the palatine process of the maxilla. 

II. n. One of tlie palatal bones; a palatal. 
Palatine^ (pal'a-tin), a. [< Pallet (see def.) 4- 
-ine.'} Pertaining to tlie village of Pallet, near 
Nantes, the birthplae(3 of Abelard. Thus, the 
school of Abelard is sometimes referred to as 
the Palatine school. 

palatinite (pa-lat'i-nit), «. f< palatine (?) + 
-iie^.'] 1. A variety of angite porphyry con- 

taining much enstatite. Uitsenhuseh. — &. A dia- 
basic variety of thohdf e ( which see). Laspeyres. 
palatipharyngeus (pa-laMi-far-in-je'us), n. 
Same as palatopharyngens. 
palati-tenBOr (pa-ld'ti-ton'sor), n.; pi. palafi- 
ien sores (-ten-so'rez ) . [NL. , ' < L. pa la turn , pal- 
ate, + NL, tensor, Hnmv na tensor palati. Sec 
tensor. 

palatitis (pal-S-ti'tis), n. INL., < Tj. palatum, 
palate, 4- -itis.'] lu pathol., inflammation of the 
palate. 

palativet (pal'a-tiv), a. [< palate + -ice.’] Of 
or pertaining to the jialate; pleasing to the 
taste ; palatable. 

Glut not thy sense with jMlatiee delights. 

Sir T. BroM'Mif, ( 'hrist. Mor., ii. 1. 

palatoglossal (pa-la/'td-glos'a 1 ), a. and n. [< L. 

£ alatum, palate, 4- Or. )/tD<7fra, tongue, + ~al.'\ 

, a. Of or pertaining to the palate and the 
tongue,- PalatOglOBSal fold, the anteriur pillar of the 
fauces. 

II. The palatoglossus, 
palatoglossus (pa-la 'to-glos'us), pi. palato- 

glossi (-i). [NLi, < L. palatum, palate, + Or. 
yhoam, tongue.] A small muscle in the anterior 
pillar of the palate, attached to the styloglos- 
sus. See/rmcc*', and cut under Aim pala- 

tiglossus, glossopalaliuns, glossostaphylinus, con- 
sirietor isthmi fauei urn. 

palatognathoilS (pal-a-tog'na-thus), a. [< L. 
palatum, palate, -h Or. }vaf)o(;, jaw.] Having 
congenital fissure of the palate, 
palatomaxillary (pa-la"t6-mak'si-la ri), a. [< 
L.jyalatuni, palate, + maxilla, jaw, + -r/r//.] Of 
or pertaining to the palatc*-bone and the HU]>e- 
rior maxillary bone; maxiliopalatine : as, the 
palatomaxillary suture — PalatomaxiUaiy appa- 
ratus, in ichth, 8ee cut u ii d er v! riitense r. — Palatomax- 
Ulary artery, same an snjs’Hor jHilatine arUry.— Pala- 
tomaxUlary canal, the posterior pulatlne canal (which 
see, under jpafattne2). 

palatonasal (pa-lii'''t/d-7ia'zal), a. [< L. ]mla- 
imn, palate, 4- nasus, =. E. nose^,’¥ -nf.] Of or 
pertaining to the palate and the nose; nasopal- 
atine : jis, the palatonasal passage, 
palatopharyngeal (psl-la'td-fa-riu'je-al), a. 
and n. [< L. palatum, palate, 4 NL. ftharynx 
{pharyng-) 4- -r-nf.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
the palate and the jdiarynx, or roof and back 
part of the mouth — Palatopharyngeal cavity, the 
posterior part of the oral ca^ ity in tlio lamprey.— Palato- 
pharyngeal fold, the jMisk’iior pillar of the fauces. 

II. M. The palatophnryngcus. 

^je-o-laS*iu'je-«^), a. [< L. palatum, 4* 

NIi. pharynx" {pharyng-), pharynx, 4- larynx 
(taryng-), larynx, + -e-al.} Of or pertaining to 
the palate, the pharynx, and th(3 larynx, 
palatopharyngeus (i>a"la'''td-far-in-jd'us), n.; 
pi. paJatopharynifei (-i). [NIj., < L. palatum, 
palate, + N]i.‘ pharynx {pharyng-), pharynx.] 
A small imisch* in tlie posterior pillar of the 
palate, inserted Into the stylopharyngeus. St?c 
fauces, and cut nnd«*i tnnHil. Alw» called palatiphanjngpvs, 
'pharyngojmlatinus, thifreojMlatiniis, constrictor isthmi fan- 
cium' posterior. 

palatopterygoid fpa-la-top-tcr'i-goid), a. [< 
palatum, palate, 4* E. pttrygoUJ .'] Of or per- 
taining to the j»;ilate-bone and the pterygoid 
bone; pterygopalatine; palatoquadrate: as, tin* 

S ’ ' ^eripfoul suture or articulation.- Pala- 
Oid arch <«• har, a bony articulated rod or plate 
ends along tl»e roof of the mouth from the ciund- 
rato ijone beliind to the maxillary lx)ne In front, andforiiiH 
an often ino\ aide ymrt of the upper jaw. No sucli armiige 
iiiont exists in niarninals, in ail of which the pterygohi bone 
is disconnected fr«>ni any suspensorium of the lower jaw. 
In birds tlie arch consists simply of the palRtc-boiic, fixed 
in front and movably articulated behind with the pterj' 
goid wliich latter is also movably articulated with tlie 
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quadrate. A similar arrangement characterizes reptiles ; 
but in fishes this arch may be ooiujillcated by the addition 
of several dllTerent pterygoid hones, or in other ways. The 
simpler arrangement is well shown in the cuts under des- 
anogmUhous and drommognathous ; the more complex, in 
the cut under jHilatoquadrate, Bee also cuts under Lepido- 
siren and Vetromyzon. 

palatoquadrate (pa-la/td-kwod 'rat), a. and n, 
[< L. palatum, palate, + NL. quadraUtm, quad- 
rate bone.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the palate 
and to the quadrate bone, or their representa- 
tives.- Palatoquadrate arch, in zool., the pterygo- 
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Palatu(|ua(1r.ite Ardi ."^nd Suepmsorinni of I.owt*r ]aw of the Tike 
lA sox /uotoO, scL-n fiom the inner side. 

a, cartilage inter(K)sed between t/M, the liyotnandiinilar bone, and 
•S.v, tilt- syiiioU'Ctic : fi, cartilage serving as a pedicle to the picrygo- 

р. ihUiite aren ; t , t^roeessof hyoniriii<iil*ul.ir, with wliich the oucrciiluin 
.irtiridatcs ; d, head of liyoniaiidibular, articulating witli skull ; Jlfpt, 
ectoplcrygold ; /-/r, cntoptcrygoid ; /W//, inetapterygoid ; (Ju, quad- 
Kite; //y, hyoid; P/, paiutinc; y/r*/, articular Ixiiic ; M(Jt, Meckel’s 

с. irlil.ige. 

palatine bar. See palatum, palatal, and the quotation ; 
also cuts under MarsipobramhU and Peiromyzon. 

The jsilato quadrate arch lot an osseous flsh| is repre- 
sented by several bones, of which the most constant ai*e 
the pulutiiie in front and the quadrate behind and l)elow. 
Besides th^^s^‘, there msiy be three others : an external, ec- 
Liptcrygoid, an internal, entupfei^goid, and a metaptory- 
gold. Huxley, Aiiat. Vert., p. 136. 

Palatoquadrate cartilage, in ichth. Bee cut under 

Spatularia. 

II. n. In solachiaus, a eartilago or bone com- 
bining or representing both the palatal and the 
quadrate (as well as certain others which are 
differentiated in true fishes), and intervening 
between the cranium and the lower jaw, form- 
ing the suspensorium of the lat ter. It Is developed 
in ail the plugiostoinuus fishes, or sharks and rays. The 
paiatoquaifrate is articulated witii the base of the skull. 
Gegenbavr, t'omp. Anat. (trans.), p. 448. 

palatorrhaphy (pal-a-tor'a-fi), n. [< Ji.jmla- 
turn, palate, + (Ir. pa^//, a s(‘wing, < pdirreiv, 
sew.] Bame as staphylorrhaphy. 
palatostaphylinus (j)a-la'to-Htaf-i-l!'nuB), w. 
[NJj., < L. palatum, palate, -f Gr. ara^vAi}, uvu- 
la.] Same as vvulnr musele. 
palatouche, n. Same as pola touche. 
palatum (inVJa'tum), n. ; pi. palata (-tjl). [L.: 
K(3e palate, f The palate ; the roof of the mouth, 
including both the bony and the membranous or 

hard and soft parts (firoumflexus or tensor pala- 

ti, the stretcher of the palate, a ntuscle arising from the 
scaphoid fossa at the base of the internal ptt^ryguid plate of 
the sphenoid bone and adjacent parts, winding around the 
hamuliu' process of the pterygoid, and inserted with its fel- 
low in tile median line of the soft palate.- Levator !»- 
latl. Bee lexKitor . — Velum palatl, or velum pendulum 
palati, the veil of the palate ; the soft palate. See palate, 1. 

palaver (i>a-lav'er), n. [< Pg. palarra = Bp- 
palahra = OF. (and F.) palahre, F. parole = It. 
panda, talk, speech, a word, parole, < T,L. para- 
bola, a speech, parable, < L. parabola, a compari- 
son: S(3e parable^, (’f. palahra, pari, parley^, 
parole, from the same' ult. origin. The word 
palaver seems to have been picked n]> by Eng- 
lish sailors and trav(*lers on the W(*st coast of 
Africa, where Portnguesf* was the chief lan- 
guage of interconrsi’ witli Europeans.] 1. A 
loiig talk ; a parley ; a <*onference, such as takes 
place b(*tween tiax i lers or explorers and sus- 
jiiciouH or hostile mitives; superfluouH or idle 
talk. 

In tids coiuitiy and ciiocJi of parlianienla and eloquent 
palavers, Carlyle. 

Hence — 2. I’nrlcy; conference. 

T am told yon urr a man of senst;, and I am suro you and 
T could settle this matter in the course of a five minutes' 
jialaver. Scott, Pirate, xxxiv. 

3. Flntte7*> ; a(lulatio7i; tjilk intended to de- 
ceive. fVulgHr.]5^Syn, 1 and 2. prattle, n. 
palaver (J)h-lav'er), V. [< nnlan r, u. C-f. pnr- 
/n/i, r.J I. intrnns. To talk idly or jdausibly ; 
i 7 l(lulge in palavei*. 

Now. ncigldairs, have a good cantiol that tliis Master 
TMug does not cajole you ; he is a domned palavering tel 
low, Foote, Mayor of Gari’utt, ii. 2. 

For those who are not liuiigry it is easy to palax'cr about 
the degradation of charity and so on ; Imt they forget tlie 
iiievity of life, as well as Its bltteiness. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xiv. 

II. traps. To flatter; cajole. [Vulgar.] 
palaverer (pa-lav'(.*r-6r), n. Cue who palaver.?; 
a cajoling or flattering person. 
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palay (pa-l&')i *>• [E.Ind.] 1. Atree, 
tinetorm: its leaves afford the pala-indigo, an 
article inferior to the genuine indigo. See 
ivory^tree. Also pala,--2, A high-climbing 
plant, Cryptostegia grandiflora. of the Jsclepia’- 
daoe«, cultivated in India and elsewhere. Its 
fiber is fine, strong, and fiax-like, and its milky 
juice contains a caoutchouc, 
pale^ (P&l)) [< me. pale,paalf < OP. (and F. ) 

pal = Sp. palo = Pg. pao =b It. palo^ < L. pdltutf 
rarely nout. pdluniy a stake, prop, stay, pale, orig. 
^paglm (of. dim. paxiUm)^ < pangere pug) ^ 

fix, fasten ; see pact Cf. polAf from the same 
source, through AS.; and cf. deriv. palisc^ pali- 
mde.] 1. A stake; a pointed piece of wood 
driven into the ground, as in a fence ; a picket. 

With new walUs vp wroght, water before, 

Andixihi haue thai pight, with pittis and caves, 

And other wills of werre wroght for our sake. 

XhJStruoWon qfTroy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6610. 
In that small honse, with those green pales before, 
Where jasmine trails on either side the dor)r. 

Crabbe, Works, 1. 109. 

But each upbore a stately tent 
Where cedar jpofes in scented row 
Kept out the flakes of the dancing brine. 

Browning^ Paracelsus. 

2. A fence or paling; that which incloses, 
fences in, or confines; lieuce, barrier, limits, 
bounds. 

Itr thou go with any man in folde or in towne. 

Be wall or by liege, by pales (palacej or by pale. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. OS. 
But too unruly deer, be breaks thepofe 
And feeds from homo. Shak.^ G. of £., 11. 1. 100. 

The child of Elle to bis garden wont, 

And stood at bis ganlen pofe. 

Tlic Child of ElU (Ghild's Ballads, III. 225). 
Kever have 1 known the world without, 

Nor ever stray’d beyond thepofe. 

Tennyson^ Holy Grail. 

3. An inclosed place ; an inclosure ; the inelo* 
sure of a castle. 

Past to bis palais, & his paie entrid. 

IJestruction (f Troy (E. E. T. S.)^ 1. 8026. 

4. A district or region within determined 
bounds; hence, limits ; bounds; sphere; scope. 

The Bilures forgett not to infest the Homan pale with 
wide excursions. kliUon, Hist. Eng., ii. 
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Sir Thomas Gates . . . settled a new town at Arrahat- 
tuok, about fifty miles above Jamestown, paling in the 
neck above two miles from the point, from one reach of 
the river to the other. Beverley, Virginia, t f 26. 

2. To inclose; encircle; encompass. 

Whate'er the ocean pales, or sky iucllps, 

Is thine, if thou wilt ha’ It. 

Shak., A. and C., ii. 7. 74. 

So shall the earth with seas be paBtd In. 

Middleton, Solomon Paraphrased, v. 

pale^ (pal)i «• and ». [< ME. pale, paale, < OP. 
pale, palle,pa»le, P.jpdfe s= 8p. pdlido = Pg. It. 
pallido, < Li, pallidus, pale, pallid, wan, < paU 
tere, be pale. Cf. pallid (a doublet of pale^) 
and pallor, foom the same ult. source.] I. a, 
1. Of a whitish or wan appearance ; lacldng 
color; not ruddy or fresh in color or complexion; 
pallid; wan: as, ajpa^face. 

Kow certeinly he was a fair prelat, 

He was nat pale, as a for>pyned goost 

Chaucer, Gen. l*rol. to C. T., 1. 205. 
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Arijrcnt. a p.ilt* 

figure. 


Hoary priest t thy droam is done 
Of tt hundred red tribes won 
To ilia pale of Holy (7hurch. 

Whittier, Mogg Megone. 

5. In her,, a broad perpendicular stripe in an 
escutcheon, equally dirtant 
from the two edges and usu- 
ally occupying one third of it: 
the first and simplest kind of 
ordinary, Wlien not charged, 
it is often represented as con- 
taining only one iifth of the 
field. — 6f. A perpendicular 
stripe on cloth. 

But what art thnw that seyst this tal^ 

That werost on tliyii hose a txUe t 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1840. 

7. In ghip-huilding, one of the interior shores 
for steadying the timbers of a ship in con- 
struction. E, H, Knight — Cross pale, In her. See 
eroMl. — In pale, in her., borne vertically, and when 
only one bearing is spoken of in the middle of the field. 
When two or more charges are blazoned in pale, they 
should bo set one above the other, occupying the middle 
of the field and each in a vertical position if practicable ; 
such objootB placed horizontally one above another must 
l>e blazoned as barwiee in pale.--- pale Indorsed, in her., 
a pule between two indorses. — Per pale, or party per 
pale, divided into two equal parts bv a vertical line: said 
of the escutcheon. Also eounterly and grc^fted.-~ -The Eng- 
lish pale, that part of Ireland in which English law was 
acknowledged, and within which the dominion of the Eng- 
lish was restricted for some centuries after the conoiiests 
of Henry II. .lohn distributed the part of Ireland then 
subject lo England into twelve oountios palatine, and this 
region beemne sunsequently known as the Pale, but tlie 
limits vai'iod at different times. 

Nothing, indeed, but the feuds and weakness of the Irish 
tribes onabliMl the adventurers to hold the districts of 
Drogheda, Wexford, Waterford, and Cork, which formed 
what was thenceforth known as the English Pale. 

J. }{. Oreen, Hist. Eng. People, IV. Iv. 
To leap the pale, to overstep the bounds ; bo extrava- 
gant. 

Your full feeding wll make you leano, your drinking 
too many healthes will take all health from you, your 
leaping the pale wfll cause you Uwke pale. 

The Man in the Monne (1609). {Karea.) 

Deep, indeed. 

Their debt of thanks to her who firot had dared 
To leaj) the rotten pales of prejudice. 

Tennyson, Princess, it. 
pale^ (pal)i t * ; pret. and })p. paled, ppr, »a/- 
ing. t< ME. palen, < OF. pnlei', imller, \ L. 
paUire, inclogo with pales, < palus, a pale : see 
palc^yfi.'] 1, To inclose with pales; fence. 


Why so pale and wan, fond lover, 

I*rithee, why so pale t 
Will, when looking well can’t move her. 

Looking ill prevail? Suckling, Song. 

And mv most constant heart, to do him good, 

Bliall check at neither pale aifright nor blood. 

Fletcher (and others), Bloody Brother, v. 1. 

You look as pale as death. There is blood on your hand, 
and your clothes are tom. Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, iii. 

2. Lacking chromatic intensity^ approximating 
to white or whitish blue or whitish violet : thus, 
moonlight and lilacs are pale, A red, yellow, 
or green may be called pale if very near white. 
This night raethinks is but the daylight sick ; 

It looks a little jpofer. Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 125. 

The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and tho pale primrose. 

Milton, Bong on May Morning. 

The first Writing was turned so pale that they took no 
pains to rub it out. Lister, .lourney to I’aris, p. 108. 

8. Of light color as compared with others of tlie 
same sort; applied especially to certain liquors ; 
a.8, pah brandy; pale sherry; ale.— pale 

bark. barFs . — Paid cate(fiiu. Same as j/arnlaer. — 

Pale cod-liver oH See cotf-Kwr.— Pale gold, gold much 
alloyed with silver, so as to have a light-yellow color. »B3m. 
Pale, Pallid, Wan, colorless. The first three words stand 
in the order of strength ; the next degree beyond wan is 
ghastly, which means deathly pale. (See ghastly.) To be 
pafa may be natural, as thenafe blue of the violet; the 
American Indian calls the white man ;)af<;face ; to hej^h'd 
or wan is a sign of ill health. Paleness may be a brief or 
momentary state *, pallid and wan express that which is 
not so quickly recovered from. Pale has a wide range of 
application ; pallid and wan apply chiefly to the human 
counteuanc<> though with possible figurative extension. 

H.t n. Paleness; pallor. [Hare.] 

A sudden pale, 

Like lawn being spread upon the blushing rose, 
Usurps her cheek. Shak,, Venus and Adonis, 1. 689. 

pale*-* (pal), fj. ; pret. and pp. paled, ppr. paling, 
[< OF. pallir, palir, F. palir, grow pale, < L. 
pal lerc,\e pule: see pale^, a,] 1 , intrans. To 
grow or turn pale ; hence, to become insiguifi- 
cani. 

October’s clear and noonday sun 
Paled in the breath-smoke of the gun. 

WhU^, Yorktown. 
'rhe wife, who watch’d his face, 

Paled at a sudden twitch of his Iron mouth. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

n. tram. To make pale ; diminish the bright- 
ness of; dim. 

The glow-worm shows the matin to bo near, 
And^gins to his uueffectual fire. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 90. 
Afar a jagged streak of lightning burned. 

Paling the sunshine that tho dark woods lit. 

Widiam Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 247. 

pale**^ (pal ), «. [Also peel (see pecl^), < OF, vale, 

< L. pala, a spade, shovel, a bakers^ pale, a 
winiiowing-shovel.] 1, A bakers' shovel or 
peel. — 2. An instniraent for trying the quali- 
ty of cheese; a cheese-scoop. E, M, Knight, 

pale^ (pal), n, [ME. paly,paley, payly, chaff, 

< OP. 2 ^aille, F. paille, chaff, straw, =: Sp, paja 
= Pg. xmlha = It, paglia, straw, < L. palea, chaff, 
= Or. fl-rt/l/;, fine meal. Cf. Skt,paldla, straw. 
Hoiico ult. paUet\ paMasse, etc.] If. Chaff. — 
2. In hot,, same ub palea (a), 

palea (pa'lc-a,), n.; pi. palew. (-6), [NL., < L. 
palea, chaff : see pale^,'} 1. In hot , : (a) One 
of the cliaff-liko bracts or scales subtending 
the individual flowers in the heads of many 
Compoifit^i ; chaff. (&) The scales on the stems 
of certain ferns, (c) The scale-like, usually 
membranaceous omn in the flowers of grass- 
es whteh is situated upon a secondary axis in 
the axil of the flowering glume and envelops 
the stamens and pistil. It is always bicarinate 
and is usually bidentate. Also called palet 
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a, the spilcelet of Avena sateim (oat), showing the palea inside the 
flowering glume; the same, the parts separated (A the palea); 
r, part of the receptacle of Achillea Mtll\folmm with the paiesc: d, 
part of the stem of a fern {Aspidium marginale), covered with 
pa leas. 

— 2. In ornith,, a fleshy pendulous skin of the 
chin or throat, as the dewlap or wattle of the 
turkey. 

paleaceous (pa-le-a'shius), a, [Also paUea- 
eeous; = ¥,paldacd, < NL. **2^aleaeeus,< L, palea, 
ch aff : see pale^,'] In 6o#. , chaffy ; covered with 
chaffy scales ; furnished with paleas ; chaff-like. 
PalearctiC; PalsBarctic (pa-le-firk'tik), a, [< 
Gr. nalaiog, ancient, + dpKTiKdg, arctic : see 
arctic."] Of or pertaining to the northern part 
of the Old World, or northern sections of the 
eastern hemisphere : distinguished from iVewre- 
f/c.—palearotlo region, in Bclater's system of zodgeog- 
raphy, the most extensive of six faunal regions into which 
the land-Burfaco of the globe is divided, including all 
Europe, northern Africa, and northern Asia, being the 
regions north of those called Ethiopian and Indian. The 
southern boundary is Indeterminate, but in a general way 
corresponds to the Atlas range in Africa and the Hima- 
layas in Asia. It is divided into several subregions. 

palebelly (piirbel'I), n. The young of the 
American golden plover. G, Trumbull. [Mas- 
sachusetts.] 

palebreast (pal'brest), n, Same as palehclly, 
[Massachusetts.] 

palebuck (pal ' buk), n, [Tr. D. hleekhoJc,] An 
antelope, tne ourebi or bleekbok. 

paledf (paid), a. [< ME. paled, palyd; Kpale^, 
n 5, + -ed2. ] Htriped as with different colors. 

Thane presez a preker Ino, fulle proudely arayede, 
That bores alle of pourj^ur, palyde with silver : 

1876. 


Byggly on a broune stede he prefers fulle large. 

" T. 8.),1 


Marie Arthurs (E. E. T. 

Buskins he wore of costliest cordwayiio, 

Piiickt upon gold, and paled part per part. 

Spenser,¥, ii. 6. 

pale-deadt (pal'ded). a. Lack-luster, as in 
death; ghastly. *S/mA:., Hen. V., iv. 2. 48. 

palednOBS (paled-nes), n. Paleness. J, Beau- 
mont, Pgyene, vii. 71. 

pale-eyed (pal'id), a. Having pale or dim eyes. 

No nightly trance, or breathed spell. 

Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 

Milton, Nativity, L 180, 

paleface (paPfas), n, A name for a white per- 
son attributed to the American Indians, as if 
translated from a term in their languages. 

The hunting-grounds of the Lenapo contained vales as 
pleasant, streams as pure, and flowers as sweet as the 
" heaven of tho palefaces.*' 

J, F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xxxiii. 

pale-faced (pal'fast), a. Having a pale or wan 
face. 

And now the pale-faced empress of the night 

Nine times had fllled her orb with borrowed light. 

Dryden, tr, of Ovid’s Epistles, xi. 51. 

palefteuier (paPe-fre-ner), n, [OF., < palefrn, 
a palfrey: soe palfrey,] hi the middle ages 
and later, a stable-servant who had charge of 
horses, and particularly of the riding-horses or 
palfreys. AIbo written pal frenier, Monas- 

tery, XXXV. 

pale-hearted (paPhitr^tod), a. Dispirited; 
cowardly; craven. Shak,, Macbeth, iv. 1. 85. 
paleichthyolorical, palaBichthyological (pa- 
le-ik^thi-o-loj'i-kal), a, [< palmchthyolog-y + 
-i’c-rtl.] Of or pertaining to paleichthyology. 
paleichthyolonst, palsBichthyologist (pa-ic- 
ik-thi-oPo-jist), n, {<. jialeicMnyolog-y + -isf.] 
One who is versed in or writes on paleichthy- 
ology. Science, III. 430. 
paleichthyology. palseichthyology (pa-l3-ik- 
thi-oPo-ji), w. [< Gr. irahiid^, ancient, + E. ich- 
thyology,] That branch of ichthyology which 
treats of extinct or fossil fishes. Also jpa/ct^- 
ichthuology, 

paleiform (pa'lf-i-f6rm), a. [< L. palea, chafft 
4- forma, form.] Having the appearance of 
chaff. Thomas, Med. Diet. 




naltlifi ^ Middle English form otpalace. 
SSoly (pdl'li)t <»<**^* With paleness; with a pale 
or wan look or appearance. 

Amelia took the news very oolaly and calmly. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xvlii. 

paleXlipor6f palempour, n. Bee palampore, 
palenoart, palandxiet (pal'en-d^r, paran-dri), 
M. [OF,palandrie, palandrin, F. halandre s= 8p. 
Pg. halandra ss It. patondrca, palandra, < ML. 
pdlandarUiy a kina of ship ; cf . hilander,’\ A 
kind of coasting-vessel ; a bilander. Also paU 
landre, 

Palandrie be great flat veaaela made like Feriboats to 
transport horse. Hakluyt's Voyages, IL 122. 

paleness (paPnes), n. The character or con- 
dition of being pale ; wanness ; defect of color ; 
want of freshness or ruddiness; whiteness of 
look, ai 83 m. See pale'^;it. 

paleo-. For words so beginning, not found be- 
low, BeepalsBO-, 

paleo-anthropic, palseo-anthropic (pa^le-o- 

an-throp'ik), a. (_< Gr. TraXa/Of, ancient, -t- 
Mpuirog^ man.] Or or pertaining to prehis- 
toric man. 

paleobotanicaL palseobotanical (pa^le-6-bu- 
tan'i-kal), o. l< paleobotan-y + 6f or 

pertaining to paleobotany. A\eo paleophytic, 
paleobotaxiist, palssobotanist (pa^le-o-bot'a^ 
nist), n. [< mteobotan^y + -wf.j Oiie versed 
in or engaged in the study of paleobotany, 
paleobotany, palsBobotany (m'^le-o-bot>-ni), 
n. [< Or. TTOACLidg, ancient, 4- E. botany,'] 'That 
department of paleontology which treats of fos- 
sil plants, as distinguished from paleozobJogy, 
or the study of fossil animals ; the science or 
study of fossil plants ; geologic botany. Also 
paleophytolofjy. Compare paleo::oblogy. 
paleocosmici 'palmocosmic (pa^ae-o>koz'mik), 
a. [< Or. TraAaiogj ancient, + Koofiog, world.] 
Pertaining or relating to the ancient world, or 
to the earth during fonner geological x>priods. 


Antediluvian men may . 


in geology be Pleistocene 


as distinguished from modern, or Palaocomac us distin- 
guished from Neocosmic. 

Dawson, Origin of the World, p. 286. 

paleocrystic, paleocrystic (pa'ae-o-kris'tik), 
o. [< Gr. ancient, + A/n'of, frost : see 

cryntal,] Consisting of ancient i(*e; first, aj)- 
plied by the explorers of the British ixorth po- 
lar expedition (1875-0) to the icc-fioes cneoun- 
torod on the furthest northern advance of tiie 
party under command of Captain Markham, 
paleo-ethnoloffical, palseo-ethnological (pa'^- 
ie-o-oth-no-loyi-kal), a. Pertaining to the sci- 
ence of paleo-ethiiolo^. 

paleo-etiinologist, palseo-ethnologist (pa^ae- 
d-eth-iiol'o-jist), n. [< palco-ethnolog-jf 4- 
One who is versed in paleo-ethnology. 

paleo-ethnology, palsBo-ethnology' (pa'^le-o- 
eth-noro-ji), w. [< Gr. ancient, 4* E. 

rthnologi/,] The science of the most primitive 
peoples or races; the ethnology of the earliest 
times. 

Paleogene, Palssogene (pa'le-o-jen), n. [< Cr. 

TraXa/oypvr/f, < ira’kaidg, ancient, + -y^vt/g, born: 
see 'gene.] In geol.j a division of the Tertiary, 
suggested, but not generally adopted, which 
would embrace the Eocene and Oligoceiie, 
while that part of the Tertiary which is newer 
than OligoceuG would be denominated Aipo//c//c. 
This subdivision of the groups newer than the Cretaceous 
has been advocated as being more in harmony with the 
results of paleontological investigation than that at pres- 
ent maintained. 

paleograi>li, palseograpb (pa'le-o-graf), v. [< 
Gr. TTa’Aaiogy ancient, 4* write.] An an- 

cient manuscript. Keleetie Hew 

paleowapher, palseographer (pa-le-og'ra-fer), 
w. [< palmgraph-y 4- -e*rT.] One w lio is skilled 
in paleography. 

paleographic, palsaonaphic (pa'ao-o-graf'ik), 
t= F. paUograjmique ; as paleogmph-y + 
-tc.] Of or pertaining to paleography, 
paleo^nraphical, palmographical (pa'Mti-o- 
graf'i-kal), a, [< paleograpnie 4* -«?.] Based 
on or connected with paleography; relating to 
paleographv. 
phici 


^ . Jcally, palsBOgraphically (pa^^'le- 
o-graf'i-kal-i), adv. As regards paleography; 
bv paleography. 

Pwoographist, palaographist (pa-le-og'ra- 
hst), n. [< pateograph'y 4- -*«/.] A paleog- 
rapher. 

paleography, palssography (pa-le-og'ra-fi), n. 
I s= F. paMographie =: Sp. paleografia = rg. pa- 
leographia as It. paleoarafia, < NL. i)almogra- 
phittf V Gr. TraXaidg^ ancient, -r -ypa^ta, < 


write,] 


^ Kyp&^iVj 

1 , An ancient manner of writing; or, 
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more generally, ancient methods of writing col- 
lectively. — 2. The science or art of decipher- 
ing ancient documents or writing, including the 
knowledge of the various characters used at 
diJBferent periods by the scribes of different 
nations and languages, their usual abbrevia- 
tions, etc. : the study of ancient written docu- 
ments and modes of writing. See epigrapihyf 
and compare diplomat ivh. 

While epigraphy . . . ig the gcicncc which deals with 
inscriptions engraved on stone or metal or other enduring 
material as memorials for future ages, paleeography takes 
cognisance of writings of a literary, economical or legal 
nature, written generally with stile, reed, or pen, on tab- 
lets, rolls, or books. Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 143. 

paleoichthyological, palsBoichthyological 

(pa^le-o-ik^thi-o-loj'i-kal), a. Same as ptMch- 
theological , 

palroichthyolo(;iBt, palaoichthyolodst (pa^- 
le-p-ik-thi-ol'p-jist), n. Name as pamchthyolo- 
gifit, 

paleoichthyqlogy, palsoichthyology (pa^le- 

o-ik-thi-ol'o-ji), w. Same as pmeiehmyology, 

paleola (pa-le'o-la), n.; pi. paleolm C-le). 
dim. < 1 j. palea, chaff: set* pale^.] In hot., a di- 
minutive palea, or one of a secondary order : 
same as lodicule. (iray, 

paloolate (pa'le-o-lat), a. [< paleola + •ate'^.] 
In hot, furnished with paleola?. 

paleolith, palmolith (pa'le-o-lith), n. [< Gr. 
TTaAaiog, ancient, 4* AiOog, stone.] An unpolished 
stone object or implement belonging to the 
earlier stone age. 

paleolithic, palaeolithic (pa'^le-o-lith'ik), u. and 
n. [K paleolith + -ie.] I. r/. (Mniiaeterizodbytho 
existence of ancient and roughly finished stone 
implements, llie so-callcd “ sbme age,’* or prehistoric 
division of the ‘ ‘ recent" or ‘ ‘ human " j)eriod, has been sepa- 
rated into two subdivisions, the jmle,olithic and the neolith- 
ic, in supposed accordance with the degree of progress made 
in working tllnts and otherstony materials into shapes suit- 
able fur weaiMins atid implements of various kinds. The 
paleolithic epoch has been sululivldcd in various ways by 
ditferont investigators in various regions. In France some 
have called dejmsltg containing the rudest flint implements 
Chellenn, from the locality Ht. Aehcul near Amiens ; other 
dciiosits with more finished w<irk have been denominated 
Moust^irian tfroin ]VIouBtier,on the Vezferu) ; and those with 
objects of still higher grades of finish have received the 
names of Solutrian(1nmi Solutn'*, 8a()iie-ot-I.oire)an<l Mag- 
dalmian (from ha Madeleine, on tlieVe7>re). Xeitherthe 
larger nor the minor subdivisions of the stone ago have any 
general chronological value. 

II. n. A Htoue implt'meiit of the paleolithic 
or Htono age. [Bare.] 

'i’he Smithsonian Institution has jusi issued n circular 
of enquiry, asking fur infornmtion ns to th discovery of 
rude relies resembling paledithics. 

Am*.r. Antiquarian, X. 128. 

paleolithical, palsBolithical (pa''le-o-lith'i- 
kal), a. {^(.paleolithic 4- -o/.] Same as paleo- 
liiiiic, Bohan ColUrtwu of Antiquities (1887), 
11. 8. 

paleologist, palaBologist (pa-le-ol'o-Jist), n. 
[< paleolog’y -f -hv/.J One conversant with pa- 
leology ; a student of or a writer on antiquity. 

paleology, palseology (i»a-lo-oi'o-ji), n. [= It. 
palcologia, < Gr. as if ^Ka'Aato'/o} m, < ira'AaioAxiyFiVy 
speak of or examine ancient things, < rruAaUtgj 
ancient, 4- Atyuv, s]ieak : see 'Ology.] The study 
of antiquities : arcliajology. 

paleontograpliical, palaBontographical (pa- 
le-on-to-grat'i-kal), 0 . p<tleontograpli-y 4- 
-/e-rt/. *Cf. F. paleontograpliiqnc.] Descriutive 
of fossil organisms; oi* or pertaining to paleon- 
tograpliy. 

paleontography, palseontography (pa"le-on- 
tog'ra-fi), n. f= T'. polcontographic, < Or. ttw- 
Xn/(5c,' aiieieut. + w/’, being, neut. pi. bvra, be- 
ings, 4- -yfja<f>ia, < write.] Jlescriptive 

paleontology; the description of fossils or a 
treatise upon th(*rri. 

paleontolo^dc, palaeontologlc (pa-le-on-tp-loj'- 
ik), a, [;=¥. pul con! ologique ; m jxileontolog-y 
4" -ic.] Same as paleontological. 

paleontological, palaeontological (pa-le-on- 
to-loj'i-kal), a. [< puleoiiiologic 4* -f/?.] Of or 
Xi'ertainiiig to pah^outology. 

paleontologically, palaeontologically (pa-le- 
011 - to -lojT- kal -i ), adi\ In a iialeontological 
sense; from a pah^mtological point of view. 

paleontolo^st, palaBontologist (pa^'le-on-tol'- 
d-jist), n. f= F. paleontologiste ; as palconfol- 
og.y 4- -i,.sh] OiH' who is versed in paleon- 

paleontology, palaeontology (pa^le-on-tol'o- 
ji) w, [= r . paleontologie, < Gr. nahuug, an- 
cient* 4- wr, being, neut. pi. dvra, beings, 4- 
-Aoyia, < 'Afyuv, speak: 8ee-o%y.] The science 
of the former life of the globe ; the study of the 
life of formergeologic periods; that branch of bi- 
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ology which treats of fossil organisms, and es- 
pecially of fossil animals; paleozoOlogy and 
paleobotany. Also called oryctozodlogy. 
paleophytic, palasophytic (pa^lf-o-fit'ik), a. 
[< (Ir. TtaAaiog, ancient, 4- plant, 4- -ic.] 
1. Same as paleobotanical. — 2. Kelating to or 
considered from the standpoint of fossil plants : 
as, B. paleojdi y tic period. 

paleopkytological, palaeophytological (pa^lf- 

o-fi-to-loj'i-kal), a. \( paleophytolog-y -P -tc-a/.] 
Of or pertaining to paleophytology. 
paleonnij^ologist, palaBophytolo^st (pa^e-o- 
fJ-toro-ji8fc),w. [(paleoiJliijtolog-yA-48t.] One 
who is versed in the subject of pmeophytology. 

paleophytolo^, palaeophytology (pa^le-o-n- 

tol'o-ji), n, Gr. mi/jaibi,. ancient, 4- 
plant, + -Xoym, < Arytiv^ speak: see -ology. Cf. 
phytoloqy.] Same as paleobotany. 

paleomiihological, nalseomitliological (pa- 

le-dr^ni-tho-loj'i-kal), a. (.< paleornitholog-y 
•f -ic-al,] Of or pertaining to paleornithology. 

paleomithology, palaomithology (pa-le-dr- 
[< Gr. TraAaibg, ancie ‘ ^ 


ni-thord-ji), n.’ Gr. TraTuiibg, ancient, 4- E. 
ornithology.] The science of fossil birds: tlie 
department of paleontology which treats of fos- 
sil birds. 

paleotechnic, iialeoteclinic (pa^ae-o-iek'nik), 
a. [ < Gr. na'Aaidg, ancient, 4 - art : see tech- 
nic. j Pertaining to or practising primitive art. 
paleotropical, palsBOtropical (na^le-d-trop'i- 
kal), a, [< Gr. iraAaibg, ancient, + E. tropical.] 
C)f or relating to the tropical or subtropical re- 
gions of the Old World. The western paleotropical 
region is the Kthiopian, tlic middle is the Indian, and the 
eastern is the Australian. P. L. Sclater, 1868. 

paleoUB (pa'Ie-us), a. [= It. paglioso, < L. as if 
^]ialeosn.ft, ( palea, chaff: mo paU4.] Chaffy; 
like eliaff. 

Mtrawsuiid j^;«ot/«)>odieB. SirT.Broume,\\\\g^. Krr.,ii. 4. 

paleovolcanic, palseovolcanic (pa-^le-o-vol- 
kan'ik), a. [< Gr. nuAatdg, ancient, + E. vol- 
canic.] Volcanic and of a period older than the 
Tertiary. 1h>cks newer than the Cretaceous have been 
called l)y Rosenhuseh ngovolcanic. and are frequently dis- 
tinguished h> geolrtgisis as nmlern volcanic, or simply as 
mtcanic, wliJlo the ]ialeovolcanic rocks are most generally 
designated as emjiHm. 

Paleozoic, Palaeozoic (jia^'le-o-zd'ik), a. [= F. 
paleozoique, ( Gr. na'/a/og, ancient, 4- Cwt/, life.] 
In mdonging to or constituting a geologi- 
cal formation characterized by the presence of 
ancient forms of life: ajiplied to the oldest divi- 
sion of the geological series, beginning with the 
lowest stratified fossiliferous group, and extend- 
ing upward to the base of the Triassic, or to the 
tO}) of the Permian. The grand divisions of the I’ale- 
ozoii; ore, pr(»coeding upward or to groups later in age. the 
Silurian, 1>i‘vnnian,Carhonifenms, niul rermian. (See these 
words.) Of tliese the I’unnian is much the least important. 
The other divisions have been designated respectively as 
the ‘^age of mullusks," the “ age of fishes," and the “ago of 
coal or of land-plants." Tlie J'aleozoic scries may, from a 
]>aleontologica1 point of view, he properly separated into 
two great divisions, a newer and an older. The foi mer em- 
braces the Slitirian ; the latter, the Jievonian, Carbonifer- 
ous, and Permian. The older Paleozoic is distinguished 
by the great preduminauee of graptoliles, trilohites, and 
hrachiopods, and by the absence of vertebrates ; the newer 
Paleozidc, by the number and variety of theii.'iliesHnd ain- 
phihio, by the disappearance of graptoliles and trilohites, 
and by an extraoidlinu'ily (U‘veloi>ed ttora, laigely ei*yp- 
togamic in character, from which a very eoiisiderahie 
part of the coal of the glob«* lias been foiiiied. Rucks of 
I’aleozoic age we spread over wide areas. They are es- 
pecially iinpurtant in the eastern and northeastern United 
•States and in the lippcr Mississipi)! valley, in which re- 
gions they usually form the siirface-rot-k, being wavered 
only with detiltal fonnations of tl»o most recent age. 
Almost the wlioli! of the hed-roek In New York and Penn- 
sylvania is of ]*aleozoie, agt*, and hero the various groups 
of this series wesre studied out by the (ieological Surveys 
of thus j States from ixM on. 'I'o the labors of Sedgwick 
and Murchison in Wales und A^estorn Kngland, caiTied on 
at about the sainr timr with the beginnings of the New 
York and I'ennsylvani i Surveys, is due the larger share 
of the credit of diNentangling the complicated structure 
of a ngion wliere the Paleozoic racks are extensively de- 
veloped, anti it is there that the materials were obtained 
for the eHtahliNliment by Murchison of the Silurian and 
Devonian systems, which, with the Carhoniferous and Per- 
mian, form the raleozoic ejioch. 

)fl/. l^paleozoolog^ *f -ic-al.']' (H or 
porfairiiiig to paleozodlogy ; relating to fossil 
animals, without regard to fossil plants, 
paleozofilog]^ palseozoSlqgy (pa'^le-o-zo-ol'p- 
ji), n. [= F. jyal^ozoologie, ( Gr. ttg/ a/dr, an- 
cient, + an animal, 4- -Aoyia, < //jc/v, 

spoak: see -ology,] Geologic zofilogy; the de- 
])artment of paleontology which treats of zool- 
ogy, as distinguished from paleobotany; the 
study of fossil animals. It is the chief province 
of phylogeny. 

Palermtan (pa-Br'mi-tan), a. and w. [< Pa- 
lemio (see def.) 4“ +, -an,] I, a. Of or 
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pertainiuK to Palermo, a city of Sicily, or its 
inhabitants, or the province of Palermo. 

n. n. A native or an inhabitant of Palermo, 
a city and province of Sicily, 
paleron, Same asoaaZdron. 
palest, n, A Middle English form of palace. 
ralestinian (pal-es-tin'i-an), a, [< L. Palses- 
Una, Palsestine^iijcT. Tiakjcucrivri (also, in the ear- 
lier writers, rj IIaAa/<Tr/^ ^ Sipm jy Ualai- 

GTivT)^ ‘Palestinian Syria^), Palestine (prop. fern, 
(so. y//, land) of IlaAtt/OTtvof, of Palestine, as a 
noun an inhabitant of Palestine), prop, the 
country of the Philistines, as in Josephus ; ex- 
tended under the Romans to all Judaea, and 
later (in the 5th century) to Samaria, Galilee, 
and Penea: see Philiatine.^ Of or pertaining 
to Palestine, or the Holy Land, a region in 
southwestern Syria. 

palestra, palttstra (pyes'trji),?*. ,* ii\.pale.9trsp, 
palmtreB (-tre). [= P.palcstre = 8 p. Pg. It. 
palestra, < L. palistra, \ Gr. nahiiGTim, a wres- 
tliug-Bohoolj \ •Kohjainv, wrestle, < wres- 
tling ; cf. TTdAXcfv, swing, throw.] In Gr. antiq . : 
(a) A public place appropriated to exercises, 
under official direction, in wrestling and athlet- 
ics, intended especially for the benefit of ath- 
letes training to contend in the public games. 
(h) Wrestling and athletics, 
palestral (pa-les'tral), a. [< Vi^. ^alestral = 
It. palestrale; 
lestric. 
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a spade: soopaU^A 1. A thin usually oval or paJifonil (pal^i-fdrm), a. [< L. paVas^ a stake 
oblong board or tablet with a hole for the thumb (see paU\ palus), +forfna, f orm. J Resembling 
at one end, on which painter lays his pigments a palus^ or having its form : as, a paliform lobe 
when painting. — 2. Tne set of colors or pig- or process. 

nients available for one class or character of Paulia (pa-lil'i-ft), n. jr;?. [L., neut. pi. of Pa- 
work; the set of colors which a painter has on lUis, of or pertaining to Pales (see def.).] In 


us palestra + -a/.] Same as pa- 

Of the feste and pleyes paleitral 
At iny vifirilu, I preye the take Rode hede 
That al be wel. Chaucer, Troilua, v. 304. 

palestrian (pa-les'tri-an), a. [< palestra + 
-ian.] Same as pales trie. 
palestric (pa-les^trik), a. [= F. palestrique = 
Sp. pal^strico = Pg. It. palestrico, < L. palsestri- 
C'US, < Gr. 7ra^af(TTpiK6c, belonging to the pales- 
tra, < TraXaiffTpay wrestling : see palestra.'] Of 
or pertaining to the palestra or the exercise of 
wrestling; athletic. 

palestrical (pa-les'tri-kal), a. [< palestric + 
-al.] Same palestric.'* 
palet^ (pa'let), n. [< paU^ + -et.] Same as 
jmleay 1 , and in more common use by botanists. 
palet*4, w. See pallet^. 
paletot, n. A Middle English form of palate. 
palet^, n. See palette. 

paletiological, palsstlological (pa-le^ti-o-loj'- 
i-kal), a. [< paletwlog-y + -ic-al^ Of or be- 
loi^ng to paletiolo^'. ‘ Whewell, Hist. Induct. 
Sciences, xviii. 6, $ 0 . 

paletiologist, paletiolos^st (pa-le-ti-oPo-jist), 
n. [< paletiolog-y 4- -ist.] One who is versed 
in paletiology. Whewell, Hist. Induct. Sci- 
ences, xviii., Inl. 

paletiology, palsetiology (pa-le-ti-ol'O-ji), n. 
[Prop. ^palK-wtiology ; CGr. TraXaoif, ancient, + 
atria, cause, + -'^oyia, < Xiytiv, say; see ’^tlogy. 
Cf . mtiology.] That science, or mode of specula- 
tion or investigation, which explains past con- 
ditions by the law of causation, by reasoning 
from present conditions, or which endeavors to 
ascend to a past state of things by the aid of the 
evidence of the present. Whewell, Philos. In- 
duct. Sciences, I. x. 1. ^ 

paletocauet, n. [OF. : see pal lock.] In the 
fifteentn century, a coat of fence, apparently 
a brigandine or jesseraut. See those words, 
paletot (pal'e-to), n. [< F. paletot, a paletot, 
an overcoat; soo paltoch.] A loose outer gar- 
ment for a man or a woman, 
palette (pal'et), n. [AXsopaUetypalct; < F. 
tettcy a flat tool for spreading things, a saucer, u 
slab for colors, OF. also paellette, paelete = Pr. 


his palette when painting a picture: thus, in 
ceramics the under-glaze palette is much more 
limited than the over-glaze. 

It is Impossible to give Tamer's palettee, which proba- 
bly varioa very much at different times. 

P. Q. Hamerton, Graphic Arts, xxi. 

3. In metal-workingy a breastplate against which 
a person leans to furnish pressure for the 
hand-drill. — 4. In med.: (a) A light wooden 
spatula used for percus- 
sion in massage. (&) A 
light splint for the hand. 

— 6 . A small plate pro- 
tecting the ^sset of the 
armor. — 0 . In entom., a 
disk-shaped organ formed 
by three dilated tarsal 
joints which are closely 
united, it is found especially 
on the front and middle tarsi of 
the males of certain aquatic 
beetles ; the joints have cnpoles 
or suckers beneath, by which the insect clings to smooth 
surfaces. 

7. In ornith.y a parrot of the genus Prioni- 
turus : so called from the conformation of the 

tail. — 8 . In conch., boo pallet^, 10 To set the 

palette, to lay upon it the pi^enta in a certain order. 
Pairhiit. 

palette-knife (pal'et-nif), n. l. A thin, flexi- 



Palette of ri^htarm. made 
to swingf sidewise, to allow 
the lance to be laid in rest : 
15th century, 


Pom. antiq,, an annual festival held on April 
21st in honor of Pales, the tutelaiy divinity of 
shepherds. The festival was also aolemnieed as the 
natal day of Rome, which was reputed to have been found- 
ed on that day by Eomulus. The ceremonies included 
bloodless saonfle^ lustration of the people by means of 
smoke and sprinkling with water, purihoation of stablea 
with laurel-boughs and of domestic animals by causing 
them to pass through smoke produced by burning pre- 
scribed substances, and, finally, bonfires, music, and feast- 
ing. 

palillogy (pa-lil' 9 -ji), n. [Also, improp,, palil- 
ogy ; s= It. palilogia, < L. palilogia, for ^palil- 
logia, < Gr. ncthT^yla, a repetition of what has 
been said, < na7J.XXoyog, repeating {naXL)CXoyelv, 
repeat), < ndXiv, again, + Myetv, say.] In rnet., 
repetition of a word or words; especially, im- 
mediate repetition of a single word or phrase ; 
in this more restricted sense same as dtplasias- 
mus, episeuxis, or gemination. The following is 
an example ; 

The living, the living, he shall praise thee. 

Isa. xxxviii. 10. 


palimbacchiUB (paFim-ba-ki'us), n . ; p\.palim- 
bacchii (- 1 ). [L., < Gr. irahpfidKxetoc, naMppas- 

Xtiog, < nd^Xtv, back (reversed), + paKxelog, bac- 
ebius.] In anc. pros. : (a) A foot consisting of 
two long syllables followed by a short syllable 

( w). Usually called ( 6 ) Less 

,, , . j V " ^ , frequently, a foot consisting of a short syllable 

bio, ronnd-pointed blade set in a handle, used followed by two long syllables (w - _)/ Now 
by painters for mixing colors on a nalette or commonly called haechius (which see), 
on a grinding-slab, andf by druggists tor mixing palimpsest (pal'imp-sest), «. [= K. palimp- 

sulves. These knives are of various forms, ac- ^ g palimpsest = It. paUnselto, < L. 

oordi^ to the ses to which they are put .-2 palimpsestus,m., < 6 r. a palimp- 

In pnn^nff, a blade of flexible steel, about ^ost, neut. of ^a/ipfi/arog, scratched or scraped 

back (to the former condition), 
verbal adj. of rub, mb 

aid the distribution of pnnting-ink on any flat «,nJcth.] 1. A parchment or other writing- 


surface. 

palewise (pal'wiz), a. In her., same as 
(which see). 

paleyst, paleysef, n. Middle English forms of 
palace. 

palfrenier, n. Same ns palef renter. 

palfrey (pdl'fri), n. [< ME. palfrey, palcfrey, 
palefrai, palefrei, < OF. palefrei, palefreid, pale- 
froi, pale/ ray, pallefroy, palefroy, F. palejproi = 
Pr. palafrv, patqfrei s= Sp. palafren s= Pg. pala- 
frem = It. palafreno, a palfrey, = I), paard = 
MLG. pert = OHG. parafrid,j)arcvrit, parefref, 
parfrit, pherfrit, p/erfrit, MHG. pferit, pharit, 
2)ferf, G. pferd, a horse, < ML. paraveredns, pa- 
favredus, parafredm,palafredm,parefr€dus, an 
extra post-horse, < Gr. napd, beside, + ML, r 


material from which one writing has been 
erased or rubbed out to make room for another ; 
hence, the new writing or manuscript upon 
such a parchment. 

Amongst the most curious of the lltemry treasures we 
saw are u manuscript of some of St. Augustine’s works, 
written upon a pahwjmst of Cicero's *‘l)e Kepuhlica,” 
etc. QrevUle, Memoirs, May 12, 188U. 

2. Any inscribed slat, etc., particularly a mon- 
umental brass, which has been turned and en- 
graved with new insenptions and devices on 
the reverse side. 


A large number of brasses in England are palimpeegts, 
the back of an ancient brass having been eng ' ' 


more recent memorial. 


Enjcyc. 


n^yci 


Lved for the 


IV. 2m 


Sp. Pg. palcta^ < It. paletta, a flat blade, a spat 
ula, 


dus, ;^Bt-hor80, ^perhaps < L. veherc, draw, + palinal (i>al'i-nal), a. [< (>r, backward, 

rheda, rteda, reda, a traveling-carriage; prob. of ^ H\rected or moved backward, or not- 

’ .... such direction or motion: as, the palinal 

mode of mastication, in which the food is acted 
on as the lower jaw retreats ; opposed to proal. 

«.ar.,„Bu..u,.rn.ure..u.. K.V-Cope.^prtwalirml. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 132 . palmdrome (pal'in-drom), w. [= Y.pohndrome 
= Sp. palinaromo = Pg. It. palindromo, < Gr. 
naXivdpopog, running back, (. na^iv, back, + 
dpayeiv, run.] A word, verse, or sentence that 
reads the same either from left to right or from 
right to left. The English language has few 
palindromes. Examples are — Madam, Pm 
Adam ” (supposed speech of Adam to Eve) ; 
“lewd did Hive & evil I did dw'el ”(Jd/m Tay- 
lor). 

Spun out riddles, and weav'd flttle tomes 
Of logogriphes and curious palindrometi. 

B. Jmuton, An Execration upon Vulcan. 


Celtic origin,] A saddle-horse; an ordinary 
riding-horae, as distinguished from a war-horse ; 
especially, a woman’s saddle-horse. 

He yaf burse and patfreyee, and robe and arroures full 
foiro and riche. . 

By his (Kerdiiiand'sl side was his young queen, mounted 
on a milk-white palfrey, and wearing a skirt, or under- 
garment, of rich brocade. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 19. 

palfreyed (pfiPfrid), a. [< palfrey + -ed^.] Rid- 
ing on, or supplied with, a palfrey. 

Such dire achievements sings the bard, that tells 

Of paJfrey'd dames, Imld knightB, and magic spells. 

Tickell, On the Prospect of Peace. 


Pali^ (pii'le), n. and a. [Hind., Pali, etc., Pall.] 
ru.,vvu, N Xb. I. w- The sacred language of the Buddhists in 

palette, (lim. of pala, a spade, < L. pala, Ceylon and Farther India; a Prakritic dialect, 

^ ^ ' or later form of Sanskrit. . . , , . ^ 

II. a. Of or pertaining to the Pali language Pftlincwoillic (pal-in-drom ik), a. 



[< Gr. irahv- 


or alphabet, 
pali*^, n. ITural of palm. 
palier-gUssant (F. pron. pa-lift'gle-son'), n. 
[F. palier glissant : palter, the landing of a stair- 
case; glissant, slippery, ppr. of glisser, slip: sec 
glissant.] In mach., same as water-bearing, 
palifleation 


(Tpo^/fcdc, recurring (of the tide), < rraXivdpoyoc, 
running back : see palindrome.] Pertaining u > 
or of the nature or a palindrome ; that foniiN 
or constitutes a palindrome; that reads the 
same either forward or backward: as, paJin- 
dromic verses. 

[< pah 


(pain-fi-ka'Bhoii), n. [Forki'erly paUndroi^cal (pal-in-drom'i-kal), a. 
also pallifimtwn; < P. pafificatim, < palifier, t'ldrome + ^?.] Same as jiaimrfromw, 
strengthen soil by stakes, =z\t. palificare, make P^liXldroniiffb (pal in-dro-mist), n. [< palnh 
a foundation of stakes or piles, stake, < ML. + -*.s*f.] A writer or inventor of palm 


Varioub forms of r.iletteb (dcf. x). 


*paUficarc (in palilicatio(n-)] a series of stakes 
at a mill-dam), < L. palm, stake (see pale^), + 
facere, make (see -fyf Cf. palafitte.] The act 
or method of ronderuig ground firm by driving 
piles er posts into it. 

Among which notes I haue said nothing of pallification 
or«pyling of the ground-plot commanded by Vitruvius. 

Sir H. WatUm, Rellquite, p. 19. 


dromes. 

paling (pa'ling), n. [< ME. palynge; verbal n. 
of palc^, V.] 1. Pales or stakes collectively. 

— 2 . A fence formed by connecting pointed 
vertical stakes by horizontal rails above aiul 
below; a picket fence; hence, in general, that 
which incloses or fences in ; in the plural, pale!:? 
collectively as forming a fence. 


The perk wu etill the boundary on one aide, and 

■he aoon paaaed one of the gates into themunds. 

Jom Auiten, Pride and Prejudice, xxxv. 
The moss-grown of the park. 

W, ff, Ainmv^, Eookwood, lii. 1. 

8t. Stripes on cloth resembling pales. — 4f. 
The putting of the stripes called pales on cloth. 

w^yn^or Widynge, and’sembliable waate*of cloth^in 
yaiiitee. Chmumr, Parson’s Tale. 

paling-board (na^liz^-bdrd), n. An outside part 
of a tree sawea off in squaring the log to lit it 
to be sawed into deals. 

palUlgeneBia (pal^^in-je-ne'si-ft), n, [ML. : see 
palingenesy,'] Same as palingenesis. 

The restoration of Herodotus to his place In literature, 
his Palin^nena, has been no caprice. 

DeQuineey, Herodotus. 

palingenesis (pal-in-fen'e-sis), n. [NL., < Or. 
ndh^Vy again, + yheaigy production. Cf.pa/ia- 
gene»y.\ 1. A new or second birth or produc- 
tion; the state of being bom again; regenera- 
tion. 

Out of the ruined lodge and forgotten mansion, bowers 
that are trodden under foot, and pleasure-houses that arc 
dust, the poet calls up n palir^enegis. l)e (^ineey. 

New Institutions spring up, upon which tliought acts, 
and in and through which it even draws nearer to a Huai 
unity, a rehabilitation, n palin^erngis. 

JSncyc. Brit, HI. 286. 

2. In mod. hiol., hereditarjr evolution, as dis- 
tinguished from kenogenesis or vitiatc^d evolu- 
tion ; ontogenesis true to heredity, not modi- 
fied by adaptation; the ** breeding true ” of an 
individual organism with reference to its pedi- 
gree; the development of the individual ac- 
cording to the character of its lincagti. S<*e 
hiogeny. Sometimes e.Qlled palingeny. 

To the original, simple descent he [Haeckel] applies 
the term peUingenms; to the inoditled and later growth, 
cmnogeucsis. E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 126. 

Sf. The supposed production of animals either 
from a pre^ixistent living organism, on which 
they are parasites, or from putrescent ani- 
mal matter. Bramle and Cox. — 4. In 
metaboly or metamorphosis; the entire trans- 
formation of an insect, or transition from one 
state to another, in each of which tho insect 
has a different form. 

palingenesy (pal-in-jen'e-si), n. [= F. pnlin- 
gdnesie = 8p. It. pallngencsia, < ML. palingc^ 
nesia, < Gr. 'irahyyf'veaiay new birth, s Trdhv, 
again, + yheaig, birth : see genesis.'] Same as 
palingenesis. 

paliXLgenetic (pal^in-je-net^ik), a. [< paHn^ 
gmesisy after genetic.] Of or pertaining to palin- 
genesis.— Paitngenetlc process, see the quotation. 

The term palingenetic vroctm (or reproduction of the his- 
tory of the germ) is applied to all such phenomena in the 
history of the germ as are exactly reproduced, in con- 
sequence of cuiiservative heredity, in each succeeding 
generation, and which, therefore, enable us to directly in- 
fer the corresponding prooeeses in the tribal history of 
the developed ancestors. 

Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trails.), 1. 10. 

palingenetically (pal'^in-je-uet'i-kal-i), adv. 
In a palingenetic manner; by palingenesis. 
Haeckel. 

palingeny (pal'in-je-ni), n. [< Gr. 7r<iA«’, again, 
+ -yFveiay < -yev^Cj producing; see -geny.] Same 
nn nalingenesis, 2. 

paling-man (pa'ling-man), w. One born within 
that part of Ireland called the English pale, 
palinode (pal'i-nod), n. [Formerly also pali- 
nody, < F. palinodie = 8p. Pg. It. palinodiay < 
LL. palinoditty < Gr. 7raXtv(f)dia, a recantation, < 
ndhvy again, + (In)//, song: see ode^.] 1 . A jiotd- 
ical recantation, or declaration contrary to a 
fonner one ; a poom in which a poet retracts 
tho invectives contained in a former satire; 
hence, a recantation in general.— 2. Speciii- 
cally, in Hcots laWy a solemn recantation de- 
manded in addition to damages in actions for 
defamation. 

palinodia (pal-i-no'di-a), n. [LL.; see pali- 
node,] Same as palinode. 

Orpheus is made to sing a palinodia, or recantation, for 
Ilia former error and polytheism. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 

palinodiali (pal-i-no'di-al), a, [< palinode + 
-ial.] Relating to or of the nature of a palinode, 
palinodie (pal-i-nod'ik), a. [< Gr. naA{v(f)6iK(M:y 
\ Trahvy again, + <lir^y song.] In anc. pros., con- 
sisting of four systems, of which th€‘ first and 
lourth are metrically equivalent and the sec- 
ond and third are also metrical equivaltuits ; 
inserting between a strophe and its antistrophe 
a st^phe and antistrophe of metrically diffor- 
ent form (scheme: ahh'a')] pertaining to or 
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characteristic of such an arrangement: as, a 
palinodie pericope ; the palinodie form of com- 
position. See epodicy mesodiCy periodicity pro- 
odic. 

palinodical (pal-i-nod'i-kal), a. [< palinode + 
-ic-al.] Same as palinodial. 

Say’st thou so, my pcUinodieal rhymster? 

Dekker, Hatiromaatix. 

palinodist (paPi-no-dist ), w. [< palinode + -ist.] 
A writer of palinodes. 

palinodyf (I>al'i-n6-di), w. Same nfi palinode. 

PalinUXidA (pal-i-nu'ri-de), n.pl. [NL., < Pali- 
nurus + -idee,] A family of loricate macrurous 
decapod crustaceans, typified by the genus Par- 
linurns. They are of cylindrical form ; the feet are 
monodaotyl, not ending in pincers; there is no basal an- 
tennal scale ; the first abdominal segment is unappen- 
daged ; and tho trichobmnehial podobranchis are divided 
into branchial and epipoditic portions. The Palinuridie 
inhabit tropical and temperate seas, and in common with 
SeyllaridiBiisivet a peculiar mode of development, the lar- 
vae being at one stage known as glaee-crahH, having no re- 
semblance to the adults, and formerly referred to a special 
1 called PhylloeomaUt. They 


supposed group or crustaceans ^ 

are sometimes called thorny lobetere. See cuts under ghm- 
crab and Palinunut. 

palinuroid (pal-i-nu'roid), a. [< Palinurus + 
-aid.] Resembling the genus Palinurus; of or 
pertaining to the Palinuridsr or PaMnuroidea. 

Paliniuoidea (pa.p-'i-im-roi Me-ii ),n. pi. f NL. , 
< Palinurus + -oidea.] A group of palinuroid 
crustaceans. Haan. 

Palinurus (ml-i-nu'ms), n. [NL., < L. Palinu- 
rusy in the A5neid, the steersman of the vessel of 
A5neas.] 1, [Z. c.] An instrument for deter- 
mining the error of a ship^s compass by the 
bearing of celestial objects. — 2. The typical 
and only living genus of Palinuridie. }\ rul- 



Spiiiy I «ilislci Paltnuru vi* IjZtiris'). 

garis is known as the sjany JobstcTy rock-loh- 
stery or sea -crair fish, it is cominon on the coast of 
Great Britain, and la brought in large numbers to tho 
1x)iidon markets. The antenna* arc greatly developed, 
and the carapace ia spiny and tuberculate. 

3. A genus of stroujat.<*oid fishes : same as Li- 
nts. 

Pali plague. See jdague. 
palisade (pal-i-srid')» n. [Formerly ulBO pali- 
sadoy paJisadoe (aft<*r S].. Fg.); = i). palissade 
= G, palisade, palhsade = 8w. palissad = Dan. 
palissadcy < F. paltssade (= Sp. palicada = Pg. 
palicada = M. pahz::afa : ML. palissaUiy pali- 
zaia)y a palisade, < paltsser, inclose with pales : 
see palise,] 1. A fence made of strong pales 
or stakes sid firmly in the ground, forming an 
inclosurc, or use<l as a defense, in fortification it 
is often placed vertically at the foot of the counterscarp, 
or preseiitoil at an angle at tlie foot of a parajiet. 

S(unc help to sink new trenches, others aid 
To ram the or raise tho po/wadc. 

Dryden, .^neid, xi. 

2. A stake, of whi<di two or more were in for- 
mer times carrii'il by dragoons, intendcil to b(» 
planted in the ground for defense. They were a\ 
feet long, with forki'<l iron heads. In the seventeenth 
century an attempt was inside to combine a rest for the 
musket with the jadiHadi-. Alsu called mvine-featlier and 
Swedinli feather. , , . « ^ 

3t. A wire sustaining the hair; a feature ot the 
head-dress of tin* closi* of the seventoeiith oen- 

t,ui*y. 4. pi. \rap.] A i>recipico of trap-rock 

on tiie west(‘rn bank of the Hudson rivi^r, ex- 


teiidino’ from t'ort Lee northward about fifteen 
miles. ^Its heiglit is from 200 to fiOO fe(*t. Tlie 
name is also iisml in various other localities for 
formations i*f u similar character, 
palisade (pal-i-sad'), r. f.; pret. and pp. pali- 
saded. ppr. palisading. [= F. palissader; froru 


pall 

the noun.] To surround, inclose, or fortify 
with a palisade or palisades, 
palisade-cell (pal-i-sad'sel), n. In hot., one of 
the cells composing palisade-tissue, 
palisade-pareuchyma (pal - i - sad'pa - reng' ki - 
ma), w. &B palisade-tissue. 

paUsade-tiSBUe (pal-l-sad'tish^O), n. In bot.y 
the green parenchymatous mesophyl next the 
upper surface of a bifacial leaf, consisting of 
cells elongated in a direction at right anglea 
to the epid(Tmis. Nature, XLI. 407. See cut 
under cellular. 

palisade-worm (pal-i-sHd'werm), n. A kind of 
strongle which infests horses, Sirongylus arma- 
tus; also, any roundwonn or nematoid of large 
size, as Eustrongylus gigas, whicli grows to bo 
over throe feet long. 

palisado (pal-i-sa'do). n. and r. Same as pali-- 
sade. [Obsolescent.] 

They protected this trench by jyalimdorft, fortified by 
fifteen castlos, at regular diatanccR. 

Jrving, Granada, p. 468. 

They found one English palisadoed and thatched house 
— a little way from the Charles River side. 

K Everett, Orations and Speeches, 1. 22r>. 

palisander (pal-i-san'dOr), n. [Also palixnn- 
devi < P. paiissandre, palixandre, violet ebony; 
from a native name in Guiana.] A name of 
rosewood and the similar violet-w ood and jaca- 
randa-wood. See Jacaranda and rosewood. 
paliset, n. [ME. palyce, < OF. palisse, paliccy 
pallisscy < ML. paliUum, a pale, paling, < L. 
pains, a jiale ; see pale^. lienee palise, v., and 
palisade.] A paling; palisade. 

Paly re or pale of closyng, palus. Prompt. Pare., p. 379. 
paliset, r. t. [ME. palyseuy < OF. palisser, paJlis- 
ser, pallielery inclose with palc's, guard with 
pales, < palissCy a ^>aling : BeejmUsOy n.] To in- 
close or fortify with pales; palisade. 

That stoone la vndyr an awter 
Palyttyd with Iren and atele ; 

That la for drede of atelynge, 

That no man ahouldc hit A-way bryng. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall)^ p, 122. 

palish (pa'lisli), a. [< palest -f Some- 

what pale or wan : as, a palish blue. 

In tho good old timea of duels . . . there lived, in the 
portion of thia houac partly overhanging the archway, a 
palish handaome woman. 

(J. IF. Cable, Old Creole Daya, p. 26. 

palissde (pal-i-8a')» d. (.< OP. palissdy pp, of 
palisser, inclose with pales; 
soe;>r/7«>e.] In//er. : (a) Same 
as pily paly. See pily. (b) 

Broken hit o battlemeiitswhicb 
arc' pointed both upward and 
downward. 

Palissy ware. See warr^. 
PalilirUB(pal-i-u'rus), n. [Nfj. 

(de .lussieu, 1789), < L. paliu- 
rns, < Gr. mMwgo^, a tliorny 
slirub, (fiirist’s-thorii.] A genus of shrubs of the 
order Uhamnespy the buckthorn family, and the 
tribe' ZizypheWy characterized by the dry hemi- 
spherical fruit, expanded above into nn orbicu- 
lar wing. There arc two aneriea, one of tlir Meditcrra- 
noan region, the other of aoutheni Chlnu. Tiiey arc thorny 
erect or proatnite^hruha, ticaring three-nerved alternate 
ovate or heart shaped leavea in tworanka, and sinnll fiow- 
ers clustered in the axils. They are ornuiiiental as shrub- 
bery, and may be used as licdgc'plants. P. australis {P. 
acvlrntuH) is one of the (dn’ist’s-thorns (sharing the name 
with ZizyvhuH SjAim-Christi). See (Jhrist'n-thurn. 

palixander (pal-ik-sau'dcr), n. Same as pali- 
sander. 

palket, n. A Middle English fonn of poke'l. 
palkee (pal'ke), n. [Also }atlki ; < Hind, pdlkt, 
a palanquin : see palamiuin.] In India, a word 
in common use among all classes for jmlankeen. 
palkee-gharee (pal'kc-gar'e), n. [< llind. pdlkiy 
a palanquin, + gdri, a cart, carriage.] In In- 
dia, a liack enn’iage'drawn by one or two ponies, 
])lying for Inn* in the larger towns, 
pall ^ (pal ), n. [ Early mod. E. a Iso paul; < ME, 
pal, palle, pel, pelle, palle,<, AS. pspUrszOY. palle, 
pale, pade, panle, poele, poile, paeslc, etc., F. 
pftele = T*r. pain, pali == Sp. palio = Pg. It. 
pallia, ninntle, shroud, < L. pnlla, a robe, man- 
tle, ciirtnin; ef. Jj. pallium, pall, a c()vorl<‘t, a 
((ircek) robe or mantle: Hve pallium.] 1. An 
(Hit er garment; a cloak; a mantle. 

His I Uerculca’Bl Lyona skin eliaung’d to a pall of gold. 

Sprimr, F, q., V, v. 24. 

“What will you leave to your mother dear?” . . . 

“My velvet /jad and silken gear.” 

Tlte Crud Brother (Child’s Ballads, II. 21S0). 
Sjiecifteally— (a) A robe put on a king at his coronation. 

After this he [tlie archbfshopj put upon him IRlchard 
II. Ian upper Vesture, ndled a Pidl. saying, Aeeipe i’al- 
lliiin. Baker, Glironledes, p. 18(». 
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(P) Same ae paUium, 2 (ft). 

This palle ie an induement that enery archebreahop mast 
hauo, and is nat in full auctoritie of an archebyashop tyll 
he hane rocyued h'w palle (of the PopeJ, and ia a thynge of 
whyte lyke to the bredcth of a stole. 

Fabf/an, Chn>n., I. ccxxi. 

By the beginnlTig, however, of the ninth century, the 
peUl, though it still kept its olden shape of along stole, 
began to be put ofi in a way sliglitly dinerent from its drst 
fashion ; for, instead of both ends falling at the side from 
the left shoulder, they fell down the middle, one in front, 
from the chest to the feet, the other just as low behind on 
the back. Mock, Church of our Ji’athers, ii. 

2, Fine cloth, such as was used for the robns 
of noblos. Also called cloth of j)aU. 

He took off his purple and his girdle otpcM. 

Holy Rood (B. E. T S.), P- 102. 

His robe was nolther grene na gray, 

Bot alle yt was of riche palle. 

AU Y yod on ay Moutiday ((Child’s Ballads, I. 578). 
He gave her gold and purple pall to weare. 

Speneer, K. Q., 1. vll. Ifi. 

8. A curtain or coverinf?. 

The grassy pall whii-h hides 
The Sage of Monticello. 

Whittier, flandolph of Roanoke. 

Bpeciflcally -• (a) A cloth or covering thrown over a coffin, 
bier, tomb, etc. : as, a funeral jioll. At the present time 
this is black, purple, or white ; It is sometimes enriched 
with embroidery or with heraldic devices. 

An l^rn of (fold was bnmght. 

Wrapt in soft Purple Palls, and richly wrought, 

In which the Sacred Ashes were interr’d. 

Congreve, Iliad. 

And thou fDeath) art terrible— the tear, 

The groan, the knell, the jiall, the bier, 

And all wc know, or dream, or fear 
(ff agony, are thine. 

IlaUeck, Marco Bozzaris. 

Among the things given to Durham cathedral at the 
death of Bishop Bury, there was u green paU, shot with 
gold, for covering that prelate’s tomb. (W ills, etc., of the 
Northern (Viuntics, p. 2ri.) 

Moek, (murch of our Fathei‘£^ III. I. 03, note. 

Witiiin are three tombs, all covered with magnificent 
ytalls embroidered in gold with verses from the Koran. 

Macaulay, in Trevelyan, 1. 826. 

(6) A canopy. 

Therls no prince preuyd vn<liri>aWc, 

But t ume luostc inyghty of all ; 

Nor no kyng but ho schall come to my call, 

Nor gnuuo tliat dare greue me for golde. 

York Plays, p. 30S. 

Four Knights of the Garter . . . holding over Her Ma- 
jesty a rich jtaU of silk and cloth of gold. 

/Vrst Year of a Silken Reign, p. 2.01. 
(c) An altar-cloth. (1) A linen altar-cloth ; especially, a 
corporal. [ Archaic. 1 (2) A linen cloth used to c(»ver the 
chalice ; a chalice-pall This is now the usual meaning of 
pall as a piece of altar-linen. Formerly one corner of the 
corporal covered tlie chalice ; too use of a separate pall, 
however, is as old as the twelfth century. The pall is now 
a small square piece of cardboard faced on both sides with 
linen or lawn. In carrying the holy vessels to and from 
the altar, the pall, covered with the veil, supports the 
burse, and itself rusts on the paten imd the paten on the 
chalice. (.8) A covering of silk or other material for the 
front of an altar; u frontal. [Archaic. J 

Ills Mat*® attended by 3 Bishops went up to the altar, 
and he off er’d a pall and a pound of gold. 

Evelyn, Diary, April 23, 1661, 

The cusUnn whs among the Anglo-Saxons to have, dur- 
ing the holy Sacrifice, the altar-stone itself overspreail with 
a purple pidl, made almost always out of rich silk and elab- 
orately embroidered. Rock, (’liurch of our Fathers, i. 263. 

4. Fipnrativoly, i^loom : in allusion to tbo funo- 
rnl pall. — 5. In her., tln^ Hugf^ostion of an epis- 
copal pall; a Y-shapod form, 
snid to b(? composed of half a 
saltier and lialf a pale, and 
therefore in width one fifth of 
the height of the escntcdieon : 
it is sometimes, though rai’ely, 
I’epreaented reversed, and is 
always charged with crosses 
patte fitch<^ to express its ec- 
clesiastical origin. Also pairle. 

Per pall, in her., divided in the 
direction of the line of the bearing 
called the pall — that is, in the direc- 
tion of the lines of a capital V — and therefore into three 
parts, of three different tinctures : said of the field, 
pall^ IP^D? «.] To cover with or 

as wit li a pall ; cover or invest ; shroud. [Rare.] 

Pome, thick night. 

Ami jndl thee in the dunnest smoke of hell. 

Shak., Macbeth, 1. 6. 52. 

Methoughtl saw the Ilolytirail, 

All jmlVd in crimsdii samite. Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

pall^ (piti), [< ME. pallni, by aphercsis for 
appaHvn, (tpallrUf appal : see appal. In part 
perhaps < W. p<i////,fail, cchhc, neglect; ct.pallf 
failure.] I. intrant. To become vapid, as wine 
or ale; lose taste, life, or spirit; become in- 
sipid; hence, to become distasteful, wearisome, 
etc. 

Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 

Fades In the eye and paUs upon the sense. 

Addison, Cato. i. 4. 



A7urf, a p.ill .irgcnt, 
or, i-haryt-ii 
with four crossch puttc 
fitchc sal lit . 


Thy pleaiurei itay not till they paU, 

Aud all thy pains are quickly past. 

Bryant, Lapse of Time. 

The longer I stayed debating, the more would the en- 
terprise pall upon me. 

R. D. JUackmore, Loma Doone, xxxviL 

II. tram. 1. To make vapid or insipid. 

With a spoonful ot pall'd wine pour’d in their water. 

Massinger, The Picture, v. 1. 

Reason and reflection . . . blunt the edge of his keenest 
desires, and pall all his enjoyments. Bp. AUerbury. 

Rot pall the Draught 

With nauseous Grief. Prior, Henry aud Emma. 
2. To make spiritless; dispirit; dei>resH; weak- 
en; impair. 

It dulleth wits, raiiukleth flesh, and palleth ofte fresh 
bloods. Rabees Rook (K. £. T. 8.), p. 88. 

I’ll never follow thy pall’d fortunes more. 

Shak., A. and C., ii. 7. 88. 

Base, barbarous man, the more wo raise our love. 

The more wo pall and kill and cool his ardour. 

Dryden, Spanish Friar, v. 1. 

pall^ (pAl), n. [< palVi, r.] Nausea or nausea- 
tion. 

The palls or nauseatings ... are of the worst and most 
hateful kind of sensation. Shaftesbury, Infpiiry, II. iL § 2. 

pallet, r. t. [ME. pallcn; cf. OF. paler, chase.] 
To knock ; knock down ; beat ; thrust. 

And with the ferste plaunke ich palle hym dounc. 

JHers Plowman (G), xix. 34. 

Thai niellit with the inlrmydons, that maistuiies were, 

J*ut horn doun prestly, pallii lioiii thiirgh. 

Destruction of Troy {Vu E. T. 8.), 1. 11132. 

pall^, n. See pawl. 

palP (pal)t Hind, pal, a 

small tent, also a sail, a dam, 
dike, < Skt. protect.] In 

India, a small tent made by 
stretching canvas or cotton 
stuff over a ridge-pole support- 
ed on uprights. 
palP, n. HeepaV^. 

palla (pal'ji), pi. pallte (-e). 

(L., a mantle: see paU^.'] 1. 

In lioni. ay tig., a full outer robe 
or wrap, akin to the Greek hima- 
tion, worn out of doors by wo- 
men. — 2. Ecchs., an alfcar-eloth; 
a i)ie<‘e of altar-linen [palla al^- 
laris); especially, a corporal 
{palla corporalis, palla domini- 
ca), or a clialice-pall. 

palladia, Plural of palladium. 

Palladian^ (pa-la'di-an), a. [< 

Pallas {Pallad-), Pallas (see Pal- 
las), + -ian.'\ Of or pertaining 
to the goddess Pallas or her at- 
lrihut(‘s ; })ertainiug to wisdom, 
kriowhulge, or study. 

All his midnight watchings, and cxpcncc of Pidladian 
oyl. Milton, Arcopagitlcii, p. 31. 

Palladia!!*^ (pa-la'di-an), a. [< Palladio (see 
(.h'f.) 4* -a/I.] Of or pertaining to or introduced 
by Andrea I*alladio (1518-80), an Italian archi- 
tect of the Renaissance. 

The house is not Gothic, but of that botweenity thatin- 
terveiiud when Gothic docliiied and Palladianw&n creep- 
ing In. Walpole, I,etters, II. 174. 

Falladian architecture, a type of Italian architceturo 
founded by Balladio upon his eonceptiun of the Roman 
antiipie as interpreted by Vitruvius, and up<)n the study 




Ulys^e*. I'arrying off the Palladium of 
Troy.*- Prom a Greek vase of Hicron. 
(prom *‘Monunicnti dell' lubtitutu.") 


Roman Matron 
wearinc: tlie KilKt 
( i' roiti <1 bta tuc fou iid 
at ilcrcul.inLimi.) 



of the ColoMeum. baths, triumphal arches, and other aeou- 
lar bnildlnga of the Romans. It has been applied more 
frequently to palaces and civic buildings than to churches. 
In the Palladian style the Roman orders are employed 
rather as a decorative feature than as a constructive ele- 
ment, and applied without regard to classic precedent. 

Palladianism (pa-la'di-an-izm), n. [< Palla^ 
diaw2 + -ism.’] The system, style, taste, or 
method in architecture of Andrea Palladio aud 
his followers. 

palladiont, W. [NL., < Gr. HaTJAStov: see pal- 
ladium.^ Same as palladium. ChaucAsr. 

palladium (pa-la'di-um), n. ; pi. palladia (-ji). 
[= F. palladium = Sp. paladion {paUidio, the 
metal) = Pg. It. 
palladioAE. Pah 
ladium,\OT. IlaX- 
Iddiop, a statue of 
Pallas (see def.), 

< naAXdf (IlaX- 
XaJ-), Pallas (Mi- 
nerva): see Pah 
las. In dcf. 3, 
recent, directly < 

Gr. TLaX’^nq, Pal- 
las.] 1. A statue 
or image of the 
goddess Pallas ; 
especially, in art 
and legend, a xo- 
anon image. On 
the preservation 
of such an image, 
according to the 
legend, depended 
the safety of 
Troy. Hence — 

2. Anything believed or reputed to afford ef- 
fectual defense, protection, aud safety: as, trial 
by jury is the j/aZ/ar/i/iw of our civil rights. 

Part of the (’msse, in which he thought such Vertue to 
reside as would prove a kind of Palladiimt to save the 
(^itic where ever it remain’d, he caus'd to be laid up in a 
l*illar of Porphyrie by his Statue. 

Milton, Reformation in F.ng., i. 

It turns the 2 sdladium of libeiiy into an engine of party. 

D. Webster, iSpucchos, Oct. 12, 1832. 

3. Chemical symbol, Pd; atomic weight, 106.5. 
One of the vim metals associati'd with platinum. 
It was separated from native jdatinum by Wollaston in 
1803, and named after the planet Pallas, which had Just 
before that time been discovered )»y Olbers. Palladluni 
is dimorphous. It occurs in Brazil native, in minute oe- 
tahedral crystals ; and on the Harz it has been found In 
small hexagonal plates. It is, however, a decidedly i*are 
substance, and the chief supply comes from the working 
over of the idatlniferous residues of various mints. It re- 
semldcB platinum in appearance, but is harder ; itssxiociflc 
gravity is 11.4. It fuses more readily than platinum or 
any other of the so-called platinum metals, melting, as is 
stated by some authorities, about as easily as wrought- iron. 
It is both ductile and malleable, and would be a very use- 
ful metal if it wore not so scarce as to be expensive and 
irregularly attainable. The graduated surfaces of some 
astronomical instruments have been made of palladium, a 
use for which this metal is admirably adapted on account 
of its color and its nnalterahility in the nir. Alloyed with 
silver, it has been employed by dentists as u substitute 
for gold.— Palladilim-gOld. Hee porpeziie. 

palladiumize (pa-la'di-um-iz), r. t. ; pret. aiul 
pp. palladiumizvd, ppv.palladiuniizing. [ < palla- 
dium + -i>c.] To cover or coat with palladium. 
Art Journal, 

palls^ n. Plural of pa//a. 

pallan CpaFU), 71. [African.] An African ante- 
lope, JEpyceros melampus. it inlmbita southern and 
western Africa, stands about three feet high at the withers, 



Palladian Architecture. — I'eatro Oliiupico, Vicenza, Italy. 


X’allah (yE/yceros meiamfutH. 

and is of a dark-reddish color above, dull-yellowish on the 
sides, and white beneath. There are no false hoofs, anu 





paUah 

only tlie male hai homa. Theae ore about twenty inohea 
long, annulated. and the two together oompoae a lyrate 
ft^re. Alao called impaUaf ana by the Duteh colonlsta 
roodebok (red buck). 

pallandref. n. Same as palendar, 

Pallas (pal'as). n, [L., < Gr. Pallas : 

see def.j 1‘! Athen^ the goddess of wisdom 
and war among the Greeks, identified by the 
Komans with Minerva. See A them and Mi- 
nerva. — 2, One of the planetoids revolving be- 
tween the orbits of Mars and .Jupiter: discov- 
ered (the second in the order of time) by Gibers, 
at Bremen, in 1802. On account of its minutenesB, 
and the nebulous appearance by which it is suiTounded, 
no certain conclusion can bo arrived at respecting its 
magnitude. Its diameter lias been estimated at 172 milos^ 
ana its period of revolution is 4.01 years. Its light under- 
goes considerable variation, and its motion in Its orbit is 
greatly disturbed by the powerful attraction of Jupiter. 
Pallas iron. A meteorite brought from Siberia 
by Pallas (see palltfsifc) iu 1772. The larger part 
(about 1,200 pounds) is preserved at Ht. J'etersbiirg, but 
fragments have l»een widely distributed iu ditterent mu- 
seums. It consists of native iron with embedded grains 
or ciystals of yellow olivin (chrysolite). 8imilur meteor- 
ites found elsewhere (at Atacama, Kittersgrim in .Saxony, 
etc.) have been called 

pallasite (pal'as-it), w. [< Peter S. Pallaa, the 
name of the discoverer, + See Pallns 

iron and meteorite, 

pall-bearer (pfl.l'bar"6r), n. One who with 
othorH attends the coffin at a funeral: so called 
from th(‘ old custom of holding the eornersand 
eflges of the pall as the coffin was caiTiod, whe- 
ther ou a vehicle or by men. 
palle (parie), n.pl, [It., pi. of paUu^ ball: see 
The balls fonning the cognizance of the 
family of the Medici, six of them (five rod and 
one white with a bearing upon it ) being charged 
u])on the shield, which frequently occurs in 
Florentine and other Italian works of art. The 
balls have reference to a game similar to *teu- 
iiis. 

pallekar (pal-e-kar'), n. [Also writtem palle- 
haroy pallikarcy ‘)HiUkarv, pallicarey palieary etc. ; 
< NGr. miA'himfiiov, 7rayCyl///crt/i/, a brave man, 
champion, < MGr. naXktKdfuoVf a lad,- youth, < 
( rra^XaA-), 7ra?i/l7/^' ( iraX/, ;//»-), a yout h.] 1 . 
One of a bo<ly of Greek or Alliaiiian soldiers 
who were iu the pay of the Turkish gov(*rn- 
ment, or maintained themselves by robbery. — 
2. One of a body of irregular troops or of guer- 
rillas in Greece at the time of the war of ind(‘- 
p(‘ii<lence against Turkey. 

.Suiiie of the palicari. ran towards ns and were going 
seize us, when the captain came forward and in a civil 
tone said, “ Oh, there you arts ! “ 

Jl. Curztm, Monast. in the Levant, p. 230. 

pallescence (pa-les'eus), n. [< paUesccn(t) + 
-re.] Paleness or pallor; general whiiishness ; 
a pale coloration. 

pailescent (pa-les'ent), a. [< L. j)alleseen{t-)s, 
ppr. of pallencerc, grow pale, < pallere, b(^ pale : 
sec pale^.Ji Growing or becoming pale ; inclin- 
ing to paleness or pallor; somewhat pallid or 
pale; wan. 

palletl (pal'et), n. [< ME. pnillcty pnliety < F. 
paillety a heap of straw, dim. of paiUcy straw, < 
Jj. paleaj chaff: see pale^.'] A mattress, couch, 
or bed, especially one of straw. 

On apailet, al that glade iiyght. 

By Trollus lie luy. Chaiicer, Troilus, ill. 229. 

Upon uneasy palleU stretching thee. 

Hhak.y 2 lien. IV,, iii. 1. 10. 

Ho slept on a miserahlei>a/frf like that used by the monks 
of his fraternity. Prencott, Ford, and Isa., li. fi. 

pallet*-^ (pal'et), ft. [A more E. spelling of pa- 
lette, q. V.] 1 . An oval or round wooden iiistru- 

mont used by potters, crncibIe-mak<'rH, ole., 
for forming, beating, and rounding tlu'ir wares. 
— 2. In gildtuffy an instrument used to take 
up tlu^ gold-l(»aves from the pillow, and to ap- 
ply and extend them. — 3, In hookhimlhfg : (a) 
A shallow box of brass, fitted with an end- and 
sido-scrow and handle, in which are fastone<l 
the typos selected for lettering the backs of 
books, (b) A brass plate engraved witb the 
letters to be used for the back of a book, and 
fitted with a handle : used by book-gild<u‘s. — 
In paintinf/y same as paU ite , — 5. lii organ- 
ouilding^ a hinged wooden valve intended to 
admit or to release the compressed air; es- 
pecially, a valve operated by a <ligital of a 
keyboard, by which the air is admitted to a 
poovo or channel over which stand the pipes 
belonging to that digital ; also, a valve (waste- 
pallet) which allows the surplus air to escape 
^'hen the storage-bellows is too full. Also 
called valve-pallet. See cut under orgatA, — 6. 
A board on which green bricks are carried to 
267 



Pallet, 7. 
a «itul f> are the 
pallets of an aii> 
cluir'esi .ipeiiient 
whii h nsnllates 
on the pivot r. 
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the hack or to the drying-place. — 7. A lip or pro- 
jection on the point of a pawl engaging the teeth 
of a wheel, as the pallet on a x>un- 
dulum or on the arbor of a balauce- 
wheel iu a clock or watch, or, in 
some forms of feed-motions, for 
transforming a reciprocating mo- 
tion into a rotary motion, or the 
reverse. It is always usetl with 
the escapement of a clock or 
watch, whatever its shape. See 
aatliering- pallet,^ S. A ballast- 
locker, formerly built in tlu^ hold 
of a ship. — 9. One of the <li8ks on 
the chain of a chain-punqi. — 10. In coneh,, one 
of the accessory valves of a mollusk, as of a pid- 
dock or teredo. See cut under accessory, 
pallet^ (lial'et), v, [< ME. pallettcy palet, a head- 
piece, the head, < iW, palely a headpiece, a cap 
of fence, the head, also, in fencing, a stick, ba- 
ton: cf. palettCy f., a stick, dim. of paly a stake, 
stick: see pale^,'] If. A headpiece, or ca)) of 
fence, of leather, or of leather and metal. 

Thel had non other signe m schewe the lawc 
But a preuy palletU* ht-r paiiiies to kepe, 

To hille here lewde heetl in stede of an houc. 

liu'hurd the lledelesH, lii. 325. 

2t. The crown of the head; the skull ; the head. 

Than Elynour sayd, \'c; cnllettes, 

I shall breake your 

Skelton, Elynour Kummyng, 1. 348. 

3. In her,y a diminutive of the juilo, of which it 
is only one half the brea<lth. Heo ]}ale^y .5. 
pallet-arbor (pal'et-iir'''hqr), V, In watch- and 
ehwk-mal'iugy an arbor hearing a imllet. 

In all clocks of this kind the jmllet-arhftnt are set in small 
cocks. Sir E. Beckett, ('locks and Watches, p. 185. 

pallet-box (pal'et-boks), a. In organ-huilding, 
tlu^ box or chest in which un* placed the pal- 
lets b(‘longing to oin- of the keyboards. It 
fonns a juirt of the wind-chest. See cut under 
orgatA, 

pailet-eye (pal'ot-i), u, in orgao-huUdingy an 
eye or loop of metal in the movable end of a 
pallet, to which the W'ire al t he end of the track(»r 
IS attached. 

palleting (pal'et-ing), a. AVn/f., a light plat- 
form in the bottom of powder-magazines to 
preserv’c the pow'th*r from dampness, 
pallet-leather (pal'ct-lcTiU'«*r), n. In orgav- 
huildtngy soft leather used for facing the inside 
surface of a palh»t, so as to make it air-tight, 
pallet-molding (i»al'et-mo] dmg), V In briek- 
makiugy a process of molding in which the mold 
is sainhal after each using to pi*(wcnt the clay 
from adhering t o it . Onc mold only is used, and cacli 
brick as it is shaped ih tin nt‘<l (*ut on u Hat board called 
a, pallet and carried to tin*- hack or hack-barrow for removal 
to the <lr.yiiig-plaee. (’oinparo, stop ninldin(/. 

pallet-tail (pal'et-tal), a. In clockwork, one of 
the rocking arms or extensions which couneet 
the pallets engaging the te(‘lh of an aT»ch(»r-es- 
capemeiit and some other kinds ot escapements 
with the arbor ou which the arms oscillate, 
pallia, n. Plural of paUt am, 
pallia! (jjal'i-al), a. {< ML. palUaliSy < L.prrf//- 
a / M , a mantle, pallium: hov pallium.'] 1, Of or 
pertaining to a mantle or pallium. — 2. Speeifi- 
cnlly, iu couch,, pertaining to the jmllium or 
mantle of a mollusk. Pallial adductor, the anterior 
adductor muscle of bivalve imJlnsks, the posterior being 
distinguished as pedal 11 is the one which is small or 
abortive in the Iietcroiii.v;iriaii and iiioiioniyarian bivalves. 
See <'Ut under Tridarnidtr.— Pallial impression, pal- 
lial line, the impcehsicii. line or mark made by the mun- 
tlc-margin on the inner wirtacc of the shell of a l)ivalve 
mollusk, Aeconling to the cimtinulty or interruption of 
this line, or rather of tin* stnictiirc of the mantle which 
liiipresses this ditterciicc. bivul\ cs an* called inteifrojmllinte 
or einnpaUiate Sec cuts under hivnltv, diwitarian, Ga- 
dinm, iidearopnlUate, and Tnifaniid/F. Pallial BllOll. a 
shell w hich is secreted In oi cmituiiied within thciiiuntle, 
sucliasthe Imne of the euttictish - Pallial sinus, a sinus 
or recess in lhej»allial inipresHionof slnupalliatemolluskH. 
It is the siphonal iiiipi ehsion, or mark of the retractile si- 
phons which many Idvalvcs iMtsaess, and thus affords u 
zoological chanictcr. See Kinnpalliatf, and cuts under bi^ 
valve and diwuanan. 

palliamentf (j»al'i-«-mcnt ), w. [< ML. as if *pal- 
Uameufumy < palliurc, Aof ho, KIj, pal Hum, a man- 
tle, cloak: see j tall turn.] A dress; a robe. 

This palUnment of white and sjmtleBs hue. 

Shak., Tit. And., i. 1, 182. 

palliardt (pal 'iard [< F. pat Hard, one who 
lies upon straw, a dissolute person, < paillr, 
straw : see palc^, pallcn,] A vagabond who 
lies upon stniw ; a lecher; a lewd jierson. 

A Palliard is he that goeth in a patched cloke, and hys 

Doxy goeth in like apparell. „ 

Fraternity of raf;a&y?td« (1561), quoted in IHbton-Turner h 
[V agrants and Vagrancy, p. 504. 


palliative 

A clapper dudgeon is aheggarbom ; tome call him a pal- 
liard. Dekker, Vll. Disc., sig. O 2. {Narei.) 

Thieves, panders, palliards, sins of every sort ; 

Those are the manufactures we export. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, il. 563. 

palliardiset, W. [< F. paillardise, fornication, 

< paillard, a dissolute person: see palliard.] 
Foniication. 

Nor can they tax him with %Kdliard%fie, luxury, epicurism. 

Sir G. livek. Hist. Klch. III., p. 136. (Latham.) 

palliasse (pal-ins'), n. Same asp«i7h/m'. 

Palliata (pal-i-a'tii), u, pi. [NL., neut. jd. of 
hi, palliatusy cloaked: s(‘o pnlliatCy a,] A sec- 
tion of oiustholiraucliiate eutbyneurous gastro- 
pods, having a mantlp-flajj : opposed to A'on-pal- 
liafa,fti\(] coVresponding to Tcriihrauchiata. The 
Palliata are divided into two sulMirders called Ctevidio- 
bramhiata and Phyllidiobranehiata (names which arc thus 
diipllcsted among gastropods, being also useil for two other 
suliorders of zygobranchiate gastropods). 

palliate (pal'i-at), v. t . ; pnd. and pp. palhafcd, 
iqu*. palliating. [< ML. palUatus (L. palhatus, 
cloaked), pi>. ol palliarc {'> It. palliarc =z Sp. pa- 
liar = Pg. palliar . jtalHcr), cloak, clothe, < 
L. ptf/hM/w, a cloak: nee pallium. Cf.pall^,i\] 
If. To cov(‘r with a cloak; clothe. 

heiiig palliated with apllgiim's coat and hypocritic sanc- 
tity. Sir T. Herbert, Travels (1665), p. 341. 

2t. Tohid(»; conceal. 

Y^ou cannot mischiefe, hut it will 
Throw all the fairest eoueriiigs of deceit 
Be always seene. JUaniel, Pliilotus, iv. 2 . 

3. To cover or conceal; excuse orextemiatis 
softtui or tone down by pleading or urging ex- 
tenuating circumstances, or by favorable rep- 
resentations: as, to palbafc faults or a crime. 

Hope not that any falsity in friendship 

Can palliate a iiroken faith. 

Ford, I..ady’8 'Frial, ii. 4. 
His frolies (’tis a mime 
That palUaten de<*(lR of folly and of shame). 

Coiiper, Tirocinium, 1. 33,3. 

Their intoxication, together with the eharacter of the 
victim, explained, Ivit certainly could not jtallutfe, the vul- 
garity ot the exhibition. Motley, Dutch llepublie, I. 461. 

4. To ri^duce ill violeii('(‘ ; mitigate; l(*sse 7 i or 
abate: as, to palliate a disease. 1 ^ 8301 . PaUiafe, Ex- 
tenuate, excuse, gloss over, apologizis for. Palliate and 
extenuate come at essentially the same i»lea tliKMigh differ- 
ent tlgurcK . palliate is to « »wer in part as with a cloak ; ex- 
tenuate is to thin away or draW tait to tlneness. They both 
refer to the effort to make an oftense seem less by bring- 
ing forward eonsiderations tending to excuse ; tlusy never 
mean the eitort to exonerate orexeulpute completely. 1'hoy 
hav(‘ had earlier ditlerences of meaning, and jialliate has 
a peculiar meaning of its own (H(*e del. 3), palliate also 
would )>e likely to bo used of the more serious ottense ; but 
otherwise the wolds are now ossentinlly the same, 

palliate (pal'i-at), a. [< L. ptdhatusy cloaked: 
mo palliate, r,] If. Eased; mitigated. 

('urdinal Pole, in that act in this (|ueen's [Maiy'sl reign 
to secure abbey lands totheir owners, . . . did nut, assome 
think, absolve their conseienees from restitution, luit onl) 
made n]Htlliate cure, the elinrcli but suspending that pow- 
er which in due time she might put in execution. 

Fuller, (’ll. Hist., Vi. v. 3 

The nation was under its great crisis and most hopeful 
method of cure, which yet, if ^/uff/rtfcaml im]>erfeet, would 
only make way to more fatal sickncH.-i, 

Bp. Fell, Life of lluminond, § 3. 

2. Tu .crof>7., ba.viiig a ]>Mllium; of oi ‘rtainiiig 
to th(‘ Palliala i. tm.Whnuwhmio. 

palliation (juil-i-a'shim), u. [= F, pallia (ton =r 
Sp. paliaciou = jiallaa^do z= \\. pallia::iou(, 

< ML. palliatio{u-), a cion king, < jialharc, cloak: 
mo palhati .] If. A clonkiug or eoiiccalmcnt ; 
a mcaus of hiding or conecnling. 

The generality of ('hiistiaiis niuke the external frame of 
religion but a ].<dfiation for sin. 

J)r. II. More, .Mystiay ()f (Jodliness, ji 0. (Encyc, IHct.) 

ITInee8,of all other men, have not more change of Kay- 
ment in Ihlr Wardrolio tJien vain tv of Shifts and jmlUa- 
tions in thir solemn aetmus and pndenees to the People. 

Milton, Likorioklustes, xxvii. 

2. Tlu^acl of finllini hig or concealing the inort* 
flagrnntcir<Mjmstaii(M‘sof an ofl’eiise, crime, ete.; 
a lessening or toning down of the enormity or 
gravity of n fmiH, offense, (‘tc., by tlu^ urging 
of exfennating ciicnmstanc(‘s, or by favorable 
re])resenlnl ions; (‘xteniiation. 

'i’his . . IS such a palliation of his fault as indnees me 
to foigive him Goldmiith, Vicar, xxx. 

3. Mitigation o!* alleviation, as of a disease. 

If the lust cure of a disease be full of iicril let the ph.v 

biemn lesort to palliation. Itaeon, .Nat. llisi 

- Syn. palliate. 

palliative (pal'i-a-tiv), a. aud u f= F. palh- 
ulif—Hp. paliativo = Pg. It. palliahro, < NL. 
^judliativusy < ML. palliarc, cloak : see }>alliah .] 
I. a. 1. Palliating; ext(‘iiualing ; serving to 
e\t(*nunte by excuses or favorable nqiresenla- 
tiou. — 2. Mitigating or alleviating, as pain or 
disease. 



palllAtlT* 

n.n. 1. That which exteniiates: as, tk pallia-^ 
Uve of guilt.— 2. That which mitigates, allevi- 
ates, or abates, as the violence of pain, disease, 
or other evil. 

Thone j^ioHvei which weak, perfldioua^ or abject poli- 
ticians administer. Sw^ 

As apaUiaHve, add bicarbonate of sodium till a perma- 
nent precipitate falls, and then expose for several days to 
the sun. Lea, Photography, p. 80^. 

palliatory (pari-a-to-ri), a, [= Sp. paliatorio; 
as palliate + -ory.] ’ Palliative, 
pallid (paricl), a, K la*palUdu8^ pale, < paUerey 
be palo: see palely a doublet of palU<iJ\ 1. 
Pale; wan; deficient in color: as, a coun- 
tenance. 

1 which live in the country without stupifving am not 
in darkness, but in shadow, which is not no liKlit, but ajpoi- 
lid, waterish, and diluted one. Dojim, Jitters, iv. 

Bathed In the pallid lustre stcHxi 

Bark cottage-wall and rock and wood. 

Whittier, Pentucket. 

2. In hot.y of a pale, indefinite color. =gyn. 1. 
Wan, etc. (sec palcS), colorless, ashy. 
palUdjity (pa-lid'i-ti), n. [= It. palUditily < 
Mlj. as if ^palli(Uia{U)Sy < h.pallifltiSy pale: see 
pallid,'] Pallor; paleness; pallid coloration, 
pallidly (paPid-li), adr. With pall idity; palely; 
waiilv. 

pallidness (paPid-nes), w. I'allidity ; paleness ; 
wanness. Feltham,^wyn. seejualcs, a. 
Palliobranchiata ( pal'-'i-o-braug-ki-a' ta), n. 
pi, [NL.: »ee pnlliohranehiaUi.] DoBlaiiiville^s 
name (1825) or tlie Brachiopoday as one of two 
orders of his Acephalophtiray the other being 
Eudistm, 

palliobranchiate (i>aF''i-o-brang'ki-at), a, [< 
NL. palliohranchiahiSy < Jj.palUuniy cloak, man- 
tle, + hranehiWy gills.] Breathing by means of 
the mantle, or supposed to do so; specifically, 
of or pertaining to the Palliohranchiata, 
palliocardiac (pal ''i-6-kiir'di-ak), a, [< L. pal- 
liutHy cloak, + Or. KapiVa = E. heart: see car- 
dUic,] Pertaining to the mantle and to the 
visoericiirdium or pericardial sac of a mollusk, 
as a cephalopod: as, the palliocardiac muscle, 
pallion^ t (pat' yon), n, [Also pallioun ; a reduc- 
tion of pavilion, Cf. OF. palliony pallioum, 
paUunty etc., pallium.] A tent; a i)avilion. 

They lighted high on Ottorbourne, 

And threw their paUiom down. 

Battle qf Otterhoume (Child's :^lads, VII. 22). 

pallion^ (pal'ymi), n, [< It. palloney a ball, 
bullet, ballon (see halloonh haUon)y s= Sp. pal- 
loUy a ouaniity of gold or silver from an assay.] 
A small pellet, as of solder. 

A quantity of very small pellets, or pallums, of solder 
are then cut. Ooldemithe Handhook, p. 89. 

palliopedal (paFi-6-ped'al), a. [< L. palliuniy 
cloak, + p€8 {ped-) = E.’’/V>of.] Pertaming or 
common to the pallium or mantle and to the 
foot of a mollusk. 

They are present in Haliotis, where they pass off from 
the common pedal ganglionic mass (the pauio-pedai gan- 
glia), Oepeiibaur, Comp. Anat. (trails.), p. 848. 

pallisadot, n. Same as palisade, 

Palliser gun. See gun ^ . 
pallium (nal'i-uin), w. ; pi. pallia (-ft). [= F. 
pallimiy OF. palliony pallioum = Sp. polio = 
Pg. It. palliOy < L. palUuniy a coverlet, mantle, 
cloak; cf. pallOy a mantle, cloak: see palB,] 
1, In Bom, anUq,y a voluminous rectan^lar 
mantle for men, corresponding to the Gre^ hi- 
mation (see himaUon)y and considered at Koine, 
because worn by Greek savants, as the par- 
ticular dress of philosophers ; also, a toga or 
other outer garment; a curtain, etc., of rectan- 
gular shape. — 2. Eccles , : (a) In the early church, 
a lar^je mantle worn by Christian philosophers, 
ascetics, and monks, (ft) A vestment worn by 
certain bislinps, especially patriarchs and met- 
ropolitans. It soeiuR to have come first Into use in tlie 
Eastern ('iiureli, whore it is known as the mnjophoHon, and 
to iiave been worn by patriarchs, and given by them to 
metropolitaiiB. Some autlioritios think that it was of 
primitive origin and at tirat worn by all bishops, while 
others hold tliat it was originally an imperial garment, 
bestowed by the emperor as a mark of distinction upon 
patriarebs and oiliers, and afterward given to metropoli- 
tans and liisliops goiieraliy. It has always been of wool, 
as indicating the pastoral ofllce. It seems at first to have 
been a mantle rolled together and passed round the neck 
so as to fall both In front and at the back. It then became 
contracted in width and was worn nearly as it still is in 
the Greek Church, as a wide woolen band fastened round 
the shoulders and descending nearly to the feet. In the 
Latin or Homan (7atholiu Church it gradually assumed a 
different shape, and is now a narrow band like a ring, pass- 
ing round the shoulders, with two short vortical pieces, 
falling respectively down the breast and the back. It is 
ornamented with crosses, and has three golden pins by 
which it is attached with loops the chasuble. The 
pallium was worn anciently in the Western Church by the 
Pope and by Galilean metropolitans. From the sizUi oen- 
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tury it begm to be given by the Pom to some metropoli- 
tans outsiae of bis own diooeee, In sign of speoial favor or 
distinction— at first, according to some authorities, only 
with approval of the emperor. By the seventh or etehth 
century it come to be regarded as a sign of aoknowi^- 
ment of papal supremacy. At present, in the Koman 
Catholic Church, a bishop elected or translated to a see of 
metropolitical or higher rank must beg the Pope for the 
palliun^ and receives it after taking an oath of allegiance 
to the Pope. The Pope wears it whenever he offlciatei^ 
bishops only on certain great feasts. Anglican archbish- 
ops no longer wear the pallium since the Eeformation, 
but It fonns part of the heraldic insignia of the archbish- 
ops of Canterbury, Armagh, and Dublin. Also called pcM, 
(c) An altar-clotli ; a frontal or pall. — 3. In 
conch, y the mantle, mantle-flap, or mantle-skirt 
of a mollusk, an outgrowth of tho dorsal body- 
wall. It is a specialised, more or less highly and very 
variously developed integument, including epithelial, vas- 
cular, glandular, and muscular structures, and forming 
folds or processes which represent the foot and oth er narts. 
It is often wanting. See cuts under Lamellibrancniata, 
IHUmonata., and Tridaenidse. 

4 . In ormth.y the mantle; the stragulum; the 
back and folded wings together, in any way 
distinguished, as by color in a gull, etc. — 6. 
A cirro-stratus cloud when it forms a uniform 
sheet over the whole sky, 

M. Po^y has proposed the name of PaUium, but this 
term has not met with general acceptance. 

Setdt, Meteorology, p. 126. 

pall-mall (pel-mel'), n, [Formerly also pale- 
tmilOy pallmailly p^lemailley paillemail; also, 
in more recent spelling, peXl^mell; < OF. pal- 
maily palmaillCy pallemaille, palemaillCy paille- 
maily paillemailley etc., = Sp. palamallo = Pg. 
palanialhuy < It. palamaqliOy pallamagliOy the 
game of pall-mall, lit. 'ball-mallet,^ < pallOy ball 
(< ML. nallay ball, < OHG. palldy MHG. G. hall: 
see ft«//l ), + magliOy < L. maUeuSy a mall, mallet : 
see main.] 1. A game, formerly p^layed, in 
which a ball of boxwood was stmek with a mal- 
let or club, the object being to drive it through 
a raised ring of iron at the end of an alloy. 
The ])layor who accomplished this with fewest 
strokes, or within a number agreed on, was the 
winner. 

To St. James’s Park, where I saw the Duke of York play- 
ing pdemele, the first time that over I saw the sport. 

Pejiye, Diary, April 2, 1661. 

Tlie game might develop into golf or pell mell. ... If 
the point played to was a nole in the ground, golf arose ; 
if you played to a stone, tree, or rock, or through an iron 
hoop elevated on a post^ pell mell, jeu do mail, Pila Mal- 
leus was the result. . . . lAuthier describes the attitude 
and ** swing” at pell mell in words that apply equally well 
to golf. . . . Generally speaking, the aim was to ^'loft” 
the ball, in fewer strokes than your adversary took, through 
au elevated iron riug. 

A, Lan^i, Golf (Badminton Libraiy), pp. 4, 11. 

2. The mallet used in this game. 

If one had paiUe-maUe it were good to play in this alley, 
for it is of a reasonable good length, straight, and even. 

Fr, Garden for Engl. Lad. (1621). {Naree.) 

3. A place where the game was played. The 
game was formerly practised in St James's Park, lx>ndon, 
aud gave its name to the famous street called rail Mall 
(locally pronounced pcl-merx 

In the pavilion of y«» new Castle are many faire roomes. 
well paynted, and l^ing into a veiy noble garden and 
parKc, where is apaU-mmll, in miust of which, on one 
of the sides, is a cliapelL Evelyn, Diary, Fob. 27, 1644. 

pall-mallt (pel-mol'), adv, [Elliptically for m 
pall-mall fashion; prob. alluding also to pell- 
mell,] In pall-mall fashion; as in the game of 
pall-mall. 

others I’l knock pall-medl, 

Cartwright'e Lady Errant. (Mares.) 

pallometric (pal-o-met'rik), a, [< Qr. irdXMiv, 
quiver, quake, + 'phpoVy measure : see metric.] 
Kelating to the measurement of vibrations in 
the surface of the earth produced by artificial 
methods. 

pallor (pal 'or), w. [= F. pdleur = Sp. pahr = 
Pg. pallor = It. paUorey < L. pallor , paleness, < 
pallercy be pale : see pallidy paU"^.'] Paleness ; 
wanness. 

palm^ (pS-Hi), n. [Early mod. E. also panm; 
< ME. palmcy paume, pawme, pamcy the palm of 
the hand, also palm-ylay, < OP. palme, paulme, 
paume, tlie jmlm of the hand, a ball, tennis 
(palm-play), F, the palm of the hand, 

tennis (jeu de paume), =s Sp. Pg. It. palma, < 
L. palma, f., the palm of the hand, a hand’s 
breadth, etc., also palmus, m., =Gr. TraXd/t/jy, the 
palm of the hand, = AS. jolm (= OHG. folma), 
the palm of tho hand, the hand, > ult. E. fumble, 
q. V. Hence ult. palm^,] 1 . The flat of the 
hand ; that part of the hand which extends from 
the wrist to the liases of the thumb and fingers 
on the side opposite the knuckles; more gen- 
erally and technically, the palmar surface of 
the manus of any animal, as the sole of the 
fore foot of a clawed quadruped, as the cat or 


mouse, corresponding to the plants of the pes or 
foot. In man tbepalmU fleshy, and prMents two apeoial 
eminenoea, tike CAenor (ball of the thumb) and, oppoalte to 
It, the hypothenar, mainly due to the bulk of the aubjaoent 
muaolea The habitual tendency of the flngera in grasping 
and holding throws the skin into numerous oreasea, sev- 
eral principal ones being quite constant in position. The 
character of these creases, in all their detail aud variailon 
in different individuals, is the chief basis of cbirognomy 
or palmistry. See phrases under line^. 

Therwith the pous and paumes of his hondes 
They gan to froote and wete his temples tweyne. 

Chaucer, T^ilus, ill 1114. 

With yche a pawe as a poste, and paumes fulle huge. 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. S.X 1. 776. 

2f . The hand ; a hand. 

Ther apored a paume, with jmyntel in fyngres 
That wate grysly & gret, & gyrmly ho wrytes. 

AuiteraUve Poems (ed. MonisX U. 1638, 

3. A lineal measure equal either to the breadth 
of the hand or to its length from the wrist tc 
the tips of the fingers ; a measure of length equal 
to 3 aud in some instances 4 inches; among the 
Komans, a lineal measure equal to about 8^ 
inches, corresponding to the length of the hand 

During that friumvirate of kings, King Henry VIIL o 
England, Francis I., king of BYance, and (Charles V., cm 
peror, there was such a watch kept that none of the thret 
could win a palm of ground but the other two wonh 
stroightways balance it. Bacon, Empire (ed. 1887) 

4. A part that covers the inner portion of th( 
hand: as, the palm of a glove; specifically, ai 
instrument used by sailmakers and seamen ii 
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Snilniakcrs’ Palm. 

a, pnlm-leather; h, thumh'holc* ; t, metal shield fastened to pain 
leather , d, small countersink.s. into some one of which the Initt of th 
needle enters in sewing to prevent the needle from slipping. 

sewing canvas, instead of a thimble, consistin 
of a piece of leather that goes round the hanti 
with a piece of iron sewed on it so as to rest i 
the palm. — 6. The broad (usually triaugulai 
part of an anchor at the end of the arras. — 6 
The fiat or palmate part of a deer’s honis whe 
full-grown. 

Tlie furohead of tho goto 

Held out a wondrous goodlypoftac, that sixteoiic brancln 
brought. Chapman, Iliad, iv. 12 

7t. An old game, a kind of hand-tennis, moi 
fully called palm-play. 

Also, that no manor persone pleye at the pame or i 
tenys, withyn tho yeld halle of tho seid cite. 

English GUds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 88 

8t. A ball. 

Paume to play at tennys with, [F.] paulme. Palsgrai 

An itching palm. Bee ttch.— Oil of palms. Bee oU. 
To cross one’s palm. Same as to cross one's hand (whit 
see, under croMi).— TO gild (one’s) palm, to give moui 
to; fee; "tip.” 

He accounts them very honest TJkei^ and can with i 
safety trust his Life in their Hands, for now and then GH 
ing their Palms for the good Bervlces they do him. 
Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in lleign of Queen Am 

tll. 220. 

To grease the palm of. Bee .grease, 
palm^ (pfi-m), V. t. [< palmcy r<.] 1. To hand!- 
manipulate. 

Our Cards and we are equal Tools. 

We sure in vain the Cards condemn : 

Our selves both cut and shuffl’d them. . . . 

But Space and Matter we should blame ; 

They palm'd the Trick that lost the Game. 

Prior, Alma, 

Frank carves very ill, yet willpaftn all the Meats. 

• Prior, Epigraii 

2. To conceal in the palm of the hand, in Ij 
manner of jugglers or cheaters. — 3. To impo 
by fraud : eeherally followed by upon before t 
person and before the thing: as, to palm < 
trash upon the public. 

What is palmed upon you daily for an imitation of Eu 
ern writing no way resembles their manner. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxx 

palm*^ n. [< ME. palme, < AS. palm 

OS. palma =s D, palm = MLG. palme = OH 
palma, MHG. G. palme = Icel. pdlmr s= S 
palm = Dan. palme = P. palme = Sp. Pg- 
palma, < L, palma, a palm-tree, palm-bran c 
the topmost branch, any branch, a palm-bran 
as a symbol of victory, also the fruit of l 
palm, a date, also the name of several otb 
plants; so called from the resemblance of t 



leaves of the palm-tree to the outspread hand ; 
< paimaf the palm of the hand : see palmX, The 
Gr. name of the date-palm was ^polvi^x see phe~ 
1. A tree or shrub of the order Pamm, 
The palms form a natural plant-group of great Interest 
in appearance highly pioturesqae and often elegant, ana 
in usefulness surpassed by no family except the grasses. 
The pulpy fruit of some species, most notably of the date, 
and the seed-kernel of others, preeminently the cocoa- 
nut, are edible. Oil is yielded by the fruit-pulp of some 
(oil-palm) and by the seeds of others (cocoanut, bacaba, 
etc.). The pith of the sago-palms is farinaceous, and the 
large terminal bud of the cabbage-palm serves as a vege- 
table, as do the young seedlings of the palmyra. The sap 
of the wild date-tree and other species yields palm-sugar 
or Jaggery ; that of the coquito, palm-honey. The Juice of 
vanous species becomes toddy or palm-wine, which in fer- 
menting serves as yeast, and distilled affords a spirituous 
liquor. Aside from food and diink, the betel-nut, a kind 
of catechu, and a kind of dragon’s-blood are palm-pro- 
ducts: a candle- wax exudes from Cermeyltm; vegetable 
ivory is the nut of the j^ory-palm. Palm-wood is useful 
for building (date-palm, palmyra, etc.), for fine work (por- 
cupine-wood), for piles (palmetto), and for flexible articles 

i raten). The leaves of many species serve for thatching 
buBSU-palm, royal palmetto, palmyra, etc.), for making 
iats» baskets, and fans, and in place of paper (palmetto, 
talipot, etc.). The leafstalks of some (kittul, piassava) 
furnish an Important fiber, as also does the husk of the 
cocoanut. There are many other uses. The cocoanut-, 
date-, and palmyra-palms load in importance. The palm 
of the Bible is the oato-palm. (For symbolic use, see def. 
2.) As ornamental plants in temperate regions the palms 
are indispensable where sufflclont hothouse room can be 
had. % 

The palms eke nowo men settoth forth to stande. 

PaU^ius, llusbondrie (E. E. T. H.), p. 152. 

Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots of 
Paradise. Tennygonj Locksley Hall. 

2. A branch, properly a loaf, of the pahu-troo, 
anciently borne or worn aa a symbol of victory or 
triumph; hence, superiority;’ victory; triumph; 
honor; prize. The palm was adopted as an emblem ot 
victory, it is said, because the tree is so elastic as, when 
presBoa,to rise and recover its correct position. The Jews 
coiTiod palm-branches on festal occasions, and theBoman 
Catholic and Greek churches have preserved this usage 
in celobratlng the entry of Christ into Jerusalem. See 
Palm Sutiday. See also def. 3. 

And come to the place where ye autigcll of our Lord 
brought a palms vnto our hlessyd Lady, shewyng vnto her 
ye daye of ner dethe. Sir R. Ouy^orde, Pylgrymage, p. 32. 
It doth amaze me 

A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world. 

And bear the palm alone. S/tak., J. 0., i. 2. 131. 
For his true use of translating men. 

It still hath been a work of as much palm, 

111 clearest Judgments, as to invent or make. 

B. Jomorij Poetaster, v. 1. 

3. One of several other plants, popularly so 
called as resembling in some way the palm, or, 
especially, as substituted for it in church usage. 
Among plants so designated are, in Great Britain, chiefly 
the great sallow or goat-willow, Salix Caprea, at the time 
when its catkins arc out, and the common yew (the latter 
is universally so called in Ireland); in Europe also the 
olive, holly, box, and another willow ; and in the northern 
United States the hemlock-spruce. 

In colour like the satin-shining pofm 
On sallows in the windy gleams of March. 

Tennymn, Merlin and Vivien. 

Alexandra palm, Ptychosperma Alexandra, a feather- 
palm named after Alexandra, Princess of Wales.— Bam- 
DOO-palm. an African species, llaphia vin\fera. Its leaf- 
stalks and leaves are variously useful, and It is one of the 
wine-palms.— BangalOW palm, the Australian Ptyoho^ 
sperma elegant, Beefeather-palm, below.— BlOwlng-cane 
palm. See Jrmrfeffa.— Bourbon palm,L?’ou>fc/iaCAtn«n- 
sit {Ijolania Berbontca).— ]^OOm-palm, 
and Thrinax argentea: so named from the use made of 
their leaves or leafstalks.-— Oarana-palm, MauriHa Ca- 
rana.— Catechu palm, Areca Catechu, See catechu and 
Areca . — fTh n aaii pa]m» the Cfliitioso hemp-palm. See 
Atfmp-pofm.— Club-palm, the palm-lily. See Cordyline, 
— Conune palm. See Desert-palm. See 

Washingtonia . — DragOU'S-blOOd palm. Calamus Draco. 
—European pal^ ChamMropt Fan-leafed 

palm. Same as/an-pafm.— Feather-palm, specifically, a 
palm of the genus P^ehosperma, hut also any palm with 
plume-llke leaves.— Fem-palm. (a) A name of Cycas re- 
vduta and other species ot the genus, on account of their 
resemblance both to ferns an^ to palms, (ft) See Macro- 
zamta.— Gebang palm, Carypha Oebanga, a Javan spe- 
cies, whose leaves serve for uiatching, etc., and whose 
trunk affords a kind of sago.— Inaja-palm. See Maxi- 
miffaiia.— lu palm, Astrocaryum ocat^/e.— Jagua-palm. 
See MaxtmUiaiui.^j9XtL palin, Leopoldinia rndchra.— 
Morichi or moxlohe palm. Sismo as Hew 

^alandXMlm. Sameasntlhin-iMdm.— Nlpa-palm. See 
of the Palm, a German society founded 
at Weimar in 1617 for the preservation and culture of the 
German language. It disappeared after 1080. Also called 
" ‘ dno PaOhiUba palm, Inarfm (Ce- 

trrAim.— Patawa palm, uinocarpus Patawa^ 
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(JCmtle) mofioseMft^ of Australia.— Sanorapai^ Same 
tm Pathiubapalm. 

palma ^armg), n. ; pl.palmse (-m3). [L. : see 
palm^»J 1. The palm of the hand of man, or 
the corresponding part of the manus of other 
animals, in a bird it is the under side of the pinion ; 
in a quadruped, the under side of the fore foot, exclusive 
of the part represented by the digits. 

2. In entom . : (a) Tho enlarged first joint of the 
front tarsus of a bee, the remaining joints be- 
ing called digitif or fingers, (ft) The tarsus of 
an insect when it is dilated and densely covered 
with hairs beneath, as in many Coleoptera, 
PalmaceSB (pal-ma'sf-e), M. pi, [NL. (Lindley, 
1835), fern. pi. ot ^palmacem: see palmaceous,^ 
Same as Palmse'i, 

palmaceous (pal-ma'shius), a, [< NL.pa?w«- 
< L. palnia, palm ; see palm'^.'] Of or per- 
taining to the Palm/e, or palm family, 
palma Ohristi (parma kris'ti). [Formerly 
pahne-crist; = F. Fg. It. palma-christi = Sp. 
palmorcristifi NL. pnlnui Christie hand of Christ; 
see palm^ and Christ.'] Tlie eastor-oil plant, 
Picinus eotmnupis. See ent under castor-oil. 

The green leancs of Palma Christie pound with parched 
Barley incale, do mitigate and usHwage the influiniiiatioii 
and swelling sorenesse of the eyes. 

Lyle's Herbal, p. 412, quoted in Wright’s Bib. Word-Book. 

palmacite (pal'ma-sit), n. [< L.pr//7wa, palm (see 
palin^)f + -c- + -itc"^.] A name used by Broii- 
gniart, under which are included various fossil 
remains of vegetation supposed to be related to 
the living Pal mncciP, The specimens thus designated 
are chiefly fragments of trunks of trees, both with and 
without the marks of leaf-bases, spines, etc. 'Ihe palms 
ore first seen in the upper purt of the (h etaceous. 
palmSBL u. Plural o\ palma. 
Palm«‘^(paPme), w.p/. [NL. (Liuumus, 1737), 
pi. of L. palma y a pahn.] The palm family, an 
order of monocotyledoiious plants of the series 
Calycmsc^ eharaeterize<l by the one- to three- 
celled free ovary, solitary ovules, and small 
embryo immersed in a little hollow near the out- 
side of the hard or oily albumen. About i,ioo spe- 
cies are known, classed in 121) genera, 7 tril>c8, and 18 sub- 
tribes. They are mainly tropical, especially American, and 
are most abundant on coasts and isiands ; fewer in Asia and 
Australia ; fewest In Africa , rea<’hing lat. 44“ N. In Europe, 
36' in America, 31° in Asia. The species are usuallv local, 
excepting the cocoanut and four or five others. They ai*o 
trees or shrubs, mostly unbnuiched, generally perennial, 
and continued only by a terminal and soinetinies edible 
bud. Their lai*ge leaves are pinnately or radiaiely parallcl- 
voined, undivided and plaited in the bud, divided slightly 
or completely on expansion The flowers are small, regu- 
lar, often rigid or fleshy, often dinccious, usually with six 
stamens, borne on a branching spadiA, with several or many 
sheathing hracLlike or woody spaihes. Tlu fruit is a 
berry or drupe or dry fruit, the outside commonly fibrous, 
within memoranous, crustaceous, woody, or stony. See 
palm'i, and cuts under Corj/pfta, Pi-asmva, nervation, cocoa, 
and Ceroxylon. Also called Palmaccfe. 
palmar (parmar), a. aud n. [= F. pahnaire = 
8p. Pg. palmar = It. pahnarcy < L. palmarisy 
bolougiug to the palm of the hand, < palma, 
the palm of the hand: stio pnlm^.] I. a. Per- 
taining or relating to tin* ])alma or palm of the 
hand, or to the corresponding part of the fore 
foot of a quadruped. The epithet is chiefly technical. 
In anatomy and zoology, and is cori’elated withjpfanfar; 
with reference to the hand, pafm«r Is the opposite of dorsal. 
—Palmar arcll. (o) • the centlnuatfon of the radial 

artery, placed deeply in the palm of the hand, toward the 




an oll-yidding species in Brazil.— FiiiailgpaJilll, the betcl- 
palm, Areca Catechu. See Arcea,2.— Flndova palm, 
AUalea compta, a species with leaves useful for thatch- 
w — '“tt, Oreodoxa regia 

lego palm, see 

—Tallera palm, tara palm, Corypha Ta- 


seeds— Eoyal palm, , _ 

^ the W est Indies and Florida.— San Diego palm. 3ee 
— Tallera palm, tara palm, Corypi 
fttera.— TUOUm palm, tUOUma Astrocaruii't 

Astrooetyum.— Umbrella palm, aedyscepe 
wnMa) Oanterburyana of Lord Howe's Island, Mew South 
Wales: m called from its dense head of long pinnate 

leavea-Walklxig-itiok or wlllp-Btiok palm, 



PAlmata 

Palmar entuMiu hmtw. Smimtw.— P almar taa* 
Oia. (a) Superficial : the extension of the snperfloial fascia 
of the forearm in the palm, (ft) Deep : a somewhat special- 
ized sheet of fascia into which the tendon ot the paimaris 
longus expands in the palm, continuous with the fascial 
sheaths of the fingers, confining the subjacent mnscles, 
etc., and serving as a flexor tendon. See cuts under mus- 
cle.— Palmax folds, the wrinkles ot the palm of the band. 
— Palmar Interosseus. See itUeroteeut. 

n . «. 1 . An anatomical Btructiiro, as a mus- 
cle, contained in or connected with the palm ; 
as, the long and short palmars. See paimaris. 
— 2. In soiil., one of the joints or ossicles of the 
branches of a crinoid which succeed the bra- 
chials; one of the joints of the fourth order, or 
of a division of the brafdiials; a palmare, 
palmaro (pal-ma'rc), )<.; p\. palmaria (-ri-a). 
[NL., neut. of L. palmans^ pa hnar ; mo palmar.] 
Same e,opalmar, 2. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 500. 
paimaris (pal-ma'ris), n.\ ])1. palmares (-rez). 
[NL. (sft. rnuseulus), < h. paimaris, ]>ertainingto 
the palm of the hand : see jjalmar.] 1 . A muscle 
which acts upon the palm of tin* hand, or the 
corresponding part of the fore })aw of a quadru- 
ped; a palmar. — 2. A palmar nerve — Paimaris 
bre'VlS, a thin subcutaneous muscle at the inner part of 
the palm of the hand.— Paimaris CUtaneUB. Same as 
paimaris bre ms . — PalmarlB longUB, a siiperflciul iiiiisele 
of the forearm, arising in man (Hiiefly from the internal 
condyle of the humerus, and inserted itito the palniai* 
fascia. See cuts under muscle. - Paimaris lon^B bl- 
caudatUB, that form of paimaris longus which has two 
tendons of insertion.— Paimaris magnus. Same as 
fiexor carpi rodiahw (which see, u nd or yica’or).— Paimaris 
minimus. Same us imlmaris Paimaris pro- 

fundUB, paimaris superflclalls. See palmar cutaneous 
nerves, under nerve. 

palmary! (pul'ma-ri), a. [< L. paimaris, palmar: 

mo palmar.] Hnmo palmar, [Kare.] 
palmary*'^ (pal'mjpri), a. [< L. palmnrius, of 
or belonging to palms, neut. palmarium. that 
which deserves the palm, a niasteipiece, also an 
advocate’s fee, < palma, the palm: me jmlm'^.] 
Worthy of receiving the* palm; preeminent; 
chief; coiispiciions. 

Sentences proceeding from the pen of ‘'the first philoso- 
pher of the age ” in his jHilmanj mid capital work. 

Bp. IJorro>,, On the Ajudogy for liiiiiie’s Life and Writings. 

Lord Macaulay, in his most unfair Essay on Horace 
Walpole, gives, us a palmary sumplo of his Gallicisms: 
“ It will now be seen whether he or they arc most patriot." 

F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 317. 

PalmatSBt (pal-ma/te), n. pi. (NL., fern. pi. of 
L. palmatas, marked with tlu^ palm of the hand : 
Bee pnhnatc^.] In orniih., the palmate or web- 
footed birds collectively, considered as a major 
group of aquatic birds; the swimming as distin- 
^ishod from the wading or grallatorial birds. 
In Nitzsch^s classification (1821)) the group 
consisted of the Lovgijwnues, 2s a su tie, Uugui- 
rostres, Stegavo- 
podes, and J*y- 
gopodes, 

palmate (paP- 
mat), a. [= F. 
palma = Hp.jial- 
meado=}*g;.pal” 
mado = It. pal- 
mnto, < L. ««/- 
matus, marked 
witli the palm of 
the hand (NL. 
palmate), < pal- 
ma, the palm of 
the hand : see 
palpi'^.] l.Like 
an open palm; 
resembling a hand with tlie fingers extended. 
The term is spec ifl cully ajiplicd to the antlers of certain 
dcei, as the elk of Eui*opo and the 
nntosc of America, whicdi are broad 
and tint, liki:a palm, with project- 
ing tlngcr-llke or digitate points. 

2. \Ve]»-footed, as a bird; 
}‘:'lmipcd; webbed; specifi- 
cally, of or pertaining to the 
I'almatie. Compart' samipal- 
mate, tolipnlmale.—S. Inhot. , 
originally, ha,viiig five lobes, 
with the midribs diverging 
from a common center; by 
later botanists extended to 
I'aimatr of .i Icavos that art* 
lobed or divid- 
ed so that the sinuses point to or 
reach the apex of ^ 



Paliiititr Antlers of. I Moose. 



lormiug an »ruu ... ...... 

thumb, convex distally. It gives off the digital arteries. 
—Palmar arterlea, the arteries of the palmar arches. - 


the petiole, some- 
what irrespective 
of the number of 
lobes. See digi- 
tate, and cuts un- 
der Palmate 
antennm, in entom., 
antennas which are 





W. Palmate Leaf *>f /iurntturof/iyi- 
lutn, H. Palmate 'Puber!. of Orch t r ma - 
culata. 



IMdouhto 


■hort and have a few long branohea on the outer aide, 
resembling, when spread apart, the fingers of a hand.-— 
Palmate tibite, in entom., tibin which are flattened and 
have the exterior margin produced in several strong teeth 
or mucrones : a form commonly found in fossorial legs, 
palxnated (parma-ted), a. [< palmate^ *f 
Same palmateX, 

palmately (parm&t«li), adv. In a palmate 
manner; so as to be palmate.—Palmately cleft, 
cleft in a palmate manner, as when the divlsioiis of a pal- 
mate loaf extend half-way down or more, and the sinuses 
or lobes are narrow or acute. See 2, and cuts under 
Palmately compound, an epithet applied to a 
compound leaf ^th the leaflets inserted in a palmate 
manner, as in the buckeya lupine, etc. : same as digitate, 
as used by later authors. ^ out under leaf,— Palmate- 
ly divided. Same as peUTnately compouTid.— Palmately 
lobed, lobed in a palmate manner, as when the divisions 
of a palmate leaf extend neai'ly or quite half-wav to the 
base, and the lobes or sinuses are rounded. See t(^d, and 
cut under «/atr(mAa.>- Palmately nerved. See nerm- 
timt — Palmately parted, part^ in a palmate manner, 
as when the divisions in a palmate leaf almost reach but 
do not quite reach the bate. Sec jt/artt'tf. — Palmately 
veined, same as palmately nerved. 
palmatifid (i)al-mat'i-Ad), o, [= F. polmatifide, 
< NL. palmattiSf palmate (see palmate)^ + 
dere W fid) , cleave. ] 1 n bot, , same as palmately 
cleft (which see, under palmately), 
pamatiform (pal-mat'i-f6rm), a, [=F. pa?- 
matiformcj < 'Nh,palmat»Sy palmate, + 
form.] In hot,, having the form of a hand: ap- 
plied to a leaf whose ribs are arranged in a 
palmate form, ra(iiating from the apex of the 
petiole. Also palmi/ornt, 
palmatilobate (pal-mat-i-16'bat), a, [< NL. 
palmatuH, palmate, + lohaim, lobate: see io- 
bate.’] In hot,, same as palmately lobed (which 
see, under palmately). 

palmatilobed (pal-mat'i-16bd), a, [< NL.pu/- 
matwi, palmate, + lobu4i, a lobe, 4- •ed^,’] In 
hot,, same palmately lobed (which see, under 
palmately). 

palznatidn (pal-ma'shon), n. [< NL. ^palma- 
<, palmatm, palmate: palmate,'] 1. 

The state of being palmate ; a palmate figure 
or formation ; digitation. 

The curinns axis door of India . . . resembles, in mark- 
ing, the fallow deer ; but its liuriiB, when developed, will 
have mpalmaUms, Sd. Amer., N. S., LX I. 2iH}. 



Palinntipurlitc i.eaf. 


2. Webbing, as of tin* 
foot of a palmiped bird. 

Compare ecmipalmation , 
totipahnatiori, palama. 
palmatipartiteCpal-mat- 
i-plir'tit), a. [< NL. pat- 
matus, palmate, 4 par- 
titm, divided: see par- 
tite,] In hot,, same as 
palmately parted (which 
see, under palmately). 

palinatiseci (pal-mat'i-sekt), a, [< NL. pal- 
matuHj palmate, 4 L. scettia, pj). of tteeare, cut : 
see section. ] In bo 1. , same as 
palmately compound (wliich 
see, under palmately). 
palmatisected ( pal-mat-i- 
sek'ted), a. [< palmatisect 
4 -ed^.] Same as palmati- 
sect, 

palmbark-tree (pftm'biirk- 
tre), n. An elegant Austra- 
lian shrub, Melaleuca Wil- 
soni, 

palm-barley (pam'bar^li), 
n, A kind of barley fuller aud broader than 
common barley. Halliwell, 
palm-bird (pam'b6rd), n, A bird that nests in 
palm-trees : applied to many of the weaver-birds 
or Ploeeidie, as the baya. 
palm-butter (piim'but^6r), n. Same as palm- 
oil. 

palm-cabbage (piim'kab"aj), n. The edible bud 
of the cabbage-palm. 

palm-cat (pam'kat), n. A viverrine quadruped 
of the subfamily Paradoxurinse ; aparadoxure: 
so called from tboir climbing in and feeding 
to some extfuit upon palms. There are several 
genera, as Paradoxurus, Nandinm, and Paguma, and the 
species are numerous. The oninnion palm-cat is Paradox^ 
urue tyfniH. They are also called luuKUsks, pagumee, palm- 
martenn, and by other names. See cut under Paradweu- 



Palmatiiiectcd Leaf of 6> 
ranium Roberttanum. 


palm-color (pam'kubor), n, A color resem- 
bling that of the palm’; bay-color, 
palm-crab (piim'krab), w. Tlio tree-crab, Bir- 
gus latro: so called from its climbing palm- 
trees to get at the fruit. Sei^ cut in next 
column. 

palm-cross (para'krds), n. See 2. 
palme-cristf, n. [< Nh,palma Christi.] The 
palm a Christi or castor-oil plant. Fallows, 
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Palm-crab {Birgus /attv). 


palmed (pamd), a. [ipalm.^ 4 Having 

palmate antlers, as a deer: chiefiy a poetic^ 
expression, with reference to the European stag. 
This animal does not acquire the crown or terminal pm- 
mation of the antlers until he is full-grown. 

The proud, palmed deer 
Forsake the closer woods. 

Drayton, }*olyolbion, xxiiL 819. 

Palmella (pal-mel'a), n, [NL. (Lyngbye, 1819), 
a dim. form, having reference to the jell^-liko 
appearance; < Gr. iraXydc, vibration, < naTiTieiv, 
shake, vibrate.] A genus of fresh-water algee, 
typical of the Palmcllacese, having globose or 
oblong cells, with ohlorophyl usually green, but 
sometimes changing to orange or reddish color. 
The cells are surrounded with a thick integument, which 
Is generally soon confluent into a shapeless mass of Jelly : 
multiplication is mostly by division. Tlie forms includca 
in this genus are probaoly not autonr>mous, but represent 
arrested polymorphous forms which multiply rapidly i)y 
the process of coIl-multiplicatlon, without developing, for 
a piHjtracted period, the true plant. I'he particular plants, 
however, to which they belong have never been deter- 
mined.— Palmella stage, or palmella condition, a 
general phrase sometimes applied to certain of the lower 
idgie which exhibit the peculiar gelatinous masses de- 
scribed above. In the Sekveornyeetes this condition or stage 
has lately been called the zoogkea stage. Sec Zoogloea. 

Palmellaceas (pal-me-la'so-e), pi, [NL., < 
Palmella 4 -ae^ae.] A so-called order of fresh- 
water algte, taking its name from the genus Pal- 
mella, including forms of doubtful autonomy. 
They are strictly unicellular, with the cells either single 
or numerous, constituting families, and embedded in an 
amorphous stratum of jelly. Eepruduction is mainly by 
fission. Also PalmeUem. 

palmellaceous (pal-me-la'shius), a. [< Pal- 
mella 4 -aceovs.] Resembling or belonging to 
tho genus Palmella. A\m%}almelloid, 
Palmellese (pal-mel'e-e), n. pi, [NL., < Pal- 
mella 4 -ae.,] Same as Palmcllaceee. 
palmellin (pal'mel-in), n. [< NL. Palmella 4 
The rod coloring matter detected by 
Phipson ill Palmella cruenta, a fresh-water alga. 
It is soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol, 
ether, and carboi bisulphid. 
palxnelloid (pal'i. .el-oid), a, [< Palmella 4 
-Old,] Harae as palmellaceom Palmelloid con- 

dition, in hat., same oApolmdla dage (which sih}, under 
Palmella). 

palmelodicon (pal-m^lod'i-kon), w. Same as 
musical glasses (b) (which see, under glass). 
palmer^ (pa'm6r), «. [< 4 -erl.] 1. One 

who palms or cheats, as at cards. — 2. A ferule, 
palmer*^ (pii'm^r), n, [< ME. palmer, palmere, 
palmarc,\ OF. palmier, paulmier, paumicr = Sp. 
palwero = Pg. palmeiro = It. palmiere, < ML. 
palmarins, a pilgrim who bore a palm-branch 
(see def.), < L. palma, a palm-branch: see 
palm'^.] 1. A pilgrim who had returned from 
the Holy Land, had fulfilled his vow. and had 
brought with him a palm-branch to oe depos- 
ited on the altar of his parish church ; hence, 
an itinerant monk who went from shrine to 
shrine, under a po^etual vow of poverty and 
celibacy. The distinction between pilgrim and 
palmer seems never to have been closely ob- 
served. 

'rhan longen folk to gon on pilgrimages. 

And palmeres for to seken Btraunge strondes. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 1.'}. 
Here is a holy Palmer come. 

From Salem first, and last from Borne ; 

One that hath kissed the blessed tomb, 

And visited each holy shrine, 

In Arahy and Palestine. Scott, Marroion, i. 28. 

An escallop shell, the device of 8L James, was adopted 
as the universal badge q| the turner. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 6. 

Though now and then an Individual may have been seen 
whe carried a short palm-branch bound to his staiT, such, 
however, was not the palmer’s usual badge ; but instead a 
small cross formed by two short slips of a leaflet from the 
palm-tree : this cross he sowed eitner to his hat or upon 
his cape. Hoek, Church of our Fathers, III. i. 489. 


PilBMltO 

2. A palmer-worm. 

Bmchs [It], the wormes called oankera 

A hollow cane that must be Iteht and thin. 

Wherein the **Bobb ’* and Pommt shall abide ; 

Which must be stopped with an handsome pin. 

Lest out again your batta do hap to slide. 

J. Dennys (Arbor’s Bng. Garner, L 158). 

3. An artificial fly whose body is covered with 
hairs bristling in all directions: used by an- 
glers. 

Imitations of these [hairy oaterpiUars], known to the 
American by the familiar term of naokles, and to the ac- 
curate inhabitwQt of the British Isles by the correct name 
of palmers. Sportsmans Gazetteer, p. 298. 

4. A wood-louse. Encyc, Diet — Palmer's staff, 
in her., same as hourdxmi, 8. 

palmer^ (pa'm6r), n. [< OF, palmier, a palm- 
tree, < palme, a palm : B&epalm^,] A palm-tree . 

Here are very many palmer or coco treeik which is their 
ohiefe food. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 264. 

palmerin (pal'm6r-in), n. [< Palmerin (see 
def . ).] One of a line of romantic heroes of the 
age of chivalry, who took their names or their 
titles from Palmerin de Oliva, an illegitimate 
grandson of a Greek emperor of Constantinople. 
This Palmerin derived his name from the circumstance of 
his exposure in a wicker basket on a mountain-side among 
palms and olive-trees in Spain. He afterward became 
famoiiB for his ewluits in Germany, Kngland, and the Ori- 
ent. The exploits of the Pahnerins, as celebrated in tho 
famous Spanish romances called by their name, are evi- 
dently modeled after those of Amadis of Gaul. In litera- 
ture the name Is often applied us a term of distinction to 
any redoubtable champion of the age of chivalry. 

That brave Kosiclor 
That damned brood of ugly giants slew. 

And Palmerin Frannarco overthrew. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, ill. 2. 

The oldest ballads tell us nothing at nil ... of the 
Palmerins, nor of many other well-known and famous 
heroes of the shadow-land of chivalry. 

Tieknor, Span. Lit., I. 119. 

palmer-worm (pa'm(}r-wenu), n. [< palmer"^ 4 
worm.] 1. A caterpillar; especially, a hairy 
caterpillar injurious to vegetation, but what 
kind IK unknown or undeteiinined. The name oc- 
curs tlireo times in tho Bible (Joel i. 4 ; ii. 26 ; Amos iv. 9) as 
tho translation of tho Hebrew gdzam, rendered In the Sep- 
tuagint (ca/iinrrj and in the Vulgate eruca. Some have sup- 
posed it to be a destructive kind of locust, asPachytytusmi- 
gratorius; but in Joel the name is expressly distinguished 
from “locust.” The Hebrew name is referred to a root 
meaning *to cut off ’ ; the Greek /co/airi/refem to the bend- 
ing or looping of some caterpillars, apparently iiointing 
to a looper or measuring- worm -that is, the larva of some 
geonietrid moth ; and the J^itin eriica may have the same 
signiflcaucc. The destructiveness of many of these geo- 
inetrids would fully boar out the Biblical implication. 
See oubit. 


Thoro is another sort of those (Jntterpillors, who haue 
no certainc place of abode, nor yet cannot tell where tc 
And thcyrfiHjde, but, like vnto superstitious PUgrims, doo 
wander and stray hither and thither, (and like Mise) con- 
sume and eate vp that which is none of their owne ; and 
these haue nurcliascd a very apt name amongst vs Eng- 
lishineu, to be called Palmer-worms, by reason of their 
wandering and rogish life (for they neuer stay in one 
place, but are euer watidoringX although by reason of their 
roiiglines and ruggednos some call them Beare-wormes. 
They can by no means endure to be dyeted, and to feedi 
vpon some certaine lierbes and flowers, but boldly and 
disorderly creepe ouer all, and tast of all plants and treec 
indifferently, and line as they list. 

Topsdl, History of Serjionts (1608), p. 106. 

That which tho palinerworni hath left bath the locust 
eaten. .foel 1. 4. 


2. In the United States, the larva of the tineid 
moth Ynsilophus pometella, which in easterr 
parts of the country appears on the leaves oi 
the apple in Juuc^, draws them together, anc 
skeletonizes them. 

palmery (pii'm6r-i), n.; pi. palimries (-iz). [< 
palm^ 4 -ery.] A palra-nouse. Compare /erw 
(fry. 

pahnette (pal'met), n. [< P. padmette, dim. o 
palme, palm: see palm'^.] In class. archscoL 
an ornament more or less resembling a palm 
leaf,, whether carved in relief on moldings, etc. 
or painted; an anthemion. See out on follow 
ing page. 

palmetto (pal-met'o), n, [Formerly palmito 
< Bp. palmito (= Pg. palmito = It. palmisto = 
F. palmiste), dim. cd palma, palm: mepalm'^^. 
Any one of several fan-leafed palms of differed 
genera. The one most properly so called is SalsU Pa^ 
metto, the cabbage-palmetto, a tree from 20 to 35 feet hlgii 
abounding on the southeast coast of tlie United States. 1 
forms part of the device in the seal and flag of South Car< 
liiia, tho Palmetto State. Its wood is not attacked by tb 
teredo and is very durable under water, and is therefoi 
much used for piles and wharves. The fibrous leaves *' 
this and the dwarf palmetto, S. Adansoni, are made int 
hats, baskets, and fans, and also furnish an upholsteriui 
material. The palmetto, or hemp-palm, of southern Ln 
rope and North Africa, is Chammrops humilis, a dwarf sp* 
cies, affording abundant fiber, consumed chiefly as “ veg^ 
table horsehair.” The same names are given to the Cn< 



Palmetto.-- Frainnent of Frieze, Acn)|.>«Iis of Athens. 


neBO Trfuhytwrpva excelsa, whose leafstalks on decaying 
leave a fibrous matter at textile use. 

During our voyage wo lined on nothing else but raspices, 
of a cortidne round graine little and blacko, and of the 
rootes otpalmit(/8 wliich we got by tho riner side. 

liaklviiVu VoyageMf ITI. 342. 
Blue pa]inetto|ifAapjdoj)/i}fffum Hyntrix of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida, a species with an erect or creep- 
ing stem, 2 or 3 feet long, and leaves circular in outline.— 
Cabbage-palmetto, see def . aimve. — Dwarf palmet- 
to, Sdbat Adaruoni, of the southeastern United States, 
with crewing or buried stem. See def. above, and mw-pal- 
metto . — Humble palmetto, a West Indian tree, Carlu- 
doviea insi^rntN.— ftlmettO flag, the tiag of the State of 
South Carolina, which, from tho occurrence in it of a vari- 
ety of dwarf palm or palmetto, is called the Pahmlto State. 

Royal palmetto, (u) Sahal wn^JhraevH/era of the West 
Indies, also called big or buU tfiateh, from the use made of 
tho loaves. It is a fine tree, growing SU feet or more high. 
(b) Same as eilk-ton palmetto.’— Saw-palmettO, a form of 
tho dwarf palmetto with creeping stem and spiny-edged 
petiulos. — Silk-top palmetto, the name in Florida of 
Thrimx parvifiara, found there and in the West Indies: a 
tree some SO feet high, turned to minor uses. Called in 
the West Indies royal i^tnetto. SllTer-top palmetto, 
tho name in Florida of Thrinax argenteaf a tree jf the same 
rango and size as the last, the leaves silvery-silky bonoath. 
Its uses resemble those of tho cabbage palmetto. Also 
callod brickley and brittle thatch. -- BxtaSl palmetto, a 
name of the palm-like genus Carludovica of the natural 
order Cyclantnaceee. 

palmetum (pal-me'tum), n, [NL., < L. pal me- 
turn, a palm-gi*ovo, < palm: sno palnC^.'\ 
A palm-house. 

palm-fiber (pam'fi'^b^r), w. Fiber obtained from 
the leaves of the palmyra, earnauba, and other 
palms. 

palm-honey (pilm'hun^i), w. eoquUo. 
palm-house (piim'hous), n, A glass house for 
growing palms and other tropical plants, 
palmic (pal'mik), a. [< pahtl^ + -/«.] Same as 
palmitic. 

palmicoloUB (pal-mik'o-lus), a. (NL., < L. 
palma, palm, + colere., inhabit.] Growing on 
the palm-tree. Thomas^ Med. Diet, 
palmiferous (pal-mif 'o-ms), a, [= F. palmifhrc 
= Sp. palmifero = Pg.’lt. palmifero, < L. palmi- 
fer, palm-bearing, < palmar palm, + ferre = E. 
omrL] Bearing or producing palms, 
palmification (paFmi-fi-ka'shon), n, [< L. 
palmay palm, + -ficarCf (.farerc, make (see -/?/).] 
See the quotation, and compare capr if cation. 

The Babylonians suspended male clusters from wild 
dates over the females ; but they seem to have supposed 
that tho fertility thus produced depended on the presence 
of small flies among the wild flowers, which, by entering 
the female flowers, caused them to set and ripen. Tho 
process was called Eticyc. Brit., IV. 82. 

Palmifonu (pal'mi-f6rm), a. [= F. It. palmi- 
former < L. palmar palm of the hand, + 
formar form.] Same as palmatiform. 
palml£^ade (par mi-grad), a. [< L. palmar the 
palm of the hand, me solo of the foot (of a 
web-footed bird), + qradiyWalk.J Walking on 
the soles of the feet; plantigrade, 
palmine (pal'min), w. [< palm‘d + Same 

as palmitin. 

palminerve (pal'mi-n^rv), a. [< L. palma. 
palm, + nervusy nerve.] Same as palminepwd. 
palminerved (pal'mi-n6rvd), a. [< palminerve 
+ -cd2,] Jq. hot,, palmately nerved. See ner- 
vation, 

pal^ped. palmipede (parmi-ped, -pod), a, 
and n, [-s ¥, palmipede = Pg. it. palmipedey 
\ L, pamipes Cpalmipedr)r broad-footed, web- 
looted, < palmar the palm of the hand, the sole 
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of the foot (of a web-footed bird), + pea (ped-) 
p B.foot,2 1 , a, Web-footed, as a bird ; hav- 
ing the toes webbed or palmate ; of or pertain- 
ing to the Palmipedes, Bee second out under 
palmate. 

n, n. A web-footed bird; any member of 
the Pahnipedtw. 

Palmipedaf (pal-mip'o-da), n, pi. [NL., irreg. 
neut . pi. of Palmiprs : »odpalmiped.j 1 . In Blu- 
menbach’s classification, a singular association 
of web-footed carnivores, edentates, rodents, 
sirenians, and monotremes in one order, the 
eighth. Thus it contained seals and walruses, 
otters, beavers, manatees and dugongs, and 
the ornithorhynchus.— 2. In llligers classifi- 
cation (1811), a family of his Frenaieulantiay 
containing the wol)-f noted rodents only, as cer- 
tain water-rats (Hydromys) and the beaver. 
Palmipedes (pal-min'e-dfez), n.pL [NL., pi. of 
Ij.pamipeHr broad-fooled: see An 
order foundc^d by Bchaefft^r in 1774. and in 
Cuvier’s system the sixth order of birds, cor- 
responding to the Atwerea of Linnams and tho 
Natatorea of Illiger; weh-footed or swimming 
birds. 

palmipedousf (pal-mip'e-dus), a. [(.palmiped 
+ -ous.'] Same as palmiped. Sir T, Browne, 
Vulg. Err,, iv. 1. 

Palmipes (pal'mi-pez), n. fNJj., < L. patmipesy 
broad-footed, web-footed . J >Same as Asterisena, 
palmist (par mist or pa'mist), 7i. and a. [< 
palnA + -wf.] I. ■//. Same as : now 

more often used. 

II. «. Of or pertaining to iialmisters or pal- 
mistry: as, iho pahnis! nri.. 
palmister (pal'mis-ter), n. [Bomtdimes palm- 
atcj\ as if < palm + -.s-ter; < pabtA + 4st (tA.pal- 
miat) 4* -crl.] One whod<*als in palmistry, or 
pretends to tell fortmi<*s by the palm of the 
hand, especially by its liiies! 

Deceiving and deceivable pahnetern, wliu will undertake 
by the view of the hand to be m export in foretelling the 
eourse of life to come to others rb they are ignorant of 
their own in tlieiuaelveB. Ford, Line of Life. 

palmistry (parmis-tri), n. f< palmist + -/v/.] 

1, The art or practice of telling fortunes by a 
feigned interpretation of linos and marks on the 
palm of the hand. Also called chiroqnofny and 
chiromancy. See phrases under Unc^, 

Wo shall not proceed to query what truth is in palmis- 
try, or divination from those lincB in our hands of high 
denomination. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 24. 

With the fond Maids in ValmiAry ho deals ; 

They tell tho Secret first which lie rr veals. 

Vriar, Henry and Emma. 

2. Manual dexterity. [Humorous.] 

lie found his jiocket wa? packed; (hat being a kind of 
ptilmifftry at which (his race of veriiiiii Igipsies] are very 
dexterous. Ad(tistm, Spectator, No, 180. 

palmitate (pal'mi-tal ). n. [< palmit(ic) + -aUd.'] 
A salt of palmitic acid. 

palmite (pal'mit), n. [< NJj. Palmita: see 
palmcAio.\ A rush-like jilant, Prionium Pal- 
mifay of South Africa, the leaves of which af- 
ford a veiy tcuiacious fiber, 
palmitic (pal-mit'ik), a. [= F. palmitique ; as 
palm''^ + -f -h:.J Portaiuing to or obtaiii- 
(‘d from palm-oil. Also palmic — Palmitic add, 

CirtHsaGa, an acid exiBting as a glycerin ether in palm- 
on alia vn most of the solid fata. The acid forms fine 
white needles, or pearly ci-yHtalline scales. 

palmitin (pal' mi-tin), II. f= F. palmiUne; as 
palni^ + -itc^ + -<■//-.] The principal solid 
ingredient of palm-oil, G:in 5 (CioH 3 i 02 ) 3 , a 
solid colorlee.s erystnlline substance, melting 
at about 45° 0.; it is the triglyceride of pal- 
mitic acid. Also palmine. 
palmitOt, «• An obsolete form of palmetto. 
palmi-veined (pal'mi-vand), a. In hot.y having 
the veins arranged in a palmate manner, 
palm-kale (piim'kal), n. An Italian variety of 
borecole, growm also in the Channel Islands. 
It reaches the height of 10 or 12 feet, and bears its loaves, 
which are chrved, at the top, thus imitating a palm, 
palm-leaf (piim'lef), «. 1. The leaf of a palm. 
Hence — 2. A fan niadi* from a dried palm-leaf, 
particularly from a leaf of tho fau-palm or of 
the palmetto ; a }»alm-leaf fan. [Colloq., U. B.] 

The slave . . . filled the bowl of a long-stemmed chi- 
bouk, and, handing it to his master, retired behind him, 
and began to fan him with the most prodigious pcUmrleaf 1 
ever saw. C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 2«8. 

Palm-leaf fan. See def. 2. 
palm-Uly (para']il'''i), n. See Cordylme, 
palm-marten (pam'mar^ten), n. Same as palm- 
cat. 

palm-matet (pam'mat), n, [< Ml), palm-macte. 
a ferule, prop, ^palmacte (E. palmate) y etc., < 
ML, palmatay a slap or blow on the hand ( pal- 



palmy 

matiiimy a ferule or whip), < L. palmOy the palm 
of the hand: seenaZm).] Same as/entteL 
palm-oil (pam'oil), «. A fatty substance ob- 
tained from several species of palms, but chiefly 
from the fruit of the oil- 
palm, Elaeis Guincen^ia, of 
western Africa, in cool 
climates it acquires the con- 
sistence of Imtter, and is of an 
orange-yellow color. 1 1 is em- 
ployed In the manufacture of 
soap and candles, and for lubri- 
cating machinery, the wheels 
of railway-ciUTiages, etc. By 
the natives of the Gold Coast 
this oil is used us butter, and 
when eaten fresh it is pleas- 
ant and wholesome. Also 
called palin-buUer. 

palmosseus (pai-mos'o- 
us), w.; pi. palmosaei (-1). 

[NL., < L. palma, the 
hand, + oaaeuay of bone : 

800 osseous.] An inter- 
osseous muselo of tho 
palm : distinguished from 
dorsosseua, Couea, 
palm-playf (pftm'pla), n. 

An old game of ball played with the hand; a 
kind of tennis in which the ball was struck with 
tho hand and not with a racket or bat. Also 
palm-playing and palm. 

During the reign of Cliaiies V. palm play, which may 

{ iroperly enough be denominated hand-tennis, was exceed- 
ugly fashionable in France, being played by tho nobility 
for large sums of money. 

hruit. Sports and Pastimes, p. 1(K). 
palm-playing (piim 'placing), n. Same as palm- 
play. 

He comes upon 

The women at their jmlm-jilaying. 

D. G. BusseUi, Dante at Vemiia. 

palmster (pilm'stcr), n. Baino as pahnisfer. 
palm-sugar (pam'shug'''ar), w. Sugar obtained 
from paTin-Kap: same iva jaggery. 

Palm Sunday (pilm su u ' da) .‘ The Sunday next 
before Easter, being tho sixth Sunday in Lent 
and tho first day of Holy Week, its observance, 
in commemoration of Christ’s triumphal cntiy into .Icrii- 
salein, is us old as tbc fourth century in the Easteni 
('hurch, and us tlie liftli or sixth century in the Went- 
ern. By the Bixtli i»r seventh century formal processions 
had become customary, which the Greek and the Koinuii 


Palni-oil Tree ( EimtiOutttr’ 
rttsts). 


orinution, and the custom of solemnly blcsHing and dis- 
tributing palm and oUier branches and canying them in 
procession has been revived lu many Anglican chimhes. 
palm-tree (piim'tre), w. [< ME. pahnctrCy < AS. 
palm-trcow (= leol. pdhntre = Sw, palmird)r 
< painty palm, + treoiVy tree.] A tree of the 
order Palmte. Boo palm^ and Palmae'i. 
palmula (pal'rau-lji), w. ; pi. pahnnlw (-le). [NL., 
dim. of L. jialma',’ tho fialm of the hand : soo 
paliiA,] In Tuusical instruments with a key- 
board, a iingor-koy or digital, 
palm-veined (pam'vaud), a. In hot, palmately 
norvod. See nervation. 

palm-viper (piim'vi''‘'p6r), n. A vonomouK snake 
of South America, Graspedorephaln.^ Ulincaius. 
palm-warbler (pam'war"blcr), V. Dcndraca 
^lalmarnm, a verv (*ommoii warbler of thi» east- 
ern parts of tho Onited Stall's, lieloiiging to tho 
family Syltnvolidw or Mniottltidm. Jt is from to 
1)^ incfieH long, and about 8 in cxt'*nt of wings ; ilic male 
is brownish -olive above, with ilusky streukh, tlic innip 
yellowish, the cap chcstnul-biown, the under jinrtK lich- 
yellow with reddisli strenkH, the two outer jinirs of tail- 
feathers with sijimrc white spots at the ends of tlieir in- 
ner webs, und the wings witlioiit wbiti* bars. The bird is 
insect iv< irons and inigratoiy, iireeding in northern New 
England and thence northward, wintering fnnn the Garo- 
liimsaiid TcxnR to tin- W cst Iiidii s. UnestBonthegi-ouiid, 
and has somuwlmt Die t(‘rreHtrial habits of a titlark. Also 
called //cWou' red-jHilt imri>l<‘r. 

palm-wasp (piim'wosp), n. A wasp, Polybius 
pal martini, wliidi makos its nest in palms. See 
eut under Folybuts. 

palm-wax (pilm'waks), «. A substance se- 
ereteii by ilie wax-palm. Roe Ctroxyhm. An- 
other jmlni utlordH the camauba-wtix, largely lised in place 
of tieeHwax See carnanha and CiqMiTiu’ria. 
palm-wine (jiam'wiu), n. Same as ioddy, 1. 
( Jominire arrack. 

palm-worm (piim'wftrm), 7i. A kind of centiped 
fouml in America, of large size. Itiip, JHct. 
palmy (]>a'mi)^ a. [(palm'l 4- -y^.] 1. Bear- 

ing or abounding in palms. 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed, 

Or paliny hillock. Milton, 1*. L., iv. 2ri4. 

2. Of or derived from the palm. 

The naked negro . . . 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine. 

OoldsmUh, Traveller, 1. 70. 



palxnjr 

3. Worthy of the palm ; ourishingf ; prosperous. 

In the most high and palmu state of Borne. 

ihak., Hamlet, i. 1. 118. 

Those were Indeed the pdlvn^ days of speech, when men 
listened instead of reading, when they were guided by the 
Toioe and the tones of the living orator. 

K A. Freeman^ Amer. Lects., p. 248. 

palmSfTa ^al-mi'rli), n. [NL., < L. Palmyra, 
Palmira, Gr. Makyvf}a, Tla7i.fiipa, a city of Syria.] 
1. An East Indian palm, Borassus flabelliformis. 
It grows to a height of 80 or sometimes 100 feet, its 
cylindrical trunk boariiig a round head of leaves which 
are 8 or 10 feet long, with a blade of oirculai’ outline, 
plaited and palmately incised. From it aio obtained tod* 


dy and jagge^, 
a Jolly, and 


. ^ Its fruit is eaten roasted and makes 
i the roots of young seedlings are used as a 
vegetable. The wood of old trees is extremely hard and 
strong, is used for many purposes, and is to some extent 
exported. The leaves serve for thatching and for all man- 


abounds in most parts of India, especially on sandy tracts 
near the sea, ana makes a striking feature of the land- 
scape. 

2. {cap,"] In zooh, the typical jjcnus of Palmy-^ 
ridse. P. aurifcra is a beantifnl species, with 
gold-colored parapodia two inches long. 

palmyra-palm (pal-mi 'rh-pam), n. Same as 
palmyra, 1 . 

palmyra-tree (pal-ml'ra-tre), n. Same as 
palmyra, I . 

palm 3 nra-WOOd (pal-mi 'ra-wM), w. The wood 
of the palmyra, the cocoaiiut, and perhaps other 
palms, exported from India. 

palmyre (pal'mir), w. A worm of the genus 
Palmyra, 

Palminrene (pal-mi-ren'), a. and n, [< L. Pal- 
myrenm, Palmirmius, < Palmyra, Palmira, a city 
or Syria: hqg palmyra,"] I, «. Of or pertaining 
to Palmyra or its inhabitants. 

II, n, A native or an inhabitant of Palmyra, 
ori^nally called Tadmor, an ancient city of 
Syria. 

The Palmt/rene JZenohia] 

That fought Aureliau. Tennyton, Princess, IL 

Palmyrian (pal-mir'i-an), a, and n, [< L. Pal- 
myra, Palmyra, + 4an,] Same as Palmyrene, 

Palmyridse (n al-mir'i-de), n, pi, [NL., < Pal- 
myra 4- -idm.] 
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I see thee ye^ inform espalpaMs 
As this [dagger 1 whioh now i draw. 

Macbeth, 11. 1.4a 

Darkness must overshadow all his bounds, 
Palpable darkness, and blot out three days. 

MUUm, P. L., xU. 188. 

Hence — 2, Plain; evident; obvious; easily per- 
ceived or detected : as, palpable lies ; a palpable 
mistake. 

And as thre peraones palpable is purelicho bote o man- 
kynde, 

The whiche is man and hus make and moillere-is issue^ 

So is god gQdes sono in thre persones the Trinite. 

JPiS^s Plownum (C^ xlx. 286. 

l^ese lies arc like their father that begets them ; gross 
as a mountain, opea, palpable. 

Shak,, 1 Hen. IV., 11 4. 250. 

I took my wife to my cosen, Thomas Pepys, and found 
them Just sat down to dinner, which was very good ; only 
the venison pasty was palpable mutton, which was not 
handsome. P^e, Diary, I. 5. 

3. In med,, perceptible by palpation, b Syn. 1 . 
Tangible.— 2. Manifest, evident, unmistakable, glaring, 
grosa 

palpableness (pal'pa-bl-nes), w. The property 
of being palpable;** plainness ; obviousness; 
grossness. 

palpably (paPpa-bli), ad^. In a palpable man- 
ner ; in such a manner as to be perceived by the 
touch; hence, plainly; obviously: palpably 

mistaken. 

palpal (pal'pal), a, [< palp + -a/.] Forming 
or lormed by a palp; pertaining to a palp or to 
palpi ; palpiiorm.— Palpal organs, in araehnolnay, 
complicated modifications oi the digital or terminal Joint 


palpitaito 


thefhoial, from the lower 



the upper eyelid, commonly called levator pal- 
pebrsB euperiorie, 

palpebrate (pal'pe-brat), a, [< L. palpehra, 
eyelid, + -ateK] Having eyelids, 
palpebrous (parpe-bms), a. [< L. palpebra, 
eyelid, + -one,] Having Rbaggy eyeDTOWS,or 
prominent superciliary ndges. Smart, 
palpi, n. Plural of palpus, 
palpicil (paPpi-sil), n, [< NL. palpus, a feeler, 
+ cilitm, q. v.] A tactile hair, or filament 
sensitive to touch; a filar tentacle ; a trigger- 
hair, such as is found attached to the thread- 
cells of many ooelen- 
terates. Bee trigger- 

hair, Also palpocil, f 


palpicom (par pi 
kdrn), a, and n, [< 
NL. palpus, palp, + 
L. cornu =s E. horn,] 
I. a. Having palpi 
like horns or aiiten- 
Tiee, as an insect; 



mg 

i of 


Under Side of Head of a Water- 


the Palpioor- greatly enlaiged, showing i. labrum ; 
. . . ^ , a, nintidlbles ; 3, nmxlllary palpus ; 


pei*tainiug to 4 ^ lif^ula ; 3 , ntentum ; o, n.iliSigcr, in 
’ • • — *-*“*“’■ -,lamal palpus, 


ters 
nia 

tYsiO Pdlpicornia, 

II. w. 1. A long 
labial palpus, like an antenna, 
beetle. 


this case two-jointed; 7,labi 
or palpicom ; H, antenna. 


-2. A palpicom 


annelids, typified by the genus Palmyra, 

palo (ph'ld), n, [Hind.] Same as gulamha. 
Also giloe and gala, 

palo-blanCO (T)ii'16-blang^''kd), n, [ 8 p., < palo, 
stick (see palc^), + bianco, white (see blank),] 
A variety of the haekbeiTy, CelUs ocddentalis, 
var. reticulata, it is a small tree, often reduced to a 
low shrub, found from Texas throughout the llocky Moun- 
tains tu Oregon. 

palolo (pa-lo'lo), 71. [Native name in Samoa 
and the Tonga Islands, = Fijian mbalolo, also 
baloUi,] 1. A remarkable marine worm of the 
family Nereidse, Palolo viridis, found in vast 
numbers in the Polynesian seas, and much 
used for food by the natives. It is a notobranchi- 
ate polyoheetouB annelid, formerly placed in the genus 
Lyndice, or forming a genus {Palolo) by itself. It visits 
the Samoan, Fijiun, and Gilbert archipelagos to spawn 
once a year, in October, at the last quarter of tlie moon. 
2. [cap,] [NL.] A generic name of this worm, 
called Palolo viridis. Also Palola, J, A’. Gray, 
1847. 

Pftlpt (pa-lp)! V* polper = Hp. palpar = 

It. palpare, < L. palpare, palpari, stroke, touch 
softly, feel. Cf. palpate, r.j To feel; have a 
feeling of. 

And bring apalped darknesse ore the earth. 

Heywood, Brazen Age, li. 2. 

palp (}>alp), u, [= F. palpe = Sp. Pg. It. paliw, 
< NL. palpus, a feeler, s L^rtZwarc, stroke, touch 
softly, feel : see jialp, v,J A tactile organ ; a 
feeler. Beo palpus, — Labial palp. SeolaMjxUp . — 
Maxillary palp. Same oa falx, 4. 

palpability (iuil-pa-bil'i-ti), n, [= F. palpabi- 
liU = Sp. palpabiUdad = Pg. palpabilidade; as 
palpable 4- -dy.] The quality of being palpa- 
ble, in any sense of that word; palpableness; 
tangiblenesr.. 

He it was that first found out the palpability of colours. 

Martinue SwUblerue, xiv. 

palpable (pal'pn^fi), a. [< palpable = OF. 
(and F.) nalpablc zrzBp, palpable szPg, j)alpavel 
= It. palpahilc, < LL. palpabilis, that can be 
touched, <Jj,p(ilpare, palpari, touch, feel: see 
palp, r,] 1 . That may be felt; perceptible by 
the touch ; manifest to sight or touch ; hence, 
appearing as if it might be touched or felt. 

*• A, ha ! ** quod lie, ** lo, so I can 
Lewdely to a lewed man 
^eko, and shewe hym swyche skiles 
That ho may shake hem bi the biles, 

80 palpable they shulden be.” 

Chaucer, House of Fame, L 809. 


are received from tbe genital orifice and conveyed 
body of the female. See cut under Araneida. 

palpate (pal'pat), v, t,; pret. and pp. palpated, 
ppr. palpating, [< L. palpatus, pp. of palpare, 
touch, stroke : aeo palp, v.] To feel or feel for, 
as if with a palp ; explore by touch, as with the 
fingers ; perform palpation upon ; manipulate. 

palpate (pal'pat), a, [< NL. palpatus, < pal- 
pus, a feeler: see palp, n,, and -ateK] Provided 
with palps. 

palpation (pal-pa'Rhon),w. f= V, palpation, < L. 
pa^a^m(n-), a stroking, <, palpare, pp, palpatus, 
touch, stroke: see palpate, palp, v.] 1. The 

act of touching ; feming by the sense of touch. 

Unlesse their phancles may have a sight and kensible pal- 
paHorir of that more clariflea subsistetiue, they will prefer 
Infidelity Itself to an unimaginable idea. 

OlanvUle, Vanity of Dogmatizing, il. 

2. Specifically, in med,, manual examination, 
or a method of exploring various organs by 
feeling them with the hand or hands Palpa- 

tion-corpuscles. Same as tactile corpuscles (which see, 
under corpuscle). 

Palpatores (pal-pa-td'rez), 71 , pi, [NL., < L. 
palpator, a stroker, < palpare, pp. palpatus, 
stroke: aeo palp,v.] 1 , In Macgillivray^s sys- 
tem of classification, an order of birds, tbe 
gropers, such as rails, gallinules, and coots: 
also called LaUtores, or skulkers: equivalent 
to the modern family liallidse, or rather to the 
ralliform birds at lari^e. [Not in use.] — 2. In 
entom . : (a) In Latreillo^s classification (1802), 
a group of beetles corresponding to the modern 
family Scyd7nse7iidse, (o) A suborder of har- 
vestmen or (htiliones, in which the palpi are 
slender and filiform, with or without a tarsal 
claw, the maxillary lobe of the first pair of legs 
is free, tbe sternum is short, and the genital 
aperture is close to the mouth: distinguished 
from La7da tores, 

palpebra (pal'pe-brft), n,; palpebrse (-bre). 
[L.] In anat,, an eyelid.-.])6pre8Bor palpebm 
mferlorlB. See tfsprssmr.— Levator palpebrse eupe- 
zlorla. Sec leoabor, 

palpebral (pal'pe-bral), a. [< LL. jtalpebra- 
Us, of or on the eyelicfs, < L. palpebra, the eye- 
lid.] 1. Of or pertaining to the eyelids; as, 
the palpebral muscles; palpebral folds of con- 
junctiva. — 2. Of or pertaining to the eyebrows ; 
superciliary; a loose use of the word.— Mtiller*s 
palpebral muscle. See muscle.— Palpebral arteries, 
two branches, the superior and the Inferior, of the oph- 
thalmic, supplying the conjunctiva, caruncle lacrymid 
Bttc\ and eyelids. -Palpebral oaxtilage. See cartUaye. 
—(Palpebral conjunctiva, the conjunctiva lining tiie 
eyelids, as distin^ from the ocular conjunctiva.— Pal- 
pebral fissure. See jfwrurs.— Palpebral fdda, the re- 
fleotion of the conjunctiva from the eyeball to the inner 
surface of the eyelid, above or below.— Palpebral liga- 
ment. a fibrous band attached externally t^he margin of 
the orbit and passing in the eyelid, beneath the orbicularis 
muscle, to be attached to tbe free margin of tbe tai'sal car- 
tilage. Also called tarsal ligament . — Palpebral nerves, 
brunches of the lacrymal and infteorbital nerves, given 
_ ...... ... “j^al 


Palpicomia (pal-pi-kiVui-fi.), w. pi. [NL.: sec 
paipicoru.] A tri oe of pontamerous Coleoptera, 
represented by the family Hydrophilidse, hav- 
ing long slender palps usually exceeding in 
length the short, several-jointed, elavate an- 
tenna). See cuts under Bydrobi7is and Hyd7'o- 
philidm. Also Palpicornes. 
palpifer (pal'pi-f 6 r), n, [< 'Nit. palpus, q. v., 4- 
h.fcrre = E. bear^.] In entom., slo outer lobe 
of the maxilla, generally thin and scale-like, 
bearing the maxillary palpus. See cut under 
galea. 

palpiferous (pal-pif'e-rus), a, [< palpifer 4- 
-ous.'j Beanng maxillary palps; having the 
quality or function of a palpifer. « 8 yn. Palpifer- 
ous, Palpigerous. Those epitnets are often used indis- 
criminately, but the proper usage will be evident from the 
definitions given. Any insect which has palps is both 
palpiferous and palpigerous, but mouth-parts of insects 
arc either palpiferous or palpigerous, according as they 
bear maxillary or labial palps. Bee cut under mouth-part, 
palpiform (pal'pi-fCrm), a. [= F. palpifornw, 

< NL. palpus, a feeler, palp, 4- It. forma, form.] 
Having the form or function of a palp or feeler. 
Kirby. See cuts under Bymenopiera and Pen- 

Palpiform lobe of the maxilla, In entom., 
the galea or outerTobe when it Is two- Jointed, havin^^ the 
structure and function of a nalpus. Sometimes called i7iner 
palpus. Bee cut under gatea. 
palpiger (pal'pi-j 6 r), u. [< NL. palp^is, a. v., 
4* L. gercre, bear.] In entom., a lateral ap- 
pendage of the labium of some insects, situated 
between the mentum and the ligula, and bear- 
ing tbe labial palpus, in so far as It is basal, It rep- 
resents the cardo of the maxilla ; in so far as it bears u 
ptilpuB, it represents the maxillary stipes, or palpifer. 
The suture between the meiitnm and Its attached palpi- 
ger is often obsolete. The name was first applied by New- 
man to a section of the part called lingua by Kirby and 
labium by McLeay and others. See cuts under Jnsccta 
and fnmdh-part. 

palpigerous (pal-pij'e-rus), a. [< palpiger 4- 
-iruH.] Bearinp; labial palps; having the char- 
acter or function of a palpiger. Kirby . » gyn. 
Bee palpiferous. 

Pa^imaninM (paFpi-ma-ni'ne), n.pl. [NL., 

< Palpimanus 4- -inau] A subfamily of salti- 
grade spiders, of the family Kresiase, having 

S eeuliany thickened fore legs, no inframaxil- 
iry organ, andno calaniistrium, typified by the 
genus Palpimanus: distinguished from Kresime. 
Also Palpimanidee, as a family. O, P, Cambridge, 
1872. 

Palpimanus (pal-pim^a-nus\ n, [NL. (Dufour, 
1820), < palpus, a feeler, 4- L. manus, a hand.] 


re^eotivaly tii the upper and lower eyelids.' 
orfifioe, the opening between the 


-Palpm 


(a) External: tributaries 

the temporal, from the eyelids, (b) Inferior : Mbutarles to 


e eyelids.— Pal^toal 
of the orbital branch of 


The typical genus of Palpimanimse, and until 
recently the sole genus of this subfamily. It has 
bnt two spinnerets ;l;he fore legs have three mws, and 
the other legs but two. There has been much dispute as 
to the proper place of this genus, 
palpitant (pal'pi-tant), a, [< L. palpitan{t-)s, 
ppr. oipaMtarc, palpitate,] PalpitJiting; pul- 
sating or throbbing visibly ; quivering. 

The white evanescence of innumerable cascades, deli- 
cately palpitant as a fall of northern lights. 

Lowsll, fireside Travels, p. 188. 

palpitate (pal'pi-tat), v. i . ; nret. and pp. palp^: 
tated, ppr. palliating, [< L. palpitavua, pp* 01 



palvltftto 

^ (> It. palpiiare ss 8p. Pg. palpitar » 

J^palpiter)j throb, pant, palpitate, £req. oipaJr 
pare^ feel, move quioldy: see palpj t;.] To 
beat or pulsate rapidly ; throb ; flutter or move 
with slight throbs (said specifloally of the heart 
when it is characterized oy an abnormal or ex- 
cited movement); tremble; quiver. 

As *t were a hundred^iftiroated nightingale. 

The strong tempestoous treble throbb'd and palpitated. 

TennytoUf Vision of 8in, ii. 

Her [Mrs. browning’s] genius certainly may be compared 
to those sensitive, pmpUating flames which harmonically 
rise and fall in response to every sound-vibration near 
them. Stedman, Vlot. Poets, p. 114. 

[< P, palpitOr 
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but mv^ ; atleast the workmen and their leaders thought 
so. It was not gravel, however ; it was a stratum of ar- 
row-heads andpooZstotw and knives of polished stone, of- 

- — j j ... half-savage people settled 

‘ * re the 


jaludianent 

2. To fasMon by trickery; patch up. 

I koepe my old course, to palter vp something in Prose, 
. .... " c to Perlmedes. 


paralysie z= Vv.parvim = 8p. pardlma, per^* 
lema ss Pg. parafysia = It. paraVmay < L. para- 


palpitation (pal-pi-ta'flhqn), ^ 
tion = 8p. palpitadon ==‘Pg. X)alpita^o = It. 

lygi^ < q?, napdAm.c, palsy, paralysis: see pa- 
pahmtus, throb: sec pa^tate.J the act of r<tlysig.2 I. ». A weakeu ng, suspension, or 
palpitating, throbbipg, quivering, or trembling; - i . ’ 

speoificallv, a beating or pulsation of the heart, 
particularly a violent and unnatural beating or 
pulsation, such as is excited by violent action, 
by emotion, or by disease 


vsing mine old poosie still. Qreene, Prefix 
palterer (pdrt6r-6r), n. One who palters or 
equivocates; an insincere dealer ; a shifty per- 
son ; a trifler ; a trickster. 

There be of you, it may be, that will account me apoZtrer, 
for hanging out the signe of the Redde-herring in my title- 
page, and no sucli feast towards for ought you can see. 
Naehey Lenten Htufle (Hail. Misc., VI. 149). (paviee.) 
\i\o palterer witli the Sitcred truth of (Jod, 

Be thy soul choked with (hat blaspheming lie ! 

paluaye^ palesie (sAm pari fme, jtnraliffie^ eta, jfi , a,, . Ihe Cenci, Iv. i. 

OF, **palamef**pale.sii\ palasine (filfio paralyiiie). P8*lt6rlyt (pal tcr-li), a. [Also j^^tulterly; < 

« . • . ... ^paltcTf n, (»QQ palter, r.y paltriHfjj and paltry), 

+ -^1/^.] M<!an; paltry. 


on the shores of the Lago di Braociano b^ofe tfie founda- 
tion of Borne. Laneiani, Ancient Rome in the Light 
[of Recent Discoveries, p. 47. 

palstert (pal'stfir), n. [< MD. palstery a staff, 
a pike, T>, painter , a staff, walking-stick (also, in 
eomp. f paisterntoky palsterntafy a pilgrim’s staff), 
perhaps < pael, a pale, stake, stick, + ster, E. 

A pilgrim’s staff. HalHwell. 
palsy (pArzi), n, and a. [< ME. palncpy palsye. 


I could scarce find any Palpitation within mo on the 
left Side, when yours of the Ist of September was hrouglit 
me. Uotml, Letters, 1. vi. 16. 

See, in any house where virtue and self-respect abide, 
the palpitation which the approach of a stranger causes. 

Emermn, I'rieiidship. 

palpless (palp'les), «. Having no palps, 
palpocil (par po-sil), n. Same as xmlpivil. IC. It. 
Lankester. 

palpulus (paVpu-lus), w. ; pi. palpuli (-li). [NL., 
dim. of palpuH,'q,\,'] In entonu, a small pal- 
pus ; specincally, one of the maxillary palpi of 
Lepidoptera, which arc generally much smaller 
than the labial palpi. 

palpus (pal'pus), w. ; pi. palpi (-pi). [NL. : see 
Xnilp.'] In roo7. : (a) One of the jointed or- 
gans attached to the labium and maxilla* of 
insects; a feeler. The labial palpi arc two in num- 
ber, rising cither from the ligula or from the edge of 
the mentum; the 
maxillary palpi are 
placed one on the 
outer side of each 
maxilla. Besides 
these, certain Cole- 
optera have a sec- 
ond two-jointed 
pulpiform appen- 
dage on each max- 
illa, formed by a 
modification of the 
galea or external 
lobe. The palpi 
vaiy much In form 
and in the number 
■of joints, which is 
never more than 
aix; they are sometimes aborted or entirely absent, as 
in the IJemiptera. In the Lepidoptera this term is com- 
monly restricted to the largo laldal palpi, the much smaller 
maxillary ones l>eiiig distinguished as palptUi. The palpi 
are supposed by some to bo organs of taste or touch. In 
the spiders the maxillary palpi are greatly developed, 
forming the pedipulps ; these, in the scorpions, become 
chelate appendages, cotiimonly called the front legs. 
Small palpi are also developed from the mandibles and 
maxillfc of certain crustaceans. See cuts under Acarida, 



Head of Cockroach {Rlntta amertcana). 

0 palpi I. labial palp: 9, max illary palp ; 3. pal 
111 form • 4 i divulcd lingua ; 5. p.tragloiisa ; 6 . 

1.11 mhor hgula ; 7, iiiamlible ; 8, ualpigcr and stipes 


ligula ; 7, iiuuidible : "8, palpigcr iitid stipes 
(tiised); 9, cardo; m, iacitiia: 11, galea, la, 
montuiii ; 13. siihinentum. 


fleshy lobes at the sides of the mouth of acepha- 
lous mollusks. More fully called labial pa lpn.s. 
8ee second cut under LamelUbravchiafa — cia- 
vate, cuneiform, divided, labial, maxillary, etc., pal- 
pi. See the adjectives. 

palsgrave (palz'grav), n . [Formerly also palts- 
grave; MI), palisgrave, D. paltsgraaf {G. pfab- 
fP'fff ) ; < MD. palts (G. pfab), palace, + grave, 
D. graaf (G. graf), count: see palace, palatine^, 
and ^rai;c5.]’ A count palatine ; a palatine. 

Occupying the Paluffram's palace, consuming his choice 
wines with my companions. Scott, Legend of Montrose, ii. 

palsgravine (palz'gra-veu), n. [< palngrave 4- 
-ine, fern, sumx, as iii margravine.} The con- 
sort or widow of a palsgrave, 
palsicalt (pA,l'zi-kal), a. [< palsy + -ie + -al,'] 
Affected with palsy ; paralytic. Bailey, 17*27. 
palstaff (pal'staf), n. ; pi. palstatws. [Aim pal- 
stave, paalstaf, paalstah ; < Dan. paahtav, < Icel. 
pdlstafr, a pole with an iron spike, a kind of 
lieavy missile, < pall, a pale (polo f ), also a kind 
of hoe or spade, 4- stafr = E. stajf. Not con- 
mactod with 1). palsterstaf, a pilgrim’s staff, < 
painter, a staff, + staf, a staff: palster and 

A form of celt which resembles a chisel. 
It has instead of a socket a tongue which fits 
into a handle. 

The total number of analyses of swords, spears, and 
javelins, axes, and so-called celts and palstave*, known to 
hundred and eight. 

n. K. Sullivari, Introd. to O’Curry’s Anc. Irish, p. ccccxx. 

At the bottom of the well [at Sorgentl di VicarelloJ, uii- 
uer the shapeless fragments of copper, there was nothing 


abolition of nniscnlar power or sensation ; pa- 
ralysis. Bee paralysis. 

There oure Lord heled a Man of the Pnlasye, tliat lay 38 
Zeer. AtandevUle, t'ravels, p. 88. 

What you have spoke, T am content to think 

The pmsy shook your tongue to. 

Jieau. aiul FL, Maid's Tragedy, 1. 2. 

What drug can make 
A wither’d palsp cease to shake ? 

Tennymn, Two Voices, 
palsy (named after Sir Charles Bell, the Englisli 
anatomist], paralysis of the facial nerve due to a lesion in 
its course.-— Crutch-palsy, paralysis of the arm caused 
by the pressure of a crutch on the nerves In the axilla.— 
Lead-palsy. Hame as iead-/tarai]t*ui. - Mercui^l palsy, 
paralysis caused by the presence of mercury in the system. 
—Scriveners’ or writers’ palsy. See loriters* cramp, 
under cramp. — Shaking or trembling Palsy. Same 
as ;mralyaM OfriJtans (which see, under para^sis). 

ll. a. Palsied. [Rare.] 

For shame they hide 

Their palsy heads, to see tliemsel ves stand by 

Neglected. Quarlee, Emblems, i. 1, 

palsy (pal'zi), r.; prt*!. and i)p. pabied, ppr, 
palsying. [< palsy, //.] I. Irans. To paralyze ; 
affect with palsy or as with palsy; deprive of 
action or energy. 

All thy blessed youth 
fiecomoB as aged, and dotli beg the alms 
Of jpo/ifwjd eld. Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 

A universal shivering palsied every limb. 

Barham, Ingoldsby I^egends, I. 130. 
Palsied all our deed with doubt. 

And all our word with woe ! 

M. Arnold, Ohermann Once More. 

n. intrans. To suffer from i)alsy ; be affected 
with palsy. 

The hcavinOBS of a broken spirit, and of pining and pal- 
sying faculties, settled slow on hei buoyant youth. 

Charlotte Br oiU, Shirley, x. 

palsywort (pal' zi-wert ),v. f < palsy, w . , + wort, 
a plant.] The cowslip, Pnniula verts, at one 
time believed to be a remedy for })al8y. 

paltf (palt), V. f Appar. a v.'ir. of pcUi ; but cf. 
OF. espantrer, “to palt, jwlt, thrash, beat, cnish, 
bruise” (Cotgrave) ; ef. also pa/l’^ beat, knock.] 

1. trans. To boat; pelt. 

Were 't best 

I clime up to yon hill, from whose high crest 

I with more ease with stones may jHdt them hence? 

IJeywood, Dialogues, iv. 

Tell not tales out of seluMile, 

I.C8t you lie polled. 

Ballad on Duke of Buckingham. {Nares. ) 

H, hi trans. To strike; throw stones. 

Am I a Dog, thou Dwarf, . . . 

To bo with stoneb repell'd and palted. at? 

Or art thou weaiy of thy llfi* so soon? 

O foolish i»oy ! 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, iL, The Trophies. 

paltt (palt), w. l<paU, r. Gf. w.] A blow. 

Lifting up the wooden weapon, lie gave him such a pedt 
on the pate as made Ins Inaines forsake the possession of 
his head, with which his Isidy fell into the sea. Purchas. 

palter (pal 'ter) , r. [F(»rnierly also pntdtcr ; cf . 
paltry.'] I. tntrans. 1. To talk in a trifling 
manlier; bubble. 

One whylo his tongi- it ran, and paltered of a cat, 

Another whyle lu stainniered sty 11 upon a rat. 

/ip. Still, (iamnier Ourton’s Needle, ii. ;j. 

2. To talkinsine<‘rely; etpiivocate; trifle ; shift ; 
use trickery. 

These juggliiiff floiids, . . . 

That palter >iith us in a double sense. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 8. 20. 

It was not enough to fed that the King’s government 
ysvA paltering with them. Motley, Dutch Republic, 111. It5. 
Who never sold the truth to seive the hour, 

Or palter'd with Eternal <Jod for power. 

Tennyson, Death of Wellington. 

n. trans. 1. To trifle away ; use or spend in 
a paltry manner; squander. 

Bri, But, brother, do you know what learning Is? 

Mir. It is not to be a justice of peace, as you arc, 

And palter out your time 1’ the penal statutes. 

Fletcfter {and another), Elder Brother, ii. 1. 


It is instead of a wedding dinner for his daughter, whom 
I saw In palterly clothes, nothing new but a bracelfjt that 
her servant had given her. /Vpi/n, Diary, Keb, 22, IWki. 

palterlyt (pal't6r-li), adv. [Also paulterly; < 
palterly, a.] In a palterly manner. 

Tliou lewd woman, can 1 answer thee anything, thou 
dealing thus paulterly with me. 

Terence in English (1614). {Nares.) 

paltockf. paltokt (pal'tok), n. [< ME. paltork, 
paW)k, (. OF. X)al€toc, palletoc, palctoque, pallv- 
tocque,palletocq, paletot, palletot, a cloak, cas- 
sock, F. paletot, an overcoat, paletot, < MD. 
paltrock, 1). paltsrok, /wAvroA* (=MLG. paltrok, 
LG. paltrokk), a pilgrim’s robe; prob. < OF. 
pale, palle, a cloak (see path), + MD. rock, 1). 
rok, a robe, = MIjG. G. Bw. rock, a coat.] A 
kind of doublet or cloak with sleeves, in use in 
England from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century. 

Pruude prestes come with hym moo than a thousand. 

In palUtkes and pyked shoes. 

Piers Plowman (B), xx. 21 H. 

The earliest cntiy', under date April, 18ri7, relating to 
the gift of an entire suit of clothes to the future poet, con- 
sisting of a pallock or short cloak, a pair of red and black 
breeches, and a pair of shoes. Atheneeum, No. 3082, p. 672. 

Paltock's innf. A V(n*y poor place. Davies. 

Swiftlye they determind too flee from a countryo so 
wycked, 

Paltocks Inne leauiug, too wrinche thee naiiyo too south- 
ward. Stanihurst, iEncid, iii. 65. 

Comming to (^henas, a blind village, in comparison of 
Athens a Paltockes Inne, he found one Miso well goveni- 
lijg his house. Gossan, Schoole of Abuse, p. 52. 

palton bark. Bee hark'i. 

paltrily (pal'tri-li), adr. In a paltry manner; 
ill ii mean or trifling manner; despicably; 
meanly. 

paltriness (y>»il'tri-m‘8), n. The state of being 
paltry, vile, or worthless. 

paltring (pal'tring), n. [For ^paltering, < **pal- 
ter, n. (see palterly, paltry), +-///(/). Cf.jieli- 
ing'^.] A worthless trifle. 

Ciabatterie lit.], triflings, jmltrings. not worth an old 
shoe [var. rascallie foolish thingb, paultrie, not worth an 
old shoe, trash - od. 1.^>98J. Floriu, 1611 

paltry (pal'tri), a, and n. [Formerly also paul- 
try, paultrie; dial, pal ferry (Brockett); = LG. 
paltrig, ragged, = G. dial, pal (eng, i)altry; ap- 
par., witli adj. suffix -/yl, < *palter, a rag (seen in 
palterly),i mhG.*paiter,*p(tlter,i\ rag (in comp. 
palterlappeu, polferlappeu, rags), — G, dial. 
palter, a rag, an extended form of MLG. JjG. 
palte, a rag, = MI), pall, a piece, fragment, 
= Fries, pall, a rag. = Sw. palta (pi. pallor) = 
Dan. pjalf (pi. pjaltrr), a rag, tatter. (M*. ya/f- 
r.,and paltring.] I. a. Mean; worthless; 
despicable: as, a paltry tritle; often in a miti- 
gated sense, of little value or conseipience. 

par. A quarrel, ho, already ' what’s tin; matter? 

Gra. About a liooj) of gold, a pdltni ring. 

Shah , M. of V., v. 1. 147. 

These words of yours draw life blond from my heart: 

On that advantapi'. boupht with such a Bhame, 

To save ‘Ai)altru life and slay bright fame. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 6. 4:.. 

A low, paltry set of follows. 

Gvldsmith, Sin* Stoops to Ooiniuor, 1. 1. 

What low, poor, jtaltnf, hypocritical people an argument 
on religion will make of the pure and clioseii hoiiIh ! 

Emerson, Fssnys, Ist scr., p. 217. 
=Syn. Desjncahle, Pitiful, etc. (see eontemptihle), insignifl- 
cant, petty, inistirable, wretched, trifling, trivial. 

Il.t u. A wretched, worthless trifle. Florio. 

I little delight in the rehearsal of such jMdtry. 

G. Harvey, Foiu* Letters, ii. 

paludal (pal'u-dal), a. [= It. paludale, < L. 
pal us (palud-), a swamp, marsh.] Of or p<*r- 
tiiiniiig to marshes; marshy. Also palu.siral, 
palustrtal, pal uslrine.—'ptidvLdsil fever. See/iewi. 

paludament (pa-lu'da-mcnt), n. [r= sp. Pg. 
It. pnludamcnto, < L. pain'd a men turn, a military 
cloak, from a verb represented onlv in ]ip. />d-| 
ludatus, dressed in a military eloak, esp. in a 
general’s cloak.] Baiue as pal uda men turn. 



paludamontimi 
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paludamantum (pa-lU'da-men^tum), 9».;jpl. 
paludamenta (-tft). ‘ [L. : paludament,'] Tne 
cloak worn by" an 
ancient Bomaii gen- 
eral commanding an 
anny, his principal 
officers, ana his per- 
sonal attendants, in 
contradistinction to 
the sagum of the 
common soldier, 
and the toga or garb 
of peace. Itwassleeve- 
lesH, open in front, reach- 
ed down to the knees, and 
hung loosely over the 
shoulders^ being fastened 
at the nock, in front or 
(more typically) on one 
side, with a clasp. 

Paludamentum, an 
adaptation of the Greek 
ohlamya, worn by the 
emperor as head of the 
army, purple in colour, 
though white was also 
allowed. 

JSncye. Brit., VI. 460. 

Paludicella (pii-iu- 

di-seril), n. []^L., 

< L. pahis (pallid-), a marsh, + oella.^ cell.] 
The typical gomis of Paludiccllidw. P. articu- 
lata is&itish, olive-green, and paludicole. 

PaludicellidflB (pa-luMli-sel'i-de), n. pL [NL., 

< Paludieella + 4dse.'] A family of ctenosto- 
mous ectoproctous polyzoans, typified by the ge- 
nus Paludicella : so called from inhabiting fresh 



Palud.imentum. 

Statue of the Emperor Auffustus, 
Villa Albani, Rome. 


the calioe ; an extension from the inner edge of 
certain septa to or toward the oolnmellar space 
or axis of the visceral chamber. They arc connected 
by their outer edges with the septa, and their inner edges 
are free or united with the oolumeUa. Fall are various in 
number, size, and shape, and occur only in connection with 
certain cycles or series of septan and from these they differ 
in structure. The term is chiefly used in the plural. Also 
palidm. 

palttstral (pa-lus'tr^), a. [As palustr^iue + 
Same Q,a paludal, 

palustrian (pa-lus'tri-an), a. Same ub paludal. 
palustrine (pa-lus ' tiin), a. 

[Cf. Sp. OF. paluaire; irreg. < 

L. pains (palud-)^ a swamp, on 
type of lacmtrinc.'i Same as 
paludal, 

palveisef, n. A corrupt form 
of pavise, Florio, 
palwar (paFwilr), n. Same as 
pulwar. 

palyi (pa'li), G. [< OP. paU, < 
pal, a pale: see pale^?] In 
tier,, divided into four or more 
equal parts by perpendicular 
lines: as, paljf of six argent 
and gules. There should always 
be an even number of parts. Also 
palewiM. See also cut under border. 

—Barry paly, bendy paly, etc. See 
2, etc.— Paly bendy. Same as 
bendy paly (which see, under bendy). 

— Paly bendy einleter or slnisterwlBe. Same as paly 
bendy, but with the diagonal lines drawn bendy sinister. - 
Paly pUy. Same as p^y paly (which see, under pily). 
paly2 (pa'li), a. paid‘s + -yf.] Palo; want- 
ing color. [Poetical.] 



I. Paly of fcix aivent 
ami gules, a. raly 
bendy argent and 
gules. 


wat er. T n these moss-animalcules the polypidom is fixed, 
filamentous, diffusely braiiciied, coriaceous, with uniserial 
cells placed end to end, and having tububu' unilateral ten- 
taciilate apertures and circular Inphophores with uuiserial 
tubercles. Also written Paludicellaid». Allnmn. 

Paludicellini (pa-lu''Mi-se-li'm), n. pi. [NL., 
< Paludicella + -iVti.] Same as Paludicelltdas, 
Paludlcola (pal-u-dik'd-lii), n, [NL. : see palu- 
dicole.] A genus of OlJ World ant-thrushes, 
the typft of which is Pitta nipalcnm. Hodg- 
son, 1837. Also called HeleorniSf Hydrornis, 
and (HgantipUta, 

Paludicolss (pal-u-dik'6-ld), n, pi. [NL., pi. 
of Paludicola.] An order or suborder of gral- 
latorial birds, including those which inhabit 
marshes and are precocial, as the gruiform and 
ralliform birds, or cranes, rails, and their allies : 
distinguished from JAmicolse, More commonly 
called Alcctorides, 

paludicole (pa-lu'di-kol), a. [< JAj, paludicola, 
a dweller in a marsh, < L. palus (paliaU), a 
marsh, + colcre, inhabit..] Inhabiting or fre- 
quenting marshes ; palustrine ; paludine. 
paludicoline, paluaicolous (pal-u-dik'o-iin, 
-lus), a. Same ub paludicole, 

Paludina (pal-u-di'n|l), n. [NL., < L. palus 
(palud-), a inarsii.] Tlie typical genus of Palu- 
dinidm: same as Viviparns. 
paludine (pal'u-diu), a. f< palus {palud-), 
a marsh, 4- -Inc^.] Same uh paludinous. 
PaludinidSB (pal-u-din'i-de), u. jd. [NL., < 
Paludina + -idae.'j A family of fresh-water 
pectinibraiichlate gastropods, typified by the 
genus Paludina: same as Viciparidte. See 
pond^nail. 

paludinous (pa-lu'di-nus), a. [< paludine + 
-ous.] Of or pertaining to marshes; paludal. 
paludloUB(pa-lu'di-us), a. [< J i. palus { palud-), 
a marsh.] Marsl^; fenny; boggy. Bp, Gau- 
deu, Tears of the Church, p. 60. 
paludism (pal'u-dizm), n. [< L. palus {palud-), 
a marsh, 4- -isin.] Malarial poisoning. 

Health improves uudor the treatment pr^orfor chronic 
pnludiem. Sa^nce, XI. 140. 


Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other's umber'd face. 

Shak., lien. V., Iv., I*rol..l. 28. 

O'erhung with paly locks of gold. 

Whittier, The Reformer. 

paly*'^ (pa'li)> w-; pi- pdlics (-liz). [< ME. paly, 

etc.: see j If. Same as 1. — 2. A 

roll of bran such as is given to hounds. Halh- 
well. 

pam (pana), n. [Abbr. < F. pamphile, the knave 
of clubs, < Gr. a personas name, lit. 

^ beloved of all,K rrdc (frav-), all, 4- beloved, 
dear.] The knave or clubs in the game of loo. 

Ev’ii mighty Pam, that kings and queens o'erthrew, 

And mow’d down armies in the figiits of loo. 

Pope, R. of the I^., ill. 61. 

pamban-manche (pam'ban-manch), n. [Ta- 
mil.] A canoe of great length used on the 
Malabar coast of Tnoia for conveying persons 
on the rivers and back-waters, it is hollowed out 
of a single tree, and is from 30 to 60 feet long, and not ex- 
ceeding 3 feet broad. The largest ones arc sculled by about 
twenty men, double-bonked, and when pressed they at- 
tain a speed of twelve miles aii hour. Also called eer- 
perd’lmtt, enake-boat. 

pamet, n. A Middle English form oipaluA, 7. 
English Gilds (E. B. T. S.), p. 472. 

paind (pa-ma')» [Heraldic F.] In her., hav- 
ing the mouth open : said of a fish used as a 
bearing. 

pamentf, n. A Middle English form of pa^^e- 
ment. 

pameroon-bark (pain-e-rbn'bftrk), n. A higlily 
fragrant resinous tree,” Trichilia mosehata. See 
muslmood. 

pampt (pn-nip), r, t, [< ME. paniprn, < TiG. 
pampeu, also slamjtampcn, pamper oneself, live 
luxuriously, = G. dial, pampfen, pampen, cram 
with food, stuff, perhaps < pampe, broth, pap: 
see p«p2. Hence freq. pamper.] To pamper ; 
indulge. 

Thus the devil fareth with men and wommen : First ho 
stiritli hem to nappe and jsimp her fleisch, desy^nge deli- 
cons metis and drynkis. Jidiguim Antique, i. 41. 


paludose (pal'm-dds), a. [= Bp. Pg. It. jtalu- 
doso, < L. judullosus, swampy, marshy, < palus 
{palud-), a swam]), marsh J Marshy, (a) In bot., 
growing in marshy places, (b) tn zool., living in marahes ; 
paludicole. 

palulus fparu-lus), n.; pi. paluli {-\\), [NL., 

dim. of palus, q . v.] ( )ne of the small detached 
rods situated about the columella of an acti- 
iiozoati; also, same as palus. 
palmnbUB (pa-lum'bns), n. [NL., < L. paluni- 
bus, m., jmlumba, f., usually palumbes or pa- 
lumbis, ra. £., a wood-pigeon, ring-dove: see 
i ^ol umba^ . ] A pigeon or dove : sometimes used 
as a generic designation of those pigeons which 
are closely related to the common Columbapa- 
lundms. 

palUB (pa'lus), w.; pi. pali (-li). [NL^ < L. pa- 
lus, a stake, pale: Beepale^, pole^.] In corals, 
one of the lamina) or plate-like processes which 
extend upward from the bottom of a coralite to 


pampa (pam'idi), n. [=: Q.pampa, < Bp. and 
Pg, pampa, < 8. Amer. (Argentine Republic) 
pampa, in Pci*u bamha (Quichuan hamba, oanha), 
a plain.] A vast treeless plain such as char- 
acterizes the region lying south of the forest- 
covered belt of the Amazon valley, especially 
in the Argentine Republic: so called in the 
southern part of South America. Blrallar plains 
north of the Amazon are called llanos. Both words are 
freciueiitly used by writers on South American physical 
geography. (See plain.) Humboldt iizes steppe and savan- 
na as nearly equivalent to both pampa and llano. 

pampaB-cat (pam'pjiz-kat), n. A small South 
American wildcat inhabiting the pampas, Felis 
pujeros or F. passerum. It somewhat exceeds a 
house-cat in size, being ;tiioiit as large as the European wild- 
cat, F. oatus, with a rather small head. The emor is yel- 
lowish gray, white below, fully streaked on the sides, and 
banded on the legs with white or blackish. It is a com- 
mon animal, and derives its name pajero from frequent- 
ing weedy places. It preys on birds and small mammals. 
See out in next column. 



PampaS'cat, or Pa)ero {,Felix pajeros). 


pampas-deer (pam'pfiz-der), n, A small deer 
of the pampas of South America, Cariacus cam- 
pestris, the male of which has antlers dichot- 



Pampas-decr {Cariarus cnmpestrts) 


omous at the end, and with a simple brow-snag. 
It is one of two species forming the subgenus 
Blastoeerus. 

pampas-grass (pam'pfiz-gras), u. A fine orna- 
mental ^asH, Gynerium argenteum, introduced 
from the La 
Plata region. 

Its ample sil- 
very-silky pan- 
icles are borne 
on stalks from 6 
to 12 feet high. 

pampas-rice 

(pam'pjlz-ns), 
n. A variety 
of the com- 
mon sorghum, 

Sorghum ml- 
gare, with a 
drooping pan- 
icle; grown to 
some extent in 
the southern 
United States, 
pampean 
(})am'pe-an),rt. 

[< pampa 4- 
-e-an,] Of or 
pertaining to 
the pampas of 
Sonin America. 

—Pampean for- 
mation, in yeol., 
the alluvial and 
comparatively re- 
cent deposits that Plume of Puini«»s-gra8S. 

overspread the 

pampas of the Argentine Reuuhlic. They are extraordi 
narlfy ricii in the remains of quadrupeds, of which murt^ 
than a hundred extinct species have been described, soim- 
of them being animals of great size. 

The plain, at the distance of a few miles from the coast, 
belongs to the great Pampean formation, which consistb 
in part of a reddish clay, and in part of a highly calcareunr^ 
marly rock. Darwin, Voyage of Beagle, 1. 104. 

pampelmoes, jpampelmouse (pam'pel-moz. 
-mous), w. [i'F.pamplemousse,] Humeuapom- 
pelmous. 

panmer (pam'p6p), v. [Early mod. E. pampre ; 
< MPl. pamperen, pamprm, also, in com])., for- 
pampren, pamper; s= Q. diu], pampeln, cram: 
froq. of />ttmp.] I, trans. To treat luxuriously : 
indulge with rich food or with luxurious east* 
and comforts ; gratify to the full with whatever 
delights or ministers to ease and luxurious 
living. 

Ye that reigne in youth and lustynesse, 

Pampired with ease, and joyless in youre age. 

CowtqfJ&ow!, 1.177- 

Pride may be pampered while the flesh grows lean. 

Truth, L in. 

n.t inirans. To indulge one’s self. 



to day we jNmHMT with a full repast 
Of lavish mirth, at night we weep as fast. 

Quariei, Emblems, v. 7. 

pamperedneas (pam^p^rd-nes), n. The state 
of D0in« pampered. Bp. Hall, Hard Texts, 
Hob. xiii. 6. 

pamperer (pam'p6r-6r), w. One who pampers. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 48. 

pamperize (pam'p^r-iss), t;. t.; pret. and pp. 
pamperized. ppr. pamperismg. [< pamper + 
4seJi To feed luxuriously; pamper, hydney 
Smith. 

pampero (pam-pa'rS), n. [< Sp. pampero == 
Pg. pampeiro^ a wind that sweeps over the 
pampas, < pampa, a plain: see pampa,^ A 
cold and dry southwesterly wind that sweeps 
over the pampas of the Argentine Republic, 
and northeastward to the Brazilian coast, in 
the rear of barometric depresBions. The pampero 
Is entirely analogous in character to the thunder-squml of 
the northern hemisphere which accompanies the passage 
of cyclonic disturbances, and underruns and displaces the 
hot, humid air-currents that have preceded. 

pampestrief, n. A corrupt form of palmistry. 

pamphagOUS (pam'f^gus), a. [< Or. fra/t<l>dyog, 
all-devouring, < nafu^yeiv, devour all, < Trdg 
\irav-), all, + 0ay«v, devour.] Omnivorous. 

Pampnila (pam'fl-lft), n. [NL., < LGr. irdjj.<fn- 
Xof, beloved of all, ^Or. rrdc (ttuv-), all, + (js'/og, 
beloved, dear. ] A beautifiil genus of hosperian 



Pamphtia lfnnaran\. 

butterflies or skippers, belonging to the family 
HvsperiUifie, founded by Fabriciiis in 1808. There 
are many species, some of which have English names, as 
P. comma, the pearl-skipper ; P. sulvanuB, the clouded 
skipper ; P. paniscus, the chequered skipper, 
pamphlet (pam'flet), v, [< ME. pavijict, pam- 
filet, pawnflet, first in ML. (AL.) ' pnuilrUis 
exiguos,^’ ‘lean pamjiLUas^ — lii ch- 
ard de Bury, Philobiblou, c. viii., a. d. 1344); 
origin unknown. The F. pamphUt, G. pamphirt, 
J). j)an. pamflH, Hw. pmujlott, Unm, pamjletu, a 
pamphlet, usually a libel, are all from E. The 
word has been variously referred — (1) to a sup- 
posed OF. ^paume-fiwillet, < paitme, palm, hand, 
+ f Millet, a leaf (as if ‘ a leaf of paper liehi in 
the hand ’) ; (2) to a sup])()sod M 1 u ^ptu/hia fiJa- 
ta, * a threaded (sewed) leaf’; (3) to a supposed 
use of ¥. par un filet, ‘by a thread’; (4) to a 
supposed OF. ^pamfilet, IVfL. *pamphileins. < L. 
Vamphila, Gr. a female historian of th<' 

1st century, who wrote epitomes of history. 
Those explanations are all uiitenabh*. A i»os- 
sible solution is found in (3) L. papyrus, paper, 
on the assumption that pamphlet. MIj. pnujh tiis, 
represents a ML. ^pamphiktas for ^pampiletus, 
lit. ‘a little paper ^ (cf. Hp. papeleta, a slip of 
paper, a paper ease), witii dim. siiflix -etus (E. 
ot), < **pampilm, a supposed variant of *pam- 
pints, paper (cf. MD. pampier, paT)or), this be- 
ing a nasalized form of ML. paptrns, papyrus, 
L. papyrus (< Gr. Trairfipog, sometimes nairfipog), 
paper: Beepapei\ For the nasalization (!>«/>-, 
>^>amp-), c£ (jF.pampilette for papilette, a span 
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8. In the si^eenth century, in England, a fas- 
cicle comprising a few printed sheets stitched 
together, containing news-ballads and short po- 
ems on popular subjects : also known as a news- 
hook, which developed later into the newspa- 
per. 

Suppressing the printing and publishing of unlicensed 
news-books and pampfUetn of news. 

Prodaination qf Charles L, 1680. 
4. A short treatise or essay, generally contro- 
versial, especially one on some subject of tem- 
porary interest which excites public attention 
at the time of its apj>earance ; a writing intend- 
ed to publish one’s views on a particular ques- 
tion, or to attack the views of another. 

Comest thou with deep premeditated lines, 

With written pamphlets studiously devised ? 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iil. 1. 2. 
Dar’st thou presume in verse to meet thy foes, 

Thou whom the penny pamphlet foil'd in prose? 

Dryden, Abs. and Acliit, ii. 401. 

Instead of a peaceful sernion, the siinple seeker after 
righteousness has often a political pampket thrust down 
his throat, labelled with a pious text from Scripture. 

IrHiuj. Knickerbocker, p. 300. 

The brief forms of these novelettes [tales of Greene and 
Nash imitated from the Italian) soon led to the appear- 
ance of the pampMet, and a new world of readers was seen 
In the rapidity with which the stories or scurrilous libels 
which passed under this name were issued. 

J. R. Oreen, Short Hist. Kng. People, p. 404. 

Ernestine pamphlet. Hee Pamphlet of 

newst, a news-letter. Eiunfc. Bnt., XVIII. 637. 
pampnlett (pam'flet), v. %, [ < pamphlet, w.] To 
write a pamphlet or panqihlets. 

Who [is] like Eldorton for hullading, Greene for pam- 
phletiny: both for good fellowship rind bad conditions? 

G. Ilarvey, Four Letters, il. 

pamphletary (pam'flot-a-ri ), </. [< pamphlet + 
-ary. ] Pertamiug t o or of the nature of a pam- 
phlet. 

Might serve as newspaper or pamjihletaru Introduction. 

Carlyle, in Froude. 

pamphleteer ( pam-flo-ter ' ) , w . [< pamphlet + 
-eer. Cf. F. pamphletatre, after E.J A writer 
of pamphlets: somi'tinies used in contempt. 
Political pamphleteers wei*o formerly common in England, 
especially about the beginnmg of the eighteenth century, 
and in France particularly at the time of the revolution. 


a: 


pompon, <lj.pcpo(n-), amnion (sec ju/w- 
, ; E. vamp, pamper, as related to pap*^, etc. 
)f. also ML. pampilus, panphinus, papilus, va- 
riants of L. pampinus, a vine-leaf (see pa m pine, 
pampre ) ; these may have affected tlie lorni and 
sense of pawphief.] If. A manuscript consist- 
ing of one sheet or of a few sheets of paper or 
parchment stitched (or otherwise fastened) to- 
gether. 

Wo wrod more for lean pamphlets than fat palfreys. 

H. de Bury, Philobiblon, tnuis. (ed. Groller), II. 71. 

Full vnderstanding in this lend pamflet to have. 

Testament of Jjtme, lii. 

Go, little pamfUet. Oedeve (ed. Mason, 1796), p. 77. 
2. A printed work consisting of a few sheets of 
paper stitched together, but not bound ; now, in 
h resected technical sense, eight or more pages 
printed matter (not exceeding five sheets) 
stitched or sewed, with or without a thin i)}iper 
wrapper or cover. 

^aten/fettsfandbookys. 

CcuBton, Book of Eneydus (1490X Prol. 



Pamprodactylotis 
of a Coly. 


Nevertheless, ‘tis as true that nothing over could be 
baser than the disingenuity ot those pamphleteers, who 
took advantage heiicii to itatcli these tears in their venom- 
ous ink horns, and employ them for so many blots upon 
the memory of a right(K)us man. 

C Mather, Mag. Chris., ill. 1. 

Wherever pamphlets abound, there Is freedom; and 
therefore have wc been a nation oi pamphleteers. 

1. jy Israeli, Amen -d Lit., II. 362. 

pamphleteer (pam-fle-ter'), /. f < pamphleteer, 
/l] To write and issue pamphlets, 
pamphract (pam'frukt), a. [< Gr. Trar (ttoc-), 
all, + ijtftaKTo^, fenced, protected.] Entirely 
shielded or completely covered, as with a coat 
of mail. [Rare.] 

pampiliont (pam-pirion)» n. [Also pampilian, 
pawmjnlyon ; perhaps < («r. Trdr (Trap-), all, + 
7 ri?ii<nf, dim. of 7r//o(, wool or liair wrought into 
f(dt.] A fur, or perliaj>s a^urry cloth, first men- 
tioned as used for trimming garments. 

The ounce, rowsgray, glimet, jtampilion. 

Middleton, Triumi>hs of Love and Antiquity. 

Lilio's side coat is I’ough jmnpilian, 

Gilded with drops that (b>wn the l)OBom ran. 

lip. Hall, Satires, IV. Ii. lu. 

pampinaryt (pam'i)i-na-ri), a. [ME. pampina- 
ry ; < L. pampirntrius, of or pertaining to ten- 
drils, < pampinus, a tendril or youufj shoot of 
a vino: see pampiue, r.] Of or jyertaiiiiug to a 
tendril or young slioot . 

Though thal wol grow*., and scions pampinary 
With frnyte. for frnytfnll letc hem not be told. 

Palladia, lliisbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 66. 

pampinationt, L= ME. pampinadon = F. 
pampination, < L. pamptuafioin-), a lopping or 
trimming of \im‘s, < pampinare, trim vines: 
set^ pampine, r. 1 TUn act of pruning, especially 
the pruning of the leaves ot vines. 

This moone is ckc ior jsnnpioadon convenient. 

PuUadms, Jlusbondrie (B. E. T. S.), p. 150. 

pampinet, r. U [ME. pampinm; < L. pampinare, 
lop off (the su]>erfluous tendrils or shoots of 
vines), triin,< pampinus, a tendril or young shoot 
of a vine, a vine-loaf.] To prune; trim. 

A vync w1kk>s tniile humoiire wol putrifie 
Pampwieil !.•< to be by every side. 

Palladius, liusbondrie (E. E. T. 8.X p. 186. 

pampiniform ( pam-pii/i-f6rm), a. [= F. pam- 
pim forme = It . pamjnniforfne, < L. pampinus, 
tendril, + forma, form.] Tendril-like ; resem- 
bling tendrils. -Pampiniform plexus, a plexus of 
veins In the spennatlc cord, from which the spermatic 


pan 

vein is derived, or, in the female, a plexus of the oorre* 
sponding ovarian vein% in the broad ligament, near the 
uterus. Also called, respectively, spermaHe phms and 
ovarian plexus. 

pampre (pam'p^r), n. [< F. pampre = Sp. pdm- 
pano = Pg. pampano = It. pampano, pampi- 
no, < L. pampinus, a tendril, a vme-leaf.] In 
arch,, an ornament consisting of vine-leaves 
and ^apos, with which hollows, as the circum- 
volutions of twisted columns, are sometimes 
decorateil. 

pamprodactylous (pam-pro-dak'ti-lus), o. 
[NL., < Gr. 'rrag {nuv-), all, + 7rp6, 
forward, + ddsTvAng, finger.] In 
ornith., liaving all four toes 
turned forward, as the colies: 
a condition unique among birds. 

pani (pan), n. [< ME. panne, 
ponne, < AS. panne, a pan, also 
m comp, hedjod-panne, the skull 
(see headpan, and cf. brainpan), 

= OFviob, panne, ponne = MI), panne, Vi. pan = 
MLG. LG. panne = OHG. panna, pharma, pf an- 
na, MHG. phanne, pfanne, G. pfanne, a pan, r= 
leol. panna = Sw. panna = V>n,n.pande, a pan. 
also the forehead ; = Ve. panna = W. pan, a pan ; 
< ML.^?«wMfl,< L. paUna, a shallow bowl or dish 
(= Gr. naravy, Sicilian pardvij, a flat dish), per- 
haj)8 < patcre, be open : see patent^. Cf . paten i , 
patin^, patina, patella, etc..] 1. A broad shal- 
low vessel of tin, iron, or other metal, used for 
various domestic purposes : as. a frymg-2>flw ; a 
tanudopan ; a milk-pan. 

And briiigeth eek with yow n bolle or a panne. 

Fill of water. 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 19j). 

Models of Herciilaiiean pots and pans. 

Cowper, Prog, of Err., 1. 898. 

2. An open vessel used in the arts and manu- 
factures for boiling, evjiporating, etc.: as, a 
sugar-jrww; a salt-pa//. The name is also ap- 
plied to closed vessels used for similar pm- 
poses: as, a vacuum-y/«7/.— 3. In metal., a pan- 
shaped vessel, usually made of cast-iron, from 
4 to 6 feet in diameter and 3 or 4 feet deep, in 
which the ores of silver which have already 
undergone the stamping process arc gi*ound to 
a fine ])ulp and anmlgamatod, with the addi- 
tion of various chemicals, generally sulphate of 
copper and suit. I’his jirocoHs, which is a kind of 
inudlflcation of the patio procesK, is extensively used In 
the mills on the (’omstoik lodes, and is frequently called 
the W ashoe process. 

4. In tin-plate manuf., a cold pot with a grat- 
ing at the bottom, in wdiicli tinned iron-plate 
is put on edge to drain and cool. It is the 
fourth in the series of iron pots used in 
tin-plate manufacture. E. 11. Kniyht . — 5. The 
part of a flint-lock which holds the priming, 
communicating with the charge by means of 
the touch-hole. See cut xmdor fiinl-loek. 

Most of our attempts to Arc the gunpowder in the pan 
of the pistol Buceeeded nc»t. Boyle, Works, 1. 31. 

“ Ah ! ” said my grandsire, as he shook j 

Some jwwner in his 
“What could this lovely creature do 
Against a desperato man ! ” 

O. W. Holmes, My AuuL j 

0, Anything hollow shai)ed somciwhat like a j 
Xian; hence, the skull; the upper ]uirt of the | 
head ; the cranium. Vdmpnvd hrntupan. j 

Not oonly thou, but every inyglity man, I 

Though he were shorn ful bye upon his jmu, 

Sholdo have a wyf. 

Choncfr, I’rol. to Monk’s Tale, 1. 64, 

7. A pond or depressimi for evaporating salt 
water to mak(‘ salt. — 8. A natural pond of any 
size containing Ircsli or salt water, or only 
mud. [South Africa.] — 9. Consolidated mate- 
rial underlying the soil: used (especially in 
Scotland) for hanf-inin. — 10. In carp., the 
socket for a lu'ngc. E. Jl. Knight. — 11. In 
the arctic H(‘as, a large heavy piece of floe-ice. 

l.arge pieces of the flue ice, called jmm by the whalers, 
were foired aside oi rammed, the blows giving a heavy| 
shock to every one on board. 

Bcldey and Soley, Rescue of Grocly, p. 161. 

12. iiie broad posterior extremity of the lowcrj 
jaw of a w hale : a whalers’ term. 


spell 
the n 
ver. 


Canes made full length from the ivory of the pan ot the| 
Ith a haiid-pirce of 
iiaps sil- 


same material, and a ferrule of copper or perhapi 

Fisheries of (J. S., V. ii. 232. 

A cat in the pan. See cati.—K flash In the pan, a 
fluff in the imt. Seeyto«hi,yfw/2.— Annular pan. see 
annular.— Blow-UPPan. See hlow-up. --To flash In the 
pan. See ftash^.-^ savor of the pan or of the f^- 
ing-pant, to savor of heresy ; betray its (or one’s) origin. 

In the which although there be many things tliat so- 
voureth of the pan, and also he himself was afterward a 


pan 

bishop of Rome, yet, 1 dare say, the papists would glory 
but a little to see such books go forth in English. 

Bp. BidUey, in Bradford's Letters (Parker 8oc., 1853X II. 160. 

To turn a cat-ln-paxu etUl and deoHng-pan. 

pan^ (pan), r, ; pret. and pp. panmdy ppr. pan- 
ning. [<joawi, «.] I, trails. 1, In 9Minin|7, to 
wash with the pan, as gravel or sands for the 
pui*po8o of separating the gold or other thing 
of value they may contain : often with out. — 2. 
To secure; catch; obtain. [Colloq.] 

The crew pantted about 10,000 seals, but did not suc- 
ceed in putting them on board, because of an accident to 
the propeller. JF^herien qfU.S.,\. il. 477. 

Panned OU^ exhausted ; liankrupt. [Slang, westeii! ir. S. ] 
— ^ . ... 'ord, in any sense. iColloq.j 


—To pan out, to yield or ahoi 

s*. To make an appearance or to 


II. intrans 


come to view, as gold in a miner’s pan when 
washed from impurities; hence, to show a re- 
sult; turn out more or less to one’s satisfac- 
tion : followed by out. [U. S.] 
pan*^t (pan), r. [Origin obscure ; according to 
some, < V. pau^ a piece of clothing, = Sp. 


j.pano 

= Pg. It. pauno^ <*L. pauuus, a piece of cloth: 
seepuaei,] I. traus. To join; close together. 
intraus. To unite; lit; agree. [I^ov. 


Kwg-] 

Weal and women cannot pun, 

But wo ami womtui can. 

Douce, Ms. Additions to Kay’s IToverbs. (HaUiufdl.) 

Pan^ (pan), 11 . [L., < Gr. TTor, a rural god 

(see def.).] In aur. Or. mijth.y the god of pas- 
tures, forests, and flocks. The original seat of his 
worship was in Arcadia, whence it gradually spread over 
the rest of Greece, lie was represented with the head 
and chest of an elderly man, wliile his lower parts were 
like the hind quarters of a goat, of which animal he often 
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Pail teaching Apulio to play on the r.indeau Pipes. 

(hroiii Miitite III Miiseo NazionHie, Ntiples.) 

boro the horns and ears also, lie was fond of music, and 
of dancing witli the forest nymphs, and was tlie Inventor 
of the syrinx or shepherd’s flute, hence tenued Pan'i^jHpejt 
or Pa Utica n pipes. (See Pan's pipes, under pipel. ) Sudden 
terror without visible or reasonable cause was attributed 
to his Influence (see iwnfcSJ). The Romans identified the 
Greek I’an with their own god liiuu{^ and sometimes also 
with Faunns (see faun). 

pan'^ (pan), n. [Var. of panv^.’] 1. A square 
of franiing in half-timbered houses. Gwilt, — 
2. A leaf of gold or silver. Simmouds. 

(l»Hn), 11 . [Also pawn; < Hind, pan.'} A 
betel-leaf in wlgch an aroca-nut is wrapped to 
form a mast tea, tory. Bee hetelf arcca-uut. 
pan-, [li., etc., < Or. ttcp- (before a labial 
TTo//-, befovt' a guttural 7r«y-), a reduced form of 
TTttpr-, rrnjTo-, combining form of 7 ro(; (ffapr-), 
neat, iriir, all.'] An element in many words 
of (Ireek origin, meaning *all,’ * universal.’ 
It is used also ns an Englislj formative, as in Pan-Ameri- 
can, involving all AmericiiiiK, or all the Americas; Pan- 
Presbifierian involving uU I‘re8l)ytcrlan8 ; Pan- Anglican, 
etc. 

panabase (pan 'M-bas), n, [Irreg. < Gr. True 
[ttuv-), all, 4* liufTfc, base : see n.} Tetra- 
hedrite or gray copper ore. Bee tvtrahedrite. 
panacea (pan-a-se'|l), n. [= F. mnac6v = 8p. 
Pg. It. pauavva., < L. panacea, an lierb to which 
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diseases or e^ls; a universal remedy or medi- 
cine ; a catholioon. 

The chemists pretended that it was the philosopher'a 
stone; . . . thephysicians, that it was an infallible pana- 
cea. T. WarUm, ilist. Eng. Poetry, Qesta Komanoruro. 

2. An herb or root believed to possess extraor- 
dinary healing properties, probably ginseng. 

There, whether yt divine Tobacco were, 

Or Panaehfsa, or Polygony, 

Shoe fownd, and brought it to her patient deare. 

^mer, F. Q., III. v. 82 . 

PanaceSB (pa-na'se-e), n. pi, [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1865), *< Panax + -^iccsb. ] A series 
of polypetalous plants of the order Jraliaccse, 
distinguished by the valvato petals alternate 
with the stamens, and the homogeneous albu- 
men of the seed. It includes about 28 genem, 
mainly tropical, of which Panax is the tvpe. 

panacean (pan-a-se'an), a. [(.panacea + -an.} 
(if the nature o^ a panacea. Whitehead, Odes, 
xliii. 

panache (pa-nash' ), n. [Also penache (formerly 
pennache, pinnach ) ; < F, panache, OJ’\ panache, 
penuache s= Bp. penacho = Pg. pennacho = It. 
pennaclno, a plume of feathers, < LL. as if 
^pennatulum, neut. of pcnntttMiuA’, provided with 
wings, winged, dim. (in form) of L. pennatus, 
winged, < L.pcnna, a feather, plume, wing: see 
2 wn^,} 1. In arch., the triangular surfacb of a 

pendentive. — 2. A plume as worn in a hat or 
helmet, or in a woman’s hair; especially, in 
medieval armor, a massive group of feathers set 
erect, often used as a heraldic bearing. 

A panache of variegated plumes. Prescott. 

3. In ::odl., a tuft, bunch, or cluster of hairs, 
feathers, or the like; a scopula; a panicle. — 

4. In astron., a tuft-like solar protuberance or 
eruption. 

panada (pa-nii'da), n. [Also pianade. formerly 
panado (after BpV); < F.panade, < Pr. Sp. Pg.pa- 
nada = It. jianatn, panada, < L. panis, broad : 
see pain'^.} A dish made by boiling bread in 
water to the consistence of pulp, and sweet- 
ening and flavoring it; also, a batter for mix- 
ing with forcemeats, formerly employed for 
basting. 

To make a PonaAo. The quantity you will make set on 
in a iMBnet of fair water ; when it bolls put a mace in and 
a lituc piece of cinnamon, and a handful of currans, and 
so much bread as you think meet ; so boil it, and Beason 
it with salt, sugar and rose-water, and so serve it. 

A True (JenUewoman's DdigM (1676), p. 74. (HaUiweU.) 

panade^ (pa-nad'), n. Bamo as fianada. 

panade‘^f. v. [ME.; origin obscure.] A kind 
of two-eaged knife. JSalUwell. 

By his belt he haar a long panade [pavade, Tyrwhitt]. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 9. 

panadot, n. Same as panada, 

pansBsthesia (pan-es-the'si-k), n. [NL.,<Gr. 
TTdc (71 av-), all, + aiaOymc, perception: see «?.v- 
thesia.} Common sensation; ccBneesthesia ; the 
total of the sensations or feelings of an indi- 
vidual organism at any given moment. 

The personal or impersonal which wo have 

at a given moment is the resultant, or rather the algebraic 
sum, of the conscious disintegrative phases of all these 
partial activities. 

/Vo/. A. Herzen, Jour. Mental Science, cxxix. 83. 

panSBStlietisin (pan-es'the-tizm), n. [< panics- 
thesia (-aistheU) + -ism,} The facts or the doc- 
trine of pansBsthesia. E, V. Cope, Amer. Nat., 
June, 1882, p. 468. 

PanagSBideB (pan-a-je'i-de), n. jd. [NL., < Pa- 
nagseiis + -idep.} A family of caraboid Colcop- 
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the n^Kket hcBi mUM to other Mdnta end It dlher 
titles that whSeh li In most general nse. 

2. [{. 0 .] In the JStMFian an ornament worn 
hanging on the breast by bishops. 

A marvellously rich mnieum of sacerdotal robet and 
omamenta, ecolesiaatioal objocta, rich vestments em- 
broidered with pearls and precious stones, mitres, pana- 
gias, or portable pyxes worn on chains round the necks of 
nishops, . . . and other priceless relics. 

Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 387. 

The elevation of the Panasia, in the Or. Ch., a monas- 
tic ceremony in commemoration of the Assumption, con- 
sisting in the elevation on a paten, after a meal, of a loaf 
previously divided crosswise into four equal parts, the in- 
ner angle of each of which is cut off and joined on again. 
A fri^ment of it Is t^en by the hegumenos w^each^f the 

NGr, irava- 

jriufjiuy, €»*Ji VX the Virgin 

Mary: see Panagia.} In the Or. Ch., a paten bn 
which the loaf used in the ceremony called the 
“elevation of the Panagia” is placed. J. M. 
Neale, Eastern Church, i. 942. 

Panama fever, hat, etc. Soefinwr^ etc. 

Pan-American (pan-a-mor'i-kan), a, [< pan- 
+ American.} Involving all the various divi- 
sions of America collectively; as, a Pan-Amer- 
ican alliance.— Pan-American Oongress, a congress 
of representatives from the United States, Mexico, Bavti, 
and all the states of Central America and South America, 
held at Washington, 1889 -90, for the purpose of consulta- 
tion on matters common to the various states, and for the 
furtherance of international commerce and comity. 

Pan-Anglican (pan-an^'gli-kan), a. [< pan- + 
Anglican.} Representing, belonging to, or per- 
taining to the entire body of Christians who pro- 
fess the doctrines and hold to the polity of the 
Anglican Church. 

panaris (pa-na'ris), n. Same as panaritium, 

panaritium (pan-a-rish'i-um), n, [NL., < L. 
panaridum, a disease of the finger-nails, a 
eoiTuption of pnronychium: see paronychia.} 
Dc^ep-seated suppurative inflammation in a fin- 
ger (rarely in a toe), especially frequent in the 
ungual plialanx: same as whitlow or felon^. — 
Panaritium periostale, suppurative periostitis of the 
phalanges. 

panarthritis (pan-lir-thn'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
TTflc (wav-), all, 4* NL. arthritis.} Inflammation 
involving all the structures of a joint. 

panary (pan'a-ri), a, and n. [Also pannary ; = 
F. jidiiairc, < ’ML. ** 2 )anarius, only in neut. jia- 
narium, as a noun, a place where bread is kept, 
< L.paMiv, bread; soopain*^,} I, a. Of or per- 
taining to bread. 

The so-called panary fermentation In bread-making is 
a true alcoholic fermentation, and whether induced by 
yeast or leaven the result is precisely the same. 

Encyc. Bril., III. 254. 

II, n. A storehouse for bread; a pantry. 
JTaUiwetl. 

Panathenma (pan-ath-e-ne'S), n. pi. [NL., < Or. 
Jlava&/vaia, < Trdf (wav-j, all, + 'Afir/vr/, Athene.] 
The chief national festival of ancient Athens. 
It was held in honor of Athene, the patroness of the city, 
and was designed to remind the people of Attica of their 
union ns one people by the mythical agency of Theseus. 
A splendid procession ascended to the shrine of the god- 
dess on the Acropolis, and gymnastic games and musical 
the plain below. 


competitions were held in 
two celebrations of the PaiiathcnsDa 


There were 
the lesser and the 


tera, typified by the genus PaiKwmis. 

'^NIj., irreg. 



{wav-), all, + aKoc, cure.] 1, A remedy for all 


PanagSBUS (pan-a-je'us), n. [ 
iravdyio^, all-holy; see Panagia.} 
genus of Panagsp- 
idfp, having red 
markings disposed 
in the form of a 
cross. P.crujr-ma- 
jor is a common 
llritish species. 

Panagia, Pana- 
ghia (pa-na'gi-ti), 
n. [< LGr.riava^^la, 
an epithet of the 
Virgin Mary, fern, 
of Gr. wavdyioQ, all- 
holy, < wag (wav-), 
all, + dyrog, lioly.] 

1. In the Gr. or Or- 
thodox Eastern Ch., 
a title of the Vir- 
gin Mary. ThistiUe 
slgnifleB literally ‘all. 
holy,' an intensive of 


, < Gr. 
The typical 



greater : the former was observed annually, the latter every 
fourth year. The greater differed from the lesser only in 
the degree of its solemnity and magniflcouce. 

Panathenman (pan-ath-e-ne'an), a. [< Paiia- 
thensea + -an.} Of or pertaining to tho Pana- 
thonsBa. 

Panathenaic (pan-ath-e-na'ik), a. [< Gr. IIo- 
vadtjvdindg, < Hava&jvaia^ the festival so called : 
see Pauathensea,} Of or 
pertaining to tho Pana- 
thonam, or tho people 
or interests of all At- 
tica — Panathenaic am- 


phora, one of a class of 
docoratod f 


onaffmus crux-major. 
/ross shows natural size.) 


i amphone, always 
archaic or archaistic, bear- 
ing the Agure of Athene Par- 
thenos and soouea relating 
to the games, etc., of which 
n greater or less number, 
filled with oil from the sa- 
cred olives, were allotted as 
prizes to the victors in tho 
Panathenaic games. See also 
amphora, 1.— Panathenaic 
frieze, the frieze, sculptured 
in low relief, designed by 
Phidias, and representing 
in an ideal form uie sacred 
procession of the Panathe- 
naic festival, which sur- 
rounded the exterior of the cella of tha Parthenon at Athens, 
within the peristyle. See Elgin marUea, under marwe.- 
Panathenaio games. See PanathenzBa. 

Panax (pa'naks), n. [NL. (Linnmus, 1753), ^ 
L. panax, < Gr. wava^, same as wdvaiceg, a certain 
plant, neut. of wavaKijg, all-healing: see jiana- 



Panathenaic Amphora.— A speci- 
men of the oldest type. 
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<S 0 a.] A genus of plants of the order AraUaoem^ 
type of the series ranaoe»y oharaoterized by the 
two«oelled ovary, pedicels jointed under the 
dower, usually panicled or racemed umbels, 
and obliquely decurrent stigmas. There are about 
80 Bpeclei, natives of tropical Abu and Africa, Australia, 
and the Pacific islands. They are shrubs or trees, usually 
smooth and bearing radiately or pinnately compound 
loaves and small flowers in compound uml)elB. J*. sam- 
buc(foliw.B. tree or tall slirub of Australia, is called moun> 
tain^ or ^deTberry-atth. Bee JUkhow-tree, laiicewood, and 
ivy>tree» Bee also girmng, formerly classed as Panaa. 
pancake (pan'kak), 71, 1 . A thin cake of batter 
fried or baked in a pan or griddle ; a flapjack; 
a griddle*cake ; also, a cake made of dough or 
batter and fried in fat. 

As fit ... as a panoake for Shrove Tuesday. 

Shak., All’s Well, 11. 2. 2B. 

Some folks think it will never be good times till houses 
are tiled with pancake^ Fratddin, 

2. An imitation leather made of scraps agglu- 
tinated by cement or glue, and pressed into a 
flat sheet. It is used for in-soles, etc. E, H, 
A'nfr/hf.— Pancake ice, in the arctic seas, the flat ice 
which forms in bays or comparatively smooth water. 

Our run on July 1st was through an open sea, in which 
no semblance of a pack was noted until about 5 p.m. It 
then consisted of small pieces of pancake ice, which would 
in no way interfere with the progress of any steaming ves- 
sel. A. W. Greyly ^ Arctic Service, p. 56. 

Pancake Tuesday, Bhrove Tuesday : BO called because, 
according to an old custom, pancakes aie eaten on that 
day. [(’olloq.] 

pance (pans), w. [Early mod. K. also paunce; a 
var.ofp«M«v; seeprMw#?/.] Apaiisy. [Prov.Eng.] 
panceron (pan'se-ron), w. [OF.: Heej>aurtoher.] 
Same as ]munch’€r, 

panch ^Sneh), ft, 1. An obsolete or dialectal 
form 01 paunch, — 2. Naut., a thick strong mat, 
made by interlacing spun-yarn or strands of 
rope, and used in various places on a ship to 
prevent chaflng. Also pau7ichy paunch-mat . — 
Bubblng-panch, a wooden shield on the fore side of a 
mast to protect it from injury when the masts or spars are 
raised or lowered. 

panchart (pan 'kart), [Also pancarte; < F. 

panoartCy \ ML. panchartay < Gr. irdc (irav~), all, 
+ paper, > L. chartOy a chart, charter: 

see chart,^ A royal charter confirming to a 
subject the enjoyment of all his possessions. 

John Boucliot, in the third part of his Annales of Aqui- 
taine, maruelleth at an old jmnehart or record which he 


had seen, by the tenour whereof it appeared that thisOthu 
intituled himselfe Duke of Aquitaine. 

Halifished, Itich. I., an. 1190. 

pancheont. panchint (pan 'chou, -chin), n, [An 
assibilated form of ^pankiny pannikin; perhaps 
in part a simulation of puncheon,'] A coarse 
earthenware pan, used to contain milk and 
other liquids. 

The pinners which had been lost some time were brought 
and put in a panchin which Giidwife Modcalf had but 
newly poured the milk out of. OlanvUle, Witches, p, 421, 

panchway, pansway (panch' wa,pan'swa), n, 
[Also Jimunchwaify pauTisway ; < Beng. pansoiy 
pansiy mnd. panmiy a boat ( see def . ) . ] A pas- 
senger-boat used on the Ganges and Hoogly, 
having an awning of matting over the stern. 
It is propelled with four oars and steered with 
a fifth. 

panclastite (pan-klas'tit), n, [< Gr. Trfif (Trav-), 
all, + (cXaordf, broken (< kXov, break), + 

An explosive composed of liquid nitrogen 
tetroxia mixed with carbon disulphid or other 
liquid combustible, in the proportion of three 
volumes of the former to two of the combus- 
tible. The materials can be separately carried, and are 
mixed as needed for use. The strength of this explosive 
is slightly less than that of dynamlU), except when nltro- 
toluene is substituted for carbon disulphid, when it has 
the same strength. 

pan-cover (pan'kuv^^^r), 71, In old forms of fire- 
arms, the piece that covers the priming-pan. 
In early firearms it was a mere protection from damp, re- 
quiring to be removed before the match was applied. In 
the flintlock it is the piece of steel which covers the prim- 
ing-pan and on being struck by the flint falls back, leaving 
the pan exposed, while the sparks struck from it fall upon 
the powder. 

pancratia, n. Plural ot pancratiuTHy 1. 

Pancratian (pan-kra'shi-an), a, [= F. pancra- 
Hen; b,b pa7icratiu7n + -ail,] Pertaining to the 
pancratium ; pancratic. 
pancratiast (pan-kra'shi-ast), w. [= F. 
craUastCyi L. pancratiastesy < Gr. TrayKpartaaTt/gy 
< TrayKpaudt^etVy practise the pancratium, < ?ray- 
Kpartovy pancratium; see pa7Hyratiu77i.] A com- 
batant or competitor in the pancratium. 

pancratiastict (jjan-kra-shi-as'tik), a. [<pan- 

craUast H- -ic,] Pancratic. G, Weaty tr. of Pin- 
darts Nemean Odes, xi. 2. 

Pai^atic (pan-krat'ik), a, [= F. pancratique 
as Bp, pancrdUcOyi L. **pancraticu8 (in adv. paw- 
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ponerafiuwi, pancratium: pancra- 
tium,] Pertaining to the pancratium; athletic ; 
excelling in gymnastic exercises generally; 
hence, giving or having mastery over all things 
or subjects ; universally accomplished. 

Dante is oontent with nothing less thsnapaneraUe train- 
ing, and has a scorn of dilettanti, specialists, and quacks. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 66. 
Pancratic eyepiece, an eynpi(M:o adapted to telescopes 
or microscopes, and so constructed os to be capable of 
giving a variable magnifying power. It is an erecting 
wepiece composed of two combinations of lensos contaiu- 
Ing two louses each, and tlie magnifying power is made to 
vary by altering the distance between the combinations. 

pancratical (pan-krat'i-kal), a. [< pancratia + 
-al,] Bame as pa7icratic. Sir T, BrownCy Vulg. 
Err., vii. 18. 

pancratist (pan'kr^tiHl ),n. [= It. panct'a tista; 

pancratium -iiii, Ci, partcratiast,] Same 
as pancratiaat. 

pancratium (pan-kra'shi-um), w. [= F. pan- 
crace = Bp. Pg. pancracio = It. pancrazioy < L. 
pancratiuniy < Gr. tto} Ayior/ov, a complete con- 
test (see def.), < nayhpart/g, all-powerful, < nag 
(Trav-), all,+ K^rogy strong, h.] 1. PI, juimTUlia 
(-a). In Gr. antiq.y a gymnastic contest or game 
combining wrestling and lK)xing. The combatants 
fought naked, either with ])are fists or with tho soft cestus, 
and the Guntests were, at Olympia as almost everywhere, 
regulated by strict rules to guard against unfairnesB. The 
exercise was, however, very severe, as tho fight was con- 
tinued until one of the adversaries was either killed, which 
happened not seldom, or acknowledged his defeat. Also 
written pangkralum, panJeration. 

2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of ornamental plants, 
of tlie monoeotyledonous order AmarylUdeWy 
tho tribe Ama- 
ryllescy and tho 
subtribe ('ya- 
thiferscy having 
a funnel-shap- 
ed perianth 
with narrow 
lobes, and ova- 
ry-cells con- 
taining many 
ovules. There 
are aliout 12 spe- 
cies, natives of the 
Mediterranean re- 
gion, the Canaries, 
and the East In- 
dies. They produce 
long narrow leaves 
from a coated bulb, 
and largo hand- 
some white flow- 
ers, usually many 
in an umbel, re- 
markable for a cen- 
tral cup formed of 
united potal-like 
bases of the sta- 
mens, and usually 

ornameiitod with a toothed or twelvo-Iobed border. 
nea-daffifdil. 

pancreas (pan'kre-as), //. [= V. pa7iC7*da8 =s 
Bp. Pg. It. pawem/.s, < NL. ptnicrensy < Gr. irdy- 
Kpeag, the swoetbrojid, < rrar (Trav-), all, + Kp(agy 
flesh.] 1. A lobnlat 0(1 racemose gland, situated 
in the abdomen near thc^ stomach, extending 

Y(7 



I, the inflorrv'cncc of Pancratium mart- 
timum , ji, the bulb with some young leaves ; 
a, the l1ow<*r, l(iiigitu(lni.ii section. 

Boo 



Paaoreas AaaUl, a collection of lymphatic glands In tha 
mesentery of some mammals, formerly compared to or 
mistaken for a jumoreas. 

pancreas-ptyalin (pan'krf-as-ti^arlin), n , Amy- 
lopsin or amylolytio ferment of tlie pancreas, or 
pancreatic diastase. 

pancreatic (pan-kre-at'ik), a. [= F.pancrda- 
tique = Bp, pamrcdtico = Pg. It. pancreaUcOy < 
N L. pa n crea ti c m, < pan creaSy pancreas : see pan- 
creas,] Of or pertaining in any way to the pan- 
creas: as, apa/im/a/icncrve; par^Tcafic tissue. 

See cuts under pancreas and stomach Acoessory 

pancreatic duct, an occasional supplementary duct de- 
rived from tho lesser pancreas, or some part of the head 
of the gland.— Pancreatic arteries, branches of the 
splenic arteiy, variable in size and number, supplying the 
pancreas. — Pancreatic Juice, the special secretion of 
tho pancreas. It is a clear viscid secretion, having an 
alkaline reaction. It contains protebi bodies in consid- 
erable quantity, and among tliein three distinct ferments, 
which have important uses in digestion. By them starch 
is rapidly converted into dextrose, fats are einulsififri and 
also decomposed, and proteids ore converted into pep- 
tones. Tho proteolytic action of pancreatic Juice takes 

S lace in alkaline solution only.- Pancreatic plexus, a 
ivision of the cceliac plexus, uccoinpaiiying the pancre- 
atic arteries.— Pancreatic secretion. Bame as pancre- 
atic juice. - Pancreatic veins, small tilhutarles of the 
splenic vein. 

pancreatica (pan-kre-at'i-ka), n. ; pi. pa7icrea 
tiem (-mo). [I^., fom. of pdnereakieus : mo pan- 
creas.] A pancroatic artory. 
pancreatin (pan'kro-a-tin), W.. [<. pancrcat{ic) 

+ -i«2.] A name formerly used for tho active 
priiK*i])lo of the pancreatic juice, 
pancreatitic (pan’'''kre-a-tit'ik), a, [< pancre- 
atit(is) + -f!c.] Pertaining to or affected with 
pancreatitis. 

pancreatitis (pan’®'ki‘e-a-ti'ti8), n. [NL., < paw 
creas {-creat-) + -iits!] Inflammation of the 
pancreas. 

pancreatize (pan'kre-a-tiz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
pa7tcreaU::cdy pi>r. pmicreaiidng. [< pancrea- 
t{in) + 4ze.] To treat with pancreatin, so as to 
digest more or less completely, 
pancreatoid (pan'kre-a-toid), a. [< Gr. irayspeag 
(icprar-), ])ancreaH, -f f'dof, form.] Kesembling 
the pancreas in structure, function, or appear- 
ance. 

pancreatomy (pan-kre-af'(>-mi), n. [< Gr. nay- 
Kptagy pancreas, + -rapia, i rfpveiVy raptiv, cut.' 
Incision into the pancreas, 
pancrefletomy (pan-kre-ek't(}-mi), 71 . [< Gr. 

wdysprag, paiicreaH, 4* i'KT^pveiVy israfielVy cut out, 
< tKy out, + rkpvttVy rapHVy cut.] Excision of 
tho panert^as or a part of it. 
panc-wheel (pangk'hwel), 71. A wheel (for a 
vehicle) having the form of a disk, as in an- 
cient chariots. [Rare.] 
pancyt, «• An obsolete spelling of pa7isy, 
pand (pand), w. [< F.pcwfc, a valance (influenced 
in form perhaps by OF.pawd, paw, the skirt of a 
gown : see panel), < pendre. hang: see pendant.] 
A naiTow curtain attachecl to the top or to the 
lower part of a bed ; a valance. [Scotch.] 
Where 's the . . . beds of state, pands, twilts, and testers, 
napery and broidered wark ? 

Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, xxvi. 
panda (pan'dfi), w. [E. liid.j A carnivorous 
quadruped, A^jluriisfuhjensy of the « refold series 
of fissipedFV.T/p, representing a family /Eluridsp; 
the wall, (diitwah, or red bear-cat. The animal 
inhabits the llimaliiyan regions in northern India and 


ntimiin P.incrc.i', with associate p.-»rts. 

PD, panrreatu iluct. tra\trsiiiK th»* |i.iucrca!. and uniting with PI), 
common bile-iluct, t>» open at x into Dm, the duodeiiutn ; .io, aorta, 
,;tving off the c<» ha« .ixis. whence the splenic aitery, to .S/I, 

fte spleen ; IhjIow ihis .irtory is the spleiiu' vein, contributing to fonn 
f'P, the vena port.i*, I'l I, 'cna cava inferior; sonic intc&tmul ves- 
sels’; D, a pillar of the diaphragm. 

transversely from tin* region of the liver to that 
of the spleen, often inclosed in a loop of the 
duodenum, and pouring its secretion, pancre- 
atic juice, into the duotlenum by one or several 
ducts. Tho pancreas of the calf is known as sweetbread, 
more especially called by biitcliors ftUnnach-sumthread, to 
distinguish it from thriMt-moeetbrend, which is the thymus 
gland of the same animal, Hoe sweetbread, 

2. See the <1 notation. 

Upon the bile-ilucts in Dibraiichlata are developed yel- 
lowish glandular diverticula, which are known os 
ereae *’ though neither physiologically nor moiphologleally 
is there any ground for considering either the so-called 
liver or the so-called pawerrew as strictly equivalent to the 
glands BO denominated In the Vertebrata. 

^ E. R, Lankester, Encyc. Brit, XVI. 676. 



Panda (.4i luru r fulg 


Tibet, 1 h of the size of a large cot, of a hright-fulvous eolo; 
ab(ivt‘, black on the lower parts and limbs, and marked oi 
the ears and snout with white ; tlie tail is long and bnsliy 

PandSBan, a. Bee Pandean. 

pand»moniac, pandsBinoiiiiiin. Bee panda 
in o n i aCy pandemoniu tn . 

pandall (pan-dfi,l'), n. In her.y a spindhi-cross 
Also penaall, 

pandan (pan'dan), n. [E. Ind., < party betel 
leaf: see jian^.] A small decorative box, usu 


ally of metal and esj^ecially of Indian manu* 
faotore. Compare ttpice^x, 

PandanaceSB (pan-da-na'sf-e), n.pl, FNL. 
(Lindloy, 1835), < Fandanus + -ooe^.] Same 
as Fandaneas, 

PandaneSB (pan-da'ne-e), n,pl, [NL. (R. Brown, 
1810), < Fandmm + •hm,'] The screw-pine fam- 
ily, an order of moiiocotyledonous shirubs and 
trees, belonj^inf? to the series Nudiflorm^ and dis- 
tinguished by the clustered or panicled spa- 
dices. There are about 88 speoieg, of 2 genera, Pan- 
danvjt and Freycinetia. natives of the tropics of the Uld 
World and Oceania. They bear very long and attenuate 
rigid leaves, sot in three close-twisted spirals, with spiny 
margins and keel, and often with recurved thorns. The 
small sessile many-braoted dimcious flowers arc destitute 
of floral envelops and contain numerous stamens, or a 
single ovary of one carpel followed by a large roundish 
multiple fruit of many carpels united in spiral rows, pulpy 
within, and with a fleshy or woody surface. 

Pandanus (pan-d&'nus), n, [N L., < Malay 


4266 

paademoniac, pandasmoaiac (pan-df-md^ai- 

ak), a, [<pand^onium + •ac (after demoniac),] 
Of or pertaining to pandemonium; character- 
istic of pandemonium. 

pandemoniam, paadamoaiaai (pan-de-mo'ni- 
um), n, [ss F. pand&monium = Sp. pandemonw 
= Vg^pandemoniumf < NL. Fandkmonium (Mil- 
ton), C Gr. Trdc (?rov-), all, 4* daifujv, a demon: 
see demon.] 1. The abode of all the demons 
or evil spirits ; hell: a name invented and used 
by Milton rather as a proper name than a gen- 
eral term. 

Pandsemoniumt the high capital 
Of Satan and his peers. Milton, 1\ 1^., 1. 760. 

Hence — 2. Any lawless, disorderly, and noisy 
place or assemblage. — 3. Aloud noise, as from 
pandemonium. 

Suddenly a regulta pandemonium of shrieks, and direct- 
ly the scurrying by of a number of the sable birds. 

Amer.Nat, XXIII. 20. 


dangr. conspicuous.] The screw-pine, a ^enus of pander (pan'd^^r), w. [Also written pttnd«r, for- 
plants, type of the order Fandancse, distinguish- merly also pandor ; < ME. Pandare, Fandt 


ed by its one-ovuled carpels, it includes about 50 
species, all tropical, nativesespecially of the Malayan, Mas- 
oarene, and Seychelles islands, with a few on the Austra- 



I'limer and I-riut of PitHtiauus odoratissitnus. 


lian, African, and Asiatic continents. 1'hoy are usually 
erect, with i*obust or slender trunk, utibranched or with 
upwardly curved candelabrum-like branches, which pro- 
duce strong aerial roots. The roundish fruit is often pen- 
dulous and sheathed with colored bracts. See wyrew-pine^ 
ehandetier-tree, keora-oil, and tent-tree. 

pandar. pandaress, otc. See j)and6T, tdc. 

pandation (pan-da'sbpu), n . [< Jj. pandatio(n~), 
a warping, \ pandare, 'heiid, bow, curve, warp.] 
A yielding, bending, or warping: sometimes 
used with reference to architectural members 
or construction. 

Pandean (pan'de-an ), a. and n, [Irreg. < L. Fan, 
< Gr. ndv, Pan: see Fan^. No L. or Gr. form 
supporting Pandean ooeuT.s.] Of or portaining 
to Pan . Also spelled Pan dsea n .— Pandean pipes. 
Same as Pan's pipee (which see, under pipe!). 

He looked abroad into the sti eet ; all there was dusk 
and lonely; the rain falling heavily, the wind playing 
Pandean pipes and whistling down the chimnev-pots. 

Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, Iv. 

II. n. A traveling musician who plays on 
Pan’s pipes. 

pandect (pan'dekt), n. [Usually in phu'nlpan- 
dectH, < F. vandectes = Sp. Pg. pandectm = It. 
pandette, i L. pandcctm, pi. of pandecta, also 
pandecteSyi Gr. TTavdkKTT]^, all-receiving, all -con- 
taining: pi. naviUKTui, a name for a general uni- 
versal dictionary or encyclopedia, lator also 
the Pandects of Justinian ; < (7rai»-), all, 4* 

receive.] 1, A digest or comprehen- 
sive treatise; a treatise containing the whole 
of any science. 

Tliereforo, by Faith's pure ray os 111 n mined. 

These sacred Pandects I dosh'o to read. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Baitas’s Weeks, i 1. 

Thus thou, by means which th’ ancients never took, 

A pandect mak'st, and universal l)ook. 

Donne, On Coryat’s Crudities. 

Specifically — 2. pi, [cap.] A collection of Ro- 
man civil law made by the emperor Justinian 
in the sixth century, containing decisions or 
judgments of lawyers, to which the emperor 
gave the force and authority of law. This com- 

E ilation, the most irnpertant of the body of Boman civil 
iw, consists of hfty hooks. Also called the Digest. 

pandemia (pHii-do'mi-a), n. [NL., < Gr. Travfh)- 
p/oc, belonging to all the people, < Trdg (Trnv-), 
all, 4* df/fwc, a district, the people of a district: 
see ileme*^.] A disease which affects the peo- 
ple of a whole country generally; a very wide- 
spread epidemic. 

pandemic (pan-dem'ik), o. and n. [= F. pan^ 
demique = Pg. It. pandemivo, < L. as if ^patt^ 
demiem, < LL. pandemus, < Gr. Trdvdrjpo^, public, 
belonging to the whole people, < Trdc (ttov-), all, 
+ dv/uoc, people, country; see derm^.] I, a. 
Incident to a whole people; epidemic: as, a 
pandemic disease. 

Those instances bring a consumption, under the notion 
of a pandemickoT endemick, or rathei vernacular disease 
to England. Harvey, CousumptionB. 

n. n. A pandemic disease. 


jurA iy oixovr jfuimvnfi , x x u>rf‘U>i«/ o', Fandarus, 
name of the man who, according to Boccaccio’s 
poem “Filostrato” and Chaucer’s paraphrase 
and expansion of it, “Trbilus and Criseyde,” 
and Hhakspere’s play ‘‘Troilus and Cressida,” 
procured for Troilus the love and good graces 
of Cressida (in Chaucer Criseyde). The name 
appeal's in the fabulous histories of Dictys Cre- 
tensis and Dares Phrygius as that of a soldier. 
No such j)erson is mentioned in ancient litera- 
ture ; but Homer and Virgil mention a Fan darns 
(Gr. lldvdafx>c) who was a loader of the Lycians, 
auxiliary to the Trojans ; and Virgil mentions 
another Fandarus, a son of Alcanor, compan- 
ion of -^Eneas.] 1. One who eaters for the lusts 
of others ; a male bawd ; a pimp or procurer. 

If you ever prove false to one another, since I have 
taken such pains to bring you together, lot all pitiful 
goers-between be called to the world's end after my name ; 
call them all Pandars; let all constant mon bo Troiluses, 
all false women CresMds, and all brokoi*8-between Pan- 
dars f Shedc., T. and 0., III. 2. 210. 

Hence — 2. One who ministers to the gratifica- 
tion of any of the baser passions of others. 
What goodly Body's spruce hypocrisy 
Should to his filthy mind the Pander be. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 4». 

pander (pau'd^^r), v. [Also pandar ; < pander, 
I, iniram, 1. To eater for tlie lusts of 
others. — 2. To minister to others’ passions or 
pr(\iudice8 for selfish ends. 

This most mild, though withal dreadful and inviolable 
prerogative of Ghrist’s diadem [exeomniunicationj serves 
for iiothlug with them but to piwuiid pander for fees. 

Milton, Beforniaiioti in Eng., ii. 

lie had, during many years, earned his dally bread by 
jMiaiering to the vicious taste of the pit. Macaulay. 

II. trnns. To cater for the gratification of the 
lusts or passions of ; pimp for. 

Beasoii pandars wilL Shak., Hamlet, ill 4. 88. 

panderage (pan'd6r-aj), n. [< pander + -wf/e.] 
The act of pandering. Imp, Diet, 

panderess (pan'd^r-es), n, [Also pandaress, 
pandress; i pander + ^^.ss.] A female pander ; 
a procuress. 

panderism(pan'd6r-izm).«. [Also pandarism; 

< pander 4- -ism .] The onanicier or occ upation 
of a pander. 

But that I must consider such as spaniels 
To those who feed and clothe them, 1 would print 
Thy panderism upon thy forehead. 

Ford, Lady's Tri»U, i. 3. 

panderize (pan'd6r-iz), v, t.; pret, and pp. 
derized, ppr. panderizing, [Also pandarize; < 
pander 4- -ize.] To act the part of a pander. 
Your father shall not say I pandarizde, 

Or fondly winkt at your affection. 

Mardtm, The Fawne, ill. 

panderly (pan'd^r-li), a. [Aim pandarly; < 
pander + -ly^-] lumping; panderous; acting 
the pander. 

O you pandarly rascals 1 Shak., M. W. of W. , iv. 2. 122. 

pandermite (pan'd6r-mit), n, [< Fanderma, a 
town on the Sea of Marmora, 4- -ite''l.] See 
priceite. 

panderous (pan'd^r-us), a. [Also jtandarons; 

< pander 4- -oi«8.] Of or pertaining to, or char- 
acteristic of, a pander or panderism. 

I saw her once before (five days since ’tis), 

And the same wary pandarous diligence 
Was then bestowed on her. 

Middleton, The Witch, Hi 2. 

pandiculated (pan-dik'u-la-ted), a, [< L. pan- 
dioulatus, pp. of pandiculari, stretch oneself, < 
pander Cf spread out.] Stretched out; extended. 
Ash, 

pandiculation (pan-dik-u-lfi'Bhon),n. [ssF.pan- 
dieulatkm ss Sp. pandioulaoum as Pg. panaicu- 


FandiOrldtt 

lagSo, < lj,pandieularif pp.pandimUaius, stretob 
oneself out: see pandiculated,] A smtehing 
of one’s self, as when one is newly awaked 
from sleep, or sleepy or f allied; a restless- 
ness and inclination to stretch observed at the 
outset of certain paroxysms of fever, hysteria, 
etc. : sometimes, somewhat incorrectly, used 
in the sense of ‘yawning.’ 

In the next edition of my opium confessions, ... by 
mere dint of pandiculation, 1 will tenify all readers of 
mine from ever again quesUoiiing any postulate that I 
shall think fit to make. De Quincey, Confessions. 

Pandinidss (pan-dinG-de), n.jd. [NL, (Thorell, 
1876), < Fandinus (the t^ical genus) 4- -idse.] 
A family of scorpions, coutaiiiing the largest 
forms Imown, and well represented in the 
United States. The sternum is pentagonal and longer 
than broad, the immovable mandibulai' finger is desti- 
tute of teeth, and the hands are large and flattened, and 
generally broader than long. 

Pandion (pan-di'on), n [NL., < L. Fandion, < 
Gr. Jlavdujv, in legend the father of Procne, 
who was changed into a swallow.] The only 
genus of FandionidsB, founded by Jules C4sar 
Savigny in 1809 ; the ospreys or fishing-hawks. 
See cut under osprey. 

PandionidSB (pan-dl-onG-de), n, pi, [NL., < 
Fandion 4* -if&.] A family of Faptores, repre- 
sented by the genus Fandion ; the ospreys. The 


plumage is peculiar in lacking aftershafts, being compact 
and closely imbricated, and oUy ; the legs are closely fea- 
' ad is closely feathered to t 


thered, having no flag ; the head is closely feathered to the 
eyes; there is a slight occipital crest; the remiges and 
rectrices arc hard, stiff, and acuminate ; the wings are long 
and pointed ; the tail is moderate ; the feet are immense- 
Iv large, strong, and scabrous, with rough reticulations; 
the toes are cleft to the base, and the outer one is versatile ; 
the talons arc large, of equal lengths, tapering and terete, 
not scooped out underneath ; the bill is toottiless with a 
large hook ; the nostrils are oval, oblique, noii-tuberculate, 
and situated in the edge of the cere. There is no supra- 
ciliary shield, leaving the eyes flush with the side of the 
head. The relationships of the family are with the bus- 
sards and eagles, the external modifications being all in 
uduptaiiou to aquatic and piscivorous habits. 

pandionine (pan-di'o-uin), a. [< Fandion 4- 
Of or pertaiuhig to the genus l*andion, 
or any of tlie groups which that genus is con- 
sidered to represent, 
pandit, S. Same an pundit, 
pandle (pan'dl), n, [Origin obscure.] A siirimp. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

pandle-whew (pan'dl-hwu), n. The wliewer 
or widgeon, Mareea penelope : so called from its 
fondness for shrimps. [Norfolk, Eng.] 
pandoor^ (pan'dor), n, [AIho 2>andour, < F,])an- 
donr, pandoure; ori^n imcertain; perhnps so 
called from having been levied first near the 
village of Fandur, in Hungary.] 1. Formerly, 
a member of a body of Austrian inf antry levied 
in southern Hungary, dreaded for their savage 
mode of warfare; hence, a robber or violent 
marauder. 


11 pour'd to Northern wars 
nu her fierce hussars. 


When leagued Oppression i 
JUer whisker’d anu 

Campbell, Pleasurus of Hope, 1. 852. 

2. An armed servant of the nobility in Croatia 
and Slavonia. 

pandoor^, n. Same as pandore^, 

? andort, n. An obsolete spelling of pander, 
'andora^ (pan-do'ra,), n, [L., < (xr. Havd^pa, lit. 
the all-endowed, < ttoc (ttoi;-), all, 4- dibpov, gift.] 
1. In class, myth,, the name of the first mortal 
woman, on whom all the gods and goddesses 
bestowed gifts. — 2. In zodl., a name (mostly 
generic) variously 
used, ra) In conch. : 

(1) The typical genus 
ot Pandoridm. (2)12.c.l 
A bivalve of this ge- 
nus. (5)ln acalephs, a 
genus of beroid cteno- 
phurans. Eschscholtz, 

18*29. (c) 111 enttmi.: 

(1) A genus of dipte- 
rous insects. (2) A 
genus of coleopterous 
insects. Chevrolat, 

184.8, ((f) [L C.1 A fish, Pagellus erythrinus, of the family 
iSparkf/e.— Pandora's box. a box which Pandora was 
fabled to have brought fromneaven, containing all human 
ills. She opened if and all escaped and spread over the 
earth. At a later period it was believed that the box con- 
tained all the blessings of the gods, which would have been 
preserved for the human race had not Pandora opened it, 
80 that the blessings, with the exception of hope, escaped, 
pandora^, W . A vari au t of handora for bandore ^ . 
pandore^ (pan-dor'), n. Same as bandore^. 
pandore® (pan'dor), n. [Aim pandoor; origin 
obscure.] An oyster of a large variety found 
near Prestonpans on the Firth of Forth, much 
esteemed in England. Stormonth, 

PandoridflB (pan-dor'i-d§), n, pi, [NL., < Faff- 
dora + -idte?] A family of bivalve mollusks, 
the type of which is the genus Pandora, The 



Patnhra rostratn. 


Filitfmilto 

aatmal hM the mantle-hordeini extentlTely oonneoted, 
short siphons sepemted it their ends» i lingnlform foot^ 
and 1 efngle ippendioulite branohii on each side. The 
shell ie ineqnivalve, nacreous intemallv, with the hinge 
formed of lamelltform crests and the ligament internal. 
Species occur in almost all seas. A common American 
species is Pandora or Clidiophora tr&ineata. 
.Pa 4 ddorlna*(pan-d 9 -ri'na), w. [NL. (Elirenberg, 
1830), < Gr. tlav(^6paf Pandora, + -fwal.] A ge- 
niiH of fresh-water algee, giving name to the 
order Pandorinese, Every family or cmnobium con- 
sists of sixteen cells, closely crowded together and sur- 
rounded by a thin gelatinous envelop, through which 
protrude two cilia from each cell. Noii-sexual multiple 
cation is accomplished by each of the sixteen cells break- 
ing up into sixteen smaller cells, each of which becomes 
invested with a gelatinous envelop and grows to the size 
of the original parent colony. Sexual reproduction is hy 
means of sygospores, which develop into colonies of six- 
teen cells similar to the ori^nal parent colony. 

Pandorinea (pau-do-rin'e-e), n, pL [NL., < 
Pandorina + -cseJi An order of fresh-water 
algae of the class Cwnohiete {Zomporem in part 
of authors), taking its name from the genus 
Pandorina. 

pandotir. W. See pandooi\ 
pandowdy (mn-dou'di), n, [Also pandoulde; 
oripn not clear.] A pudding made of broad 
and apples baked together, usually cooked witli 
molasses. 

pandreSB (pan'dres), n. Same as pandarass. 
pandnra (pan-du'rji), w. A Neapolitan musical 
instrument, of a larger size than the mandolin, 
and strung with eight metal wires. It is played 
with a quill. 

pandurate (pan'du-rat), a, f= F. pandnrfu < 
L. as if *pandnratusy < pandura^ a musical in- 
strument. ] Fiddl e-shaped . 
pandnrated (pan'dii-ra-ted), «. [< pandurate 

4* -cf/iJ.] Same pandurate, 
panduref (pan'dur), W. 1. Same as pandura. 
— 2. A short sword with a curved blade, used 
especially by hunters. Hemming Weapons, 
p. 527. 

panduriform (pan-du'ri-f6rm), a. [= F. pan- 
duriformey < h. pandura^ a paiidore (see pan^ 
dori^), + forma, form.] Pandurate. 
pandy^ (p'an'di), n , ; pi. pandics (-diz). [< L. 

panm\, iinji. sing, of pandere, extend; pande 
pahnam^ Oiold out your hand,* being the phrase 
used when the schoolinaster ordered his schol- 
ars to hold out their hands for punishment.] 
A atrokt» on the ))alm of the hand, as witli a 
cane or strap: a punishment in schools, 
pandyl (pa-n'di), v, ; pret. and i»p. pandwd, 
ppv, pandyiwj, [< pandjf ^, ;/.] To slap, as the 
hand. 

And she boxed tbeir earn, and tliuinpod them over the 
head with rulers, and pandied their hands with caiios, and 
told them that they told stories, and were this and that 
liad sort of people. Kingdey, Water- Babies, p. 187. 

Paildy2 (paii'di), n , ; jd. Pandies (-diz). [< Hind. 
panad, pdndd^ a Brahman.] A Hindu; a 8e- 
poy : especially applied by the British troops 
to the Sepoys in the Indian mutiny (»f 1857-8. 
pandynamometer (pan-di-na-mom'e-ter), n. 
[< Gr. TTwi’ (TTur-), all, + E. dj/namometer.] In 
mer/t,, an instrument for indicating and re- 
cording the angular torsion of a rotating shaft 
which transmits power, or the moment of tlie 
driving-couple wuiich turns the shaft, as a basis 
for the computation of the power transmitted. 
It consists of two toothed hevel-wheols, keyed to dif- 
ferent points of the shaft, which cliange their relative 
positions angularly by the twisting of the sliaft. An In- 
tennediate toothed bevel-wheel, supported on an arm 
keyed to the shaft and Inlernieshed with the other wheels, 
communicates motion to the pencil of a recording-appa- 
ratus. 

panei (pan), n, [Early mod. E. ahopain ; < ME. 
pane, apart, < 0¥,pan, a pane, piece, panel, F. 
pan, a skirt, lappet, panel (of a wall), side, = Kp. 
paHo = Pg. It. panno, cloth, < li, pannus, a cloth, 
a garment, a head-band, fillet, bag, satchel, a 
rag, etc., VLIa, pannns, nXmpanna, piece, = Gr. 

(Doric also izlivoq) (> u,pdnus), thread on 
the bobbin, woof, web. From the Ti. pn n n u,% be- 
sides E. punchy are the <liminutive panet, also 
pawn^ (B>nd pannicle'^y conn terpane*^^), FromL. 
panus is ult. E. panicle,'] If. A distinct part or 
piece of an^y surface; a division; specifically, 
a marked division in a wall or fence. 

Vch pane of that place had thre gateg. 

AUiterative Poem4s (ed. Morris), i. 1083. 

The knyght shewed me a pane of tlic wall, and said, 

81i*, see you yonder parte of the wall which is newer than 
all the remnant?*’ 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. xxli. 

2t. A pale ; a stake. 

To a pans on ende stmugly thai tied, 

That other ende bare againe the ualey brode, 
lltUl it held as thay forth glode. 

Bom. if Parttnay (E. E. T. S.X 1- 724. 
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3t. In costume: (a) A piece of cloth of a dif- 
ferent color inserted in a garment for orna- 
ment ; a stripe or panel inserted in a garment. 

He [Lord Mountjoy] ware jerkins and round hose, . . . 
with laced panes of russet death. 

Pynee Moryson, li. 46. (Nares.) 
Yon tissue slop, 

Yon holy-crossed pane. Martian, Satires, li. 7. 
The Switzers weare no coatos, hut doublets and hose of 
panes intermingled with red and yellow, and some with 
blew, trimmed with long puff os of yellow and blewe sarce- 
net rising up between the panes. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 41, sig. E. 

(fi) An Opening or slash in a dress, cither for 
the purpose of displaying a garment under- 
neath or for the insertion of a piece of cloth 
of another color or fabric.— 4t. A skirt, as of a 
coat; a lappet or flap; also, a robe. 

As mono as the! were tjome thei kneled to sir Qawein, 
and folded t\\o panes of her mantels. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 601. 
Ho lat hringe a cupc of seiner, 

And eka apam of meniuier : 

Thanne he sede, “Ilaiie tliis to thin honur." 

Kiryf llom(K. E. T. S.), p. ,54. 
Item ; J. pane furryd with niencverc. 

Paston Letters, I. 4S:J. 
Strikes off a skirt of a thick-laced satin douidet I had, 
. . . cuts off two tmtes enihraidered with pearl. 

B. Jomun, Every Man out of his liumour, Iv. 4. 

5. A piece, part, or portion having mainly a 
j)lane surface and a rectangular or other defi- 
nite symmetrical shape. Spccincally— (a) A plate 
of glass inserted in some aperture, as a window. 

Hurling the hail, and sleeted rain, 

Against the casement’s tinkling //an«. 

S^'ott, Marmion, Iv., Int. 
(5) A square in a checkered pattern. 

Qtiilles and fethers int eriii>xtc with gossampine cotton 
of sundrye colours and chekered lyke of a chosto 

horde. 

Ji. Eden, tr. of Toter Martyr (First Boi>kB on An>crica, 
led. Arl)er, p. 198). 

(c) A tlat-dressed side or face of a bUhic nr log. 

Pane is the hewn or sawn surface of the log. 

Ladelt, Timber, p. 74. 

(d) A panel or division of a work: a sunken part sur- 
rounded hy a lM>rder (c) Tii irHffatwn, a subdivision of 
the irrigated surface !>ctwe<*ii a feeder and an outlet-drain. 

The meadows first laid out are Matcred by contour chan- 
nels following the inequalities of (he gmund, . . . hut in 
the mure recent paits the ground is disposed in panes of 
lialf an acre, served l^y then respective leedcrs. 

May hen, London l.ni>our and J^ondun Poor, II. 410. 
(/) The side of a tower, spire, or other building, (g) One 
of the eight sides of the tahh* of a hrilliaiit-cut diamond. 
(A) One of the sides of a holt -head or large nut. Nuts arc 
designated according to tlie iinmher of sides, ns tAx^paned 
nuts, eight-paned nuts, etc Fulxulnatillg pane, or 
Franklbl’s pane, an e.leetrieat condenser, consisting of a 
pane of glass with shoots of tin-foil so attached to the two 
sides as to leave an uncovered margin of an inch or two : 
used like a Leyden jar in experiment s with statical elec- 
tricity. — Luminous pane, in elect., n sheet of glass cov- 
ered with pieces of metal foil, generally arranged in some 
ornanieiital design, which is iviidcred luminous hy tlie dis- 
charge of an electrical condenser through the foil from 
point to point. 

pane^ (pith)? VV- paned, ppr. pan- 

in (], [<: ME. panen ; < panv^, n.] To insert pHiies 
or panels in. See paned. 

paiie'‘^t (pan), n. [< ME. pane, < OF. pane, panne, 
pene, penne, F. panne = Pr. pena. penna =r ( )Sp. 
pena, pefia, Sp. pana, a skin, liidi^, worsted, 
plush, < ML. pamia, penna, skin, fur, porhajis 
a fern, form of E. pannns, a eloth, ^lieeo, etc. ; 
otherwise another us(‘ of L. ]>enna, leather (cf. 
MllG. federe, feather, plush) ; see pane^ and 
petfi.] A hiile or side of fur; fur. 

Krniyne and werr, call It /laww, hestly furring. 

And luildiu so w ithout other discripcloiine. 

Jiooke of Preadfure E. T. H., extra sen), i. KX). 

pane^ (pah)» w. [< F. panne, the face of a ham- 
mer, appar. < G. hahn (MHO. bane, ^pane), a 
way, road, jdams face of an anvil or hammer. 
See pern, with whicli tliis word has heen con- 
founded.] Tlie Ntrikinj^ face of a hammer, 
paned (paud), a. [Early mod. E. also pained, 
pauned; < ME. paned. ipaned; < panel 4- -ed2.] 
If. Having panes, pamds, or stripes of a differ- 
ent. color inserted : as, paned hose or breeches, 
usually made full an<l stuffed out with cotton, 
etc. 

Ami a mantel of scarlet, 

Ipaned ul witli iiicntiier. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 122. 

With all the swarming generation 

Of long stocks, abort, jHtud hose, and huge stuff’d douhlt'ts. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, i. 2 

2. Provided with jmnes; composed of small 
panes or stpiares. 

Brlck-»fln«/, or frame buildings filled in with hrieks. 

Stephen Girard's WUl. 

paneguriet, W. Same as pauegynj. 
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panegyret(pan'f.jlp),n. [<Qt. 7rai%v/Mf,agen- 
eral assembly: see panegyris*] Same as pane- 
gyric, Sylvester, 

panegyric ^an-e-jir'ik), a, and n. [= F. j>ane- 
gyrique, OB\ paiiegerie ss 8p, panegirico = Pg. 
pantgyrico = It. panegirico, < L. panegyricus, 
laudatory, a panegyric, < Gr. navTiyvpiKZg, of or 
pertaining to a general assembly, solemn, fes- 
tive; as a noun, sc. a festival oration, 

eulogy, panegyric; < iravyyvpiCy a general as- 
sembly, a high festival: see panegyric.] I, a. 
Addressed to a festal assembly; epidictic; 
hence, containing praise or eulogy; of the na- 
ture of panegyric; encomiastic. 

True fame demands wot panegyric aid. 

W. Uarte, The Confessor. 

TL, n, 1. A eulogy, written or spoken, in 
praise of some person or achievoment; a for- 
mal or elaborate encomium. 

We give you Thanks, not only for your Presents, hut 
your Compliments too. For this is not so much a mak- 
ing of Presents as Panegyricks. 

N. Bailey, tr. of (Colloquies of £ 1 * 0801118 , 1. 198. 

A stranger preach’d at Euston Church, and fell into a 
hand 8 omepam?| 7 ^r»con my Lord's new hnilding the church. 

Evelyn, Diary^ Sept. 9, 1676. 

2. Praise bestowed on some person, action, or 
character ; laudation : as, a tone of exaggerated 
panegyric, 

l<et others . . . bestrew the hearses of the great with 
panegj/ric. Goldsmith, (Citizen of the World, xliii. 

Their characteristic excellences drew from him some of 
his heartiest bursts of eloquent ^nc</?/rte. 

Whipple, Ebb. and Rev., II. 10. 
«=Byn. Encomium, etc. Sec eulogy. 
panegyrict (pan-e-jir'ik), v, t, [< panegyric, w.] 
To praise. 

I had rnther he reproach’d for sobriety than caress’d for 
intemperance, and lampooned for a virtue than panegyr- 
ick'd for a vice. Gentleman Instructed, p. 639. {Davies.) 

panegyrical (pau-e-jir'i-kal), a. [< panegyric 
+ -al,\ Same m panegyric, 
panegs^cally (pan-o-jir'i-kal-i), adv. Byway 
of panegyric. Sir »/. Mackintosh, 
panegyricon (pan-e-jir'i-kon ), n, [< NGr. mtvy- 
)vf>iKov (f), ncut. oi* naifT/)iff)tii6g, festival pane- 
gyric: see panegyric,] In the Gr. Clt,, a col- 
lect ion of H(*rmons hy various authors to be read 
on f (‘st i vals. There is no authorized hook of this kind, 
different (‘ollections being used in different places, so that 
such hooks arc not printed, but mamiseript. 
panegyris ( 3 )a-noj'i-ris), n. [NJj., < Gr. travij- 
yvpaj, a g(uieral assembly, < niic (nav~), all, + 
ayvpfc, (i) opuy assembly : see agora.] A festival ; 
a public meeting. 

Will there not open a glorious scene, when (Jod (to use 
8t. I'anl’s words) shall celebrate the grand panegwisf 

S. Harris, On Isaiah llii,, ii. 262. {Latham.) 

The Olympic panegyris, though no longer the central 
point of Httractiuii of a free Hellas, was still a reality, and 
its celebration euiitlmied for anotlier two eonturies. 

C. 1\ Neuion, Art and Archwol., p. 880. 

panegyrise, V. Bee panegyrize.. 
panegyrist (pan '(Vjir-isl ), n, f= F. paneyyriste 
= Sj). panegirisla’ = Pg. panegyrista = It. pane- 
girista, < LL. panegyrista, ii eulogist, < L(>r. 
TravT/yvpiarf/g, one who atttmds a panegyris, < Gr. 
TTavT/yvpiCEn>, attend a panegyris, dt liver a]>aTie- 
g;yTic, < iravT/yvpt^, a geiu'ral assembly: see jia- 
negyris.] One who wu*it(*s or utters a jianegyric ; 
one who bestows praise; a eulogist; an enco- 
miast. 

(\mHcienco will licconiehls tw/wv/z/rtitf, and never forget 
to crown and extol him unto iuniself. 

Sir T. lirowne, C’lulst. Mor., I. 84. 

paneg3frize (pnn'e-ji-riz), r. ; pnd . and pp. pane- 
gyrized, ppr. panegynztng. [< Gr. narr/ynpiCtin, 
attend a public assembly, deliver a pane^ric: 
see pancgyrf.'it.] I. trans. To praise highly; 
write or pronoum'e u panegyric or eulogy on. 

And (luTcfon* did none of Ills disciples exaggerate o] 
jMnegyrize tin* accmnplishments of their Great Master 
hut reiatt* matter of fact only. 

Evelyn, True Religion, II. 143 

III aiiofht'r part of this letter ... he ^negyrizes th< 
eami> hospital of the Queen. I^escott, Ferd. and Isiu, 1. 14 

II. intran.'t. To indulge in panegyric; bestow 
praises. Jiailey, 1731. 

Also sptdled panegyrise, 
panegyryt (pan'e-ji-ri), n, [< Gr. navyyvpn:, i 
gi'neral assembly, a high festival: see panegy 
m.] 1. A festival; a public meeting: same ai 
panegyris. 

Whether this may not he not only in Tulplts, hut afte 
anotlier persuasive method, at set and solemn Panegvriei 
in Theatres, porches, or what otIn‘r plaee or way may wii 
most upon the people to receive at once both recrcatio 
and instruction, let them in autority consnlt. 

Milton, riiurch-Oovernmcnt, it., Prcl 

2. A panegyric. 
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panoityt (p^ne'i>ti). n, [< L. pafUs, bread (see 
«a*w2), + •e4ty,^ The state or condition of be- 
mg bread. 

Romish Bakers praise the Deity 
They chipp’d while yet in Its Panmy, 

J*nor, To F. Shepherd. 

panel (pan'ol), w. [Formerly also pannel; < 
ME. panels panelc, a jnece of cloth, a sort of 
saddle, a list (of names), etc., = D. paneel = 
G. panele = 8w. Dan. panel, wainscot, < OF. 
panel, pancau, paniau, penel, penneau, panneel, 
pannef, a panel, ¥, pan neaa = Sp. panela = Pg. 
pancllo =zli, pannello, < ML. pannellus, a panel, 
dim. of L. paunua, cloth, rag; see paacl.] l. 
A piece, especially a rectangular piece, as of 
cloth, parchment, or wood. Speciflcally ~ (at) A 
piece of cloth put on a horse’s back to serve as a sort of sad- 
dle, or placed under a saddle to prevent the horse’s back 
from being galled ; also, a pad or pallet used as a saddle. 

Broght thai nother on liis bak, 

]Nr sadcl no panel. 

Cursor Mundi, 1. 14, 982. (Enc}fc. Diet.) 

They ride on bullocks with pannels, as we temie them, 
girts, and bridles. Hakluyi's Vivjiages^ II. 221. 

(6) Formerly, the slip of parchmcuit rontaining the names 
of those who were summoned to serve upon a Jury; a 
Jury-list. See def. 8. 

Shal neither kynge ne knyste, constable ne mvire, 

Ouer-ledo the coinune, no t(» the eourte sompne, 

Ne put horn in panel, to don hem pligte here treuthe. 

Piers Plowman (B), iii. 815. 

He [the sheriff] returns the names of the Jurors in a pan- 
til (a little pane, or oblong piece of parchment) annexed to 
the writ. Jilackstone, Com., III. xxiii. 

(c) In painting, a piece of wood, generally of oak, chest- 
nut, or white poplar, on which a pictnre is painted as on 
canvas ; also, a picture painted on such a piece of woo<l. 
The earliest paintings in oil were generally executed on 
panels, which were composed of various pieces of wood 
cemented together. 

Ho gave (ho Pannel to the Maid. 

Smiling and <!ourt’ayiiig, “Sir,” she said, 

“I shall not fail to tell iny Master.” 

Prior, Frotogenes and Apelles. 

2. A surface or compartment of a surface more 
or less distinct from others : a term used more 
especially in architecture and the constructive 
arts. In particular —(a) Any area slightly sunk below or 
raised above the general face of the Bun*ounding work ; a 



Panels.— Section of the south door of the Baptistery at Florence. 

(By Andrea Pinano.) 

compartment of a wainscot or ceiling, or of the surface 
of a wall, etc., sometimes inclosing sculptured ornament. 

This fellow will but join you together as they loin wain- 
scot; then one of you will prove a shrunk panel and, like 
green timber, warp, waip. 

Shak., As you Like It, iii. S. 89. 
(b) In joinerg, a tympanum or thin piece of wood, framed 
or receivetl in a groove by two upright pieces or stylos, 
and two transversts piocoH or mils : as, the panels of doors, 
window-shutters, etc. See cut under door, (e) In tna- 
aonrg, one of the faces of a hewn stone, (d) In dress-mak- 
ing, an ornament of u skii t, eonsisting usually of a broad 
piece of stuff appliciuo, or of emln oldory, or the like, mak- 
ing a deflnltt) stripe on each side different from the rest 
of the skirt, leaving part of the original material between. 
<c) In hookhindinff, a part of the side depressed below the 
general surface, or the space on the back between two 
bands. (/) in coal mining, a separitie compartment or 
area of a coal-seam, divided from the adjacent ones by 
thick masses or ribs of coal, 40. 50, or even 00 yards wide. 
Such panels may measure 800 feet or more on a side. 

3. Inlaw: {a) The persons summoned to sit on 
a jury. (6) The jury selected for the trial of a 
cause. 
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A JndgmeDt in its favour ends 
When SR the pannel are Its friends. 

Green, The Spleen. 

(c) In Scots law, the accused person in a crim- 
inal action from the time of his appearance. 
— 4t. The stomach of a hawk. 

Mcates woh endow sonest and maketh the hardest paneg. 
A Perfect Boike/orKtpingeqfSparhawkesorOoshawkes, p. 7. 

5. Mint,, a carnage for the transportation of 
a mortar and its bed. — 6. In porting, a rail in 
a post-and-rail fence. 

In the Jar of the panel rebounding, 

In the crash of the splintering wood. 

In the ears to the earthshock resounding, 

In the eyes flashing fire and blood ! 

A, L, Gordon, Poems, p. 116. 
Bottom panel, one of the panels of the lowest tier in a 
paneled door.— Flush panel. See dush'i,— F-panel. in 
wainscoting, doors of fumiture, and the like, a panel hav- 
ing the shape of the Greek letter r.— Ljring panel, (a) 
In arch., a panel so placed that the fibers of the wood lie 
in n horizontal position, (b) In carp., a panel whose longer 
dimension is horizontal.— Panel game. See panel-game. 
— Baleed panel, in carp., etc., a panel of which the face 
projects beyond the surrounding frame or plane.— Stand- 
ing panel, in carp., a panel whose longer dimension is ver- 
ticaL— T-panel, a panel having the general shape of the 
letter T* 

panel (pan 'el), v. t , ; pret. and pp, paneled, pan- 
elled, ppr. pianeling, panellimf, [Formerly also 
pannel; < panel, w.j If, To place a panel or 
saddlecloth on ; saddle. 

Ho . . . pannelled his squire’s beast. 

Jarvis, tr. of Don Quixote, I. iii 8. {Davies.) 

2. To form with panels ; divide into or deco- 
rate with panels : as, to panel a wainscot ; to 
panel a dress. 

Mr. Wall describes the church in full, its vast width, 
breadth, height from marble floor to panelled donui. 

W. U. Baker, Now Tinmthy, p. 170. 

3. To decorate with medallions or space's of any 
shape framed and occupied by a design differ- 
ent from that of the rest of the ground. — 4. In 
tekg., to ari'ango in parallel, as wires. 

panel-door (pan'el-dor), n. See door, 1. 

panel-furring (pan 'el-f firming), n. In a passen- 
ger-car, horizontal bars or strips of wood bt'- 
tween the posts. The exterior panels are fas- 
tened to the furring. 

panel-game (pan'el-gam), n. Theft or cheat- 
ing practisod by the aid of a sliding panel (by 
means of which valuables may be al)Htracted 
from a room without the occupant’s know- 
ledge) or any similar device, as in a panel- 
house. 

panel-house (pan'el-hous), n, A house, espe- 
cially a house of ill fame, in which the panel- 
game is practised. 

paneling, panelling (pan'el-ing), n. [Verbal 
n. of panel, v,] 1, The making of panels, as in 

a door. — 2. Panels collectively ; as, the panel- 
ing of a coiling. 

The very old wainscot which composed the floor and 
the paneling of the room was scrubbed with a degree of 
labour which the Scottish housewife rarelv bestows on her 
most costly furniture. Scott, Bedgauntlet, ch. v. 

3. The diversifying of a surface by means of 
panels. 

Panelling was used for the adornment of external walls 
from the earliest ages down at least to the destruction of 
Bahvlon. J, Fergusson, Hist. Arch., 1. 162. 

panellationt (pan-e-la'shon ), n . [Also jmnncl- 
lation ; < ML. parmeUaUo(n-), < ^pannollat'e, im- 
panel, < pannellus, panel: see The act 

of impaneling a jury. 

They in the said mneffafion did put Rich. Wotton, . . . 
and other privileged peraons, which were not wont ancient- 
ly to be impannelled. 

A. Wood, Annals of Unlv. of Oxford, an. 1516. 

panel-picture (pan'el-pik''tur), w. A picture 
painted on a panel. See panel, n,, 1 (c). 

panel-plane (pan'el-plan), n. In carp., a plane 
having a handle (called a toat) and a long stock, 
which may be deeper than that of a jack-plane. 

panel-planer (pan'el-pla^n6r), n. 1. A plan- 
ing-ma(ihino for dressing the surface of panels 
and feathering their edges to fit them to the 
grooves in the stiles.— 2. A machine for rab- 
beting dowti the edges of panels, so as to leave 
the middle part raised; a panel-raiser. 

panel-rail (pan'el-ral), n. In a passenger-car, 
a panel-furring strip extending from end to end 
of the ear, and notched into the posts. 

panel-raiser (pan'el-ra'''z6r), n. A machine for 
forming a raised panel on a hoard by rabbeting 
away a part of trie surface around the edges. 
Some forms cut a molding about the panel. 

paneLsaw (pan'el-sfi,), n, A saw used for cut- 
ting very thin wood. Its blade is about 26 inch- 
es long, and it has about six teeth to the inch. 
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paael^strip (pan'el-strip), n. A narrow pleoe 
of wood or metal to cover a joint between two 

S anels, or between a post and a panel, as on 
le outside of a railroad-car. 
panel-thief (pan'el-thef ), n. A thief who steals 
by the aid of a sliding panel, a secret door, or 
any similar device ; a robber in a panel-house, 
panel-truss (pan'el-trus), n. A truss in which 
the timbers or bars are arranged in a regular 
succession of rectangles or panels diagonally 
braced. 

panel-wheel (pan 'el-hwel), n. In glass-engrav- 
ing, a wheel which cuts a groove with a flat 
bottom and sides more or less sloped or curved, 
panel-working (pan'el-w6r"king), w. In coal- 
mining, a method of w'orking a coal-mine by 
which the colliery is divided into panels. See 
panel, n., 2 (/). 
panetert, n. See panter^, 
paneulonsm (pan-u'lo-jizm), n. [< Gr. naq 
{nav-), all, 4* d^Anyia, eiilogy: see eulogy. Eu- 
logy of everybody and everything ; indiscrimi- 
nate praise. [Rare.] 

With all its oxcollencles— and they are many— her book 
has a trace of the cant of paneulogism. National Bev. 

pan-fish (pau'fish), n. 1. A fish of the right 
size and quality for fiydng whole in a pan. 

This fish is a goi)d pan-fish. 

Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 328. 

2. A saucepan-fish or casserole-fish ; the king- 
crab, Limulus polyphenius. 
panful (pan'ful), n, [< paiA + -/wL] The 
quantity that a pan will hold, 
pang^ (pang), n. [Early mod. E. also pangue (in 
imitation of Frenchified spellings like tongue, 
etc.) ; < ME. ^pange (in derived \^vb payigen), an 
altcrt^d form of prange, pronge, pang, throe (by 
loss of r, duo to confusion, perhaps, with pinch, 
phie^, F.poindre = AS. pyngun,<. ij.pungere (see 
point), stab, etc., but paralleled by the similar 
ease of speak, < AS. specan for sjjrccan) : see 
prong. The W. pang, a pang, convulsion, 
may be from 1^.] A sudden paroxysm of pain ; 
a transitory or recurring attack of agony; an 
acute j^ainful spasm ; a throe ; hence, a sudden 
and bitter sentiment of sorrow, disappoiui- 
moiit, injury, etc. 

The poor beetle that wo tread upon 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. Shak., M. fur M., 111. 1. 80. 

Haste, virgins, haste, for 1 lie weak and faint 
Beneath the pangs of love. Quarles, Emblems, v. 2, 

Through thy great farewell sorrow shot 
The sharp pang of a bitter thought. 

WhUtier, Naples. 

*Byn. Anguish, Torture, etc. (see agony), twinge, gripe, 
ache, suffering. 

pang^t (pang), v. t. [ < ME, pangen ; < pang\ n .] 
To cause to suffer a pang or pangs ; pain ; tor- 
ture. 

His chyldo in the pestylencc was in leopardy, 

And sore panged that ho myght not meue liym. 

Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. S.), p. 47. 

I grieve myself 

To think, when thou shalt bo disedged by her 
That now thou tirest on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang'd by me. 

Shak, Cymbeliiie, iii. 4. 98. 

pang^ (paug), v. t, [Perhaps a var. of equiv. 
pamj), by some association with pang^.^ To 
press; cram, in any way; cram with food. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

It rdrink] kindles wit, it waukens lair. 

It pangs us fou o’ knowledge. 

Bums, Holy Fall*. 

pangaling (pang'garling), n. Same as pango- 
lin, 1. 

pangenesis (pan-jen'e-sis), w. [NL., < Gr. Trof 
(ttcv-), all, 4- yivemq, production,] A provision- 
al hypothesis advanced by Darwin to explain 
the phenomena of reproduction in organisms. 
It rests on the assumptions that the organic units (cells) 
of which an organism is composed differ from one an- 
other according to the function of the organ to which 
they belong; that they undergo multiplication by bud- 
ding or proliferation, giving rise to minute gemniules, 
which are diffused to a greater or less extent throughout 
every part of each organism ; that these gemmules pos 
sees the properties which the unit had when they were 
thrown off; and that when they are exposed to certain 
conditions they give rise to the same kind of cells from 
which they were derived. The name is also applied to 
the theory or doctrine that every organism has its origin 
in a simple cell called apangenetic ceU. 

I venture to advance the hypothesis of Pa'ngeftesiSt y/ldc^* 
implies that eveiy separate part of the whole organ! wion 
reproduces itselr. ^ that ovules, spermatozoa, ' 

len-grains— -the fertilized egg or seed, as well as 
include and consist of a multitude of germs thrown on 
from each separate part or unit. ^ __ 

Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, II. ow. 


^ ^ ),«. [< NL. 

Bkf after genetk*} Of or pertaining to pangen> 
eBis. 


ties of ordinary space, especially non-£uolidean 
geometry, 

pangfol (pang'Ml). a. [< pang^ + -ful'] Pull 
of pangs; tortured; suffering. 

Overwhelmed with grief and inflnnity, he bowed his 
head upon his pangful bosom. 

mcharason, Clarissa Harlowo, VII. 224. (Davies.) 

pangleSB (pang'les), a. [< pang^ + Free 

from pang or pain. 

Death for thee 

Prepared a light and pangless dart. 

Byron^ To Thyrza. 

pangolin (pang'go-lin),w. [Malay.] 1. A scaly 
ant-eater; a phatfigin; any edentate quadrii- 
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Panliellenitun, n. See Panhellenion* . 
panlliBtqpbyton (pan-his-tof'i-ton), n. [NL., 
so calledTas being round in all the tissues of the 
silkworm; < Gr. natj (wav-), all, + iordf, web, 
tissue (see histoid), 4* (j>vTiv, plant.] A name 
iised by Lebert to denote one of those bacteria- 
like organisms which, according to Pasteur's 
experiments^ accompany and possibly cause 
the destructive disease in the silkworm of com- 
merce, Sericaria mori, known as pehrine. They 
are small ellipsoid or somewhat elongated bodies, which 
may penetrate through all paits of the caterpillar and the 



Long-tailed r.ingolin {Mams tonffuauda'i. 

pod of the gonus Manis or the family Manid/a 
(which see). Also pangoling, pc/q/o/iw. — 2. 
fmp.] [NL.] A genua of pangolins. J.EXiray. 
Also PuugoUnus {Kafivesquv). Long-tailed pan- 
golin, Mards longicauda. 

pangonietj W. [< OF. pangonic = sp. it. pan- 
gonia, < L. pangoniiuH, pangonus, < Gr. *7ra}- 
yuviog, some precious stone, < wde (wav-), all, + 
yuvia, angle.] Home precious stone. Minsiwn. 
pangrammatist (pan-gi-am'a-tist), n. [< Or. 
wdf (wav-), all, + ypapiMiTiaTf/i:, one who teaches 
letters: see grammaii.sL'] One who occupies 
himself with framing Kentences containing 
every letter of the alphabet. An example of such 
sentences is, “.John P. Brady, give me a bla-k- walnut box 
of quite a small size." 

panguet, n. An obsolete spelling of pang^, 
panEanole (pan'han'Ml), n. The handle of a 
pan; hence, a long narrow strip projecting like 
the handle of a frying-pan. Specincally [cap l, in 
the United States, a long narrow strip projecting from the 
State or Territory of which It forms a part, and interiMise*! 
between two other States or Territories : as, the Panfuindle 
of Idaho; thePanfiandlflot West V irginia, projecting north- 
ward between Fennsylvunia and Ohio. 
panharilionicon(pan-har-mon'i-kon), n. [NL., 
< Gr. nag (nav-), all, + apfwviKdg., harmonic, musi- 
cal: see harTnonic,'] A mechanical musical in- 
strument of the orchestrion class, invented by 
J. N. Maelzel in 1800, Also called Orpheus-hnr- 
motiica, 

Panhellenlc (pan-he-lon'ik), a, [= F. panhcl- 
Uniqua (cf, Gr. UaueXAipfiog., of all the (rreeks, 
neut. JlaveT^iivtJOv, the whole Greek people), < 
Gr. HaviXhjveg, all the Greeks, < nag {nav-), all, 
+ Greeks, Hellenes: see HelUmv, JIcl- 

lenic.'] Pertaining to or concerning all Hel- 
las, or all persons, interests, achievements, etc., 
belonging or pertaining to the Greek race : as, 
the Panhellenlc festival or games at Olympia. 
Panhellenion, Panhellenmm (pan-he-le'ni- 
on, -um), M.; pi. PanhcUcnia (-|i). [NL.,< Gr. 
llaveA./i^eoVy the whole Greek people, neut. of 
llaveAX^/of, of all the Greeks: see Panhellenic.] 
A council or congre.ss or a building or temple 
representing, or interesting in common, all 
Greece or all the Greeks. 

Panbellenism (pan-hel'on-izm), n, [= F. pan- 
hellenisme; as Panh€llcn(ic) + -?V?w.] 1. The 

desire or effort to unite all Greeks into one 
political body: an idea which in the third cen- 
tury B. 0. was put into partial and incomplete 
realization in the Acheau League, and in mod- 
em times was pursued at the beginuing of the 
present century by the Greeks and tlndr sympa- 
thizers in Europe and America, and is still the 
cherished hope of modern Greek statesmen. — 
2. The general body of interests and ideas hav- 
ing to do with all persons and things of Greek 

onr’“ 


orirfn. 

Paimellenist (pan-hel'en-ist), n. [< Panhellen- 
JMJ) + favors Panhellenisra, or 

J®6cted in any way by Panhellenism, in 
either of its senses. 


MHG. phenich, pfenieh, venich, vouch = F. panic 
=:It. panico, < L. pant cum, elm panicium (? Sp. 
panisossFg. pamco,panigoz= H.panicio), panic, 
panic-grass, < panis, bread : see pain^,'] A grass 
of the genus Panicum. 

Panyk and myldc in hootc and drie it) bowo 
A s iiowo. Light, rcRolutp lande thai desire. 

PaUadittK^ Hiishondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. lOG. 

Botwixt Turin and Sian I saw a strange kind of come 
that I never saw before ; but I have read of it. It is called 
Panudee. Corjtat, ('rudities, I. 102. 

panic^ (pan'ik), a, and n. [Formerly also 7 >aw- 
ich, paniquCy panuique; < F./tanigne = Bp. pdtfico 
= Pg. It. jtanico, panic, u })anic, < Gr. II a- 
viKdg,^ belonging to Pan, neut. r« naviKov (with 
or without iSthta, fear), ))anic f(*ar (L. hjmpha- 
ticus ^tavor : see hfinphatu'-), sudden or ground- 
less tear, such as is caused by sounds heard 
at night in lonely ])laces, suppoKe<l to be in- 
spired by Pan, < Ib/r, Pan : see Pan'A.'] I, a. 1. 
[cap.] Of or pertaining to the god Pan: as, 
Bacchic and Panic tigiires. — 2. Inspired or as 
if inspired by Pan: applied to extreme or sud- 
den fright: as, panic IVai*. 

ThestJ arc jtauic terrors 
You fashion to yourself. 

Fletcher (ntul another 'ty Prophetess, v. 1. 

lie had also the jiower of striking terrors, especially such 
as wore vain and superstitious : whence they came to l>e 
called panic terrors. Bacon, h'able of l*an. 

II. W. 1. A sudden fright, particularly a sud- 
den and exfl.gg(U’at.ed fright affecting a niimb(*r 
of persons ar onccu terror without visible or ap- 
preciable caus<‘, or inspired by a iinlling cause 
or by misapprehension of danger. 

Many of the Mt>or8, In their jtanic, flung themselves from 
the bridge, and perished in the (JusJayra; others were 
cut down and trampled under the lUM)f8 of friends and 
foes. Jronnj, Aloorish ('hrunicles, xvIII. 

Panic is an outbui'st of terror uttecting a multitude in 
comiiiun, and rendered more furious by synipathv or in- 
fection. A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 61. 

Specifically — 2. An exaggerated alarm wliieli 
takes possession of a trading community on 
the occurrence of a financial crisis, such as may 
be caused by the failure of an important bank, 
ortho exposiu’e of a great commercial swindle, 
inducing a general feeling of distrust, and im- 
pelling to hasty and violent measures to secure 
immunity from possible* loss, thus often pre- 
cipitating a general tinancial disaster which 
was at first only feared. = 8301 , 1. Aitprehension, 
Fright, etc. See alarm. 

panicalt (pan'i-kal), a. [ipanic*^ + -a/.] Hame 
as panic'A. 

pan-ice (pan ' is), //. Ice f oiined along the shore, 
and subsequently loosmu'd and driven by winds 
and currents: use«l only in the vicinity of the 
Gulf of Ht. ].<awrenee. 

The gradual rise of the land fin Labrador] for a second 
time brings the suceessively rising surfaces under the in- 
fluence not only of ]Min ice, but of snow-drifts acting in 
the manner doseribed. 

//. r. limit, in (’an. Naturalist, N. S., VIII. 277. 

Panicese (p«-nis'e-(*), u. pi. [NL., < Pameum 
4 - -esp ] A tribe of grasses charact (prized by 
s])ikelets containing but one complete flower, 
by tlie awnless flowering glume and hardened 
fruit-bearing one, and by pt'dicels jointed to 
the spikelet,, but not to the rachis. it includes 
22 genera, of which Panicnm is the typt), ami Paspalvm, 
Setaria, Cenehras, and Pennistfnm are among the im)r(} 
important. x c, 

panic-grass (i)aii'ik-gras), n. Same as pamc^. 

panicky (i»an'ik-i), a. [< panic (panicle) 4- -//I ] 
Of or pertaining to panic ; inclined to panic or 
sudden fright ; disposed to disseminate panic ; 
affected by pnnie : used particularly with refer- 
ence to operations of trade or commerce: as, 
the mark(‘t was very panicky. [Colloq.] 

The injury to crops is not suffleient to cause m\\ panicky 
feeling. American, VIJI. 

Our national party conventions have come to be panicky 
hordes, the prey of intrigues and surprises. 

New Pnneeton JRev., V. 206. 
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Paaionic 

panicle (pan'i-kl); n, [as F. panieule as Sp. 
paniculo, panqja rs Pg. panicula as It. panicoio, 

< L. panicula, a tuft on plants, a panicle, dim. 
of panus, thread wound 
upon the bobbin in a 
shuttle: see panel.] A 
form of inflorescence 
produced, iu its simple 
and normal typo, when a 
rticemo becomes irregu- 
larly compouml by some 
of the pedicels dc^velop- 
ing into peduncles, each 
bearing several Howlers, 
or branching again and 
again in the same order. 

Ill the compound clusters thus 
produced, the secondary' and 
tertiary I'aiulflcations usual Ij 
differ in type, giving rise to 
a mixed inflorescence; hem;c 
the term jianide, as generally 
employed in botanical descrip- 
tions, signifles any loose and 
diversely branched cluster in 
which the flowers are pedicel- 
late. Sec also cuts under Arf/w- 
min, iujlorescetice, meUc yrass, 
oat, and Onnutida. 

panicled (pan 'i -kid), a. [< panicle 4- I 

Furnished with panicles; arranged in or like| 
]>atiicles. 

panic-monger (pan 'ik-mung''gt‘r), tt. One who I 
creates or endeavors to create panics: used in | 
contempt. 7'hc Nation, Dec. 20, 1883. 
panicograph (pan-i'ko-gr&f), n. Same aspatt- 
icoiiofirapn. 

panicbgraphy (pan-i-kog'ra-fi), n. Same as| 
pa n ico n ography. 

panicono^apli (]>an-i-kon'q-griif), n. [As pan- 1 
iconograph-y.'] A plate or a print protfucod by | 
panic.onography. 
paniconographic (pan-i-kon-o-grnf'ik), a. [<| 
pan iconograph-y 4- -/r.] Kehri iiig to or produced | 
>)y paniconography, 
paniconography (pan-i-kq-nog'ru-fi ), n. [< Gr. 
nui (nar-J, afl, 4- r/Kwv, an image (see icon), 4* 
ypdfjtnv, write.] A commercial process for pro- 
ducing a d(*sign in relief on a. zinc jdate adapted 
for printing in a press. It is a form of zincog- 
raphy. 

panic-stricken, panic-struck (pan'ik-strik''n,| 
-struk), a. Struck with a panic or sudden an(l| 
ov(‘rpow(*ring fear. 

Tfjc XtaliaiiB were jmiic-struck at the aspect of troops sol 
different from their own. Prescidt, Keru. and Isa., ii. l.| 

paniculate (pa-nik'u-lut), a. [= F. panicuk 
= paniculado = It. panicolaU), < NL. pani-\ 
panicled, < L. panicula, a panicle: see 
panicle.] In hot., arranged or branched in the 
manner of nanicles; borne in panicles, 
paniculatea (po-nik'u-la-ted), a. [< paniculati)[ 
4- -cf/2.] In hot,, same m paniculate. 
paniculately (pri-nik'u-lat-li), adv. In hot., ir 
a paniculate manner. 

Panicum (pan'i-kum), n. [NL. (Linnteus. 1 737), 

< 1 j. panicum, panic-gi’ass : set* panUd.] A large 
and polymor))liou8 genus of grasses. Ji is charac 
terized by having the pedlcrls jointed under each spikelet, 
and the branches of the panicle not c<»iitiniied beyond the 
Bpikelets; the lower flower of tin* sjdkelct manifest bat 
imperfect, either stamlnate or neutral, the upper flowei 
closed and hard ; and the lowest of tlio cr>minonly fom 
glumes minute and awnless. without bristles or appen 
dages beneath. It includes about 160 species (by some es 
timated at more than ;m) 0), widely scattered thnuigh coldei 
regions, some of thorn almost eosinopolitan 'I’hey are an 
nual or peronidul, prostrate 01 t'lect, with flowers some 
times in few unbranched spikes, 01 eoininonly in an arnpb 
and very spreading ptuiiele. A general name for plant 
of the genus Is pame-nraHs It contains, besides wild am 
weed grasses, a eonsnicralde number of important grain 
and foragi'-plants I 'or (lie latter, see iidflet. kadi-kavt 
ffuinca-grasK, co/icho-fo axit, shatnalo-grass, ntnbrella-grast 
banihoo] l {h). Eor otlu rs less im]>ortHnt, see bam-gra^i 
cockepar-grnHH, bHr-yrann. 2. i/iiiijer-grass, crab-grass, \,Jm 
gcr-grass, old- tr itch grans. 

panidiomorphic (paii-id''i-q-m()r'flk), a. [< (X 
TTiig (TTur-). all, 4- E. idiomorphic.] A term ai 
plied by bos(*iibuseh to rocks in which all th 
«*ompoiu‘TitM are idiomorphic ally dev^elopetl 
Se(‘ idiomorphic. 

panidrosis (pan-i-dro'sis), a. [NL., < Gr. na 
(TTf//’-), all, 4* idp/og, p(‘rspirutioii : see hidrosis, 

A perspiration over the whoh* body, 
panier^, n. Hee pannier^. 
panier^^ n. Hee pannieF^. 
ranioUlC (pan-i-on'ik), a. [< (tr. llai’/omr, th| 
whole body of Ioiiians,< 7ror (7roi>-), 611,4- ’'lo/m 
t he loiiians: aoo Ionian, Ionic.] Of, pertainiiigt< 
or concerning all Die Ionian fieoples ornationi 
The purification of Delos by the Athenians and the n 
toration of the Panteme festival there, in 426 b. c. 

Encyc PnY., VIII. 67 



Paaiic 

Paaisc. Paaisk (pan'isk), n, [< L. PafUaeua, 

< Gr. UavioKo^y dim. of Jldv^ Pan: see Pan^,] 
In myth,, the god Pan pictured as a satyr: an 
infenor manifestation of the personality of Pan. 

The Paniska, and the Srlvaiis rude, 

Satyrs, and all that multitude. 

B, Jonaan, The Penates. 

Paniscus (pa-nis'kus), 71. [L., < Gr. UaviaKoc: 
see PaTiiHC.X 1, In myth., same as Panise, — 2. 
[NL.] In cntom., a genus of hymenox>terouB in- 
sects. 

Panislainic (pan-is-lam'ik), a, [< pan- + Iff- 
Unn + -»6’.] Kelnting to or concerning all Is- 
lam, or all Mohammedan peonies or countries; 
of the nature of or having to ao witli Panislam- 
ism. 

The must famous, after the Pan-Talarmc pilgrimages, 
are the groat Shiite sanctuaries. Bnqfc. Brit., XIX. tf.H. 

Panislamism (pan-is'lam-izm), 7t. [< puw- + 
Inlamism.‘] A sentimeilt or movement in favor 
of a union or confederacy of all Mohammedan 
nations, particularly for ends hostile to non- 
Mohammedans. 

paniTOrous (pa-niv'o-ms), a. [< L. panitt, 
liread, 4- devoiir.] Eating bread; sub- 
sisting on bread. 

panjam (pan' jam), 71. [E. Ind.] Cotton long 

cloth of a kind manufactured in southern India, 
panjandnim (pan-jan'drum), 71. [Also rarely 
panjandftrum ; a word nst^d by Samuel Foote 
in a string of rigmarole as a tost for Macklin, 
who boasted of his memory; < pan-, all, + 
-jandrum, a Ijatin-looking element of no mean- 
ing.] An imaginary personage of much power 
or pretension ; a burlesqm; potentate, plenipo- 
tentiary, or Great Mogul. 

And there wore present the Picnlnnies, and the Joblil- 
lies, and the (hn^ulies, and the grand Panjandrum him' 
self. S. Pmtr, quoted In Forster's Hlog. Essays, p. JitHl. 

“ Well, no, not exactly a nobloinan.*’ “Well, sumo kind 
of apanjandarum. Hasn't he got one of their titles Y" 

H. Ja7nea, Jr., Harper's Mag., LXXVIl. 8(5. 

pank (pangk), V, Same as pan t ^ . [Pro v. En g. ] 
panlo^sm (pan'lo-jizm), n. [< Gr. irn^ (irav-), 
all, + ‘^dync, wordjS ^fyeiv, speak: s('e Loyos.'] 
Tlio doctrine that the universe is the realization 
of the Logos. 

pan-man (pan'man), 7i. A man having charge 
of yians in manufacture. 

This comiiuinicatlon hetwocm pan and roaster is closed 
during the working of the batch oy a sliding damper . . . 
under the ready control of the parhtmn. 

Spom’ Encyc. Mamif., 1. 108. 

panmelodion (pan-in§-l(“'di-on), w. [< pa a- + 
7/wlo(fion.'] A musical instrument played by 
means of a k(\y board, tlie toiu> being producoll 
by tlie friction of wheels on irudal burs. It was 
iiivent<Ml by hVanz Leppich in 1810. 
panmixia (pan-mik'si-ll), 71. [Prop. *pammixia 
(cf. Or. TTaiifUKToQ, nafj/iiyrjc, mixed of all sorts), 

< Ur. TTOf {TTav-}, all, + mixing, < piyvvmi, 

mix: see The princijde of cessation or 

reversion (d natural selection. 

Weisinann enlls this prinuip1e;>a;m<una heenuse, by such 
wltlidmwal of mituntl solectioii from any particular part, 
promiscuous breeding ensues with regard that part. 

Nature, XLI. 4:i7. 

panmilg (pan 'mug), u. An (uirthiMiware crook 
in which butter is sent to market. It contains 
about half a hundredweight. [Local, Eng.J 
pannade (pa-nad'), w. K (>F. pantiadv, pnt- 
nade, nimadiv, a curvt't (> pan under, pninadcr, 
penaaer, paotmadcr, P. patinder, stmt), < pnon- 
ner, pavoinur, strut like a peacock, < paon, < 
L. p<tro{7f-), peacock: see paini^ and 
The curvet of a horse. 

pannage (pan'aj), w, [Formerly also pannatje, 
pnwnnge; < pnnmje, pow7myc,<. OF. pasfi- 
ayc, panniyc (ML. reflex panagium, pannayiimi, 
pasnayiufit). prob. < ML. pas 7 tntivnifi, *pntitiona- 
Hcmn, tln^ right of pasturing swine in woods, 

< L, pasfio{v~), pasturing, < pu.srcrc, f eed : see 
pasture. Some confusion with L. pants, bread, 
may have oceuiTcd.] 1. The money taken by 
agistors for the privilege of feeding hogs upon 
the mast of the forests. IVharton.-—2, TJie 
mast of beech, acorns, t'tc., used as food for 
swine. 

They oten ina«t, hawes, md »Mfyo\\ poivnoffe, 

Chaucer, Former Age, 1. 7. 
W'hat nsofiill Hiip]>lies the panmye of England would 
afford other ('ountries, what ricli returnes to it selfo, if it 
wore not slic'd out into male and female fripperies! 

N. Ward, Simple (Vbler, p. 81. 

Pannaria (pa-na'ri-ll), «. [NL. (Delessert, 
1825), < L. pantnts, a doth: see puwet.] An ex- 
tensive genus of panneliaceous lichens, typit^al 
of the family Pannanm, having a subfoliaceous 
tballus, wbitdi is either mouophyllous or lacini- 
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ately multifid, beeoming nearly orustaceous, 
and bearing mostly scutelliform i^thecia. 
Pannaxiei (pan-a-rf'S-i), n, pi, [NL., < Panr 
naria + -et.] According to the classification of 
Tuckermau, a family of panneliaceous lichens, 
taking its name from the genus Pannaria, The 
thallus is usually more or less lead-colored, 
horizontal, and frondose-foliaceous or most 
commonly squamulose. 

pannariine (na-na'ri-in), a. In hot,, belonging 
to or resembling the genus Pannaria, 
pannary (pan'a-ri), a, and n. Bee panary, 
pannelf, n, and'V. An obsolete form of panel, 
pannellationt, n. Bee panellation. 
rannetier green. Bee green i. 
panneuritis (pan-nu-ri'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. trdg 
(rrav-), all,+ NL. neuritis, q. v.] Universal neu- 
ritis — PaxmeorltlB endemloa (or eiddemioa), beri- 
beri. 

pannicle^t (pan'i-kl), n. [Also patmikell, pan- 
nikol; < 0¥. pannicle, patiicle, < ML. ^pannicula, 
dim. of pantia, a pan: seepaw^.] The brain- 
pan ; the skull ; the crown of the head. 

To him he turned, and with rigor fell 
Smote him oo rudely on the Pannikell 
That to the chin ho clofto his head in twaine. 

Bpenaer, ¥, Q., lU, v. 23. 

pannicle*^ (pan'i-kl), «. [= it, pannicula, < L. 
^patmicula, fern. dim. of pantius, a cloth, ML. a 
surface, etc. ; Heepanniemus."] In amit,, a mem- 
brane; also, same pantiieulus cartiostot: more 
fully called fleshy patiniele. See also dermoliu- 
meralis. 

pannicnlus (pa-nik'u-lus), w.; p\. pannieuli 
(-li). [NL., < L. pannieulus, a small piece of 

cloth, a rag, dim. of pannus, a cloth: sec pawel.] 
A layer of muscles or other tissues; specifical- 
ly, an abbreviated form for patmicnlm adiposus 

or pannieulus varuosus (see below) Pannlc- 

UlUB adiposus, a layer of subcutanoouB areolar tlBMUe, 
containing fat in ita meshes, connecting the true skin with 
the subjacent fascia. - PaimlOUlUS camOBUS, tlie layer 
or system of Biibcutanoous mufutles, by which laoveinonts 
of the Bklii and Home siipcrflcial parts may be cifected, as 
in the dog or horse. Such muscles are largely duvebiped In 
must iiiaiiimals, though only to ii slight degree in man, in 
whom they arc represented by the plaiysnia inyi>ideB ami 
the other ntuscles of expression, as well as some lathers in 
di/fcreiit parts of the body. The pannieulus of a horse is 
that muscle by which the animal shakes flies oft its skin. 
The pannieulus of the hedgehog is the orbicnluris, by 
ineaiiH of which the animal rolls itself up in a ball. 'J'he 
body of the ornithorhyuchus is almost entlicly invested 
in a pannieulus of extraordiiiaiy extent and thickness, 
pannier^ (pan'ier), /<. [AJ 80 j>fl>mr;<ME. 7 >rf- 
tfier, pmujer, mmyeA'c, patpier, pauer, < OF.jfff- 
nier, panyer, F. panier (yPr. paw/er = Sp. patiera 
= It. panterv), m., alsopawwTC, panyere, f abas- 
ket, hamjfcr, pannier, < fj.panariim, a bread- 
basket, neut. of ^pntiarius, adj., pertaining to 
bread, < panis, bread : see pam'^. (T. patruier'^.'] 

1. A bread-basket; a basket for provisions; 
hence, any wicker basket. 

I counte nat a panyer ful i»f herbes 
Of scole tenues. 

Chancer, Merclmiii’s 'J’ale, 1. 324. 
Dependent on the baker's puii<‘.tiial call, 

To he^ir his creaking panntera at the door. 

Covper, Task, i. 245. 

2. One of a ])air of baskets slung across the 
bac.k of a beast of burden to contain a load. 

I wil sel ml horse, nil harneis, pottos and paniera to. 

Playc of Hohyn Hode (Child's Ballads, V. 427). 
Store of household gooils, in panniera slung 
On sturdy horses. Wordawvrth, Excursion, vii. 

3. A basket for carrying objetds on the back 
of a man or woman, used in mountainous coun- 
tries and where the use of beasts of burden is 
not common. — 4. An adjunct of female dress, 
intended to distend the drapery of the skirt at 
the llips. It consisted essontlally of a light framework 
of whdlelmne or steel wire of suitable form, secured at the 
waist ; it is now also mode of the material of the dress, 
pulfed and made full. 

I>re8sea, tight at the waist> began to he made very full 
round the hips by means of . . . a monstrous arrangement 
of padded whalebone and steel, which subsequently be- 
came the ridiculous patiiera that were worn ulmost down 
to the present contnry. Encyc. r>Til.,y\. 472. 

5f. Apart of a woman’s head-dress; a stiff frame, 
as of wicker or wire, to maintain the head-dress 
in place. — 6. In <irc/i., same as corbel^, — 7- A 
shicdtl of twisted osiers used in the middle ages 
by archers, who fixed it in the ground in an up- 
right position and stood behind it. — 8. In hy- 
draul. etiqin., a basket or wickerwork gabion 
filled with gravel or sand, used in the construc- 
tion of dikes, or to protect embankments, etc., 
from the erosion of water, 
pamder^ (pau'i^r), w. [Also puttier; < OF. 
*panier, < liL, patiarius, a bread-seller, prop, 
adj. , < li . jMi itw, oread : eeepain^, CL panniefi-, 
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pamtry, pantlerJ\ In the inns of ooturt, for. 
merly, a servant who laid the cloths, set the 
salt-cellars, cut bread, waited on the gentlemen 
in term-time, blew the horn as a summons to 
dinner, and ran^ the bell; now, one of the do- 
mestics who wait in the hall of the inns at the 
time of dinner. Also pannier-man. [Eng.] 
panniered (pan'56rd), a. [< pannier^ 4- -ed^.] 
Loaded, as a beast of burden, with panniers ; 
provided with or carrying panniers. Words- 
worth, Peter Bell, i, 

pannier-hilt (pan'i^r-hilt), n. A basket-hilt. 
[Rare.] 

Your dun, rusty, , 

Panmer-hUt poniard. 

B. Jonaon, Tale of a Tub, ii. 1. 

pannier-man (pan'i^r-man), n. Bame as pan- 
tiier^, 

pannikelt, n. Bee panniele^. 
pannikin (pan'i-kin), n. [< panl -f- -i- 4- -kitt. 
Cl, mannikin, etc.] A small pan ; hence, a cup 
for drinking, especially one of metal. 

But when we raised ilia pannikin . . . there was nothing 
under It. It. D. Blackmore, Lonia Doone, Ilf. 

panning-machine (pan'ing-ma-shen'0» n, A 
biscuit- or cracker-kneader. It rolls and shapes 
the dough, and deposits it on pans in suitable 
portions ready for baking. 

P annonf, n. An old spelTing of pennon, 
'annonia leather, name as leather-cloth, 
Pannonian (pa-no'ni-an), a, and n. [< L. Pan- 
tiotiia, Or. liainmna, Pahnonia (s(*e def.), -f- -ari.] 
I. a. Of or relating to Panuonia or the in- 
habitants of Panuonia, an ancient Roman prov- 
ince south and west of the Danube, compris- 
ing parts of modern Austria, Hungary, Bosnia, 
Slavonia, etc. It was divided into several prov- 
inces under the later empire. 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of Panuonia. 
pannose (pan'os), a. [= Bp. jtaitoso =zli, pan- 
noso, rugged, < L. patinosus, rag-liko, ragged, 
i pannus, cloth, rag: see jt/ancLj In hot., hav- 
ing the appearance or texture of felt or woolen 
cloth. 

pannosely (pan'6s-li), adtu In a pannose man- 
ner. 

pannOUS (pan 'ns), a, [< pantius 4- -ous, Cf. 
patrnose,'] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
paiiiiuR. 

pannus (pan'us). n. [NL., < L. panttus, cloth 
(web) : see paneK'} Ruperficial vascular opaci- 
ty of the eomca.— Pannus crassus, a very vascular 
and opaque form of pannus.— Paimus BlCCUB, pannus 
associated with xerosis.— PannUB tenulB, a form of pan- 
nuB in which the blood-vessels are few and scattered, and 
the cloudiness inconsiderable. 

pannuscorium (pan-us-k6'ri-um), n, [A bad 
compound of L.patinus, a cloth, a garment, 4- 
eoritmi, leather.] A kind of soft leather-cloth 
used for boot- and shoe-uppers, 
panny (pau'i), ti , ; pi. pannies (-iz). [Origin ob- 
scure.] A liouse : a cant term. HalUtvell, 
pannyaring (pan'i-ar-ing), n. [Appar. of Afri- 
can origin, with E. suffix -ing^,'] The system, 
practised on the Gold Coast, of putting one per- 
son ill pawn for the debt of another: sup- 
pressed by British influence in 1874. 

The Jurisdiction of England on the Gold Coast was de- 
fined by the bond of the Otli of March, 1844 — an agreement 
with the native chiefs liy which Her Majesty receives the 
right of trying crlmiualB and repressing human sacrifices, 
pannyariny, &c. Encyc. Brit., X. 75t5. 

panocha (pa-no'chg), n, [Mex.] A coarse 
grade of sugar iiiade in Mexico. 

The sugar and panoefta exported ... to the Mexican 
Gulf iHirts and coast of lx)wer (California. 

U, S. Cons. Jtep., Ho. Ixvil. (188(5X p. 602. 

panocOCO (pan-o-ko'ko), n. [S. Amer.] 1, One 
of the necklaco-troeB, Ormosia cocdtiea , — 2. A 
large tree, Swartzia tometttosa, of Guiana, whose 
trunk is supported by several narrow but- 
tresses. It affords a very hard and durable dark-colored 
wood. Also speUed panacoeo and panococco. Also called 
palo mnto. 

panoistic (pan-p-is'tik), a. [< Gr. iriu; (nav-), all, 
+ tfkiv, egg, 4- -isHe.'] Producing ova only : ap- 
plied to the ovaries of some insects, as distin- 
guished from those which are meroistic, or pro- 
duce vitelligenous cells as well as ova. 

So far as is at present known, only the Orthoptera and 
the rulicldso possess paTioistu: ovaria. 

Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 381. 

Panolia deer. See detr. 
panomphean (pan-om-fe^an), a. [< L. Panmn- 
phmis, < Gr. iravopi^loc, sender of all ominous 
voices (an epithet of Jupiter), < ttoq {trav-), all, 
4- 6/40a2oc, prophetic, < bpAftf/, the voice of a god, 
oracle.] Giving all divination or in8];)iration ; 
sending all ommous and proj^etic voices : an 
epithet of Zeus or Jupiter. [Rare.] 
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want no luitt«ffpda» Pmomehttm JTofot. 

Mn» Browmng, Anrom Leigh, v. 

panopliollia (pan-9-f6'bi-J), ». [NL., < Gr. rroc 
(Tfav-), all (op n&v^ Pan: see pamc^)^ + 

< i^peofkUf fear.] Morbid, va^e, and ground- 
less fear, as seen in melanchmia. 

paaopbittollllla (pan-of-tharmi-h), n, [NL., < 
Gr. Trof (9rav-), all, -f £. ophthalmia.'} Same as 
panophthalmitis. 

pailopllt]ialinitia(pan-of4hal-mrtis), n, [NL., 

< Gr. ?rdf (ttov-), all, + NL. ophthalmitis,} In- 
* flammation of the entire eyeball, 
panoplied (pan'o-plid), a. [< panoply + 
.Wearing a panoply or full suit of armor. 

Sound but one bugle blast ! Lo ! at the sign 
Armies all pawo^wd wheel into line ! 

O. W. ilolmsMt Freedom, Our Queen. 

panoplist (pan'o-plist), n. [< panoj}Uij + -w#.] 
One completely clad in defensive armor, or pro- 
vided with a panoply, 

panoply (nan'o-pli ), n. [< F. panoplie = Sp. Pg. 
It. panopUaf < *Gr. TravoirMa, a full suit of armor, 

< Trig (ttov-), all, 4- Stt/Ut, armor : see hoplite.} 1 . 
A complete set or suit of arms, offensive and 
defensive; the complete defensive armor of 
any period, especially that from the fifteenth 
century onward, when all the pieces were of 
wrought steel and accurately ad^apted to their 
purpose ; often used figuratively. 

He, in celestial panoply all arm’d 
Of radiant II rim, work divinely wrought, 
Ascended. MUton, P. L., vi. 760. 

Last came the knightly N'ormans, in their mail shirts and 
hoods of steel, with all the parwpiy of chivalry. 

Scott, Kenilworth, xxxvii. 

2. A group or assemblage of pieces of defensive 
armor, with or without weapons, arranged as a 
sort of trophy. 

panopticon (pan-op'ti-kon), n, [< Gr. Triig (irav-), 
all, 4- oTTTiKuifj neut. of oirnKSg. of or for seeing: 
see optic. Cf. Gr. TravdTrrr/c, all-seeing, TrAvoTrrog, 
seen of all.] 1. A proposed prison of supervi- 
sion, so arranged that the inspector can see each 
of the prisoners at all times without being soon 
by them: proposed by Jeremy Benthara. 

In a Panopticon, what can bo the necessity of curious 
looks? . . . l<ock-piokiug is an operation that requires time 
and experiment, and liberty to work at it unobserved. 
What prisoner picks locks before a keeper’s face? 

BetUham, Panopticon, postscript, i. $ 14. 

2. An exhibition-room for novelties, etc. Art 
Journal. 

panorama (pan-o-rii'mii), n. [= F. 8p. Pg. It. 
panorama, < NJi. panorama, < Gr. mig (irav-), all, 
-P ufta/ia, a view, < opdv, see.] 1. A comploto 
or entire view; also, a picture representing a 
wide or general view, as of a tract of country. 

Before me lay the whole panorama of the Alps. 

• Longfellow, Hyperion, ili. 7. 

2. A picture reproHciiting scenes too extended 
to be beheld at once, and so exhibited a part 
at a time by being unrolled and made to pass 
continuously before the spectator. — 3. A cy- 
clorama : in this sense also called circular pano- 
rama, 

panoramic (pan-o-ram'ik), a. [= F. panora- 
miquf ; as panorama + -ic.} Pertaining to or of 
the nature of a panorama. -Panoramic camera, 
a photographic camera especially devised for the taking 
of panoramic views. The camoi’a Is caused to rotate by 
clockwork, or otherwise, the plate being at the same time 
automatically moved so that, as the lens is turned toward 
successive parts of the landscape, fresh parts of the plate 
are constantly exposed through an aperture in a mask 
In the camera, until, if desired, a complete revolution has 
been accomplished. A picture made with this apparatus 
differs from an ordinary picture in that it is not a simple 
view, such as is seen at a glance in nature, but such u view 
as would appear to the eye could it he directed on all sides 
sininltaneously. Also called pantoceope, or patttosnopic 
camera.— Panoramic lens, a wide-angled rectilinear lens ; 
a lens capabl e of projecting ^ews which include 90” or more 
of angular extent. 

panoramical (pau-o-ram'i-kal), a. [< fya^ioram- 
ic H- -al.} Hame as panoramic, 
panoramically (pau-o-ram^i-kal-i), adv. As in 
a panorama; like a panorama: as, panorami- 
■cally changing states. 

Panorpa (]m-h6r'pa), n. [NL. (Linumus, 1 748), 
intenaed for ^Pandrpe (f), < Gr. ffdf (war-), all, 
4-a/j7ry/, a sickle.] A genus of neuropters of 
the family Panorpidse or order Panorpa tsB, hav- 
ing well-developed narrow wings, setaceous an- 
tenufe, and serrated tarsal claws. The adults are 
commonly called seorpion-ffes. The eggs are laid in shal- 
low hoi es in the ground. The larvie resemble caterpillars, 
and ^ probably carnivorous. The genus formerly corre- 
sponded to the whole family, but is now restricted to such 
apeoies as P. communis or germaruca, the common scor- 
pion-^ of Europe, or the American P, rv/eseefu. They 
are delicate insects, hut have a means of defense In emit- 
ting a disagreeable odor when molested. See cut in next 
column. 
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Scorpion-fly (Panorpa nuptialix'). 

(Lower flgptire shows terniinal portion of body in profile.) 

Panorpata (pan-6r-pa'(d), n. pi. [NL., < Pa- 
norpa 4“ term, -aiw, pi. of -ata.} A group of 
insects named by Laireille in 1803 as a section 
of the neiiropterous family Planipennes, conter- 
minous with the inmily Panorpidse, but regarded 
by Brauer and others as an order. Also named 
Memptera by Packard. Soo Mecoptcra. 

PanorpidflB (pa-ndr'pi-de), n. pi. [NL. (Ste- 
phens, 1835), < Panorpa + -id&i.} A family of 
Neuroptera, conterminous with the order Pa»or- 
patm (or Mecofttera), containing the scorpion- 
nies of the genus Panorpa and their near allies 
of the genera Porous, Pittaous, and Morope. The 
mouth is' rostrate, the head exsorted, the prothorax small, 
and the tarsi are five-jointed. The abdomen ends In a 
forcipate appendage likened to the tail of a scorpion. 
These insects are of Blender, weak form, with four wings, 
a small constricted prothorax, the head produced into a 
beak, long filiform antcnnai!. lonj? slender legs, three ocelli, 
and the wings little netted and vuiiously spotted. They 
are found In damp places ; the lurvte are terrestrial, and 
in general resemble caterpillars. So far os known, they 
are carnivoions. See cut under Panorpa. 

panorpine (pa-n6r'piu), a. [< Panorpa 4- 
Resembling a scorpion-fly; of or per- 
taining to the Panorphhe. 

panotixis (t)an- 9 -ti'ti 8 ), n. [< Gr. wfic (irav-), all, 
4* ovg (wr-b ear, 4* -ilfs. Cf. otitis.] Inflam- 
mation of tbo middle and int(*riial ear. 

panpharmacon (pan-far'ma-kou), n. [NL., 
prop, ^pampharmacon (cf.* (Ir. iraptpdpfiaKog, 
skilled in all drugs), < Gr. ndg (irav-), all, + 
(fKip/mKov, drug; seo pharmacon,] A universal 
medicine. Scott. 

panphobia (pan-fo'bi-jl), n. Hame as panto- 
phohia. 

Pan-pipe (pan 'pip), «. Hame as Pan^s pipes 
(which see, under pipe^). 

At the end of the llinc-trec avenue is a hrokeii-nosed 
damp Faun with a marble jmnidjte, who pipes to the spirit 
ditties which I believe iievei ha<l any tune. 

Thackeray, Nowcomes, xlvii. 

Pan-Presbyterian (pan^pres-bi-lo'ri-an), a. [< 
pan- 4- Presbyterian.] Pertaining to or repre- 
senting the entire body of Christians who pro- 
fess the doctrines and liobl to the polity com- 
mon to the various Presbyterian bodies: as, a 
Pan-Preshyierian Conncil. rienoral councils of the 
“Alliance of the RefoniuMl (^Imrclies throughout the world 
holding the Preshyterlan sysieiii ” were held ut Edinburgh 
in 1<J77, at i'hiladelphia in 1880, at Belfast, Ireland, in 1884, 
and at London in 1888. 

pan-pudding (pan'jmd^ing), w. A pancake. 
[Eng.] 

The pan-puddings of Shropshire, the white puddings of 
Somersetshire, the hasty-puddings of Hamshire, and the 
pudding -pyes of any shire, nil is one to him, nothing comes 
amiss. John Taylor, Works (16.W). (Nares.) 

pan-rock (nau'rok), n. The rockfish, Poccus 
lineatus, wnen of a size suitable for frying. 

pansf, n. pi. A Middle English variant ot pence. 

Panscla’nc, Pansclavism, etc. Variants of 
Pan Slavic, etc. 

panset, W. [OF. : see paunch.] The projecting 
part of a doublet in front. (Hee doublet, 4.) It 
was copied in the steel breastplate of the time 
it was in use. 

panser (pan'st’u*), n. [< OF, pansiere, < panse, 
pance, the belly: see paunm,] 

The armor for th(* lower part 
of the body in front, as distin- 
guished from that covering the 
breast and that of the back. 

The panser either covered the body as Paiwer made to 

far up as the nipples, the upper part applied over .i' 

having a gonetoi mdi. ■Imllar pro- 

tection for the throat, or, especially in century. 

the fifteenth century, was confined to 

the protection of the abdomen, and was bolted either to 

the plastron above or to the brigandine, to which it formed 

an additional defense. 
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paJUdbird (pan'sh^rd), n. [< pan^ + sherd.] 
Sec" the quotation. 

What becomes of the rest of the earthen materials— the 
unsound bricks or “ bata^” the old plaster and mortar, the 
refuse slates and tiles and chimney-pots, the broken pans 
and dishes and other crocks— lu a word, the potsherds 
and pansherds, as the rubbish-carters call them — what, 
is done with these? 

Mayhew, London Labour and Lcjndon Poor, II. 820. 
pansbont (pau'shon), n. An obsolete variant 
of pancheon. 
pansied (pan'zid), a, [Appar. < OF. panse, 
pense, pp. of panser, penscr, think, consider, 
also dress, an’ange, etc. (see pansy), 4* -ed^,] 
Conceited — that is, extravagantly or gaudily 
adorned. 

In 2S Hen. VIII. It was ordered “that no Gentleman 
being Fellow of a House should wear any cut or pansied 
Hose or Bryclies, or pansied Doublet, upon pain of putting 
out of the House." A. and Q., 7th sen, ll. 801. 

pansiere. n. Same as panser. 

PanslaviC (pan-slav'ilo, a. [< pan- 4 Slavic.] 
Pertaining to all the Slavic races or to Pan- 
slavism. 

Panslavism (pan-slav'izm), w. [< Panslav(ic) 
4* -im.] 1 . The plan of or a desire for a unity 

of civilization and literature among Slavic peo- 
ples. — 2. A scheme or movement for effecting 
the union of all Slavic peoples in a confedera- 
tion under the hegemony of Russia (or, as some 
propose, under the hegemony of a resuscitated 
Poland). 

Panslavist (nan-alav'ist), n. [< ranslav(ic) 
-ist.] An adherent or promoter of Panslavism. 

A genuine Panslavist— . . . that party which is cun< 
stantly crying uut against the introduction into Biissia of 
foreign ideas, iuBtitiitions, or manners. 

Contcmjmrary JRev., LII. 520. 

Panslavistic (pan-sla-vis'tik), a. [< Panslar- 
ist 4- -i(\] Of or pertaining to Panslavism or 
Panslavists ; advocating Panslavism. 
Panslavonic (pan-sla-vou'ik), a. [< pan- 4- 
Sln ronic.] \ 'anslavic . 

pansopbical (pan-sof'i-kal), a. [< pansoph-^j 4- 

J Having, or pretending to have, a know- 
ledge of evorytliing; relating to universal wis- 
dom or knowledge. 

It wore to he wished, indeed, that it were done into 
Latin . . . for the humbling of many conceited enthusi- 
asts and paimmhienl pretenders. 

Wiyrlhinglon, To Ilartlib, p. 281. {Latham.) 

pansopby (pan ' so-fi ),n. [= F. pa nsophie = Pg. 
pansophia, < Gr. as if ^navauipia, < ndvaaAog, ali- 
wise, < irizg (ttov-), all, + cr«0(i(;» wise.] Univer- 
sal wisdom or knowledge. [Rare.] 

The French philosophers affect ... a sort of pansopky 
or universality of coinniand over the oninions of men, 
which can only be supported by the artsvf deception. 

Bisdhby, Gii Burke, p. 205. {Latham.) 

panspermatism (pan-sptu’'mti^tizm), n. [< Gr. 
nag (irav-), m^tpya {an Ippar-), seed, 4* -ism.] 

The doctrine that the atmosphere is full of in- 
visible germs of infusorial and other animal 
cnlcs, I’he term is especially applied to the doctrine 
that all cases of apparent spontaneous generation »re in 
fact due to the presence of such get ins; and «lso to the 
germ-theory of (fisease. Also ptmtqiermia, panxjM’nnimn, 
panspermy. 

The hypothesis, devised by Spallanz’oif, that the ntnio- 
snhere is full of invisible germs which can penetrate 
through the smallest crevices. This liypotbeHls Is cur- 
rently known nt^jmnsjH^nnatisni, or the “theory of omni- 
present germs," or (less ciinibronsly) hs tlic “germ- 
theory." J. Fiske, Cosmic riillos., I. 420. 

panspermatist (pan-s|)cr'nia-tiKt), n. (< pan- 
spermatism) -ist.] One wlio accejtts the doc- 
trine of panspormatism. Also pa nsoermist. 
panspermia (pan-spcr'trn-a), n. [NL., < Gr. 
nnvantpuia, mixture of all seeds: see paw- 
sperwy.] Same as funtspermatism. 
panspermic (f>!ni-si»t'r'mik), a. [< pansperm-y 
4- -ic.] Of or roljiting to panspeimatism. 
panspermism (J»an-sper'mizm), n. [< pan- 
.sperni-y 4 -/.v/w.J Same nn panspermatism. 
panfi^jicrmist (jum-sper'inist), n. [< pansperm-y 
4 * -/V.] Sttitto as panspermaiist. 
panspermy (l)aii-8per'irn ), n. [< F. panspermic, 

< Gr. navant ppia,mixi\kVib of all seeds, < nnr{nuv-), 
all, 4 enippa, seed: see sperm.] Hame nn pan- 
spermatism. 

panstereorama (pan-ster^e-o-rft'mii), w . [NL., 

< (xi*. nfig {nav-), all, + artptdg, solid, 4- hpapa, 
view. Cf. panorama.] A model, in relief, of a 
town or country in wood, cork, pasteboard, or 
otlier material. 

pansway, n. ^eepanehway. 
pansy (pan 'zi), w. ; pi. pansies{-7Az). [Formerly 
also parme, paunsie (dial, also formerly pance, 
paunchy, < OF. pensee, F. pens^e (> NGr. nevaeg), 
pansy, heartsease, lit. ^thought’ (remem- 
brance), < penser (pp. fern, pensh), think: see 
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pensive,} A favorite species of violet, Viola 
tricolor ; the heart^s-ease. The wUd plant* ie «a- 
tremoly variable, becoming In the variety areeneia or 
field-pansy, an inconspicuous annual field-weed ; In others 
It Is more showy. The innumerable garden varieties, with 
large richly and variously colored flowers, have been de- 
veloped by long culture and by hybridising with various 
perennial species. The pansy is an ofllcinal herb, the root 
being cathartic and emetic. 

The white pink, and the i^ansy freak’d with Jet. 

MUUm, Lycidas, L 144. 

Those eyes 

Darker than (jiarkest pansies. 

Tennymn, Gardener’s Daughter. 

pant^ (pant), V. [< ME. panten^ appar. < OF. 
pantoycri^ Pr.panteiar)^ also paw F. pan- 
talcvy pant, gasp, throb, cf . OP. pantaiSf pantoiSy 
shortness of breath, as in hawks (see pantas)] 
nit. origin uncertain. The E. dial, pnnky pant, 
is prob. a mere var. of pant^.} L intrnvs. 1. 
To breathe hard or quickly; gasp with open 
mouth and heaving breast, as after exertion ; 
gasp with excited eagerness. 

I pant for life ; some good I moan to do. 

Despite of mine own nature. 

ShaJr., Lear, y. 8. 243. 

A Moorish horseman had spurred across the vega, nor 
reined his vantiny steed until he tilighted at the gate of 
the Alhambra. Jrviny, Granada, p. 88. 

2. To throb or heave with violence or rapidity, 
as the heart or the breast after exertion or emo- 
tion. 

Lively breath her sad brest did forsake ; 

Yet might her pltteoiis hart lie seene to pant and quake. 

Spenser^ F. Q., I. vil. 20. 
lie . . . struck his armed heels 
Against ilie paiding sides of his poor Jade 
Dp to the rowel -liead. Skak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 45. 

8. To bulge alternately in and out, as the skin 
of iron ships when the plating is structurally 
very weak. 

Paining*' Is more often experienced at the bows than 
at the sterns of Iron and steel ships. 

7^ Engineer, LXVI. 218. 

4. To languish; piue. 

The whispering breeze 
Panti on the leaves and dies upon the trees. 

Pope, Winter, 1. 80. 

5, To long with breathless eagerness ; desire 
greatly or with agitation: with /or or after. 

As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth 
my soul after thee, 0 (lod. Ps. xlli. 1. 

Oh life, not death, /or which wo mnf; 

Mure life, and fuller, that I want. 

Tennyeon, Two Voices. 

»Bvn. 1. Topuflf, blow.-— 6. To yeani, sigh, hunger, thirst. 

n. trans, 1. To breathe (out) in a labored 
manner ; gasp (out) with a spasmodic effort. 

“No— -no— \io,” Xjtanfed out^ “I am no actress.” 

Eise Burney, Evelina, letter xivi 
There is a cavern where my spirit 
Was panted forth in anguish, whilst thy pain 
• Made my heart mad. 

Sfielteg, IToinetheus Unbound, lii. 8. 

2t. To long for; desire with eagerness and 
agitation. 

Then shall hearts pant thee. Herbert, 

pant^ (pAnt), n, [< pantry r.] 1, A quick, 

short eJiort of breathing; a f^asp. — 2. A throb, 
as of .the heart. 

lioap thou ... to my heart, and there 
Ride on the panU triumphing. 

Jshak., A. and G., iv. Ifl. 

Often I trod in air ; often I felt the quick pante of my 
bosom. Qoodwin, Fleetwood, vl. 

pant^ (pant), n, [Origin obscure.] A public 
fountain or well in a town or village. [Prov. 
Eiig.l 

pantablet (pan'ta-bl), n, [Also pantaple, pan- 
topple, and abbr.*/>«nf«p ; a corruption otpan- 
toJlCy (}. V.] A slipper: same mpantofle, 

(\}mes master Dametas . . . chaflng and swearing by 
the pantable of Pallas, and such other oaths as his rustical 
bmvery could imagine. Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, L 

Bareheaded, in his sldrt, a pair otpantaples on. 

Middleton, Blurt, Mastor-Oonstable, iv. 2. 

If any courtier of tlieiu all sot up his gallows there, 
wench, use lilin as tlmu dost thy pantablee, scorn to let 
him kiss tliy heel. Dekkerand Webeter, Westward Ho, ii. 3. 
(It has Ix'on noticed Hint fxitdable and dipper occur in 
the same inventory as denoting different articles, but 
doubtless the exact application t»f these words varied from 
time to time.] —To stand upon one’s pantables, to 
stand u|K)n one's dignity. 

Then comes a page; the saucy jacket -wearer 

St(H)d xenon '» jmiUablee with me, and would in ; 

But, 1 think, 1 took him down ore I had done with him. 

Beati. and Ft. (?), Faitlifiil Friends, Hi. 2, 

pantaclet, pantoclet, n. Corrupt forms of pan- 
tofle, 

Whethm* a man lust to weare Shoo or Pantoele. 

Aeeham, The Scholemaater, p. 84. 
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If you play Jacks napes In mocking my master and despis- 
ing my faoe^ 

Even here with a pantade I wyU you disgrace. 

M PUeyB, I 215. (Naret,) 

pantacosm (pan'tsrkozm), w. [Prop. *panto- 
cosniy < Or. ttoc (navT-)y all, 4* ndapogy world.] 
Same as eosmolahe, 

pantagamy (pan-tag'a-mi), n, [Prop, ^pantog- 
amyy F. pantogamie, X Gr. ttoj* (rravr-), all, + 
-yapia, < ydpo^y marriage.] A peculiar domes- 
tic relation maintained between the sexes in 
certain quasi-religious and communistic com- 
munities in the United States, especiallv (for- 
merly) among the Perfectionists of the Oneida 
Community, by which every man was virtually 
the husband of every woman, and every woman 
the wife of every man. 

A scheme of pantagamy, by which all the male and all 
the female members of the community arc held to be in a 
sense married to each other. 

Johneon'e Ujnie, Cyc., III. 051. 

pantagogue (pan'ta-gog), ». f < Gr. nac (travr-), 
all, + flywyof, drawing fofth, < &ystVy lead: see 
agent,} A medicine which expels all morbid 
matter. 

pantagraph (pan'ta-gr&f), n. See pantograph, 
pantagrapliic, jpantagraphical (pan-ta-graf'- 
ik, -i-Kal), a, pantograpMc, 
Panta^elian (pan'^ta-grd-el'i-an), a. [< Pan- 
tagrud (see def.) + -idn,} Of or pertaining to 
Pantagruel (see PantagrueUsm) ] partaking of 
or resembling Pantagruelism. 

Pantagrnelism (pan-ta-grd'el-izm), n, [< Pa7i- 
tagrum + -i«m.] 1. The philosophy or methods 
ascribed to Pantagruel, one of the characters 
of Rabelais ; the practice of dealing with serious 
matters in a spirit of broad and somewhat cjnii- 
eal good humor. — 2. A satirical or opprobrious 
term applied to the profession of medicine. 
Pantagruelist (pan-ta-grB'el-ist), n, [< Panta- 
(jrmlTsm + -ist,} A* believer in Pantagniol- 
ism ; one who hau the peculiar cyni(?al humor 
called Pantaginielism. 

Everywhere the author fRabelalsl lays stress on the ex- 
cellotico of “ Pantagruelism/’ and the reader who is him- 
self a Pantagrxieliet (it is periectly idle for any other to at- 
tempt the book) soon discovers what this meana 

Eneye, Brit,, XX. lOG. 

pantalBOn (pan-taFe-on), n, [Also pantaleone, 
panUikm ; said to have been so named (by Louis 
XTV.) after the inventor Paw toicow Hoboiistreit, 
a Prussian.] 1 . A musical instrument invented 
about 1700 by Pautaleon Hebenstreit. it was 
essentially a very large dulcimer, having between one and 
two hundred strings of both gut and metal, which were 
sounded by hammers held in the player's hands. It was 
one of the nmny experiments which culminated in the 
production of the pianoforte. 

2. A variety of pianoforte in wliich the ham- 
mers strike the strings from above, 
pantalets (pan-ta-lets'); V, pi, [Also panta- 
lettes; < pantal(oon) + dim -rf.] 1. Long 

frilled drawers, worn by women and girls. 

Fippa reasons like a Paracelsus in pantaiete. 

Stedman, Viet Poets, p. 818. 

2. A false or adjustable prolongation of the 
legs of women’s drawers, renewed for neatness 
as is done with cuffs and the like : worn about 
1840-50. 

After a while there came a fashion for pantalettes which 
consisted simply of a broad ruffle fastened by a tignt band 
Just below the knee. N, and Q., 7th ser., VI. 891. 

pantalettes, n, pi. pantalets, 
pantalon^ (pan'ta-lon), n. [F. : see pantaloon,} 
The first movement or figure in the old qua- 
drille, the name being derived from a song to 
• whieli this figure was originally danced, 
pantalon*'^ (pan'ta-lon), n, Sameaspawtoteow. 
pantaloon (pan-ta-lfin'), n, [< P. pantalon =s 
pan talon = V'g, pantaWOy < It. dial, panta- 
lone, a buffoon, pantaloon, so called in allusion 
to tile Venetians, who were nicknamed Panta- 
kmi, from the name of St. Pantaleon (It. Panta- 
Irone), the ^mtron saint of Venice, whose name 
was a favonte one with the Venetians; < L. Pan- 
talcon, < Gr. liat*ra^(.w, a proper name, lit. ‘all- 
lion’ (perhaps favored as supplying an allu- 
sion to the lion of St. Mark), < fraf (TraiT-), all, 
+ ^tuvy lion. The name is also explained (by 
Littr^) as for * Pant-clcmonCy < MGr. ?ravrt>b///iwi>, 
all-raereif ul,< Gr. nag (ttcvt-), all,+ mer- 

ciful (see alms, eleemosynary) ; but neither this 
nor the fonn //rwv (e^ovr-), ppr. of have 
mercy, suit s the case- A thirdexplanation, men- 
tioned by Byron, makes the It. Pantaleone stand 
for **jnanfaleone, as if ‘the planter of the lion’ 
(the standard bearing the lion of St. Mark), < 
piantar, plant, + leone, lion,] 1. In early Ital- 
ian comeayy a character usu^y represented as 
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a lean and foolish old man (properly a Vene- 
tian ), wearing spectacles and slippers. WrighL 
* The lixth age ahlfta 

Into the lean and alipper'd pantaloon, 

'With spectaclea on noae and pouch on aide ; 

His youthful hoae, well saved, a world too wide 
For hia shrunk shank. 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 158. 
Now they peepe like Italian panteknmu 
Behind an arras. 

Heymod, If you Know not M e (Works, ed. Pearson, 1. 267X 
2. In mod. pantomime, a character usually rep- 
resented as a foolish and vicious old man, the 
butt of the clown, and his accomplice in all his 
wicked and funny pranks, 
pantaloonery (pan-ta-15'ne-ri), n, [< panta- 
loon + -ery.\ The tricks or behavior of a pan- 
taloon; bimoonery. [Rare.] 

The clownery and pantaloonery of these pantomimes 
have clean passed out of my head. Laitib, My First Play. 

pantaloons (pan-ta-lOn//), n. pi. [< F. panta- 
km (pi. pantalons," only for two or more 
pairs) = 8p. pantalones, pi., = Pg. pantalonas, 
pi., s NGr. iravTaMvi,<It. pantakmiy pantaloons,. 
\ Pantakmey a Vene- 
tian : see pantaloon. 

Of, Venetians, a fora 
of hose or breeches, 
also of Venetian ori- 
gin.] If. A garment 
f(>r men, consisting of 
breeches and stock- 
ings in one: so called 
because worn by Vene- 
tians. 

1 could not but wonder 
to hue pantaleone and shoul- 
der-knots crowding among 
the common clowns. 

Boger North, Tx>rd Guilford, 
ri. 289. iDaviee.) 

2. In the early years 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, tight-fitting gar- 
ments for the thighs 
and legs, worn by men 
of fashion, generally 
buttoned around the 
lower part of the calf, 
or sometimes tied with 
ribbons at this point. 

Hence — 8, Trousers — 
the modem trousers having succeeded to the 
pantaloons by a gradual transition. 

It apx>eared to the butcher that he could pretty clearly 
discern what seemed to be the stalwart legs, clad in black 
pantalftons, of a man sitting in a large oaken chair, the 
back of which concealed all the remainder of his figure. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, zix. 

8. See trousers. 

pantamorph (pan'ta-morf), u, Same as pan- 
tomorph, 

pantamorphic (pan-ta-m6r'fik), a, Bame aa 
payitomorphic, 

pantanencephalia (pan-tan-en-se-fa/li-ji), n, 
[NL., < Gr. nag (iravr^, all, + aT«>7c/0a^f,‘’ with- 
out brain : see anencei>haUa ,} In teratoL, total 
absence of brain. 

pantapt, pantaplet, n. Bee pantahle, 
pantast (pan'tas), n, lAlso pantass, pantasse, 
pantess, pantais; < OF. panlaiSy pantois, a dis- 
ease of hawks: see paw ri.] In falconry, a de- 
structive pulmonary disease of hawks, 
pantascope (pan'ta-skop), n. Bee pantoscope, 
pantascopic (pan-ta-skop'ik), a. Bee panto- 
scopic, 

pantechnetheca (pan-tek-ne-the'kji), n. ; pi. 
pantechnethecse (-se). [NL.*, irreg*.* < Gr. ndv 

(Trap-), all, + rk^vri, art-, + (H/iai, repositoipr, re- 
ce 7 )tacle: mn theca,} pantechnicon, 

pantechnic (pan-tek'nik), a, [< Gr. nag {nav-), 
all, + art: see technic,} Related to or 

including all arts. 

pantechnicon (pan-tek'ni-kon), w. [NL. (ef . Gr. 
navTBxvog, assistant of all arts), <. Gr. nag (nav-), 
all, + dx^, art.] A place whf're all kinds of 
manufactured articles are collected and dis- 
played for sale. 

pantelegraph (pan-tel'e-graf), w. [< Gr. nag 
(nav-), all, + E. telegraph,} A device for titans-, 
mitting autographic messages, maps, etc., by 
means of electricity. 

pantelephonic (pan-tel-e-fon'ik), a, K Gr. 
TTOC (nav-), all, + E. telephone + -tc.] Refer- 
ring to those vibrations of the diaphragm of a 
telephone which seeiti to be Independent of itb 
form and dimensions, and in virtue of which all 
sounds are reproduced rather than those only 
which correspond to its natural period. Sd- 
Amer.y N. 8., LVI. 343, 
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naatollttrite (pan-ter^rlt), ». [< Pmtellaria 
(see def.) 4* ' The name given by Pttrst- 

ner to a rock occurring on the island of Pan- 
telleria^ between Sicily and Tunis. It is in- 
termediate in composition between dacite and 
liparite, and more or less trachytic in char- 
acter. MosenhuHch, 

panter^ <p&n't6r), «. [< pant^ + One 

who pants. Congreve, 

panter^t (pan't^r), n, painter ; < ME.jr)aw- 

t&Ty panterey pauntevy \ OF. pantiere, panthicrey 
F, pantidr€f a draw-net, = < L. pan- 

theVy a hunting-net, < Or. Tiav^pa, a hunting- 
net, < TTOff (ttov-), all, + OTjpaVy hunt, < 0/;p, am- 
mal.] A net; snare; trap. 

The Biuale foules, of the seson fayn, 

That of the piinter and the nette ben acape^d. 

Chaucer, (iood Women, 1. 181. 

panter'^t (pan't^r), w. [ME. also panetery pani- 
ter; < OF. panetier = Sp. paneUn'o = It. panaU 
tieroy < ML. panetariuSy panitariusy one in charge 
of the pantry, < panetOy one who makes bread, 
a baker, < L. paniSy bread ; see pain‘d, Cf . pant- 
ler, pantry y pannier^,'] A keeper of the pantry. 

If thou bo admitted in any olTyce, as Butler or ParUer 
— in some places they are both oue. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 66. 

panter^t, n. An obsolete variant of panther. 
Compare painter^, 

panterert (pan't6r-6r), w. [ME., < panter^ + 
-erl.] Same a8^>an^eT». 

*‘Panterer yche the prey,” quod the kyng. 

Chron. VUodun,, p. 15. (JlaUiweU.) 

panteSBt (pan'tes), n. pantas. 
pantheism (pan'the-izm), n, [= P . panthMeme 
= Bp, panteismo =*Pg. pantheismo = It. pante- 
ismOy \ NL. **pantheifrmmy < Or. ttw; (ttup-), all, 
4* ffedcy God: see t/ieimi,] If. The worship of 
all the gods. — 2. The metaphysical doctrine 
that God is the only substance, of which the 
material universe and man are only mapifes- 
tations. it is accompanied with a denial of God’s per- 
sonality. Pantheism is essentially unchristian ; and the 
word implies rather the reprobation of the speaker than 
any very definite opinion. 

pantheist (pan'the-ist), n. [= F.panth^iste = 
8p. panteista =: Pg. panthcMta =: It. panteistay 
< NL. **pantlmstay < Gr. ndc (ttcv-), all, + 

God : see tfieinL^ One who holds the doctrine 
of pantheism; one who believes that God and 
the universe are identical. 

no (John Toland] printed a Latin Tract, intitled *'Paii- 
thelsticon : sive Formula colcbrandac Hodulitatis Socrati- 
C 80 .” . . . That Fonuiila ... is written by way of Dia- 
logue between the President of a Philosophical Society 
and the Members of it. . . . These Philosophci-s . . . are 
PantheuUi, and consequently acknowledge no other (jod 
than the Universe. 

Life 0 / Tolaad (1722), prefixed to his Alisc. Works 

((J. Whlston, London, 1747). 

pantheistic (pan-the-is'tik), a, [= F. panthv- 
istiquv ; as pantheist ’+ -ie. J 1 . Of or pertaining 
to pantheism ; identifying or having a tendency 
to identify God with the universe. — 2. Relat- 
ing to all the gods — Pantheistic statues or figures, 
in scvlp., statues which bear the united symbols of several 
deities. 

pantheistical (pan-the-is'ti-kal ), a, [< panthe- 
istic + -a/.J Hamo pantheistic, 
pantheistically (pan-the-is'ti-kal-i), adr. In 
tile manner of thmkiugl or from the point of 
view,, of a pantheist. 

pantheologist (pan-the-ol'o-ji.st), n. pan- 
theolog-y + -istij One who is versed in pan- 
theology. 

panthedlogy (pan-the-ol'o-ji), n, [= Bp, pan- 
tcologia = Pg. pantheologia = It. panfeologiay < 
* Or. nag (ttoj;-), all, + theology: see 

theology,'] A system of theology comprehend- 
ing all religions and a knowledge of all dei- 
ties. 

pantheon (pan'the-pn), n. [= ¥, pantheon = 
8p. panteon = Fg,' pantheon = It. pantcony < L. 
pantheon y < Gr. navBuoVy a temple consecrated 
to all gods, nout. of ndvOtiogy common to all 
gods, < Vdf {nav-)y all, + Otiogy divine, < Oedgy a 
god.] 1. A temple or shrine dedicated to all 
the gods. The name is specifically applied to a mag- 
nificent building erected at Borne by Agrippa, about 2.5 
R. c. , in connection with public baths, and dedicated by 
himself as a tonipic of all the gmls, because of its beauty. 
For nearly thirteen centuries it has served as a Uhristian 
church, having been dedicated about 607 l)y Boniface IV. 
to the Virgin Mary and all the martyrs. It is now known 
as Santa Maria della Botonda, frt>in its circular plan. Its 
external diameter ia 188 feet, and it is covered by a hemi- 
apherioal dome 142 feet 6 inches in simn, the entire 
height being about 141 feet. It is lighted by a circular 
orifice, 26 feet In diameter, at the summit of the dome. 
It has in front a noble octastyle portico of Corinthian col- 
‘ umns. 108 feet wide. See cut in next column, and cut 
under oeUutyU. 
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Plan of the Pantheon of Agnppa, now llie Church of Sta. Maria dell.i 
Rotonda, Rome. (Ad.ipU-d from Durand and Baumci‘.ter.) 
the rotunda : S, the portico (Thu lixht s>h.'tded parts represent 
existing foundations of other parts of the ancient batlis.) 

2. All the divinities, collectively, worshiped 
by a people: as, one of the divinities of the 
Greek pantheon. 

One temple otparUheon—thvA, is to say, all goddes. 

J. IJdaU, On B,ev. xvl. 

3. [cap,] A work treating of the whole body of 
divinities of a people : as, Tooko’s ^^Pantheon,^^ 
— 4. [<5«i>.] A memorial structure in honor of 
the groat men of a people, or filling some such 
purpose ; especially, such a building serving as 
a mausoleum, as the Pantheon (church of Ste. 
Genevieve) in Paris. Westminster Abbey is 
often called the Pantheon of the British. 

panther (pan'th^r), n, [< ME. pantevy pantercy 
< OF. panterCy panthrrCy V, ^mnthlre = 8p. pafi^ 
tera = Pg. panthera = It. j^antcra, < L. pan- 
theray panther j < Gr. ndeth/py n panther; ulterior 
origin unknown. The apparent formation iti 
Gr., < nag {nav-)y all, + Or/py beast, gave rise to 
various fancies about the animal.] 1. A leoi»- 
ard. Bee also cut under leopard. 
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Hlack Panther (a v.iiicty i)f Frits pardus). 


'I’ho Spotted Panther, and the tusked Bore, 

The Pardale swift. Spermer, F. Q., I. vl. 26. 

Tall dark pines, . . . from beneath 
Whoso thick niysterious boughs In the dark morn 
The panther’s rimr eaiiie inulllotl. Tennyson, (Enonc. 

2. The American cougar or juirna, Fed is concol- 
or. Bee cut under cougar. Also called painter. 

[XT. S.] 

pantheress (}>an'ther-es), n. r< panther + 
-e.v«.] A female leojtard or panther. 

As a last resoiiree. he may decline to lead the untann il 
panPh/^esst to the altar. Saturday Rev., Jan. 18, 

pantherine (i)an'thcr-in), a. [= F. panther in. 
< L. panfhennns. of a panther, < panthera. a 
panther : see panther.] Kesc*mbliiig a panth(‘r, 
as in coloration; partline: as, the pantherim 
snake. 

panther-lily (i)an'tht5r-liPi), n. Bee Mb/, 1. 
panther-moth (pau'th^)r-m6th), n. A Euro- 
pean goometrid, Cidaria unangulata: an Eng- 
lish collectors’ name. 
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panther-wood (pan'th^r-wfid), n. Bee citron- 
vmtd. 

Pantholops (pan'tho-lops), n. [NL., irrog. < 
Gr. nag {nav-)y all, + LGr. avOd^ofjiy the ante lop,e : 
see antelope.] A genus of antelopes, of which 
a species, the chini, J*, hodgsoniy occurs in 
northern India. 

pantiblet, n. Bnmo m pantahle. 

pantile (pan 'til), n. and a, [Also pentilc; < 
/>««! (?) + tUe.] I, w. 1. A tile with a curved 
surface, convex or concave with reference to 
its width. Such tlli's arc so laid, in covering a roof, that 
the longitudinal junction of two rows of tiles placed with 
the concave face outward is covered by n n)w placed with 
the convex face uj). 

The Play House at Dorset Stairs is now pulling down, 
where there is to be sold old Timber fit foi Building or 
Repairs, Old Boards, Bricks, tJlass’d Pantiles and Plain 
Tiles, also Fire Wood, at very icasonaidc rates. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen Ariiic,IT. 4. 

2. A form of tile practically comhining two of 
the original form, so shaped that its cross-sec- 



Paiitiles of the compound form. 


tion is a double curve, and so laid that the part 
of every tile that is convex upward overlaps 
the part of the next tile that is eoneave up- 
ward. 

In this form of so-called ttandile each tile has a double 
curve, forming a togula and imbrex both in one. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 888. 

II. a. [< pantilCy n. Dissenting chapols are 
said to have been often rooD^d with pantiles.] 
Dissenting. 

Mr. Tickup ’s n good churchman, mark that ! He is 
none of your uccusiuiml cattle, none of your hellish pan- 
tile crew. Mrs. CeiMivre, Gotliam Election, i. 

pantile-lath (pan'tll-lAth), ti. A form of lath 
used in London, Hindi wide and 1 inch thick, 
sold in bundles of 12. 

The smaller ones [rockt^t-sticksl are easily and best made 
of those laths called by bricklayers double laths, and the 
larger m\v» pantile laths. 

Workshrp Receiptee, 1st aer., p. 127. 

pantile-shop (pan 'til -shop), n. A meeting- 
house. HuUheell. [Prov. Eng.] 
pantiling (i)an'IMing), n. \< pantile + -mg\] 
Tiling, or a system of tiling, in which i»antile8 
are used. 

Pantiliny Is but little more than half the weight of 
plain tiling. Encyc. Brit, IV. 463. 

pantingly (pan'ting-li), adr. In a panting 
manner; with gasping or rapid breathing. 

f )ncc or twice she heaved the name of “father ” 
Panlinyly forth, as if it press’d Ikt heart. 

Shak., Lear, iv. 3. 28. 

pantisocracy ( pnn-tl-sok'rn-si), n. [< Gr. nag 
(nuv-)y all, “T inor. c*(|ual, 4* upoTtlv. rule.] 1. A 
utopian community in which all tli*' members 
arc equal in rank and social position. — 2. The 
]>rincipIo of such a sclicmo or (‘ommunity. This 
8chem(! WHS advocated by Soutlicy, ( Coleridge, 
atul Lovt'll alnuit 1794. 

All me not moralists, lik«' Soiitlicy, when 
He prateil to (he woilil of Vanhsucrasy. 

Ryron, Don Juan, iil. 1)3. 

It was all a fioct’s dream, hardly more substantial, 
though more cMTt ions were used to realize it, than the 
• dmun entertained liy Colei idge, Southey, and Lovell, of 
estahlishing iMVottancrarti on the Itanks of the Husuiie- 
haniia. Quarterly Rev. 

pantisocrat (jum-II'so-kral), ?/. [< Gr. nag 

(narv-). all, + (rror. i nunl, 4- hparttVy rule.] Same 
as pantisneraUsl. Sonfheff, 
pantisocratic CiuMi-tl-scVkrat'ik), a, [< jHinti- 
soiraf 4- -b'.J Of or pertaining to paiitisoc- 
rnev* as, ii. pt/nllsoerttfie sclnunc. 
pantisocratist (pan-ti-sok'r»-tist), n. [< pan- 
hsovrat + -ist.] One who nci'cpts or favors the 
princijdc of ]mntiso(*rHcy. Maeanlay. 
pantler ( |mnt 'Icr), n. [< ME. pantiere. pantelrre : 
im uKi'NmI form of pantere, E. panter*^. ])rob. 
in 1<‘nfnnal simulation of hullrr : nee panfer''^.] 
All olliccr in a great family who lins charge of 
flic brt^ad; in general, a s(*rvan1 who has carc' 
of the pantry. 

A good shallow young fellow ; a’ would have made a 
good mintler, a’ would ha’ chlpi»e(l bread well 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV,, ii. 4. 258. 

Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, to beai* the third 
Sword before the King ; and also to exercise tlio Office of 
Pa^vtler. Baker, Chronicles, p. 186. 


He was a fellow of some birth ; his father had been 
king's pt^nUer. Jt. L. SUveimnt Frangois Villon. 

panto-. * Bee pan-, 
pantoblet, n. Same as paniahle. 
pantod (pan'tod), n, [? Gr. nag (navr-), all, + 
E. od: see od^,] Od in general; the supposed 
odic force of matter. IteichsnbcKih. 
pantoflet, pantofflet (pan'tof-l), w. [Also pan- 
Umfle, and corruptly jyantohlcj pantahky panta- 
plfi (nee pantahle)^ and pa7itaaU} ; = D, pantoffelf 
formerly also pattuffel, =s MLG. pantuffcl, pan- 
toffdy LG. pantMjpel, pantufeU, pantoffel = (1. 
pantoffcl (aim abbr. LG. tuffely tiiffel = G. dial. 
toffel = I>an. tdffel = 8w. t^ely taffla)\ < F. 
panton fUi = 8p. pantuflo = Pg, pantufo = It. 
pantofokiy pantufolay dial. (late Mlu pan- 

tojla) y Hlippev] origin unknown.] A slipper. 

Of the hinder part of their horse hides they make very 
fine sandals 6i panUiJlea. HaHuyt’n Voffa,ifeg, I. 07. 

I can wait on your trencher, fill yonr wine, 
tJarry your pantofleSj and Iju Boinetimes blest 
In all humility to touch your feet. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. 1. 

There were divers of the J*ope’Bpa/i/o^j»that are kissed 
on his foote, having rich Jewells eiiibrodred on the instep. 

Ffidlfn, Diary, Jan. 18, 1645. 

pantograph (pan'to-grafj, n. [Also panta- 
praph ; = F. panfopraphe = Sp. pantdprafo 
= Pg. jmntoprapho = It. pantoprafOy < Gr. nag 
(navT-)y all, + ypotfn tv, write. Also, erroneously, 
ptmtepraphy as if < Or. nfvTey five, + ypdtftmf, 
wilte.] An iiistnimeiit for the inecnanical 
copying of ongraviiigs, diagrams, plans, etc., 
eitner upon the same scal<^ or upon a reduced 
or an enlarged scMih*. it consists of four perforated 
limbs or rules, a, b, d, e, of wood or metal, arranged in pairs, 
jointed together at the crossing, the two pairs being also 
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Aod to those eihibitiotii, nutto and otltt, ... 
ICnilo, and shifting jMntomMe ooenoo, 

Diversified the allorement 

WwdMumih, Prelnde, viL 
These earliest religious representations In Spsin, whe- 
ther jpantomjmie or in dialogue, were thus given, not only 
by ohurohmen, but by others, certainly before the middle 
of the thirteenth century. Tieknor, 8pan. Lit., 1. 281. 

II. n. A player in a pantomime. • 

I am acquainted with one of the pantomimios. 

MiddMon and BowUey, Fair Quarrel, Iv. 4. 


paatograpUcal (pan-tf^snrf'l-bjl), a. [<1x1*- 

iograpMc + -alA Bame m panto^aphic, 
pantographlcalfy(pan-t?-graf'i-£al-i),adt;. 1. 

In the manner of a pantograph or of work pro- 
duced by a pantograph ; according to a metliod 
of mechanical pantog^aphy.— 2. In the man- 
ner of a general description, or of a view of an 
object as a whole. 

pantograpl^ (pan-tog'ra-fi), w. [= F. panto- 
praphie =s Pg. pantopraphia, < Gr. nag {navT-)y 
all, + < ypd0e£v, write.] 1. General de- pantomimlcal (pan-ti9-mim'i-kal), a, [< pan- 

Hcription; entire view of an object. — 2. The tomimio + -alA B&me a,8 pantomimic. 
process of copying by means of the pantograph, pantomimically (pan-^mim'i-kal-i), adv. In 
pantological (pan-to-loj'i-kal), a. i<pantohp-p the manner of pantomime; by pantomime; by 
+ -ic-al.'] Of or pertaining to pantology. mute action or dumb-show. 

pantologl8t(pan-tol'o-jist),». [< pantolop-y¥ pantomimist (pan'to-mi-mist), n. [< panto- 
-isf.] One wno treats of or is versed in pantol- mime + -wf.] One who acts in pantomime, 
ogy. Owhhigh as a pantomimixt would have commanded 

pantology (pan-tol'o-ji), n. [=r It. pantolopia, brilliant success on any stage. Would that there were 
< »r. all,’ + -hyyia, < 'Myeiv, speak : “»«> Mm In thto wor^^rii 

see-olopy.^ Universal knowledge ; asystemat- . . , x- -/ \ rr ^ 

ic view of all branches of human knowledge ; pantomtoUB (pan-to-mi mus), n. [L. ; seepan- 
also, a work giving or professing to give iufor- Same b, 8 pantomime, !• 

mation on all subjects, or a summary of univer- pantomOTph (pan to-m6rf), n. [A \80 panta- 
- * ' - morph; < Gr. navrdfwpt^. assuming all forms, < 

nag (navr-), all, + pop^ijy form.] That which as- 
sumes all shapes or exists in all shapes, 
pantomorphic (pan-to-m6r'flk), a. [Also 
tamorphic; < patitomhrph + -tc.] Taking all 
forms or any form. 

panton (pan 'ton), n, [Cf. G. dial, paiitincy a 
wooden slioe. "Qi. patten^. 1 . A horseshoe con- 
trived to recover a narrow and hoof-bound heel. 
Also called panton-shov. — 2. An idle fellow. 
Halliwoll. [Prov. Eng.] 



sal knowledge. 

pantometer (pan-tom'e-t6r), n. [= F. pan tome- 
ire = Bp. pantdmetro = Pg. It. pantometroy < 

Gr. ntig tnavT-)y all, + pMrpoVy measure : see wc- 
^cr2.] An instrument for measuring angles of 
all kinds, in order to determine elevations, dis- 
tances, and the like. 

pantometric (pan-to-met'rik), a. [< pantome- 
tr-y 4- -tc.] Of or pertaining to pantoinetry. 
pahtometry (pan-tom'et-n), n. [< Gr. Truj: 

(navT-). all, + -uerpiay < ukriyovy measure: see ^ .. r>- 

mvier'^.'\ 1 . Universal measurement. — 2, Mea- 

sureinent by means of the pantoraeter. tophag-y -j'**^*] Une who or that which eatfi 

pantomime (pan'to-mim), n. and a. [1. = G. all kinds of food, or is omnivorous. 
pantoniiniy < F. pantomime = Sp. Pg. It. panto- pantopha^OUB (pan-tof [7- F. pa?/- 

mimoy m., < L. pantomimns, < Gr. nuvrofiinog, one tophapcy C Or. navTo<f>ayog, aU-aevouring, < nai 
who plays a part by dancing and /iiimb-sliow, all, + tpaynv, eat.J Eating all kinds ol 

lit.*alMmitatmg,»<7raf(7ravr.),all, + //7//of,imi- omnivorous ; pamphagous. 

tator: Hee?//i?///?. 2. = I). G. Dan. r/a?i<o?w/w/c= pantopha^ (pan-tot a-ji), ?/. [-_ h. panto- 

Sw. pantfmiimy < F. pantomime = Hp. Pg. It. ?>a?/- phapxcy < Gr. navrot^yiay indiscriminate eating, 
tomima, f., an entertainment by pantomimes: i ^avTo6ayogt n\l-dowo\iTm^: 8ov>pmtophapou8.] 
see above.] I, n. 1. One who expresses his 

meaningby action without words; a player who pantopnobia (pan-t^-to [NL., < w. 

employs only action — mimicry, gestures, move- ^rag (navT-)y all, + < <l>lfi^aty fear.] In 

’ ■ - - •• a morbid fear of everything. 


incuts, and posturing — in presenting his part. 
[Obsoleie or rare.] 


pantopod (pan'tp-pod), n. One of the Panto- 


Paiitojjmph. 

a, i>, d .ind e are rules perforntcil with a senes of holes placed at 
graduated dt-stames fur arljustnieiit to different scales for enl.'infe 
incut or reduction of tin* pu lure to be transcribed ; a and f> arc i>cr- 
manentiy but nio> ably Jointed at t to .1 tr.ivcrshig siipiKirt; d and e 
are tiiniilarly Jointed at // to a pencil-holder or i>oint-hokk*r ;/[/■. ire 
thumbscrews whuh ait .is pivots for Joinitif; a and </ and A and f' The 
rule a is pivoted to n sunpnrt ; which is fixcrl to the drawing t.ible ; jc 
IS a stylus attached to llie and of the rule b lanes traced by /r will 
Ih 3 also drawn by A on u larger or sin.iller stale loiresistndiii); to the 
adjustment. 

jointed together at e and h. The perforations are made at 
unifonii difltanceg, in accordance wiUi a Bcale of ineaftnro- 
inent. The pivoted joints by which the two pairs arc con- 
iieot.ed are constant, while the joints hetwonn the inter- 
secting limbs of each pair may he sliifted by inserting tlie 
joint-pins// in different holes in each liinh. Dy chang- 
ing the pins the copy may bo reproduced on any scale 
either larger or Bnialler than the original, or it may be 
kept of the same she, the pr(»i)ortlon being indicated for 
eonvenience by figures on the limbs (not shown in the cut). 
In use, the end pivot i is fixed to the table, the pivot c 
sliding on the piano surface according to the impulse 
given to it. Tlio pivot a carries a tracing-point which is 
passeii over the original lines to bo reproduced, and the 
pivot b carries a pencil or needle which traces the copy 
or prieks it in the paper. The pantograph is used for 
transforring patterns U> calico-printing cylinders, in some 
processus of wiMHl-e.arving, in making 'wooden typo, etc. — 
Polar pantograph, a modincation of the pontogranh 
arranged for reproducing profiles of curved flgures, us the 
tread of n car-wheel, tlu* interior of a bell, or any other 
irregular form. It consists essentially of two arms sup- 
liorted in a light frame and united by means of a rack on 
each and a pinion common to both, so that the movement 
of one arm controls that of the otlier. When the point of 
the instriinient is placed against the tread of a car-wheel, 
and Is moved over it, the other arm reproduces a tracing 
that is till exact copy of tlie tread, showing such flattened 

{ daces as may have resulted from wear, and such other 
n'egularities as are present. 

paniogpraphic (pau-to-graf 'ik), a. [=: F. panto- 
praph ique ^ Pg. pantopraphico ; pantograph 
4- -ic.'] Of or pertaining to or produced by a 

pantograph. Also pantagraphic Pantographio 

xnaohine, a milling-enginc for flnishing cutters for cut- 
ting-gear. The cutters are first turned and cut approxi- 
mately to the required sise, and are then flnished in the 
pantographio machine, which shapes the cutter from a 
templet and reduces the size as neoeasaiy. 


Betwoene the actos, when the players went to make / rwr / 

ready for another, there was great silence, anti the people Fantopoda (pan-top o-da), w. pi. L^L., \ w, 

waxt weary; then came in these mauer of cunterfaitc vices, ' ' — t \ ^ t 

they were c^led Pantmmmi. 

Puttetdiam, Arte of Eng. roesle, p, 21. 

1 would om panUmnmex also and stage players would ex- 
amine theniseRes and their callings by this rule. 

Bp. Sanderxtm, Hermon on 1 for. vii. 24. 

Not that I think those pantomim^g 
Who vaiy action with the times 
Are less ingenious in their art 
Than those who dully act one part. 

BuUer, Iludibras, 111. li. 1287. 

2. {a) Under the Roman empire, a kind of spec- 
tacular play resembling the modern “ballot of 
action, in which the functions of the actor 
were confined to gesticulation and dancing, 
the aocoiiipauying text being sung by a chorus ; 
in modem times, any play wie plot of which is 


TTf/f (navT-)y ail, 4* novg (no6-) = E. foot.] One 
of many names of the Pycnogonida or sea- 
spiders. Bee Pycnogonida. 
pantoscope (paii'to-skop), n. [Aim pan taftcope, 
< Gr. nag (ttovt-), all, 4- oKonttVy view.] 1. A 
form of lens including a very wide angle, de- 
vised especially for photographic use. — 2. Same 
as panoramic camera. 

pantoscopic (pan-to-skop'ik), a. [Also panta 
scopic; (.pantoscope + -ic.] Having or afford 
'ing a wide range of vision.— Pantoscopic camera 
Same as panoramic camera. -—PantOBCOpiC spectacles 
Buectacles of which the glasses are so shaped as to hav< 
different focal lengths in the upper and lower paits, aiu 
which are thus adapted for the use of persons who iieo( 
glasses of different strength when viewing objects close a 
_ - - - 1 hand and at a distance. k\m 0 d\\eA Fraiiklin xpeetadox. 

cxjircssed by mute gestures, with little or no Pantostomata (pa.n-to-sto'nm-iii), n.pl. [NL. 


dialogue: hence, expression of anything by 
gesture alone: as, he made known his wants in 
pantomime. 

In the early days of the Empire tragedy was dissolved 
into choral music and pantomimio action ; and the panto- 
mime, a species of ballet of action, established itself as a 
favourite class of entertainment. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 8. 


nout. pi. of ^pantostotna tus : mo pan iostomaiovs.] 
In Baville Kent^s system, one of four classes o 
Protozoa (consisting of Amwtnnay Greparinida 
Foraminiferay Padiolaria, and Qertmn 'Flagella 
ta)y having no special oral orifice, food beinj 
ingested anywhere through the general surface 
Also called Holostomata. 


(h) A iiopuliir theatrical entertainment of which pantostomatous (pan-t6-stom'a-tus),a. [<NL 
many are produced in Great Britain about the pantostomatusy < Gr. Trdf (TraiT-), all, 4- erropi 
Christmas season, usually consisting of two {aropar-)^ mouth.] Ingesting food at any o 
parts, the first or burlesque being founded on every point on the surface of the body ; havin( 
some popular fable, the effects being heighten- ^ temporary mouth anywhere; specifically, o 
ed by gorgeous scenery and catching music, er j^rtaining to the Pantostoma^ : « rnnuu 
and the second, or harlequinade, consisting precise word “ ' 

almost wholly of the tricks of the clown and Pantotheria 
pantaloon and the dancing of harlequin and Gr. Trdf (Travr- 


columbine. 

liancy < 

excellence of the music, in the nantomimex, are great iro* 

S rovements upon the humble attempts of the vagrant mo- 
lon-mastor. iSfruti, Sports and Pastimes, p. 247. 

n. a. Representing only in mute action, 
pantomimic (pan-t^mim'ik), a. and n. [= F. 
pantomimique = pantomimico = Pg. It. pan- 
tomimicoyi L. panwmimicusy pantomimic, < pan- 
tormn^usy pantomime: see pantomime.] I, a. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of pantomime or 
dumb-show; representing characters and ac- 
tions by dumb-show. 



order of American Jurassic mammals, contain 
ing most of the known forms. They have smootl 
cerebral hemispheres ; teeth 44 or more ; canines preseii 
with bifid or grooved fangs, premolars and molars impel 
fectly differentiated ; and the lower jaw with a myluhyot 
ridge, unankylosed symphysis, uninflectod angl^ and vei 
tlcal or rounded condyle at or below the horlaon of th 
teeth. 0. C. Marxh, 1880. 

paHtotherian (pan-to-thS'ri-an), a. and n. [ 
NL. Pantotheria 4* -an.] I. a. Pertaining t< 
the Pantotheria, or having their characters. 

n. n. A member of the Pantotheria. 
paatoilflet, n. See pantofle. 
paatoma, n. See pantun. 
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ngntTF n. ; pL pantries (-triz). [< 

}JSE.pweMefpantryefpanetrief < Fj^aneterie (as 
Sp. asit.paneffleria), < ML. 

offlod of a pantler, ipamta^ a bake^ < L. »ant«, 
bread: see panter^^ pantler.'] If. The office of 
a pantler. 

In yoar offyce of the Pantrye^ see that your bread be 
chipped and squared, ^ note how much you spend in a 
daye. BaJbeeB Bock (E. E. T. S.^ p. 66. 

2. An apartment or closet in which provisions 
are kept, or where plate and knives, etc., are 
cleanea. 

What will you have done with him that 1 caught steal- 
ing your plate in the panb^ t In the fact — I caught him 
in the fact. CMdtmith, Oood>natured Man, i. 

pants (pants), n,pL lAhhrev,< pantaloons jq, v.] 
6ame as pantaloons^ 2. [Colloq. and vulgar.] 

The thing named jMnts in ceitain documents. • 

A word not made icr gentlemen, but “gents. ’ 

0. W. Holmeii, A Ehyiiied Lesson. 

Qeut and pants.— Let those words go together, like the 
things they signify. The one always wears the other. 

if. Q. Whif-e^ Words and their Uses, p. 211. 

pantnn (pan'tun), w. [Malay.] A kind of short 
improvised poem in vogue among the Malays. 
This form of verse (under the name pattioum) has boon 
adopted in French, and has been to some extent used in 
English. See the quotation. 

The pantuivt are improvised poems, generally (though 
not necessarily) of four lines, in which the flrst and third 
and the second and fourth rhyme. They are mostly love 
poems; and their chief peculiarity is that the meaning 
intended to be convoyed is expressed in the second coup- 
let^ whereas the first contains a simile or distant allusion 
to the second, or often has, beyond the rhyme, no con- 
nexion with the second at all. The Malays are fond of 
reciting such rh^es **ln alternate contest fur sovoral 
hours, the preceding pantun furnishing tlio catchword to 
that which follows, until one of the parties be silenced or 
vanquished." kneye. Brit., XV. 326. 

Panurgidffit (pa-n6r'ji-de), n. pi, [NL., < Pa- 
nurgus + -id«.] A family of bees, named from 
the genus Panurgus, Also Panurgkla, Pannr- 
gideSf Pannrgitos, 

]^anurgU8 (pa-ner'gus), n. [NL., < Gr. Travovp- 
yoc, ready to do anything: see pantirgg.'] A 
|i;enu8 of bees of the family Apidie and subfam- 
ily Andrcninmy formerly giving name to a fani- 



A species of Panurgus. 


ily Pauurgidso, in their habits they resemble hoes of 
the genus Anidrena, digging burrows and provisioning 
them in a similar manner. P. banknaniui, of Europe, 
burrows five or six indies deep in sandy soli, 
panurgyf (pan'6r-ji), n. [< Gr. iravovpyia, un- 
scrupulous conduct, < iravovpyoq, ri^ady to do 
anything, < Traq (Trav-), all, + Ipyuv, work.] Skill 
in all kinds of work or business ; craft. Bailvy, 
PanuridSB (pa-im'ri-dd), n, pi. [NL., < Pann- 
rus + -frffl?.] A family of parine passerine birds 
named from the genus Pan urns. 
panurine (pa-nu'rin), a. [<Panurus + 

Of or pertaining to the genus Panurus. 
Panurus (pa-nu'rus), n. [NL., < Gr. Tzaq (Trap-), 
all, + ovpay tail.] A genus of titmice, formerly 
placed in ParidsSy now made typo of the family 
Panuridee, The genus was founded by Koch In 1816, 
the same year that Leach named it Calcmtmhilun. P. or C. 
biarmicuK is the bearded tit of Europe. The generic name 
refers to the great length of the tall, as if the birds were 
“ all taiL'* Also called Mygtacinus and Hyperittes. 

panyardf (pan 'yard), n. [A corrupt form of 
pannier^, Cf, lanyard for latinier.'] A pannier. 

1 saw a man riding by that rode a little way upon the 
road with me last night, and ho being going with venison 
in his panyardi to London, I called him in, and did give 
him his breakfast with me. Pepyx, Diary, Aug. 7, 1661. 

pauymti n. Bsme paynim. 

Panyptila (pa-nip'ti-la), n. [NL. . < Gr. iTcivv, al- 
together (< TTog (7rov-),’‘all). + Trr/Xot^, a feather.] 
A genus of birds of the family Cypselidm and 
subfamily CypselintSy having the ratio of the 
digital phalanges abnormal, all the front toes 
being three-jointed, and the toes as well as the 
tarsi feathered; the rock-swifts. The hallux is 
elevated and lateral, but not reversible, and the eyelids are 
naked. The wings are extremely long and pointed ; the 
tail Is about one half as long as the wings, forked, and 
with stiffened but not mucronate feathers. There are sev- 
eral species, all American, the best-known of which is the 
common rock-swift of the western United States, P. gaxor 
tiffs or melanfAeuca, black and white, 6f Inches long, 14 
inches in alar extent It nests sometimes by thousands 



Rock-swift {Panypttln melanaleuca'). 


in the most inaccessible precipices, and flies with almost 
incredible velocity. 

pazUSOism (pan-zo'izm), n. [< Or. ttcu; (ttav-), 
all, + life.] All the elements or factors 
collectively which constitute vitality or vital 
energy. H. Spencer. 

The great world-powers, such as Evolution. l*ersi8tonce 
of Force, Heredity, Pamnimn.. and PhysioloKical Units. 

V. A Bev., CXXVll. 53. 

panzodty (pan-zo'p-ti), n. f< Gr. Traf (ttov-), all, 
+ C0OV, animal. Cf. ep\zoofy.'\ A zymotic 
disease affecting all kinds or very many kinds 
of animals. 

paolo (pa'o-15), n. [It., < L. Paulus, Paul.] An 
old Italian silver coin, worth ai)ont ten United 
States cents. 

pap^ (pap), n. [< ME . } tap pc, < OSw. pajtp, Sw. 
dial, pappy pappe^ Sw. pati == Dan. jtattc == 
N Pries, pap, pape, dim. paplr, breast, pap; cf. 
Lith. pdpaSf pa]). The L. papilla, pap, nip])le, 
teat, also pustule, pimple, is a dim. of jtapula, 
a pustule, pimple (nee papilla, papula, pimple), 
and is not related to E. pap^. The word is sup- 
posed to be ult. of infantile origin, like pap^ and 
pap^, papa."] 1. A teat; a nipple; the breast 
of a woman. 


Zif it Im) a fcmele, thei don away that on Pappe, with an 
hote Hireii ; and zif it bo a Wonnnan of grot Lynage, thei 
don awoy the left Pappe, that thei iiiuy the better beren a 
Schoeld. Mandet^le, Travels, p. 154. 

Nourish'd and bred up at her most plenteous pap. 

Itrayton, rolyolbiun, i. 294. 

2. A conical hill I'esenibling a nip])lt‘ or teat: 
as, the Baps of Jura (an island west of Scot- 
land). 

pap2 (pap), n. [<ME. 'pap, ^pappa (in eomp.^)ap- 
mete : see papmeat) = I), pap = G. paj)pc, pa]), 
paste, z:='Dnii. 2Bip = Sw. papp, ]>asteboard; ef. 
OF.pa^m = Sp. papa =It. papprr, pap ; also OF. 
paj)in, pappin, m., jtaptnc, f., pap; < h. papa, 
pappa, a word witli which infants call for food ; 
supposed to bo imitative of the orig. insignifi- 
cant syllables pa pa, a natural utterance of in- 
fants, taken in this instance to refer to food, 
and in others to other jiot ions: neej)ap^, pnp'^, 
papaA, etc.] 1. Soft food for infants, usually 
made of bread boiled or softened with water 
or milk. 

Many doctrines have grown U> t>e the ordinary diet and 
food of our spiribi, and have place in tliejwp of catechisniH. 

Bonne, Letters, xvil. 
Oh, folly worthy of the nurse’s lap I 
Give it the breast, or stop its month with pap. 

CoM’iyfT, Uonversation, 1. 485. 


Hence — 2. The emoluments of public office, as 
salaries, fees, or jierquisites, [Slang,] 

They soon made It appear that, at the end of four years, 
not only should an oftlcer make an accounting and suinnit 
to an audit, but should vacate his place, so that somebody 
else might get some of the he had enjoyed during this 
period. The Nation, XLVlll. 879. 

3. The pulp of fruit, or pul]) of any kind. 

I’he pap of the latter | v<*i digiia dilfusod through water] 
being first passed through a sieve. 

irorJctthf^ lleeeipU, Ist ser., p. 95. 


To give pap with a hatchett, to do a kind thing In an 
unkind manner. 


They give us pap with a spoone before we can speake, 
and, when we speake foi that wee love, pap xcith a hatvhet. 

Lyly'g Court Cmned., sig. Z 12 b. (Naree.) 


He that so old seeks for a nurse so young shall have pap 
uith a hatetvet for his comfort. 

Marriage and Wiving (Harl. Mise., II. 171, Park’s ed.). 

[(Nareg.) 


pap'-^ (pa])), V. t; pret. and \m. pupped, ppr.jnfp- 
pmg. [< pap-, w.] To feed with pap. 

Oh ! that his body were not flesh and fading! 

But I'll BO pap him up — nothing too dear for him. 

Beau, and FI., Custom of the tJountry, iv. 4. 


pap3 (pap ),n. [A shorter form of papal . ] l»n ^ )n ; 
father. [Prov. Eng. and U. 8.] 
papa^ (pa-pli' or pa'pii), n. [= P. papa = D. ( i . 
Dan. papa (pa-pa') = Sw. pappa (pap'pa) = 


■p»9ia 

Sp. Pg. papd ss It. pdppa (Florio), papd, papa, 
father; cf. LL. papa (gen. papas), papas (gen. 
papatis), a bishop (see papefi); cf. also LL. 

S as, pappus, a governor, tutor, < Gr. rramraq, 
er (mostly in voc., as a child^s word, LGr, 
MGr. ajso irdrcaq, Trairaq, and Trd) ; a redupl. of 
the syllable pa, a natural infantile utterance, 
made to mean ^ father,^ as the similar utter- 
ance ma, mama, is made to mean ‘mother^ 
(see mama)\ cf. jatp^, pap^, inqA. Cf. also 
napa2.] Father: a word used cniefl}' by chil- 
aren. 


Where there are little mastci's and misses in a house, 
the only remedy is to bribe them with goody goodies, that 
they m^ not tell tales to papa and maiiima. 

Swift, Directions for Seiwants, General Directions. 

“Here, Papa, is some money," Amelia said that night, 
kissing the old man, her fatlicr, and putting a bill for a 
hundred pounds into his hands. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 1. 

papa^ (pa'pa), n. [LL. a bishop, ML. pope, < 
LGr. narrag, father: applied, like fttfher, to ec- 
clesiastics, esp. to the bishop of lionie, whence 
ult., tlirough AH. papa, the ^.po]tc: see papa^ 
and pope^.] A title formerly bestowed in the 
Christian chiu'ch on bishops, ami often on the 
inferior clergy, but now restricted to parish 
priests in the Greek Clnirch. 

As in the Prlmitiue Church the yongor Bishop called 
the elder Pajm. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 142. 

Although he [the Homan pontiff] had not, tis yet, as- 
sumed the distinctive insignia of his oftlce — the triple 
crown and the upright staff surmounted iiy the cross— he 
more and more diseonraged the application of the name 
of papa (pope) to any Init himself, kncyc. Brit., XIX. 405. 

papa*^ (pH-'Pli)* [NL. ; ct.papio, papion, and 
hahoon.'] 1. A baboon; a papio or papion. — 
2. Tlu' si)eeifi(» iianie of the king-vulture of 
tropical America, Sarcorhamplms or isypagns 
papa. Heoeutumlevlcing-cnlture. — 3, A name, 
both gonorii* ami specific, of a coccotliraustine 
bird of the Bonin Ishinds, (U>ccothraus(e.s jtapa 
or Jerri rostri.^, or I'ajta ferrirostris. lieichen- 
haeh ; Jittfilitz. 

papable (pa'})a-bl), a. f< ¥. papahlc = It. pa- 
;)a/)/7c,< ML. *^papahHis(\\\ devw . )t<tpahilita(U)s. 
pai)al power), < papa, po])c: nee ]ta pa I, pope^.] 
(Ui])able of Ixdng inacli' a pope; eligible to the 
papacy. [Kare.] 

By the death of the other two the conclave hath re- 
ceived little alteration ; though Mondovio were papable, 
and a great soggetto in tlu‘ list of tlio foresters. 

Sir U. Wotton, Keliipiiee, p. 707. 


papabot, papabote, papabotte, n. [Creole F.] 
The Bartramian sandi)ipei*. Audubon. 

[New Orleans, Louisiana.] 
papacy (pa'pa-si), n. [< ME. papaeie, < OF. 
jtaparir, < ML. jtapatia, papal onice, < J>apa, 
pope; see pajtal, pitjte’^.) 1. Th(‘ office, dig- 
nity, and authority of the I*ope or Bishop of 
Kouie; the papal jurisdiction; the ecclesiasti- 
cal organization subject to tlio Po})t>. 


This Pius Siicundus was that learned Pope which before 
he underUM»ko the Pajtney was called Aeneas Sylvius, 

Coryat, rniditieH, 1. 147. 


lie here instilled into this aspiring prelate the liopr (jf 
attaining thejw/Mc,?/. Hnntr, Hist. Eng., xxviif. 

2. Tlie Kuccession or line of popes, with its ec- 
clesiastical ami political truditions. — 3. That 
system of ecclesiastical governtm*nt which rec- 
ognizes and is based n])on Die a])ostolie j)rinia- 
cy and snpr<*nie ant hority of the I’ojie or ilisliop 
of Rome over the chnreh universal ; tiie (Church 
of Rome; the Roman (Catholic Church. 

’Mie threatened inem li between the pupaey and its an- 
cient ally the King of Franct . 

Mihnnn, lllsf. of Christianity. 


papagayt, n. .An obsolete^ form of popinjay. 
papam (pa']>a-bi), u. r< papdiya) 4- A 

protoolytic ferment e])tained from the half-ripe 
fruit of the j)a])aw-l roc, Canca paimya. it dif- 
fers from pepsin in that its proteolytic action goes on in 
neutral or alkaline solutions as well as in acid solutions 
Also ««/>(/////), jwjmyotin, and earicin. 
papal (i»3Cj»ui), a. [< ME. papal, papall, < OC. 
(and F.) itapal = Rp. Pg. papal = It. papule, < 
MIj. pa pahs, of the Pope, < LL. papa, a bisho]), 
ML. ]io])(‘: see papa^^, ympe.] Of or relating 
to th(* Pope in his official capacity, or the pa* 
})acy. 

Jlow Rome her own sad sepulchtc appears' . . 

Baibarian blindness, (Christian zeal conMi))re, 

And Papal piety, and Gotble fire. 

Pope, To Addison, 1. 14. 

Ills attachment to his family, his aversion to France, 
were not to be overcome even by Pajxfl authority. 

Macaulay, J^ord Mahon’s War in Spain. 

Coniributiotis from tlie nation at hu ge for pajtnl jiur- 
posos, such as crusades and the defence against the I'liiks, 
were collected by the pope’s agents in the form of volun- 
tary gifts. Stubbg, Const, Hist. § 30.5. 



papal 

Papal eroBB. See eroMi.— Papal orown, the triple 
crown. See Hara. aSyn. Paoo/, PapiiUoal. Pa- 

pal is the ordinary word lor that which belongs to or pro- 
ceeds from the Pope ; popish is used in some obloquy or 
contempt ; papistical In strong contempt or condemnation. 

papalint (pa 'pal-in ), w. [< F. papaliny < It. pa- 
palinOf soldier of the Pope, < papale^ papal: 
Beepr/ptf/.] A papist. Mp- Laving ton. 

The Persians . . . are . . . no less zealous and divided 
in their profession than wo and the papalins. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 2r>l. 

They [the Turks! may indeed still do mischief to the 
Muscovites, or persecute their own Christian subjects, but 
they can do no hurt to the papaliris. 

Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Time, an. 1097. 

papalise, V, See papalize, 

papalism (pa'pal-izm), n, [< papal + -tsw.] 
The papal system; papistry. 

papaUBi (pa'pal-ist), n, [< OF. pnpalistc; as 
papal + -dsLj A papist; a Komau Catholic. 
Baxter, 

Patriot I’Escnyer . . . determines on Koiiig to Church, 
In company with a friend or two ; not to hear mass, which 
he values little, but to meet all the Papalists there In a 
body. Carlyle, French Itev., II. v. 8. 

papaUtyf (pa-i>ari-ti), 71 , [< OF. papalite,< ML. 

papiil power, <papaliH, papal: see 
papal,^ Same as napalty. 

papalize (pa'i>nl-iz;, V , ; pret. and pp. py)alizedy 
piir. papalizim), [< papal + t. trans. 

To make papal ; imbue with papist doctrines or 
notions. 

He has been, to some extent, Christianized andpapoftzed, 
and he haN also been turned into a lanky, lean, unhappy* 
looking ride regiment. If'. //. Jivssell, Waiy in India, 1. 82. 

n. intraas. To become a papist; conform to 
popery. Cowpar. 

Also spidled papalinc, 

papally (pa'pal-i), adv. In a papal manner; 
from a papal point of view; as a papist, 
papaltyt (pa'ptd-ti), w. [< OF. ^papali^ypa- 
pantCf papnUfe^ papality : see papality,'] The 
papacy; the i>apal ofiice or authority; the 
Church of Home. Also papality. 

Pope Clement was redy in his charabre of consystorie, 
syttyng in his ehayre of papalyte. 

UertuiTs, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., 11. clx. 

Withall to uphold thtJ deorepid Pajmlty they tthe Jesu- 
its) have invented this super-polltiuk Aphorisme, as one 
termes it, One l\)pe and one K^ing. 

Milton, Koforniation in £ng., ii. 

papaphobia (pa-jm-fo'bi-ji), n, [NL., < ML, 

papaj pope (see popeX), ^ Or. 

oaij fear.] Dread or hatred of the Pope or of 

popery. 

papareby (pd'jdlr-ki), w. [< ML. papa, pope 
(see pope^), + Or. -apx'ia, < rule.] Gov- 

ernment by a pope. 

Without understanding the papacy (or paparchy, as 


Bishop (k)xu insists upon callifig It) one cannot understand 
the history and literature of F.urnpe from the age of Cliar- 
lemagne. Christian Union, July 0, 1888. 

papas, pappas (piX'pas, pap'as), n. [< Or. TrdTrflc, 
waTTTraf: see papa*^,^ A punsh priest of the 
Greek Church ; a papa. 

The censure of a poor country Papas outweighs, In 
present effect, that of a Western Kishop. 

J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, I. 11. 
The pajmas is a prominent figure in tlie tlirongs of idlers, 
)rominent because of his long black gown, Ids tall steeple. 

Scribner’s May., IV. 370. 


lat 


s: 

papatet (pa'pftt), w. [ME. papat; < OF. papat 
= Hp. Pg. papaao = It. papato^ < ML. papattiSj 
the offlc€< o^ope, < papa^ pope : see pope^, Cf . 
papaey,'] Tne papacy. 

A cardinal was thilke tide, 

Which theiMipae longe hath desired. 

Oower, Cuiif Amantj 1. 254 (Pauli’s od.). 

Papaver (i>a-pa'v^r), n, [NL. (Malpighi, 1675), 
< L. papaverj poppyi Bee poppy, j A genus 
of plants, typj) of the order rapaveracene and 
the tribe Enpapavervmy characterized by the 
debisoence of the roundish capsule by pores 
under the lid-like summit; the poppy. It in- 
cludes about 2(i species, mainly in temperate or subtrop]. 
cal Asia, Africa, and Europe. They are hairy or glaucous 
heii)s, with n milky juice, usually dissected leaves, buds 
nodding upon long stalks, and showy red, violet, yellow, 
or white Itowers, generally with two sepals, four petala 
and many sUtmens. See poppy and opium, also eheemhom, 
canker, 5 (a), headache, 2, ami maw-seed, 

PapaveraceSB (pa-pav-e-ra'sc-c), a. pi, [NL. 
(A. L. de Jussieu, 1789), < J^nparer + •dteese,'] 
The poppy family, an order of dicotyledonous 
polypetalous plants, of the cohort Parietales, 
distinguiKhed by the two to three sepals, and 
minute embryo near the base of fleshy albumen. 
It includes about 80 species, in 24 genera, of which Papa- 
ver is the tyi>e, nearly all from north temperate or sub- 
tropical regions. They are usually smooth herbs (often 
wtlli a colored julceX covered with a grayish bloom or 
with long hairs. They bear alternate, generally lobed 
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leaves, and oonspienous flowers, solltaiy upon long stalky 
with sepals which fall off at omlng. some authors 
this order is made to include the Fwnanaeess as a aub- 
order. * 

papaveraceous (pa-pav-e-rft'sliius), a, [< NL. 
papaveraceuSy < L. papaver, poppy.] Pertain- 
ing to the Papaveracese or to the poppy. 
PapaveresB (pap-a-ve'ro-e), n.pl, [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1862), < Papaver + -<?«.] A 
group of plants coextensive with the Papave- 
racese as deiined above, used as a suborder by 
those authors who include the Fumariacese (sub- 
order Fumariese) in the order Papaveracese, 
papaverine (p^pav'e-rin), n, [= F. papavd- 
rine; as L. papaver, poppy, + -iwe*^.] alka- 
loid (C21H21NO4) contained in opium, 
papaverous (pa-pav'e-rus), a, [< L. papaver, 
poppy, 4* -oiw.J Having the properties of, or 
characteristic of, the poppy; papaveraceous. 

Mandrakes afford a papaverous and unpleasant odour, 
whether in the leaf or apple. 

Sir T, Browne, Viilg. Err., vii. 7. 

papaw (pa-pfi.'), n, [< Sp. Pg. O NL.) papaya, 
a name of Malabar origin.] 1 . The tree Carica 
Papaya, or its fruit. The papaw is native in South 
America, hut now widely diffused throughout the tropics. 
Its height is about 20 feet, and its deeply seven-lobed 
leaves are 2 feet in diameter and borne on footstalks 2 
feet long. The fruit is 10 inches long, commonly of an 
oblong form, ribbed, and having a thick* fleshy rind. It 
is Buinethiics oaten raw or m^e into a sauce, or when 
green is boiled as a vegetable and is also pickled. The 
trunk, leaves, and fruit contain an acrid milky juice (see 
papain), which has the property of making quickly ten- 
der meat which is boiled with a little of it or wrapped in 
the leaves, or, as it is claimed, merely hung up among 
the leaves. seeds are an efficacious vermifuge. The 
leaves arc saponaceous. Also called melon-tree. 

2, Tlic‘ tree Asimina triloba, or its fruit, native 
in the United States, it is a small tree with lurid 
flowers appearing with the Icavofu which, when grown, 
arc obovatti-lanceolate, thin, and ratner large. The smooth 
oblong fniit is 3 or 4 inches long, tilled with a sweet pulp 
in which are embedded the heaii-like seeds. 

3. A bushwhacker: with reference to the sub- 
sistence or possible subsistence of bushwhack- 
ers on the fruit of the papaw. [Missouri.] 

Also written paivpaw, 
papaw-tree (pa-pa'rre), n. See papaw. 
Papaya (pa-pa'yfl), w. [NL. (A. L. cle Jussieu, 
17H9),< the native name in Mala- 

bar.] 1. A former genus of trees, the iiapaws, 
of lh(' order Pasifijloracese, now included in ( Ul- 
rica, Bee fV/nca and — 2. [/. e.] A tree 

of this g(*nus. 

The idiin papaya ripens 
Its yellow fruit for thee. 

Bryant, Hunter’s Serenade. 

Papayacese (pap-^ya'se-e), n, pi, [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1833), < Papaya + -aeese,] A tribe of 
trees, the papaw family, of the order Paseiflo- 
racese, characterized by the minute calyx, tu- 
bular staminate corolla, and pistillate of five 
erect separate petals. It includes the genera Carica 
and Jacaratia, of tropical and subtropical America, re- 
markable f»)r their milky juice, white, yellow, or greenish 
flowers, and pulpy edible berries, 
papayotin (pap-a-yo'tin), n, [< Papaya + -ot- 
+ ^Bxae nB papain, 
pap-boat (pap'bdt), n, 1. An open vessel used 
for holding pap for children. 

h pair of bellows, a pair of pattens, a toasting-fork, a 
kettle, a vathboat, a spoon for the administration of medi- 
cine to the refractory, and lastly Mrs. Gamp’s umbrella. 

Dickens, Martin ('huzzlewit, xlix. 

2. A sliell of the family TurhinelUdse ; a false 
volute, as Turbifiella rapha, 
papeD (pap), «. [ME.: see »opc^.] A spiritual 
father; a priest; specifically, the Pope. 

The prayer of the pajw so incensed the Scot that he 
vowed revenge, and watted the pape with a good cudgel, 
next day, as he crossed the churchyard, where he boat him. 

W, Carr, Traveller’s Guide, p. 190. 

pape^ (p&p), n, [Creole F., lit. ‘pope’; cf. E. 
pope, a bullfinch.] An American finch of the 
genus Cyanosjnza or Paseerina, C, or P, ciris. 
Also called nonpareil and incomparable. See 
cut at oaihted fmcli, wnder tainted, 
papeemen (P&:^shian'), n. The lapwing: same 
as pea-chicken, 

papejayL n. An old form of popimay, 
paMlardt, n, [ME., < OF. (and F.) papelard, 

< It. pappnlardo, a hj^ocrite, a glutton, prob. 

< pappa, pap : see j>aj>2,] A dissembler ; a flat- 
terer ; a hypocrite. 

Thatjpapefard, that hym yeldith so^ . , . 

He is the hounde, shame is to sayn. 

That to his casting goth agayn. 

Bom, of the Bose, 1. 7281. 

papelairdief, n, [ME., < OF. (and F.) pape^ 
lardie, hypocrisy, < ^petard, a hypocrite : see 
papelara^ Hypocrisy, 


papsr 

X • . • have wel lever . • • 

Wrie me In my foxerte^ 

Under a oqpe <A popdardU, 

B^, qf Me Bom, L 0790. 

papelinet (nap'e-lin), n« [F. : see pemlin,’} A 
rich matenal made in the seventeenth centuiy 
of silk, and sometimes at least with gold or sil- 
ver thread. The manufaotureof paMline is said to have 
been brought from STance to Ireland in the eighteenth 
century, and to have led to the manufacture of poplin. 
papelonn4 (pap-e-lo-n&'), a. [F., <papillon, a 
butterfly: see pavilion,] In her,, covered with 
an imbricated pattern: said of the field or a 
bearing. 

papelotet, n, [ME. ; appar. connected with OF. 
pap: seejwps.j A porridge. 

In mylk and In mdle to make with papdotes. 

To a-glotye with here gurles that greden after fode. 

Piers Plowman (0% x. 76. 

paper (pa'p^r), n, and a, [< ME, paper, papir, 
paupiro = I), papier = MLG. pappir,t)aji%r ss 
late MHG. G. xyapier = Icel. x^amnr = Bw. jiap- 
per s=i DazL,pa 2 nr, < OF. papier, r. pajner = Sp. 
Pg. papel, CL,papyrm, bXbo pajiyrum (ML. also 
papirus), paper made of papyrus, also a gar- 
ment made from papyrus, prop, the plant pa- 
pyrus, < Gr. TTflTTvpof {TrairVpog, sometimes ttuttv- 
pog), the plant papyrus, a kind of rush (see 

S rns), also anything made of it, as linen, 
etc. Tlie Gr. word for ‘paper’ was 
xdprvg, L. chnrta: see chart, charter, card^,] I, 
n, 1. A material consisting of a compacted 
web or felting of vegetable fibers, commonly 
in the form of a tliiii, flexible sheet: used in 
writing, for printing, and for various other pur- 
poses. The flbers most used for writing-papers arc 
those of linen and cotton rags, and for printing-papers 
those of straw, wood, paper-cuttings or paper-waste, and 
selected grasses. Those flhiu's are prepared by grinding, 
bleaching, beating, and boiling until they are reduced 
to a fluid pulp, in which state they readily mat or felt 
together when freed from the water in which they are 
suspended. More than 400 varieties of flbers usable foi* 
this purpose ai'e known ; all have curling tllaments that 
readily interlace with one another. PaxHT was formerly 
made wholly by hand, pulp from the vat being dipped 
up ill a mold, fi-om which the water di*ainB away, leaving 
a felled sheet, which is then pressed and dried. Home flue 
grades of writing-, printing-, and drawing-papers are still 
made in this way, but the larger part of the paper, for what- 
ever purptise used, is now made by machinery. For some 
purposes, us newspnxier-printiiig, the sheet is inado in 
coniinuouB webs of very great length, and is printed from 
the uncut roll. Paper Is made in a great variety of quali- 
ties, miigiiig from heavy drawing-board to the lightest tis- 
sue-paper, and in every color and shade. It is cut for the 
trade by aee, urate machines in a number of sizes, the sheets 
varying somewhat according to fashion or special require- 
ments. (See list ot sizes given below.) Paper Is also mold- 
ed from the puli) iniocai'iridge-eftses, emlK>S8ed sheets for 
wall-deeorntloii, palls, boxes, and other vessels, boats, bar- 
rels, car-wheels, domes for observatories, bricks, building 
materials, etc., in all of which lightness is combined with 
strength. From the sheet it is transformed by various pro- 
cesses and operations into r(K)flng mateiial, carpets, bags, 
etc. The pnncipal varieties of ordinary paper arc — writ- 
ing- and printing-papers, coarse nupers for wrapping and 
other purposes, and blotting- and flltering-papers ; while 
some useful kinds are the result of manipulations subse- 
quent to the paper-maker’s work, as lithographic paper, 
tracing-paper, etc. The ordinary counts of paper are the 
quire of twentv-four sheets, the roam of twenty quires (of 
which two are inferior to the other eighteen), and the bun- 
dle of two reams. 

2. A piece, leaf, or sheet of this material. 

Tis as impossible to draw regular characters on a trem- 
bling mind as on a shaking paper. Locke. 

1 would see 'em all bang’d before I would e’er more set 
pen to pairyr. ’ViUiers, Kehearsal, i. 

8 . Aliy written or printed document or instru- 
ment, as a note, receipt, bill, invoice, bond, 
memorial, deed, etc . ; specifically, in the plural , 
letters, notes, memoranda, etc.: as, the private 
papers of Washington. 

loyouB and glad be, 

Now full merily demene you amonge, 

For of his paupires strike oute plain be ye 1 
Here liytn liaue 1 slain and put to dethe stronge. 

Bom, of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.X I. 4785. 

They brought a paper to me to be signed. 

Dryden, Hpaiiish Friar, fit 8. 

Having yesterday morning received a paper of Latin 
verses . . . composed by a youth under age, I read them 
with much delignt, as an Instance of his improvement. 

SU^ Tatler, No. 207. 

4. A printed sheet of news; a newspaper; a 
journal. 

To you all readers turn, and they can look 
Pleased in a paper, who abhor a book. 

Crabbe, The Newspaper. 
The way to prevent these irregular interpositions of thb 
^ple is to ^ve them full lufomiatiou of their affi^ 


through the channel of the public papers, and to contrive 
that those papers should penetrate the whole mass of the 
people. Jefferson, Correspondence^ II. 85. 

5. An essay or article; a dissertation on a 
special topic. 
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more WM one [eubjeot] he dotiff to much, end thought 
of iroquently m in a epeoial degree available for a aenea 
^ jMg^ in hta periodfoaL JPonter, Dioken^ IvL 

6. Negotiable evidences of indebtedness, snch 
as TOomissoiy notes; bills of exchange, etc. : 
usea collectively: as, commercial j^ajper; nego- 
tiable paper. 

Certain it is that a State, as long as it cannot be made 
by law to pay its debts, should have no privilege of issu- 
ing paper of any kind. N. A, /fev., CXXXIX. 674. 

7, The written or printed questions, collec- 
tively, set for an examination. — 8. Hangings 
of paper, printed, stamped, or plain; paper for 
covenng the walls of interiors. See paper 
hangings and wall-paper, — 9. Free passes of 
admission to a place or entertainment; also, the 
persons admitted by such passes : as, the house 
was filled 'mth.paper, [Slang.]~-Aoeommodation 

paper. See aceommodectlon biU, under acemnrnodation. 
—Albuminized paper, albumin paper, paper coated 
with albuinin, practically always in the form of white of 
egg, as a vehicle for silver prints in ordinary photographic 
processes. Prints upon it have a glossy surface.— Ar- 
rowroot paper, in photoa., a so-called plain or non- 
glossy paper for positive pnnts, coated with a weak solu- 
tion in water of arrowixK>t, with sodium chlorid and a 
trace of citric acid. It gives good elfocts for large por- 
traits and landscapes.— Bank-note paper. Seo 6anir- 
iiote.— Blue-process paper. Same bs blue-paper.— ptrlB.- 
tol paper, a stout paper of very even texture and smooth 
surface, used for drawing : named from the place of its ori- 
ginal manufacture. Also called BrvAol-board.—'Bxo'Wtl 
paper, a general name for wrapping-paper of a brown 
color and of all qualities and materi^s.— BueineSB paper, 
commercial paper, such as notes, bills of exchange, em. — 
Calendered paper, paper made smooth by the pressure 
of calendering rollers.— OarboUo-aedd or caroolized 
paper. SoocarAoZie.— Carbon paper, ^eeearhon-papfir. 
—Chinese paper, (a) Same as rice-pajter. (b) A very 
thin, soft paper, of a faint yellowish or uruwnish tint, pre- 
pared from tne bark of the bamboo. It is much usetl for 
mie impressions from wnod-engravings, and occasionally 
for proofs from steel-plate engravings, etc. — Cobb paper, 
in oookbirtdiwj^ a mottled paper iti which brown is the 
leading tint : largely used by English binders for the lin- 
ings or end papers of books In half-calf bindings.— Cold-* 
pressed paper, paper that has been pressed only on the 
felts, leavmg it of a rough surface. — Commercial paper. 
See comin4!rcial.— Commodity Of brown paperT. See 
eomiriodity.— Cotton paper, paper prepared from cotton- 
tlber. 

Cotton paper (charf a bfunbyclna), a form of paper said to 
have been known to the ('hiiiese at a remote period, and 
to have passed into use among the Arabs early in the 8tli 
century. It was imported into Constantinople, and was 
used for Greek MSS. in the I3tli century. In Italy aud 
the West it never made much way. 

JKneye. JBnt., XVIII. 144, 

, Cream-laid paper, a smooth 

ivory or cream-like color, much used for note- 
.»er and euvelons.— Cross-rule paper, paper ruled ott 
in squares to facilitate the drawing on it ox designs fur 
weaving, worsted- work, etc., or to aid In making any draw- 
ing in tho proper proportions, or in drawing a plan, etc., 
to scale.— Crystalline paper, paper thinly coated by 
means of a brush with a concentrated solution of salt with 
dextrine, or with certain more complicated preparations. 

Cylinder paper, paper in which the libers are drawn 
in one airectiuii and are not fully interlaced.— Distinc- 
tive paper, a kind of protective paper ; a sllk-ihreadod 
hbor paper of high qnality, such as that used by the United 
States government for the printing of notes, certificates, 
l>onda, and other obligations, etc.— Enameled paper, a 
surfaced paper that has been highly polished.— Ferro- 
prusslate paper, paper that has been rendered sensitive 
to the action of light by floating it on or coating it with a 
solution in water of red prussiate of potash and peroxid of 
Iron. When ex|>osed to light under a photographic nega- 
tive, a drawing, etc., those parts of the sheet to which the 
light has access through the transpai'ent part of the nega- 
tive or drawing arc more or less affected according to the 
length of the exposure and the variation in transparency of 
the originals. When the printing has proceeded as far as 
is desired, the sheet is washed in clear water, and those 
parts which have been protected from the light become 
white, while the parts wnich tho light has affected assume 
a more or less deep tint of blue, which is permanent when 
the sheet is dried. Also called Hue-paper . — Fiber-faced 
PapttT, a kind of paper used for bank-notes, checks, etc., 
in which shreds and scraps of silk or other fiber are mixed 
with the pulp of the paper to afford a ^tection against 
forgeiy. Compare dietinctive paper.— Filter paper or 
fllteruig-paper. See filter-paper and filtering.— TM 
paper, paper unfolded and ready for use in printing.— 
BobsU paper. See fottsU and aebeetoe.— Fourdrlnler 
paper, paper made in the Fourdrinier xnachine, in 
which at one end the fluid pulp flows in on felts, and at 
the other end the paper is delivered dry in the form of an 
endless roll.— Qame^Z paper. Same as parchmeni paper. 

Oimpowder paper. I^o gunpowder. — Hand-made 
paper. See def. 1.— Hard plate-paper, sized paper hav- 
ing hard surface which does not reaoily take ink or color. 
-Height to paper, in type-founding, the extreme length 
of a type from its face to its foot. In Great Britain and the 
United States the standard height is eleven twelfths of an 
Inch. French and German types are higher.— Hot-prezzed 
Pimer,p^er polished by pressure between heated plates. 
7-unpiermot paper, sheets of inferior quality, usumly the 
two outside quires of a ream, which are wrinkled, tom, or 
specked.- India paper. See India.— Ingrez Paper. 
IF. papier Ingree; named from the noted painter J. A. D. 
Ingree (died 1867). 1 A laid paper, showing water-mark, 
oj^zomewhat rough surface, and tinted gray, drab, or the 
like, especially prepared for drawing with crayons.- In 
Btperl F, in old Eng. law, not yet enrolled on i^chment 
or recorded in a final judgment— Irldezoent paper, pa- 
per washed with a solution of nutgalls, iron, andi Indigo 


Cram-paper. soo(?ra»n. 
paper of ivory 


snlpbatez, zzl ammoniao, and gum arable In water, and 
ezpoaed to the fumes of ammonia.— Japaneae paper, 


white is the best and thickest. It is used for expensive 
printing, proofs of plate-engravings, etc.— Laid paper. 
See Zoia.— Legal-tender paper, paper money declared 
by law to be a legal tender.— linen paper, paper made 
from linen or flax-fiber : " linen paper was first made in the 
14th century” (Eneyc. Brit., XVIH. 218).— UtbOgnipblC 
paper. See/ifW''AM^*— litmua-paper. Seernmus.— 
XfOrt-drled paper, paper in which the sizing is dried by 
atmospheric evaporation.- Low to paper, in printing. See 
Zou’Z.—Lumlnoua paper, paper otwhich the pulp is com- 
. pounded with gelatiii aud a phosphorescent powder. — Ma- 
cblne-alzed paper, paper made by dipping the web in a 
bath of dissolved rosin and alum.— MarTlIa. pape^ paper 
made from maiiila-fiber. It is usually of duU-ouff color, 
aud is of marked toughness.— Marbled paper, paper 
stained with colors in conventional imitation orvaiiegated 
marbles. It is used chiefly for the linings and covers of 
books. See tnarUtn^.- Metallic paper, ^eo metallic.— 
r» paper which has only trivial imperfections.— 
* , a kind of paper prepared In (7hlna from 
the mper-mul berry.— Negotiable pa- 
per. See negotioMe.— flepiLL paper, a strong unsized pa- 
per, made in Nepal from the pulverized bark of the Daphne 
caniiaZana.— Newa paper, a low grade of white printing- 
paper.— N paper, paper of the second sorting, and inferior 
to M paper. — OilM paper. Seo oil.— On. paper, in writ- 
ing ; set down **in black and white.”— Paper->Danilalllng 
machine, a machine for putting a polish on paper, by 
moans of a bumlshing-stone, by lieavy glazed rolls, or 
by any other method.— Paper-cUpplng manhln a^ a 
machine for trimming the edges of books or of paper in 
piles, usually a guillotine-knife driven by a considerable 
power, and connected with a gage.— Paper-COlOXlng 
machine, a set of color-rollers, automatically supplied 
with pigment, which give a coat of color to sheets of paper 
fed between them by means of feed rollers.— Paper-glaz- 
tng roller, a roller glazing- or buriiishing-machine for pro- 
ducing a glossy surface on paper. - Fa]mr-moldixig ma- 
chine, a machine for molding paper- pulp to any retiuired 


form.— Paper proceaa of Btereot]rplng, a process of 
1 for newspaper-printing. A mold of tho 


making plates i 


26 X 88 
17 X 24 


28 XS4 
16 *X ifi 


16 < 21 
17‘ ’x 28 


26 X 40 
24 X 88 


ing. — Parchment paper, an imitation of parchment, pre- 
pared from ordinaiy unsized paper by immersing It for a 
few seconds in a Sidntionof two parts of sulphuric acid or 
oil of vitriol Iti one part of water, at a temperature of 60“ F. , 
then washing It in cold wat«T, and removing any remain- 
ing traces of the acid by dipping it in a weak solution t>t 
ammonia. It resembles parchment in appearance, and is 
tough, translnceutjglo.ssy, and almost impermeable to wa- 
ter. Also called ^pyrme and Gaine’s ?>a;>cr.— Photo- 
graphic paper, any paper used for tho j>urpose8 of pho- 
utgraphy; especially, the pai>er, whether Hlbnminfzed, 
salted, variously sensitized, coated with emulsion, etc., 
used lor making positive prints from negatives. — Pitched, 
paper. Same as tarred jtajrr. Pizzighelll paper, a 
sensitized platinum paper prepared commercially for pho- 
tographic use. It gives u mat surface and cloar gray 

■ pa- 

)aper 
fnized 

paper.— plate-paper, the highest grade of book-paper. 
— PolygraphlC paper, a paper specially prepared to re- 
ceive writing or printing in an aniline ink, and to trans- 
fer this readily, under pressure, to another similar sheet 
dampened. Tho second sheet is then used us a matrix 
from which a number of impressions of the original writ- 
ing can be struck off in a press Peat paper, a style of 
paper which came into use toward the end of the seven- 
teenth century, especially for letter-writing. 

Poet paper seems to have derived its name from the post- 
horn wnich at one time was its dislingiiishing mark. 

Ure, Diet., III. 494. 

Prlntlllg-papdr, a quality of paper made for printing, 
usually of softer stock and surface than writing-paper, 
and not so hard-sized. The lowest grade is news, the 
highest ispZato.— Rag paper, paper made from the pulp 
of rags. 

The first mention of rag paper occurs In the tract of 
Peter, abbot of Cluny (1122 M a. p. ), ad versus J udoDos, cap. 
6, where, among the various kinds of books, ho refers to 
such as are written on material made ''oxrasurfB veterum 
pannorum.” At this early period woollen cloth is proba- 
bly intended. Encyc. Brit., XVin. 218. 

Roofing-paper, a coarse, stout paper variously prepared, 
used to cover roofs. It is usually securely and smoothly 
nailed down, and then thickly coated with tar or paint. — 
Ruled papar, writing-paper ruled mechanically with 
lines, for convenience in writing, keeping accounts, etc. 
— fla^ety-paper, a papei which has been so prepared 
chemically, or so coated with a chemical pigment, that writ - 
ing on it in ink cannot be effaced nr cannot be erased 
without leaving indelible marks on the paper. Buch pa- 
per is often used for bank-checks, etc., to guard against 
nuud.— Bouaitized paper, paper that has been ctiemi- 
cally treated so that the color of its surface may be altered 
by the action of light, used in the various processes of 
photographic printing The name is most commonly 
given to paper that luis been floated on a bath of nitrate 
of silver, or coated with an emulsion of silver nitrate or 
chlorid; but it is eriually applicable to ferroprusslatc 
or blue papers, to bromide papers, to the sensitized pig- 
ment-papers used in the carbon nrooess, to platinum pa- 


paper 

given are sometimes applied to liaes which are larger or 
■mailer. 

English. United States.' 

Antiquarian writing 31 X 68 

Atlas drawing 26 X 84 

Atlas small drawing 26 x 81 

Atlas writing 

Check folio writing 

Columbier drawing 24 X 844 

C^olumbier writing 24 X 84* 

Copy, or bastard writing 16 X 20 

Crown drawing 16 x 20 

Crown writing 

Demy drawing 17 X 22 

Demy printing 17J x 22 

Demy short drawing . . . .14 x 20^ 

Demy writing 16x20 

Double atlas drawing 81J x 66 

Double cap writing 

Double crown printing .20 x 80 

Double demy painting. 22^ - 85 .20 x 88J 

Double elephant writing 26| x 40 

Double medium printing 

Double pot printing 17 > 26 J 

Double royal printing 

Drmble superroyal printing 

Elephant writing 28 » 28 

Emperor writing 48 > 72 

Extra large post writing 16) / 21 

Extra size folio writing 

Flat cap writing 
Folio post writing 

Foolscap drawing 18^ 

Foolscap writing IBJ 

Grand eagle 26* 

Imperial drawing 22 

Imperial printing 22 

Imperial writing 22 

Medium-and-half printing 

Medium printing 19 X 24 

Medium writing 174 >; 22 

Fot writing 12* y 16 

Royal drawing 191,'^ 24 

Royal long drawing 18 X 27J 

Royal printing . , 20 > 26 

Roytil writing 19 X 24 

Bm.nll cap writing ... 

Small double medium printing 

Small post writing 13* X 16* 

SupeiToyal drawing lol \ 27) 

Superroyal printing 


26 N 40 
29 y 43 
224 X 271 


19 V 2J1 
14 X17 
17 X 22 


124 10 


22 > 32 

23 v:81 

24 - 80 
19 > 24 
18 X 28 


20 

19 

18 


26 
24 
, 16 
86 


SupeiToyal writing 19* ' 274 

I thin post writing ir»I .19) 


Thick and tl 


22 

20 


28 
. 28 


surface of glutinous matter to give It greater strength 
and proper writing-surface.— Slzaa of paper, certain 
standard dimensions of paper, the sheets nelng commer- 
cially cut to those sizes. Printing-, writing-, and draw- 
iug-papers of tho same names are of different sizes In 
Great Britain and the United States. Tlie sizes most 
used have names and measurements, in inches, as speci- 
fied in the following table, but names the same as here 


Soft plate-paper, paper which is thick, unsized, and 
easily receptive of impression. — Special paper, a list 
kept In court for putting down demurrers, etc., to bo 
argued.— State paper, a paper relating to the political 
interests or government of a state.- Surfaced Paper, 
paper having an added film of whititig, which fills mi- 
nute pits, and adapts it for the printing of woodcuts.-- 
Surface paper, paper covered w ith a thiji coat of clay 
or other sul)8tance with intent to give a sinooihor sur- 
face. - Tarred paper, a coarse, thick paper soaked with 
a tar nroduct, used for coveritig roofs, lining walls, etc., 
with the oi)ject of securing warmth and dryness.— Teat* 
paper, litmus- or turmeric-paper, used as a test for alka- 
finity or acidity.— Tissue-paper, a very thin paper of lino 
and soft texture, used for wrapping valiiablt) or delicate 
articles, for )K>lishing fine surfaces, for protecting engrav- 
ings in books, etc.; silk paper; silver paper.— Touch and 
trade papers, in tho U nited States, a permit issued by the 
collector of a port, under section 4864 of tlie United States 
Revised Statutes, to a vessel licensed for caiTying on fish- 
ing, authorizing it to "touch and trade” at any foreign 
port during tho voyage. - Traclng-paper, paper so pre- 
pared as to be transparent, and of sucli ti^xture that it 
will receive marks either in pencil or with pen and ink, 
used for copying a design, ete., by laying it over the origi- 
nal and following the lines carefully with a pencil or pen. 
- Transfer-paper, paper coated thickly with an adhe- 
sive pigment, as lampbWk, vermiliitn, indigo, etc., used 
for transfen-ing a design inoehanically un object on 
which it is to )>e copied. A sheet of transfer-paper is laid 
upon tho object ; on this is laid tho design executed on 
paper or other thin and yielding material, and the lines 
of the design are then passed over with a hard point, which 
causes the pigment of the transfei -papei f.» adhere, along 
the lines passed over, to tlio obieet under treatment. — 
^b-aized paper, paper made Yiy dipping each sheet in 
a tub that contains prepared animal sizing. - Turmeric- 
paper, paper dipped into a hot infusion of tnnneric, strong 
enough to give the pajiiT a pronoiinceil yellow color, and 
dried : used as n test of alkalinity or acidity,— Vellum pa- 
per, a heavy, uniform paper, showing no grain, and having 
a very smooth and fine surface. It is used for some of the 
finest printing. -- Waxed paper, papi*r on which beeswax 
has been rutibed and melted liy means of a hot Iron : use- 
ful from Its iniperineabillty to water. — Whatman paper, 
an excellent brand of F.iigllsh papers, made in different 
qualities, with fine or coarse grain. It Is used by drafts- 
men and aijuarelllsts, printers of engravings, photogra- 
phers, etc.— Wove papex\ paper laid on flannels or felts 
and showing no marks of wires.— Wrapping-paper, a 
more or less coarse paper used for wrapping, varying in 
color usually from pale-buff to brown, made from un- 
bleached nianila or old rope. (Sec also blotting-pa^r, 
binuf-jMper, rmnb-paper, eopying-^per, end-paper, tining- 
jtaper, manifold-paper, rice-paper.) 

II, a. 1. Made of paper; consiHting of paper, 
in any sense: as, a paper hox; paper currency. 

I have been told that In China the flying of paper kites 
is a very ancient pastime, and practised much more goriei - 
ally by the children there than it is In England. 

Strutt, Sports and J’astimes, p. 497. 

There is but a thin paper wall between great discoveries 
and a perfect ignorance of thorn. Burnet. 

2. Appearing merely in certain written or 
printed fftatements, and not existing in reality 
or in tangible form : as, a paper army. 



1 now turn to the other clan of oritioa thoae who apeak 
without thinking. Their irrepreaaible contention ia only 
too familiar to ray earn ; “It ia a paper frontier — a frontier 
merely marked by pillara aiuck in the aand,” 

NineUeMh Century ^ XXII. 480. 

The damage done by gpeculation conaiata in lowering the 
price of the whole amount of actual wheat by thia enor* 
moua Inflation of paper wheat. 

ScL Amer., N. 8., LVIII. 58. 

Paper baron, paper lord, aporaon who holds atitle which 
ia not hereditary, or holds a title by courteay, as a life-peer, 
Judge, etc.— Paper blockade, boat, carpet, car>wneel. 
8ec the nouna.'" Paper book, in fair, a book or pumphlet 
containing n copy of the record in a legal proceeding, pre- 


f ' a 


Judge, etc.— Paper blockade, boat, carpet, car>wneel. 

8ec the nouna.'" Paper book, in fair, a book or pumphlet 
containing n copy of the record in a legal proceeding, pre- 
pared for examination by an appellate court : so called 
from being on paper instead of parchment^ or in paper 
covers —Paper cigar, a small cigar covered with imper, 
a cigarette. JHckene, Bleak House.— Paper cloth, cur> 
rency, ^oor-cloth, money, shell, etc. See the nouns. - 
Paper negative, in pholoy., a negative made (jd prepared 
paper. In making such negatives, the dry gelnti nobro- 
mide emulsions are especially used, and the oi)enitious of 
development, etc., arc performed in the same way as for 
a negative on glass. The tlnislied negative ia rendered 
translucent, a usual methrKl being to oil it with castor-oil, 
removing the sunorfliious oil by xiresaing with a hot iron ; 
it can then be printed from in the same manner as a glass 
plate. It is imi)ortant that the paper used shall be hoino- 
gonooiis and free from grain. Hiich negativi'S are conve- 
nient from their lightness and unbreakableness. 

paper (pri'p<'n’), r. t. [< poper^ w.] 1. To liiio 
or covor with paper, or apj»ly paper to in any 
way; also, to eovt^r with luiptu-haiigiiJgs. 

In a small <!hamber was my ofilije done, 

Where blinks through patter' d panes the setting sun. 

Crahbe, Works, 1. 50. 

The drawing-room at Ttidgors H was out of the common 
stylo: ... it was lloor-dothed all over, and the ceiling, 
including a great beam in the middle, ptfpered. 

Dicketm, Martin Ohiizzlcwit, ix. 

2. To fold or incloKo in paj)or. — 3. In hook- 
hindhiff, to paHto tho (‘ud-papers and fly-leavoH 
at tho bogi rilling and t‘iid of (a volumo), lu'foro 
fitting it in its covt^rs. — 4. To troat in any way 
by moans of jiapor; porfonn any oporation on, 
Hucdi as sonio kinds of polisliirig, in whitdi jiaper 
oiilors as a matorial or niodium; sandpaper, or 
suioutli by m(‘ans of sandpaper. — 6. To fill, as 
a t.lieateror other place of amusement, with an 
andionee mostly admitted by paper — that is, 
by free passes ; fill with noii-jiaying speeta- 
tors: as, the house was papered nightly (hiring 
his oiigagemenf . | Slang.] — 6t. To register; 

note oi* set down on paper, 
paper-bark (i)a'p(n*-bark), w. An Australian 
tree, Melaleuca Leueadendron ; also, a tree of 
any species of the allied genus CoUistemon : all 
so called lu'canse their bark peels off in layers, 
paper-birch (pa'p^ir-b^Tcli), n. See birch y 1, and 
cauocdiirch. 

paper-case (pa'p^*r-kas), n. A box for holding 
writing-paper, and Homedimes other materials 
for writing. 

paper-chase (pa' per- (dias), w. The game of 
harc^ ami hounds, so e-alleil from the hits ol' 
paper scattered as “scent” by the “hares” to 
guide the jiursuil of the “hounds.” 
paper-clamp (pa'p(*r-klam])), u. 1. A frame for 
holding one or more newsiiapers, periodicals, 
pieces of sheet music, or the like, together hy 
the backs, with the pages flat so that they may 
be readily turned over and eoiivenienlly laid by 
or hung up wJien not in use; a lie wspapor-li old- 
er or newspa]ier-file. — 2. The apiiarat us which 
firmly hohls paiier in a paper-cutter, 
paper-clip (pa-p^M*-klip), n. Same as Jctler-clip. 
paper-cloth (pii'p^'r-khith), n. A fabric jiar- 
tiiKiiig of tlie nature of paper and of elotli, pro- 
parini by the natives of many Paedfle islands 
from (h(^ inner hark of the paper- mill berry, the 
breadfruit, and other trees, by a process which 
imdudes beating it, after soaking, to a partial 
pulp, without wholly di^stroying the texture, 
paper-coal (pri'p(’*r-kdl), w. A name sometimt^s 
given to a variety of coal, of Tertiary age, which 
sjdits up into thin buives. 
paper-cutter (pa'p('T-kut"6r), w. 1. A machine 
for cutting ]>upor in piles or in sheets, or for 
triininiiig tU(‘ edges of books, pamphlets, etc.; 
a napm-elippiiig nuiehino. See cut in next 
column. — 2. A lint tliin blade of ivory, bone, 
hard wood, tortoisc^-sludl, vulcanized rubber, 
<^r tb(' like, us<mI to cut open the leaves of books 
and other folde<l papm’s, and also for folding 

pap(*r. -Qage paper-cutter, n iiHper-cutting machine 
proviilod with appiinitUM that regulates with exactness 
the spare Itetween clilfereiit cuts. 

paper-day (pa'p(‘r-da), «. in common-law 
courts, om‘ of certain days in each term ap- 
pointed for hearing the causes sp(*cially entered 
in the paper or roll of business for argument, 
paper-enamel (pa'p^'r-e-nam'^el ), «. An enam- 
eling preparation for cards and fine note-pa- 



papeterie 

pap6r-olBoe(pft'p6r-of^i8),n. InEimland: (a) 
An ancient office in the palace of Whitehall, 
London, wherein stat^apers are kept. (&) An 
office in the Court of Queen’s Bench where the 
records belonging to that court are deposited. 
Wharton* 

paper-pnlp (na'p6r-pulp), w. The fine pulp pre- 


J’apcr-cuttcr. 

n, frame; A, iMlance-wlieel iuitl regulator ; c, belt-pullcy for driving 
the shaft ; d, tabic for the paper, with graduated lines ; e, li.ind-whem 
whicht «intrc*ls the lifick p.'ijter^.ige find regiil.iles the distance lietween 
different cuts; /, cutting-knife, descending diagonally , /T. lever mov- 
ing the knife ; h, shaft moving knife lever and automatic clamp. 

pers. It is prepared from paraffin and pure ka- 
olin, and tinted to any shade desired, 
paperer (pa'p^r-er), n. One who applies paper 
to anything; one who covers (as a wall in paper- 
hanging) with paper, wi*apR (as n(H?dlos) in pa- 
per, or ill series (as pins) in a paper. 

The pina are then taken to the paperers, who are each 
seated in front ol the bench. (Ire, Diet., HI. 580. 

paper-faced (pa'per-fast), a. Having a face as 
white as papf^r. 

Thou paper- faerd villain. Shak., 2 Hen. IV.. v. 4. 12. 

paper-feeder (pa'l)er-fe''''d^*r), n. A contrivance, 
varying greatly in form and ]>rinciple, for de- 
livering ]m.pcr from a pile in single slieets to a 
jirinting- press, envidop-cutter, ora similar ma- 
chine. Such feeders may work l>y piiouinatic force, try 
a revolving brush, by friction-flnKers, by a guimned claw, 
etc. 

paper-file (pa/p6r-fil), n, A device to hold let- 
tm-H or oth(*r papers kejd. in ordfT for reference, 
paper-folder (im'p6r-f6l"d^r ), w. l . Same asprt- 
j)cr-cutter,2, [Eng.] — 2. Sami' as. 
chinc. 

paper-gage (I>a'p6r-gaj), w. A gage or rule for 
measuring thi' type-face of matter to bo printed 
and the width of the required margin, 
paper-glosser (pa'p^^r-gios'^'^r), m. l. a hot- 
jirt'ss for glossing paper or cards. — 2. A work- 
man who gives a smooth surface to paper, 
paper-banger (pa 'p*r-hang'®'^r) , w . One whose 
employ men t is the hanging of wall-papers, 
paper-nangin^ (pa'per-hang"ing), >/. 1. The 
opi'ration of fixing wall-papers or paper-hang- 
ings to walls. — 2. pi. Paper, either plain or 
viiriousl.v ornamented, used for covering and 
aflorniiig the walls of rooms, etc. : so called be- 
caiisi' they form a substitutf*. for the earlier 
hangirigs of cloth or tapestry. Paper-haiuriiiKs 
wore not introduced into Europe until tlie suvruteenth 
century ; (heir use In China and Japan for scroens and par- 
tial wull-eoveritigs is of great antiquity. 

Dolls, Idue-lMioka, paper-hanpin^jf* lure] lineally deseend- 
ed from the rude sculpture-paintings in wliich the Egyp- 
tians reiiresented the triiiinphs and worshh) of their god- 
kings. n. spencer, Universal rrogress, p. 22. 

paper-holder (pa'p(>r-h6Fder), w. l. A box or 
recejitacle for holding paper, as writing-pa jier, 
etc. — 2. A paper-clamp or -clip, 
paper-hornet (pft'p^r-hdr^net), u. Any hornet 
or other wasp which builds a papery liest. 

The position of the paper-hometiC nests . . . [is] vari- 
ously asserted to be indicative of a “hard” or “open’* 
winter, as they chance to be placed In the u^er or lower 
branches of a tree. 'SW* » XXVIII. (142. 

paper-knife (pa'p^r-nif), u. Hamc as paper- 
cut ter, 2. 

paper-machine (pa'p^r-mtpshen'O? n, A ma- 
chim* for making paper, 
paper-maker (pa'p6r-ma"k^r), w. One who 
manufactures iiaper or who. works at paper- 
mak in g.— Paper-makers’ felt. See fein. 
paper-making (p&'p^r-ma^king), n. Th(' art or 
jiroccHs of manufacturing naper.— Paper-making 

maohlne. Same as paper-mamine. 

paper-marbler (pa'p^^r-mlir "bl6r), w . A marker 
of marbh'd paper; a workman engaged in pa- 
per-marbling. 

paper-mill (pa'per-mil ), n. A mill in which pa- 
per is manufactured. 

paper-mulberry (pa'p6r-mul^ber-i), w. Sec* 
Brou^souetia. 

paper-muslin (pa'p^r-muz^lin), n. A glazed 
muslin used for dress-linings and the like, 
paper-nautilns (pa'pfer-nfi-^ti-lus), n. The pa- 
per-sailor or argonaut. See argonau f , Argonau- 
tidsBy and nautilus. 


materials used for this purpose. See paper, 1. 
paper-punch (pa^p^r-puuch), n. An implement 
for piercing or making holes in paper for pur- 
poses of cancellation, for passing a cord through 
it to facilitate filing on a rod or hook, or tor 
any other purpose. 

paper-reed (pa'p6r-red), n. The papyrus. 

This kind© of reede, which I have eugllshod Paper reede, 
... is the same . . . Uiat paper was made of In Egypt. 

Oerarde, Herball (ed. 1597), p. 87. 

The paper reeds by the brooks . . . shall wither. 

Isa. xix. 7. 

paper-ruler (pa'p6r-ro'06r), w. One who or an 
instrument or machine which traces straight 
lines on paper for any purpose, 
paper-rush (pa'p^^r-rush), n. The papyi’us. 
paper-sailor (pa'p6r-sa'''lqr), n. The paper- 
nautilus or argonaut. 

paper-shell (pa’p(’*r-sliel), n. A soft-shelled 

crab. A few hours after shedding, when the shell has 
hardened so that on denting with the Anger it springs 
hack with a slight noise, the paper-shell becuines acrackler. 

paper-size (pa'p6r-8iz), n, A size for pajiiu*. 
See size*^. 

paper-spar (pa'per-spllr), «. A form of crys- 
tallize(r(*4il(*ite occniTiiig in very thin plates, 
paper-splitting (pa'piT-Hp]it'''iijg), w. Tlie oper- 
ation of separating the two faces of a stieet of 
paper, so as to foiin two sliiuds from one. it if 
done by Armly eementing a piece of mnslin to each face, 
and when it is dr>' jiulling the pieces Hjmi-t. A layer of 
the paper adheres to each jdecc of cloth, from which it is 
disengaged by dampening. 

paper-stainer (pa'jK'r-std^^niT), n. a maker of 
paper-hangings. 

paper-stock (iiii'p^u’-stok), . Material, such a s 
rags, etc., from vhich paper is made, 
paper-tester (pa pijr-tes^'tYu*), n. A me clime 
for testing the tensile stre’ glb of pa /ci. it 
consists essentially of two holders sliding in a fnu c, tlie 
paper being clamped between tlieni and 8tr<*tclio(l t>v 
drawing forward one of the holders h> nicaiis of a crew. 
I'ho stmin transmitted by the paper strip to t’ e h . und 
holder lifts a weighted lever, the inovetnent of v *h is 
shown by a pointer on a scale which indicates the bi cak- 
ing strain. 

paper-tree (pa'pc'r-trCO, n. l. The paper-mul- 
berry. — 2. The Nepal paper-shrub, Daphut 
cannabiuay of the Himalayan rc^gicjn. — 3. An- 
other shrnh, Edgeworthia (rardueriy of India, 
China, etc., whose bark prcjiarcd like hemp 
forms a snpt^rior pap('r-mat(‘rial. — 4. A tree, 
Strehlus (Trophis) anpeVy calked paper-tree ol 
Siam, though common in the East Indies. 
paper-Wasmnp (pa/per-wosh^^ing), n. Ill phit- 
tog.. wat er which has been used to wash prints, 
espcM'ially the first changes of water in whicli 
silver prints havt* been washed before toning. 
Such water takes from the paper a certain amount of sil- 
ver, which it is prolltablo to recover If the water is in con- 
siderable quantity. 

paper-weight (pa'p6r-wat), n. A small lieavy 
object used to lay on loose pajicrs to keep them 
from being s(*attered; esjx «ially, one made for 
the purpose and somewhat decorative, as a slab 
of marble, a plate of glass, or the like, with oi 
without a bronze or other figure to serve as a 
handle, or a mass of glass decorated with vari- 
ous objects inclosed in it. and the like. 

A paper-weight form’d of a bronze lizard writliiiig. 

F, Locker, Beggars. 

papery (pa'p^^r-i), a. [< paper 4- -yl.] Lik( 
paper; having the thinness and consistency ol 
paper; having the appearance or texture ol 
paper. 

His kitling eyes begin to runiie 
i)uite through the table, where ho spies 
1'he homes of paperie butterflies. 

Herrick, Oberon’s Feast. 

papescent (pa-;pes'eiit), a. [Irreg. < pap'^ + 
•eseent,] Containing pap ; having the qualities 
of pap. 

Some of the cooling, lactescent, papescent plants, a» 
01011017 , lettuce, dandelion, . . . are found elfectual in 
hot countries. Arbuthuot, Aliments, vii. § 80. 

papesBt (pa'pes), n. [< OF. (and P.) papesse. < 
papcy pope, + fern, suffix -esse : see pope^ and 
A female pope. 

Was the liistory of that their monstrons papess [Pop( 
Joan] of our making? 

Bp. Hall, Honour of Married Clergy, ii. 9. 
papeterie (pap-e-tre'), n. [F., < papetiery oni 
who makes or sells paper, \ papier y paper: sec 
paper. ^ A case or box, usually somewhat or- 
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nmnental, containing paper and other mate- 
rials for writing. 

pap65^, n. [Also pappey; appar. <pape^.'] 1. 
Arouse where papes or priests resided. 

Then come yon to the papey, a proper house, wherein 
some time was kept a fraternitie, or brotherhood of S. 
Charitie, and S. John Evangelist, called the papey Lfjor 
poore impotent Priests (for in some language Priests are 
called l*apes). Stowe, London (ed. 1633X p. IMi. 

2. A fraternity of priests in Aldgate ward, Lon- 
don, suppressed by Edward VI. Halliwelh 
PapUa (pa'fi-a), n, [NL., fern, of L. Faphius, 
Paphian : see "Paphian,'] The typical genus of 
Paphiidm, 

Paphian (pa'fl-an), a. and w. [< L. PaphitiSj < 
(>r, Papliian, < Or. Ila0oi‘, L. Paplios^ Pa- 

phmf a town in C^^rus celebrated for its temple 
of Aphrodite,] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
Paphos, a city of (^prus sacred to Aphrodite 
(Venus), and containing one of her most cele- 
brated temples. 

Por even the Paphmn Venus scenis 
A goddess o’er the realms of love, 

When silver- shrined in shadowy grove. 

J). w. Jioegetti, .lenny. 

Hence — 2. Pertaining to Aphrodite or her rites. 
— 3. [/. Ill conch, y of or pertaining to the 
P(mhn<lfe. 

II. w. 1, An inhabitant of Paphos; a Cypriot 
or (Jypnan. — 2. A prostitute. Jtrevur , — 3. 

[/. (;.] In conch,, any member of the Paphiicirv, 
PaphiidSB (pa-fi'i-de), n, pi, [NL., < Paplua 
4* -/d/e.] A family of sipboriate bivalves, typi- 
fied by the genus Paphta. They have the siphons 
distinct and divergent, the shell sublrigoiial, with ilie 
ligament lodged in an internal cardinal pit, the cardinal 
teeth simple, eoinjiressed, and the lateral teeth rudlnieii- 
tary. 'I'he principal iicrn are Ptiphia and Eroillia 
Most of these shells are found in tropical seas. 

Papian code, ^ce code, 
papier (pap-ia'), w. [P. : seep/zp^r.] Paper. — 
Papier buUe. a paper of a yellowish or rose color used by 
draftsmen ana >»y architects for .oir king drawings. 
Sop., .. < ii' .'jictly ’ it>* pavier - Papier 
glacd. Sunn as ice ‘*xtper. ^apler Joseph, line silk pa- 
per, »ir tiBhue-paj>or.-- Papier m&che ’Ce jmpier-milehr. 
—Papier peiure, a veryTnin hut smooth, llrin, and clastic 
semitransparent paper, Ub 1 for covering (;andy boxes, 
Jelly-pots, 'tc., nJ foi- wriUng-pai»ei whe it is desirable 
U» h It light ftii correbpoiident,... Papier veTg6, a 
paper ,.hich, wlv”i vi^ ,.^od by transmitted light, appears 
closely marke't wuh ' ardlel line., of greater transparency 
than the intervening spaces. 

papier-mficll6 (pap-ia/mA-nhil'), w. [E. papier 
mnch6y macerattul jiaiMu* : papier, <, L. papyrus, 
paper (nee paper); mdeke, pp. of mdeher, chew, 
macerate, < L. masticarc,c\\{^vf\ hco 
A material compOHcd principally of paptT (to 
which other Hubstances may be added to impart 
special qualities), usually prepared by pulping 
amass of paper to a iloughy consisience, which 
can bo iiiohled into any desired form. ornamentB 
for panels and ceilings, picture-frames, uiid the like, ana- 
tomical models, jars, boxes, and even boats and car-wheels, 
are made fr« »m it A flner sort is made by pasting together 
wholesheotsof puperof aparticiihu kind ; in this way trays 
and dishes are made, a mold regulating the exact curve of 
the rim, etc., a thin tnw often cousisting of forty or tlfty 
thicknessoB of paper. —Ceramic papler-mAch4,a papier- 
milchd prepared by a 8i»ecial fonnnra requiring the lnc(jr- 
poratiuii witn the jmper-pulp of resin, glue, potasli, di'y- 
ing-oii, and other ingredients. When kneaded, it. acquires 
the consistene (»f idastic wax or clay, and may he c<iU)red 
08 desired, and molded into any shape. When dried it has 
many of the properties of wood ~ is hard, strong, and ad- 
mits of being cut, carved, or polished, 
papilette (ptip-i-lot'), n. [OF.,* also papHcte, 
pampileltcy papillotc, papiUotle, a spangle, lit. a 
butterfly: see Same as pz/z/it/fc. 

Papilio (pa-pil'i-6), n, [NL. (Liniiieus), < L. 
papU'io{n-'j, a buttcjrfly ; whence ult. E. pavilion, 
q. V.] If. [/. c.] A general name of, allle.pi- 
dopters before the introduction of the binomial 
nomenclature in zodlogy. — 2. A iiotalde g(*iius 
Of butterflies: a name vurionsly used, (a) iiy 
LinnieuB (1758), for all butterflies then known ; e<|Uivulcnt 
U> Jthojmocera. (&) Hy Fahrictus (171)3), for huttcrllies of 



l*ull-nrnwn Karv.i, h.ilf n.-iturnl sire, of Philc- 
iiDr Swallowtail {Paptho phtUnor). 



J'apihon.K «-•)»', Flower 
of rhastolu’i Tulf^aris, 
Willi one of the wiujjs rc 
iiioveil s, stamlanl , u<, 
winy ; k\ keel 



Philenor Swallowt.'iil {Paptlto phtUnor^, half natural size. 


the families NymphaJid» and PapUuniidee. (c) By Schrank 
(1801),for the Nymphalidsp alone, (d) By Latreille (1805), for 
the PapilionidsB alone. Westwood (1840) gives the Euro- 
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peui Bwallowt|ll, P. maehaon, u the type species of the 
genus ; Boudder (1872) decides that P. antiopa is the type. 
By most entomologists the name is now restrioted to 
swallow-tailed butterflies having ample wings, triangu- 
lar fore wings, 
hind wings con- 
cave next to the 
body and usualty 
extended behind 
into a toil l»efore 
the anal angle, and 
outer margin of 
hind wings den- 
tate, with til e teeth 
quite prominent 
near the tail. The 
genus thus deflnod 
is of world-wide distrlbutlun, with about .3r)0 species. The 
common yellow and black butterfly of Nortli America, P. 
tumus, is agood example. Another is the common swal- 
low-tailed butterfly of Europe, P macJiaoti, with long an- 
tennro, very short palpi, and tlie hind wings tailed. Tills 
species expands about three and one half im hes, is yellow 
and black, with a red siMit at the anal angle. Home of the 
papilios are giants, as i*. antiinachm of Africa, expanding 
about (dghi inches. See Equiten, *2, and also cut under Pa- 
pdwaidiB. 

3. [/. <*. J Home or any butterfly ; esiiocially, a 
member of tln^ gonu.s Papiho. 

Papilionaces (pri-pii^'i-o-mi/se-o), n, pi. [Nl^. 
( Liaimmm, 1792), fcm. pi. of .sim* 

)tapilionaccons.^ A 8ubor(h*r of legiiminoiis 
plantH, ebaraclerizcfl by united sepals, and pa- 
pilioiiactMins petals imbricated witb the highest 
(or standard) ext<‘rior. It ineludes 11 tribes, 
26 subtribes, and 319 genera, 
papilionaceous (pa-pil ' i-o-na'shius), a. [= F. 
papilionacr = Sp. papiltonaceo = Vy:,, papiliona- 
ceo =z It, jta fit fionacco, pnpi- 
illionarro, < NTi, pajtiliona- 
cres, < ij. papi/io(n>’), but* 
tmdlx : see Papilio. \ 1. Kr*- 

seinlding the hut1i‘rfly. — 2. 
In hip!., having the enrol la 
shape.fl like a butterfly, such 
as that of the ptqi. a psipilio- 
naccoiiR flower euiisists of a large 
upper petal, called the standard or 
vexllliiiii, two lateral pet4ilH I'lilled 
ala* oi wings, and two fnteniualiate 
petals tornimg u earina or keel. 
Sec also cut iifMlfjr corolla. 

Papilionidae (pa-jiil-i-on'i-de), n. pi. [NL. 
(Ijcaeh, 3H19), ( Papilio{n~) 4 -n/.r. ] A fam 
ily of biitterflif's, 
tyiiiflod by the 
genus I*apilio, 
usually eonsifler- 
ed the highest of 
the diurnal hpi- 
doptcra, or Mho- 
palocera, 'rhey 
have hroa<l wings 
erect in repose, the 
bind wings eoncave 
along the ubdoniiiml 
border, slender an- 
t-iuninc with the knob 
straight or scarcely 
curved, slender body, 
and six functional 
legs of which tin* first 
pair is of normal size 
and directed forwanl. 

'rhe larva? are smooth 
or only moderately 
pilose, never spinose. 
tliicker in front, tupeiinc beliind, with two retiactile ten- 
tacles on the segnieiit liebind the head. The clirj'saliils 
arc naked, angular, fastened to a l»utton of silk, and hung 
by a silken l<K»p a little abovi* the middle of the laidy. 
The family is divided into 2 Hiildainilies, Papiliomna' anil 
to wlileli .some add I'arnamiinw. [(ither forms 
of the word are Papilimien (Dalinan, 1818); Papilioaida 
(Leach, 1815); Papihoiudea (Latreille, 1802); and Pnpt~ 
lionidi (Bolsduval, 1820). 1 See also cuts under Pajdlio. 

PapilioninsB u. pi, |NL., < 

Papilio(n-) + -ime.] Out* of two or throt) siib- 
famiiios of Papiliomda', containing tho genus 
Pajdlio and its allies. 

papilionine (jm-pil'i-p-nin), a, lleKembling or 
relating to ihv Pa pdiom me ; ]»ertaining to true 
papilios. 

papilla (pa-p*i'ii)» papUlm (-e). [= I’. 

papillc = Hp. papila = Fg. It. papilla, < L. ^la- 
pilla, a nipplo, teat, also a bud, a jumple, dim. 
of papula, a. pustule : see pajatla. Cf . pap^."] 1 . 
A pap, teat, or ni]>ple of a manimary gland; 
amarnmilla. Hence — 2, Somotliiiig like a pa- 
pilla; a papilliform part or oroceHS. (a) In auat., 
any iiiammlllarj' process, generally of small size, soft tex- 
ture, and sensitive, and subserving a tactile function : as, 
tlw papillae of the tongue; the jtanUltc of the tinger-tips. 
(b) In entoni.., a small fleshy elcvalum or process; Bi)ei'itl 
cjdly,oneof twosoft malodorous organs whieh can betlinisl 
out from behind tlie penultimate abdurnimil segment iti 
certain rove-beetles, (r) In M., a small protul>erancr ; 
a nipple-shaped projection. - Anal papUlSB, in the Aphi- 
didm or plaut-liee, slight fleshy protiiberances at the end ot 
the abdomen, found only in the male, and usetl as chispfrrK. 
— Azigular papUln, small ossicles or papiUate nouuleb 



( luys,ilis of Philunor Puttorfly (Puftlui 
pittlf nor). 

<x. iloisil virw , b, lateral view, illiis- 
tr.tJine cli.ir.u UTi.stK nioilt ofb.iiifjuin *0' 
ifymlii 


borne upon the tori angulares of the mouth of some echi> 
noderms, as among the brittle-stars. Bee poto, 2.>-Glr- 
ouinvallate or ealyolform paplllSB. See cireimeaUatr. . 
— Conloal or filiform papillsB, minute conical tapering, 
or cylindrical papill®, oensely set over the greater part oi 
the dorsum of the tongue, and terminating usually in a 
tuft of simple papilla), whose horny ox>ithelial covering 
forms hair-liko pi’ocesses. These processes give the tongue 
its fun-ed or velvety appearance. Also called 
viimmie. Set? cut under Engorged paplUa. See 

entforqe — Foliate papillsb, small folds of mucous mem- 
brane on the sides of the tongue, immediately in front of 
the anterio) pillar of the palate. -- Fungiform papUlfiB, 
pax)illa‘ intennediati* in size and number between the cir- 
cuiTivullate and the conieal ])apilluc, scattereil over the dor- 
sum of the tongue, but more numerous along the aides and 
at tho tip. They are deep-red in color and of rounded form, 
and are narrowed at Ibcir uttaebim nt like a mnshnwm, 
whence the name?. Si?c cut nndi?r toiafue.- Gustatory 
paplllte, the papillic of tasti* tlie circunivallate, the fun- 
gflorm, and the conical piqullic. See cut under toingne.'— 
Hair papilla, a conical or fungifoim jiapilla projecting 
from The bottom of the hair- follicle into the base ot the 
hair-bulb. See second cut under ////fri — Lacrymalpa- 
pillee, a slight elevation on the edge of eaeli eyelid, near 
the inner end, punctured at its api \ by tlie aperture of 
the lacrymal canal.— MUBhrOOm paplllffi, tiie fungiform 
papilla) of the tonguo.— Optic papilla. See ofdte, and 
cut under et/cl.-- Papilla acustlca, the ridge formed by 
the 1)1 gan of ( 'orti ; the papilla spiralis.- PaplUSB COUiCSe. 
Same us ro/oVa2papi//^p.— PapiUSB cutis. Same aft paj?tl- * 
Lt oJ the »Hn . — PaplllflS filifOrmOB. Same as conical jxt- 
— PapillSB fOliatSB. Same aafolutfe paidllje - Fa- 

E lllse ftmefiformes. same aajvnfdform papilUv. — Papil- 
e maximes. Same as Hrcmnvallatr 2Mipill/o.~~PBi1iwjB6 
mediSB. Same nHfuntn/ormpajnll/e . — Papill89 mixunUB. 
Saim* as conical 2)ajmlie — PapillSB Of tn© kidney, the 
apices of the Malpigliitin xjyramids ; also called numiinittfr. 
See cut under kidney, PapiUs© of the skln, miiuiierless 
Binall conical elevations, sometimes cleft into two or more 
parts (eonipomul papilla)), vascular, nervous, and highly 
sensitive, wliicli rise upon the free surface or papillary 
layei of the e.oriiiin or true skin, beneath the epiifermis, 
and form collectively the mechanical devic(? for the sense 
of hulcli. They arc few and small in many imrts of the 
body endowed with c<»inparat.ively little sensibility, hut in 
Bonn? places, esjieelally the palmar and plantar surfaces of 
the hands and feet, and iiooiit the nijiple of the breast, 
they are very liuge and nnmerous, and set in special curved 
lines, tlins tbrouing up tho cuticle into the many little 
ridges observable at the tips of the flugers, for example. 
See cut undiT atkin.— PapiUSB renales. Same as papdltr 
of the Icidnctf — PapillfiB tactUB, tho tactile papilla) ; tlie 
])nT)ilhe of tin* skin PapillGB vallatSB. Saiiienscim/f/y- 
rnUatc jnipitln\~ Papilla mammSB, tin* mammilla or nip- 
ple. - Papilla BplrallB, the oigan of <’oi ti ; so culled fiom 
the appearance it pri*K<*nts to supcrtlcial fiisjiecfion as it 
xxinds spirally tlirongboul the cochlea iijion the basilar 
ineiiibra in?. —Tactile papillEB, the iiapllbc of tho skin, 
especially those eontaining tactile eorpusi*Ies , in lVrwie«, 
tactile iirotuberances, or organs of touch, less developed 
than tactile sette. 

papillar (pini'Mjlr), a, [= F. papillairc = 8j 
papilar = Pj;. papdlar = It. papillarc; < 
papillaris, < ]j. papilla, iiippli** sot* papilla,'] 
Liko n, |ni}>illa; in hot,, saiuo us papillaU 
papillary (pap'i-la-ri), a, [< NL. papillaris: see 
paiiillar.] 1. Liko n.]»iipillu ; piipiJiifonn ; of or 
portiiinin^ tz> ])Hpnia‘. — 2. Tn entoni., nmnded 
at tho tip, and often soinovvliHt eonstriotod near 
tliobiiso: apjiliod to thick proooss(*s. — 3. Pro- 
vided with ])!i])illK*; papinato; consisting of 
papilla*; jmpilloso: as, tin* pa)dllar}/ layer of 
the skin; tin* juipillarif surface of tin* tonj^nc 
Papillary glands, in hot, a Bi)eei(?s <if glands resembling 
the pupillrc of the bmgue. They occur in many of the 
Lahiatflp Papillary muscles. .See Cidumme carnc/r, 
tinder colinnna. 




papillate (nap'i-lal), a. [< Nli. ^pafallafus, 
cov<*rod with papilla* (Jj. papillafn.^, sliapcd liko 
Ji lni<l), < 1 j. pafalla, nipph*, laid, etc.: st'o j>a- 
jiilla.'] 1. Formed into a impilln ; pn])illaryor 
papilliform. — 2. Studded y\i(h }ni]dllii‘; paiiil- 
liforons; papillary; in //o/,, <*(»v<*i«*d with ])apil- 
Im, or ondin^^ in a papillJi. Also papilla ted. 
papillate (pap' i-lat), / . ; ])rct. and p]>, lutpil- 
laled, p\n\ papillaltnij. [ <, )nif)illaie, a.\ I. /c- 
l rails. To form or bcconu* a, pnjiilla. 

II, Irans. To cov(‘r with jinjiillu); jihn-c jm- 
jiilla* on. 

Something covered by nnnn'rouH binall proininenees, as 
the pajnllatrtf snrfaei- of an ordinary eoiiiilerpanc. 

//. Spevcn'. 

papillate-scabrous ( pap'i-laLska'bnis), a. lit 
hfd,, .scabrous or rou^b from tbe presence of 
pafiilhe. 

papilliferous (])ap-i-lif'o-rus), a. [< L. papillu, 
ni]>pl(‘, bud, J'erre ■=. E. hear^.] 1. In hoi., 
snirn* IIS jiajallate . — 2. In hoar in^ one 

or more tlcsliy excresconcos: specifically, op- 
jdied to the abdomen when two szift flosliy 
organs can bo protrud(‘d from hz*]iind 1 hoiicnni- 
fimato socrotin^ a milky fluid, and 

yielding: a strong unpleasant odor, as in cor- 
taiii Staph yltmdfc. 

papilliform (pa-pil ' i-fz'mn ), zz. (=: h\ papilit’ 
forme, < L. papilla, pa]>il]a, + forma, fzinii.] 
Having the form of a papilla; sha]>ed like or| 
res(*Tnbling a ])apilla; maminillifz)rm. 
papillitis (pa}»-i-li' I is), n. [NL., < ^u. papilla, 
papillu, 4- -iUs.^ Inflammation of tho o])ti(' 


I»apimti0 

papilla. See choked disk (under disk), and optic 
neuritis (under neuritis), 
papiUoma (pap-i-lo'mg.), n.; pi. papilUmata 
(-raa-tft), .[NL., < Tii. papilla, papilla, -f -oma.] 
A tumor, usually small, growing on some ex- 
ternal or internal surface, composed of vascu- 
lar connective tissue covered with epidermis 
or epithelium, and formed by the hypertrophy 
of a normal papilla or of a group of several, 
or resembling a structure thus formed, it in- 
cludes corns, wurts, condyloniata, mucous tubercles, and 
some fnrnts of polypi aud villous tamora.— Papilloma 
neuropathlcum. same as nmm* tinitw lolm» (which 
see, under nA'rua).— ZymotlO papUloma, fraiiiboosia. 
papillomatous (pap-i-lom'a-tus), a, [< NL. 
papilloma^ U) + Of tfie nature of or char- 

acterized by j>apilloma. 

Dr. Newman was then led to remove a small fruument 
of the growth, which presented the microscopic, appear- 
ances of ^ papUlmmUtUM adenoma. 

Lancft, No. 8412, p. 128. 

papillose (pap'i-los), a, r= ¥. papillnijr = Pg. 
It. papilhso, < NL. *papillosNs, < L. papilla, a 
nipple; papilla.} Pull of ])apillin ; napil- 
liferous; papular; pimply; warty : used loose- 
ly of many studded or bossed surfaces scarcelv 
coming within the technical definition of jpapil- 
late. 

papillote (pnp'i-lot), ii, [F., < OF. papillot, a 
little butterfly, dim. of papillon,i L. papUio{n^), 
butterfly : see Papilio.} A curl-paper: so called 
because appearing like a butterfly on the head. 

I wish you could see him making squibs of his papiUotes. 

Wcupalet Letters, II. 182. 

papillous (p«j>'i-lus), fi, [< NL. ^papiUoH'us : 
see papillose,} Sami^ ah papillose, Arhuthnoi, 
Aliments, i. 

papillula (iia-pil'u-lil), n, ; pi. papillulie (-le). 

[NL. : see papilhdc.'j' Same as papUlnle, 
papillulate (pa-jiiru-lat), a, [< NL. ^pajHlhda- 
tus, < papillula, papillule; see oapillule,} Be- 
set with napillulie ; finely papillose or papular : 
speeifictilly applied in* outornolo^^y to a surface? 
having scattered rounded elevations or depres- 
sions, each with a small central elevation, 
papillule (pap'i-lul), n. [< NIj. papillula, dim. 
oiL.p«pf&L a nipple; Bee pajnlla.} hi eu torn.: 
(a) A tubercle or verruca with a small but dis- 
tinct central elevation; also applied to a small 
depression, as a variole, when it has a centriil 
raised part. (/>) A minute papilla, oj* soft fleshy 
elevation. 

Papin's digester. See digester. 
papion (pap'i-(>«), [< Y.papiou = Sp. papiov, 

< NL. papw{n^), a baboon (cf. ML. papm(M-), a 
kind of wild dog); OF. hahion, etc., a baboon; 
see haboon.} A baboon of the genus Cynocepha- 
lus, as (\ hamadryas (or hahuitv)*, a hamadryad; 
especially, the dog-headed baboon, which was 
revered and iniimmilied by the Egyptians. See 
cut under haboort, 

papish (pa'pish), a. and n. A corrupt or dia- 
lectal form oi papist. 

Mark my last words - an honest living got; 

Beware otpapisheH, and learn to knit. 

Gay, The What d’ ye Call it, it. 4. 

They were no better than Papishet who did not believe 
in witoherafL SfiiwUMt, Sir L. Greaves, vii. 

papisher (pa/pi8h-^?r), l<, papish A 

papist or Romanist. [Prov. Eng.] 

All that I could win out of him was tliat they were ‘Mniir- 
dering papittherg, ” Ji, D. Blaoknwre, Loma Doone, ill. 


m 
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(pft-pis'ti-kgl), a. Hpapistie + -fd.] 


of, pertaining to, or a^erent to Eie Church of 
Borne and its doctrines, ceremonies, traditions, 
etc.; popish: commonly used opprobriously. 

Others, forsooth, will haue a congregation, 

But that must be after another fashion 

Then our Church doth allow — no church at all — 

For that they say is too papifUeaU. 

Timeg^Whiitle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 14. 

Whose [8t. Sebastian's] plotnre ... I have often observed 
erected over the Altars of mmy papigHcatt Churches. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 129. 

Even Henrv the Fourth of Franco was not unfriendly to 
ttkigpopigticM project of placing an Italian oaisUnal on the 
Eiigusu throne. I. v'lerraui. Curios, of Lit., IIL 27L 

aSm Bee papal. 

papisticaQy (pa-pis'ti-kal-i), adv. In a papisti- 
cal manner. 

papistry (pa'pis-tri), n. [< papj^t + -ry.] The 
system, doctrines, and ceremonies of the Church 
of Borne ; popery; usually a term of opi>robrium. 
papizedt (pa'pizd), a. [< jpapfii + 4ze + 
Conformed to popery. 

Protestants cut off the authority from all papb^d writers 
of that age. Fuller, Holy War, p. 160. 

papier (pap'16r), n. [< pap^.} Milk-pottage. 
luilUw^U. [Prov. Eng.] 
papmeat (pap'met), n. [< ME. papmete ; < pap^ 
+ meat,} Soft food for infants; pap. 

I cannot bide Sir Baby; . . . kdbp him off, 

And pamper him with paptneal. 

Tennygon, Pelleas and Ettaire. 

papmouth (pap'mouth), n. An effeminate man. 

HffUiwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
pi^OOse.pappoose(pa-pfls0f^L [Amer.Tnd.] A 
NTirth American Indian babe or young child, 



Various forms of Pappus. 

(a) Taraxacum iffflcinalr; 
(g) Cmcus arvensis; (f) CA<»- 
naetts Douglasit ; (oO BitUng 
bipinnata; (r) Boltonia cam^ 
pestrts; (/) Centaurea Cyanu\ , 



papismf I 


[< P. papisme = Sp. Pg. 


li. papismo, \ ML. *^papis7mi8, < LL. (ML.) 
pope; see popci.] The system of whicii the 
Pope is the head ; popery. 

When I was gone, they set up the whole Papigm again, 
to the contempt of the late King and Council of England, 
without either statute or proclamation. 

Bp. Bale, qiioUnl in Ik W. Dixon’s Hist. Church of Eng., xxi. 


Ye forsake the heavenly teaching of S. Paul for the hell- 


Apache Papooses. 

commonly carried by its mother bound up and 
strapped to a board, or hung up so as to be out 
of harm^s way. 

papoose-root (pa-pOs'rot), n . The blue cohosh, 
(Uiulophylium thalictroides. Its root is said by 
some to'be an emmenagogue, 
papoosh (pa-pflsb'), w. Same as huboosh. E.F, 
Burton, EI-Medinah, p. 183. 
pappan (pap'au), n. [Malay; see mias.} An 
orang-utan. Bee mias. 
pappas, w. See papa,s. 

rappea (pap'e-fl), n, [NL. (Ecklon and Zoy- 
her, 1835), named after JKorl W, L. Pappe, who 
wrote on the flora of Leipsic, 1827 - 8.1 A small 
hard-wood tree, a genus of a single South Afri- 
can species, P, Capensis, belonging to the poly- 
petalous order Sapindacese and the tribe Nephe- 
licse, distinguished by the remilar flowers, soli- 
tary ovules, deep-lobed or divided fruit, and 
unennally five-lobed calyx. The oblong leaves are 
crowded at the end of the spreading branches, and have 
between them panicled racemes of minute flowers fol- 
edible red fruit of two or three hard globose 


lowed by on 

loboH, the also of a cherry, and known as wild plum and 
tuild prum, a source of vinegar, wine, and oil. The hand- 
some wood is made into small furniture, etc. 


ish Sophistry of Papiem. Milton, Churoh-Oovemment, li. 2. 

papist (pa'pist), n. and a, [< F.papiste s= Sp. 

Pg. It. papista, < AIL. < papa, pope; 

I. )i. One who BoknowledMB the papniferoiu (pa-pif'e-rus), o. [< NL. pappus 
supreme authority of the Pope or of the Church + C. /„rre =: E. bearli’l In lot,, hear ing a pap- 
of Borne ; a Roman Catholic ; a Komanist : usu- 
ally a tei*m of opprobrium. 

Now papigts are to us as those nations were unto Israel. 

Hiwker, ICcules. Polity, iv. 6. 

On the throat of the Papiat 
He fastened his hand. WhiJttiet, Bt John. 

II. n. Of or pertaining to Homan Catholics 
or Boman Catholicism. 

papi^ic (pa-pis "tik), a. [= F. papistique = It. 
papistico: us papist + •ic.} Same as papistic 
cat 


pus 

pappoose, n. See papoffse, 
pappose, pappous (pap'os, -us), a. [= Pg. pa- 
mso = It. papposo, <NL. ^papposus, < pappus, 
down, pappus; see pappus.} Downy; fur- 
nished with a pappus, as the aohenia of many 
composite plants, as thistles and dandelions. 

That pa^mum plumage growing upon the tips of some of 
them isMsk whereby they are capable of being wafted 
with the wind. Ray, Works of Creation, L 

pap-pox (pap'poks), ft. Same as cowpox. 


The appeanmoes In 0eely*s and my own drawlpga are 
•ttggesttve of a poasible origin of the term Ooir-pox or 
Pap^poK. Laneets Na 8410, p. 608. 

pappus (pap'us), n. [s= P. pappe ss Sp. papo » 
It. pappo, < NL. pap- 
pus, down, pappus,? Gr. 

TrdTTTToc, down, as that 
on seeds of certain 
plants (cf. iraiTTroair^p- 
para, seeds with down), 
or the first down on the 
chin; so called in allu- 
sion to its whiteness 
(as if ‘white hairO, < 
ndirnoc, a grandfatner; 
see papa^.} Down, as 
that on the seeds of 
some plants. Specifical- 
ly— (a) In hoL, a tiut on an 
achene or other fruit; any 
form or structure which takes 
the place of the limb of the 
calyx on the achenes of the 
CotnpogUsp. It may exist in 
the form of a mdimentory 
cap, scales, bristles, or hairs, 
or in varlou modifications. 

See also cut under Onopor- 
don. (5) In entom., fine thick 
down covering a surface, (c) 

The first downy hair on the 
chin. 

pappy 1 (pap 'i), a. [<i>a;>i + -yi.] Like pap; 
soft; succulent. 

Tender and pappy flesh. Wiseman, Surgery, v. W. 

Tlio loosened earth (of a marsh 1 swelled into a soft and 
pappy substance. T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth, L 8. 

pappy*"* (pap'i), w. [A childish dim. of papa^ 
or papK} Papa; father; a childish word, 

pap-spoon (pap'spon), n. A spoon for pap; a 
spoon for fooding infants. 

Tliere is a gentleman . . . who . . . should have a sil- 
ver pap-gpotm at any rate, if the tekspoon is irrevocably 
accorded to hia rival. 

Thackeray, 'I'itmarsh among Pictures and Books. 

Papuan (pap'u-an), a. and n. [< Papva (see 
def.) + -aw.] I,’ a. Of or pertaining to Papua 
or New Guinea, a largo island north of Aus- 
tralia, now divided among Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, and Germany.— Papuan paradise- 
bird. See Paradism.— Papuan penguin. Beopenyvin. 
—Papuan subregion, in zoogeoy., a region embracing 
not only the Island of Papua or New Guinea, but also the 
islands xoologiually related to that. 

II. n. 1. An inhabitant of Pap\ia. — 2. One 
of a savage race of black color, dolichoceph- 
alic, with crisp, frizzled hair, inhabiting many 
islands and island-groups of the Pacific near 
Australia; so called from the island of Papua 
or New Guinea. 

papula (pan'n-ia), w.; pi. papulm (-le). [= P. 
papule = op. papula = I*g. papula., < L. pamda, 
a pustule, pimple. Cf. papilla undpimple^ 1. 
In mod., a small inflammatory elevation of the 
skin not containing liquid visible to the naked 
eye; a pimple. — 2. In anat, and ssooL, same as 
papilla. 

papular (pap'u-ljir), a. [<. papula +-ar^,'} Same 
as papulose. 

papulation (pap-u-la'shqu), n. [< papule + 
-aiion.} The development of papules. 

papule (pap'ul), n. [< F. papule, < L. papula, 
a pimple; eee papula.} A papula or pimple. 

The Intensely red skin was covered with innumerable 
very small jTapvtor. Medical Mem, LII. 806. 

Nodules approximate, with ttieir pa-pulea applaiiate. 

U. C. Wood, Freim-Water Alg», p. 228. 

papuliferous (pap-n-lif'e-ms), a. jr< h. papula, 
a pimple, 4- J^e = E. bear^.} (Jovered with 
papulee or pimples ; pimply, 
papulose, papulous (pap'u-los, -lus), a. [= F. 
papuleux, < L. as if ^napuhsus, < papula, a pus- 
tule ; see papula.} Of or pertaining to or cov- 
ered with papulsB or pimples. 

pap*W0rtf (pap'w6rt), n. The dog^s-meroury, 
Mercurialis perennis, 

papyraceous (pap-i-ra'shius), a. [as P. papy- 
ra^ as Pg. papyraeeo, < L. papyraceus, < papy- 
rus, paper, papyrus ; see papyrus.} 1 . Bdong- 
ing to the papyrus or to papyri; made of or 
resembling papyrus or paper. — 2. In eool., 

§ apery; Ime parchment; pergamenteous: as, 
le substance of a wasp’s nest is papyraceous, 
rean. 

papyrus, paper, 
paper. [Rare.] 

Uncle Jack, whose pocket was never without a wet 
sheet of some kind or other, drew forth a steaming popy’ 
ral monster. Btdwer, Gastons, vlf. J2. 

papyret, n. See papyrus. 



psipfr0u 

papfma (p^pte'f-sa), a. [< L. j>aj»ym, pa- 
per, + -6-an.] Same as papyraceous. [Bare.] 
The papyrean leaf, 

A tablet firm, on which the painter bard 
Delineates thought. 

Doddey’8 ColL of Poems on Agrionlture, iii. 
papyri, Plural of papyrus. 
pap3n^ail (pa-pir'i-an), a. [< L. papyrus^ pa- 
per, + m papyraceous. [Bare.] 

A leaf, or papyrian scroll. Isaac Taylor, 

papyrine (pap'i-rin), n. [< L. jmpyrinusy be- 
longing to the papyrus-plant, < papyrus^ papy- 
rus: see pajr>yrM5.j Same parchment paper 
(which see, under ^a;p<?r). 
papyritions (pap-i-rish'us), a. [< L. papyrusj 
paper, -f- Mious.^ Resembling paper, as the 
nests of certain wasps. Westicood. 
papyrograpll (pa-pLro-grAf), n. [< Gr. irdTTu- 
fXKy papyrus (paper), *+ ypd^eiVy write.] 1. A 
hectograph, manifold-writer, or other apparatus 
or device for the mechanical production of a 
number of copies of a written or printed docu- 
ment. — 2. The process or operation of redu- 
plicating documents by the agency of such ap- 
paratus or methods: same u^'papyrography, 
pap3nrograph (pa-pi'ro-graf), r, t. [< papyro- 
graph, w.] To execute or produce by means of 
a papyrograph. 

I'he first draft uf these lessons was printed or papyro- 
graphed, W. R. Ware, Wood -working Tools. 

papyro^aphic (pfi-pi-ro-graf'ik), a. l<papy- 
rograpn-y + -ic.] Relating to or produced by 
means of the papyrograph: UHy papyrographic 
copies of a writing. 

papyrography (pap-i-rog'ra-fi), w. [< Gr. iraTTw- 
/ioc, papyrus (paper), 4* -} 7 ja^/a,< write.] 

The method or process of reduplicating docu- 
ments i)y the agency of a papyrogi’aph : some- 
times r(‘stricted to such methods as resemble 
closely those of lithogi*aphy, but employ a pre- 
pared paper or pasteboard instead of litho- 
graphic stmu's. 

papyrotype (pa-pi'rp-tip), n. [< 
papyrus (paper), +’ ri-rrof, impression.] A 
process of i»notolithography devised by Oai)- 
taiu Abney, in which iLo picture is printed ac- 
cording to usual methods on a sensitized gela- 
tin film HU]>ported on paper, and then transfer- 
red to a lithograjibic stone or to zine by means 
of ail impression in lithographic ink from the 
moistened film. 

papyrus (p^n'rus), w.; pi. papyri (-ri). [In 
ME. papyrcy X OF. pupyre (F. papyrus) = 8p. 
It. papiro = Pg. papy~ 
roj < Lt.'pnpyrus^ < Gr. 

TTCTTr/iof, tlie papyrus, 
a kind of rush former- 
ly jewing largely 
in Egypt (see def.). 

Hence ult. /n/per.] 1. 

The paper - reed or 
-rush, PyperMs Papyrus 
( Papyrus an tiquorum)y 
abounding on marshy 
river-banks in Abys- 
sinia, Palestine, and 
Sicily, now almost ex- 
tinct in Egypt, it af- 
forded to the ancient 
Egyptians, and through 
them to the Greeks and 
Homans, a convenient and 
inexpensive writing-mate- 
rial. The papyrus was pre- 
pared by catting the cen- 
tral pith of the reed into 
longitudinal strips, which 
were laid side by side, with 
another layer of strips 
crossing them at right an- 
gles. The two layers, thus 
prepared, were soaked in 
water, then pressed toge- 
ther to make them adhere, 
and dried. For hooks the 
papyrus was formed into rolls by cementing together a 
number of sheets. Also called bwlue. 

For he despendetho not, ne makethe no Money, hut of 
Lether emprenied, or of rapyre. 

MandemUe, Travels, p. 

• 2. An ancient scroll, book, or other document, 
or a fragment of the same, written on papy- 
rus. 

Of medieval Greek papyri a very few remains containing 
Biblical or patristic matter have survived, and one or two 
fragments of Orseco-Latin glossaries have been published. 

Eneyc. Brit., XVIII. m 

Paquelin's cautery. An instrument for ac- 
tual cautery. The cauterising platinum point is hol- 
low and contains platinum spouge. The heat is main- 
tained by blowing bensin vapor into this (previously heat- 
ed) platinum sponge. 



I. Papyrus {Cyptrus Papyrus). 
7. The upper part of the culm, 
showing tne hivolurrc and one of 
the spiKc-bcaritiK timnches. a, n 
spike. 
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j»ar^t(p&r),t;,f. [ME. parrea, inclose; et.spar^. 
Cf. sAbo parroeJCf park.] To inclose. 

Ful straitly parred. 

Ytmine and Gavrin (ed. Bitson), 1. 8228. 

Bot alS'Swa say ge are paired in, and na ferrere may 
passe; therfore 3e magnyfye sour inanere of lyffynge, 
and supposes that xe are hlyssed because that je or so 
spered in. MB Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 37. {UaUiwM.) 

par^ (pttr)» [< par^^ ?;.] An inclosed place 


equal ; as a noun, par, m., an equal, a com- 
panion, jiar, n., a pair. Hence ult. (from L. 
par) E. pair^^ jwer*^, parity y disparity, etc., ww- 
pirc, etc.] I. n. 1. Equality in value or in 
circumstances. 

All measures which tend to put ignorance upon a par 
with wisdom inevitably check the growth of wisdom. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 413. 

2. The norm ; a standard, fixed either by natu- 
ral conditions or by consent and agreement. 

Its [the barometer's] average height being 29.95 inches 
at the mean sea level in England on the London parallel 
of latitude ; which height may be called par for that level. 

Pitz Roy, Weather Book, p. 15. 

Specifically — 3. In hanking and coni., the state 
or the shares of any business, undertaking, loan, 
etc., when they are neither at a discount nor at 
a premium — that is, when they may be pur- 
chased at the onginal price (called issue par), 
or at their face-value (called nominal par). Such 
shares or bonds are said to be at par. When they may be 
purchased for less than tlic ismit' or nominal par, they arc 
said to be helowpar, or at a dlHc'ount; when the price is 
greater than the issue or nominal par, they are said to be 
above par, or at a premium. 

4. Same as arbitrated par. See the quota, tion. 

The par is a certain number of pieces of the coin of one 
country, coiitHiiiing in them an equal quantity of silver to 
that in another number of pieces of the coin of another 
country: e. g. supposing .3(> skillings of Holland to have 
just as much silver in them as 2() English shillings. 

Locke, Farther Considciations on Money. 
Above par, at a premium. — Arbitrated par, arbitrat- 
ed par of ezcbsinge. ttic amount in the currency of one 
country which is equivalent at any time to a given amount 
of a foreign currency. Tlie arbittutod par represents the 
mint par as moditleu hy the transient influences uf supply 
and demand and other circumstances of the time and of 
the particular transaction. Below par, at a discuiuit. — 
Issue par, the price at which a Hto<;k or other value is is- 
sued to the public, sometimes less than the tiominal par. 
Thus, if bonds nominally for each arc issued at $85, the 
latter is called the imte Bllnt par, mint par of 
exchange, the weight of pure gold or silver in a coin uf 
one countoy us compared with tliut In a coin of the sainc 
metal of another country.— Nominal par, the face-value 
of a share uf stock, etc.— Par Of ezonange, the eBtal»- 
lished value of the coin or standard value of one coun- 
try expressed In the coin or standard value of another. In 
stating this i)ar of exchange the standard of value of one 
country mav be regarded as llxtMl, and that of the other 
variable. Thus, in excluiiigc between the T^nited States and 
Great Britain, tlie ignited States gold dollar may be token 
as equal to so many shillings and pence sterling, or, as is 
more usual, the iKntiul sterling is fixed, and e(]ual to so 
many dollars ana cents United States gold, viz. $4.84. 

II. a. Normal; standard. 

The barometer hud risen considerably in general, but not 
to its normal or par height. 

Fitz Roy, Weather Book, p. 323. 
Par value, (a) Face-valnc. (6) Strictly equivalent value, 
as pound for i>ound or dollar for dollar, 
par^ (pkr), r. prot. and pp. parred, ppr. par- 
ring. [< par2, n.J To fix an equality between ; 
arrive at or establiHli an equivalence in the 
values of ; agree upon the (‘ommereial or finan- 
cial par of : saiti of the agreement between two 
or more countries as to the value of the coins 
of one in those of the other, or of the others, ete. 

When two countries par their gold coins. 

Kneyc. Brit., VIII. 789. 

par^ (l>iir)i W. [< L. jiar, a pair : see par*<^,'] A 
pair; in anat, a pair (of nerves): now only in 
one phrase. — Par vagom, in a fiat., the pneumogastric 
or vagus nerves ; so callea from their extensive distribution 
in the neck, chest, and belly, far beyond that of any other 
cranial nerve. Seo raf/tut. 
par^, n. Sei' parr. 

par® (pfi-r), n. [Of. par*.] A young levered.. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

par«. [F., <L. per; see per.] A French prep- 
osition, meaning ‘by,^ ‘through,^ etc., occur- 
ring in some phrases occasionally used in Eng- 
lish, as par excctlence. See per and per-. 
par-1, A form of per- in some words from Old 
French, as parboil, pardon, ete. See per-. 
par-2, A form of para- before a vowel or li. 
par. An abbreviation for paragraph and pa- 
renthesis. 

para (pa-ra')» w. [Turk., < Pers. para, a pie(*e, 
portion, bribe.] 1. A coin of the Turkish do- 
minions, struck in silver and in copper, and 
current from the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The modern para is of copper, and is the fortietli 


parabamatic 

part of the plaater, the latter being worth about 4.4 United 
States cents. 

I willingly parted with a few paras for the purpose of 
establishing an intercourse with fellow-creatures so fear- 
fully and wonderfully resembling the tail-less baboon. 

JR. F, ^rton, £1-Medlnah, p. 249. 
2 (pil'rjl). In the East Indies, a measure of 
capacity (at Bombay bushels) ; also, a mea- 
sure of weight (at Ceylon from 30 to 50 pounds, 
according to the commodity, as coffee, pepper, 
rice, etc.). 

para-. [F. sp. Pg. it. L. para-, < Gr. napa-, 
prefix, Trapd, pren., at the side, beside; with 
gen., from the side of, from beside, from; with 
aat., at the side of, beside, alongside, by; with 
acc,, prop, to the Hid(» of, hence by the side of, 
beside, near, by, (*tc.; as a prefix in the same 
senses; cf. 8kt. pard, away, yjuru/n, beyond; L. 
per, through, Oscanperww, without; AS. and E. 
for-, fore-, etc.: see for-, fore-, per-, etc.] A 
prefix of Greek origin, meaning ‘from beside,’ 
^beside,' *near,’ *by,’ etc. See etymology, it 
often denotes correspondence of parts. It is used in the 
formation uf new scientliic terms, but is uut regarded ss 
an established formative in English. In cherniatry the pre- 
fix signifies close relation, as in paraldehyde, a polymer of 


aldelYde, or that a compound is funned from benzene by 
IS in t 

opposite position in the ring. (See ortho- and nieta .) In 
hloli ... , 


ing other eleinoiits or radicals for two hydrogen 
■ ' ■ ha 


substit 

atoms in the benzene ring, and that these atoms have an 


logy it indicates comparison with something else, yet 
a distinctness or difference therefrom in one of many or 
various ways. Inpaihology it signifies a condition differing 
in quality from noimal. 

para-anSBSthesia (par-a-an-es-the'Hi-a), n. [< 
Gr. napd, bosido,+ E. o/nwsthesia.] Aiirosthesia 
affecting the two sides of the body, especially of 
the lower half. 

parabaptism (par-a-bap'tizm), n. [< LQr. 
TcapnlidiTTiaua, uueanonieal baptism, < Gr. wapd, 
bedside, + lAlr. /ld7rr/fT//a,baptism: see baptism.] 
*Iu the early church, uncanonical bajitism; un- 
authorized baptism in private or in a conven- 
tich‘, as opposc<l to publie. baptism in a church 
or diocesan baptistery. 

parabaptization (par - a - bap - ti - za ' shon ), u . 
Same as parabaptism. 

parabasal ( par-a-ba' sal ), a. an d n . [< Gr . irapd , 
beside, 4* E. l, a. In Cnao/dm, situated 

next to a basal and articulated thc'rewith. 

II. n. One of the parabasalia of a erinoid ; a 
)>arabasalo. 

parabasale (})ar''''a.-bri-sa'lo), u.\ id. paraba- 
salia (-]i-|l). [NE., < Gr, irnpd, beside, 4* NL. 

basale, q. v.] One of the .ioiiits of a series of 
divisions of the branches com]>osing the ealy^x 
of some crinoids, articulating with the basaha. 

CryptocrinuH, the Himplest fonn of the group lof Cyeti- 
ilea], possesses a calyx suppurted on a stem anu composed 
of live basalia, tiw. jmraboHalhi, and live radinliu. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert, p. 508. 

parabasis (pa-rab'a-sis), n. [NJj., < Gr. napd- 
fiaau; (as def.), < ivapd, beside, 4- fidair, a step- 
ping, step, < fiaivnv, walk, step.] The chief 
of tJie choral parts in ancient Greek comedy. 
It was sung by the chorus, usually divided into four rows 
of six and moving backward and forward facing tlie audi- 
ence, during an intermission in the nction, tind while the 
actors were off the stage. It was written for the must 
part in an apestic tetrameters, and consistod in fact, of an 
address from the poet to tlic public, giving his views and 
advice on tilfairs of state, as well as, often, his personal in- 
torosts and claims for recognition (»r rewanl. Theparaba- 
sis was regularly divided into six rhetorical parts, which 
were again sulidivided ; but any of these parts might he 
omitted or modified It continued in tlic fully developed 
comedy the tradition of tlic Bacciiic processions in which 
Greek comedy had its origin. 

Something similar in purjn>at‘ to the jmratMinn was es- 
sayed in one, at least, of tlie roiiiedicH of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and in our time ]>y Tieck. 

Loivell, Study Windows, j). 218. 

The distinctive feature of Old, os compared with Middle 
Comedy, is the parahrotof, the speech in wliicli the chorus, 
moving towards unit facing the audience., addressed It in 
the naiiKi of UiejioLi. . neii ahandoning all reference to 
the HctiiMi ot lilt' play, Encyc. Rrit, VII. 407. 

parabema (par-ji-btl'nia), «. ; pi. parabernafa 
(-imptji). [aIGi*. ^Trapdjifma, < Gr. irapd, beside, 
4" (if/f/u, bcTtifi ; see bema,] In liyzantinv church 
arch., t*ith»*r the chapel of the prothesis or the 
(liacoTiicoii. or sacristy, when these are archi- 
tectiirHlly divided, by walls, from the beina or 
Hjiiictunry. ./. M. Neale. See pastopdiorion, and 
cuts tinder bema and Armenian. 
parabematic (par'^a-be-mat'ik), a. [< para- 
bema(t-) + -ic.] iR Bys:antine ehurch arcJi., of 
or relating to the parabemata: said specifically 
of a dome which, instead of resting on fourde- 
ta(*h(*d piers, as in the typical form, is sup- 
jiorted on the east side on th<‘ extremities of the 
whUh of the parabemata, and on the west side 
either on piers or on the extremities of the walls 
of the antiparabemata when these are present. 
./. Jil. Neale. 



pmblast 

parftblast (par Vbl&st); n, [< Gfr« TrapA^ beside^ 
+ p^MordCi germ*] 1. The supplementary or 
nutritive yolk of a merohlastic egg or metovum, 
as distinguished from the archiblast, or forma- 
tive yolk. Wilhelm Hie, — 2. Same as wc«o- 
hlasU Microscojh tSci,y XXIX. 195. 

Sections of the effgs of lYaohinus vlpara at this stage 
show tliat the paraWut of Klein, the intermediate layer 
of American authors, Is made up of a large number of 
free cells, and nuclei are absorbed from the yolk, which 
contribute to a very great extent to build up the hypo- 
blast. Science, IV. 341. 

parablastic (par-a-blas'tik), a. [< parahUiftt + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to the parablast; de- 
rived from the parablast. 

parable^ (par'a-bl), n, [< ME. parable, para- 
hole, < OF. parahky parabole, F. parabole = Sp. 
pardbola = Pg. It. parabola, \ L. parabola, 
parabole, a comparison, LL. parabola, eccl., an 
allegorical relation, a parable, proverb, taunt- 
ing speech, any speech, ML. also a word, < Or. 
irapaaokij, a comparison, < nafui^iaXAeiv, < irapa, 
beside, + fidlhtv, throw. Hence also (from L. 
parabola) E. parole, pari, parley, palavfr, etc. 
Ct paraboUA,'] 1. A com])ariRon; similitude. 
Been ther none otlierc I'caeniblances 
That ye may likiie youre fxtrablfs unto 
But if a sely wyf be non of tho*^ 

Ctmuerr, Wife of Batli's Tale, 1. :ie9. 

Specifically — 2. An allegorical relation or rep- 
resentation from which a moral is drawn for 
instruction ; an apologue, it Is a species of fable, 
and ditf ers from tbo Hpologu'e in that it duals with events 
which, though ibitltious, might I'easoriably have happened 
in nature. 'I'hu word is uIhu uiiipl(»yed in the Bnglisn Bible 
to signify a proverb, a jirovcrbial or notable saying, n thing 
darkly or liguriilively expressed. 

Iwill open my immtb in a parofth?; 1 will utter dark 
sayings of old. Ps. Ixxviii. 2. 

Shall not all these take up a parable against him, and a 
taunting [>rnvt>rb against him? Hab. it 6. 

Thou shalt never get such a secret from me but by a 
parable. Shak., T. (1. of V., ii. fi. 41. 

ssSyn. Metaphm‘,Compari»on,ctc.(ece»iTnile)‘, Fable, ate. 
(see mythp 

parable^ (par'a-bl), r. t.; prot. and pp. para- 
bled, pj»r. parahliny. [< parable^, w.] To rep- 
resent by a parable or allegorical representa- 
tion. 


That was chiefly meant which by tlio auciout sages was 
thus paraMed. MUton, Divorce, 1. u. 

parable^t (par'a-bl), a, [< Jj. parabilis, easily 
procured, < ptimrc, prepare: 8ee_fi<md.] (^apa- 
nle of being procured, prt'pared, or provided. 

What C(»ur8u shall he take, bel^.g now capable and ready? 
The most varalde and easy, and about which many are 
employed. Is to teach a school. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. IfX). 


They were not well-wishers unto mraWr physic, or rem- 
edies easily acquired, who derived medicines from tliu 
phauiix. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., lil. 12. 

parablopsis (par-a-blep'sis), w. (NL., < Or. 
Trapd, beside, + vision, < PMtthv, see.] 

False vision. 

parablepsy (par'a-blep-si), w. [< NL. para- 
blepma, q. v.J Parablepsis. 
parabola^ (pa-mb'p-la), n. Same as parabole. 

Whensoeuor byyour similitude yo will scomo to teach any 
moralitie or good lesson by speeches inistioall and darkc, 
or farre fette, viider a sonce motaphoricall applying one 
naturall thing to another, or one case to another, inferring 
by them a like consequence in other cases, the (Iruekes call 
It Parabola. Puttenhani, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 205. 


parabola*^ (pa-rab'd-lli), n, r= F. parabole = 
ISp. pardbola = Pg. it, parabola, < NL. para- 
bola, a parabola, \ Gr. rrapaiio^, a parabola 
(see dof.), so called by Apollonius of IVrga, 
lit. ‘superposition,’ < TrapafiaXketv, throw beside, 
compare: see pumb/fl.] 1 . A curve commonly 
dt'fined as the intersection of a cone with a 


plam^ parallel with its side. I’ho name is derived 
irum the following property. Lot the figure represent tlie 
cone. Let AUD be the triangle 
through tliu axis tvf the cone. 

Ijct DE be a line perpendicular 
to this triangle, cutting B(1 lii 
Ti. Let tht! cone be cut by a 
plane through DE parallel to 
A(», BO that the interseetioii 
with the coiiu will be the curve 
called the parabola. Let Z be 
the point where this curve cuts 
AH. Then the line ZH is (>nlled 
by Apollonius the diameter of 
the parabola, or the principal 
diameter, i»r the diamet-er fi-om 
generation ; it is now called 
the axis. ^Yum Z draw Z'l' at 
right attgles to ZII and in the plane of ZH and AB, of 
ouch a length as to make ZT : ZA : : H(iu ; aB AO. This 
line ZT is called the latus rectum ; it is now also called the 
parameter. Now take any point whatever, as K, on the 
curve. hYom it draw K L parall el to DE, meet ing the diam- 
eter in L. ZL is called the abscissa. If now, on ZL as a base, 
we erect a rectangle equal in area to the square on KL, the 
other aide of this rectangle may be precisely superposed 



Par.ilx)lti, as furmed fVom 
cone. 
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also outs under conic. 


2. By extension, any algebraical curve, or 
branch of a curve, having the line at infinity 
as a real tangent, such a curve runs off to infinity 
without approximating to an asymptote. If the branch 
has an asymptote at one end but not at the other, it is not 
commonly termed a jMirodofa.— BeU-Bhumd, blouad- 
ratic parabola. See the adjectives.— (fampaniform 
parabola, a cubic diveigent parabola without node or 
cusp.— Cartesian parabola, a plane cubic curve hav- 
ing the line at infinity a tangent at its crunode. Sec fn- 
denL - OttOlcal or Cttblc parabola, a paral>- 
ola of the third order— that is, such that 
every line in the plane meets it in three 
points, one at least real, though It may be at 
Infinity; especially, the curve better described 
as the central euoical parabola, which has a 
Parai^la. cusp ou the liue at infinity, and the normal at 
its Inflection passing through the cusp. There 
is also a non -plane curve so called.— Cuspidate parab- 
ola, a paraiKjla having a cusp.— Divergent parabola, 
a plane curve having the line at infinity as an iiiflectioiial 
tangent. — Double parabola, a plane curve of the thii'd 
class, having the liue at infinity for a double tangent.— 
Helicoid parabola, see hdwaid. — Nelllau parabola, 
the seniicubical parabola, which was roctiflocl, before any 
other curve, by Wm. Neil in 1657.— Nodate parabola, 
a pamViola having a crunode. — Oval parabola, a parab- 
ola having an ov^. — Plaue 
cubic parabola. See cubic. 

—Punctate parabola, a 
I»arabola liaving an acuode. 

— Semlcublcal parabola, 
the cuspidal cubical parabo- 
hi, otherwise called the Neil- Neil’s Scmicubicai iviriibolii. 
ian. parabola. 

parabolanUB (par^pr-bo-la'mis), n. ; pi. parabo- 
laiii (-ni). [LIj., K f/arabolus, a recklt^ss fel- 
low who rinks liis life at anything, < Gr. na- 
paih'Aw;, venturesome, reckless, < 7rapa(iaAi2nv, 
throw beside: see parable^.'] In the Christian 
(yhurch in the East, dui’ing the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries, one of a class of lay assis- 
tants to the clergy, whose especial function was 
nursing the sick. The name is generally ascribed to 
tile fact of their reckless bravery In nursing patients suf- 
fering from infectious diseases. 




Introduce him to the parabolani. 

Kinydey, Hypatia, iv. 

parabole (pa-rab'o-le), n, [L., also parabola, 
a comparison! see* parable^^ In rhet.. a com- 
parison ; specifically, a simile, 08 p(*cially a for- 
mal simile, as in poetry or poetic ]>r()He, taken 
from a present or imagined object or (went: 
distinguished from paradigm, or comparison 
with a real pYist event. 

parabolic^ (par-a-bol'ik), a. [= F. paraboUmie 
= Sp. parabdliCA} = Pg. It. parabolieo, < LGr. 
TrapalioAiiKO^, figurative, < Gr. napaih’Ay, a com- 
parison, parable: see parabola^, parabole, par- 
able^.'] 1. Of or pertaining to a parable; of 
the nature of a x>arable. — 2. Of or ])ertaining 
to parabole; of the nature of parabole. 

(YtJttiion— mark the word— transcends all experlenci', 
transcends even conception itself. Hence the words de- 
scribing Creation must, in the very nature of the case, be 
llgurative or parabolie. 

G. D, Boardman, Creative Week, p. 20. 

parabolic*^ (par-a-bol'ik), a, [= F. para- 
bolique = 8p. parabdlico = Pg. It. parabolieo, 
< N h. parnbolicus, < parabola, a parabola : see 
parab(tla'^.'\ 1. Having the form or outline of 
a juirabola ; of, pertaining to, or resembling a 
parabola. — 2, Having only one point at infini- 
ty, (u* otherwise determined in character by the 
coalescence of two quantities.— Parabolic co- 
noid. See conaui, 1.— FaraboUC CUTVe, a curve whose 
equation is of the fonu 

y - a -i- bx exSt -f (i»3 -H «c4 etc. 
Parabolic cylinder, a surfaco generated by a line mov- 
ing parallel to itself so that every point of it describes 
a parabola : this is the only surface whoso plane sections 
are all parabohia.— ParaboDo epicycloid, geometiy, 
Illuminator, logarltlim. See the nouns.— parabolio 
mirror. Sec wirror, 2.— Parabolic point, a point on 
a surface whose indicatrix is composed of two parallel 
straight linos : ii is a cusp on the section of the surface 
made by the tangent-plane.— Parabolic pyramldold, 
a solid differing from a pyramid in that the edges that 
meet in the vertex instoid of being straight lines are 
parabolas. - ParaboUo apace, (a) An area bounded by 
a parabola and a stndght line. (6) A space in which the 
sum of the Utree angles of every triangle is equal to two 
light angles : so called because the two points at infinity 
on overy straight line in such space coincide ; also, every 
point in every plane In such a space is a point of no cur- 
vature, and is therefore a paraDolic point— PaimboUc 


mdiidlo. a ibUd gonwatad by the rotation of the part of 
a parabola out off by a double ordinate about tnon ordi- 
nate.— PaxaboHo gplntl, a ourve of the equation r* * pd. 

parabolical (par-ft-bol'i-kal), a. [< paraboUe^ 
+ -al.'i Same as paraboVuA, 

Allusive or parabolical [poesy] is a nairation applied 
only to express some special purpose or conceit 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 148. 


parabolicallyl (par-^bol'i-kal-i), adv. In the 
manner of a parole or of parabole ; by parable 
or by parabole. 

Which words, notwithstanding paraboUeaUy intended, 
admit no literal inference. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Brr.,vii. 1. 

parabolicallyl (par-a-bol'i-kal-i), €Ldv. In the 
manner or form of a ’parabola. 

paraboliform (par-a-bol'i-f 6 rm), a. [ 5 = Pg. 
paraboliformeXl^lj. parabola, a parabola, + L. 
forma, form.] Tangent to the line at infin- 
ity. 

parabolismt, n. The operation of dividing an 
algebraic equation by the coefficient of the term 
of the highest degree in the unknown. 

parabolist (pa-rab'o-list), n, [< L. parabola, a 
parable, + -tst."] JL writer or narrator of para- 
bles. Boothroyd, 

paraboloid (pa-rab'o-loid), n. [= F . parabolmde 
= Pg. It. paraboloide, < Gr. Tcapapoy/, a parabola, 
+ fMof, form.] 1. The solid generated by the 
revolution of a parabola about its axis ; a para- 
bolie conoid. — 2. A curve whose equation is of 
the form atm = gn, 

paraboloidal (pa-rab-6-loi'dal), a. {(.parabo- 
loid + -a/.] Pertaining to o*r resembling a pa- 
raboloid. 

parabranebia (par-a-brang'ki-R), w.; p^.para- 
branchise (-e). [NL., < Gr. napd, beside, + - 

Xta, gills.] The so-called second gill or sui>- 
plomentary branchia of gastropodous mollnsks, 
as the Ai:ygobramhia ; a modified olfactory tract, 
or osphradinm. Kneyc. Brit., XVI. 648. 

parabranebial (par-a-brang'ki-al), a. [< para- 
branchia + -af.] Of or pertaining to para- 
bran chiee. 

parabranchiate (par-a-brang'ki-at), a. [( para- 
branchia + -afci.] Provideii with a pa.r«- 
branchia. 

paracarpiuxnt (par-a-kar'pi-um), n. [NL., < 
Gr. TTapu, beside, + kapirdg, fruit.] In hot., an 
abortive pistil or ovary. 

Paracelsian (par-a-sel'si-an), a. and w. [< ]*ar- 
acelsun (see def.)* + -ian"} I. a. Relating to 
Paracelsus, a Hwiss physician, chemist, and 
philosopher (1493-1541), or according with his 
speculations in philosophy or his practice of 
medicine, particularly the latter. He placed stress 
un observatiuu and experiment, and was uote(l in the de^ 
vi'lopmont of pharmaceutical chemistry. His philosophic 
cal views were visionary and thoosophic. 

II. n. One who believed in or practised the 
views or doctrines of Paracelsus ; especially, a 
medical practitioner of his school. Paracel- 
sians were numerous in the sixtiqmth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. 

Paracelsist (par-a-sersist), w. [< Paracelnus 
(see raraceMan) ' Ar Same as Paracel- 

sian, 

paracentesis (par^a-sen-te'sis), n. [L., < Gr. 
TrapaKhryaig, < napaKevTttv, tap, < napA, beside, + 
Kturelv, pierce: see center^.] In nurg., the per- 
foration of a cavity of the body with a trocar 
or other suitable instrument, for the evacua- 
tion of any effused fluid; the operation of tap- 
ping, as for hydrothorax or ascites. Different 
forms of the operation are specified byname, as 
cardiocentesis, paracentesis thoracis, paracentesis 
abdominis, etc. 

paracentral (par-a-son'tral), a. [< Gr. irapa, 
beside, + Khrpov, center : see central.} In anat. , 
situated alongside or next to a center, cen- 
trum, or central part : specifically applied to a 
fissure and a gyms of the cerobmm alongside 
the central or Rolaudic fissure.— paracentral 
lobule, ^ce lobule.— Paracentral sulcus or fissure, 
a Blight furrow running up from the calloBomargin^ stil- 
cuB, marking off the paracentral lobule in front. 

paracentric (par-arsen'trik), a. [= Sp.para- 
centrico = Pg. It.' paracentric^), < Gr. irapa. be- 
side, + Kkvrpov, center: see centric.} Approach- 
ing to or departing from the center.— para- 
centric motion. Bee motion. 

paracentrical (par-a-sen'tri-kal), a. [< para- 
centric + -fl/.] Same paracentric. 

parachordlal (par-a-k6r'dal), a. and n. [< Gr. 
irapA, beside, + » cord; see chordat.} I, 

a. In embryoL, lying alongside of the oephalo- 
chord or cranial part of the notochord: spe- 
cifically noting the primitive undifierentiated 
plate of cartilage, or cartilaginoQs basis cranii, 



lyiu on eaekside and in front of the notochord 
of the early embryo, and laying the foundation 
of the skua. See out under chondrocranium. 

In the chick's head oartilaffe Is fonned alonsr the floor 
of the skull by the fifth day of incubation. This oartilaRi> 
nous basilar plate, . . . fonned on each side of the noto- 
chord, ... Is the parcuikordal cartilage. 

Cones, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 151. 

II» n. The parachordal plate or cartilage. 

parachromatin (par-arkro'ma-tin), n. [< Or. 
irapd^ beside, + E. chromatin,'] That portion 
of the nucleoplasm which during karyokino- 
sis forms tlie spindle-fi^re. It differs from 
the remainder of the numeoplasm by a slightly 
higher refractive index, and the power of taking 
a faint stain. Pfltzner, 

parachromatism (par>a-kr5'ma-tizm), n. [< 
Gr. Trapci, beside, 4- color, + -ism,] 

Color-blindness. ^ 

parachronism (pa-rak^ro-nizm), n, [= F. pa- 
rachroniame = 8p. pardcronismo = Pg. para- 
chro»i.vwo= It. paracronismoy < Or. 7ra/)d, beside, 
beyond, + time. Cf. anachronism,] An 

error in chronology by which an event has as- 
signed to it a date later than the proper one. 

parachrose (par'a-kros), a. flrreg. < Gr. irapa- 
Xpoogy of false or altered color, < Trapd, beside, 
+ xp^i color (cf. ;rpw^T/f, coloring).] In min- 
oral, , changing color by exposure to the weather. 

parachute (par'a-shdt), n. [< P. parachute = It. 
paracadutay a parachute, < L. pararCy prepare, 
get ready, in ML. and Rom. also guard against, 
prevent, avoid (see parody parry),, + P. chute = 

• It. caduta, a fall: see chute. The same first 
^dement occurs 
also in parasol y 
parapet, Cf. 

Pg. guardaque- 
daSf a para- 
chute {queda = 

P. chute), of 
similar literal 
meaning.] 1 . 

An appara- 
tus, usually of 
an umbrella 
shape, 20 or 20 
feet in diame- 
ter, carried in 
a balloon, that 
the aeronaut 
may by it.H aid drop to the ground without 
sustaining injury. This is effected by means of tlie ro- 
sistance of tlie air, which causes the parachute to expand 
and then resists its desciuit. When not in use, the para- 
chute clusos like an umbrella. 

A flro-balloon 

Bose gem-like up before the dusky groves, 

And dropt a fairy parachutjp and past. 

Tennyson, l^rincess, Prol. 

2. Asafety-cago (which see). — 3. In^ooY., same 
as patagimn. — 4t. A broad-brimmed hat worn 
by women toward the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

parachute (par'a-shOt), v. t. and i . ; pret. and 
pp. parachuted^ppt. parachuting, [< parachute, 
w J To descend by or as if by the aid of a para- 
<‘hute. [Rare.] 

And thus, with an able-bodied aborigen holding on by 
my tunic-tails behind, and Khoom Dass and his nephew 
acting as locomotive stair-steps below, 1 parachuted down. 

W. U. Russell, Diary in India, II. 174. 

parachute-li^ht (par'a-shbt-Ht), n. In pyro- 
tcchnicsy a thin limit bomb, the lower half of 
which is filled with a burning composition, and 
is attached to a small parachute which is con- 
fined in the upper half of the bomb. At a certain 
height in the air, oy the ignition of a small bursting-charge, 
the upper half of the shell is blown off, the parachute is 
released, and the composition set on fire. The lialf-siiell 
wltli its burning composition is kept floating in the air by 
the parachute. The parachute-light is used in war for 
observing the enemy’s position and movements at night. 
Also called parachute-hyht ball. 

parachutist (par'a-sho-tist), n. [< parachute + 
-w^.] One who uses a parachute. [Rare.] 

An American Parachutist In England. 

Soi. Arner., N. S., LIX. 281. 

paraclete (par'a-klet), n. [= P. paraclet = Sp. 
pardclito, pard'cleto =s Pg. jparaclitOy paracleto = 
It. paraclito, < LL. paracletuSy paracUtuSy < Gr. 
TTapaK^qrocy an advocate, in N. T, and ecol. ap- 
plied to the Holy Spirit; prop, adj., called to 
one^s aid, < irapanaT^lVy call to one^s aid, call be- 
side, < Ttap&y beside, + call.] Originally, 

one called in to aid, intercede for, or defend, es- 
pecially in a legal process ; a favorable witness, 
a friend, or an advocat<f ; an intercessor, helper, 
consoler, or comforter; specifically {cap.], the 
Holy Ghost; the Comforter. The Greek word 
n^jcAtyrov, Anglicised under the form Paradete, Is trans- 
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Utod In ths authorised version of the Bible 'Comforter' 
in John xlv. 16, 26; xv. 26; zvi. 7; but 'Advocate' in 
1 John U. 1. In the last-mentioned passage It Is need of 
Christ, a use also implied in John zlv. 16. In the Western 
Church It was at an early date rendered 'Advocate ' {Advo- 
eatus, involving the idea of intercession), and by other 
early writers ‘Comforter* (Consolator). 

I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter . . . [margin: or Advocate, or Helper, Or. 
Paraclete]. John xlv. 10 (revised version). 

Great Paraclete ! to thee we cry : 

O highest gift of God most high ! 

O fount of life I O lire of love 1 

And sweet anointing from above. 

Veni Creator Rpiritus, tr. by E. Gaswall. 

I begin with the notion or signifleatiun of the term por- 
adete, which is here and in other places used by St. John 
to express the office of the Holy Gliost. 

Abp. Sharp, Works, V. IL 

paracletice, paracleticon, n. [< JiGr. to napa- 

kX^tikSv (sc. fttfjXt(w)y the hook containing the 
troparia, prop. nout. of 7rapaK?.yTiK6(;, supplica- 
tory, < Gr. irapuKoktiv^ call to onc^s aid : see para- 
clete.] In the Gr. Ch.y an office-book contain- 
ing the troparia of the whole ferial office for the 
year. 8ee octaeehos. 
paracloset, n. 8ee jter close. 
paraciue (pa-rak'ni€^), w. [NL., < Gr. irapaspi/, 
the ^oint at which the prime is past, decay, < 
iraptiy beside, beyond, + iiKpg, point, prime, 
acme: acme.] 1, In hioL, the decadence 

of an evolutionary Kc^rioH of organisms after it 
has reached its height or acme of development. 
Correlated with acme and epacme, Haeckel. — 
2. [cap.] In entom.y a genus of lepidopterous 
insects. 

paracolpitis (par'^a-kol-ju'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Ttapdy beside, 4- Ko^rnKj, womb, + -itis. Cf. col- 
pitis.] In pathol.y inflammation of the outer 
coat of the vagina. 

paracondyloia (par-a-kon'di-loid), a. [< Gr. 
mipdy beside, 4- E. condyle : see condyloid.] Ly- 
ing alongside tiie condyles or condyloid section 
of the occipital bone: as, the paraeondyloidpro- 
eosses of a mammaFs skull, 
paracorolla (par'^'a-ko-rork), n. f< Gr. napd, 
about, 4- L. coroUhy a garland, dim. of coronOy 
a crown: corolla, crown.] In hot.y a crown 

or appendage of a corolla, commonly trans- 
formed into a nectary. 

paracousia (par-a-kd'si-|i), w. [NL.: see nara- 
CKSis.] para (• lists. XXXvTlT. 

288 . 

Para cress. A com]>osite plant, a variedy of 
Spilanthes Actnella, having pungent leaves, 
cultivated in the tropics as a salad and pot- 
herb. 

paracrostic (par-a-kros'tik), n. [ < Gr. Ttapdy be- 
side, 4* aKpoaTixie., acrostic: see acrostieX,] A 
poetical composition in which the first verse 
contains, in order, all tlic' initial letters of the 
remaining verses of the jmem or division, 
paracusis ^ar-a-ku'sis), n. [NL., < (ir. itapd, 
beside, 4- aKovmr, hearing, < oKukiVy hear; see 
acoustic.] Disordered hearing. A\bo 2 iaracou- 
^/a.-^PluraOUSlS of WlUls, a form of paraciiRiB In which 
the hearing is better in the mulat of noiHc. Also called 
paracusis WilUsmna. 

paracyan (par-a-si'an), n. 8ame as paracyan- 
ogen. 

paracyanogen (par'-'a-sT-an'o-jen), n. [= P. 
paracyanogene ; as Gr. Tra/m, beside, + E. cyan- 
ogen.] A Hubstauce formed by heating mer- 
cury cyanide to a point short of redness, it is 
a dark-brown jKiwdor, having the same composition as 
cyanogen but a different molecular weight. See cyano- 
gen. 

paracyesis ())ar''a-si-e'HiH), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Ttapdy beside, 4- NL. cyesis, q. v.] In pathol., 
extra-uterine pregnancy, 
paracystitis (par’^a-sis-tl'tis), n, [NL., < Gr. 
TTopd, Dcside, 4- nroTir. bladder, 4- -itis. Cf. cys- 
titis.] In jiathol., inflammation in the connec- 
tive tissue around the bladder, 
paradactylar (par-a-dak'ti-Uir), a. [< para- 
dactylum 4- -ar^.] In ornith., connected with 
or pertaining to the paradaetyliim : thus, the 
marginal lobes, flaps, or fringes of hirds^ toes 
are paradactylar. 

paradactylum (par-a-dak'ti-lum), n.; pi. para- 
dactyla (48,). [< Gr. napd, beside, -f ddsTv'/Mc, 

a finger.] ** In ornith. y the side of a bird’s toe, 
when distinguished in any way from the top or 
the sole. 8ee acrodactylum, 
parade (pa-rad'), n. [Formerly also jiarado 
(after Bp.j’; < F. paradcy show, display, narafle, 
parry, formerly also a halt on horseback, < Sj). 
parada (= V^.parada = It. parata), a halt, stop, 
pause, a parade, < parar, halt, ston, get ready, 
prepare, < It.pararCy prepare: in ML. and Rom. 
also halt, stop, prevent, guard against, etc., also 
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dress, trim, adorn : see pare^. Cf . parry y a dou- 
blet of parade. The senses ^ dress, adorn, set in 
order, ^ and ‘ halt’ (for inspection, etc. ) are appar . 
all involved in the present uses ot parade?] 1. 
Show; display; ostentation. 

Be rich, hut of your wealth make no parade. Swift. 
There 'b sic parade, sic pomp, and art, 

The Joy can Bcarcely reach the heart. 

Bums, The Twa Dogs. 
He loveB to make parade of pain, 

That with hla piping he may gain 
The i)raiRc that comes to constancy. 

Tennyson, In Memoriani, xxi. 

2. That which is displayed or arranged for dis- 
play: a show; a procession; hence, any or- 
derea and stately exhibition of skill, as a mili- 
tary review or a tournament. 

The rites performed, the i)arBuii paid. 

In state return'd tlie grand jmrade. Swift. 

3. Specifically, military display; the orderly 
assembly and procession of troops for review 
or inspection. 

The cherubim, 

Forth issuing at the accustom'd hour, atood arm'd 
To their iiight-watches in warlike parade. 

MUton, P. L., Iv. 780. 

4. The place where such assembly or review 
is held, or the space allotted to it. ’ 

Be It known, lords, knights, and esquires, ladies and 
gentlewomen — you are hereby acquainted that a super!) 
achievement at arms, and a grand and noble tournament, 
win ))e held in the parade of Clarencieux king at arms. 

Old l*roctamation, quoted in Strutt's Sports and 
LPastimes, p. 207. 

5. The level plain forming the interior or in- 
closed area of a fortification, coiTcspoiidiiig to 
the courtyard of a castle. — 6. A public walk, 
as on an avenue or esplanade ; a public prome- 
nade : as, the marine parade at Brighton, Eng- 
land. — 7. In fencingy the act of parrying; 
avoidance of a thrust by slight movements of 
thf» hand and wrist, whicli place the strong part 
of the blade above the guard in oiiposition to 
the weak pari of the opponent’s blade nearer 
the tip, thus deflecting Ins sword-point so that 
it passes the body without touching: a French 
terra, used in English for parry. Parades, or more 
properly parries, correspond to the thrusts against which 
they guard : thus, parade in or of quarto, parade In or of 
tiorcc, x^rime, secoud, etc. 

Hence — 8. A posture of preparedness to meet 
attack or parry tlirusts; a posture of defense ; 
guard. [French use.] 

Accustom him to make . . . Judgment of men by those 
murks, which . . . give a prospect into their inside, which 
often shews itsdf in little things, when they are not in 
jmrade, and ujion their guard. Locke, Education, g 04. 

Circle parade. 8eo ciVcIb.— E vening parade, a parade 
of troops held ahont sunset. — Morning parade, a pa- 
rade or assembly of troops held In the forenoon.— Parade 
bed. See 5rdJ.- Parade guard-mounting (mUH.), a 
guai'd-mnunting in full dress, held on the general parade 
of H camp or garrison : distingnished from undress guard- 
innmiHng, wldch may he held on the (’.onipany parade- 
gi'oiind, or wherever convenient, and in undress or fa- 
tigue uniform.— Parade officer, an officer familiar with 
the details of regimental and ceremonial duties, hut not 
distinguished for knowledge of military science, either 
practical or theoretical.— UndreBS parade, a parade held 
with curtailed formality aqd ceremony, as in l)ad weather 
or for n>ll-eall, piihlicntioii of orders, etc The companies 
fall in without arms, and the hand without instruments. 
Bee also dress- 2 tarade.—^YJi. 1. Stone, Jiisjday, etc. See 
ostentation. — 2 and 3. Pageant, spectacle. 

parade (pa-rad'), v . ; i>rct. nndp]). paraded, ppr. 
parading! [< F. parader, }>ara<lc; from tlie 
uouu.] I. trails. 1. To marHhnl and array in 
military order: aw, the troo}>K \v(‘re paraded at 
the usual hour.— 2. To march up and down 
upon : as, to parade tlio veranda or a liotel. 
Soldiers heavily armed, and wifli long whips, »ara<fedj 
the raised gangway or j)»Hsage which ran the whole length 
of the ship. ‘ Sho'iitunisr, .lohii Inglesant, xxxiv. 

3. To exhibit or manifest in an ostoutatiousl 
maimer; make a jmrade or display of. 

Ho early diseoverod that hy parading his unhapplnessl 
before the multitude he produced an immense sensation. 

Macaulay, Moure’s Byron. | 
Nothing is easier than to parade abstract theorems. 

Premott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 20 
Unfair applications of the laws of variation are, however, 
constant 1> made, and paraded by a host of littoratoura 
and tldrd-rate scientific men as if they were sufficient to| 
explain all things. Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 142. 
= Syn. 3. To display, ffauut, show off. 

ll, inlrans. 1. To assemble and he marshaled 
in military order; march in military proces- 
sion. — 2. To march up and down or prome- 
nade in a public place for the puriiose or show 
ing one’s self. 

His fnamel, that seraphs tremble at, is hung 
Disgracefully on ev’ry tiiffer’s tongue, 

Or serves the champion In forensic war 
To flourish and parade with at the bar. 

Cowper, Expi^stulatiou, 1. 005.1 



paradA-groimd 

paxade-gtotxnd (pf^rad'^oimd), n. A level 
space used for the abembly and array of troops, 
as well as for exercises in drilling, marching, 
etc: same as »amd6', 4. 

paxadenitis (pa-TOd-e-nrtis), n, [NL^< Gr. 
irap<iy beside, + gland, 4- -itis, Cf. ade- 
ni tis , ] 1 11 pnthol. , inflam mation of areolar tis- 

sue around lymphatic glands, 
parader (pa-ra'dCr), t/. Ono who parades; one 
who makes ostentatious display of accoraplisb- 
nients, powers, possessions, cleverness, etc. 
parade-rest (pa-rad'rest), w. Inmilit. lar.iirsj 
a position of rest in which the soldier stands 
silent and motionless, but which is less fatigu- 
ing than the ]>08ition of “attention”: it is much 
used during parades; also, the command given 
to assume this position. 

Not a man moved from the military posture of parade^ 
rest. TtiP CentAirj/, XXX VII. 4«6. 

parade-wall (pa-rad'wfi,1), »». in fort,, a wall 
which rises from the level of the jiarade to the 
interior line of the terreplcin, replacing the 
rampart-slope in cases where the latter would 
occupy too much space within the defenses, 
paradidymal (par-a-did'i-mal), a. [< paradi- 
' dym(i8) 4* -al.} Lying alongside the testicle, 
close to the epididymis; j)ertaining to the para- 
didymis, or organ of Girald^s. 
paradidymis (par-a-did'i-mis), n, [NL., < Gr. 
irapd, beside, + didvfintj, testicle, lit. * twin^: see 
didynu>m.^ Same nn parepididunm, 
parsUUgm (par'a-dim), n. [< F. paradUjme = 
8p. Pg. paradig‘mu,<. LIj. paradigma,i Gr. Trapd- 
de/y/ifl, a pattern, cxam}de, paradigm, < napa- 
deiKvbvai, exhibit beside, < irapd, beside, 4- de//c- 
vvvai, show.] 1 . An example ; a model. 

Those Ideas In the divine understanding, being look’d 
upon by these philosopliers as the paradigms and patterns 
of all things. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 888. 

2. In gram., an example of a word, as a noun, 
adjective, or verb, in its various inflections. — 

3. In rhet,, an example or illustration, of which 
parable and/nb/c are species: a general term, 
used by Greek writers. 

Tlie rise, splendor, and final decline of her imaginative 
literature constitute the fullest paradigm of a nation's 
literary existence and of the supporting laws. 

Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 238. 

paradigmatic (par^'^a-dig-inat'ik), a. and n. [= 
Pg. par adigma tiro, \ Gr. TrapafiFty/iariKdc, serv- 
ing as an exai^l(*,< irapadnypa, an example : see 
jtaradigm,^ I. a. Exemplary; model. 

The TlmoDus seems at first to fit very nicely into the doc* 
tiiuo of ihv paradigmatic idea. 

Armr. Jmtr. PhUol., IX. 294. 

H.f n. In theol,, one who narrated the lives of 
religious persons to serve as examples of Chris- 
tian holiness. 

paradigmatical (par^a-dig-mat'i-kal), a. L< 
pnradigniatie 4- -«/.] Same as paradigmatic. 

Those virtues that put away ouite and extinguish the 
first motions are paradigmaticall. 

Dr. U. Mare, Psychosoia, ill. 59, note. 

paradigmatically (par'^a-dig-mat'i-kal-i), adr. 
In the form of or by way of an example, 
paradigmatize (par-a-dig'ma-tlz). v. f. ; pret. 
and pp. paradigmaticed, pprV paradigmatizing. 
[< Gr. irapadeiypaTiCnv, make an example, < irapd- 
Seiypa, an example : siiejforadigm.'] To set forth 
as a model or example. [Rare.] 

When these controversies now depending ai’t* at end, 
there is no one question concerning any line in those 
bonks so by you . . . but you or any man 

shall for the least asking have the full sense of. 

Hammond^ Works, I. 197. 

paradisaic (par'^a-di-sa'ik), a. [< paradise 4- 
-u-fc. a. paradisiac.'} Pertaining to paradise, 
or to a idacc of felicity; like paradise; para- 
disiac. 

A World paradisaic, bupIW, harmless. 

E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, II. 297. 

paradisaical (par^'n-di-sa'i-kal), a, [< para- 
disaic 4- -<//.] Hanie as paradisaic. 

The paradisaical pleasures of the Mahometans consist 
In playing upon tlje flute and lying with Hoiirls. 

Urag, Letters, xliv., To Mr. West. 

paradisal (par'a-ds-sal), a. [< paradise 4- -af.] 
Bame as paradisaic. * ( ifait*.] 

At length within this book 1 found iwrtrayed 
Newborn that l*aradisal Love «if his. 

I), a. JUmetti, On the "Vita Nuova” of Dante. 



par also = Pg. para iso = It. para d iso = 08. para- 
dis = D. paradijs = MLG. paradls = OHG . para- 
dys, paradisi, pardisi, MHG, paradise, pardisc, 
paradis, baradis, par dis, G. paradeis, paradies 
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ss feel, paradis sx Sw. Ban. paradis, < LL. pam- 
disus, a park, orchard, the garden of Eden, the 
abode of the blessed, < Gr. irap^deiao^, a park, 
deer-park, used as an Eastern term in Xenophon 
and others for the parks of the Persian kings 
and nobles, in the ^ptuagint for the garden of 
Edtui, in the N. T. for the abode of the blessed; 
= Heb. pnrdiis = Armen, pardez.s. garden, < 
OPers. pairidaeza, an inclosure, Pors. Ar. fir- 
dans, a garden, paradise. The AB. name for 
paradise was neorxna wang, neorma wong, Goth. 
waggs. The lit. sense (dof. 1) is later in E. ('f. 
jiarvis.} If. A park or pleasure-ground con- 
Tiected with the residence of an Oriental prince ; 
a garden. 

The garden is rather a nark or paradise, contriv’d and 
planted with walkes and shades ox inyrtilfi^ cypresse, and 
other trees. • Evelyn, Diary, April 11, 1(545. 

The Assyrian kinm . . . maintained magnifioent parks, 
or ‘* 2 )aradwre«,"in wnichgomeof every kind was enclosed. 

Eneyc. Brit, XII. 893. 

2. The garden of Eden. 

Adam In obedient ordaynt to blysso, 

Thor pryuely in paradys his place watj devised. 

AUUerative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 241. 

So on he fares, and to the border comes 
Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green. 

As with a rural mound, the champain head 

Of a steep wilderness. Muton, P. L., iv. 132. 

3. In theol. : (a) That part of the place of de- 
parted spirits where the souls of the righteous 
are by some believed to await the resurrection, 
(b) Sometimes, lieaven, ortho final abode of the 
blessed. Hence — 4. A place of extreme beauty 
or delight ; a region of supreme felieity or bliss. 

A Paradise of roses was prefigured; a wlldorness of 
thorns was found. De Qnincey, I’hilos. of Horn. Hist. 
I'he thorn and the tliistle may grow as they will, 
Where Friendship unfolds there is Paradise still. 

O. W. Holmes, My Annual. 

5. In medieval arch. : (a) A small private apart- 
ment or study, (b) A court or inclosed area in 
front of a churcb. iThls use of the word hiis induced 
t!io supposition that the word parvis is a cuiTUption of 
paradise . ) 

6. The upper gallery in a play-house ; the place 
of the * ‘ ga llery gods.” [Slang. 1— Bird of para- 
dlBO. 8co Wrdi.— newer of paradise. See henna.— 
Fools’ paradise. Seo/oofi.— drains of paradise. Bee 

waiti^. 

Paradisea (par-a^iis'e-jj ), n, [NL., < LL. para- 
disus, paraciise ; ’see paradise.'} The typical ge- 
nus of Varadis&idfC. The name was formerly applied 
to all the birds of paradise and some related forms, but is 
now rcstrb'.ted to P, apoda and its immediate congeners, 
inhabiting Now Guinea and some of the neighboring isl- 
ands. P. apoda is the one longest and best known, also 
culled P. major, or the greater paradisediird, as distin- 
guished from P. mitwr or papuana, the lesser or Papuan 
paradise-bird. (See cut under Wrdi.) P. sanguinea or 
mhra is the red bird of paradise. To tliesc three, all known 
for a century or more, has lately been added P. ragsjiana, 
or llaggl’s paradise-bird, nearest related to the first named. 
Gthersthan these 4 ^ocios are now usually placed in dif- 
ferent genera. See Paradiseidee, and cut under Wrrfl. 

pairadisean (par-ar-dis'e-au), a. [< paradise 4 
-an.] If. Baine as partidtsiacal. — 2. Of or per- 
taiuiiig to the Paradiseana or Paradiseidfc. . 

Paradiseana (par-a-dis-e-a'nji), v. pi. [NL. : 
HQC paradisean.} Birds of paradise: syiiony- 
luous with Paradiseidse. N. A. Vigors, 
paradise-applet (par'a-dis-ap^l), w. ^I'he to- 
mato. 

paradise-bird (par'a-dis-b^'rd), n. Any bird of 
paradise. Boo phrase under Inrd^. 
Paradiseidae (par^a-di-se'i-de), n. pi, [Ni^., 
< Paradisea + -idee.} A family of sturnoid os- 
cine inisscrmo birds of the order Passe res, fa- 
mous for t-ho splendor of their plumage, and 
]ireemiiicnitly characteristic of the Pa])uan avi- 
fauna ; the birtls of paradise. I’he limits of the fam- 
ily have been much in question, and it has been restricted 
to tl>e dozen or more species of the genera Paratlisea, Para- 
disomis, Sohlegelm. DiphyUodes, Cxneinnurus, Parvtia, and 
Lophorhina. More properly, however, these and some re- 
lated forms, ns Astrapiu, ParadigaUa, Rhipidornis, Semi- 
optcra, and hIho Xanthomelas, hycocorax, Manucodia, and 
Phonygama, constitute a spocdal subfamily Paradiscinie, 
in wiiich the bill is more or less thick, while the slender- 
billed genera Ptihrrlns, Selntcides, Drepanornis, and Kpi- 
rruichiis art* placed In another subfamily, Epimachinse. 
The splemlor qf the plumage, and its chief pebnliarities 
in size, shape, and texture, are characteristic of the male 
sex. 'riio general affinities of the birds are with starlings 
and crows. See cuts at btrdi, Cincinnurus, Epimachus, 
and Paroha, Also Paradimadte. 

paradise-stock (par'a-dls-stok), n. A horti- 
culturists^ iiauie for certain hardy slow-grow- 
ing apple-stocks upon which more thrifty-grow- 
ing varieties are grafted, the result being a 
dwarflqg of the graft. 

Apples . . . are ** worked "on the pomdise or "doncin” 
sfodhr, which from their influence on the scion ore known 
as dwarfing stocks. Eneyc. Brit, XII. 218. 


paradi8d*trae(par'^-dS8-trfi),n. A small Ameri- 
can tree, Simaruba glauea, ranging from sonth- 
em Florida to Brazil, having u^bt coarse- 
grained wood and a bitter bark which is some- 
times used in medicine as a substitute for S. 


ParadiSia (par-a^dis'i-fl), n. [NL. (Mazzucato, 
1811), < Gr. Trapddeiaog, a park, paradise: see 
paradise,} A genus of ornamental plants, of 
the order lAliacese, tribe Jsphodelese, and sub- 
tribe Euasphodelem, characterized by a three- 
celled ovary with many ovules, and funnel- 
shaped flowers. The only species, P. LUiastrum, known 
as Bruno’s lUy, is a native of the Alps and Pyrenees. 
It consists of a short rhisome bearing clusters of thick- 
ened fiber-like roots, long linear leaves, and a flower-stalk 
with one leaf or none, producing a few rather large white 
flowers, of six separate three-nerved segments, slightly 
nodding in a one-sided raceme. 

paradisiac (par-a-dis'i-ak), a. [= F. paradi- 
siague = It. pairadisiaco, < LL. paradisUicus, 
belonging to paradise, < paradisus, paradise: 
see paradise,} Pertaining or relating to para- 
dise, or a place of felicity; suitable to or resem- 
bling paradise ; paradisaic. 

The paradisiac beautv and Bimplicity of tropic human- 
ity. Kingsley, Alton lx>cke, xl. (Davies.) 

paradisiacal (par^^a-dl-si'a-kal), a, [< para- 
disiac 4- -al,} Bame as paraiAisiac, 

But particularly to describe and point at t\i\% paradisiar 
eal residence can bo done only by those that live in those 
serene regions of lightsoni glory. 

Olanvule, }I*c-existenco of Bonis, xiv. 

The summer is a kind of heaven, where we wander in a 
paradisiacal scene among groves and gardens. Pope. 

ParadisiadSB (par'-'a-di-si'a-de), n. pi, [NL.] 
Bame as ParaaiseidsB, 

paradisial (par-a-dis'i-al), a, [< paradise 4- 
-ial,'} Bame m 'paradiikac, 

paraoisian (par-a-dis'i-an), a. [< paradise -h 
-ian.} Bame ttH paradisiac. [Rare.] 

We may perceive some glimmerings of light, how bright 
and channing she is within, and what a paradisian day is 
purpling the hills. Evelyn, I'rue Keligion, I. 248. 

paradisic (par-a-di 8 'ik), a, paradise -f -ic.} 
Bam(^ as paradisiac. [Rare.] 

Hence we inherit such a life as this, 

Dead of itself to paradisic bliss. 

Broome, Ground of 'i'rue and False Kcligloii. 

paradisical (par-a-dis'i-kal), a. [< xiaradisie 
4- -al.} Bame paradisiac. 

Paradisornis (par'^'a-di-sdr'iiis), w. [NL., < Gr. 
Trapdiktaofj, paradise, 4* bpvii, bird.] A genus of 
paradise-birds, relat('d to Paradisea proper, but 
having very long, narrow, and spatuliform mid- 
dle tail-feathers, and a high compressed beak. 
P. rudolphi of New Guinea, a rc»(;(‘ut discovery, 
is the type, Fiitsch and Meyer, 1885. 

paradof (pa-ra'do), n. [For *parada, < Bp. pa- 
rado, a parade: aea parade.} Display; flour- 
ish. 

No less terrible was this paradox and imrado of Presby- 
terian Discipline and Beverlty. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 16. (Davies.) 


parados (par'a-dos), n. [F.*, < parer, guard 
(see parv^, parry), 4- dos, back, < L. dorsum, 
back. Cf. parachute.} Earthworks behind a 
fortified place, designed to protect it from at- 
tack in the rear. 

paradox (par'a-doks), w. f< Y.jmradoxc = Si). 
piaradoja = Pg. paradoxo = \t. jmradosso, < LL, 
paradoxum, a figure of speech, < Gr. irapddo^ov, 
an incredible statement or opinion, a paradox, 
neut. of TrapdSo^og, incredible, < irapd, beyond, 
4- dd^a, notion, belief, < doKuv, seem.] A state- 
ment or proposition which at first view" seems 
absurd, or at variance with common sense, or 
which actually or apparently contradicts some 
ascertained truth or received opinion, though 
on investigation or when explained it may ap- 
j)ear to bo well founded . As a rh etorieal figure 
its use is well exemplified in the first quotation. 

As unknown, and yet well known ; ns dying, and, behold, 
wo live; as chastened, and not killed; as sorrowful. yet 
alway rejoicing ; as poor, yot making many lich ; as hav- 
ing nothing, and yet possessing all things. 2 Cor. vi. 9, 10. 

The fraudulent disputation of the sophlster tendeth al- 
waycB to one of these five ends or marks : that is, by force 
of argument ... to make you ... to grant some para- 
dox, which is as much to say as an opinion contrary to all 
mens opinions. Blundeville, Arte of lx>gicke (1619), vL 4. 

These are old fond paradoxes to make fools laugh i* the 
alehouse. Shak., Othello, it 1. 180. 

Some of my readers are hardly inclined to think that the 
word paradox could once liave had no disparagement in its 
meaning ; still less that persons could have applied it to 
themselves. I chance to have met with a case in point 
against them. It is Bpinoxa’s ** Philosophia Scripturse In- 
terpres, Exercitatio Paradoxa." 

De Morgan, 3udget of Paradoooes. 



OiUMlopinUknc. 

-^HFitromU^paxi4ox. See i^drMtoMo.~ft6eliaDl- 
oal paxudOZ. a proposition to this effect : ** A pwt may 
be oat away from a given beam, so as to make the beam 
stronger than before.*' 

paradoxalf (par'a-dok-sal), a. [= F. Pg^. pa- 
radoxal = It. paradossak; as paradox + -ah’] 
Paradoxical. 

How worthy are they to smart that marro the hamony 
of our peace by the disoordous Jars of their new paradox- 
all oonoeits ! Bp, HaUt Peace Maker, xxi. 

paradoxer (par'a-dok-s6r), n, [< paradox 4- 
-eri.] One who* indulges in paradox, or who 
proposes a paradox. 

A very paradoxical cynic or a very cytiiciil paradoxer 
might Bay that the letters must, considering the kind of 
person with whom men of genius sometimes fall in love, 
ue genuine. De Morgan, in Athenieum, No. 8208, p. 508. 

paradoxla sexualis (par>a-dok'si-li sek-gu-a'- 
lis). Premature development of the sexual in- 
stinct in childhood.*^ 

paradoxic (par-a-dok'sik), a. [= Sp. paraddjico 
s= It. paraaom’co; as paradox + -ic.l Of the 
nature of a paradox; paradoxical. [Rare.] 

If true, they are certainly paradoxic. Science, XI. 174. 
paradoxical (par-a-dok'si-kal), a, [< para- 
doxic + -al.'] 1. Of the nature of a paradox; 

characteri zed by paradoxes ; apparently absurd , 
yet true. 

The mind begins to boggle at immaterial substances, as 
things paradoxical and incomprehensible. 

Soxdh, Sermons, IX. iii. 
Paradoxical though the assertion looks, the progress is 
at once towards complete separateness and complete 
union. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 482. 

2. Inclined to paradox or to tenets or notions 
contrary to received opinions : applied to per- 
sons. 

Goropius after his wont paradoxicaU. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 41. 

In philosophy, where truth seems double-j(aced, there 
is no man more paradoxical than myself. 

Sir T. Browne, lleligio Medici, i. A. 

Paradozioal contraction, in phyml., the contraction 
of the muscles innervated by one branch of the sciatic 
consequent on stimulation of the other branch : it is due 
to secondary stimulation of the first branch through elec- 
trutonic variations.— Paradoxical reaction, the phe- 
nomena sometimes ensuing on application of the galvanic 
current to one ear, when, in addition to tlie sounds pro- 
duced in that ear, sounds are heard in the other as if the 
opposite electrode were applied to it. 

paradoxically (par-aAlok'si-kal-i), adv. In a 
paradoxical manner, "or in a manner seemingly 
absurd or contradictory; in such a way or 
sense as to involve an apparent contradiction 
or absurdity. 

Matter often behaves paradoxically, as when two cold 
liquids added together become boiling hot. 

R. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 12. 

paradoxicalness (par-a-dok'si-kal-uos), n. The 
state of being paradoxical. 

The seeming paradoictcafness of . . . [the] statement re- 
. suits from the tendency . . , to judge a conclusion which 
pre-supposes an ideal humanity by its applicability to 
humanity as now existing. 

tl. Spencer, Data of Ethics, p. 77. 

Paradoxidae (par-a-dok'si-dd), w. jiZ. [NL.] 
Same as Varadoxidldm, 

Paradoxides (par-a-dok'si-dez), w. [NL.,< Gr. 
Trapdfio^oCf incredible (see paradox), + -ides.’\ 
The typical genus of Varadoxidldm, It contains 
very large trilobites, some two feet long, with 
sixteen or more thoracic segments. Brongniart. 
Also Voradoxites {Goldfuss, 1843). 
paradoxidian (par^a-dok-sid'i-an), a, [< NL. 
Paradoxides + -ian.*\ Of or p*ertaining to the 
genus Paradoxides ; characterized by the abun- 
dance of Paradoxididm, as a geological stratum, 
ParadoxldidflB (par'^a-dok-sid'i-de), w. pi. [NL., 
< Paradoxides 4- A family of trilobites, 

typified by the genus Paradoxides, characteris- 
tic of the Upper Cambrian, of large size, with 
well-developed cephalic shield of crescentic 
figure with produced genal angles, from twelve 
to twenty thoracic somites, and reduced pygid- 
ium. Also Paradoxidm. 
paradoxing (par'a-dok-sing), «. [< paradox + 
Paradoxical acts or utterances. 

If that Parliament will prescribe what they ought, with- 
out such paradtadng, I should think God would suhscribe 
a Le Dlou le voult readily enough. 

JV. Ward, Simple Comer, p. 69. 

paradoxist (par'a-dok-sist), n. [< paradox + 
One wno makes or affects paradoxes ; a 
lover of paradox; a paradoxer. 

Pope WM M delighted with the pugnacious paradoxisra 
TV . .L V , Warburton' * 

Eneyc. Brit,, 
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PtmdMologia, the art of explaining paradoxes 

JSiwyeTBrit,, Vm. 194. 

paradoxology (par^a-dok-sol'p-ji), w. [=S Sp. 
paradoxoloaia = Pg. paradoxologia, < NL. para- 
aoxologia, \ Gr, irajmoo^oTuoyia, a tale of wonder, 

< Trapddo^of, incredible (see paradox), + -Xoy/a, 

< Xiyeiv, speak : seti -o/or/y.] The holding and 
defending of opinions contrary to those gen- 
erally prevalent. 

Whoever shall indifferently perpend the exceeding dif- 
ficulty which either the obscurity of the subject, or un- 
avoidable paradnxdogy, must put upon the attempt, will 
easily discern a work of this nature is uot to be performed 
on one leg. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., To the Header. 

Paradoxornis (par'-'a-dok-sor'nis), w. [NL. (J. 
Gould, 1836), < Gr. napddo^og, incredible, + dpvic, 
bird. ] The typical gen ns of Paradoxomi th inm. 
The type is P. Jlavirostris, the parrot-bullfinch 
of India. Also called Baihyrhgnehus, 

Paradoxornithinae (par^a-ddk-s6r-ni-thi'ne), 
w. pL [NL., < Paradoxornis {-ornith-) + 

In G. R. Graves classification 0870), the eighth 
subfamily or P'ringilUdm, represented by the ge- 
nus Paradoxornis, 

paradoxure (par-a-dok'gur), w. [< NL. Para- 
doxurns.'] Any species of the genus Paradoxu- 
rus; a palm-cat or palm-marten. 

Paradoxurinse (par-a-dok-su-ri'ne), n, pi. 
[NL., < Paradoxurus + -inm.'] A subfamily of 
Viverridie, having the tail very long and sub- 
convolute, the hinder ])art of the soles bald and 
callous, and the sectorial tooth typical, it in- 
cludes the palm-cats, or luwacks, nnndines, paguines. 
etc., of the genera Paradoxurue, Nandinia, Paguina, ana 
Arctogale, See cuts under nandinc, paguine, and Para- 
doxuruM. 

paradoxurine (par^a-dok-su'rin), a, and n, I, 
a. Having a paradoxical tail — that is, one which 
curls or coifs in a peculiar way, characteristic 
of the Paradoxurhm. 

II. w. A paradoxure; any member of the 
Paradoxurinm, 

Paradoxurus (par^a-dok-su'ms), n, [NJj., < 
Gr. 7rapd(h^oi\ incredible (see paradox), + ovpd, 
tail.] The typical genus of Paradoxurinm, P, 


parage 

laundry-work, as a vehicle for the fulminate In matches, 
as a cartridge-covering, for preserving fruit and vegetablea 
by forming a film or coating on the surface, and for many 
other purposes. One of the main sources of paraffin is 
crude petroleum, which yields a considerable quantity dur- 
ing its preparation for yiarket. 

8. Petroleum or kerosene. [Local.] - 
parafiin, paraf^e (par'a-fin), r. t. ; pret. and 
pp. para fined, ppr. paraj^ning. [< paraffin, w.] 
To coat or impi*egnate with paraffin ; treat with 
paraffin. 

r raffined cotton, and then cov- 
Electric Rev. (Aincr.), Xlll. 8. 

parafin-butter ( par ' » - tin - but " er) , n . See 
butter^. 

parafilnize (par'a-fin-iz), V. f. ; pret. and pp. 
paraffinized, ppr. jiaraffinizing. [< paraffin 4 
-ize.] To paraffin. 

parafnized preparation is placori on a layer of cot- 
ton to cool, care being taken to give it sm li a position as 
to avoid deformation. Amer. XXll. 869. 


Wire, insulated with 
ered with load, was used. 



i^ly to De Cmusaz that he made Warburton's acquain- 

t., XIX. 487. 


tance. 

paradoxologia (par-a-dok-so-lo'ji-ft), n. [NL.] 
Same paradoxology. 


Para«!oxure (Paradoxurus fy/us). 

typus is the common palm-cat of India, and 
there are many others. 

paradoxy (par'a-dok-si), n. [< paradox 4 -y^.] 
The state or being paradoxical. Coleridge. 
paradyonturet, adv. An obsolete form of per- 
adventnre. 

parsenesis, parsenetic. a. Hgq parenesis, etc. 
parSBSthesia (par-es-tne'si-a), n. [NL,, < Gr. 
irapd, beside, beyoiidj 4 (linOrjaig, sensation.] 
Abnormal sensation, as formication ; abnormal 
sense of cold or heat, or the perversion of th(< 
more special senses. Also paresthesia and jai- 
ralgia. 

partBSthesis (par-es-the'sis), w. [NL. : see 
parsesthesia,] Same as parmsthesia. 
parsesthetic, a. Sec paresthetic. 
parafty paxaffot, W. Obsolete forms of paraph. 
parafifilL paraflfine (par'a-fin), n, [< F. paraf- 
fine, < L. parnni, little, 4 affinis, akin : see af- 
fine).] 1 . Tile eolleeti vo name for c()m))Ounds 
of the marsh-gas stTies wliich have the gen- 
eral foiTTiula 

twice asmany hydrogen atoms as carbon atoms. 
These bodies are characterised by a remarkable chemical 
indifference. Tlu;y an^. saturated hydrocarbons, all the 
ablins in the nndeciile being Joined by single bonds, and 
therefore they cannot enter into combination without par- 
tial destruction of the molecule. 

2. Specifically, in com. and manuf, a sub- 
stance obtained by the diy distillation of wood, 
peat, bituminous coal, wax, etc. it is a tasteless, 
inodorous, fatty matter, and resists the action of acids 
and alkalis. It is largely used in the inanufactuie of 
candles, which equal those of the finest war, and is used 
also as a waterpro<mng material for paper and fabrics, 
for lining wooden and metallic vessels, as trays and 
tanks for acids and voltaic batteries, as an electric Insu- 
lator, for coating splints and other appliances which are 
Bubjecteil to septic influences, for giving a polisli in fine 


paraffin-oil (par'a-fiu-oil), n. All oily jiroduct 
which is given off in large quantity in the de- 
structive distillation of bituminous shale. The 
lighter oils are used for illuminating, and the 
heavier for lubricating pnr])oses — American 
paraJffilL-Oil. Same as ilrero«en«. [Kng.1 
paraffin-scales (pur'a-fiu-skalz), n.pl. Seethe 
quotation. 

During tile last twenty years, paraffin has come largely 
into use for candlc-inaking. The crude solid product 
separated from the light and heavy oils by the roinerfll 
oil refiners, and known as paraffin scales, is of somewhat 
variable composition. Spans’ Encyc, Mannf., I. 686. 

paraffie (pa-raf'l), n. [< "F. 2 >arafe, paraphe, a 
fiourish after a signature: see jiaraph.] Os- 
tentatiouH display. [Scotch.] 

Those grand para fie o' ceremonies. 

Scott, Antiquary, xxi. 

paraflagellate (par-a-fiaj'e-lat), a. [< para- 
fiaqellum 4 -afe.] ’I^rovided with a parafia- 
gellum or with paraflagella. 
paraflagellum Qiar'^'a-fla-jeFum), ?/.; jil. iiara- 
fiagella (-|i). [NL., *^ Gr. irapd, beside, 4 NL. 

flagellum : see fiageUnm, 3.] A small supple- 
mentary flagelium often observed beside the 
long flagellum of infusorians. There may be 
one or more paraflagella. 

Paxaf ’S paste. See pasted. 
paragalt, a. nnd 71 . S(*e pa regal. 
paraaaster (par-a-gas'tf'i*), a. [NL., < Or. Trapd, 
beside, 4 yaoH/p, th(‘ stomach: see gaster^."] 
The cavity of the sac of a sponge ; the paragas- 
tric cavity. 

paragastfic (par-a-gas'trik), a. [< Gr. nnpd, 
beside, 4 ywryp, the stomach (hog para gastet), 
4 -<r.] 1. Lying alongsidt* the gastric cavity : 

applied to two cmcal canals wliich in ctenopho- 
raiis are given off from tin* funnel. — 2. Of or 
pertaining to the ^laragaster of a sponge: as, 
the paragastric cavity. 

paragastrula (par-a-gas'tr^i-la), n . ; pi. para- 
gastt'ulm (-le). [NL., < Gr. nupa, beside. 4 NL. 

gaslnda, ci. v.] In emhryol., that kind of gas- 
tnila which results from a modification of the 
amphiblastula of soim* sponges. After nsHuming 
a spherical form, the flagellated layer of Gk- free amphi- 
blastiila bewnnes flattened, depiessed, and finally invn- 
giiiated within the lieiiiispheie of the granular eellK, to 
the inner face of which it Ik closely upnlied, thus <»bllt- 
erating the original cleavage-cavity, but at the same lime 
originating a secondary invugination-cav'ty. The two- 
layered sac thus jirod need in (IieiiaragaHtinla, whose outer 
or epibhistic hiy«‘r givt's rise to the erlodenn, and whose 
inner or hypoblastic layei oi iginates tin* eiidoderni, of the 
future sponge. 

paragastmlar (pHr-n-gns'tro-Uu ), a. [< para- 
gastrnla 4 -ar’K] Of or po tninijig to a jiara- 
gastrula; having I he cliarm-ter of a jiaragas- 
triila. 

paragastrulation (]nir-a-gas-tro-la'sliqn), w. 
f< paragasfnda 4 1’lie format ion of a 

jiarngast jula liy invagiTiation of an ainphiblas- 
tula. 

parage (piirblj), n. [<ML. parage, (.OF. (andF.) 
jiaragezz Pr. paratge— S]>. paraje =:Pg. para- 
gem, parage = It. paraggio, < ML. jiaralfenm 
(also, ufft*!' OF., paragium), e<|uality. < L. par, 
eipia): see p/G*-, poirL] 1. In /o/r, ecjuality of 
name, blood, or dignity, but tnore csjuMMally of 
JjiikI in a division among lieirs. 

Tic tliought it a dispanigenierit to have a parage with 
any of Jiis rank ; and out of enmlHti<m did try his suhstunce 
tlint it might not flow so fast into charitable works. 

Rp. Racket, Abp. VVilliams, ii. llTi (Davies.) 

2. The portion which a woman may olilain on 
her marriage. IVhartan. — 3t. Birth; family; 
kindred; descent. 

For aproch thon to that prynee of parage noble. 

AUiterative Poems (ed. .MoiTis), ii. 167. 


paraci 

If ibe be riohe and of heigh 
Thanne leistow it la a tonnentrle 
To soffren hire pride and hire malenoolie. 

Chaucer, to Wife of Bath's Tale^ 1. 26b. 

paragenesis (par-a-jen'e-sis), w. [NL., < Gr. 
TTripo, beside, + y^'vecr/f, origin : see genesis, "i 1, 
111 hiol.y the origination, in an individual of a 
given species, of characters due to or in part 
derived from another species, as in hybridiza- 
tion; hybridism, with reference to the congeni- 
tal peculiarities of the resulting oflPspriug. — 2. 
In mineral, y the association of mineral species 
with each other with reference to the order and 
mode of their formation, 
paragenetic (par^a-je-net'ik), a. [< paragcnemsy 
after genetic^ Of or* pertaining to paragenesis ; 
originating by paragenesis; paragenic — Parar 
genetic twin. Seeetcfn. 

paragenic (par-a-jen'ik), a, [< Gr. irap&y be- 
side, + ’-yevtjCy produced: see •genovs.'] Origi- 
nating with the germ or at the genesis of an 
individual; applied to bodies having original 
or congenital peculiarities of structure, charac- 
ter, and the like, and specifi(*ally in mineralogy 
to a mineral whose formation has been iiiflu- 
enoed by associated species, 
parageusia (par-a-gu'si-Ji), w. [NL., <Gr. Tra/jd, 
beside, + yevaig, the sense of taste, < yeveaoaty 
taste: see gusf^,^ Perverted sense of taste. 
Also paragmMs. 

Paraffevma is moat common fur aanid subatancoa. 

Ainer. Jmir. Psychol., I. 610. 

parageusic (par-a-gu'sik), a. [< parageusia + 
-<c,] Of or pertaining to parageusia, 
parageusis (par-a-gfi'sis), V. [NL. ; see para- 
geuma.'i Same as parageusia. 
paraglenal (par-a-gle'iml), n. and a. [< Gr. 
Trapa, beside, + the socket of a joint: 

see gletie.] I. n. The coracoid of a fish ; a car- 
tilage or bone applied to the inner surface of 
the chief element of tlie scapular arch of some 
fishes, and bearing at its posterior margin the 
aetinosta which sujiport the pectoral fin. 

II. a. Having the character of or pertaining 
to the paraglenal : as, a paraglenal cartilage or 
bone. 

paraglobin (par-a-gld'bin), n. [< Gr. ;rapo, be- 
side, + E. fflobinl*} Same as paraglohulin, 
paraglobulin (par-a-glob'u-lin), n. [< Gr. Trapa, 
beside, + E. gMmhn,'] A globulin found in 
blood-serum, and in small quantities elsewhere 
in the tissues. Also esWeix fihrinoplastin , 
paraglossa (par-a-glos'li),‘w.; pi. paraghmse 
(-e). [NL.,< Gr. rrapd, besiae, + } ’ACiaaa^ tongue.] 
One of a pair of appendages, right 
and left, of the li^la, i)lacea usu- 
ally on <iach side of the glossa, 
whence the name, in this nomen- 
clature the appendafKea of the llKula are 
the fliiiKle and uiedlaii Kh>B8a, a pair of 
paraKloBBie, and the laldal pulpi. Para- 
glossH) occur In many insectB of different 
ordora; in some hymenoptors tliey are 
long bla<le-Iike organa, acting aa palpa 
See liyula, and alao ciita under mouth-part, 

Hymeaoptm-a, and Insecta. b2lr- 

paraglossal (par-a-glos'al), a. [< 
paraglossa + -alf.J Having the ^ 
character of a paraglossa; pertaining to the 
paragloss®. 

paraglossate (par-a-glos'at), a. [< paraglossa 
4* -a/cL] Provided with paraglossa^ as an in- 
sect or the ligula of an insect, 
paraglossia (par-a-glos'i-ft), n. [NL., < Gr. 
irapo, beside, + yluaaay tongue.] Parenchyma- 
tous glossitis. 

paragnathiBm (pa-rag'na-thizm), it. [< parag- 
u nth -if us + -Mfw.J In ornith.y the state of being 
paragTuitlious. Coues, 1804. See epigtiathism. 
paragnathous (pa-rag'na-thus), «. [< Gr. Traprt, 
beside, 4 yvdtjfJCy jaw.] In ornith., having both 
mandibles of equal length, their tips falling to- 
gether; said of the beaks of birds, and of the 
birds themselves. Coues, 1864. 
paragOge (par-a-go'je), n, [= F. Sp. Pg. It. 
paragogc, < LL. paragogc, < Gr. rrapaytry^, lead- 
ing by, alteration, addition to the end of a syl- 
lable, < irapdynv, l(‘ad by, < napdy beyond, 4 
lead.] The addition, by growth or ac- 
cident, of a nou-significaiit letter or syllable 
t<» the. end of a word: opposed to prosthesis 
and apocope. Examples are len-dy ammigs-ty 
agains-ty ivhils-ty tyran-t. Also called epithesis 
and ectmis, 

paragogic (par-a-goj'ik), a, [= F. paragogique 
ss Pg. It. paragogico; as paragogc 4 -ic.] Per- 
taimng to or of the nature of paragoge ; that 
lengthens a word by the addition oi one or 
more final sounds or letters. 
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ditional einphaala or mark aome ohange in the sense. 

paragpgical (par-a-goj'i-kgl), a, [< paragogic- 
4 -«/. J Relating to or characterized by para- 
goge; paragogic; added; additional. 

You cite them to appeare for oertalne ParagogieaU con- 
tempts, before a oapricloua P»dantie of hot-Hver'd Gram- 
luanans. MUton, On Def. of Huinb. Kemonat. 

paragon (par'a^-gon), n, [< OP. paragon, P. 
parangon = It, paragonoy paragon {parangone, 
a kind of type),< OSp. paragon, Sp. parangon, a 
model, paragon, < para con, in comparison with : 
para, for, to, toward (Ol^. pora, < L. pro, for, 
4 ad, to); con, with, < L. caw, with J 1. A 
model or pattern ; especially, a model or pattern 
of special excellence or perfection. 

Val. la ahe not a heavenly aaint? 

Pro, No ; but ahe is an earthly paragon. 

Shak., 1\ G. of V., li. 4. 146. 

Ho rises before us as the paragon and epitome of a whole 
spiritual period. Carlyle, 

2t. A companion; fellow; mate. 

• Alone he rode, without hia Paragons. 

flpeiMer, ¥. Q., HI. x. 85. 

A rival. 


< Gt. irapdypofi/ia, that wM6n one writer beidde, 

< wapaypd^ivy write beside : see paragrdpk.^ A 
play upon words; a pun. 

AristoUe, in the eleventh chapter of his book of rhetoriok, 
describes two or three kinds of puna, which he cills para- 
grama. Addison, Speotstor, ao. 6L 

paragranunati8t(par-argram'a-ti8t),n. [<LL. 
paragramma{ir) (see paragram) 4 -i8f.] A 
punster. 

A country school-master of my acquaintance told me 
once that he had been in company with a gentleman whom 
he looked upon to he the greatest naragrammaUSt among 
the moderns. Admaon, Spectator, No. 61. 

paragrandine (par-^-gran'din), n. [< ML. pa- 
rare, guard against, parry (see pare\ and of. 
parasol) y-\r L. granaolgrandifh), hail: see gran- 
ainous.2 An apparatus intended to prevent the 
occurrence of hail-storms. It consists of an adapta. 
tion of the lightning-rod raised in various ways above the 
field or garden which it Is desired to protect, and was sup- 
.posed to prevent the formation of hailstones by attracting 
and conducting to earth the free electricity to which thev 
might owe their origiti. It is now considered to be inef 
feciive, or of hut little effect. Also called parugrde, 
paxagraph^ar'a-grAf ) , n. [Early mod. E. para- 
graffe, < ME. pdragraf, paragraffe, also paraf, 
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For Love and Lordship hide no 
Spenser, Mother 


uh. Talc, 1. 1026. 


ITieir Vallw, walled with bald Hllla before, 
I Kden, and th' All-circling Hun, 


Is now an ] 


For fruitfnll beanty, sees no Paragon. 

Sylvester, tr. of l>u Bartaa's Weeks, ii., The Sohisme. 

4t. Rivalry; emulation; hence, comparison; a 
test of excellence or superiority. 

Bards tell of many weinen valorous, 

Which have full many feats adventurous 
I'erformd, in paragons of proudest men. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. iii. 54. 

But never let th' ensample of the had 
Offend the good ; for good, by paragons 
Of evill, may more notably he rad. 

Spenser, K. Q., III. ix. 2. 

5t. A stuff, embroidered or plain , used for dress 
and upholstery in the seventeenth century. — 6. 
A diamond weighing more than 100 carats. — 7. 
A size of printing-type, about lines to the 
inch, the intennediate of the larger size double 
small-pica and the smaller size groat-primer, 
equal to liO points, and so distiuguishea in the 
new system of sizes. 

paragon (par'a-gon), V, [< OF. paragonner, F. 
parangonnerds paragonar, parangonarzsz It. 
pnrngonnre; from the noun.] I. trans, 1. To 
compare ; parallel ; mention in comparison or 
competition. 

By lals, I will give thee bloody teeth, 

If thou with CeBsar paragon again 

My man of men. Shak., A. and C., i. 5. 71. 

Pandtemoniuni, city and proud seat 
Of Lucifer; ao by allusion call'd 
Of that bright star to Satan paragon'd. 

MUton, 1*. L., X. 426. 

2. To admit comparison with; rival; equal. 

Who could paragon 
lihe fervid choir that lifted up a noise 
Of harmony 'i Keats, Sloop and Poetry. 

3t. To go beyond; excel; surpass. 

A maid that para^^ons description. 

Shak., Othello, li. 1. 62. 

II. infra ns. To compare; pretend to com- 
parison or equality. 

lie should convert liia eyea to see the beauty of Doro- 
thea, and he ahoiild see that few or none could for feature 
paragon with her. 

Shdton, tr. of Don Quixote, iv. 9. ( Lathmn.) 

paragono (par-urgo'ne), n. [It.: nee paragon."] 
1. A touchstone — that is, stone of comparison. 
— 2. The black marble of Bergamo: so called 
on account of the excellence of the polish it re- 
ceives. 

paragonite (par'a-gon-it), n. {(.paragmi 4 
j A kind of mica, analogous to muscovite 
in composition, but containing sodium in place 
of potassium : is characteristic of the para- 
gonite-schist of the Alps, 
pari^onite-schist (par Vgon-It-shist '),n. Mica- 
schist in which a hydrous soda variety of mica, 
called paragonite, takes the place of musco- 
vite, the most common micaceous constituent 
of that rock. 

paragonizet (par'a-gon-iz), v. t, [= 8p. paran- 
gonizar; as paragon 4 -ize,] To compare; par- 
agon. 

Faire women whose excelleiicie is discouered hyjparo- 
gmUmagor setting one to another, which moued the seal- 
ous Poet, speaking of the mayden Queene, to call her the 
paragon of Queenes. 

Puttanham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 186. 


paraffe (see para^i), also pargrajte, pyUirafte, 
pilecrafte (vmence pilcrow, q. v.), < (!)F. para- 
graphs (also parajdie, etc.), V. paragraphs = 8p. 
pardgrafOypdrrafozziV^.paragrapho z= It, para- 
girafo, paraf o, < ML. varagraphus, < Gr. rrapd- 
ypatffoc, a line drawn in tne margin, also, like irapa- 
ypo^fi, a marginal note, a paragraph, a orief sum- 
mary, an exception, demurrer, < irapaypdipetv, 
write beside, < irapd, beside, 4 ypdtftetv, write.] 

1. A distinct part of a discourse or writing re- 
lating to a particular point, whether consisting 
of one sentence or of many sentences : in this 
sense the word does not necessarily imply the 
division defined below. 

This lafgo paragraph of Plotinus is nut without sumt 
small truth in it, if rightly limited and understood. 

Dr. H. More, Immortal, of Soul, ill. 11 

2. A division of written or printed matter, usu- 
ally formed by beginning on a new line, and bj 
leaving a small blank space before the first lot 
ter. 

It will he iiotiued also that Hominaliiia divided the chap 
tera [of Imitation of Ghrlat"] into mragraphs, whicl 
many translators have followed ; and aiiice his time th< 
paragraph have been further divided into veraea, as thej 
now appear in the more modern editioua. 

The Academy, June 16, 1880, p. 407 

3. A short passage ; a brief notice, as in a nows 
paper. — 4. A character having the form H, usee 
to mark or (in manuscript for the press or it 
proof) to give direction for the beginning oi 
a new paxa-graph, or as a mark of reference 
This character is a reversed P, the initial let 
ter of paragraph. Abbreviated par.- Wowg tri f 
paraffraph. See hanging indention, under indention^. 

paragraph (par'a-graf), r. t. [< paragraph, n.\ 
1 . To form into or write in paragraphs. — 2. Tf 
mention or speak of in a paragraph; specifi 
cally, to make the subject of a paragraph oi 
brief notice in a newspaper. 

I am sneered at by all nw acquaintance, and parag 
in the newspapers. Sheridan, School for Hcand 

3. 8ame as paraph. 

The Duke of Orleans, Monsieur the 1*rince, and super 
intondents deliver them to the greftier, or clerk, by whon 
they are to be allowed, that is paragraphed, in parchment 
Jmfj/n, State of France 

paragrapher (par'a-graf-Ar), n. One who writej 
paragraphs for or as if for newspapers; a para 
graph ist. 

[He] asserts that his poetry will be read when Shake 
spere is forgotten. *'FosBlhly, hut not before," remark) 
a paragrapher. The lAtsrary Era, II. 160 

paragraphia (par-a-^af 'i-a), «, [NL., < Gr 
napaypdijiFiv, write beside ; paragraph.] Th« 
aphasic symptom of writing one word for an 
other. 

paragraphic (par-argraf'ik), a. |;< paragrap) 
4 -ic.] 1 . Characterized by division into para 
graphs ; exhibiting frequent breaks in writing 
— 2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a para 
graph or brief notice ; consisting of paragraphs 
also, writing or contributing paragraphs. 

No style of newspaper writing is more liable to ahosi 
than the paragraphic, O. S. Merriam, S. Bowles, II. 858 

paragraphical (par-argraf'i-kal), a. [< para 
graj^ic 4 -al.] Same as paragraphic. 

I am very paragraphical, and, you see, have nothing U 
say. Walpole, Letters, II. 184 

paragraphically (par-a-graf'i-kal-i), adp, B} 
or with paramphs ; in paragraphs, 
paragraphist (par'a-gj^-ist), n. [< paragraph 
4 One who writes paragraphs; a para 



paragrapbist 


grapher : apeoiftcally^ one who writes para- 
graphs for newspapers. 

kny paragraphUt in the newspapers. 

m Quineey, Herodotna. 

paragrapblsticalt (par^a-gra-fis'ti-kal), o. [< 
paragraphiat + -ic-ai.] Same as paragraphic, 
%au, and FI, 

Pard grass. 1. A forage-grass of warm cli- 
mates, Panicum harhimde, producing abun- 
dantly and of good quality: so named from 
Pard. in Brazil. — 2. A commercial name of the 
piassava fiber. 

paragrele (par'argrel), n. [< F. ^paragrSlCy < 
parer (< MLi. par are), guard against, parry, + 
grMe, hail.] Same as paragrandine, 

Paraguayan (par'a-gwa-an), a. and m. [< 
Paragmy ^ee def.) ■+• -an.] I, a. Of or per- 
taining to Paraguay or its inhabitants. 

II, w. A native or citizen of Paraguay, a re- 
public of South America, lying to the west of 
Brazil, and north and <^a&t of the Argentine 
Bcpnblic. 

Parajniay tea. See tea. 

paraneliotropic (par-a-he^li-o-trop'ik), a. [< 
parahelwtrop4sm + -tc.] Pertaining to or ex- 
hibiting paraheliotropism. 

The loaves of some plants when exposed to an Intense 
and injurious amount of light direct themselves, by rising 
or sinking or twisting, so as to be less intensely illumi- 
iiatod. Huch movoinents have sometimes been called diur< 
iial sleep. If thought advisable, they might bo called 
paraheltotropie. Darwin, Movement in Hants, p. 419. 


paraheliotropism (par-a-he-li-ot'rd-pizm), n. 
[< Gr. irapd, about, 4- the sun, 4- rpkmiVy 
turn, rooirij, a turning.] In hot, the so-called 
diurnal sloop of leaves: a modification of dia- 
heliotropism. See tho quotation under para- 
heliotrojric, 

'I'he sO'Callod Diurnal Sleep of Leaves, or Parahdiotro- 
pifrm. Darwin, Movement in Plants, p. 445. 

Parahippus (par-a-hip'us), n. [N I j., < Gr. napd, 
beside, + tTTTTOf, *' horse.] A genus of extinct 
solidungulate perissodactyl quadrupeds, based 
by Loidy in 1858 upon North American remains 
of Pliocene age, belonging to the family . lac///- 
theriidse. The animal was a sort of horse with 
some tapiroid affinities. 

parahypnosis (par'^a-hip-no'sis), n. [Nli.,< Gr. 
Trapd, beside, + hmm;, sleep^ + -onis. Of. hypno- 
sis.'] Abnormal sloei>, m hypnotized states 
or somnambulism. 

paraiba (pa-ri'bji), ??. [Braz.] A Brazilian 
plant, Simaruha versicolor , whose oxtreinoly bit- 
ter bark is used in powder against insect ver- 
min and in infusion as a cure for snake-bites, 
and, together with the fruit, is employed as an 
anthelmintic. 

paraillet, V. and n. See parcU. 
parakantho^S (par-ak-an-tho'sis), v. [NL.,< 
Gr. rrapd, beside, 4* uKanOa, a thorn, 4- -nsis.] Ab- 
normal growth of the stratum spinosum of the 
eindermis, as in cancer of the skin, 
parakeet, n. See parraiccct. 
parakeratosis (par-a-ker-a-to'sis), n. [NIj., 

< Gr. TTcpd, beside, "4 Nlj. hratosis.] Any 
disease of the skin characterized by abnormal 
quality of the horny layer. 

parakmesis, parakinesia (par^'^a-ki-ue^sis, 
-si-a), n. (.Nl-/., < Gr. Tzapd, beside, 4 kivtigu:, 
motion.] Disordered motor function, 
paralactic (par'a-lak'tik), a. [< Gr. rrapd, be- 
side, 4 E. lactic]] Used only in the following 
phrase. — Paralactic acid, a modiflcatinn of ordinary 
or fermentation lactic acid, having the same chetnicul 
composition and structure, but different in being opti- 
cally active as well as in its salts. It is found In various 
juices of the body. Also called sarcolantic acid. 
paralalia (par-a-la'li-a), n, [NL., < Gr. TTopd, 
beside, 4 XaX^dj’talk, chat; see lallation.] Dis- 
order of articulation so that one sound is given 
for another, as I for r. 

paraldehyde (pa-ral'de-hid), n. [< Gr. TTflpa, 
beside, 4 E. aldehitde.]' A colorless liquid with 
a disagreeable odor and taste, UgHi 9 f> 3 , ob- 
tained by treating aldehyde with suliuiuric or 
hydrochloric acid. It is used in medicine as a 
hypnotic. 

paraleipsis. n. See paraUpsis. 
paralepidia (par-a-lep'i-did), n. One of the 
Paralepididse. 

Paralepididse (par^a-le-pid'i-de), n. pi. [ND., 

< Parduepts (-lcpid-) + -idic,] A family of inio- 
mous fishes, exemplified by the genus Paralcpis, 
with elongat<j body covered with cycloid scales, 
long head, deep mouth, slender maxillaries 
closely adherent to the premaxillaries, short 
dorsal fin at about the middle of the body, 
and an adipose fin. The family contains 6 or 7 spe- 
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ol6B, inhabiting rather deep water. Alio Parakpidina, as 
a group of Scopelidie. 

paralepidoid (par-a-lep'i>doid), a. and n. [< 
paraleptidid 4 -oid.] 1. a. Resembling the ge- 
nua Paralejns; belonging to the Paralepididse. 

U. n. A fish of the family Paralepididse. 

ParalepiB (pa-ral'e-pis), n, [NL., < Gr. irapd, 
beside, 4 a scale.] The typical genus 

of Paralepididse. 

paralepsis, paralepsy (par'a-lep-sis, -si), n. 
See paralipsts. 

paridezia (iiar-a-lok'si-a), w. [NL., < Gr. Trapd, 
beside, 4 speech, < Alynv, speak.] Mor- 
bid inisappreheusion of the meaning of written 
or printe(i words. 

paralgesia (par-al-je'si-a), w. [NL., < Gr. irapd, 
beside, beyond, 4 sense of tiain, < 

ydv, feel pain, < d?[yog, pain.] 1. Disordered 
sense of pain in a part, as wh(‘n peculiar feel- 
ings of local distress follow si imnlation. — 2. 
Hypalgesia. 

paralna (pa-ral'ji-a), n. [NL., < Gr. Trapd, be- 
side, oeyond, 4 u/.)of, pain.] Same as paral- 
gesia. 

paralian (na-ra'li-an), n. [< L. paraUus, < Gr. 
TTapd/uoQ, alsoTrdpo^of, by or near the sea, naval, 
marine, littoral, < 7rapi,‘ beside, 4 the sea.] 
A dweller near the sea. Sntart. [Rare.] 

Paralichthys (par-a-lik'this), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Trd/MiXof, by or in the H(‘a (sec paralian), 4 
fish.] A ^enus of pie uro nee to id fishes, related 
to tho halibut, it haa the lateral line atrongly urcbeil 
in front, the dorsal beginning in fiont of the eye, scales 
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Paralv hthy\ Uenfatus. 

weakly ciliated, and some of tho teeth enlarged. It con- 
tains a number of species in the American and Asiatic 
seas, among which are hoiii(> liiglily csteenn’d food-tishea, 
such as tho bastard <«• Monterey halil)Ut(/*. cal^fomicunt), 
tho plaice or summer Hoiindcr (»f New York {P. dentatux), 
and the sowthern flounder (P. lethtnd.iffina). See halibut, 
and cut under .founder, 

paralinin (pa-ral'i-nin), n. Nucleoplasm. See 
nucleus, I (a). 

paralipomena (par'^'a-li-pom'e-nji) n.pl. [=:F. 
poralTpoiuciics, pl.,f()riut‘rlvin E. pamlipomenvn 
= Sp. pnraltpomenon = \\, parahpotnenou, para- 
Itppowcnon, after the JJi. gen. })!., < hlj. para- 
Upomena (in gen. })1. parahpotnendn, in liber ]>ri- 
wus or seeundus paraltpouicuou), K <h*. irapa'An- 
Tcdywa, things omitteil, omissions {to jiijiXiuv ujv 
napa'Acfiroyf if(Jv,tho book of things omitted), ppr, 
pass, of TrafHiXeiTTcii’, pass over, omit: sec jpara- 
lipsis.] Things omil t<*d; collectively, a 8Ui)ple- 
ment containing things omitted in a proceiling 
work; a collection of omitted passages. Those 
books of the Bible called b^'irst. and Second 
Chronicles are also call<‘tl Paralipomeuajovnwv- 
ly Paraliponwnou (a genitive form, see above). 

And as it is rehearsed in ParaU}Mnuenvn\ marg. lib 1, cuj). 
lOl : One cause of bis fal v bn' lackc. of trust in (Jod. 

Sir T, More, (Juiufort against Triinilation (157S), fol, 42. 

The fragment given in the paralipomcna to Fanst, en- 
titled Landstrasse, where Mepliistoplieles easts dtiwn his 
eyes and hurries past a (tosk by the waysicie, follows, a 
hint of the later revilation of his ehurmder. 

Amcr. Jour, PhUol., VIII. 4S0. 


tion circle of a star.— Parallactic ellipse, the ellipse 
which a star appears to describe annually in consequence 
of the earth’s revolution around the sun, and hy virtue of 
parallax.- Parallactic inequality, an inequality in the 
miion’s motion dependent upon the solar parallax at the 
moon. Its period Is one synodical revolution, or 29.6a 
days, being double that of the variation, which it thus 
alternately increases and diminishes. The maximum ef- 
fect on the longitude is i22'\ — Parallactic Instrument, 
in a«frr>n.,an equatorial instrument — Parallactic rules, 
an ancient astronomical instrument for measuring the 
zenith-distance of a star.— Parallactic unit, the dis- 
tance of a star whose parallax is 1", being 206,206 times 
the distance of the sun from the earth. 

parallactical ( par-« -lak ' ti-kal), a. [< parailac- 
Uc 4 -at] Same ns paralld'cAic, 

parallax (par' a-laks ),n. [= F. par allaxe = Sp. 
paralaje, paralajis = \% parallaxc 
=5 It. parallasse, < Gr. nupoAMt^n:, 
alternatiou, parallax, < rapa/hia- 
anr, make things alternate*, < irapd, 
beside, 4 dXXdaativ, eliango, < dX 
>og, another.] 1. An apparent 
displacement of an object ob- 
served, due to real displacement 
of the observer, so that the di- 
r(*ction of the former with refer- 
ence to the latter is changed, in 
the cut, the angle Bt’D, being the semidiameter of AB a 
seen from ('*, is the parallax of C as seen from fi. In as- 
tronomy, parallax is duo either to our daily motion round 
the center of the earth, or to our yearly motion round the 
sun. Parallax is observed, also, when tlie bead is niov(^ 
before two images or other otijects in tho region of dis- 
tinct vision and at unequal distances. There is also an 
clfoct of parallax when we alternately shut one eye and 
open the other. 

2. In optics, an apparent shifting of tho spider- 
lines in a teleseope-rt'ticlo as the eye is moved 
before the eyepiece: it is due to tho non-co- 
incidence of the ilir(*ads with the focal plane 
of tlie object-glass. -Angle of parallax, in phygio- 
loifical optics, the angle which the visual axes form at their 
point of molding. This angle becomes greater the nearer 
the point of fixation.— Annual parallax, the displace- 
ment of a star owing to its being observed from the earth 
instead of from the sun.— Dlumal parallax, the dis- 
placement of a body owing to its lieing observed from the 
surface instead of from the center of the earth. — Hori- 
zontal parallax, the diurnal parallax of n star upon (he 
horizon. 1'he horizontal parallax is equal to the si'tiii- 
diameter of tho earth an seen from the star.— Parallax 
Of altitude, the angular amount by which the altitude 
of the muon or other heavenly body is less on account of 
parallax 

parallel (j>ar'a-loi), a. and n. [< OF. paralletc, 
F. parallfie =\Sp. paralcio = Pg. paraticio = Tt. 
parallflo, paralclto, < !.<. paralldus, paralletos, 

< Gr. napu??Tf^nr, beside one anotht‘r, < irufui, 
beside, 4 dX/y/ow, gen., etc. (found otily in 
oblique eases of dunl nnd idural), one another, 
a reduplicated form, < dX/og, auotln*!*, 4 uX/Mg, 
another.] I. a. 1. In of linos (accord- 

ing to Euclid ill his 
definition of ])arallel 
straight lines), lying in 
tho sann* plane but 
never meeting however 
far they may bo pro- 
duced in (*itlu*r direc- 
tion; of planes, never 
meeting however far 
they may Im produced; 
in modern gt'ometry, in- 
tersecting at infinity. The dotlnitiun of Euclid is 
the traditional one; but the modern detinitjon has throu 
logical advantagCH: first, it is not, like tin* i.urlidean defi- 
nition, a negative one; second, it iinikiK one eonceptiou 
applieuble equally t<* paralli I lines and puralli!! idanes; 
and third. It is a statement which, wlnthei literally true 
or not, must l»e adinittcil in foiin foi the ssiKeof tho im- 
portant generalizations which residt from it. 

2. Having the sanu* direction, limdoiiey, or 


P.ir.ilh-I Lines. 

Two liiii*'. Ill .1 pl.ine .^re rut 
by .1 thiril, Tii.ikiin: the sum of 
tilt iiiti'Mitil <i..k''Ii .‘i oil one side 
two iOi^Ils. 


paralipsis (par-a-Iip'sis), u. [Also paratripsis 
paralepsis (also paralepsy = F. para I ipse =: 
l*g. paralepsis = It. purairpsi, parahpsi, para- 
lissi), < NL. paralipsts. < ( Jr. Trapa'/enjar. a pass- 
ing over, < TTopa'/tlTTrir. lenvt' on one side, omit, < 
TTapd, beside, 4 T'nmtv, leave..] A pretended or 
sugge.sted omission for rh(‘lorical effect, usu- 
ally introdiieed by “1 say nothing of,” “not to 
mention,” or the like, 

parallactic (par-a-lak'tik), a. [= F. paraUac- 
iique = Sp. paraldchco = Pg. parallaxico = It. 
parallattico, < Ltb*. TrapaX/aKTtKdg, of or for the 
parallax, < Gr. TvapdVJXi^tg, parallax: see paral- 
lax.] Of, perl Hilling to, of the nature of, or 
characterized hy parallax. 

Thomas DIgrey and John licy, gentlemen and matheinn- 
ticians amongst ns, have learnedly proved l)y jtarallarlu- 
doctrine tliat it |a new star in (’assiopeia] was in the cclcs 
tiull, not in the elcinentai-y region. 

IJoUand, tr. of t'amden (Elizabeth, an. 1672) 

Parallactic angle, (a) The angle whose vertex is at any 
object observed while its legs pass through a moan nnd 
an extremely removed station of observation ; parallax. 
(5) The angle between the vertical circle and the Uecliiia- 


courso, 

IIow' am 1 tlicn a vlllidii 
Tti counsel rassio to ttd.s parallel course. 

Directly to his good? NV/aAr., Othello, ii. :i. .SSf). 

3. rontimiing a i i scmhlanco through many 
particiilnrs; like; similar; equal in all essen- 
tial jiarts: a^, a, parallel ease; parallel jms- 
sages in tin* Kvangelists. 

He Itlic ajiostlc i'aulj goes up and down preaching the 
Oo^^pcl in :i sphere as large as hi.H iiiiiid was, and with a 
zeal only parallel with his former fury. 

StUlinjjteet, Sermons, T. iv- 

4. In music: (a) Of two voice-] larts, progn'ss- 
ing so that the interval between them rc'Tuains 
llir siinu*. Such progression is called parallel wotinn, 
and the intervals by which the two parts are separated are 
cn\U‘i\ j/arallel intervals. W hen the interval is a unison, 
an nctiive, or a poi feet fifth, the progression is regarded as 
fanlly sncli progresBions an: called parallel umwais, oc- 
taves, or Jif'ths, or simply parallels or ronsectiHves. rarallel 
tlilrds and sixths are correct, and pleasing when not too 
long continued. Parallel seconds and sevenths arc rare, 
and usually objectloiiable. (ft) Of tonalities, same 
as relative.— 6. In entorn.. iiarallel-sided : as, 
ptarallcl elytra, wings, etc.— parallel bars, battle, 


parallel 

bralcd-lianser. See hari, etc— Parallel oirdei on a 
sphere, circles whose planes are paralleU— Parallel dr- 
ouit, an electrical condactor joining two points which are 
also coTinucted by another conductor, to which the first la 
then said to be parullol.— Parallel COPlXkgi in buUdinff, 
coping of equal thi<;kne 8 s throughout ; used to cope inclined 
surfaces, such as gables, etc.— Parallel curves and 8 Ur> 
faces, those curves and surfaces which have the same nor* 
malB, and are therefore everywhere equidistant— Parallel 
extinction. 8ee(!Ja*./ww;fo'o/*,;i.— Parallel file. See^fci. - 
Parallel fissure or sulcus, the superior temporal fissure, 
ptu'iillel to the fissure of Hylvius. See flsmre. - Parallei 
forces, forces which act in directions parallel to each 
other.— Parallel hemlhedrlsm. Hee hemihedns’m.— 
Parallel intervals. Same as cinmcvHve intervals (which 
see, under conmciitiw). —Parallel key, knife, lathe. Hee 
the nouns.— Parallel lines, (a) Ueflned by Knclid as 
"'straight lines which are in the same xdano and, iadug 
produced ever so far both way 8 ,do not meet" (b) MilU.y 
same as para/fefs. 8eolI.,5. — Parallel motion, (a) A 
contrivance for converting reciprocating circular motion 
into rectilinear reciprocating motion hy the use of link- 
work. The ordinary parallel motion, that of Watt fulfils 
Its function to a close degree of approximatitni, hut not 
exactly. It is designed to cause the piston-r<»d in impart- 
ing motion to, and the pump rod in taking motion from, 
the oscillating beam of a steam-engine, to move respective* 
ly In very nearly right lines, and is suflkdcntly perfect for 
all practical pur(K)ses. It depends np«)n the principle that 
when the ends of two levers eonnected by a link oscillate 
on different centers in the sanio vertical plane, describing 
arcs convex toward each other, tlieie is some point in the 
connecting-link that must move in nearly a right line. 
The position of tliis point depends upon the lengths of the 
levers and the relative positions of their tulcrums. A meth- 
od fur mathe- 
matically loca- 
ting this point 
has been given 
byliankine. In 
the diagram r 
the ends of the w 
equal level's ,<//( I 
and iy describe t_ 
arcs convex to- 
ward each oth- 
er; a is the con- 
necting-link ; u 
and jf arc the 
fiilcrums. The 
piston-rod is 
cuniiected at b 
to the link c; 
and wlien the 
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r.iralli:l Killers 
/Trt'. rulers; ('ll liars pivot 
e<i to the rulers, fhe ('filters 
of the pivots hcini; f(|utiti‘.l.iiU 
In ami i'', the rulers will there- 
fore be parallel to earli other 
III any iMisition of the bars 


levers are caused to oscillate, one end of the link a is drawn 
to the right, while the other is moved to the left, causing 
the point of connection, and also the pump-rod / and pis 
ton-rod e, to move in nearly right lines. The first exact 
parallel motion discovered, after immense labor by many 
iiiatlienuiticians, was Peauceilier’s cell. ( 8 ee cell.) Tin; 
simplest is the Kein^-Sylvester parallel motion, (b) In 
music. Sootnofion. Parallel perspective, rod etc .see 
the nouns.— Parallel roads, Itenches or terraces on 
hill-slopes, indicating former levels at which the water 
stood in the valley beneath at a time when this was ocoii 
pf'hl by a lake, or a lake lfke 
expansion of a river The 
phrase parallel rtmtis Is chiefly 
used with reference ii' the so- 
e.nl1ed Parallel Roads of Ulen 
roy in Scotland, in regard to 
which tliere has been much 
discussion among geologists. 
See terrace —Parallel rulers, 
an Instrument for plotting 
e-ourses on a cliart, or for draw- 
ing parallel lines for other 
purposes. It consists of two 
rulers cuniiected hy cross-bars 
of eiiuul length, movable about 
joints, so that while the distanee between tin* two rulers 
may be increased or diminished, their edges always remain 
parallel. - Parallel sailing, sphere, etc. 8 ee the nouns. 
Parallel sulcus, see parallel Jiiuture. 
n. «. 1 . A line iiarullel to another lino. 
That s done, ns near as the extmnest ends 
Of paralleUt us like as Vulean and Ids wife. 

Shak., 'r. and i. ;i. 168, 
Lines that from their parallel decline. 

More they proceed, the more they still disjoin. 

Garth, Dispensary, Iv. 180. 
Who made the spider parallels design. 

Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line ! 

Pope, Essay on Ma'n, Hi. 10 . 1 . 

2. The interBeetioii of a Hpliere by a plane por- 
pfniilieiihir to its axis; sucii intersections of tho 
terrestrial spliero are parallels of latitutle, and 
are eoiniuonly represented on inai>s by lines 
drawn to I'vi'ry five or ten degrees (or less dis- 
tiineeH) bid ween the equator and the poles. 
See lafitmlr, 4. — 3. (-omparison made by pla- 
eiiig things side by side; as, to draw parallel 
bi'tweeii two eliaraeters. 

No hlgh-straln’d Parallel was made but thus, 

As good, or brave, as Aphrodisius, 

J. heaunwnt. Psyche, 11. 
’Twixt earthly females and the moon 
All jmrallels exactly run. Swift. 

Tie runs n laboured between Schiller, Goethe, 

and Ivotzcbm* ; one is more this, the other more that. 

Carlyle, Taylor’s Survey of Genuan Poetry (Essays, 

nil. 816). 

4. A thing equal to or I’esembling another in 
all essential particulars; a counterpart. 

She is the ahstmet of all excellence, 

And scorns a parallel. 

Fletcher {aial Massinger 'i\ Lovers' ITogress, ill. 8. 
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In Britain wberc was he 
That could stand up hlsparoReff 

Shak., Gymbeline, v. 4. 54. 

The nearest paruflehr [to the conquest of Britain] that I 
can find are the Hebrew conquest of Canaan and the 801 * 0 - 
oen conquest of Africa. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 127. 

6 . Milit., a trench cut in the ground before a 
fortress, fiarallelto its defenses, for the purpose 
of covering the besiegers from the guns of the 
jilace.— 0. In printing^ a mark of reference in a 
printed text, thus H, used to direct attention to a 
marginal note ora foot-note. — 7. Xnmufde. Hee 
I . . 4.— In parallel, a method of connecting electric batter- 
ies or dynamos in which all of tho posit! v exudes are joined to 
one extremity of the circuit-wire, and all of the negative to 
the other. (Hoe batlsry. ) 1'he connection is said to be in series 
wlien the xmsitive XK>le of one cell or machine is joined to 
the negative of the next.— Mundane paxaUeUn astral., 
situation at equal distanues from themeridian.— Parallels 
of altitude, In astron., small circles of tho sphere paiallcl 
to the horison. Alsu called alinueantars. — ParailelB of 
declination, small circles of the celestial sphere parallel 
to the e<iuator.— Theory Of ParidlelB, the geometrical 
discussion of tho number of lines which can he drawn 
througli a given point parallel to a given line, with other 
kindred matters. The fifth postulate (in some modern 
editions tho eleventh axiom) of Euclid roads, *‘And if 
a right line incident upon two right lines make the two in- 
terior angles on the same side less in Bum than two right 
angles, then tliuso two right linos will meet on tho side 
on whicli tlie angles are less than two right angles if pro- 
duced to infinity." This proxK>sltion being much morecom- 
|)licated than any other assumed by ICuclid without proof, 
a groat number t>f attempts were made by mathcinaticians 
to demonstrate it. Finally, it was conclusively shown, as 
Gauss expressed it, that we have no reason to believe that 
the celebrated postulate is more than approximately true. 
There are thus three xmssiblo systems of geometry, tho Eu- 
clidean and two iion-Eiiclidean systems, according as it is 
assumed that there can be drawn through any given x>pint, 
parallel to any given line, only one line, two real lines, 
or two imaginary lines,— Zodiacal parallel, in astral., 
tile situation of two planets at the same distance from the 
equator. 

parallel (par'ar-lol), v. ; pret. and pp. paralleled 
or parallelled^' ppr. paralleling or parallelling. 
[< parallel y r/.] 1. iranft. 1. To place in a T)b- 
Hition parallel to KomethingclBO ; make })aralIol. 

’I'he needle . . . dotbparuf^f*/ and place itself uimn the 
true meridian. Sir T. Brmvne, Vulg. Err., ii. 2 . 

2 To make conformable to Bomeiliing oIbo; 
make the Hamo or closely similar in many or all 
esHential particulars. 

His life Is paralleled 

Even with the stroke and line of his great justice. 

Shak., M. for M , Iv. 2 . 82. 

3. To match; equal; rival. 


parallelepipedoiial (par-arlebe-pip^o-don-al or 
-pi'pe-don-al), a. {\ parallelepipedm + -ah] 
Hame as parallelepipeaal. 
paxalleUnerved (par'a-lel4-n6rvd), a. [< L. 
parallelm, parallel, 4* nervus^ nerve; see 
nervc.’\ Same as paralleUnerved. 
parallelism (par'a-lel-izm), w. [= F. paralU- 
tiame =s 8 p. paralelismo = Pg. It. parallelUtmo, 

< MGr. 7 rapa/vlr/X/ff//df, a comparing of parallels, 

< irapa^Tif/Xi^etv, place side by side ; see parallel- 
ise, 1 1 . A parallel position, in any sense of the 
word parallel. 

The fissures . . . were produced with such irresistible 
force as to preserve their linear character and parailelim 
tlu'ough rocks of the most diverse nature. 

Oeikie, Geol. Sketches, ii. 24. 

2. The retention by a moving lino of positions 
parallel to one another. — 3. Analogy. 

Now science and philosophy recognize the parallelism 
the approximation, the unity of the two [Spirit and Mat 
tor]. Emerson, In N. A. Rev., CXXVI. 419, 

Fortunately, literarypamfi«2jimi.lB not synonymous witl 
literary plagiarism. E. and Q., 7th ser., IX. 66 

Specifically — 4. Tho correspondence resulting 
from the repetition of the same sentiment 01 
imagery, sense, or ^ammatical construction : i 
marked feature of Hebrew poetry. 

Parallelisms in sentences, in words, and in the order o 
words have been traced out between tho gosx>el of Mat 
thew and that of Luke. 

Paley, Evidences of (Christianity, i. 8 

6 . A parallel or comparison. 

To draw a parallelism between that ancient and tlii 
more modern nothing. 

GlanvUle, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xv 

parallelistic (par'"'a-le-li 8 'tik), a. [< parallc 
+ -istie.'] Of the nature of or involving paral 
lelism; like, but not plagiaristio. 
parallelivenose (par-a-lel-i-ve'nos), a. [< L 
paralleluHy iiarallel, + vena, vein : see venose, ^ 
In entom., same an parallel-veined. 
parallelize (par'a-lel-lz), v. t. ; pret. and pp 
parallelised, ppv’.’ parallelishtg, [= Bp. para 
telisar,<. MGr. TTaf)a7ihiXiC,e(v, place side by side, 
Gr. parallel; see parallel.'] To reii 

del* Tiarallel ; place side by side for comparison 
arrange in jiarallel columns or positions. 

Of lesser grades, the series among Lacertilia of Acrt 
donta and Iguania, ixiroWefized by Dumdril and Blbrui 
and of Teidw and Laiiertidse, compared hy Wiegmann. 

E. 1). Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 9{ 


For rapes anti i-aviHhinents he parallels Ncrbiib. 

Shak , All’s Well, iv. .1. *281. 
He parallels 

Strong sinnewed Sampson, or, indeed, excels. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 26. 
Those distinct fi'clings which can be remembered and 
exuiniiied by icflectiun nrc paralleled by changos in a por- 
tion of the brain only. w. K, Clifford, Lectures, II. 8*2. 

4. To show or furuisli an equal to, or an equiv- 
alent for. 

Well may wo fight for her whom, we know well, 

Tho world's large spaces ommot parallel. 

Shak., T. and (’., ii. 2. 162. 

6 . To compare. 

I thought once . . . 

To Imvo 2 ^ralleled him with great Alexander. 

Ji. Jonson, SejanuB, i. 1. 
I paralleled more than once our idea of substance with 
the Indian philosopher's he-knew-not-what which sup- 
ported tlic tortoise. Locke. 

0. To take a course parallel with. [Recent.] 

Another railroad paralleled tho Nickel Plato, which 
has jHtralleled the I.ake Shore. 

New York Tribune, March 23, 1884. 

II. inf vans. To be like or equal; agree. 

Sound paralleleth in many other things with the sight. 

« Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 1*26. 

parallelable (par'a-lel-a-bl), a. [< parallel + 
-able.] Capable of’being paralleled. [Rare.] 
(»ur duty is seconded with sucli an advantage as is not 
paralbUablc in all the world beside 

Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 277, (Latham.) 

parallelepiped (par-a-lel-e-pip'ed or -pi'ped), 
n. [(Commonly, but erroneously, pnrallelopi- 
ped ; = P. paraUf^l^ipede = Bp. paral el ejiipedo. 


parallellessf (par'a-lel-les), a. [< parallel H 
-^e?^<tS*.J Without a parallel; peerless. [Rare. 

Is she not paralleUess? is not her breath 
Sweet as Anibian winds when fruits are ripe? 

Beau, and FI., Philoster, HI. ' 

parallelly (par'a-lel-li), adv. In a parallf 
manner; as a parallel or as parallels; in a coi 
responding manner; concordantly. 

parallel-nerved (])ar'a-lel-nervd), a. In hot, 
having the nervtjs parallel, as many leavef 
Also parallel-veined. 

parallelodrome (par-a-lero-drom), n. [< Gi 
tTapdXhfkoi;, parallel, 4- -figogoi', < opafietv, i*un. 
Bee ncn'atwn. 

parallelogram (par-i^lel'o-gram), n. [< OP 
parallelitgranmc, F. parallelograntme = 8j 
paralvlogramo = Pg. paralletogrammo, pare 
lellogrammo, paralelogranimo = It. paralelU 
graimno, paralelogra m- 
rno, < L. parallelopraw- 
mum, < Gr. Trapa*A'Af//i6- 
ypappov, a paral lelo- 
gi‘am, neut. of nupa?.- 
h)Mypapfto(:, bounded by 
parallel lines, < irapaXhiht^, paralltd, + >y)d/ 
pa, line ; see parallel and gram'^.] 1 . In geow 
a quadrilateral whose opposite sides are jia: 
allel. — 2t. A pantograph. 

1 had most inflnito pleasure . . . with his shewing n 
the use of tho ParaUclogram, by which he drew in a qua 
* *ittl ' 
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P.'ir.tllelograni. 


tor of an hour before me, in little, fi*om a great, a mo 


neat map of England. 


Pepys, Diary, IV. 6 



tTTtTTfdov, a piano surface, neut. of tir'nzuht;, on 
the ground, < l-rri, on, 4- iriAov, ground.] A prism 
whose bases are parallelograms, 

parallelepipedal (par-a-lel-e-pip'e-dal or -pi'- 
pe-dal), a. [Also, eiToneouslv, pafallelopipe- 
d(Hr < parallelepiped + -al.] Having the form 
of a nurallelepiped. 

paralielepipedon (par-a-l©l-e-pip 'e-don or -pi'- 
pe-dou), ft. Baiue s^b parallelepiped. 


Complement of a parallelogram. See complement. 
Parallelogram of loroes. Bee forced . 

parallelogrammatic (par-a-leFo-gra-mat'ik 
a. [= F. parallelogramniatujiue = Pg. paralleU 
grammatieo ; as paraltelogroM + -atic^.] 1 . C 
or relating to a parallelogram. — 2. Having th 
shape of a parallelogram ; as, a parallelogran 
matte mark. 

parallelogrammatical ( par-ar^lePo-gr a -mat ' 
kal ), rt. [< parallelogrammatic + -at . ] Same c 
parallelogrammatic. 

parallelogrammic ( par-a^lel- 9 -gram'ik), a. | 
parallelogram + -ic.] Having the form of 
parallelogram. 



paraUelogrammical (par-^iei-o-^rarn'i-kal), 
a, [< parallelogranmic + -«/. J Same as par- 
Melagrammic, 

The table being parallelogrammieal and very narrow. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv. 27. 

parallelometer (par-a-le-lom'e-t 6 r), //. [< Gtr. 
7 ra/ 3 oXAf//lof, parallel, + fUrpov^ measure.] An 
instrument or apparatus for determining par- 
allelism. The fo^vity parallelometer of Prashear is used 
for determining the deviation from paraUelism of the op. 
poslte sides of a glass plate. The plate is supported upon 
three steel points, and a pendulum alK>ve, properly sup- 
ported, serves as the plate is turned to show the thinnest 
part of the plate, and further to determine the error to be 
corrected for different parts of it. 
parallelopipod, n. parallelepiped. 
parallelopipedal, a. Same as paralUlenipedal, 
parallelopipedon, a. Same as parallelepiped. 
parallel-veined (par'a-lel-vand), a. 1. In bot.^ 
same vlh jmralleUti^rveH. — 2. In entom., having 
the longitudinal veins distinct and more or leas 
parallel : said of the wings of insects, as in tlie 
Lepkioptera : opposed to vet-veined. 
paralqmcal (par-a-lo,f i-kal), a. [< paralog-y + 
-ic-al.\ Characterized by paralogism or incor- 
rect reasoning ; illogical. Sir T, Brow Ht\ 
paralogise, V. i. 8 eo paralogize, 
paralogism (pa-ral'o-jizm), n. [< F. parnlo- 
giHtne = 8 p. Pg. \i. paralogismo, < ML. ^paralo- 
gismuSf < Gr. izapaAoyaspbQ^ false reasoning, < 
\rapaAoyt^t'aOaty reason falsely, < 7 rap«, beside, + 
’AoyiCFaba/f reason, < Xoyof, (iiscourse, reason: 
see Logon. Cf. paralogy.'] In loyic, fallacious 
argument or false reasoning; reasoning which 
is false in form — that is, in wliich the conclu- 
sion does not follow from the premises ; a con- 
clusion unwarranted by the promises. 

A paraioffimn not admittablo — a fallacy that dwells not 
ill a cloud. Sir T. Browne^ vulg. En*., ill. 2. 

The Paralogunn (paralogismus) is properly a syllogism 
of whose falsehood the employer is not himself conscious ; 
the Sophism (Bophlsraa, captio, cavillatio) is properly a 
false syllogism fabricated and employed for the purpose 
of deceiving others. The term KaUacy may be applied In- 
ditferently in cither sense. 

Sir W. Haniilion, Lectures on Ixigic, xiii. 
Transcendental paralo^sm, in Haitian phUoK., a logi 
cal enw into which the Tumiaii reason naturally falls, 
especially with refercMice to the substantiality, simplichy, 
and personal identity of the soul, and its relation to the 
body, but which can bo exposed by the careful use of the 
formal logic. = 8yn. See Hophimn. 
paralogize (pa-ral'o-jiz), v. i.; pret. end pp. pa- 
ralogizedfppr. paralogizing. [= Hp. paralogiz- 
car = Pg. paralogisar = It. paralogizznre. < Or. 
TTflpa^o) /Cl reason falsely: see paralogism.] 
To reason falsely. Also paralogise. 

1 had a crotchet in my head hereto have given the ralnes 
to my pcMi. and run astray thorowout all tlie const-townes 
ot Knglaiul, . . , nnd commented and on their 

condition in the present and in thepreter tense. 

Nanhe, Lenten Siutfe (Ilarl. Misc., VI. 15:1). {Daem.) 

paralogy ( pa -ral ' o-ji ), a . [< LOr. 7:apaA 07 /a, an 

excuse, subterfuge, a fallacy, < Gr. TTapaAnyofjj 
beyond reason, unreasomible, < Trapd^ beside, 
beyond, + /()jor, reason: see Logos. Cf. 
ralogism, paralogize.] False reasoning; pa- 
ralogism. 

That M ethnselah was the longest liver of all the posterity 
of Adam we (|uietly believe ; but that ho must needs be so 
is perhaps below paraloyn U» deny. 

Sir T. Brou'tie, Vulg. Eit., vII. 3. 

paralysant, paralysation, (‘te. See paraly- 
zant. etc. 

paralysis (pa-ral'i-sis), w. [= F. paralysivy OF. 
paralme, etc. (> ME. paralisiCy parlesi, palesic : 
seepaAvy), = Sp. perlesta, pardlms:=V^, paraly- 
sia =z It. jnirahsij paralisia^ < \j. paralysis^ <Gr. 
TrapA^voig, palsy, < napaTivtiv, disable on one side, 
< Trapd, beside, + loosen.] 1. Tlio im- 

pairment of the normal capacity of the iiovvous 
system for bringing into action one or more 
active organs, muscular or glandular, or for re- 
ceiving impressions along one or more sensory 
paths. paralysis is called aJcinena, seiisoiy paraly- 

sis anj^etheeia. When the peripheral organ is the seat of 
gross destructive disease the term paralyaie is not em- 
ployed, but It is used fur finer changes which set these 
organs out of action, as in some coses of muscular paraly- 
sis. Paralysis of one lateral side of the bodv is hewxpleyia ; 
of the lower half, paraplegia; and of one limb or a small 
part of the boiiy, momy^gia. Incomplete paralysis of 
any part is called parem. 

2. Figuratively, loss of energy; loss of the 
power of performing regular functions; the 
state of being crippled, as in an emergency, or 
helpless amid any circumstances. 

This issue Is so absolutely rovoliitionaiw of the normal re- 
lations between labor and capital that it has naturally 
produced a partial paralysie of ousiness. 

N. A. Rev., CXIJI. fi98. 

The conflict of many races, and the parcUyeie ot all gov- 
ernment that followed the fall of the empire, made force 
everywhere dominant, and petty wars incessant. 

Leel^, Europ. Morals, II. 265. 
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Acute asmdlngCcn- descending) par^^ SeeLan- 
dry's paralyeut.- Acute spinal paxul^S, acute ante- 
rior poliomyelitis. See ^iornyelitie.—AlCOhOliO pa- 
ralsrsls, neuritis from the use of alcohol.— Alternate 
JMUralysls, paralysis in which the face is affected on one 
side and the limbs on the other. See croMed paralysie.— 
Anterior bulbar paralyalB. Same as ophtiiolm^enia 
prc!/re«sfiia.— Atrophic paralysis, paralysis involving 
marked muscular atrophy; specifically, anterior poliomy- 
ell Ms.— Atrophic spinal paralysis, anterior poliomy- 
elitis. — Bell's paruiysis, motor paralysis of the face, 
due to injury of the facial nerve. Oomparo/aoai paraly- 
eis. — Brown-Sequard's paralysis, paralysis produced 
by a lesion destroying one half of the spinal cord at some 
level, and producing a hciiiiakinesia )>elow the lesion on 
the same side and a heminiiM'sthesia 011 the opposite side. 
— Bulbar paralysis, pamlysis due to lesion of the ob- 
longata. See progremve bidlwr jiaralyxiH, below.— Ccre- 
briU paralysis, {a) Paralysis train a cereliral lesion. 
(b) Paralysis duo to an encephalic lesion.— Cortical pa- 
ra^SiS, paralysis due to a lesion in the cerebral cortex. 

— Crossed paralysis, pamlysis where a single lesion 
produces paralysis on the two sides of the body in dif- 
leront parts; alteniate paralysis: also applied to cases 
where there is akinesia on one side and omesthesia on 
the other.- Direct paralysis, paralysis on the same 
side of the body as the cerebral lesion. - Divers' pa- 
ralysis, paralysis, mostly paraplegia, developed in di- 
vem after coming from an atmosphere of high pressure. 
See caiMon-dwm/K?.— Duchenne’s paralysis, (a) Same 

as jirogreudve bulbar paralyne. (6) Muscular pseudo- 
hypertrophy.— Emotive paralysis. Same as hysterical 
Erb’B paralysis (named friun W. Rrb, a Oer- 
man neurologist, born 1840), paralysis of muscles mostly of 
the upper arm and shoulder, due to lesion of the upper i>nrt 
of the brachial plexus. — Essential paralysis, anterior 
poliomyelitis. — Essential paralysis of childhood, 
acute anterior poliomyelitis. See poliomy eliUtt.— Facial 
paralysis, paralysis of theiimsclesof the face ; especially, 
Hell's paralysis, or that due to a lesion of the fibers of the 
facial nerve.— General paralysis, dementia paralytica 

— Hjrsterical paralysis, par^y sis without demonstrable 
anatomical lesion, occurring in hysterical subjects, and due 
to causes similar to those of the other hysterical syini)- 
toins.— Infantile paralysis, anterior poliomyelitis in 
a child. See pofiVnaj/ehm— Infantile spastic paraly- 
sis, paralysis in children in which there is more or less tonic 
spasm of the inuscles involved and inereasod tendon-re- 
flexes. It is due to a lesitm above the anterior cornual 
region, and is usually cerebral.— Landry'S paralysiB.an 
acute progressive pamlysis, usually attacking the legs first 
and then the arms, but sometimes descending, afiecling 
most frequently males in middlelife, and fatal in a majority 
of well-inarkeu cases, without known amitomical lesion. 
Also called eumte asceiuling (or deHvemUny) paralysis - 
Myosclerotic paralysis. Same as psemfohyfM-rtrophic 
paralysis.— '^XiCleex paralysis, paralysis dependent on 
Ichion of the nuclei of origin of motor nerves, as of 


Paxamecium 

napaXheiVy disable on one side : see paralysis,] 
I, a. 1, Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
paralysis: u paralytic affection. — 2. Affect- 

ed with paralysis or palsy; palsied; so consti- 
tuted as to be subject to paralysis. 

3 et Cornell lodly Ui that lede, as lasares ful monye, . . . 

Toysened and itarlatyk and pyned in fyres. 

Alliterative Poems {ed. Munis), ii. 1095. 

Nought shall it profit that the channing Fair, 
Angelic, softest Work of Heav’n, draws near 
To the cold sliaking paralytic Hand. 

Prior, Solomon, iii. 

II. n. One who is ulTcctod with paralysis or 
palsy. 

T[\e paralytic, who can Imhl her cards, 

But cannot play them, borrows a friend’s hand 
To deal and shufile. Cowjter, Task, i. 472. 

paralytical (par-a-lit'i-kal), a. [< paralytic + 
-al.] Same an paralytic. Works, II. 1H7. 

paralyzant (par'a-li-zant), V. [< paralyze + 
-ant.] An agent or drug that paralyzes or 
induces paralysis. Jlien. and Xenrol. ', VI. 47. 
Also spelled paralysant, 
paralyzation (par'‘'a-li-za'slion), n. [< paralyze 
+ -a lion.] The act of paralyzing, or the state 
of being paralyzed. Also spelled paralysation. 
paralyze (par^a-liz), v, L; pret. and pp. 
lyzedy ppr. paralyzing, [< F. paralyser = Pg. 
para I y so r, ijaralyze*; from the noun: see »</- 
ralysis. Cf. analyzCfi atialysm.] 1. To affect 
with j)ara lysis. — 2. To render helpless, use- 
less, or ineffective, as if by paralysis ; deaden 
the action or power of in any way: as, the 
sight paralyzed him with fear. 

Doubt, which paralyses action, is of the essence of 
thought. U. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 88. 

Olio who or that 
e.s paralysis. Also 

HpeWed'paralysrr. 

Alcohol, whlh' a universal paralyzer, really distmets the 
nervous capacities in their mutual rehiliuiis. 

Alien, ami AeuroL, X. 376. 


ParamsBciidse, param®cine, ( tc. See Para- 

meviidiv, etc. 

those of the eye.— Obstetrical paralysis, paraly sis of v* 

the infant from injuries received during delivery.— Pa- pdt amagm (igu( . a, k%i. Tvapuy in siue, ^ 

- ‘ - magnetic.] AKSinning, whcMi treely susjiended 

between the jioles of a horseslioe magnet, a 
position ill a iim* from one ]>oIe to tht* other; 
magnetic in contradistinction to diamagnetic. 
Si*e (liamagneltsm. 


ralysis agltans, n neurosis presenting in typical eases a 
regular tremor (continuing during icst, beginning in the 
hand and not involving the lieiid), muscular rigidity and 
\\ eaknesB, ti |)eculiarblowiit>s.s(>t voliimary muveineni, and 
a mask-like iminubility oi eounteimiicu. It oceurs in mid- 
dle life and later, and is V(t> chronic and progressive. It 
is difi'ereiit from senile tremor, but intermediate cases oc- 
cur. Also called shahing or trembling put^y and J*arHu- 
son's disease. — ParalyBis festinans.n jihnse of paralysis 
agitans in which the patient liuiries forwaid as If seeking 
to recover his center of gravity . Also caWed Jestiiuitkm aiul 
projmlsion.- Paralysis glossolablolaryngea. Same as 
proirressive bulbar paralysis Paralysis alOBBOlablo- 
pharyngsa cerebralis. same as jtse mi obutlnir paralysis. 
—Paralysis notarloruin,wi iters ciamp- Paralysis of 
convergence, inability to eonveigethe eyes, though the in- 
ternal recti act normali.v exeeiit for tliis piirTHiso. — Paral- 
ysis scorbutica, pellagra. PoBt-convulsive paraly- 
sis, paralysis following spasm, conseqmjiit on exhaustion 
of the nerve-centers.— Progressive bulbar paralysis, 
paralysis of the tongue, lips, lowei f‘ioo, and larynx, w'ith 
progressive atroph> of the nuclei of the nerves iiinervatlng 
these parts, resembling progiessne muscular atrophy. 
Also called paralysis glosmlulnolaryngea, Ihiehcnne’s jrxst- 
ralysis, and pdieneep/'m lifts interior. Progressive pa- 
ralysis, dementia paraly tu*u Pseudobulbar paraly- 
sis, paralysis afiecling the iiuiHcuhir region concerned in 
progressive bulbar paralysis, but dependent on a eerebiul 
lesion or lesions.— Pseudogener ad paralysis, a mor- 
hl<l condition somewhat n'seiiibling dementia narulytica, 
but distinct from it, pnxlueed in many cases by chronic 
intoxications, as with alcohol, lead, syphilis, etc.— Pseu- 
dohypertropbic paralysis, a rare paralysis beginning 
in early life, piogressing flirougli years to a fatal ending, 
and chiiraeterized by atiojiby of muscular fibers, attecting 
various muscles of the body, and in certain of them com- 
bined with hypertrojdiy <»f their connective ami fatty (is- 
sues so that the bulk <if sueb museles may be cxe.essive. 
It is more frequent in mules, and is apt to run in families. 
Also called inuseulnr psemlohypertrophy, hyperfntphie pa- 
raplegia- i\fii\fanen,myoselerotie iMiralysis, progressive mus- 
cular sclerosis, atrophia inaseulorum lijannatosn, lipoma- 
tous myoairophy, IrjHnnatosis musculorum, luxurians jrro- 
gressiva, and luyopnehusis hjmniatosa . — Reflex paraly- 
sis, paralysis produced by some, peripheral irritation act- 
ing on the cerebrospinal eenlers — Regressive paraly- 
sis. acute anterior i»o}ioinyeiii is,— Saturnine paraly- 
sis. Same as lead jsiralgsis. Spastic infantile paral- 
ysis. Hoe infantile sjmstie SpaStiC spiual 

paralysis, a form I»f progressive nervous disease marked 
Dy muscular rigidity, ineruased inyotatic irritability, and 
paresis. It usually begins in the lower extremities, ex- 
cept in general pareties, in whom it is comparatively fre- 
quent. It has been ascribed to primary sderosis of the 
pyramidal tract in the spinal ci»rd. Also called tetanoid 
pseudaparaj^gia, sjmsdie psewloparalysis, and stinstie psru- 
davaresis.—'Whten' paralysis. Hume as ivnlers’ cramp 
(which see, under writer). 

paralytic (par-a-liFik), a. and n. [In ME. par- 
latylc; < F. paralylufue = Sp. paralitica, prrld- 
tico = Pff. paralytica = It. puralitico, parlrtiro, 
< L. paraly ticuSy < Gr. napahrriKdgy paralytic, < 


Iron and similiar hodh's w'hich are attnicted by tho 
magnet are (‘ulled FoiTo-niagm‘tic, or sometimes Para- 
wagnetie bodies Hubstanees which are repelled are called 
Diamagnetic. J. R. 11. Gordon, Elect, and Mag., 11. 14. 

paramagnetically dun* " « - map: - noi ' i - knl - i), 
adv. Ill a ])nraiija|^n€^tic manner; in accordaiifc 
with paranm^nciisni. 

paramagnetism (par-a-mag'no-tizm ), v . [= F. 
para magnet isme ; aw Gr. Tra/a/, bcsiilc, -f E. 
magnetism.] Tlio phonomt'iia exhihited by 
paramaj?iK*tic snlmtiuiccH. See diamagnetism. 

paramastoid (par-a-mas'toid), a. and n. [< 
Gr. TTOfm, beside, + F. viastoid.] I. a. Situated 
near the mastoid: noting ciTtain cranial pro- 
cesHcs more frequently called jnirocri fatal. 

II. A paramastoid process ; a, imroei'ipital. 
It is an apophysis or outgrowth of the exoceipitul hone, 
voiy prominent in some unlniHls, and hns nothing to do 
with the mastoid. In man it is represented by the jugu- 
lar jirocess. Hco parocdpital. 

paramatta (par-a-mu1 'jj), n. [< Paramatta 
(see dot'.).] A liglit dress-falu'ic, the weft of 
whicli is combed merino wool and the warj) 
eotton: said to linve been made originally 
with w'ool brouglil fmm i^aramatta in Austra- 
lia. Also cnll(‘d fill ra mat. Inift. J>iet. 

? aram6Cia, n. I'lioal of fiaramccinniy 2. 
Arameciidse (par n me-si'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 
< Parainrcinm + -idH.] A family of bolotri- 
cbous eiliati' infusorians, ty])ified by the genus 
Pdranicetnni . They are of llattened asymmetrical form, 
witli distniet doi.sjd and veiitial surfaces, and the mouth 
ventral and eilnited like tlie lestof tlie liody, theie being 
no disinii tioii of tlie oiul from tlie general cut ieular cilia. 
Tin* fiooiJy, btrnierly more extensive, is now restrieted 
to sueb genera as Paramecium, Loxocephalus, Plaeus, nnd 
Cone hophfh mis It contniiis some of the longest- and 
l»est known ariimaleules, which uiiotind in liotli fresh- 
aiid .suit-water infusions, and some of which are]»opiilarly 
know n as slijper-animalcules. Also Paramveidie, Para- 
muridie, Paranuecina, and Paraweeina. 

paramecine (par-a-me'sin), a. Ri^sembling a 
sli I ) I ler-animal cu 1 e ; of or pertai n i n g to t h e 7 *ara- 
mrcitdiv. Also spelle<l paramtecine. 
Paramecium (par-a-me'si-um), n. [NL. (O. F. 
Miiller, 17711), \ Gr" ’nrapupifKi/r, of long:isb single, 
oblong, < TTapn, beside, + fa/hoc, lenp^tli.j 1. 1 Iio 
typical genus of ParanieciidH‘ ; the slipp(*r-ani- 
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Tualctdes, having a soft flexible cuticle and 
oblique adoral groove. 1\ hursarium is an ex- 

A B C 


Paramecium bursarium, a holotrlchoiis cihate Infusorian. (Arrows 
show the course of the circulation.) 

A. Dorsal view: a, cortical layer, or ectosarc, b, encloplast; c c, 
contractile vacuoles; rf d‘, iniKestcd parlules of fwal ; e, chlorophyl 
granules. li. Ventral view : a, vestibule ; b, oral aperture ; c, esoph- 
agus; d, eiidoplast; oT', cndoplastule i,r paraiiiiclcus ; e, interior 
protoplasmic endosarc. C. The aniin.il in fissivc state, dividing 
triinsversely by fission ; a a', contractile vacuoles; b b, emioplast df 
viding ; c c, two endup) astulcs or paranuclei. 

ample. Commonly, but wrongly, Paramserrium 
or raramoBdum. — 2. [^c.; \A. paramecia (-11).] 
A inombor of this genus, 
paramenia (par-a^ine'ni-jl), w. ph [NL., < Gr. 
wapa, beside, + ////r, month, > /i^veaZa, menses.] 
Disordered menstruation, 
parament (par'a-ment), n. [Formerly also 
sometimes parenwfit/parammto (< Sp. Pg. It.); 
< ME. parament j pavement = OP. parament, 
pavement, F. parement = Sp. Pg. It. paramento,\ 
mlj.paramen preparation, apparatus, adorn - 

ment, < L. parare, prepare, adorn: see pare^.^ 

1. An ornament; an adornment; decoration. 

To dauiicing chantbrea ful of parenmnU. 

Chaucer i flood Women, 1. 1105. 
'J’here wont more to ’t ; there wore cloaks, gowns, caa- 
sucks, 

And othiiv parament os. 

Fletcher {and another)^ Love’s Filgrimage, i. 1. 
Speclflcttlly — (rt) pi. Kobes of state. 

Lordes in paramentz on here coursores. 

Cha^teer, Knight’s 'I’ale, 1. 1048. 

(b) A cuff sewed upon the outside of a coat-sloovo and 
usutdly capable of lieing turned down over the hands, ns 
was common toward the close of the seventeenth and in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, 

2. The external face of a wall or any other (♦con- 
structed work. 8eo perpend *^,— Ohamber of para- 
montBt, the presence-uiiainher of a monarch. 

This Oamhyuskan 

lios fro his bord, ther that he sat ful hye ; 

'I'o forn him goth the luudc iiilnstralcye, 

TU he cam to his clmnhre of parannenJtz. 

Chaucer, Hiiuiro’s Tab?, 1. 201. 

paramentot, n. [8p.: see Jiarawicwf.] Same 
11 s parament. 

paramere (par'n-mer), n. [< Gr. napd, beside, 
+ fdpoc, part.] * In hioL : {a) A radiated piart or 
organ ; one of a set of racliatiiig parts arranged 
like the spokes of a wh('el about a common c(*n- 
ler; an actiiiomere: cori’idatcMl with anti mere, 
metamere, etc. The arms or rays of a starfish 
are parameres in this senses 

The former definition of the loriii aiitimere as denoting 
at once each separate my of a radiate, or the right and left 
halves of a bilaterally symmetrical animal, is corrected 
by terming each ray a paramere, and its phe animal's] 
symmetrical halves the autimoros. Kneye. Hrit. , XV 1, 842. 

{b) Either lialf, right or left, of a bilaterally 
symmetrical animal : now oftener called awff- 
vtcre. 

Those two halves |of the body divided by the median 
plane], as opposed toantiraeros, may be ter)iUHD>urum.crf'fi. 

Cla%i9, Zi^Ology (trails.), j), 27. 

(c) Either half, right or loft, of one segment or 
somite of a bilaterally symmetrical animal. 

'I’ho whole system of the one to four elements <3f the 
middle car . is to be looked uiion as one organ of one 
coiiimon origin namely, as a modification of the hyo- 
nmndlbuliu, the primitive proximal pamrncrc of the sec- 
ond visceral arch. Fature, XXXVIII, 47. 

parameric (par-a-mer'ik), a. [< paramere + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to a paramere ; provided 
with ]iarameres, or disposed in parameres; ra- 
diate, as a starfish ; nctiiiomeric. 
paramese (pa-ram'e-se), «. [Gr. TTapafdarj, the 
chord next after the middle, fern, of irapdfietroc, 
iK^xt after the middle, < Tvapa, beside, + p^aoc, 
middle : see wcww.] 1 n anc. Or, mmie, the 
lowest tone of the disjunct tidrachord : so called 
because it lay next to (above) the tone mefic. Its 
pitch was probably about that of the B next be- 
low middle C. Hee tetrarhord. 
parameter (pa-rarn'e-t^^r), n, [< F. paramhtre 
= 8p. pardmetro = Pg, It, parametro, < NL. 
parametnim, parameter (see def.), < Gr. napd, 
beside, 4- phpov, measure: see metcr^."] 1, 



In math,: (a) The third proportional to any 
diameter of a conic section and its conjugate 
diameter: speciflcally this is the parameter of 
the former of these diameters. The parameter 
of the transverse axis is called the principal 
parameter, or the parameter of the curve, (ft) 
Any constant quantity entering into an equa- 
tion. (c) A variable quantity of which the co- 
ordinates of tt geometrical locus are direct 
functions. Thus, the coordinates of every uni- 
versal algebraic curve can be expressed as ra- 
tional functions of a single parameter. — 2. In 
crystal., the ratio of the three axes which de- 
fines the position of any plane of a crystal; 
more specifically, the ratio belonging to the 
unit or fundamental plane for a ^von species: 
this axial ratio and tne angular inclination of 
the axes constitute the crystalline elements for 

a species — Method of variation of parameters, a 

method of finding a aolution of a differential equation by 
guessing that it is like the solution of a simpler equation, 
except that quantities constant in the latter are variable 
in the former.— Parametera of an orbit, the elements 
of the orbit. 

parametral (pa-ram'e-tral), a, [(.parameter + 
-a/.] In crystal,, pertaining to the parameter. 

The crystals are very rich in faces, and belong to the 
ortho-rhombic system ; their parametral ratios are a : b : c 
=s 1.2694 ; 1 : 0.6018. Nature, XXXIX. 826. 

parametric^ (par-a-me'trik), a. [< Gr. irapA, 
beside, + fi^rpa, the uterus, -f -ic.] Situated or 
occurring near the uterus. 

parametne'^ (par-a-met'rik), a. [(parameter 
•4- -4c.] Pertaining to a parameter Paramet- 

ric dlatributlon, in math. See distribution. 

parametritic (par^'a-me-trit'ik), «. [(parame- 
tritis 4- -tV).] Portainiiig to or affected with 
parametritis. 

parametritis (par^a-me-tn'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
napd, beside, 4- fiijTpa, the uterus, 4- -itis. (Jf. 
metriU8.'\ Pelvic cellulitis. See pelvic, 

paramitom (par-a-mit'om), n. [< napd, beside, 
4- piroe, thread.]** A name given by Flemming 
to the more fluid portion or tlie cell-substance 
which is contained in the meshes of the mitom 
or network of threads; the paraplasma of 
Kupffer. 

paramnesia (nar-am-ne'si-jl), ??. [NL., < Gr. 
'rrapd, beside, •+• pvTfffi-, only i*h comp., remembor- 
ing, < remind: see amnesHi.'] Oiio^s 
believing that he remembers things when ho 
has never experienced them ; falsie memory. 

paramo (par'^-mo), n, [Hp.j A desert plain, 
bare of trees, at a high elevation, open to the 
winds, and uncultivated and uninhabited. The 
word iH used by wrltera on South Amorlean geography. 
Some SpaniBh writers employ it for high plateau regions, 
even when those are forested. 

ParamonadidsB (par^a-mcl-nad'i-de), n, pi. 
[N L., < Paramonas {-moftad-) 4- -idip.'] A fam- 
ily of monomastigate eustoraatous flagellate 
infusorians, typified by the genus Paramonas. 
It contains free-swimming animalcules of persistent fonn, 
M'ith transparent colorless endoplasm and a single ftagul- 
liim, near the base of which is tlie distinct oral aperture. 
There are several genera, based on the dllforent shapes of 
the body. 

Paramonas (pa-ram'o-nas), n. ^L. , < Gr. rrapd, 
beside, 4- NL. Monets, q. v.] The typical ge- 
nus of Paramona4idse, founded by Saville Kent 
to include forms formerly referred to Monas 
proper, as P, (jUtbosa, P, stellata, and P. deses, 
which have a distinct oral aperture. 

paramorph (par'a-m6rf), n, [< Gr. rrapd, be- 
side, 4- pop(p/, shape. Cf. liGr. rrapafiopr^mrif, 
transform.] in mineral., a pseudomorph form- 
ed by a change in molecular structure without 
a change of chemical composition : tlins, rutile 
occurs as a paramorph after brookite, and ara- 
gonite after calcite. See pseudomorph and par«- 
morphism. 

paramori>liiai (par-^m6r'fi-a), «. [Nl^., < Gr. 
rrapd, beside, 4“ pop(fy, shape.] Inpathol., mor- 
bid structure. 

paramori>hia^ (par-a-mdr'fl-a), n. [NIi., < Gr. 
rrapd, beside, 4* NL. morphia, q. v.] Same as 
thehain. 

paramorphic (par-a-m6r'fik), a, [< paramorph 
+ -ic.'] Of, relating to, or resembling a para- 
mor]>h ; characterized by paramori^hism ; form- 
ed by a change in molecular structure, but 
without change of chemical composition: as, 
the paramorpJiic origin of hornblende. 

I’hia typo of crystal (bruokltel is the one which most 
frequently shows ut» paratm/rphic change to rutile. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., 3d sen, XX XII. 316. 

pitfamorplline (par-a-m6r'fln), n, Same as 
thehain, 

paramorpMsm (par-a-m6r'flzm), n, [< para- 
morph 4- -ism,’] In mineral,, a change of the 


molecular structure of a mineral without altera 
tion of external form or chemical constitution 
a variety of pseudomorphism. See paramorp 
and pseudomorphism, 

paramorphosiB (par^a-mdr-fo'sis), n. [NL., 
Gr. rrapd, beside, + yop^ig, a shaping.] Bam 
as paramorphism. 

paramorphous (par-a-mflr^fus), a. [< pare 
morph 4“ -ous,] Same as paramorphic. 

paramoudra (par-ar-mou'drji), n. Same as po 
stone, 

paramount (par'armount), a, and n. [Formei 
ly also peramount; < OF. ( AF. ) paramount, pa\ 
amont, peramont, adv. and prep., above (se 
gneur paramount, lord paramount), < par, pi 
*(< L. per, through), by, + amont, amount, abovt 
upward, < L. ad montem, to a mountain: se 
amount, Cf. the opposite pamvaif.] I, a. 1. Si 
preme ; superior in power or jurisdiction ; chiel 
as, lor(i paramount, the supreme lord of a fe< 
or of lands, tenements, and hereditament 
Under the feudal system the sovereign is lord paramoun 
of whom all the land in the kingdom is supposed to be he! 
mediately or immediately. I’nis is still the theory of tl 
English law, the ultimate property of all lands being r 
garded as in the crown. 

Thus all the land in the kingdom is supposed to 1 
holden, mediately or immediately, of the king, who 
styled the lord paramount, or above all. 

MacksUme, Com., II. 
But while the influence of the House of Commons in tl 
Government was becoming paramount, the influence 
the people over the House of Commons was declining. 

Macaulay, Horace Walpol 
The administration of Justice was rescued from the jMir 
mount influence of the crown. 

Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., I. Sfc 

2t. Above ; superior to : with a preposition, 
force. 

The klngdome in parliament assembled is above tl 
king, ns a generall councell \)bparamouiid the pope. 

Prynne, Treachery and Disloyalty, i. 

3. Eminent; of the highest order; espcciall 
of chief or superior importance ; above all ot 
ers as regards importance ; superior : as, tl 
paramount duty of a citiz(3n. 

.John a Chamber . . . was hanged upon a gibbet raised 
stage higher in the midst of a square gallows, as a trait 
paramount. Bacon, Works (ed. Spedding), XI. 11 

Of all the Blessings that over dropt down from Heav 
upon Man, that of his Redemption may be called t 
Blessing paramount. Howell, Letters, iii. 

If man’s convenience, health, 

Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 

Cowper, Tusk, vl. 61 
Although the season had not yet arrived for asserti 
his own paramount claims, ho was determined to tolei’f 
those of 1)0 other potentate. Prescott, Furd. and Isa., ii. 
Lord paramount Hee def. i. 

II. w. The chief ; the highest in rank or ii 
portanoe; a superior. 

Forth 

In order came the grand infernal peers : 

Midst came their mighty paramotait. 

Milton, P. L., ii. 6i 
Blest Maid, which dost sunnount 
All Haints and Soraphins, 

And reign 'st as Parammint, 

And chief of Chonibins. 

Howell, Letters, I. v. 

paramountcy (par'a-mount-si), n. [< par 
mount 4* -ry.] The ’condit ion or rank of bei: 
paramount. Coleridge, [Rare.] 

paramoUHtly (par'a-mouni-li), adv. In a pt 
amount manner; as a matter of the hight 
importance. 

paramourt, paramourst, adv. [ME., prop, u 

words, par amour, ( OF. par amour*, by love, wi 
love: par, < L. per, through, by; amour, ( 
amor, love: sea amor, amour.] With love; 
love ; as a lover. 

I loved 0 never womman here beforne 
Ab paramoures, ne nevere shnl no mo 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1 
Whan Merlin com to that bo be-hoved to telle of i 
damesell that he loved paramours. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), Ii. 7 
Princes luvlt hir, paramour. 

The Bludy ((Child’s Ballads, VIII. 
For paramount, in the way of or fur the sake of lov« 
gallantry. 

For paramours ho seyde he wolde awake. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 1 

paramour (par'a-m8r), n, [< ME. paramm 
paramowre, a l<)ver: Bee paramour, adv,] I 
A lover, of either sex ; a wooer. 

For paramours they do but feyne. 

To love truly they disd(;yne. 

Born, of the Bose, 1. 48 
Adue, alas, my Saviour T.ord Jesu ! 

Adue, the gentillest that ever 1 knew 1 
Adue, my most excellent paramour. 

Fairer than rose, sweeter than lilly flour. 

Lamentation qf Mary Magdalen, L ( 



paramour 

Upon the floare 

A lovely bevy of faire Ladies sate, 

Courted of many a Jolly Pararnmre. 

S^Hinser, h\ Q., II. lx. 34. 

But my aunt and her paramour took the pas, and formed 
indeed such a pair of oriulnals as, I believe, all England 
could not parallel. Smmdt, Humplu ey Clinker, 1 1 . 1()9. 

2. A lover, of either sex, in a bad Rense; one 
who takes the place of a husband or wife with- 
out legal right : the only sense of the word now 
in use. 

My fourths housbonde was a revel our. 

This is to seyn, he hedde a paramour. 

Chaucer f ProL to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 464. 

Shall I believe 

That unsubstantial death is amorous, 

And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour f 

Shak., K. and J., v. 3. 106. 

I . . .took a paramour ; 

Did her moc^honour as the fairest fair. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

Sf. Love, as between the sexes ; gallantry. 

He was as ful of love and paramour 
As is the hyvc ful of hony swete. 

Chaucer, Cook's Tale, 1. 8. 

paramourf, V. t, [ME. paramourm; < para^ 
mouVj w.] To love; be in love with; woo. 

Than Blase axed what had ought to do. And Merlyn scido, 
*‘Thei bo yonge men and lolye, and have grete nedc of 
counseiilo, and I knowe a faire lady that ytov parammirs. 
And I will go and bringe hyn a letter, as it were from her." 

Mtrlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 47. 

paramyoclonus (par^a-mi-okMo-nus), 7 } . [N L., 
< Qr. TTopd, beside, + muscle, + /cXd- 

vog, any violent confused motion: see clonnu.'] 
Clonus in symiuotrically placed Tnuscles. 
paranema (par-a-ne'ma), -n,; pi. parauemata 
(-ma-ta). [NL.,'< Gr. 7r‘a/)d, about, + a 

thread.] In same as paraphysis, 
paranematic (par^a-ne-mat'ik), a. [< parane- 
ma{t-) 4- -!>.] In hot., resembling or belong- 
ing to a paranema. 

paranephritis (par^'^a-ne-f li'tis), w . [NL. , < (i 1 *. 
irapd, besi<le, + nephritis.'] Inflammation 

of the paranephros, or Huprarenal capsule, 
paranephros (par-a-nef'ros), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ira(td, beside, + kidney.] The Riiprarenal 

capsule; the adrenal. Thomas, Med. Diet. 
paranete (par-a-nd'te), a. [1 j., < Gr. 7ra/)rtiv/r;; 
(soedef.), < napd, besi<hs + vrjrr/: see nefC'^.] 
In anc. (»r. music, the next to the highest, tone 
of either the disjunct or the upper tetrachor<l: 
so called because it lay next to (below) the tone 
7iete. Its pitch was iirobably about that <»f either 
the 11 or the G next above middle C. See tetra- 
chart!. 

parang (par'ang), 71. [Malay.] A large heavy 
knife used by the Mahiys. in appeuraiice it rcHciu- 
l»lo8 a sword-bayonet, and it serves for a variety of usch, 
as cutting food, felling trees, the ordinary needs of cur 
pentry> etc. 

parangon (pa-rang'gon), 71, [F. parantjoTi, para- 
gon; as a<lj., without flaw: see paratjon.] A 
name given by jewelers to a gem of peculiar 
oxctdletico. The term is also applied to certain 
marbles of peculiar ex^*ellenco as well as to 
gems. 

paranoea, paranoia (par-a-ne'ji, -noi'a), n. 
[NL., < Gr. 7T(i()dv(H(t, derangement, madness, < 
irapavorlv, be deranged, < napa, beside, + votiv, 
think.] A chronic form of insanity^ developing 
in a neuro])syeliopathic constitution, present- 
ing Rystematized delusions of more or less defi- 
nite scope, while in other directions there may 
appear a fair amount of mental health. Tlie 
prognosis is extremely bad. 
paranoeac, paranoiac (par-a-ne'ak,-noi'ak), w. 
[< paranoea 4- -ac. J A patient exhibiting par- 
auoea. 

paranoeic (par-a-ne'ik), a. [< paranwa 4- -i>.] 
Pertaining to or exhibiting paranoea. 
parantheUon (par-an-the'li-pn), w.; pi. puruw- 
thelia (-|i ) . [NL. , < Gr. izapd, beside, 4- avri, over 
against,*-!- jy/l/ofjtho sun.] A white image of the 
sun, more or less diffuse, seen at the same alti- 
tude as the sun, and at an angular distance from 
it varying from 90® to 140®. Paranthelia are due to 
rays of light which undergo two successive reflections, in- 
ternal or external, upon the vertical f acres of an ice-prism 
suspended in the atmosphere. Bravais. 
paranthine (pa-ran'thin), n. [< Gr. TTapavdilv, 
wither, shed its blossoms (< irapd, beside, + dv- 
Gelv, blossom, < dvOn^, a flower, blossom), 4- -iwe'^.] 
A species of scapolite. 

paranuclear (par-a-nu'klf-ar), a. [< NIi. para- 
nucleus 4- -or3.] *Of or pertaining to a para- 
nucleus: as, the purawttd/<?«r substance. 

Occasionally other structures act like nerve-fibres to- 
wards gold, and among these may be metitioiied ceitalu 
peutanudear bodies in the cutaneous epithelium of Nec- 
tiinis. A. B. Maemurn, Micros. Science, XXVII. 447. 
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paranncleate (par-a-nu'kle-at), a. [< NL. pa- 
ranuclms 4- -ate^,] Provided with a paranu- 
cleus: as, Si, paranueJeate aeW. 
paranncleolus (paF'a-nu-kle'o-lus), n , ; pi. pa- 
ranucleoli (-li). [NL’.,< &r. rrapd, beside, 4- NL. 
nucUolus, q. v.] A mass of substance that is 
extruded from the nucleus, in pollen and spore 
mother-cells, just before their division into 
daughter-cells. 

paranucleus (par-a-nu'klo-us), 71. ; pi. paranu- 
clei (-i). [NL., < (ir. Tvapd, beside, 4- NL. nu- 

cleus, q. v.] The so-called nucleolus or endo- 
plastule of certain protozoans. See cut under 
Vai'ameduTfn. 

In most of the Ciliata, by the side of the large oblong 
nucleus, is a second uiiialler biMly (or even two such bodies) 
which has been very objeciionanly termed the micloolus, 

. . . but is better called the paranucleus. 

Eiici/c. Brit, XIX. 8(M. 

ParA-nnt (pa-ra/nut), 77. [< J*ard, a city in Bra- 
zil, •+■ nutj\ The Brazil-nut. 

paranympn (par'a-nimf), w. [= P. paranytnphr 
= Sp. paranMo = Pg. para7tympko, para7iin fo 
z=:\t. paraninfo, < LL. paranyniphns, m., brides- 
man, paranympha, f., bridesmaid, < Gr. irapd- 
wptpog, m. bridesman, f. bridesmaid, < napd, be- 
side, 4- bride: see jjf/w/)//.] 1. In ancient 
Greece, a bridesman or bridesmaid; specifical- 
ly, the particular friend who accompanied the 
bridegroom when he brought, home his bride. 

The 'I'iniiiian bride 
Had not so soon pruferi’d 
Thy 2siraninoph. Milton, 8. A., 1. 1020. 

Many brides have died umln* the hands of paranymjths 
and maidens, dressing them, for uneiisy jt»y. 

./cr. Taylor, Iltdy Dying, 1. 1. 

2. One who giv(*K countoiuince and support to 
another. 

Sin hath got a paranymph and a solicitor, a warrant and 
an advocate. Jer. Taylor, Worthy Communicant. 

parEnymphal (par'a-niui-fal), a. [< paranymph 
4“ -a/. J Of or relatiiig to a bridesman or brides- 
maid, or to one who in any way gives <*ounte- 
nance and 8u])port to anotlier. 

llo wh<» namcK my queen of love 
Without his bonnet vail d. oi saying grace, 

As at sonic %Htranymphal fo.ist, is rude, 

Nor vers’d in lltemturc. Ford, Latly's Trial, iil. 1. 

paraparesis (par-a-pur'e-sis), w. [NL., < Gr. 
iTiipa, beside, 4- Trdpiaic, paralysis: see y;ums*/,s*.] 
In pafliol., partial imra lysis* of the lowt'r ex- 
tremities. 

paraparetic (par'''a-pa-ret'ilv), a. [< pat'oparc- 
sis, aiter parclic.] Pertaining to jmra^iaresis. 
parapatagial (par-a-jmt-H-ji'al), a. [< NL. pu- 
7'apata(p7tm 4- -a!.] Of or iiertaiuing to the 
l»arapatagium : as, a parapatatpal muscle. 

parapatagium (}iar-a-]»n,t-}pji'um), n.\ pi. para- 
patatjia (-|l). [NJj., < Gr. irapd, beside, 4- NIj. 
patatfium^ i\. v.] A fold of skin between the 
neck and the sliouhler of a hird, continuous 
with the propat agiuiM. 

parapegm (par'a-pem), w. [=F. parapeyme, < 
L. parapctjma, (. Gr. TrapuTTf/') ya, a tablet set up 
(see def.), a rule, order, < TzapaTTi])vvvai, fix be- 
side, set up, < Tzapd, beside, 4- nj/yv'rrai, fix: see 
pnjm,] In Gr. anfitp, a tnbh‘t flxful to a wall 
or set up in a. public place, and inscribi'd with 
a law or ordiiiaiiee, or with any information or 
announcement to the public, as an astronomi- 
cal calendar, etc.; lienee, a rule or precc^pt. 

Our fore-fathei’H, . . olKHcrving the course of the snii, 
and marking certain iniitiitions, . . . registered and set 
them down in ilmlr jHtroftey men, or ustrononiiciil canons. 

i)ir T. Browne, Vulg. Err,, Iv. 13. 

parapegma (par-a-peg'ma), J#.; p\. parapet! ma- 
la (-ma-tjl). [NL., < Gr, Trapdm/yya, a tablet set 
up: me paraperpn.] Home im parapeym. 

parapeptone (iWr-a-pep'ton), 71 . [< Gr. napd, 

beside, 4- E. pepiom .] A proteid substance in- 
termediate betwecMi albumin and ])eptone, ob- 
tained by neutralizing an acid solution in which 
pepsin has acted on a proteid body. It closely 
resembles syntoiiiiie. 

parapet (paf'a-pet), n. [< F. parapet = 8p. para- 
peto = Pg. pdrapeito, < It. parapetto, a breast- 
work, < parare, guard (see pai'c^), 4- peiltt, 



A, foot of banquette slope ; P, crest «jf Ijanmirtte ; C. inlerlf>r i n si . 
A foot of intcnor sloj>c . /•. «?xtcrioi crest ; A, foot of exterior sIojm 
G, crest of scarp , I/, f'Kjt of scarp ; /. foot of counterscarp ; ./, rrest of 
counterscarp: AH, banquette slo|jc • PD. banquette tread ; f D, m- 
terioT sloire ; CF, siq»erior slope • tiF, exterior slope ; FU, l>«*rm ; 
GH, scarp ; ///, Irottom of ditch ; IJ, counterscarp. 


paraphernalia 

breast, < Ij. pectus, breast: see pectoral.] A 
wall or rampart rising breast-high, (a) Milit., a 
wall, rampart, or elevation of earth to ct>ver soldiers from 
the attacks of an enemy in front; a breastwork. About 
half-way up tlie inner side is a ledge called a banquetto, 
which the troops mount when they are about to Are. See 
also cuts under embrasure asid/urtijiiatiou. 

Thou hast talk’d . . . 

Of nal Isa does, frontiers, . . . 

And all the currents of a heady light. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., il. 3. 65. 
(6) In arch., a wall or barrier, either plain or ornament- 
ed, placed at the edges of platforms or balconies, roofs of 
houses, sides of bridges, etc., to prevent people fiom fall- 
ing over; also, something re.scnibling such a parapet In 
appearance or use. See cut under mmcharahy. 

An arcade, as now, ran along the front of the building, 
the length of which was relieved by a dome in the center, 
and on the balustraded parapet were eight statues on ped- 
estals. Ashton, Social Life in Keign of (^iicoii Anne, II. 7. 

Levelled the summit of the mount so skilfully, and bound- 
ed it with i\\Q parapet of the city wall. 

Hawthorne, Marble Faun, 1. 
Fear not, isle of blowing wcxidland. Isle of silvery parapets ! 

Tennyson, Buadicea. 
(c) In anat, the alveolus, or alveolar border of the Jaw- 
bone, in which the teeth are inserted.- Indented para- 
pet. See iriderUed. 

parapetalous (par-a-pot'a-lus), a. [< Gr. napd, 
beside, 4* irera^ov, a petal.] In hot,, standing at 
eaeli side of a petal, as stamens in many llostt- 
ccflp. They are, however, not necessarily before a sejial 
when parapetalous. Compare antipctalous and antisrpa- 
lous. 

parapeted (par'a-pet-ed), a. [< parapet 4- -etV-,] 
Furnished with a parapet. 

The entrance to a redoubt should be made in the least 
exposed side, and be jirotectod by a parajtetted traverse 
pla(‘ed behind it. mieyc. Brit., IX. 438. 

paraph (par'af ), n. [< ME. paraf, pa rape; < ( )F. 
(and F.) paraphe, paraf a = Sp. pdrrafo = Pg. 
parraft) = II. parap’o, a paragrapli, signature, 
flourish: s(‘o ptirayraph.] In tHpltnnaiies, the 
figure formed by a flourish of a pen at the coti- 
elusion of a signature, formerly used as a pre- 
caution ngaiiist forgers; the flourish. 

In some count ries (as in Spain) tliepnmp/i is still a usual 
addition to a signature. Jirande and Cox. 

A paraph of the word subscrliisi. Encye. Bnt., VII. 254. 
paraph (par'af), v, i, [< ME. parafev, paraf’- 
fen, < OF. (and 1<\) pai'ttphcr, parafer ; from the 
noun.] To afipend u paraidi to; hence, to sign, 
especially with the signer’s initials. Also para- 
tyraph. 

Signed or 2>ttra2)hed by roiint Nesseliode. 

Ttmes (Dmdon). 

paraphasia (par-a-fa/ziil), n. [NJj., < Gr. mpn, 
besiile, 4- NIj. aphtma.] In pat hot., the use of 
one word for a,nother, or of one syllable for an- 
other: a iihase of aphasia, 
parapherna (par-a-fer'nii), a. [Lli., < LGr. 
7 ra(nnl)tyv(i, tiiat wfiicdi a tiride brings over and 
above her dower,< napd, beyond, 4- dower, 

< 0/p/r, bring, = E. hcar^.] In Hom. law, the 
property which a bride po.ssess(*d and resiuwed 
ov(*r and above* the dowry she brouglit to h<*r 
liusbaiul; that, iiortion of the wife’s projierty 
which was held hy her umler the siriet law aj)- 
Xdieable to a woman marrying wit tiout coming 
under the liand. 

paraphernal (par-a-fer'nal), o. (= F. para- 
pherua! = Sji. parafernatts, ])!., =l‘g. jmrapher- 
nal = It. ptirttftrnalc, < lili. * jttirttphtrnalis, < 
paraphvrntt : see jiarttjthcrna.] i’ertaining to 
or consisting of ])ara])hernalia : as, paraphernal 
property. Titntntr. 

paraphernalia (iiar'-'ii-fer-jiri'ii-ji ), «. p/. [ML., 

< neut. pi. of Lli. ‘^paitfjthrrnahs : sec* parapher- 
7tal.] 1. In law, tliosi* pi‘rsoTial articles which 
the common law i-ecognized the right of a nuir- 
rieil woman to own and kei'p, notwithstanding 
the marital rigid of lier liusbaml to hiT per- 
sonal ])ro])(‘rt\ in general. T’ndcr this name all the 
personal aj»j>.nel‘ bedding, amt ornaments which sht> pos- 
sessed and laid used dining marriage, and which were 
suitable to tier iniik and condition of life, were deemed 
liers at eoninioii law. 

In one jiiii ticuliir fiiHtanee the wife may acquire a prop- 
erly in some of lier hiisliund’K goods, which shnll remain 
to iier after Ids deatli and not go to his executors. Tlu'se 
are ejilled tier paraphernalia, which is a term liorrowed 
from tin civil law, and Is derived from the Greek language, 
signifying something over and above lier dow'er. 

Blackstone, Com., IT. x.\ix. 

2. Personal ornaments or aeeessoric's of attire; 
tnijipings; equipments, especially siicli as are 
us(*d on parade, or for ostentatious display, as 
th(‘ symbolie garments, ornaments, weapons, 
etc., used by freemasons or the like. 

I trust the paraphernalut of the Beefsteak Club perished 
with tlie rest, for the enmity I bear that society for the 
dinner they gave me last year. 

OreviUe, Memoirs, Feb. 16, 1830. 



parapliemalia 

A part of the parapheriudia of Uie aohool as much as the 
physicul'geography maps, or the globe. 

D. Q, MUchell, Bound Together, Highways and Parks. 

3. Miscollanf^ouM poBseHHious^ as the numerous 
small couveniemcos of a traveler, small deeo> 
rative objects, and the like. — 4. Ornaments, or 
ornamental accessories, collectively. 

There were apples that rivalled rubies ; pears of topaz 
tint ; a whola jHiravfiertialia of plums, some purple as the 
amethyst, others blue and brilliant as the sapphire. 

Sybil, ill. r>. 

paraphia (pa-ra'fi-ft)^ n. [NL., < Gr. Tra/iC, be- 
side, + a touch,] Disorder of the sense of 
touch. 

paraphimosis ( par";arfi-m6'si8), n. [NL. , < Or. 
irapcu^ifiuaiCy a disorder of the penis, < tto/jo, be- 
yond, beside, + (pijjwoigf a stoppiiif? up of an ori- 
fice, < ij^LfiovVf muzzle.] In nwfLy strangulation 
of the glans penis owing to tlie opening of the 
prepuce being too narrow to allow the prepuce 
to be drawn nrom behind the glans : correlated 
with phimosis* 

parapnonia (par-a-fo'ni-jj), n. [NL., < LGr. 
«rapa0(jvm, an accompanying sound in unison 
or harmony, < 7ra/Kx0wt'«<;, sounding beside, < Gr. 
wfl/wi, beside, + 0 (jvv, sound, voice.] 1 . In wm- 
siCy a melodic progression by the only conso- 
nances recognized in the G reek music — namely, 
fourths and fifths. — 2. An alteration of voice. 

paraphxagm (par'a-fram), H. [< Gr. napd- 
^paypa, a place inclosed with a fence, a fence, 
fortification, breastwork, < napaijtpdantiv, mclom 
with a fence, < irapdj beside, + i^pdamiv^ also 
^fiayvlwaiy fenc(5, inclose: see phrapmay and cf. 
diaphragm* J In ( 'rustaceaj a paraphragmal sep- 
tum or partition; a kind of lateral diaphragm. 

paraphragmal (par-arfrag'mal), a. L< 
phragni + -a/.] In Crustaemy forming a para- 
phragm: applied to a small process or apoi)liy- 
sis of an ondostemito (intersternal apodeme) 
which unites both with the anterior division of 
the corresponding endopleurite and with the 
posterior division of tlie antecedent (mdopleu- 
rite. 
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paraphrast (par'arfrast), n. [as T*paraphraate 
= Bp. parafraste 'ss Pg. paraphraste = It. para- 
frastr, < LL. paraphrastea^ < Gr. Trapa^^ScriT^f, 
a paraphrast, < irapai^pdl^eiv, paraphrase: see 
paraphraae*1 One who para^rases; a para- 
phraser. 

Where easie, natural, and agreeable supplomentB will 
clear the aetiae [of Scripture), I conceive it fa very warrant- 
able to auppoae aome auch auppliea, and fur a paraphrofi. 
iudicioualy to interweave them. 

Dr. H* More, Def. of Moral Cabbala, iii. 

To compenaate hia heorera for these losses, the para- 
phra(gt has dwelt lovingly on moat of the epigodea. 

Amer* Jow* PhUol.y IV. 606. 

paraphrastic (par-a^fras'tik), a* [= F. para- 
phrastimie = ^p*parajfrd8tico = Pg. paraphras- 
tico = It. paraJrasticOf < LGr. irapaippatmKdCy 
paraphrastic, < Gr. irapa^pdort^gy a paraphrast: 
see paraphrast*'] Having the character of a 
paraphrase ; free, clear, and am^le in explana- 
tion; explaining or translating in words more 
clear and ample than those of the original. 

The traualation of the Epistle is much more paraphrastic 
than of the Romance. Sir T. More, Utopia, p. 3, note. 

The (gieation between the relative merits of free and 
litoral traualation, between paraphragtie liberty and ser- 
vile tidellty, has been long discussed ; ... it depends fur 
its answer upon ever varying conditions. 

O. P. Marsh, J^ects. on Eng. Lang., xxvll. 

The present translation, so far as we have compared it 
witli the original, is inadequate for most practical pur- 
poses, but is often paraphrastic without being particular- 
ly elegant. Aiheamtm, Mo. 8082, p. G70. 

paraphrastical (par-a-fras'li-kal), a* l<para- 
phrasUe + -at*] Bamo as paraphrastic* 

li^nlcsB aparaphrasiicai Version be permitted. 

Howell, Letters, ii. 47. 
We have further, for assistance of reading and under- 


standing of ditnculties (besides the many modern helps), 
the Paraphrastical \ors\o\\, in the t'haldean tongue, which 
was written about the time of .ionathan. 


a parapiirase, < mtpoiligdCefVy say th(^ sanu^ thing 
in other woi’ds, < Tragd, beside, + (ftgdCttVy say, 
t(dl: see phrase.] 1. A restatement of a text 
or passage, giving the souse of the original in 
other words, generally in fuller terms and with 
greivt(*r detail, for the Kike of cl(‘arer and raort^ 
complete exposition: opposed to metaphrase. 
When the original is in a foreign language, 
translation and paraphrase may bo combined. 

All his uoinniands being but a transcript of his own life, 
and his sunnons a paraphrage upon his practice. 

South, Seriiiuns, IV. x. 

In 7 Jamp/tra«e, or translation with latitude, the author’s 
words are not so strictly followed as ills sense. Drydvn. 

2. Bpecifieally, in Beotlaiid, one of sixty-seven 
versified rcuiderings of as many sole<*ted pas- 
sages of Scripturo, usinilly bound up with the 
metrical psalms, and like tliem sung in chnrcli, 
etc. — 3. In instrumental musiVy a transcrijdion ; 
a variation. 

Also paraphrasis. 

Chaldee Paraphrases. »ce Chaldee. 
paraphrase (par'n-fraz), v * ; ]»ret. and pp. jiar- 
aphrasedy ppr. paraphrasing, [= F. paraphraser 
= Sp. parafrascar ^ Pg. j)arophrascar pa- 
rafrasare: from the nonii*] I. trans* To restate 
or translate with latitude; interpret; construe; 
unfold and express the sense of (an author) with 
greater clearness and particularity by substitut- 
ing otlu'r words for his own. 

Wc arc put to construe and paraphrase our own words, 
to free ourselves from the ignumneeaud mallet* of our ad- 
versaries. Stillirvgjleet. 

II. i fi tra ns* To interpret or amplify by change 
of words; mak(‘ a paraphrase. 

Where translation is impracticable, they may paraphrase, 
Felton, On Reading the Olassics. 

paraphraser (par'a-fra-ztn*), n. [< paraphrase 
4* -cri.] One who”parai>brases. 

Perhaps l.ucretius and hia English paraphraser were 
right The Aendewt/, April 14, 1888, p. 2WI. 

paraphrasian (par-a-fra'zi-an), n. [< para- 
phrase 4- -ian.] A paraphrast^r or paraphrast. 

As the logical] paraphrasian and pbilosophicall inter- 
preters do. Hall Hon. V., an. 2. 

paraphrasis (pa-raf'ra-sis), n* [L. ; see para- 
phrase.] Same n'S paraphrase. 

Paraphrasis Is to take some eloquent Oration, or some 
notable common place in Latin, ana expresse it with other 
wurdos. AechaiOy The Scholemaater, p. 03. 



Evelyn, True Religion, I. 427. 

paraphrastically (par-a-fras'ti-kal-i), adv* In 
a paraplirastic manner.” 

Hryden translates It somewhat parapAroafieoff//, but not 
less in the spirit of the prophet than of tlie poet 

Jivrke, A Regicide Peace, ill. 

paraphyllum (par-a-fil'um), p.; p\* immphgl- 
la (-11). [NL., < Gr. 7rap«, beside, + tpuXAoVy a 

leaf.] In hot. : (at) Bamo as stipule, (b) A small 
foliaceouR or hair-like organ between the leaves 
of certain mosses. It is sometimes mueh cut 
or branched. 

paraphysate (pa-raf'i-sat), a, [< paraphysis + 
-u/eLl In bot.y havingor producing paraphyses. 
parapnyse (par'a-fiz), n* [< 1^. 2 )arapU\jsis.] 
Same as paraphysis. 

paraphysis (pa-raf'i-sis), p.; pi. paraphyses 
(-soz). [N L., < Gr. rrapd^iHjtgy an offshoot , \ rraga- 
^htiVy produce offshoots, in pass, grow beside, 
< Tzapdy beside, + produce, grow.] 

An erect, usually colorless, sterile, 
uiiic<*llular or pluricellular fila- 
mtnit or plate accomimuying tho 
sporo-bearing or sexual organs 
of cryptogaraous plants. In Funjd 
they occur with asci or basidia in tlio hy- 
meiiium, and are also called cyetidee: in 
mosses, with the antheridia and archego- 
niu ; in fcnifi^ with the sporangia in a 
Roriis. Tliolr function Is doubtful, but In 
Home eases they may assist in tho dis- 
chargo of spores. Bee also cuts under 
antfuTidium, conceptade, and mme* Also 
jte-riphygig. 

The antheridia are generally surrounded by a cluster of 
hair-like hlaments, composed of cells joined together, 
which are called paraphyses. 

W* B. CarpemXer, Micros., §836. 
Paraphysis envelop, in the Uredins», same asperidium. 
paraplasm (par'a-plazm), n* Bamo as 
plasma* 

paraplasma (par-a-idaz'ma), n* [NL., < Gr. 
wapaTT^aapay a monster, lit. somothiug formed 
beside, < Trapd, beside, + nhinpay anything 
formed: see J 1. A neoplasm. — 2. A 
malformation. — 3. Paramitom. 
paraplastic (par-a-plas'tik), a* [< Gr. rrapdir^aa- 
Toi'y lit. formed beside, counterfeit, < Trapdy be- 
side, + n^aardgy verbal adj. of nMaaenff form, 
mold : s(^e fdastie*] Pertaining to a paraplasma. 
paraplectic (par-a-plek'tik), a* [< Gr. napa- 
irhjKTiKog, paralyzed, < Trapaa-^^xrof, verbal adj. 
of irapaTT'M/fTmadaiy bo stricken on one side, be 
paralyzod: paraplegia*] Paraplegic, 

paraplegia (par-a-ple'ji-R), n. [= F. paraple- 
gic = Hinvaraplti^a = Vg.parapligia = It. para- 
plegia, < NL. paraplegm y \ Gr. rapa;r^ 7 y/a, Ionic 
for vapairh/^ta, paralysis on one side, < napa- 
7r?.y(rap(rfhfy bo stricken on one side, act. TUfm- 
rr^aanvy strike on one side, < Kapd, beside, + 
nTiyaoeiVy strike: see plague* Cf. hemiplegia*] 


The .'inthcridi- 
mn (rt), with tlie 
paraphyses. (/ /»), 
of rolytrn.hu*n 
umiffiunr. 


parapitfs 

Paralysis of both lower limbs with more or les 
of the trunk.~. Ataxic paraplegia, weakness an 
ataxia of the legs, with increase of myotatio Irritability 
and exhibiting anatomically sclerosis of the posterior an 
lateral columns of the cord.— Congenital spastlo para 
plegla, a spastic paraplegia revealing itself soon aftc 
nirtn, and due to meningeal hemorrhage duiing partur 
tion.- Hypertrophic paraplegia Of infancy, ^mee 
pneudohypertrophtc paralysis (which see, under paralysit 
—Hyeterloal paraples^, paraplegia due to hysteria.- 
Paraplegia dolorosa, paraplegia with great pain, espt 
daily that due to neoplasms of the spinal canal.— 
mary spastic paraplegia, a spastic paraplegia withoi 
evident cause, and regarded by some as dependent on 
sclerosis of the pyramidal tracts; lateral scleruslB.— Bpai 
tic paraplegia, a spastic condition of the legs, with moi 
or less weakness. 

paraple^C (par-a-ple'jik), a. [< paraplegia - 
-tc.] AJfected with paraplegia ; pertaining t 
or resembling paraplegia, 
paraplenrum (par-a-plfi'mm), w. ; phparaplei 
ra (-r&). [NL., < Gr. napdn^svpovy neut. of rrapi 
ir’/svf^gy on or along the side, < irapdy beside, - 
TT^pvpdy izT^vpdvy the side : see mewm.] In entom 
one of tho pleura or pieces forming the side c 
a thoracic ring, especially of the mesothora 
and metathorax, and often limited to the lattei 
Some authors restrict the term to the epistemum of tl 
inetathorax; others to the eplsterna of both the me8< 
thorax and the metathorax; and many modern culeoptc 
Ists use it in the place of parapterum* Also parapleuro'^ 
parapod (par'a-pod), n* A parapodium. 
parapodia. W." Plural of parapodium* 
parapodiai (par-a-p6Mi-al), u, [< 2 >aropodiu^ 
+ -al*] Of or pertaining to parapodia. 
Parapodiata (par-a-p6-di-a'tji), n.pl* [NL., 
parapodium + -ata*^*] A class or other prim 
division of liotifm'a, represented by the gem 
Pcdalion: contrasted with Lipopoda. 
parapodium (par-a-p6'di-um), pi. parapi 
dia (-&)* [NL., < ’Gr. napanothocy at the feet, 

Tvapay 'beside, + rrobg (Trod-) = E. fool*] 1. Or 
of the uii jointed lateral locomotor jirocesses < 
series of foot-stumps, foot-tubercles, or nid 
nientary limbs of many worms, as annelid 
I'arapodia exhibit the greatest diversity in the extent 
which they are developed at the sidcH of the succeasi' 
Bcgnientfl of annelids, and also In their own sizes at 
shapes ; and each parapodium — that is, the right or Iti 
foot-stump of any one segment — may be divisible into 
dorsal and a ventiul part, the former of which is a not 
])odiuin, the latter a ncuropodium. 'J'he tenii is gem 
ally used in the plural, referring either to the right ai 
left paiapudia of any one segment or to the series of sii 
eessive parapodia. Tho processes are so called becau 
tliey are lateral in position, projecting from the sides 
the worm. Those atitcrior ones which lie neai* tho mou 
are sometimes Rpeolally moditted in size, shape, or dire 
tlun, HUggcstlii); the foot-jaws of arthropods. See cu 
inidoT pnrst-omiuin, pyyidiwn, and elytnmi. 

2. [cw7>.] In entom.y a genius of liymciioptcroi 
insects of the family (h'ahromdie, (ucctc'd 1 
Tasehenberg in 1809 for a single species fro 
Venezuela. 

parapolar (par-a-po'lar), a. [<Gr. Trapdy besid 
+ TToXoc, polo : seojw/m-.] In embryo)*, HitiinU 
beside a pole; not polar — Parapolar cells, ini 
cyemida, those cells of the cortical layer which are situat 
behind tho polar cells. 

parapophysial (par-np-d-fiz'i-al), a. [< Nl 
parapophysis -h -al*] l*ertainiiig to a par 
popbysis, or having the character of such 
process: as, a parapophysial process; a pn 
apop}tysial articulati on . 
parapophysis (par-a-pof'i-sis), w.; pi. par 
pophyses (-soz). [NL., < Gr. irapdy beside, 

aTApvatgy an offshoot: see apophysis*] The i 
ferior or (in man) anterior one of two transver 
processes which may exist on each side of a vc 
tebra, the superior or posterior one being a di 
popbysis. Parapophyses are not well developed In me 
ana are not usually reckoned among the processes of hum 
vertebra) ; but in some animals they acquire great size a 
special form, and may serve for costal articulations. H 
vertebra, and cuts under atlas and cervical. 
parapoplexy (pa-rap 'o-plek-si), n* [< Gr, trap 
beside, + airon/y^iay apoplexy: see apoplexy 
A stupor or di'owsy state resembling apoplex 
false apoplexy. 

paraproctium (par-a-prok'ti-um). n* [NL., 
Gr. Trapdy beside, + Trpmrdgy anus.] The co 
nective tissue around the rectum, 
parapsidal (pa-rap'si-dal), a* [<parapsis^ (-ic 
4* -fu*] Pertaining to parapsides : as, a para 
sidal suture — Parapeldal grooves or itirrows, t 
deep longitudinal or somewhat curved furrows on the ii 
soscutum of many Hymenoptera* They extend backws 
from the anterior margin, dividing the two parapsides fn 
tho median region. 

paxapsis^ (pa-rap'sis), n*; pi. parapsides (-i 
dez). [NL., < Gr. rrapd, beside, + aV^/f, a loo 
wheel, orbit: seo apsis*] In entom.y the latei 
part of tho mesoscutum of the thorax, wh< 
this is separated by suture from tho dors 
part. The name was given by MacLeay, and has be 
used by most later writers, particularly in treating of t 



purapals 

Imnendiiteni in which the parapiidei are important in 
olaiaiiioation. They are called uoapvkarw by Hali- 
day» and M^pula by Thomaon. 

parapsis'f (pa-rap'sis), n. [NL,, < Or. irapa. bo- 
side, + atpiCf a touching.] In pathoL^ a disor- 
dered sense of touch ; paraphia. 
parapteral (pa-rap'te-ral), a, [< parapterum + 
-a/.] Of or pertaining ‘ to the parapterum, in 
either the entomological or the ornithological 
sense of that word. 

parapterpn (pa-rapHe-ron), n. Same as par 

rapterum. 

paraptemm (pa-rap 'te-mm), W.: pi. parapte- 
ra (-rft). [NL., also parapteron^ i Or. irapd, be- 
side, 4* iTTf'pdVf wing.] 1. In entom.j the third 
one of the three sclerites into which each pleu- 
ron, right and left, or lateral segment of each 
thoracic somite, is divisible, the first and second 
of these scleritea being respectively the epi- 
sternum and the epimeron. There are a propleural, 
a meaupleunU, and a metapleural parapterum on each side 
of an Insect’s thorax. See parapieurum. 

2. In omith., the scapular and adjoining fea- 
thers of the wing, llliger, 
parapuet (par'a-ket), n. Same as parralceet. 

? araqidtot, W. "Same hb parrakeet. Halliwell. 
*ararctalia (par-ark-ta'li-ft), n, [NL., < Or. 
Trapdy beside, + NL. Arcihlin^ q. v.] In sod- 
a prime marine zoological division, the 
north temperate realm of the waiters of the 
globe, including the various coast-lines between 
the isocrymes of 44° and 68°, the latter being 
the northern limit of tlio reef-building corals. 
Pararctalian (par-Urk-ta'li-an), «. l<Parnrc- 
talia 4- -an.] Of or pertainiVig to Pararctalia; 
inhabiting or characteristic or Pararctalia. 
pararectal (par-^rek'tal), a. [< Gr. irapd, bo- 
Ri<le, + NL. rectum : see rectal.^ Beside the 
rectum. 

pararthria (pa-rar'thri-a), n. [NL., < Or. irapd^ 
beside, + dpBjmVj a joint (articulation): see 
arthritw.'] Disorder of articulation of speech, 
parasalpingitis (par-a-sal-pin-ji'tis), n. [NL., 
< Gr. TTopd^ beside, + ad'Amy^^ a tube, + -e7/.v.] 
Inhanimatioii about the Fallopian tubes, 
parasang (par'a-sang), n. ( PcuTuerly also para- 
ftaugue; = F. parnxauqc = 8p. Pg. It. para- 
HangUy < L. parasongoy i Gr. wnpand ) ) vf, a ])ara- 
sang, < Pers. ^parsang, farsaug (> K. so!netim(^s 
farmngy fursung ; Ar.farsekh), a parasang.] A 
Persian moasure of length, reckoned by Herod- 
otus at 30 stadia, and thus equivalent to alaiul 
3)1 English miles. At dillerent times and places, 
however, the parjisnng has been equivalent to 
30, 40, or 60 Greek stadia, 
parascene (par'a-sen), n. [= It. porasrcHiOy < 
(h*. rrfipafTKf/viov^ ill pi. nnpaGKytfta, side-scenes, < 
TTopn, beside, + oKT/vi/y stage, scene: set* .scc/n.] 
Same as narascetiium, 

paraSceninm (par-»^s6'ni-um), w.; pi. jtara- 
srciua (-ji). [NJi,, < Gr. napaaKyvioVy in pi. napa~ 
GiJpxay sitle-scenes: H(*e para^emr.'] In rUtss. 
autig.y the projecting structure on either si<le 
of the stage of a theater, intduding, besides 
apartments, the door or opening (panfdoti) by 
which the chorus entered the orchestra, 
parasceuastic (par^''a-su-aH'tik), a. [< Gr. napn- 
GKt'vaariKdt;^ preparatory, < ■Kap(WKrvdC,€n\ prepare 
(cf. izapanKtvi/y preparation: nee paraseerc), < 
TTapd, beside, 4 tr/cmiCtw, prepare, \GKri)Oi\ a ves- 
sel, OKEvy, equipment.] Preparatory. [Rare.] 

Touching the Latin and Greek, and those other learned 
languages, . . . they are the param'eucuftick part of learn- 
ing. Coraft-'s Doom p. V£H. {Latham.) 

parasceve (par'a-sev), w. [< F. parasekw = 
= %). Pg. It. pairascerCy < LL. parasccroy < Gr. 
napaoKti^y preparation, < napdy beside, 4 
equipment. Cf. paranceuasticJ] If. I^epara- 
tion : in allusion to the specific use (def. 2). 

Why rather, being entering into that presence where I 
shall wake cuntinually and never sleep more, do I not In- 
tbrpret my continual waking here to oc a parascem and 
a preparation to that? Donne, Devotions, Works, III. 6(i7. 

Hpecifically — 2. Friday, the day before the He- 
brew sabbath : so nam'ed because on that day 
tho Hebrews prepare what is necessary for the 
n(*xt day ; also, wnat is thus prepared. The name 
is retained in the Koman Catholic missal as a tenn for Good 
Friday, and is sometimes improperly applied to Thursday 
of Holy Week, or Maundy Thur8<lay. 

It was paraaceve, which is the Sabbuth-ovc. 

Mark xv. 42 (Rheims trans.). 

The sacred towell and the holy cure 
Are ready by, to make the guests all pure ; 

Let go, my Alma ; yet, ere we receive. 

Kit, flit It is we have our Paraseeve. 

Who to that sweet bread unprepar'd doth come, 
Better he starv’d then but to last one crumme. 

Uenriokt The Parasceve, or Preparation. 
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parasdiematic (par'a-8kf-mat'ik), a. [< Or. 
irapA, beside, + scheme : see schematic.^ 
Imitative. 

The growth of these early themes may have been very 
luxuriant, and, as Professor Curtins expresses it, chiefly 
parasch€7Mitie. 

Max Muller, Sidected Essays, i. 1)8. {Eneyc. Diet.) 
parasecretion (par^'a-so-kre'shon), n. [< Gr. 
i:apdy beside, 4 E. svc'reUon,^ *1. In jfathol.y 
the production of a secretion of abnormal qual- 
ity. — 2. The substance thus secreted, 
paraselene (par''a-He-le'ne), ti . ; pi. parasclrttsp 
(-ne ). [= F , parasaUme = Hp. Pg. It. paraseleucy 
< NL. paraselene, < Gr. nupd, heside, 4 at/yvy, 
the moon.] A bright spot on a lunar halo, pro- 
duced by refraction through a preponderating 



P.tr.isflena-. 


number of ice-crystals floating perpendicularly 
or vertically; a mock moon. Two or more parase- 
leiifle are generally seen at the same time, together with 
a<lditioiial arcs or bands variously arranged. Paraseleno) 
are entirely analogous to parhelia. See parheliim. 

paraselenic (par'^a-se-len'ik), a. [< paraselene 
4 -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
a parasoleiie. 

parasinoidal (par'^'a-si-noi'dal), a. [< Gr. nnpdy 
iiesido, 4 NL. sinus 4 -aid 4 -al, ] 1 iVing along- 
side a sinus, as a blood-ehannel of tlie brain. — 
Paraainoldal spaces, spuces in the dura mater whit'.h 
receive the blooa from the eorol)ral veiiiH before Its dis- 
ehui'go Into the adjacent suiwrior longituilinal sinus. 
They often contain Paccliuuiiun Imdies. 

Parasita (par-a-srtU), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi., 
< L. parasitns, in., a parasite: see jiarawfe.] 
Ill sooLy pai‘aKitt‘s; parasitic animals: applied 
to several different groups whost members are 
characterized by tlicir imraHitism. (a) in CrveUh 
cea, low parasitic fuiiiis. as the siplionostomouB ami re- 
lated crustaceuiiH, often eolleetively <’alled also Ejnztta, 
and made a clasB or order of tlnit name. Must of them 
are known as Jieh-liee. (h) in ttulom., lice; In Ijitreille’s 
system, a group t)f apteioiis iiKseets, the third oriler of In- 
sects. coiTCspoiiding to the Auopl-uraoi l.each. AXmPara- 
eitica. 

parasital (par'a-sl-tnl), a. [< parasite 4 -a/.] 
Parasitic. 

He saw this parnmtal monster Hxed upon his entrails, 
like the vulture on those f»t the classie sutterer in niytlio- 
logicai tales. 

liuliver. What will he Do with it? vlli 7. (Davies.) 

parasite (irar'a-sit ), n. [< h\ parasile = Sp. para- 
sitf) = Pg. parasilo, parasita = It. parassito = 
G. Sw. Dan. parasity < L. parasitus, to., parasita y 
f., < Gr, Trapaamtr, ont^ who eat.s at another’s ta- 
ble, a guGst, osp., in a bad sense, a parasite, cf. 
TTufKiaiTeiVy eat with another, live at another’s 
table, < irapdy beside, + rrmw;, food.] 1. Origi- 
nally, one who frequents the tables of the rieli 
and earns bis weleomt' by flattery; lienee, a 
hanger-on; a fawning flatterer; a sycophant. 

I will despair, ami he at enmity 
With cozening hope; he is a flatterer, 

A parasite. Shak., Rich. II., IL 2. 70. 

Outstript thus hy a jmrasiU’ ' a slave, 

Would run on errands, and make legs for crumns. 

H. Joruton, Volp<>ne, v. 4. 

Specifically— 2. (a) In sodL, an animal that 
livos in or on and at the expense of anotlicr ani- 
mal called teehnically the host; also, by exten- 
sion, an animal which lives on or with, but not 
at the expense of, its host: in the latter s(‘nse, 
iiioro precisely dt*signated inquiline or commensal 
(see these words). There is scarcely any animal that 
may not or does not serve as the host of parasltei^ and some 
parasites are themselves the hosts of other parasites. (See 
nyperjiarasite . ) Rarasites form no teclni i cal group of an I - 
raals, since representatives of almost any class or order, 
from protiizoaiitf Ut vci tebrates. may be parasitic. Most of 
the leading divisions of animals, however, include some 
ineiiibers, whether genera, families, orders, or oven classes, 
whose habit is extensively or exclusively parasitic. Thus, 
among protozoans, the Greyarinida are parasites. Among 
worms, many families^ some tirders, or even classes, are 
entirely parasitic, furnishing the most formhlable and fre 


parasitic 

guent paraBites of man and domestic anlimds. V ery many 
of the lower crustaceans are parasites, especially upon 
fishes, molliisks. etc., and upon one another; while some 
of the highest crustaceans are modifled paradies, or com- 
mensuls, as the little crabs that live in oyster-shells. 
Among araehnldans, the whole class or order of acarids 
or riiites is essentially parasitic, though including many 
forms whie.h load an independent life. Insects funiish 
many of the parasites, especially of teiTcstrial animals, 
as vertebrules, and some are parasites of other insects. 
One order <jf Insects, the Amyidura or lico, is thomiighly 
parasitic, and other ordei*s furnish mrasitic families or 

f ;enera. Insects and crustaceans both belong to tlie phy- 
iim Arthropodn, and it may be said that as a rule insects 
furnish the arthropod parasites of land-animals, and crus- 
taceans those of water-animals, or terrestrial and aquatic 
*• lice ” respectively. Few mollusks are parasitic, hut En- 
toconcha mirabUix, a gastropod found in holothurians, is 
an example. V cry few vertebrates are parasites, l)nt hags 
(Myxine) bore into fishes, ftshes of tho genus tHeratder 
crawl into the intestines of hcilothurians, and some other 
Ashes exhibit a kind of parasitism, rarnsites not consti- 
tuting any natural division of animals, it follows that, 
as such, they are not naturally di\isible into zoological 
groups. They are, however, conveniently l alled enttmav- 
asites or ectoparasites, according as they live in or on their 
hosts, or EiUozoa and Epizoa. upon the same grounds. 
According to the extent or degree of their parasitism, tin y 
are also known as paraeites pn^ier and rortintensals or 
inquUines (see above). Among tin* most reniarkalile pnr- 
asftos are the males of some species which have their 
own females as hosts, as among cirripeds. .Such males are 
known as complernentai males, one or more of which are 
carried about by the female in her vulva, they being of 
insigniiteaiit size and to all intents and puriioses mere 
male parts of her. Tho aliove-mentloned parasites are 
exeliisive of all those many aniinals which are parasitic 
upon plants, as gall-insects and the like ; and also of those 
birds which are parasitic to the extent of laying their eggs 
in other birds’ nests, reiiuiring their progeny to be hatched 
and brought up by foster-parents, as cuckoos and cowbirds. 
See cuts iindei CecrojM, Entoniscus. Epizm, PlatypSfiUa, 
and Htylops. (h) Particularly, an insect wlii(?h 
lives either upon or within another insect dur- 
ing its earlier stages, eating and usually de- 
stroying its host. Such parasites belong mainly to 
the jifpnenoptera and to the Dudera, but there are u few 
eoleopters and lepidopters to which the name may be ap- 
plied See cut under Aniiyaster. (r*) In hot., a plant 
whieh grows upon another plant or u])ou an 
animal, and feeds upon its juiees. See para- 
sttiCy and ent under Cereitspora, 

Fungi have lung been divided into two main sections 
founded on their nutritive adaptation. Those- which con- 
stitute tho flint category feed on living oiganisms, whether 
plants or animals, ami are tenned parasites 

De liartf, Fungi (trans.), p. 366w 

3. In feratol. K(‘e Autoeciousparaslt®, 

ill hot., an organism wbii'h goes through the whole course 
of its development on a siiigh* host. — AutOXdllOUB PUT- 
aslte, in bot., same as autorimis parasite.- FacUltatlVO 
parasite, see jaevHatice. — HeteroBclouB parasite, in 
hut., same as meUeeiuus mrasite.— MetOBClOUB paraBlte, 
ill but., an organism wliieh pusses through the ditferent 
stages of its development on widely ilitlerent hosts, as 
Mime of tho Uredine/r. - MotOXenOUB parasite, in hot., 
same as rnetweimts pnrasitr. -Obligate parasite, In bat., 
an organism to winch a parusitlc Iffi* is indispensable for 
the full attainment of its development. -Byn. 1. t'arasUe, 
Sycujfhmit. The objead. of the sjfruphaut is to ingratiate 
himself with one who is wealtliy or poweiful, and his 
means are especially servility and tlatti-ry. 'I'he parasite 
gets a iiinintenanee or a more comfortable maintenance 
by living upon one wlio is lic-her; tlieie is no suggestion 
as to tlie nieaiiH employed, but the word is eonteniptuuuH 
ah implying a relation of degradation. The derivational 
idea ot sneuphant is now (juite lost; the secondary use of 
parasite in eoiinee.tton with plant and uiiiniul life nownf- 
lects tin* original sense of tin* i elation of human beings. 

parasitic (par-a-sit 'ik), a. f= F. parastUque = 
Sp. Pg. fntrasiiieo = It. parttssittro, < Ij. parast- 
ftensyi Gr. napuGtTfhui , jmrasitic, < rro/maiTor, a 
parasito: see pnrasitr.~\ 1. Of the nature of a 
parasite; fawning for bread orfavoi-s; meanly 
dependent; aetiiig tin* sycnqiliant ; like a jiara- 
site in anyway; of things, secondary; subordi- 
nated to or arising from anotin'r thing of file 
same kind. 

The fstrasitie habit in the bouIm of men. 

Dnninnond, .Natiiial I.aw in tlie Spiritual World, p. 327. 

S]>eeifi(*ally — 2. hi .obV. and hol.y living or 
growing as ii psirnsihs pertaining to or ebar 
actc'ristie of iiarjisites. See cut under (h'o- 
hanehe. 

This unnatural siekly-looking plont ibtrd’s-nest orcliis] 
has generally lieeii supposed to be jxtrasifie on the roots 
of tile trees under tlie sha<ie of which it lives. 

Darinn, Fertil. of Orchids by Insects, p. 12r>. 
In certain states of body, indigeiioiis cells will fake on 
new forms of life, and, by continuing to repi-odui’c tlieir 
like, give oiigin to parasitic gniwths, such as cancer. 

H. Upencer, Social Statics, ]>. 4})1. 

3. In philol.y attached to a word erroneously or 
by false* analogy: thus, d in vulgar dnarud, f in 

wargent, etc., are para.silie Parasitic bee, inea- 

tum , one of several genera of true bees whieh are pani- 
sltes or Inqiiillnes in the nests of otlM*r bees. Tims, mcni- 
bers of tho genus Epeolus (of which E. werratvs is an ex- 
ample) live in the nests of Cotletes; of Cieliuxas, in tlio 
cells of MeyachUe; of Meleeta, in the cells of Anthuphura ; 
and of AStrfwijWlth Paxasltlc birds, those birds 

whieh lay their eggs in the nests of other birds, us the ( ild 
World cuckoos and the New W'orbl eowbirds.— Para- 
sitic currents, same as l\meavlt currents. 


parasitic 

When the angular width of the conductor on the anna- 
tare is considerable, it is necessary to adopt measures far 
the prevention oiparagitie currents. 

Electric Jiev. (Eng.), XXVL H8. 

Parasitic plants, those plants which grow upon the liv- 
ing parts of other plants, from whose Juices they derive 
their nutriment, a circumstance by which they are imme- 
diately distinguished from false parasttes^ or epiphytes, 
which merely flx or support themselves upon other plants 
without deriving food from them. The mistletoe is a 
familiar example of a true parasite. Tarasitic plants are 
very numerous, and belong to voiious divisions of the 
vegetable kingdom. See parasitism of fungi upon algte, 
under JAchenes; of fungi ujion phanerogams, under host'^, 
and heterceemn. See also obligate parasite (under parasite), 
faetdtalim parasite and /octuiEottve saprophyte (under /oc- 
tdfaftfe).— Parasitic in teratoC. See autosite. 

Parasitica (par-a-sit'i-kjl), n. pi. [NL., ncut. 
pi. of L. parasitUiUHy parasitic; soo parmitic,'] 
1. The Parasita as a ^oup of hemipterous in- 
sects ; the true lic^ of the families Pedivulidse 
and PolyctenidsB, — 2. A series or subsection of 
hymenopterous insects, comprising the Cynipi- 
dm, Evaniidse, Ichneumonidm, Bravonidm^ ChaU 
cididse^ and PTOCtotrupid/r. it corresponds nearly 
with Latreille's subsection ErUomafthaya, i>ut the latter 
also included the Chrysididse. llartig, 1«:J7. 

parasitical (par-a-sit'i-kal), a. [< parasitic + 
-fli.] Hame m parasitic." 

1 shall spend no more waste punor in refute this palpa- 
ble en*our, so conddcnlly aaserted by varasittcal court dl- 
roctora. Prynne, 'J’reaclici'y and Disloyalty, iv. 129. 

parasitically (par-a-sit'i-kal-i), adv. In the 
manner of a parasite. («) in a flattering or wheedling 
manner ; by dependence on another, T. Herbert, Ti-av- 
ela, p. 177. (b) In, uii, or at the expense of another : as, to 
live parasiticallu. 

They \MyxowyertnH\ grow parasiticaUy upon decayed 
wood, bark, heaps of decaying leaves, tan-beds, etc. 

w. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 322. 

parasiticalness (par-a-sit'i-kal-nes), n. The 
character of being parasitical. Bailey y 1727. 
[Bare.] 

paraslticidal (par-a-Bit'i-s5-<lal), a. [< para- 
sitinde + -«/.] Pci'taining to or of th(‘ nature 
of a i)arasiti<‘i(lc. 

Any parasiticidal influence. Scienee, X. 41. 

parasiticide (par-a-sit'i-sid), It. and a. f= 
parasiticide, < L. parasiiusy j)arasite, + -nda, < 
cwdercy kill.] 1, it. That which dostrovs para- 
sitos; any agent or matorial incans of killing 
parasites, as an insecticide, a verrnifug(‘, etc. 

The destruction of the parasite within theintestinal canal 
by any of the varasitioides wliich arc fouml to destroy it 
outside of the body appears impracticable. 

Eeiv York Med. Jour., XL. 4r)4. 

II. a. Parasiticidal^ destructive to parasites. 

parasitism (par' a-si-tizm), w. parasiltsvtc 

s= Pg. parasitismo ; na parasite + -ism.'} 1. A 

habitual living on or at the expense of another; 
parasitic condition, tendency, or habits ; ti slab* 
of dependency on the favor or good offices of 
another. 

Their high notion, we ratlier believe, falls as low as 
court parasitism, supposing nil men to bo servants but 
the king. Milton, Articles of Peace with the Irish. 

The southern Irish nature, by the luxuriance of its fail- 
ings, becomes a ready prey amf a <lociic vietini of n suciul 
and political parasitism that tends to cat all manliness <»;it 
of the character. Fortnightly Jiev., N. S., XL. 2U8. 

The American cuckoo is iieitlier in his note nor In his 
tendency to jHirasitisin us striking u bird ns his foreign 
cousin. , T/ir J7;M*ncow, vni. 2(ls. 

Hpocifically — 2. In ;ro<>7. and hot., the vital rela- 
tion which a parasite bears to its host ; parasitie 
infestation, it is u remarkable fact in Idology that 
parasitism infallibly entails retrograde inctamorpbosls, de- 
generation, or degradation of the type of structure which 
would be iionnul to the organism were it not ])arasitic. 
Ttius, parasitic members of gnjups of insects which are 
nurnially winged lose their wings and suffer other modifl- 
catioiiH of structure. Among crustaoeans parasitism re- 
sults in the most grotesque shapes imaginable — more 
caricatures, as it were. Mouth-parts, limbs, and other 
appendages nry usually reduced to mere suckers, hooks, 
or other devices for holding to the host, or even to pn>- 
cesses like naUlets of plants, deeply penetrating the sub- 
stance of the liost. In many parasites of comparatively 
higli orgauizalion, as tapeworms, there is no proper diges- 
tive system, nor any nlinieutary canal, the creatui’c being 
nourished by s»»aking in the Juices of Its host lienee, 
morpluilogieal eharaeters resulting from parasitic adap- 
tation are essentmily degradational, or vestigial, and have- 
not, or sliould not be eimsidered to have, the same classi- 
fleatory or taxonomic signifleance wliich attaches to a cor- 
responding amount of morphological difference in organ- 
isms wliich lead independent existences. 

parasitize (par'n-sl4iz),r. t.; pret. andpp.ptrra- 
mtized, ppr. parasitizing, [< parasite + -ize.} 
In zooh, to infest or make a host of (another 
animal), as a parasite. 

This Lernroa is luminous at night-time, and fish parasi- 
tised are termed lanthorn-sprata. J^y, 

paraaitoid (par'a-sl-toid), a, [< Clr. ira^}doiTo^, 
a parasite, + tldof, form.] Same as para- 

gtfic. 
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parasitological (par-arsi-t^-loj'i-kal), a. [ipar- 
asitolog-y + -ie-al} Concerning parasites as 
objects of science ; pertaining to parasitology, 
parasitologist (par^arsi-tor^-jist), n. [< para- 
sitolog-y + -ist,] One who studies parasites, or 
is versed in parasitology, 
parasitology (par^a-si-tol'^ji), w. [< Gr. irapa- 
rj/rof, a parasito, -f* -Xoyia,\ Myeiv, speak: see 
-ology,} Tho natural history of parasites; the 
science or study of parasitism, 
parasol (par'a-sol), n, [< F. parasol = Sp. Pg. 
parasol = D. d. Sw. D&n. parasol, < It. parasolc, 
a parasol, sunshade, <purarc, guard (seeparc^), 
+ sole, < L. sol, sun : see ptarrjf and Aw.] A light 
umbrella carried by women to shield their faces 
from the sun’s rays ; a sunshade.—Parasol mush- 
room, an edible mushroom, Agasiem procerus, having a 
red-brown obtusely obconio, or at length campanulato, 
fleshy plleus, from three to seven inches broad, 
parasol (par'a-sol), a. t; pret. B>nd-pp, parasoled 
or parasolled ', r^T, parasoling or parasolling. [< 
parasol, n.} To shade with or as with a par- 
asol ; shelter from the sun’s rays ; supply with 
a parasol. 

And If no kindly cloud will parasol me, 

My very cellular membrane will be changed ; 

I shall be negrofled. 

Southey, Nondescripts, ill. {Davies.) 

The crowd of parasolled ladies. 

G. W. Cafde, Crooles of Ixmisiana, xxxv. 

parasol-ant (par' a-B 0 l-&nt), n. A loaf-carrying 
ant. 

parasolette (par^arS^let' ), w. [< parasol + dim . 
-efte.} A diminutive parasol. Jmp. Diet. 
parasol-fir (par'a-sol-f6r), w. A Japanoso flr- 
tro(^, Sciadot)itys"verticiUa ta. 
parasphenold (par-^sfe'noid), n. and a. [< 
Gr. irapd, beside, + *E. sphenoid.} I. it, 1. A 
long azygous dagger-shaped membrane-bom^ 
extending in midfine lengthwise beneath the 
base of the skull in Sanropsida, along the course 
of the sphenoid bone proj>er. It forms part of 
the so-called rostnim or beak of the skull. — 2. 
A median unpaired bono underlying the skull 
of amphibians and fishes, articulating with the 
vomer in front and with several bones behimi. 



I untjUudinal Vcrtu nl Section of Skull of Pike (/? rox liu xu \ ), show- 
iny .V .r .V, (he huge i>.ir.isj»lietu>i(l ; y, small liasisphctioid ; I ’o, vomer ; 
/*, pituitary fossa , .S#'C, Pt'C, anterior .iml jiostcrior seiiPeirciilar 
i.ui.ils: /'///, exits of fifth and cq^hth nerves; /=■>•, frontal ; e, ali- 

sphcnoiil ; PrO, 5)roiVtic ; JSO, Mipraoccipltal ; ppo, epiotio ; /io, cxoc- 
(ipit.il; iMSioccipital. 

This docs nut appear to be tho same bone as that of the 
same iiaiiio in tho higher vertebrates, and has been lio- 
inologized by Homo authors with the true vomer of the lat- 
ter. See dof. 1, and cuts under Lepidosiren and Anura. 

The anterior half of the parasphenoid h n slender style, 
widening out where it conies to underlie the brain-case. 

Oeol. Jour,, XLV. i. 113. 

II. a. Lying under or alongside the sphenoid ; 
of or pertaining to tho parasphonoid, in citlu'r 
sense ; parasphenoidal. 

parasphenoidal (par'-'a-sfo-noi'dal ), a. L< para- 
splteitoid + -al.} Barae bl» parasphenold. 

Parasphex (nar'a-sfeks), w. [NIj., < Gr. irapd, 
beside, + a wnsp.] A synonym of Enodia. 

ParastacidsB (par-as-tas'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Parastams + -idie.} A family of fluviatile craw- 
fishes in which tho first abdominal somito is not 
appondaged, and the apices of the podobran chim 
are not differentiated into a branchial plumo 
and a well -developed lamina. The family belongs 
to the southern hemisphere, and contains the genera Asia- 
ctgms, C/uerops, EngsBus, Paranephrops, Parastaevs, and 
A^acoides, thus collect! vely distinguished from Potanmbi- 

parastacine (pa-ras'ta-sin), a. [< Parastams 
•f -iwf l.] Or or pertaining to the Parastacidse. 
Ritjcley, 

Parasiacus (pa-ras'ta-kus), n. [NL. (Huxlev, 
1878), < Gr. irapd, beside, 4- drrraKdg, a crawfish: 
see Tlie name-giving genus of Pa- 

rasfacidje. Two species are P. hrasiliensis and 
P, pilimamis. 

parastas (pa-ras'tas), n.; pi. parastades (-tfi- 
dez). [L.,< Gr. irapaardQ, a pillar or post at tlie 
entrance of a building, a pilaster, < irapioracdat, 
stand beside, iraptardvat, put beside, put aside, 
< irapd, beside, 4* Icrrdvai, stand,] In arch,, a 
pilaster; specifically, an anta. 

The parastades or antn, which are customary In the Greek 
temples, and merely fulfilled in ^em au artistic purpose, 
have been used here principally for oonstruoUvo reasons. 

Schlietnann, Troja (trsns.)^ p. 80. 


pantadde 

parastamon (par-^-std'mon), n. [NL., < 
irapd, about, + the warp of a web (i: 

mod. hot. a stamen}.] Same staminodium. 
parasternal (par-a-8t6r'nal), a. [< Gr. irap6 
beside, 4- aripvov, breast-bone.] Lying along 
side the sternum or breast-bone, in the direc 
tion of its long axis — Parastemal line. See Hnsi 
— -Parastemal region, the region in the front of th 
chest between the border of tlie sternum and the parastei 
nal line. 

parastichy (pa-ras'ti-ki), n. ; pi. parnstichk 
(-kiz). [NL., < Gr, irapd, about, 4- arixog, a row 
rank, line.] In hot, a set of certain secondar 
spirals or oblique ranks which wind aroun 
tne axis in opposite directions when the intei 
nodes are short and the leaves approximate o 
overlap, as the scales of cones. 

Two sets of secondary spirals (Parastichies), crossin 
each other at an acute angle, may be observed on the stei 
when the leaves are close together. Bessey, Botany, p. 15 

parastigma (par-a-stig'mfi), «. ; pi. parasUi 
mata (-ma-ta). [NL., < Qr. irapa, beside, - 

ariypa. a prick, spot: see sUgma.} In entom 
a cnitinous spot on the wings of some inseeti 
as in dragon-flies between the costal and posi 
costal veins of tho forewings, 
parastigmatic (par^arStig-mat'ik), a. [< NI 
parastigma (-stigmat-) 4- -ic.} Situated besid 
the stigma of an insect’s wing; of or pertaii 
ing to the parastigma. 

Parasuchia (par-a-su'ki-fi), n. pi. [NL., < G: 
irapd, beside, 4* atwx^Ki a crocodile.] A grou 
of eirtinct reptiles of Triassic age, having an 
phieooloiis vertebrro, tho palate open anterio 
ly for the nares, the coracoid bone largo an 
reaching the sternum, and the ribs two-heado( 
It has been considered as either an order or a suliordor < 
Croeodilia, or as a suborder of theromoi phs. It contaii 
the family Belodontidee. Coiitiiisted with Eusuchia ai 
Mesosuchia. 

parasuchian (par-a-su'ki-au), a. and n. [ 
Parasuchia + -uw.] I, a. 'Pertaining to tl 
Parasuchia, or having their characters: as, 
parasuchian rej>tile. 

II. n. A reptile of the group Parasuchia; 
belodontid. 

parasynaxis (par'-'a-si-nak'sis), ; pi. paras\ 
naxes (-sez). [LLV, < LOr. irapanhva^i^, an i 
legal meeting, \ Gr, irapd, beside, 4- LGr. aiwa^h 
see synaxis.} In civil law, a conventicle or ui 
lawful meeting. Wharton. 
paraSYnesis (par-a-sin'e-sis), n. [NL., < G 
irapaohvemg, a misunderstanding, < irapd, besid' 
4- aimaiQ, understanding, intelligence : see syi 
esis. ] A mi stinderstanding or misconception < 
a word, all of which is present, as when ('/tine, 
is supposed to be a plural, and capable of fu 
uishiug Chinee in the singular number. A. / 
Haldenian, Outlines of Etymology, p. 31. 
parasynovitis (par-a-sin-o-vi'tis), n, [NT^., 
Or, irapd, beside, 4- NL. synovia 4* -itis.} Ii 
flamraation in the immediate neighborhood i 
a joint. 

parasynthesis (par-a-sin'the-sis), n. [NL., 
Gr. irapacTh>Be(Tig, explained as “the corapositic 
of a preposition with a verb beginning with 
vowel,” < irapaouvderoCylonaod from a eorapoum 
see parasyntheton and synthesis.} Tho princ 
j)lo of formation of parasyu theta ; combine 
composition and derivation, 
parasyntbetic (par'^a-sin-thet'ik), a. and - 
[< paras y nth et-on 4- '-ic.} I, a. Pertaining i 
parasyntliosis or parasyntheta. 

That species of word-creation commonly designated 
parasynthetic, Amer. Jour. PhilM., V. D 

n. «. A parasyntheton, or word formed I 
parasynthesis. 

paras^tbeton (par-a-sin'the-ton), w.; pl.par< 
syn theta (-tji). [NL.,’ < Gr. irapaavwtrog, forme 
from a compound, < irapd, beside, 4- oMero 
put together: see synthesis.} A word made 1 
a combined process of derivation and of cor 
position with a particle ; especially, a donom 
native verb involving composition with a pr 
fix: for example, demonetise; French ddhorde 
overflow; Spanish apedrar, pelt with stones. 

In examining the means that were adopted by the mo 
ern languages to supply this important deficiency in v< 
bal derivatives [from Komance languages], we fall upoE 
batch of these parasyntheta that are striking for th( 
originality In formation and often in use. 

Amer. Jour. Phadl.,V. D 

parasypbllitic (par-a-sif-i-lit'ik), a. K G 
irapd, beside, + NL. syphilis: see syphilitic 
Pertaining in an indirect or remote way ' 
syphilis : applied to certain diseased condition 
paratactic (par-a-tak'tik), a. [< parataxi 
after tactic.} Of or pertaini^ to parataxii 
characterized by parataxis. Jn. Sweet. 
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pftrataetteal (par-§-tak^ti-k^l), a. r< Pfi'FOr 
tacHo •aLl Same ae paratactic. 
paratactlcauy (par-artaK^ti-kal-i)) adv. In ac- 
cordance with or by "parataxis, 
parataxsial (par-a-tttr'si-al), «. r< paratar- 
sium + -«?.] Of dr pertaining to the paratar- 
sium. 

paratarsinm (par-a-tar'si-nm), m.; pi, para-- 
tarsia (-a), [NL.,^ Or. 7ra/>d, beside, + rapadc, 

the sole’of the foot ; see tarsus,'] In ornith.f 
the side of the tarsus, as distingiii shed from the 
acrotarsium : correlated with paradaettflum, 
paratartaric (par^'^tar-tar'ik), a, jr< (Jr. napAf 
beside, near to, +* E. tartaric,] Kesembling 
or related to tartaric acid.— paratartaric add, 

raoetnio acid. See raoetnie, 

parataxis (par-a-tak'sis), n, [NL., < Gr. TrapA- 
Ta§tQj a placing side by side, < Traparaoauv^ place 
beside, < Trapa, beside, + raaaeiVy arrange: see 
tacUc,] In grani,y the ranging of propositions 
one after another without connectives, as the 
corresponding judgments present themselves to 
the mind without marking their dependence or 
relations on each other by way of consequence 
or the like. It is opposed to syntax and hypo- 
taxis. 

There can hardly bo a doubt that In reporting Rpeech or 
thought, all languages at hrst made use of the direct 
metliod, putting the actual words of the speech or thought 
after the verb of saying or thinking, without a connecting 
word ; in other words, the first construction in such sen- 
tences was that of parataxis. Arner. Jour. Philol. , V. 221. 

parathesis (pa-rath 'e -sis), w.; p\. paratheses 
(-sez). [< Gr. irapaOefTtCy a placing side by side, 
juxtaposition, < Traparihtvat, put beside, < Trapd, 
beside, + riOtvai^ put, place, < iUmc, a placing; 
see thesis.] 1. In gram., apposition, or the 
placing in the same case of two or more nouns 
which explain or characterize one another. — 
2. The setting side by side of things of equiv- 
ahmt grade : used by some philologists of mon- 
osyllabic or isolating language. — 3. In rhet.y a 
parenthetical notice, generally of something to 
be afterward expanded. — 4. In the (Sr, Ch., a 
prayer utt(‘red by a bishop over converts or 
catec}ium('ns. 

parathetic (par-a-thot'ik), a. [< parathesis 
{-that-) + -ie.] Pertaining to or of tlie nature 
of parathesis; placed in apposition, as two or 
more nouns. 

paratomial (par-a-to'mi-al), a. L< paratotu 'nnn 
+ -al.] Lying alongside the toinia of a bird^s 
bill; specifically ap]»lied to the ])aratomiuin. 
paratomium (par-a-td'nu-um), p\, parato- 
mia (-a). [NL., < (iV. Trapa, beside, + NL. tomU 
uiUf (][.' v.] In ormih,, the side of the upper 
mandible, in any way distinguished from the 
culmeii and the tomium, between which it ex- 
tends. linger; Smidevall, See tomium, 
paratonic (par-a-ton'ik), a, [Of. Gr. rrap/iTo- 
voi’, stretched oiii beside or along, < TrapaTf ivttv, 
stretch out beside or along, produce, < napa, be- 
side, + Ttivtnf, stretch.] An*ostiiig or retarding 
plant movement or growth ; a term ])roposed by 
Sachs, in 1805, to characterize the variations in 
intensity of light which produce the movemciils 
of waking and sleeping (nyctitropism) in plants, 
ill contradistinction to neliotropisni. it is tin* 
increasing intensity of light in the ttiorniiig which iiiduees 
the waking of the leaves, and the decreasing intensity in 
the evening which induces the closing or nocturnal poM- 
tion of the leaves, whereas in the heiiotropic curving of 
motile organs it is the constant influence of light which 
oil'ects the turning. As employed by other vegetable 
physiologists, the word iinxdies also the retarding inttueiice 
of light upon growing organs, in distinction from the pho- 
totonio or stimulating effect upon leaves. I'hat is, in 
leaves exfiosed for a protnujted period to darkness the 
growth is arrested, but they have the power of growth 
restored on exposure to ligh^ whereas oil growing oi’gaiis 
grow more rapidly in darkness than in light, this effect 
of light in retarding growth being termed the paratenic 
pfeci. 

The power of movement, whether spontaneons ox jtara- 
lonict may he temporarily suspended by certain external 
conditions. Bessey, Botany, p. 11)8. 

paratonically (par-a-ton'i-kal-i), adv. In a 
paratonic manner; so as to manifest a para- 
tonic effect. 

Totyledons, besides being holiotroxdc, are affected para- 
tonimlly by light. Darwin, Movement in Plants, p. 128. 

paratorf, n, [< LL. parator, a preparer, con- 
triver, < L. par are j prepare; see parel.] An 
apparitor. 

You shall be Bnmmon'd by a host of PartUors; you shall 
be sentenc'd in tlie spiritual court. 

Dry den, Spanish Friar, iv. 

paratory (par'a-to-ri), n.; p\. paratories (-riz). 
[< ML. paraiorium, < L. parare, prepare.] A 
place where any preparation is made ; a church 
vestry or sacriky. 
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paratyphlitiB (par^tiMl^tis), n. [NL., < Qr. 
irapdf beside, + blind (with ref. to cae- 

cum), 4* -itis, Cf. typhlitis,] Inflammation of 
the connective tissue behind the caecum, 
para^umbilical (parVum-biLi-kal), a, [< Gr. 
Trapd, beside, + L. umbilicus, umbilicus: see 
umbilical,] Hituated or occurrinj? in the neigh- 
borhood or by the side of the umbilicus, 
parapehenium (par-a-kd'ni-um), w. ; p\,parau- 
chenia (-§,). [NL., < Gr. ixapd, beside, + avx^pf, 
neck: see auchemum.] In itruith,, the side of 
the neck ; the lateral cervical region. [Little 
used.] 

parauntert, adv. Same as perauu ter for perad- 
venture, 

paravail(par-a-vaL), w. IAIbo para railc ; < OF, 
yaraval, par aval, below, < par, by (< L. per, 
through), 4- aval, below, downward) < L. ad val- 
Icm, to the valley : see avale. Cf. jmramount, of 
opposite meaning.] Inferior ; lowest ; in feudal 
law, applied to the lowest tenant holding under 
a mean or mediate lord, as distinguished from a 
tenant in capite, who holds immediately of the 
sovereign. 

Tlie king therefore was styled lord paramount ; A. was 
both tenant and lord, or was a mesne lord, and B. was 
called tetiaiit paravaH, or the lowest tenant, lieing he 
who was supiMised to make avail or profit of the land. 

Blackfftane, Com., II. v. 

paravantt, paravaimtt, adv, [< OP. (and F.) 

paravant, before, < par, by (< Ia, per, through), 
4- avant, before: see avant~, avaunt^.] First; 
beforehand; in front. 

Tell nio some markos by which he may appeare, 

If chaunce I him encounter 

Spenser, F. Q., III. li. 16. 
paraxial (pa-rak'si-al), a. [<Gr. irapd, beside, 
4- L. axis, axis ; see axis^, axial.] In j:ooI. and 
anal,, situated o»» either side of the long axis 
of the body; lying hit<‘rally to the right or left 
of the spinal coluinn: o])posed to epaxial and 
liypaxial: para xml processes of vertebrae 

paraylef, V, and u. See parel. 

Farazoa (j>ar-a-z6'il), w. pi. [NL.,< Gr. impd, be- 
side, 4- C^ov, an aiiimal.] The sponges, Sjiou- 
giozoa or Porifera, regarded us a ]>ririie division 
of the animal* kingiloiM, of equal rank witii iVo- 
tozoa and Metazoa. Sollas. 
parazoan (par-a-zo'«n), a. and u, [< Parazoa 
+■ -«w.] X. a, ()f or j»ertuiiiingto the Parazoa. 

II. n. A member of tlie Parazoa. 
parazonium (par-ii-zo'ni-mn), w.; id. parazonia 
(-ji)» [NL., \ Gr. TTufMii^iunufi , also Trupa^utvidiov, 

a clagger worn at the girdle, < TxafKi, oesideq 4* 
Cwi7/, girdle: sei^ zone,] In (Sr. archmd., a dag- 
ger worn at the girdle. 

Bithynia seated, holding two spears and parazonium. 

B. V. Head, llisbiria Numorum, i>. 444. 

parbake (par'baU), r. t. [Irreg. < par- 4- hake, 
after the supposeil auahigy niparboiL] To liake 
part iully ; overh<*at. 

r.verything was so liot and so glaring Unit very few peo- 
ple were about ; a few jHtr-haked figures went by. 

A/ihv Thackeray, Mrs. Dyinond, vi. 

parbleu (pilr-ble'), inter). [F.] A eorruption 
oi par Dicu (‘by God’; see pardy): used us an 
exclamation or minced oath, 
parboil (pllr'boil), r. /. [ Formerly also perboif; 

< ME. parboylyu, < OF. parbouiltir, boil thor- 
oughly, < LL*. perhitlfirr, boil thoroughly, < L. 
per, thoroughly, 4- hull ire, bubble: see hoiT-^. 
The word has been taken to mean ^partly buil,^ 
as if < part + hoir-^. I lence, recently, jfarbake.] 
If. To boil thoroughly. 

Pmirhimillir f K ], U » parboUe ( hroughl y. Cotyra m. 

Tis nobody's fault but yours , for an’ you Imd doin! as you 
might have done, tliey .slnnild have been parboiled and 
baked too, every inollici’b wni, eni they should (jorne in. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 1. 

My liver 's parboiled like Scotch liolly iiread. 

Wehider, White Devil, v. 2. 

2. To boil slightly or in a modfirato degree; 
half-boil. 

Parhoylen mete, Beiiifliulllo, Cath parbullio. 

Prompt. Pam., p. 382. 

They (the Sanioydesl are of reasonable statuie, browne. 
actiue, warlike, eate raw im-ate, or a little perhmied with 
bloud, Oile, or a little water wbicli they drlnko. 

Purchas, Bilgriinage, p. 742. 

parbreakt (pUr'lirak), r. [Also perbrenk, par- 
brake, perbrake; < ME. parhraken; < par- for 
per-, through {cf. parboil), 4- break,] I. intrans. 
To vomit. 

And virulently dysgorgod, 

As though ye woldo parbrake. 

SkelUrn, Foems (ed. Dyce), IT. 77. 

When to iny great annoyance, and almost parbreakiny, 
I have scene any of these silly er#*atureB. 

Benvenuto, Passengers* Dialogues (1612). (Nares.) 
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n. trang. To vomit; belch forth; vent. 

His goldbright shield Are perbrakes. Phaer, ACneid, x. 

Come, snake-trest Sisters, com, ve disinall Elves, . . . 

Com, partrreak hecr your foul, black, bunefull gall. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., I’he Furies. 

When ho liath parbrak'd his grieved mind. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, I. v. 9 

parbreakt (piir' brak), n . [fparbreak, v.] Vomit. 

Her tiliXiio parbreake all the place defiled has. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. 1. 20. 
parbuckle (pur'buk-l),w. [Appar. < par'i, equal, 
4- buckle'^, v,] A device for raising or lowering 
a heavy body, as a cask, gun, etc., along an in- 
cliuod plane or verti<*al surface. A bight of a rope 
is made round a post or other secure fastening at the level 
to which the object is to be raised or from which It is tc 
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be lowered. 'Vbo two ends of the rope are then passed 
under the olijeet and brought over it, and are hauled or 
slackened together to raise or lower the object us may bo 
recjuiretl, the object Itself neting as n movable pulley. T he 
mime Is also aftplled to a sling made with a lope, as shown 
at a in the eut. 

parbuckle (par'lmk-1), r. t.; prtd. and pp. par- 
buckled, Y\n\ parbuekliug. [i parhiicl,le, u.] To 
hoist or lower by m(‘an8 of a juirbucklo. 

ParcSB (piir'se), u. pi, [L., the Fates, pi. of 
Harca: perhaps < ^ par of par{f-)s, juirt, lot, 
partiri,i\\\U\o: hoc jiart.] The Latin name of 
the Fates. Heofate, 5. 

parcasef, a dr. Hoc per ease. 
parceitt, //. |ME., < OF. *parceit, < L. percep* 
turn, pcrciqdJtm : s(‘o ficrerpt. Cf. conceit, deceit^ 
etc.] Pcrc<*pt ioTi ; ]>erc<q»tivity. 

It imssld my parceit, and my proitls also, 

How so wondirlfull werkis wolde Imue an ende. 

liichard the Jicdeless, Frol., 1. 17, 

parcel (piir'sc*!, usually piir'sl), u. [ < ME. par- 
cel, parveil, parcelle, pvred, < ()F. pareelle, par- 
ce.le, f., also parcel, m., F. pareelle, f., a small 
pit'ce or part, a parcel, a partick^, = Fg. par- 
erlla = It. particclln, < MJi. partiedla, contr. 
parevUn (afttu* F.), a parcel, dim. of L. parh- 
particle : bcc part tele.] 1. A juirt, either 
tak(*ii N(‘]mr.Mtely or belonging to u whok‘. (a) A 
sliure ; a portion. 

bitr.l loiieth 1 m‘ that lorde that lent hym al that blisse, 
That thuspurtetU with the iwre a parcel whan hym inalcth, 
Piern /‘bnvwan (B), x. (iJk 
Thou shalt shryve thee of alle thy synnes t<» o man, and 
mil li parcel to o man, and a /mreef to another. 

(Vinveer, Faison’s Tale. 

Having rceoiv’d amongst his allotted parn'iseeitain pre- 
tious truths of Bueli an oiiont lustre as no IManiond cun 
eqiiall. Ahltou, ('hnrele(J<»verninent, ii , Int. 

(6) A separaldo Re]»arate.oi distinct part or portion or sec 
lion, UH of land. 

Alnahani Hcith tliat Ire seigh holy the Trinite, 

Thre peiwnn'K irr yarreUex dcjrartable fro other. 

And alle thic hut. o god thus Ahrahani me tuu;>(to. 

PierH Plo-mnan (B), xvll. 26, 
T'Jaonii, that is etmie again out of the ctiunlry of Moah, 
Bolleth a parcel of land. Kttlh iv 3. 

1 Intvo onepomV of land culled Upper Crabtreewent, con- 
taining ahoiit twelve acres. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England. II. 4:t8. 
(f) A eonstitnent or integral part: used frequently in tlic 
pltras* part and parcel. 

It is a branch and parcel of mine oath. 

Shak., ('. of K., v. 1. lOO. 
Nothing jmrcel of the worhl Is denied to man's inquiry 
and invention. Bacon, Advancement of l.earning, 1. 9. 

Being parcel of the common mass, 

And destitute of means to raise tbeinselves, 

They sink, and settle lower than they ne«*d. 

Courier, 'J'ask, v. 247 
Granada, as we have seen, was placed nnder the scepti c 
of Castile, governed by the same laws, and represent e<i ii 
Its Cortes, being, in the strictest sense, part nod parcel o 
the kitigduin. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 26 
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Nature answers all he asks ; 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 

Face to face with her he talks, 

Part aitd parcel of her joy — 

Blessings on the barefoot boy! 

Whittier, Barefoot Boy. 
All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 

Tennyson, LotoB*£ater% Choric 8orig. 

(d) A fragment ; piece ; bit. 

Olyves sum in rootes graffe, and rende 
11 cm after out with pareells of the roote. 

PaUadius, Husbondrie (£. £. T. S.), p. 141. 
Why, wliat parcel of man hast thou lighted on for a mas- 
ter V B. Joneon, Cynthia's Revels, ii. 1. 

More beautiful the prospect of that building which is all 
visible at one view than what discovers itself to the sight 
by parcels and degrees. 

Fuller, Worthies, Canterbury, II. 185. 
England about to bo divided into WttXe greets, like a 
chess-board I Sydney Smith, To Lord Holland. 

(e) An item or particular; a detail. 

I sent your grace 

The paresis and particulars of our grief. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., Iv. 2. 86. 

2. An indefinite number, quantity, or measure 
forming a group, mass, or lot : as, a parcel of 
fools ; a 2 >arc€l of rubbish. 

Tliey bought allso a pareell of goats, which they distrib- 
uted at home as they saw neede occasion. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 209. 
Now, don’t let us give ourselves a parcel of airs, and 

S retend that the oaths wo make free with in this laud of 
berty of ours are our own. 

Stems, Tristram Shandy, ill 12. 

I think the English a jtarcel of brutes; and I’ll gt) back 
to France ns fast as 1 can. JUiss Burney, Kvelina, xi\. 


surface. Also piursUng* — 2, Naut. tbe proooss 
of wrapping or winding a rope witn parceling, 
or tarred strips of canvas, 
parceling-xnachine (par'sel-ing-marshdn^), n. 

1. A press in which yam, cloth, wool, etc., are 
bundled compactly tor tying.— 2. A machine 
in which strips of canvas or cloth are coated 
with tar to prepare them for wrapping or wind- 
ing around ropes, £, H, Knight, 
parcelizet (pftr'sel-iz), v, t, {iparcelj + •ize,‘] 
To divide ; distribute ; parcel. 

Oreatnes and glory of a well-Bul*d State 
Is not extlngmsht nor extenuate 
By being pareellii^d to a plurality 
Of petty Kinglings, of a mean Equality. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, iL, The Captainea 

parcellation (i>a.r-8e-la^8hpn), n, [< parcel + 
-ation,'] Division into paii;s or parcels; dis- 
tribution. 

Rash as such a paroeUatUm of his troops might seem. 

The American, IX. 850. 

parcelle^t, n, A Middle English form of parcel, 
parcelle‘^t, ». A Middle English form of 
ley, 

parcel-lift (par'sel-lift), n. An elevator or 
dumb-waiter used in shops and warehouses to 
convey packages up or down. [Eng.] 
parcellyt (pilr'sel-i), adv, [< ME. parceUy; < 
parcel + -q/^.] Part by part ; item by item. 

Pareelly, as the heres of eyes don, 

With teres makyng sprancles manyon, 

Ryght so is Raymound tonnented full sore, 

Sf)re wepyng, teres making eiiermoro. 

Jtotn. cf Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4015. 


Why are they jpainterH] to be he-knighied, like aimrcel 
of aldermen V Thackeray, Char. Sketches, The Artists. 

3. A number of things wrapped or otherwise 
nt up together; a package, containing a nmn- 
er of articles or a single one ; a small bundle. 
1 received that choice Parcel of Tobacco your Servant 

brought me. Howell, Letters, iv. 40. 

If you wanted to send a parcel to anywhere in the coun- 
try, you conllded it to the guard of the coach. 

W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. (J. 

4. pi. In law, that part of a deed or conveyance 

which describes the ]iroperty conveyed, toge- 
tlier with the boundaries thereof, in order to its 
easy identification. — 5. Home m j)arcrlinff, 1. 
—BUI of parcels, flee Parcel post, that de- 

partment of the post ofhee business of the IJriited Kingdom 
which duals with parcels up to 11 pounds in weight. 

parcel (par'sel), V, t . ; pret. and pp. parceled or 
parcelled, ppr. parceling or jtareelling. [< F. 
parceller, parcel; from the noun.] 1. ^1\) di- 
vide into parts oriiortions: generally with oul. 
Those ghostly kings wouhl jwreel out my power. 

Brytlen, Indian Emperor, i. 2. 
Our time vrm parcelled out in a succession of tasks. 

(xoldsinith, Proper Enjoyment of Life. 
Smooth slate 

In square divisiouB jmr<u-(led out. 

Wordsivorth, ITelude, i. 

In the divided or social states these functions are 
eeUed out to individuals, each of wliom aims to do his 
stint of the joint work. Emerson, Mlsc., p. 72. 

Then the great Hall was wholly broken down. 

And tlie broad woodland 2 *<tree)ld iiihj farms. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

2. To particularize; specify. 

What a wounding shame is this, 

. . . that mine own servant should 
Parcel the sum of my disgraces by 
Addition of his envy ! 

Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 168. 

3. To cover with strips of canvas; wrap with 
parceling. 

parcel (par'sel), adv, [< ME, parcel/ an ellip- 
tical use of parcel, n„ for in parcel, like pari, 
adv., for in part. Of. parcAly.'] Partly; in 
part; partially; to some extent. 

Thou didst swear to me upon a »arcel-gilt goblet . . . 
to marry me. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., il. 1. 94. 

lie is parcel lawyer, and in my conscience much of tlioir 
religion. Beau, and FL, Woman-Hater, 1. 3. 

Beat not your brains to understand their jparcel-greek, 
j!>ai'6vMutin gibberish. Dekker, Qull’s Hornbook, p. 60. 

'I’lu* principal personage is Marcella, parcel witch, wholly 
shameless. TieJnwr, Span. Lit., I. 242. 

parceled, parcelled (par'seld), a, [< parcel 
+ -rf/.] Imrtial; not general. Schmidt, 

Alas ! I am the mother of these moans ! 

Their woes are parcelVd. mine are general. 

Shak., RicYi. HI., 11. 2. 81. 

parceling, parcelling (iiiir'sci-ing). n, [Ver- 
bal n. of parcel, r.] 1. Kant,, long narrow 

strips of can- ^ 

vas. generally / 

tarriMl, wound 
spirally about — ■■■ 

a ropo so ns to i iSSiSfciSS-, 

give a smooth a Rope Wormea and Varlliy Parceled. 


parcel-maker (pHr'sel-ma'^k^r), n. One of two 
officers of the British exeheouer who formerly 
made the parcels of the eseneators’ accounts, 
and delivered them to the auditors. 

parcel-mealt (pkr'sel-mel), adv. [ME. parcels 
tncle, parcel-mid; < parcel -h -meal, as in drop- 
meal, piecemeal, oto.J Piecemeal; separately; 
partly ; by parts or portions. 

'I’hre persons narcdl-tnele, depnrtabic from other. 

Piers Plovman (C), XX. 28. 

parcel-office (par'sel-of^is), n. A place where 
parcels are received for despatcli or delivery. 

parcel-paper (par'sel-pa^pt>r), n. Any loose- 
tt‘Xtured unsized paper made or used for wrap- 
pi ng parcels ; wrappin g-paper. 

parcel-post, n. Same as parcel post (whicli sec, 
under parcel, n , ). 

parcel- van (par'sel -van), n, A van for the 
delivery of parcels. [Eng.] 

parcenary (phr'se-narri), n. \K\no jxirccntry ; 

< OF. parcener ic, < parcenier, a jiarcener: see 
jHtrccnvr,'] In late, coheirship; tlie holding or 
occupation of lands of inheritance by two or 
more p<*rsons. it ditforH from Joint tennmy, which ia 
created by deed or devise ; whereas jmrccnary or copav' 
cctMTjf is created by the descent of lauds from an aucestur. 

parcenelt, n. A Middle English form of parce- 
ner. 

parcener ( piir'so-n6r), n. [< M K, parcener, par- 
soncr, also parcenel, < OF. jiarcenvr, parcenier, 
parsonnier, par(/onter,par^on7Her, part/oner, etc., 
= ^p.xmreiotiero^V^.jyareeiro, < ME*partitio- 
narius, partionarius, having a share, one having 
a share, < L. jntrtitio{n-) (> OF. paret/on , part/on, 
parson, ote.), a sharing, share: see partiiion. Cf. 
partner. In law, a coheir; one who holds lauds 
jointly with anotlier or others by descent from 
an ancestor, as when land descends to a man’s 
daughters, sisters, aunts, cousins, or their rep- 
resentatives. In this case all the heirs inherit as jmr- 
ceners or coheirs. The term has been sometimes used to 
indicate female cotenants only. 

We ben parsoneres of reson. 

Chaucer, Bodthius, v. prose 5. 

So nevertheless that the yongest make reasonable 
amends to his parceners for the part which to them he- 
longoth, by the award of good men. 

Lambardc’s Pcrandmlaiion (1506), p. 575. (HaUiwell,) 

These coheirs are then called coparcenerB ; or, for brev- 
ity, parceners only. Blackstofie, Com., II. xii. 

parceryt (piir'se-ri), n. [Appar. for **parcelry, 

< parcel 4* -ry^' or parcenery, <, parcener + -y.] 
Appori ionment ; aHotment. 

Tliis part was to Holotius by wylled parcerye lotted. 

Stanihurst, ASneid, iii. 

parceyvet, r. A Middle English form of per- 
ceive. 

parch (parch), V, [< ME. parchen, paarchen, 
parch; origin uncertain: either {a) a var. form 
and use of percken, perschen, a rarer fonn of 
perishen, jwrisehen, perish (in trans. ‘kill’) (see 
; or (ft) a var. form and use of perchen, 
piewfc, a rarer form of pereen, pei'sen, pierce: 
cf. persant, persaunt, piercing, as used, e. g., of 
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sunbeams (see persant); piercing, used o^en 
trating cold (see pterce).] I. trans. 1. To e 
pose to the strong action of fire, but witho^ 
burning; roast (vegetable produce especially 
partial^ by rapid expulsion of moisture. 

And he reached her parehsd corn, and she did eat 

' Ruth IL ] 


Marm Porter moved about as brisk as a parched pea. 

Haliburton, flam Slick, Olockmaker, xs 

2. To dry up ; dry to extremity or to the poi; 
of burning : as, the sun’s r&ys parch the groun< 
parched with thirst. 

Nor entreat the north 

To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips 
And comfort me with cold. Shak., K. John, v. 7. i 

The brandish’d sword of God . . . with torrid heat, 

And vapour as the Libyan air adust. 

Began to parch that temperate clime. 

MUton, V. L, xli. 6f 

Parched with lieat and dust they were soon distress 
by excessive thirst. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., 11. 1 

Singe, Sear, etc. Bee scorch. 

II. intrans. To become very dry ; be scorche* 
We were better ^rcA in Afrlc sun 
Than in the pride and salt scorn of his eyes. 

Shak., T. and 0., 1. 8. 3^ 
A heart high sorrowful and cloy'd, 

A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 

Keats, Ode on a Grecian l^r 

parchedneSB (piir'ched-nes), n. The state < 
being parched or dried up. 

Neither sheep nor shepherd is to be seen there, but on 
a waste, silent solitude, and one uniform parchedness ai 
vacuity. Dr. H. More, Def. of Moral Cabbala, i. S 

parcbeesi, n. See jmehisi. 

parchemint, parchemsmt, n. Obsolete forms < 
Xmrehment. 

parchemin (par'she-min), v, t. [< F. parch 
min, parchment: see parchment.^ To convei 
into parchment or a substance akin to parcl 
ment, as paper or cotton, by soaking it in dilut 
sulphuric acid. [Bare.] 

Hie more readDy a fibre is parchemined by the acth 
of sulphuric acid, the more dim(;ult it will become to i 
trate tne same ; and the less sulphuric acid acts, . . . tl 
mure nitric acid comes into play. 

EissJer, Mod. High Explosives, p. 12 


parcheminert, W. [ME., < OF. jiarchcminie: 
also pareheminour, < ML. pergamenarius, 
maker or seller of parchment,’ < pc 
parchment : parchment.'^ A maKer or sellt 

of parchment. 

The Parchemyners and Bokebyiiders. 

Park Plays (title), p. 5 

parchingly (par'ching-li), adv. In a parchin 
manner ; so as to parch, 
parchisi, n. See pachisi. 
parchment (phreh'ment), n. [< ME. parch 
ment, perchment (witl’i excrescent t as in otht 
Teut. languages), usually parchemin, parch 
myn, perchemm,<. OF. jwtrehemin, perchemin, pa\ 
catnin, F.^tarchrmin = Hp.pergamino = Pg. pei 
gaminho = It.jtergameua = D.perhamen t = M L(j 
perment, permrt, permint = OHO. permint, jici 
mentfXyermiLlwmnint, herment, Iwrndt, pirmit, bii 
m int:=. ME.O.j)erg€men t, jtergm ii, O. pet'gamentz 
Sw. Ono. x^ergament, < E. pergamvna, ptrgamin 
(also in full charta Pergatnena, ‘paper of Pergi] 
mum’),< CTr.lIfpya//i/v//', parchment, lit. ‘paper c 
Pergamum,’ prop. adj. (sc. dttjfhpa, ‘skin of Pei 
gamum,’ or xopTy, ‘paper of Pergamum’), fen 
of ilepyapyvdg (>L. rerna menus), of Pergamum 
< Ylkpyapog, TKpyapov, Pergamus, Pergamum, 
city of My sin in Asia Minor, whence parchmen 
was originally brought.] 1. The skin of shoe 
or goats prepared for use as a writing-materia 
and for other puri>oses. The skins are first soake 
in lime to remove the hair, and are then shaved, washer 
dried, stretched, and ground or smoothed with line chalk c 
lime and pumice-stone. Vellum is a fine parchment mad 
from the skins of calves, kids, and stilLborn lambs. Othe 
skins prepared in the same way are used for other pui 
poses : as those of the he-goat and wolf fur drum-headi 
and the skin of the ass for covering battledores. A kiii< 
of parchment is made by the Eskimos from the entraU 
of seals, and is used for bags, blankets, clothing, etc. Th 
skin of the fur-seal is sometimes dressed as parchment aiv 
used for making cases for holding valuable papers, etc. 

Ri 3 to as a lorde sholde make lettres and hym lakke( 
parchemyn, 

Though he couth write neuere so wcl sif he had nopenne 
IHers Plowman (B), ix. 88 

Thilke fltoyciens wenden that the soule hadde ben nake< 
of itself as a myrouro or a cleeno parcftemi/n. 

Chaveer, Boethius, v. meter 4 

Is not this a lamentable thing, that of the skin of an In 
nocent lamb should be made par chunerdf that parchment 
being scribbled o’er, should undo a man ? 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 87 

2. The cartilaginous sheath or hull of the cof- 
fee-bean. 
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When giowlnff, tb« flat sides of the seeds [of coffee] ore 
towards each other, and have a covering or membrane 
of cartilaginous skin which, when dry, is known as the 
parehment.*’ 

A, O. F Miot James, Indian Industries, p. 69 . 
8. A document written on parchment. 

But here’s aparehment with the seal of riesar. 

Shak., J. C., iii. 2. 188. 

I once requested your Hands as Witnesses to a certain 
Parehment, Congreve, Way of the World, v. 13. 

Cotton parchment. Bee coMoni.— parchment paper. 
See paper. ^-Vegetable parchment, same as parchment 
^>ap 0 r.— virgin jparchment, a line quality of parchment 
made from the skins of new-born lambs or kids. 

parchment (parch'ment), V, t, [<parchmeHtf ?i.] 
To convert into parchment ; parchemin. 
parchment-beaver (parch 'ment- bo ^v6r), w. 
Same as dry-canior, 

parchmentert (parch'men-t^r), w. [ME. parche- 
mentor j also contr. par mentor ; < parchment + 
-errl. Cf . parcheminer,'] A maker of parchment, 
parchmentize (pilrch'meii-tiz), v, t] pret. and 
pp. parchmentizedf ppr. parcimentizinf/, [< 
parchment + ^ze."] To convert into parchment ; 
parchemin or parchment. 

Blotting paper parchmentized by a new process. 

Oreer, Diet. Klect,, p. 80. 

parchment-lace (piireh'raent-las), n, See laer. 
parchment-skin (parch 'meiLt«skiu), u. A dis- 
cas(i of the skin characterized by scattered pig- 
mented telangiectatic and atrophic spots, with 
contraction or the skin, usually followed by epi- 
tholiomatoiis patches and ulceration, it almost 
invariably begins in early life, and is apt to affect several 
children in tlio same family. Alsu esMod parchment-ekin 
diseoee, xeroderma* 

parchmenty ( parch 'men-ti), a. [< parchment 
+ -yl.] Kesembling parchment in texture or 
appearance ; pergamentaccous. 

The wings of the anterior pair are usually oi parchmenty 
consistence. W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 039. 

parcialt, a. An obsolete form of partial. 
parcidentate (par-si-den'tat), a. [< Iw. parcuSf 
sparing, scanty, + dentatnsy toothed: see den- 
tate.^ Ill zooL, having few teeth or dentate 
pro(‘-esMes: opposed to plnri dentate. 
parcimonioust, parcimonyt. obsolete forms 
of parfiinantfous^ parsimony. 
parcityt ( pur'si-ti). n. f < OF. parciie = 8p. par- 
vklad = it. parcita, < L. pareita{i-)s, si)aring- 
ness, < parcusy sparing, scanty, frugal; cf. jtar- 
cerOj siiare, akin to Or. aTrapvog, scarce, rare, and 
to E. spare,'\ 1. Sparingiiess. Cotyrave . — 2. 
Sparseness; paucity, 
parclose, n. Het? pcrelose. 
pard^ (pard), n. [= F. pard, parde = 8p. Pg. 
It. pardo = OllQ. pardoy MHO. parde y party 0. 
pardeVy jairdel (cf. pardale)y < L. pardusj < Or. 
TTopdor;, later fonn of ndpihh^'y Tropda/ji', the pard 
(cither leopard, panther, or ounc(^); an Eastern 
word; cf. Vars.pnrSy par shy a pard, pars, a pan- 
ther. Hence, in comp., camelopardy leojnird.] 
The leopard or panther. 

Lions and bloody »«rrfu are Mars’s scrytints. 

Fletcher (and Aiandnger '(), JiOvers’ i'rogress, li. 3. 

Striped like a zebj-a, freckled like a pard 

KeaUt, Lainiu, i. 

pard*-^ (piird), w. [Short for pardner^ a coiTui>t 
form of partner. A partner; a mate; an ac- 
complice; a boon companion. [Slang, U. S.] 

Ho was the bulliost man in the mountains, pard ! 

S. L. Clemens, Boughing It, ii. 

pardah, W. Same as purdah. 
pardalet, n. [= Sp. pardal^ < L. pardaUSy < Or. 
TzdpdaAn:, a pard: par dX.^ Same as pard^. 

The pardate swift and the tygre cruell. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. vi. 26. 

Nexto vnto him came flockes of beasts, great numbers 
of horses with Lyons, and Pardailes carted in I’ages, wliich 
hoe brought as presents to geuc vnto Alexander. 

J. Brende, tr. of Qiiiiitus (-urtliis, v. 

pardalote (par'da-lot), «. A bird of the genus 
Pardalotns, 

Pardalotinse (par'«'da-lo-ti'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Pardaloius + -twaJ.J A group of birds named 
by H. E. Strickland in 1842 from the g(*nu8 
Pardalotns. 

PardalotUB (par-da-16'tus), n. [NL., < Gr. Trap- 
daXwrdf, spotted like the pard, < ndpdahq, a 
pard: see pard^.~\ A genus of small short- 
tailed birds, allied to the flycatchers. There 
are several species, natives of Australia. 
PardanthUB (pkr-dan^thus), n. [NL. (Kcr, 
1805), so called from the spotted perianth ; < 
Gr. Trdpdof, leopard, 4- hvdoq^ flower.] A genus of 
monocotyledon ous plants of the order Iridespy 
the tribe Sisyrinchiosoy and the subtribe Eusisy- 
rinchiesBy now known clb Belamcanda (Adanson, 

. 1763), and distinguished by a capsule with re- 
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flexed valves, exposing the black fleshy seeds 
on an erect persistent axis. The only specieB, P, 
Sinentiis, the blaokberry-lily, native of Indifi, Cnina, and 
Japan, la cultivated for its large orange purple-apotted 
flowers, lasting only a day, and is widely naturalized. It 
produces a stout leafy stem from a creeping rootstock, 
with sword-shaped slieathiug leaves. 8oe Ixia and feqp- 
ard-fhnver. 

paxdao, pardo (par-dU'o, pilr'do), w. [Former- 
ly B,\BOpardaWy < Pg. pardao (seo def.).] An 
Indo-PortugueHC money of account of Goa, 
worth about GO United States cents. Simmonds. 

They payed in hand one thousand and three hundred 
pardawes. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 207. 

pardawf, W._ Bee pardao. 

pardi (piir-de'), iwfciy. [F.: see Same 

B,s pardy. 

**Pardi,*‘ cried Madame Duval, “I shan’t let you leave 
me again in a hurry." Miss Burney, Evelina, xlvi. 

pardine(par'din),a. L< nardi+-iwc‘'i.] Resem- 
bling a pard ; spotted like a pard : as, the par- 
dine genet, Gemlta pardma, of westeni Africa. 

pardo, n. See pardao. 

pardon (nkrMpn or -dn), V. t. [< ME. jiardoncttyK 
OF.paraon€rypardonnci\perdonery F.pardonner 
= Bp. jterdonar s= Pg. pvrdoar = It. perdonare, 
< Mh. perdonarcy give, concede, indulge, spare, 
pardon, < L. per, through, + donare, give, < 
donuniy a gift: see per- and donate.'] 1. To re- 
mit the penalty or ininishment due on account 
of (an offense); pass by or leave without pen- 
alty, resentment, or blame; forgive; overlook. 

I have a power tt> pardon sins, as oft 
As any man luis power to wrong me. 

Emu. and FI., Philaster, v. 

His (the king’s) power of jMrdmdng was said by our 
Saxon aneestors to be derived a lege riiib dignitatis : and 
it is declared in parlinmeni by .Statute 27 Hen. VIII., c. 24, 
that no other person hath power to pardon or remit any 
treason or felonies whatsoever. 

Blnckstone, eoni., IV. xxxi 

2. To absolve (an offender) from liability for 
an offense or crime committed ; release (a i)er- 
soii) from the punishment or penalty due on 
account of some fault or offense. 

I neuer denied instiee to a poore man for his ijonertee, 
nor pardoned a riehe muii for his great g<K)ds and riehessc. 

irolden Book, xlvii 

As you from crimes would pardon'd be, 

Let your iinlulgcnee set me free. 

Shak., Tempest, Epil., L Hi. 

1'he shepherd rais’d liis mournful head ; 

“And will you pardon ine?" he said. 

PrUtr, Dosiadring Shepherd. 

3. To excuse; indulge; i specially, 1o (‘.veuse 
from doing something. 

Thrice-noble lonl, lei me entreat of yon 
To pardon me yet for a night or two. 

Shah., T. of the H., Ind., il. 121. 

'rhose who know how many V()lnnie8 have been written 
on the po(‘ms of Homer and Viigil will easily jmrdon the 
length of my discoiirsc on .Milton. 

Addison, Hpeetatoi’, No. 321. 

Pardon me, forgive me ; exruse me : a pliraso used when 
one makes ari apology, and often when one means civilly 
to deny or eoiitradiet what nnotluT atttrnis : ns, pardon me, 
bull think you are mistaken : often abbroviateutopardwn. 

And I 

(Pardon me saying il) were iniieh loath to breed 
Dispute betwixt myself and mine. 

Tennyson, I’rliiccsK, i. 

=Byil. Pardon, Foript'e. These words are often synony- 
mous. Strictly, pardon expresses the act of an official or 
a superior, remitting all or the remainder of the punish- 
iiient that belongs to an otteiisc : as, the cpieen or tlic gov- 
ernor pardons a convict iieforc the expiration of bis sen- 
tence. Forgive refers especially to the feelings ; it means 
that <ine not only resolves to overlook the otfense and re- 
establishes amicable relations with the offender, but gives 
up all ill feeling against him. See pardon, n. 

pardon (pur'dtm or -dn)» ME. pardoHy par- 
domiy pardiniyX OF. pardon, j}arduny F. pardon 
= Sp. perdon = Pg. pm/fIo = It. perdono, < ML. 
perdonuniy indulgence, pardon ; from the verb.] 

1. ForgivencKK of an offender or of his offense 
or crime; a }>asHing over without punishment; 
remission of )M*nalty. 

Very frankly he eonfess’d his treasons. 
Iniplore«l your highness’ pardon, and set forth 
A fieep rcpeiitunce. Shak., Macbeth, i. 4. 6. 

BoUi confess’d 
Humbly their faults, and pordow begg’d. 

Milton, B. L., x. 1101. 

rJrant me pardon for my thoughts : 

And for iny strange petition I will make 
Amends hereafter. Tennyson, fJeraint, 

2. In laii'y a free remission of the legal coiisc*- 
qneuces of guilt or of some part of them ; an act 
of grace proceeding from the power cli urged 
with the execution of the laws, whi<*h excnipls 
the individual on wdiom it is bestowed from flu' 

unishment the law prescribes for a crime he 
as committed. JJarshall, Merc mitigation of 
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punishment is not imrdon. Pardon is sometimes used 
In the more general sense which includes amnesty. In 
Dreat Britain the pardoning of offenses aguiiist the crown 
or the people rests with the crown, except in certain speci- 
fied cases. Pardon is granted under the great seal or by 
warrant under the Sign manual, counterslgiutd by one of 
tlie principal secretaries of state, or by act oi i’nrliunient. 
Ofleiidei-8 against the laws of the Hnited States maybe 
pardoned by the President, except In cases of impeach- 
ment In nearly all the States, persons convicted of 
crimes under the State laws, except in cases of treason 
and impeachment, may be pardoned by the governor, the 
governor and council, or tiie governor and hoard of pardons. 

.Tohn Hunne had his Pardon, and Southwel died the 
Night before he siiould have been executed. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 187. 

3. The deed or warrant by which such remis- 
sion is declared. Dcllveiy is essential to its validity, 
and delivery is not complete without acceptance ; hut in 
some cases constructive accepianct*. has been held suffi- 
cient, as where it was delivered to the jailer, the prisoner 
lieiiig ignorant of it. 

4t. A papal indulgctice, or rmiiissiou of the 
temporal punishment due to sin, usually for a 
stated time. 

Dc le and do penaunce day and nyght enere. 

And imrchase al the pardounot Paumpelon and of Home, 
And indulgences ynowe. Piers Plmvman (C), xx. 218. 

’Phricc he promised ho would bring them all pardons 
from Home. Sterne, Heiitimental Journey, p. .34. 

To quicken the faithful in the discharge of such a bro- 
therly kindness, our old English bishops often granted a 
ghostly reward— an indulgence, or, as it was then better 
called, a jmrdon of so many days— unto all those who with 
the fitting dispositions should answer this call made to 
t)u‘m fnnii the grave, and pray especially for him or her 
who lay buried there. 

Quoted in Book's (Church of our Fathers, III. 1. 72. 
5t. Allowance; excuse. 

I hegg’d 

His pardon for return. 

Shak., A. and iii. 6. 60. 

No youth can lx* comely hut by pardon, and considering 
the yotiili us to make up the comeliness. Bacon, ileauty. 

To beg. crave, or ask one’s pardon, to ask one’s for- 
giveness; a phrase corresponding in use to jtardon me 
(which see, under jfardon, c.).~8;i^. Pardon, Ahsolutinn, 
JiemissitjH, Amnesty All these words represent a com- 
plete work with reference to the offense, sothatithecoines 
as though it liad not been committed. Pardon is the gen- 
eral word (see comparison under pardon, w, U). Absolve 
lion is now strictly an ecclesiastical word, us defined. 
Bemission is, by derivation, a letting go, a sending away ; 
" remission of sins *' is a frequent Biblical expression ; out- 
side of Bibli(‘.u1 language, we speak chietly of tin* remission 
of penalty . as, tlio remission of a fine or of pail of a term 
of imprisonment. A mnesty is strictly a political word, ns 
delbied, covering a general pardon of persons, named or 
iiinmmed, wbo have liecoimt exposed to penalty by offenses 
against the state or the sovereign. W e speak of pardon of 
tlie offense or tlie person ; absolution of tin* i»erson fr«>ni 
the otfcriHi; ; remission of sin or of penalty for the person ; 
amnesty to all concerned in the insuneetioii. 

Such persona would l>e within the general pardoning 
power, and also the special jirovision foi pardon and am- 
nesty contained in this act. hineoln, in l{aynion(i, p. 202. 
’i’hc blackest sin is clear d with absolution. 

Shak,, Lucrece, 1. 854. 

Almighty (lod . . . hath given power ami command- 
inent to his ministers to declare and iirononnce to his 
p»M>plc, being penitent, the absolution ami remission of 
tlieir sins. Book of Common Prayer, Absolution. 

AH peace iniplies amnesty, or oldivion of past subjects 
of dispute, wbether the same is expressly mentioned in 
the terms of the treaty or not. 

Wootsey, Introd. ti» Inter. Law, § 153. 

pardonable ( i>UrMqn-a-b) ), a. [< P\ pardonuahlc 
= S]). perdonahhi = perdoarel = 11. perdo- 
nahilv, < Mlj,*perdouahili.'i, < pf rdonare, ])ar<loiJ : 
sou pardovy p.J Capalilo of pardoned or 

forj^iven ; not requiring tlio c‘xooul ion of jienal- 
ty or the inHietion of eonsuro; venial; applied 
to (dt)ier ofFenso or oflVinlor. 

Wc confess w’e derive all that is purdoiwhle in us from 
ancient fountains. JJryden. 

— Syn. Excusable, etc. Set; venial. 

paraonableness (phr'dpu-jj-bi-nes), w. The 
(piality of heiij^ inirdonahle; Huseeptihility oi 
forj^iven(‘Hs. Jijf. I! till y No P(*aee with Rome, 
xiii. 

pardonably (piirMqu-a-bli),fldr. In u maimei 
admit tin^< of ])ardo*n of excuse. 

Fancy grows so strong 
That listening sense \njmrdonahly cheated. 

Wordsuunrth, Evening Voluntaries, v 

pardon-bell (i>ar'dqn-bel), w. The anj^eliis-bcll 
Ko called because special imrdons were formerly 
hi'sfowed upon those W'ho on h<*arinjr it recitei 
the arifiC^duH correctly. Heo amjelus. 
pardon-chair (iiar' don -char), v. A eonfes 
sioiifil. 

pardoner (y>ar'dqn-f*r), V. [< ISfK. pardmiei 
pardifuere; < oy 'pardouairv (< Mli. as if ^pet 
donarim), F. pardouueur z= Syi. perdoHudor = 
jterdoador = It. perdouaUn'e, < ML. as i 
*pe,rdouatory <. perdonare y pai‘don: sei' pardon 
r.] 1. One who pardons or forpves; on 
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who absolves an offender from punishment or 
blame. 

England speaks louder ; who are we, to play 

The generous pardoner at her expense? 

' Browning, Strafford. 

2f . One who is licensed to sell papal indulgences 
or pardons. 

Ther prec-hed u pardoner as he a prest were, 

And broiiste forth a bulle with blshopis soles, 

And seide that liym selue myghte asollle hem alle 
Of falsnesse of faatinges, of vows to-broke. 

Piere Plowman (C), i. 0(J. 
By this guude have I wonne, yecr by yere, 

An hii tidied marks sith I yfM pardonere. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Pardoner’s 'rale, 1. 104. 
Hevwood . . . saw no reason to spare priests, /wrdoners, 
or pllgt'iniB the lash of his loyous wit. 

A, W. Ward, Eng. Drum. Lit., 1. 134. 

pardonlesst (pUr-don-les), a, xmrdon + 
- 1688 .'^ Unpardonalile. 

Ho that oompylos n work, 

And warned doth olTendo 
In one thinge of te, is perdmdee 
If that he doth not niende. 

Brant, tr. of Iloi ace’s Art of Poetry. 

pardon-screen (par'doii*skreu), n, A screen 
surrounditig or placed before a confessional, to 
hide the penitent from jniblic view during the 
act of confession. 

pardon-stall (pilr'don-stal), n, A stall from 
which pardons and iiidulgenc^es are read, or in 
which confessions are heanJ. 

pardy. perdy (phr-de^ p^*r-de'), intvrj. [Early 
mod. E. (in occasional present use as an archa- 
ism) : also pardiv, juirdiea, etc., < OF. pardie, 
para^y F. pardi, pardivu, < (< L. «cr), by, + 

1 j . d(iNS)y (lod: see deiig.'] Indeed (lit- 
erally, ‘by God’): a familiar minced oath for- 
merly much ill use. 

Mary, unto them that had rather slope all dale then wake 
one hour, . . . unto such pardic it shall seeme paiiiofull 
to abide any labour. Sir T. Wilson, Art of Bhetoric, p. 31. 

Ah, Daiue ! perdy ye have not doen iiio right, 

ThuM to mislead moe, whiles I you obald : 

Me little needed from my right way to have strald. 

Spemer, K Q., II. vi. ^2. 


sente ; hence It is always limited to dressing off the sur- 
face. 

parent w. An obsolete form otpair^, 
pareemsis (pa-rek'n-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. -n-opd, 
beside, 4- knKpim^y separation, secretion: see 
eccrisis,'] I>i8ordered secretion, 
paregalt, a. and n. [Earl v mod. E . also peregdl ; 

< ME. paregaly peregaUy parmgal, peringall, 
perytigallj < 0¥. paregal, parigal, parmgaly per- 
ingaly entirely equal, ipaty equal, + egaly e<iual : 
see par^ and egaly egual,^ I, d. Entirely e<iual ; 
equal. 

As Boono as the! were mette the! heilde hem peryngdU; 
but the prowesse of kynge Boors was passynge alle other, 
for he dule inervelles. MeHin (E. K. T. S.), 11. 163. 

Ills herte ay with the ffrste and with the beste 
Stod paregal, to dure that hym leste. 

Chmuser, Troilus, v. 840. 

Whilom thou yttnAi peregaU to the best. 

Spenser, Shep. t'al., August. 

n. w. An equal. 

Everyche other through great vyolence 
By very force bare other unto grounde, 

As full ofte it happeth and is founde 
Whan stronge doth mete with his jtereyall. 

Lydgate., Troye (1555), sig. P. v. (lialliwelL) 

Thus was 3ouro croune craald till he was cast newe, 
Thorn purtinge of soure powero to goure paragals. 

Jiichard the Jiedeless, I. 71. 

Bal. How lik'st thou iny suite ? 

Cat. All, beyond all, no peregal. 

M^arOon, Antonio and Mellida, 1., iii. 2. 

paregmenon (pa-reg'me-non), w. [NL., < Gr. 
iraptfypivuvy iieut. of naptjypivtH;, pei*f. pass, part.. 
of napdyavy lead by, derive, < napn, beside, 4* 
u)E£Vy lead: see agentji In r/«cL, the employ- 
ment of several words having a common origin 
ill the same sentence. 

paregoric (par-e-gor'ik), a. and //. [= F. pare- 
gorique = 8p. paregdrico = Pg. It. paregoricoy 

< JjIj. 2 ^^ft‘egorieu.% < Gr. mijiy)opiK6c, soothing, < 
TvapijyopoQy consoling, < ttu/mj, beside, 4- uyopti>nvy 
speak in an assembly, < a^opd, assembly: sei^ 
agora,'] I. «. In med.y mitigating; assuaging 
pain. 


Perdie, your doors were lock’d and you shut out. 

S/tak., C. of E., Iv. 4. 74. 

It la my duty and fii notion, to bo fervent in my 
vocation. Bekker ami Webster, Westward Ho, ii. 1. 

“ Pardy*' returned the king, but still 
My joints are somewhat still or so.” 

Tennyson, Day-lheam, The Kovival. 

pare^ (par)i V. U ; jiret. and pp. paredy ppr. par- 
ing, [s ME . pareuy payroiy < OF. parcry F . purer y 
deck, dress, trim, etc., particular uses of tiu' 
orig. general sense ‘prepare,^ ‘pare,^= Hp. parary 
prcqiare, = Pg. parar, guard, pare, = It. 

parare, deck, trim, guard, ward on, oppose, < 
L. pararvy prc*pare, get ready, MJj. also guard, 
guard against, parry, etc. (cf. parachute^ ])ara- 
pety ])arafioly etc., and parry). Hence ult. cont- 
pare^y prvparOy repair^y separatvy wetYr, sercral, 
etc., empire, imperialy etc., parade, parry, etc.] 

1. To trim by cutting or shaving on thin slices 
or flakes from the surface or the extremities: 
as, to pare an apple ; to pare a horse’s hoof, or 
one’s nails ; to pare old or w'orn-out grass-land. 

At Juyu a tiooro for ihresshing thus thai make : 

Thai pare it first, and lightly after geie 

Hit dolven smal, and chaf therto thuy take. 

Palladius, Ilusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), i). 1.^)8. 

Your nayles parde. Babees Bot)k (K. E. T. S.), p. 70. 

Ho plants, lie pniins, he|wm, he trfmnioth round 
Th’ over green beauties of a fruit full ground. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden. 

2. To reduce by cutting away suptTficial parts ; 
diminish by little and little; cut down. 

I lorned among laiinbardes an lowes a lessoun. 


It [tar-wateri is of admirable use In fevurs, being at the 
same time the surest, safest, and most effect ual both pare- 
goric uiitl cordial. iip. llvrkdnj, Siris, § 70. 

Paregoric elixir. Same as II., 2. 

II. V. 1. A medicine that mitigates pain ; an 
anodyne. Specifically — 2. A canqjhorated 
tincture of <mium, flavored with aromatics. 

pareilt, n, [C ME. pareil, < OF. jnnril, jutreil 
= Jh’. parelh = Pg. parelho = It. parvevhioy 
eq!ial, < ML. equal, < par, equal: see 

jiur-. Of. apparel, vanity from thesanie source.] 
An e<iual; a match. 

Sir (inwciii armed Eliser, and Gaherles dide hym holpe, 
and <lide on his hauberk that was of grete boiinte tliut in 
all the hoste was not WxopareUv. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 584. 

Wo sliall quickly find out more than a pared for 8t. .lames 
and St. John, the Boanerges of my text. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), U. 94. 

pareira (pa-ra'Hi), n. [Braz.] A drug derived 
from several plants. The true pareira (fully written 
pareira bravo) is the root of Chondrodendnm tonientosum, 
foniinrly KUp|M>Bed to bo afforded by Cissampelos Pareira, 
whicli is hence called spurious pareira bram. Tlie latter 
has a local medicinal use. There are several substitiites 
for pai’cira brava, some of them worthless. The genuine 
is regarded as a mild tonic, aperient, and diuretic, but its 
cliief use at present is to relieve chronic diseases of the 
urinary passages. Pareira-root is the officinal drug, but 
pareira-baik has probably something of its virtue. See 
abutua. 

parePt, t. [ME. parelen; by apherosis from 
apytarcl.] To apparel. Lydgate, 

If I be parellid moost of price. 

MS. Cantab. Kf. v. 48, f. 117. (Halliwell.) 


To wey pens with a iieys (weight |, and pare tlie henyest. 

JHers Plowman (B), v. 24:{. 
I liavo . . . %Mred my present havings, to bestow 
My bountiesaipon you. Shak., Hen. Vlll., ill. 2. 159. 
Yea, they wctuld pare the mountain to the plain, 

To leave an equal huaeness. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

3. To remove by or as by cutting, clipping, or 
shaving: vyith off or away: as, to pare off the 
rind of fruit; to pare away redundancies. 

Now is to repare 

Itosaries olde, and drynesse of to pare. 

Palladius, Husboiidrie (E. E. T. S.X p. 80. 

I was diligent to remark such doctrines, and to pare off 
the mistakes so for that they lilruler not piety. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 20. 
»8yn. 1. Pare, Peel, Shave off. To pare is to remove the 
surface only with a knife or similar instrument; to peH is 
to pull off the skin or rind. “ 'Iliat is peeled wliich is de- 
prived of a natural layer or Integument spread over it.” 
xC. J. Smith, Synonyms Discriminated, p. 00;i.) The figura- 
tive uses of these two words are limited Shave or shatfe 
off still seems figurative when not implying the use of a 
raior, and is oontrolled in its meaning by that original 


pareFt, w. [Also parrel, parral (still used in 
techiiicHl senses: see parrel) \ < ME. parel, 
pa rail, parayle: by apheresis from ajparcL] 
1. Appurel. — 2. Anns, 
parel-t, n. A Middle English form of peril, 
parelcon (pa-rel'kon), n, [NL., < Gr. TTap(?MCJVy 
ppr. of napf'AKetv, draw aside, lead alongside, he 
redundant, < irapd, beside, 4* eAKetv, draw.] In 
gram., the addition of a syllable or particle to 
the end of a pronoun, verb, or adverb, ("oles, 
1717. 

parelief, w. [< V.parelie, a mock sun : see par- 
helion.] A parhelion. Dr, H, More, Psych a- 
thanasia, I. lii. 2h. 

parella (iia-rel'll), n, [NL., < F. parelle, per- 
rellcy a kind of lichen.] A crustaeeous lichen, 
Lecanora parella, used to produce archil, cud- 
bear, (jind litmus, or some other similar lichen 
whi^ serves the same purposes, 
parella^t, A Middle English form of peril, 
parelle^ (pa-reP)» n. Same as pareZIa. 





Pureinent, or loi 
Surcoat. of the X4 
or xsth century. 


parambole (pa-rem'bq-ld). n, [NL., < Gr. m 
pepfioTJfy insertion, < irapeppdXXetv, put in besldi 

< nap&y beside, + h, in, 4* pdT^Xetv, throw.] ] 
rhet,y the insertion of something 
relating to the subject in the 
middle of a period, or that which 
is inserted; an explanatory 
phrase having a closer connec- 
tion with the context than a pa- 
renthesis. Also called par&mp- 
tosis, 

parementf, n, [ME. : see para- 
nient,] 1, Same as par ament, 

Chaucer, — 2. [OF.] A long and 
flowing form of the military sur- 
coat. This variety of the surcoat. worn 
toward the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, reached the ground (or near it) 
bemud, but was usually cut shorter in 
front ; it sometimes had long and flow- 
ing sleeves, and those and theedgeof the 
robe were commonly ornamented with 
dags, scallops, or the like. The whole 
was usually made of some silk fabric, to 
some extent impermeable to rain. 

paremptosis Q)ar - erap - to' sis), 

71, [NL., < Gr. rrapkpirroHjt^y a 

coming in besides, < napepm'K- 
TciVy come in besides, < napd, besides, 4- tpmi\ 
TFLVy creep in, be inserted in, < kv, in, 4- Trinreti 
fall.] Same as parewftofe. 
parencephalitis (par-en-sef-a-ll'tis), n, [NL, 

< ]mre7ieephalo7i 4- -itis,] Inflammation of th 
parencepnalou or cerebellum. 

parencephalocele (par-en-sef'a-UVsel), «. [ 

fmrencejyhalon + Or. nf/Atiy tumor.] Herni 
of the cerebellum. 

parencephalon (par-en-sef'a-lon), rt. [NL. (ci 
Gr. 7rape^KtipaA.ii'y the cerebellum), < Gr. napd, bf 
side, 4- Eykif^iAn^y the brain.] The eerebelluir 
parencephalus (par-en-sef'a-lus), n, [NL., 
Gr. Tzapa, beside (amiss), 4- tjhttpaAog, the brain 
see parencephaUm.] One with prevented devel 
opment of the encephalon, 
parenchyma (pa-reng'ki-ma), n, [= F. paren 
chyme = Sp. pat'/nqiima = Pg. parenchyma = 
It. parenvMma, < NL. paretichytna (see clef.), 
Gr. irapt yxvpa, the peculiar tissues of tlu^ lungs 
liver, kidney, aiul spleen (so called by Era 
sistratus as if foimed separately by the blooi 
of veins that run into those pai'ts), < iropeyxet^ 
pour in beside, < frapd, beside, + 
ni: see enchytnatous.] 1. In anat, and cool, 
(a) The proi»er tissue or substance of any par 
or organ, as distinguished from the connectiv< 
or other sustentacular tissue whicli it contains 


(h) The undifl’erentiatod body-substance o 
chyme-tnass of the unicellular animal, as ai 
infusorian ; indistinguishable cell-substance 
endoplasm. (<;) The general substance of tin 
interior of the parenchymatous worms. — 2 , Ii 
hot., the fundamental cellular tissue of plants 
contradistinguLshed from prosenehy7na, or fibro 
vascular tissue, it is the soft thin walled tissue, wit] 
approximately isodiametric cells, which coiiipuses the sof 
pulp of leaves between the network of veins, the pulp o 
fruits, etc. In a dicotyledonous stem it forms the oute 
bark, the pitli, and the medullary rays; in monocotyledon 
it is the common mass, of loose texture, through which thi 
definite flbrovasoular bundles are distributed. While tin 
ordinary or typical shape of I he cells is polyhedrol or sphe 
roidal, there are ntimemus rnodiffeutions, all of which for 
incrly received special designations, but only a few princi 
pal types are now distinguished by names. Spongy paren 
chyma is tissue in whiem the cells are loosely aggregatei 
and have large intercellular spaces. Elongated paren 
ehyma-cells are more compactly combined than short ones 
and in the upper side of leaves have leceived the slgiilfi 
cant name of palimde-eeUs. flattened parenehyma-cclh 
are seen in the medullarv rays of dicotyledons. Collen 
chyma, sclcrotio and suberous parcnehyina, triclioines 
etc. , are further inodiflcations. See eollewhyma, palisade 
cell, sclerotic, suberous, trichome, and cuts under cellular 
cystolith, and tissue. 

Also parenchyme, 

parenchymal (pa-reng'ki-mal), a, [Kparenchy- 
ma + -er/.] Pertaining to or of the nature ol 
parenchyma. 

Parenchymata (par-eng-kim'a-ta), 71 , pi, [NL., 
pi. of ^parenehymatuSy < parenehyTna, paren- 
chyma: see fmrencJiyma,] Parenchymatous 
or acoolomatous worms ; in Cuvier’s classifica- 
tion, the second order of ICntocoa, or intestinal 
worms, being those which have no intestines, 
but are solid or parenchymatous. They were di- 
vided into four familieB— -.^eant/ioo^^a, “ Tr^adotea ’* 
tread TremaUtdeal, Tsenioidea, and Cestoidea ; but neither 
the composition of the order nor its subdivision corre- 
sponds with natural groups. 

parenchymatic (pa-reng-ki-mat'ik), a, [< I)a- 
renchyma{t-) 4- -4c,] Same as parenchymatous, 
parenchymatitis (par-eng-kim-a-tl'tis), n, 
[NL., < parenchymalt-) 4- 4H8,] Inflammation 
of the parenchyma. 


parencbymatoiui 

pftrenchsrxiiataus (par-eng«kim Vtus), a, [s F. 
parenchymatem ss Bp. parenguhmtoso s It. 
parenckimatoso ; as parenchyma{U) 4* 1 , 

Pertaining to, containing, consisting of, or re* 
sombliug parenchyma, in any sense of that 
word. — 2. Of or pertaining to the Parenchy- 
nimta; aeoeloraatous, as a cestoid worm.— par- 
encdisonatouB degeneration or inflammation. Bame 
as dUmdy twelling (which see. under cZoud;/).— Paren- 
CliymatOUB neuritis, neuritis consistitig in or begin- 
ning with degeneration of the nerve-libers.— Paren- 
ehsFinatOUS worms, the Parernhymata. 

pareXLChymatOUS]^ (par-eng-kim'a-tus-li), adi\ 
As parenchyma ; in or into the parenchyma. 

The injection of tincture of Mine parenchymatmidy is 
dangerous in cases where the growth is very vascular. 

TherapevJbic Oazetle, Vlll. {>66. 

parenchFXne (pa-reng'kim), n, [< F. pawn- 
chyme y < NL. parepchyma: See paremnyma.^ 
Same as parenchyma, 

parenchymons (pa-rong'ki-mns), a, [< parenir 
chyme + -ows.] J*arench^atous. 
pafenchymula (par-eng-kim'u-lji), w.; pi. parent 
chymulm (-16). [NL., dim. of parenchyma^ q. v.] 

An embryonic stage, immediately succeeding 
that of tne closed blastula, in which tho eso- 
teric cells previously differentiated have wan- 
dered from the exterior, where they originated, 
into the interior, where they presumably give 
rise to the endohlastic cells subsequently found 
there. A . Hya tt, Ariier. J our. Bci. , 3d ser. , XXI . 
341. 

parenesis, parseneBis (pa-ren'e-sis), n. [= F. 
par6nhse = Bp. parSnesis = Pg. parenesis = It. 
parenesiy < LL. parsenesis^ < (Ir. Trapaivtaiq^ ex- 
hortation, < irapaivf cvy exhort, advise, < 'irapd^ 
beside, + alviivy praise.] Persuasion ; exhorta- 
tion. 

parenetic, parsenetic (par-e-not'ik), a, [= F. 
parmetique = Bp. parcnetico = Pg. It. pare- 
neticOy < LGr. TrapaiveriKdCj hortatory, < Gr. 7ra- 
pulveaiCy hortation: sea pareucsis.'] Of the na- 
ture of parenesis; hortatory; persuasive, 
parenetlcal, paraBnetical (par-e-net'i-kal), a, 
[<, parenetic + -al .'\ Heane iks parenetic, 

I'o what end arc such pareeneiieal (liscourses? 

Burton, Aiittt. of Mcl., p. 841. 

A Patreneiiccdl or Advisivo Verse to his friend. 

, //erricif (title). 

parent (par'ent), n, and a, [= F. paren t, a kins- 
man, cousin*', ally, = Bp. parivnte = Pg. li, jnt- 
rentCy a parent, <*L. paren{t-)s, a procreator, pa- 
rent, father or mother; by extension, a grand- 
parent, ancestor, also kinsman, relation; for 
parhn{t-)s, ppr. of parerCy bring forth, beget, 
produce, bear.] I, 7i, 1. A father or mother; 
one who has generated or iiroduced : correlat(*d 
to ehildy offsprinpy descendant, 

'rhose, for their jwr/’nbi were exceeding poor, 

1 nought and brought up to attend iny boys. 

Shak., C. of K., i. 1. 57. 

2. By extension, any animal in relation to its 
offspring, or a plant in relation to other plants 
produced from it; any organism in relation to 
the individual organisms which it produces by 
any process of n3|)roductiou. 

Out of the above 211 seedlings, 178 belonged to tho same 

‘ two forms as their parents, and only as belonged to the 
third form distinct from either pamif. 

Darwin, Dilferent Forms of Flowers, p, 212. 

3. One who or that which produces; an author; 
a cause ; a source. 

And this same progeny of evils comes 

P'rom our debate, from our dissension ; 

We are jmrenU and original. 

Bhak., M. N. D., ii. 1. 117. 
These are thy glorious works. Parent of giwd. 

Milton, V. L., V. 153. 
'I'he South was parent of his pain, 

Tile South is nnstress of hia grave. 

M. ArtuM, Stanzas from Carnac. 

4t. A kinsman; relative. 

Saterdaye to Alexandrya, and there Sonday all daye, 
whore maister Jeroin and Augustyn Panyson, with the 
grete noubre of their worshypfull jmrentw and cosyns. 

Bir Jt. OuylJ'vriie, i’ylgrymage, p. .5. 

II. a. Serving as or iiertaining to a parent or 
source. 

He ordains things sordid in their birth 
To be resolv’d into their parent earth. 

Ooufper, Charity. 1. 562. 

parentage (nar'qn-taj), n, [= F. parnitagey re- 
lationship, kindred,* = It. paren taggio {ML. pa- 
rentaginmjy parentage; as parent + -age.~\ 1. 

Derivation from parents: as, tho parentage of a 
child; in general, birth; origin: as, the 
of an animal or a plant; by extension, derivation 
from an author or source: as, the parentage of 
a book, or of a legislative bill. — 2. Specifical- 
ly, condition with respect to the rank or char- 
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acter of parents or ancestors: as, a person of 
moBJO. pa/rentage ; a man of noWe parentage, 

I met the duke yesterday, and had much question with 
him ; he asked me of ^h&t parentage I was ; I told him of 
as good as he. Sfuik., As yon Like It, ill. 4. 89. 

Sir ('hiistopher Mings and 1 together by water to the 
Tower; and I find him a very witty, well-spoken fellow, 
aud mighty free to tell his parentage, being a shoemuker's 
SOD. Pepye, Hlary, II. 317. 

8t. Parents collectivcsly. 

He cald his daughters, and with speeches sage 

Inquyrd which of them most did love her par enlagef 

Spenser, F. tj., II. x. 27. 

4 . The parental relationship as exhibited in 
the recognition aud care of children. 

To prevent these disturbances of good order [foolish 
fondness in families), PlaU> ordains community of wives, 
and interdicts parentage. G. U. Leives, Hist. Philos., 1. 289. 

parental (pa-ren'tal), a, [= Bp. parental = It. 
parentale,< L. paren tat is, parental, < jpam?(f-);?, 
parent: see parent,'] Of or pertaining to pa- 
rents; proper to or characteristic of a parent: 
B,Hy parental love; parental government; paren- 
tal duties. 

Farewell, my Hess ! tho* thou'rt bereft 
Of my parental care. Bums, Farewell. 

» 83 m. PaUmal, Maternal, etc. fieefattierly, motherly. 

Parentalia (par-on-ta'li-h,), pi. [L., nout. pi. 
of parentalis, parental : see parental.] Among 
the ancient Homans, a jicriodical observance in 
honor of deceased ancestors, including tlie 
visiting of their tombs and the offering to their 
shades of oblations of food, liowers, and other 
gifts. Sometimes the tombs were illuminated 
with lamps. Compare Beralia, 
parentality (par-<‘u-tal'i-ti), n. [< parental + 
-Ity.] The condition ot being a parent; the 
parental relation. 

In parentality there must be two persons cuiicenied, the 
father and the mother. 

BeiUham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xvi. 49. 
parentally (pa-ren'fal-i), adv. 111 a parental 
manner; as a parent! 

parentationt (par-en-ta'shon), II. [= Sp. pa- 
rentacioiiy < LL. parentati6{n-), funeral obse- 
quies for parents or near relatives, < Jj. paren- 
tarcy pp. jtarentatusy offer sacrifice in lionor of 
deceased parents, < parcn{f-)s: s(*o parent,] 
Something done or said in honor of the dead ; 
funeral rites; obsequies. 

Some other ceremonies were practised, which differed 
not much from those useil in jm rental ions. 

Abp. Potter, Antiquities of tlrecce, ii. 18. 

Lot Fortune this new jHtx ntation make 

For hated Carthage’s dire spirits’ 'al^c. 

May, tr. of Lucan s I'harsulla, iv. 

parent-cell (par'ent-s(*l), n, A cytula. 
parentelet, n. [? MK. paren fete, < OF. paren- 
teley F. parrniele = Sj>. paren tela = Pg. pnren- 
trlia = \t, paren tela, < JjL. parentela, relation- 
slii}), < L. paren{i-)Sj a jnirent, relation: see 
parent.] 1. Kinship; relationship. 

Certos parentele is in two maneres. tmthcr goostly or 
tiusshly. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

2. Parentage. 

There wore not so many noble families strove for him 
as there were cities stiove for the parentele of Homer. 

Jtoyer North, JOxumeii, p. 223. 

parent-form (par'ent-fonu), n. In hiot.y a pa- 
rent of any kind; a stoiik: with referouco to 
morpliological considerations, 
parenthesis (pa-ren'th(*-sis), n. ; pi. parentheses 
(-sez). L= F. parenthtise = Bp. parm tests = 
Pg. parenthesis = 11- paren tesi, < (xr. nnphBeafCy 
a putting in beside, < jiut in beside, 

< TTfipdy beside, 4* tvrtlhvaiy put in, < to, in, 4* 
TtfUvai yOMt: soo thesis.] 1. An explanatory or 
(lualifying clause, smitimce, or jiaragraph in- 
serted in another smiteiice or in tlie course of 
a longer passage, without being grammatically 
connected with it. it is regularly included by two 
upright curves faeing each other (also called jutrentheses), 
or tho variant form of them culled brackets, but frequent- 
1> by dashes, and <‘veu l)y connmis. The quotation from 
Hryden given ludow eontainH u parenthesis. 

Your first figure <tf tolleraldi disorder is ( Parcnlhesis\ or 
by an Kriglish nanit* fJie (In.sertour). and is when ye will 
seeme, for larger jnforiuation or H<mie other purpose, to 
peeee or grafie in tlie iiiiddest of your tale an vnnecessary 
imrcell of speaeli, Putteuhain, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 140. 

'riiou shall be seen 

(Though with some short jHirentheMs between) 

High oil the tin one of wit. 

Dryden, To ( -ongreve, 1. 5*2. 

One has to dismount from an idea, and get into satlile 
again, at c\cvy imrenthcsis. (). W. IJohnen, Autocrat, viii. 

2. The ujiright curves ( ) collectively, or eitlicr 
of them separntely, used by printers and writ- 
ers to mark off an interjected explanatory clause 
or qualifying r<*mark: as, to place a word or 
clause ill pareyithesis or within parentheses. 


pareoros 

The parentheaei ( ), including the square form [ ] also 
called crotchets and now usually brackets, were formerly 
(ns in the first quotation under def. 1) usm to separate a 
word or words typographically, where quotation marks are 
now used. In phonetic discussions (EUis, Bweet, etc.) the 
curves are often used for a similar puiTioBe, to indicate 
that the letters of the words so inclosed nave a fixed pbo> 
netic value, according to a sysiem previously explained. 
The curves are also used to inclose small marks and letters, 
and figures of refcrciico, in order to make them more dis- 
tinct to the eye. 

3t. An interval ; a break; an episode. 

The created world is but a muA\ parenthesis in eternity. 

Sir T. Broume, Christ. Mor., III. 29. 

Sleep, Nature’s nurse, and, as one aptly terms it, the par 
renthesis ot all oui* cares. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels (1664X P- 244. 

Abbreviated par, 

parenthesize (pa-rcn'thc-siz), v. t,\ pret. and 
pp. parenthesised y ppr, parenthesising. [< pa- 
renthes-is + -ire.] 1, To express or insert as a 
parenthesis ; place within parentheses. 

Speaking of Italian quarrels, I am tempted to parenthe- 
sise here another which I saw at Civil a Vcechia. 

Lowell, Fireside ’rravels, p. 248. 

2. To interlard with iiarenthoses. 

A complicated and much parenthesised speech. 

Lancet, No. 8434, p. 1277. 

3. To curve ; make into the shape of tho mark 
called a parenthesis. [Humorous.] 

He [the cow-boy or herder] is tall and muscular, usually, 
with legs somewhat parenthesized by usage to tlie saddle. 

The Century, XIX. 771. 

parenthetic (par-en-thet'ik), n. [< MGr. iraph- 
dfTo^y parenthetic, put in besides, < TrapevriOivaty 
put ill besides: hoo parenthesis.] Bame asjia- 
renthctical. 

parenthetical (par-en-thot'i-kal), a. {^paren- 
thetic + -at.] 1. Pertaining to or of the nature 

of a parenthesis ; expresseil as or in a paren- 
tlicsis: UH, a parenthetical c\a\ifiie, — 2. Using or 
containing paren theses: as, u, parenthetical Btyle. 
— 3. Occurring like a parenthesis or episode; 
incidental. 

He hud diNposorl of Mrs. Paul at her door, and had has- 
tened back, pausing for a mire nt helical glass at the bar. 

The Century, XXXVIll. 183. 

4. Gurved; bowed; resembling in shape the 
marks called parentheses. [Humorous.] 

1’lu*re an Indian woman, with her seiul-l’urtar featiirea 
naktMlly hidi'ous, and lic.r thin parenthetical legs, cncasea 
in wriuklcd tights, hurried round the fane 

B. F. Burton, El-Mcdinah, p. 897. 

parenthetically (par-en-lhet'i-kal-i), adr. In 
a parenthesiK; in the manner or tbrrn of a pa- 
renthesis; by way of jiareii thesis; as a paren- 
thesis. 

parenthood (par'ent-hud), n. [< parent + 
-hood.] The state of being a ])aroiit; the con- 
dition of a parent; the parental relation. 

'riic Bclf-sacrifice and the sagacity which inferior crea- 
tures dis])1ay in the care of their young an* often coni- 
inontcd upon ; and everyone may see (hat jHirenthwul pro- 
duces a mental exaltation not otherwise pioducfhlo. 

II. Silencer, study of Sociol., p. .371. 

parenticidet (pa-ren'ti-sid), n. [=r It. parenti- 
cidOy < L. paren ticida, a jiarricide, < parvn{1-)Hy 
a naront, 4- -chlOy a killer, < vfcdrre. kill.] One 
who kills a parent; a parricide, JUuhy. 

parent-kernel (i)ar'exjt-kcr'''iiel), n. The nu- 
cleus of a ]>ar<‘nt-C(!ll ; a cytococcus. 

pareoros (pa-ro'o-ros), V. [< Gr. napi/opncy Doric 
TTapdoftor (sc. iTTiror), a )iurs(‘ hit died beside the 
regular pair, prop. a<lj., joined beside, also ly- 
ing along, < TTupuitpuv, hang beside, lift up be- 
side, < mipdy lioside, 4 aiipKCy lift, raise: see 
aorta, artery, tnrfeor.] In Hr. antiq., an addi- 



Parcoros.— From a Greek relief in tcrra*c«)tt.'i. 


tional horse hitched beside a regular pair; tho 
third horse in a team of three. 



parepldidsnnal 

paxepidldpxnal (pa-rep-i-did'i-mal), a. [< NL. 
parepidiaymiH + -a?.] Of or peftaiuing to the 
parepididymiH. 

parepididymis (pa-rop-i«did'i-mis), a. [NL., 
< Gr. TTapdj beside, 4* NL. epididymis^ q. v.j 
The organ of Giraldc^s. See under or^anl. Also 
called corpus innominatuniy paradidymis. 

parepithymia (par-op-i-thirn'i-jl), n. [NL., < 
Gr. irapdy beside, 4* tTriOvpiay desire.] In pathoL., 
perverted desire. 

parer (par'^r), n. [< pare^ 4- -crl.] 1. One 
wlie or that which pares; specifically, an in- 



AppIe-lMfer. 

The cutter is c,.trriecl on an upright A, nivoted at tx>ttom. having a 
projecting ann k which is onre during each revolution struck by an In- 
clined cam on the upper side of the bevel-wheel y, causing it to tnuke 
a partial revolution and throwing the knife back so that the apple 
may be readily removed from the fork. 

strumont for paring: as, an apple-parcr, or a 
peach-pf«rcr. — 2. In agri.y an instrument for 
scraping off weeds or grass or loosening their 
roots ; specifically, a horso-hoo having a single 
broad flat blade. 

A hone and a parety like sole of a boot, 

To pare away graai^ and to raise up the root. 

Turner y March’s Husbandry. 

1'he women with short peckers, or parerSy because they 
vse them sitting, of a foot long, and about flue inches in 
breadtli, doe onely breake the vpper part of the ground to 
raise vp the weeds, grosse, and old stubbesof come stalks 
with their roots. Uakluyt'e Voyagee, III. 271. 

parerethesis (par-o-roth'o-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
napdy beside, + tpvBiC,r(Vy excite: see ercAhism.'] 
Morbid excitement. 

parergon (pa-rCu‘'g<)ti), n. [< OY.parcrgue = 
bp. purer gou = Pg. It. parer go y < L. parergon y 
an extra. oiTiaiiieiit, < Gr. TrdptpyoVy a by-work, 
a subordinate object, an appendix, aecessory, 
11 out. of irdptpyncy b(3side tht3 main work, sub- 
ordinate, incidental, < rrapd^ beside, 4- Ipyov, 
work.] A work executed incidentally; a work 
subordinate or subsidiary to another: as, Ay- 
liffe^s Parer gon.^^ 

Ttwas Intended to be merely a parergon— n "second 
subiect." upon whicli daylight energies might be spent, 
while tile hours of iiiglit were reserved for cataloguing 
those stars that “are hert'ft of the baths of ocean.” 

A. M. Clerke, Asti*on. in 19th Cent, p. 187. 

parergyf (par'6r-ji), «. [Irreg. < L. parergon: 
sec parergon,'] bamo nnjiarergon. 

The Scriptures being serious, and commonly omitting 
such parrri/iee, it will bo uiireasniiable from hoiico to con- 
demn all laughter. Sir T. Browne ^ Vulg. Err., vll. 10. 

paresis (par 'o-sis) , w . [= F. paresky < NL. pare- 
sis, < Gr. Trdpeaigy a letting go, imralysis, < vra- 
piivaiy relax, < irapdy from, 4- Uvaiy lot go.] An 
incompl(‘te degree of paralysis — General pare- 
sis. Same as dementia paralytica (which see, under de- 
mentia), 

pareso-analgesia (par^e-so-an-al-jd'si-ii), n. 
[NL., < Gr. irdptmcy paralysis, 4- dvaA^ijaiay paiii- 
Icssnoss: analgesia!^ Bame as Morimn's 

disease. 

paresseusef, n. [F . , prop, f em. of jtaresseux, idle, 
< paresse, idleness.] In the costume of the 
seventeenth cmitnry, a partial wig; a front of 
curls, or the lik(', worn by women when not in 
full dress, 

paresthesia, n. bee parsBsthesia. 
paresthesia, parsBsthesis (Y>ar-es-the'sis), n. 
[N\j. pa rfcsthesis, < Gr. Trnpa, beside, 4- aloBr/attjy 
sensation: see csthesis.] bame ati parses thesia. 
paresthetic, parsesthetic (par-es-thet'ik), a. 
Of, characterized by, or affected with paraesthe- 
sia. 

In addition to a number of parmathelio symptoms, there 
was a paralysis of the ItJg on the same side as the head- 
injury. Alien, and Nearal.y X. 442. 

paretic (pa-ret' ik), a. and w. [< paresis {pareU) 
4* -k.] I. a. Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
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affected with paresis: as, a parafic affection ; a 
paretic patient.— Paretlc dementia. Same as de- 
mentia paralytica (which see, under dementia). 

II. n. One who suffers from paresis. 

He had had some of the mental symptoms of the general 
paretic, from some of which ho recovered. 

Alien, and Neurdl.y VII. 627. 

pareunia (pa-r5'ni-fi), n. [NL., < Gr. ndpeiwo^y 
lying beside, < Tra/xi, beside, 4- evvijy a bed. ] Coi- 
tus. 

par excellence (pfir ek-so-lons'). [F. : p«r, by ; 

excellenecy excellence.] By virtue of manifest 
superiority ; by the highest right, claim, or qual- 
ification; preeminently. 

parfayt, interj. [ME., also »ar/ei; < OY.pnr 
feiy par foyy by faith : par ( < L. per), by ; fei, faiy 
raith: fiee faith.] By (my) faith; in faith; verily. 

Horn manor comfort ahal I hare, parfay. 

Chaucety Miflers Tale, 1. 40.5. 

parfllage (pfir'fi-laj), n. [F., < parfilery undo 
the threads, < par, by, 4- filer^ thread, rope : 
see file^.] A pastime consisting in unravel- 
ing pieces of textile material, especially those 
which have gold or silver thread in their com- 
position. The practice seems to have originated in an 
attempt to mve the valuable material in the case of soiled 
or defaced stuffs ; but it has sometimes become a sort of 
erase, especially in the eighteenth century, when women 
would beg from their frieuds new and valuable garments, 
galloons, and the like, that they might prosecute this 
anuisement. 

parfit (piir'flt), a. An obsolete or dialectal fonn 
of perfect. 

pariitly (piir'fit-li), adv. An obsolete or dia- 
lectal lonn of perfectly. 

parfitness (plir'fit-nes), n. An obsolete or dia- 
lectal form of perfecttiess. 

parfleche (pfir-flesh'), n. [Appar. a Canadian 
F. form of an Amer. Ind. word.] The bide of 
an animal (preferably of a bull-buffalo) from 
which the hair has been removed by soaking 
in water mixed with wood-ashes, and which 
is then stretched on a frame so as to take the 
desired shape, and allowed to dry. 

Among almost all the Hains tribes, the common name 
for a skin so prepared is parfleche, and almost everything 
made of it is also parfleche. 

Dodgey Our Wild Indians, p. 254. 

parformet, parfornet. parfournet, v. i. Middle 

English forms of perform. 

pargana, parganna, n. Bee pergunnah 


pargasite (par'ga-sit), n. ( < Pargasy a place 
on the coast of Finland, + -He'^.] A dark-^een 
crystallized variety of amphibole or horn blende, 
bee hornblende. 

parge-board (pilrj'bdrd), n. Same as barge- 
board. 

parget (par'jet), v . ; pret. and pp. pargeted or 
pargettedy ppr. pargeting or jfargetting. [< ME. 
pargetyny pargetiny pargetCy a\f^o spargettyny spar- 
ehyliy perhaps < ML. spargitare, sprinkle fro- 
(lueiitly, < L. sjmrgercy sprinkle: see sparlCy 
sprinkle. Otherwise < ML. *parieiarey plaster 
a wall, < paries (pariet-)y wall: see paries.] 
I, irans. 1. To cover with parg(‘t or Y)la8ter; 
ornament with pargeting. 

A plaster . . . with which they not only the out- 

side of their houses, . . . but also spread the floors and 
arches of their room. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 129. 

A room otherwise so handsome, with Its familv portraits, 
and the pargetted ceiling with pendants, and the carved 
chimney, in one corner of which my old lord sat reading 
in his Livy. Ji. L, Stevenson, Master of Bullantrae, i. 

2t. To paint; cover or daub with paint. 

From pargetting, painting, slicking, glazing, and renew- 
ing old rivelled faces, good Mercury defend us 1 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Bevels, v. 4. 

Hence — Sf. To gloss over; disguise. 

("all it what you will, blanch It with apologies, candy it 
with nature's delights, parget it with concealments, un- 
cleaiiness is uncleanness still, and like the devil. 

Bev. T. Adams, Works, II. 40. 

F<»rbid him rather, Sacred Parliament, to violate the 
sense of Scripture, and turne that which is spoken of the 
afflict ions of the ("nurch under her pagan enemies to a par- 
getted eonccalmunt of those prelatical crying sliis. 

Milton, On Hef. of numb. Bemonst. 

II. intrans, 1. To cover something with par- 
get or plaster. — 2t. To lay on paint. 

She *8 alxwe fifty too, and pargets I 

B. Jonson, Epiceone, v. 1. 

parget (par'jet), n. [Formerly also ptargii; < 
ME. pargety pergety pergetCy pergittCy parivtte, 

g arget.] 1. Gypsum or plaster-stone. — 2. 

laster; specifieally, a kind of mortar formed 
of lime, hair, and cow-dung. 

Ttie parget of thi wough be stronge and bright 

PaUadins, Husbondrle (E. £. T. S.), p. 16. 

3. Plaster-work ; especially, a more or less or- 
namental facing for exterior walls, decorated 
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with fl|(iire8 in relief or stink in the surface 
pargeting. 

It hath a strong Fort, two Seragllo*a the walls where 
glister with red Marble and Pargst of diuers colours. 

Purohas, Pilgrimage^ p. 88 

Golde was the parget; and the seeling bright 
Bid shine all scaly with great plates of golde. 

SpmseTy ViBions of Bellay, 1. 2 

4t. Paint, especially paint for the face. 

Beauty's self, by herself beautify’d, 

Scorn d paintings, pergit, and the borrow’d hair. 

Drayt^ Eclogues, i 

pargeter (par'jet-6r), n. [< parget 4- -cri. 
One who pargets; a plaster- 
er. 

pargeting, pargetting 

(pkr'jet-mg), n. [Formerly 
i^mpergetHngy < W^.parget- 
tyngOf spargettynge ; verbal 
xi.otjtargetyV.] Piaster-work 
of various Idnds ; especially, 
a sort of ornamental work in 
plastering, with raised or in- 
dented patterns and orna- 
ments, much used in the in- 
terior and often on the ex- 
terior of houses of the Tu- 
dor Yieriod . Numbers of wooden 
houses with outer walls so orna- 
mented, belonging to the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, still exist in 
England. 

The whitonesso and smoothnessc 
of the excellent paraetinn was a 
thing I much observ’d, being almost as even and polish 
as if it had been of marble. Evelyn, Biary, Nov. 10, 164 

parge-WOrkt, n. [An error for parget-worh 
Same as pargeting. 

A border of freet or ptirge worke . . . the seeling is < 
the same fret or parge worke. 

Survey of Manor of Wimbledon, Surrey, 1649(Aruha!ologi 

[X. 403). (Davies.) 

parhelia, n. Plural of parheliony parheliuni. 

parheliacal (pfir-he-li'a-kal), a. [< parhelio 
4- -ac 4" -aL] Of or pertaining to or constitu 
ing a parhelion or parhelia.— Parheliacal ring, 
name given by Bravais to a white horizontal band psp 
ing through the sun, either incomplete or cxteiidir 
round the horizon, i>roduced by the reflection of tl 
sun’s rays from the vertical faces of Ice-prisms in tl 
atmosphere. 

parhelic (pilr-hel'ik), a, [< parhelion 4- -ic 
Same as parheUacal.—PaxliiaTLc circle. Same as^w 
heliacal ring (which see, al)oveX 

parhelion (pilr-he'li-on), w.; pi. parhelia (-11. 
[Also parhelinm (formerly also pareliCy < F*.’ 
= F. parheUcy parelie = Bp. parelkiy parelio : 
V^. parheliOy paretio = IX,. par eglio, parelio, < I 
parelioHy ^h. parheliony < Gr. nagghovy na^djho 
a mock sun, x iragdy beside, 4- r/X/of, sun. 0 
paraselene.] An intensification of a circuh 
space in a solar halo, generally in prismal 
colors, sometimes dazzlingly bright. The ph 
nomenon, on account of its. rough resemblance to the si 
itself, is popiilai'ly called a mock sun. 'I'wo or more parh 
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lia are soon at the same time ; and variously arranged whi 
circles, arcs, and bands intersect the halo, or lie taiige 
t-o It ai the same points. Halos are produced by the i 
fraction of rays through suspended ice-crystals which tei 
to fall In one or more special positions, and parhelia a 
due to the excoas of crystals so situated. When the si 
is near the horizon and the ice-prisms In a vertical positl* 
largely preponderate, parhelia are fonned on the halo bo 
to the right and left of the sun, and at the same level. . 
the sun rises, the parhelia gradually sepai’ate outward fro 
the halo. If there is an excess of hexagonal prisms wi 
their axes hoiizontal, and if the axes of the prisms are p< 
peudicular to the line Joining the sun and the observe 
parhelia will he produced which will be situated on t! 
nalo above and below the sun. 
parhelinm, n. Same parhelion. [Rare.] 
parhidrosis, paridrosis (par-hi-dro'sis, par* 
dro'sis), n. [NL.,< Gr. wmja, beside, 4- UpuKn 
perspiration: see hidrosis,] In pathol. y the al 
normal secretion of sweat. 
parhomOBOn (par-hd-me'on), n. [NL., < G 
napdfwiovy neut. of napdpotoCy nearly alike, 
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irapA, near, + 5)uo<oc, like.] In anc. rhetf same 
as himcB(mrophoron, 

parliomoloffoas (par-h6-mor^gus), a. [<par- 
homolog-y + -otwf.j Pertaining to or character- 
ized by parhoinology. 

parh0Xll0l<^ (pftr-ho-mol'd-ji), w. [< Gr. Trapw, 
beside, + E. homology.'] An apparent homolo- 
gy which does not constitute true homodynamy, 
as of parts occupying successive segments of 
the body; imitative homodynamy. 

parhypate (pHr-hip'a-te), ?/. [< Gr. nag&j be- 
side, + Mirrj (sc. the highest note as re- 

gards length of string, but the lowest note as 
regards pitch: see liypate.] In anc. Gr, muHifi, 
the next to the lowest tone of either the lowest 
or the middle tetraohord: so called because it 
lay next (above) the tone hypate. Its pitch was 
probably about that of either middle C or the F 
next above it. See fetrachord. 

Pariah (pa'ri-jl), n. [Formerly also Paria (= F. 
paria); < Tamil pariah^ pariary common but 
corrupt forms of paraiyany Malayalam parayauy 
a man of a low caste performing the lowest 
menial services, lit. ‘a drummer* (the Pariahs 
being the hereditary drum-beaters). < paraiy a 
large drum beat at certain festivals,] 1. A 
member of a low caste of Hindus in southern 
India, lower than the regular castes of the Brah- 
manical system, by whom they are shunned as 
unclean, yet superior to some other castes in 
the Tamil country, where they constitute a con- 
siderable part of the population. The l^aiialis 
are commonly employed as laborers by the agri- 
cultural class, or as servants to Europeans. — 
2. [/. c.] A member of any similarly degraded 
class; one generally despised; an outcast from 
society; a vagabond. 

The Hebrew child haa entered adolescence only to learn 
that ho waa the pariah of that ungrateful Europe that 
owes to him the best part of its laws, a tine portion of its 
literature, all its religion. IHmraeli. 

Mrs. Morrison was that pariah who, in a village like 
Equity, cuta herself otf from h(»pc by taking in washing. 

Jlowelh, Modern Instance, vi. 

Pariah dog, in India, a mongrel and vagabond cur of W4ilf- 
isli habits, mfestiiig villages and the outskirts of iowua. 

pariaH (par'i-til), a. + -irt/.J Relating 

to a pair; occurring in pairs: as, parial bones 
contrasted with unpaired ones. Owen, 

parial^'f (pa-ri'al), n. Same as pair royal (which 
see. under’^irftri). 

Parian (pa'ri-an), a, and n. [= F. parien (cf. 
Sp. Pg. It. paho)y < L. Pariusy Parian, < ParoSy 
Parusy < Or. Unfmej. Paros, one of the Cyclades, 
famous for its white marble.] I. a. Of or per- 
taining to Paros, an island in the JEgean Sea. 
— Parian chronicle, an important Greek historical in- 
Bcription found In the island of Paros, and now preserved 
among the Arundelian marbles at Oxford. It extended 
originally from the mythical reign of Cecrops, King «»f 
Athens, taken as u. c. ir)s:2, to the archoiiship of Oiogciic- 
tuB, B.o. 204 ; but tlio end is now lost, and the surviving 
part extends only to u. c. 355. The chronicle embraces 
an outline of Greek history, with especial attention fes- 
tivals, poeti 7 , and music. Political and military events 
are loss carefully recorded, many of importance being 
omitted entirely.— Parian marble, a white marble of 
mellow tone and somewhat large grain, highly valued by 
the ancients, and chosen for some of their choicest works 
in sculpture. The principal supply was ot)tnined from 
Mount Marpessa in the island of i’aros. — Parian porce- 
lain. Home us II. 

n. n. A line variety of porcelain, or porce- 
lain clay, of which statnettca, ctc.^ are iriade: 
80 named from the roseinblance or work in it 
to white marble. 

Pariasauria (pa-ri-a-sa'ri-li), n. pi. [NL. : see 
Pariasaurus. ] A suborder of theriomorous rep- 
tiles, proposed for the family VariasauridWy dis- 
tinguished by the one-headed ribs and roofed 
temporal fossa. Also called CotyJosauria. 
Pariasauridso (pa-n-a-sa'ri-de), p. jd, [NL., 
< PariamnruH -I- -id/i?!] A family of therioino- 
rous reptiles, typified by the genus PariasanruHy 
distinguished by the conical teeth. Their bones 
have been found in the Permian beds of Cape 
Colony. 

Pariasaurus (pa-ri-a-sa'ms), n. [NL., < Gr. 
irapei&y cheek, + aavfmjy lizard.] A genus of the- 
riomorous reptiles, typical of the family Paria- 
HauridsB. 

ParidsB (par'i-de), w. pi. [NL., < Paras 4- 4dsp.] 
A family of oscine passerine birds, named from 
the genua ParuSy of uncertain definition and sys- 
tematic position, authors not agreeing in tlnur 
use of the name. It contains most of the birds 
commonly called tits, titmice, chickadees, etc. 

pari^ldtate (par-i-dij'i-tat), a. [< L. par, equal, 
■+• digttatuSy having fingers or toes: see digitate.] 
In eool.y having an even number of digits, 
as two or four fingers or toes: the opposite 
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of imparidipitate. Among hoofed quadrupeds 
the paridigitate condition is called artiodactyl 
(which see for cuts), 
paridrosis, n. See parhidrosis. 
paries (pa'ri-ez), w.; pV parietes (pa-ri'e-tez). 
[NL., < h. paries (pariet-)y a wall.] 1, In anal, 
uudzool.i (a) A wall or inclosure; an envelop 
or investment ; a body-wall ; any part which in- 
closes or bounds a cavity: generally in the plu- 
ral : as, the thoracic or abdominal parietes (that 
is, the walls of the chest or belly;, (h) In Cir- 
ripedia, the free middle part of the shell, as 
distinguished from the lateral wings, (c) One 
of the perpendicular partitions separating the 
cells of a honeycomb or a wasps’ nest. — 2. In 
hot.y the side or wall of an ovary or capsule, 
parietal (pa-n'e-tal), a. and n. [= Y.jparUtal 
= Sp. Pg. parietal = It. imrietaley < LL. parie- 
taliSy belonging to walls, < L. 2>aries {parieU)y 
wall.] I. a. 1. Pertaining to a wall. — 2. Per- 
taining to buildings or the care of them; resi- 
dent within the walls or buildings of a univer- 
sity or college, or having charge over the build- 
ings and the conduct of the students, etc., of a 
university or college. — 3. In anat. and zodl.y 
specifically, pertaining to the walls of a cavity 
of the body, in distinction from its contents : op- 
posed to visceral : as, parietal and visceral re- 
flections of the peritoneum. — 4. In hot.y pei'- 
taiiiing to or arising from a wall : usually ap- 

{ )lied to ovules when they proceed from or are 
)orne on the walla or sides of the ovary.— Pari- 
etal angle. Soe craniometry.— Parietal angle of Qua- 
trefages, in cranium., tho angle included between the 
lines arawn through tho extremities of tho bizygomatic 
and transverse frontal diameters.— Parietal boue. 

II.— Parietal boss, same as parietal eminence.- Peurt- 
etal Committee or Board, a committee having charge 
of the buildings of a university or college, of the conduct 
of the students resident in them, and of the police and 
other regulations within its cunlines. College Worde, 
p. 343. 

I do not retuomber a single iiisbince of his being called 
before the Faculty for any Impropriety, and only one in- 
stance in which the Parietal Hoard took him in hand. 

Stminer, N. A. Kevlow, CXXVI. 15. 

Parietal oonvolutlon. (a) inferior. tl»e inferior parie- 
tal lobule. (5) Superitjr, the superhir parietal lobule, (c) 
Aecending, the posterior central convolution ; tho convo- 
lution lying immediately hack of the tlssure of Kolando. 
See cut under Parietal crest. See cregt. - 

Parietal eminence, tlie central elevation on the exter- 
nal suiface of tho parietal bone. Al84> called tuber jtan- 
ctafe.— Parietal emlBsary vein, a vein passing througli 
the parietal foramen, connecting the longitudinal sinus 
with the veins of the scnlp.— Parietal foramen, (a) A 
Hiiiall foramen for the passaige of a vein, close to the upper 
border of the parietal bone (6) In herjh an uiiossifled 
i^ace in the roof of the skull of some reptiles, especially in 
Lacertilia, along the sagittal or cotonal suture. — Parietal 
fossa, the deepest part, op]M>8ltt5 the parietal eminence, of 
the inner surface of theparietid Iwme.- Parietal gemma- 
tion. Sec lateral gemmation, under gemmation. — Parie- 
tal goniometer, an instrument for measuring the parie- 
tal angle. — Parietal gyri. see and cut under cere- 

bral. Parietal lobe, the middle lobe of tlie cerebrum, 
sepai-ated from the frontal by the ilssure of Kolando, from 
the occipital by the external occipitonarletal tlssure and 
the continuation of the line of that flBsure to the lower 
boundary, and from tlm temporosjdienoidal lobe by tins 
horizontal limb of the fissure of Sylvius and tho continu- 
ation of the line of tho fissure. See cut under cerebral. 
Parietal lobule. («) inferior, the convolution of the 
cerebrum lying behind tlie posterior central convolution 
aiul below the horiz^mtul part of the intraparietal sulcus. 
It is coinnoHcd of the angular and supramarginal convo- 
lutions. (b) Superior, that convolution of the parietal lobe 
which lies above the intiaparietal sulcus and behind the 
upper part of the posterior central convolution. — Parie- 
w peritoneum. Sec Parietal placen- 

ta, in hot, a placenta bonie on the wall of tho ovary, as in 
tho violet, sundew, poppy, gentian, etc.-- Parietal pleu- 
ra. See pleura.- Parietal protuberance. Same as 
f/ariefal eminence. - Parietal segment Of the skull, 
the second 01111)181 segment, between the occipital and the 
frontal. 

II. n. lu anat.y one of a ]»air of bones of tho 
cranium, right and loft, developed in mem- 
brane, foriniug a ]>urt of the top and sides of 
the brain-box, between tho occipital and tho 
frontal bone. They are greatly expanded in man and 
a few other animals. These hones together constitute, 
along with the alispheimid and basisphonoid, the second 
cranial segment. Sec out in next column, and cuts under 
CrocodHia, Felidw, nii<l e/rull. 

parietale (pH-n-c-ta/Ic), w.; pi. parietaUa (-liii). 
[NL., nmit. of LI i. parietalis, belonging to walls : 
see parietal.] < )ne of tho parietal bones : more 
fully called os parietale. 

Parietales (pa-ri-c-ta'lez), M. pi. [NL. (Bcri- 
tham and Hooker, so called as having the 

placenta ]»arictal ; pi. of LL. parietaliSy })aTie- 
tal: see parietal.] A cohort of dicotylodonrnis 
polypetalons plants with parietal placenta, em- 
bracing nine orders, including the ("rucifer/e. 
Parietaxia (pa-n-e-ta'ri-a), n. [NL. (Toiiriic- 
fort, 1700), < tj. parietaria (se. herba). the licrb 
parietary : see parictary.] A genus of plants of 
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the apetalons order Vrticacefc and the tribe Vrti- 
cesPy typo of tho subtribe Parietariemy known 
by its spreading herbaceous stems, and axillary 
clnstcrs of three to eight flowers. There arc about 
8 species, widely scattered through temperate regions. 
They arc low plants, often supposing themselves by 
hooks which terminate long hairs, and bearing small al- 
ternate three-nerved leaves and little bracted fiowers. 
They are known as j^itory or mritory; also hammer- 
wort, and foniiorly helxine. /*. officinatig, the most com- 
mon species, is the woll-pellltory or llchwort. See peUi- 
ton/. 

Parietariese (pa-rFe-ta-ri'e-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(Weddell, 1869),’ < Parietaria + -ea?.j A sub- 
tribe of the tribe Urticese in the order Urticacese, 
the nettle family, distinguished by entire leaves, 
an involucre of two to six bracts, and hairs which 
lack the stinging property, it includes 5 genera, of 
which Pariclaria is the type, with small, inconspicuous 
flowers and generally difluse habit One species, of the 
Canary Islands, is a small tree. 

parietal^ (pa-ri'e-ta-ri ), n. [In older use (ME. ) 
pari tor iey paratory'y etc. (see pelUtory); = F. 
pariH^airc =. Hp. Pg. It. parteturuiyi L. parieta- 
ria, the herb iiellitory, prop. fern. (sc. herha) of 
pariciarinsy belonging to walls, < paries {pari- 
et-)y a wall. Cf.pellitory, from th(‘ same source.] 
Tho wall-pellitory, Parietaria officinalis. 

parietes, a, 1 Mural of panes. 

parietinet (pa-ri'e-tin), n. [< li. parieiinsCy ruins, 
Kparietin usy 1 »elonging to walls, Kjtaries {fiaricA-), 
wall.] A ruin ; a piece of a ruined wall. 

We liMvomnnyTuiiics of . . . bathes found in this island, 
amongst tljoBt 7 «in’tf/ui^« and rublilsh of old Tinman towiies. 

liurton, Anat. of Mel., p. 238. 

parietofrontal (i)a-ri'''t*-tr)-rr()nMal), a. and w. 
[< L. paries {pariet-)y a wall (see parietal)y + 
frons {jront-)y front; soe frontal.] Same ns 
frontoparietal. 

parietomastoid (pa-ri^'e-t6-mu.s'toid), a. Per- 
taining to the parietal bone and the ma.^toid 
portion of tho temporal bone; ma stops rictal. — 
Parietomastoid suture, the suture uniting the poste- 
rior Inferior angle of tho parietal with the upper lunderof 
tho mastoid portion of the temporal bone. See cut above. 

parieto-occipital (pa-ri''c-td-ok-.iij>'i-tal), a. 
Pertaining to the iiarietal and occipital bones 
or lobes.— Parleto-occipltal fissure, one of the prin- 
cipal sulci of the cenibrum, separating the pariiitu] and 
occipital lobes. It is best nnuked on tlie mesial surface 
of the hemisphere, extending downwind and n little for- , 
ward from the margin to near the posterior extremity of ■ 
the enllosum to Join the calcarine fissure. On the convex ) 
surface it Is continued IransveiHely outward for a variable i 
distance, generally less tlian an inch, and is here called the | 
extenuil imrieto-ovcipitat fixmre. See cut umlov cerebral. t 
Parleto-occipltal suture, the suture between the pari- 
etal and occi]iTtnl bones; the lutnhdoid suture. 

parietoquadrate (pa-ri'M'-lo-kwod'rat), a. (km- 
necting Mx' ]>ari«‘tai ami quadrate bones.— Part- 

etoquadrate arch, an ardi chanicterlstlc of the skull of 
reptiles, in vihieli tlie eonneetion is made by the interven- 
tion of thefuiisthotie nr sipiamosul, or of both these bones. 

parietosplanchnic (pri-rP''o-t6-splangk'nik), a. 
Of or jKTiainiiig to the walls of the alimentary 
canal; piiriclovisccral. The wonl notes specifically 
certain ganglia of the nervous system of the })igher mob 
lusks, which nie situated at the sides or on the neural as- 
pect of tile alimentary canal, and are connected by coiii- 
iniHsiircR witli tlie ganglia called cerebral. See out under 
ha met It hrtt neJdata . 

parietosquamosal (pa-ri'^e-td-skwa-Tnd'sal), a 
Pert ainingtc) tho imrictal and wjuainosal bones: 
as. tlic parietosquamosal suture, 
parietotemporal (pa - ri''''(' - 1 b - 1 om 'po -ral ), a. 
P< rtainiug to tho parietal and temporal bones: 
as, tho parietotemporal sutur(\ 

parietovaginal (iia-ri'''e-td-vajM-nal), a. Pcr-I 
tainingto the superficial and to tho invaginated 
part of the body of a polyzoaii : as, iJarUtvt'agi-^ 
nal muscles. 



parietoviso«ral 

parietovisceral (pfirri^e-td-vis'e-ral), a. Per- 
taining to or connecting the parietes of a cavity 
and its contained viscera; parictosplanohnic. 
parilt, w* An obsolete spelling of peril, 
xarinSB (pa-ri'ne), n. pi ^NL., < L. Farm + 
-inff,] A subfamily of oscme passerine birds, 
typified by the genus ParuSf of definite charac- 
ters but uncertain systematic position, usually 
referred to the Faridm; the typical tits, or true 
titmice . The specioB arc of Hmall size, sevon inchoR long 
or leBB ; the bill Is short, stout, straight, unnotched, and 
unbrisried, wilh iiiideeurved tip and ascending goiiys, and 
rounded nostrils concealed by overlying ahtrorse plu- 
mules ; the tarsi are scutellate ; tlie toes are short, and co- 
herent at the base ; the wing has ten primaries, of which the 
first is short or spurious, and the tail has twelve rectrices, 
not aeiiiiiinatc or scatisorial; the wings are nninded and 
usually shorter than the long, sometimes very long, tall. 
The plumage is soft and lax, and seldutii brightly colored. 
There are almiit 75 species, very generally distributed, espe- 
cially in the northern hemisphere. The lending genera are 
Farwt, PmltriparvM, Auriparwt, Psaltria, Aeredula, and 
ASifUhaitut. Hee cuts under chickadee, Parm, and titmouae. 

Parinarium (par-i-na'ri-um), w. [NL. (A. L. de 
JuBsieu, 1789), < parinar if native name in Bra- 
zil.] A genuH or rosaceous trees of the tribe 
ChrysohaUinete, known by the two-celled ovary. 
'J'here are about 40 species, all tropical, natives of Africa, 
Australia, Brazil, and Cluiana, and of islands of India and 
the i^acihc. They are usually tall, with thick and rigid 
alteniate evergreen leaves, and white or pink flowers with 
many long siainetis, followed by ovoid or spherical drupes, 
often partly edible. See buri-nut, gingerwead-plum, gin- 
gerbread-tree, 'i, and nonda. 

parine (pa'rin a. [< L. parufif a titmouse, + 
-inf'l.] Of, pertaining to, or having the char- 
acters of the subfamily Parinie; related to or 
resembling the titmice : as, panne habits ; a pa- 
rinc bill ; a parine genus, 
paring (parking;, n, [< ME. pargnge ; verbal 
n. of parv^, r.J 1. The act of trimming some- 
thing, or of reducing it in size or thickness by 
cutting or shaving off small portions from tlm 
surface or extremity. 
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metry and its petals, which are linear, awl- 
shaped, or absent, l^ere are 7 spedea, natlrea of 
mountains or temperate regions In Europe and Asia. They 



Flowering Plant of Paris ^uadrt/olia. a, a flower during anthesis ; 
the fruit. 

are singular plants, with a short unbninched stem from a 
creeping rootstock, and the loaves all in a terminal whorl, 
in the center of which stands a solltaiy erect greenish 
flower. Hee herb-parts. 

Paris baby. Same as Paris doll 
Paris-ballt, n. Atonnis-ball. Palsgrave, {Hal- 
liwell) 

Paris basin, blue. Boe hasiUf 9, blue. 

Paris daisy. Same as marguerite f 2. 

Paris doll. A figure dressed in the fashionable 
costume of the period, with the materials, silk, 
lace, etc., as actually worn, sent from Paris as 
a model for dressmakers elsewhere to copy. 
Paris-garden (nar'is-gar'^dn), n. A bear-gar- 
den ; a noisy, disorderly place: in allusion to 
the bear-garden so called on the Thames bank, 
London, kept by Robert de l*aris in the reign 
of Richard 11. (1377-99). 

Do you take the court for Paris-garden f yo rude slaves. 

Shak., IJcn. VIIL, v. 4. 2. 

So was he dry-nurs’d by a bear, . . . 

Bred up, where discipline most rare is, 

In military garden Paris. 

S. fiufier, Hudibras, I. il. 172. 

Paris green. See grem^. 

Virginity . . . consumes parish (par'ish), n, and a, [< ME. parishe, pa^ 


lie could not endure there should be aiieh Parings off 
from the Body of his Kingdom. Baker, Ohronicles, p. 5.‘i. 

2. That which is pared off; a tbin piece out, 
clipped, or shaved off; hence, a scrap: as, 
<*}xe>eiHi*-parings ; Ww parings of grass-lands. 

Thou cam’st but half n thing into the world. 

And wast made up of patches, paritujs, shreds. 

li. J orison, Tale of a Tub, iv. 3. 

If yon please to spend some of the Parings nt your'J'lnie, 
and fetch a Walk iii this drove, j|^)u may happily fliid 


therein some Kecreation. 


lowdl. Letters, Iv. 37. 


3. Tho rind or outermost crust. 


Yet, to Ids guest though noway sparing. 

He ate himself the rind and jmring. 

Pope, linit. of Horace, il. 0. 170. 

Vaxlog and burning, the operation of paring off the sur- 
face of worn-out grass-land, »ir lands covered with coarse 
herbage, and burning it for the sake of the ashes, which 
serve as a powerful manure, and fur the destruction of 
weeds, seeds, insects^ etc. iBng.l 
paring-cbisel (par'ing-chi//’'ol), n, A joiners’ 
broad fiat chisel, worked by tho hand alone, and 
not by striking with a mallet, it is generally 
longer in tho blade than a flrmer-chisel, and ligliter tliun 
a mortise-chisel, and has the bezel on one side, 
paring-iron (par'iiig-i'*'6rn), n, A farriers’ par- 
ing-knife, 

paring-knife (par'ing-nif), tf. l. A knife used 
in paring, such as that used in woodworking 
for roughing-out work, or by farriers for i)ariiig 
hoofs. — 2. A knife with a guard to re|?ulat<i 
the depth of cut: used for peeling fruit and 
vegetaoles. 

paring-machine (par'ing-ma-shen '0, n, A k(\v- 
grooving machine, 

paring-plow (par'ing-plou), n. In agri., a 
plow for cutting sods or turfs from the surface 
of tlie ground; a sod -plow. E, II, Knight, 
paring-spade (par'ing-spad), n, A breast- 
plow. lialliirell fl’rov. Eng.] 
pari passu (pa'n pas'n). [L. : parif abl.’ of 
par, t^qual; passu, abl. of passnSf stop, pace: 
see paf^ and paee^.] With equal pace or pro- 
gress; side by side; in complete accord; in 
laWf equally in proportion ; without preference ; 
pro rata. 

paripinnate ( par-i-pin ' at ). a. [< L . paVf equal , 
+ pinnains, winged. ] In hot., equally pinnate ; 
abruptly pinnate. Bei^ cut,/' under leaf. Com- 
pare imparipinnaie. 

Paris (]>ar'is), n, [NL., from the second ele- 
ment of hvrh-pariSf < P. herbe parisy herhe d 
Paris (see htrb-paris): so called in allusion to 
the n^gularity of the parts, < L. par, equal ; see 
A genus of liliaceous plants of the 
tribe Medeoleie, known by its numerical sym- 


risschCf 2mrisshCf parischy parysehcy 2)arychypa- 
rcsehcy paroschey parissCy paroshCy parsrhe,<. OP. 
parosse, paroiche,2)arochey parrovhc0>aroieey ba- 
rocUPy P. paroisse^Hp.prarroquia = rg. parochia 
= It. parroechiay < LL. parwcuiy corruptly pa- 
rocMay<s LGr. TrapofKiay an ecclesiastical district, 
< Gr. TTUfjotKocy neighboring, dwelling beside, < 
napa, beside, + olxof, house.] I, n. If. In the 
early Vhrisiian eli,y a district placed under the 
siqieriiitendence of a bishop; a diocese. 

TIh* Word Parochia or parish antiently signified what 
we now call the Dloccaic of a Bishop. 

Bourne's Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. 2G8. 

2, In Great Britain and Ireland, a district or 
territorial division, (a) Originally, an ecclesiastical 
distdet, the township or cluster of townships in the care 
of a single priest or pastor. 

Dainetas for his part came piping and dancing, the mer- 
riest man in a parish. iHr /*, Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

We ttnd the distinction of parishes, nay, even of mothcr- 
cliurches, so early as in the laws of King Edgai-, about the 
yeiu- 970. Blackstone, Com., liit., iv. § 112. 

In regard to Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, when the Popes 
asHignetl particular churches to each presbytor, and di- 
vided tHtridies among them, Honorius, archbishop of Can- 
ierluiry about tho year 636, first began to separate parishes 
ill England, os we read in the history of Canterbury. 

Camden, Britannia, p. clxxxiz. 

In one of his drawers is the rich silk cassock presented to 
him by his congnigatton at Loathorhead (when the young 
curate iiuitted that parish for London duty). 

Thackeray, Newcomos, xi. 
(5) Now, also, a civil division of the country for purposes of 
local self-government, such as the legal care of the poor, 
education, the regulation of sanitary matters, etc. : it is in 
general conterminous with the ecclesiastical parish. At 
present there are in England and Wales about 13, (KX) ec- 
clesiastical parishes, and about 15,000 civil parishes, of 
which not more than in, ooo coincide with the ecclesiastical 
dlst ricts bearing the same name. In Scotland in 1888 there 
were 934 civil parish^ or parishes proper (qumd omnia) 
and 386 parishes qu^d sacra (that is, parishes in respect 
of things occlcsiastieal only). There are several other 
minor classes of parishes, as the land-tax and Burial Act 
parinliea in England, and the biirghal and eztra-burghal 
parishes in Scotland. 

3. Ill th« United States: {a) In colonial times, 
in some of the southern colonies, a subdivision 
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of the county for purposes of local goVemmen: 
(&) One of the 58 territorial divisions of Louis 
ana, corresponding to the connt;i^ in other Statei 

(c) A local church or congregation and the ge< 
graphical limits, generally imperfectly deflnec 
within which its local work is mainly confinec 
In the Protestant Episcopal Church the original form of tl 
parish is more or leas clearly adhered to, each diocese beir 
as a rule divided into geographical parishes, and no ne 
parish being formed or church established in cities withoi 
the consent of the three nearest parishes or congregation 

(d) An ecclesiastical society, not bounded b 
territorial limits, nor confined in its porsonni 
to communicants, but composed of all thofi 
who choose to unite in maintaining Ohristia 
work and worship in a particular local churcl 
used in this sense chiefly in New England. 

It was remarkable that of aU the busybodies and imps 
tiiiont people in the paridi, not one ventured to put tl 
plain question to Mr. Hooper. 

Hawthorne, The Minister's Black Ve; 

4. The inhabitants or members of a parisi 
specifically, in the United Kingdom, those ii 
habitants of a parish who are entitled to vot 
in a parish election. 

Whan thi parisse is togidir mette 
Thou shall pronounce this Idious thing, 

With oroBse & candell and bell knylling. 

Myre, Instructions for Parish Priests (E. E. T. 8.% L 67 

There 's the parish of Edmonton offers forty pounds 
there’s theparisA of St. Leonard. Shoreditch, offers for 
pounds — there ’s the parish of Tyburn offers forty pound 
1 shall have all that if 1 convict them. 

Oddsmith, Answer to a Versified Invitatlo 

All the highways within the parish must be kept in r 
pair by the parish i. e. by the inhabitants who are rah 
to the poor (who pay poor-rates). 

Chambers's Encyc. (under parisi 
On the pariah, at tlio parish charge ; dependent on pu 
11c charity. 

Ho left 4 or 5 children on the parish. 

Aubrey, Lives of Eminent Men, II. 88 
See tU 
tocomeupt 


Qnoad sacra parish, quoad omnia parish. 

2 (5).— To come upon the parish. Same as to < 
the town (b) (which see, uiiuer come). 

n. a. 1. Of or belonging to a parish; pan 
chial : as, the parish church or minister ; pa 
ish records ; the parish school. 

1 seyde I nolde [would iiotj 
Be buryed at her hous, but at niy parisshe chcrche. 

Piers Plovman (B), xi. tl 
After hours devoted to parish duty a clergyman is som 
times allowed, you know, dosipore in loco. 

Thackeray, JSewcomes, vi; 

2. Maintained by the parish or by public cha 

ity; as, poor. 

Tho ghost and the parish girl are entirely new chara 
ters. Cay, The What d’ye Call it, l*rt 

3. Rustic; provincial. 

A crippled lad . . . Iwhol coming turn’d to fly, 
But, scared with threats of jail and halter, gave 
To him that fluster’d his poor parish wits 
The letter which ho brought. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Kiel 

Parish apprentice, constable, oonrL district, s 
the nouns.- Parish derk. See clerk, 3.— Parish lanter 
the moon. If Parish meeting, a meeting 
tho moinbei’B of tho parish or ecclesiastical society co 
nectod with a local church. [New Eng. 1 —Parish prlefl 
a priest in charge of a parish ; in Ireland, the pnncip 
Homan Catholic priest In a parish. Formerly, in Cre 
Britain, parish pneM was sometimes used to denote eith 
a reader in a parish church, a curate, a vicar, or a rectoi 
A parish-priest was of the pilgrim-train; 

An awful, reverend, and religious man. 

Vryden, Character of a Cood Parson, I. 
Parish SJVtem, a system by which a parish, or an ecclei 
astical society, is organized in connection with a loc 
church, having coordinate powers and an associate voice 
the selection of a pastor. See I., 3 (d), above, and societ 
[Now Eng. J - Pansh topt, a largo top kept by the parii 
for the exercise and amusement of the peasantry, han 
He 's a coward and a coystrill that will not drink to n 
niece till his brains turn o’ the toe like a parish-t/ap, 

Shak., T. N., I. 3. 4 
I’ll hazard 

My life upon it, that a boy of twelve 
Should scourge him hither like a parish-top, 

And make him dance before you. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodoret, if. 
Parish watch, a pailsh constable. 

1 must maintain a parish wateh against thieves and ro 
hers, and give salaries to an overseer. 

Stoift, Story of the Injured Lad 

parishenti «• [ME., also }>arosehiany parisshe^ 
parisscheny parischeuy parscheuy b\bo parochien 
s OF. parochieHy imrrochieny paroisietiy jiarri 
chimmey F. jyaroissien = 8p. parroquiano = Pj 
parochiano = It. parrocchianoy < ML. parochit 
tins, one belonging to a parish, a parishioiie 
< LL. parochidy parweidy parish: see parisi 
Cf. parochidny parochin. Hence parishioner, 
A parishioner ; also, parishioners collectively 
He was also a lemed man, a clerk 
That Gristes gospel trewely wolde preohe ; 

'HUa parisshens devoutly wolde he teche. 

Chatuser, Gen. Prol. to C, T., 1, 48 



p^yig^linn 

Yat t ha’e leen him on a day, 

Xhf pride of a' the parishen. 

Bums, 1 Coft a Stane o' Haelocfc Woo*. 

paridlillff ^par'ish-ing), n, A hamlet or small 
village adjoining and belonging to a parish. 
Ualliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
parishional (pa-ri8h'pn-al),a. [< imrishnt (ef. 
parishen) + -af.l Of’ of pertaining to parish- 
ioners or a pprish. 

If thero bo In tho Oltie many Moschees, the CatheUnill 
pnoguiio or church] befcinneth, and then all other Parinh- 
ionall [churches] follow. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. :joO. 

Bishop Hall uaes parishuincU, in the expression '^pariah^ 
ionall meetings.” 8trictly, pariiihional ought to mean 
"pertaining to parishioners/^ rather than “pertaining to 
a parish.” It is such a word as our congressional is, and 
such a word as processional would be, if used to mean 
"pertaining to a process." F. Uall^ False I’hllol., p. 20. 

parishioner (pa-rish'pn-^'r), W. [Early mod. 
E. (8c.) parisekonvr ; prop, ^parishener, < pa- 
rishfm •+• the^'suffix being unnecessarily 
added, as in musieiauer.] An inhabitant or 
member of a parish; especially, one who at- 
tends or is a member of a parish church; a 
member of a parish, in any sense. 8eo parish. 

Yo liMlll maglstratis gentlemen and remanent parmih- 
oners p' nt faithfullie p'^misit to concurre for y« further- 
ance of y<’ work. 

i2notedin.d. Hmw'k Orthographic (E. E. T. S.), I’ref., p. vii. 

What tedious homily of love liavo yon wearied your 
nshioners withal, and never cried “ Have patience, good 
people!” Shak., As yon Like it, iii. 2. 1<>4. 

The church . . . was not large enough to hold all tho 
parishioners of a parish which stretched over <listant vil- 
lages and hamlets. Geortfe Eliot, Felix Holt, iii. 

Parisian (pa-riz'ian), a. and n. [< F. Parisfcn 
It. Parujiano, < 'ML. *Pariftiamis (also Pansi- 
LL. Parisii (> F. Par is, It./*«r/V//), Paris, 
the capital of France, in L. Lateiia Parisiarnnt, 
Lutetia of the Parisii, a i)eople of Celtic Uaul, 
bordering on the Henoiies.] I, a. Of or per- 
taining to J'aris, the chief city of France, or its 
inhabitants, etc. 

II. A native of or resident in Paris. 
Parisienne (pa-re-zi-(*n'), n. [F., fein. of Pari- 
fnrn : see Parisian, </.] A female native of or 
resident in Paris. 

parisite (par 'is -it), n. [Named after J. J. 
Paris.^ A rare fluoearboiiate of tho metals of 
the cerium group, occurring in hexagonal crys- 
tals of a yellowish color in the (uuorald-tnines 
of the United State's of (\)loiiibia. 
pariBOlogy (par-i-sol'o-ji), n. [< Or. TTuptaog, al- 
most equal (< irapd, by, mail*, + laoi, equal), + 
-Aoytu, < 'M'yciv, say: see -oUapi.'] The use of 
erpii vocal or ambiguous words. CamphtH. 
[Kare.] 

parison (par'i-spn), n. [< Or. ndpiaov, neut. of 
'nufuaoi;, nearly oipial: see parisology.'^ In a 
recently invented glass-blowing machine for 
bottle-making, tlie receptacle which tirst re*- 
eeives the molten glass in <iiianti1y just suf- 
ficient to form a single bottle, and feeds the 
metal to the mold. The sizes of the parisoiis 
are varied to correspond with dillereiit sizes of 
bottles. 

Paris red, white, yellow, etc. See red, etc. 
Paris violet. 8amo as mcthyl-violct. 
parisvllabic (par'''i-si-lab'ik), a, [= F. pari- 
syllampie, < L. par, parts, equal, + sylfaba, syl- 
lable: see syllable.} Having the same number 
of syllables; specifically, in Gr. and JmI. arani., 
of nouns, having the same number of syllaldes 
in the oblique cases as in the nominative, 
parisyllabical (par'-'i-si-lab'i-kal), [(.pari- 
syllabir H- -al.} Same as parisyllabic. 
Paritium (pa-rish'i-um), n, [Nb. (Saint-IIi- 
laire, 1825), J A formc'i* small genus of raalva- 
ceous trees, now included in Hibiscus. 
paritort (par'i-tor), n. [< hh.paritor, a servant, 
attendant, < L. paretic, obey : see appear. Cf . 
apparitor.} A beadle ; a summoner ; an appar- 
itor. 

Sole fmpemtor and great general 

01 trotting 'paritors. 

t Shak., L. L. L., iii. 1. 188. 

Thou art not wise enough to be a paritnr. 

Ford, Lovc'b Sticriflco, iii. 1. 

paritoryf, n. [ME., < OF. pantoire, F. parie- 
taire : see parietary, pellitory,} 8ame as paric- 
tary, pellitory. 

Hia forheed dropped as a stlllatorie, 

Were ful of plantayn and oipariUrrie. 

Chaucer, tt'ol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 28. 

parity^ (par'i-ti), n. [< F.parite = Y^^p.pari- 
dad = Pg. naridade = It. paritd, < LL. pnri- 
• ta(i-)s, equality, < h.par, equal: seepurS.] i. 
Equality; similarity or close correspondence 
or equivalence as regards state, position, condi- 
tion, quality, degree, etc 
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Your Isabel, and you my Mortimer, 

Which are the marks ot parity, not power, 

And these are the titles best become our love. 

B. Jonson, Fall of Mortimer, i. 1. 
Equality In birth, 2 uxrity In yeaiHS 
And in ailcctiun noway dillci'cnt. 

WebOer, Cure for a Cuckold, 1. 1. 

2. In analogy; similarity; similar or like 
course, as of reasoning or argument. 

Will not the parity of reasdii so far hold as to aggravate 
those sins which aio immediate offences against tlie l>i- 
vine Majesty, and which tend to overthrow liis Govern- 
ment of the World? StUlintj fleet, Seriiiuns, II. lx. 

Where there is no parity of piinciple, there is no basis 
for comparison. • De Quiucey, Stylo, iii. 

3, Specifically, in eeelcs. hist., the equality of 
religious bodies in their ndations to tho state, 
tlieir standing in iiniverKitii's, etc. ; tlie princi- 
ple of such equality; in Presbyteriun churches, 
the equality of all the members of the clerical 
order. 

parity^ (par'i-ti), n. [< L. parcre, bring forth, 
beget.] The condition of being able to boar 
offspring. 

parjetoiyt, n. A word of dubious form and 
meaning in tho following ]>assagc. it may per- 
haps be meant for *paryi<tor{i. a wall-taiititing (see jntryet), 
or tor parietary, pollitcu y <»f tho wall. 

No niarvcll if he brought ns homo nothing but a nicer 
tankard drollery, a venereous jmrjeiory fiu* a sttiwos. 

Milton, Apology for Hmectymnuua. 

park (park), n. [< ME. parh\ < pare, F. 
pare = Pr. pare = Sji. J*g. parquv = It. pareo 
(ML. parens, parncus)', cf. W. park, parnp = 
Ir. (lael. pairc = \irei . jnti'k ; also Tent., K. juti'- 
rnek, also paddoek (see paddoek"^), < M K. pnrrok. 
< AS. ftearroc = 1). perk, a. }Mrk, = MLG. perk 
= OHG. pfarrieb, pfrrneb, AIHG. pferrieb, tl. 
pferch, an inclosiire, sheiq^-fold (G.* 8w. Dan. 
jiark, a pond, a park,< F. pare). It is uncertain 
whether the w^ord is orig. Celtic or Tent.; it is 
ju’ob. Tent., connected wil )i jiar^, nhiir, perhaps 
with orig. initial s-, and so ult. eonneeieti with 
spar'^, a bar, beam, etc.] 1. In ICny. law, a tract 
of land inclosed and privilcgi'd for wild bi'asts 
of chase, by the monandi’s grantor by prescrip- 
tion. A c/mw wasdistlngiiishod trom npark i»ynot bring 
inolosod ; and both dittrir<l Innn njorest in having no 
peculiar courts or judu ud (*rtiooi k, nor any particular law s. 
“ The onely way,” (lien said Hu* host, . . . 

“Is to seek him among ihvjtarks, 

Killing of (hr kings d«-ri.” 

JioMn Hood and the (('liild’s Dallads, V. 2.‘ir»). 

A ixtrk is an enrh>8ed chase extruding only over a man’s 
own grounds. The word nark, indrcd. properly signides 
ancnclosuie; but yet i(. is not ••vi-i., common held orcom- 
nion wliirh a gentleman pleases to siirro’ Tid with a wall 
or paling, or to stock with ,i luod of deer, that is (herrtiy 
constituted a legal park; foi Ihv king's grant, or at liaist 
imiiioiiiorial preHciiption, isnocessaiv to make it so. 

lifaekstoiw, t'om. , II. iii. 

2. A considerable extent of iiasturi' and wood- 
land, Kurroumling or inljoinitig a country-house 
and devoteil ]»rimarily to jnirposes of recrea- 
tion or enjoyment, and oft mi serving to support 
a herd of cattle or ;i flock of sheep, or, in Eu- 
rope, stocked with deei-. 

A ]iriH place was viulcr the iialrys, a jmrkns it were, 

That whilom with w ildr licsli '^ was wcl restored. 

William oj Palerne (E. E. T. H.), 1. 284.0. 
hly jmrks, my w'alks, my maiio.'H that 1 liad. 

Even now forsake lur, and ot all my lands 
Is nothing left me but m\ tiody’shaigth. 

Shak., 'S Hen. VI., v. 2. 24. 

Parks witli oak and rlirstmil shady. 

Parks and ordei d garilcns great. 

Tennyson, l^ird of Burleigh. 

3. A piece of ground, usually of consideralile 
extent, set apart and niainlaiiied for]>ubtlc use, 
and laid out in such a way as to afford pleasure 
to the eye as well as ojiport.uuity for open-air 
recreation: as, <’<'iitral Park in New York, or 
llydiuPark in London. 

Frequent in park Axitti lady at his side, 

Ambling and pnitlliiig scandal as lie goes; 

Hut rare al home. Coii'js r, Task, il. 381. 

4. An inclosed pii'ce of ground suitable for till- 
age or pasture; an iiielosml field. [Scoteli.] 
— 5. A nigh plateau-like valley, resembling tlu^ 
“holes” and “prairies” of the more tiorth(*rii 
parts of the Koi'ky Mount ain ranges. [Colorado 
and Wyoming.] 

When the parks of tho lloeky Mountains arc spoken of, 
it is usually tlie more eoiispiciHMiH ones— the North, .VI id 
die, and South Parks wliieli are intended to bo desig- 
nated. Of these, (lie ?.'ortIi Park is in Wyoming, the olb 
ers in Colorado. J. IK Whitney, Names and Places, p. IIU 

6. Milit. : (a) The space or inclesure occupied 
bv the guns, wagons, animals, pontoons, pow- 
der, provisions, store's, etc., when brouglit to- 
gether, or t lie objects themselves: as, a jiarh of 
artillery, of i>rovisious, of wagons, etc. 
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Soon, however, two big suns came trundling along from 
our park, and were placed on the banks of the river, be- 
tween the garden and the bridge. 

W. li. Humll, Diary In India, I. 278. 

{h) A complete sot or equipment, as of guns, 
tools, t'te. : as, n park of siege-guns. 

There 's a villain ! he’ll burn the park ot artillery, will 
he? Sheridan (?), The Gamp, ii. 2. 

In equipping a siege jnirk, preference will be given to 
comparatively heavy pit-ces. 

Michadis, ir. ot Monthaye’s Krupp and De Hange, p. 54. 
7t. A large ni't jilaced at tho margin of the 
sea, with only one (‘iitranee, which is next the 
sliore, and is left dry by the ebb of the tide. 
HoUyband. — 8. In oyslrr-ridinre, a sunken bed 
on which oysters ar(‘ placed for reproduction 
and growth, and wlii(*li is tilled with water by 
each high lido. [U.S.] — 9. A iirison. Halli- 
tvelK [Slang, prov. Eng. )— Engineer park, the 

whole equipraeiitoi stores, intrenehing-tools, etc., belong- 
ing to a military department of engineers In the held; also, 
tbc place where this e(|uipnienl is stored, and the camp 
of the othcers and men of this seiviee Hungerford 
park, a kind of oup (see cap, 12) used in England In 
summer. It Is made of ale and sheiTj in whii h annles 
and lemon peel are steeped.— Park hack, a horse hired 
for use 111 a public park. s^^Syil. 1. Chase, Wimds, etc. See 
Joresl. 

park (piirk), V. [< park, w.] 1. traus. 1. To 
inclose or shut up in as in a park. 

Among wyiies and wodewes ich am ywoned [accustomed 
to| side 

Yparruked in puwes [pew8|. Piers Plowman (C), vii. 144. 

How are wo 2 >ork'd and bounded in a pale, 

A little herd of ICngland’s timorous deer! 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 45. 

The nomadii! riiees [in European Russia) have been 
partly driven out and partly paeiiled and 2 Strke <1 in " re- 
serves,” and the territory which they so long and so stuti- 
ttornly defended is now stiidded with peaceful villages, and 
tilled l)y laboi ious ugrieultin ists. 

1). M. Wallace, Russia, p. JWS. 

2. To bring logi'ther in a park or compact 
body: tis, to park artillery. De Qutnevy. 

The wagon-train of Sykes’s division of Porter's corps, 
which was parked near ’and a lit lie to tjie Hoiith-east of 
Savage s Station. The (Uudury, X.XXV1II. 158. 

II. Ultra ns. Tofri'ciucntapublie park. [Kare.] 

Then all Utr 2 sirkiny nm\ parading, 

(.’oqiietting, dancing, niawpierading. 

Jlrodke, Love and Vanity, 

parka* (piir'kli), 11 . (Ah'utian.l A eoat, suck, 
or other outi'r gnnnent mnde of bird-skins 
sewed togetlicr with the feathers ou the inside, 
worn hy tin* Aleuts. 

parka- *(]>Hr'kij), n. A enrioiis fossil from the 
Old Red SaiidstoiK' ot Seothmd nnd Kiighind. 
It is an egg pa»‘kcl, probably of some spiries of the criih- 
tiu-ean genus lUeryyol as, yvmch is found in the same beds. 

parken, u. St'o parkin. 

parkerf (pilr'ker), n. 1 < ME. parkere ; < park + 
-/I’l. The word is now best known as a sur- 
name, Parker.} Tin' kei'per of a jiark. 

Sex jams tlier-fon* to feys he takes, 

And pays feys to pnrkers als l-wys. 

nabees liooh (P,. 1) T. S.), p. .’HO. 

The othce of parker »»f the hn'ests of Cio.xtelli and Tox- 
leth. Jiecord Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, XII. 7. 

Parkes process. 8ee proevss. 

Parkia (phr'ki-il), n. [Nli. (K. Brown, 182(5), 
after Mungo Park (I77l-c. IHOtl), : n Afrieaii 
traveler.] A genus of ornamental leguniinoiis 
tre(‘S of the suborder Mnnosac, type of the 
tribe /Vf/7.’eve, dist ingnislu'd from reinted gim- 
era by having ten jieiTeet stamens. There are 
idioul 2.^» specifH, natives ot tioplcal Aincni'u, Asia, and 
Africa. Tticy hear tnpinnatc leaves of inan> sinull leaf- 
lets. said to i<*ueh r», 0 (io in one leal, and large lonndihh 
or cliih-shapi'd heads of hui.d) lloweis, solitary and j>en- 
dnlousfiom the axils or in ( ojnons In minal panicles. The 
tloweis often i‘\c,eed 2 non jn a head, tin* lower ones being 
sterile and white or mmI. tin* iipja-r j>nfcct and yellowish, 
tiiownis]), or red, lollowcd tty htng jkmIh with edible seeds 
or pulp. P. hiytandalusn is the nitta- or nutta-tree of 
wester n Afri(.a,’or Afi n an locust-tree, the doura of Sudan. 
See nitladree. 

ParkieaB (piir-kFi^e), n. pi. [Nli. (Wight and 
Arnott, ls:i4), < Parkia + -CrT.] A tribe of the 
subonler .Minio^rw in tlu' order Pefluniino.sie, dis- 
tingnislu'il hy the iinlirii'uted calyx-teeth, tive- 
elcft eorolifi, and glsiml-bearing anthers, it con- 
Hists rtf parkia (Htc tyjie) and Pentadethra , lioth trojncal 
genera ot iinainied trees with twice piiiiiato h’aves and 
conspicuous (lowers. 

parkin, parken (par'kin, -ken), n. A kind of 
on I nienl gingerbread. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

parking (fiitr'king), n. [Verbal Ji. uX park. /•.] 
I’nrks collectively, or a park -like place; also, a 
strij) of turf, with or without trees, in the mi<l- 
dlc of a street. 

Tn some cases, similar has been left in tlie mid- 
dle of the Btroots. Encye. Brit., XXIV. :t82. 

•Spaces were left fixr a market -jilace, court-house green, 
and 2 Sirkiny for the palace. 

Johns Hopkins Hist. Studies, 3d ser., p. 109. 
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Parkinsonia (par-kin-so'ni-a), ». [NL. (Plu- 
mier, 1703), after John Parl-inson, an English 
herbalist (born 1567, died about 1650).] A ge- 
nus of leguminous trees of the suborder Csk- 
salpiniesp and the tribe KHcmsalpiniGmy having 
a slightly imbricate or valvate calyx, and linear 

I )od. 'J’lioy are ha)id»oiiio spiny evergreens, with pinnate 
eaves of nuinoroiis minute leatletc^ spines in place of 
BtipnlcK, and loose racoineH of yellow flowers. ITicre are X 
Hpeeies, rd which P. AJncatia, with wingless loafstnlks, is 
the ‘ unJdr Umtwuhovt" oi the Cape of Good Hope, and P. 
Torreyaiui is tiio green-barked acacia or pain vertic of M«'x- 
ieo and Arizona, J\ andeaJta, the Jorusalem-thorn «if .la- 
niaica, is a native of America, but is now widely scattered 
throughout the tropics ; it is a shrub about ir> fort iiigh, 
with winged leafstalks and fragrant flowers, used for 
hedges, and Iiy the Indians in Mexico as a remedy for epi- 
lepsy and as a febrifuge. 

Parkinson’s disease. A form of pumlysis, pa- 
ralysis agitans (which sec, uimIct paraiyisiit)^ 
described by Parkinson in 1817. 
parkish (par'kish), a. [< patis 4- lie- 

lating to or resembling a park. 

Would give it a very elegant, tasteful, 7>arArw/i appear- 
ance. J. PaUlie. 

park-keeper (park'ke^pcr), v. On(» who has 
the custody of a park, or who is employed to 
preserve order in or otherwise to take care of 
a park. 

parkleaves (pilrk'levz), w. [Appar. < *^park (= 
Norw. pirhmn^ hypericuin, a reduction of NL. 
hypvricum, L. hyprrieoH : see Hyperieum) + 
leaves.'] A plant., HyperUmm Androsmnium. 

Vltloc, a kind of withie or willow, called in English 
parkeleaunit, chastetree, hemp-tree, or Abrahams balino. 

Florin. 

parkway (pilrk'wa), n. A broad tlioroughfare 
l)lantpd with trees and intended for recreation 
as well as for coirirnon street traffic. 

Opposite tlio grand stand and across the course is a park- 
way tor tiiQ carriages. T. C. Crawford^ English Life, p. 21. 

parlt (piii‘1), t'. [< ME. parletif < OF. parley, 

F. parley = Sp. parlar r= Vg.palrar = It. par- 
larc,< ML. parabolare contr. parlare, after 
Horn.), sjieak, talk, discourse, < L, parabola, a 
comparison, parable, speech, talk: see para- 
ble^,] I, in trass. 1. speak. 

Putrlarkes and proplietos han parted lier-of longc, 

That such alorde and a ly^te shiilde lode hem allehennes. 

Piere Plowtnan (IJ), xviii 

2, To talk; confer with a view to come to an 
understaudiiig ; discuss orally. 

Their purpose is to parU\ to court, and dance. 

Shak., h. L, L., v. 2. 122. 

I wrong myself 
In parlitiff witli you. 

Mambujer, Maid of Honour, ii. f>. 
Kmite, tliKllng liimself too weak, began ioparle. 

Milton, IllHt. ICng , vi 

II. fra ns. To utter; express; siieak. 
pari (piii’l), n. [< pari, r.] 1. Speech; lan- 

guage. 

A toclier 'a nae word in a true lover’s parlc, 

Hut gie me my lovti, and a flg for the warl' ! 

Barns, Meg o’ the Mill (second version). 

2. Talk; conference; conversation; treaty or 
discussion; a parley. 

So frown’d he once when in an angry jsirle 
Me smote the sledded I’olacks on tlie ice. 

Sfiak., Uainlet, i. 1. 62. 
After the trumpet has summoned aparle. 

11. Jntison, Every Man out of his Humour, Ii. 1. 
Hy f)arl or cmnposition, truce or league, 

'I'o win him or win from him what I can. 

Milton, l\ it., Iv. 629. 
'rhose of heaven commune . . . 

With the noise of foiintaina wondrous, 

And i\\Q.parle of Voices thund’roiis. 

Keats, Ode, Hards of Passion. 

[( )hsolete, provincial, or archaic in both uses. J 
To break the parlt. See break. 
pari. All iU>l>reviation oXparUameni aud parlia- 
men I ary. 

parlamentf, A former spelling of parUament. 
parlance (piir" Ians), H. [Formerly also 
< OK. parlance, parlannee, 8i)eech, < parlant. 
ppr. of yxo’/er, s]>eak: ho o pari.] Speech; con- 
versation; discourse* ; talk; language; manner 
of (‘Xpression; conference. 

The interpreter liid he was commanded, word was 
brought tn Oriissus, nud he aeeepte»l fstrlence. 

Atnrth, tr. of Plutarch, p. 480. 
A hate of gossip parlaner, and of sway, 

(Yown’il lsal)el, thro’ all her phu Id life. 

Tennyson, Isabel. 

In common parlance, in the usual mode of speech ; in 
ordinary language. 

The answer of Killian Van Rensellaer w'as, in his own 
lonlly style. “Hy wapen recht’” that is to say, by the 
right of arms, oi, in common parlance, by elub-law. 

Jrvtnff, Knickerbocker, p. 181. 
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parlando (pftr-l&n'dd), a. [It., ppr. of parlare, 
speak: Bee part,] In noting a passage 

or a style of singing in which there is some ap- 
proach tosdeclaraation or recitative, involving 
specially careful enunciation. The word is also 
siunetimca used to indicate emphasis upon a particular 
voice-part or melody as distinguished from accompanying 
])ai‘t8. 

parlantf (phr'laut), n. [< F. parlani, ppr. of 
purler, speak: see pari, v.] One who speaks, 
confers, or parleys. 

The place appoynted, parlantes him 
In simple meaning meet 

Farre from their ormie all vnarm’d. 

Wamsr, Albion’s England, iii. 19. 

parlante (pilr-ian'te), a. [it., < parlare, speak : 
see pari.] In musie, same as parlando. 

parlatory (pilr'la-to-ri), n.; pl.parlatories (-riz) . 
[ML. parlalorium, a reception-room, parlor : see 
parlor.] The parlor or strangers’ room of a con- 
vent or monastery. 

parlecue, parleycue (phr'le-ku), v. t. [Sc. also 
pirUcuv; ’ F. parler h queue, speak at the end: 
jyarler (see pari); d, < L. ad, to, at; queue, 
tail: see ewA, qume.] To recaxutulate or sum 
up. 

At the close it was the custom of our minister to par- 
leycue the addresses of the clergymen who hod assisted 
him - that is, he repeated the substance of them and en- 
forced their lessons. Reminiscences of a Quinquagenarian. 

parlecue, parleycue (par'lo-ku), n. [8c., < par- 
leeue, parleycue, v.] A summing up or capitu- 
lation of discourses previously delivered. 

parlementf, n. A Middle English form of par- 
liament. 

parlesyt, U. A Middle English form of palsy. 

parley^ (piir'li), w. [Formerly also parly ; prob. 
< OF. parlec, a turn of speech, but in sense 
equiv. to pari, of which it is practically an ex- 
tension : see pari, n.] Discourse or conversa- 
tion; discussion; a conference; specifically, a 
brief conference with an enemy as under a flag 
of truce ; an informal treating between two hos- 
tile parties before or in the course of a contest. 
Cf. barleu*^. 

Hee 

Shuld sende awaye an herauld at ariucs, 

To aske a parley fairc and fret*. 

King Arthur's Death (Child’s Ballads, 1. 42). 

What ’a the busiitcss, 

That such a hideous truiiipot calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house V Shak., Macbeth, ii, 3. 87. 

Tell me but where, 

Sweet queen ot parley [Echo], daughter of the sphere! 

Milton, Comus, 1. 241. 
Left single, in bold parley, yc, of yore, 

Did from the Norman win a gallant wreath. 

Wordsworth, To the Men of Kent, Oct., 1803. 

To beat or sound a parley (milit . ). See beaP . 

parley^ (phr'li), r. l< parley^, v. Cf. pari, ^;.] 

1, intrans. 1. To speak; discourse; confer on 
some ])oint of mutual concern; especially, to 
(M)iifer with an enemy, as on an exchange of 
prisoners, or on the (•essation of hostilities. 

Now stay, daughter, your hour within, 

While I parley wi’ my sou. 

Cospatrick (Child’s Ballads, 1. 150). 

They aro at hand 

'I’o parley or to fight. Bhak,, K. John, ii. 1. 78. 
Ah bashfull Sutors, seeing Strangers by. 

Parley in silence witli their hand or eye. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Hartas's Weeks, i. 3. 

The housemaids parley at the gate, 

The scullions on the stair. 

O. W. nolnm, Agnes. 

2. To argue. [Prov. Eng.] 

II. Irons. To utter; speak. 

“ 'that beauty in court which could not parley euphu- 
ism,” a courtier of Charles the First’s time tells us, “was 
as little regarded as she that ik»w there speaks not French.” 

J. Ji. Green, 8hort Hist. Eng., p. 403. 

parley “ (piir'li), n. [Hhort for jnniiament.] 
Same as parliament, 7. 
parleycue, and «, Hoc parlecue. 

parleying (par'li-ing), w. [Verbal n. oi parley^, 
r.J Conference; a conference. 

Ferishtah's Fancies, and Parleyings with Certain Peo- 
ple of Importanee in Tlielr Day. Browning (title). 

He warned gcuMl citizens to give them no credence, yield 
them no aid or comfort, m»r hold mxy parleifings with thorn. 

E. L. Bynner, Begum’s Daughter, xxi. 

parleyvoo (piir-li-vo'), r. i. [A corruption of 
F. parle,r-rous in such questions as parle:;-vous 
franqaisf ‘do you speak French?’; parley, 2d 
pers. pi. of parler, speak; rous, < L. x'os, you, pi. 
of tn, thou.] To speak French. [Slang.] 

He kept siv French masters to teach him to parlexym. 
Macaulay, St. Dennis and St. George in the Water, 

parleyvoo ( pH r-I i -vfi '), w. [<parleyroo,v.] The 
conventional school study and use of the French 
language. [Humorous.] 


purUaiiieiit 

No vrordi to roell, no sums to do, 

No Nopoi and no paHyvoo. 

LawS, Oracle of the Goldflali 

parliament (pHr'li-ment), n. [Now spelled 
suit Mli. parliatnentum for parlamen turn; pro 
as in early mod. E., parlament; < ME. parlcnn 
=s B. parlement = Q.parlement, parlament = S 
Dan. parlament = Icel. parlimeut, < OF. pat 
mGnt,Y. parlement, a speaking, discoursing, c< 
f erring, conference, a legislature, court (= t 
Pg. It. parlamento, parliament, etc.; ML, p 
Inmentum, erroneously < purl 

speak, talk; see paH.J If. A conference 
consultation. 

Thus ended the parlement be twene the fader and 
BOne. Merlin (E. E. T. S.)^ iii. I 

The Master gunner, who was a madde braytiod fell 
and the owners seruaiit had a parlament between e th< 
aelues. Hakluyt's Voyages, 11. ; 

Tlie interview between the K ing I W iUiam the Conque 
and the magistrates of Lo Mans is described [by a h 
writer) by a word often used to express conferences— 
word Parliaments - whether between prince and princ 
between princes and the estates of their doininiotis. 

E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, IV. ; 

2. A meeting or assembly for coiiferenc<» 
deliberation; especially, an assembly of 1 
>eople or their representatives to deliberate 
egislate on national affairs. The word is nCi 
conflned to the legislative bodies of Great Britain 
its colonies. Sometimes it is used with reference to ut 
countries, as the German Parliament of 1848, the I(u. 
J*arliament: usually the word diet or the native nain 
preferred, as the Hungarian Diet, the German Iteiclw 
the Norwegian Storthing, etc. 

I’roseeutions of Warres betweene a King and his 7^09 
ment are the direfull dilucerations of the world. 

JV. Ward, Simple t^obler, p. 
Thy parliaments ador’d on bended kuces 
The sov’reignty they were conven’d to please. 

Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 
Till the war-drum throhb’d lUi longer, aud the bAttle-f 
were furl’d 

III the Parliament of man, the Federation of the worl 
Tennyson, J-ocksley I 

Specifically — 3. [cap.] The supreme legit 
five body of the Uiiiled Kingdom of (Ireat B 
ain and Ireland, consisting of the three esla 
of the realm, namely the lords spiritual, the lo 
temporal, and the comnions ; the general co 
oil of the nation, constituting the legislati 
summoned by the sover(‘igu’s aulliority to c 
suit on the affairs of the nation and to en 
and repeal laws. I»rimarily, tlic sovereign may be 
Bidered as a constituent element of Purllaiuent; but 
word as generally UHed has exclusive refere»ice to the t 
estates above named, ranged in two distinct branches 
House of Lords and the House of Comnions. The Hi 
of liords includes the lords spiritual and lords tempi 
(See House qf Lords, under lord.) 'I’lie House of Conin 
consists of 670 members : viz., for England and Wales 
reproBcntatives of county constituencies (counties u 
visions of counties), 237 of boroughs, and 6 of univeisi 
for Scotland, .39 representatives of counties, :tl of bin 
and 2 of universitlcB ; for Ireland, Hb representative 
counties, 16 of boroughs, and 2 of a university. The 
tiiority of Parliament extends over the Cnited King 
and all its colunics and foreign possessions. The dui-f 
of a I'urliumcnt was fixed by the Septennial Act of 17 
seven years, but it seldom even approaclies its limit, 
sions are held annually, usually from about the midd 
February to the end of August, and are closed by proi 
tion. Government is administered by the ministry 
ministry and cabinet), which is sustained by a inajori 
the House of Commons. Should tlie ministry bo outvot' 
the house on a question of vital import anee, it either rei 
otflee or dissolves Parliament and appeals to the com 
The precursors of the Parliiunent were the Witenugem 
the Anglo-Saxon period and the National Council in 
Norman and Angevin peiiods. The conqHisition and 
era of Parliament were developed In the thirteenth 
fourtoonth centuries ; the right of representation 
shires and towns dates from 1295, and the separatic 
the two houses dates from tlie middle of the fourte 
century. Parliamentary government was In large men 
suspended from 1461 to the middle of the reign of H 
VI 1 1. Prolonged struggles between the Pailiament 
the crown took place under .lames I. and Charles 1., w 
led to the Civil War and the Commonwealth. The T 
nial Act of 1694 (modifled by the Septennial Act of 
fixed the life of Parliament at three years, and governi 
hy party dates from the same period. The right of elei 
to Piudiamcnt has been greatly modifled liy the Re 
Acts of 1832, 1867, and 1884, and the Redistribution A 
1886. 

1 And that you have made choice of me to be one of 
Burgesses for this now approaching Parliament. 

Howell, Letters, I. 

When the Duke of Suffolk opened parliament, all 
nu'inbers. every time the king^s name occurred, be 
until their heads all but touched the ground. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 

4. [ca;>.] One of siniilar legislative bodies < 
stituting the legislatures of the Dominioi 
Canada, New South Wales, Tasmania, Vietc 
and other self-governing colonies of the i 
ish empire. The Parliament of the Dominion of 
ada, established by royal proclamation in 1867, conslc 
two liouses— a Senate, or upper house, whose tnembe 
in numlier, ore nominated for life by the governor-geh 
and a House of Commons, whose members are eleotei 
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1176 years by the people of the different provinces, there 
being one representative for every 22,088 of the popula* 
tioii. In the other colonies the two houses are usually 
styled the LegidaAiw CouneU and the LemdaHve Aatemhly, 
The members of the latter body are elected ; the members 
of the former body may be elected, as in Tasmania, or 
nominated by the crown, as in J^ew South Wales. 

5. Ill France, before the revolution of 1781), 
one of several courts, including various pro- 
vincial parliaments, and especially the Parlia- 
ment or Paris (see below). — 6. In law, an as- 
sembly of the members of the two Tenmles 
(Inner and Middle) to consult upon the affairs 
of the society. Imp. Diet, — 7. [Short for par- 
liamenUcakc.^ Same as parliament-cake . 

Sadly gorging the boy with apples and parliarmnt 

Thackeray, \amty Fair, zxxviii. 

Koll, roll thy hoop, and twirl thy tops, 

And buy, to glad thy smiling chops, 

Crisp narfiosnene with lollypops, 

Anct lingers of the lady. 

J. a7id II. Smith, Rejected Addresses, p. 85. (Dantes.) 

Act of Parliament, a statute, law, or edict made by the 
sovereign, with the advice and consent of the lords tern* 
poral and ^iritual and the commons in Parliament as* 
sembled. Such an act cannot be altered, amended, dis- 
pensed with, suspended, or repealed but by the same au- 
thority of Parliament which has created lt.~Addled Par- 
liament, the Parliament hi session from April to June, 
1614. See the quotation. 

All attempts of a compromise on the siiblect fimposi- 
tions on merchandise] having failed, James in February, 
1611, dissolved the parliament, and a second parliament 
which ho suinmonea in 1614 proving equally recalcitrant 
was also dissolved, the fact that it was nut allowed the op- 
portunity of transacting business earning for it from the 
courtiers the name of the addled parliameid. 

Encyc. Bril., XIII. 569. 

BarebOne’S Parliament, the Parliament convened by 
Cromwell, July 4th, 1658: so called from a certain Pralso- 
Ood Barbun, Barebone, or Barebones, one of its members. 
From its small representation it is also known as the WUe 
ParHament. It constituted Cromwell Ijord ITotcctor. 
Compare Lorw ParHarmnl.— Clerk Of the ParUamentB. 
See cferAr.— Convention Parliament. See convention, 
e (c).— Drunken Parliament, in Scottish hud. , the Parlia- 
ment which assembled after the restoration of ('harles II. 
It met in 1661, and was strongly Royalist, -- Free Parlia- 
ment. Same as Convention Parliameid. — Q^od Parlia- 
ment, the Parllainont which assembled under Edward 
III., in 1876: so called because of its endeavors to reform 
corruption in the court and the government. - High 
Court of Parliament, the general designation of tli“ 
English Parliament, which originally acted as the council 
of the king, hut which after It was established at West- 
mitistor sitting in separate bodies as the Lords and the 
CommoiiH was together technically designated by this 
name, and cither house was spoken of as the Lords, or the 
Commons, “in the High Court of Parliament assembled.” 
In later times, the phrase is more commonly used of either 
house, or both houses, aothig in the exercise of jmlicinl 
or quasi- judicial functions, such as the inquest by the 
Commons and the trial by the Lords of an impeachment, 
or the action of either house, or both successively, on a 
bill of attainder, a quostloii of contempt, the removal and 
puulshineiit of public officers, etc., as distinguished from 
functions of legislation and functions as council of the 
king. 

In theyre most humble wyse heseechen your most royall 
Mat« the lords spual and temporal, and all other your moste 
loving and obedient subjecte the coitions of this your 
moste Hiffhe courtje of Parliament assembled. 

Bill of Attainder (f Katherin Hawarde, late Queen of Eny- 
[land, etc. (88 Hen. YlII., c. 21), 

Imperial Parliament See imperial. Lack-learning 
Parliament Same as parliament of Ihinces.—JAttie 
Parliament Same as Barebone' s Parlia7nent.—Ijm% 
Parliament, the Parliament which assembled on Novt'm- 
ber 8d, 1640, and carried on the civil war. It was “purged ” 
by the republicans in 1648, abolisbed the House of Ixirds, 
an*d compassed the death of Charles I. It was violently 
dispersed by Cromwell on April 20th. 1653, but wiw twice 
restored in 1659, and was dissolved in March, 166t), after 
providing for the summoning of a Free Parliament. In 
Its later history it was known as the Hump Parliament. 
—Mad Parliament See wadi. —Member of Parlia- 
ment, the title of members of the House of Commons 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the lower house In 
some of the colonies. Usually abbreviated M. P.— Mer- 
ClleSB Parliament, the parliament of 1888, which ex- 
hibited articles of high treason against the ministers of 
Richard II. Also called Unmerciful Parliament, Won- 
derful Parliament, Wonder -makina Parliament . — Ordi- 
nance Of Parliament See ord»na/k;<i.— Parliament 
heel (naut.), the situation of a ship when careened by shift 
of ballast, etc., or when caused to heel over on her beam 
in order to clean or paint tlie side raised out of water. 

‘ Palconer. — Parliament mant, a member of Parliament. 

He had told several of the Jury that they needed not 
appear, for ho would insist upon his priviledge, which 
the Court held a great misdemeanor ... it was an abuse 
of his prlvilodge of Parliament Man. 

Sir H. 2'empfe (reported by J. Keble), King’s Bmich 
[Reports, 1685. 

Parliament of Dunces, a Parliament convened at Cov- 
entiy by Heniy IV. In 1404 : so called because all lawyers 
were excluded from it. Also cnlled the Unlearned Par- 
hament and the Lack-learning Parliament,— PSiXllBJXlBTLt 
Of Paris, the chief of the French parliaments ; the prin- 
cipal tribunal of justice of the French monarchy, from 
its origin in the king’s council at a very early date to the 
revolution. kYora about 1300 the parliament was con- 
ratuted in three divisions— the grand* cfmtihre, the chain- 
ore des requites, and the chamhre dee enguotes. It played a 
proiniiient imlitical part at different times in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries.— Rump Parliament, 
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a name given to the X^ng Parliament after its reduction 
of numbers in consequence of lYlde’s Purge, in 1648. 

The old Parliament, the Rump Parliament (so call'd as 
retaining some few rotten members of y*’ other) being dis- 
solv’d. Evelyn, Biary, Feb. 11, 1660. 

Short Parliament, the first i*arliament of 1640, which 
lasted only a few weeks. 

parliament (phr'li-Tneut), r. i. To busy one^s 
self with parliaineiitary matters; attend to 
one^s duties as member of Parliament. [Rare.] 

Some gentle master, 

Wha aiblins thratig a parliamenfin'. 

For Britain’s giiid his saul indentin’. 

Burns, Twa Dogs. 

pa»rllainental (par-li-men'tal), a. [= Sp. par- 
lamental; parliament + -nl.\ Of or pertain- 
ing to a parliament ; parliamentary. FoxCy Mar- 
tyrs, p. 471. 

parliaxaentarian (par^li-men-ta'ri-an), a. and 
n. parliamentary + -an.] I. «.”Of or per- 
taining to a parliament; specifically [cap.], in 
Eng. hist.y serving or adhering to the Long Par- 
liament, in opposition to Kitigs Charles I. and 
Charles II. 

II, n. 1. Apartizaiiof parliament; specifi- 
cally [cap.], in Eng. hist., ai>artizan of the Long 
Parliament, as distinguished from a Royalist or 
Cavalier. 

There follow the heads of what they were to contain in 
defence of ('haiies and the cluMtity of his queen against 
the parliamentarianK. 

Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, II. ii. 

2. A parliamentary debater or manager, 
parliamentarily (piir-U-men'ta-ri-li), adv. In 
a parliamentary luannt'r. 
parliamentarism (piir-H-mtm'ta-rizm), n. [< 
F. parlementarisme ; nn parliamehtar-y + -i>/w.] 
Parliamentary or reprc‘sentative government. 

It [the now Coiiatitution] made no fresh concessions to 
parliamentarisrn. Lowe, Bismarck, II. J178. 

parliamentary (par-li-mou'ta-ri), a. [< F. 
parlementaire = Sp. It# parlanientario = Pg. 
parlamentar ; as parhamvnt + •ary.'] 1. Of 

or pertaining to Parliament, or, in general, to 
legislative bodies. 

There are among the expedients of French finance some 
that might with parliamentary authority be adoptc‘d in 
England. St-vhbs. ('oust. Hist., § 865. 

2. Enacted or done by Parliament, or, in gen- 
eral, by the authority of a legislature : as, a par- 
liamen tary act ; parUa men iary gover nine n t. 

A revolution, which for the moment left England abso- 
lutely at Henry’s feet, was wnmtrht out by a series of Par- 
liamentary Statutes. It. Green, Short Hist. Eng. , p. 474. 

3. In accordance with th(< rul<*s and usages of 
Parliament, or, in general, with the rules and 
•customs of legislatures; a])provod or allowed 
ill legislative or deliberative bodies: as, parlia- 
mentary language. 

The nomination-day was a great epoch of successful 
trickery, or, to speak in a more Parliamentary manner, of 
war stratagem, on the pai*t of Hkilfnl agisnts 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxx. 

ParliameiltaiT agsxit, a pei son, usually a solicitor, pro- 
fessionally employ^ in uratting bills, )>etitiona, etc , and in 
promoting or opposing private liills, or in connection with 
other private business in Parliament. - Parliamentary 
borough or burgh. Hee htmmyh, 2 (5), and burgh. — Par- 
liamentary committee, a eonnnittei* of the membors of 
the House or liords or of the House of Uorninons appointed 
by either house for the piirpos<* of making inquiries, by the 
examination of witnesses or tdlierwise, into matters which 
could not bo conveniently inquired into by the whole house. 
Any bill or any subject brought before the house may, if the 
house thinks proper, be referi ed to a committee, and all pri- 
vate bills, such as bills for railways, canals, roads, or other 
undertakings in which the piiliiic are eoiicerned, are re- 
ferred to committees of each house before they are consid- 
ered. Such committees are generally called select emnmit 
tflpjt. — . wiATitJir y law, the body of settled anil eon- 
trolling usages of procedure In deliberative assemblies, 
generally founded the common experience of such as- 
semblies, particularly that of the British Purliaiiient. In 
American deliberative bodies some modidcations have 
been introduced, and in particular ImmIIcs by special writ- 
ten rules. In England this law is usually designated as the 
law and usage of Parliament- a phrase which also Includes 
mattersof constitutional rightand power as nifecting cither 
branch of the legislature in relation to the other, and the 
rights and privileges of each as against the other or third 
persons. The jihi asc has also been occasionally used of stat- 
utory as contrastfui with common law. -Parliamentary 
train, a train which, )>y enuetment of Patliaineni, must 
be run by railway ciunpanies at least once a day (up and 
down journeys) for tlie conveyance of third-class passen- 
gers, at a rate of fare not exceeding a penny (2 United States 
cents) a mile. [Eng.l 

parliament-cake (par'li-mont-kak), w. Gingor- 
bread made in thin oriKp cakes, 
parliamenteert (par'li-mfin-ter'), [< pur- 
liament + -eer.] Same as parliamentarian. 

.All (one excepted) proved ssealous parliametvteers in the 
beginning of the Rebellion, 1642. 

A. Wood, Aihenee Oxon., 1. 

parliament-roll (par'li-mput-rdl), n, A rt^cord 
of the proceedings of l^arliaraent. [Eng. ] 


parlous 

The third great olass of records belonging to the Court , 
of Chancery consists of the parliament-rcUa ; these, how- 
ever, are far from being a perfect collection, as many of 
the documents containing the proceedings of various par- 
liaments arc hopelessly lost. Encyc. Brit., XX. 811. 

parliancet, n. [A var. of parlance, as if < parley 
4* -artrp.] An obsolete variant of parlance, I 
IfaklnyVs Voyages^ I, 229. 
parlish (piir'lish), a. A dialectal form of par- 
lous. IlaWivcll. 

parlor, parlour (ptlr'lor), n, [Formerly also 
sometimes parley; < parlour, parlor, par- 
lowre, < OF. parleor, parloer, parlouer, F. par- 
loir (= Sp. Pg. It. parlatorio), < ML. parlatori- 
tinif a place to talk in, a roceptioii-room in a 
monastery, a hall of audience, a council-cham- 
ber, etc., < parlarc (K. purler, etc.), talk: see 
pari.] 1. Originally, a room set apart from the 
^eat hall for private conference and conversa- 
tion; a withdrawing-rooin. It iinally became 
the public room of a private house. See def. 3. 

He . . . fond two other ladys sete and she, 

Withinne a puved parlour, and they thre 
Herden a maydyn redon hem the geste 
Of the Seegee of Thebes, whil hem lesto. 

Chaucer, 'I’l-oilus, 11. 82. 

Now hath vche riche a reule to eten bi hym-selue 

In a pvyxio parloure. Piers Plomnan (li), x. 97. 

To knowe the sundry maners and condition of people, 
and the vai'iety of theyr natures, and that in a warnie studye 
111 ’ purler, without peril of the see, or daunger of lunge and 
paynfull luurneys. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 11, 

Into a pleasant par/onr by 

With hand In hand she brings the seaman all alone. 

The Merchant's Daughter (Child’s Ballads, IV. 830). 

All mens houses and goods were open to them, eiien to 
the parlours of their wines. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 466. 

2. All apartment in a convent, asylum, inn, 
hospital, hotel, boarding-school, or the like, in 
which the inmates are permitted to meet and 
converse with visitors. 

Walk but into the parlour, you will find one book or 
other, in the window, to ciiUu’tain yon the while. 

Cotton, In Walton’s Angler, il. 265. 

3. A room in a private house set apart for the 
conversational entertainment of guests; a re- 
ception-room ; a drawing-room ; also, in Great 
Britain, the common sitting-room or keeping- 
room of a family, as distinguished from a draw- 
ing-room intended for the reception of com- 
pany. In the TTnited States, whore the word dravdng- 
room is little used, parlor Is the general term for the room 
used for the reception of guests. 

Good Margaret, run thee to Wxo parlour ; 

There shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice 

Proposing with the prince and Ulaiidio. 

Shak., Much Ado, lit. 1. 1. 

“A groat mistake, (^hottani,” interjKJBed Mr. Brooke, 

“ going into electrifying your land and that kind of thing, 
and making a parlor of your cow-house. It won’t do.” 

George Miof, Middlomarch, il. 

The house stands for comfort and for conversation, and 
parlors were misnamed If not peopled with ideas. 

Aleoft, 'I'able-'ralk, p. 81. 

4. Vulgarly, any room more or less “elegant- 
ly” or sliowily furnished or fitted up, and de- 
voted to some speciiic jmrjwKe: as, touHoriul 
parlors; a photograidier’s parlors; oysier par- 
lors; xmrxiit parlors. [Trade cant, TT. S.] 

parlor-boarder (par'lnr-borMfu'), //. A pupil 
in a boarding-school who has many lU'ivilegcs 
not granted to tho onlinary pupils. 

I saw tbiTU this afternoon in tlic gardci* where only the 
2)arlor 'hoard ers walk. Tharkeray, Doctor Birch. , 

parlor-car (par'lpr-kiir), n. A railway passen- j 
ger-car or -caiTiage foi* day travel, furnished ; 
more luxuriously than tlic^ ordinary cars; a 
drawing-room ear. [G. S.] s 

parlor-organ (par' lor-dr^' gall), w. A harmonium j 
or rfied-orgaii. | 

parlor-skate (piir'lor-skat'), n. 8ame as roller- ( 
skate. ! 

parlous (piir'lus), a. [Formerly also pcrlous 
(also dial, parlish); an obs., dial., or archaic 
form of jwnhms.] 1. PeTiUms; dangerous; 
alaniiing ; ni isch ievous. 

Thou ail in nistrlous slate, shepherd. 

Shak., As you Like it, Hi. 2. 45. 

I cannot, in my present life and motion, ch arly conceive 
nivself in so jHtrlms a state that no hope of better things 
shoiihl nialvc me shrink from the end of all. 

W. K. Clifiord, J.ectures, I. 2':^0. 

2. Notable; knowing; shrewd. 

A fiarlouH boy ; go to, you are too shrewd. 

Shak., Rich. Ill , ii. 4. 85. 

I knew' I could be overreached by none ; 

A parlous head. 

Middleton, Blurt, Master-t’onstablc, Iv. 1. 
One must he trusted, and he thought her fit, 

As passing prudent, and a parlous wit. 

Dryden, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 167. 

[Obsolete or archaic in all uses.] 



liarlonsly 

paxlously (pUr'lus-ll), adv, [An obs. form of 
perilously,) Perilously; dangerously; desper- 
ately; amazingly. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

You arc so parlotuUy in love with learning 
That I’d be glad t-o know what you understood, brother. 
Fletcher {find ano^i ' "" 
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They were drunk according to all the mlea of learned 
drunkenness, aa Upsy-lreeae, crambo, PamUatni, 

Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 8. 


Parmese (phr-mes' or -m6z0» «. [< It. Parmese, 
< L. ParmensiSf of Parma, < Parma (Gr. UApya), 
a town in Italy.] Of or pertaining to Parma in 
Italy; Parmesan 


er\ Elder Brother, 11. 1. 

Thou art parloudy encompassed. 

Batham^ Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 140. 

parlousnessf (pnr'lus-nes), w. The quality of 
hoiiig parlous or -perilous; rashness; impetu- Parnassia (pttr-nas'i-il), w, 


otisness; quickness; shrewdness. 

Parma blue. Hee him, 

Parmacella (pUr-ma-sel'a), [NL.] A genus 
of slug-like pulraonate gastropods, typical of 
the family Parniacellida, They have a iimaciform 
body with a long nock, and a large subcentral buckler wltli 
a nearly free border. The species arc chiefly iiihahitants 
of the cotiiitries bordering the Mediterranean and the 
Canary Islands. 

Parmacellidss (pUr-ma-std'i-de), II. pi. [NL., 
< Parmairtla 4- -h//c.] ’ A family of jmlmouate 
gastropods, typified by the genus Varmacellay 
usually merged in the family Limacidfp, 

parmacetyt, W. [Also parmawtty^ parmamltip 
pvrmaceti; a corruption of spermaceti y q. v.] 
6perma<*.eti. 

Telling me the sovereign 'st thing on earth 
'W a.B pamwiieti for an inward bruise. 

Sha/r,, 1 Hen. IV., 1. 8. 58. 

A kinde of Whale, or ratlicr a lubarta, was driven on 
shore in Southuiiipton tribe, from the west, over an Intt- 
iilte inniiher of rocks, so biuised that the water in the Bay 
where she lay was all oily, and the ^cks about it all be- 
dasht with Pammritty 

Qiiott'd in Capt. John Stnith'v Works, II. 2(10. 

parmasantf, parmasentt, n. Obsolete forms 
of par mesa 11 . 

parma3mt, A Middle English form of pear- 
main. 

Parmelia (piir-mo'li-ii), w. [NL., < L. parma, < 
(ir. nupfn/, a small shield.] A genus of lichens, 
giving name to the family Parmeliei and the 


Examples of Parmestt Cremonese, and Milanese art. 

Nineteenth Century, XXII. 824. 

- [NL. (Tournefort, 

1700), < Gr. tiapvaaaogy XLapvnttdg, Parnassus : see 
Parnas.sus.'] A genus of elegant plants of the 
polypetalous order Saxifragacese and the tribo 
NaxifrageWy characterized by the five stami- 
nodes and one-celled ovary with parietal placen- 
tae ojiposite the stigmas. iTie u species are natives 
of cold and wet regions, from the mountiuiis of India to the 
ai'ctic circle. They are smooth annuals, with broad leaves 
mostly clustered at the base of the slender stem, which 
hears a single white or yellowish flower, the five petaJs 
marked with greonisli or yellowish lines. 'J’ho common 
name of these plants is graeH of Pamamis. The ordinary 
European species is P. palwArw, found also in North Amer- 
ica from the ilreat Lakes tt» Labrador. P. Caroliniana is 
cutnmun both north and south In the United States; two 
other species are local. 

Parnassian (par-nas'ian), a. and n. [< L. Par- 
nassiaSy Parnasius, Paruaseun, < Gr. Tlapvdaio^y 
Parna88ian,< llapvdmJf, later TlnpvaaadCy Parnas- 
sus, a mountain in central Greece.] I. n, 1. 
Pertaining to Mount PamasBUS, or to poetry and 
the Muses, to whom, with Apollo, this region 
was sacred. 

Twined with the wreaths Pamaenan laurels yield. 

Pftpc, Essay on Man, Iv. 11. 
Let laurels, drench'd in pure Pamaman dews, 
Keward his mem'ry, dear to ev’ry Muse. 

Couper, Table-Talk, 1. 18. 
2. [/. 0 .] Resembling or related to thc^ genus 
Parnassius ; belonging to the Pars assii use. 

n. n, [/. «.] A member of tlie genus Par- 
nassivs or the subfamily Parnnssunw; an Apollo 



rhnn hn'i//* 7 tus, one of 
Paruuiee. (Crohs shows lu 
ral size.) 



chun. About 50 species are known. Hoe crottlea'^, liehen. 

Parmeliacei (par-me-li-a'sc-i), n, pi, [NL., < 
Parmelia + -f/cc/.J Accorcling to the classifi- 
cation of Tiickerman, a tribe of gymno<'arjiou8 
lichfuis. ^ It includes tlie families Umurei, PanrieliH, 
Umhilicatiid, PeUiyerei, Pannariei, Collcmei^ and Lei'a- 
wtrei. 'I'be ap<»tlu<eia are rnuiuled, open, seutellifunn, 
and contained in a tballine exeiple. 

parmeliaceous (par-me-li-it'shius), a. f < Par- 
melia + -aeeaiis.] Jn lot., belonging to or hav- 
ing the charact<u*H of the genus Parmelia or the 
tribe Parmeliacei. 

Parmeliei (pilr-me-ire-i), n. pi. [NL.,< Par- 
viclia + -c/.] A’faniily of foliacoous lichens 
of the tribe Parmeliacei. 

parmelioid (pilr-me'li-oid), a. |< Parmelia 4 
-Off/.] In hoi., resoiubling or belonging to the 
genus Parmelia. 

Parmenidean (par-mon-i-de'an), n. [< Parme- 
nides (see def.) 4 -an.} Of or relating to Par- 
menides of Elea (fifth century b. r.), a noted 


J^arnasstas 4 -inie.2 A subfamily of Papiiio- 
n UIh\ ly pi fied by the genus Parnassi ns. They have 
very short antennte, stout hairy abdomen, pairliment- 
like wings sometimes scaleless, and in iln^ females usually 
a poeuliar abdominal |M»uch; the larvte are stout, cylin- 
droid, with small tubercles, slightly hai>y, ami have a fur- 
cate appendage of the ilrst segment ; the chrysalis is in- 
<'1osed fn a light sflken tissue powdered with a glauoous 
bloom and supported by transverse threjids. The Parnas- 
sians belong (o the iiorthein hemisphere, and are all lovers 
of mountuiiis, w'hence the name. Also Parnasidnfe, Par- 
nami. See cut under nermtre. 

Parnassius (piir-na,H'i-us), n. [NL., < L. Par- 
nassi ns (< Qr. Jlufmiaioc), belonging to tlio moun- 
tain ParnasHus, < Ilapudnoij, ParnaHSus: see Par- 
nas.*tiis.] A genus of Imtterfiies, founded by 
Latreille in 1805, tyi)o of the subfamily Parnas- 
si i me. The hest-kiiown species is the Apollo butterfly, 
P. ajwlln, inhabiting alpine parts of Euroi)e P. pheehm is 
another, found in the Alps. P. mninthem is found in the 
Uoeky Mountains. These butterflies are usually wliitu, 
sometimes tinted with yellow, oi rarely yellow, and orna- 
mented with crimson and black ocelli. 


Greek pliilosopber, cu- bis systtun of metaphys- P^rnasSUS (piir-nas'us), n. [= Parnasse 

fllllllmilMflflll Iflofi PtirniMltnliiu’u Vklillitanrilivr J in iiOHO ZZ. It/* -/V/7 WflfAO. 


iCH. I’ho fumlanientHl idea of rurinenides’s philosophy 
was to distinguish those facts and (lualltics which are uni- 
versally true or real from those which are uecideiital and 
not universally true, or are transient. 

Parmentiera (imr-nien-ti-e'rjl), n. [NL. (Al- 
phonse do (^antiolle, 1845), after A. A. lUiriiini- 
tier (1757-1815), who did much for eeonomie 
botany.] A genus of trees of the gamopetii- 
Jous order liignonineew and the tribe Jacaran- 
(lew, cluiracterized by the slicatli-like calyx and 
fcvv-flo\N ertul axillary clusters. There artrabout 6 
species, natives of Mexico and Central America. Their 
leaves are commonly alternate and of three leaflets, with 
iiK'urvcd spines between them. 'I’he large greenish flow- 
ers are ftilli)W|)<i by an elongated-fusiform or oblong fruit, 
wbich ih fleshy ami edible. See candle-tree. 

Parmesan (piir-mc-zan'), a. and u, [Formerly, 
as a noun, also permasanty parmasent; < F. Par- 
iiiesan = Sp. Parmesano = Pg. Pannesdo = It. 
Parmigiano,< L. Par may a town in Italy; hence, 
ns a noun, F. parmesavy etc., a cheese made in 
Parma. ) I. a. Of or ndating to Parma, a city 
in northern Italy, or its iTihabitaiits, or the 
province or former duehv of Parma.— Pumeflaix 
cheese. HeecAcfwci. 

n. «. 1 . 1 /. <•■] Punnesan cheese. 

There ‘s no hope of recoveiy of that Welsh madman; 
was undone by n mouse that spoiled him a parmaeant ; 
lost his wits for 't. Middleton, rhangelliig, i. 2. 

Forsootli, my master said that lie loved her almost as 
well os ho loved paniumnt. Ford, 'Tis Pity, 1. 4. 

2t. An Italian form of drinking. 

Tim Swittor's shiop of Kheidsh, the Italian's Pannimnt, 
the Englishman s healths, Arc. 

Dekker, Gull's Hornbook, Proem, p. 27. 


Sp. Parnaso = Pg. 
Dan. Parnas = G, 


Parnas^y J*arnasso = D. 
8w. ParnasSy < L. Pnrnas- 
snsy also Parndsus, < Gr. Xlapvlia/s;, later Uapvaa- 
(Tot;: see def.] 1. A mountain in contra) Greece, 
in mythology sacred to the Muses. The Delphian 
sanctuary of Apollo was on its slope, and from between 
its twin summit peaks flows the fountain (^astalin, the wa- 
ters of which were reputed to impart the virtue of poetic 
inspiration. 

lienee, figuratively — 2. The abiding-place of 
poetry and homo of poets: sometimes used as 
a name for a collection of poems or of elegant 
literature. 

Not with less glory mighty Dulness crown'd 

Shall take through Grub-street her triumphant round, 

And, her Parnaeme glancing o'er at once, 

Behold an hundred sons, and each a dunce. 

pope, Dunciad, III. 187. 

There is T/)welI, who 's striving Parnamte to climb 
With a wliole hale of isms tied together with rhyme, . . , 
nie (op of the hill he will ne’er come itigh reaching 
Till he learns the distinction 'twlxt singing and nreamiing. 

Lowell, Fable for Oritlcs. 

OradUB ad ParnaBSum. See yradm, 2.— Grass of Par- 
nassus. See Panumia. 

pamelt (piir'nol), n, [< ME. per net, purnele, a 
common woman, a slut; a familiar use, like 
gill^y jill^, gill inn ^ of a frequent fern, name 
Pcrnel, < GF. PeroncJhy < ML. Petronillay a wo- 
man’s name, a saint so named, < L. Petro(n-), a 
man’s name, LL. PetruSy a man’s name, Peter. < 
Gr. Peter, lit. ‘rock’: see pctCTypiery etc.] 

A young woman; often in a baci sense, a slut. 

But those tender pcmele must have one gown for the 
0ay, another for the night. 

PUkingUm, Works, p. 50. (HaUiieell) 


Paneli [read mmel$] luaroh by two sad three, 
Saying, Sweetheart, come with me. 

Old Lineolnehire Ballad, (ffalliwel 

Parnellism (par'neLizm), n, l< Parnell (si 
def.) 4 -tjm.j A movement led by Oharb 
Stewart Parnell, in favor of homo rule for Iri 
laud. 

Parnellite (pftr'nel-it), w. and a, [KParm 
(see def.) 4 I, n. A member of a poll 

ical group, followers of Charles 8. Parnell : 
his policy of home rule for Ireland; spocificall 
one of his supporters or adherents in the Britii 
House of Commons. They were almost excl 
sively members for Irish constituencies, 
fraction of the party still retains the iiam 

II. a. Pertaining to or supporting Pamellisn 
advocating or favoring the movement for hon 
rule ill Ireland led by Charleys 8. Parnell. 
ParnidSB (par'ni-de), n, pi. [Nlj. (Leac 
18111), < Parnas 4 -ides.} A family of aquat 
clavicorn beetles, typi- 
fied by the genus Parnnsy 
having the dorsal ab- 
dominal segments partly 
membranous, the first to 
third segments connate, 
the last tarsal joint long, 
and the claws large, nie 
body is fliiely pubescent, and a 
film of air adheres when the 
beetles are under water. The 
lurviv are of flattened oval 
form, and usually adhere to 
stones under water. The fam- 
ily is wide-spread, witli about 
20 genera ; most of the species 
are European and North Amer- 
icaiL 

Pamus (pRr'niis), n. [NL. (Fabricius, 179i 
etym. doubtful.] The typical genus of iV/ri 
dsp. The species are EiiVopeaii and North I 
rican. 

Paroaria (par-o-a'ri-li), n. [NL. (Bonaiiarl 
1852), < ¥. paroare (fiuflTon and Vieillot); p< 
haps of 8. Amer. origin.] A genus of Hoii 
American tanager-like finches, having gray a 
white eoloration with a scarlet crest. J\ cue 
lata in an example. They are sometimes call 
eardina I tanagers, 

paroarium, paroarion (par-o-a'ri-nm, -on), 
[NL., < Gr, Tcapii, beside, 4 (}uipioVy dim. of ^ 
egg.] Same as parovarium. 
paroccipital (par-ok-sip'i-tal), a. and n. [< ( 
Trapdy beside, 4 L. occiput, the back of the net 
see oceipital.'] I, a, Bitnated on the side 
the himihoad, or in a lateral oceipital positic 
Speciflcally noting a lateral bone or process <4 bone 
the occipital or oeclpltoniastoid region of the skull, ch 
dally the long lateral occipital processes of some ini 
mals. See 11., 2. 

II. /(. 1. A bone of tlie lateral oceipital 
gion of the skull, distinet from other bones, 
a fish, for example; by Owen eonsidered as 1 
diapophysis of the occipital vertt*bra, and id( 
titled with the external, lateral, or superior 
cipital bone of some auatomists, and the m 
toid of others. Also called cpiotie . — 2. A c 
lain lateral projection of the occipital be 
proper; the paroccipital process of the occi 
tal bone, especially when elongated or oth 
wise conspicuous ; in some animals also cal 
mastoid process. [Now little used.] 

The relation which the base of the paroccijntal bear 
tlie semicircular canals shows that.it must be chiefly fun 
by the opisthotic element— not by the exoccipital. 

Nature, XXXVII. 

? arocliet, W. An obsolete form of jiarish. 
*arochetU8 (pa-rok'e-tus), II. [NL. (IJamilt 
1825), < Gr. napd, beside, 4 oxrrof;, a clianm 
A genus of leguminous plants of the tribe ' 
foliesBy charact(^rized by the somewhat ac 
keel, two-valved pod, and digitately trifoJi 
leaves. The only species, P. communis, found thruugl 
tropical mountain-regions of Asia and in tropical eaa 
Afriua,i8 a prostmte herb, rooting at the Joints, with do 
like leaves, rather large purple flowers, and linear pods 
has been named Hue-Jlouwed shamrock and shamrock- 

paxochial (pa-^<» ki-al), a. [< NlVl. paroch 
< OF. parochial (F, par oissin1)zszPr. Hp.pai 
guial = Ffi;, parochial == It, nnrrocchialey < li 
parochialtSy of a parish, < LL. parochkiy for 
rosHay parish : »ee parish. The mod. pron. 
lows that of the £.] 1. Of or pertaining 

a parish: as, a parochial custom. 

And, God wot, I have of thee 
A thosand t^e more pitee 
Than hath thi preeat »aroc5t'a/. 

flom. of the Bose, 1. 7 
Notwithstanding their general and exemplary devo 
to parochial duty. 

Gladstone, Gleanings of Past Years, II. 

2. Local; provincial; narrow. 
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Brltlih oeitfoiim has been alwaya more or Uwpa/rwihM; 
haa never, indeed, quite freed itaelf from sectarian oant^ 
and planted Itself honestly on the sesthetic jKiint of view. 

LoimU, btudy Windows, p. 122. 

Parochial board, in Scotland, a body of men in a parish 
elected by the payers of poor-rates to manage the relief 
of the poor, a duty whicn in England is performed by 
overseers, and in some cases by the guardians of the poor. 
— Parochial relief; relief anorded to paupers by the 
parish authorities. 

parochialism ^a-ro^ki-al4zm )fn, [< parochial 
+ -ism*} 1. Tiie management of the affairs 
of a parish by an elected vestry or parochial 
board ; the system of local government which 
makes the parish the unit. 

The contending theories of the scope of corporate gov- 
ernment might be described as a parochialiBm and civisni. 

Nineteenih Century, XX. 230. 

Hence — 2. Provincialism; local narrowness 
of view; narrow^jnindedness. 

Paroehialitrm . . . has been pretty well broken up by 
the press and the telegraph. Hardly anyl^ody can now live 
in Intel] eotual isolation. Contemporary Jieo., XLVll. 326. 

parochiality (pa-ro-ki-al'i-ti), n* [= 8p. par- 
roquialiftad = Pg. parochialidadc == It. parroc- 
chialitd ; as parochial + -i ty,} The state of be- 
ing parochial, in eitlier sense. [Rare.] 

(This] would be for the Justices to take upon them, in 
effect to determine the parochialUy of colleges. 

J)r. Marriott, Rights of the Univorsltlos, p. 32. 

parochialize (pa-r6'ki-al-iz), V. f. ; pret. and 
pp. parocMa ppr. ‘lia roch ializi Hf/* [ < pn ro- 

chial + -izc.} To rentier parochial ; form into 
parishes. Alsospelled^mror^m/jw’. Imp, Did. 

parochially (pa-r6'ki-al-i), adr. In or by tlie 
parish ; as a parish; parish by parish. 

The bishop was to visit his whole diocess, parochially, 
every year. Stillinyjleet, Charge (161K)), p. 32. 

parochianf (pa-ro'ki-an), a. and n. [< ML. 
parochianus^ one belonging to a parish, prop, 
adj., < LL. parochianf for parwda, a parish: b(‘0 

i mrish. (/f. parishvny a doublet par ochi an.'] 

, a. Of or pen-taining to a i>arish ; parochial. 

A computation [isltaketi of alltliepuroc/aaa churches. 

Bacon, Onnsiderations on Ohuicli of Englainl. 

II. n. A parishioner ; a rustic. 

May be some nisset coat paroehimi 

Shall call thee cousin, friend, or countryman. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, IV. ii. TH. 
Tf we examine their several stories, they will rather 
prove metropolitans tliaii move. parochiantt. 

Jer. Taylor, VN'orks (ed. 1836), II. 228. 

parochient, W. 8ann^ n,f>> parishvn. 
parochin (par'o-shin), n. (A var. of 
q. V.] A parish. [Scotch .] 
parochinert, n. A parishioner. [Scotch.] 
Many of the Parochiners, dwelling in rowmes of the 
parochine, so remote. 

Acte James VI,, 1621, c. 6, Murray. (Jawmon ) 

parodet, Same as parody^. 

All which in a parade, imitating Virgil, wo may sot 
downo, but chiefely toucliing surfet. 

Optiek Glasse o/ JJumors (1(W). (Kares.) 

parodic (pa-rod'ik), a. [= F. porodique = Sp. 
panUlico = Pg. It. parodivoS Or. bur- 

lesque, < TZdfUfuVia^ parody; see parody^.] Per- 
taining to parody; of the nature or in the spirit 
of parody. 

parodical (pa-rod'i-kal), a. [< parodic + -al.] 
Same as joam/ic. 

This version fDraiit’s tr. of Horace] is very paraphras- 
tic, and sometimes parodical. 

T. Wartxm, Hist. Eng. Poetry, III. 425. 

pariodinia (par^i-o-din'i-a), M. [NL., irrcg.< 7 >n- 
rcrCf bring forth, + Gr. boivy^ pain.] Dystocia, 
parodist (par'o-dist), 71. [< 'b\parodiste = Pg. 

parodista; mparod-y + -wf.] The writer of a 
parody. 

The public has long bo<m agree<l os to the merit of the 
most remarkable passages {of Milton], the incomparable 
harmony of the numbers, and the excellence of that style 
which no rival has been able to equal, and no parodist to 
degrade. Macaulay, Milton. 

' The “Tom Hood’* they cared for was . . . the delight- 
ful jpeerodist, the Irrepressible and irresistible Joker and 
Merry-Andrew. A. />o6#on (Ward’s English Poets, IV. 631). 

parodlzef (par'o-diz), V. L [< parod-y 4- -?>. J 
To parody. 

I could purodtse my Lord Carterel’s letter fmni Dettin- 
gen If I had II by me. Shemtone, Letters (1793), No. xxxi. 

parodos (par'o-dos), n, [NL., < Or. Trapodot;, a 
way by, passing, passage, entrance, gangwuy 
(see defs.), < Trapa, by, + 666^, way, road. Cf. 
parody^.] 1. In the anc* Gr. theater j one of two 
passages at the two extremities of the stage, 
separating the stage-buildings from the cavea 
or auditorium, through which tlie chorus regu- 
larly entered the orchestra, and which served 
also as entrances for the public. — 2. In the 
o»c. Gr. drama; (a) The entrance of the cho- 
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PUS into the orchestra. (6) The song of the 
chorus, with an accompaniment of dancing or 
rhythmical movement, on entering the orches- 
tra.— 3. An external gallery or gangway, run- 
ning from stem to stern on each side of an 
ancient Greek wav-ship, outside the bulwarks, 
and supported on brackets over the water, 
parody^ (par'o-di ), w. ; pi. parodies (-diz). [For- 
merly also parodc; = F. parodic = Sp. parodia 
= Pg, It. parodia, < L. parodia, < Gr. Trap^d/a, 
parody, < irapa, beside, + rpd//, song, ode; see 
odeL] 1. A kind of literary composition in 
which the form and expression of grave or 
dignihed writings arf* closely imitated, but are 
made ridiculous by the subjtict or method of 
treatment; a travesty that follows closely the 
form and expression of its original; specifical- 
ly, a burlesque imitation of a poem, in which a 
trivial or humorous subject is treated in the 
style of a dignified or serious one: also ap- 
plied to burlesque nmsicnl works. 

I’hey were satirick poems, full of parodies— that Is, of 
verses patched up from great poets ami turned ir»to an- 
other senso than their author iiitendecl them. Jyryden. 

'rhe sublime parody of (VrvantcH, whieh cut short the 
whole race of knlglitH-erraiit. Preecott, Kerd. and Isa. , 1. 18. 

What wonder that Hidden should have been substituted 
for Davoiiant as the butt of the “ Kelieursal," and that the 
parody should have had such a run? 

Lov'ell, Among my lhx»ks, 1st ser., p. 27. 

2t. A popular maxim; a proverb. Wnyht. 

=:S3m. 1. Burleeque. Trarenty, etc.. caricature. 

parody (par'o-<li), r. /. ; in‘t‘t. and p\\. parodied, 
p()r. pat'odyiuij. [=; F. parodier = Pg. parodior 
= It. parodiare^ parodare; from the noun.] To 
turn into a ]»arody; wTite a parody n))()n| imi- 
tate, as a poem or song, in a ludicrous orndieu- 
louH manner. 

I have translated, or rather paroiHed, a i)oem of Horace. 

Pojh'. 

All . . . I Johns<m’K| peeuliaritleH have been imitated by 
liis admirers and parodied by ins assnilautH till the public 
has boeome sick of the sahjcct. 

Macaulay, lloswcdl's Johnson. 

parody‘s (par'o-di), pi. parodte.'i (-diz). [MIL, 

< Gr. n-«p(iilor. passage: huc parodos.] Passage; 
passing away. 

Amonge al this, the fyiic of tlie parodye 
Of Ector gan uppioohen wonder blyve. 

Chaucer, Xroilus, v. 1548. 

parOBCiOUS (pa-re'shius). a. [< Gr. napotsog, 
dwelling beside or near, < irapa, beside, 4* oLoc, 
house.]' In hot., having tlic two sexes devel- 
oped beside ormqir each ollnu*, as. for example, 
in the Hepatiew, wh<*n the aiitheriaia arc sitn- 
ntod in the axils of In acts near the arche- 
gonia, or when both organs arc nuked on the 
dorsal surface of tlio same stem. Aim pnroi- 
cons. 

parOBCiOUSly (pa-re'sliins-li), adr. In a parm- 
cious manner. 

parCBCiOUSneSS (pa-re'shius-nes), w. In hot.j 
the state or condition) of being })ar(wcious. 
paiOBCism (pa-re'sizm), «. l(. para'C-ious 

-ism.] Same as }K(nirioasHess. 
parcemiograplier (i»a-re-rn}-og'r.a-fer), 71. [< 

Gr. irapotpia, a byword, a ]»roverh, 4* yptufsir, 
write.] A xvriter of jnoverbs. 

What else can we Infci (»f the enigmatic wisdom of the 
sages, when the royal 2 fnr(nti iiHrrapht'r \Ho\oi\ion\ classes 
among their studies tliat of ** understanding a proverb and 
the interpretation? ” /. jr Israeli, Curios, of Lit,, III, 867. 

A work of tho jfara’tnioy raphe r Dcnujii. 

Anier. Jour. Philol., X. 110, 

paroicOUS ( pa-roi' k us), a. f < Or. irapotKuc,, dwell- 
ing beside: see parartims.] Same as paroe- 
CAOUS. 

paroission (pa-rwo-si-aiV), w. [F. : see par- 
ishen.] In Ft^eueh law, an inhabitant or a mem- 
ber of a parish, 
parol, n. and a. See parole. 
parole (pa-rdl')» a. [Formerly alsoparo/, 
pa roll {parol still common in legal use); 

< F. parole = Sp. palahra = Pg. jiaJavra = It. 
parota^ a word (SV- Pg^ porola, loquacity), < 
ML. parabola, a word, speech, JjL. parable, etc. ; 
see pnrablei. Gf. pari.] 1. b. 1. A word or 
words; word of mouth ; oral utterance or state- 
ment; language; text. 

I do despise ve all ! ye have no mercy, 

And wanting that ye are no gods! yoav parole 
Is only preach’il abroad to make fools fearful, 

And women, made of awe, believe your heaven ! 

Fletcher, Valoiitinian, v. 2. 

Acquited by the exprosse parol of the statute. 

Marston, The Fawnc, v 

If his great Heal without the Parlainent were not hiif- 
fleient to create Lords, his Purofe must needs be farrinoie 
unable to create learned and religious meti. 

MUton, Eikoiioklostcs, xv. 


paronomasia 

2. Word of honor given or pledged; solemn 

promise; plighted faith ; specifically, a formal 
promise or pledge given by a prisoner of war 
that he will not try to escape if allowed to go 
about at liberty, or that, if released, he will re- 
turn to custody at a certain tim<* if not previ- 
ously dischai’ged, or that ho will not bear anus 
against his captors within a stated period, as; 
during the existing war. lu civilized waifare the 
breaking of parole is regarded as an infamous transgres-i 
Sion, and an ofheer so offending may not expect quarter! 
should he again fall into the hands of the enemy. ^ 

Ix)ve'8 votarii's Inthrale each other’s soule, [ 

Till both of tlu*in live but upon parole. [ 

Beamruud, The Aiitiplatonic. 

I have a scruple whether you can keep your parole if 
you become a prisoner to the ladies. Suift. 

This man had forfeited his military j>ardle. Macaulay. 

3. Milit.f a wwd or words giviui out ovoryday 
in orders by a coininaiiding officer, in camp or 
garrison, by which frionds mny be distinguished 
from ciHimios. It differs from tlio countersign in that 
the latter is given to all guards, while the parole is given 
only to officers of the guard, or to those who inspect the 
guard. 

Classical quotation is the parole of literaiy men all over 
the world. Johnson (1781), in Hoswell. 

4. In law: (a) Oral declarations; woixl of mouth. 
(/>) The pleadings in a suit. 

ll. a. 1. Given by word of mouth; oral; not 
written : opposed to doeumentary, or given by 
alliilavit: as, parole evidence. 

Tn this sph‘ndid (Mty of Florence there may be many 
llaritliis, M'hich if 1 siiould insert in this Letter, it would 
make her suell too big; and indeed they are fitted for pa- 
rol ('umniunieation. Howell, Letters, 1. i. 4L. 

You hear your mother? she leaves you to me, 
lly her will jtaroU, and that is us gooci, 

Ti> all intents of law, as ’twere in writing. 
jJjVr It. Stapylton, The Slighted Maid, p. 68. (Nares.) 

Proofs (to whieh in cominon speech the name of evi- 
dence is iisiinlly contlned) are either written or 2 *aTol, that 
is by word of mouth. Bluekstone, Com., 1 ll. xxili. 

'I'he parole evidence of no associate can weigh against 
his wi itten niaiiifcst, Stedwan, I'oetsuf America, p. 142. 

2. Not giv(‘ii or exocutcil nmler seal: either 
verbal or written, but. without seal: ns, o, pa- 
7'ole contract.. This use, w’hieh originated when a writ- 
ing not under seal was ni»t allowed to he proved to a Jury, 
is now piaeti<’.ally obsolete. 

All euntiacts are, !>> the laws of England, distinguished 
into agrei'ineiits by specialty and agreements by 2 >arol; 
and if an agreement be merely wiitten, and no siieeialty, 
it is an agreement by ftarol, and a eonsidcnition must be 
proved. Ballard i\ Walker, 3 Johnsoirs Cnses, 66 (1802). 
Plea of parole demurrer. Same as aye prayer. 
parole (pJi-rdF), \ I)rct. ami jq). paroled, 
pardtny. [<. pa7'ole, w.] To accept a pa- 
role from ; allow to go about at liberty on 
parole. S(‘t^ parole, p. 

’I’he ITesideiit by this act has 2 >oroled all the slaves in 
America , they will no more flght against us. 

hlmerson, Einanciputiuii Froelumation. 

parole-arrest (pa-rora-rest")? ti. In law, «II ar- 
rest aiithorizcfl by a justice liy word of mouth, 
parolistt, w. [< parole 4- -/.s’f.J A jiersoti given 
to talking much bombasticnlly. T. I*ns- 

sioiiH of the Mind (10121), p. 11-. ( lialhwell.) 

paroliva^ (pa-rol'i-va-ri), a. [< t»r. Trapd, be-j 
side, 4- E. olivary.] Situatcal iiour or hesido, 
the olivary body of tlio bruin. Parolivary body,! 

the external accessory olivary imeJeus. See mieleus. ; 
paromology (par-p-morp-ji), n. j< (ir. nafw-l 
fio'/oyia, ])iirtial admission, < Trupnfm/.o^nv, adrnitj 
b(*side, < TTapii, beside, + ofti)/<i)uv, admit: see, 
homoloyoy.s.] In rhrt.. u figure by whi(*h aif 
orator coneedes sometliing to un adversary inj 
order to strengthen Ids own arginmmt. j 

paromphalocele ((m-ronGfu-lp-sel), n. [■< Gr.j 
nafui, beside, 4- b/ttlxt/or, navel, 4* tumor. ]| 

Hei’iiia m'ur tin' iiuvi'l. ! 

paroniria ((Uir-d-nrri-ji), n. < Gr. TTCf/a/, 

b(‘sid<*, 4- iiiHixx , it <lream.] Morbid dreaming, 
paronomasia (juir d-jip-ma'si-a), >/. r< L. pa- 
ronomasaf. < Li*. nafunxyiunuiy a slight change in 
the form or iis(‘ of a word, a pnn, < iraixmipnCuv, 
form u word b> a slight change, < napd, beside, 
■f i)i<uf/(K(/r, name, < uropa, name.] In W/c/., tin 
ns(‘ of’ words similar in sound but different in 
meuiiing, so as to give a certain ant.ithetii'a] 
foive to the expression; also, the use of the 
same word in difl’ereut senses: a. play iqiou 
words. Aim paronomasy. Hoopttn* 

The beeming contradiction of a poor antithesis ; . . 
the jingle of a more poor 2>(tro7ioni a sia. 

Drydeii, 'I’o Sir U. Howard 

My learned friend had dined that day with Mr. Swan 
the hunous punster; and desiring him to give me stane ac 
count of Mr. Swan’s conversation, ho told me that he gen 
enilly talked in the Paronomasta, that he siimetimes gnvi 
into tlic 1’loce, but that in his hiimlde opinion he shinei 
most in the Antanaclasis. Addison, Spectator, >io. 01 
-SyXL. A Monance, etc. Heepun. 
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paronomastic (par^ 9 -n$-maB'tlk), « _ . 

mmtma + •mt-icJ] Pertaining to or of the na- 
ture of paronomasia ; consisting in a play upon 
words; punning. 

paronomastical (par^^o-no-masHi-kal), a. [< 
paronomasiie 4- -a/. 1 * Same as paronomastic. 
hr. H. Morv^ To the Seven Churcnes, Pref. 
paronomasy (par-o-nom'a-si), n. [= F. paro- 
nomame = 8p. Pg’. It. paronomasia. < L. paro- 
nomasia, a pun : see paronomasia.^ Same as 
paronomasia. 

Marry, we must not play or riot too much with them. a« 
in parvnomaMeit. B. Jotiaon, DiBCoverioa. 

paronychia^ (par-o-nik'i-a), n. [= F. parony- 
chie, whitlow, = Sp. paroniguia, whitlow-grass, 
= l^g.panarioio = It. paronichia,< h. paronychia, 

• ML. also, after It., etc., panaricio, < Or. Trapuw- 
X'la, a whitlow, < izapd, oesido, + {bwx-), 

msMimoonyx. Ct. onychia.’\ 1. In in- 

flammation about the nail ; whitlow. — 2. [cap.] 
[NL. (A, L. de Jussieu, 1815).] A genus of apet- 
alous plants of the order I lleeefrracese, type of 
the tribe Varonychicw, known by the involu- 
crate calyx of five hooded segments, each with a 
horn, point, or awn on the back. There are about 
46 Bpeoiea, of warm and temperate climateB— Arabia, the 
Mediterranean region, and America. They are small erect 
or spreading herbs, usually dichotomously branched, with 



Flowering I’lunt of Whltlowwort [Paronychia dtchotoma). 
a, a Aower, showing the calyx : b, n flower, longitudinal section, 
showint^y part of the cnlyx. the hristlcdike petals, the stanieiDi, aiul 

narrow opposite leaves, and conspicuous shining silvery 
stipules. Their minute flowers are usually hidden be- 
tween the stipules in dense axillary clusters. The genus 
hat the general names of nailjoort and whiUowwort, The 
flowers of P. argunlea and P. cajhtata furnish an article 
known as Jralnan or Alyrrian tea (which see, under tea). 
P. atgurocema, the silver ohiokweed, or, as recently named, 
silverhead, is a scarce rook-loving species found in the 
inouutalnsof the eastern United States, rendered beautiful 
by numerous small silveiy heads covering its bushy top. 
", n. Plural of 
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;par- 9 -mm'ik), a. [i paronym 
Of, of of the nature of, a paronym; parony- 
mouB. 

paxonyxnization (pa-ron^i-mi-za^shon), n, [< 
paronymise + -aiion,'] The formation of paro- 
nyms. Also spelled parom/mi«afion. 

The names ... be given an English aspect by paronj/- 
misatum. Proc. Amer, Ame. Adv. Set., J nly, 1885, p. 629. 

The application of the principle of paronymy lii a given 
case is parmi/rnization, and the word is said to be parony- 
mixed. Buck's Handbook qf Med, Scierusee, VIIL 51U. 

paronymize (pa-ron^i-miz), v, t . ; pret. and pp. 
paronymized, ppr. parowymizing. f< paronym 
+ -ize.1 To transform or convert into a paro- 
nym, as a word; render paronymousi Also 
spelled 2>aronymis€. 

The lAtin words are commonly paronynused rather than 
translated Into Inelegant or misleading heteronyms, e. g. 
pedUDCuluB is Anglicised as peduncle, not footlot. 

Motion, July 18, 1889. 

paronymous (pa-ron'i-mus), a. [< Gr. 7rap6- 
wfiog, derivative : see paronym. ] 1 . Having the 
same derivation; allied in origin; radically al- 
lied; conjugate: wise, wisely, wisdom; man, 

manhood, manhind. 

To pairs of words derived from the same root, and dif- 
ferenced In meaning only by grammatical class, we apply 
the epithet conjugate, or, more rarely, that of parony • 
mom. Marsh, Lects. on the Eng. Lang., xxvi. 

2. Having the same or a like sound, but differ- 
ing in orthography and signification: as, all, 
awl; hall, bawl; hair, hare. — 8. Derived from 
a word in another lan^age with some slight 
modification of form. See paronym, 2. 

paronymy (pa-ron'i-mi)^ n. [< F. paronymie, 
< Gr. napiwvpia, derivation, inflection, < nap^- 
vvpog. derivative: see paronym, 2>aronymous.‘\ 
1. The quality of being paronymous. — 2. The 
formation of a word from a word of another lan- 
guage by change of termination or other slight 
modification; the principle involved in such 
transference of words from one language to an- 
other; homosynonymy; isonyray. 

The relation between the Latin pons and the French 
nont is otic of paronymy; but between pons and the Eng- 
lish bridge it is one of heteronymy. 

Buck's Handbook qf Med. Soienees, VIII. 519. 

parodphoritis (par-o-of-o-ri'tis), n. [< pa- 
roophoron + -itis.} Inflammation in the neigh- 
Itorhood of the ovary. 

parodphoron (par-o-of 'q-ron), n. ; pi. paroopho- 
ra (-rji). [NL., < Gr. wapd, hosido, + NL. oopho^ 
ron, q‘. v.] A vestige or the urinary part of the 
Wolffian body in the female, corresponding to 
the organ of Girald^s in the male. It consists 
of scattered tubular remnants, situated in the 
hroad ligament, nearer the uterus than is the 
parovarium. 
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Parotla (pa-rd'ti-g,), n. [NL., < L. paroUs, thf 

S arotid gland : see parofb.] A genus of para- 
i8e-bir& of the family Faradiseidse, founded 
by Vieillot in 1816. The species is P. sexpennis, th< 
six-shafted bird of paradise, so called from the three pain 




aronychiac^aB (par-p-nik-i-a'se-l), n.pl. [NL. 
LindTey, 


(Lindley, 1845), < L. parowyc/wa (see parowy- 
chiaX) + -acem,'] Same as Paronychiese. 
paronychial (par-6-nik'i-al), a. [< paronychia 
4- -alT] Having tte character of paronychia. 
Paronychien (par^j-ni-ki'e-e), n. pi. [NL., < 
Paronychia 4 -€«.\ A tribe of plants of the 
order ' IllecelrraoesB, distinguished by the annu- 
lar embryo, scarious stipules, and involucrate 
bracts, and including 9 genera, of which Paro- 
nychia and 4Byohia are the best-known. Also 
Paronychmeesp. 

paronychium (par-o-nik'i-um), w. ; pi. paro- 
nyehia (-h). [NL., i Gr. napd, beside, 4 NL. 

onychiani. Cf. paronychia^,'] In entom.,n bris- 
tle-like organ on the onychium, between the un- 
gues or terminal claws of the foot: there may 
be one or mort' to each tarsus, 
paronym ( par ' o-nim ) , n. [Also parony me ; < F. 
parottyme,(. Gr. nap6vi>ftnc, derivative : see pa- 
romjmous.^ 1, A word which is a derivanve 
from another. 

Plato was determined to preserve tlie dignified associa- 
tions of Being and its paronyms for the imstraot studies 
he delighted to honor. Amer. Jour. PhUol., IX, 290. 

2. A word of one language which translates a 
word of another with only a difference of ter- 
mination or other slight change, as English 
canal for the Latin canalis : opposed to hetero- 
nym. 


ing, N HUfji*, ii/t?nxu.t7, jj 

OiTTffdig, a roasting, \ oTirdv, roast.] See meta- 
morphism, 

paroquet (par'o-ket), n. Same as parrnJccet. 

paroquet-bnr (par'o-ket-bfer), n. Any plant of 
the genus Triumfetta, the name alluding to the 
echinate capsule. Also hurweed, [Jamaica.] 

paroral (pa-r6'ral), a, [< Gr. napd, beside, 4 
L. os (or-), mdiith, 4 -ah’] Situated at the 
side of the mouth or oral aperture : specifical- 
ly applied to the fringe of cilia at the side of 
the adoral scries in some infusorians, as the 
Oxytrichidse. 

parorchid (pa-r6r'kid), n. Same as parorchis. 

parorchis (pa-rdr'kis), n. ; pi. parormidcs (-ki- 
ddz). [NL., < Gr. rrapd, beside, 4 hpxtCy a tes- 
ticle.] The epididymis. 

The vasa off orentla pass to a parorchis. 

Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 617. 

parosmia (pa-ros'mi-a), n. [NL., < Gr. napd, 
beside, 4 bapif, smell .]’ In pathol. , a perversion 
of the sense of smell ; olfactory illusion. 

parosmis (pa-ros'mis), n. [NL. : aee parosmia.] 
Same as parosmia. 

parosphresis (par-os-frg'sis), «. [NL., < Gr. 

Trapd, Doside, 4 6a(l>prjaig, smell.] Same as pa- 
rosniM. 

parosteosis (pa-ros-te-o'sis), n. ; pi. parosteoses 
(-sez). [NL.,< Gr. rrapd, beside, 4 barkov, bone, 

4-0^. Cf. os<oo8t«.] The development of bone 
in integument; dormal ossification, or a dermal 
bone. 

parostia (pa-ros'ti-a), n. [NL., < Gr. irapd, be- 
side: 4 bareov, bone"] Defective or disordered 
ossification. 

parostosis (par-os-to'sis), n. Same as paros- 


.Six-shafted Paradise-bird [Parotta sfxpenms). 

of spatulate feathers which spring f 
plumage is lustrous-black set off with an iridescent breast 
plate glancing golden-bronse and steel-blue. It inhabit 
Papua. 

parotic (pa-rot'ik), a. [< Gr. rrapd, beside, 4 
dbg (wr-) = E. ear, Cf. parotis.] Situated abou 
the outer oar ; auricular : as, the parotic region 
the parotic cartilage of some reptiles — Paroti( 
process. See the quotation. 

In the great maiori^ of the 1 Acertllia (as in the Che 
Ionia), the slde-wallB of the skull, in the region of the eai 
are produced into two broad and long partdie processst 
Into the composition of which the oplsthotio, occipital 
and prodtic bones enter. Huadey, Anat. Vert, p. 18fi 

parotid (pa-rot 'id), n. and a. [= ¥. parotide = 
Sp. 2)nrotida = Pg. parotida = It. parotide, < 
h. parotis {parotid-), < Gr. TrafMTig {napioTid-) 
the parotid gland: 
see parotis.] l.n.l. 

The parotid gland, a 
lobulated racemoso 
gland situated near 
the oar, secreting sa- 
liva, which ispoiirod 
into the mouth by a 
special duct, in man 
the parotid is much the 
largest of the three pairs 
of salivary glands, and Is 
deeply situated near the 
ear in the recess behind 
and partly within the 
ramus of the jaw. Its 
duct, called the dmt 

qf Stenson, runs across Parotid, or Parotid Gland, 

the cheek horizontally, 

tierces the buccinator muscle, and discharges saliva int 

he mouth opposite the second upper molar tooth. Se 
also cut under salivary. 

2. In many types of ancient Greek helmets, a: 
ear-guard or side-guard, a piece on either sid 
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Parotid.— Head of Athene Famese. Museo Nazionaie, Naples. 

of the helmet arranged to shield the ear and th 
side of the head by stopping a downward blov 
Sometimes it was a rigid piece or wing projecting diag< 
Dally upward from the helmet; sometimes it was hinge 
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to ai Co turn np oat of the way when not required for pro- 
tection. 

n. a. Situated beside the ear; parotic or 
parotoid.^Parotid arteries, amall branches of the 
extenial carotid to the naiotld gland. Parotid duct, 
the duct of the parotid gland. ‘ Also called Stciumn'H duct, 
from Nil Hteiison or Nicolaus Btenoniaiius, and frequent, 
ly Stemn^n or Steno’g duct. See cut under parotid, 
—Parotid gland. See i., i.— Parotid lymphatio 
glands, three or four small glands situated beneath the 
parotid fascia, and more or less embedded in the Bubstanco 
of the parotid salivary gland : the largest lies iniinodi- 
ately in front of the tragus of the ear. - Parotid nerves, 
branches of the auriculotemporal nerve, supplying the 
pan)tid gland.— Parotid veins, tributaries of the facial 
and terai)ural veins. 

parotiditis (pa-rot-i-di'tis), w. [NL., < parotid 
(parotid-) 4- -tfts.] Inflammation of the parotid 
gland. Sgg mtmpu. Also called paroHUs, 
parotion (pa-ro'ti-on), n, fGr. irapurtov: see 
parotis,'] In Gr, jtrchseol,, a covering or orna- 
ment for the ear: a parotid, 
parotis (pa-ro'tis), m. [NL., < h.paroHs, < Gr. 
Traptyrig^ a gland beside the ear, the parotid 
gland, or rather a tumor of the parotid gland, 
also the lobe of the ear, < irapd, beside, + ohg 
(ijT-) = E. ear^J} Hamo as parotid, 
parotitic (par-o-tit^ik), a, [< parofitiH + 
Affected with parotitis ; having the miimps. 
parotitis (jiar-p-ti'tis), n. [NL., < parotis (sec 
parotis) + -ifi/j.] Same as parotiditis, 
parotoid (pa-ro'toid), a. and n, [< Gr. napumg, 
the parotid gland (»oe parotid) j 4- tUhg^ form.] 
I, a. Resembling a parotid ; specifically, in hor~ 
pet,, noting certain cutaneous glands. See II. 

They [cutaneouB glands] may be aggregated in a masH 
hehinatheeye and above the tympanum oneach Bide, funn- 
ing the Bo-c^od parotoid glands, as in the common toad. 

Mivart, Klem. Aiiat , p. 488. 

n. n. One of the cutaneous glands which 
form a warty mass or excrescence near the cx- 



/, Parotoid Gland of a To.id nntericanus). 


temal ear or tympanum of some batrachians, 
as toads. They are often of great size, and their presence, 
absence, or other variationB furniBh zoological cluU'actcrH. 
The parotoids are not like parotids. Often wrongly spelled 
parat.oid. See also cut under affua-toad. 
parovarian (par-d-va'ri-au), f/, paro- 

varium 4 -ftw.] Existing or occurring in the 
neighborhood of the ovary; of the natuni of or 
pertaining to the parovarium, 
parovarium (par-o-va'ri-um), w. ; p], jfarovaria 
(4I)‘ [NL., < Gr. mipd, beside, 4- NL. ovaa^iuni, 

q. V.] A vestige of the Wolffian body in the 
female, corresponding to the vasa effereutia 
and coni vasculosi of the male, it conBists of a 
group of scattered, closed tubules, lying tranfiversely Imn 
twoon the Fallopian tube and the ovary, and united by a 
longitudinal tube of larger size, prolonged for aomc dis- 
tanco downward in the broad ligumont. It repreaentfl the 
sexual part of the Wolffian body. Sec also jmronphoron. 
Also called paroarium, ejMophoron, organ of Rimnmuller. 

paroxysm (par'qk-sizm), n, F. paroxysme = 
Sp. Pg. paroxismo = It. parossismo, parosismo, 
< ML, paroxysnius, < Gr. Trapo^vofidg, irritation, 
the severe fit of a disease, K irapo^ifvnv, sharpen, 
irritate, < napA, beside, 4 sharpen, < ofrg, 

shpp.] 1. In wcf/., a fit of any disease; peri- 
'odical exacerbation of a disease. 

A paroscym, of asthma, when once established, lusts from 
half an hour to several days. Quain, Med. Jilct. , p. PI. 

Hence — 2, Any sudden and violent action; 
spasmodic affection or action ; convulsion ; fit. 

I will not run Into aparoxyim of citations again In this 
point. MuUm, Reformation In Eng., i. 

He attempted, by affected fits of poetical fury, to bi-ing 
on a real paroxysm; and, like them. In? got nothing but 
his distortions for his pains. Macaulay, Dryden. 

But man begins life helpless. The babe is in paroxysms 
of fear the moment its iiui*8e leaves it alone. 

Emerson, Courage. 

3, Figuratively, a quarrel. 

The greatest contention happening here was that y^ar- 
•csDpsm betwixt Paul and Barnabas. ^ ^ 

Fuifor, Pisgab Sight* IV. i. 29. (Dames.) 
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pairc^smal (par-qk-siz'mal), a, Sp. Pg. pa- 
roxisfital; as paroxysm 4 -u/,] Pertaining to 
or marked by paroxysm ; caused by paroxysms 
or convulsions ol nature. — Paroxysmal fovor. 

See/BDcrl. ^ 

paroxysmally (pur-qk-siz'mal-i), adv. In a 
paroxysTiial manner; by i)ar()xysms. 

paroxysmic (par-qk-siz/niik), it, [< paroxysm 
4- (fiiaraet erized or accompanied by par- 

oxysm; resembling a ])jiroxysni; coming by 
violent fits and starts; s])as!n*odic. 

They (modern iwetsl fancy that they honour inspiration 
by supposing It to be only extraordinary and paroxysmic. 

Kingsley, Alton Locke, xv. 

paroxytone (par-ok'si-ton), a, and ?/. [< Gr. 
Trapo^crom;, with the acute accent on the penul- 
tima, < napd, beside, + o^vrovog, ha ving the ac- 
cent on the last syllable: see oxytonc."] I, a. 
In Qr, gram,, having, or characterized by, an 
acute accent on the p(‘nultimate syllable. The 
ejiithet paroxytom Is Boiin tiinc.s applied to words in Kng- 
llah and other langiiagos which <lo not have the distlne- 
tion of acute ami circumflev accent as in Greek, in the 
sense of accented on the penultimate syllable. 

II, n. In Gr, gram., a word which has an 
acute accent on the penultimate syllable. 

Not a few paroxytones with short ultima, which likewise 
end with a middle tone. J. Hadley, Essays, p. 123. 

parOXSrtone (par-ok'si-tdn), r. t.; pret. and pp. 
paroxytoned, ppr. paro.ry toning, f< Gr. irapo^n- 
Toveiv, put the acub* accent on the pcmultima: 
see paroxytonv, o.] To write or pronounce with 
an acute accent on the penultimate: as, to 
paroxytone a wor<i. 

parox^onic (par-ok-si-lou'ik), a. f< pnroxy- 
tonc, a,, 4 -ie, | ( V)mpose<l oi paroxytone words. 

As regards the tt>nic accent and the treatment of the 
vowels which come aft<‘r it, (Castilian may be said to bo 
cBseiitially a paroxytonic language. 

Encye. lirit., XXII. 349. 

parquet (pllr-ket'), U, and a, [Also parquetie; 
< F. parquet, an inclosure, inclosed space, as 
in a theater, court (bar), etc., a locker, back (of 
a mirror), inlaid floor, etc., dim. of pare, an iii- 
closure, park: sec* park.'] I. n, 1, Properly, 
that part of the auditorium of a theater which 
extends from the usual station of the musi- 
cians, in front of tln^ stage, to the pa.rt(‘rr(s 
which is the part of tlie floor b(*nealh tlie gal- 
leries; the former pit of an English theater 
(pit now being often use^l in anew sense, equiv- 
alent to xiarterrc), or the orclu stra of a French 
theater, in the TTnited Stales the word is somewhat 
loosely used, being smnetinicH applied to the entire floor, 
sometimes to a section differently bounded from that above 
dese.ritied. 

2. In FreneJilaw: (a) The magistrate's who are 
charged with the conduct of proceedings in 
criminal cast's and misdemeanors. (/>) The 
space in a court-room btd.ween the iudge^s 
bench and the scats of the counsel. [French 
usage.] — 3. That fiart of the floor of a bourse 
which is reserved for the titulai stockbrokers. 
[French usage.] — 4. Same an parquetry. 

The term parquet was originally applied to floors which 
wore framed in compartments of about three feet sqiiari', 
each divided into small square nr lozenge panels, with the 
panels grooved in so as t<» Ik* (tush on the upi>cr siii’face. 
Now the term covers four iiicl Iiodsof laying ihuin, and may 
include any.desirett pattern or number of eidored woods. 

AH Age, IV. 40. 

II, a, Compose<l of ])arquetry : parquet 

floor. 

parquet (par-k<d/), e. /.; pret. and pj). parquet- 
ted, jipr. parquetting. [< F. parqueter, floor, < 
parquet, an inlaid fiimr: sec parquet,"] To form 
or work in parqm'try; inlay in wood arranged 
in a pattern. 

One room parquetUd with yew, whfrh I likd well. 

Krelyn, liinry, April 38, 1680. 

parquetage (inir'ket-nj), n, [< F. parqiietage, 
flooring, < parqueter, floor, < parquet, an inlaid 
floor; mo parquet.] parquetry. Fair- 

holt. 

parqueterie (piir-ket-e-re'), w. [F. : see par- 
quetry,] Hainc as jiar- 
quetry, 

Marqiieterle and Por- 
OTtcf^'rw’Litn-aryand Draw 
ing-Rooin Tables. 

Aihentrum, No. 3240 , p. 

(727. 

parquetry (piir'ket- 

ri), w. [iF.jiarqmJe- 
rie, the mnking of in- 
laid flooring, inlaid 
flooring, < parqueUr, 
floor with sin all pieces 
of wood fitted toge- arqur ry 

ther: mo parquetape.] A mosaic of wooilwork 
used for floors, wainscoting, and the like. The 


parraqna 

pieces are nearly always hounded by straight lines, and 
the patterns are simple ; there are many different wavs 
of uniting the different pieces and of securing the whole 
together. Bee quotation under parquet, 4. 

parquette, n. and a. See parquet. 
parr, par (piir), n, [Prob. so called from the 
cross-bars (parr-marks) on its sides : si*(‘ par^.] 
1 . A young salmon having dark cross-bars and 



P.irr ittiiTf t. 

spots on tlie sides, not yi t. rciidy to go down to 
the sea; a brandling. A jiarr lieconies, in the 
next stage of growth, a smolt. 

The ruthless plko intemt on war, 

The silver eel, and mottled par. 

Ode to Leven-Water (II. Clinker), ii. 82. (Dacies.) 

“Rachin rescinbles t’onachar," 8ai<l tho Glover, “no 
more than a salmon resembles a p(tr, tlmiigh men say they 
are the same flsh in a different state “ 

Kcott, Fair Maid of Perth, xxix. 

2. By extension, the young of some other fishes, 
as tlie codfish, of ooiTosponding age. 

Parra (par'ii), n, [N L., < 1j, parra, a barn-owl.] 
The ty}>icar genus of Parridee, having the wing 
spurred, and naked skin-flaps about the base of 
the bill; tliejacanas: synonymous with daeana. 
St'O cut under jacana. 

parrakeet (i>ar'ji-ket), u. [Also parakeet, and 
parakeeto,paraqm1o, jutraquita ; also, after F., 
paroquet, parroquvt, paroquet, perroquet, < V. 
perroquvt, OF, also parroquet = It. parroe^ 
chetto, perroeehe.ito, parraeehetto ; < Sp. Pg. 
prriquito, dim. of Sp. (not Pg.) perieo, a par- 
rot; Hppar. lit. ‘little Peter,’ < Pedro, <, L. Pe- 
trus, Peter, < Gr. Mir png, Pct(*r, nirpog, a ro<;k: 
see p/cr, ami ef. prt/T/i. Cf. also /mrrof.] 1. A 
parrot; esnt'cially, a small ])aiTot; one of many 
dilTcrent fiirds of the family Psittaddm dis- 
tinguished from macaws, cockatoos, lories, and 
C(*rtaiu jmn'ots projier. The parrots most frequent- 
ly called purrakeets arc undersized, with eomparativcly 
slender body ami long cunoate tail, as those of the genera 
Palfeornis, JHatycercus, Pezoporvs MeXiqmttacus, Evphe- 
ma, Nymphicus, etc., of the Old U’oild, and Conurus of 
the New. They are thus distinguished fiom the huger, 
heavy-bodied parrots with short tails, as species of PsU- 
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taeuK proper. Tie* rommoii parrakt*etof the Tliiltcd States j 
is Conurus rarMnerms, grren van<*d witli red and yellow. [ 
Tlie commonoht jiarrakei*! m India is tlu: rose-ringed, | 
Palmrrnis ttnrquotns. Tin* i(»selbi oi nonpareil tmrrnkeet [ 
is Platycercvs exinnus, a very tieautlfnl bird, clilctly red 
and blue. Kyui/dncos nors' hollaridi/r is the crested par 
rakcet,orpnrraki*»*l cm Katoo. (jrouiui-parrakeetsare Auh< 
traliaii speeies of Pezoporus, ah P. formosus. Grass parra- 
keets belong to tin k' HIIs Euphema. Tho warbling or 
zebiK grass- lairnik eel its Meltypsittarus umlulatus. Ilang- 
ing-imirakeiits aie rertuin lories. (Sec lory.) Various 
lovt*birds are often ealb'd parrakeets. See the technleiil 
names. See also cuts under Agapornis, Couurus, corella 
Evphenia, and Melnpsiffacus. 

J would not give iny Paroquet 
Kor all the Doves that ever llew. 

Pri^rr, The Dove, st. 23. 

2. A AkIi of thi' genus Crenilahrus; a ))an‘ot-| 
wnissc. 

Some Greiiilnbri are so brilliant that they arc called in| 
llonn* I’apagelli or Parrakeets. 

Hichardson, Museum Nat Hist, p 1J9.| 

parral (pnr'ul), n. Same as parrel, 2. 
parraqua (par'jv-kwii), n, fS. Amer. name of 
the bird called Plidsianus matmat by Gmelin. 
and P. parraquahy Lathnm.] A guaii of tho 
genus Ortalida. the Texan purraqua is the 
chachalaca. See cut under guan. 


par-rational 

par-rational (par- rash 'on -al), a. [< L. par, 
equal, + ratimalifi, rational.] Equally reason- 
able. [Rare.] 

I know no difference In thcBO Esscntialls, between IVIon- 
archieB, Aristocracies, or Democracies ; the rule will be 
found par-rationaU, say Schoolmen and l^torians what 
tiiey will. jV. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. r>Ci. 

parrel (par'el), n. If. Same as parcel.— 2. Tho 
rope or chain by which the middle of a yard is 
fastened to tlui iuast; a breast-rope or breast- 
chain. AIho parral. 

The parrelif, lifts, and duo lines soon are gone ; 

Topp’d and unrigg'd, they down the back Htays run. 

Falconer, shipwreck, 11. 

3. In nrch.y a chimney-piece; the ornanumts 

or dressini? of a fireplace Parrel-lashing, the 

laBhing by which the two oyes of a rope parrel ai-e secured 
together. 

parrelt, V. t, A variant of parrl'^» 
parrel-rope (par'el-r6i>), n, Haiuc as parrel, ii. 
parrel-truck (par'el-tmk), v. Small woodcui 
balls strung on the ;jaw-rope of a gaff or the 
parrel of a yard to obviate friction in hoist- 
ing. 

parrhesia (pa-ro'si-jl), a. [NL., < Gr. nappffaia, 
frankness, < Tcapdy bcsich', + speech, < pe/v, 
flow, Ipuvj say.] In rhei.y frankness or boldness 
of speech; reprehension; rebuke, 
parrnesy (par'e-si), n, [< NL. parrhesia."] Same 
as parrlw.sia» lip. Gaadcuy Tears of the (Uiundi, 
p. 274. 

parricidal (par'i-si-dal), n. [= Pg. parrieUlal 
= It. parneidiaUj < ij. pnrrieidaUsy also parri- 
cidialis, < parriridUy aparricidt*: parricide^.] 

1. Of or ])ertaining to parrieidt?; involving thtj 
crime of inurchu’ing a parent. 

A war with England would heboid at least, thongli pnr- 
rieidal. Sumner, True Grandeur of Nathms. 

2. Cluilly of parricide. 

On brotluTH’ and on fathers* empty bods 
The killers lay their heads. 

Map, tr. of Lucan, vii. 

parricide^ (par'i-sid), v. [Formerly also par/- 
cide; < F, parrietde = Sp. Fg, It. parrieida, < L. 
parnrida, a murderer of one’s fatherormotlnn*, 
or of a near relative, or of the chief magistrate 
or a free citizen, a murderer, assassin, <)L. 
jxiriridas; prob. an assimilated form (with ex- 
tended meaning) of ^palrteiday < pater (pair-), 
father, + -rida, < emdercy kill. Of. patricide"^ .] 

1. One wlio murders liis father or mother. 

I told him the revenging gods 
'Gainst did ail tlu'lr thunders l»on<l. 

Shak., Lear, ii. 1. 4S. 
Witch! jmrricide! 

For tlKui, ill taking leave of modeaty, 

Hast kill’d thy fatlu-r. and his honour lost. 

FleMirr, Double Marriage, v. 4. 

Britain her Safety to your Guidance owns, 

That she can seii’rate Parricides from Hons. 

Prior, I’reseuted to the King (ldl)0). 

2. One who murders any ancestor or any one 
to whom he owes reverence ; also, in old use, 
one w'ho kills his child. 

And tlniH was Holy man murderer and parricide his own 
Bonnes: which was in the yeare of our Lord 

FoX'C, Martyrs, p. 098. 

Wo most earnoBtly request your Majesty Tliat deserved 
Punishment may he speedily inflicted upon those Parri- 
cides, . . . who have IK »t only presum’d to wound our selves 
thriiiigh his sides, but have also dar’d t(» stab as it were to 
the very Heart your Faith of Wonl and Koyal Honour. 

Milton, Letters of State, .Inne 28, US-W. 

parricide- (par'i-sid), n. [< F. parricide = S]). 
J*g. It. parricidio, < Ij. 2 >arrieidiumy thcmiu-dcr 
of one’s father, (.pater, father, + -eld i uni , < c/r- 
dercy kill. Cf. parricide^.] The murder of a 
{larent or of one to whom reverence is due. 

VVe hear, our bloody cousins are bestow'd 
In ihigliind and in Ireland, not confessing 
’J'heii* crCel parricide. Shak., Macbctli, Hi. 1. 82. 
By the Homan law parricide, or the murder of one’s pa- 
rents or ehildn n, was punished in a much severer niiinner 
than any other kind of liumicide. 

Blackslone, Coin., IV, xlv. 

parricidiousf (par-i-sid'i-us), a. [< L. parri- 
ndiuin, parricide (see parricide'^), + -o«.s*.] Same 
as parricidal . Sir T. Jiroinie, Vulg. Err., iii. l(k 
Parridse (imr'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < rtirra + 
•idw.] A family of idiiiradriomorphio gralla- 
torial birds, immed from the genus Parra; the 
jacaiin s and their allios. it is charactoriised by the 
extreme development of the toes, and especially of the 
claws, which results in aspn^ad of foot enabling the birds 
to run with ease over the floating vegetation of the marsh- 
es and swamps wliich tliey inhabit. Parra or ,/aeana Is 
the American representativi* of tlie family; Old World 
forma are Metoimdias, HydralecUyr, and Ilydrojihaitianus. 
Hoe cuts under Hydro2)fui8ianus andjacami. 
parritch, parridge, W . Dialectal ( Scotch ) forms 
of porridtje. 
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parr-marks (par'marks), ». pi. The appear- 
ance of cross-bars on salmon-fry about two 
months old. Norris. See cut at pan*. 

parrock (par'qk), n. [< ME. parrolc, < AS, 
pear roc y park: see park. Cf. jmddock^,] 1. 
An iiiclosuro; a park; a croft or small field. 
[Frov. Eng.] 

Parrocke, a lytell parke, parquet. Palegrave. 

2f. See the quotation. 

When the bayliff or beadle of th% Lord held a meeting 
n> take an account of rents and pannage in the weilds of 
Kent, such meeting wub called a naroek. 

Kennett MS. (HalliurU.) 

parrockt (par'qk), t?. t. [< MFj. 2 >arrokcn,par- 
rokkm ;( parrock, n. Cf. park, v.] To ineloso 
or shut in ; park. 

Paul primus heremita hodde parroked hym-seluc, 

'i'liat no man myglite so hym for muebe mos and leues. 

Pierg Plowman (C), xviii. 18. 

parroQuet (par'o-ket), w. Same as parrakaet. 

parrot (par'ot),* n. [Formerly also jmrrotcy 
par rely par rat, parat; supposed to be, like F. 
Pierrot, a sparrow, < P. Perrot, Pierrot, dim. of 
Pierre, Peter, < L. Petrus, < Or. Iltrpof, Peter, < 
m'Tpoi;, a rock: see pier. Cf. Sp. perieo, a par- 
roL >ult. E. parrakeet: see parrakeet. Cf.peU 
reP, mait^y magpie, pudP, 10, jackdaw, robin, 
etc., names of birds’ from names of ))orsons.] 
1. Any bird of the family Psittaeidw or order 
Psittaei; a zygodactyl scansorial bir<l with a 
cored and hooked bill. Parnd is the general name 
of all such birds, various kinds of them being called 
cockatoos, macaws, jmrrakeets, lories, and liy many other 



r.r.iy Pairot {Psttiacus er:}'thacu\\. 


mote specifle names. When used in a stricter sense, it 
usually refers to Old World birds of moderate or rather 
large size, of stout build, witli strong beak, fleshy tongue, 
and sliort square tail, as in the restricted genus Psittacus, 
of wlilcii the African P. erj/lhasrus, of a gray color with a 
briglit-red toil, is a characteristic example and one of the 
commonest of cage-birds. The natural cries of parrots 
are, as a rule, extremely loud and harsh ; hut many of the 
ileshy-tongued species can bo tgnght to articulate words 
and even sentences in a perfectly intelligible iminnor. M ost 
piiiTots are expert climbers, and in scranihling aliout use 
th<* bill as well aft the feet, the upper inandilile being pemi- 
liarly movable. The tuiigiio in some speeics is also used 
as an organ of touch, almost of prehension, olijects being 
often lu'ld and handled between the tip of the tongue and 
till' hook of the beak. These birds are mostly vegetarian, 
feeding upon seeds and especially soft fruits, but some 
ai‘e carnivorous. Their temper is uncertain, though sev- 
eral kinds exhibit the most attectionate and gentle di.spo- 
sition, at least toward one another. In size and shape 
pai rota differ greatly, more than is usual among the rep- 
resentatives of any one family of birds ; some of the small- 
est spei’ics are no larger than sparrows, as those of the 
genus Nasiterna, while the great macaws attain a length of 
about three feet. Their colomtiou is equally diversilled : 
some aie black or gray ; some are snowy-white; green is 
the most churueteristic color ; yellow, red, and blue, often 
of the most brilliant tone, ore very common; and many 
parrots are variegated with all these colors. The sexes 
arc usually colored alike. Gaudiness of culorutioti reaches 
its extr<*nle In the macaws, while the most beautiful and 
dainty tinting is common among the lories, and plain or 
somber shades are exceptional throughout the order. Gf 
parrots of all kinds there are about 850 species, classed in 
from 2.5 to 100 gcnei-a according to the views of dilterent 
ornitliologists. q’hcy abound In all tropical countries, 
but seldom extend into temperate countries, except Aus- 
tralia and New ZealancL In round iiiimbers, the goo- 
graphical distribution of parrots is as follows : America is 
richest in species, having 160^ only one of whicli occurs 
in the Thiited .States, though two or three others come 
nearly or quite to the Mexicali boi*der ; the Moluccas and 
Papuan islands have utO species, Australia 60, and Polynesia 
80 ; 25 are African ; and 20 are peculiar to Asia. Hee also 
cuts lijnder cockattw, Convrus, coretta, Euphema, macaw, 
MeJupffittacus, and parrakeet. 

I think the best grace of wit will shortly turn into si- 
lence, and discourse grow commendable in none only but 
parraU. Shak., M. of V., iU. 5. 51. 


parrotry 

And wandring thus certain dales in these anknowe 
seas, hanger constrained vs to eate hides, oats and dogi 
mio& rats, pa/rroU, and munkies. 

BaJduyVt Vayageg, 111. 471 

Hence — 2. A mere repeater of the words o 
actions of another.— Jpir-tree parrot. Bee/lr-tre^ 

(Hee also seaparrot.) 

parrot (par^qt), v. [< parrot, w,] I. trans. T 
say or repetit by rote or not understanding!) 
like a parrot; repeat meelianically; also, t 
imitate like a parrot. 

The verb experience is, to Mr. White, parroUmj Dea 
Alford, altogether objectionable. 

F. Hall, Folse Phllol., p. 8. 

II, intraus. 1. To chatter as a parrot. 

Put you in mind in whose presence you stand ; if yo 
parrot to me long— go to. Widow’s I'cars, v. i 

2. To ropout, parrot-like, what one has hear 
or been taught. 

Passages of great musical effect, metrical bravunu^ ai 
absolutely vulgarized by too perpetual a parroting. 

JJe Quincey, Style, ii 

parrotbeak (par'qt-hek), n. A plant of th 
genus CUanlhus, especially C. puniccus. 
parrot-bill (par'qt-hil), n. A lonn of the mai 
tel-de-fcr, similar to the falcon -bill, 
parrot-bullfinch (par'ot-buF'fineh), n. An 
Asiatic bird of the genus Paradoxornis: s 
called from the character of the bill, 
parrot-coal (par'ot-kol), n. A variety of coi 
wliicli crepitates viiiile burning, as cannel-coa 
parrot-crossbill (par'qt-krftsniil), n. A kin 
of parrot-finch, Loxia pityopsitfaeus. 
parroter (pur'qt-6r), n. Due who merely repcm-l 
what has boon learnocl by rote ; one who servih 
ly adopts the language or opinions of others. 

The sons of eminent fathers, who have spared no paii 
in their education, so often gi-ow up more parroters \ 
what they have learnt, ineapalilc of using their minds e 
cept in the furrows traced for them. 

J. S. Mill, Aut-ohiography, ji. 8 

parrot-finch (jiar'et-finch), n. A fringillin 
bird of the genus Ijoxia ; one of the crossbil 
called Jlr-I ree parrots. Tliere is something suggestii 
of a paiTot ill the manners of these birds and tlie way tin 
handle seeds with their peculiar bills ; one of them, Lox 
pUyifpsittacus, is the parrot-crossbill. 

parrot-fish (par'ot-fish), u, A name given t 
various fishes, priiicipally of the families JMbr 
dec and Searidm, on account of their colors or tli 
shape of their jaws, (a) The speeleb generally of tl 



'1 he P.'irrot-fish Sinros stjoalitfus. 


family Searidfe, common in tropical seas, (ft) Various sp 
cies of the labroid genus Lalmchthys, especially L. psitt 
nda (New Zealand, Tasmania, Australia), (c) Species 
the labroid genus Platyglosms, especially J\ radlatus, tl 
blue parrid-llsh (Florida), also called Uuefish and doneell 
See blmfish, 5. (d) A bloiiniuld flab, the shanny, lUenni 
pholis (Ireland), (e) One of certain gyinnodonts. Hee Gyi 
nodontes and rahldt-Jish. 

parrot-fiower (par'qt-flou"(*r), m. See herb-1 il^ 
parrot-green ( par 'qt-gren) , n. A rath er yellox 
ish gi‘een of high chroma but somewhat reduce 
luminosity, ha.ving a rich effect, 
parrot-greenfinch' (par'qt-gren '-'finch), n. 
book-name of Psittirosira psittacea, a kind i 
sun bird inhabiting the Handwich Islands. St 
Psittirostra. 

parrotize (T)ar'qt-iz)^ V. i. ; pret. and pp. pa 
rotized,ppY.parroti: 2 ing. \( parrot •¥ -izc.] 1 
speak as a parrot; become like a parrot. [Rare 

He that to rarrots speaks must jtarroHze. 

JV. Ward, .Simple Cobler, p. S 

parrot-lawyer (par'qt-l&"y6r), n. A lawyer wl 
servilely echoes his clients’ opinions. [Rare 

They have their ban-dogs. coiTupt solicitors, pa.rr( 
lawyers, that are their properties and mere trunks, whei 
by they inform and plead nefore justice against justice. 

Jiev. T. Adams, Works, 1. 1 

parrotry (par'ot-ri), w. [< parrot + ->7/.] Tl 
habit or act of parroting; imitation, as by 
parrot, of words; especially, servile imitatioi 

Confessions of sin so rollicking and glib as to denote 
wholly unsubdued natural force within, and avouch thei 
selves a mere unprincipled parrotry of sacred utterance 
H. James, Subs, and Hhad., p. in 

Men . . . agreed in forswearing . . . the supine oflW 
ry which had formed so important an Ingredient of the 
education. F. UaU, Mod. Eng., p. 1ft 



parrot's-biU 


parrot'B-biU (par'gts-bil), ». A plant of the 
geuuB CUanihm, 

Irarrott gun. See gun^. 
parrot-weed (par'ot-wed), w. The plaint Boc- 
conia frutescens of tropical America. [West 
ludies.] 

parrot-wrasse (par'pt-ras), n, A lahroid par- 
rot-fish : so called from the pan^ot-like beak and 
gaudy coloration. 

parry (par'i), w,; pi. parries (-iz). [Formerly 
pnrree; < OF^parocy preparation, ceremony, pa- 
rade (=r it.poro^o, f., a defense), < }A\u parata^ 
px’eparation, i)arade, fern, of Ij. paratus^ pp. of 
pararcf prepare, get ready, ML. ward off, guard, 
defend, etc.: see Ct.paraile,'] 1. A de- 

fensive movement in fencing. 

He was met by an irreproachable parry, but there was 
no riposte. ^JFendny (Badminton tibrary), p. 27. 

2. A fencing-bout; hence, a brilliant attack 
and defense of any kind. 

Mr. George Jefferies and one of the i)ri8oner’s witnesses 
had aparree of wit. 

Itoyer North, Jilxamen, p. .»j89. {Damett.) 

parry (par ' i), v. ; pret. and pp. parrivd, ppr. 
parrying, [i parry ^ w.] I, trans, 1. To turn 
aside ; ward on : as, to parry a thrust or a blow, 
or an inquisitive question.' 

ITo lifts his shield, and jjarrted with his steel 
The strokes he sees the adverse weapon deal. 

Hoole, tr. of Ariosto's Orlando Kurioso, xlv. 

The evil you contend with has taken abirniing propcjr- 
tions, and you still content yourself with parrj/iny the 
blows it aims, but, as if enchanted, at)stain from striking 
at the cause. Kmeraon, Amer. tUvilizatlon. 

2. To avoid; evade. 

Bigotiy . . , 

Mighty parry and push by CJod’s word 
With senseless noise. Cow}M'r, H(»pe, 1. criO. 

'i’he French government huB parried thciiaymentof our 
claims. Eoerett. 


II. infra ns. To act on the defensive, as in 
warbling off a thrnst or an argument; fence. 

Parry, villain, traitor!* 

What doost thou witli that daggeV 

Hey wood, If you Know not me, li. 
ith learned Skill, now push, now mrry, 

Frinn Darii to Bocardo vary. Prior, Alma, iii. 

If we cannot jKtrry, . . . we can strike ; if wo cannot 
keep fniT’ f>wn lands from being ravaged, we can ravage 
the lands of the enemy. Irriny, Oranaiia, p. 76. 

The strongest of tins two duellists . . . bore down upon 
his advemiry with a terriftc onslaught, forcing him to 
“ iu'eak " and pan y wildly. 

GremoUe Murray, Member from Paris, I. 21.6. 

pars (pki'z), pi . partes (piir'toz). [L. , a part : 
see part,"] In a not., a part.— Pars chordalls, the 
vertebral or occipitosphenoidal part of the bsiso of the 
cranium, the portion originally occupied by tlm chorda 
dorsalis, extending as far forward as the sella turclcfi.— 
Para cillaris retlxisB. Same as preretina. PaxB inter- 
media, a part of the clitoris eunsldored homologous witli 
a part of the corpus spongiosum of the penis. -Pars in- 
termedia Wrishergii, the intermediate purl of the facial 
nerve. — Pars mastoidea, the mastoid part of the; tem- 
poral bone. Pars paplHailB CUtiB, the mure superficial 
ami compact part of the coriuui.— Pars petrOBa, the ]) 0 - 
trous part of the temporal bone. — PaXB plana, the smooth 
surface of the lateral mass of the ethmoid boms which 
forms a groat part of the inner wall of the orbit of the eye. 

ParB pOBtrOlandica, the part of the cerebrnin behind 
the posterior central gyrus.— ParB prBsrolandica, the 
part of tln^ brain in front of the anterior central gyrus.™ 
ParB retiCUlarlB CUtiB, the deeper part of the eorium. — 
ParB rolandlca, the antiu ior and xiosterior central gyri 
of the cerebnnn taken together. ParB squamOBa, the 
squamous part of the tomp<iral l)oiie. - -ParB tympanica, 
that part of the temporal Ixuie which is formed from the 
tympanic ring of the fetus. 

parsed (pki*«), t; prot. and pp. parsed, ppr. 
parsing . [Formerly also perse, pea rsr ; < L. pa rs, 
part; nee part. To parse is to toll pars 

what part of speech’ (a word is); 
an<i the verb seems to liave arisen from the in- 
terrogation pars f ” i. o. qUcT pars oration is * ” 
used by sc'hoolmaslevs.T In gram,, to describe 
grammatically by tolling tho part of si)eecli of, 
as a word, or of each word in, as a sentence, de- 
fining and describing its grammatical form, and 
showing its relati()n to tlie other words in tho 
sentence; resolve, as a sentence, into its gram- 
matical parts: as, to ])ars€ a line in Virgil. 

Let tho childe, by and by, both Construe and parse it 
ouer agalne. Ascham, 'I’lie Scholemaster, p. 2(i. 

I question much whether they were not better speako 
Plainer English then such Latine as the Angels can Imid- 
ly construe, and Ood happily loves not to perne. 

N, Ward, Simple Ciibler, p. .61). 

Let scholars be employed , . . doily in reducing the 
words to their original, or theme, to the first case of 
nouns, or first tense of verbs, and giving an aeeount of 
their fonnations and changes, their syntax and dependen- 
cies, which is called parsing. 

WaUs, Improvement of Mind, T. vil. li 6. 

paxBe^t, v,t. An obsolete form of pierce, PiU 
kingtan^s Works, p. 273, (Ilalliwell.) 
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Parfiee, Farsi (piir's^), n. and a. [Hind. Parsi 
as Ar. Farm, < P(th. Parsi, a Persian, < Pars 
(> Ar. Fdrs), Persia: see Persian, 2 I. n. One of 
tho descendants of those Persians who settled 
in India about the oml of tho seventh and tho 
beginning of the eighth century in order to (*s- 
cape Mohanirnefliin ]>ersecntio»i, and who still 
retain tlieir ancient religion, now called Zoro- 
astrianisni. Sec (iufhrr, 

11. a, Of or nf'lating to the Parsees or their 
doctrines or custonis. 

Parseeism (piir'se-izm), n. [< Parsec -f 
The rtdigion and customs of the Parsees. Set* 
Zoroastrianism . 

parser (par'ser), n, [< parse'^ + -crL] One who 
parses. 

Parsi. n, and //. See Parsre. 
parsil (par'sil), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of parsley. Hattnvett, 
parsimonious (piir-si-mo'nUus), a, [Formerly 
also parcimonious : < F. parennonieux = Pg^,pai'- 
cinnonioso, < MJi. ^parsimoniosns, < L. parsimo- 
nia, parsimony: set* parsimony. 2 CharacitT- 
ized by parsimony in practice or disiiosition ; 
very sparing in e.\p(‘nditut*o; frugal to exc(*ss; 
stinting; niggardly. 

First (u*ept 

TIic parmnoniouit i‘mnict, provident 
Gf future. Milton, P. L., vil. 4 m,6. 

Ruldnelirs voiee was full, majeHlie, and steady, and, he- 
siduH the accuracy of hia intoiiaiiuuH, . . . ho was imrsi- 
monious and judicious in hi.s graces. 

Jh. Ilurney, Hist. Mnsie, IV. nsi. 

Extraordinary fiinds l<»r<»iie campaign may spare us tho 
expense of many years, whcmis a long jstrmmmimis war 
will drain us of more men and money. Addieon. 

= Syxl. Miserly, Niggardly, oW jtennrioys. 

parsimoniously (piir-si-mb'ni-us-li), adv. In u 
■i)arsi monious or saving manner; sparingly, 
parsimoniousness (pa r-Ki-mo'ni-us-nes), n. Tlio 
state or eharatder td Ix'ing parsimonious, spar- 
ing, or stinting. 

parsimony (par'si-nip-ni), n. [Formerly also 
pareimony ; < Oh\ par.sinoone, V\ pareinaotie ==: 
S]». It.parsinaoita = I*g. pareimonia, ]>arsimit- 
Via, < Li, parstmoma, parennonia, Hpariijg?i(‘ss, 
frugality, < pareere, lx* s]>ariiig.‘] Si>aringiu‘ss 
in tlio uso or ex]>e]i(litiu*e (»!' means; most 
C(»mmonly', exces,sive or iiniiecessury (‘coiioniy; 
stingiiK'Hs; niggardliness. 

The ways to eiiriei* are many . . . jiorsimnny Is <nn* of 
the best, and yet is not innocent, for it withlioldcth men 
fioin works of liberality and charity. Bacon, liiches. 

I*arsiniong, ami not industry is the imniediatc cauM‘of 
the increase of capital ; industiy , in<lee<l. provides the sub- 
ject which 3 rxir«mt«a//accnnml:i(»- 8 ; but wli.itever industry 
might acquire, if pa rmmongdn] not save and store nj), the 
capital would never be the gi eater. 

Adam Sooth, Wealth of Nations, ii. a. 

'I'his spirit of ecunonn was carried so far as t»» biing on 
luin the reproach of 2 Mfrsintong 

Preseott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 24. 
Law of parBimony. t^ee ?fr(/d.=Syn. stinginess, nig 
garilliness, peiiuriousiieHS. pemiritnis. 

parsing (pslr'sing), n. ( Vorbiil ii. of parsed, r.] 
Tiio art or }>racti<‘e of describing grammatical- 
ly the words in a stmtciu'c. 
parsley (piirs'li), n. [Formerly also parsly, 
parsefy, penscly, ditil. parsit ; < MK. pareelye, 
jtersety, persley, parcel y, pereyly, persili, jterst/e, 
persiJ, pareelie, percyir, prreyll, parsil, etc., < 
OF. persit, peresd, pierre.silf, pierre esstl, pierre- 
ein, perein, persin, tdi*., F. persil z= >Si>. jtercxil, 
now perejil = Pg. pcrre.rd = It. petrosetto, pe^- 
trosillo, pefro.sel{(no, pctrosvmolo, prez::emolo = 
AS. petersilinm, prierstlige. petersifiv^z MD.pr- 
tersehe, D. peterseh = IVllAJ. petersitie, pettereil- 
lige = OTKi. pedersifh, petrnsile, MHO. O. peter- 
si lie = Dan. petersdlc, also persille = per- 
sdja (< F.), < L. petntsetinum, ML. also petro- 
selinon, petrosittnm, pctrlsellnm, parslt*y, < Or. 
TTtTyonQivov, rc»ek-j»arsley, < irtTpor, rock, + rr^- 
Afcor, a kind of ])a rsh'y ; st'O eelenp] A bii'iiiiia-l 
garden-herb, ('arnm retrosetinnni {Petroselinnm 
sativum), a native of the oastorn Mt*diterrancan 
region, now widely cultivated ami sometimes 
running wild. Its aromatic leaves are used to flavor 
soups and otljer dihlies; and for garnishing it is a great 
favorite on }iee,«)unt <jf its much-divided, linely c»it, and 
crisped leaves, which, Inmever, in the wild plant are 
plain In tiie Nemean games the victors’ crowns weie 
of parsley. A vai iety, the Hauihurg parsley, is grown for 
its large mot, wlurli is used In soups, etc., or as a sei)n- 
rate dish. I’aisiey yields tlui drug apiol. Parsley-leiivrs 
are often ehewetl to ii''utralize the scent of onions. Tlie 
parsley plant i.s dangerously mimicked by the juuVs-pnrs- 
ley. See below. 

quinces A’ i)eris ( 'iryppe with jmrexly rotes l i.^t so iiygynn 
your niele. Bahees Book{L. E. T. 8,). j[» 172 

Her glorious bend is rompust with a (Town, 

Not made of Olive, Tine, or iAwrell bougli. 

Nor Parsln Wreath, which Grecians did allow 
Tli’ Olympian games for signals of renown. 

Sylvester, tr. of l>u Bortos's Triumph of Faith, 1. 11. 
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I knew a wench married in an afternoon as she went to 
the garden for pavAey to stuff a rabbit. 

Shak., T. of the 8., iv. 4. 101. 

ABB-paXBleyt,au old name of some umbelliferous plant, 
pt'rhapK tlu' same m fool's parsley. Bastard paralsy, the 
umbelliferous genus Caiicalis. - Black parSMy, a sFirub- 
by j)lunt, Tha/ufiy {Melanoselinum) deeijriens, of Madelia, 
with simple stem and unibrella-likc crown of tine foliage, 
three or four fe»‘t in diameter. - - Com-parsley. a grain- 
field weed, ( 'ftrotn (Pcfroselitmrn)segefU'm, of the Old World. 

— Cow-parsley. !^ame as eow’Chervil. — Foors-parsley,) 

a fetid p<»isonous nmbellifer. ^‘Kthma Cynapirnn.yriih (he 
aspect of the ctMunion piu'sley, but without the curled 
leaves of its usind cultivated forms, and having long 
hanging involmiels It ib an Obi World jdant sparingly 
naturalized in the eastt*rn Fnited States. -—Oil Of paxs-l 
ley. set5 ^n7.— Square parsley, Carum {Ptychom) 

terophyllnm, of Switzerland etc (See also fyur’parsleyj 
hedye-pardey , hemhwl purdeg, horse-purslt^y, etc.) 

parsley-camphor (i)iirsMi-kam'iqr), n, Hame 
as apiol. 

parsley-fern (])iirK'li-fcrii), n. A European 
lorn. Cryptogram me erispa {AUosorns crispvs)\ 
tlio rock-brako. 

parsley-haw (pil rs 'li - b A. ) , »/ . A sm all trop , Cra- 
Urgus apii/oJia, of tlio soiitliorn United States: 
so callt'd on account of its pinnatedy lobod an<] 
sharply toothed leaves. 

parsley-piert (piirs'li-pdrt), v. [Also par.^letk 
pert, accom. form, of F. peree-purre, ‘piorco 
stone ’ : stm puree and jner.2 A rosaooous liorb, 
Alehemilla arvensis, of tho north(*rii parts of tin 
Old W orld, introduced in Virginia, it is only tw< 
or three inches high, oftsui less, has oridcular leaves inucl 
divided and eut, and minute green flowers in little lieadf 
in the leaf-axils, half inclosed l>y the leafy stipules. Alst 
called breakstone. 

parsling (piiir/ling), n. Ni^ant., same as parcel- 
ing, 

parsnip (luirs'nip), n. [Formerly also parsvep, 
)>arsemp. pasnep ; < ME. parsnup, pasneep, pas- 
vepc, < OF. pasientupie, also pnstenade, pa.ste' 
vaillc, pastenugne, F. pastenade, panais = Pr 
pastvnaga, pastenagla = Sj*. [*g. It. pastinaei 
= I>. pashuah, pasternak = MLO, pasternakr 
iJi. patsternak = OllO. pa.stinaga, pastinae^ 
MJKi. pasteney, MHO. (J. juistinake, pasternak 
= Dan. pastinak = Sw. paisfrrnaeka, < L. pas- 
ttnaea, a ijursni]), < jntshnnm, a kind <d two- 
forked dibbh*: see pasttnr. Tho torininatior 
has boon appar. intluonood by that of turnip,] 
A bioimitil phuit, Ceueedannm (rastinaea) sa 
hr urn, nativo through tomp(*rate Europe ant 
part of Asia, and widely cultivated in gardc'ns 
th(‘nco again running wild. Itisnn erect plant wKI 
pinnate leju es and luiglit-yellow flowci h, having a tap roo 
winch 111 tlie wlM plant is luu’d aiul inedible, oven some 
wind poisonous, hut under culture becomes fleshy, palnla 
)>le, and nutritious, and has been nsedasioodfroinancien 
times. It contains sugar, and a wine is made from it, am 
witli hops a kind of beer. It is a valuable fodder-plant 
Huri):ibbnig the carrot in inilk-produeing quality. Varletie 
of (1ji‘ parsnip are tlie common or butch, the hollow 
crowned or cii]), the (luernsey, the lound or turnip, aiv 
llic student ; (lie lust was develoj)ed directly from the wil 
parsnip in expciimcntal cultivation. 

And onyoiis forto sown ektJ tyme is atte, 

J'asneep, and origon, and Tyme is throwe 
In moolde. 

Palladins, llushondric (K. E. T. S ), p. 19S 

Rough parBUip, OpojKinnx Chironiiem — Victoria] 
paXBnip, the Anstniliun jdaid. 7'rnrhgin. >‘,‘ avstrolis. (So 
\\\m vieadow jHirsnijt, sea~ 2 sersnip, irnler-jiaisnip.) 

parsnip-chervil (i>iirs'ui]M*b(V'vil), n. An esj 
eulent herb, Ch/erophyllnm hidfiosum, of tniddU 
Kuropi* niid wcst(*rn Asin. The rooi is pnlat 
able and very rich in starch. 

parson (])iir'sn), n. [< MM. fun\son, parsond 
persona, pet sou n, person, (. OF. per.sone (V\ per, 
sonne), < a jioi-son, curate, parson; 

< ]j. persona, a jicrson: see /nrson. Tho part 
son is the persona eeelesta', or rt'prosontjitivo oj 
tho clnircli. 'i'he fonns parson uiid person ar^ 
related as fVo/ /. Miide/er/.. ) If. A iiorson. ' 

This ycrc [wi fb n VTI | a giete fyre happenyd i 
London. lietw<'nc llic rostiimc iioiise and Itelinges (Jati 
that dytl un ti- iniiti', and » ly tiers pamon'x were brent. 

Arnold's Chronicle (1.602), p. xll 

2. Th(' person i n holy orders who bus the chavg 
or etire of souls in a ptirish; tin* incuinbetit < 
a jtaroclual btuu‘tieo. Four requisites are necessai 
to const itute :i ]ta]Hoti in England, namely holy ordei 
pic.scMtation, institiition, and induction. 

Sonietimes comes Hhc|Mab| with a tithe-pig’s tml, 
rickling it 2 Kirson's nose as a’ lies asleep, 

'I'lieii dteiims he of anotlicr btMiefiee 

Shak., It. and .1 , i. 4 8 

lie is called 2siTson, persona, because by his pin son tl 
clmodi, which is an invisible laxly, i.s rejnvsented ; an 
he is in himself a body eorptuatt*, in order to protect m 
defend the rights of the chinch which he ptustuiates. 

Blackdotw, Com., I. x 

3. A clergyman in g(‘neral ; ti man ru*cnst‘<l t 
prencli : ofbm used colloquially, or with a tone 
of contempt: as, a fox-hunting p«r.so?t. 
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And what 'a a bishop? A bishop 's a parton dressed up, 
■who sits in the House of liords to help and throw out Re- 
lorm Bills. Gforue JuiU, Kelix Holt, xxx. 

Herbert of Boahaui, . . . the squire parson of the time, 
also a careful and admiring biographer. 

Stubbs, iModleviil and Modem Hist, p. 146. 

4.* A tiny fiiioli of Brazil, SpernMphila minuta, 
— 6. Tlu* parson-bird or poo-bird.— Qray-coat 
parson, ttn impropriator ; the tenant in an English parish 
who hires the tithes JInlUwdl. ^ Islo Of Wight parson, 
the eorinoraiit, r/tnlacrocorax carlto : so called in Hants. C. 

Journeyman parson. See >nrnei/nmn. - 
Maryland parsont, in colonial times, a dissolutr oi dis- 
reputable eUirgynian.- Parson and clerk, a childi i irs 
game, played with burnt paper, In which the lingering 
sparks are supposed to represent persons. 

So when a child, as playful children use. 

Has burnt to tinder a stale last year’s news, 

The llainc extinct, he views Uie roving tlre.- 
There goes iny lady, and there goes the sipilrp ; 

There goes the jMtrson, oh illustrious spark ! 

And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk! 

Cowper, On Names of Little Note in Biog. Brit. 
Parson imparsonnee, a rector who is installed in a 
church, whether it he representative or impropriate.— 
Parson mortal, in law, a rector instituted and inducted 
lor his own life.— Parson’s nose, the rump of a fowl ; the 
•‘Pope’s nose.”— Parson’s week, the period from Mon- 
day to the Buturday week following (both days included). 

Get my duty done for a Sunday, so that 1 may bo out a 
Parson's week, 

J. /Vicp(1800X In Life of H. F. Carey, i. 144. {Davieg.) 
esBim. Oterffyjnan, PrieM, etc. See winister, n, 

parsonage (ptlr'son-aj), >/. [< ME. parsonage, 
OF. personage, persotmagr, parsonnaige, F. per- 
8onnage,<, ML. personatienm (also, aft-erOF., per- 
sonagitim), a clnmdi bonefio(\ < persona, a par- 
son: soo^wm)?#. CL personage.] 1. A rectory 
endowed with a lioust?, glebe, lands, tithes, 
«t«., for the maiiittaiaiiee of tho incumbent; 
the benefice of a parish. 

I fynde payne for the ))ope and prouendro for his palfrey, 
And I hadde nenere of hym, ham* god my treuthc, 
Noither proiiendre ne jHirsonaye gut of the popis gifte. 

JHers Plowman (B), xiii. 246. 

These are the scandalous clamours of their invincible 
Ignorance, who, as many of the .lews did Christ, follow the 
gospel only fttr their bellies ; they consider not in whose 
hands abbeys, and monasteries, and the best parsonages are. 

Hev. T. Adams, Works, I. 461. 

2. The mansion or dwelling-house of a parson 
or clerg 3 rman. Also called a parsonage house. 

Hero hath Master Whitaker chosen his Pnrsonwtm, im- 
pailed a faire framed Parsonage, and one huiidreu acres 
culled Eouke hall. 

Quoted In Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 12. 

In the centre of the village stood a handsome white 
church, with a clock-t<iwei) and near it the parsomge and 
school-house. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 190. 

3. Money paid for tlie 8ui»poF. of a parson. 
[Scotch.] 

What have I been paying stipend and teind, parsonage 
and vicarage, for? ScoU. 

parson-bird (pilr'sn-b^rd), », Tho poe-bird, 
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Prosthemadcra novse-selantUse. Also called par- 
son an<l tni. 

parsoned (piir'snd), a. parson dr -ed^.'\ 1. 
Furnished with a parson or parsons : as, a par- 
soned parish. — 2. Done by or in the manner of 
a parson. [Hare.] 

Ye deaf to truth ! pornse this parson'd page. 

Young, Night Thoughts, iv. 

Married and parsoned, duly and legally married ; mar- 
ried with all the eusioinar} riles. 

parsonerf, W. A Middle English form of par- 
cener, 

parsonet (pilr'son-et), [< parson + -et.'\ A 
little parson ; hence, Immorously, a parson’s 
child. [Rare.] 

The Parson dearly lov'd his darling pets, 

Sweet, little, ruddy, ragged Pnrsoncts. 

Cdman, Poetical Vagaries, p. 132. 

parson-gull (par'sn-gul), n. The black-backed 
gull, iMrus marinns: so called from the color- 
ation. [Local, British.] 
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parsonic (pftr-son'ik), a, r< parson + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to a parson or his office; char- 
acteristic of parsons ; suited to oi^ in keeping 
witli the position or duties of a parson ; cleri- 
cal : as, parsonic pretensions. 

An extremely comfortable ITebendal house . . . looks 
to the south, and Is perfectly snug And parsonic. 

Sydney Smith, To Lady Holland. 

Ills manners 1 think you said are not to your taste'/— 
priggish and parsonic? 

Ckarlidie BtofUe, Jane Eyre, xxxvii. 

Until he (Uharloa Kingsley) shakes off this jMirsomc habit 
[of preaching! ho will not be able to create truly hiiraaii 
charuutors. George Miot, Westminster Rev. 

Langham, whether he liked it or no, had to face the par- 
sonic breakfast and the norsonie day. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, Robert Elsniere, II. xii. 

parsonical ( par-son 'i-kal), a, [i parsonic + -ah'] 
Hnnu'i as jKtrsonie, 

parsonically (piir-son'i-kal-i), adv. In tho man- 
ner of a parson. Chesteriield, [Rare.] 
parson-in-the-pulpit (par'sn-in-thp-pdl'pit), n. 
The wake-robin of Europe. Bee Arum,, 1, and 
compare jaedc-in-t}^e-pulx>it. [Prov. Eng.] 
parsonisn (par'son-ish), a, {<,x)arson + -ish^,] 
Relating to or lilte a parson, 
parsonize (pilr'son-iz), v.i pret. and pp. parson- 
ized, ppr. x^f^Ysonizing. [^ parson 4* -y;rc.] I. 
intrans. To usurp the functions or put on tho 
airs of a parson ; play the parson. 

n. tratus. To convert into parsons; tinge or 
imbu(' with parsonic notions. 

The Bishop of Rochester in England . . . the other day, 
in a pastoral, (sxpressed the hope that lay evangelists will 
not “presently iwcomc parsonlzed." 

The Cmigregationalist, Sm\c 21, 1886. 

[Karo in both uses.] 

Parsonsia (pur-son'zi-ft), n. [NL. (R. Brown, 
1808-10), named after Dr. John Parsons of 
Scotland, who wrote in 1752 on lh(< fertiliza- 
tion of plants.] A genus of plants of the gatno- 
pctalous order Apocynacese and the tribe EehUi- 
dese., type of the subtribe Parsonsiea*.^ and known 
by the slightly convolute corolla, the slender 
aiid oft.en twisted filaments, and tht* twining 
shrubby habit. There are al)out 12 species, natives 
of tropical Asia, Australia, and New Zealand I’hey are 
smoothiHh vinos, with opposite leaves, and terminal or axil- 
lar> cymes of small whitish flowers, followed by cylindri- 
cal i)(»d-likc follicles. Several species are cultivated in 
greenhouses, as the kai-ku. 

parsouret, A Middle English form oixdercer, 
part (piirt), n. [8c. part, x^aari, 

X»arte, perfc, < OF. part, F. part = Bp. Pg. It. 
parte = AB. part ss OFries. part = D. M1.«0. 
part = MHO. parte, part, G. part= led. parfr 
= 8w. Dan. part, < L. jmrif ( part, piece, 
portion, share, side, party, faction, part or 
r61e, character, part or lot, portion, fatt^, task, 
lesson, also part or member, etc. ; akin to por- 
tio(n-), a portion, part (>E. x**>Ytion), parare, 
mak<' ready, prex>aro (>E. pard, parade, etc.), 
and to Gr. aor. (wopov, perf. pass, irlnpu- 

pat, furnish, present, give, allot, fate, nopowetv, 
oiler, present, prepare, provide. From the L. 
pars {part-) are also ult. jiart parted, xtarli- 
Uon, partitive, parttf^, pariy^, x^ttYticiple, x>ar- 
ticipatv, etc., apartment, compartment, d(X>art, 
department, impart, Mpartite, tripartite, etc., 
parsed, jmreel, x^arcener, x^artner, etc.] 1. A 
separate division, fraction, or fragment of a 
whole; a section or division; a piece; as, a 
part of the money; a part of the true cross. 

I in thy abundance am suftlced, 

And by a part of all thy glory live. 

SlMk., Sonnets, xxxvii. 

2. A division of a thing not separated in reality, 
but considered or mentioned by itself; as, the 
younger part of the community. 

But at all insolent and vnwoonted paries of a mans be> 
Imuiour we find many times cause to mislikc or to be mis- 
trustfiill. PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Toesie, p. 241. 

And Moses brought forth the people out of the camp to 
meet with God ; and they stootl at the nether ^rt, of the 
mount. Ex. xix. 17, 

Those who liad formerly attacked (the church of Romo] 
. . . hud (| (icstioiicd only apart of her doctrines. A school 
was now growing up which rejected the whole. 

Macaulay, Von Ranke. 

I've been here the better part of my life 

S. O. Jewett, Deephaven, p. 18. 

3. In math,, an exact divisor: as, three is the 
fourtli part of twelve: the opposite of muitiplr, 
tliough divisor is the preferable con'd ative; 
an equal constituent portion ; one of several or 
manjr equal quantities into which a thing may 
be divided. 

ge schule hnue gonre licour by an hundrid part ,bettir 
gilt than ge had tofure with the floreyn. 

Book Hf Quints Essence (ed. Fumivall), p. 7. 
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A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward. Shak*, Hamlet, iv. 4 . 43 . , 
But when the fourth part of the day was gone, 

Then Enid was aware of three tall knights 
On horseback, wholly arm’d, behind a rock. 

TeniBffon, Geraint. 

4. An organic or essential element ; a constitu- 
ent division of a whole; a member; an organ; 
as, a vital part; the hinder parte of an animal. 

The whole body fitly Joined together and compacted by 
that which every ioint supplleth, according to the offec- 
inal working in the measure of ovei-y jtarl. Eph. iv. 16, 
His hands still moved, 

As if he laboured yet to grasp the state 
With those rebellious parts. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, v. 6. 
I fear I shall begin to grow in love 
With niy dear self, and my most prosperous parts. 
They do so spring and burgeon. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, iiL 1. 

6. In music : (aj One of the voices or instru- 
ments involved in the production of a concert- 
ed i)ieco or passage, (b) The melody or suc- 
cession of tones intended for one of the voices 
or instmments in a harmonic or concerted 
piect^ ; a voice-part, (c) The written or print- 
ed score which a single performer uses in the 
performance of concerted music ; as, a horn 
part; to write out in parts. All hormonic music 
IS more or less fully conceived as made up of two or 
more voice-parts or independent melodies which are 
simultaneonsly combined. Except in the case of music 
written for a keyboard-instrument, like the pianoforte or 
the organ (and frequently there also)^ a eomposition is 
largely analyxed with reference to the skill and correct- 
ness with which the parts are combined with one another. 
Bee partwriting. 

6. Individual share; portion; moiety. 

’J'hoy (the Molnccans) bane their publike meetings and 
Bankcta in their Tenixdes very often, eueiy one bringing 
his iHirt of tile cheere. Pvrehas, Pilgrimage, 639. 

Lei me hear 

My part of danger with an equal share. 

Bryden, it. of Ovid’s Metumoiph., x. 56. 

7. Interest; concern; share. 

In heavenly mercies hast thou not a pari ? 

Spenser, F. Q., I. ix. 03. 
We have no part in bavid, neither have we inheritance 
in the son of Jesse. 2 Sam. xx. L 

A faithful brother I have left, 

My j>art in him thou ’It share ! 

Bums, Farewell. 

8. Share of action or influence; allotted duty; 
function, office, or business : as, to take an ac- 
tive part in public affairs. 

Syr Anasore the knyght, And ser Darell, 

And All the toder knyghiez ouei*yehone, 

F.che for his parte (piyte hym self full wele. 

Oenerydes {Y j. E. T. S.), 1. 301.3. 
It is the part, of tho lyric poet to abandon himself with- 
out reserve to his own emotions. Macaulay, Milton. 

9. The character assigned to an actor in a play 
or otlier like performance; a role; also, the 
words spoken by an actor in such a character. 

Never did Uozenage xvlth more lovely art, 

Or face more honest, act a fouler part. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 178. 
And then the justice, 

In fair round belly with good capon lined, 

With eyes severe and heard of foriiml cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances, 

And H<i he plays his /ort. 

Shak., As you Like it, il. 7. 167. 
liO Yates ! Wilhoiit ihe least finesse of art 
He gets applause - I wish he'd get his part. 

Churchill, Bosciad. 

10. Share of ability, mental endowment, or ac- 
quirement; in the plural, abilities; powers; 
faculties; talents; accomplishments. 

A Man of many good Parts, and worthy enough of his 
Prince’s Favour, If with that Favour he had not grown 
proud. Baker, Chronicles, p. 146. 

Natural parts and good Judgment rule the world. 

Sir T. Browne, (’hiist. Mor., Ii. 4. 
Men who get into the pulpit rather to show their parts 
than convince us of tho train of what they deliver. 

Goldsmith, Tho Bee, No. 7. 

1 1 . Side or party, or the cause or interest repre- 
sented by one side or party; cause ; as, to take 
one’s tor my part, I object. 

Arcite, and oek the hundred of his parte. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Talc, 1. 1724. 
Were there but three men to tak my pairt. 

Yon King's coming full deir suld be ! 

Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Child’s Ballads, VI. 28). 
Then gan tlie twrt of Chalengers anew 
To range the field, and victorlike to raine, 

That none against them battell durst niaintaine. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. iv. 28. 
Onelie for my awn part I will avoid al novelties, and 
content my self with the letteres qiihilk we have in use. 

A. Hums, Urthographie (E. E. T. S.), p. 11* 
A brand ’ preserved to warm some prince’s heart, 

And make whole kingdoms take her brother's pari, 

WaUer, To my Lady Morton. 
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12. Begion; quarter; place; spot. 

Now thi fame thall go ter and thee furao holdyn, 

And all pronyna and pertM thipea ihall desyre. 

Deaructim eS Trvy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 217. 
She sits at homo 

Like a great queen, and sends him forth to fetch in 
Her tribute from all parts. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, ill. 2. 
18t. State; condition; plight. 

And yf ye list© to haue knoweliche of mv part, 

1 am in hcl [health], god thanked mute he bo. 

As of body. Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 40. 
“ If thu,” quod he, “had done after my rede, 

Thu shuldest not now haue ben in this jparrc." 

Oensrydes E. T. S.), I. 3618. 
14t. Act; action; conduct. 

Find him, iny Lord of Warwick, chide him hither, 
This part of bis conjoins with my disease. 

Shale., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 6. 64. 
Among other the mad parts of Xerxes, it is reported 
that hue full in loue with a Platte Tree in Lydia. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 366. 

15. [< party t’.] The parting of the hair. [TJ. H.] 
—Art and part. Seearta... Bams’ part of gear. Same 
as Charging part seeo/iame.— Ooncertante 

parts. See coTicereanfe.— Conductors part. See con- 
ductor.— Copulation of parts. See c^ufaft'on.— Dead 
man’s part. Same as cfcod’s part,— Essential part, 
matter or form as a part of the cntelochy.— Extreme 
parts. See ertncmc.— Formal part. See/ormaf.— For 
my (his, her, etc.) part lo far as concerns me (him, etc.). 
See aefa 8 and 11. 


For my part, I confess, madam, wit loses its respect with 
me when 1 see it in connpany with malice. 

Shendan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 
For the most part. See Free, given, inner 

5 art. See the adjectives.— Heterogeneous part, a part 
liferent in kind from another Join^ witli it to make up 
a whole.— Homogeneous parts, like parte wliich go to 
make up a whole.— In good part, in a friendly manner ; 
favorably; graciously. 

Puf. The winter managers were a little sore, I believe. 
Dangle. No ; I believe they took it all in good jHirt. 

Sherii^n, Tne Critic, 1. 2. 
In ill part, with displeasure ; unfav^bly.— In part, in 
some oegreo ; to some extent ; partly. 

Moved by choice ; or, if constrained in part, 

Yet still with Nature’s freedom at tlie heart. 

WordsieortK, Depai'ture from (Jrasmere. 
Integrant or mathematloal part, a iiart lying outside 
of another part in space.— Inversion of parts. See tn- 
eerAon.— Logical partt, meridional parts, middle 

S art. See the adfectives.— Napier's drcuhu: parts, 
ee circ?dar.— Fart and parcel, an essential pait. 

Every man, woman, and child was constantly taught, 
by every fireside, to feel that he or she was part and pared 
of a great new movement in human progress. 

H, B. Stowe. Oldtown, p. 829. 
Part and pertinent, in Scots law, a phrase used in char- 
ters and dlspoBitluns to cover ai)purtenanccH and appen- 
dages. Thus, lands ai*e disponed with part* and 2 ierth 
mats; and that expression may carry various rights and 
servitudes connected with the lands, such as a seat in a 
parish church. 8ecp*rt7V»«nf.— Part Of speech, in gram., 
a word viewed as a constituent part or memlier of a sen- 
tence, having a certain part to contribute to its complete- 
noBB ; a word as member of a class having one limited and 
definable office in speech or in the practical use of lan- 
guage, as a iiouii, a verb, an adverb, and so on. >Seo parse i . 
—Perfection Of parts. f^eej^erfecUon. -Potential part 
(of a virtue), ‘a secondary virtue adjuvant to the other. — 
rrinclpal part, (a) A part which, being removed, not 
merely mutilates, but destroys the whole. (6) In gram., 
one of certain leading parts of a verb-system, fitnn which, 
when given, the rest cun be inferred. — SuMeCtlve part. 
Hume as logical part.. 8ee extension, 6. — To taKe part 
in, to participate in ; have a sliare or assist in : as, to take 
part in a celebration.— TO take part With, to side with ; 
Join forces with. 

The Mahometans, when they onterprlzed the conquest 
of l?gypt, took part loith the Coptis, who were glad to see 
the (IreefcB destroy’d. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 244. 
Total part, a part in which the whole is implied. « Syn. 
Part, Piece, Section, Portion. Share, Diiision. Part is the 
general word for that which is less than the whole: as, 
the whole is equal to the sum of all its jmrts. Piece is 
a part taken from a whole : as, a piece of meat; the dish 
was broken or the tree was torn to pieces. Section is a part 
cut off, or viewed us cut off, from the rest; as, a section of 
land, of the party. Portion is often used in a stilted way 
where part would be simpler and better ; %)ortwn has always 
sumo suggestion of allotment or assignment : us, this is my 
portion; a portion of Heriptnre ; “ Father, give me the por- 
tion of gootlB that falleth to me ” (Luke x v. 12). Share Is still 
more suggestive of the person connecUsd with the matter: 
as, his mare In the work ; his portion of his father's estate 
Was $100,000, and he insisted upon receiving ids share at 
once. A division is one of two or more parts made by de- 
sign, the parts still remaining connected: as, a division of 
an army or a fleet, of a subject, of a country See particle. 
— 10. Abilities, Qijts, Talents, etc. Sec genius, 
part (part), V. [< MK. partm, perteriy < OF. 
partiry F. partir = Sp. Pg. partir = It. partircy 
\ h, par tiriy par tire, (fivido, part, < pars {part-), 
part: gee party n. Ct. departy impart.'] trams. 
1 , To divide ; separate or break into parts or 
pieces; sever. 

Thou Shalt part it In pieces, and pour oil thereon. 

Lev. il. a. 


Come, make him stknd upon this molehill here, 

That raught at mountains with outstretched arms, 
Yetportsd but the Shadow with his hand. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., I. 4. 69. 


2. To divide into shares ; distribute in parts. 

• thanked Hod that he myghte han hire al. 

That no wlghte his blisse part*/i shal. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 886. 
Se Baye as youre selffe has sene, 

Ther-fore array gou all on rawe. 

My selfe schall imrte itt 30U be-twene. 

York Plays, p. 238. 
Nor could I weary, heart or limb, 

When mighty Love would cleave in twain 
The lading of a single pain, 

And part it, giving half to him. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, xxv. 

3. To cause to separate; cause to go different 
ways; separate; sunder. 

The Lord do so to me, and more also, If aught but death 
part thee and mo. Ruth I. 17. 

Hence good and evil mixed, but man has skill 
And power to part them, when he feels the will. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 86. 
That morn that parted me end bliss. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 11.S. 

4. Specifically, to comb (the hair) away from 
a dividing line or parting; aiTange (the hair) by 
dividing it more or less symmetrically. 


But part be right, and oort be wrang, 

Frae the b^nrar man the cloak he wan. 

Uynd Horn (IJhlld’s Ballads, IV. 26). 
For the fair kindness you have show'd me here, 

And, part., being prompted by your present trouble, 
Out of my lean and low ability 

I’ll lend you something. Shak., T. N., ill. 4. 877. 

I’ythagoras was part philosopher, jtart magician. 

Burton, Auat. of Mel., To the Reailer, p. 81. 
He spoke in words part heard, in whispers part. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

partable (par'ta-bl), a. [ME. parfahh; < part 
+ -able. Cf. partible.] 1. Capable of being 
parted or divided ; divi.sible. Hee j^artibk. 

His hoto loue neuertliolesse was partable. among three 
other of his mistresses. Cairuten, Remains, Wise Hpeeches. 

2t. Having a share. 

Thogho hyt were outher mennys syniie, 

3)dr art thou paritMc thcrynmj. 

MS. Dari. 1701, f. 20. {HalliweU.) 

partaget (pfir'taj), w. [< F. partage = Olt. 
partaggio (Mh. 2 )artagium)y division, < L. pars 
( part-), part : see party n.] 1. Division; parti- 
tion ; the act of dividing or sharing. 


Smoothly kemhe his haire. 

And part it botli waies, to appeare more faire. 
Uei/wood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 208). 

Ilyacinthinc locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering. Milton, I*. L., iv. 302. 

5. To draw or hold apart; separate by inter- 
vening: as, to part combatants. 

The kyng of kynggez partyd them twayn, 

Bo cause they shuld iu)o di'bate begynne certeyn. 

Generydes (PI E. T. 8.), 1. 2296. 
Part them ; they are incensed. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 814. 
Our three houses stood pretty near one another; his 
was partsd from mine by a river. 

Swift, Story of an Injured Lady. 

6. to break or rend; suffer the breaking 
of : as, the ship parted her cable. — 7t. To leave ; 
quit; depart JVom. 

Since presently your souls must part your bodies. 

Shak., Rich. II., iii. 1. 3. 
It 's time the dead should jmrt. the quick ; 

Mat jorle, I must be gane. 

William and Marjorie (Chlbl's Ballads, II. 160). 

8t. To mix ; mingle. 

With the queen e whan that he hadde sete, 

And spices parted, and the wyne agoon, 

Unto his rhambro was he lad anoon. 

Chaucer. Good Women, 1. 1110. 
To part a line or a warp. SetJ line‘^.~~ To part com- 
pany, to separate ; go different ways. =s Syn. 1. To sever, 
dissever, sunder, dIsnieinluM*, tear asunder, disjoin, discon- 
nect, disunite. 

II. in tram. 1. M\) become separated or de- 
tached; stand, fall, or move aymrt; separate; 
divide: as, her lips jmrfcd; our routes parfrd. 
Make . . . thy knotted and combined locks t - pert, 
And each particular hair to stand on end. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 6. 18. 
Ho parted they ; the angel up to heaven 
From the thick shade, and Adam to his bower. 

Milton, P. L., viil. 652. 


This part.age of things in an inequality of private pos- 
sessions men have made practicable out of the bounds of 
Boebdy, and without compact, only by putting a value 011 
gold and silver, and tacitly agreeing hi the use of money. 

Locke, Uivil Government, v. § 60. 

2, Part; portion; share. 

I uitf’d him gently, 

Friendly, and privately, to grant npartage 
( 'f this estate to her who owns it all, 

This his supnoH^d sister. 

Fleleh 'r {and another). Fair Maid of the Inn, Hi. 2. 
I know my brother, in the love ho bearcs me, 

Will nut denye mopartage in his sadnesse. 

Ford, ”Tl8 Pity, 1. 2. 

partake (i>|ir-tak'), p.; pret. partook, pp. par- 
taken, ppr." partaking. [< ME. ^part-taken, in 
lart-takifngc, partedaker; < ptart 4- take. The 
ormation is not, according to E. analogy, but 
is in imitation of h. pmr tic t pare, <. pars (part-), 
part, + capcrcy take*. (T. oui-takvy similarly imi- 
tated from the L.] I, in t runs. 1. To taie or 
have a ]>uvt, portion, or share in common with 
oth(;rs; {larlicipate; share: used absolutely, or 
followed by of or in (also, rarely, by toith) before 
t}u3 object sliared : as, to partake of the bonii- 
tii^H of Providence; to partake o/* refreshments. 
We should them love, and vith their needs nartafr*. 

SjHOiser, Hymn of Heavenly Love, 1. 208. 

Being apprehended, his false cunning, 

Not meaning iuparUtke with me in danger. 

Taught him to face me out of his nc(|Uuintanco. 

Shak., T. N., v. 1. 90. 

Ho felt that wrong tvith 'wnmg jmrtakes, 

'riiut nothing stands alone 

Whittier, The t^uaker of tlio Olden Time. 

2. To share in some degret^ the nature, cliar- 
acter, functions, or peculiarities (of some other 
liersou or thing) : followed by of. 

The attorney of the duchy of Lancaster jiartakes partly 
0 / a Judge and i>artly i\f an attorney -general. Bacon. 


Tlic sun's . . . niys of rapid light 
Parted around tlie chariot’s swifter course. 

Slulley, Qiieeu Mab, i. 

2. To break; give way: become rent, severed, 
or detached; as, the cable parM. — 3, To let 
go; relinquish; givenp: with laef/^or/row.* as, 
the miser will noipurf irith his money. 

We never forc’d him jiarf wU.h ids conscience, but it 
was hue that would have forc’d us to part wUh ours, 

Milton, Eikonoklastcf-, xl. 

For I, that , . . shielded all licr life from harm, 

At last must with her thee. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, t'ionclusion. 

4. To go away; depart; set out; leave; retire: 
with /row or with, to take leave of; bid fare- 
well to. 

Now in peace my soul sliall part to heaven, 

Since I have set iiiy friends at peace on eaith. 

Shak., Rich. III., ii. 1. 6. 
[The storm I hogane in y*' southeast, and parted toward 
y*’ Boutli east, ami ven*d sundry ways. 

Brad/ord, Plymouth Plantation, p. 388. 
A little after jon hail parted with him, 

He suddenly llropt dead of heart-disease. 

Tennyson, ,Hea DreaTiis. 

5. To take part or have a share ; share; partake. 

A trewe man, witbouton drede, 

Hatli nat to jiarten with a theves dede. 

Chaucer, Good \^'otnen, 1. 40.6. 

Part with thy folaw, for that is curtesie. 

Babers Book (E. E. 'I'. H.), p 28. 

My lord, d'ye think your nephew here, your Troylo, 
Parts in your spirit as freely as your blood *<' 

Ford, Fancies, v, 1. 

To part from an anchor (naut.), to break loose from an 
anchor by parting the cable : saiil of n vessel, 
part (part), ado. [Abbr. of in part. ( If. parcel, 
adt\] Partly; partially; in some measure. 


Master of all sorts of wood craft, he seemed a pait of 
the forest and the lake, and the secret of his amazing skill 
seemed tt) he that \w partook of the nature ami fierce in- 
stincts of the beasts he slew. 

Fmerson, Hist. Discourse at (’oncord. 

3t. 'lo take sides ; espouse the cause of unother ; 
make common cause. 

('anst tliou, O cruel ! say I love thee not, 

When I against myself with thet* jiartah ^ 

Shuk., Sonnets, clxlx. 

Mr. Bellingham and he stood <h vided frtun the rest, which 
nceasioned much oiiposition even in open court, aim much 
jiartaking In the country. 

Wi.nthi<gi, Hist. New I'nghuid, IT. 189. 

— Syn. Partake. Purticiputr, Share. There is not alw'ays 
a distinction among these words. Share is the most fa- 
miliar, partimpate the least m>. Partake is the most natu- 
ral to ap])ly to that whii h pleases oi concerns chiefly the 
actor: as, U* 2 sirtake of food; tojHtrtake. of the qualities 
of one’s uneiihtoj s. Participate ami share espcjclally in- 
clude other persons; as, t(» share another’s pleasures, or 
jtartitnpate in his griefs or joys Partici.pate. may imply 
the most intinmti* community of posHessiou or feeling, as 
is suggested l)v its being followeil by in. not of. Share 
may have a diiect object, or be followed by in. 

1 come in for ruy share in all tlie good that happens to 
a man of merit aiid virtue, and 2 Sirtake of many gifts of 
hjitime and jiower that 1 was never born to. 

Addison. 'J’atler, No. 117. 

Either in joy or sorrow, my friend should jHirt ici 2 tate in 
in> feelings. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxii. 

All who joy would win 
Must share it— Happiness was horn a twin. 

Byron, Don Juan, ii. 172. 

II. irons. 1. To have a part iu ; share. 

By and by thy bosom shall jmrtake 
The secrets of my heart. Shak , J. ii. 1. 30.6. 
Thou shalt partake my near and dearest counsels. 

And further them with thine. 

Fletcher, Double Maniagc, i. 1. 



partake 

Say, ihall my little bark attendant Ball, 

Parsue the triumph, and partake the gale? 

J*opet lOssay on Man, iv. 886. 
ITniversal nature slumbers, 

And ray soul partaken the calm. 

CotcpeTf Watching unto God in the JS ight Season (trans. ), ii. 

2t. To admit to participation; invite or per- 
mit to share. 

My friend, hight Phllomon, I did partake 
Of all my love, and all my privitie. 

iypenner, F. Q., II. iv. 20. 

Sf. To distribute ; communicate. 

Your exultation 

Partake to every one. Shak, , W. T., v. 8. 1«2. 
partaker (pjir-ta'k6r), ». pnrte-taker, 

parti taker; as jmrt -f taker ^ or partake 4* -crl.] 

1. One who takes or has a )>art or share in 
common with others; a sharer; a participator: 
usually followed by of or in. 

If the Gentiles have been made <>/ their spirit- 

iial things. Horn, xv. 27. 

The law doth straighily them enioyiie 
To be pariakern of this Iioly meat 
And sacred drink. 

Timen' WUmr (T:. IC. T. S.), p. IS. 
Wish partaker in thy happiness 
When thou dost meet good hap. 

fihak.y T. G. of V., i. 1. 14. 

2t. All associate; an accomplice; a iiartner. 

And what was the end now of that politic lady the 
f]ueen other than this, that slie lived to behold the wrctcli- 
ed ends of all her partakernf 

linleiifh, Hist. World, Pref., p. 12. 
The Church was tired, his enemies ascribing it to his 
partakem, and tliey agaiiie to his Aduersnrics. 

Purcha-ny Pilgrimage, p. 297. 

partan (piir'tan), M. [Ir. and (lael. partan, a 
part-aii, crali.j An odibh* sea-crab. [Scotch.] 
He generously oifored, if she would hut wait a minute 
or so, to hunt out tw«» jHirtam (by which he meant crabs), 
BO that she might witness a combat between them. 

W. Blacky In Far J^«»chaboi‘, iv. 

parted (piir'tcd), p. a. If, Departed; deceased ; 
dead. 

Gft liave T seen a timely-jvarte// ghost. 

Stuik.y 2 lien. VI., Hi. 2. KJl. 

2t. Endowed with parts or abilities. 

A man well jHirted, a sutlicicnt scholar, an<l travelled. 

B. Jonnon, Kvery Man out of his Humour, Pref. 
That man, how dearly ever partedy 
How much in having, or witliout or in, 

Cannot make boast to have that which he hath. 

Shak.y T. and 0., Hi. 3. 9<l. 
I'Vir as you 

Are every way welhjmrted, h<i 1 liold you 
In all designs mark'd to be fortunate. 

Webnter and- Jtowley, Cure for a Cuckold, v. 1. 

8, In hot., cleft or divided nearly to the base, 
as leaves. Also partite, — 4. In her,y same as 
partf^y ^•-Double-parted, in her., parted in two ways. 
See crom double-parted, under crossl.— Palmately part- 
ed. Sec palmatHif. -- Parted Of tWO colors, In tier., same 
as party perfenne (which see, under the two pai’ts of 
the Held being of two tinctures. 

partelt, tt. [ME., var. of parcel.^ A part or 
portion. 

So this plcyinge hath thrj* iHtrtelis; the tlrsto is that wo 
beholden lu how many thingls Uod hath ;5y ven us his grace 
Jtelifj. Aidiq.y ii. 97. (llalliwell.) 

partenerf, W. An obsolete form of partner. 
parter (par'tf*!*)^ w. [< p«rf, r., + -tri.] One 
who or that which parts or se])arat('s. 

Thejiarter of the fray was night, which, with her black 
arms, pulliHl tlieir malfeiuus sights one from the other. 

Sir P, Sidneij, Arcaiiia, i. 

parterre (pilr-tar'), w. [= it. partvrey parterre^ 
< K. parterre, a H(»wer-bed, parterre, ipar, by, 
on (< E. per, tlirouj?h), H- terre, earth, < L. terra: 
see terrace.^ 1. in Aorf., a system of beds of 
dilTorent. shapes ami sizes in which flowers are 
cult i vat (‘d, arranpfed in some desi^jn or plan, 
with interveninj? sxiaces of (n*avel or turf. 

The ganicu nearest the pavilion is ajmrterre, having in 
y*' middst noble biasse statues. 

jKmlyn, Diary, Feb. 27, 1044. 
When it Ithe wiiterl has paid its tribute to the I’oyal pile 
lAllmiubrnl, uud >iHited its gardens and jmrterren, it flows 
down the long avenue leading b) the city. 

Irnny, Alhambra, p. 04. 

2. Tlu^ part of tin* floor of a theater beneath 
the galleri(^s: in soim* modern Eiij^lish theaters 
called th(‘ pit — a HeuH<‘ to Ik* distinguished from 
the original meaning of ptt. 

partes, a. Plural of parti. 

PartheniuiD (pjir-the'n i-uin ), a . | N 1^. (Liiinroiis, 
17.'i7), < li. partheninni, < Clr. rrafiiUrmv, a name 
of several <litTert*ut plant s,< Trapdivtiu;, maidenly, 
pur<*, < TTupOfro^y a maiden, virgin.] A genus of 
composite plants, of the tribe Helianihoidem 
and subtribe Melampodieie, known by the small 
broad rays, and the thickish compressed or tri- 
angular achenes, often firmly united to the en- 
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veloping bract, and with narrow margins sepa- 
rating half-way at maturity. There arc about 6 
species, natives of North America and the West Indies. 
They arc usually rough hairy herbs, with alternate leaves, 
undivided, toothed, or piniiately dissected, and small heads 
of wliitisli or yellowish flowers in a terminal panicle. P. 
J/ !/Hterophoruny a weed throughout warmer America, and 
used medicinally, is known in Jamaica as vjUd wormwood, 
letntehead, hrown-bmh, bantard fever/ew, and Went Indian 
niupwort. P. intcffrifoliumy of the southern United States, 
is used as a febrifuge. 

parthenochlorosls (par^the-no-klo-rd'sis), n, 
[NL., < Gr. napdevogy a virgin, d- Nlj. chloronis,'] 
Ghlorosis in girls. 

parthenogenesis (pfir^the-nd-jen'e-sis), n. 
[NL., < Gr. a virgin, 4- yheatg, produc- 

tion: see f/fMiesis.] 1. Reproduction by a vir- 
gin ; in zool.y one of the phenomena attending 
alternate generation amon^ animals which have 
sex, a kind of agamogenesis in which an imx)er- 
feci female individual, hatched from an egg 
laid by a perfect female after ordinary sexu- 
al intercourse, continues to reproduce its kind 
for one or more generations without renewed 
impregnation. Parthenogenesis characterizes 
the reproduction of many insects, as aphids or 
I»lant-lice. 

Agamogenesis is of frequent occurrence among insects, 
and occurs under two extreme fonns ; in the one the pa- 
rent Is a fierfect female, while the germs have all the mor- 
pliulugical characters of eggs, and to this the term parthe- 
rwyenenin ought to be rostoicted. 

Uuadey, Anat. Invert., p. 883. 

One sin involves another, and forever another, by a fatal 
parthernKjenedn. Lowell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 223. 

2. In hot. : (a) The production of a perfect em- 
bryo without the intorvontion of pollen. Ao- 
cording to Strasburger, the embryos thus formed are ad- 
ventitious ontgrowtbs from the cellular tissue of the 
nucelluB and outside of the embryo-sac. (?>) In certain 
cryptogams, a peculiar form of ai>ogamy in 
which organs which arc moridiologically sexual 
organs make their appearance, but, instead of 
prcxlucing sexnal reproductive cells, they pro- 
duce cells wliicli are capable every one by itself 
of giving rise to a new individual, 
parthenogenetic (par^tlie-np-jfwiet'ik), a. [< 
parthemujeneatH, mtev (fenctih.y 1. PtTtaining 
to parthenogenesis, or having its characters; 
exhibiting the phenomena of parthenogenesis. 
— 2. Horn of a virgin. 

The enigmatic nature of this inextricable compound 
jHvrthenoifemiic deity. JS. B. Tylor, Pilm. Cultuio, II. 279. 

parthenogenetically (par " the - no - je - lu't ' i - 
kabi), aar. liy parthenogenesis, 
parthenogenic (par'''the-no-jen'ik), a. [< n^r- 
thenogen-y 4- -/>.] In hot.y exhibiting or clmr- 
acterized by parthenogenesis, 
parthenogenous (par-the-noj'e-nns), a. [< par- 
themujen-y 4- -owk.J Producing young without 
sexual impregnation, as many apliids. 
parthenogeny (par-the-noj'e-ni), n. [< Gr. 
7r(i(}t)i vary a virgin, 4‘-y/vf/«, s iiroduciiig: 

S(H* -yeny.] Same slh parthe'no(fene.si.s. 
parthenogonidium (par-the-^no-gp-nid 'i-um), 
/?.; pi. parthenoyonidia(~a). [NL.,< Gr. naphi- 
vocy a virgin, 4- NL. gotlhliton.'] A gonidium 
produced without fecundation. 0V>//c. 
parthenolo^ (par-the-nol'o-ji), V, [= F. par- 
thenohnpe, \ Gr. TzafMvo^y a virgin, 4- -/oy/a, < 
Hyrtr, speak : see -ology.'\ A descri ptioii or con- 
sidoratiou of the state of virginity in health or 
(iist‘a,sc. 

Parthenon (par'the-non), w. [= F. Parthenon 
= It. Partenom'y < L. ParihenoHy < Gr. Unpth- 
i’wc, the temple of Athene Parthenos (the Vir- 



Southwest Anglo of the Parthenon, from the Muxeuin Hill. 


gin) at Athene, also, in gen, sense, the yenng 
women’s apartments in a house. < irapOhocy a 
virgin, maid, young woman,] The Doric tem- 
ple of Athene, under the appellation of Parthe- 
nos, the Virgin, on the Acropolis of Athena ; the 
ceremonial or official temple of the Athenians 
in their quality as rulers of the empire of their 
colonies and allies. It is built of Pentelic marble, and 
is a peripteral, or, as it may be called, a pseudo-dipteral 
octastyle, witli seventeen columns on the sides, the pronaos 
and the opisthodoinos within the poripteros having each 
a portico of six lioric columns. Its length Is 228 feet, its 
breadth 101, and the height to the apex of the pediments 
was 66 foot. It was badly shatteied in 1087 by tlie ex- 
plosion of a inagaxitic of gunpowder which the Turks had 
placed in it during the siege of Athens by the Yonetians. 
The J^arthenon, which was completed about 438 B. c., was 
the most perfect work of art that has been produced, Its 
construction and its sculptured decoration in the round, 
in both low and high relief, and in color embodying the 
best genius and skill of Athens at the pinnacle of her glory. 
See Elgin marbles (under marble), and compare cuts under 
cella, Doric, Greek, and Hellenic. 

Partlienope (pkr-then'p-pe), n. [NL., < L. Par- 
thenopCy a poetical name of Naples, < Parthe- 
nopcy < Or. Uapdcvdwtjy one of the Sirens, said 
to have been cast np drowned on the shore of 
Naples, < 7raf)Btvog, a maiden, 4- wf (oir-)y face.] 
1. The lltli planetoid, discovered by Do Gas- 
paris, at Naples, in 1850. — 2, In cool.y a generic 
name variously used, (a) 'Iho typical genus of Par- 
thenopidsn, founded by Fabneius in 1798. (6) A genus of 
mollusks. Scacchi, (c) A genus of worms. Schmidt, 

1837. 

Parthenopean (par'4be-no-pe'ari), a. [< J*ar- 
then ope 4* -aw.] Of or iicrtaining to Farthe- 
nopo, an ancient and poetical name of Naples 
in Italy: as, the Parthenopean reiniblic. 

parthenopian (piir-tbLvn6'i)i-an), a. and n. [< 
Parthenope + -ian.^ I, a. Pc'rtaining to the ge- 
nus Parthenope or the family Parthenqpidoiy or 
having their characters. 

II. n, A member of the family Parlhenopidsp. 

Parthenopidse (pa.r-tbe-nop'i-de), n. pi. [NL. , 
< Parthenope 4* -?V//e.] A family of brachynrons 
decapod crustaceans, typified by the geniis Par- 
ihenopv. They have a inoi e or less triangular cai’apace, 
small subcircular orbits, and slender anieniiic whose basal 
joints are very small. The species chiefly inhabit warm 
seas. They are smnetiimig known as long-armed crabs. 

parthenopine (piir-th.en'o-])in), a, and n. [< 
Parthenope + -///rL] Same ub partheno])tan. 

parthenosperm (piir'tlie-no-sperm), n. [< Gr. 
Ttaphivagy a virgin, 4- ctnippa, seed.] Same as 
parthenospore. 

parthenospore (par'th(‘-n6-spor), n. [< Gr. 
TTUfdUvogy a virgin, + csnopiiy 8(*ed : see spore.'] 
lu hot.y a reproductive c(‘ll or spore closely re- 
sembling a zygospore, produced without conju- 
gation in certain algro of the class Conjngaiie. 

Parthian (pllr'thi-au), a. and n, [< L. Parthia, 
<Gr. WajAhaiuy Partliia. < lldpthty also Uapthfahn, 
Unpdfoty L. Parthi, the Partbians.] I, a. Of or 
pertaining to Partliia, an ancient region in Per- 
sia, which from the third century B. c. to the 
third century A. D. formed the nucleus of an 
important Asiatic kingdom.— Parthian arrow or 
shot, a shaft or shut aimed at an adversary while flying or 
pretending to fly from him ; a parting shot : in allusion to 
the manner of lighting of the ancient rarthiuns. 

II. w. A native or an inhabitant of l*artliia. 

partial (par'slml), a. and n. [< ME. pama/, < 
OF. partial, par eialy "F. partial = Sp. Pg. pareial 
= It. parzialfyi ML. partialis, divisible, solitary, 
partial, < L. pars ( part-), part : see part.] I, a. 

1. Affecting a part only; not general or uni- 
versal; not total. 

The weakening of a thing is only a partial destruction 
of it. South. 

8o narrow then [19891 was the sphere of publication, and 
so partial was all literary communication. 

J. Dlsradi, Amen, of Lit., II. .99. 

To know something, and not all - partial knowledge — 
must of course perjdex; doctrines Imperfectly revealed 
must be mysterious. 

J. 11. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 211. 

2. In hot., subordinate; secondary: as, a itar- 
lial umbel, peduncle, or involucre. — 3. Inclined 
to favor one party in a canse or one side of a 
question more than the other; not indifferent; 
exhibiting favoritism ; in a restricted sense, 
unjust or unfair through favoritism. 

She ’b vicious, and, your partial selves confess, 
Aspires the height of all impiety. 

Fletcfier, Boiidnca, iv. 4. 

The chief incens’d — "Too partial god of day 1 
To cheek my conquests in the middle wav : 

How few in Ilion else had refuge found?’’ 

Pope, Iliad, xxil. 23. 

4. Greatly or unduly inclined to favor a person 
or thing; having a liking for, or a prejudice in 
favor of, an object: when used in the predi- 
cate, with to before the object. 




purtUkl 

A fond and purtka parent Pope, 

Hia [Leio6ater*s] preaenoe and hla oommunieationa were 
gall and wormwood to hla once partial niiatreas. 

ScoU^ Kenilworth, xL 

I pray God he perform what he promlaeth, and that he 
be not oyer partial to North- Wales Men. 

Howell, Letters, 1. 11. 6. 

Bring me that muslin, " said Mrs. Glegg ; “it ‘s a bulf 
---Tm partial to buif.'' 

George Hliot, Mill on the Floss, v. 2. 
Partial abstraction, the act of concentrating the atten* 
tlon on one integrant part of an object, and withdrawing 
it from others.— Partial asslawnent, an assignment of 
part of one’s property In trust for the payment of some 
debts, as distinguished from a general aeeCgntnent of all 
property for payment of all debts ; B(»metlmes used in con- 
trauistinctlon to epedal assignment, when the latter is used 
In the sense of an assignment for the henettt of one or more 
special creditors only.— Partial battle. See baUlei, 1.— 
Partial cause, see cause, i.— Partial conyerslon, 
in logic. See conversion, 2.— Partial counsel, in Scots 
law, improper advice or comniunicatluns to one of the 
parlies in a cause, rendetlng the testimony of a witness 
inadmissible ; a similar ground of declinature of the juris- 
diction of a Judge. Imp. Partial determinant, 
differential, differentiation, earth. See the nouns. 
—Partial eclipse, m eclipse in which only a part of the 
eclipsed luminary Is covered. — Partial fractions, in alg., 
fractions whoso algebraical sum la equal to a given fnW- 
tion : thus, for various purposes, 1/(1 — x*^) is' expressed 
as the sum of the two partial fractions 1/(2 -f iix) and 
1/(2 -• 2a;).— Partial loss, in marine insurance, “loss of 
a port out of the whole” (/'arsons).-- Partial method, 
a methf>d which applies t<j a pai’t of a science. - Partial 
term, an undistributed terra.— Partial tone. Same as 
hanmnic, 1 (a), tliough sometimes also used (4) designate 
the theoretically simple iones of wliich hai'inonics are 
themselves made up. -Partial tum, in music. See turn. 
— Partial verdict, in la?v, a verdict of conviction as h> a 
part of the charge, and of acquittal or silence as to the 
residue. 1. lucoiuplcte, impetfect.— 3 and 

4. Prejudiced, prepossessed, warped, unfair, one-sided. 

II, n. Same' as partial tone. 

The harmonics arc themselves also compound tones, of 
which the primes or lowest »ar/iaf« are the partials of the 
original tone. Proc. Roy. Sue., XXXVIII. Hli. 

partialism (piir'shal-izm), n. | < partial + -/aw/.] 
In thcol., th« doctrine that the atonement wuh 
intended for and affectn only a part of mankind. 

partialist (piir'shal-ist), j}. [\ partial 4- -/a/.] 
1. One who is partial. — 2. In tlieol., one wlio 
holds that the atoiiomont was made for only a 
part of mankind. 

1 say, as the apostle said, unto mch pa rtialists, You will 
forgive me this wrong. 

Jip. Morion, Discharge of Iniput. (1633), p. 240. 

partiality (jmr-shi-ari-ti), ?/.; })1. partialities 
(-tiz). [< ¥ . pariialite = Sji. parviatidud = 1*^. 

parciatidadii = It. pa)\:ialit(i^ < ML. partialis 
ta{t~)s, partiahiess, a party, society, < partialis, 
partial: see partial.'] The state or (diaracter 
of b(‘in^ imrtial. (a) Inclination to favor one party or 
one side of a <fueut{on more than tlie other; an undue 
Idas /»f mind toward one [larty or side. 

rolybius, reprehending Tlniajus for his jiarticUity against 
Agathoeles. JJvme. 

His tt’arlyle’s] imagination is so powerful that it imiKi'S 
him the contemporary of his characters, and tlius his liis- 
tory seems to he Ukj memoirs of a cynical humori.st. with 
hearty likes and dislikes, with soinetliingof ucrMit.vin his 
pnrftalitws whether for or against, more kociily sensitive 
to the grotesque than the simidy natunU. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p, 

(h) A speciiil fondness ; a stronger inclination to one per- 
son or thing than toothers: wlthfo or /or: as, njiartiality 
for poetry or painting. 

Well, Maria, do you not reflect, the more you converse 
with that amiable yotnig man, what return iiis partiality 
for you deserves? Shrndan, School h/r Scandal, ill. 1. 

As there is a partiality to opinions, which, as we have 
already observed, is ajjt to mislead the iinderstaiullng, so 
there is often a partiality to studios, whicii is prejudicial 
also to knowledge and improvement. 

Loeke, (kmduct of the ITnderstaiiding, § 21. 
(ct) A party ; faction. 

Ill the common wealth dissentions, angers, quarelles of 
ambition amongst your officers of iustice, neither ought 
you to diSBOinble, or in any wise consent vnto ; for, at the 
instant that they shall grow Into qiiarels, the people shall 
he dlulded into jHircialities, wherot may rist; groat olfences 
ill the common wealth. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Ilellowes, If)??), p. 158. 
- Syn. (a) Favoritism, unfairness. (6) Liking, predilec- 
tion, leaning, fancy. 

partialize (par'shal-Iz), v.; prot. and pp. par- 
tiaU!:ed, ppr. parHaUj:ing. [< F. partialiser = 
8p. parcialisar = Pg. parciatizar, parciatisar; 
as partial + 4ze.] I, trans. To remit;!* iiartial. 
Such neighbour nearness to our sacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize 
The unstooping firmness of my upright soul. 

Shak., Klch. II., i. 1. 120. 

n. intram. To be partial; favor one side 
more than another. 

Till world and pleasure made me partialize. 

Daniel, C^omplaint of Rosamond, st. .51. {Encyc. Diet) 

partially (pftr'shal-i), adv, 1 . In ])art ; not gen- 
erally or totally; partly. 

And partially a lie for tnith gave forth. 

Stirling, Domes-day, Seventh Houre. 
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Abrofate entirely the liberty to exerclae the feculHee, 
and we nave death ; abrogate iipartially, and we have pain 
or partial death. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 217. 

2. In a partial manner; with undue bias of 
mind to one party or side ; with unjust favor 
or dislike. 

If, partially affined, or leagued in office, 

Thou dost deliver more or less than truth, 

Thou art no Bt)iaicr. Skak., Othellc^ iL 8. 218. 

partibility (par-ti-biri-ti), n. [=zF.partihilit^; 
as partiblv + The (|uality of being parti- 
ble; susceptibility of division, partition, or 
severance; separability: as, the partibility of 
an inheritance. 

partible ( par' ti-bl), a. [< F. partible = 8p. 
tihk = i*g* partivel = It. partibilr., < LL. parti- 
bills, divisible, < L. partire, parliri, divide: see 
partfV. Cf.pyartfiblr.] Capable of being parted 
or separated; divisible; separable; susceptible 
of severance or partition. 

Note, it were lietter (o make the moulds partible, that 
you may open them. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 502. 

If the land is not partible, then, “according to the cus- 
tom of some, the first -Ixuii shall have the wliole inheri- 
tance ; according to the custom of others, however, tlio 
last-born son is heir.” E. Pillock, Land Laws, App., p. 207. 
Partible dlVlBlon. 8ee division. 

partibus (par'ti-bus), //. abl. pi. of pars 
(part-), part: see part.] In Scots law, a note 
written on the margin of a summons when 
lodged for calling, containing the namt; and 
designation of the jmrsner or pursuers, and de- 
fender or defenders, if there are only two; if 
more, the name and designation of tlie party 
first named, with the words “and others.” Imp, 
Diet.— In partibus. 8cc in partdnu in/idelium. 

particate (par'ti-kat), n. [< ML. pvrtieata, a 
perch, < L. perfica, Mfj. also nor //>;«, a measur- 
ing-rod, a perch : sei' ;>/rc//".J A rood of land. 
Ja mk'son . [ Scotch. ] 

particeps criminis h”b-'ti-seps krim'i-nis). 
fL. : particeps (< pars {part-), part,, + caperr, 
take), partaking; criminis, gen. of crimen, 
crime: see crime.] An accessory to a crime. 

participable (par-tis'i-i»a-l)l), a. * [= F.partid- 
pable = Sp. parlicipahle = Pg. participavcl = 
It. participabilc, < ML. as if * pa rticipabilis, < L. 
participarc, particijuite: see parlicipnlv.] (ti- 
llable of being purticipati'd or shared. 

l*latt», by his hlcas, means only the divine essence with 
tills connotation, as it is variously imitahle or part.ieipable 
by created beings. Mortis, Miscellanies. 

participancy (par-tis'i-iian-si), 71. r< partici- 
pant) + -cy.] The stat(‘*of In in g participant; 
jiarticipation. 

participant (i>ilr-tis'i-punt), a. and //. f= F, 
participant = }^p. Pg. It. participantc, < L. par- 
ticipan(t-)s, ppr. of participarc, pnrticipatt* : see 
jiarficipalc.] I. a. Sharing; having a share or 
part: followed by of. 

imi'ing the parlianieiit, lu* puhlislicd his proclamation, 
otfering pardon to all huch as Inul taken arms, or been pnr- 
tkipant of any attempts against, him. Bacon. (Latham.) 

IL w. 1. One \\ho partieipates; a jmrtaker; 
one having a share or jmrt. 

Divers of those ParticiiHints did assign and conveyed 
unD) other iktsoiis several j»rop(»rtioii8of their Shares and 
Adventures. 'Vhe Great Len'l ( Xrher’s Eiig. (loriier, 1. 317). 

2. Ill (ircf/orian music, the next most important 
tone in a mode after the mediant, lying in tin; 
authentic modes usually next above or below 
the mediant, and in plagal modes usually af. 
the bott om of the scale. See tnodnlaiion, 3 {a). 
It may bo used as tlic flrst tone of any phrase in u plain- 
song melody, and as the lanl tone of any phrase except 
the last. 'I’he pa’-ticipantH of the various iiio/les in gen- 
eral use are; 1., <• , II., A . 111., A or It; IV., C or K; 
V., <1 ; VJ , C, VII., A ; VIII , D; IX., I); X., K; Xlll., D; 
XIV., G. 

participantly (pjir-ti.s'i-pant-li), adi\ In a par- 
ticipating inaniK'i*; so as to participate; as a 
participant. 

participate (imr-tis'i-pat), r.; pret. and pp. 
participated, ppr. participating. f< Jj.partici- 
patns, pp. of participarc (> lf. participa7'c,par- 
tcciparr = Sp. Vi*, participar = ¥. partiviper), 
take part in, slmre in, give part in, impart, 
< L. particeps (particip-), taking part, in, shar- 
ing ill, < pars ( pari-), part, -f cupere, take : si'e 
part and capable. For the second element, cf. 
anticipate.] I. Irans. 1. To partake; share or 
share in ; receive a part or share of. 

The one |the soul) wo jmrtidpale with goddos, the other 
[the body] witli hestes. Sir T. JElyot, The tioveniour, iii. 24. 
The Oline and the Oak particiimte. 

Even to their earth, sigiics of their ancient imte. 
Syhvtder, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Furies. 

Of fellowship I speak. 

Such as I seek, lit to partwdpaie 

All rational delight. JHuton, r. Ij.. viii. 890. 


partidpte 

St. To give a share of; commnnicate; die- 
pense. 

He [Bradford] was no niggard of his purse, but would 
liberally participate that he had to his f euow-prisonera. 
Foxe, quoted in Biog. Notice of J. Bradford (Darker Soo., 

[1863X II. XXXV. 

n. in trans. 1. To take part; partake; have 
a share in common with others: followed by 
in, formi'rly by of, before the object. 

There appear to he no simple natures ; but all partiek 
pate or consist of two. Bacon, Fable of Pan. 

Bis delivery and thy Joy then*on, , . . 

In both which we ns next partieijHitr. 

MUton, S. A., 1. 1607. 

Either in joy or sorrow, my friend should jxirtidpaJte in 
my feelings. GUdsmUh, i’itizen of the World, xxiL 

2. To have features or cliaract eristics in com- 
mon with another or olln*rs. 

Few creatures participate of the nature of plgnts and 
metals both. Bacon. 

The clay in many places vmlcr the cllfts by the high 
water marke did ^rrow vp in red and white, knots as gum 
out of trees ; and in some places so partieijiatrd together 
us though they were all of one nature. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 176. 

Participatillg tone. Hee to/ie. = Syn. 1. Share, Partici- 
pate m. etc. See partake. 

participation (pfir-tis-i-pa'shou), //. r< MPk 

participacionn, < OF. (and F.) participation = 
8p. participacion = Pg. pariicipai^do = It. par- 
ticlpazUme, < LL. participatio(ii-). a partaking, 

< 1j. participarc, jip. participatus, participate: 
see participate.] 1. The act or fact of partici- 
pating or sharing in common with another or 
with others; the act or state of receiving or 
luiving part of something. 

But alio ihyng that is good, quod she, graiiiitest thou 
that it be good by the partieipaininin of good or rai? 

Chaucer, Boethius, lil. prose 11. 

Poesy . . . was over thought to have soino /MKrfwuMitioa 
of divineness. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 148. 

Tliose deities are so hy jsirtidpation, and subordinate to 
the Supreme. StiUing/leet. 

Beyond partidpation Ho 
My troubles, and beyond relief. 

Wimlsirorth, Affliction of Margaret , st 11. 

2t. Distribution; division into shares. 

It suttlceth nol tliat the country hath wherewith tosiis- 
iuin even more than live upon it if means he wanting 
whereii.N to drive eonvenient jjartinpation of the general 
store into a great number of well-dcservers. Raleigh. 

Sf. FoinjianiouMp. 

'I’heir spirits are so married in eonjunction with the 
jmrtiaijmtion of society that they flock together in consent, 
like so many wlld-geoHe. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 1. 78. 
Medium of participation. Hoi; medium. 
participative (jmr-tis'i-pa-tiv), a. [= F. par- 
ticijiatiJ ; as participate + -/rr.] (japable of 
partici])iiling. 

participator (pijr-tis'i-pa-tor), n. [= Pg. par- 
heipador It. parlicipatorr, < JjJj. parlici^iator, 

< L. participarc, ])p. participatus, ]>articipate: 
SCO jiarticipatc.] One whoiuirticijiati's; one who 
jiartiiko.s, participates, or shares wilh another? 
us, participators in our misfortunes. 

participial (par-ti-si]>'i-al ), a. and //. [< F. par- 
ticipial = Sp. participial = I’g. participal, < L. 
parficipiatis, of Die nature of a part ici]»lc,< par- 
ticipium, partici])le.: sc'o participle.] I, o. 1. 
Having the naluro and use of a participh*. 

In (lenimn the pres'*nt parDciple, in aimrelyparf/cipt^ 
sense as distinguished from an adjirlive sensi, is as riure 
as ill Knglisli it is common. u\tner Jour EhUoL, IX. 137. 

2, Formed from or consist ing of a participle: 
as, a participial noun; a participial adjective. 

II. n. A word forini'd from a verf, and shar- 
ing tlie v(‘rhal with (In* noun or adjective con- 
st ruction. [Pare. I 

The new phiJolog> emliraces the participle, the InflnI- 
tive, tlie gerund and tlic supine, all under the general 
uiinnud partieiptals, Gibbs. 

participialize (]>iir-f i-siii'i-al.iz),r. f.; pret. and 
pp. parhripndi.:fd, npr. participializing. \<. par- 
ticipial 4* -/.:/'.] To form into a participle. 

[ Pare.] 

Hut the (piestion is not between a naked finite verb on 
the one lijind and tlie jiartidpialized finite verb on the 
otlier, fiut between two finite verbs. 

Amer. Jour. Phild., IX. 144. 

participially (plir-ti-sip'i-al-i), adr. In the 
sensi' or manner of a participle ; as a particiiile. 

participle (par'ti-si-id), 71. t Witli nnorig. -le, 
as also in prnicipte, syllable, tdc. ; < Y.pa7'ticipe 
=: S]). l*g. It. participio = 0. particip, parlici- 
pium = Dan. particip = Sw.j|///rf/V*/p?Mw/, < L. 
participium, a participh;; in LL. in lit. sense, 
a partaking, sharing, < \u particeps, partaking, 
sharing: st'O participate.] If. Whatever }>ar- 
takes of the nature of two or more other things; 
something that is part one thing and part an- 
other; a mongrel. 



participle 

Theparficip^M or oonflners between plants and liring 
creatures are such chiefly as are fixed, . . . though they 
have a motion in their parts ; such as are oysters, cockles, 
and such like. Bacon, iNat. Hist., « flOO. 

And in the mountaines dwelt the Curdi, that wore Par- 
ticijdes or Mungn^ls in Religion. 

PurchoH, Pilgrimage, p. 78. 

2. lu gram.^ a verbal adjective that participates 
or shares in tlie cuiistriiction of the verb to 
which it belonj^s, and so has in a certain man- 
ner and degree a place in the verbal system; a 
word having the value of an adjective as part 
of speech, but so regularly made from a verb, 
and associated with it in meaning and construc- 
tion, as to seem to belong to the verb. Thus, 
* giving him a book,* like *1 give him a book *; 'the Imuk 
given him,’ or ‘lent him,* or ‘iMnded him and soon There 
arc but two simple participles in English, usually called 
the prceent and the post or passive : as, loving, loved; ring- 
ing, sung; In some langiiagos there are mure, as for exam- 
ple in Greek. The division-lino between participle and 
ordinary adjective is indistinct, and tlie one often passes 
over into the other : thus, a charming girl, a learned man. 
Participles are much used in many languages, especially in 
English, in forming verb-phrases by combination with aux- 
iliaries : thus, I am givir^g, I have f/iven, it is given, etc. 

particle (par'ti-kl), n. [< ¥,pariicule = Sp. par- 
Ucula = l*g. partieula = It. particola^ pariiceU 
lay partiemny < L, particulay double dim. otparft 
(part-)y a part; sec pari. Cf. parcely ult. irom 
the same source.] 1. A small part, or piece, 
especially a small i)art or })ortion of some ma- 
terial substance : as, a particle of dust. 

God created every part and particle of man exactly per- 
fect : that is to say, in all points sutticient unto that use for 
which he appointed it. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, il. 8. 

Which seems to be some foatherly particle of snow. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., 11. 1. 

1 am port or partiele of God. Emerson, Misc., p. 17. 

2, Specifically, any very small piece or part 
of anything; absolutely, a minute quantity ; 
anything very small; an atom; a bit: as, he 
has not a particle of patriotism or virtue ; are 
you fatigued? Not a particle. 

If the maker have failed in any particle of this, they may 
worthily tax him. 

Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, 111. 1. 

What could be done more for the hoalitig and reclaiming 
that divine partiofe of Gods breathing, the soul? 

Milton, Ohurch-Government, ii. 3. 

8. In gram.f apart of speech that is considered 
of minor conseciuence, or that plays a subordi- 
nate part in the structure of the sentence, as 
connective*, sign of relation, or the like: such 
are especially conjunctions, prepositions, and 
tlui primitive adverbs. The term is loose and 
unscientific. 

The words whereby it (the inlndl signlftes what connex- 
ion it gives to tile several uftirmatioiiH and negations that 
it unites in one continued reuBoiiing . . . are . . . called 
particles. Locke, Human I'lidcrstundliig, III. vii. 2. 

They make use of an emphasis, hut so improperly that 
it is often placed on some very insigiiiflcant particle, as 
upon "If" or "and.” SUele, Spectator, No. 147. 

Oonseoutlve, exceptive, etc. , particle. See the ad jec- 
tivos.- Elementary particles of Zlmmermann. see 

blood-plate. :s:Syn. 1 and 2. Particle, Atom, Molecule, Cor- 
puscle, iota, Jof, mite, little, whit, grain, scrap, shred, scin- 
tilla. Atom and tmifeeuf 6 are exac.t scleniillc terms; the 
otiier two of the italicized words are not. A particle is 
primarily a minute part or piece of a material substance, 
or, as in the case of dust, pollen, etc., a Hiibstance that ex- 
ists in exceedingly minute form. Cormotefe Is n Simiewluit 
old word for jmrtxele, to whicli It has alniost entirely yield- 
ed place, taking up instead a special meaning in )>hysiol- 
ogy. 8eo definitions ; sec also pari, n. 

parti-coated, See party-coated. 
parti-color, n. See party-color. 
parti-colored, a. See party-colored, 
particular (par-tik'u-ijir),' a. and n. [< ME. 
particulery < OF. particuliery jmrtieulet\ F. par- 
tieulier = Sp. Pg. particular = It. particolarcj 
jiartieidare, < LLi. particulariSy of or concerning 
a part , piirticular, < L. particultty a part, parti- 
cle: ave parfirle.'] J, a. 1. Of or concerning a 
part ; pert ainiiig tojiome and not to all ; special ; 
not genernl. 

The three years’ tirougbt, in the time of Ellas, was but 
particular, and left, pt'ople alive. 

Barun, Vicissitudes of ’Things (ed. 1887). 

Our ancesbu’s took tliolr stand, not on a general 
tluKU'y, but on tUv -jxtrticnl a r cotistitution of the rt^lin. 

Macaulag, Sir James Mackintosh. 

The devolution assails not theology itself but only a j)ar- 
tictilar thiMilogy embodied in a partindar institution. 

J. It. Seel eg, Nat. Religion, p. 86. 

2. Individual; single; Hpecial; apart from oth- 
ers ; considered sopsirately. 

Make . . . each parf/rtdur hair to stand an end. 

Shak., Hamlet, 1. r». 19. 

You know in what particular way your powers of mind 
best capacitate y<)ii ft»r rvcelling. (Joldsmith, To a Tupll. 

It is the universal nature which gives wt)rth to 
lar men and things. Efnerson, History. 
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8. Properly belonging to a single person, place, 
or thing; peculiar; specially onaraoteristic: 
as, the pevrUcular properties of a plant. 

As for the Ichneumon, he hath but onely changed his 
name ; now called the Rat of the Nilus. A beast partUu- 
lar to Egypt. Sandys, Travailos, p. 79. 

It was the particular property of this looking-glass to 
banish all false appearances, and show people what they 
were. A(fdi«m, Vision of Justice. 

Hence — 4. Personal; private; individual. 

These domestic and particular broils 
Are not tlie question here. Shak,, Lear, v. 1. 30. 

Revenge 

Thine own particular wrongs, and stop those maims 

Of shame seen through thy country. 

Shak., Cor., iv. 5. 92. 

Augustus began his career by joining with Antony and 
Lepidus in a plot for dividing the supreme power, by al- 
lowing to he murdered each his own particular friends, 
in order to destroy his enemies the friends of his vile con- 
federates. Braughom. 

6. Having something that eminently distin- 
guishes ; worthy of attention and regard ; spe- 
cially noteworthy; not ordinary; unusual; 
notable; striking. 

Particular pains particidar thanks do ask. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Reveli^ v. 8. 

At the east end [of the cathedra!] are the remains of the 
bishop’s throne, and in the portico there is a very particu- 
lar vase, which probably served for a font. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, II. i. 247. 

I think I never heard a more particular instance of parts 
and villainy. Walpole, Letters, II. 17. 

He was a sturdy old fellow in a broad-skirted blue coat, 
made pretty large, to fit easily, and with no particular 
waist. JHckens, Nicholas Nickleby, xxxv. 

6. Attentive to or noting details; minute in 
examination; careful. 

I have been particular in examining the reason of chil- 
dren's inheriting the property of their fathers, . . . be- 
cause it will give us farther light in the inheritance of 
rule and power. Locke, Government, i. § 91. 

7. Containing or emphasizing details ; minute ; 
circumstantial ; detailed ; as, a full and par- 
ticular account of an accident. 

This [Ponte cHRialtoJ is both forty footo longer . . . and 
a hundred foute broader, as I will anon declare in the more 
particular doscrlptiun thereof. Coryat, Crudities, I. 208. 

8. Peculiar; sin^ilar; standing out from what 
is general or ordinary, especially in the way of 
showing pointed personal attention. 

As for Plutarch, his style is so particular that there is 
none of the ancients to whom we can properly resemble 
him. Dryden, Plutarch. 

1 saw in the church-yard of Bolsena an antique funeral 
monument (of that kind which they called a sarcophaguB), 
very entire, and, what is particular, engraven on all sides 
with a curious representation of a bacchanal. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. BohnX I. 488. 

Sbc’ll bo highly taken with him — for she loves a Gen- 
tlcnmii wluise Manner is particular, 

Steele, Tender Husband, i. 1. 

Ludy Ruelie . . . had been something particular, as I 
fancied, in her behaviour to mo. 

Ji. Graves, Spiritual Quixote, vili. 14. 

9. Nice in taste; precise; fastidious: as, a 
man very particular in his diet or dress. 

A very worthy person, a little formiU and particidar, but 
exceedingly devoute. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 24, 1686. 

'i'iiiioleon ... is very particular in his opinion, but Is 
thought particular for no other cause but that he acts 
aguinst depraved custom by the rules of nature and ren- 
8<»n. Steele, 'J'atler, No. J71. 

10. In logic, not general; not referring to the 

whole extent of a class, but only to some, indi- 
vidual or individuals in it Common particular 

meter, long partloular meter. See nwter'^, a. - Lon- 
don particular, of a quality or character supposed to he 
approved by Londoners or peculiar to London, by importa- 
ta>n or otherwise : noting especially a quality of Madeira 
wine as imported for tbo London market.— Particular 
average, in marine insurance, a contribution which must 
he made by the underwriters in case of partial loss (which 
see, under imrtial) by perils of the sea. The loss is esti- 
mated by deducting fi'om the market-value of the dam- 
aged properly, when sound, its sale-vulue as injured. See 
average'^, 1 . — Particular Baptists. See Baptist. - Par- 
ticular cause, a cause which of Its own efficiency pro- 
duces but one off eel.— Particular cogaition, a cognition 
of an actual fact or existence, nut of a rule or non-existence. 
—Particular custom, a custom which prevails only in a 
particular locality or district; a local usage. Sometimes 
used also of a custom which prevails only in a particular 
class 01 ' vocation. — Particular eqtliation. See equation. 
— Particular estate, in law, the estate that precedes a 
remainder ; the earlier of two succoBsive estates where the 
future or ultimate ownership is given to one, the gift to 
whom is not U) take eftect until after a precedent estate 
given to another has terminated : thus, where a man de- 
vises lands to bis wife for her life, and after her death to 
his children, her estate is called the particular edate, in 
contradistinction to the general ultimate ownership of the 
children — Particular mtagtal, in the integral calculus, 
that value which arises in the int^ration of any differen- 
tial equation by the giving of a particular value to the ar- 
bitrary quantity or quantities that enter Into the general 
integral.— Particular Jurisprudeuce logic, etc. See 
the nouns — Particular lien. See iicn», 1.— Particular 
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meUlOd. See tmftwrMffMfkod; under 
niiur nroposltto^ a propotiUon in which the eulqeot le 
qualified the word some or its equivalent The peoull- 
arii^ of the pwrttevltxr proposition Is that It asserts the 
existence of a certain kind of thing, while a unUersal 
proposition asserts the non-existence of a certain kind of 
thing. Thus, the pronosition "Some men are courteous 
to all women ** is paaitcular, being Intended to state the 
existence of a certain kind of men ; while the proposition 
"There is some man who is oourteous to each woman ’’ is 
universal, because It only states the non-existence of a 
woman to whom no man is courteous. It is true, the lat- 
ter proposition may bo understood as also asserting the 
existence of men courteous to women, and in that case 
it implies a particular proposition along with its main 
import.— Partloulax tenant, the tenant of a particular 
estate.— Particular utility t of a science or art, the 
utility of such science or art as a means of support to its 
professors.— Short parUoular meter. See wetcr^<t, 8. 
sByn. 1-8. Separate, distinctive.— 8 and i. Peculiar, etc. 
See special.— ^*1. OrcumstanHcd, etc. wwwtei.— 9. 
Exac^ scrupulous. 

II. w. 1. A single instance or matter; a sin- 
gle i>oint or circumstance ; a distinct, separate, 
or minute part or detail. 

Some few parUctAire 1 have set down. 

Only for this mendian. fit to he known 

Of your crude traveller. B. Jonson, Volpone, iv. 1. 

29th. Called up with news from Sir W. Batten that Hogg 
hath brought in two prizes more ; and so I thither, ana 
hear the particulars, which ai'e good ; one of them, it 
prize, being worth 4000L, for which God be thanked ! 

Pepys, Diary, IIL 80. 

A letter from my agent in town soon came with a con- 
firmation of every particular. Goldsmith, Vicar, iii. 

2t. A specialist; one who devotes himself to 
doing things on his own account and not in 
partnership. 

For your spectators, you behold them what they are: 
the most choice pariicidars in court : this tells tales well ; 
this x>rovldeB coaches; this repeats jests; this presents 
gifts ; this holds up the arras ; this takes down from horse ; 
this protests by this light ; this swears by that candle ; 
this delighteth ; this adoreth ; yet all but three men. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 

They utterly sought y« mine of yu pertieulers [private 
traders] : as appeareth by this, that they would not suffer 
any of y« generall either to buy or sell with them. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 178. 

8t. Private account or interest; personal in- 
terest or concern ; pari ; portion ; account. 

For my particular, I can, and from a most clear con- 
science, affirm that I have ever trembled to think toward 
the least profaneness. B. Jonmn; Volpono, Dod. 

Some of those that still remained hear on their perftcu- 
Icr begano privately to nurish a faction. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 157. 

As to my own particular, I stand to this hour amaz’d 
that God should give so greato perfection to so young a 
person. Evelyn, Diary, March 4, 1650. 

4t. Individual state or character; special pe- 
culiarity. 

The particulars of future beings must needs bo dark 
unto ancient theories. Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, iv. 

Venice has several particulars which are not to be 
/onnd ill other cities, and is therefore very entci’taining 
to a traveller. It looks, at a distance, like a great town 
half floated by a deluge. 

Addison, Remarks onUtaly (ed. Bohn)^ I. 887. 

5. A minute and detailed account; a minute: 
as, a particular ot promiscH; n particular oi a 
plaintiflPs demand, etc. [Obsolete, or used only 
m legal jihrases.] 

A particular of wages due to the Deputy, Amy, and 
other State Officers and affaires relating to Ireland, an» 
1687-1588. Evelyn, 'J’o Sniii. Pepys, Esq. 

’The reader has a particular of the hooks wherein this 
law was written. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

6. Something specially made for, belonging 
to, or the choice of a person : as, he drank a 
glass of his own particular. [Colloq.]— Bill of 
partlCUlarB. See in particular, specially ; par- 
ticularly; to particularize. 

particulart (pjlr-tik'u-ljir), v. t. [< particular, 
a,] To particularize. 

particularisation, particularise. Seeparetc- 

nlarizaHon, particularize. 
particularism (par-tik'u-iar-izm), n. [= F. 
parHcularismc = Pg. particularismo s= G. par- 
Ucularismm; particular + 1. Atten- 

tion or adherence to or exclusive interest in 
one^s own special interests, party, or state; in- 
dividual, partizan, or national exclusiveness. 
Specifically— (a) In a federation, the doctrine or practice 
of leaving each state free to promote its peculiar interests 
(and to retain its own laws), as distinguished from those 
of the federation as a whole; especially, in recent German 
history, the policy of the states annexed to l^russia after 
the wai' of 1866 which wished to preserve their own laws, 
etc., or of the states under Prussian Influence. (6) The 
view that the Hebrews are the chosen people of Gcd, held 
by them in ancient and modern times. 

1'he abolition of Judaic particularism, and the impartial 
freedom of the heavenly and glorified life that belongs to 
Jesus. O. P, Fisher, Begin, of Christianity, p. 618. 

2. Attention to particulars or details. 

The marked particularism which has characterized the 
study of Lichens for the last thirty years. 

E. Tuekerman, Genera Liohenum, p. 1. 
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8. In ilml.f the doetrine that divine grace is 
provided only for the particular individuals 
chosen hy God to be its recipients, as opposed 
to the doctrine that his grace is freely and 
equally offered to all upon condition of its ac- 
ceptance in and by faith, 
particularist (par-tik'u-ljlr-ist), n. [sF.par- 
ticulariste = G. particutamta; m particular + 
4st,'\ One whose opinions and conduct are 
characterized by particularism, in any of its 
senses; specifically, one who seeks to promote 
the interests of individual members of a po- 
litical confederation as against tliose of the 
whole; in recent German history, one wlio de- 
sired to preserve the individuality in laws, etc., 
of the states annexed to Prussia in 1866, or of 
those states Aider Prussian influence. 

Their Royal Highneggos tho Duke of (Cambridge and (in 
a leas degree) the I’rlnce of Wales are looked upon as 
friends of the Hanoverian jparticularuitft, and are said to 
be not too popular in oertafn ciroleg at Berlin. 

FoHniMy Rev., N. 8., XLI. 17. 
The most rigid partindarigt Suld discern no violation 
either of the spirit or the letter of the Constitution. 

N. A. Rev., CXLII. 386. 

particularistic (par-tik^'ii-lji.ri8'tik), a, [<par- 
ticularist + -ic.J Characterized by or partak- 
ing of particularism, in any of its senses; con- 
cerning or restricted to a particular race, com- 
munity, body of persons, oto., as distinguishod 
from general or universal ; specifically, seeking 
to promote or favoring tlio interests of a jiar- 
ticular member of a political confederation, as 
opposed to the interest of the whole; relat- 
ing to the recent German particularists. 

In cnlling nomlstic roligions, like Judniani and Mazda- 
Ism, partievlarisfic or national, we do not mean to say that 
they ore exclusive in character, and that they have not tried 
to spread beyond tho houndarieB of the race and tho na- 
tion to which they belonged originally. 

Encye. Bril., XX. 869. 
^ Prussia has . . . become an object of hatred to the par- 
ticviariKtic, ... or what might be called the ‘‘state’s 
rights," element in Bavaria. The Atlantic, LVIII. 454. 

particularity (par-tik-u-lar'i-ii), ??.; pi. par- 
Ucularitics (-tiz).' [< F. 'particularity = Hp. par- 
ticularidad = Pg. particularidade = It. partico- 
laritilf parUcularitdy < ML. pariicularila{t-)8y < 
LL, particularism particular: hoc particular.’] 

1. Tne stale or character of being particular, 

(a) Minuteness of detail. 

Tho jHirticularity of the miracle will give occasion to 
him to suspect the truth of what it discovers. 

Atyp. Siuirp, Works, I. vl. 
The last of the royal chronicles that it is necessary to 
notice with much particularity is that of John tlie Second. 

Ticknar, Spanish Lit., I. 166. 

{f>) Singleness; Individuality. 

Tho doctrine concerning all variety and of 

things. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 161. 

(a) Minute attention to detail ; fussiness, (d) The essen- 
tial character or quantity of a particular pi*oposltiun. 

2. That which is particular, (a) A detail ; a minute 
circumstance ; a particular. 

With all the thousand Parti cularitieg which attend those 
whom low Fortunes and high Spirit make Malecontents. 

Steele, Grief A-hi-Mode, ii. 1. 
A long letter, . . . full of the Dloi fabulas, and such par- 
ticulariiif'tf us do not usually And place in newspapers. 

Su'ift, i.ett(!r, March 22, 1708-9. 
(ftt) Individual or private matter, affair, coneeru, orinttir- 
est. 

I>et the general trumpet blow bis blast, 
Partirvlaritiea and jjotty sounds 
To cease ! Shak., 2 Hon. VI., v. 2. 44. 

They have requested further time to conferr with them 
that are to be interessed in this action aboute y’ sevenill 
particularitieH which in y^* prosecution therof will fall out 
considerable. 

Sir E. SandyH, in Bradford’s riymouth Plantation, p. 31. 
(# Peculiarity ; singularity ; singular or peculiai* feature 
or cliamctei istic. 

She admires not herself for any one particularity, but 
for all. H, Jortmn, (^yntliia’s Hevels, ii. 1. 

Several other of the old knight’s particularitieH break 
out upon these occasions. Addison, Sir Roger at Church. 
No man ought to be tolerated in an habitual humour, 
^ whim, or particularity of behaviour by any who do mjt 
^ wait upon him for bread. Steele, Spectator, No. 438. 

Fallacy of Illicit particularity. See fallacy. - syn. l. 
Exactness, preciseness. 

particularization (pjir-tik^u-lflr-i-za'shpn), n. 

r= P. particnlarisation = It. 'particulari::zazionem 
particolari::zazione ; an particularize + -ation.] 
The act of particularizing. Also spelled jtar- 
tic^ularisation. 

This power of particularization (for it is as truly a power 
as generalization) is what gives such vigor and greatness 
to single lines and sentiments of Wordsworth. 

Lmcell, Among my Books, 2d sor., p. 24(». 

particularize (par-tik'u-lkr-lz), r . ; pret. aiul 
W* po-rticularized, ppv. particularizing. [< F. 
ptirUcularifier = Sp. particulnrizar = Pg. par- 
ticularisar as It. particularizzarCf jtarticolariz- 



mention of. 

Thanksgiving particularized 
those who desired now to “offer up their praises and 
thanksgiving for late mcreies vouchsafed to them," once 
more Philip Firmin saitl “Amen," on his knees, and with 
all his heait. Thackeray, Adventures of Philip, xli. 
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gave; aa particular 

specify or mention 

ticulars of; onumerato or sp^ ^ 

also, to render particular or (^tailed. to platic.—PaxiAlt cenjunctlout. ftee conjunetim. 

The numbers I particularized are about thirty-six mil- partim (par'tim), adv. [L.] In zoiil.m portly; 

t'^urke, viiid. of Nat. Society, in part: noting names of species, genera, and 
You can not parfieufurtze a definition so as to exhaust other groups vmich are inexactly synonymous, 
any sensible object, since that object stands in relation to Abbreviated /; and ^ ^ ^ 

evei-y other thing in the world. 

F. 11. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 185. partlmen (par ti-men), n. [Pr., < Uh.j^artimen- 
There are also several important reviews of books, which division, partition, < L. partirCy divide: 

wc cannot ;>articuiarjV. see part, t’.j A form of poetic debate or con- 

77«; Academy, Dec. 28, 1889, p. 426. test among the medieval minstrels of Provence 
2. To single out for mention ; make particular i'^ France. Hee the quotation. 

The wartimen . . . is also a poetic debate, but it diff era 
from the tenson in so fai* that the range of debate is limit- 
Oil. In the first stanza one of the partners proposes two- 
alternatives ; tho other partner chooses one of them and 
defends it, and the opposite side remains to be defended 
by the original propomider. Often in a final couplet a 
.. . . m . ■ ■ Jadge or ai'bitor is appointed to decide between the par- 

II, tntrans. lo mention or give particulars i-ios. Encyc. Brit., XIX. aib. 

or details; be particular as opposed to general; partlmeuto (par-ti-men' to), w. [It., < ML. 
8pecmea.lly , to mention or bo attontive to single partirmntumy division, partition : see partimen.] 
things or to small matters. In mtmc, a figured bass used for exorcises in 

Now If the spirit conclude collectively, and kept the counterpoint, or in playing accompaniments at 
same Tenor all the way — for we see not where ho partim- sight 

partto«(piir'tii.g), «. [<im partim partynge ; 
call. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Roinonst. verbal n. of part, V. J 1. The act of separating 

He continued in that partimlarizincf manner which dis- dividing ; Separation, (a) Departure ; leave-tak- 
tingulshod him — “Wo arc ikiw close upon the Norwegian 
coast— in the slxty-eightli degree of latitude." 

Poe, l*roao Tales, 1, 162. 

But why particularize, defend the deed ? 

Say that I hated her for no one cause 
Beyond my pleasure so to do what then 7 

Drownimj, Ring and Itook, II. 276. 

Also spelled particularise. 

particularly (pjir-tik'u-ljlr-li), adv. 1. In a 
particular manner ; wit h specific or special ref- 
erence or distinctness; especially. 

To confer with the Emperor about Matters of groat 
Importance, and jHirtimlarly al>out War to bo made In 
Franco. Baker, Chronicles, p. ‘273. 

2. In an especial inaiint'r; in a higli or great 
degree : as,*to bo particularlg unfurtnnate. 

His virtues as well as imperfections are, as It were, 
tinged l)y u ^'ortain extravagance which makes them par- 
ticularly his, and distinguishes them from those of other 
men. Addison, Sir Roger at Home. 

Besides this tale, there is another of his ((/haiieor’sl own 
invention, after the manner of (he Pi'ovenvals, called “Tho 
Flower and the Leaf,’’ with xvhich 1 was , . . particularly 
pleased. Dryden, ITuf. to Fables. 

particulamentf (par-tik'n-lar-uumt), w. [< 
particular -rnent.] A del all; a particular. 

XTpon this iiiiiversall OgdouS 
Is founded ever> jsirticularweut. 

Dr. II. More, Song ot the Soul, il. 15. 

particularness (par-tik'u-lUiMies), w. 1. The 
character of itcing partieiihir; particularity; 
individuality. — 2. Nice attention to detail; fas- 
tidiousness; fussiness. 


ing ; separation from friends. 

Ami there were sudden such as press 

Thu life from out young hearts. 

Byron, Childe Harold, iii. 24^ 
(5t) A going hence ; death : sometimes hence-parting. 
l*ercen with a pater-noster tho paleys of heuene, 

And passen purgatorie peuauncoles at her hennes-part- 
jny/e, 

In to the blissu of paradys. IHers Plotcrnan (B), x. 462. 
Would 1 wore she ! 

For such a way to die, and such a blessing, 

(.’an never crown my parting. 

Beau, ami FI., Thierry and Theodoret, Iv. 1. 
(c) In paper-making, tho operation of separating the damp 
sheets, (d) In metal , the separation of gold and silver 
from each other by means of an acid. Both nitric and 
sulphuric acids are used for this purpose, (he latter more 
gc-riorally ; hut parting by nitric acid is a process which 
has been in use for many conturics. (e) In mineral., a sepa- 
ration of a mineral into layers due not to cleavage, but ta 
some other cause, [is the presence of thin lumellie, formed 
by twinning, as, for example, in pyroxene, titanlte, etc. 
(/) In comh-making, a method by which, in i)rder to save 
material, two combs are cut from a slnglts ideee of shell 
but little wider than a single comb. The cutter used 
has a vortical motion upon the blank, which has an inter- 
mittent feed beneath it, and receives a siicecssion of cuts,, 
the teeth of one comb being cut from tho interdeiituL 
spaces of the other. E. It. Knight. 

2. A point or place of separation or division. 

'I’he king of Babylon stood at the jmrtingot the way, at 
the head of the two ways, to use divinution. Ezek. xxl. 21. 
(a) In geol , a thin seam of clay or shale separating tho 
thicker beds of rock, (h) T ri founding : (1 ) ’I’lm meeting sur- 
faces of the sand rammed U]>ln the cope and in the drag. 


Farting'Sand. 


Tho division of tho hair on tho lioad in 
drossing it. 

Ills hair was cut sliort on tho toj), and lay on the head 
without Bneyc. Brit., VI. 455. 

4. That which parts or divides. — 5t. Sliaro; 
fellowship; ])articipation. 

For what parting of right wysnesse with M lckidiicsse? 

I may not of Alexander of Hales, the irrefra- , .. ... , . M ~ . vi. 14. 

gable doctor. ficmam.s, Inhabitants of Britalne. PUrtlUg-CUp (par ting-kuj>), «. 1. A «lrinKing- 

Fvn havinglwo handh'son oi>iK).sit('Hidos, as dis- 


You’re getting to be your nuiit’K envn nioco, T see, for 
partieidamcHH. George Eliot, Ailam Bede, 1. 

particulatet (Pljr-tik'n-lat), r. [< ML. parti- 
culatusy pp. oVpartivutarcy part.ic.ularizo, < L. 
pariicula, a part., ])articlo; so(* particle.] I. 
intrans. To niako inontiou singly. 


II. traus. To particularize; mention, 
ion. 


tingnislKql from lov- 
ing-cup, wliiidi nsn- 
nllv has nioro. — 2. 
A tind of eui>, ina,(l(‘ 
with iu‘W alo and 
sherry, svvoetJUieil, 
to which Hoda-xvatei* 
is added inuuediato- 
ly before dritddug. 
partin^-fellowt 
(pilr'ting-ftd'^d)^ 


1’hey pretended out of tlicir coinmisserations to roferre 
him to the (’<iuncell in iCngland to receiuea check, rather 
then by particulutimth\h designes make him so odious to 
the world as to touch his lif«'. 

quoted in Cupt. John Smith’s Works, I. 152. 

particulate (pjlr-tik'n-lat), a. •[< ML. particu- 
latus, ])p. of partfcularc : see particulate, f .] 1 , 

Having the form of a sriiall particle; taking 
the form of parti(dcs. 

l)n heating tin* solution gradually a little opalescence 
appeared, but it did not bc<-onn! jmrtictdate even at the 
boiling point. Green, Broc. Roy. Hoc., XL. 32. 

I’he virus [of tin* ch<dcra-germ] is jmrficidnte, and, as 
indicated by Its Ht'It-inuUlphcation within the uffocted 
Iverson, is a livirtg «u*guniHm. Pitp. Sci. Mo., XXV. 8v0. 

(’hauveau was the first to prove experimentally that in 
vaccinia and in x'ariola the active principle is a particulate. 
non-diifusable su!»st:incc. 

Klein, Micro-Organisms and Disease, p. -KJ. pRrting-glRSS (par - 

2. Of or pertaining to ]»art ides; produced by 
jiarticles, as minute germs. 

A e.haract eristic of contagiinn, dutj tolls particulate na- 
ture, is that itiliition lessens the chance of infection, Imt 
has little cftcct hjmui the case if the disease be taken. 

Quain, Med. Diet., p. 397. 

To express this aspect of inberitAiico, where partn'lc 
proceeds from particle, we may conveniently deHcrn)e it 
partieuWe, F. Gallon, Science, VI. 273. 

partief, An obsolete^ spelling of party^. 



i}), u. 
[MVi. party ug-/cl((U'r; 
< par Hug + Jdhav.] 
A partiKT. 

Thisc scovncrcb betm 
party ng-jeta ices with the 
uevii 

Chaucer, T'arson’s 'I’ale. 


glass flask used in 
nssaying for dis- 
solving silver from 
itsTiiixturcwitb gold, 
parting-line (pUr'ting-Hn), «. In founding, a 
lino uj)on a pattf'rn as it lies eraboildod in the 
sand, below which tho draw of the pattern is 
ii])ward, and above which the draw is down- 
ward. In most cases this line is undulatory ; the surface 
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paxtlng-line 

of the iand-parting extends, however, on all sides from it 
. to the edges of the £lask*part. E, H. Knight. 

paxting-rail (par' ting-ral), M. Ill c«r». , a rail in- 
termediate between the top and the bottom rail 
of a door or partition ; a lock-rail. E, H. Knight. 
parting-sand (par'ting-sand), M. In molding. 
dry non-adheHiv(» sand or brick-dust sprinkled 
upon the meeting faces of the two members of 
a mold to insuro their ready separation, 
parting-shard (pilr'ting-shard), n. In ccrnin.^ 
a thill piece of baked clay used in the jiottery- 
kiln to prevent different pieces of the unb.ikiMl 
ware from sticking together, 
parting-strip (piir' ting -strip), n. A narrow 
strip usi‘d to keep two parts separated, as ilie 
long strip between the upper and the lower sash 
in a window-frame, or that between a window^- 
sash and a window-blind in a carriage or rail- 
way-car. 

parting-tool (phr'ting-tdl), n. A tool used in 
many different kinds of work for dividing parts, 
trimming, marking outline's, e*tc. (a) A turning- 
tool with narrow cutting edge f<»i dividing u niece in the 
lathe, or for separating a tunujd piece from the stuh-end 
or utiworkcd part of tho b1o(*k out of which it- has been 
formed. (6) An angular gouge for incising outlines, carv- 
ing stems, etc. (c) A joiners’ bent-edged chisel, with its 
cutting edge varknisly shaped. <d) A marble- workers' 
rasp, flat, witli curved ends, used for smoothing recesses 
diflicult to reach.— Inside partinx-tool, a tool used to 
undercut or hollow out from a solid piece rings and other 
openings of curved outline. 

partisan, W. and a. See }>nrH::an^, partisan'^. 
partita ({lar-tf/t a), n. [It., a part : see jparf, w.] 
In mumOj a suitt', or a sot of variations, 
partite (par' tit), a. ■ [= F.partitef parti t = Sp. 
Pg. partido = It. partita, < L. partitus, divided, 
pp, ot parfiri. i\\yk\o: see part, r."] 1. Parte(i 

or divided info parts: usually in corupositioii 
with qualifying or specifying prolix, as tyipar- 
titfj, triparhfr, quadripartite. See the com- 
poimds. — 2. In hot., same as parted. — 3. In 
entom., divided by a slit from llu' apex to tin* 
base, as the wings of certain small moths, 
partition (par-tish'on), n. [< F. partition = Sp. 
partieion,partija=z\^i;^.pnrti(;Mo = It. partiaione, 
partigione, < L. partitio(n-), a division, < par- 
tiri, pp. partitm, divide : see jir/rf, v. Of. jntr- 
cener.] 1. The act of parting or dividing; the 
act of separating into portions and distributing : 
as, the partition of a kingdom among sevtu-al 
other state's. 

O learned (Natnre-tanght) Arithmetician ! 

(Hock-less, 8(» just to measure 'i’lme's partition. 

Sglmtitrr, tr. of Du Burtus's Weeks, I. S. 

Tho partition of Naples, Ihe most scandalous transaction 
of the period, he shared ejiually v ith Louis. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 24. 

2. The state of bc'iijg divided ; division; sepa- 
ration; distinction. 

Jiike t>u a double cherry, seeming parted, 

But yet an union in jtartition. 

Shak., M. N. 1)., ill. 2. 21 0. 

3t. Sejiaratii part; apartment; compartment. 

An ediflee too large for him [nmnj to fill, 

Jiodged in a small partition. 

MUton, r. L., viii. 10.5, 

4. That by wliich different parts are separated. 
Groat wits ore sure to madness near allied. 

And thin imrtitionft do their bounds divide. 

Dryden, Aba. and Achit., i. KJ-t. 
(o) In arch., n dividing wall; a wall or barrier whieli 
serves to separate one apartment from another in a build- 
ing. 

(Hindemning tlierest of Gods iiiheritanee to an injurious 
ami nllenat condition of Laity, they separated from tiicm 
by Ifjcal imrtitiomi in (Jhurches. 

MUton, CTiurch-Guvoriiinent, ii. ;i. 
</>) In hot., the division of a palled le:if ; also, the wall of 
u coll in an ovary or fruit; a dissepinieiit. (r) Iwzool., 
speciflcally, a ]au'ty-wall, septum, or dlsscjUmcnt. 

6. In tan', i\ division of property ainong co-own- 
ers by tlK‘ir agreement or by judicial procet'ding. 
At common hov it is a division of lands and tenements 
Between rojmrceimr^ joint tenants, or tenants In coininon, 
liy agrei'iuent, s«» as to terminate their cotenancy and vest 
in each a st»le estale in a portion of the land, or an allot- 
ment, us it wasealh'd . and this was not deemed a convey- 
ance, luit a mere severance of interests. Partition has also 
long iieen inaile by eourt.s of equity, for they have power 
to award eonqiensation for iiie(|uality, or t<i decree a sale 
ninl division of proeau'ds i\hen an actual allotment is Im- 
practicahle or disadvantageous. The same power has of 
late been soimdimes extended to ])er8onal property, but 
not usually under the name of partition, nor is the name 
used for the ordinary distribution or division of an estate 
by executors, etc. 

6. Ill ntn.^'ir. Sanu' as sntre . — 7. In logic imd 
rhetoric, the sejiaration of an integrato whole 
into its intt'graiit. jiarts; the separation of any 
whole into its parts, except that t he separation 
of a genus into its siioeit's, or of a species into 
gt'niis and difference, is not so called. 

Division divideth universal things into their particulars, 
and partition divideth particulars into their parts, and 
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most commonly followeth division, . . . as,. for example, 
when division hath divided a sensible body into a man and 
beast, then followeth parHHon and divideth man into soul 
and liody, and the body Into Ills integrall parts, as head, 
brest, boUy, leggei^ and such like. 

BlundevUle, Arte of Logicke, ii. 8. 

8. In math., a mode o^ separating a positive 
whole number into a sum of positive whole 
numbers. Thus, the partitions of 4 are 1 + 1 
+ 1 + 1, 1 + 1 + 2, 2 + 2, and 1 + 3.- Ideal, 
metaphysical, etc., partition. See the adjectives - 
Owelty of partitlonf. Hee owelty.— Partition line, in 
her., one of the lines by which a shield is divided, espe- 
cially a line dividing an ordinary from the fleld or another 
ordinary, See Wtm**-?. 12.— Partition Of numbers, the 
separation of particular whole numbers into sums of whole 
numbers ; also, the name of the mathematical tlioory of 
roblems relating t(» the numbers of ways in which num- 
ers cun be separated into whole numbers under given 
conditions.— Partition Wall, a dividing wall; a parti* 
tiun. 

A gToaipartiiiomwall to keep others out. 

Decay of Christian Piety. 
Phireical partition. Geophysical. 
partition (p|lr-tish'pn),v. #. l< partition, fi,"] 1. 
To divido by walls “or partitions. 

T understand both these sides ... to be uniform with- 
out, though severally partitioned within. Baeofn, Building. 

2. To divide into shares : as, to partition an 
estate. 

'I'huB the Roman world w&b partitioned among six mas- 
ters. Mahan, Church Hist., Hi. 0. 


Bp.parteaam, a partisan or leading-staif, ^ 
tniser (as It. pertugiare), make full of ho]le% 
bop^ < pertuis ss It, pertugio, pertugia, a bole, 
< ML. pertnsm, a hole, < L. pertundere, pp. por- 
tusuSf bore through; see jtertuse.'] 1. A long- 
handled cutting weapon used in England and 
Scotland from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century: a name including also the halberd, 
fauchard, roncono, etc. 

The hills were wooded with their »artt2a7U^ 

And all the valleys overgrown with darts, 

As moors are with rank nishes. 

p'letcher, Bondttca, i. 2. 

The labourers do goe into the fields with swords and 
%iartizans, as if in an enemies eountrey. 

Sand.ys, Travalles, p. 0. 

2. A man, as a soldier or a guardian of the 
l>eace, armed with a partizan. 

They . . . were fighting hard, when the provost, with 
his guard otpartizans, came in thirdsman and staved them 
asunder with their hidberd& as men part dog and bear. 

Scott, Abbot, xviil. 

Moming-Btar partizan. Same as mommy-star halberd 
(which see, under moming-star). 

partizanship (pkr'ti-zan-ship), n. [< pariicati^ 
+ ship.'] Earnest or passionate adherence to 
a party or faction ; feelings or actions charac- 
teristic of a partizan. 

partleSBt (pllrt'les), a. [< ME. parties; <part 
+ -less.] 1. Without a part; not sharing. 


partitional (pjlr-tish'on-al), a. [< partition + 
-at.] Fornnurby partitions. 

The pods arc flattlsh, two or throe inch(*s long, and con- 
tain from throe to five seeds \\\ partitional cells. 

Orainyer, Sugar Cane, Iv., note. 

partitioned (par-tish'ond), a. [< partition + 
-ed-.] In boL, provided with a partition or 
W'all ; separated by partitions. 

partitionmentf (par-tish'qn-ment), 71. [< par- 

tition + -ynent.] Tlie act of divuHng; partition. 

As he is to record the story of a definite partitionmetd 
from Virginia of land that once belonged to it, he begins 
with a Biiarkling sketch of the history of Virginia uj) to 
timt time. Tyler, Amor. Lit., II. 272. 

partitive (par'ti-tiv), a. and w. [< F. parti tif = 
Sp, Fg. It. partitivo, <L. ns M* parti tie ns, < par- 
tit ns, pp. of partiri, divide: see partite, part, 
r.] 1. a* Ingram., denoting a x>n-Tt; denning 
a part by ('Xpri'ssion of tlie whole to wliich it 
Ix'longK ; ind icating a part as related 1 o a whole : 
as, the head of a man; alialfo//f; or, in French, 
dupain, ‘ some bread,’ or ‘of tho bread.’ 

ll. n. In gram., a word expressing partition ; 
a distributive. 

partitively (pur'ti-tiv-li), ade. In a partitive 
manner. 

partizan^, partisan^ (pkr'ti-zan), n. and a. [< 
F. partisan, OF. partisan = Jt. parfigiano. for- 
mcr\y partegiano, parteggiano, < ML. as if *par- 
titianus, usually, after liom., partisaniis, parti- 
can ns, a memlM'r of a party or faction, a part- 
ner, a fanner of taxes, < partita (> F. partie, 
etc.), a part, party : see puW//l.] I, n. 1. An 
atllierent of a jiarty or faction ; ont' who is jias- 
sioiuitely or very earnestly devoted to a party 
or interest; specifically, one whose judgment 
or i>erception is clouded by a ju-ejudieed ad- 
heri'iice to his party. 

All the citizens were such decided jiwrOVa/w», eitiicrof tlio 
gonfalonier or of the Sulviati, that they would nt)t inter- 
niurry, or even give a vote for any man . . . who was not 
of their side. J. Adams, Works, V. 118. 

The appeal, therefore, is to the people ; not to yiarty, nor 
to jMirtisans. D. Webster, Speech, Oe.t. 12, 18.*J2. 

N'o one can be a right good partisan who is not a thor- 
ough-going liater. Irmng, Knickerbocker, p. 248. 

2. Mihi., a m^'mber of a ])urty or detachment 
of troops sent on a special ontoiprise ; also, tho 
leader of such a party. 

II. 1. f)f or pertaining to a party or fac- 
tion ; strongly biased in favor of a party or in- 
terest. 

\ partisan wiu’fare . . . had long existed between Gra- 
nada aii<l itbinost formidable antagonist, the kingdoms of 
( ’nstllc and Leon. 

Tlio lM'Ht<»wa1 of places as the 
rewai d t<*r jHtrtisan service, or 
at the dictation of influential 
politicians, had impaired the 
cihctcricy and energy of the 
public servants. 

The, Century, XXXI. 160. 

2, Mitit,, engaged on a 
special enterprise : as, 
a partisan corps Parti- 

zan ranger {miW. ), a mombor 
of a partizan corps. 

partizan^ partisan^ 

(pkr'ti-zgn), 71. [= MD. 
pertuisam, < OF. pertui- 
sane = It. parligia7ia = 


Jrnny, Granada, p. 7. 



Forms of Partizans. 


Who is he that noldo demo that he that is ryht myhty of 
good vfoere parties of the meede? 

Chaucer, Boethius, iv. prose S. 
2. Without good parts. 

For man of woorth (say they) with parts indow’d 
The tymes doe not respect, nor wll relive, 

But wholly viito partlessc Spirits giiie. 

Davies, Microcosmos, p. 72. (Davies.) 

partletf (part 'lot), n. [Karly mod. E., < ME. 
parttettc; appar. a particular application of 
Pertelote, rerteloite, a woman’s name, also ap- 
plied to a hen,< OF. Pertelote, a woman’s name.] 

1. A gannent for the neck and shoulders, ('Spe- 
cially for women, it was at one time of the nature 
of a neckerchief of linen or similar fabric, hut a parilot of 
crimson velvet occurs in an inventory of Henry VIII.’s 
time. The rutiled or plaited edge of some forms of part- 
let seems to have given rise to the popular term for a hen. 

viij ‘fm.rtlcUes of Hypers, iij of them gamyshed with guide 
and the rest with J^anyshe worke. 

Inventory of Dame Agnes Jiungerford, Archseologia, 
IXXXVlll. 870. 

Tinflodge ’em of their tires, 

Their wires, their iwrffefs, pins, and peril wigs. 

BeaVn. and FI., Knight of Malta, i. 1. 

Somewhat later, the sleeves of dresses had puffs at the 
shoulders, and, when the dresses were made open above 
tho girdle, a partlct, or kind of habit-shirt, was worn Ijc- 
neutli them and curried up to the throat. 

Encyc. Brit, VI. 472. 

2. A lien. 

The falrcsto hewed on hire throte 
M'as cleped fnyre damoysele Pertelote. 

ChaucAir, J^un’s Priest's 'J’ale, 1. 50, 
Thou dotard ! thou art woman-tii'ed, unroosted 
By tliy dame Portlet here. Shak., W. T , ii. .3. 76. 

1 forgot to take your orders about your poultry ; the 
portlets have not laid since I went. 

WaljMjle, Letters, II. 23. 

partly ^ (part ' li ), adv. [(.part + -///-.'J In part ; 
in some i>art, measure, or degree; not w+olly: 
very often repeated in stating particulars that 
make up a whole, 

I do i\o>N partly aim at tho cause of yonr repulse. 

B. Jonson, (’ynthia's Revels, HI. 1. 

They betook them jt^rUy to thir Weapons, partly to im- 
plore divine aid. Milton, Hist. Kng., iv. 

partly-t, (idv. An obsolete form of pertly'^. 

part-mUBic (part'mu'''zik), n. Music intended 
for performance by two or more independent 
performers; concerted or harmonized music: 
almost exclusively applied to vocal music. See 
part-singing and part-song. 

partner (paVl'n^r), n. [Early mod. E. partener ; 
< ME. partener. partmer, partenere, pertenere, 
pertynere, a variant (appar. due to association 
with the primitive word part, and to the con- 
fusion of c and i, which were written alike in 
many manuscripts) of parcener: see^ir/miwer.] 

1. One who shares or takes part in anything; 
a sharer or partaker ; as, to be a partner in one’s 
joys and sorrows. 

The flesche es %iertynere of the payne, that eftirwarde 
the saule be comforthede in hfr sensualite. 

Hampole, l‘ro8e Treatises (E. E. T. ft.)^ p. 16. 

Byth I have here been party nere 
With you of Joy and BHsse. 

The Nut-Brown Maid, 

2. One who is associated with another or oth- 
ers ; an associate. 

Hen. I’ll join with you in any thing. 

Vio. In vain: 

ril take mine own ways, and will have no partners. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, Iv. L 



( 0 ) One nHo li eiiooiated with enothar in lome game or 
amnaement : (1) One who plan on the same aide, aa, ape- 
olfloa^* in wntat (2) One who danoea with another, ea- 
peoially one of the oppoaite aez. 

Lead in your ladiea eveiy one; aweet partner, 

1 muat not yet foraake you. 

JShak,, Hen. VIIL, i. 4. 103. 

My f<^er f eara of dancing before anch a company, and 
with auch a partner, returned more forcibly than ever. 

Misg Bun\ey, Evelina, xi. 
Q)) One who ia aaaociated in marriage with another of the 
oppoaite aex ; a husband or wife, (e) One who is aaaociated 
with another or others as a principal or the contHbutor 
of capital in a business or joint adventure, and usuidly 
shares its risks and profits. 8ee partnership. 

3. ph Naut^ pieces of timber let in between 
two deck-beams, to form a framing for the sup- 
port of anything which passes through a vos- 
sePs deck, as masts, capstan, or pumps. 

The mast holes of a ship with wood beams are framed 
with a series of carlings termed fore and aft partners, 
cross partners, and angle-chbcks, the whole forming a hole 
the diameter of which exceeds that of the section of the 
mast by twice the thickness of the mast wedges, these 
latter varying about from 3 inches to 6 inches, according 
to the size of the ship. Thearle, Naval Arch., S 211. 
Dormant partner, a special or silent partner.— Osten- 
sible partner, see ostensible.— Silent partner, sleep- 
ing partner, a partner interested in a businofw in which 
h^as embarked capital, but in the conducting of which 
he does not take an active part; a dormant partner 
Special partner, a partner who contributes capital only, 
in a llmfted or special partnership, and whose liability 
is limited by statute to the amount of capital. If the 
statute governing partnerships is violated, the special 
partner becomes liahle as a general partner. Sec partner- 
ship. sSyn. 1. Participator, participant.— 1 and 2. Friend, 
Companwn, etc. Soo ossociafe. 

partner (part'n6r), t?. t. l<. partner, w.] To 
join ; associate as a partner. 

To bo partner'd 

With tomboys hired with that self exhibition 

Which your own coffers yield ! 

ShaJe., Cymbeline, i. (i. 121. 

partnership (piirt'n6r-ship), w. [< partner + 
-5/itp.] 1. The state or condition of being a 

partner ; joint interest ; participation with an- 
other. 

Love, well thou know’st, no Partnership allows. 

Prior, Henry and £mnm. 

But an union of this kind is one of those fatal partner- 
ships between the stronger an4l the weaker which can lead 
only to bondage. E. A. Freermn, Venice, p. 77. 

Specifically — 2. In law, the relation subsiHiing 
between persons who combine their services, 
property, and credit for the purpose of co^^uet- 
ingbusiness for their joint benefit. Itinvolves usu- 
ally a recinrocal agency and a community of profits ami of 
losses, ana uftoii a community of interest in the capital. 
Since one in such a relation may make himsolf liable as o 
poi'tner to pay debts, and yet fail to secure the right to share 
assets, the test of what constitutes a partner varies accord- 
ing as merely the relation of the parties to one another is 
considered, or their relation to third ])erHuns dealing witli 
the firm. Kor the purpose of liability to third persons, a 
right to share in the profits as profits, as distinguished 
from receiving a compensation in proportion to prtjfils, 
has been deemed the general test; but it is subject to ex- 
ceptions and qualifications, and in England and some other 
jurisdictions the test is whether the relation was sueii 
that the one sought to be held liable had constituted the 
other his agent to cuntniet such obligation. 

3. The contract creating the relation of part- 
ners. — 4. A rule in arithmetic. Sec fellow- 
ship, 4. ... General partnerallip, a partnership in which 
the relation is not qualified as Rmited or special, and in 
which, therefore, all the members are jointly liable for 
all the debts.— Limited partnerallip, or special part- 
nerallip. a partnership in wliicli the special partner 
contributes to the common stock a specific sum in cash, 
and is liable for the debts of the pai'tnership only to the 
amount of his iuvostment. This iminunlty is secured by 
compliance with the statutes creating it, which usually 
provide that the special partner shall take no part in 
the conduct of the business.— Mining partnerallip, a 
partnership which exists when two or more persons, who 
own or acquire a mining-claim for the purpose of work- 
ing it ana extracting the mineral therefrom, uctimlly 
engage in working the same : the chief peculiarity of the 
relatiou in this case is in the implied powers of the 
partners, and the fact that the transfer of the share of a 
partner to a stranger brings in the latter without dissolv- 
ing the partnership.— Univeraal partnerallip, a form 
of association existing in Louisiana, in which all the part- 
ners agree to put in common all the wealth they have and 
may acquire. Exception, however, is now made of wealth 
acquired by gif^ succession, or legacy after the partner- 
ship had boon constituted. 

part-owner (part'o^mNr), n. In law, a joint 
owner or tenant in common, who has an inde- 
pendent, although an undivided, interest in 
property with another or others, 
partricht, n. An old spelling of partridge. 
partridge (pilr'trij), w>. [Also dial, patridge, 
paitrick; early mod. E. partrich, < ME. par- 
^iche, pertriche, pertryche, partyrege, partrikr, 
partrylce, pertrike, per try k, parirys, < OK. per- 
dria, perdris, pertrix, ‘F.perdrix = Sp. Pg. perdiz 
« It. pemice, perdice, < L. perdix, \ Or. 
a ‘partridge,] 1. A gallinaceous or raaoriul 
bird of the family Tetraonidse and of one or 
271 
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another of the subfamilies Perdiciim, Cacea- 
binsB, and Ortyainse, of small size as compared 
with grouse (letraoninm), with four toes, scaly 
shanks seldom spurred, fairly well-developed 
tail, and naked nostrils, (a) The birds more particu- 
My designated partridges are European specieaof the 
genera Perdix and CacmlHs. The bes^-known of these is 
the common gray paitridgc, Perdix cinerra, the only bird of 



Common Gr.iy I'.irtndffc {Ptrtftx etuerea). 


the kind that is common in (Jreat Britain, and hence the 
one specifically called a partridge in Englisli. It ex- 
tends through Europe, and in Asia is replaced by close- 
ly related fonns, as P. bnrhata and P. hmigsoniap. Other 
Asiatic birds which have jmrtridge as at least the book- 
name are species of Orettperdix, Aminoperdix, ArhorophUa, 
Barnbusieola, etc. I'lioso of tlie last-named genus are 
known as bamhoo-paHruiges. {h) In Europe other birds 
properly called partridges are siiccles of Caecabis. The 
rcd-loggcd, tYench, or tbicrnsey partridge is Caecabis ntfa; 
tlio Greek partridge is C. grmm; the rock-partrldgos arc 
C. saxatilis and C. pntrom. Related to those in Asia and 
Africa arc other species of Caceabis. Snow-partridges iie- 
loiig to the genus Jjcrm or Tetraoperdiac, as L. or T. nivicola, 
and to Tetraogallus. Of the latter genus ai*e the chourtka 
{T. casjnus), tlie Himalayan partridge(7’. hiinalayensis), and 
other sjiecies. The hill-partridges are a dozen or more spe- 
cies of ArhorophUa, found in India and countries further 
east, and several of (JaUoperdix. (Sou cut under GaUrmer- 
dix.) The very numerous species of francolins are often 
brought under Perdieintr, and some of them are called 
blaek 2 )artridges. 'I’hey aic mo.stly African. (See cut under 
franeolin.) (c) All the partridge-like birds of America are 
entirely different from any of the foregoing, and constitute 
a separate subfamily called CoUn/e, Ortyghi/e, or Odonto- 
phoriiur ; tiiese are in ditlerent )>arts of tiio United States 
(as explained under ]>heamnt) known us partridges or quails 
(quau being properly the name of the Old Worbi birds of 
the genus Coturnix). 'I’lie <*onmion partridge <>r quail 4>f 
tlie United States is the Virginian bobwhite, Colinus or 
Ortgx virainianm, and it is the only one that is extensively 
dlsiicrsod in the country. But in the southwestern States 
ami Territories arc found numerous other T>artrldges or 
quails, of the genera Oreortyx, Lophortyx, CalHjtepla, and 
Cyrtunyx; while ranging tlirough Mexico and (central 
America and well into South America ;»ic yet others, be- 
longing to the genera Eujtsychortyx, Dendr dyv, and 
Odonf(?pbi)rvs. Se(5 c.uts malcr Caecalm, Cnllipepla, Cyr- 
tonyx, hehnet-quail, Lerm, Odontophonnee, Oreortyx, and 
quail. See also grouse. 

And bninstonys, and also grott plonteof Partyrege and 
veri good wynes. Torkington, Uiarie of Eng. Travell, p. 08. 

2. By a misapidication of tlio iiamo (by Eng- 
lish sportsmen and others in South America), 
spoeies of the family Tinaniidsr, as Nothura ma- 
culosa, the common jiurtridge of the pampas 
of the Argentine Kiqmhlii', and Jlhyucholus ru- 
fescens, the grcqit or large jiartridge. — 3. In 
Australia, by misapplieatiou, species of Die 
family Turnicid/p. — 4. lu New England, by mis- 
application, the ruffed grou.se.-— 5t. In artillery, 
a large bombard formerly used in sieges and de- 
fensive works. Froissart. Vim\\mro per dr ran, 
— Partridge cochin. cochin. 
partridge-berry (piU-'trij-ber^i), u. 1. A trail- 
ing plant, MitvneUa rept us. It is a smooth herb, with 
round-ovate evergreen leaves, the paired tiowers W'hite, 
tinged with pnrplt!. bearded within, and friigraiit. It is 
corarmni tliroiigliout tin; woods of eastern North America, 
reaching to Mexico. Its little twin tlowoi-s of early sum- 



Flowcriiig Pl.inl of P.-irtridge-ljeiTy {Mitchella rrpem\ 
a, a showiiiK the nf-rv.iti<>n . h,.\ fl«.wor with long stamens; <. 
a rtowiir with long style , d, the fruit. 


nicr, though pretty, are less noticed than its scarlet fruit, 
which from autuinii to spring forms a very pleasing com 
bination with the deep-green leaves. The berry Is edible, 
but insipid. Tlie jilaiit has medical uses like plnsissewu. 
It is ai-omatie and astringent, and yields an oil which con- 
tains 90 per cent, of methyl salicylate and is largely used 
in rheumatism. Also rheekerherry, deerberry, and him-vine. 
2 The wiutergreen, Gaultheria proemnhens. 


party 

partridae-hawk (pttr'ti^-h&k), n. The Ameri- 
can go^awk, Astur atricapillus. 
partndge-pea (par'trij-pe), w. See »eai. 
partridge-wooCL (plir'tnj-wtid), w. A fine hard 
cabinet-wood obtained from the West Indies 
and South America. It is of a reddish color, beau- 
tifully marked with darker-colored parallel lines and 
streaks. It is sufficiently tough to be used for umbrella- 
sticks, etc. It appears to be the product of Aridira insr- 
mis, and perhaps of several otlier leguminous trees. 

part-singing (piii*t'8iiig'''^ing), n. In music, the 
act, tliooiy, or result of singing in harmony — 
that is, with two or moro independent parts or 
voices; ehoral singing: ojiposed io solo-singing, 
I’ochnlcally the term is usual] > restricted to unaccotnim- 
iiied singing, and frequently to singing by male voices only, 
part-song (piirt'sdng), n. In music, a vocal 
composition for two or more indepondciit voices 
or parts; loosely, n glee or madrigal, and some- 
times a round or catch, l*arl -songs arc usually 
meant to bo sung without ac<*ompanimcut. 

The jmrt-song being essentially a melody with choral 
harmony, the upiier part is in one sense the most impor- 
tant. Groves 1/ict. Music, II. 969. 

parturet (pfir'tfir), n, [< part + -nrc; as if by 
iipliorosis from departure, q. v.] Diqmrturo. 

'J’hou wert he at parture whomc I loathde to bid farewell. 

TurtiervUle, To Spenser (Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 38f»). 

parturiatef (piir-tu'ri-at), r. i. [Irreg. for >«?•- 
turitc, < L. parturilus, pp. of parturire, be in 
labor; see parturient.'] To bring forth young, 
parturiency (pilr-tu'ri-en-si), w. [< partiiri- 
cn{f) + -cy.] The state of being parturient; 
parturition. 

parturient (par-tii'ri-ent), a. [= Sp. Pg. par- 
turiente = It. partoriente, parturiente, < L. par- 
furicn(t-)s, ppr. of parturire, desire to bring 
forth, 1)6 in labor, desiderativo of parere, pro- 
<luee: see parent,] Bringing forth or about to 
bring forth young: sometimes, as in the (juota- 
tion, extended to a more general use. 

The plant, that is ingrafted must also be parHirient and 
fruitful. .Jtr. Taylor, V\ orks (ed. ISSf)), II. 23. 

parturifacient (})ar-tu-ri-fa/shient), n. [< L. 
parturire, desire* to bring forth (see parturient), 
+ faeien(f-)s, ppr. of fa cere, cause.] A medi- 
cine, as ergot, which (‘xcitos uterine acdlon, or 
fiicilitates jiarturitiou; an oxytocic, 
parturiometer (piir-tu-ri-om'(‘-ter), n. [IiTOg.< 
Ji. parturGio{v-), parturition, + Or, phpov, mea- 
sun*.] An instniment for determining the ex- 
jmlsive force of the uterus in parturition, 
parturioust (jiiir-tu'ri-us), a. [As parturi(ent) 
+ -ous.] Same as parturient. Vrayton, Moses, 
parturition (piir-tn-rish^m), n. [^ V. parturi- 
liov = Pif. parturii^do, < LL. parturiiio(n-),tm- 
vail, < Ji. parturilus, ])p. of parturire, desire 
to bring forDi, be in labor; seo palurieut,] 1, 
Tin* act of bringing forth or being delivered of 
young. 

Mrs. Sydney fs all rural bustle, impatient for the jwarfu- 
rUiom of hens and jilgs. 

Sydney Smith, To J.ady Holland, vl. 

2t. That which is brought forth ; burden; birth, 
parturitive (piir-tu'ri-tiv), a. [As parturit{wn) 
4- -by*.] Pertaining or relating to parturition ; 
o))8te1rie, 

Parturitive selencc. Buliver, My Movc‘1, xll. 11. 

part-writing f])ari/ri'''tingD, u. In music: (a) 
That braneh of ])()lyphonie composition which 
concerns the correct eoin hi rniti on with one an- 
other of the sev(‘ral voie(*-pMrts; counterpoint 
(in the inodf'rn sense), (h) iMn* sum of the rela- 
tions of the von'e-]»HrtK of a jiarticular ]»ioeo to 
each other; tin* melodies of the sev(‘rul voice- 
liarts takt*n eolh'dively. 
party^ (piir'ti), //. and a. [< ME. party, partyc, 
)arti, partie — OFrii s. partie = 1). partij = 
lED. partir, parhge MI ID. partie, parti, D. 
jtartri z=H\\'. Dun. parti,< OK. partie, partye, F. 
partie, f. (also parti, m.), = Vv. partida, partia 
= S]). Pg. partida, f. (partido, m.), =It. partita, 
f., < ML. partita, f., a part, party, < L. partita, 
fern, of parfitus, pp. of par tiri, <livido: see part, 
r.] I. )/.; ])]. jiarties (-tvA). If. A]>art; a por- 
tion ; i\ ilivision. 

'1 ht* fourthe jtarty of this day is goon. 

Chaucer, IToL to Man of Law’s Talc, 1. 17. 

Tliow shall go in to i\\aipariyes where they be that have 
tilt' holy vesftcll. Merlin{\l. E. T. S.), i. 23. 

Robyn toke the forty ponnde 
And departed it in two partye. 

Lytell Geste of Robyn 11 ode (Child ’s liallads, V. 110). 

2t. Part; side. 

Ther is a kyng not ferre from tliise partite, 

In all contres ther ns men riden and goon, 

Vnder hevyn so grete ther levith non. 

Qenerydesi,V.. E. T. S ). 1. 170a 
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The! hem rongod by hnndredes and by thowsandoi, and 
clOHed hym in on nllo parttie», and smote vpon hym with 
theire spoies at onus, and ouer-threwe hym and his horse. 

Herlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 195. 
Vor my party, al that I shal oschiewe 
Whils thut the suule abldithe in his place. 

Political Poerng, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 72. 

3. A C()ii3i)aiiy or nuiiiLer of porHons ranged on 
one sido, or united in opinion or design, in op- 
position to others in the eomraunity ; those wlio 
favor or aro united to promote eertain views or 
opinions: as, the Liberal the Deraoeratic 
partij; the pariy of moral ideas. 

Thidor prerod bothc partyes to the rescowo, and ther was 
jfrete losse on l)othe parties. Merlin (£. E. 'J'. S.), ii. ir>0. 
You will angry be with none 
That are of my partie. 

Jiolrin Hood ami Queen Katherine (Child’s PalladB, V. JU9). 

I’here were cliques and parties at Henry s court during 
the whole of his reign ; there was a strong party against 
Wolsey, there was a l»roteBtant and a Catholic party, and a 
Norfolk and a 8uif oik part;/. 

Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 24.5. 

Hence — 4. Side; cause. 

Maintain the party of the truth. 

Shah., 1 Hen. VI., ii. 4. 32. 
iEgle came in to make tliolrpar^i/ good. 

Dryden., tr. of Virgil’s Eclogues, vi. 32. 
I will throw her int«» his way as often as possible, and 
leave him to make hisjjfMrr/?/ good as fast as he can. 

Cidwan, Jealous Wife, ii. 

6, A eom])any or band of jicrsons collected or 
gathered toge*thc*r for Home jiartieular purpose ; 
especially, a select cornimny invited to be pres- 
ent and particijnite in some form of amusement 
or entertainment: as, a pleaHiire-^irfrty/ a diu- 
noT-party ; a tb(‘ater-jiurfy. 

If niy brother ("harlos had been of the party, madam, 
perhajiH you would nut have been so much alanned. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 
He enjoyed a party of pleasure In a good boat on the 
water, to one of the aits or islets In the Thames. 

Miee Edyeworth, Patronage, xix. 
One day there was a donation jM.rty at our house. The 
ladies of the town iirought their wheels and spun quanti- 
ties of flax, whicli they gave to my mother ; and the y»iung 
men made an ux-sled that they xiresented to pa. 

S, Judd, Margaret, ii. 5. 

6. A detached part of a larger body or com- 
pany; spociflcally ( miiit, ), a detachment or Hinall 
number of troops Hent ou a Hpeeial service, as 
to intercept an (uierny^s <;onvoy, toreconnoiter, 
to seek forage. — 7. lu fttiv: (a) One of the lit- 
igants in a legal proceeding; a plaintiff or de- 
fendant in a suit: sometimes used collectively 
to include all the persons named on one side. 
The cause of both 2?aefUe shall .uino before the judges. 

Ex. xxit. 9. 

(0) Ouo expiH'ssly comuu’iied or intercst(ul in 
an affair: as, a party to a contract or an agree- 
ment; the party of tlu' first ]uirt. 

Since be iniulc himself a jtarty, it was not cnnvoniciit f(»r 
him to sit in the judicial place. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 

8. One who is privy to a transaction or affair, 
or connected with it in any way; one who is 
more or less of an accomplice or accessory. 

An injury sharpened by an insult, bo it to whom it will, 
makes every man of sentiment a jr/ar/;/. 

St4rm‘, .Scntlinuntal Journey, p. (il. 
Jjouiea. You have formed this plan for my escape -but 
have you secured iny maid in our interest? 

PuenjM. She is a party in Hie whole. 

Sfieritlan, The Duenna, i. 

9. A person; a particular person, as distinct 
from and opposed to any other ; a xiorsori under 
special consideration ; a person in general; nn 
individual: as, an old party of my acquain- 
tance. [Now only vulgar.] 

Not only it is wee that have pierced tlie Partie thus 
found slaine, but this Party whom we have thus (lierced 
is . . . even the Only begotten Son of tin* most High God. 

lip. Andrews, Sermons (ed. 1028), p. 341. 
We vse also to say so, when speaking of any body in se- 
crecic, and the partie comes In. 

Florio (under zuecdli, zocculi). 

1 Worn. My master’s yonder. 

Ijady P, Wliei’o’.'' 

2 Worn, With a young gentleman. 

Lady P, That same 's the jtarty, 

B. Jonson, Volpone, iv. 1. 
lie’s a gcntoel.lo«)king party. T wonder if he belongs 
to Sotor, King, tV; (’«»., of .New York? 

C. I). Waruer, Their Pilgrimage, p. G. 
lOt. (hnnpact; treaty. 

All those comitryos more fetired liim then Powhatan, 
and lice liad sueli partiPH witli all his iKirdoriug neigh- 
bours. Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 232. 

Ai^rican, Anti-Federal, AntimaBonlc, Antirent 
party, see the qualifying words. — A party t. a little; 
somewhat, 

Er wyiitor come and wexe a jmrtie strongo. 

Palladius, Husboiidrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 180. 

Constitutional Union, Democratic, Federal party. 
See the qualifying words.— Equal Rights party. See 
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Looqfoeo, 3 .-- EiaininatlOB of party* dec examination. 
— Firing party (mUU.% See fifvng>party.^ FlSflxig par- 
ty (inilU,X a detachment of men employed to hover about 
and harass an enemy. - Foraging party, forage.-- 
Free Democratic party. See /ree.— Qreenback or in- 
dependent party, see greenback.— In party t, in part. 

“ Sir," quod Kay, “ and ther-fore am I come to yow, tfor 
I supposed in ttartye what ye meiit." 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), il. 252. 
Labor-Reform party. See ^reenGack.— Liberal, Lib- 
erty, Monarchical, National party. See tiie qualify- 
ing words. - ' Native American party, see A'mcriean. — 
New Court party. See court.— Normal party. Bee 
luiminal.— Old Court party. See court.— Party in In- 
terOBtb See intr/est.— Peoma'a party, a name assiiiued 
liy various political parties m the United States, most fre- 
quently workingmen’s parties; sjieciilcally, the Populists 
(see Populist).— Prohibition, Republican, Tory, Whig 
party. See the qualifying words. « Syn. 8. Combination, 
Paotton, etc. (see eabai^), league, set, clique, alliance, coa- 
lition. 

II. a. If. Partial; manifesting partiality. 

1 wol be trewe Juge and nought oarfue. 

Chaucer, Knignt's ’I'ale, 1. 1790. 

2. Of or pertaining to a faction or party; par- 
tizan : as, party lines ; party issues. 

O scorner of tho party cry 
That wanders xrum the public good. 

Tennyson, Freedom. 

party- (par'ti), a. [< ME. party, < OF. (and F.) 
parti = Hp. Pg. jmrtido = It. partito, divided, 
< L. partitmy ])p. of partifiy tlivido: aeo party v. 
Ct. 2 >arty^ If. Divided; in part. 

Slio gaderetli floures, party whyte and roede. 

Chaucer, Knight’s 'J'ale, L 196. 

Specifically — 2. In her., divided into parts, 
usually equal : said of the field, especially when 
the division is in the direction 
of one of the ordinaries. Thus, 
party per f PMC is divided by a liorizon- 
tiil line fiassing thuMigh the f esse -point ; 

S rirty per bend is divided by a line in 
ic direction of thciiciid and into equal 
Xtarts; etc. In actual blazoning, how- 
ever, the word party is usually omitted, 
I’.irty per pale ar- instead of writing jMirty per jtaU or 

gent ami .mire. and azure is written per pale, etc. Also 
parted. 

party-coated (par'ti-ko^ted), a. [Also, loss 
prop. y parti-coated ; < party^ 4- coat + 
Having a ]iarty-coloroa or motley coat, 
party-color (piir'ti-kuFpr),w. [Also, less prop., 
parti-color; < party^ + cofor.] Variogatt‘d col- 
ors. 

party-colored (pkr'ti-kuFord), a. [Also, less 
jirop., parti-colored ; < jHirh/^ + color -f 
Colortid differently in different parts ; of divers 
colors; variegated; presenting a somewhat 
striking diversity of colors. 

The fulsome ewes . . . did . . . 

• Fall parti-coUmr'd lambs. Shnk., M. of V., 1. S. 89. 

To see him run after a bubble which himself hath made, 
and the sun hath particoloured, and to desidse a treasure. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 269. 
My mind was at that time 
A party-colored show of grave and gay, 

Solid and light, short-sighted and profound. 

Wordmorth, iTelude, iv. 

party-gold (pilr'ti-gold), a. [< jmrty- + gold.'] 
Composed in part of gold, or ijartly gilt: said 
usually of a vessel otherwise made of silver, 
partyism (pilr'ti-izm), n. [< party^ + -w«.] 
Division into parties; also, devotion to party. 
[Itocent.] 

“Brood” is an epithet not descriptive of a x^artisan, but 
rather of one who abhors all jMirf t/^m. 

American Literary Churchman, Dec. Ifl, 1883. 

party-jury (par'ti-jfi^ri), n. [< party'^t + /wn/L] 
A jury consisting half of natives and half of 
foreigners ; a half-tongue jury, 
party-list (piLr'ti-llst), n. A list of the candi- 
dates for public positions proposed by a party 
to be voted for. Such a list may be printed or other- 
wise inscribed on a ballot, or it may be merely published 
or posted up for the information of the public, etc. [Eng. ] 
'I'his voting, however, carried on by party-lids on differ- 
ently coloured cards, is practically open. 

Encyc. Brit., III. 291. 

party-man (par'ti-man), n. One of a party; 
one wlio is thoroughly or earnestly attached to 
the principles of his party; a partizan. 
party-spirited (piir'ti-spir^i-ted), a. Having 
the siiirit of party or of partizans. 
party-verdiett (par'ti-v(ir"(likt), n. A joint ver- 
dict. 

Thy son is banish’d uiN>n good advice, 

Whereto thy tongue a party verdict gave. 

Shak., Rich. II., i. 8. 234. 

party-wall Cpar'ti-wAl), n. [< party\ division, 
-H wall.^ A wall upon the line between the 
premises of adjoining owners, which each has 
the rightto use as a support, for his structure, 
and nsually also to some extent for chimneys, 
water-pipes, etc . it may belong to on© owner or partly 
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to each, bnt what charaoUrixeBltaiaparty-waUUitliBBMa* 
moot which both owners have In what btiougs oat and 
out to neither. 

Parula (par'(^lft), n. [NL. (BonapartOj 1838), 
dim. of Paru8y q. v.] A genus of diminutive 
American creeping warblers of highly varie- 
gated coloration, belonging to the family 
UdiB or MniotilUd«i; the blue yellow-backed war- 
blers. p. americana is a beautiful little bird of eastern 
North America, migratory and insectivorous, inhabiting 
woodland, above blue with golden-brown interscapulars, 
below yellow and white with a golden-brown spot on the 
breast, the lores dusky, the eyelids touched with white, the 
wings crossed with two white bars, the tail-feathers exten- 
sively blotched with white ; the length is 4^ inches, the ex- 
tent of wings 71. A related species of Texas ana south- 
ward is P. n^ruora, and there are others^ as P. pUiayumi. 
Also called CompmlMypUt. 

parulis ^a-rfi'lis)^ n. [= F. parulie = 8p. pa- 
rulis = Fg. paruUay paruliday < NL. parulisy < 
Hr. napovAigy a gum-boil, < irapdy near, + oiXigy 
ohTioVy gum,] A gum-boil. 

parumDilical (par-um-bil'i-kal), a, [< Gr. Trapd. 
beside, + L. umbilicusy the navel see umbilical,'] 
In 'the neighborhood of the umbilicus.— parum- 
blllcal velnB, branches from the portal vein along the 
round ligament of the liver, anastomosing with the epigas- 
tric veins. 

parura (pa-rO'ril), n . ; pi. parurm (-re). [ML. : 
see ftarnre.] An apparel attached to the dal- 
matic : it is broader than is usual on the alb. 

parure (pa-rfir'; F. pron. pa-riir'), n. [< ME, 
parurcy paroury < OF. (and F.) parurcy < ML. 
paraturay attire, dross, finery, ornament, < L. 
jiamrc?, prepare; see i^f. parade.] 1. A 
sot of corresponding articles of decorative char- 
acter; also, the total amount of decoration pro- 
duced in any one case by similar means, as 
a set of embroideries or lace trimmings for a 
dress; henee, a set of ornaments intended to 
bo worn together, or matching with one an- 
other: as, a of jewels. — 2t. Omament; 

adornment. 

I beqnotho to tlio said chirclie aiie hole snte of vest- 
mytes of russet velvet. One coope, cheslblu diacones, 
for deeones ; with the awhes and parures. 

Test. Vetust., ii. 207. (IlaUiwell.) 

paruria (pa-r(5'ri-jl), n. [NL. , < Gr. Trapa, beside, 
■f oi’p«v, urine.] Disordered micturition. 

Pams (pa'rus), w, [NL. , < L. pnrusy a titmouse.] 
The typical genus of Paridm and Parinm, The 
name was formerly aiixdied with little discrimination to 
all the birds of this family and some others, but is now 
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restricted to titmice congeneric with the marsh-tit of Eu- 
rope, P. jjaludris, and the l)lack-cax>ped chickadee of 
North America, P. atricapiUus. The species arc numer- 
ous ; among them is the European P. major. See also cut 
under chickadee. 

pamsia (pa-rO'si-a), n. [NL., < Gr. napovala, 
presence, < Trepwr, ppr. of Tcapuvaiy be present, 
< Ttapdy near, + elvaiy be.] In rhet.y the use of 
the present tense instead of the past or future, 
as in a vivid narration of a past or prediction 
of a future event. 

panra logicalia (par'va loj-i-ka"li-ft). [ML.; 
L. parvay nout. pi. of pdmmy small, little ; ML. 
logicaliSy pertaining to logic ; see logical.] The 
name given in the middle a^es to the branches 
of logic which were treated in the various sup- 
plements added from time to time to the Sum- 
mulao of Petrus Hispauus. These subjects were the 
doctrines of snpjpositioii, ampliation, restriction, distribu- 
tion, appellation, eximnibles, syncategoreuma^ obliga- 
tions, fnsolubilia, couBcquenoes, etc. 

parvanimity (pkr-va-nim'i-ti), w.; pi. parvanim- 
ities (-tiz) . [< L. pah^uny small, + animuSy mind. 
Cf. magnanimity.] 1. The state of having a 
little or ignoble mind; littleness of mind; 
meanness : the opposite of magnanimity. 

When once it is noted that the apprehension of being 
derided for retracting is the sole obstacle that stands be- 
tween yoiir reason and so imi>ortant a change as your con- 
version. they will iuHtly esteem parvanimily so great 
that you deserve derision for so imorly fearing it. 

• Boyle, Works, V. m 

2. A person with a little or ignoble mind* 
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I trait thit rery few penoni indeed, not of the dais of 
iK^en jMriMifMCiiiltiM of the true inaular stamp, would 
be otherwise than heartily ashamed of so feeling. 

F, Ball, Modern English, p. 88. 

Paxrati (par'va-te), n. [Skt., ‘of tho moun- 
tain/ or ‘daughter of the mountain (Hima- 
laya)/ < parvata, mountain.] A Hindu divinity ; 
same as l)ur0, 

parvenkety n, A Middle English form of peri- 
winkle^* 

parvenu (par've-nu), n* and a. [< F. parvenu^ 
a parvenu, < parvenu^ successful, pp. of parve- 
nir = It. pertwnirCf arrive, succeed, thrive, < L. 
pervenirCf 8i,Triye,<perf through, + ?;c/< ire, come: 
see conie,] I, w. One newly risen into notice, 
especially by an accident of fortune and beyonci 
his birth or apparent deserts, whether as a claim- 
ant for a place in society or as occupying a posi- 
tion of authority; an upstart. 

This Pontiff fPlus IV.], a genial, politic man of the 
world, hot-tempered but placable, a jMireenu as compared 
with the noble birth of bis predecessors, had the qualities 
which belong to the position of a parvenu. 

Quarterly Jtev.^ CXLV. 298. 
I . . . have always observed through life . . . that it 
is your parvenu who stickles most fur what he calls the 

? ;enteel, and has the must squeamish abhorrence for what 
B frank and natural. 

Thackeray, Fits- Boodle's Confessions. 

II, a. Like or characteristic of a parvenu or 
upstart. 

Making the sanctities of ('hristianity look parvenu and 
popular. ETnerson. 

paxvipsoas (par-vip'so-as), n, [NL., < L. par- 
vu8y small, + NL. The small psoatic 

muscle ; the psoas parvus. See psoas, 
parvipsoatic (par-vip-sp-at'ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to the ijarvipsons. 
parvirostrate (par-\i-r 08 'trat), «. [< L. ^wr- 
vuSf small, + rostratus, having a bill, < rostrum ^ 
a beak, bill.] In oruith,, having a small bill. 
Parvirostres (pilr-vi-ros'trez), rt. pi. [NL. : 
see parvirostrate.'] In Blythes system (1849), 
a superfamily of his Vypseloidesy consisting of 
the two families Vodarfjidw irnd Vaprimidg'idiey 
in which the bill is very small. [Not used.] 
parvis, parvise (piir'vis), n. [< ME. parvis^ 
parvySf parvyse^ parvyce^ \ OF. parvis, parevts, 
parch, parais, F. paf'vis, < ML. paransus, par- 
visius, a corruption (after Korn.) of xymuiisut% 
a church close, < LL. paradisus : see paradise. 
In representations of the mystery plays in the 
open place before a church, the porch repre- 
sented jiaradise.] 1. A vaeant inelosed spaee 
of greater or less extent before a church (often 
slightly raised), and under the jurisdiction of 
the church authorities; also, the outer court of 
a palace or great house. 

It [Villa Mondragnne] stands perched on a terrace ns 
vast as tho parviee ot St. Peter’s, looking straight away 
over black cypress-tops into the shining vastnesa of the 
('ampagno. //. James, Jr., Trans. Skctelies, p. 179. 

2. A room over a church porch (unployed as a 
school-room or a storage-room, or as a lodging 
for some ecclesiastic. 

Over each porch in the nave is a parvise, or priest’s 
chamber. N. and Q., 7th acr., VI. 2(«. 

3. A church porch, whore lawyers were in the 
habit of meeting for consultation ; specifically, 
the portico of St. PaiiPs Cathedral in London. 
• A sergeant of the lawe, war and wys, 

That often haddo ben at the parvys, 

Ther was also 

Chaucer, Oen. l*rol. to C. T., 1. 810. 
Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 

And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers. 

Lonyfellow, Divina Corainedia, Sonnets, ii. 

parvitudot- (piir'vi-tud), n. [< L. as if ^parvi- 
tudo, < parvus^ small.] Littleness; minuto- 
ness. Glanvilky Vanity of Dogmatizing, viii. 
parvitvf (par'vi-ti), n, [= OF. parvite = Sp. 
parvidad, parvedad = Pg. jyarvidade = It. j>ar- 
vitd, < L; parvita{t-)s, smallness, < parvusy 
small.] Smallness; parvitude. Works 

of Creation, i. 

parvule (par'vul), n. [< L. parvulus, dim. of 
parvtLSy rnnhWi m^parvity,] A minute jiill. 
paryplio^ome (pa-nf 'o-drom ), a, [< (Ir. Trapn, 
beside, + E. hyfdiodronie.] Bee 7 icrvatiou. 
pas^f (pa), n. An obsolete form of j^ftss and pacc^ , 
pas2 (pa), w. [F., a step, pace: see pace.] 1. 
A step, as in dancing 6r marching."— 2. A 
dance : as, pas soul, a dance performed by one 
person; ;>a.v de deux, a dance by two persons. 
—Pas reaoubld, a quickstep, or quick-marcli.— To take 
or have the pas of one (tr. F. avoir le pas snr qnelq’un), 
to take precedence ; precede ; hence, to go beyond any one 
or anything else. 

But my aunt and her paramour took the pas, and formed 
indeed such a pair of originals as, I believe, all England 
could not parallel. Smollett, Humphrey Cliuker, iL 199. 


Pasagian (pa-s&'ji-an), n. r< ML. Pasagii or 
Pasagini; according to Neander, perhaps ? ML, 
pasaagiumy passage.] A member of a religious 
body of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
which arose in liombardy and existed chiefly in 
Italy. They denied the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and restored tho rites of tho Old Testament, 
excepting the sacrifices. 

pasan (pa'zan). w. [A native African name.] 
An antelope, the oryx. 

pasch (pasK), w . [Also oasky and pasqm (< OF. ) ; 
early mod. E. and dial, also pace, pascy passe; 
ME. pasky paskCy paschcy jyaasy < AS. pascha = 
OS. OFries. pascha = 1). paaschy pa as = MLO. 
paschCy jydschfi, jiaseheuy pdschen = Icel. jmskar 
sz Hvf.pdskypaska = Daii.i>ww.sA“e= OF. paskcy 
jmschCy pasqucy F. pdque r= Bp. pdseua = Pg. 
paschoa = it. pasqua = iAj.paschay < Or. nda^xa, 
passover, < Jfeb. pesaehy a passing over, tho 
Passover, < xydsachy pass over.] The Jewish 
feast of tho Pas8ov(‘r; hence, tho Christian 
feast of Easter. [Obsolete or archaic, except 
in composition.] 

That he be there the tlilrde day after Pasche with-oute 
eny falle. Merlin (£. E. T. S.), ii. 178. 

() heal ihls deed on me, Meggy ; . . . 

The silks that war slmpen for me gen Pasche, 

They sail be sewed for thoe. 

Youny Redin (Chlhi’s Ballads, III. 14). 

I will compare circuincisioii with baptism, and the passe 
lamb with Christ's supper. 

Tyndaic, Aiis. to Sir 'J'. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), 

[p. 245. 

paschal (pas'kal), n. [< OF. pasehaly pascal. 
F. pascal = Bp. pascual = l*g. pasvhaly pascoal 
= It. pascalCy pasquatv. < Llj. pasohalisy < pascha y 
jiassover: see pasch.] l‘ertaiiiiiig to tho Pass- 
over or to Easter. 

The whole nation of the Jews, who were then assembled 
t(.» celebrate t\\o imsehal solemnity. , 

Up. AUerbury, Sermons, II. v. 
Paschal candle, or paschal taper, in the Rom. Cath. 
Ch., a candle blessed by the priest in the service of Holy 
Haturday and placed on the K«>spel Bi<le of the altar, there 
to remain from Easter eve until Asceiision day. 

To provide lights for the burial of the poor, In some 
churclies tho Pmehal candle was broken, after Trinity 
Sunday, and made up again into small tapers exclusively 
for the funeral se-rvice of the poor jmople. ... In old 
wills boqiussts wen* made lor the suiue purpose under 
tho name of “the poor light." 

Roek, Church of our Fathers, ii. 472, note. 
Paschal controversy, a controversy in the early ehurch 
regarding the i»roper time for the e.elohration of Easter. 
Such controverbles ocouri »*»! espeiually in Asia Minor In the 
latter half of tho so(*oiid and in the thiiil and fourth cen- 
turies. -Paschal cycle. See r//eh'i Paschal lamb. 
(a) Amongtho Jews, the lamb slain and oaten at tlie Pass- 
over (Ex. xii.). (ft) In her., a white lamb passunt, carrying 
a banner ai'gcnt with a eross guhs (tho banner ot St. 
tiforgc, or simply an einbleni of tho eruciflxion). This 
was an emblem of the Knights Templars, and occurs 
Kometiinos in horaldi-y as a hearing of persoiis not of tlie 
order. — Paschal letters, in tlie early church, letters 
written by the Patriarch of Alexandria to the Bishop of 
Home, and probably to other jiutiisu’clis, and by imtriarchs 
and arclibishitps to the blsImpR under their authority, an- 
nouncing the dale of the next Easter festival — PaBCbal 
rents, a yearly tribute paid bj the e.bTgy to the bishop 
or aichdeueon at their Easter vlsitathm. — Paschal 80- 
leninlty, the week preceding and the week following Eas- 
ter. — Paschal supper, the l*assover supper. See Pass 
over. — Paschal taper. -paschal ca ndle. 
paschalist (pas'kul-ist ), u. l<. paschal + -i«L] 
A (lisputaiit or eontrovorsialist respocting Iho 
propor day on which Easter should fall. 

Tradition hath had very seldom or never the gift of per- 
suasion, as that which chiireli histories i eport of those east 
and wesiern pascluUtsts, loinn*ily spoken of, will declare. 

Milton, ITelutical Episcopacy. 

pasch-egg (pask'cg), u. [Also ditil. pace-cqqy 
q. v.; = D. paaschei = Bw, pdskdgg r= Dnn. 
•paaskeseg ; as pasch 4- egg^.] An Easter egg. 

(а) An egg' prepaied for Easti r by being dyed or decorated. 

(б) An imitation < gg, or a box or other vessel of thetiguie 
of un egg, though sometimes much larger : a cunimoii 
Easter adoriinient or gift. 

pasch-flower, W. Bee pasque-flower. 
paschite (pas'kit), n. See auartodecimani. 
pascuage (pas'ku-aj), w. {\Wij.pascuagiu7n.< 
L. pascMumy a juistiire, < pasettitsy grazing: s<*e 
pascAWMs.] In taiVy the grazing or iiasturing of 
cattle. Wharhm. 

pascual (pas'ku-al), a. [< L. jfa.'^cuus, of a jias- 
ture, -h -al.] Saint* as pasamus. 

No hard and fast line ean be tlrawn between Pasntal and 
Pi’atal plants. 

Alfred /’r//er. Jour, of Bot., British and Foreign (1888), p. 875. 
pascuant (yias'ku-ant), a, [< ML. pascuan(t-)s. 
ppr. of pascuarcy Ytu-d, pasture, < L. pascuum. 
pasture: nee pascuous.] In her.y feeding: said 
of a ruminant creature used as a bearing, 
pascuous (pas'ku-us), a. [< L. pascuus. of or 
for pasture, ut'ut. pascuumy a pasture, < pa.srcrf, 
feed: see pasture.] In hot.y growing in pas- 
tures. 


pas d*ftne (pfi dan). [F.; pasy pace ; for de, 

of; d7Wy ass: see a^t?.] Orie of the side rings 
of the guard of the rapier of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Bee hilty guard, and sivord. 
pas d’armes (pa- d arm). [F.: pace; for 

de, of; arniesy pi. of armcy arm: see arm^.] A 
just, tilt, or tourney. See jatssage of arms, un- 
der passage. 

paset, 71. An obsolete form of pace^ and of 
pasch. 

pasffarde, n. Hoe pa8sega7-de. 

pasn^t (pash), -v. t. [< ME. passhen, paschen, 
strike, < Bw. dial, paska, paddle in water, =r 
Norw. paska, dabble in water, tumble, work 
hard. CJf. hox'’^.] To strike violently; dash; 
smash. 

So Kynde thorgh corupcions culde ful inonye. 

Deth cam dryuyng after and al to doustc poscAte 

Kynges and knyghtes, cuysei's and popes. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxlil. 100. 

If I go to him, with my armed flst 
I '11 pash him o'er the faci!. 

Shak., T. and C., ii. 8. 213. 

The violent thunder is adored by those 
Are pasht in pieces by it. ' 

Wehidcr, White Devil, i. 1. 

pasll^t (pash), M. [<.x)ashty7).] A violent smash- 
ing blow. 

pa8ll''^t (pash), 71, [Origin unknown.] Tho 
head; the face; the brains. 

I'hou want’st a rough pasA and the shoots that 1 have 
To be full like me. Shak., W. T., i. 2. 128. 

pasha (pash'tl), w. [Formerly also pashaw, 
pachOy also hasha, hashav^; = F. pacha, etc., < 
Turk, pasha, < l*ers. ])dshd, pddshdh, also cor- 
riijitly hdshd. hddshah. a sovereign, prince, 
great loril : see jy t dishah.] A title of rank in 
^Purkoy, placed after the name, (a) Formerly, on 
honoraiV title of a prince of tho blood, (b) A title of the 
higher civil and military ofllcials. 'J'lio military pashas 
were long disiingulKhod by tlie liorsotuils displayed as a 
symbol in war (abolisbod under Miihiiioud II.): a pasha 
of “three tails ” corresponds to a commanding generel, 

II pasha of “two tails” to a general of division, a piisha of 
“one tail" to a general of brigade. Tlie title exists in 
aii‘l has been conterred on various lurciguers in 
the serviee, as (Jordon Pasha, Emin Pasha. 

pashalic (pash'iVlik), n. [< Turk. pdWn/h’A:, < 
pasha, a pasha: see pasha,] The temtory gov- 
(^riK'd by a jiasha. Also pachalic. 

It iSaphetJ is a considerable town, liuving been fonnor- 
ly the place of residence of the paslr.i of this country, ou 
which account it was culled the pashalic of Saphet. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 7fl. 

pashaw, U. Bee pasha, 

pashm (pashm), u, [Fers. pashm.] A kind of 
wool produciul iu Tibet. 

Thopiw/ow, or sliuwl-wool, is a downy siihstannc, grow- 
ing next to tlic skin and under the thick hair of those 
goats found in Tbila't and in the elevated lands north of 
thelliniulayas. 

A. (}. F. Eliot James, Indian Industries, p. 8(t4. 

? ashmilia (iiasli-nuVna), v. Sanu* as p7tsh7uiya. 

'ashto, 'u- Sumo as Pushto. 
pasigraphic (pas-i-graf'ik), a. [= F. pasigra- 
jthiquc; iiH pasigra]dt,-y + -ic.] Same as past- 
graphical, 

pasigraphical (pas-i-graf'i-kal), a. r< pusi- 
graphic + -at.] Of or lu'rtuining to ]»asigrn- 
phy: as, pasigraphical tUciUmnry. 
pasigraphy ( pa-sig'ra-li ), u . [= past graphic 

= Pg. pastgraphia = It. ftasigrajia, < (Jr. Trdc;, 
all (dat. pi. TTuxjt, for all), + < ypdtfiftVy 

writ(‘.] A system of laTiguagt'-sigiis adapt(>d 
to universal use; a kind of writing that may bo 
un<h*rstood and UK(‘d by Jtil nations, 
pasilaly (pas'i-lal-i ), y. [< Ur. nat,. all (dat. pi. 
TTufTiy for all), ■+• -AdA'd. (. Aa'At'fv. talk.} A lan- 
guage ailapUul lor universal nso; universal 
s])eech. See I'alajtUk. [Karo.] 

Pasimachus (pa -sim'n -kus), a. [NL. (Bonel- 
li, 181 J), < Ur. iTiVf, all, + ddytoOtu, fight.] A 
genus of ground-bee- 
tles or cjirabids, liav- 
ing tho mundiblos 
rounded at the end 
and I he paraglossin 
adh(‘rent to Iho lat- 
eral lobes of tin* men- 
tnni. 'J’bey are large and 
liiindsoine, bluish-black or 
\iolct ami occur only in 
America They are 
cHrnivoroiis, both as larvie 
and as iinagos, and the 
ioiTiicr either dig tunnels 
like tiger-beetles or live 

Umlcr the bark of trees. rilongatc Groimd-l-cctlc (Past- 
Among nearly 2u species is ma<hu\fiu>igatui-\ 

P. elonyatus, which preys 

on the Colorado potato-beetle, the Eucky Mountain locust, 
and tho army-worm, and is hence most bonollcial. 




Pasitelm 

Pasitelean (paB-i-t§'lf-an), a. [< PasiteUs (see 
def.) + -OM.] Of^Tx^rtalniugto^orcharacteriidng 
an important Bcfiool of Greek sculpture whicu 
was founded by Pasiteles in Borne toward the 
close of the republic, and continued to flourish 
under the early empire. The school was arohaistic, 
seeking inspirHilun in iliu works of the powerful Hellenic 
artists who tireceUed the bloom of art iu the fifth century ; 



Orestes .uid I'lertr.i, Musco NazUmalc, Naples. 
Spcciineti Ilf tilt P.iHitclenn St'liool of Sculpture. 


but with its studied arehnisni In proportions, attitudes, and 
types It combined careful work fnnn the living mode). 
Surviving works of the followers of Pasiteles exhibit real 
merit and charm, and rise above the feeble imitations of 
the later Hellenistic sculptors. 

paskt, n. Sec pasch, 

pasnia (pas'injl), w. [< Gr. 7rd(7/m, a sprinkling, 
< ndoaen\ Hjiriilkle.] A jicwder for siirinkling; 
a powder made into a pasio-liko imiHS with 
glycerin or similar substances, 
pasnagef. n. Haine as paunagr, 
paspaloia (Jtas'pii-loid), a. In hot., belonging 
to or resembling t lie genus Paavalunf, 
Paspalum (pas'iia-lum), TK [NL. (Linnauis, 
1767), <Gr. 7Td<j7ra/ni\ a kind of millet, said to be 
Jlolcm Sorghum^ < wfu;, all, + TrdX//, meal.] A 
large genus of grasses of the tribe J*nmoefp, hav- 
ing commonly three gliuiK's, and spikelets joint- 
ed singly upon undivided branches of the inflo- 
rescence, forming narrow one-sided spikes. Tho 
species arc variously ostimated as from 1(K) to in num- 
ber, and are mainly natives of t.oidcnl America; a few 
are in Africa and Asia, with some naturalised in southern 
Europe. They are usuaily low grasses with roundish eori- 
aceuus seed-like spikelets. Many species, especially those 
In the southern Vnited Stiites, are hardy and valuahle 
pastiire-graHses, as /*. dintichvm, known as ^Vnuf-z/rawr, and 
In Australia us rilt profis, and /'. dUatatwn, also used us a 
fodder-grass in Sonth America and Australia. ]\ exile is 
called /undt (which see) and hvnffrjf rice. P. Jilifomie is 
the wire-grass of .Jamaica, and P. ronjwjaiwn the West 
Indian sour-grnss or hilo-grass. See hvreek, and millet 
eoda (under millet). 

paspy (pafi'ni), V. [= Sp. paspid pasnapA < 
Y^nmepica^i, pami\ imss, + pied, < Xi.pvH ( ped-), 
foot: see ]ta.ss and foot.'] Hume as 2tdtiHrpifd, 
pasque, n. See pasch. 

paSQUe-flOWer (pnsk'Hou'-'er), V. A plant, Ane- 
mone PuhatiUa, wild tliroughout Kurope aud 



I, M<menn« Plant of Anieric.tn Paviuc flimer patens. 

\iir. .Vuteat/utuni , a. .i leaf ; the fruit ; i>, one of the nutlets with 
the loiij; |iluiuo.sc style. 
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in Siberia, also a garden-flower, it li a low herb 
with a woouv rootatow, three deeply out leMtle leaves, 
with six dull violet*purple sepals very silky on the out- 
side. Also called compana, dans-JUtwer, and danMood.-— 
American pa84ne-ffower,ilnstnons paum. var. Nuttal- 
liana, founafrom Illinois northwestward. The species is 
also found in the Old World.— Japanese pasQue-flower, 
A . JajHmica, a garden-flower in and from Japan, with rose- 
colored or white blossoms. 

paSQUil (pas'kwdl), n. and a, [< It. pasquillo, 
dim. of pasquino, a lampoon: see poftquin,^ I. 
n. A lampoon or pasquinade ; a squib. 

Those things which that railing Oermane hath heaped 
vp in his lend pcutquiU. UaHu\fVi Voyages, 1. 58B. 


Witty paequUs are thrown about, and the mountebanks 
have their stages at every corner. 

Emlyiit Diary, Jan., 1646. 

H. a. Belating to or of the nature of a lam- 
poon or pasquinade: iis,panquU literature. 
laSQUil (pas'kwil), r. f. [< w.] Hame 


pasQUil (. 

as pasquinade. 

pasquift 


ant, pasquillant (pas'kwil-ani), 77. [< 

pasqnil + A writer of pasqiiils or pas- 

quinades; a satirist; a lampooner; a libeler. 
< 'Oleridge. 

pasquiler, pasquiller (pas'kwil-er), n. [< pas- 
quit + -r/’f.] Same as pasqudant. liuriou, 
Anat. of Mel., p. 149. 

pasquin (pas'kwin), n. [< F. pasquin, a lam- 
poon, also the statue so called (Cotgrave), < It. 
pasqnino, a lampoon, orig. a .statue so called, 
“an old statue iu Home on whom all satires, 
pasquins, rayling rimes, or libels are fastned 
and fathered (Florio); so name<l from Pas- 
quino, a tailor (others say a cobbler, and others 
again a barber), who lived about the end of the 
fifteenth century in Borne, and was noted for 
his ('austic wit, and whose name, soon after his 
df^ath, was transferred to a mutilated statue 
whicli had been dug up opposite his shop, on 
whifth* were posted anonymous lampoons.] A 
himpoon ; a satire. At the oppoRite end of the city 
from the Rtatue mentioned above, there watt an ancient 
Htatue of Mars, called by the people Marforio; and gibes 
and JeerM pasted upon Paaquin were answered by similar 
oifusions on the part of MaHorio. By this system of thrust 
and parry the most serious matters were disclosed, and 
the most distinguished persons attacked and defended. 
(7. IV Israeli.) Mm pae^itubde. 

.lulianus tho emperor, in his book entitled ‘'Ctesaros.’* 
Ju'ing us a pasquin or satire to deride all Ids proilocossors, 
feigned that they were oil Invited to a banquet of the gods. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 79. 

pasquin (pjis'kwin), w t. [< pasquin, 77 .] To 
pasquinade; lanii)oon. 

It is not, my J^trd, that any man delights to see himself 
jjattquined and aftronled by their Ijiveterato scrihlilers. 

Pryden, iH il. of Duke of Huiso. 


pasquinade (pas-kwi-nad'), n. [< F. pasquinade, 
< It. pasquinala, a pasquinade, < Pasquino, the 
statue so called: seo pasquin. 2 Hanie as jtas- 
quin. — SyXL Invective, Satire, etc. See lampwm. 
pasquinade (pas-kwi-nad'), r. t; pret. and pp. 
pasquinaded, ppr. pasquinading. [< pasquinade, 
w.] To satirize; lampoon; libel iu pasqui- 
nades. Also jtasquil. Smart. 
pasquinade! (pas-kwi-na'dT^r), v. A writer of 
lampoons or pasquinades; the author of a pas- 
(juil. 

Now the j-oscs on Leo Xl.’s tomb really occupy a very 
BulHU'diiiute position at its baso; hni jHtmpnnaaers often 
inaintainod that the more hidden the allusion the more 
terrible (ho Import. N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 611. 

pass (pas), r. : pret. and pp. passed or past, ppr. 
passing. [< jiassen, 2 tacen, < OY. qmsscr, F. 
passer = Sp. jwwfr= Vg. 2 *ftssarz= \t. jiassarc, < 
m\j. passare, step, walk, pass, < L. step : 

see pace^. In earlier use and jiass are 

merged.] I, infra ns. 1. To come or go; move 
onward ; proceed (from out? place to another) ; 
make one’s w^ay: generally followed by an ad- 
verb or a i>repo8ition indicating tho manner or 
direct ion of mot ion or way by which one moves : 
as, to pass oil (without stopi>ing) ; to pass away, 
from, into, over, under, etc. When used without a 
qualifying expression, pass often slgnlffes to go past a cor- 
( ain person or place : as, I saw him to-day when he passed 
(tliat is, jmssed me, or the place where 1 was). 

Whoso took a inirour pulisshed bryghte 
And sette It in a comune market-place, 

I’han sholdo he «e ful many a flgure pace 

By hia miruur. Chaucer, Morchanra Tale, I. 840. 

And many passed to Venice. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 161. 

Sir (Irifilih Markham, after some time, was set at liberty, 
and passed beyond Sea, where he liv’d long after in mean 
account. Baker, Chronicles, p. 404. 

Now master Gascoigne, ahooting very often, could ncuer 
hltte any dearc, yesa and xliten times he let the heard jHisse 
by as though he nad not scene them. 

Chron. qf Gascoigne's lAfc (ed. Arber). 

From Assouan I rid to PhUcc, passfn^r near the qnarries. 

Pocoeke, Description of the East, 1. 119. 


Cliilte , 1 X 01114 lir bli^pin draM of puiplo wtttr 
ivory aoMxtre and oak-leaf orown. 

C. BUsn, Orii^i of Eng. Hiat., p. 90$. 
Pam on, weak heail and leave me. 

Tennyson, Come not when I am dead. 


2. To undergo transition; alter or change, 
either at once or by degroes, frpm one state or 
condition to another: with into or to before the 
word denoting the new state: as, during the 
operation tho blue passes into green. 

A thing of beauty is a Joy forever ; 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness. Keats, Endymlon, i. 
The still affection of the heart 
Became an outward bi'eathing type, 

That into stillness past again. 

And left a want unknown before. 

Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 

When iElfred mve laws to Wessex . , . the conquerors 
had assimilated the concmered ; the British inhabitants of 
W essex had passed into Englishmen. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 149. 


3. To move beyond the reach of observation, 

n >oso, or action; vanish; disappear; hence, 
epart from life; die: usually followed by 
away. 

Whyl that I have a ley ser and a space, 

Myn harm 1 wol confessen, er 1 pace. 

Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1. 486. 
iiopasseth, in the passing of a day, 

Of mortoll life tho leafe, the bud, the flowro. 

^nser, F. Q., II. xil. 75. 

Vex not his ghost ; O let him pass! he hates him much 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. Shak., Lear, v. 8. 814. 

lie past ; a soul of nobler tone : 

My spirit loved and loves him yet. 

Tennyson, In Memorlam, lx. 
Beveronce for tho house of worship ispassir^away. 

J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 262. 
All passes, naught that has boon Is, 

Things good and evil have one end. 

A. C. Swinburne, Felise. 

4. To elapse ; be spent. 

No Age, ever since Gregory the Great, hath passed, where- 
in some or other hath not repined and murmurea at the 
Pontifical Pomp of that Court. Howell, Letters, ii. 5. 


I love any discourse of rivers, and flsh, and llshiiig ; the 
time spent in such discourae passes away very pleasantly. 

J. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 194. 

The time when the thing existed is the idea of that space 
of duration which passed between some known and fixed 
period of duration and the being of that thing. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xv. fi 8. 

5. To receive apj>roval or sanction ; undergo 
investigation or discussion successfully; be ac- 
cepted or approved, (a) To bo enacted, as by a legis- 
latlvc or other similar body ; become law : as, the bill 
jKtssed. 

But I have heard it was this bill that past, 

And fear of change at home, that drove him hence. 

Tennyson, Walking to the Mail, 

The bill (for tho repeal of the Corn Laws) paused, but thd 
resentment of his own party soon drove mm |Slr Robert 
I’eelJ from office. J. It. Green, Short Hist. Eng., p. 800. 

(?>) To gain or have acceptance ; be generally received or 
current : as, bank-notes pass as money. 

This false beauty will not pass upon men of honest 
minds and true taste. Steele, Spectator, No. 0. 

False eloquence passeth only where true is not under- 
stood. Felton. 

Were the premises good, the deduction might pauu; but 
the premises are more than questionable. 

H. silencer, Social Statics, p. 168. 

(c) To go successfully through on examination or inspec- 
tion ; specifically, in universities, to go sucoesafully through 
an ordinary exaininatiou for a degree : as, hepauicud in math- 
ematics, but failed in chemistry, (d) To be regarded or 
considered; be received in estimation or opinion (as): usu- 
ally with /or; ae^ \\e passed far a man of means. 

Let thy apparell not exceed^ to pause /or sumptuous cost. 
Nor altogether be too base, for so thy credit ’s lost. 

Babees Bodt (E. E. T. B.), p. 296. 
God made him, and therefore let him pass for a man. 

^SAo*., M. of V., I. 2. 61. 
And wou’d have his Noise and Laughter pauu /or Wit, 
as t'other his Huffing and Blustring for Oouitige. 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, v. 1. 

Let me tell you, a woman labours under many disad- 
vantages who tries to pass for a girl at six and thirty. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, ii. 2. 

6 . To go on; take place; occur; happen: as, 
to bring a thing io pass; to come ioimss. 

In my next you shall hear how Matters pass here. 

Howell, Letters, 1. Hi. 22. 
Heaven Is for thee too high 
To know whatpoMuu there ; be lowly wise. 

MUton, P. L., vUl. 178. 
They are so far from regarding what passes that their 
imaginations are wholly turned upon what they have in 
reserve. Swift, On Conversation. 

7. To express or pronounce an opinion, judg- 
ment, vemict, or sentence : as, to pass upon the 
merits of a picture or a book. 
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lliough well W6 might not|MMi upon his life 
Without the fonn^ Juitioa Shak., Leai> lit 7. 24. 
Let your Justice and speedy sentence pom against this 
greet malefactor Prelaty. 

Milton^ Churoh-Oovemment, ii., Con. 

8. To thrust or lunge, as in fencing. 

I pray you, pass with your best violence. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. S09. 

9. To ^0 unheeded or neglected ; go by with- 
out notice or challenge. 

1 hope you will bo more vigilante hereafter, that nothing 
may jpoM in such a manner. 

Jiradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 180. 
True, we have lost an empire— let it pass. 

Coufper,Taskf ii. 280. 

10. To go through a duct or opening; be voided. 

Such [substanceej whose tenacity exceeds the powers of 
digestion will neither pass nor be converted into aliment. 

Arbuthmtf Aliments, i. 0. 

11. To be interchanged; be reciprocally ooin- 
municatod or conveyed : as, no one knows what 
passed between them. 

After Salutations and divers Embraces which passed in 
the first Interview, they parted late. 

Uowettf Letters, I. ill. 15. 
Many endeai’ments and private whispers passed between 
them. Addison, llie Tory Foxhunter. 

She wondered if he remembered the kiss that had possf’rZ 
between thorn on Now Year's Eve. 

Mrs. Oaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xvi. 

12. To be transferred as from one to another: 
as, the land passed to other owners. — ISf. To 
go beyond bounds ; exceed toleration or belief. 

Why, this pomes/ Master Ford, you arc not to go loose 
any longer. Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 127. 

Yea, and it passeth to see what sporte and passotymethe 
godds themselves have at suohe fulie of these selie inur- 
tall men. 

Ckaioner, tr. of Moria) Encomium, K 2. (Nare^.) 

14. To circulate; keep moving. 

Fill up your glass, let the Jug pass, 

How d'ye know but your neighbour's dry? 

lA‘ver, Song. 

Let tlio toast posff; 

Drink to the lass ; 

I 'll warrant she 'll prove an excuse for the glass. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, lii. 3 (song). 

ISf. To care; have regard: usually with a 
negative. 

Wee ncede not much passe if the degree do differ sum 
what from theyr opinion, for asmuehe as the difference 
can not l)ee greatc. 

if. Eden, ti'. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, 
Led. Arbor, p. 110). 

The po(!t Innenall reproched the couotous Mere.hant, 
who for lucres sake passed on no ijcrill cither by land or 
sea. Pidtenharn, Arte of Eng. I’oesie, p. 175. 

As for these silkcii'Coated slaves, I poM nut ; 

It is to you, good people, that I speak. 

Shak., 2 lien. VI., Iv. 2. 130. 
If, when I should choose, 

Beauty an<l virtue were the foe proposed, 

I should not pass for parentage. 

Ford, Love’s Sacrifleo, 1. 1. 

10t. To win in the old game of passage. 8eo 
pnssafje, 14. — 17. In eard-playimj : (a) To do* 
dine to avail one^s self of an opportunity — as, 
in euchre, by refusing to order up, assist, or 
make the trump, (b) Jn poker and certain other 
games, to throw up one’s hand ; retire from the 
game. 

Full piteous seems young Alma's Case : 

As in a luckless Gamester’s Place, 

8he would not play, yet must not paw. 

Prior, Alma, i. 

18. To throw a ball from one to another; play 
“catch.” [New Eng.] 

In New England the ordinaty term used to express tlie 
throwing and catching of a ball by two or more persons is 
pass. “ I.et 's go out and pass." In New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania the verb is catch. 

Jour, qf Amer. Folk-Lore, II. 155. 

19. To toll the passing-bell for a death. [Prov. 

Eng.]~To bring to pass. See To come to 

paM. See COWW5.— To pass current. See Ctorunti.— 
To pass off, to be oarried through or conducted, in tiio 
sense of a succession of intddents and impressions taken 
collectively, or of a general impression : as, the anniver- 
sary celebration passed off brilliantly. — To pass Off for 
or as, to he generally received or regarded as ; be taken 
for.— To pass over, to overlook ; disregard. 

If I counseil of wommen woldo blame, 

Passe over, lor I sayde It In my game. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Talc, 1. 442. 
To pass upon, to pass judgment or adjudicate upon (a 
question): as, the court dismissod the case without pass- 
ing upon the merits — Well tO passt, well oft; well to 
do ; in comfortable circumstances. 

His mothers husband, who reputed was 
His father, being rich and ivell to passe, 

A wealthy merchant and an alderman, 

On forraigue shores did travell now and then. 

ScoWs PhUomythie (1616). (lldUiweU.) 

u. trans, 1 . To go by ; go past without stop- 

ping. 
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Some we vysyted and some we passed by [by reason off 
laoke of tyme, whiohe 1 set not fn ordre as they lye and 
atonde. Sir Jt. Guyiforde, Pylgrymage, p. 46. 

There are so many things which make tliat fSt. Augus- 
tine] a diftlcult Cape to pass that hardly any Man would 
try to do It, but at a distance. JDampier, Voyages, 1 1, iil. 9. 
Time, us ho passes us, has a dove’s wing, 
l^nsoil'd, and swift, and of a silken sound. 

Couper, Task, iv. 211. 

2. To go over; cross: as, to pass a stream; to 
pass the threshold. 

But in seeking topatwr tlie Hiiier Euphrates was drowned. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 281. 
To passe the seas was their intent. 

Dutchess of Suffolk's Calamity {VhiUVs Ballads, VII. .300). 
The Northern Men said. It was their Bargain to have all 
the Spoil in every l*lace, after they had passed Trent. 

Baker, Chrunieles, p. 108. 

3. To issue or proceed from or through, us iu 
utterance. 

Howe’er harsh language, 

(Call’d on by your rough usage, pass'd my lips, 

In my heart I ever lov’d you. 

Fletcher, Spanish (’urate, v. 3. 

I will desoriho him to you, if I can, hut don’t let It jhiss 
your lips. WaljHile, Letters, II. 444. 

But nevonuore did eitlier pass the gate 
Save under pull with bearers. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

4. To undergo; go throiigli; experience, as 
perils or hardships. 

she loved me for tlie dangers T hud pass'd. 

Shak., Othello, i. 3. 167. 

15. To undergo successfully, as an examination, 
inspection, or the like: as, to pas.*i muster. 

All things among men of setise ami condition should jHtss 
the censure, and iiavc the prolertion, of the eye of reason. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 438. 
The analysis is iiecessiiry for tho due estimate of his 
value ns a liistoriuu ; tins wiitcr who can pass suoh an or- 
deal where it is pijssihle to ajiply it may be trusted where 
it is not possible to apply it. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 80, 

6. To live or exist through; snend: us(‘d of 
time: as, to pass one’s time in ialeness. 

O, I hawejsm'd a miserable night. 

So full of ugly sights, ot ghastly dreams. 

Shak., Kich. III., i. 4. 2. 

I had a message from .Malirn Solfnian, that T must (some 
to his house and pass the whole day with him. 

Pocockc, Description of the East, I. 80. 
The hours wo jstss with hai>py prospects iu view are 
more pleasing than those crowned with fruition. 

Uoldsmith, VioaJ, x. 
In tho midst of the scrviee, a lady, who liad passed tho 
winter at London with lier hiishanu, entered the etmgro- 
gation. Addison, Spectator. 

7. To let go by without a<*tion or n^dict' ; take 
no notice of: as, to pass an affront. 

His tears, his oatlis, his pcrjurlos, I pass o’er : 

To think of them is a (llseaso. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iii. 

1 wonder how the curiosity of wiser heads could that 
great and indisputuhh* mnwic, the cessation of omch:8. 

Sir T, Uroiene, Keligio Medici, 1. 29. 

I iSJiss their warlike pomp, their ]>roud array. Dryden. 

8. To omit; leave out; skip; fail to pay: as, 
to pass a dividend. [U. S. j — 9t. To regard; 
consider; hoed; care: usually with a negative : 
as, I pass not what th(*y say. 

Nor tho Ut-opians pass how many of them they bring 

to destraction 

Sir T. More, Ftopia(tr. by Bublnson), li. 10. 
Whoe’er It be, I <lo not jstss a pin ; 

Alphonsus means his soldier for to be. 

Urecne, Alphonsus, I. 
If a writer will seerac to obseruo no decorum at alle, 
nor passe how he fashion his tale to his matter, who douht- 
ethhut he may in the lightest cause speakc like a Tope, 
& in tho grauest matters prate like a parrat’/ 

Puttenhain, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 126. 

10. To do or finish doing; make an end of; ac- 
complish; finish. 

This night 

Well pass tho business privately and well. 

Shak., T. of tho H., iv. 4. 57. 
This ceremony being ^wss’d, my Lord foil to Business. 

Howell, Letters, I. vl. 5. 

11. To surpass; exceed; transcend; excel: as, 
it passes belief or comprohension. 

He syngeth, danncetli.possi/n/yc any man 
That is or was, sltli that the world higan. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 201. 
Hee dooth not onely farre jxtsse the Historian, hut for 
Instructing is well uigU comparaldc to the I*hlloaopher, 
Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poctilc. 

A quiet life doth jstss an onipery. (Jreem, Alplnmsu.s, i. 
Tho peace of (Sod, whi« h paxselh all understanding, shall 
keep your hearts and minds tlimugh Jesus Christ. 

Phil. iv. 7. 

War passes the power of all chemical solvents, breaking 
up the old adhesions and allowing the at4)m8 of wn ii ty 
to take a new onler. Emerson, Harvard Commemoration. 

12. To gain tho acceptance or approval of; 
obtain the official or authoritative sanction of : 


pass 

as, the bill has passed the Senate. — 13. To 
sanction; approve; enact; ratify; give legal 
effect to ; allow or cause to become law ; as, the 
Senate has passed the bill; a resolution has 
been passed; they passed a dividend of seven 
per cent, (that is, authorized the payment of 
such a dividend). 

The greatest matter passed was a prueltunation against 
the spoile of Cahowes. 

(/noted ill Capt. John Smith's V^'orks, II. 140. 
It was in Hequital that his Majesty jstssed the Petition 
ot Eight. Howell, J^etters, I. v. 6, 

My lord, and shall we mss the hill 
1 ineiition’d half an hour ago? 

Tennyson, Day* Dream, Revival. 

14. To give expr(38sion to ; utter; pronounce: 
as, to pass judgmtiut on ji person or an opinion. 

Firm and irrevocable is my doom 
Which I have pass’d upon her. 

Shak., As you Like it, I. 8. 86. 
To a judgment upon (’ures, and the gt>nd and evil 
practice ot Physick, without doubt is one of ilie nicest 
things, even to Men of the Faculty. 

Lister, Jouniey to Paris, p. 240. 

1’ho Archbishop of York not only votes for Lord Gren- * 
ville, hut has peumd upon him and his ecclesiastical pro- 
pensities a worm panegyric. 

Sydney Smith, To Countess Grey. 

16. To transfer or transmit from one person, 
place, or condition to anoth('r; deliver; com- 
municate; circulate; hand over: as, to pass 
title to property ; to pass the bottle. 

What mean yon by this, to call him King who hath 
passed his Kingdom over to his Stni? 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 64. 
lie brought an ac( ounte which to them all amounted 
not to above 40i)9. for whudi he had jjossed bonds. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 282. 
Over blowing seas, 

Over seas at rest, 

]*aKs the happy news. 

IJlusli it thro’ the IVest. 

Tennyson, Maud, xvii. 

16. To put into circulation; use as current 
money by paying or otherwise transferring to 
anotlier: ns, to pass a light coin ; to pass coun- 
terfeit notes. — 17. To discharge from the in- 
testinal canal; void, as bih*, blood, etc.: as, to 
pass a tapeworm. — 18. To (‘anse to nercolnio 
or filt(*r through: as, to pass a lijjuid through 
muslin or cliar(‘oal; to /n^.s’.s gus (lirough water. 
— 19t. To pierce; p(*uetnit(‘. 

From strong Patroclns’ hand lln* jav'Hn fled, 

And iJie groin of xuliant 'rimisymed, 

J'tpe, Iliad, xvi. 667. 

20t. Tu to perform ; (‘xecute. 

To see thee pass thy puiito, thy sl<»ck, tliy reverse, thy 
distance, thy montant. Shak., M. W. of \V., ii. 3. 26. 

21. Xaat.y to fasten or H(^cure or to use iri fas- 
tening by taking a few turns, as of rope or small 
liin* around something; as, to pass a gasket, 
seizing, (‘aring, etc. — 22. To go beyond; ex- 
ceed; transgi*ess. 

Trewely to take and trewellcln* tofy;^lc, 

Ys the profession and the pure ordrr that Hpendeth to 
knygtes; 

\Vho-8o;>aiwrf/i that poynt ys apostatu of kny 7 >thod. 

Piers riowniau (<’), ii. 98. 

He marks the hounds which Wiiitcj may notj^a^js, 

And blunts his iK)inted fury. t'owper, Task, vi. 192. 
To be passed out, to he considcic*!, rcgardi d, or heeded. 

It is made a matter of sport, a matter of nothing, a 
laughing matter, and a tritte nol t«> be passed on, nor to be 
reformed. 2d Sermon brf. Edw'. VI., 1660. 

To pass away. («) To spend ; while away; waste. 

Lest she pass away the flower of her age. Kcelus, xlii. 0. 
Their design was to pass away the heat of the summor 
among the fresh breezes that lise frcmi the river, and the 
agreeable niixtiint of shades and fountains in which the 
whole cemntry naturally alxHnids. 

Addison, Ancient Medals, 1. 

(6t) To transfer , liand over into the possession of another; 
alienate. 

When sI»o |the eow| eaine to l)e jjast away in parte of 
piiynn'iite, after y agreeinento, bhe would he aeeepted but 
at Pi. 1.5\ Brndjord, Plymouth Jduntatiori, j). 379. 

To pass by. (a) To go past without visiting or making a 
halt. 

t’oifn, the first Island of note that we jyast by. lycth in 
the loidun sea. <S'an(/»/K,Travailes,x>. 3. 

About six miles from Jerusalem we passed by the tents 
of tbi' Arabs who were our conductors , lieie we ascended 
a bill to tl»e south, from which we had a prospect of Sion. 

Pocockc, Description of tins l.ast,!!. 1. 34. 
(h) 'I'o overlook ; take no notice of ; ex<'usc. 

How’cvor God may pass by single sinners in thi.s world, 
yet, when a nation combines against him, Hie wicked shall 
not go unpunished. TUlotson. 

Don’t view me with a eiltle’s eye, 

But pass my impeifeetlons by. 

D. Everett, Lines written for a School Declamation. 

(c) To neglect ; disregard. 
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Certain paBsages of Scripture we cannot, without injury 
to truth, ptm by here in Bllonce. 

T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

T6 pass IZL (a) To permit to enter : as, the doorkeeper 
ptumd ns in. (b) 'I’o iiand in or hand over : as, the com- 
mittee pa^tsed in their report. — TO paSB In One'8 ChSCkS 
or chips, t(» hand over one’s eliocks to the dealer for settle- 
ment at the ( lid of (he Riiine, as in gambling ; hence, to 
eotne to one's last account; die. See eh%p\ri,., 6. [Slang, 
IJ. 8. 1 —To pass muster. See To pass off, ♦<» 

palm otf ; put into cjr(‘Ulation : as, UivoM off a bad dollar. 
— To pass (anything or anv one) on aJS or for, to pre 
tend that anything, etc., is what it is given out for ; rellex- 
lvel>,to pi*(‘tend l<) be; assume the character or i61e of 
as, he panned himnetf off an a bacheloi*. 

Whether in the 17th century an Inixuistor . . miglit 
not havojoasMcd humelf off an a bishop. Maeaalay. 

To pass on or upon, to impose fraudulently ; put upon, 
as a trick. 

The indulgent mother did her care enipl(»y, 
Andji^oMied it on her husband fur a bov- 

Drydea, tr, of Ovid’s M(‘tainori>b.. ix. ?>7. 
To pass One*S word, to make a formal jiromisc or en- 
gagement. 

Father, thy word is JwwwiV; man shnll find grace. 

MUton, P. L., iii. 227. 

To pass over, (at) To spend . exhaust. 

We will, witli going up A: dowiie, and wrangling & ex- 
postulating, jHinn over y»‘ soinmer before wo will goe. 
Cunhrnan, <iuoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. B7. 
(6) To disregard ; omit to not Ice. 

There aro two oxctiptional cIiurcheHin Normandy which 
should iKjt hv panned over in silt‘iic«j. 

/‘’err; Mssnw, Hist. Arch., I. 512. 

To pass publication. 8ee puidieatum^—To pass xound 
the hat. Hoc hat\. To pass the hall. 8ee haU'\~To 
pass the seals, r(M‘cive nutlomticution by the affixing 
of the seal of sbitc, ns In the case of a jiatoni for lands. — 
To pass the time of day, to salute or greet by some re- 
main suitable to the tiiiui of day, the weather, etc.; ex- 
change grootiiigs. iColloi]. I 

The yiolict* ncvci Iry to turn mo away; they’re very 
friendly ; tln'y’ll jfwixx the time of day with me, or that, from 
knowing me so long in Oxfonl-sircot. 

Mnyheiv, l.ondoii Jiubour and i^ndon Poor, 11. 4H(t 

pass (puH ), n. f < M li. pasfy pave (see pave ^ ) ; 
= J^\ passe, POTHlilion, = Hj>. paso, jiaco, pas- 
sagp, p((i., = 1^* pfififto (=: MI). J). pas = 

ML(i. pasz=:(T. Sw. ]tass = Dan. pas), a 

paHsafjo; jiartly from tlio vprb pass, and jiartly 
id(Milical witli Ihn noun paw, < D. passns, 
a Htop, pac-p, footstop, track, in ML. ami lioni. 
also a i>aHsaj^(*, pass (narrow entrance or pas- 
Hagc), toll for pasKai^is place, etc. : hoc paw^, ?>., 
and pass, c.] 1. A i)asMagc or way tlirough 

wliicli oiHMnay pawH; (‘siiccially, a narrow w’ay; 
a defile in a nnainfain. Hpecillcally — («) In phyn. 
i/eoy., a depression In a mountain range through wliich 
cornmunicaiioM may let had from one slope of the range 
to the other, or through whieh a road may he made or u 
patli (»pene(l. The height of the pa (ses In any ehaiii of 
moiiiituiiis iiHiially InairH a certain relation to the crest- 
height of that chain. Tin* puss-height of a riuige is, as 
cum]mred with tlu' cresl-heiglit, rarely us low us one to 
two, and is more often us three to four, or as five to six. 
Noglit wnrre of the weglies, that waited his harme, ( /l^is- 
thus I 

Tast furth thurgh the^wsr with his proude knightos. 

Pent ruction of Troy (K. E, T. 8.X 1. 18013. 
The syxte, hit is a path of pees ; 3 e, thorw the pan of Al- 
ton n 

Touerte myghte iiasse witli-oute jieril of robbynge. 

Piern riowniam ((’), xvli. IIW. 

1 perceived tbutthe whole now was guarded, and, wher- 
ever the road was a little wider or turned a corner round 
a rock or u elunii> of trees, there were other long guns 
peeping out from among the bushes. 

Jt. Curzon, Moiiust. in the Levant, p. 234. 
(b) A cliauiiel conneeting a body of water wdtli the sea; 
also, one of the channels in the delta of a river: as, the 
fwnsen of the Mississippi. [Southern P. S. | 

Chef Menteur, one tif the watery threads of a tangled 
skein of pamen between the lakes and the open tliilf. 

O. W. Cable, The (Jrandlssimt's, ji, .355. 
(r) In mininy, an ojiening from the stupes through the 
attic down to the level below, through whieh the ore is 
allow'cd to descend Into the cars or wheelbarrows for 
transjiorbit ion to the shaft, to be raised to the surface. 
Also culled %oill 

2. Stall' or condition; ospocially, a critical or 
embarrassing state yr condition; conjuncture 
of affairs; crisis. 

We are glad to hear tlie Business is brought to so good 
a Pass, and that the eai>itu bit ions are »o honourable. 

Howell, l.etters, I. v. 33. 

Nothing were the eicrgv, but at the same pane, or rather 
worse, then wdien the Saxons eume first in. 

Milton. Hist. Eng., Ul. 

But now the Worbi Is come to another Pane, and we all 
love to live at Lust*, and shun I’ainstaking 

.V. Bailey, tr. of roll(K|iii(*h of Krasmiis, I. 104. 

Still the daiknesh iiu'reased, till it reach’d such ajHtMt 

’rhttt the sextone.s.s hasten’d to turn on Ihe gas. 

Barham. lugold»b> Legends, H. 43. 

3. In n roUinxJ-nnll: (r/) Tin* npi'rt lire formed 
by corresx>omlinjx ji^rooves in tin* rolls. This ap- 
erture has the form w Ideh is to he given to the bar In sec- 
tion. wlietlier it he that of a mil, a tin*, an angle-iron, a T- 
or I-beam, a half round, etc. (/,) A single [lassafre of 
a plate or bar between tlie rolls. /•;. JI. Knight, 
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— 4 . Permission or license to pass; a permit 
or written authority to come or go; a ticket or. 
writing giving one free admission or transit; 
as, a pass to the theater; a railway pewtjv; also 
often, by abbreviation, a passport. 

Who would not. send each year blank pannes o’er, 
Ralhei than keep such strangers from our shore? 

Huyhen, Tofts and Margaretta. 
The next step was to get a free pa^n to Washington, for 
I 'd no desire to waste my substance on railroad compa- 
nies. L, M. AlcoU, Hospital Sketches, p. 7. 

5. hi fencing, a thrust; a lunge. 

In a dozen wa««*« between yourself and him, ho shall not 
exceed you three hits. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 173. 

6f, A sally of wit; a jest. 

*' steal by line and level ” is an excellent pans of pate. 

Shak,, Tempest, iv. J. 244. 

7. A passing of the hand over or along any- 
thing; a manipulation of a mesmerist. 

Z's pansen or personal contact may very probably have 
no effect whatever. Proe, Snc. Psych. Jtesearch, I. 252. 

8. Successful or satisfactory issue from an ex- 
amination, inspection, or other test; particu- 
larly, in a university, a degree or certilicate ob- 
tained without honors. 

The good news of the jmms will be a set-off against the 
few small debts 

Colleyian'n Guide, p. 254. (College Words and Customs.) 

Of. stretch; extent. 

All ihe passe of Lancassliyre 
He went both ferre and nero. 

Lytell Gente of Robyn Uode ((Child’s Ballads, V. lOfi). 

lOf. A kind of raisin-wine. 

Nnwo passe is made, that Affrike useth make, 

Afore vyndage. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 204. 

lit. Branch ; division. 

'I'ho spoecs of thisjiaas sliullen be nioore largely in hir 
chapitres folwynge declared. Chaucer, Par-son’s 'f ale, 

12. A simple sort of fishway, consisting of a 
sloping trough, clriefiy used on low dams. — 13. 
A frame on which the stones or voussoirs rest 
ill tile construction of an arch; a centering. 
[I *ro v. Eiig. ] — Pass examination. Heo examination. 
- Pass of arms, a passage of anus. — Sjni. 1. Pannage, etc*. 
See way. 

pass. An abbreviation of passive and pass us. 
passable (pas'a-bl ), a. [< P. passable = S[). pas-^ 
able =: J*g. pnssavel = It. jiassahile, < Mh. jias^ 
sabilis, that may be passed (found in sense 
‘that must be passed or aeceptecD), < jiassare. 
pa.sH : see pass, r.*] 1, Capable of being passed, 
(raveled, navigated, traversed, penetrated, or 
the lik(t: ns, the roads are not passable; the 
stream is pa.s,sable in boats. 

What, all wide open? Tis the way to sin, 

DouhtlcHH ; hut 1 must on ; the gates of hell 
Are not more passable than these. 

Beau, and PL, t’liptuin, Iv. 5. 
I wont to view how 8t. Martin’s Lane might he made 
more jtannable into y»- Strand. Evelyn, Diary, May 14, 1CC2, 

2. That may be passed from hand to liand as 
a thing of value; current; receivable: as, bills 
passable in lieu of coin. 

(Jo back ; the virtue of ymir name 
Is not )\etYo jmnsaMe. Shak., Lor., v. 2. 18. 

I’ve seen folks that had to rub the silver oft a thrlp to 
tell whether it was iwnwaWc; or not. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 912. 

3. Sueh as may be allowed to pass ; allowable ; 
admissible; tolerable; reaching or just rising 
above mediocrity. 

Many a man of passable information, at the present day, 
roads scarcely anything but reviews ; and before long u 
man of erudition will he little better than a mere walking 
catidoguc. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 108. 

'I'hcre are many pages of passable rhyme, with here and 
then* H qiiuintness, a fragrance, and here and there a 
thought. The Academy, June 29, 1889, p. 445. 

passableness (pas'a-bl-nes), w. The state or 
([uality of being passable, in any of the senses 
of Hint word. 

passably (pas'u-bli), adv. Tolerably; moder- 
a1(*ly. 

other Towns are passably rich, and stored with Shiji- 
ping ; but md one very poor. Howell, Letters, I. li. 15. 

passaca^lia (pas-a-karyft), n. 1. An old 
dance of Italian or SpanisH origin, resembling 
the chacoimc. — 2. Music for such a dance, or 
ill its rliyt luri. which is triple and slow, a passa- 
caglia is fcguhiily constructed uinm a perpetually recur- 
ling theme, usually in tlu* form of ii ground-bass. It is a 
frequent (*om lament of the old suite, and a favorite form 
of organ mu-(ic. I'ompare cluwonne. Also jiasmcaglio. 

passade (pu-sad'), w. [Formerly also passado 
(aft€*r Sp.), pa.s.sato (after It.); < F. passade = 
Sp. pasada zrs, Pg. pas,sada = It. passata, a pass 
or thrust in fencing, < ML. passata, a pass, pas- 
sage, < pa^sare, pass: see^^a^^, r.] If. In /e?!- 
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dnp, a Itmge forward with a sword, one foot 
being advanced at the same time. 

Come, sir, your passado. Shak., K. and J., ill. 1. 88. 

The best practised gallants of the time name it the jmmi- 
sado; a most desperate thrust, believe it. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, 1. 4. 

2. In the manege, a turn or course of the horse 
backward or forward on the same ground, 
passadot (pa-sa'dd), n. [A var. of iiassade, as 
if Sp.: see passade,] Same as passade. 
passage (pas'aj), n, [< MK. passage, < OF. pas- 
sage, passage = Sp. pasaje = Pg. passagem 
= It. passaggio, < ML. passaticum, right of pas- 
sage, also, after }iom..y 2 ms 8 agium, passage, right 
of passage, toll for passage, a pass, way, road, 
canal, etc., < passare. pass: see v.] 1. 

A passing or moving from one place or state to 
another; movement, transit, or transference 
from point to point, place to place, state to 
state, hand to hand, etc.; a moving or going bjr, 
over, along, or through: as, the passage of a ship 
or of a bird ; the passage of something through a 
tube or a sieve ; the passage of the sunlight 
through the clouds. 

He mourns that day so soon has glided by : 

E'en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the cleai- ether silently. 

Keats, Sonnets, xlv. 

2. A journey in some conveyance, especially a 
ship ; a voyage. 

Qod send you a good Pamtge to Holland. 

Howell, Letters, ii. 14. 

Wo had a very good Passage also about the Cape of Hood 
Hope, where wo had fair cleai* Weather. 

Dumpier, Voyage^ II. iii. 4. 

3. A way or course through or by which a per- 

son or thing may pass ; a path or way by which 
transit may be effected; means of entrance, 
exit, or transit; an avenue, channel, or path 
leadingfrom one place to another, such as a nar- 
row street or lane, an alley, a pass over a moun- 
tain or a ford over a river, a channel, a strait 
connecting two bodies of water, a ferry, etc.: 
as, the passages of Jordan (Judges xii. 6); the 
Gilolo in the Malay archipelago; the 

fi\r-])assages of the body. 

The first Citee that those kynges stuffed was Nauntes 
ill breteyne, that was towarde Oornowaile, for it was a pas- 
sage ther the Haxons repcired iiioste. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 170. 

'J’he kyng had so stopped the passages that nether vyt- 
ayll nor succour could by any way be roniicighed to them. 
Hall, Hen. IV., quoted In Wright’s Bible Word-book, 

ip. 452. 

There aro in Venice thirteen ferries or passages. 

Coryat, Lnidities, I. 210. 

From hence a passage broad, 

Smooth, easy, inoffensive, down to hell. 

Milton, r. L., X. 804, 

Specifically — 4. {a^ An avenue or alley lead- 
ing to the various divisions or apartineiits in a 
building; a gallery or corridor ; a hall. 

At the West end of this glorious (’’ouncell hall . . , there 
is a passage into another most stately roome. 

Coryat, Lrudities, I. 257. 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 

And passages that lead to nothing. 

Gray, A Long Story. 

'Tlie servant led me through a passage into a room with 
a file, where she left me alone. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, v. 

(h) In some European cities, a section of a pub- 
lic street, or a short independent street, roofed 
in with glass, having shops on both sides, and 
usually or always closet! A vehicles: as, the 
Passage dxi Havre in Paris.-^. Passage-money; 
fare ; ferriage ; toll ; jirice paid for passing or 
for being carried between two points or places. 

This seven yere and more he hath used this waye, 
Yet was ho never so curteyse a potter 
As one peny passage to payo. 

Flaye of Robyn node (Child’s Ballads, V. 426). 

The citizens of Hereford fined, in the second year of 
Henry III., in a hundred marks ud two palfreys, to have 
the king’s charter . . . that timjjMight be quit through- 
out England of toll and lastage^R passage, pontage, and 
stallage, and of love, and danegeld, and gaywlte, and all 
other customs and exactions. 

S. DmeeU, Taxes in England, I, 26. 

6. Liberty or power of passing; access; entry 
or exit. — 7t. (jurrenCy; reception. 

Goo, litle bojjtt god sende the gcKid passage; 

Chese wcle tnlway, bo sy tuple of nianere. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 80. 

I would render this treatise intelligible to every rational 
man, however little versed in scholastic learning, among 
whom 1 expect it will have a fairer passage than among 
those deeply imbued with other principles. SirK. Digby. 

8. That which passes or takes place, or has 
assed or taken place ; incident ; occurrence ; 
appening; episode; event; doing; matter; 
affair; transaction. 
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Ourself and our own soul, that have beheld 
Your vile and roost lascivious 

L, Maohin, Dumb Knight^ y. {Naru.) 

Thou dost in thy pa«KB//e8 of life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark’d 
For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven 
To punish my roistreadlngs. 

-SViOfr., 1 Hen. IV., ill. 2. 8. 

[Powell I set sallc for the Summer Isles; where safely 
arnulng, heo declared the whole pa««a/;e to the Uouemour, 
lest some other in telling might make it worse. 

Quoted in Capt, John Smith's Works, II. 139. 

One pleasant powaae happened, which was acted by the 
Indians. Winihropf Hist. JNcw England, X. 105. 

There must be now no passages of love 
Betwixt us twain henceforward evermore. 

Tennyson, JLancelot and Elaine. 

Truth is our only armor in sX\ passages of life and death. 

Emerson, Conduct of life. 

9. A part of a writing or speech concerning a 
particular occurrence, matter, or point; a para- 
graph or clause, ra) a verso, chapter, section, or other 
division or part of a nook or text : as, a passage of Scrip- 
ture ; select passages from the poets. 

Every particular Master in this Art has his favorite Pas- 
sages in an Author. Addison, Spectator, No. 2U2. 

Hard at it, with concordance and examination of paral- 
lel passages, he goes early next morning. 

W, M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 340. 
(6) A part of a conversation ; a speech; a remark; a state- 
ment ; an expression. 

I would not be partiall to either, but deliver yo truth in 
all, and, as itcre as I can, in their owno words and ftassages. 

Bradjnrd. Plymouth iUantation, p. .S07. 

One of the assistants using some pathetical jmssages of 
the loss of such a governour in a time of such da rigor as 
did hang over us from the Indians and French, the gov- 
ernour brake forth into tears. 

Winlhrop, Hist. New r'iiigland. 1. ‘247. 
<c) In music : (1) A phrase or other delinite division of a 
piece. (2) A figure. (3) A scale-like or arneggiated group 
or series of tones introduced as an enibellishmcnt ; a run, 
roulade, or flourish intended for display. (4) A modula- 
tion. 

A little helpless innocent bird. 

That has but one plain passage of few notes. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

10. A pass or encounter : as, a passage at arms. 

Never Fortune 

Did play a subtler game ; the conquer’d triumphs, 
The victor has the loss ; yet in thepa/war/c 
The gods have been most equal. 

Fletcher (anti another), 'I'wo Noble Kinsmen, v. 4. 

11. The act of imssiiig, t^nactiug, or roiidoriug 
valid; approval, sanction, or oiiactmont; au- 
thoritative adoption ami enactment, as of a 
liarliametitary motion, measure, or bill ; as, the 
passage of the bill through the House was ac- 
complished with (lifliculty. — 12t. A passing 
away; departure; death. 

So Shalt thou lca<l 

Safest thy life, and bi'St prcparcil endure 

Tliy mortal when it eonie.«i, 

Milton, P. L., xi. .304). 

13. In the lino taken by herons in the 

breeding 'Season over any region on their way 
to and from the lieronry. Kncgc, Brit., IX. 7. 
-14t. An old gaim* ))layod by two persons with 
three dice. “The caster throws continually till he has 
thrown doublets under ten, and then he is out and loses, 
or doublets above ton and then he passes and wins." Corn- 
pleat Gavnestf'r, p. 07. {Ualliwell.) 

Leai'n to play at prlmoTo and passage. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, i. 1. 

Alveolar passages. See alveolar. - Beds of passage, 

in geol., beds which lie between otlier groups of strata, and 
exhibit conditions, either of lithological structure or of 
fossil contents, indicating a gradual transition from the 
character of the underlying to that of the overlying group. 
—Bird of passage, see bird^ and rmV/raften.— In pas- 
sage, in passing ; curirarily ; transitorily. 

These fundamental Knowledges have been studied hut 
in passage. Bacon. 

Intercellular, middle, neurenterlc, northeast, 
northwest passagpe. see the adjectives.— Passage 
hawlC, in falconry. See hawki. Eneye. Brit , IX. 7. — 
Passage of arms, (a) Originally, a feat of arms at the 
passage of a ford, gorge, or bridge ; especially, the defend- 
ing of the passage by a champion or the forcing of it by 
an assailant. Hence — (5) Any feat of arms, especially one 
deliberately brought a^ut as a feat of prowess, (c) Any 
quarrel, especially on|H words ; us, there was a grand 
passage of arms betwAn them. [(-oUoq.J— Pedal pas- 
sage. See pedal.— To make a passage, (a) To mi- 
imtie, as whales, from one feeding-ground to another. 
(0) To make an outward or a home trip, as a vessel, as dis- 
tinguished from cruising about. ==Syil. 3. Path, Pass, etc. 
See way. 

passage (pas'aj), v. i.; pr(*t. ^xid pp. passaged, 
ppr. passaging. [< F. passagef'^ifrom tiie noun.] 

1. To pass or cross. 

Beauclork . . . passaged t«) Lady Davenant. 

Miss Edgeworth, Helen, xvli. 

2. To walk sidewise: said of a saddle-horse. 
See the quotation. 

Instruction in passaging, i. e. walking sideways on a 
pressure by the rider’s leg on the side opposite to that to- 
wards which the horse is required to move. 

Eneyc. Brit., XII. 191. 


paS8a|re4)0ard (pas'aj-bord), n. In organ- 
buildmg, aboard placed between the parts of an 
organ so as to make them accessible for tuning, 
repairs, etc. 

passage-money (pas'aj-mun^i), n. The charge 
made for the conveyance of a passenger in a 
ship or other vessel; fare. 

passager^t, W. An obsolete fonn of passenger. 

passager^t (pa«'a-jer), w. 8atm‘ as passaghre. 
passag^ref (pa-sa-zhar'), n. [< F. passagere, 
fern, of jjassager, jiassenger: sot* passenger.] 
A cluster of curls or louse locks of hair on the 
temple : a stylo of dressing women’s hair in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 

passageway (pas'sij-wa), a. l. a passage; a 
road, aveiuu), path, or way affording means of 
communication; avenue of entrance or exit; 
street, alley, gallery, or coiTidor. 

The line of guards and constubleB kept the passageways 
open, BO that carrisigeB were freer move out at a rapid 
pace than when they actually reached some of the regular 
thoroughfares of the city. 

T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 44, 

2. A hall. [U. 8.] 

Meanwhile, there was a steji in the above 

stairs. Hawthorne, Seven (lables, vii. 

passamng (pas'aj-iitg), n. [< passage, n., -h 
-ing^T] 1. A pass; an tuicounter; a passage. 
They auBWor and jn-ovoke each other’s song 
With skirmish atui canrieions j>a>Ma< 7 tn/ 7 A, 

And murmurs musical. 

Cideridge, Tlie Nightingale. 

2. In the mant^ge, a sidew ise foi'wwd movement. 

PassalidflB (pa-sarinle), //. p!. [NL., < Passalus 
4- A family of i'oleopfera named from 

the g(‘nus Passalus by M ael jeay i n 1 HI i). By most 
modern entomologists they aie coiis<>lidated with the Lu- 
eanidse. Also PasHalidn (Leach, isiis), 

Passalorhynchite ( pus n-io-riiig'kit), n. [< (Ir. 
miaaahuj, a jieg, a gag, + snout, imi/./lo.] 

A nK'mher of a si'cl in tlu‘ early church, said to 
have been Moiitanisfs, who ohscr\H‘d a xicrpct- 
ual silence, in literal obedience to J*s. cxli. IL 
A Iso l*a tta lorhyn ehta n . 

Passalus (pas'a-lus), N. (NL. (Fabrlcins, 
17911), < Hr. irafTcia/m, a p4‘g, gag.] 1. A genus 
of lamellicorii beelh's of tin* family Lueanidfe, 
with a large corm'ous ligula contained in an 
ornargination of the mmilum. About loo species 
are known, mainly tropieal 'the only «)ne in the United 
States is J\ cornutm, a large shilling Hat beetle, having 
the elytra striate and llio liead armed with a sliort hook. 
It is coininonly ftunid about the roots ot decayed stumps, 
and is known as the horned ynmalus. 

2. [/. c.] A mcmb(‘r of this gonus. See cut 
und(‘r horn-hug. 

passa-measuret, ti. [Also accom. passing-mea- 
sure ; accom. fomis of jntssamezz'o, <) . v. J Same 
as passamez‘::o. 

I can dance iiotliiiig but lll-favouredly, 

A strain or two of jMtmi-measures galliurd ! 
Middleton, More Disseiubler.-i besides Women, v. 1. 

passamoutt, n. and v. An ohsolt‘t(* form of 
passe men t. 

passamezzo (pas-sa-nuM 1 'zp), ft. [It. , < passarr, 
jiass, + mezzo, midille. .Xmmrding to Itiemann, 
the term refers to the allu hreve stroke through 
the musical tinu'-signutun*, ({*, called passu a 
mezzo, and hence denoting simply a danee in 
quick time.] An old Italian dance, or the music 
for such a danet*: jirohahly the same as pavin, 
but often confused with pas.sepicd. It is known 
in English ns passa-measiire, passg-measure, 
passing-measure, etc. Also spt'lled passemezzo. 

passancet, n. [< ( )F. ’'pa.tsanee,<. passant, pass- 
ing: passant.] A jminiey. 

Thus passed they their passance, and wore out the 
woeiio way with thesi* pleasant diseoiirses ami jiretfie 
posies. Baker, N:irt)oiiu8 (1580), i. 131. {Ualliwell.) 

passant (pas'ant), a. and w. [< jmssant, < 
OF. passant, P. passant = Sp. pasanie = Fg. It. 
passante, < ML. passan{t-)s, ppr. of passare, 
pass: see pass, /•. | I. a. 1. Walking; walk- 
ing leisurely; in Iicrahlry, said of a Ix'nst used 
as a bearing. Tht^ laoist is always und(*rstood 
to hold the head straight and to look forward. 
See cut under eonnterehangrd. 

Ho them espying gaii him selfe prepare. 

And on bis ariiie mldiijsse his goodly shield, 

That bore a Lion pamtnf in a golden field. 

Spenser, F. Q,, III. i. 4. 

Put the ease she sbould be jMissant wbon you enter, as 
thus ; you are to fiame join gait thereafter. 

li. .Jonson, Cynthia's Hevels, lii 

2t. Current. Sir T. Broinie, Vnlg. Err., i. H. 
— 3t. Passing; transitory. 

The memory of tliese should quickly fade 
(Foi pleasure’s stream 
Is like a dream, 

Passant and fleet, as is a shade). 

Webster, Odes (Works, eU. Hazlitt, III. ‘297). 


4t. •Cursory ; careless ; without deliberation or 
reflection. 


What a severe Judgment all our actions (even our pas- 
sarU words and our secret thoughts) must hereafter un- 
dergo ! Barrow, Sermons, II. xvl. 

6t. Surpassing; €*xcelling. 

A passant name. Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1249. 

Fassant gardant, in her., walking, but with the head 
tiirmtd and looking out from the escutcheon: said of a 
beast used as a brin ing. See cut under gardant. Pas- 
sant rampant, in her , walking, with the dexter paw 
raised into a lioiizontul or nearly horizontal position. - 
Passant regardant, in her., walking, but with the head 
turned and looking behind him ; said of a beast used as a 
bearing. See cut under m/arr/a/if.—passantrepassant, 
in her., same as cmintet -passant. 

11. n. 1. Oii(‘ who passes or passes through 
or over. [Rare.] 

A constant stream of | Huguenot 1 refugees iiassed through 
the town [Dover, Iiiiigland|. . Amonght \hv passants np- 
pears the name of “Severiii Durfy," inoindily a nilatlvc of 
the celebrated wit and song-wnter loin D'Urftiy, 

Athemeum, No, :}‘247, Jan. l«, p. 89. 

2. An open hem furnishing a sort of tube, 
through which a cord or ribbon can he jiassed. 
passaree (pas-a-re'), n. [Origin not ascertain- 
ed.] Aunt., a. tackle (o sjiread the (dues of a 
foresail when sailing large or before the wind. 
Admiral Smyth. 

passaree (pas-a-n"*'), r. t. [< passaree, «.] To 
extend (the foot of the foresail of a s([uare- 
rigg(*d vessel) liy hauling its clue out to an eye 
on the low(*r stnddingsail-hoom. 

With Btnii’Kjiils both sides, passaree the foresail, by 
means ot a rope on each side, secured to tin* clew of the 
foresail , ainl rove through a bnll’s-cyc on the lower boom. 

Luce, Seunmnsbip, p. 4.16. 

passatat (l>a-sii'til), >/. [It.: seepr/.swn/c.] Same 
as passade, 1 . 

Yi)U limy with inin b sodainenesse make u jtassata with 
your left foote. Praetise oj the JXtello {\Wb), K 2. (Fares.) 

pass-bankt (iias'hangio, n. Tin* bank or fund 
ill the old game of passagt*. UaltiwrU. 
pass-book ( [las ' 1 ink ). n. 1 , A bo( ik i u wh i ch a 
nuu'chaiit or 1ra(h*r nuikt's an (‘utry of goods 
sold on credit to it eustomiM*, for tlie informa- 
tion of the customer. — 2. A bank-book, 
pass-box (]>as'l)oks), n. A wooden liox used to 
conv(‘y (*artri(ig(*H from tlie ammunition-chest 
or maga/.iiH' to a gun, wlnm lh(‘y are too heavy 
to 1 m‘ ejirried in the guiiiu'r’s liaversnck. 
pass-by (Jias'lii), n. 1. The Jict of passing by. 
j Kare.J 

Thus we sec the face of truth, but as wc do oic another’s, 
wbmi we walk tlic streets, in a eaieless pass-hy. 

Glannlle, Vaiiit> ot Dogmatizing, vli. 

2. In eoat-mifung, a siding on whicli the tubs 
pass eacdi otln*r underground. [Kng.] 
pass-check (pas'(du'k), n. A ti(d<(‘t of admis- 
sion to ii ]ihice of ent(*rlainmojit ; s])ecitically, 
a ticket given to a p(*rson leaving during an 
entertainnH'iit, i*ntitling to readmissioii. 
passet, n. A variant of paseh. 
pass^ (pa-sa'), n, [F., passe, masc., passee, feiii. 
j)p. of jfussrr, pass : h('(* jiass, /'.] In emhrotdt ry, 
sanu^ «s iamhour-work. 

pass6, pass6e (pa-s«/), a. [F., ])]>., m. and f. 

n‘S])e(*1 ively, of passer: pass, r.] Past ; out 

of use; faded; s])ecilieally, as said ot persons, 
jiast the In^yday of life. 

She might have anived at tlmt age at which one in* 
tends to ship tor the next ten years, but even a Fremdi- 
iiian would not have ealleil lier passee that is. for a 
widow. For a spinster, it would h:i\e lieeii difi'iTent. 

lialarr. My Novel, v. 8. 

passed (past, ])as'(‘d), p. a. If. Past. 

Give ear vnto me, A' I will relate 
A true sad sioiy ol niy passed fate. 

Times Whistle (K. E. T. S.), p. 138. 


tlm Pnited 


2. Having pasHi'd an examination for jiromo- 
tion, and awaiting a vacancy in the senior grade: 
as, a passed jiMHistaot surgeon in 
Stat(‘s na.vy ; a jmssed assis- 
tant engineer. Paasedmas- 
ter. masfrrr 

pass4e, a. Soe passe. 
passegarde (i>aH'Kiir(l), «. 

[F., < IKII isf r, pass, -f garde, 
guard.] In mrdieral armor, 
a lidge or jirojecting niece 
on tfie pa.uldrons or slioul- 
(lorpKM'CK, to ward off tin* 
blow of the lanc.e. Tliey 
iirst appear in the time of 
Henry VI. Also pasgarde, 
pass-guard. 

passel (jias'el), n. An obsolete ordiul(‘ctal form 
of parcel. 



aiikiroii, willi C. 
u.itdc o 


As Soon as that nia> pies yow to send me passels of eostes 
and expellees 30 here and pii> loi the sjiid tiaiisez, 1 will 
truely content yow hit of the saiiio. Paston Jjctters, 11. :t32. 


I 



passement 

passement (pas'ment), n. [Formerly poM^nen 
and passament; < W^.pa88cm€nt=zl>j>aa^ement 
tszMljQ, pasement s= (h jmsamentf < OF. (andF.) 
passementf lace, a lacing; appar. ior ^pcutaeman 
= Vt,pa8samvn = It. passamanOy < op. passa- 
manOy now pa^amano (= V^.pasmmanes), a rail- 
ing, balustrade, gangway, edging for clothes, 
Him. pa ssaman ilk) y narrow lace, small twist; ap- 
par. (passary now pasar, pass, + manoy hand (seo 
passy v.y and mais'^) (*‘por que pasamos i)or el 
la mano,’^ because we pass the nand along tln^ 
railing). Jn another view the F. passcmcnU 
lace, is identical with passenienty a passing, < 
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OaMn passengar. See oaMn.— FMMiif«reMet.two 
declsioiiB of the united Statee Supreme Court in 1849, bold* 
ing State laws imposing taxes upon immigration to be void. 
— Passenger faloon, the peregrine.— gteerage. pas- 
senger. See steerage. 

passenger-car (pas'en-j^r-kiir), w. A car for 
carrying passengers on a railroad; specifically, 
an ordinary ear for day travel, as distinguished 
from a sleeping-car or drawing-room car. etc. 
[IT. S.] 

passenger-elevator (pa8'en-j6r-el'''e-va-tpp), «. 
An elevator or lift for peraons. [IJ. 8.] 
passenger-engine (pas'en-j6r-en^jin), w. A lo- 
comotive engine constructed specially for pas- 


m OTMPPAi W 

the same sonroe.] 1« A dance said to have 
originated in Brittany, resembling the minuet, 
but much quicker, it wm introduced into Psxls by 
•treet dancers in 1587, and Into the ballet during the reign 
of Ix)ulsXlV., and was often brought into the suite l^me 
great composers of that time, both French and German. 
It was a favorite dance at the court of Queen Elisabeth, 
and remained in vogue until the early put of «the eigh- 
teenth century. 

2. Music for such a dance, or in its rhythm, 
which was triple and quick. 


passer^ (p&s^^r), a. + -crl.] 1. One 

who passes, in any sense of that word. — 2. A 



I, hendliL'ht ; a, front r-tnl , surnal lamp : 4. *ipark.pljir ; smoke- 
sUick ; 6 t pilot ; 7, pilot (lr.iw-l>ar ; K, str.ini-( heat : 0. t ylinder ; 10, oil- 
pipe ; II, tylmdfr coik . ii*. cneinc-truck ; 13, Dcll ; 14, sand-box; 
15, sand-pipe . ih. j.uket, 17, vidve-stem ; 18, i;uid«!-c'iip ; iq, tross- 
luiad i »u, guides . ai, link ; as, rutker-unii ; S3, ii\jector-check ; su. 


I’.assen ger-cngl nc. 

injei tor , 35, driver-spring ; a6, back driving-axle, ’ij, driving- wheel 
brake: a8,‘ steam -dome ; aq, whistle; 30, cab; throttle-lever; 

boiler-he.id ; 13, g,»gc-cocks ; 34, donkev-punip . 3';, rcach-rod ; 
36, equalizer; 37, rcvcrsc-Iever; a8, auxiliary reservoir; 3q, main 
air-reservoir i 40, back driving-wheel; 41, front driving-wheel; 


42, c.ab bracket; 43. crank-pins; 44, fire-door; 45, steam-page; 
4h, sight teed-lubricator ; 47, steam heat-rediiLing valve ; 48, driving- 
wheel tire; 4Q, auxiliary air-reservoir, a, cylinder (same as 
No. ql; 6 , exhaust-passage; c, stcam-pipc ; d, exh.iust-pipc ; e, 
smoke-arcb. 


passer y pass: hoc pfm*, ?’.] 1. Laco. — 2. A 

decorative etigiug or trimming, ospoeially a 
gimp or braid. 

Pasgements of golil vpoii the stuffo of n Princtily gannent. 

Puttmham, Arte of Etig, Poesie, p. 115. 

passement (pan'ment), V. t. [< passemcnly w.] 
To dock witli paHSftmoiit or laco ; hoiico, to or- 
nament tlm ('xtcrior of. 

ABhamod to be Hoone among these who nre jxtggementrd 
with gold. Boyd, Luat Hattell, p. (520. 

passementerie (paH-mon-i e-ro' ) , . [F ., < passo- 
mcH ty lafte ; hoc passemen 1. *( Edgings anti trim- 
mingH in general, especially those made of 
gimj), braitl, or tlio like ; ofttni made with jet 
or metal beads: as, jet passementerie ; jdain 
passemenkirie (that is, without beading). Hee 
passement 

passemezzo, n. See passamc::z()y 

passenger (pn.H'en-j(’*r), w. [Early mod, E. also 
passingery earlhVr passager (the n being inserted 
as in nlessengery porringer y ot(*.. ) ; < OF. passagiery 
F. passager (Sji. pasajero = passageiro = It. 
passegieroy passegwre)y < passagvy iiassap^ : see 
passage,"] If. Om^ who passes or is on his way ; 
a passer-by; a wayfarer; a traveler. 

A noble but unfortunate gentleman, 

IJropt by her hand, hh some rude naseniner 
Doth plucke the Umder roseB in the huade I 

JMarston, liiHatiute (’ountosso, v. 

It Ib n Biver apt to swell mur.h uiKin Buddaln KainR, in 
'uhleh case, precinitating it’H self from the Mountaimi with 
groat rapidity, it lias been fatal to many a Ptmenger. 

MaundreU, Alepfw to .lerusalem, p. 43. 

Bhopkeopoi’s may sit and ask, "What do yon lack ? ” wlion 
the peumngerg may very well reply, “ What do you lack 
yourselvoB V ” IVtr Great Frost (Arber’s Eng. Garner, 1. 8(5). 

2. One who travels in a public conveyance; es- 
pecially, one who travels in such a conveyance 
Dy virtue of a contract express or implied with 
the carrier, as the payment of fare, or sonie- 
thing accepted as an etiuivaleiit therefor. 

There ai c . . . ferries or paBsages, , . . whore 
may bo tnuiBported in a Gondola. Coryat, ( iruditios, I. 210. 

In tluH yem-, 1(557, in the month of November, Mr. Gar- 
ret Bot Bail on a voyage for England, from Boston ; in whose 
ship, amongRt many considerable jxmengerSy there went 
Mr. ThumuB Muyhew. • 

A’. Murton, Now England's Memorial, p. 274. 

All the jMSHcnyers, except a very fat lady on the back 
Boat, hiul olighteil. Hau'thome, Sketohes from Memory. 

3t. A hird of passage ; a casual visitor. 

Bometimes are also seene Falcons and lar-falcons, Gs* 

£ rales, a hird like a lloldiy, hut because they oome sel- 
umc, they arc lield but an tKuweniH're. 

(Inpt John Smith, Works, II. 116. 

4t. A |ms.sag('-boiit. 

In Focchorrosn, ho is nsRigncil to Ivuiie fyftie men with 
the lyghtent shyii which imiyc bee a pasknger lietwene 
them ; that.lyke ns we vbc iK)«te horatw by laitde, so may 
they, by thlH ciiiTant shiimc, in short Bpace, certifle the 
Lieuetenaunt and th|e| inhubitoui’H of Dariena of Buche 
ihyngcH as shall chnunce. 

R, Eden, tr. of I’otcr Martyr (First Books on America, 
led. Arbor, p. 1(58). 

He. , . tookothcseaina/kiiwaoer, andarrinedatCalaia 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, IT. 09. 


sengcr traffic. While capable of higher speed, 
its tractive power is loss than that of a freight- 
engine. Hee locomotive. 
passenger-locomotive (pas'en-j^r-lo-ko-im")'- 
tiv), n, Hame passenger-onmne, 
passenger-pigeon (pas'en-jftr-pij'pn), a. The 
common wild pigeon of the united Htat('S, 



raswngr I -pigeon {.JiCtvpijitrv nnj^rafortin). 


Ectopi-stes migratorius: so called from its very 
oxtonsivo waud(*ring8 in search of food. See 
EeUrpistes. 

passenger-ship (pas'en-jer-shi])), n, A ship 
which can’ies passengers, 
passenger-train (pas'en-j^r-tran), n. A rail- 
way-train for the conveyance of passengers, as 
distinguished from a freight- or goods-train, oil- 
train, coal-train, etc. 

passe-partout (pas-pftr-tb')i a master- 

key, also a passe-partout in engraving, etc., for- 
merly also a resolute fellow; < passer y pass, go 
(see pasSy v,)y 4- partout. everywhere, < par (< L. 
per, through) + fowf, <L. totuSy all: see total,] 
1. That by means of which one can pass any- 
wffiero; a master-key; a latch-key. — 2. In en- 
graving y an engraved plate or block forming 
an ornamental border around an aperture into 
which the engraved portrait or picture may bo 
inserted; also, a typographical frame or or- 
namental border about a page, etc. : a French 
use. — 3. A picture-frame consisting usually 
of a jiastt'board back and a piece of glass, be- 
tween which a drawing or engraving is placed, 
often with a plain or omamehted mat between 
it and the glass, the w'hole being held in posi- 
tion by means of strips of paper pasted ov^r 
the edges. 

Tliore were ciigravings and photographs Xapasseparimi 
frames, that journeyiKl with ner safely in the bottoms of 
her trunks. Mrs, Whitney, Leslie Goldthwaite, vi. 

passepied (pas'pya), n. [F., < passer, pass, + 
piedy < L. pes {ped-) = E. foot Cf , paspy^ from 


drill used in cutlery to make holes to receive 
little ornamental studs of gold or silver. It has 
a stop to prevent the iioint of the drill from 
penetrating the handle beyond the required 
depth. — 3. A gimlet. [Prov. Eng.] 

Passer^ (pas'C‘rh w. [L., a sparrow.] A genua 
of fringillifoim or conirostral oseine passerine 
birds, founded by Brissou in 1760, typically rep- 
resenting the family IVingillUliCy and a repro- 



liuropcan HouhC-sparruw J'asser domr\tnus). 


sentative example of the Oscines or normal Pas- 
seres, The name lapsed, or was useii with little dis- 
crimination, for a century, but is now in nearly universal 
use for that genus of finches which contains the common 
European or so-called English sparrow (P. domesticus), the 
European tree-sparrow (P. montanus), and several other 
closely related species. The two species named are both 
naturalized in the United States. Hee sparrow and house- 
sparrow, 

passer-by (pas'^^r-bp), n. One who passes by 
or near. Also bg-passer. 

In an undertone, as if ho were afraid a passer-by might 
hoar him. Disraeli, Sybil, iv. 1. 

Passerculus (pa-s^r'ku-lus), v, [NL. (Bona- 
parte, 1838), < L. passerculus, a little sparrow, 
dim. of passer f a sparrow : see Passer*^,] A genue 
of American friugiliine birds, embracing many 
of the commonest spairows of tho United States, 
of fully streaked coloration, with yellow on the* 
bend of the wings, slender bill, snort and nar- 
row unmarked tail, and pointed wings with 
elongated inner secondaries. Thecommon savanna- 
spaiTOW is P. savanna, and there are several others. 
Ikey are ground-sparrows, and especially abound in low 
moist localities. 

Passerella (nas-e-rel'k), n. [NL. (Hwalnson,. 
1 837), dim. of L. passer, a, sparrow : see Passer^, ] 
A genus of large handsome fox-colored fringil- 
line birds of North America, having enlarged 
feet ; the fox-sparrows, p. aioea abounds in shrub- 
bery in most parts of eastern North America, and several 
other species or varieties are found In tho west. See/cw- 
sparrmc, 

PasserellinSB (pas^-re-li'ne), n,pl, [NL. (S. 
F. Baird, 1858), < Passerella + -mse,] A sub- 
family of Fringillidw, named from the genus 
Passerella, having no definable characters. 

Passeres (pas'e-rgz), n, pi. [NL., pi. of L. pas- 
ser y sparrow: see Passer^.] An order of tho 
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PaiMm 

elam Jviss, typified by the genus Passer , com- 
piehending more than half of all birds, it has 
about the taxonomic or clasiifloatory value of groupa called 
fam&iei in departments of aooiogy other than omlthoi* 
ogy. It coiresponds Inexactly to hmsuyret in some of the 
uses of this wora, and exactly to the Ouvierian Pcuaerirue as 
emended by Blyth ; also to the JSgit?umuUhie of Huxley. 
It consists of the Os(»nes(MUllor) and Cfamaforcs of Caba- 
nis. With some exceptions, thesebirdsCnumberingupward 
of 5,000 species) have the following characters. They ai‘o 
anomalogonatous, having no ambiens muscle nor acces- 
sory femorocaudal. The femorocaudal and semiteiidi- 
nosuB muscles are present^ as is usually also tlie accessory 
semitendinosus. The flexor lopgus hallucis, the muscle 
which bends the hind toe, is Separated from the flexor 
longus digitorum, which bends the other toes collectively ; 
and the lilnd toe is inserted low down, or is perfectly in- 
cumbent The result of this is that the feet are perfect- 
ly fitted for grasping slender supports, and the birds are 
thus typically Insessorial. Furthermore, the toes are al- 
ways 4, 3 in front and 1 behind fexcept in Citjdnrnix ) ; none 
are versatile from their normal x>oa{tlon, and the ratio of 
their phalanges is always^ 8.4, 5, counting from the first 
to the fourth digit. As tb the means of night, of which 
no Pasaeres are deprived, tlie sternum has with few ex- 
ceptions a particular conformation, being notched on each 
side behind, manubriated, and provided with prominent 
costal processes ; the tensor patagii brevis has a special 
mode of insertion; the primaries are either 10 or 9 in 
number, the secondaries are more than 6, and the greater 
coverts are not more than half as long as the secondaries. 
The tail has 12 rectrices ( w ith few exceptions). Th o palate 
is sBgithognathous ; the covering of the bill is hard, with 
a core or other soft membrane, and the nostrils do not 
openly communicate; the oil-gland is nude; the cieca 
are 2 in number ; and the carotid is single and sinistral. 
Pasaercjt are altricial and psilopscdic, the young being 
born helpless and naked. In most birds of this order 
the lower larynx, or syrinx, is highly developed as a 
musical organ, and according to this character Pawertm 
are divisible into 2 primary groups — Oftdtuni or Acnrmy- 
odi, and ClamatoreM or Mssoniyodi. The division of Pan- 
tteres, however, has severely exercised alike the erudition 
and the ingenuity of the systematists, and no x>rot)osod 
method is fully accented. The prime division by (Jarrod 
and Forbes, into JKlevthfirodaet^i and Penmadactyli, is 
superfluous, since those alleged PoMeref^ which are dosmo- 
dactylous are not PoMerm. Elimination of these obtru- 
sive terms leaves the prime division as before, into Aero- 
myodi and Megomyodi. In 1874 Wallace divided Paggereg 
upon external characters into 4 scries: (1) turddd. with 
21 families ; (2) tatMffroid, with 10 families ; (8) dimioid, 
with 4 families; (i) /ormicarioid., with 10 families: 4ft in 
all — an arrangement requiring some modification upon 
anatomical grounds. 'I'he inesomyodian Paggereg are either 

(1) heteromerous, as the families Cotif^gidm and Pipridfe, 
or they are (2) honneomeroiis. The latter ore eitlier (1) 
haploophonous, as the Tymnnidie, PltUda, PhilepitHdfPf 
and Xmicidx, or they arc (2) trachcophonous, as the Pur- 
fuiriidie, Pterftptochidg^, pgndrocidnjdidx, and Fomiicari- 
idm. With few exceptions, inesomyodian Paggfireg are 
American, and nearly all of these (all but a few Tyrav- 
niilie) arc (Central ami South American. As tc» the aero- 
myodian Paggeres, they aro either abnormal or normal. 
The abnonnal Paggereg aro only two Australiun families, 
Menuridm and Atrichiidfg, togetlicr called Pgevdogdmg. 
The rest are (Jgeineg pr<»por, some 4,700 species in all, so 
closely related that they scarcely represent a group of 
higher rank than the average family” recognized by or- 
nithologists. They are tliroe of W allacc’s four series (tur- 
doid, tanagroid, and sturnoid), and are separated by Him- 
deviUl i\iU^Cicfdonu)rj)figB, Couhagtrrg, CUinmorphu', Certhi- 
mfwrphm, Oinnyriimrphie, and Chelidonouwrpfue. Sclater 
has six similar divisions, though in different order and 
under other names : Peutirogtreg, Latirogtreg, Cvrvirogtreg, 
Tenvirogfreg, Coniroglreg, and Cidtrirogtreg. These groups 
may he thus explained or illustrated : (1) Cic}dmm)rph« or 
Dentirodreg, thrushes, warblers, flycamhers, shrikes, etc. ; 

(2) Colioinorjihin or Cmlrirodreg, crows, jays, tits, etc. ; (.8) 
Conirodreg, flnelies, buntings, sfiairows, tanagers, etc. ; (4) 
Cinnyrinvorplue or Tenuirogtreg, honey-suckers; (5) Cer- 
thwtnnrphM or Ourvirodreg, creeners; (G) Chelidmmnor- 
phm or Latirodreg, swallows. All these birds agree in 
being laminiplantar ; and among them or near them must 
be found or made a place for the larks, Alaudid», which 
are scutelliplantar, and which, when not placed witli 
Conirodreg, form a seventh suporfamily known as Cory- 
domorptue. 

passeriform (pas'e-ri-f6rm), a. [< NL. passc- 
riformiSj < L. jfasseVf sparrow, + format form.] 
Sparrow-like in form or structure ; pertaiiiiug 
to oscino PasHcres or Passeriformes, or having 
their characters; passerine in a strict sense, 
Passeriformes (pa8^e-ri-f6r'mex), n, pi. [NL.; 
see passeriform.'} InForhes’s classification, an 
order of anomalogonatous birds composed of 
Turdifomws, FringilUformes, and JSturniformeSf 
or the turdoid, tanagroid, and stiirnoid Passeres 
of Wallace, and thus equivalent to oscine Pas^ 
seres, or Oscines. 

Passerina (pas-e-ri'nfl), n. [NL., fern, of L. 
asserinus, of or for a sparrow; see 
, A beautiful genus of American Pringillidsc.; 
the painted finenes. The plumage is of bright or va- 
riegated colors, or both, as in the indigo-blrd, P. cyanea, 
which is rich blue, the lasuli-flnch, /*. amonna, which is 
blue, white, and brown, and the painted ftiich, or non- 
pareil, P. cirig, which is blue, red, and yellow. Vieiilot, 
1818. Also Cyanogpiza. See cut in next column, and cut 
under indigoMrd. • 

2. A genus of heath-like shrubs, of the apeta- 
lous order Thymclteacem and the tribe Euthyme- 
Iseete, known by its four-lobed unappendaged 
um-shaped calyx, eight exserted stamens, and 
globose stigma. There are 4 species, all South African, 
sometimes cultivated for their flowers. They bear little 



P.unted I'liich (Pasierttta ciris). 


decussate opposite leaves, and flowers in spikes with broad 
bracts. Linnmut, 1787. 

Passerinas (pas-e-ri'nd), w. jd. [NL., pi. of 
Passerina.} 1. In (hivior’s system of classifi- 
cation, the second order of birds, approximate- 
ly equivalent to the Imessoras or perehers: 
primarily divided into two grou])s, the ordinary 
Passeritm and the tSyndaefyli, and, secondarily, 
the fonner into four group.s, JJentirostres, Fissi- 
rostres, Comrostres, and Tenuirostres. As thus 
constituted, it was a thoroughly uniiutmal group, subdi- 
vided in an equally artiflcial manner. But removing from 
it certain heterogeneous elements, as Gypgdug, Caprimul- 
gug, Podaryug, Coliug, Coranag, Meropg, Trochilug, 

etc. (as was done by Blyth, Cuvier’s editor in 1849), it repre- 
sents the Pemereg of muderti iiatumlists. 

2. In Nitzsch^s (dussification, the expurgated 
Passerinse of Cnvit^r, or Passeres proper. 

passerine (pas'e-rin), a. and n. [< L. j)a8s<ri- 
ntis, of a spaiTow, < passer, sparroAV : see Pas^ 
ser‘‘^.‘] I. a. 1. Kc'soinhling or related to a 
spari'ow ; of or p(*rtaining to the Passerinte^ in 
any sense, or the Passeres; passeriform. — 2, 
About as large as a s])arrow; as, the jmsse- 
rine parrot, Psitfaeula passerina; iho passerine 
ground-dove, VUanurpeUa passerina; the pas- 
serine oyv\, Glanckhum passerinum. 

Also passeroaf. 

II. w. A member of tlio Passeriua^j Passeres, 
or Passeriformes. 

Passerita (pa-ser'i-tji), n. [NL. (J. E. Oray).] 
A genus of whit^snakes of the l‘amil>^ (U)lu- 
hridie and subfamily Pnjojdtiduup, having an 
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elongated nasal a}>peudage and the pupil of 
the eye horizontal. P, nyeterizans is an ex- 
ample. 

passeroid (pas'tyroid), a. [< Passer*^ + -otd.] 
Same as passerine. 

pass-guard, n. See passegarde. 

pass-holder (pas'hdF'4l^r), w. One who holds a 
free pass or a season ticket, as to a theater, on 
a rn-ilway, etc. 

passibility (pas-i-biri-ti), n, [< F. passibilite 
= Hp. pasihilidad = Fg. passibuidade = It. pas- 
sibilitd, < LTi. passibiUta{t-)8, < nassibilis, ca- 
able of feeling: nee passible.'] The quality of 
eing passible ; the capacity of receiving im- 
pressions from external agents ; aptness to feed 
or suffer. 

passible (pas'i-bl), a. [< F. passible = Sp. pasi- 
ble = Pg. passtvel = It. passtbile, < LIj. passi- 
hilis, capable of feeling, < L. pati, pp. passns, 
suffer, feel: see passion, patient.] (hipablo of 
feeling or suffering; susceptible of impressions 
from external agents. 


passtng 

J§il as be rood] is the Head of that body, he iupoMtiblSp, 
BO nl may suffer ; and, as he is the flrst-bom of the dead, 
he did suffer ; so that he was defective in nothing ; not 
in |)Ower, as (jod, not in passibility, as man. 

Donne, Sermons, i. 

passibleness (pas'i-bl-nes), n. Passibility. 

This heresy of Eutyches and Dioscorus . . . drew after 
It the hereby of the ptmiblenesse of the Deity, because the 
Deity of Christ was become, in their conceits, the same 
nature with the humanity that was passible. 

E. Jircrewood, Diversity of Languages and Religiona 
|(od. 1085), XXV. 

Passiflora (pas-i-fio'ra), n, [NL. (Linuocus, 
1737), irreg. < L. passion, + flos {Jlor-), 

flower. Early miKsionarios to Houth America, 
and Bpanish writers from 1593, regarded the 
flower as an emblem of the crucifixion, finding 
in the five anthers tlie five wounds, in the three 
button-like stigmas the lliree nails, in the co- 
rona the crown of thorns, in the five petals and 
five sepals the ten apostles then present, in 
the digitate leaves the persecutorsMiands, and 
in the tendrils their scourges.] A genus of 
climbing herbs or shrubs, type of the order Pas^ 
sifloracem and the tribe Passifloreie, character- 
ized by the short calyx-tube, three styles, and 
the calyx-lobes, petals, and stamens each four 
or five; the passion-flowers. There are about 17& 
species, mainly American: a few arc Asiatic and Austra- 
lian. They bear lateral unbranchod tendrils, and alternate 
leaves, undivided or lubed, often with a glund-boaring peti- 
ole. Tlicir large and showy flowers are solitai'y or racemed 
in the axils, followed by dry or pulpy many-seeded benles, 
which in some sx>ecics aro edible. (See yranadilla, eurvba, 
way pop, imUyo-herry, 2, water-lemon, and gweet calabash 
(un(l(T ealabash), also cut under cirrus.) Home sxiecles aro 
narcotic or expectorant, ns P. Jvetida, the est Indian 
love-in-U'inist, and the bitter leaves of P. lavHj'olia, the 
.lanuiican honeysuckle, are used as an astringent. P. 
macrocarjta, the puiiqtkin passion-flower of Brazil and 
Peru, ]>ro(lu(‘es a fruit suinetiines weighing 8 pounds. 
Many species are eiiltivated for the beauty of tlicir flow- 
ers, as /*. cisrulea, J*. kerwegina, etc. See also bullhoi\f and 
ihiUh yuan' g-lauda nmn. 

PassifloracesB (pas'M-fio-ra'so-c), n. pi. [NL. 
(Endlichcr, 1H3()), < Passiflora -4- -aeeff.] An 
order of plautsof the cohort Passijloralcs ; the 
jiassion-ilower fami ly. it is characterized by the un- 
divided or three to flve-partt>d stylo, four to many sta- 
mens, similar petals and sepals, and especially by the co- 
rona, of one, two, (»r many rows of lllaincntous bodies, or a 
tubular membrane, seuted on the calyx-tube or between 
the petals. It includes about 285 species, mainly tropical, 
especially of South America, classed in 5 tribes H)id 27 gen- 
era, of which Vasd flora (the type), Carica, Jacaratia, and 
Targoma are tlie eliicf. They are shrubs, trees, or herbs, 
with a watery juice, round «)!* anglcil branches, and erect 
climbing or twining stems. They often burn* axillary ten- 
<lrils and showy tlireo-bracted flowers. 

Passifiorales (pas'^i-flo-ra'lez), n. pi, [NL., < 
Passtjlora + -<//c.s‘.] A cohort, of polypetalous 
I)laTit H of the di(‘.otylcdoiioiis series ( ahinflorip, 
charactortzcul by tho comyioiiiid mie-cellcd 
ovary, with styles dislimd. or slightly uuited. 
It includes the passion-flower, gourd, and loasa families,, 
mainly vines ; tlie begonia family ; and the suniyda, tur- 
nera,ami datisca families, mainly Iroxiical trees and shrubs, 

PassifloreSB Cpas-Lfld'ro-o), n. pi. [NL. (A. L. 
de Jussieu, 1805), < Passiflora. 4- -c/p. J A tribe of 
)lants of the order Passifloraeesp, disiiiiguislHul 
>y tho perl’oct flowers, conspicuous siugh? or 
double corona, and fliittish seeds, it includes 18 
genera, chiefly of the African and Ann-ilcan tropics, of 
W'hich about 1.8 species are shrubs or sinull trees, and* 100 
are tendril od climbers. 

passim (pas'im), adr. [L., liitlier and thither, 
everywhere, < passus, p]i of pandere, extend: 
seeptWft*.] Here and there; in many different 
places; everywhere. 

passimeter (pa-sim'o-ter), n. [< vassus, 
step, pace, + (ir. pirpor, measure.] A itorm of 
pocket-odometer resembling a watch in Exter- 
nal appearance*, a vibrating lever operates a regis- 
tering device, which indn ates the number of stops taken, 
the lever moving synchronously with the upward and 
downward movement of the body in walking or running. 

passing (ims'ing), n. [< MK. passyng ; verbal n, 
of pass, r.] 1. The act of moving on or by; 

also, the aid of departing; dying. 

\ ft ill these ca.]*s, till hearing dies, 

Oiii: SCI slow bell will seem to toll 
1'bc j/agm'ny of the sweetest soul 
That cviT look’d with human eyes. 

TennyHon, In Meniorlarn, Ivii. 

2. Passage ; ratification ; enact ment. 

If a Lay Lord was attainted, the Bishops assented to his 
Corideinning, and were always present at the jmgginy of 
the Bill of Attainder. Seldcn, Tahlc-'ialk, p. 25. 

3. A gold or silver thread or fine cord produced 
hy twisting a fiat and very small ribbon of the 
niotal spirally around a silk thread. Passing 
18 used in embroidery, in couched work, and the 
like, laid on the foundation and seweil to it. with 
fiiu< silk thread. 

passing (p&s'ing), a. [ME. passing, passynge; 
ppr. of xmss, p.] 1. That is or are now liappen- 
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Ing; current: as, passing events; the pa^ng 
hour. 

Again the feast, the speech, the gle^ 

The shade olptminff thought, the wealth 
Of words and wit. 

Tennymn, In Memoriam, Conclusion. 
2. Cui*H()ry ; such as is done, given, etc., while 
one passes: as, u, passing glance. 

Borne frail luctnorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth i byriies and shapeless sculpture decked, 
implores the imaging tribute of a sigh. Qray, Elegy. 

8. Fleeting; fading away. 

Trust not in man with pasting breath. 

Whittier, i:!hapel of the Hermits. 

4. Exceeding; surpassing; transcendent; egre- 
gious; einiiient; extraordinary. 

He is a man of hey dlscrecioun, 

I warne you wel, he is a pasting man. 

Chatbcer^ Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman 's Tale, 1, 01. 
For the passgnge Love that ho hadde to hire, whan ho 
sanghe hire ded, he felle in a rago, and of his Wytt, 
a gret while. MandevUle, Travels, p. 89. 

impasting traitor ; perjured and unjust! 

.W., 8 lien. VI., V. 1. m 

paSBing (pfcs'ing), adv, f< passing, a.] Sur- 
passingly; wonderfully: exceedingly; very. 

This Eweln was a pnssinge foire chllde, and boldc and 
hardy ; but after that he huddo herde speko of kyngo Ar- 
thur ho wolde not stiffre that noon made hyrii knyght. 

Jderlin (E. E. '1\ S.), 11. 288. 

Oberon i& passing ieU and wrath. 

N. D..ii. 1. 20. 

For she was passing wunry of his love. 

M. Arnold, Tristram and Iseiilt. 

passing (pAs'ing), prep. [< passing, a.] Ex- 
ceeding; beyond; over. [Rare.] 

Why, I han’t been at it puamn// e(3(>opl<) of months. Foote. 
passing-bell (luts'ing-bol), n. A church bell 
tolled at the tinu^ of a person’s death orimino- 
diately afte r. 1 1 w as a moans of suinmuning Christians 
to pray for the soul of the one just departed; and it is 
still common as a mark of respect Uj the dead and an an- 
nouncement to tin* public that a death has just occun*ed. 
'J’ho age of thr person Is commotily indicated by tho 
number of str<»keH This custom is sujixiosed to have 
originated from the ancient belief that the sound of (he 
church boll drove* away any demon tliat might seek to take 

J ioBsession of the departing stml. In the Church of Ktig- 
and it is enjoined by canon that the passing-hell bo 
tolled during ilie dying and at the burial of any ptu'ish- 
loner. Formerly cullod finth-fare. 

All my spirits, 

As if they heard my passing-hell g(» for mci, 

Pull in their powers, and give me up to destiny. 

l%leher (and another), Bea Voyage, Hi. 1. 
When the jmssing-hell doth tole, 

And tho furies in a sliolc 
(-ome to light a parting suule, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

Berrwk, Lltanio to the Holy Spirit. 

passing-braid (pft.s'ing-brad), n. A kiiKl of 
braid made of pasning, twisted or braided, as 
iu making galloon. 

passing-byt (pas'ing-bl'), w. The passover. 

Christ’s disciples said to the man, Whore is this guest- 
chamber, where 1 might eat the pa^ng-lgt with iny dis- 
ciples? 

Tyndale, A ns. to Sli* T. More, etc. (Parker Hoc., 1850), p. 251. 

passing-discord (p&H'ing-diH^'^kdrd), n. Bamo 
as passing-note. 

passini^lyt (pfiH'ing-li), adv. r< ME. passyngly : 
(.passing H- In a Bur])as8ing dogreo ; spe- 

cially; exceedingly. 

Ho schal dispise deeth. he schal drede no perelis, and 
tmssyngly he schal be maad hardy. 

Book <(f QuitUe Essence (od. FurnlvallX p. 28. 
Oris. Do you love singing, lady ? 

Chloe. 0, passingly. B. Jonson, Poetaster, II. 1. 

passing-measure fp&8'ing-mezli^‘'ur), n. [Bee 
passa-measurv.'l A corruption of ’passamez;:o. 

l^rythee sit still ; you must dance nothing hut tho jmss- 
ing-ineasures. A. Brewer (?), Lingua, ill. 7. 

passing-note (pas'ing-u6t), n. In music, an un- 
OHsentjal or (liscordant tone melodically com- 
bined withliarnionically essential tones, either 
between tliem or next above or below them. 
Buck accesKory tones 'tire usually unaccented, 
passing-place (piVs'ing-plas), n. A railway sid- 
ing wiiere trains may pass one anotlier. 
passing-tone (pas'ing-ton), n. In mmic, same 
as passtng-Hotr. 

passion (pash'on), n. [< ME. passion, pa.^itn, 
passuntn, < OF. pas.Kion, F. passion s= Bp. na- 
.sion, pasio = Pg. pai.r(io = It. passione, < LE. 
passio{i(-), sulTering, eminring (LL., specifi- 
cally, a suffering, a disease), also an event, oc- 
currence, < Ji. jtati, pi), passus. suffer, endure, 
undergo: see pafient.) 1. Tlie state of being 
affected or acted on by something external; a 
pa.ssive as ojiposed to an active slate. 

When the boll obeys tho stroke of a billiard-stick, it Is 
not any action of the hall, hut hare pam-on. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IT. xxl. i. 
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8. Susoeptibility of improBsioa from external 
agents; receptivity to impressions. 

The differences of mouldable and not mouldable, . . . 
and many other passions of matter, are plebeian notions. 

Bacon. 

3. Buffering; especially, the sufferings of Christ 
on the cross; more specifically, his sufferings 
subsequent to the Last Supper, sometimes dis- 
tinguished from those of the crucifixion: as, 
“ hy thy Cross and Passion, Hook of Common 
Prayer. 

Our sauyour Ihosu cryste was put vnto deth by passyon 
of the crusse. Joseph of Arimathie (B. E. T. 8.), p. 27. 

All the passion of all the martyrs that ever were. 

Latitner, Sermons, p. 232. 

To whom also ho showed himself alive alter his passion, 
by many infallible proofs. Acts i. 3. 

Wherefore suffered he so great and bitter posnomf did 
he it not to take away your sins? 

J. Brad/ora, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 123. 

'Phe term Passion belongs more properly to that which 
Heunderwentdiiringtheflfteen or more hours that elapsed 
between the night of the Inat Supper and throe o'clock on 
the following afternoon, beginning with His agony in the 
garden of Gethsemane and ending with Ills death upon 
tho Cross. Blunt, Diet. Doct and Hist. Theology, p. 547. 

4t. Physical disorder, or suffering resulting 
from it; disease. 

He then sayd that he was called the sontie of Jupiter; 
but yet he felt in himselfe the pasmoyM of a diseased body. 

J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Ciirtius, viii. 

If much you note him, 

You shall offend him and extend his passion. 

Feed, and regard him not. Shak , Macbeth, iii. 4. 57. 

6. Emotion ; specifically, intense or vehement 
emotion, occupying the mind in great part for 
a considerable period, and commanding the 
most serious action of the intelligence; an 
abounding or controlling emotion, such as am- 
bition, avarice, revenge, desire, fear, hojic, joy, 
grief, love, hatred, etc. ; a strong deep feeling. 

How all the other pasmns fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts, and rash-cinbim ed despair. 

And shuddering fear, and green-eyed jealousy ! 

Shatc., M. of V., iii. 2. 108. 

Held in holy i/assion still. 

Forget thyself to niarhlc. 

Milton, n Penseroso, 1. 41. 

As If the civil wars had blotted out tho expression of 
chai actor and passimi from the human lii> and hrow'. 

Macaulay, Horace Walpole. 
She taided with such t)ftanon that the tear 
she sang of shook ana foil an erring poiu*!. 

Tennyson, Princess, Iv. 

(a) Zeal ; ai’dor ; vehement or ruling desire. 

Pan . . . has no jHiusion, unless it ho for discourse. 

Bacon. J^'ahlo of Pan. 

In those gmxl days of simplicity and sunshine, aiwwston 
for cleanliness was the loading principle in don)estic econ- 
omy. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 107. 

(h) Love ; ardent affection ; amorous desire. 

1 should have been more strange, I iiiiist confess, 

Jlut that thou overhoard’st, ero I was ware. 

My true love’s imssinn. Shetk., K. and .L, ii. 2. 104. 
For health and idleness to passion's flame 
Are oil and gunpowder. Byron, Don Juan, li. 169. 
(of) Grief; sorrow. 

Victorious Titus, me the tears I shed, 

A mother’s tears in passion for her son. 

Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 100. 
Gh, tliut I could as gently shako off passion 
For the loss of that great bravo man as 1 can shake off 
Remembrance of what once I was reputed ! 

Fletcher (atid another). Fair Maid of the Inn, iii. 
(d) Vehement anger; rage: sometimes used absolutely: 
as, in a imssion. 

Monsieur le Nostre spoke much of the good Humour of 
his Master ; lie affirmed to me ho was never seen In Pas- 
sion. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 87. 

I must he in a passion, Sir Lucius — I must he in a 
rage. Sheridan, Tho Rivals, Hi. 4, 

6, All object of great admiration or desire; 
sometliiiig indulged in, pursued, or cultivated 
with extreme and serious ardor; as, poetry be- 
came a pas.*tion with him. 


wimti Waok. ths fifth waak In Lantk from Faaaiim Siuiidaiv 
to Palm Sunday, and immadtataly preoadlng 
The name Pamon WeMt was given to it from very eady 
times because with it begins the special commemoration of 
Christ ’9 passion. In non-Oatbolio circles Pasidon Week is 
often inoorreoily identified with Holy Week. a>Syxi. 8. Pot- 
Sion, Affection; wrath, fury ; fervor : rapture, transport. 
As compared with affedion, the distinctive mark of pas- 
sion is that it masters the mind, so that the person be- 
comes seemingly its subject or its passive instrument, 
while an affection, though moving, affecting, or influencing 
one, still leaves him his self-control. The secondary mean- 
ings of the two words keep this difference. 

passion (pash 'on ), v, [< OF. passioncr, passion- 
ner 3= It. passionare, < ML. passionare, be af- 
fected witn passion, < L. pa8sio(n-), passion: 
see passion, ».] I. intrans. To be affected with 
passion ; be extremely agitated, especially with 
grief; sorrow. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

'Twas Ariadne passioning 
For Theseus* perjury and unjust flight. 

Shak., T. G. ol V., iv. 4 . 172. 

How now, Queen ! what art thou doing? passioning over 
the picture of Cleanthe^ I am sure ; for 1 know thou lovest 
him. Chapman, Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 

A sloping green of mossy tread, 

By a clear pool, wherein she passioned 
To see herself escaped from so sore ills. 

Keats, Lamia, L 

n. trans. To give a passionate character to ; 
imbue with passion ; impassion ate. [Bare.] 

By lively actions he gan bewray 
Some argument of matter passioned. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. xii. 4. 
O thou, for whose soul -soothing qniet turtles 
Passion their voices oooingly ’mong myrtles. 

Keats, Endymiou, i. 

passional (pash'on-al), a. and n. [< OF. pas- 
sional, passionnel' =”lt. passionate = Pg. pas- 
sional, 11 ., < ML. passionalis, passionate, n., book 
containing sufferings of the martyrs, < JAj. pas- 
sionalis, susceptible of passion or suffering, < 
\j. pas8io(7i-), suffering, }>as8ion: see passion.'} 

1, a. Of or pt^rtahiing to passion or the pas- 
sions; influenced by passion ; passionate. 

It (phrenology) divides, for example, all oiir powers into 
mental, moral, and passioiud - intellect, morals, and af- 
fections. J. F. Clarke, Self Culture, p. 101. 

Nowhere in literature is the process of culture hy means 
of study and passional experience so graphically depicted. 

Stedman, Viet. Toets, p. 142. 

II. n. 1. Bmiio m passio7iary. 

The Legenda contained the lections read at matins and 
at r)ther times, and may he taken as a generic term to in- 
clude thellomiUariiini, Martyrology, J*assional, and other 
volumes. Encyc. Brit., A IV. 710. 

2. A manuscript of the four Gospels, upon which 
tho kings of England, from Henry I. to Edward 
VI., took tho coronation oath. O. Shipley. 

passionary (pash'on-a-ri), n.; p\. j^assionarics 
(-riz). [= P. piftssionahe = Bp, pasionano = 

Pg. It, passionario, < passionarius, passio- 
narhm, a passional, < LL. pas»io{n-), suffering, 
passion: see passion,} A book containing de- 
scriptions of tho sufferings of tho .saints and 
martyrs, road in the ancient Christian Church 
on thoir respective festivals. 

Higden’s **Polyc’hrt>nicon,” and the passionaries of the 
female saint Werhurgh, Etheldred, and Hoxburgh, which 
were kept for public edifleation in the choir. 

Warton, Eng. Poetry, III. 142. 

passionatet (pash'on-at), v. t. [< ML. passio- 
7iatKS, pp. of passionare, be affected with pas- 
sion : see passion, v., and cf. passionate, a.} 1, 
To affect with passion ; move to anger, bate, 
love, etc. 

Neither did I thinke any so malitious as now I see a 
great many : yet it shal not so passionate me but I will doe 
my best for my most maligner. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, 1. 229. 

2. To portray with natural emotion or pas- 
sion; personate. 

There have they their play-house, where the parts of 
women are acted by women, and too naturally passion- 
ated. Sandys, Travailea, p. 192. 


He lOenornl Hawley) is called I.ord Chief Justice ; fre- 
quent and sudden executions are his passion. 

Walpole, letters, II. i. 

They know not* cannot guess 
How much thoir welfare is a pauion to us. 

Tennyson, Princess, Hi. 

7. A passionalt* display; an exhibition of deep 
feeling. 

Sometimes he maketh invocations with broken sen- 
tences by starts and strange patsions. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, 1. 139. 
She was in such a passion of tears tlint they were obliged 
to send for Dr. Floss, Thackeray, Vanity Fair, I 

8. Same as passion-mimc.^u^lti,c passlont. See 
cardiac — Ileac or iHao passion. Same as ileus, 1. — Pas- 
sion Sunday, the second Sunday before Easter Sunday ; 
the fiftli Bunda> In Lent: so <»lied because tho special 
commemoration of Christ's passion then begins.— Pas- 


Great pleasure, mlxt with pittiful regard, 

That godly King and Queene did passionate, 
Whyles they his pittifull adventures heard, 

Spenser, F. Q., I. xli. 16. 

Thy niece and I, poor creatures, want our hands, 

And cannot passionate our tenfold grief. 

Shale., Tit. And., iii. 2. 0. 

passionate (pash'on-at), a. [= P. passimn^ 
=: \i. passimaio, <MTj. passionatus, passionate, 
impassioned : see the verb.] Characterized by 
^ passion ; exhibiting or expressing passion, (a) 
Easily moved to vehement emotion, especially to anger; 
easily excited or agitated ; also, exhibiting or feeling ve- 
hement emotion. 

Ibeir scornfull vsage made the Captalne so passionate, 
to appease his anger and choler their intent made many 
faire excuses for satisfaction. 

Capt. John .SMA, Works, U. 2S3. 
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Thom^ jMMifmato «tid often wrongheeded, he [Jeremy 
ColUerJ WM t eingiilarly clear oontroTersiallat. 

MaeatUay, liolgh Hunt 
We are ptutUmais advooatea of our wrong opinion be- 
oanie it is ours. W. H. Or«gt Miso. Bssays, ist sei , p. 211. 
<() Showing or exciting strong emotion ; highly excited ; 
vehement; warm. 

Nephew, what means this poMimiate discourse, 

This peroration with such circumstance V 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., 1. 1. 104. 
One in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and faith become 
A pcuunonaU intuition. Wcrdmoorthf Excursion, iv. 
Strangers have wept to hear his passUmaU notes. 

Shelley, Alastor. 

<c) Swayed by love ; consumed with passion. 

Judge, madam, what the condition of & passionate man 
must be, that can approach the hand only of her he dies 
for, when her heart is iriaceessible. 

Steele, Lying Lover, i. 1. 

<dt) Emotional ; susceptible. 

Thou art Passionate ; 

Hast thou been brought up with girls? 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, ii. 4. 
<et) Changeful ; capricious ; of many moods. 

You, sweet, have the power 
To make me passionate as an April day. 

Ford, Witch of Edmonton, ii. 2. 

(/t) Compassionate. 

This passionate humour of mine. 

Shak., Rich. 111., i. 4. 121 (ed. Knight). 
•<gt) Sorrowful ; pitiful. 

Amphialus, ... in his noble heart melting with com- 
passion at so passionate a sight, desired him to withhold 
nis hands. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

She [Lady Constance] is sad and passionate at your high- 
ness' tent. Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 544. 

sByn. (a) Irritable, etc. (see irascible), hot-headed, hot, 
fiery, violent, choleric. (6) Impassioned, ai'dcnt, fervent, 
glowing, burning, impetuous. 
liaBSionately (pash'ou-at-li), adv. In a pas- 
sionate manner, in any sense of that word. 
paBSionateness (pash^ou-at-nes), n. Tlie state 
or character of being passionate or subject to 
passion. 

paBBionato (pas-i-o-nil'to), n. [It.: see 
moiiate,'] Passionate: in music, noting a pas- 
sage to bo rendered with emotional intensity, 
passioned (pash'ond), p. a. [< passion + 

Cf. mpassioned.^' 1. Moved by passion ; vio- 
lently affected. 

Dlvorsly passioned is the lover’s hart, 

Now pleasauiit hope, now dread and grievous fere. 

Sir T. Id ore, Int. to Utopia, p. l.\xli. 
As they read, . . . (Mary’s] colour changed, she seemed 
deeply passwned. F. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xvili. 

2. Expressing passion. 

Nor sigh of his, nor plaint, nor jtassian'd moan. 

Keats, Endymion, ii. 

passion-flower (pasli'on-flou''6r), n. Aliy plant 
of the genus Passiflora. The common blue passion- 



Flowering Branch of Passion-flower {Passtftora incarnata). 
a, the fruit (tnay-pop). 

flower is P, esmdea, from Braxll. P. incarnata is the 
passion-flower of the southern United States, the fruits of 
which are known as may pops. Also called pamanrvine. 
passioning (pash'on-ing), n, [Verbal n. of 
passion, i?.] The state of being affected with 
passion ; the act of giving vent to passion ; a 
passionate utterance or expression. 

And Bums, with pungent passUmings 

Set in his eyes. Mrs. Browning, Vision cf Poets. 

Fassionist (pash'on-ist), n. [= F. passionniste = 
Sp. pasionista ; as passion + -ivf.] A member of 
a Koman Catholic order, called in full “Congre- 
gation of the Discalced Clerks of the most holy 
Cross and Passion of our Lord Jtisus Christ.” 
The order was founded by Paolo della Croce in 1720 in 
Italy, and has since spread on the Continent and into 
-Great Britain, the United States, etc. In addition to the 
three ordinary vows, they pledge the utmost zeal in keep- 
ing fresh the memory of the passion of Christ. 


pas^onless (pash'on-les), a, [< passUm + -less.'] 
Void of passion ; not easily excited to anger; 
of a calm temper. 

The Queen . . . glanced at him, thought him cold, 

High, self-cuntain’d, and passionless. 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 

passion-music {pash'on-mu''zik), n. The mu- 
sic of a passion-play; a form of cantata or ora- 
torio treating of the sufferings and death of 
Christ. The idea of such works appeared In very early 
Christian times, having a strictly liturgical origin. Its later 
development has teiuled sniriewhat toward concert-mu- 
sic. The personages usually introduced are the Evangelist 
or Narrator, the Saviour, the Disciples, the People, etc. ; al- 
legorical or idealized characters also occur. Recitatives, 
solos, duets, choruses, and even instrumental numbers, ore 
employed as in other oratorios, but, at least in the German 
passions, the liturgical stylo controls every element; hence 
chorals are often introduced for the use of the congregation 
or audience. The moat noted example is the “ Passion ac- 
cording to 8t. Matthew" of .f. s. Bach. Also called pas- 
sion-oratorio, or simply passion, 

passion-oratorio (pash'on-or-a-to"ri-6), w. 
Bame as passion-mmic, 

passion-play (pash^pn-pla), w. A myst-Gry or 
miracle-play reproRentiug the different scenes 
in the passion of Oln-ist. The i)a88lon-play Is still 
extant In the periodic representations at Oberammergau, 
in the Bavarian highlands, perhaps the only example to be 
found at the present day. 

Passion-tide (pash'on-tid), w. In tho Jloni. 
Ca th, calendar, the last two weeks of L('nt, com- 
lirising Passion Week and Holy Week. 

passion-vine (pash'on-vm), n. Same as pas- 
sion-fl(twer. 

passive (pfis'iv), a. f< F. passifzs: Sp. pasivo 
= Pg. It. passivo (z= I), passirf =: (1. Sw. Dan. 
passw, in gram.), < \j. p<f.^sivm, serving to ex- 
press the suffering of an action (passwunt rer- 
hum, a passivo verb); in LL. lit. capable of suf- 
fering or fooling: < paH, pp. suffer : s (‘0 

imssimi, patient.} 1. SulT<‘ring; not acting; in- 
active; receiving or ca])ablo of receiving im- 
pressions from extt*rnal objects. 

In the recejition of hIiiii> 1(> ideas, the understanding is 
for tile most part wci«>«tv‘ 

Locke, lliiiiian Uiidorstanding, Ii. 1. § 2I>. 

I hid my head within a (’onvent, there 
I.ay passive as a dormouse in midwinter. 

Wordsunath, 'J’lie Borderers, iv. 

2. Receptive; nniM^sisting; not opposing; re- 
ceiving or suffering witlionl resist ance : as, pas- 
sive obedience; passive submission to tho laws. 

Half the duty of a Cliristjjm in this life consists in the 
exercise of tmssive gracea 

Jer. Taylor, \VorkH(ed. 18.*I5), 1. 752. 
The sweet dfgrecH (hat this brief world affords 
To sueli as may the passih' drugs of it 
Freely command. Shak., T. of A., Iv. 8. 254. 

Passive to his holy will, 

'lYust I III my Master still. 

Even though he slay me. 

Whmier, Barclay of Ury. 

3. In gram., ex]»rossive of tho sufforing or en- 

during of some action, or the being affected by 
some action: ap]died to a derivative mode of 
coinugation, by which that which is the object 
of the other or “active” fonn is made the sub- 
ject of the enduring of the verbal action : thus, 
Lydia a me amatnr, ‘Lydia is loved by mo,^ is 
corresponding passive to ego l/'ydiam amo, 
love Lydia.’ A nearly Oompleto passive conjugation is 
formed especially in Katin , and the nainopamW Is given 
also to the equivalent verb-phrases in other languages, us 
English, French, and Gernmii Abbreviated ^Towr.-- Pas- 
Blve bonds. 8ee active bonds, under acfr've.— PaBBive 
Commoroe. See active coimtvrce, u ndor active — PaBBive 
COnaeBtlon. same as passivi' hyperemia (which see, un- 
derhyjieremia).- Passive debt, a debt upon which, by 
agfroement between the debtor and creditor, no interest is 
payable, as distinguished from active debt a debt 
upon which interest isjiayahle. BVtcrrton.— Passive fund. 
See fund^, 2.— PaBBive hyperemia. See hyperemia.-- 
Passive liiBUfflciency of a muscle, insutHeient length 
of a muscle when it is entirely relaxed to allow, in certain 
postures of the joints coneerned, complete contraction 
of the antagonists: thus, the extensors of tho Angers are 
too short t<i allow complete flexion of the Angers when 
there is inucli Aexion at the wrist. — PaSBlve UltBllect. 
See intellect, 1. - Passive motion. See wotfon.— Pas- 
sive obedience, see - Passive operations 

(milU.), opera! ions undertaken sohdy to repel an enemy’s 
attack.- rassive power [pfdenHa passiva, in Aquinas, 
perhaps in early trails, from Aristotle’s “Metaphysics,” 
cap. 12J, a faculty of receiving some impression from wltli- 
out, or of undergoing some change.- Passive prayer, 
among mystic divines, a suspension of the activity of tlie 
int«llectnal facuUles, the soul remaining quiet and yield- 
ing only to the impulses of grace.— Passive righteous- 
ness. See riyhteovsness. — PaSSlve title, In Scots law, a 
title incurred by an heir In heritage who does not enter as 
heir in the regular way, and therefore incurs liability for 
the whole debts of deceased. Irrespective of the assrls. 
Paterson.— Passive trust. See trust. csSvn. 1. Inert , i|ui- 
escent, Inactive. 2. Submissive, patient long-suA'cnng, 
stoical. 

passively (pas'iv-li), adv. 1. In a passivt* muii- 
ner; without action; unresistingly.— 2. As a 


passive verb; in the passive voice: opposed to 

actively, 

paSBiveness (p&s'iy-nes), n. 1. The state or 
property of being passive, or of receiving im- 
pressions from external agents or causes : as, 
the jgassitwfwss of nmtier. — 2. Passibility; ca- 
pacity of suffering. 

You know a spirit cannot wounded ho. 

Nor wear such marks of human passivenesse. 

J. Beaumont, I’syche, xlv. 187. 

We shall lose our passiveness with our being. 

Decay of Christian Piety. 

3. Patience ; calmness ; unresisting submission ; 
lack of power to act, or omission to act. 

That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a yfXvtojMssivvnesH. 

Wordmvorth, Expostulation and Reply. 

passivity Cpa-siv'j-ti), v. [= F. passiviU, pas- 
sivetS zn it, passivitd, < JjL. as if ^passivita(t-)s, 
< L. passivtis, passive : see passive. ] Same as 
passiveneks, 

pass-key (pfi-s'k§), n. 1. A key for opening 
several locks; a master-key; a skeleton key. — 
2. A latch-key. 

pass-lambf (p&s'lam), n, Tho jiaschal or Pass- 
over Jamb. 

Tiler's not a House hut hath som body slain, 

Saue tli' Israelites, whose doors were markt before 

With sacred Pass- Ijarnb’s sacramentall gore. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 

passless (pas'les), a. [< pass + -less.} Having 
no pass or passage. Cowley, Plagues of Egyjit. 

passman (pas'man), n. ; pi. passmen (-men). [< 
pass + man.} Iii the British universities, a stu- 
dent who passes for liis degree without honors, 
passmaster (phs'im^s'^tf'r), n. ’Jlie officer of a 
parish or ])oor-law district who passes or trans- 
fers panpiTs from tlie parish in which they are 
found to their own parish or union. [Eng.] 

The Pass-Master for the City of liondon. 

Itibton-Turner, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 241. 

Passover (i>as'6-ver), n. and a. [< pass + over; 
tr. Hob. pesaeh (L. paseha, etc.,), a passing 
over: paseh.} I, n. 1. An annual feast of 

th(‘ Jews, instituted to commemorate the escape 
of tlie Hebrews in Kgypt, when God, smiting 
the lirst-horn of the Egyptians, “passed over” 
th(‘ houses of the Israelii (‘s, whicli were marked 
Avith the blood of the ^lasclial lamb, it wa» cele- 
brat I'd on the evening of the 14th day of Ahib or Nisan, tho 
Ar«t montli of tlio saered year. The miinr is alao used, by 
extension, to Inelnde the seven days tlisit followed (from 
the lf>th to tin' 2lHt of Nisan), during which the Israelites 
were inrmltted to eat only unlenvened bread; luul hence 
tho Passover !b also known as tin* “feast of unleavened 
bread, ’ lively householdcT w’itli his family ate on the 
Arst evening a lamb killed by tbe priest (Ex. xii.X which 
was served up without breaking the hones. 

And ye sliall obMcrve tills tiling for an ordinance to thee 
and to thy sons for ever. . . . And it shall eome to pass, 
when yoiir cliildren shall say unto you, What mean ye by 
tills service ? That ye shall say, It is tho sacritiee of tho 
Lord's vnssover, who passed over llui honses of tho chil- 
dren of Israel in Egypt, when lie smote the Egyptians, 
and delivered our houses. Ex. xli. 24, 20, 27. 

How could the Jewish congregations of old ho put In 
mind . . . liy tlielr yearly Passover wliat farewell they 
took of the land of Kgypt? Hooker, EerJes. I’ollty, v. 71. 

2. [/.<*.] The sacrifice offered at the fcant of the 
Passovi'r; also, the paschal lamb. 

Tlicn they killed tho jmssover on the fourteenth day of 
the second month. 2 (-hroii. xxx. 15. 

Tho Kingdom of God . . . w^as remarkably taken from 
them (the Jews| within so many years after ('hilst the 
true Passover was slain by tliein as had passi'd from tlielr 
first Passover after their going out of Algypt to (heir en- 
trance into (Canaan. ,StiUi at /fleet, .Sermons, I. vlll. 

3. [f. r.] 1'hat whicli is jmssod over. [Rare.] 

T am, it may he, a little of a preelslan, and I wish to 
Heaven 1 was nmir w'ortby of the name ; hut let that he a 
passover, I have stretcheii the duties of a serviiig-nmn as 
lor as my nortJiern conscieneo will jpernilt, 

Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xiv. 

II. o. Of or pertaining to the Passover; as, 
Pasttovereiikc or bread (the cake of iiiileavenea 
liroad (‘uten at the Passover), 
pass-parole (pRs'pa-roI'Oj n* command 

given lit the head of an army and communicated 
hy word of mouth to the rear. 

passport ( fitis'port), n. [Formerly also pasport, 
passeporf; = pasaporte = V^. pa ssaporte = 

It. passaporto = G. passport, < I'\ passeport, 
a ]mss])ort, a safe-conduct, sea-letter, etc., < 
passer, yiass, -H ^ort, port, hfl,rbor : see port^.} 
1. A document issued hy com])etent civil au- 
tliorit^, planting permission to tlu' person 
s])ccified in it to travel, or anthiuiticating his 
right to protoidion. lu some states no person is al- 
lowed to leave tho country without a passiiort from his 
government, hut the regiilal ions of different jurisdictions 
rt'garding the nge of passports have varied much, and of 
late years have exhlhited a tendency toward a relaxation 



paasport 

of Ktrifigenc 3 r» extending In many countries to their total 
abolition. Passports must give a description of the per- 
son. Those of the United 8tate8(1887) “requestall whom 

it may concern to penult safely and freely to pass, 

and in case of need to give (him) all lawful Aid and Protec- 
tion/' and are given under the seal of the Secretary of 
State. Passports may be given for goods as well as for 
persons ; and in time of war a ship’s passport is a voucher 
of her neutral charautcr. 

I^et him depart ; poMpavi shall be made, 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse. 

Shak.t Uen. V., iv. 3. 3(i. 

2. A 8afo-condu(’l panted in time of war for 
persons and effects in a hostile country. Bur- 
rill. 

Many desyred loaue to departe to the towne of Concep- 
tion, whore tliey had graneges and exercised tylloge. lie 
gaue them thcyrjHcsseporhM with alowatice of vyUiyies, aoo 
that only tiiyrtie remayned with hym. 

/<. JKdertf tr. of Peter Martyr (First Hooks on Anioiica, ed. 

jAi-ber, p. Ui!). 

8. A license for importing or exporting goods 
subject to duty without paying the usual duties. 
— 4. Anything which enables one to iiass with 
safety or certainty; a cortilicato; a voucher. 

Nevther Phylosopher nor Historlogniphcr coulde at the 
first haiie entred into the gates of popular iudgements if 
they had not taken a great jtnujmrt of Poetry. 

J\ Sidtu>y, Apol. for Pootrie. 
Hispow^jorf is his inuoectice and grace. 

Jyryiien, Death of Amyntas, 1. 76. 
Tlds Ring shall be the pawntort of Intelligonce. 

(iriof Ada-Modo, Iv. 1. 
For ton long years I roved about, living first In one capi- 
tal, then another. . . 1‘rovided with plenty of money, 
and the passport of an old name, I could choose my own 
society. CfiarloUe Brotiict .lane Eyre, xxvii. 

6. That which enables one to attain any object 
or reach any end. 

The favour of the moimi'ch ... Is the only passport 
employment. Brougham. 

passport (pftH'})drt), r, t. [< paxsportj ».] To 
supply or ju’ovido with a passport. 

Their ships must hopaiwported. 

O. W. CaUe, Creoles of Louisiana, p. 81. 

pass-shooting (pas'shb^ting), n. The shooting 
of birds, as wild ducks, as they fly over a station 
whore the hunter lies in wait for them, it is 
practised on a windy day in the latt' fall, when the birds, 
on Uielr way to and from the feeding-grounds, often lly 
low. iU. 8.1 

Pasts-fdmtiing is i)raoticed In the East in the pursuit of 
the black duck. Sportsman's Gazeiteer, p. 202. 

pass-ticket (P^s'tik^''et-), n, A ticket of admis- 
sion, as to some jierformance or spectacle; 
especially, a fnn? ticket or pass, 
pasSUS (pas'us), n, ; pl.pa.v.sw.<f. f< L. n(?.v«w.s' (pi. 
pass US'! j a step, pace: hvv. anil pass, w.J 

A section or division of a story, poem, etc.; a 
canto. Abbreviated pass, 

Pamts signities a imrtlon or “fytto ” of a poem. In an 
entertainment given to Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth, a 
minstrel, after singing a portion of a song, was instrueted 
to make <*a pans and a curtozy, f<ir prininspostru^,” i. e. to 
signify that the first part was over. 

Skeai^ Kotos to Piers Plowman, p. 1. 

password (pAs'werd), V, A secret parole or 
countersign by which a friend may be distin- 
guished from a stranger, and allowed to pass, 
passwort (p&s' wOrt), w . A cf)n traction of pahij- 
wort, 

passy-xneasuref (pas'i-raczh^''ur), n. Hame as 
Xmssamezzo, 

Then he 's a rogue, and a passy measures paiiyn ; I hate 
a drunken rogue. ShaJe., T. K., v. 1. 2u6. 

past (pkst), p, a. and n. [< MK. past, passed ; 
pp. of pass, tJ.] I, p. a, 1, Gone by; belong- 
ing to a time previous to this ; not present nor 
future : as, past time ; one’s past life. 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
1 summon up remembrance of things past, 

1 sigh the lack of many a thing I souglit. 

S?iak., bonnets, xxx. 

The thought of our tntst years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction. Wordsuforth, Immortality, tx. 

IL'iice — 2. In the predicate, ago. 

And lio so conuytoth to kftow hym such a kynde hym fol- 
weth, 

As ich lolde the with toiige a lytel tynie passed. 

Piers Plowtmn{C\ xvli. 368. 
Kever - O fault ! -- reveal’d myself unto him 
Untjl some half-hour jiHist. Shak., Lear, v, 8. 193, 

3. Spent; ended; accoinpUshcd ; existing no 
more; over and doiu' with. 

I'he harvest is ftasf^ the summer is ended. Jer. vlll. 20. 
Past indiscretion is n venial crime. 

Cvwper^ Truth, 1. 491. 

4. That has completed a full term and is now 
retirtnl; as, a past (or passed) mastt*r in free- 
masonry. Bee master^, — 6. That indicates or 
notes past time; as, wpast participle; the past 

tense. Last past, that has Just passed ; immediately 
preceding the present. 
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Hit was presented that, by the epsce of foure or lyve 
yeres or more tost pos^ or there-aboutes . . . 

BngUOi QUd$ (R. E. T. 8.), p. 205. 

II. n. The time that has preceded the present; 
a former or bygone time, or the events of that 
time ; that part of the history, life, or experi- 
enc(‘s of a person or thing that is passed: as, 
lo forget the past; an unfortunate padf. 

No, Time, thou shalt not boast that 1 do change ; . . . 

Thy registers and thee I both defy, 

Kot wondering at the present iior the past. 

Shak., Sonnets, cxxiii. 

Clear from marge to marge shall bloom 
The eternal landscape of the post. 

Tennyson, In Memoriain, xlvi. 

If George could have taken a look Into Kate’s pojd, he 
would peinaps have been less surprised at the absence of 
the bread-and-butter element in her. 

R, Broughton, Kot Wisely but too Well, xlx. 

past (p&st), prep» and adv. {Formerly passed ; 
orig. pp., used elliptieally, and extended to 
purely pr^ositional and adverbial uses: see 
past, p, a,\ I, prep. Beyond, (a) Beyond In time; 
after : as, past noon ; paM dinner-time. 

And it was passed .xij. or the sayde processvon myght 
come uunes abouto, passyngo by as faste as they myght 
goo but one tyme. iKr R, Quyjjtorde, I’ylgrymage, p. 9. 

Sara . . . was delivered of a child when she was past 
age. Hob. xi 11. 

(b) Beyond in position ; further than ; also, by and beyond : 
as, the house stands a little past the Junction. 

My lord, the enemy is past the marsh. 

Shak., Rich. 111., v. 3. 345. 

Lights creep in 

Past the gauze curtains half drswii-to. 

D. G. Rossetti, Jenny. 

(c) Beyond the roach of ; at a point that precludes or 
makes (something) impossible or improbable ; out of the 
rea<‘h, snono, or influence of : as, past, redemption ; past all 
sense of shame ; jHtst comprehension. 

A wreck past hope ho was. Shak., T N., v. 1. 82. 

He 's jHist all cure ; 

That only touch is death. 

Beau, and Pl., Thierry and Tlnx>doret, fv. 2. 

How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
flndiiig out ! Rom. xi. 33. 

Do but winnow their chaffe from their wheat, ye shall 
see their great heape shrink and wax thin past beliefe. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

(d) Beyond in number or amount ; above : more than ; 
exceeding. 

The noriheru Irish Scots have bows not past three tjuar- 
tors of a yard long. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Boats hailing nut jmst throe ymii nailes in them. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 10. 

Ills has not past three or four hairs on his ehin. 

Bhak., T. and C., i. 2. 121. 

He sot store on her pus/ every thing; forall, nobody but 
him thought lior so very liaiidsoine. 

CharMte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxxvi. 
{(•) Beyond tho enjoyment of ; over and done with. 

As to those of the highest state In the monastic life, 
called l)y them the monks of tho Megaloskema, 1 believe 
there are very few' of them, though 1 was told some old 
men In their iiitlnnaries, who wore past tho world, had 
taken this vow on them. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 147. 

n. adv. By ; so as to pass and go beyond. 

And at times, from tho fortress across the bay. 

The alarum of drums swept po^it. 

Lonyfellotv, The Cumberland. 

pastancet, w. [MK., nlr^o pastaunee, pa.^tam; < 
OF. pas.setn)is, passetens, passelemps, F. passe- 
temps = Hp, pasatiempo = Pg. It, passalempo, a 
pastime, < h^passare, pass, + tempus, time: see 
jjass,i\,nuiitem 2 )oral, Qt,pa8tmc,’\ A pastime. 

sir I*oter Shyrborne, and all other knyghtes that had 
lusted those four dayes with the kuightes, thanked them 
greatly of their pas/uunce. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s thron., II. clxvill. 
Tliowgh I sumtyme bo In Englond for my pa ttaunce. 

Yet was I noyther Imrne here, in Spayne, nor in Fraurice. 

Bp, Bale, Kynge Johan, p. 8. {UaUiaell.) 

pasted (ptlst), n, and a, [Early mod. E. also 
< ME. 2 mste, < OF. paste, F. pdte = Bp. Pg. It. 
pasta, < TjL. pasta, paste, < Gr. ndarr/, f., also 
TTucTTn, iient. pi., a barley porridge, appar. orig. 
a salted mess, mess of food, < Trarrrdf (fein, 
wfunrii, nent. pi. waard), besprinkled, salted, < 
wdaafir, Attic TrdrTeiv, strew, sprinkle, Cf. prt.v- 
ma, from the same sonree.] I, w. 1. A com- 
position in which there is just Buffiedent moist- 
ure to soften the mass without liquefying it : 
as, flour pastr, polishing-pa^/^, etc. Bpeciflcnlly— 
(<f ) IXnigh ; more particularly, flour and water with ad- 
.dltion of butter or lord, used in cookery for making pies, 
pastry, etc. 

Also, tliatb the Wai-denes of the said crafte hafte fulle 
jmwere to make serche, with one of the ofllceriB of the 
cite, as well vppon thoo that byeth mele contrary to the 
custnme of the cite, as vppon g^e ptude to be made aeor- 
dynd to tho slao, as vppon all oder aefuvtys. 

English Gilds (E. £. T. 8.), p. 836. 

IFor] raining of paste few could her excel. 

CaUkin's Garland (ChUd’s Ballads, VIII. 175). 


pitfto 

Mias Liddy can dance a jig, miie peute, write a good 
hand, keep an account, give a reasonable answer, Imd do 
as £e is bid. Steele, Spectator, Eo. 806. 

(b) A mixture of flour and water boiled and sometimes 
strengthened by the addition of starch, and often preserved 
from molding by some added substance, used as a cement 
in various trades, as in bookbinding, leather-manufacture, 
shoemaking, etc. (c) In calico-printing, a composition of 
flour, water, stai’ch, and other Ingredients, used as a vehicle 
tor mordant, color, etc. (d) In ceram., clay kneaded up 
with water, and with the addition, in some casea of other 
ingredients, of which mixture the body of a vessel or other 
object of earthenware is made. The paste of common 
pottery is either hard or soft. The hal'd is that which, 
after ftrlng, cannot bo scratched by knife or file. In porce- 
lain the dmerence is more radical, the paste of soft-jiaste 
porcelain not being strictly a ceramic production. (So6Sq/%- 
paste porcelain, under porcelain.) The epithets hard and 
soft have reference to the power of resisting heat, hard- 
paste porcelain supporting and requiring a much higher 
temperature than the other. Tho paste of stoneware is 
mingled with a vitriflable substance, so that after being 
fired it Is no longer porous, whereas the paste of common 
pottery absorbs water freely, {e) In plastering, a mixture 
of gypsum and water. (/) In soap-rnanu/., a preliminary 
or crude combination of fat and lye. 

For the paste operation, no leys should be used contain- 
ing foreign salts. Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 377. 

2t. Figuratively, material. 

The Inhabitants of that Town [Geneva], methinks, are 
made of another Paste, diiferlng from the affable Nature 
of those People I had convers’d withal formerly. 

Howell, Letters, I. i. 44. 

3. Heavy glass made by fusing silica (quartz, 
flint, or pure sand), potash, borax, and white 
oxid of lead, etc., to imitate gems ; hence, a fac- 
titious gem of this material. To this glass addition 
may be made of antimony glass, or of uxlds of manganese, 
cobalt, copper, or chromium, tho lead often being largely 
in excess of a normal silicate. Also called strass. 

A Louis XVI. clock, the pendulum formed as a circle 
of fine old pastes. Hamilton CoUedion Catalogue, 

4. In mineral,, the mineral substance in which 

other minerals are embedded. — 5. Tho inspis- 
sated juice of fruit to wliich gum and powdered 
sugar havo been added — Anchovy paste. See an- 
cAon^y.— Artificial soft paste, some variety of soft-paste 
porcelain.— Canquoin’S paste, a mixture of chlorld of 
zinc, flour, and water. — Cnlorld-Of-Zlnc paste, a mix- 
turo of zinc chlorld, zinc oxid, flour, and water.— Cochi- 
neal paste. 8oo cochineal.— Coster’s paste, a solution 
of iodine in oil of tor.— DapU3rtren’8 paste, arsenious 
acid and calomel, made into a paste with a solution of 
gurn.— Felix’s caustic paste, starch, wheat-flour, mer- 
curic biclilorid, zinc chlorid, iodol, croton chloral, bro- 
mide of camphor, and cai'bolic acid, made into a paste 
with water — German paste. See German.— Quaraua 
paste, a dried paste prepared from the crushed or ground 
seeds of Paullinia sorbUis.— Hard paste, the material 
prepared for making bard or vitreous porcelain. Hard 
paste is composed, strictly, of purified knulin, unmixod, 
and is characteristic of Oriental porcelain. — Italian 
paste. 8ee macaroni, 1.- Jujube paste, jujube, S, 
—London paste, a caustic composed of sodium hydrate 
and unslaked lime In equal parts.— Lucas paste, in dye- 
ing, a paste or vehicle containing acetate of copper and hy- 
drochiorate of aniline, but no sal ammoniac. When used, 
it is mixed with several times its volume of starch paste. 
— Marshmallow paste, a paste made of gum arable, 
sugar, and white of eggs, flavored with orange-flower wa- 
ter. Also called gum MlChel’S paste, a caustic 

made of strong sulpliuric acid three parts, and finely pow- 
dered asbestos one part.— Mild paste, In dyeing, a paste 
which is not acid. — Orange paste, in dyeing, a paste for 
producing an orange color. The chief Ingredient is lead 
sulphate.— Parars paste, In dyeing, n paste fur produ- 
cing a flne black dye. It is composed essentially of nydro- 
cblorate of aniline, potassium chlorate, and hydroflnosi- 
licic acid, and must be applied with copper or brass rollers 
which supply the element of copper necessary to develop 
the color.— jPhosphoruB paste. Seo phosphorus.-^ Ser- 
vice paste, in porcelain-manvf., a paste prepared to 
serve for all ordinary work.— Soft paste. 8ee porcelain, 
—Vienna paste. Same as VientM caustic (which see, 
under caustic). 

II. o. Made of jjasto, as an artificial jewel 
(see I., 3); hence, artificial; sham; counterfeit; 
not genuine : as, paste diamonds. 

Dame Life, tho’ fiction out may trick her, 

And in jmste gems and frippery deck her; 

Oh ! flickering, feeble, and unsicker 

I've found her still. Bums, On Life. 

Paste blue. Bee Uue. 

pasted (past), V, t,; pret. and pp. pasted, ppr. 
j)astivg, [< pastel, 1. To unite or cement 
with paste; fasten with paste. — 2. To apply 
paste to, in any of its technical compositions 
or uses ; incorjiorate with a paste, as a color in 
dyeing. 

Resist compositions intended for this latter purpose are 
usually called pastes, and color so preserved is said to be 
pasted. O'Jffem, Dyeing and Calico ITiiiting, p. 894. 

paste^t (past), ft. [Also past; a corrupt form 
of OF. jtasse, jmse, border, edging, a particular 
use of passe, a pass, etc., with ref. to passement, 
lace, etc.: see passemettt.’] 1. A ruff. — 2. A 
circlet or wreath of jewels or flowers formerly 
worn as a bridal wreath. 

Items for making and mending these pastst and dia* 
dems are found In old churchwardens' acoompti : thus — 
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Mid to AUoe toirti, a gotdfmlth*i iHfe of London, for a 
aerolott to many maydens In, UJL A. n. 1640. 

Hock, Chu^ of our JB^thera, III. ii. 174. 

3. Pasaement or ffimp. 

pastoboaxd (pfist' bora), n. and a, [< pasted 4- 
'boardJ] I. n, 1. A kind of thick paper formed 
of several single sheets pasted one upon an> 
other, or by macerating paper and casting it 
in molds, etc. — 2. Playing-cards. [Slang.] 

Did you play with him? He 's fond of panUhoard and 
bones. Thmkvroy, Virginians, xxvi. 

8. A visiting-card. [Slang.] 

In the plate for the cards which she has established in 
the dinwing-ioom, you know, Lady Kew’s jHMteftoord al- 
ways will come up to the top, though I poke It down when- 
ever 1 go into the room. Thackeray, Nowcomes, xxlv. 

4, A board on which dough is rolled out for 
pastry. Simmonds, [Properly pas<c-6oard.] 

n. a. Made of pasjeboard; as, pasteboard 
box ; hence, flimsy ; unsubstantial. 

Apast^bord House built of Court-Cards. 

Hilton, Keformation in Eng. , ii. 

King, looking at it more broadly, found this paaleboard 
city by the sea one of the most Interesting developments 
of Ameilcan life. C. JD, Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. ISQ, 

paste-down (past''doun), n. One of tlie outer 
blank leaves of a book that are pasted down 
oil the cover. 

paste-eel (past 'el), n, A minute iiomatoid 
worm, Anguillula glutlnosa^ of the family A nguil- 
'lulidsef related to the common vinegar-eel,' and 
found in sour paste. 

pastel (pas'tel), w. [< F. pastel = Sp. l^g. pas- 
iclj a colored crayon, pastel, also the plant 
woad, = It. pastello, a pastel, < L. pastiUm, a 
little loaf or roll, a lozenge, dim. of panis, a 
loaf, bread: see pain^, Cf. pastille.'] 1. The 
plant woad, Isatis tinctoria; also, the blue dye 
obtained from it. 

The pastel vat is set with a variety of woad. 

O'Neill, Dyeing and Calico Priiiilug, p. 282. 

2. In art: (a) A colored crayon made of pig- 
ments ground with chalk, and compounded 
with gum-water into a sort of paste, (b) A 
drawing made with colored chalks or crayons ; 
also, the art of drawing with colored crayons. 

The principle of pastel Is that the colours, when on 
the paper, art> in a state of dry powder, most of wliicli is 
slightly adherent. . . . The nlain truth is that it is simply 
dry painting. Hamerton, (traphic Arts, xvlil. 

pastelert, W. See pastier. 

pastelist, pastellist (pas'tcl-ist), n. [< pastel 
+ -ist,] An artist who uses pastels or colored 
crayons. The Academy, Nov. 3, 1888, p. 294. 

paste-maker (paHt'ma^'k('*r), n. A machine for 
mixing the ingredients of paste, it consijts of a 
vertical geared snaft with Btirring-dasherB revolving in a 
vat. The lower end of the shaft is tubular, and is coupled 
to a steam-pipe by means of a screw-threaded step-block. 
'J’ho contorts of the vat are warmed l»y admission of steam 
to tile tubular sliaft. 

paste-point (past'point), n. 111 printing, one of 
the short and sharp spur-points pasted on the 
tympan of a hand-press, to perforate the white 
Bueei as it is printed on the first side, and to 
aid the prt'ssmau in getting exact register when 
printing on the back or in two colors. • 

paste-pot (past 'pot), n, A pot or vessel for 
holding paste. 

paster (pa8't6r), n. 1. One who jjastes. — 2. 
A narrow slip of paper bearing the printed name 
of a candidate (or the names of several can- 
didates), and gummed on the back, so that it 
may readily be aMxed to an election-ticket to 
cover and replace the name of a candidate not 
acceptable to the voter. [U. H.] 

pastererf (pas'tiT-6r), n. [A var. of pastcle7\'] 
A pastry-cook, 

Alexander . . . refused those cooks and pasterere that 
Ada, queen of Carla, sent him. Oreene, Farewell to Folly. 

pastern (pas't^m), n. [Early mod. Fj.pastron; 
< OF. pasturon, F, pdturon, pastern, < pasture, 
a shacKle for a horse at pasture, < pasture, feed- 
ing, pasture: see Ct pester,] 1. The 

part of a horse’s foot which corresponds to the 
extent of the pastern-bones, more particularly 
of the great pastem-boiie, which occupies most 
of the extent between the fetlock-joint and the 
coronet of the hoof. This corresponds anatomically 
to Uie first phalanx of the middle finger or toe of a man’s 
hand or foot. See pastern bone, and cuts under hotif, fetter- 
bone, Perissodaetyia, and sotidungulate. 

1 will not change ray horse with any that treads but on 
four pasterns. Ca, ha ! he bounds from the earth, as if Ills 
entnms were hairs. Shak., Hen. V., iii. 7. 13. 

So straight she walked, and on her pasterns high. 

i^den. Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 62. 
In mosses mixt with violet 
Her cream-white mule his pastern set. 

Tennyson, Launeelot and Guinevere. 
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2. A shackle placed on a horse’s pastern while 
pasturing; a hobble or hobbles; a clog; a 
tether. 

She had better have worn pasterns. 

Fletcher, The Chances, 1. 8. 
pastern-bone (pas't6m-bon), n. Either one of 
the two proximal phalanges of a horse’s foot, 
the flrst phalanx being the great pastern, articu- 
lated above Muth the cannon-bone at the pas- 
tern- joint, and the second phalanx iho small pas- 
tern, articulated below with the third phalanx, 
or coflBn-bone, inclosed in the hoof. These bones, 
great and small, correspond respectively to the first and 
second phalanges of the middle finger or toe of a man’s 
hand or foot. See cuts under hoof, solidungulate, and Peris- 
sodastyla. 

pastom-Joint (pas't^m-joint), n. The joint or 
articulation of a horse’s foot between the great 
pastern-bone and the cannon-bone. Anatoml- 
cally it is the metacarpo- or metatarso-phalangeal articu- 
lation, and corresponds to the Joint or knuckle at the base 
of the middle finger or toe of a man’s hand or foot. See 
cut under hoqf. 

paste-rock (past'rok), n. See Tarranon shale, 
under shale, 

pastethf, n, [ME. var. of ^j^astie, pasty: see 
pasty^,] Same as pasftfi. 

Pasteurlan (nas-ter'i-an), a. [< Pasteur (see 
Pasteurism) 4* -inn.] ()f or pertaining to Pas- 
teur and his methods ; discovered by Pasteur. 
Lancet, No. 3468, p. 360. 8<^e Pasteurism. 

PasteiUizig (pas-ier'ing), n. [< Pasteur (see Pas- 
teurism) + -ing^.] The process of aging wines 
artificially according to Pasteur’s method. 

Pasteurism (pas-tir'izm), n. [< Pask'ur (see 
def.) 4* -ism.] 1 . Tlu' ])roteetive or prophylactic 
inoculation of the attenuated virus of certain 
diseases, especially of hydrophobia, as devised 
by the French scientist Ijoiiis Pasteur (1822-- 
1895). Pasteur's inetboil in hydrophobia cunsistH, osscii- 
tially, in progicssive inoculation with less and less at- 
tenuated virus until the use of that of a high degree of 
intensity is attained. The virus, in its different degrees 
<)f vlrulency, is ubtained fii»ni the spinal cord of rabid 
rabbits which have acquired the maximum intensity of 
the disease after a repcatod transference of the virus from 
one animal to another. Sections of the cord free from 
foreign germs arc allowed io icinalii, for different periods 
of time, In a steiilized and dry utinospherc, whereby the 
virulency of the virus ))ecoiMes progressively diminished, 
until it is finally completely lost. 

2. 8ame as Pasteurization. 

Pasteurization (pas-h’q'-i-za'shpu), w. [< Pas- 
feur(Hee def. of Pasleims^n) -h -ix?e4- -aiioti,] The 
preserviug of whies or other fermented licpids 
from deterioration, by <Ie«troyiug the fungi and 
their spores that wouhl be pr<Khictive of fur- 
ther and deleterious ehanges. This !s eflected 
by heating the liquid to at least 140® F. Also 
sjielled Pas tenrisa tt on. 

Pasteurize (pas-ter'iz), r. ; pret. and pp. Pas- 
teurized, ppr. Pasteurizing. [< Pasteur (see def. 
of Pasteurism) 4- -/re.] I. infra ns. To perform 
Pasteurization; sterilize fermented liquors, as 
beer or wine, by heat. 

II. titans. 1. To subject to the proeess of 
X'asteurism. — 2. To subject to the process of 
Pasteurization. 

Also spelled Pasteurise. 

Pasteur’s septicemia. 8ee septicemia. 

paste-wash (past'wosh), w. Ji; bookbinding, 
paste much diluteil with water. 

pasticcio (iias-tich'id), n. [= ¥.pasHelic, < It. 
]}astiecio, an imitation, a medley, (pasta, paste: 
seepdwjfc.] 1. A medley; a hotchpotch; a far- 
rago; specifically, in music, an oyiera, cantata, 
or similar work made up of detached numbers 
from various works, evt*n bv different authors, 
but aiTanged as if iiit<*ndea to form a contin- 
uous dramatic work, a special libretto being 
usually written for tiu' music; a medley, olio, 
ballad-opera, etc. 

An Italian opera entitled Lucio Papirio Dittatoro was 
represented four Hcvcrul tiineB. Whether this was a pas- 
ticcio, or by whtmi the itiusic was composed, docs not ap- 
peal’. Burney, Hist. Music, IV. .302. 

lie shall sec what frippery a woman is made up with, 
what ft pasticcio of gauzes, pins, and Hbt»onB go to com- 
pound that multifarious thing, a well-dressed woman. 

Cumberland, Natural Son, i. 1. 

2. Injtaititing, a picture painted in direct imita- 
tion of the style and manner of some other than 
the artist; also, such an imitation o& style. 

His style i^opasticcut of the steel -grey and sombre green 
colouring of M. Pointelin. The Academy, No. 804, p. 4:Uf. 

3, In decorative art, a copy of any design modi- 
fied by the material or the purpose of tlie co])y. 

The surface of this Idlsb) is covered with a pasticcio, or 
partial copy, after Katfaelle. 

Boulages Catalogue, No. xf., 1850. 

pflfStidlC (pas-tesh'), ». [F.j Same aspUA/h'- 
cio. 


pastille 

pastil, pastille (pas ^ til, pas- ter); n. [< F. 
pastille, < L. pastillus, a small loaf or roll: see 
pastel.] 1. A small roll of aromatic paste, 
composed of mim-benzoin, sandalwood, spices, 
charcoal-powder, etc., designed to be burnea 
as a fumigator, disinfectant, etc. 

A Turkish officer . . . was seen couched on a divan, and 
making birlievo to puff at a narghile, in which, however, 
for the sake of the ladies, only a fragrant pastille was al- 
lowed to smoke. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, IL 

2. A kind of sugared confection, usually of 
strong flavor, of a round flat shape, like pep- 
permint-drops. 

Bows of glass jars, containing pastilles and jujubes of 
every colour, shape, and llavour in the world. 

F. Anstey, A .Sugar Prince. 

8, In art: (a) A thin round cake of water- 
color. of French origin, in consistency between 
the old hard cake and the tulxi-color. (b) Tho 
method of painting with colors prepared as pas- 
tili^ or a drawing produced by means of them. 
—4. In pyrotcemy, a paper case filled with a 
burning composition, intended to cause the ro- 
tation of a wheel or similar object to the pe- 
riphery of which it is attached, on the principle 
of the pin-wheel or catharine-wheel. 
pastil, pastille (pas'til, pas-tel'), v. pret. and 
pp.pastiled or pastilled, ppr. pastiling or pastil- 
ling, l< jyastil, fmsiille, n .] To burn pastils; 
fumigate, (fuarterlp Rev. 
pastiiiage (pas'til-aj), n. [< F. pastillage, imi- 
tation in sugar-work, etc., (.pastille, a pastil: 
BOO pastil.] In eeram., ornamentation by means 
of a surface-application of scrolls, flowers, and 
the like, modedi'd separately in clay, 
pastille, n. and r. 8ee pastil. 
pastil-paper (pas'lil-pa^'pAr), n. Paper coated 
with an odoriferous composition for burning, 
used in t lie same way as pastils, 
pastime (pas'tim), n. [< pass, v., 4- obj. time, 
in imitation of F. passetemps, a pastime : see 
pastaim'.] Sport ; amusement ; diversion ; that 
which amuses and siTves to make time pass 
agromibly. 

I’ll . . . make n pastime of each weary step, 

Till the last step have brought mo to my lov«*. 

Sfiak., T. G. of V., II. 7. 85. 
Tliey all three would a walking go, 

’J’he pastime for to see. 

kooin litnyds Ddight (Child’s Ballads, V. 212). 
lirnve pastime, readers, to consume that day 
Which, without jicwU’wc, Hies too swift away I 

Quarles, Emblems, 1. 10. 

The (Jencnil c.anspd his dancing Women to enter tho 
.UiHun, and divert tho company with Wmt pastime. 

Vampier, Voyages, I. 342. 
— Syn. Pastime, Amusement, Heereation, IHrersion, Fn- 
tertainment, Pbiy. Tlio italicized wortls keep neiu* to their 
meaning by derivation. The central idea of a pastime is 
that It is HO positively agreeable that it lets time slip by 
unnoticed: iis, to turn work into pastime. Amusement 
lias the double meaning of being kept from ennui and of 
finding occaHion of mirth (see amuse). Bccreation is that 
sort of iilay or agreeable occupation which refreslies tho 
tired iierson, making him as good as new. Diversion is a 
stronger woid than recreation, representing that which 
turiiH one aside from ordinary serioiiH work or thought, 
ami amuses him greatly. Entertainment has e«ime to have 
groat breadth, ranging from amusement in its narrower 
sense to diversion and to the idea of a set exo»'cise, as a 
concert, or to the articles of ffK)d furnished ti> gursts ; gen- 
erally, howcvtir, entertainment stands for that which is 
social and refined. 

pastimet (pas'tim), v. i. [< pastime, Ji.] To pass 
the time agreeably; sport; use diversion. 
[Rare.] 

They hawk, they hunt, they card, they dice, thoypasftnte 
In their prelucies with gallant gentlemen. 

Latoner, Sennon of tho Plough* 

Pastinaca (pas-1 i-na'ki| ), n. [NL. (Tonmefort, 
1700), < 1j. pastmara. «r])arHnip or carrot, < pa»- 
tinarc, dig or trench llio ground; see pastine. 
Ilcnco lilt, parsnip, q. v.] A former genus of 
umbollifci’ous jilants, including the parsnip, of 
the tril)(' l*eue.vdaneiv, now classed as a section 
of the genus Pt^cedanum, distinguished by tho 
ahscnci' of calyx-teeth, involucres, and involu- 
c(*ls. See Peiicvdamnn mud parsiiip. 
pastinatef, a. [ME. 2 utstynate ; < L. pastinatns, 
])p. of pastinarv, dig or prepare tho ground: 
sc(^ pasimr.] Dug over; jireparod, us ground, 
for j>l anting. 

Nowc niclun seede twofooto ntwene Is isetto 
In places well ywrought or itastynatv. 

Palladius, liusbonurio (E. E. T. 8.X p. 110. 

pastinatedt, a. [ME. pastwated ; < pastmaie 4 
-cd-.J Same aspaAftwafe*. Palladius, flivshon- 
dric (E. E. T. H.), p. 65. 

pastinet, v. t. [ME. pastinen; < L. pastinare, 
dig and trench tho ground (for tho planting 
of vines), < pastinum, a two-pronged dibble for 
digging, loosening, and iiroparing the ground 
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and for setting plants with, the act of so prep^ 
iiig ground, the ground so prepared.] To dig; 
plow; prepare (ground). 

Yf thi lande be loya dene of weodes, 

With diche or forowe to paMyne it noo drede is. 

Palladim, fiii8l)Oiidri6 (E. E, T. S.), p. 46. 

parting (pas'ting), n. [Verbal n. oipOHte^^ ?\] 

1. The operation of treating with paste, or of 
applying paste.— 2. The operation or process 
of reducing to the form of a paste. 

Well -prepared Hoft noda ought to be free from common 
salt ; it is ouijiloyed to produce the paMing in the llrst op- 
eration. Watt, Soap- Making, p. 42. 

pastithf, y. »Same mpasty^, 

pastlert (past'16r), w. [< ME. mifitefer, < OF. 
panteter, F, pastalieryK^lA^. poLsUtlariuft, » maker 
of small loaves, < h, pasUlltus, a small loaf: see 
pastel.^ A pastry-cook ; a baker. 

She daily sent him sundry delicate diBhes of meatB, tarts, 
and marcnpaiiis, and, besides the meat itself, the pagiUrn 
audcuokisto make them, which were excellent workmen. 

North, tr. of JUutarch, p. 609. 

past-master (p6.st'm&H^''ter), n. See pasitvd 
moHter, under matitvr ^ . 

pastophor (pas ' tp-f or ) ,11, [< Or. iraaro^pog ( see 
def.), < TraffTot;, a shrine, + ijilptio := E. hcar^,'] 
In archwM,, one of the bc^arersor minor priests, 
who carried the image of a god in a shrine in 

S rocessions, etc. Fretpient representations of 
ae practice appt'ttr in Egyptian art. 
pastophorion (pas-to-fo'ri-on), «.; \i\, paatopho- 
ria (-ji), [< (Ir. 7r(mrof/»o/n/oe (see def.), < Traaru- 

0<5pof,"a shriiK'-lxMirer.J In the varhj church, one 
of the two apartm(‘iitvS at. the sides of the bema 
or sanctuary in iln^ nrrange intuit as still retaimul 
in the Greek ("liurch. parahema. 
pastor (pas'tpr), ii, [< A1E. pastour, < OF. pas- 
tor, pastour, pastre, V. pdtrc, a herdsman, shep- 
herd, also F. jtastmr, a past/or, = Sp. Pg. pastor 
= It. pastorr, a s]ie]|jherd, = J). pastoor = G. 8w. 
Dan. pastor, a minisU^r of a chmvdi, < L. pastor, 
a herdsman or shepherd, a keepc'r, in ML. the 
pastor or mimster of a church (the shepherd of 
the flock), < pascere, pp. pastus, feed, pasture : 
see pasture,'] If. One who has the care of a flock 
or herd; a herdsman; especially, a sheiiherd. 
Qaffray is be<'omc a luuiiku for all hys lore, 

Ncuer trowed man for to se that hourc 
A wolfc t(j hocome an hiirdly pastour ! 

Horn, of Partemy (R. K. T. S.), 1. 5117. 
Tl»e hopeless shepherd Htrenh on . . . called his frlondly 
Hval the yjostor (*lHius unhi him. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 


pastoral (p&s'tor-al), a. and n. pastorel, 
n., a shepherd; <“OF. pmtorel, F, pastoral as 
Sp. Pg. pastoral ss It. pastorale, < L. pastoralis, 
pcrtaiiiJiig to a herdsman or shepherd, in ML. 
also pertaining to the pastor of a church, or 
to a bishop (as a noon, pastoral's, m., pastorale, 
nctil., a pasture), < pastor, a herdsman, shep- 
herd; see pa<^tor.] I. o. 1. Pertaining to a 
herdsman or shepherd, or to flocks or lierds; 
rustic; rural: as, a pastoral life; pastoral man- 
ners. 

In those tMMtorai pastimes a great many days were sent 
to follow their flying predecessors. Sxr P, Sidney. 

The grace of forest charms decayed, 

And pastoral melancholy. 

Wordsumih, Yarrow Visited. 

2. Descriptive of the life of shepherds; treating 
of rustic life : as, a pastoral iioem. — 3. Of or per- 
taining to a pastor or his office, dignity, duties, 
etc.; relating to the cure of souls: as, the jyg/ir- 
ioral care of a church; a pastoral pastoral 
work — Pastoral charge, (a) The church and congrega- 
tion committed to the charge of a pastor. (l>) In churches 
of the Pi'eshyterian and Congregational orders, the address 
of counsel made by a clergyman to a pastor on his ordina- 
tion or installatiou.— PastonUl eplstles. Hec epvOJU.— 
Pastoral flute, a shepherds’ pipe.— Pastoral letter, a 
letter addressed, in a pastoral capacity, by a bishop to the 
clergy or to the laity, or to or by an ecclesiastical 
body, >18 a synod or a House of Bishops.— Pastoral Staff. 
See sto/. — Pastoral theology, that branch of theology 
which treats of the personal and ofticial duties of pastors, 
in distinction from eyeteniaiic theology, which treats of re- 
Hgi(m8 doctrines.— Pastoral work, the work of a pastor 
ill personal intercourse with his parishioners. — 83^ 1 and 
2. Itvstic, Bucolic, etc. See rural. 

II. 1. Apocmdescribirii^thelifotiTidmaii- 
iiorn of Mb<'))herds, or a poem hi whi<*b llio (diar- 
aoters aro abepbordH or sbepli(*rdeHses ; in gen- 
<*rjil, any poeintbeHubjeetof which in the coun- 
try or a country life; a bucolic. 

A pastoral is a poem in which any action or pussion is 
■represented by its etfects on a country life. Johnson. 

2. Any work of art of which the subject is 
rural. 

Thou, silent form ! dost tease us out of thought 

As doth eternity : ct>ld Pastoral ! 

Keals, Ode on a Grecian Hm, v. 

3. In music, same as pastorale. 

The pretty little personc^^es of the pastoral . . . dance 
their loves to a miiiuet-tiine played on a bird-organ. 

Thackeray, English Humorists, 1‘iior, Gay, and Pope. 

4. A jiastoral letter or address. — 5t. A shep- 
liord; also, a HwinelhBrd. 


2. A minister or clergyman installed according 
to the usages of some Ghrist'an denomination 
ill charge of a specific, church orbody of churches. 
The word is often used to denote a clergyman considered 
witti reference to his cure of his people, as lii visiting the 
sick, cte.. rather than witli reference to his otllee us preach- 
er. The term stupturd (Latin pastor) is applied in the N ew 
Testament to (Uirlst (.John x. 11 ; 1 l*et. ii. 25); thence it 
was transferred to the bishops and other clergy generally 
of the t^liristiaii church ; in later usage it is oralimrlly con- 
llnod to a minister ordained over a local church. 

The sentence was denounced liy the pastor, matter of 
manners belonging ju'opeiiy to bis ))hiee. 

Winihrop, Hist. Mew England, 1. 810. 

The fact is that tlie man who loomed to such gigantie 
spiritual stature in the pulpit w'a.s not u great ;/asfer. 

Josiah Quinejf, Figures of the Past, p. :i0fl. 

The minister is a pastor ns well us a preacher. ... As u 
preticher he speaks t<> the people collectively ; but as a 
pastor he watches over them individually 

Bp. Simpson, Lectures on Preaching, viii. 

3. [cap,] [NL.] A genuH of sturnoid ynisst>- 
lino birtis having the Tiead crested and the plu- 
mage in part rose- 

colored, as P, roseus 
of Europe ; tho roso- 
fltarliiigs: so namoil 
from association 
witii cattle, like 
cow-hird, etc. Also 
called Thrrmmaphi- 
luf(, ilracuJa, and by 
other names. — 4. A 
bird of this genus. 

The pastors revel, 
drinking, lighting, and 
chattering Imm early 
dawn to hliuElng noon. 

P. Robinson, Gmler tho 
ISiin, p. 57. 

aSim. 2. Clergyman, Di- 
vine, etc. See mimster. 
pastorablet, a, Au eiToiu*ous form of pastura- 
ble, JAthpoiv, 

pastorage (pas'f(»r-Hj), n. f< pastor + -aqe,] 
1. Same as pastorate. [Inelegant.] — 2. tas- 
tnrage. [Rare.] 

Those [animals] fed by pastoraye. 

Arbuthnot, Aliments, vl. 8. § 23. 



Koso st.irlini: {/‘asfor nwwJ). 


Poveralle imd pastorelles passodc one nftyre 
With porkcB to pasture at the price gates. 

Morte Jnhure{Vi. E. T. H.), L .8121. 

pastorale (pas-td-ra'le), n, [It., r= E. pastoral : 
see pastoral.] In music: (a) A variety of opera 
or cantata in which idyllic or rustic scenes ])re- 
doniinate, the dramatic interest usually being 
slight. The name is sometimes extended to an 
inslruuKuital work of similar character, {b) A 
vocal or instrumental piece in triple rhythm, 
often with a drone-bass, in which a studied sim- 
plicity or an actual imitation of rustic sounds 
suggests pastoral life and its emotions, (c) 
Same as pastourclle, 

pastoralism (pas'tpr-al-izm), n, [< pastoral 
+ -ism.] Pastoral character; that whicli jjob- 
sesses, suggests, or confers a pastoral or ru- 
ral character. 

still It [a closc-sot wooden palingl is signiftcallvo of 
pleasant inirks, and well-kept Held walks, and herds of 
deer, and other such ai’istocratic pastoralisrns. JUuskin. 

pastoralize (pfi.s'tor-al-iz), <?. f.; pret. and np. 
pastoralized, ppr. pastortiUsing, [< pastoral + 
-iz'e.] To make the subject or theme of a pas- 
toral; celebrate in a pastoral poem. Mrs. 
Jirowning, Aurora Leigh, iii. 

pastorally (p&s'tor-al-i), adv. [< pastoral + 
-ly-,] 1. In a pastoral or rural manner. — 2. In 
the manner of a ])astor. 

pastorate (p6.s'tor-at), n, [< pastor -f -i/fc8.] 
1. 'i’he status or oftice of a pastor, or the peo- 
l>le under Ins spiritual care. Hence — 2. The 
time during which a pastor remains in charge 
of a parish*: as, a paskrraic of twenty years. — 
3. Tile body of ymstoi*s in a given community. 

pastoxist (pas'tpr-ist), n. [< pastor + -t«f.] A 
jiasioral poet or actor. 

Comedians, tnigedians, tragi-comedians, comi-tragedi- 
ans, pastorists, hiimonrists. 

Middleton (and another). Mayor of Queeuhorough, v. 1. 

pastorita (})^is-to-re'ta)^ n. [< lU pastore, a 
shepherd : see pd.s/or.') A shepherds' pipe» or 
an orgau-gtop imitating such an instrument, 
pastorless (pas'tor-lesf, a, [< pastor + -fes3.] 
Without a pastor.’ 




pastor! 

An ini 


;pta't9tJW),n 
leant or infei 


l<pMtor + .} 
'eiior pastor. Bp. 


[Bare.] 

pastorlyt (p&s'tor-li), a, [< pastor + .?yi.] Of 
or pertaining to a pastor; befitting a pastor; 


Let him advise how he can reject the Padariy Bod, and 
Sheep-hooke of Christ. Milton, Keformation in Eng., ii. 


pastorship (P&S ' tor-ship ) , n, l< pastor + -ship. ] 
I^he office or dignity of pastor. Poxe. 
pastOHrelle (pas-tO-reF)^ [< F. pastoureUe, 
a dance (see def.), a shepherd girl, fem. of 
pastoureau, OP. pastorel, pastor eau = It. pas- 
torello, a shepherd boy, dim. of h, pastor, a shep- 
herd ; see pastor,] One of the figures of a qua- 
drille. 

past-perfect (pd.st-p^r'fekt), a. and n. Pluper- 
fect. 


The past-perfect is to describe an action as completed at 
a past moment. The Academy, Mov. 28, 18S&, p. 848. 

pastront,n. Au obsolete form of Fals- 

grave. 

pastry (pas'tri), n, [< pasted + -ry,] If. A 
place whore pies, tarts, etc., are made. 

Go, run, search, pry in every nook and angle of the kitch- 
ens, larders, and pastries. 

Beau, and Fr„ Woman-Hater, 1. 2. 

2. Viands made of paste, or of which paste con- 
stitutes a principal ingredient; particularly, 
the cnist or cover of a pie, tart, or the like. 

Beasts of chase, or fowl of game, 
Injszstry built. Milton, P. K., ii. 843. 

The raspberry Jam coyly withdrew itself . . , behind a 
lattice-work of pastry. Dickens, Martin Cluizzlewlt, xll. 

Vermicelli, . . . and other kinds of pastel/, denoted the 
influence of Persian art on the kitchen. 

Palgrave, Central and Eastern Arabia, xiii. 

pastry-cook (pas'tri-kuk), n. 1. One whose 
occupation is the making of pastry. — 2. In 
England, one who keeps a restaurant. 

pastiy-man (pas'tri-man), n. A yiastry-cook. 
Addison. 

pastry-schoolt (pas'tri-skbl), w. A school of 
cookery. 

To all Young Ladies at Edw. Kidder’s Vastly School in 
little Lincoln’s Inn Fields are taught all Sorts of Pastry 
and Cookery. Dutch hollow works, and Butter Works, on 
'X'hursduys, Fridays, and Saturdays In the Afternoon. 

quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Qiioen Anno, 

[1. 24. 

pastlirability (pAsnur-a-biFi-ti), w. [< pastur- 
able + -ity {sQQ-hility).]' (Capability of aiiording 
pasture; productiveness or jiowcr of i>roduction 
of such vegetation as supplies food to grazing 
cattle and flocks. 


A Domesday hide, which one of our latest arr.hatologists 
with gtaMl reason maintains Is variable according to tlie 
arability or pasturabilUy of tlie land. 

JSatiim, Aug. 7, 1879, p. 96. 

pasturable (piiH'tur-a-bl), a. [< pasture + 
-able.] Fit for pasture. Bees. 
pasturage (plis'tur-aj), n. [< 0¥. 2>astnrage, F, 
pdlurage, j)a8turage, < pasturer, pasture: see 
pasture, P.] 1. The business of feeding or graz- 
ing cattle; pastoral occupation. — 2. Grazing- 
ground ; land appropriated to gi’azing. 

Above all things, good policy is to be used, that the 
treasures and moneys in a State bo not gathered into few 
hands. . . . This is done chiefly by suppressing, or, at the 
least, keeping a strait hand upon, the devouring trades of 
usury, engrossing gro&i pasturages, and the like. 

Bacon,, Seditions and Troubles. 

3. Grass on which cattle or flocks feed. 


Tho soil apt for vines, and not destitute of corn, afford- 
ing for goats, whereof they have plenty. 

Sandys, I’ravalles, p. 22. 

4, In Smts law, tho right of pasturing cattle 
on certain ground. — Common pasturage. See com- 
mon, 

pasture (pas'to), n. [< ME. pasture, < OF. 
pasture, F. pd’turc = Sp. Pg. It. jiastura, < L. 
pastura, a feeding, pasture, pip. pastus, 
cause to feed or graze, feed, nourish, maintain, 
support, in middle use feed, graze, browse; 
akm to pabulum, food, < ^ pa, feed. From the 
same source are pastor, pastern, pastil, pastille, 
pastel, rejiast, impester, pester, etc.] If. Food; 
nourishment; fare. 

He preach’d 

How sweet tlie air of a contented conscience 
Smelt in Ills nose now ; ask’d ’em all forgiveness 
For their hard xoisfure since they liv’d with him. 

Ftetoher and Shirley, Night-Walker, v. 1 . 

The first pastures of our infant age. Dryden. 

2. Grass for tho food of cattle or other ani- 
mals ; the food of cattle taken by grazing. 

Anon a careless herd, 

Full of the pasture, jumps along by him. 

And never stays to groet him. 

Shot,, As you Like iL 1. 68. 


pasture 

They will fall aipiin 

Unto their jMWtiifM, growing froBh and fat 

Beau, and FI., Philaster, iii. 1. 

8* GbrofLAd covered with grass appropriated for 
the grazing of cattle or other animats. 

But certea, for noght there abide ahold he, 

Full well myght he leto hya hors to pasture; 

For neuer hia luaiator ^ain ahold ae. 

Rmn. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 5840. 

To-morrow to freah wooda and pastures new. 

Muton, Lycidaa, 1. 193. 

4. In the fisheries, one of the compartments of 
a deep-water weir, which corresponds to what 
is termed the Hg pond in the shoal-water weir; 
that part of the weir which the fish first enter, 
being directed by the leader. See deep-water 
weir, under U7r^r._ooxnmonof pasture, in England, 
the right of feeding cattle, etc., on another’s ground. 

pasture (p&s't^), v,; pret. and pp. pastured, 
ppr. pasturing!* [< O^. pasturer, F. pdturer = 
It. pasturare, < ML. pasturare, feed, pasture, < 
h.pastura, pasture: nee pasture,'] I, tram. To 
feed by grazing; supply or afford pasture or 
nourisnment to : as, the land will pasture fifty 
oxen; the cattle were pastured on the hillside 
or in the meadow. 

Aa who unhiiaka an almond to the white 
And pasturm curioualy the purer taate. 

Sudfiburru:, At Eleuaia. 

u.. intrans. To graze; take food by eating 
growing herbage from the groimd. 

For the Piaaomyres wole auffren Beatea to gou and pas- 
turen amongea hem ; but no man in no wyae. 

Mandeviile, Travels, p. 302. 

The calm pleuaurea of the pasturiny herd. 

Wardstiforth, Excuraitjn, ii. 

pasture-land (p&s'tur-laud), n. Land appro- 
priated to pasture. Congreve, 

pastureless (pas'tur-les)', a, L< pasture + -less.] 
Destitute of pasture. 

pasturer (pas^tur-6r), n, A feodor or keejicr of 
flocks and her^s. 

The people hauc no vae of money, and are all men of 
warre, and pasturers of catlel. Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 327. 

pastyl (pas'ti), a, [< pasted + -yi .] Ifike paste ; 
of the consistence of paste ; of the appearance 
or color of paste. 

But the Seville women have usually sallow, past.y, dead 
complexions. T/te Century, XX.VII. 5. 

pastyl (pas'ti), n,-, pi. pasties (-tiz). [< ME. 
pastye, pastay, < OF. paste (F. pdte, > 'Et. patty), 
a pasty, plQ,\j)ftste, paste : see pastc'^.] A pie 
covered with a paste or pie-crust: said to be 
properly a preparation of venison, veal, In mb, 
or other meat, highly seasoned, and inclosed in 
a crust or paste. 

Thys knight swolewed, in tlirotc noght pering 

More then doth a pastay in ouen truly! 

Rom. gf Partenay (1'.. E. T. S.), 1. 594D. 

With botelles of wyiie trussed at their sudullos, and 
pastyes of samonde, troutes, and oyls, wrapped iu towels. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s (Jhi'oii., II. cxiii. 

Come, we have a hot venison pasty to dinner. 

Shak., M. W. of W., 1. 1. 202. 
ComlBh pasty, a common dish among the miners of 
Cornwall, cotislsting of an envelop of paste containing 
principally potatoes, turnips, and onions, with a little fat 
pork or mutton. 

pat^ (pat), t , ; pret. and pp. patted, ppr. pat- 
ting. [< ME. tten (not found), prob. , with loss 
of medial I, from early ME. platten, pletlen, < 
AS. plsetlan, strike, slap, = Ml), pletten, strike, 
bruise, crush, rub, = Sw. dial, pldtta, tap, var. 
pjdtta, tap; see plat^. Cf. MIIG. and (J. dial. 
(Bav.) patzen, pat. Hence freq. patter^, ftattle^, 
QXidi paddle ^ . A similar loss of I appears in pa teh 
for julateh, and pate^ for plate,] To strike gently 
witn the fingers or hand; tap. 

Gay pats my shoulder, and you vanish quite. 

Pope, Epistle to Miss Blount. 

And why does she pat the shaggy bloodhound. 

As he rouses him up from his lair? 

Scott, L. of L. M., II. 26. 
To pat juba, to pat the knee or thigh us an accompani- 
ment of the juba-danoe. Sieejuba‘-i, 

pat^ (pat), n, [< nat^, w.J 1. A light quick 
blow or stroke witn the hand or the fingers. — 
2. Patter. 

The vat of those footsteps which scarcely touched the 
ground. Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xvl. 

pat^ (pat), adv, [An elliptical use, with adver- 
bial effect, oipat^, v, Cf. hang^, slap, in like ad- 
verbial use.] Fitly; conveniently; just in the 
nick; exactly; readily; fluently. 

You shall see, it will fall pat as I told you. 

Shak,, M. N. D., v. 1. 189. 

This falls output. Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, iii. 2. 

. Hitting BO pat on this subject, his curiosity led him to 
pry farther ; and therefore, while the Gunner was busie, he 
convey'd the Book away, to look over it at his leisure. 

Dumpier, Voyages^ I. 372. 
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They could tdl you in the school!^ pat off hy heart, all 
that it [the universe j was, and what it had been, and what 
it would be. W, K, Clifford, Lectures, 1. 298. 

pat’-* (pat), a, [< pat^, adv. ; appar. first in pred- 
icate, where it is prop, the adv.] 1, Apt; fit ; 
convenient ; exactly suitable as to either time 
or place ; ready ; fluent. 

Zuinglius dreamed of a text which he found verypof to 
his doctrine of the euchorist. Bp. Atterlmry. 

And Cousin Ruth ! You are veiy pat with my grand- 
daughter’s name, young man I 

R. ]). Blacktnore, Lorna Doone, Ivli. 
2. Pert; brisk; lively. Ualliwell, [Pro v. Eng.] 
—Pat hand. See hand. 

pat^ (pat), n, [< Ir. (lael. pait, a hump, lump, 
Ir. paiteog, Gael, paiteag, a small lump of but- 
ter.] A lump, as of butter, molded or pressed 
into some regular shape. 

It looked like a tessellated work of pats of butter. 

Dickens. 

It was raining, not in drops, but in torrents, with great 
pats of water coming over, almost like stones. 

Harper's Mag., LX XV II. 776. 

pat^ (pftf )> “A. Scotch form of xmt. 

He gat his meklepat upon tlie fyre. 

Wyf qf Auchtennuchty (Child's Ballads, VIII. 120). 

pat® (pat). A Bcotch preterit and past parti- 
ciple of put^, 

Pat® (pat), n. [Abbr. of Valrielc, Ir. Padraie, a 
common Irish name, < ML. PatHcius, a personas 
name, < h, patrieius', a patrician: Hoejtatrician, 
Cf . Paddy ^ .] A comnion name for an Irishman. 
Compare Bkldtfi, 

pat'7 (piit), n, [Iliiid.jwf.] 1. In India, indigo- 
plants out off within a foot of the ground and 
made into bundles for dclivc'ry at the factories. 
— 2. An East Indian nuiiic for jutc-libcr. 

Iinportatlons of the snhstanoe [jute] hud been made at 
earlier times under the mum* of pat, an East Indian native 
term by which the tihre continued to he spoken of iu Eng- 
land till the eoi'ly years of the 10th century. 


patamax 



pataca (pa-ta'kil), n. 
tacca, patacco, bast* 
coin, > F. x)ata(fue), 
also aug. Bp. jta- 
taeon (= E. xmia- 
Goon = It. paUie- 
cone), a coin so call- 
ed.] A Portugu(‘se 
silver coin formerly 
struck for currency 
iu Brazil; a dollar, 
or piece of eight. 
A\ho jtatacoon, 
pat-a-cake, n. Bee 
patty-cake, 
patache (pa-tasii'), 
n, [= G. V>,patas, 
patasclie, < pa- 
tache = Bp. jmtaeUc 
= Pg. pataiiio = It. 
pataechia, patazzio, 
pa fascia, pa tach io, 
jmtassa, a small 
vessel.] A tender 
or small vessel em- 
ployed to convey 
men or orders from 
one ship or ]>laeo 
to another. 


Encyc. Brit,, XTTT. 708. 
[Pg. and Bp. (= It. jm- 



I’.it.ua of John V. 
Mu’-fwiii. (Size* 


1740 , tn British 
of the original. ; 


This nauie was ginoii 
especially in charge not 

to suffer any shJppc to come out of the Baiien, nor to per- 
mit any zabracs, Vataclm. oi other small vessels of the 
[Spanish Plcetc . . . tt» cntei tlierelnto. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 600. 

patacoon (pat-a-koii')i n, [< Bp. pataeon, aug. 
of pataca, a coin so called; see pataca,] Bamo 
as pataca. 

This makes Spain 1o purchase Peace of her f England] 
with his Italian Vataemtm. HmveU, I.«tterB, iv. 47. 

PatSBCidflB (pa-te'si-de), n, pi, < Patmeus 

+ -idse,] A family of acanthojiterygian fishes, 
typified by the g<‘!iuH Patievus, They have an ob- 
long body, nake<i skin, lateral line high un on the sides, 
head short and with a square or projecting forehead, a long 
dorsal fin, pectorals nurrowand very low, and noventrals. 
The species are inhabitants of the Australasian seas. 

patSBCOid (pa-te'koid), a, [< NL. Patmeus + 
Gr. eUoq, form.] Of or relating to Patmeus or 
the PatmeUlm. 

Patsecus (pa-to'kus), n, [NL. (Richardson), < 
Gr. JldraLKu£, in pi. WaraiKOL, Phenician deities of 
strange dwarfish shape, whose images fonneil 
the figureheads of Phenician ships.] A g(‘nns 
of Australian fishes, tyjncal of the family Patm- 
cklui, and remarkable for their strange form, 
resultinijf from the protrusion of the forehead. 
See cut in next column. 


Pa tan jt v /ronto, 

patagia. U. Plural of patagium, 

pata^al (pa-ta'ji-al), a, [< patagium + -ah'] 
Of or pertaining to a patagium : tis, iho patagial 
expansion of the integument. 

Tlie patagial muscles of a woodpecker, Scienee, X. 71. 

pat^ate (pa-ta'ji-at), a. l< patagium + -ateh] 
1. Formed into a ijatagium, ns a fold of skin; 
patagial. — 2. Having a patagium, as a flying- 
squirrel. 

paxagium (pat-fir-ji'um), n. ; pi. patogia (-ft). 
[NL., < L. patagium, < Gr. *7raTa}riov, a golden 
strine, border, or facing on a woman’s ^own ; 
said to bo < iraraytiv, clatter, clash, < Trarajof, 
any sbar]), loud noise; but the connection is 
not obvious.] Inzool,: (a) The extensible fold 
of skin of a flying mammal or reptile; the expan- 
sion of the iiitognmout of the trunk and limbs or 
tail, or both of these, by which bats, flying-le- 
murs, flyiiig-sipiirrels, fiying-opossnms, and fly- 
ing-lizards supjiort tliemselves in the air. Except 
In the batH, the patagium does not form a wing, and the 
progress of the aiiinml through the uir is not a true flight, 
butonlyu greatly protracted leap. In butsthe membranous 
expansion is stretched chiefly between the enormously 
lengthened digit.* of the haiul ; in the ease of the other 
mammals nanieil, tiu* )>atag1iim Is for the most part a fold 
of the I'ommon int(‘gument of the body, stretched from the 
fore t«> the hind liml*. The jmtiigia of tlie pterodactyls 
or extinct flying reptiles were wings, constructed upon 
lengtiiened digits, much like those of bats. The case is 
ditterent with tlie flying-H/ards of the lu-esent day, in 
which the patagium is stretched iqam extended ribs. See 
cut at dr«/;o«.. Also called j>aroc/iMte. (/>) The fold of 
iuiegument wliich occupies the reentrant angle 
bctwtHui the u{)per arm and the forearm of a 
bird, bringing the fore border of the wing to a 
smooth straightish free edge when the wirij^ is 
clos<‘d. The tensor jiatagii is a muscle which 
puts this patagium upon tlie stretch, (r) In en- 
tom., one of a jiair of chitinons scales affixed to 
tlu‘ sid(‘s of tho jironotum of lejiidopterous in- 
sects, just behind the head, usnally covered 
with long scales or liairs; a slioubitT-tippet. 
Comptire Dermotensor patagli. See der- 

wotevsor.— Extensor patagli, the proper extensor mus- 
cle of the patagium in nirds. 

Patagonian (j>at-a-go'ni-an), a, and n, [< /V/7u- 
(see def.) -i- -ow,] 1, a. Of orjiertaining 
to Patagonia, a region at thcj soutlu'm extrem- 
ity of South America, divided betwt'on (!hili 
and tho Argentine Republic.— Patagonian cavy, 
penguin, sea-lion, etc. See the nouns. 

Il, V. Otic of a race of Indians dwelling in 
Patagonia. The race has betui said to be the 
tallest in the world, but statenicnts on this 
point differ. 

patah (pat'ji), u, [Maratlii.] Tlie sword of the 
Mahrai.ta cavalry, wliicli lias a gaiint!(*t-guard 
with two transverse bars by way of grip. ( com- 
pare kuttar, 

Patala (pii-ta/ljl), w. [Bid. pdtdla, a word of 
obscure derivation.] In Jfivd. myth,, tho sub- 
terranean or inf(‘rnjil region, in st*veral subre- 
gions or stories, supposed to be inhabited by 
various claHS(*s of sup(‘rnatural beings, espe- 
cially ndgas or serpemts. 

patamar (pat'a-mar), u. [Also pafteniar; E. 
Iiid.; = F. patriuar. ] A v<*hs<* 1 employed in the 
coasting-trad (i of Bombay and Ceylon, its keel 



Patamar, Bombay. (From model in Suutli Kensm^'tun Museum^ 


pAtAWtar 

has an upward onrvc amidships, and extends only idmut 
lialf the length of the vessel ; the stem and stem, espe* 
oially the former, have great rake ; and the draft of wa- 
ter is much greater at the head than at the stem. These 
vessels sail remai'ksbly well, and stow a good cargo. Imp. 
IHct. 

patandt. «. Same 1 (c). 

xatarelli (pat-a-rel'i), w. pi. [ML., dim. of 
l*atarini.‘] Same aa Patarini. 

Patarine (pat'a-rin), and a. [< ML, Pata- 
rini.'] I. n. One of the Patarini. 

II. o. Of or pertaining? to the Patarini. 
Patarini, Paterini (pat-a-ri'ni, pat-e-ri'ni), «. 
j)l. [ML.; Haid to he \ Patana or Patarea, a rag- 
men’s quarter in medieval Milan, and place of 
assemhly of the early Patarini. d. It. pata- 
rinOf a porter or day-lahorer.] 1 . A s(*ct which 
arose in Milan in the middle of tlu‘ eleventh 
century, and opposed e 8 ])ecially the inamajre 
of priests. — 2. A name given in the twelfth 
oenturv and later to the Albigenses, (Jathari, 
and others. Also PatareUi in both senses, 
patas, n. [Afncan The red monkey of 

western Africa, (kiraopUhrcas patas or (I raher. 
patavinity (pat-j^-vin'i-ti), v. [< L. Patavim- 
ta{U)s, the mode of siSeecli of tho Patavians 
(ascribed to Livy by PoUio), < PatavinuSy Pa- 
taviau, < Palamurny the eity now called Padua^ 
in Italy, llie birth])lace oi Livy.] The man- 
ner, style, character, etc., of Padua; specifi- 
cally, the peculiar styles or diction of Livy, the 
Boman historian, wlio was bom at Patavinm, 
now Padua; hence, in general, the nse of lo- 
cal or provincial wonis in writing or speaking. 
Patawa palm. See pntm^. 
patch (pach), ??. and a. [< ME. 7 )aechc, prob., 
with loss of medial I (as also prob. mpat^ and 
for pfa trh : see ptateh. In this view t)ie 
O, dial. (Swiss) hatsclienypatsclwnypataeliy hatsehy 
a pateh, is not rtdated. \t. 2 )oz::ay a patch, piece, 
is adiff. word: seo 7 >«Y)e.‘| I, n. 1. Any piece 
of material used to repair a defective place in 
some fabric or construction, as a piece of clot h 
sewed on a garment whore it is torn or worn, 

' a bit of masonry, mosaic, tiling, or the like, used 
to repair a defect in old work, or a sod or sods 
employed to make.* good an injured spot in a 
lawn. 

Wo, that niouke enorio Nation for koeping one fashion, 
yet Htcnlu patches from ouorie one of them, to poece out 
our pride. JJekker, Seven Deadly Siiib, p. .‘{7. 

2. A piece of cloth cut into som (3 regular shapes, 
to be sewed with others into paten work. — 3. 
A small j)ieee of silk or court-plaster used on 
the face, with tho apparent ])urposo of height- 
ening the complexion by coruTast . in tho sevon- 
teoTitli century patches wore used cut not merely in 
squares and tiiangles, but in 
various extraordinttiy forms ami 
of ooiistdenilile size; they wore 
even out into groups of figures 
flevorol inches long and elaborate 
In outline. In the eighteenth 
century, and especially at the 
court of France, the fashion of 
wearing patches came again into 
vogue, and it has been deemed 
an essential aecompaiiimeiit to 
TMiwilered hair, rea]>poarlng fit- 
fully whenever the use of pow- 
dor has boon reintroduced 
Tatuhes received special names 

according to tho place where they were applied, as the 
coquette when on tho lips, the eff runtime or bald when on 
the nose, etc. 

'Tis not a face I only am in love with ; . . , 

N(»r your black patches you wear vwiously, 

Home cut like stars, some in half-inoons, some lozenges; 
All which hut show you still a younger brother. 

Fletcher (aitd awther), Flder Brotlior, Hi. r>. 

My wife seenKMl very pretty to-day, It being the llrst 
time I had given her leave to weare a black patch. 

PepySf l)lary, 1. 1‘20. 

3. A sTuiill pice(> of leather, greased canvas, 
past e))()!ird, or the like, used as tho wadding for 
a rifle-ball. — 4. A small stjuare of thick leather 
sometimes usetl in the grinding of small tools 
to press the work on the stone, in order to pro- 
tect the fingers from abrasion. — 5. Ablockfixed 
on tho muzzle of n gun to make the line of sight 
parallel with the axis of tlie bore. — 6 , A small 
piece of ground, especially one under cultiva- 
tion; a small detached piece; a plot; a com- 
parativtdy small })iec(‘ or o.xpuuse of anything, 
as of snow, grass, etc. 

We go to gain a little patch of ground. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 4. 18. 

A patch of April snow. 

Upon a bed of herbage green. 

Wordstcorth^ White Doe of Rylstone, iv. 

A broad, beautiful valley, . . . with gtvrdens, orchards, 
patches of corn and potatoes, green meadows, and soft 
clumps of pine woods. Howells, Three Village^ Shirley. 



I'atche.s .is worn on the face 
alum I 1740. 
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7t. A paltry fellow; aniimy; afool. The pro- 
fessional fool was formerly so called. MaUiwell. 

Capon, coxcomb, Idiot^ pateh ! Bhak., C. of £., iii. 1. 82. 
I do deserve it; call me patch and puppy. 

And beat me, if you please. 

Fletcher, Wlldgooae Chase, iv. 2. 

8 . A harlequin. Planch4, — 9. lueodLy a small, 
well-defined i>art of a surface characterized by 
peculiar color or appearance, — 10. An over- 
lay put on tbe impression-surface of a printing- 
press, to get stronger impression on the type 
covered by the patch, and make a clearer print. 
—Not a patch on, not fit to be compared with ; for in- 
ferior to ; as, he is not a pateh on you In the matter of ly- 
ing. [Collo<j[.) 

Soldier, you are too late. He is not a patch on you for 
looks ; but then —he has loved me so long. 

C. lieadc, Cloister and Hearth, xxxvii. (Davies.) 
Peyer*8 patches. Same as agminate glands or Peyetian 
glands (which see, xmdet gland), 

II, a. Arranged in patches, or separate 
squares, or the like. 

These dots | impressed upon prehistoric pottery] arc so 
arranged as to form simply pcAch ornaments. 

Jeuriit, Ceramic Art, I. 27. 

patch (pach), 13. [i patch, n.] I. trans. 1 . To 
mend by adding a patch ; often with ap. 

I n the town there are not above two or three hundred In- 
habitants, who dwell here and there in the patcht up ruines. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 100. 
With bits of wreck 1 patch the boat shall bear 
Me to that unexhausted Otherwhere. 

Lmuell, to 0. W. Curtis (P. S.). 
Kspecittlly-^(«> To sew a piece of cloth upon (a garment) 
whore It is torn or worn out. (h) To repair (masonry) by 
tilling interstices and fractures with new mortal* or the 
like, (c) To substitute now work for, as for defaced or 
partly destroyed work in mosaic or Inlaying. 

2. To serve as a pateh on. 

'I’hat that earth which kept the world in awe 
Should patch a wall. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 

3. To adorn by putting a patch or patches 
on the face ; also, to adorn with patches, as the 
face. 

But that which I did sec, and wonder ut with reason, 
was to tlnd Pegg J‘en in a new coach, with only her hus- 
band's pretty sister witii her, l>oth patched and ve^ fine. 

Pepys, Diary, III. 120. 

Madam, who patch'd you to day? - Let mo see— It Is 
the haitlest thing in dress— I may say without vanity — T 
know a little of it -That so low on the chccik pulps the 
llesh too much. Stcclc, Lying lover, iii. 1. 

4. To form of odd pieces or shrtMls ; construct 
of ill-assorted parts or elements; hence, to 
make or mend hastily or without rt'gard to 
I'onns : usually with tip : as, to patch vj> ai>eaee ; 
U) patch Vp a quan*el. 

If you 11 patch a quarrel, 

As matter whole you have not to make it with, 

It must not l»e with this. Shak., A. and ii. 2. 52. 

It is many years since 1 learned it |n song] ; and, having 
forgotten a part of it, I was forced to patch it uj) by the 
help of mine own Invention, who am not excellent at poe- 
try. I. Wmton, (Joinplete Angler, p. 17(1. 

They hate one another, but I will tiy to 2 >atch it up. 

Su'ift, Journal to Stella, Iv. 

Thus Ihiclc Yeiiner was a iniscel Ian eons old gentleman, 
partly himself, but, in good measure, somobotly else; 
patched together, too, of oifferoiit epcndis ; an epitome of 
times and fuslilons. Hauihome, S»*ven Wubles, iv. 

6 . To fit or adjust with a patch or wad of leather, 
etc. ; said of a rifle-ball. 

If the bullet is tho right size and properly patched. 

Sportsman H Gazetteer, p, 545. 
Patching up plates. In printing, affixing overlays in 
pnmer places to remedy the defects of uneven plates. 

Il, intrana. To form patches, as snow on a 
mt)uutaiu- 8 ide, vegotation on a ruin, etc. 
y ha patching houseleek’s head of blossom. 

Drowning, L«>vc among the Ruins. 

patchable (pach'a-bl), a. [< jmtc.h 4- -ahle,] 
(hi])able of being patched. 

Not patched or patohable any longer. 

Carlyle, in Froude. 

patch-box (pach'boks), n. A small box used, 
especially in the eighteenth century, to eon- 



Patch-l30X of Ivory (a showing outside of cover, and b inside with 
mirror); z8th century. 


patdhtrorlc 

tabi tbe black patches which were to be ap» 
plied to the skin. These boxes were made of ivoiy. 
tortoise-ahell, ettver. etc., eometimes very costly, and hail 
usually a mirror inside of the lid. 
patched (pacht), p. a. 1. Mended or repaired 
with patches; adorned with patches. — 2. Party- 
colored; habited or dressed in party-colored 
clothes, as was formerly the custom with do- 
mestic fools or jesters. • 

Methought I had — hut man is hut n patched tool, if he 
will offer to say what methought I had. 

Shak., M. N. D., iv. 1. 215. 

3. Irregularly variegated in color, as an animal. 
— 4. Made of patches: as, patched quilt, 
patchedlyt (pach'ed-li), aav. In a patched 
manner; with patches. J, Udall, 
patcher (nach'^r), n. [< x)atch + - 4 ?rl.] One 
who patenes or mends. 

patchery (pach ' 61 * -i), w. ; pi. jmtcheriea (-iz). 
[< jiawh + -ery.] Bungling work; botchery; 
gross, bungling hypocrisy. 

Hero is such patchery, such Juggling and such knavery ! 

Shak., T. and 0., il. S. 77. 
Vile human inventions, and will- worship, and hell-bred 
superstitions, and pateheries stitched into tbe service of 
the Ix>rd, which the XSngllsh mass-book . . . and the Or- 
dination of Priests ... are fully fraught withal. 

C. Chauneey, quoted in C. Mather^s Magnalla, I. 467. 

patchhead (pach'hed), n. The surf -scoter, a 
duck, (Edemia persmcillata : so called from the 
white patches on the head. Also called pa fc/(- 
poUed coot. [Maine.] 

patchiness (pach'i-nes), n. The condition of 
being patchy; the appearance of being patched 
or of being made up of patches. 

The movement, therefore, gives the impression ot patch- 
itWHS, despite the beauty of the melodies. 

Athen/eum, No. 8188, p. 748. 

patching (pach'ing), n. [Verbal n, of ^mteh, 
r.] 1 . The act of mending by the addition of 

a pateh or patches. — 2. A patch, or patches 
(‘ollectively ; a patched place. 

Leat the 11 favoured sight of ihe patchint/ be hidden. 

J. Udall, On Luke v. 

3. Wadding for a rifle-ball. 

Bob poured a large charge at powder into his gun, and, 
taking a bullet from his pouch, he felt iu his )H>cket for 
iho patching. K Eggleston, Uhe Graysons, xiii. 

4t. Patchery; hypocrisy. 

Blackston, being reproued for his Mso jKitching, fell In 
a quaking and shaking. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1868, an. 1557. 

patchingly (pach'ing-li), adr. In a patching, 
or bunding or hypocritical, manner. 

Others, though not so willinglle admitting them, did yet 
dissemblinglic and jtatchinglie vso some part of tneiii. 

Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1184, an. 1648. 

patchockt (paf*h'()k), n. [< patch + -ock.] A 
clown; a mean or psiltry follow. 

Some in Leinster and Ulster are degenerate, and growen 
to bo tiH yery %tatchockes as the wiki Irish. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

patchouli. patchouly (pa-ch«']i), n. [< Y.pau 
< E. Ind.] 1 . An East Indian odorifer- 
ous plant, Pogostenion PatchauU, of tho mint 
family . it grows 2 or 3 feet high , bears spikes of densely 
whorled small flowers, and ovate loaves 2 or 8 Inches long. 
It yields a perfume long favorite In the Hast, and now 
common elsewhere. It gives their peculiar odor to India 
ink unrl India shawls. 'I'he dried leaves are much used 
In sachets, to scent clothing, etc. 3’he essential oil in which 
the odor resides is distilled for toilet use. Also called 
pueha pat. 

2 . The perfume itself. 

He smelt as sweet as patchouli could make him. 

Trollope, Dr. 'Jliorne, xxxiv. 

patch-panelt (pach'pan^el), a. and n. I. a. 
Shabby; worn out. 

Why, noble Cerberus, nothing but patch-pannel stuff, 
old gallimawfrios, and cotten candle e1u(|uencc. 

WUy Beguiled, ITol. (Davies.) 

H. «. A shabby fellow. 

Hang thee, patch-panned ! Dekker, Satlromastix. 

patch-polled (pach'pdld), a. Having a patch 
(of white color) on the poll : specifically used 
in the phrase xmtch-poltcd coot, the patchhead. 
patchwork (pach' w 6 rk), n. 1. Work composed 
of pieces of various colors or figures sowed to- 
gether, especially a combination of many small 
])ieces of stuff, sewed together edge to edge, to 
form a curtain, bedspread, or the like. 

His error lay in supposing that this age, more than any 
Xinst or future one, is destined to see the tattered 1 
ments of Antiquity exchanged for a new suit, liisl 
gradually renewing Uiemselves by patchwork. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xii. 

Patchwork was patchwork In those daya . . . Scraps of 
costly India chintzes and palempours were intermixed 
with commoner black and i^ calicx> in minute hexagons. 

Mn. OatkeU, Sylvia’s Lovenv xU. 


paMhwork 

j). Work composed of pieces clmnsily put to- 
other; anytmng formed of ill-assorted parts. 
A maniteit Inooherent piece of patehuowk. Swift, 

A method of preaching which was a pcAchwork of all the 
languages the preacher understood. 

Q^damithf Eucooragers and Discouragers of Eng. Lit, ii. 

patchy (pach'i), a. [< ^atch + - 7 /I.] 1. Full 
of patches; occurring m patches. — 2. Cross; 
peevish. Compare cross-patch, Trollope , — 8. 
Inharmonious ; composeiiof incongruous parts; 
lacking unity of design in execution : said espe- 
cially of a work of art or a piece of decoration, 
pate^ (pat), n, [< ME. pate, the crown of the 
head, < OF, pate, a plate, with loss of I (as also 
inpat^f patch), for plate, a plate, < (\,plattc, a 

I date, also a bald head, lienee in vulgar use a 
lead, MHG. plate, a plate, a shaven pate, ML. 
platta, a shaven pate, the tonsure of a monk: 
see plate, of which peUe^ is thus a var. fonn.] 
1. The crown or top of the head, whether of a 
person or of an animal; in general, the head; 
the poll; the noddle: nsually em]doyed in a 
trivial or derogatory sense, like noddle, etc*, 
lie venture one more liroken pate. 

Caittkin'ts Garland (Child'g Ballads, VIII. 18.S). 
She gave my pate a sound knock, that it rings yet. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iii. 4. 
The thin grey locks of his failing hair 
Have left his little bald pate all bare. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 54. 

2. The skin of a calfs head, hup. Diet . — 3. 
Wit; clever Jiess; ^‘brains”; ^‘head.” 

For, quick dispatching (liourely) Post on Post, 

To all the (^overts of the Able-most, 

For Pate, Prowea, Purse ; commands, prayes, presses them 
To come with speed unto lervsnlem. 

SylreKter, Bethuliana Rescue (ti’ans.), i. 

4. In the fur trade, the fur from a black patch 
on the head of the wild rabbit. Vre, Diet., IV^. 
381. 

l>ate^ (pfti'd, w- [Origin obscure.] A badger. 

IlaUiKwll, [Prov. Khg.] 
pate^ (pH-t), a, [Origin obscure.] Weak and 
sickly. UalUwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
p&te (pat), a. [F. : see paste.'\ Paste — PAte aur 
pate. In ceravi., decoration Ijy means of fine enamel <»r 
porcelain-paste applied upon a previously prepared surface 
so as to pjodiicc a very low relief. Jt ditfers from sopra 
bianco or sl)iancheggiato dceonitlon in that it la treated 
as sculpture, tlie relief itself being the object aiine<l at. 
In the finest work the applied paste is always pure-white, 

' “ > dmcient de- 



aiid, as it comes upon a darker ground, the 
grees of thickness t»f the paste give different degrees of 
tranalucency and of whiteness. In inferior work the 
modeling is done witlioiit the same care for graded thick- 
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tion. (b) A limpet of the genus Patella, (c) 
In entomolo^, the first joint of the coxa. — 4. 
[cap,’\ [NL.j In conch,, a Linnean genus of 
gastropods, type of 
the family PatelU- 
dm, to which very 
different limits have 
been assigned, (a) 
As originally constitut- 
ed and retained by Lin- 
nn*u8 it was a very het- 
erogeneous assemblage 
of all forms having a 
paiellifomi shell, and 
embraced (besides all 
the IJocofflofuia) Fiasu- 
rellidm. Ancylidm, Ca- 
liflttr/ndtp, and related 
Kock-llmiiet {Patella lott^tios/a). forms, (b) It was sub- 
sequently gradually re- 
stricted and limited to doet^lossate shells, (c) By later 
writers it has been contined within narrow bounds, and 
to such species as have an oblong conic shell entirely o]>eii 
below like an lnvcrtc«l basin, and with no npertm-e at the 
apex— the true limpets, as those so named on the English 
coasts. See also cut under imtellifonn. 

6, In hot,, an orbicular apothociinn with a mar- 
ginal rim. — Ligamentum patellSB. Hue Hffa^nentvm. 

Patellacea (pat-c-ia'sc-ji), n. pi, [Nii., < fv/- 
tella 4- -acea, J Same jih l*aiellulm, 

patellar (pal'e-lar), a. ( < patella 4 -or**.] Of 
or perfaiiiiiig to tli<» jiatclla or kneecap: as, 
the pa fell ariemlon or ligauK'iil . Patellar fossa, 
the anterior Intercondyloid fossa, or troolilea, of the femur. 
— Patellar nerve, a braneb of tlie long saphenous nerve, 
distributed to the skin in front of the knee.- Patellar 
plexus, a plexus on tlie front of the knee, formed by tlie 
internal and middle cntancoiis and internal saidicnous 
nerves.— Patellar tendon or ligament. See tigameu- 
turn pateMce, under Patellar tendon re- 

flex. Hame as knee-jerk. 

patellate (pai'o-lat). a. [< NL. *'jtateltntns, < 
L. ]>atella, uatclla: see patella.'] 1. In entom., 
made patelliform ; i>rovidcd with a i>atella-likc 
f ormation. Also patethdate. — 2. In hot. , same 
as patelliform, 1 . ~ Patellate tarsus, a tarsus in which 
the Joints are expanded ami closely pressed tf)gether, form- 
ing a patella. 

PatellidflB P^» [NL., < Patella 

4 ~idm,] A family of gastropods, typified by 
tlie g(»iius Patella ; tlie limpets. («,) Including such 
limpets as are otherwise separated ns AcmfieMie (false llni- 
nets) and Lepetidie. (h) Ri‘atricted to the true limpets. 
The animal has gills forming a row of leaflets urouiid the 
foot, and the lingual ribbon has one nr two lateml teeth 
and three marginal on each side. The shell is a flattened 
cone, open below, and has a liorseshoe-shaped impression 
‘sin* 


on the Inside, open in front. 'J’bese limpets are numerous 
in species and widely distriinitetl. They live in general on 
rocky coasts, excavate a iflaee for tlieiiiHidvesoii sonic rock 
where for the most part they rest, but whence they make 
excursions for food, elilofly at night. See cuts Uiule.'jyartr^fa 
‘flxx / IT! .."-i-i a and patellUorni. Aim Paiellaeca. 


nesses, and shade is produced t)y a gray tint. Soo Solon 
porcelain, iindGV porcelain. —IPtie tenure jsoft paste in 
porcelain : the Kiench name, often used in English. 


usually of a roundish or oval shp,pc, erected on 
marshy ground to cover a gate — PAt6 de foie 
mjl, or Sirasburg pAt6, a pasty made of fat goose- 
livers, irniKirted principally from Sti asburg in little stone 
pots. Properly the contents should lie taken out and 
served in a crust of pastry, but the iiaiiio is usually given 
to the original iniportatinn. 

liated (pa' ted), a, [< pafe'^ 4 -cd^.] Having 
a pate or head (of this or that kiud): used in 
composition: as, loiig-yirtfcd, long-headed, ciin- 
niug; shallow-prtfcd, ignorant, poorly informed, 
lacking in sense. 

Doe you suriniso, O sliallow-pafcd men, 

That this excuse is all sufflcient 
To sutisflc for such a foule intent? 

I'iines' Whittle (E. E. T. S.), p. 18. 

I)at4e (pa-tfi'), a. Hee jtatle. 

patefaction (pat-e-fak'shon), n, [< L. patefae- 
tio{n^), a laying open, a making known, <. 2 >ate- 
faccrc, throw open: see pate ftp] The act of 
opening or mainfesting; open declaration. 

For our sight of (3od in heaven, our place, our sphere is 
heaven itself, onr medium is the patefaction, the mani- 
festation, the revelation of God himself, and our light is 
the light of glory. Donne, Sermoun, x\i. 

patefyt (pat'e-fi), V, t. [< L. patefacerc, throw 
open, reveal, < patere, lie open, + facere,, make, 
do: see?m^<?MfL] To reveal; show; declare. 

Thus do I wade in predestination, in such sort as God 
batli patefied and opened it. 

■J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1858), IT. 134. 

patella (pa-tel'|i), n, ; pi. palellas, patellae (-az, 
-e). [= F. paielle = Jt. patella, < L. palella, a 

small pan or dish, a plate, the knoopan, pa- 
tella, dim. of 2 >atiua, patena, a broad shallow 
dish, a pan: see pnfewi, 1. A 

small pan, vase, or dish. — 2. In anal., a small 
movable bone situated in front of the knee- 
joint, which it helps to fonn. Also called knee- 
2 )an, kneecap, rotula, or great sesamoid. Hee cuts 
wider knee-joint, Catan'hina, and Elyphantinm. 
— 8, In sooLi (a) Aeotyle ,* a cup-like fonna- 
272 



I’.iti Iliform Shell n{ 1 impel (Pa te/hr 
St atfllartHS). 


forma, form.] 1. 

Having the shape 
of a patella or 
k n eepaii . A1 so pa t- 
eJlate . — 2. Having 
the form of a de- 
pressed and gener- 
ally oblong cone or 
disk, hollow or un- 
partitioned within. 

Patellimani (pat- 
e-lim'a-ni), n, pL 
[NL., pi. of palellt- 
mantis: see pa tel - 
Umanons,] In Iju- 
treille^s classification, a gnmp of caraboid bee- 
tles, distinguished fnuii the Stmplicimam and 
Quadrimani by the dilTenuiee in the dilatation 
of the tarsi, tile two {interior tarsi being luitel- 
late in the males. 

patellimanoUS (pat-e-lim'a-nus), a. [< NL. 
2 )atcllimahns, < L. jmltlla, a pan, dish, patella, 
4 manus, hand.] In entom,, having tho tarsi 
patellate; having patelliform tarsi; of or per- 
taining to the J*ate/limani. 

patellihe (pat'e-lin), a, [< Vatetta 4 -//nL] 
Of, or having the eljaraet(;rs of, the Patetlidir; 
resembling or related to a limpet ; patelliform. 

patellitO (pat'e-lit), n, Patelliies, <. i*a- 

telta 4 -/7c.y.J A iriember of a genus J*aU Hites; 
a fossil limpet, as a species of Patella or sofiie 
similar shell. 

patelloid (pat'e-loid), a. and 11 , f< Patella 4 
-aid,] 1. a, Delated to or resembling aputella 
or limpet; of or pertaining to the Patelloidra. 

II. n, A patellifoim shell. 

Patelloidea (jmt-e-loi'de-a), n, pi, [NL., < L. 
Itatella, a pan, dish, )»atella, 4 (ir, elonq, form.] 

1. In De B I ainville^s classification (1825), one of 
the four families of his mouopleurobrauchiate 
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Pnraccphalophoi*a monoica, containing the gen- 
era Umbrella, Siphonaria, and TyUtdina, having 
a shell as in Patella, but not including the Pa- 
iellidm,—2. In Kisso^s classification, a family 
typified by the genus Patella. 
patellula (pa-tel'u-la), n, ; pi. (-le), 

[NL., dim. of L. patella, a pan, dish, patella: 
see patella.] In entom,, one of the sucking- 
disks or -cups on the lower surface of the tarsus 
of a male beetle of the genus Dytiscus, or other 
water-beetle. 

patellulate (pri-tf'l'M-lH't)^ Same as patellate, 
paten* (pat'en ), n. \ Formerly ix\so 2 nitteti, patin, 
patinc; < ME. ^jtaten, pateyn, 2 fatent, a paten 
(eccl.), < L. patina, patena, (Sicilian Gr. Traravr/), 
a broad shallow dish, a a kind of cake, < 
2 HtUr€, lie o])eTi: see paten U . Gf. ult.< L, 

2 tatina, and dim. j>utc//u.] 1. A broad shallow 
dish ; a bowl. 

They [tbo articles found In mounds, ete.] consist of 
Jugs, ])ipkinB, patem or bow Is, v/atci ing-jiots all urticles 
made for the poor. Solon, Old JCng. Tottoi y, p. 17. 

2. EJeeles., a plate or flat dish; iir the eom- 
mnnion seiwiee of certain liturgical churches, 
the i)lato on which the conseerafed breatl is 
plaeed. In the primitive church the paten was an ordi- 
nary plato; but when wafens expressly jtrepared took the 
place c)f bread, tin* paten became an ecclesiastical vessel. 
It is wide and slnillow, and is generally made of silver, but 
sonn'tiines of glass, gold, alabaster, agate, or other hard ma- 
terial. In the Jlonian Catholic ('liiirch the paten must be 
of the same material as the Hecompunying ehnlice, of some 
hard metal, the inside of which is heavily gihied, and, like 
the chalice, it must bo consecrated by the bishop. 

3. A plate, as of metal. 

liook how the floor of heaven 
Is thi(‘k inlaid with patinea of hiight gold. 

Shak., M. of V., V. 1. 69. 

paten^f, n. An obsolete foi*m of 2 *attetf‘^. 
patency (pat'en-si or i»a'teu-8i), n. [< ML.^I/in- 
tentia, < h, paten {t-)s, open: see pa fen tL] 1. 
Tlie state or being i)ateiit or evident. — 2. Tlie 
state of b(‘ing spread ()]K‘n or enlarged. Ditngli- 
son, 

patener (l>at'cn-(*r), n. [< patent + -er^,] Ee- 
ctes., in the Western (’hiirch, in medieval times, • 
the acolyte who held tlm empty jiateii raised as 
high {IK his face, with hands m limed iu the offer- 
tory v(‘il, from tin* h‘sser oblation till the pater- 
noster. This is now done by the subdeacon. 
See o\Tertory, n,, 2 (a, 3). 
patent^ (pat'ent orpa'teiit),a.Rnd7/. [<ME.pa- 
tente, a patent; < OF. (aiid F.) patent, tx.,patente, 
n., = Hp. Pg. It. 2 >atentey a. andn., = 1). 0. Dati. 
Sw. patent, n., < L. j)atrw(f-).v, lying open, open, 
public {littermpatentes, an open h*tter, a letter to 
whom it may concern, a patent), ppr. of 2 >atere, 
lie open ; cf. Gr. mravin vat, sprea(l out. From 
the L. y/ pat are also nit. E. pacc^, pass,pa.^sage, 
t*tc., and ])rob. expand, expanse, a\e,] l, a, 'l. 
Lying open; open; expandeii. 

'J’hey may at times supply tho rooine which, being omp- 
tie, would hojmtnit to pernicious idleness. 

(Juoted III Sports and rastimes, p. 17. 

It (contmotion of tho external passage of the ear) is read- 
ily relieved by the patient wearing a jiicce of silver tube, 
to kceji the jiassugey/ate/if. Qunin, Aled. Diet., p. 417. 

2. Specifically — (a) In ho/,, simuiding; open; 
1 ‘ither widely sjireadiiig or (liverging widely 
from an axis. (/>) In zoof., jmlulous; open, as 
by the size of an {jperfurc, the shallowness of 
a cavity, ete. — 3, Manifest to all; unconcealed; 
evident; obvious; conspicuous. 

In this country, the contract |tif the king with the peo- 
jde) is not tacit, im)>li«Hl, and vapne ; it is explicit, patent, 
and precise. Bji Horavly, Works, III. xliv. 

My o))jecther(! Is tt)aHsinnc as little as jawsihle as regards 
facts, and to dwell only on what Is patent and notorious. 

J. II. Aeimnan, (jlrain. of Assent, p. 416. 

4. ( )pmi to the j»erusnl of all : us, letters patent. 
See letter'd. 

In wytncRse of w liichc ndngls theis our letters we hnuu 
done be nunlc patentee 

Charter oj London, in Arnold's (’liroiilcle, p. ,84. 

5. Ai>im)priut(‘d by letters jiatent; secured by 
hiwor jni1«‘iitas jiii exclusive jirivilege; restrain- 
ed from general nse; patented. 

Madder . . in King ehai lea the First’s time . . . was 
made a patent commodity. Mortimer, Husliandry. 

oil of flattery, tbo best antifriclioji known, suli- 

due.s all iiTegiilaritics whatsoever. 

Carlyle, Diamond Necklace, viil. 
Patent alum. Same as concentrated almn (which see, un- 
deivrf;////). — Patent ambiguity, in law, an ambiguity that 
is a])i>aH;nt on the face of a document, as distinguished 
fiom adoubteaston tho meaning of a dociiniont apparently 
clear by evidence of some extriiihic* fact. See latent.— Pat- 
ent barley. Seo 6«rfc.v.- Patent drier, a paste eom- 
))osed of sugar (»f lead, barytes, and liiisoed-oil, wbicli Is 
a<lded in small quantities to lumse-paints to luisteii tlieir 

drying.- Patent hammer. Sin* Patent in- 

Bide, a newspaper printed on the inside only, and thus 
sold to publishers, who fill the unprinted side with matter 
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of their own eelection. [OoUoq.] — Patent leather, met- 
al, etc. See the nonns.— Patent medicine, t dmg which ' 
1« patented, or the name of which Is patented ; but usually, 
and loss properly, any drug the manufacture and sale of 
which arc restricted in any way, whether by patent of sub- 
stance, name, label, t>r the like, or by secrecy as to the 
nature and method of prepamtion.— Patent OUtBlde, a 
newspaper printed oti the outside only, sold to publish- 
ers and filled up by them like a patent inside. L^olloq. | - - 
Intent yellow, sec yeUm\ sByn. 8. Plain, obvious, pal- 
pable, unmistakable, glaring, notorious. 

n. w. 1. An official document, somotiincs 
called letters patent (which see, under letter’^), 
conferring or granting a privilege; also, th(^ 
privilege so granted; as, a patent of nobility; 
a patent conferring the right to engage in a 
particular trade or pursuit, maintain a ])lace of 
amnsoment, or the like, usually to the exclusion 
of others. 

The cause of this fair gift in rne is wanting. 

And so my patent back again Is swerving. 

.Sonnets, Ixxxvii. 

Thou hast a potent to abuse thy friends. 

jFWd, Lover’s Melancholy, I. 2. 
Though their patents are not made out, and the new peers 
are no more poors than 1 am, he I William IV. | desired them 
to appear as such in Westminster Abbey and do homage. 

UrevUlt', Memoirs, Sept. 8, 1881. 

2. Hpecifically — (r/f) A letter of indulgence; 
an indulgence; a pardon. 

Thanno plokked ho forth u patent, apecenf an harderoche, 
Wher-on wore writon tw(f wcnlos on this wyse y-glosed, 
l)iligc doum ot pruxiinuin tiinm. 

IHers Plumnan (B), xvii. 10. 

Our lige lordes seel on my patente 
That shewe 1 tlist, my body to waronte. 

Chancer, Prol. to J^ardonor’s Talc, 1. 61. 
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patentee (pat-§n-t€' or pft-teii-te')> w* [< 
ent'^ + •ee*.’} One who nolds a patent; one fo 
whom a patent is granted. 

l!iotwlthstanding the fishing ships made such good re- 
turtles, at last It was ingrossed by twenty Pattenties. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smttns Works, II. 268. 
Michell, one of thegraspingpotentsoffwbobad purchased 
of the favourite the power of robbing the nation, wks fined 
and imprisoned for life. MaeatUay, Nugent's Hampden. 

patenter (pat'en-ter or pa'ten-t6r), ». [< pat- 
ent^ + -fJri.] Bame as patentee, 
patently (pat-ent-li or pa'tent-li), adv. In a 
patent manner; openljr; plainly; unmistaka- 
bly : as, patently f sdlacious. 
paxentor ^at'en-tpr or pa' ten-tor), w. [< pat- 
ent^ + -orl^] I. One who grants a patent. — 2. 
One who secures a patent ; a patentee, 
patent-right (pat'ent-rit), n. The exclusive 
right secured by letters patent ; specifically, the 
exclusive privilege granted to an inventor of 
practising or exploiting his invention, 
patent-rolls (pat'ent-rolz), w. p/. The record 
or repjister of letters patent issued in Great 
Britain; letters patent collected together on 
parchment rolls. Every roll represents or contains the 
patents of a year, but is sometimes divided into two or 
iiKirc parts. Eveiy sheet is num bered and is called a mem - 
bratte. Usually abbreviated pat, when cited ; thus, Pat. 
10 Hen. III. in. 8, means eightli membrane or sheet of the 
patent-roll of the tenth year of Henry III. When the docu- 
ment is on the back of the roll, the letter d (dorso) is add- 
ed to the citation. Brewer. 

The patent roll» of the ninth year of the reign contain 
several commissions issued by the king’s authority for the 
suppression of heresy. Stvbfts, (lonst. Hist., § 404. 
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K father: father.'] 1, Of or ^rtfiliiixigto 

a father; proper to or characteristic of a father ; 
fatherly: paternal care or affection; pater^ 

nal favor or admonition. 

Here I disclaim all my paternal cart, 
Propinquity and property of blood, 

Ana as a stranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee, from this, for ever. 

Shak., Lear, i. 1. 116. 

Mr. Gladstone conceives that the duties of governmenta 
are paternal; a doctrine which we shall not believe till he 
can show ns some goyernmont which loves its subjects aa 
a father loves a child. 

Macaulay, Gladstone on Church and State. 

2. Derived from the father; hereditary: as, a 
paternal estate. 

The omnlflc Word, ... on the wings of cherubim 

Uplifted, in palemal glory rode 

Far into Chaos and the world unborn. 

Milton, P. L., vii. 219. 
Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres Imiind, 

Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 

Pope, Solitude. 

Paternal government. Same as patemaliem. B Byn. 1. 
Parental, etc. fatherly. 

paternalism (pa-t^r'ual-izm), n. [< paternal 
+ -ism.] Paternal care or government j spe- 
cifically, excessive governmental regulation of 
the private affairs and business methods and 
interests of the people; undue solicitude on the 
part of the central government for the protec- 
tion of the people and their interests, and in- 
terference tlierewith. 


{h) The grant, by a governirieiit to the author 
of a new and useful invention, or to his as- 
signs, of th(' exclusive right of exploiting that 
inviuitioii for » s})(*<*itie(i term of years; also, 
the insiruiiienf or letters by wliicn a grant of 
land is iinuh* by a gov(u*innent to a person or cor- 
poration. By the Unlte<l States Kevised Statutes, sec. 
4886, etc., any person, whether a citizen or nn alien, may 
obtain patent protection for the term ot aoventeen years 
“who has Invented or discovered any new and useful art, 
machine, manufacture, or coinpositioii of matter, or any 
new and useful imprnvenient thereof, not known or used 
by others in this country, and not jaitented «)r described 
in any iirinted publication in this or any foreign country, 
before his invention or discovery thereof, and not in pub- 
lic use or on sale for more than two years prior to ids }ij»- 

S lication, unless the same is proved to have been aban- 
oned." The fact that the invention has been first patent- 
ed in a foreign country will not debar the inventor from 
obtaining a valid patent in the United States, unless the 
same has been here “introduced into xniblic use for more 
than two years prior to the application.” But the iiatent 
will .expire with that foreign ])atent having the shortest 
term, in the apfdicalion of the soverul clauses of this 
statute, distinctfous arise of dilficult and delicate charac- 
ter, which arc the coiisUint subfijct of controversy. Kor 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
Isle of Man, patents are grunted (under 4(1 and 47 Vlct., c. 
67, 188.'i) to any person, whether British subject or not. 
The general principles as what constitutes ai\ inven- 
tion or improvement are substantially the same as above 
stated. For each of the principal British colonics there 
is a separate statute. 

If the affairs committed to sucli officei’s and coinniis- 
aioners be of general comjornuicnt, we conceive the free- 
men, according to patent, are to clioose them. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 265. 

3. An invention ; a thing iuvenb^d: us, the raa- 
ebine is a nviw paten t. (_( ^ol lo<i. ] — 4t. A region 
or tract of land grantetl by letters patent; a 
concession, flnstances of this use are still retained, 
as ill Holland Patent, a village in Oneida county, New 
Vork, situated in a tract acquired about 1789, under a grunt 
from the State of New VorK, by a com puny of Hollanders. ] 
He was, at a court, 8 October, 1682, “required to forbear 
exercising bis gifts as a pastor or teacher nublicly in our 
patent, unlos it be to those he brought with him. 

Quoted in WitUhrop's Hist Now Eiiglund, 1. 93. 
The woman dwelt now in riimouth patent, 

Winthrop, Hist New England, IT. 191. 

InMngement Of natent. see Patent 

office, an office for tlie granting of patents for inventions ; 
the bureau or dei>artnientof government charged with the 
granting of patents |or inventions. In the United States 
the Patent Olfice, created In its present fonn in 1836, is 
now a branch of the Department of the Interior ; its head 
is called the ('ominissloner of I’utoiits. 
patent^ (pat'ent or pa'teiit), r. f. [< patent^^ 
/*.] 1. To grant by patent; make the subject 

of a patent; grant an oxcliisive right to by let- 
ters patent. — 2. To obtain a patent upon; oh- 
tain an exclusive right in by securing letters 
patent. [A collmpiial inversion of the preced- 
ing sense, now established.] 
patent^t, n. A Middle English form of patent. 
patentability (patten- or pn^ten-ta-bil'i-ti), n. 
[< paUntahla + -itj/ (see Jnlify).] ' Capability 
of being patented: as, tlu‘ paientahility of an 
invention, or of a tract of jiublic land, 
patentable (P« t 'on- or pa/'teii-ta-bl ), a. [< paf- 
ent^ + -ahtc.'] Capable of being palonted ; suit- 
able to be patented. 


patera (pat'e-ra), w. ; pi. pa ter te (-re). [L., a 
broad flat dish or saucer, \ pr/terr, lie open : see 
patent^. Cf. patency patina.] 1. A shallow, 
circular, saucer-like vessel 
used by the Itomans for 
])ouring libations in sacri- 
ticialrit.es. It corresponds v.tiera. 

to the Greek phiale. — 2. In arah.f the repre- 
sentation of a flat round dish in bas-relief, used 
as an ornament in friezes, otc. BoBettes and other 
flat urimniciitfl of variuua ahapea, which bear no resem- 



Architcctural Patera; 

bianco to dlBlies, are now often called by this name. The 
name is also inappropriately given to the flat urnaments 
of diverse forms frequently oucuiTing in the Perpendicu- 
lar medieval stylo. 

'riie oaplbil [of the ahaftl consists of four plain circles 
something like paterse, with leaves on each aide of them, 
the work above this somewhat resembling a Tuscan capi- 
tal. Pococke, Desoiiption of the East, II. ii. 89. 

Druidlcal patera, see druidic. 

Patera process. B«c 2>rocas8. 
pater-covet (pat'6r-k6v), n. Same as patrivo. 
[( ■ant. 1 

patererot (pat-e-ra'rd), w.; pi. patcrrrocs (-roz). 
A corruption of jtederero. 

His habitation is defended by a ditch, over which he has 
laid a draw-bridge, and planted his courtyard with pate- 
reroctf coiitinutdly loadeo with shot. 

Smollett, Peregrine Pickle, li. (Davies.) 

I cun see the brass patararoes glittering on her ^op. 

Kingdey, Westward Ho, xix. (Davies.) 

pateressa (pat-e-res'|l), n.; pi. pateressee (-c). 
[ML.; NGr. nahpiToa, a bisfiop^s staff.] The 
pastoral staff of a Greek bishop. It has a cres- 
cent-shaped head, variously curved and orna- 
mented, and is in fact a form of the tau. 
paterfamilias (pa^t^r-fa-mil'i-as), n . [L., prop, 
two words, pater famitias: pater, father; fa- 
tnilias, archaic gen, of familia, a family, house- 
hold : see family.] The father of a family ; the 
head of a housimold; hence, sometimes, the 
head man of a community; the chief of a tribe. 

In the early days of ancient Rome the archaic family, 
ruled over by the paterfamilias, and called a corporation 
by sir H. 8. Maine, must have formed a strong and effi- 
ciont form of local government at a time when central 
gtwtTimient was comparatively feeble. 

Westminster Bev., UXXV. 869. 

pateriform (pat'e-ri-ffirm), a. [< L. patera, aflat 
disli, + forma, form.] Having the shape of a 
patera or saucer. - Pateriform joints of the antennw 
or palpi, In entom., jtdnts which aro it)und, very short, 
and dilated so as to form a nearly flat or concave apical 
surface, but a rounded basal one partly hidden in the pre- 
ceding joint. ' 

PaterinL, « . pi. See Patari n i. 
paternal, (pa-ter'nal), a. [< F.paternel = Sp. 
Pg. paternal = li. 'paternah, < sSIa. paternalia, 
< li, pater nus, pertaining to a father, < pater ^ 


The fallacy that social co-operation in the form of State 
activity is an emasculating patema^tein. 

Contemporary Bev., LI. 711. 

paternalistic (pa-t6r-na-lis ' ti k) , « . [< 2 m trma I 
4- -ist + -ic.] Of or pertaining to paternalism. 

paternally (pa-ter'nal-i), adv. In a paternal 
manner; in the manner of a father. 

paternef, n. An obsolete form of 2 >attcrn. 

Paternian (pa-ter'n i-an), w. [< ML. Paterniani.] 
A member of a sect referred to by Aiigustino, 
who are said to have held that God made the 
upper parts of the huTnan body and Satan the 
lower. They led impure lives. Also called 
Vfinustian. 

paternity (pfi-ter'ni-ti), n. [< F. = 

Sp. 2 >(ttcrmddd = Pg. 2 )aternida(le It. pater- 
nitd, < LL. paiernita{t-)s, fatherly feeling or 
care, fatherhood, < L. 2 taternus, pertaining to a 
father: aao patrrnal.] 1. Pathership; father- 
hood ; the r(datiou of a fatln^r to his offspring. 

Whore a 6}>ir1tual paternity Is evident, we need look no 
further for spiritual goveriiniont, because in the paternal 
rule all power is founded. Jer. Taylor, Works, III. iv. 

2. Derivation from a father: as, the child^s 
2 nitermiy is unknown. Hence — 8. Origin; au- 
thorship. 

The paternity of these novels was from time to time 
warmly disputed. Scott, 

paternoster (pa'tf^r-nos't^r), m. [< ME. pafer- 
nostcr = F. patendtre (also pater) = Pr. 
nostre, patrenostre = Sp. 2 ^tidrenuestro = Pg. 
jiadre nosso = It. jtadre nostro, < ML. 2fttteT:no8- 
ter, < L. pater nosier, the first two words of the 
Lord’s Prayer in Latin: 2 ^titcr, father (see fa- 
ther) ; noster, our: see nostrum.] 1. The Lord’s 
Prayer: so called from the first two words of 
the Latin version. 

And lewede leele laborers and land-tylynge peuple 
Persen with a pater-nmter paradys other lieuene, 

Passinge pnrgaiorie penaunceles for here parflt by-leyue. 

Piers Plowman (C), xll. 296. 

So Luther thought the Pater-noder long, 

When doomed to say his beads and even-song. 

Pope, Satires of Donne, 11. 106. 

2. One of the large beads in the rosary used 
by Roman Catholics in their devotions, at 
which, in telling their beads, they repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer. Every eleventh bead is a pater- 
noster. — 3. Hence, the rosary itself. 

Humphrey de Bohun. Earl of Hereford, bequeaths, A.l>. 
1861, to his nephew, “a pair of gold paternosters of fifty 
pieces, with ornaments, together with a cross of gold, in 
which is a piece of the true cross.*’ (Test. Vet. 1. 67.) 

Book, Church of our Fathers, III. 1. 880, note. 

4. An object composed of beads or of bead- 
like objects strung together like a rosary ; spe- 
cifically, a fishing-line to which hooks are at- 
tached at regular intervals, and also leaden 
beads or shot to sink it; also, in arch., a kind of 
ornament in the shape of beads, used in bagucts, 
astragals, etc. 

This fish [bleak] may be caught with a Pater-noster line : 
that is. six or eight very small hooks tied along the line^ 
one half a foot almve the other. 

J. Walton, Complete Angler, p, 172. 
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He . i • MW tbixmgh the oiiera the hoary old nrofligate 
with hie palUmMiter pulling the perch oat as fast as he 
could put hia line in. B, Kimgttey, BAvenaboe, Ixiv. 

5t. Profane expletives; profanity. [Humor- 
ous.] — BevU*i patemosterf. See the quotation. 

For aa muche aa they dor nat openly withaoye the co- 
maundementaof hir aovereyna, yet wol they aoyn harm, and 
grucche and murmure privily, for verray despit, whiche 
wordea men clepen the develea patemoater, though so be 
that the devel ne hadde never paternoster, but that lewed 
folk geven it swioli a name. Chatuser, Parson's Tale. 

Fenny or patemoBtert. Seepennp.- To say an ape's 
patemoBtert. see ape. 

patemoster-pump (paH6r-uos't6r-pump), n, 
A chain-pump : so called from the resemblance 
of the buttons on the chain to rosary-beads. 
pater&OSter-wlieel (pa't^r-nos'ter-hwel), n, 
A chain-bucket apparatus for raising water ; a 
(^ain-pump. 

Patersonia (pat-6r-so'ni-ft), w. [NL. (E. 
Brown, 1810), after 061. W. Paterson, an Eng- 
lish traveler.] A genus of monocotyledonous 
plants of the order Iridese, characterized by 
twin terminal spathes, slender perianth -tube, 
the three outer lobes being broad and spreading, 
and the three inner small and erect. There are 
19 species, all Australian. They produce two- ranked grass- 
like leaves from a short rootstock, and several or many 
dowers, two, or sometimes many, in every snathe, blue or 
purple and of much beauty, but very quickly perishing. 
They are known in Australia as the vnld flag or purple lily, 
and many are now cultivated in gardens. 

patetico (p&-ta'ti-kd), a. [It., = E. pathetic.'] 
Pathetic : in music, noting a passage to bo ren- 
dered in a pathetic manner. 

path (p&th), w. [< ME. path, path, < K^.pselh 
(pi. palhaft), OS. ^i}ath (not recorded) = OFrios. 
pad, path = D. pad = MEG. pat, LG. pad = 
OHG. pad, phad, phath, fad, pfad, MHiU jthat, 
pfat, G. pfad, a path, way; not in Scand. or 
Goth. ; cf. L. pons (powi-), abridge (of any kind), 
prob. orig. a ^ path,’ ‘footway’ ; Gr. irdToq, a path, 
way (TTurn walk) ; = Skt. panfhan (stem in some 
GsmeiH pathi, path) = Zend path, pathan, a path, 
way. Cf. Russ, putt, Vvay, road. The Tout, 
word cannot be cognate with the Gr., Skt., elc. 
(Gr. ndroq would require a Tout. *fath); if con- 
nected at all, it must have been borrowed at a 
very early period, iiiediat-cly from the Gr. or 
immediately from a “Scythian” source. (T. 
hemp, supnosed to have been borrowo«i in early 
times under similar conditions.] 1. A way 
beaten or trodden by the f(‘C‘t of men or beasts ; 
a track formed incidentally by passage or traf- 
fic between plac(‘s rather than ex))ressly nnwh' 
to accommodate traffic; a narrow or unimpoi*- 
taut road ; a f oot way ; hence, in a more general 
sense, any road, way, or route. 

The sexte is a. path of pees ; 30 , ihorw the pas of Altoiiii 
Pouerte myste passe with-outu peril of robbynge. 

Piern Plowman (B), xiv. 3(K). 


1. tran$» 1. To 


Every one lots forth his sprite, 

In the cliurch-way pat/w to glide. 

Shak., M. N. 1)., v. 1. 389. 
TIo loft the barren-beaten thomughfarc, 

(Ihose the green p<Uh that sliow’d the rarer foot. 

Tennyann, Lancelot and Elaine. 

2. The way, course, or track which an animal 
or any other thing follows in the air, in water, 
or in space : as, the path of a fish in the sea or 
of a bird in the air; the path of a planet or 
comet; iho path of a meteor. 

There Is a path which no fowl knoweth, and which the 
vulture’s eye hath not seen. Job xxviii. 7. 

The stream adown its hazelly path 
Was rushing by the ruin'd wa’s. 

Bums, A Yisioii. 

8 . Figuratively, course in life; course of ac- 
tion, conduct, or procedure. 

All the patka of the Lord are mercy and truth unto such 
as keep his covenant. Ps. xxv. io. 

ni trust my God, and him alone pursue ; 

His law shall be my path; his heavenly light, my clue. 

Qmrlea, Emblems, Iv. 2. 
The patha of glory load but to the grave. Oray^ Elegy. 
In the latter years of Queen Anne the shadow of Crom- 
well foil darkly across the path of Marlborough. 

Leeky, Eng. in 18th Cent. , i. 

» ate path, in meek. See aggreaate.-^Bea.ten 
path frequently traveled over; hence, a well- 
Known, plain, or customary path or course. 

The learned Dr. Pococke, as far as I know, is the first 
European traveller that ventured to go out of the beaten 
path, and look for Memphis at Metrahenny and Mohan- 
nan. Bruce, Source of the Nile, 1. 

Free path, the distance which a inoloculo of a gas trav- 
erses without encountering other molecules. The mean 
free path of the molecules of hydrogen under normal con- 
ditions of pressure and temperature has been estimated 
M tvhov millimeter (MaxteeU) See Irreconcila- 
ble paths. See Path Of intenutlon. 

s^ Cnteprofien.— To break a path, croBB one’s path, 
etc. See the verbs. sSyn. 1 and 2. Track, Trail, etc. See 
tMiy. 
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patht (p4th), 0. [< path, n.] 
tread; walk or go in ; follow. 

And that the worlde might read them as I ment» 

I left this valne, to path the vertuous waies. 

Q. Whetatane, Remembrance of Gascoigne (ed. Arber). 
Where, from the neighbouring hills, her passage Wey doth 
path. Drayimt, Pulyolbion, il. ft.'i. 

2. To mark out a path for ; guide. — 3. To pave. 
And alle the Stretes also bon pathed of the same Stones. 

Mandenlle, Travels, p. 307. 

n. intram. To go as iu u i>atli ; walk abroad. 
For if thou jMth, thy natiuc semblance on. 

Not Erebus itself e were diniuie enough 
To hide thee from prenentioii. 

Shak., J. (folio 1628), II. 1 . 83. 
(Someoommentators, instead of pat A, suggest hadtt, march, 
rnitjpoM, or pace . ) 

Fathan (pa-tban'), n. A person of Afghan race 
settled in Hindustan, or one of kindred race in 
eastern Afghanistan. 

During the next three reigns the valley rendered an un- 
willing ^legiance to the central authority, and in the i-cigri 
of Aurangzeb the Patham succeeded in freeing thoinselvtjs 
from Mogul supremacy. Eneyc. Brit., XVIII. 684. 

pathematic (path-e-mat'ik), a. [< Gr. 

TiKdq, liable to suffering or inisfortnne, < irdthifw, 
suffering, any pa8.sive exjierience, < iradelv, 2d 
a or. of sufl'er, endure: see pathos.] 

Pertaining to or ci(‘sigiiating eniotiou or that 
which is sulTored. ('halmcrs, [Hare.] 
pathetic (pa-thet'ik), a. and w. [< OF. pa the- 
tiqnc, F. paihetique = Sp. patHico = Pg. pathe- 
tico = It. patetico, < Ij. pathetiens, < Gr. na- 
O/fTiKoq, subject to feelitig or iiassion, sensitive, 
also sensuous, inipjissimied, < nath/Toq, subject 
to stifferiiig, < TTfd/f /T, 2<1 aor. of rrdnxrtv, suffer, 
endure: see pr/fAo.s.] I, a. If. Expressing or 
showing passion; ])assionatc. 

Yet by the way renews at every station 
Her cordial Thanks and her pathetiek vows. 

./. Beaumont, I'syehe, ii. 190. 

2. Full of pathos ; affect iug or moving the feel- 
ings; exedting pity, sorrow, grief, or other ten- 
der emotion ; affecting: as, a pathetic song or 
discourse; pathetic eximslulal-ion. 

'Tis pitiful . . . 

To break a jest, wIumi pity would inspirts 
Pathetie exhortation Cowper, Task, ii. 469. 

The elToct of his discourses was heightened by a noble 
figure and liy pathetic action. Maeatday. 

3. In anat., trochh^ar: in dehignation of or ref- 
erence to tho fonrtli eraidal nerve 

u. n. A trochlear or pathetic nerve ; a pa- 
theticus. -'Pathetic nerves, in anat , the trochlear 
nerves. See cuts under brain and encephalon. 
pathetical (pa-thet'i-kal ). a. [< pathetic + -al.] 
Same as pathetic. 

Sweet Invocation of a child , imist pretty mxd imthetieal. 

Shah., b. h. L, i. 2 . 10.3. 
This very word “gooil” implicH a <icscri])tion in itself 
more pithy, more jiufAcOmf, than bj any familiar oxoitiidi- 
ficatioii can be iiiadi* iminifcst. Ford, Lino of Life. 

pathetically (pa-theri-kal-i), adi\ If, Pas- 
sionately. — 2. Ill a ]iatbetie manner; in such a 
manner as to excite the ti-ndc r i‘inotionH or feel- 
ings; affeetingly. 

patheticalliess (po - tln*t ' i - kal -nes), n. The 
quality of being jml Indie; iiatlios. 
pathetiens (pa-thet'i-kus), a.; pi. pathvtici{-^\), 
[N L. ; see j^ftthelic.] In anat., one of tho f<mrtli 
pair of cranial nerves; n trochlear or pathetic 
nerve. Hee trochlear. 

pathetism (path 'e-tizm), a . f < pathvt-ic + -ism.] 
Animal magnetism, or the jiraetice of magne- 
tizing; mesmerism. 

The term patheliain has also of laUi been proposed. 

J)e Leuzc, Aniiu. Mag. (trans., 1848), p. ,379. 

patheti8t(path'e-tist), n. [< patlict-ism + -ivL] 
One who practises pathetism ; a mosmerizor. 
pathfinder (ptith'finMcr), n. One wlio discov- 
ers a path or way; an explorer; a pioneer. 

By the Freiichers, and the red-skins on the other side 
of tho Big I.ake 8 , I am called la Longue (/'arabinc ; by tlie 
Mohicans, a iust-niindcci and upriglit tribe, what is left of 
them, Hawk-eye ; while the troops and rangers along this 
side of the water call me Pathfinder, inasmuch as I have 
never boon known to miss one end of the trail, wlicii there 
was a Mingo, or a friend who stood in need of me, at the 
other. Cooper, Pathfinder, i. 


pathology 

There is a pleasure in the patMeaa woods, 

" "" T . ihore. 

e Harold, Iv. 17& 


There is a rapture on the ibuely shore. 

Byron, Childe i*-- 



patllic(path . „ , 

(sec def.), lit. remaining passive, < TrnOuv, 2d 
aor. of ndaxffi', suffer, enduro: see pathos.] A 
male that submits to the crime against nature ; 
a catamite*. Ii. Jonson. 

pathless (pfttk'h*8), «. [<. path + -less.] Hav- 

ing no beaten way; untrodden* as, a pathless 
forest; a wilderness. 


There is a I’ower whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathleaa coasts 
The desert and illimitable air. 

Bryant, To a Waterfowl. 

pathoanatomical (path-o-an-a-tom 'i-kal), a. [< 
Gr. Ttdthq, disease, + avaropij, anatomy: see 
anatomy, anatomical.] Pertaining to morbid 
anatomy. 

pathobiolo^cal (path-o-bi-o-loj'i-kal), a. Same 
as pathologica 1. A inerl Ma L, AX 1 1 !* 1 13. 
patnobiologist (path-o-bl-ol'd-jist), n. Same as 
pathologist. Amer. Nat., XXlI. 117. 
pathogene (path'o-jen), n. [< Gr. -dtlog, disease, 
-f -ym/f, producing: see -f/ea.] A disease-pro- 
ducing micrococcus. See Micrococcus. 
pathogenesis (path-o-jen 'e-sis), n. [NL,, < Gr. 
TrdOoq, disease, + ytvthu^, generation.] The mode 
of production or devidopment of a disease, 
pathogenetic (path^'^d-je-net/ik), a. [< patho- 
genesis, iiftor genetic.'] Same pathogenic. 
pathogenic (path-o-jen'ik), a. [< pathogen-ous 
+ -uj.j Proilucing disease, 
pathogenous (pa-thoj'e-nus), a. [< Gr. Ttdthq, 
disease, + -ytvljq, producing: see -gen.] Same 
as pathogenic. 

The diati notion of the bacteria into /wf/ttMfowotAR and non- 
pathogoiHtuR. Sei. Amer., N. fS., LV. 8.^4. 

pathogeny (jia-thoj'e-ni), n. [Also pathogony; 

< (Jr. TTuihn;, disease, any passive state, + -ytvtm, 

^ ]>rodijeing: see -geny,] Same as patho- 

genesis. 

pathognomonic (pa-thog-no-mon'ik), a. [< Gr. 
mitfoyroifwriKoi:, skilled in judging of diseases, < 
KuOnq, suffering, disease*, 4- ^uupuv, a judge, one 
who knows or <liHC(‘rns, an examiner: see gno- 
mon.] In ineAt., indicating that by which adis- 
(‘ase maybe certainly known ; lienee, belong- 
ing to or inse])arabf(‘ from a disease, being 
found in it and in no other; eharaeteristic: as, 
pathognonionie symptoms. 

He liuH the U'wo pathognomouic sign of love, Jealousy. 

Arhuthnot. 

Every one is asleep, snoring, gritting liia teeth, or talk- 
ing in his dreams. This Is pathogmnnonic ; it tellH of Arc- 
tic winter and its companion scurvy. 

Kane, Sec. Grinn. Exp., I. 481. 

pathognomy (pri-thog'nq-mi), n. [< (Jr. TrdOoq, 
suffering, feeling, 4- } a moans of knowing, a 
token or sign : H(*e gnonie^.] Tin* Kcu*nee of tlie 
signs by which human jmssions are indicated, 
pathogony (14-thog'q-iii), n. ( < (Jr. TrdOoq, dis- 
(‘Hse, 4- ^ )n\ produce: see -gony.] 

Same as pathogeny. 

pathographical (patb-o-graf 'i-kal), a. [< pa- 
tliograph-y 4- -ie-at.] Of or pertaining to pa- 
tliograpby. 

pathography (iin-thog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. irdftnr, 
diseasi*, 4- -}f)f/^i(i, < }pd(j>iiv, write.] A descriji- 
tion of dis(‘ase. 

pathol. An al)br(*viation o'l pathology. 
pathologic (iiath-q-loj ' ik), O. [= F. patho- 
logiqne = Sp. patoldqico = Pg. pathologico = it. 
juitologico, < Gr. milh/Ao) iuo( , tJuil trect.'-' of suf- 
fering or disease, < Truth >'Ao} nr. treat of suffer- 
ing or disease : se<* pathology.] ( >t’ or pertain- 
ing to pal liology or disi'use. 
pathological (path-o-loj' i-kal), a. f< patho- 
logic 4- -al,] Sanu' as y>u^/m/r>^/n*.— Pathological 
anatomy, anatomy. 

pathologically (path-d-loj'i-kal-i), adv. In a 
pathologic manner; as regards jnithology. 
patholoj^St (i>a-11iol'o-,iist), n. [< padiolog-y 
4- -isl.\ One who treats of ]>atliology; one 
who is versed in tin* nature and diagnosis of 
diseases. 

pathology (Tia-lbol'd-ji), n. [= F. ]iathologie 
= S]). jiatoloiiia jnithologia z=:li. palologia, 

< Gr. as if ^ TcotUi/ o) la (< Tratiokoytlv, treat of dis- 
ease), for which was used 7raMo)7^// (sc. Ttxvy, 
art), < Trdthr, diseasi*, 4- -hiyia, < kfytiv, spiuik: 
s(‘e -ology.] 1. The science of diseases; the 
sum of Hcumtitic knowledge concerning disease, 
its origin, its various physiological and ana- 
tomi<*MJ features, and its causative ridations. 
(,'rnerul pathuloyy coiiccriiH the nature of certain morbid 
(•ondltloiiH and proccRBCB thatprcHcnt tliemRcIves in vari- 
ous (lj<H(7iHeM, UB pyrexia, edema, and intlammation. Sjai~ 
riot pathology deals with morbid proccRReH hh united in 
individual diRcaRuB; as, the apeeiat. jmtholoyy of tyi)hoid 
fever or epilepsy. 

The Ki-eat value of mental pathology tt> the psycholoKist 
iH that it presents to him the phenomena of miml (c. g. 
fecliiiK, imagination) in nnuHUal intensity. 

J. Sully, niitlineH of PHychol., p. 688 . 

2. Tho totality of the moriiid conditions ami 
proc(‘ 880 S in a disease. 



Itatbology 

The qnantity and quality ot the blood play a weighty 
part in the vatholoin/ ot insanity. 

Maudtley^ in Keynulds's Bystem of Med., XL 60. 

3. A (liHoonrse on dinoaHo — Humoral patbology. 
Seo Aumoro^.- Vegetable pathology^ that port of bot- 
any which relates to the diseases of plants, 
pathoxnania (Jiath-o-ina'iii-a), w. [NL., < Gr. 
7rd0o(;y diHcawo, -f juavia^ iiiadnesH.] Moral in- 
sanity. 

pathometry (pa-lhom'et-ri), w, [< Gr. TrdOor, 
diseasoy < ufr/MVfme&Bnre,'] Literally, 

the inpasuiM' of Hiifforing ; the distinetion of siif- 
ferini^ into different kinds ; the perec3i>tion, rec- 
ognition, or diagnosis of different kinds of suf- 
fering, 

Sonic of you will roinembor the pw)r little thing . . . 
who, only seven yeai'S old and having tulmrcle in the 
brain, said it wasn't headache he sniici'tsd fiom, it was 
pain 111 the head. Pitifully accurate pnlhmm'tr)/ for such 
a time of life ! Dr. Mo.von, in Lancet. 

pathophobia (iiath-o-fd'hi-ji). ii. fNL., < Gr. 
ndOiujj disease, -f- -^o/h'o, < fear.] 1. 

Morbid dread of disease; liy])oelio!ulria. — 2. 
Morbid dread of any kind, ineliiding agora- 
phobia, mysophobin, jiyropliobia, et(\ 
pathophorous (pri-<liof\Vrus), a. [< Gr. 
disease, + -tliopur] < =: 10. brar^.'] Path- 

ogenie: ap])lie(J to bjo'b'ria. 
pathopoeia (path-o-pe'ijl), h. [< Gr. TraOuTTo/ta, 
excitement of tin* jiassions (ef. irulhiroidr^ eans- 
irig disease), < suffering, passion, disease, 
-f TTou/r, mnk<*, <lo.'J A speeeb, or lignro of 
speech, eontriv<Ml to move tlu< passions. Smart. 
pathos (lul'thos), H. [= F. ijatho.s = Sp. patos 
= Pg. pathos^ )»a(lios, < NL. pathos^ pathos, < 
Gr. suffering, disease, niistny; of the soul, 

any passive emotion, violent feeling, a passive 
condition, ete., also sensibility, feeling; 

2d aor. of Trdfrj^rn’ (perf. irtnowa), suffer, endure, 
undergo, rt^eeive or feel an inijiression, feel, 
bo liable, yearn ; < \/ Trad, also in TrMht , long- 
big, yearning, desire, etc.; related to L. pati^ 
suffer: see patanity passion. Jfmieo patiwlir^ 
etc., and the second element in apalliip antip- 
athy^ sympathy ^ etc., homeopathy ^ etc.] 1. That 
quality or charaettn*, as of a speech, an expres- 
sion of the countenance,’ a work of art, etc., 
which awakens the emotion of pity, compas- 
sion, or sympathy; a power or inlluence that 
moves or tonclies the feelings; feeling. 

Or where did wc ever llnd hoitdw flowing forth in such 
n natural prevailing jHiftiott ua in the lumientationM of 
Jeremy ? South, SennonR, 1 N’. i 

Our henrtH are touched with Roiiiothing of the same 
vague pathos that dims the eye In some deserted grave- 
yard. Loivelt, Study Windows, p. 348. 

A richer, deeper tone is hreathed into lyric song when 
it is no longer tlic light olfusion of a sjirightly feeling or 
aensuuus desire, i»nl tlie ntterunce of a heart whose most 
transient motions are touched with the imthos of an Inll- 
ulte destiny. J. Caird. 

Specifically — 2. In urf, the quality of the ]H‘r- 
sonal, opheiin'ral, (imotional, or sensual, as op- 
posed to thai of tin* ideal, or ethos . — 3. HutlVr- 
ing. [Karo.] 

Hhnll sharpest blight us. knowing all 

Life needs for life is posstide to will! 

Trnuj/son, Love and Duly. 

pathway (piith'wd), v. A patli ; usually, a iinr- 
row way to ho i)assed on foot; also, a way or 
a course of life. 

In the woyof righteousness is life; and in the pafhivap 
thereof there is m> death. Prov. xii. ‘28. 

In sufVering thus thy brother to i»e slaughter'd, 

'I'hou showest the naked imthirap to thy life. 
Teaching stern murder how to hutcher thee. 

Shak., Klch. 11., i ‘2. 31. 

And a deer cainedowii the withivay. 

Flecked with leafy light mm shadow. 

Lontpellow, Uiuw'utha, ill. 

patiblet (put 'i -hi), a. [< L. pafibilis^ oiuhirablo, 
< pati, su]>port, onduro: soo jiatient.'] SulTer- 
ablo; lolornblo ;**that may bo ondured. JUutey. 
patibulary (iia-lih'u-iri-ri), a. [= F. patibu- 
taire = Pg. pafihnlar =’lt. patiholare^ < "h. 2 mti- 
hulnnij a r<>rk-shM]>i‘d yoko, a gibbet, < pafere, 
lii' open: see patent^.] Of or pertaining to a 
fork-shai>e<l gihhet ; rt‘sombling a gallows. 

Another was i iipliMUial wilh the pnHUularu mpevi of 
Turnip. Gotilxmah, (’ilizen i)f the World, lx.\.\vi. 

patibulatedf ( |>n-t ih'u-ln-tod ), a. [< L. patibu- 
latusy yoked, gildieted, < patibnhnu, a yoke, a 
gibbid : s(*e patibulary.] Hnnged on a gallows. 
('ole.'if 1717. 

patience (pa'sbens), n. L< ME. pacienee^ pa- 
eiensji OF. pacivnee, patience, F. patience = Sp. 
Pg. jiacicnda =It. paz^icn::ia, j)a;:icnzn^ <L. pa- 
Umitia, the quality of stiff enug or enduring, 
patience, forbearance, indulgence, submissive- 
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nesH, ij}aUen{U)8y suffering, enduring, patient: 
see patient] 1. The auality of being patient, 
(at) The power or capacity or physical endurance ; ability 
to bear up against what affects the physical powers : as, 
patience of heat or ot toil. 

Tf M. More look so much on the pleasure that is in mar- 
riage, why setteth he not his eyes on the thanksgiving 
for that pleasure and on the patience ot other displeasures*/ 
Tyndide, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1860), p. 106. 

ib) 'I'hc chaiacter nr habit of mind that enables one to suf- 
fer aitlictions, calamity, provocation, or other evil, with a 
calm unruflled temper ; endurance without murmuring or 
fretfulness; calmness; composure. 

Wlianne oure bewte schal aslake, 

(lod scud us padene in oure oldc age. 

Hymns to Virgiii, etc. (E. K. T. S.), p. SO. 

Hho pined in thought, 

And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat like patience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief. Shak., T. N., ii. 4. 117. 

Many are the sayings of the wise, . . . 

Extolling jpofience as the truest fortitude. 

MilUm, S. A., 1. 664. 

(c) QuietnesBor calmness in waiting for something to hap- 
pen ; the cast or habit of mind that enables one to wait 
without discontent. 

He had not the jmtknce to expect a present, but de- 
manded one. Sandys, Travailes, p. 110. 

Sad patimee, too near neighbour to despair. 

M. Arnold, The Scholar-Oipsy. 

(d) Eorl)earance ; leniency; indulgence; long-suffering. 

Have patiemv with me, and 1 will pay thee all. 

Mat. xvill. ‘26. 

HarkT‘C, .Tnek— T have hoard you for some lime with 
pafienre — J have been cool — quite cool ; but take care! 

Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. J. 
(<*) Constancy in labor or exertion ; perseverance. 

T'hc same iiyght, with grott Diffyculty ami moehe pa- 
ci(‘ns, wc war Dclived a horde into ower Shippo. 

Torkinyton, Ditu-ie of Eng. Travell, p. 66. 

Ho learnt with patieiwe, and with meekness taught. 

W. II arte, Euloglus ; or, the Charitable Mason. 

2f. Sufforaiioe; iiermissioii. 

By your jmtienee, 

I needs must rest mo. Shak., 'i'ompesi, iii. 3. 3. 

3. A plant, the patience dock. Heo dotik^, 1 . — 

4. A card-game: same as patience 

muscle, the levator scapula).— To take in patlencet, 
to receive with resignation. 

TaknMnpncience 
Oure prisoun, for it may non otlier l)C. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1 226. 
=Syxi. 1. Patienee, FortUude, Endurance, Eesiynation. 
Patience is by derivation a virtuo of suffering, but it is 
also e(|uully an active virtue, mm^ieme in industry, ap- 
plication, teaching. Passively, ft is gentle, serene, solf- 
possessed, without yielding its ground or repining; ac- 
tively, it adds to BO much of this' sj^iiit us may be apnro- 
piiate to the situation a steady, watchful,. until iiig inaus- 
try and faithfulness. J*\trtitude is the i>aHsivo kind of 
liatlence, joined with notable courage, lii endurance at- 
tention is directed to the fact of bearing labi>r, jaiin, con- 
tumely, etc., without direct implication as to the moral 
<]uaIitleH re<iulrod or shown. JlesiynaUon implies the vol- 
untary submission of the will to a personal cause of afflic- 
tion or loss ; it is a high word, generally l(K»king up to 0ml 
as the eontroller of human life. lieeiynatton Is tliiis gen- 
erally a sniiinission or meekness, giving up or resigfiing 
personal desires to the will of God. 

patient ( pa'shpiit), a. and v. [< ME. jiuHcntf < 
OF. pacient, F. patient = Hji. pacivntc = 
It. padente, < L. paii€n{t-)Sy jqir. of ^lati, suffer, 
<*ndure; akin to (Jr. irdaxeiv., nattnv, suffer: see 
pathos.] I. a. If. Enduring; physically abb* 
to suiJport or endure; having such a bodily 
constitution as enables one to endure or to be 
proof against: followed by q/* before the thing 
('iidured: as. pa lien t of IviXiov or pain ; patient of 
heat or cold. 

They (the ilrnzilians] nrejiatient o/ hunger and thirst. 

Purchas, ITlgiTmage, p. 847. 

2. Having or manifesting that temi>er or cast of 
mind wliieh endures pain, trial, provocation, or 
1 be 1 i ke without murmuring or f reif nln ess ; sus- 

■ tainiiig afflictions or evils with fortitude, calm- 
ness, or submission ; full of composure or etjua- 
iiimity; submissive; unrepiniug: as, u patient 
person, or a person ot patient temper; patient 
uinler ufflietioiis. 

lb* jjatient toward all men. 1 Thes, v. 14. 

•signior Antonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my moneys and my usances ; 
still have I homo it with u jHitienf shrug. 

Shak., M. ot V., i. 3. 110. 

They [the cattle] wait 
riieir wonted fodder; not like liung’ring man. 
Fretful if unsupidied ; but silent, meek. 

And iHdinit of the slow-paced swalti’s delay. 

Coipper. Task, v. 32. 

I am impatient to be taught ; yet I am patient to bo ig- 
norant till I am found worthy to leani. 

E. S. Phelps, Beyond the Gatos, p. 100. 

3. Wiiiting or expecting with calmness or with- 
out discontent; not hasty; not over-eager or 
impetuous. 
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With flMtfilmt hsart 
To sit alone, and hope and wait^ 

Nor strive in any wise with fate. 

Waiiam Morrie, Esrthly Paradise, II. 68. 

4. Persevering ; constant in pursuit or exertion; 
calmly diligent. 

Whatever I have done is due to patient thought. 

HeufUm, 

6, Capable of bearing ; susceptible. 

Perhaps the name Britisher does not sound very ele-. 
gant, perhaps it does not exactly belong to the high-polite 
style ; but never mind that, if it is at least paftsnf of the 
better sense which 1 wish to put upon it. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. LeoU., p. 62. 
Patient Intellect. See intellect, l. »Byn. 2. bncomplain- 
ing, unroplning, long-suffering, brave.— 4^ Assiduous, in- 
defatigable. 

II. n. 1. A person or thing that receives im- 
pressions from external agents; one who or 
that which is passively affected: opposed •to 
agent. 

Mr. Dudley spake to this effect: that for his part he 
came thither a mere patient, not with any intent to charge 
his brother Winthrop wilh any thing. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. *212. 

Malice is a passion so impetuous and precipitate that it 
often Involves the agent and the patient. 

Qooevnnient of the Tongue. 

When we transfer the term “cause.” then, from arelatlou 
between one thing and another within the determined 
world to the relation between that world and the agent 
implied in Its existence, we must understand that there 
is no separate particularity in the agent, on the one side, 
and the determined world us a whole, on the other, such 
as characterizes any agent and patient, any cause and ef- 
fect, within the deiennined world. 

T. II. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 76. 

2t. A sufferer. 

Wo that poure jmHent is partttest lif of alle, 

And alio parflle preestes to pouerte sholde drawe. 

Piers Plomnan (CX xlv. 99. 

Specifically — 3. A sufferer under bodily indis- 
position undergoing medical treatment: com- 
monly used as a correlative to physician or 
nurse, 

Womoold Doctor or other iiaid quietly that were 

very apt to be fools and cowards. 

0. Ilvlmee, Autocrat, iv. 
Amnt and patient. Boe agent. 
patientt (pa'sbent), r. t, [< patient^ «.] Reflex- 
ively, to compose (one’s self); be patient. 

Patient yourself, nnidame, and pardon mo. 

Shak., Tit. And., 1. 1. 121. 

patiently (pa'sbent-li), adv. [< ME. piadenU 
tiehe; < patient 4- -b/-.] In a patient manner, 
(a) With calmncBSor composure. (6) Without discontent, 
mnnnuring, or repining ; meekly ; submissively. Ui) With- 
out agitation, undue haste, or eagerness, {d) With calm 
and constant diligence : as, to examine a subject patiently. 
patin^f, u. An obsolete fonn of piaten'^, 
patin^t, n. See patten^, 1 (r). 
patina (pnt'i-nil), n, [< L. patina, patena, a 
broad shallow Vlisb, a jiaii: see patent, pan^,] 
1. A bowl; a patella. — 2. (n) An incrustation 
which forms on bronze after a certain amount 
of exposure to the weather, or afti’r burial be- 
neath the gl’ouiid. It is, when perfectly developed, 
of a dark-green color, and has nearly the composition of 
the mineml malachite (hydrated carbonate of copper). 
Wiich an incrustation, although very thin, is considered 
to add greatly to tho beauty of an antique object, espe- 
cially of a bust or statue, and is of importance as protect- 
ing it from further oxidation. Artiflcial and evanescent 
patinas are produced by forgers of antiquities by the appli- 
cation of heat or of acids, and in various other ways. Some 
modern bronzes acquire a dark- colored patina, which is a 
disffgurenient rather than an ornament. Elaborate inves- 
tigation on the part of various chemists has failed to ex- 
plain this ill-eolored imtina very satisfactorily. It is be- 
lieved, however, that coal-smoke in large cities may be a 
cause of its formation, us under such circumstances it 
contains particles of carbonaceous matter; and, also, that 
the present almost universal practice of putting consider- 
able zinc into the bronze, to facilitate its casting, is one of 
the causes of this defect. T lie dark color of the patina of 
Japanese bronze has been shown, in a considerable num- 
ber of cases at least, to be in all probability due to the 
presence of lead in tlic alloy. Also patine, (t)) By 
('xteusion, the siirface-texturo or -color which 
other works of decorative art, as a wooden cabi- 
net or the like, gain through the action of time, 
(c) The surface, produced partly by accretion, 
partly by discoloration ana the effects of acid 
in the soil, given to marble by long inbuma- 
tion. — 3. [cap,] [NL.] In conch,^ a genus of 
gastropods. J, PJ, Gray, 1840. 
patinated (pat'i-no-ted), a. [< patina + -ate^ 
+ -edt^.] Covered with patina : as, a finely pati- 
nated coin. 

patination (pat-i-na'sbon), n. [< patina + 
-a Hon.] The process of becoming or the state 
of being covered with patina. 

A virtuoso, valuing a coin at ten tiroes its intrinsic worth 
for time-blackened patination, and adoring its rust 

N. and Q., 7th ser., V. S64. 

Time had lent the superadded beauties otpaHnalion, 

« Soulagea Catalogue, Pref. to BronieiV P* 104 
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patine (pat'in), n, [< F. patinCf < L. patina^ a 
disli : patina, patent .] If. An obsolete form 

pt patent, ---2, Same nf^patina^ 2 (a), 
pano (pat'i-d), n, [Sp,, = Cat. pati = Pg. pa~ 
teo^ patio f a court, plaza ; variously referred to 
Ij/patere, lie open, patuluSf lying open, spread- 
ing (see patent^ patulous)', to L. spatiuni, a 
walk, pulmio square, etc., also distance, space 
(> Sp. espado, space) (see space)] and to other 
* sources.] In Spain and Spanish-American 



Patio, or Court, with Stairway, <»f a Mexican House. 


countries, a court or iiiclosuro connected with 
a house, and open to the sky. 

A trim Andalusian Imnd-inaid . . . led the way acroBS 
A little patio or court, in the centre of the edillco. 

Irvinif, Voyages of Companions of Cohnnbus, p. 830. 

We lay down on our rugs iti thepfftw), and endeavoured 
to sleep, aa we knew wc should reipurc all our strength for 
the expedition before us. 

Lada UrastHPij, A'oyage of Suulteani, T. ii. 
Patio process. Hcejwocm*. 

patishf, patiset, v. [< OF. puttsvi^ make a stipu- 
lation, epatis, pati::, an agreement, stipiilatioTi, 
pact, < L. pactum, a pact: see pactJ] I. iutraus. 
To make a stipulation or agr(*emeiil ; stipulate. 
Patsqrare. 

It traits. To stipulate for ; agn^o upon. 

The money which the pirates pattuhed for his ramiBome. 

tUiall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, ii. 

patitur (pat'i-t6r), n. [\m, lid ix-rs. sing. pres, 
ind. jiati, suffer, onduro: see patient.'] Ec- 
clcs.f tlie mark by which the absence of a preb- 
endary from choir, either by sickness or leave, 
was denoted. In cither case lie did not forfeit 
any of his revenue. Imp. Diet. 

patlettt (pat'let), n. Same as armintpdoulilet. 
Fairhott. 

patly (pat'li), adr. In a pat manner ; titly ; eoii- 
venieutly. /farro?r, Works, II. x.\vi. 

patness (pat'nos), w. The state or quality of 
being pat; fitness; suitabloiiess ; convenience. 

The description with ei^ual patnettif may suit both. 

Barrou\ Works, T. xvli. 

patois (pa-two'), n. [F., a dialect, < OF. patois, 
pathoys, pairois, a native or local speech, also 
a village, < ML. as if ^patrensis for patriensis, 
native, a native, < L. patria, native eountry; 
see patrial ] A dialect peculiar to a district or 
locality, in use especially among the jjeasaiitry 
or uneducated classes ; himce, a rustic, provin- 
cial, or barbarous form of speech. 

An Italian .lew rails at the boatmen ahead, in the Nea- 
politan patois. U. Taylor, Lauds of the Saracen, p. 19. 

kpaittis, which Is not properly a dialect, but rather cer- 
tain archaisms, proverbial phrases, ami modes of pi-onun- 
ciation w’hich maintain themselves among the, unedu- 
cated side by side with the finished and universally ac- 
cepted language. Lowell, lilglow Papers, 2d ser., Tut. 

patrelt, patrellet, U. Middle English forms of 
poitren. 

patres COnscripti (pfi'trez kon-skrip'tl). [L. : 
patres, pi, ot pater, father; eonseripti, pi. of eon- 
scriptus, pp. of conserihere^ enroll, enlist: see 
conscript.] Conscript fathers; fath<*rs [and] 
elect: a usual title of address of the senate of 
ancient Home. See conscript, a. 
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patrla (p&'tri-g), W. [NL., < L, patria, one’s 
native land or country; lit. fatherland, prop, 
adj. (so. terra, land), fom. of patrius, pertaining 
to a father, < pater, father: paternal, father^ 

In zool,, habitat; the place or region inhabited 
by any animal, and to which it is indigenous, 
patrial (pa'tri-a.l), n. and a. [= OF. patrial, 
patricl == It. patriate, ad,j.,< NL. **patriaUs, of 
or pertaining to one’s native {'ountry, < L. 
patria, one’s native country: see patria.] I, 
n. In gram., a noun dc'rived from the name of 
a country, and denoting an inhabitant of that 
country: as, Latin Troas, a Trojan ivoman ; 
Latin Macedo, a Macedonian. 

n. a. In gram., of or relating to a family, 
race, or line of descent; designating ii raee or 
nation: applied to a ccuTain class of words. 

Lists of names, personal, ethnic. 

Auwr. Jour. PhUol.. \'II. 

patria potestas (pa'tri-|i. po-tes'tas). [L.: pa- 
tria, ie.m. of patrius, belonging to a father (see 
patria) ]potcstas, power, < po.ssc, have power, 
care.] In Rom. antaj., a father’s control and 
dominion over his children born in the com- 
plete Koman marriagt*, grnndchihlrcn, and otlu'r 
descendants, extending in early times to the 
power of life ainl death, ami including the rights 
of sale into serviludt', and of c‘mancipatiou or 
discharge of the child from the i>rivileges and 
charges of the family, i hc child had no standing be- 
fore the law under the head of private rights ; if he enter- 
ed into a contract, the benefits weiOHcquired not for him- 
s<‘lf, but for his father. The public liglitsof the child, how- 
ever, remained intact, as that of voting and that of holding 
a magistruoy. 

T\\e patria ptttestas. so long as ii lasts, gives to the father 
the complete control of the son’s act ions, 

Uncye'. Li it , XIIT. 1. 

patriarch (pa'tri-ark), //. [Early mod. K. also 
patriark; \ ME. pairiark, pairiarke = OF. nn- 
triarche, F. juttriarehe r= Sp. patriarea = J^g. 
patriarea, patriareha = It. }iatriarea=z\ ). 0. pa- 
triarch == Sw. Dan. patriark, < LL. patriareha. 
}iatriarchcs,<. Or. 7rarp/a/>,y//r, the chief of a tribe 
or race, < narpai, lineage, a race (< Trerz/p, father), 
+ apxetv, rule.] 1. The father and ruler of a 
family; one who governs by pat(‘rnal right; 
si>cciiically, one of the prog«‘intors of tho Isrn- 
olites — AWaham, Isam*, dacob, and t he sons of 
Jacob; also, one of those Biblical personages 
who were heads of fuinili<‘S before the deluge: 
the latter are termed auteddunan patriarchs. 

In that Toun dwelled Abinhnni the Valrinric, a longe 
tyine. ManderiUe, 'ITavtils, ji. 0.). 

And ihi.' patriarchs, moved with envy, sold .loseph into 
Egypt ; hut (toil was with him. Acts vii. {). 

And thousand pairs of lining Ihiiigs lu'sides, 
Vnelean and clean : foi th’ holy Patriark 
Had of all kinds inclosed in tlie Ai k 

f^yliiestrr, tr. of Ini Ilartas’s W'eeks, ii,, The Ark. 

Hence — 2. In subsecpicnl Jewish history, one. 
of the heads of the Sanliedriin after the destnu'- 
tion of Jerusalem and the diKjiersion, the patri- 
arch of the Western Jews residing in I*alestine, 
that of the Eastern in Babylon. — 3. In the early 
church, and in the Orthodox Oreck and otlnu* 
( )riental churches, a bishop of the highest rank ; 
in the Koman (Vitholic (’liiiirh, a oishop of the 
highest rank next aft(*r tlie J’ojie. ii, the early 
church the highest dignity, which cnnio in time to he 
designated us that of jHitrinrrh, belonged from time iru- 
inetnorial. and as was believeil from njiostolic days, to the 
bishops of Homo, Alexandria, uiul Antioch — these three 
sees ranking as n> dignity, j>reeedenee, and privileges in 
tho order named. The (Wncll of (Vntstantinople (a. t». 
:181) gave the bishop of that see prerogatives of rank next 
after Rome, and the Couneil of t'halcedon (451) confirmed 
this, decreeing that this canon conferred an equality of 
prerogatives with Home, still leaving the latter sec, how- 
ever, a higher rank. Since that time Constantinople has 
always stood at the head of the orthodox Oriental secs, 
and since the sixth eentuiy its hisliop has homo the title 
of ecumenical jiatriarch. I’he pal riarchal dignity of ,1 eru- 
salcm was not reeognizeii till tlie Council of Chulcedon. 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusaluni still 
remain the four great patriarchates tif the orthodox East- 
ern Church. In ir>82 Moscow was made a patriarchate, 
ranking next after llnsse, but since 1721 the place of patri- 
arch of Moscow lias been ri’presented by the Holy Oovern- 
Ing Synod. Hesides the ort hodox < irimital patriarchs, thei e 
are others, rerirescnting the Armenian, Jae.ohltc, Coptic, 
and other Oriental chnrehcH, ami also batin or Homan 
Catliolie titular patriaiehs of the same sees. In the Ro- 
man Catholic (.’hureh the Rope is regarded us having In 
Ills papal capacity a rank siipeiior to his lank as patrlaieh, 
and the cardinals also take precedence of patilarchs. 
There are also three minor patilarchs in the Roman Calh- 
oUc (Church of the Indies of Lisbon, and of Venice. J'lie 
title of patnarrh seems to have first come into use in tlie 
Christian chureli in Imitation of a similar title given to 
the head of a .fewlsh jjatria, or group of comm uni lies. 
Ill general usage It was apparently first given, witlioni 
definite llmitatiini, senior iiishops or bishops of special 
eminence. I'he bishoiis of the great patriarchal sees were 
at first called archhishojitf (in the older sense of that title). 
Fi’Oin the fourth century the title of patriarch came to be . 
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commonly applied to the bishops of the patriarchal aeeiL 
and is so used in imperial laws of tlie sixth century. It 
was not, however, till the ninth century that it became 
strictly limited to these. Exarchs, metropolitans, and arch- 
bishops rank next after patriarchs. Bee cathvliros. 

The ITimati^ of all England was also Patriarch of all the 
BiiliBh islands. E. A . Freeman, Norman Conquesty V. 168. 

In conectnesH of speech, we arc assured by Theodore 
Balsamon, tin* Patriarch of Antioch is the only J'relate 
who has a claim to that title -—the proper appellation of 
the Bishops of Rome and Alexandria being Tope ; of Con- 
stantinople and .lerusalem, Archbishop. 

J. M. Neale, Eastern t?hureh, 1. 126. 

4. One of the highest dignitaries in the Mor- 
mon Church, wlio pronounces the blessing of 
the church. Also called erangetist. — 5. A ven- 
erable old man ; lienee, iiguriitively, any object 
of patriarchal or venerable aspect. 

'I’he monarch oak, the jiatriareh of the trees, 

Hhoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees. 

Prydrn, I'al. and Arc., ili. 1058. 

Tlo took his place once more on the bench at the inn 
door, and was reverenced as one of (he patriarchs of tho 
village. Jrviny, Sketch-Book, p. 04. 

Limbo of the patriarchs, sec Umbo. 
patriarchal (pa'tri-ilr-kal), a. F. patn- 
areal = Sp. patriarcal = !l*g. patriarchal = It. 
jiatriareate, < NL. ^patriarehalis, < LL. patri- 
arelia, patriarch: see patriarch.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to a Jiatriarch : as, patriarchal power or 
jurisdiction. 

Ak Rome was the inothcr citle of the world, so, by hu- 
inant* institution, wc suffered ourselves to lie ranged under 
patriarchall anthoiity, as being the most fainoiiR in the 
West. lip. Hail, Ajiol. against the Brownists, xxiii. 

2. Subject to a Jiatriarch: as, a patriarchal 
clmrcli. 

Mosul Is in same for ( loth of (lohl, and Bilke, for fertil- 
itie, and for the J'atriarchall Sea of the Ncstorian (■lirls- 
tians. Purchas, Pilgriinuge, p. 77. 

3. P(‘rtaining to or of tlio nature of a patri- 
arcliy. 

I’he Patriarchal tlicory of society is, as I have said, tho 
theory of its origin in separate families, held together by 
the authority and protection of the chicst valitl male as- 
cendunt. Maine, ICarly Law and (’ustoin, ji. 196. 

4. Kescmbling or characteristic of a patriarch ; 
V(»nci‘abl('. 

The sire turns o’(‘r wi’ patriarchal grace 
'J'he big lia’-bible, mice his fathers pride. 

Hums, ('ottar’s Satunluy Night. 

Also pairiarchic. 

Patriarchal cross. B('o cross i . - - Patriarchal dis]^- 
Sation, the jierlod preceding tlu* Mosaic dispensmlon, 
during whhdi each jiat riarchal h(>a<l of a faiidly was the 
priest of ids ommi honseliold. 

patriarchalism (Jia/tri-jir-knl-i/in), n. [< pa- 
triarchal + -ism.] That iiolilictil condition or 
organization in whicJi tin* cliiof authority of 
each Irilif* or fniuily resides in aptitriarch; pa- 
triarchy. 

'I’hero are uiiijucHlIonalily many aHSciabhigeH of savage 
men so devoid of sonic of the cliaract eristic features of 
l^ntriurrhalism tliat it seems a gratuitous liypotiiesis to 
assume that tliey had passed through it. 

Maine, Early JJiw and (’nstom, p. 204 

patriarchally (pa'tri-iir-kal-i), adr. In the man- 
ner of a jialriareli; in aeeordaneo with patri- 
arclialisin. 

patriarchate (pri'tri-iir-knt ), u. | — V. / atriar- 
caf = Sji. patriarcado = Bg. patria rchado =:\\. 
patriarea to, < ML. }iatriarchatus, (Ik* condition 
of a Jiatriarch, < LL. jiatriarcha. jiatrinrcli : sco 
oafriarch.] 1. Tfie offici*, dignity, or status of 
a jiatriarcli ; also, the jiei iod ( f otlice of a jia- 
Iriarch. 

Is not the (’hlefe of them nceiis d out of ids owne Booko 
and his late (’anoiiri to iifleel a certaine muim'stionablo Pa- 
/n’rrrcAaf, indcpciulent ami uiisidtordinate to tliet’rowne? 

Milton, information in Eng., ii. 

ProcluH, tdsliop of ('yziiMiin, perlinps an unsuccessful 
rival of .Nestoiius for the pufnurrhntf. 

Schuff, Hist. Christ. Church, III. « 187. 

2. Tlio residence of a jiatriarch. — 3. Tho coni- 
nmnity or pro\’ince under tho jurisdiction of a 
Jiatriarch. 

Ill its earlM'sl times, (lie Eastern Communion contHined 
])Ut two Pufriurrhutes, Alexandria ttmi Antioch. 

./. M Ncalc, Eastern ('hnrcli, i, 21. 

4. A jiatriarehy or jiatriarehal comniunity. 

Tlie> tlioiiglit of nothing hut to have great fninilicH, 
dial their own lelations ndgiit sw'ell up to a patriarchate. 

Jer. Taylor, \\ orks (imI. 18.*{r»), 1. 70f>. 

patriarchdomt (jia'tri-iirk-dnm), n. [< patri- 
arch ■+■ -doin.] Tho jurisdiction or dominion of 
a Jiatriarch. Milton, Keformation in Eng., i. 

patriarchlc(pa-tii-Ur'kik), a. f < J^L. patriarchi- 
cus, < Hr. Trarpiapxna'n. j)(*rtaining to a ]>alriarch, 

< TiuTiuiifixf/c, a Jiatriarcli : sec* patriarch.] Sumo 
as patriarchal. 

patriarchicalt (pa-tri-ar'ki-kal), a. [< patri- 
archic -f -al.] Hamo u'A patriarchal. 
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patriarchism (pa'tri»s.r-kizm)^ n. [< patriareh 
+ Government by a patriarch or the 

head of a family, who is both ruler and priest, 
patrlarchship (pa'tri-ark-ship), w. [< patri- 
arch + -tthipT] The office of a patriarch, 
patriarchy (pa'tri-ar-ki), n. [= F. patriarchie 
=s It. patriarchia^ < Gr, TraTpia^xIa^ a patriarch- 
ate, < Trarpiapxf/Cf a patriarch: see patriarch.'] 

1. A corain unity or aKK^'^'Ration of related faiu- 
ilies under tin* authority and rule of a patriarch 
or the ehlest valid male ascendant. — 2. A sys- 
tem of i^overnnient by patriarchs. — 3. The com- 
munity or ecclesiastical province under the 
jurisdiction of a patriarch. 

patricht, n. AMiddle English foitn of parUidoc. 
patrician^ (pa-trish'an), a. and n. [I’onnerly 
also patritian; < F. patricien, < Mli. as if *pa- 
thnanuff, < L. patricUis (> It. Sp. Pg. patricio)^ 
rarely also patritius. of the rank or dignity of 
patrcH, < patcry father, pi. pntrvH^ the sena- 
tors or nobles, ‘the fathers’: st'c patrvH con- 
mvripti \i\\d father.] I, a. Ihdonging to or com- 
posed of I lie patras or fatluTs (the title of the 
senators of ancient UoimO; hence, of noble 
birth; noble; senatorial; not plebeian: as, jm- 
families ; patrician influence. 

II. n. 1. In ancituit liome. a descendant or 
reput ed descendant of one of the original citizen 
families; hence, in general, a person of noble 
birth. 

There hath boon in liome gtraiifie insurrections; the 
people ocainst the senators, patruHans, and tiohles. 

Shak., Cor., iv. 8. 15. 

The plebs, like the English commons, contained families 
ditfering widely in rnnk and social position, among them 
tlu)so familleH whieh, as soon as an artificial barrier broke 
down, joined with the palnoa/ut to form the new nobility. 

Kncye. Brit., JCVll. 526. 

2. Under the later Roman empire, a title or dig- 
nity conferred by the emj>eroi‘, often uponi)er- 
sons of plebtuan Idood, or even upon foreigners. 
It was frerniently given U) propitiate the good will of a 
powerful ciilcf. The title was conferred by Tope Stcplion 
oil Teplii the Short, and was assumed by certain rulers, as 
Charlemagne. 

Some worthy Puke or Patritinn of Venice . . . had beene 
Borne benefactor to the Towne. Cvryat, Crudities, I. 152. 

No kings of Angles or Saxons ruled by an Imperial com- 
tiiission ; none bore the title of Consul or Patneian of the 
ancient Commonwealth. 

A A. Freeman, Norm. Coti<i., V. 229. 

3. A member of an infliumtial class in certain 
German and Swiss cities in the middle ages. — 4. 
One who is familiar with the works of the early 
fathers of the Christian church. Coleridge. 
[Rare.] 

Patrician‘s (pa-trish'an), ?/. [< Patricius (see 
def.) + -an.] ’ A incmbor of a Cliristian body, 
probably of the lifth century, followers of one 
ratricius, who hehl dualistic doctrines, 
patricianhood (pa-trisli'an-hud), ?i. f< patri- 
cian'^ + -hood.] 1. The quality or chai’acter of 
a patrician ; nobility of birth. 

In Virginia, with its head(|unrters at liichniond, there 
was a go»id deal of uiicestnU jHifriHanhood. 

Arch. Forhi% Souvenirs of wnne Continently p. 142. 

2. ratricians collectively; the nobility; the 
body of those claiming honor from their de- 
scent. [Rare in both uses.] 
patricianism (pa-trish'an-izm), n. [< patri- 
cian^ + Olaim to* honor and preference 

on the score of noble descent; the doctrine of 
inequality of birth. 

Simple manhood is to have a chance to play his stake 
against Fortune with honest dice, uticogged by those 
three hoary sharpers, Prerogative, Patricianum, and 
Priestcraft Louvll, Among iny Books, 1st sen, p. 'itSO. 

patriciate (pa-trisli'i-at), n. [< L. patriciatus, 
the rank or dignity of a patrician, a 
IMitrician; see patrieiant.] 1. The dignity or 
position of a patrician, in any sense of that 
word. 

The nobility of ottfeo and what I may perhaps call the 
nobility of elder seltlemciit, such as tliat of the Roman 
yatriciatv, are only two ways out of many in which certain 
families ha\e ristiii to hereditary preeminence over their 
follows. K, A. Freeman, Amer. Leots., p. 8t>9. 

2. Patricians collectively ; the patrician order; 
the aristocracy. 

While the privileges of tlu‘ obi jmtricinte rested on law, or 
perhaps rather on iinmoniorial e.ustom, the privileges of 
the new nobility rostod wholl) on a sentiment of which 
men could roinoinhor the beginning. 

Fiiej/c. Brit., XVII. 626. 

3. Th(' jieriod during whi(*h the holder enjoyed 
the dignity of itatrician. 

Wo hold that this was tlie villa near Salenu where the 
deposed Kmperor Nepos was slain, iluiing the patriciate 
of Odoaeor. • F, .4. Freeman, Venice, p. 14B. 

patricidal ( pat ' ri-sl -d n\), a. f < ; >« trinde + -a 1. ] 
Relating to ]»atricide *;* parricidal. Imp. IHet. 
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patricide^ (pat'ri-sid), n, [ss Sp. It. patricida^ 

< L. as if ^patficida (the supposed orig. form of 
parrieida^ a parricide : see pafrioide^)f < pater 
lvatr-\ father, + -oitto, < esedere^ kill.] A mur- 
derer of Ins father. Imp. Diet. 

patricide^ (pat'ri-sid), n. [= Sp. It. patriHdiOf 

< ]j. as if *palrieidium (the supposed orig. form 
of parricidiumy parricide: see jyarricide*^),^ m- 
ter (patr-)y father, + -eidiuniy < aedcrCy kill.] 
The murder of a father. Imp. Diet. 

Patrick (pat'rik), n. A dialectal variant of par- 
tridge. 

patrlcot (pat'ri-ko), n. [Thieves’ slang.] A 
hedge-priest or orator among gipsies and beg- 
gars. Also patercove. 

Aim. A supercilious rogue t he looks as If 

He were tfie pcdrico 

Mad. Or archpriest of Canters. 

B. Jonaon, Staple of News, iv. 1. 
A Patrico amongst Beggars is their priest, euery hedge 
beeing his parish, euery wandring harlot and rogue his 
pari8hioner.s. Jkikker, Belman of London (od, 1608), sig. C. 8. 

patrimonial (pat-ri-mo'ni-al), a. [= F. 2 )atri- 
monial = Rp. Pg. patrimonial z=:lt.])atrnnonialey 

< L. patrmonialiSy pertaining to a patrimony, 

< patriyaoniuniy patrimony: see jxitrmony.] 
Pertaining to a patrimony; inherited from an 
ancestor or ancestors: as, e, patrimonial estate. 

lie that saw 
His patrimonial timber cast its leaf 
Sells the last scantling, and transfers the price 
'I'o souio shrewd sharper, ere it buds again. 

Cowper, Task, iii 762. 

Patrimonial or hereditary Jurisdiction, tlmi jurisdic- 
tion which a person exercises over others by right of in- 
heritance, or as owner of on estate. 

patrimonially (pat-ri-mo'ni-al-i), odr. Byway 
of ])atrimony ; I)y inheritance, 
patrimony (pat'ri-mo-ni), n. [= F. patrimoinc 
= Sp. Pg. It. patrimoniOy < L. patrimoniumy a 

i iaternal estate or inheritance, < pater (patr-) = 
^j. father: nee father.’] 1. A right or an estate 
in^ieritcd from one’s ancestors; property fall- 
ing to a person on the death of his father; 
heritage. 

I pray you stand, good father, to me now ; 

(rive 1110 Bianca for my patrimony. 

Shak., T. of the 8., iv. 4. 22. 
A gem hut worth a private patrimony 
Is nothing ; we will eat such at a meal. 

B. Jonaim, Volpone, iii. 6. 
A patrimony wliich neither kings nor potentates can 
bequeath to their uifspring. 

Ih Webster, Hpeech at Concord, Hept. 30, 18;i4. 

2. A church estate or revenue ; the endowment 
of a church or religious house, 
patriot (pa'tri-ot or pat'ri-pt), n. and a, [< F. 
patriote = Bp, Pg. patriota =z It. patriotto = T). 
U. Sw. Dan. patrioty ono who loves his country, 
< Mli. patriota-y < Gr. irarpi^Tygy a fellow-couii- 
tryiiian, < narptdy a race (ef, Trarptog, from the 
• forefathers, hereditary), < nart/p = L. pater = 
K. father: see father.] I. n. A person who 
loves his country, and zealously supiiorts and 
defends it and its interests. 

There arc times and seasons when the best jMtriots arc 
w illing to withdraw their hands from the commonwealth, 
as Pluieion in his latter days Was observed to decline the 
iiiunagement of affairs. Uryden, King Arthur, Bed. 

Such is the patriot's boasb where’er we roam, 

His first, best country ever is at home. 

Goldsmith, Traveller, 1. 78, 

II. a. Patriotic ; devoted to the welfare of 
one’s country: as, patriot zeal. 

Ah, let not Britons doubt their social aim, 

Whose anient bosoms catch this ancient fire ! 

Cold Interest melts before the vivid flame, 

And patriot ardours but with life expire ! 

Shenstone, Elegies, ii. 

To shake tby senate, and from heights sublime 
Of patriot eloquence to flash down fire 
Upon tliy foes, was never meant my task. 

Cou'per, Task, 11. 217. 

patriotic (pa-tri- or pat-ri-ot'ik), a. [= F. pa- 
trio fig ne =r Sp. patridtioo = Pg. patriotico = 
It. patriottiroy patriotic, < ML. j^fit^loticnsy < Qr. 
TzoTpiQTtKdqy pertaining to descent or race, or 
to a fellow-countryman, < irarpi^Tty:, a fellow- 
countryman: Hoe patriot.] 1 . Full of patriot- 
Lsin; actuated by the love of country. — 2. In- 
s]>ired by the love of one’s country; directed 
to the public safety and welfare. 

O Thou ! who pour’d the mfriofic tide 
That stream d through w allace’s undaunted heart, 
Wilt) dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride. 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part. 

Mnrtts, Cottar's Saturday Night. 

patriotical (pa-tri- or pat-ri-ot'i-kal), a. {f pa- 
triotic ^ ^il.] ^wme ss patriotic, [Rare.] 
patriotically (pa-tri- or pat-ri-ot'i-kal-i), adt\ 
In a patriotic manner. 
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patriottom (pA^tri- or patM-^t-ikm), n, [< F. 
patrioUme ss Sp. Pg. patriohaino sb It. patriot- 
Uamo s D. G. patrioUmm ss ^w.patnioiasm s 
DsAx.patHoUsme; SB patriot •¥ -iam,] Love 
of one’s country; the passion which moves a 
person to serve his country, either in defending 
it from invasion or in protecting its rights and 
maintaining its laws and institutions. 

Being lond and vehement, either against a court or for 
a court, is no proof of patriotism. . . . Where the heart is 
right, there is true patrvotimn. 

Bp. Berkeley, Maxima, Nos. 2 and 32. 

All civic virtues, all the heroism and self-sacrifloe of 
'patriotism, spring ultimately from the habit men acquire 
nf regarding their nation as a great organic whole, identi- 
fying themselves with its fortunes in the past as in the 
present, and looking forward anxiously to Its future des- 
tinies. Leaky, Eng. in 18th Cent., ii. 

2. Love of country embodied or personified; 
patriots collectively. 

Aristocratism rolls In its carriage, while PaJtriotiam can- 
not trail its cannon. Carlyle. 

Patripassian (pa-tri-pas'i-an), n, [< LL. patri- 
pasaianus (see def.), < L. pater {patr-)y father, 
4* jftttiy pp. pasnusy suffer, endure : see paUenty 
passion!] A Monarchian who denied the dis- 
tinction of three persons in one God, and* held 
that there is only one divine Person, who in his 
eternal nature was termed the Father, but in 
his incarnation the Bon, and who suffered in 
the passion as the Bon. The term is said to oc- 
cur first in literature in a treatise of Tertul- 
lian, about a. d. 200. Compare SahelUan. 
PatripaSBianism (pa-tri-pas'i-an-izm), «. [< 
Patnpassian 4* -ww.] The doctrines peculiar 
to the Patripassians. 

patrist (pa'trist), n. [< L. pater {pair-), father, 
4- One who is versed in the lives or 

works of the fathers of the Christian church, 
patristic (pa-tris'tik), a. [< ¥ . jyatrisUgue ; as 
patrist 4- -ic.] Of or pertaining to the fathers 
of the Christian church : as, patristic theology ; 
pati'isHe writings. 

patristical (pa-tris'ti-kal), a. [< patristic 4- 
-al.] Bame as pafristici 
patristically (pa-tris'ti-kal-i), adv. In a pa- 
tristic manner; after the manner of the Chris- 
tian fathers. 

patristicism (pa-tris'ti-sizm), w. [< patristic 
•4 -ivwi.] The doctrines or mode of thought of 
the fathers of the church ; patristic thought or 
literature. 

Patristicism, or the science of the fathers, was thus es- 
sentially founded on the principle that the Scriptures con- 
tain all knowledge permitted to man. 

J. W. Draper, Hist. Intellectual Bevelopmont of Europe, x. 

patristics (pa-tris'tiks), n, [PI. of patristic: 
see 4cs.] Tliat department of study which is 
occuiiied with the aoctrinos and writings of the 
fathers of the Christian church. Also called 
patroloqy. 

patrizaiet, V. i. [< IjL. patrimttiSy pp. of pa- 
trizarCy patrissarcy imitate one’s father, < I^. 
pater y father: see father,] To imitate one’s 
father. 

In testimony of his true affection to the dead father in 
his living son, this gentleman IWaterhouse] is thought to 
have penned that most judicious and elegant Epistle, and 
presented It to the young Earl (Essexl, conjuring him by 
the cogent argumonteof example and rule to patrizats. 

Ft/Mer, Wortnles, Hertfordshire, II. 46. 

J^^OCinatet (pa-tros'i-uat), V. t, [< h.patro- 
^latusypp, of patrocinari (> It. patrocinare = 
Pg. Sp. Pr. patrodmarzsi F. patroeineT\ protect, 
defend, support, < patrodniuniy protection, de- 
fense, patronage: see patrociny.] To patron- 
ize; countenance. 

XTnloBB faith be kepi within its own latitude, and not 
called out to patroeinate every less necessary opinion, . . . 
there is no way in the world to satisfy unlearned persons 
in the choice of their religion. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), II. 299. 

patrocinationt (pa-tros-i-na'shpn), n, [< L. as 
if *patroeinatio(n-)y < patrocindriy protect : see 
patroeinate.] Countenance ; support ; patron- 
age. 

Those shameless libels, thow patroeinations of treason. 

Bp. Hall, 8t. Paul's Combat, i. 

patrodnyt (pa-tros'i-ni), n. [= Bp, Pg. It. 
patrociniOy < h. patrodniuniy protection, patron- 
age, < patronvs, a protector, a |f|fttron : see pa- 
tron.] Patrocination. 

'Tis a vain religion which gives po/roctn]^ to wickedness. 

Waterhouse, Apology (1653X p. 240. 

patrol (pa-troP), V . ; pret. and pp.patrolled, ppr. 
patrolling. [= D. patromlleren = G. patroul- 
tiren = 8w. jtatrutlera = Dan. patrollerCy < 
F. patrouiller = Sp. patrullar = Pg. patruJ- 
har 5s= It. pattugliarey patrol; the same word 



«s F. patrcMer^ pa4dle or dabble in the wa- 
ter, paw, paw aoout, OF. patrauilleTf also 
without the unorig. medial r, vatouiUer^ jpo- 
UyiUer^ F. dial. patoiUerj patromler (also with 
4iff. tevm.y patoguer, pati'ovquer, patriqueTf pa- 
touger), paddle or dabble in water, begrime, be- 
smear, = Sp. patullarj paddle or wade through 
mud (whence appar. lu camp use the exteu- 
sion of the word to ‘patroP in general); with 
a dim. term. F. -ouill-er, etc., of freq. force, < 
OF. patCf pattCf F. paite (= Sp. Pg. pata\ the 
paw or foot of a beast or bird, in vulgar use 
also the hand of a person, etc. Cf. Qr.patfiche^ 
an instrument for striking, the hand, also a 
uddle, mire,p<ife<?/i-/>«», a webfoot, web-footed 
ird, patschenf strike, tap, dabble, waddle, 
splash, dial^ia^;cron, strike, pat (but prob. not 
related to E. pat: see pat^). The I), pool 
sr MLO. LG. i)ote ^ G. pfote = Dan. potCy 
paw, belongs with E. paw: seep«i/?i. It is un- 
eertain whether the verb or the noun precedes 
in E. use: see the noun.l I, intrans. 1. To 
go the rounds in a camp or garrison ; inarch 
about in order to check disorder or irregular- 
ities, as a guard. 

These out-guords of the mind ai-e sent abroad, 

‘ And still boat the neighbouring road. 

JUir R. Blctckinore^ Creation, vi. 

2. To go the rounds in a city, as a body of jx)- 
lice. 

n. tram. To perambulate or traverse in all 
directions, as a j)atrol in a camp, garrison, town, 
harbor, etc., for the purpose of watching, guard- 
ing, or protecting ; go over or through in all di- 
rections as a patrolman. 

The chief part of the stories, however, turned upon the 
favorite spectre of Sleepy Hollow, the headless horseman, 
who had been heard several times of late patntlling the 
country. Iroinff, Skctch-Uook, p. 448. 

This Intervening country was patrolled by squadrons of 
cavalry for the purpose of intercepting their progress. 

Prescott, Fcnl. and Isa., i. 8. 

patrol (pa-tr 61 ')» w. [Pbrmcrly olmjjatrole; = 

D. patroetje = 0. patrolle = Sw. patruU = Dan. 
patrolf < OF. patrouilley patouille^ F. jiatromlUi 
r= Sp. patruUa = Pg. patrulha = It. pattugliay a 
patrol: BeejjatrolyV.Ji 1. A walking or march- 
ing round, as in a camp, garrison, town, or other 
place, in order to watch and protect it. 

And the sheriffs, mounted alia capparison^e," with their 
' blue coat attendance, rode the petroviUe [read > atr-ouUle] 
about the city almost all night, and no one attempted to 
make a bonfire. North, Examen, p. 580. 

2. The guard or persons who thus go the rounds ; 
specifically, a x)olico constable whose duty it 
is to perambulate a ‘‘beat” or district for a 
<5ertain number of hours, for the protection 
of life and property, and the preservation of 
the peace; also, such constables collectively. 
—Flank patrols. Hee TianA'i.— Horae-patrol. Same 
as mountea patrol. — Mounted patrol, an armed man or a 
body of armed men performing patrol duty on horseback. 

patrollotism (pa-trorqt-izm), 91. [< F. patrouil- 
lotismcy < patrouilUiy patrol, 4- dim. -ol + -iumvy 

E. -i59».] A system of military police or patrol. 
[Kare.] 

The caricaturist promulgates his emblematic tablature ; 
Le Patmuillotisme chassant le Patriotlsme, Patriotism 
driven out by Patrollotisrn. Carlyle, French Kev., I. vli. 1 . 

patrolman (pa-trol'man). 9f,.; yl. patrolmen 
(-men). 1. A' member "of the police force of a 

town or city who jiatrols a certain “ beat” ; one 
of the patrol; a policeman; specifically, in 
some large cities of the United States^ a mem- 
ber of the principal body of the police force 
' ranking below a roundsman. 

The patrolman expressed a preference for a promenade 
with us. Harper's Mag., LXXVf II. 027. 

Hence — 2. One who goes over a certain course 
examining something, as the condition of an 
electric circuit. 

The chief lineman should have under his care all pole 
linesandoutsldeconstruction of all kinds. . . . He should 
also have charge of the carbon-setters and Bvc-palrdmen. 

Electric Rev. (Amer.), XVI. 10. 

patrology (pa-trol'o-ji), n. Same m patristics. 
patron (pa'trqn or pat'rqn), n. and a. [< ME. 
patron, pairouny a patron, defender, also a pat- 
tern (see pattern)y < OF, patrony F. patron, a 
patron, protector, master, captain, skipper, etc., 
also a pattei^n, model, = 8p. patrono, patron, a 
patron, alsa;a pattern, = Pg. patrono = It. pa- 
trdnoy padrdftOy a patron, master, etc. (see pa- 
drone), ss D. patroon = G. patrone = Sw. Dan. 
patron, a patron, < L. patronus, a ju’otector, pa- 
tron (of individuals, or of citit's or provinces), 
also a defender in a court of law, an advocate, 
pleader, etc., in ML. an example, also a pattern, 
model, < pater {pair-), father: see father, Cf. 
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paifoon^adrme, and jyattem, doublets of pa- 
<r(W,] ^ IT n. 1. One who holds a relation of su- 
periority and service analogous to that of a 
father; hence, a protector. 

I shall be brief and plain. All what my father, 

This country's pa/rm, hath discours'd is true. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Gandy, i. 2. 
Specifloally— (a) Among the Romans, a master who had 
freed his slave, or a father who had emancipated his child, 
and retained some rights over him after his emancipa- 
tion - those who succeeded to the niastdr or father, as the 
case might be, usually becoming the patrons In his place. 
(b) A Roman of distinction under whoso protection an- 
other, called the client, placed himself. 

It is the client's duty 
'I’o wait upon his jtatron. 

Fletcher (and MoMsitiger'i), liovers* Progress, v. 1. 

(<j) In Or. antiq., an advocate or pleader; a guardian ; an 
official or legal Interniedhiry. 

At Athens . . . domiciletl strangers — inotojci — were 
subject to a small stranger’s tax, had heavier pecuniary 
burdens than the native citizen, were required to serve in 
the army and navy, and needed a patron for the transaction 
of legal business. Woilney, Iiitrod. to Inter. Law, § 08. 

2. One who protects, eoimte nances, 8upx)orts, 
or encourages a person or a work; an encoiir- 
ager, protector, or favorer: as, a patron of the 
fine arts. 

He is the pyes pafroun and putteth it In hire ere, 

That there Iho thornc is tbikkest to buylden and bredo. 

riere Plowman (B), xll. 227. 

Books such as are worthy the name of l)ouks ought to 
have no patrons but truth and reioon. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 8(). 

Hugh was a patron of learned men, and a founder of 
monasteries, ^ubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 180. 

3. A special guardian or protector; a saint 
whoso special care is invoked, and who is re- 
garded as a special guardian: as, 8t. Urispin, 
the patron (or patron saiut) of shoemakers. 

fit. Nicholas was deemed the ^w/ren of children in gen- 
eral, hut much iiiuro particularly of all schooli)oys, amongst 
whom the 0th of December (the saint's festival) used to he 
a very great holy day, for more than one reason. 

Hock, (’hurch of our Fathers, III. ii. 210. 

4. hJccles.y one who has the right to present a 
clergyman to an ecclesiastical living, or to other 
jrjreferment; the person who has the gift and 
disposition of a beiiefi<*t'. See patronage, 

In 1268, however, he [Innocent IV, 1 recognised in the 
fullest way the rights of patrons, and undertook to abstain 
from all usurped provisions. Stubbs, ('oust. Hist., § 884. 

6. A master; a host or landlord. 

Ilalf-a-dozen little boys carried it to the inn, where I 
had to explain to i\\o patron, in iny best Spanish, that we 
wanted a carriage to go to the baths. 

Lady lirassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. x. 

6t. The master or captain of a gallev or other 
vessel ; the oliicer in command of a wliif). 

A good new sliippo whiclic mad never Jornoy a fore of 
vlij C tunne. The name of (Im Patrone was callyd I'hoiims 
Dodo. Titridivjton, Diarie of Eng. Travell, j). ll). 

Tile . . . great master sent one of his galliasses, whose 
patron was called messirc Boniface. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 70. 

7t. A cartridge-case, a small cylinder of lea- 
ther, wood, or metal: same as bandoleer, Ii; by 
extension, a larger case for holding several 
cartridges. Cat, Spec, Kx. S. K,, 1862, No. 4762. 
— Sf. A pattern; a itiodel; an examfde. Bee 
pattern, 

lYewly she 

Was her cheef patron of beauto. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanr.he, 1, 9 JO. 

Ther wasse dewly proved iij qnartcrls of brod clothe 
convoyed in peces, as bit apercih by patrons of blacko 
paper in our Comen Kofer of record. 

English OUds (E. E. T. H.), p. 321. 
Patrons of Husbandry, an association of American agri- 
culturists, commonly known as Grangers. Hec grange, 4. 

II. rt. Chosen as patron ; aup])Osed to act as 
patron; tutelary: as, a /9«fro9/ saint, 
psitroil (pa'trqn or i)at'rqn), v. t, [< patron, w.] 
To treat, coniuet, or manage as a patron ; pa- 
tronize. 

A good cause needs not to be patron'd by passion. 

Sir T. Rrowtie, Religlo Medici, i. 6. 

Skinner, ... an undi.sriiignlBhed person of Oxford, pa- 
troned by Dorset. R. iV. IHxon, Hist, riiurch of Eng., xvii. 

patronage (pat/ron-aj or pa'tron-aj), n. [< F. 
patronaffc = Pg- patronage = It. patronaggio, 
patronage, < MJi. pafronaficnm, homage or ser- 
vice due to a x)atron, < L. pafronus, a patron : 
see patron,'] 1. The position of or the aid af- 
forded by a i)atroii ; the countenance or sup- 
j>ort of a im-troii or of patrons: oft(3n used ]n 
the sense of countenance or favor shown in 
a patronizing or super<*iliously condescending 
way. 

If Uiere was a little savor of patronage In the genciouH 
hospitality she i xerciscd among her simple neigliborR, it 
was never regarded as more than a natural eiiiphuais uf 
her undoubted claims, to precedence. 

Jonah (Quincy, Figures of the Past, p. 01 . 
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When Addlsonheffan his reign . . . his palace was But- 
ton’s, opposite wars. Button had been a servant in the 
Countess of Warwick’s family, who under the patronage 
of Addison kept a coffee house on the south side of Rus- 
Bcl-fitreet, Thackeray, English Humouristi^ p. 190. 

2. Guardianship, as of a saiut. 

Among the Roman Catholicks every vessel is recom- 
mended to the patronage of some particular saint. 

Addison, 

3. The right of presentation to a church or ec- 
clesiastical benefice. Ecclesiastical patronage is re- 
stricted to endowed and established churches. It was 
abolished in the Clmrch of ficutland in 1874, but still pre- 
vails almost universally in the < hurch of England. 

Let me add, the contiguity of five or six Mannors, the 
patronage of the livings about It, and, what Is none of the 
least advantages, a gcMid neighborhood. 

Evelyn, Diary (1628), p. 7. 

4. The control of a])pointment8 to jiositions in 
the public service ; also, the offices so controlled. 

Ilo [the lYesident of the Gnltcd States) has . . . the ex- 
clusive control of the administration of the government, 
with the vast ^tronaye and influence appertaining to the 
distribution of its honors and enirtliiinents : a patronage 
BO great as to make the election of the IM-esideni the rally- 
ing iK)int of the two great pni ties that divide the country. 

John C. Calhoun, Works, I. 220. 

The seiiutors of each State divided their patronage t« 
suit (hcriiBclves, fulfllling tlie pledges of the last election 
and bribing voters for the next. N, A, Rev., CXLII. 577. 
Arms of patronage, in her., arms added by governors of 
provinces. lords of the manor, patrons of benefices, etc., 
to their family arms, as a token of stiperiority, right, or 
jurisdiction. 

patronaget (pat'rqu-Hj or ])a'trqn-aj), r. t. [< 
patronage, w.] To patronize or support ; main- 
tain ; make good. 

Win. And am not I a prelate of iho church? 

Glow. Yes. as an outlaw in a castle keeps 
And us(dh it to patronage his theft. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iU. 1. 48. 

patronal (pa'trqn -al or pat'rqn-al), a, [< LL. 
palronoUsy pertaining to a patron, < L. patro- 
nus, a j)atron : scu* patron."] Acting the part of 
a))atron; protecting; favoring. [Rare.] 

Their penates and patronal gods might be called forth 
by charms. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

patronate (pii'trqn-at or pat 'rqn-iit), n, [= F. 
patronal = Bp, pa tronato, patronassgo = Pg. 
patronado, patronato, patronao = It. patronato 
= I), patronaat = G. 8w. Dan. patronal, < LL. 
patronatns, tlie quality or condition of a pa- 
tron, patronsliip, < L. patronns, a patron, a pro- 
tector: see jyatron.] The riglit or duty of a 
patron. Westminster Iter, [Hare.] 

patroness (pa'trqn-es or pat'rqn-es), n, [< ME. 
patrones, patronlfsv, < OV , patronessc, F. pntron- 
nessc, < ML. paironissa, a female patron, fem. 
of L. patnmns, jiatron : set^ patron.] A female 
])atron. 

Mistress Wilkinson was “a goilly matron and . . . sin- 
gular jpafronm to the good saintK of God and learned bish- 

OpB.” 

Foxe, quoted in J. Bradford’s {.etters (Barker 8oc., 1853), 

III. 39. 

She . . . was cvesr tbeir sure refuge and support, their 
kind and merciful patroness and friend. 

Bp. Atterlmry, fiemions, I. vl. 

patronization (pa'^tron- or pat'^rqn-i-za'shqn), 
n. [< patronize. + -ation,] The act of j»atron- 
izing; patronage. Also spelled pat rontsa lion. 
[Rare.] 

patronize (pa'tron-iz or pat'rqn-iz), v, t.; pret. 
and lip. patronizeil, ppr. patronizing, [< F. pa- 
troniser, be a patron: us patron + -ize.] 1. 
To act as patron towai’d ; give support or coun- 
tenance to; favor; assist: as, \o patronize an 
undertaking; to patronize jnw opinion. 

The great Addison bisgan U\ 2 Sitronize the notion. 

Sterne, 'J'risiram fihandy, i. 21. 

Patronizing a rcady-nnuh* clothing establishment, he 
had exchanged hlsvelvcl.doiihlctand sahlo cloak, with the 
richly-workcil bund umicr bis chin, for a white collar and 
cravat, coat, vest, and imntuloons. 

Uawthome, Seven Gables, vlii. 

2. To assume the air of a patron toward; no- 
tice in a superciliously condescending way. 

Spruce . . . had n weakness for the aristocracy, who, 
kfiowing his graceful infirmity, patronized him with con- 
descending dexterity. Disraeli, Sybil, i. 2. 

And patronizes the learned author In a book-noti(;o. 

The CeMury, XXVI. 285. 

3. To ascribe to a person as patron or the re- 
sj)ousible jiarty. [Rare.] 

For all the king’s royal bounty amongst them, mentioned 
in my former, iYiny patronized upon the queen debts to the 
amount of above £19,000. 

Court and Times of Charles J., I. 188. 

Also spelled patronise. 

patronizer (pa/trqn- or pat'rqu-i-z^^r), n. One 
who patronizes; "one who su])port-8, counte- 
nanc(?8, or favors; a patron. Also s]>elled pu- 
troniser. 
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PbyodetiaB, that vain-glorious patronimat dissensiotia 
gad erroneous dootriues. 

P. Skelton, Deism Revealed, viii. 

^tronizing (pa'trpn- or pat'rpn-i-ziDg), p, a, 
^tokening the conVieseension of a patron ; con- 
descendingly or superciliously favorable ; as, a 
patrmizing smile. Also spelled pa 
patronizingly (pa'trpn- or pat'rpn-i-zing-li), 
a4v. With the condescension or air of a pa- 
tron; condescendingly. Also spelled pafnwtV 
ingly. 

patronless (pa'trpn- or pat'rpn-leg), a. [< pa- 
tron + Destitute of a’patron. 

The Arts and Hclonces must not be \ott patrot}lefw. 

Sfutftedniryf Advice to an Autiior, ii. § 1. 

patronomatology (pat-rp-nora-a-tol'p-ji), n. [< 
Gr. irar^p (ffarp-), father, + ovopa{T-), name, 
+ -h)yia, < Uyttv^ speak : see -atloffy, Cf. onoma- 
tology, ] The branch of stud v whiV h i s con cemed 
with personal names and tiKur origins, 
patronymic (pat-rp-nim'ik), a. iind «. [= 1^'* 
patronymtgue = 8p. pafronimico = Pg. It. ]m- 
tronimlco, < LL. patronywiens, < Gr. •nrarpovopt- 
Kdf, pertaining to one’s fatlior’s name, < Trarijp 
(rrorp-), father, + twopa^ Iwvpa, a name. Gf. meU 
ronymie,'] I, a, Derivc'd from or <*-onHlituting 
the name of a father or ane('Htor. 

U. n, A name derived from that of parents 
or ancestors: as, TydidrSf the son of Tydeus; 
Pclklvn, the son of Peleiis; FH::wilfiam^ the son 
of William; Williamson, the son of William; 
PavlotHtch, the son of Paul; Macdonald, the son 
of Donald; in g('n(*ral use, a family name; a 
surname. The usual Anglo-Saxon patronymic 
ending was -ing (see 4ng^), 

Wc iiiiss the (iiisterc republican siinxjHcity which thought 
the ordinary citizen fuifliciontly cominoinurated after duatli 
by the ban! record of his name, paironj/rnic, and demo on 
his tombstone. C. T, Smvion, Art and ArchwoL, p. 204. 

patronsrmical (i)at-rp-nim'i-kal), a, 
nymk + -o/.] Same’as patronymic. 

patroon (pa-trtin'), n. [< D. patroon, a pr<»tcc- 
ior, patron : h ('0 patron.^ One who received a 
grant of a certain tract of laml and manorial 
privileges, with the right to entail, under the 
old Dutch govenimojits of New York and New 
Jersey. The prlvll(*ge8 of the patrouns wore finally ex- 
tinguished about I860, as a result of the eiforts of the 
Aiitirent jmrty. 

Ho that within four years would plant a colony of fifty 
souls became lord of the manor, or patroon. 

Itancnift, Hist. U. S., II. 281. 

Patrooim were originally members of the West India 
f'omuany, and, on certain conditions as t<o colonizing, en- 
joyed semi-foudal rights t>vor their purchased territory. 

TUe Nation, Jan. H, 1880. 

patroonshlp (}ui-lrdn'shii>)» patroon + 

The ])rivileg<‘s or position of a pa- 

Iroon. 


The good OIotYo liubilged in miignitlcoiit dreams of for- 
eign conquest and groat pntrootmhim in the wilderness. 

Knickerbocker, p, 1451. 

Pattalorhynchian, n. Same as Passalorhyn- 
chite. 

patte (pat), n. fF., a paw, foot, flap: see pa- 
trol.'] 1. In costume, a narrow band of stulT 
applied to a gannent, wliollier for utility, as 
when it retains in place a belt or sash, or for 
mere decoration. I'atfes are sound irnos used 
to set off a rich application of any sort, as a 
jewel. — 2. A small strap or band used in tail- 
oring and dressmaking for holding togetluu* 
two parts of a gannent wdiich just meet and do 
not overlap. The patte may have a button at 
each end, or a button and a buttonhole, etc. 

patt6, patt^e (pa-ta'), a. [Also patcc, patty; 

< OF. patte, 
broad - pawo<l, 
iiroad - footed, 
in her. pattie, 

< patte, paw: 
see patte.] Iti 
her., H^nHuiding 
toward the (*x- 
tremity ; in the 
case of a'eross, having (*a(d» of its arms spread- 
ing or ilov(‘tail-Nlin})ed. A\sk) forme, formy, 8ee 
also eut under cross^. 
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Cross patt6 tir 
fonne. 


A cross jmb p is a cross snudl at the centre and widening 
tewardH the extrcnn'S. 

llmtke oj Pn'cnirnce (i:. !■:. '1'. S., extra ser.), i. 118. 
pattemar (])at'e-miir), n. Se<‘ palamar, 
pattonH, ti. An obsolete form of patent. 
patten**^ (pat 'en ), n. rFornu'rly also pattin, pat- 
tine, paten : early mod, K. pafeyn. < ME. paten, < 
•OP. patin, a clog, footstall of a ]>illur (F. pa tin, 
a clog, a skate), < pate, F. patte, a paw, foot : see 
patte, paw^.] 1. In building: (a) The base of 


a column or pillar, 
dation of a wall. 



I-orm of Patten, ubecl about 
iSjo. 


(ft) The sole for the foun- 
(of) The Bill in a timber- 
framing. Also written 
patana, patin, — 2. A 
shoe with a thick wooden 
sole: a clog. From the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a peculiar device was 
UB^ for the same purpose, 
formed of an iron ring with 
two or more uprights, sup- 
porting a wooden sole which 
was thus lifted several inches 
above the ground. This ringed 
natt>en has been ustid in England until a recent time, but 
has imeii little known in the Ignited States. 

He, so she goth on patens falre and fete. 

Court qf Low, 1. 1087. 

She up with her pattens, aud beat out their brains. 

Partner's Old Wife (Cliild’s Ballads, VIII. 2.68). 

You make no more baste now than a beggai* upon pat- 
tens. B, Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1, 

The Patten now supports each frugal Dam^ 

Which from the blue ey'd Patty takes the name. 

Qay, Trivia, I. 281. 

Women went clicking along the pavement In pattsns, 
tokens, David Copperfleld, lx. 

3. A stilt. [Prov. Eng.] 

Artacli are certoyne longe txOcnfes of woc»ddo of almost 
syxo handfuls in huigth, whfche they make fostc tn theyr 
tiete with latcliettes, and therwith performe theyr iornoys 
with great celerltie. 

Jt. Eden, tr. of Sigisniundus Li)>erus (First Ik)ok 0 on 
[America, ed. Arber, p. 826). 
To run on pattenst, to clatter : said of the tongue. 

Stil hir tounge on pattens ran. 

Though many blowes she caught. 

Tamintj of a Shrew (Child’s Ballads, ^^11. 186). 

patten*^ (pat'on), r, i, l<. patten-, To go on 
paitciiH. D/r/mv, Bleak House, xxvii. [Kar(^.] 
pattened (pat'end), a. [< pattetfi, n., + -cd-.j 
Wiuiring pattens or clogs. 

Wherever they went. some^wOcned girl stopped to cour- 
tesy. Jaw Austen. Northanger At»hey, xxill. 

patter^ (pat'eu*), r. [p’req. of pat^. (’f. pattie^, 
paddle^,] I. intrans, 1, To make a quick suc- 
(•(^ssioii of small sounds by striking against the 
ground or any object: as, the pattering of rain- 
(Irops on a roof. 

Then all at once the air was still, 

And showers of hailstones pattered rtnmd 

Wordmvorth, Poems of tlie 3<'ancy, iil. 

Only thro’ the faded loaf 
The chestnut puff erf n^ to the ground. 

Tennyson. In Memorium, xi. 

2. To move with quick steps, making a HU(H*.es- 
sion of small sounds; lioiice, to makt' a siiccos- 
siou of small sounds resembling those of short 
(fuick steps or of falling rain or liailstoncs. 
Patteriny over the boards, my Annie who left me at two. 
Patter she goes, my own little Annie, an Annie liki' you. 

Tennyson, 'I’he (Jnindmother, 
Only the jtatlerim/ aspen 
Made a sound of growing rain. 

LoweU, Singing Lca^i'es. 


H, trwM, To repeat rapidly or ofteu^ eape* 
oially in a hurried, mumbbng way ; repeat hur* 
riedly and monotonouBly; mumble; mutter: 
as, patter prayers. 

Thousands, while the priest pattereth St. John's gospel 
in Latin over their bead^, cross themselves with, I trow, a 
l^lon of crosses. 

Tytulale, Aiis. to Sir T. More, etc. (Pai*ker Soc., 1860), p. 61* 
Fits- Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads, and patter prayer— 

1 gallop to the host. Scott, Marmlon, vi. 27. 
To patter flash, to talk slang ; speak the language of 
thieves. [Slang.] 

patter**^ (pat'er), n, [< patter^, r.] 1 . Talk, es- 

pecially glib or fluent talk; the oratory of a • 
cheap J onn in disposing of his wares. 

Two, who dealt in china, as if to make up for their poor 
patter, threw cups and saucers recklessly into the air, 
ureaking them with great clatter. 

Harper's Mag,, LXXVII. 961. 

2. Gossip; chatter. 

She rather looked forward to meeting some of them, lo> 
have a good patter with them, and see if she had that ex- 
ti'aordiniuy comical patois tor which she was once fa- 
mous — the Roman y of Australia. 

H. Kingsley, Ilillyars and Burtons, Ixii. 

3. The dialect or patois of a class; slang; cant: 
as, gipsies’ patter; thieves’ patter, [Colloq. or 
slang.] 

patter^ (pat'er), V, t, [Australian.] To eat. 

'I’he aboriginal adding however the nuestion You pat- 
U'r potelmni ? ” “ Yohi,*' said John, ratlier doubtful, for he 
is not sure how his stomach will agree with the stmiige 
meat. A, C, Grant, Bush Life in (Queensland, I. 286. 

patteran (pat'er-an ), n. In Gipsies’ cant, a trail 
markedby handfuls ofgrassdropped at intervals. 

patterer (pat'(*r-er), n. One wuo patters; spe- 
cifically, one who endeavors to sell his wares 
by long harangues in the public thoroughfares. 
[Slang.] 

I have no doubt that thoie are always at least 20 stand- 
ing — Boinetimes thcyai’e called “ boardnien - 

at work in Ixuidon. 

MayheAV, London Labour and lx>ndon Poor, I. 235. 
Running patterer. a profossional Imwkcr of “last dying 
BpcecheB,” “confessloiiB,” ‘‘extras,” “second editions” of 
newspapers, etc., who describes the contents of his pupeis 
as he goes rapidly along. [Thieves' slang, lx>ndon.J 

pattern ([)at'(‘rii), n, [Early mod. E. pater ne, 
patten; a later form of patron (cf. apron, pron. 
as if spelled npern): seejjafroa.] 1, An origi- 
nal or model proposed for imitation; an arche- 
type; an exemplar; that which is to be copied 
or imitated: as, the pattern of a machine. See ‘ 
pattvru-malcer . 

I will b(j the jwflttmi of all patience ; 1 will say nothing. 

Shah, Lear, iil. 2. 87. 

I think you are a truly worthy gentleman, 

A pattern and a pride to tlm age you live in. 

Beau, and PL, Kniglit of Malta, ill. i. 

I have not only been a Mold but a Pattern for you, and 
a Model for you. Congreve, Why of the World, v. 4. 

I do not give you to posterity as a jtnttern to imitate, 
but as an example to deter. 

Junim, Letters, xiii.. To the Duke of Grafton. 


II, irons. To cause to strike or beat in drops ; 
spatter, [Rare.] 

And patter the water about the b«>nt. 

J. Ji. Drake, (’ulprit Fay, at. 19. 

patter^ (pat'{*r), /?. [< imtter^, r.] A quick 
suc(M‘ssion of small sounds: as, the patter of 
rain or hail ; the patter of little feet, 
patter- (pat'Cr), r, [< lute ME. patren, < ^paier, 
< t)F. pater, short for MIj. paternoster, F, pak- 
nofre, the Lord’s l*rayer ; in allusion to the low 
indistinct repetition of this prayer in churches: 
see paternoster. But prob. in part a particular 
use of patter^ {td, patter-song).] I. intrans. 1. 
To repeat tho Lord’s Prayer; hence, generally, 
to i)ray. 

But when men arc wealthy, wel at their ease, while 
our tung patU'reth vpoii our praiers a pace ; gw>d God, how 
niui^ inau wales our luiiide wanderetli the while! 

Sir T. More, t'mnfort against IVibuIation (167.8), fol. 44. 

2. To talk ; especially, to talk glibly or rapidly, 
as a cheap John in disposing of his wares. 
IHlai.g.] 

Your characters . . . make too much use of the gob-box ; 
they paf/#»r tun much : . . . there is nothing in whole pages 
but mere chat and dialogue. 

Scott, Bride of Lannnermoor, i. 

O. yes ! T gives 'em a good history of what I has to sell ; 
patters, as you call It; a man that can’t isn’t tU for tho 
stroelb. Mayhew, T^nidon LalHUir and liOndon I*(K)r, II. 16 . 

The fishermen had gathered about a third, who sold 
cheap and tawtiry oniameutB, but w ho could jiatter. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 051. 

3. To re]»eat something again and again in a 
rapid or mumbling way; mumble; mutter. 

Ever he patred on theyr names faste, 

Thit he hud thorn in ordre at the laste. 

How the Plowman lemed his Paternoster (HLaziltVa Early 
[Pop. Poetry, 1. 21f>> 


Hcncc — 2. A sufficient quantity to make a com- 
plete article from: as, a pattern of dress-ma- 
terial. — 3t. Homething resembling something 
else ; hence, a precedent. 

Well could I bear that England had this praise, 

So we could find mmoimUern of our shame. 

Shak., K. John, ill. 4. 16. 

4t. Something made after a model ; a copy. 

Where most robellioiis and rebels be, there is the ex- 
press similitude of hell, and the rebels themselves are the 
very figures of fiends and devils, and their captain tho 
ungracious pottcr7i of Lucifer and Satan, the prince of dark- 
ness. Book of Uoinilies (1578). 

6. A part showing tho figure or quality of the 
whole ; a specimen ; a sample. 

A gentleman sends to my shop for a pattern of stuff ; if 
he like it, he compares the pattern with the whole piece, 
and probably wo bargain. Swift. 

6t, An instance; an example: emphatically, a 
model example. 

What God did command touching ranaan concerneth 
not .us otherwise than as a fearful •mttem of his just dis- 
pleasure against sinful nations. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 
If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 

Behold this of thy butcheries. 

Shak., Rich. III., 1. 2. 54. 

7. A design or fig^ire corresponding in outline 
to an object that is to be fabricated, and serv- 
ing as a guide for determining its exact shape 
and dimensions; in molding, the counterpart 
of a casting in wood or metal, from which the 
mold in the sand is made. — 8 . In nmnis., a spe- 
cimen struck in metal by the mint as a model 
or sample for a proposed coin, but not ulti- 
mately adopted for the currency. iTius. the 
Gothic crown of Queen Victoria, struck us a model for a 
crown piece, but never adopted for currency, is a paUem. 
A proif, on the other hand, is an eaily impression struck 




pattani 

fnm dial lUtod for tbe produotioii of ooini aotiudly our^ 
rent 

9. A decorative design intended to be carried 
out in any manufacture ; hence, such a desi^ 
when executed: as» a Bprig pattern; a heraldic 
pattern; silk or damask oi a beautiful pattern. 


signing exactly as others do for copying them. 

J, S. Mm. 

Every individual stone in tlie tower has aixetfern carved 
upon it, not so as to break its outline, but sufficient to re- 
lieve any idea of monotony. 

J. Fergumiht Hist. Indian Arch., p. 421. 

10. In gun^mahinffy the distribution of shot in 
a target at which a shot-gun is hred. in a circle 
culled the “killing-circle*’ by sportunen and gun-tnakors 
(which at a range of 4U yards is from to 80 inches in di- 
ameterX the shot should be evenly distributed, so that 
there can bo no possibility of escape for game within the 
periphery of this circle. .The more uniform the distribu- 
tion of the shot the better is Uie pattern. The number of 
shot ill the pattern varies widely, according to the sixo of 
the shot, which is selected in accordance with the kind 
of game sought. To secure the desired pattern it is sonie- 
tlmes necessary to rc-boro the barrel of a gun sevenil 
times.— Dambrod, MU, hawthorn, onion, pome- 
granate, etc., pattern. Sec the qualifying words.-- 
declared pattern, the number of pellets of a given size, 
which, with a given weight of the shot and a given weight 
of a spoclflod kind of powder, a shot-gun is stated by the 
maker to be able to deliver and distribute in a “killing- 
circle ” of a stated diameter at a proscribed range, and with 
a good degree of uniformity in tlic distribution. 8ee def. 
10.= 83 m, 1. Model, Ideal, etc. 
pattern (pat'^ni), r. f. [< t*.] 1. To 

make in iinitation of Homo pattern or model; 
copy. 

liCt any reasonable man Judge whether that Kings 
Keigne be a tit time from whemx* to jmtteriie out the Ctm- 
stitutlou of a Church Discipliuc. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 

2. To serve as a pattern, (jxample, or prece- 
dent for. 

For men, by their example, pattern (Uit 
Their imitations. 

B. Jotmn, (Cynthia’s Uevels, v. 8. 

His example will live in the memory of those wlmknew 
him as one to bo patiemed after. Sci. A m-er,, N. S., LX. 41). 

3. To cover witli a. dc^sign or pattern. — 4t. To 
match; parallel. 

The likeness of our mishaps makes mo presume (<» 'pat- 
tern myself unto him. «S’iV P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

My pust life 

Hath boon as continent, as elnistc, as tru", 

As 1 am now unhappy ; which is more 

Than history can pattern. S/tak., W. T., iii. 2. 87. 

pattern-book (pat'ern-bVik), //. 1. A book 

eoutaiiiing designs of indnstrial work, espe- 
cially of embroidery, lace, or the like, wind her 
ill manuseript or printed. — 2. A kind ot album 
or }>lank-book in which patterns, n s of cloth, are 
pasted. Compare pf/(/era-e«;v/, 1. 
pattern-box (pat'em-boks), //. In wcavaiff : (a) 
A box at each side of a loom in which are 
placed a number of shiitth^s any of which may 
be thrown along the shed by an automatic de- 
vice, aceording to tin' pattern of the fabric. 
Hee patlern-chain and pat- 
tern-c.ylimlcr. Also called 
shuttle-box. {h) The box 
perforated to accord with 
the harness-cards of a d ac- 
qiiard loom. Also called 
jmsm or cylinder. 
pattern-card (pat'em- 
klird), w. 1, («) A piece 
of cardboard to which a 
sample or specimen of 
cloth, velvet, or the like 
is attached. Hence — {h) 

A number of such pieces 
of cardboard, forming 
a sort of book, or fold- 
ing alternately so as to 
open out in a long strip 
and exhibit, at one tim(‘, 
a number of patterns of 
stuff. — 2. Inweaving, owis 
of the perforated pieces of 
cardboard used in the Jac- 
quard attachment to a 
loom. The cwds arc Joined 
together in a flexible endless 
chain, and pass over the pattern-hox. each in turn con- 
trolling the harness- system. Whenever a Inde in a card 
and one in the box coincide, the corresponding r<id con- 
nected with a warp-thread enters the hole and Its warp- 
thread is raised. See lomn^. 

pattern-chain (pat'ern-chanl, n. In wearing y 
a device for automatically bringing the shut- 
tles to the picker, according to the sequence 
required by the pattern, in one form, in the shut- 
tle-DOKes at the ends of the race, the links of the chain 
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▼ary in height^ so as to raise the rod connected with the 
ahntile-boxes more or less, thus bringing one shuttle or 
another into position to be struck by the picker. 

pattern-cylinder (pat'6ru-BiFin-ddr), n. In 
weaving^ a cylinder, or in somo forms of loom a 
wheel, with projections so arranged on its pe- 
riphery that its movement shall control the har- 
ness-system and the pattern-boxes, and thus fix 
the pattern of the woven fabric. Also called 
pattern-wheel. 

pattern-drawer (pa(/f‘m.dra''6r), w. One who 
designs or prepares patterns for any kind of 
ornamental manufacture, 
pattern-maker (patv*rn-ma^’'k6r), n. In meeh. 
engin., a workman who makes the i)at terns used 
by moldersin foundry-work. These patterns are usu- 
ally made, in the first instance, of pine or mahogany, the 
pattern-maker working from drawijigs. If the piitteins 
are to bo much used, they are frtHjuently duplicated in 
metal, the pattern after casting l)eing filed and scuured 
smooth, then wwmed, and coated with wax. Metal pat- 
terns have the advantage of not warping like w«kkI pat- 
terns. Patterns are also sometimes made of plustt*!* of 
Paris swept by temidets while in a plastic state. This 
method has been suceessfully applied in archltectnnil 
imnwork in the prodiietion of cornices and analogous 
forms. Pattern-making is a distinct trade, requiring great 
skill in wood-working, combining as it does the fliiest 
Joinery-work with the art of wood-carving and the ability 
to read and interpret the must complicated mechanical 
drawings. 

pattern-molder (pat'cm-mdb'der), n. Oiu‘ who 
makes molds for iron castings, JSimtnonth. 
pattern-reader (pat/crn-re'''der), n. One who 
arranges textile patterns. Sinunonds. 
pattern-sbop (pat'em-shop), n. In a foundry, 
factory, etc., the room, building, or department 
in which patterns ar<‘ i)re])are(7. 
pattern-wheel (pat'em-liwel), n. 1 . In a clock- 
iriovement, the couni-wlieel, or locking-plate of 
the striking part. Its nof(*ht*s determine the 
number of blows to be struck in regular ord('r. 
— 2. In weaving, same as pattern-eylinder. 
patter-song (pat'<q*-song), n. In mnsiCy esx^e- 
cially in comic ope ras, a song whose principal 
characteristic is a multitude of words rapitJly 
sung or spokem to a, simple melody. 

I call the mun a pedant who prefers a symphony to a 
patter nony or a good brcaKd(»wii 

Ftin-teenth CenJtury, XXIII. 20. 

pattinsonize (pat'in-sqn-iz), V. ^; ju’ct. and ])p. 
pattinsoni::ed, ])]>r. pal/insonictng. [So milled 
from H. L. a metallurgist of Newcas- 

tle-on-Tyne, England.] In nieial., to treat by 
tlie Pattinson proci'ss. See process. 
pattle^ (pat'l), r. and n. fKr<‘q. of pal^; now 
iiHwnMy paddle : s<‘(‘ paddle ^ .] t>ainc as paddle^. 
fProv. Eng.] 

pattle^ (pat'l), n. Same as pitddlv-^, [Scotch.] 

Thou need na htarl aw;i’ sac hasty, 

\Vi’ lackering brattle ! 

I wad be laitli to ifii an’ chase tlicc, 

VVi’ iimrd’rnig patile! 

Bunvf, To a Mouse. 

pattyl (pat'i), i>l. patties ( iz). [E. jwifr, a 
pie, a pasty: see p^/n///-.] A litth^ ])ie; a pasty: 
as, a chicken patty: oyster patties. 
patty2 (pat'i), a. Saim* as palte. 
patty-cake, pat-a-cake (pat'i-kak, pat'a-kak), 
n. 4- o- + eal:r^.\ A cliildren's game 

played by patting the liands together to a 
nursery rime. 

He played jHitty-mke sttiadily with Torloy, looking at the 
otllcrs out of the corner of Iuk eye, 

JJarjH^r's May., LXXIX. 119. 

pattyntf An obsolete form of patent. 
patty-pan (pat'i-])a!i ), n. If. A small pan used 
for baKiiig patties.— 2. Any sma 11 pan in which 
to bake a caki*. — 3t. A putty. LaniVs Vookerijy 
1710. [Rare.] 

Patulipalla (pat/'u-li-parjj), n. pi. [NL., < L. 
patidiiSy lying open, + pallay a mantle: see 
patulous and palla.'] An order of ('onehifera 
having an open mantle deficient in siphons: 
equivahmt to the (f.draeea of Cuvier. Laireille, 
1825. 

patulous (i)a.t'fi-lus), a. f< L. patuluSy lying 
open, lie oik‘u: see patent^. (T. petal.'] 

1. Spreading. 

The patidoue teak, witli its great leathern leaves. 

P. J{otniu>on, Under the Sun, p. ]<). 
Specifieally ~(^) li> W., spreading slightly; expanded: 
as, a pataloux ealvv: bearing the flowers loose or dis- 
persed: as, a patulouH peduncle, (ft) Iti entmn.. noting 
wings which wln-n at rest are loiigitmlinal, or nearly so, 
but ncai’ the body, and jiarfly overlnpidng each otliei, as 
ill certain inotlis 

2. Gaping; patent; having a spreading a}><‘r- 
ture. 

pan (pa), if* Hame as 
pauchty, S(»(‘ paugU ty. 
pauci-articulate (p&'^si-ar-tik'u-lat), a. [< L. 
paucusy few, little, + articulatusy articlllat(^] 


Paiilioia& 

1 . In hot., slightly or loosely articulate; few- 
jointed,— 2. In zooLy having few joints: op- 
posed to multiarticulate. 
pancidentate (pA-si-den'tat), a. [< L. paueuSy 
few, little, + dentatus, toothed, < dens = E. 
tooth.] Slightly dentated; having few teeth, 
as a leaf. 

pauciflorous (pa-si-flo'rus), f < Jj.patieuSy few, 

little, + Jfos {Jtor-), flower. ] In bot.y few-flow- 
ered. 

paucifolions (pa-si-fd'li-us), a. [< L. paueuSy* 
few, little, + Joliuniy leaf.] In bot., few-leafed. 
paucify (pa'si-fi), V. t. ; pret. and pp. paunfied, 
ppr.paueifynig. [< L. oaueus, few, little, + /f/- 
cercy make (see -fy).] To make* few. 

We thought your exclusion of bishops out of the upper 
house . . . luul been . . . to the number of those 

you conceived wouhl eountervote you. 

British Bellman, l<548 (Httii. Mjsc,, VII. G2G). {Davies.} 

paucil0(iuent (pa-sH'o-kw enl ), a. [< I j. pnneus, 
few, little, + loquen(l-)s, ppr. of Inqui, speak, 
talk.] Uttering few words; saying little. 
[Rare.] 

pauciloquy(p)i-8il'o-kwi), n. \<\i,paueiloquiumy 
a B]>eaking but little, < paueusy few, little, -f 
loqui, speak. Cf.pauciloquent.] The utterance 
of few words. [Rare.] 

paucinervate (pa-si-ihT'viit), a. [< L. paueuSy 
ft‘w, little, 4* vervusy nerve.] Having but few ‘ 
mu'ves, or slightly veined. Thomas, Mod. Diet . 
pauciradiate (pa-si-ra'di-at), a. [< L. paveusy 
few, little, + radiusy ray: see radiate.] Having 
fcw.rays, as a fish’s fin. 

paucispiral (pa-si-spi'ral), a. [< Ij. paueus, few, 
little, + spii fty a fold, coil : see spiral.] Having 
few whorls or turns : as, tlie paucispiral opercu- 
lum of a gastrojiod; ii pwueisjtiral shell. See 
cut under operculum. 

paucity (pa'si-ti), n. [= F. paueilv Jt. pan- 
eitd,(. Ij. paueita{t-)sy a small numlxT, fewness, 
scarcity, \ fiaueus, few, little, = E. /(”«’; see,/rir.J 

1. Smullii(‘8s of number; fewness. 

That (3od iiidgcth according to the plnralitie or pattcilie 
... of merits or demerits. Parehns, I'ilgrimago, p. 140. 

There is no evidence that the Holy Otticc . . . was fully 
oiganizcd before thi‘ reign of Isabella. This is jierhupa 
imputable to the paucity of heretics in that kingdom. 

Prescott, Kcrd. and Isu., 1, 7. 

2. SninllncSH of ((uantity ; scantiness. 

This ilefect, or rather of hlo(»d . . . is unngrec* 

able . . to many other iininuils : as may be observed iu 

1 17, ai ds, in frogs, and divcM's tlslu's. 

Sir T. Brou'iic, ^'ulg. Err., iil. 21. 
It is the abundance, not paucity, of the materinls . . .. 

I tradition I supplies . . . that makes the diftlculty. 

Barham, lngolds);y Jjcgends, J. 125. 

paughie (pA/gc), n. Saim^ as porgy. 
paughty, pauchty (piudi'il ), a. [ Oi. I), poeheuy 

pogehrn, boast, nniko a show.] Frond; haughty; 
p(‘tulant; saucy; malajicrt. [Scotch.] 

Ask not UiatjJrt?///At^v Scottish lord, 

For liiin you ne’er bIihH see. 

The Gay Gists- IJ awk {VhihVH iiiilluds, III. 281).- 

paukj n. Hen jiawk^. 

paukie, pauky, a. See pawky. 
pauU, ^enpawi. 

pauT*^ (pAl), r. t. [Fcr}iti])H saim' as pad-.] To 
puzzle. [Prov. Eng. ami Scotch.] 
pauldron (pAl'dron), n. [Also ptnddron, powl- 
dron, poldcnty potrovy paleron ; \ ME. ^palerouy 
polryngcy polroud, < OF. espaUeron, a shoulder- 
plate, espauleron, shouhicr-boiie (= Sji. espal- 
darou, a slioulilcr-jilatiO, < ( .'^jiallcy F. epaulCy the 
shouldcT: sci^ spauf, nmi ei'. epau- 
let.] The armor of I he shoulder 
when it. is a ])i(‘cc scjiarati' from 
that of the hoily ti-ml of the 
arm. SpeellleuU.v, flu- eliiborate defense 
introduced ationt I4 «h», eonsisting of 
splints, sliding one over the other, or of a 
single jiieec so formed and M-ciircdby piv- 
ots that, as the arm was raised, it moved 
towaid lilt! neck, fjilling tigain by its own 
wciglit as the aim was lowered, 'rhe 
pauldron of llu‘ right shoulder was usu- 
ully smaller thmi that ot the left, to allow 
of fi-et’i nioveiiicnt of the swonl-arm, and 
cspeeisdlv lor passing the lance under the 
armpit when couclied. The pauldron <»f Hie close of the 
fifteenth century fonns an inseparable part of the articu- 
lated and elaborated suit of plate-armor. Htic ejtanlct. 
Paulian (pa'li-»«i), [< Ij. Paulianus, of or 

])cJo)iging to one named Paulus. < Ij. Paidtis, 
Pa all us, a proper name (sci' <lcf. ).] A member 
of a I 'iiitanan body founded in the third (M^nturv 
by Piinl of Sainosatii in Syria, lie denied that 
the Holy Spirit and tlu‘ Logos were persons. 
PaulianiSt (pA'li-aii-ist ), n. [< Paulian 4- -/.s/ ] 
Same as Paulian. ' 

Pauliclau (pa-lish'iin ), n. [ < ML. PauHeianus, < 
Paulus (see def . ).] A member of a sect, jiroba- 
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bly founded by Constantine of Syria during the 
latter half of the seventh century, which neld 
the dualistic doctrine that all matter was evil, 
believed that Christ, having a purely ethereal 
body, suffered only in appearance, and rejected 
the authority of the Ola Testament and reli- 
gious ordinances and ceremonies. The Boct to said 
to have becuino extinct In the thirteenth centuiy. The 
name is probably derived from their high regard for the 
apoBtle i*aal. 

paulin (pa'lin), w. [Abbr. from tarptmlin.'] 
The plain, niisnrfaced canvas used in the army 
for covering stores, etc. [U. 8.] 

Pauline (pa'lin), o. [< L. Paulinm, PaulhHUs^ 
of or belonging to one named Paulus, < Paulus, 
PanUvH^ Paul.l Of or pertaining to the apostle 
Paul, his doctrines, or his writings: anjl'aidine 
theology; the Pa w/iwe epistles. 

Panlinism (p&'lin-izm), w. [< Paulino + 

The doctrines or teaching of 8t. Paul; the 
Pauline theology. According to the Tubingen school 
of theology, founded by Feniinand i\ Huur (17i)2 -IHfK)), a 
shaip conlilct took place in the apostolic church between 
the followers of Paul and those or I’oter. 'J'lie former re- 
garded Christianity as a universal lellgion, the latter as a 
phase or development of .1 ndaisin. I'he doctrines of those 
supposed nx>ostolic schools are known respectively as Paul- 
immn and PftHnmn.. Paulinvnn is also used to signify 
more siiecitloally the touchings of the Pauline epistles, es- 
pecially with reference to divine sovereignty, election, etc. 

Paulinmn cannot he identified with Gentile Christianity 
in the ordinary sense as it is known to us from the post- 
apostolic age. Atidatier liev., VII. 218. 

Paulinist (pA-'lln-ist), w. [< PauUno + 

One who favors or holds to the Pauline theol- 
ogy, especially with reference to the doctrine 
of election. 

Two antagonistic parties of PaulinitdH and Anti-Paulin- 
tots. Quarterly Rev., (7XXVI. 482. 

Paulist (pa'list), w. [< L. PauluSf Paul, 4- 
One of a body of Roman Catholic monks who 
profess to follow the examnle of the apostle 
Paul, also called Pmlitea or livrmits of St, Paul, 
SpecifiGally, in the United States, a member of the Con- 
gregation of tile Mlssionai'y Priests of St. Paul the Apostle, 
a Iloinaii Catliolio organisation founded in New York city 
in the yoai' 1858 for parochial, mlssionaiy, and educational 
work. 

PatQlinia (pil-lin 'i-H ), w. [NL. (Linnmus, 1 737), 
named after C, F. Paullini (1643-1712), a (ler- 
inaii botanical writer.] A genus of shrubby 
twilling plants of the oinler Sapindaevmy tyiie of 
the tribe VauUiniefp^ characterized by irregular 
flowers and f)yriform capsule. Tlie 125 species are 
chiefly natives of eastern tropical America, with one in 
western Africa. They bear alternate compound leaves, 
often with winged petioles, and pallid flowers in axillary 
racemes, from which two tendrils i re generally produeecf. 
The pear-siiaped and rigid-stalked capsules are three-an- 
glod or three-winge<i, hairy within, and divided into from 
one to throe cells, each containing one or rarely tvf o arillate 
seeds, which, in P. »orhUU of Prazil, are the source of a 
beverage and medicinal paste. (See yuaraua.) The seeds 
of P. cupana, added to cassava-meal and water, form a 
drink of the Orinoe<» Indians. jHdyphylla of brazil is 
called, fnnn its use, the fwh-paieon tree. P. ctiraemi'ica. of 
South America iiiui several West Indian species are known 
as nt^e jack; their stems furnish walking-sticks. 

Paullmiefle (pa-H-nre-e)» id- [NL. (Hum- 
boldt, Bonpland, and K until, 1815), < PaulHvia 
4 -Vie.'] A tribe of plaiiis of the polypctalous 
order Sapindacem and tli(» puborder Sapindvie^ 
typified by the genus PaulUma, 
paulo-posi-fbtiure (pfi.06-p68t-fu'tur), a, and 97 . 
[NL. paulo-postfuturum (hc. Umipm^ tense) : L. 
paulOf pautloy a little (abl. of pmdus, paullusy 
Rttlo); posty after; futuntSj future.] Noting a 
tense of (4reek verbs, the future perfect. 
Paulownia (pfi-lo'ni-|l), 71 . [NL. (Siebold and 
Zuccarini, 1835), named after Anna Paulownay 
daughter of the czar 
Paul I.] A genus of or- 
namental trees of the 
ordt^r Srroph ulariue^ 
and the tribe Pdiclouem, 
charaeteriziul by' the 
absence of a sterile sta- 
men and by a deeply 
cleft scurfy calyx witli 
five broad and lleshy 
obtuse valvule lobt's. 

There is hut one species, P. 
imperiulie, native of Japan, 
a large tree, irsemlding the 
catulpa in appearnnee, heav- 
ing broadly heart-shaped op- 
posite soft-lmiry leaves, and 
large terminal panicles of 
showy ]mle^iolet or blue 
and hrown-BjHdted flowers 
ill early spring. 'I'lie many 
lui'ge and conspioiioiis {Mdiit- 
©d capsules arti persistent 
one or two winters, contain- Branch of /•««*« «!« tm/f 
Ing loose in each of their two nil a ‘Vh!l 

cdls an almomi-like thick- .Mho fru.t . ^ the 
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aned phmenta, and numerous seeds each with a white dril- 
cate lace-like wing. The tree to a favorite In cultivation, 
especially in Wawingtou, in Paris, and In more southern 
regions, but to injured by more northern winters, 
paul-postt (pd.l'pd8t), n. Same mpawl-hitt, 
Paul^ betony. See hetony, 

Paul’s xuanf* See man, 
paulterf, V- An obsolete form oi palter, 
paulterlyt, «. An obsolete form otpalterly. 
paultingt, a, A variant of pelting*^, G, Har- 
vey. 

paiunt, V- t. An obsolete form otpalm^, 
paume^f, n, A Middle English form oipalnA. 
paume*'^ (pdm ), n, [F. , prop, jeu de paumvy palm- 
play: SCO palm^y n,y 7.] A French game, the 
same as pahn-rtUiy, it was In the hall of the Jeu do 
Faume at VersailTeg that the famous revolutionary meet- 
ing of the Tiers Etat was held in 1789. 

paunce^t. 77. [ME.: seoTJawnch, 1. 
An obsolete variant of paumh, — 2, In armor: 
{a) Hame tLR cuirass, (h) Body-armor of linked 
mail ; also, the brigandine, in the sense of any 
coat of fence for the lower part of the body. 
Also paunch, 

paunce^t (pans), n. Same as panccy pansy, 
paunch (piinch or p&nch), n, [Early mod. E. 
panchy panehe (dial, or naut. still also paneh); < 
ME. paunchey paw^ichCy panehe, pa unccy paunch, 
belly, = T>.pmsey 2 ^e^n 8 =sMJj(j, pause = MIIH. 
pauzcy C\,pnnzcHyXtansenypant8ch; < OF. panehey 
nancfy paunch, belly, a great-bellied doublet, 
v\ pause = Walloon = Pr. pansay panga 

= wp. panzaypancho = It. panda y panza = Wal- 
lacliian penteccy < h, jmntex (puwbV-), paunch, 
bt‘lly, bowels.] 1. Tne belly; the alxlomen. 

Hu shul haue a i)oiiauuoe in lilepauncJie and puife at ech 
a wordo. JH&rs Plimman (B), xiii. 87. 


The merit of his wit was founded upon the shaking of a 
same. Guardian, No. 42. 


fat paunch. 



2. Hpeeifically, in zodl,y the rumen. See cut 
under ruminant. — 3. Naut, See panchy 2. — 4t. 
Same as paunee'^y 2. 

pauncht (punch or pd.nch), v. t, [Formerly also 
panehe; <. paimehy n,'] 1. To pierce or rip the 

f>elly of ; stick or stab in the belly ; eviscerate. 

Batter his skull, or paunch him with a stake. 

Shak.y Tempest, lii. 2. 98. 

But I, remorseless, paneh'd him, cut his throat. 

Chapman, Widow’s Tears, v. 8. 

2. To fill the paunch of; stuff with food. 

If you did but see him after I have once turned my 
back, Imw negligent he is in my profit, and in what sort 
hc usotli to glut and panch himselfe, 

Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues. (Naree.) 

paunchert (pan'ch^r or p&n'ch^r), n. [ME. 
pawnchercy paneheTy jmnmerdCy pawncherdvy < 
OF. pancMervy jyanciere (f., also pander y m.) (= 
It. panciera; cf. D. pantser, pantsier = MLO. 
pantzevy panser, jianeer, panseJar = MUG. pan- 
ziet'y panzery G. 2 }anzer = Sw. pansar = Dan. 
pandsei'y < OF. or It.) (ML. j)anee.rea)y a piece 
of armor covering the belly, a cuirass, < panehey 
panec (= It. panda), belly, paunch : sec pauneh.^ 
A girdle or belt. Prompt, Parv,y p. 38; Vaxton, 
paunebiness (plln'- or pan'chi-nes), n, A 
paunchy or big-bellied condition, 
pauneb-mat (pUuch'mat), n. Same ns panchy 2. 
pauneby (pUu'- or p&n'chi), a, [< paunch 4 
-7/L] Having a prominent xiaunch; big-bel- 
lied. 

The gay old boys are j 
of young ones. J 


unohy old men in the disguise 
;Arans, Sketches, Characters, vii. 

paune (pan), 77. Seep07i<>L 
paunedt, a. An obsolete form of jyaned, 
pauusway, n. Same as panchway, 
pauper (pa'pj^r), n. and a. [< l4,paupery poor: 
see poor.] X n. A very poor person ; a person 
entirely destitute of property or means of sup- 
port- ; particularly, one who, on accjount of pov- 
erty, becomes chargeable to the public ; also, 
in lau'y a person who, on account of poverty, 
is admitted to sue or defend in forma pauperis. 
See in forma pauperis. 

n. n. Of or pertaining to paupers : as, pauper 
labor. 

pauperess (pa'p^r-es), n, [< pauper 4 -^85.] 
A female pauper. [Rare.] 

Everybody else in tl»e room had flts,, except the wards- 
woman, an elderly, able-lM>died pa^tperhm, 

iHcktm, Uncommercial Traveller, HI. (Davies.) 

pauperisation, pauperise. Bee paujnrizationy 

pauperize. 

pauperism (pfl'per-izm), n, l< pauper 4 -/sw.] 
1. A pauner condition; the condition of those 
who are oestitute of the means of support anfl 
are a charge upon the community ; dependence 
on the poor-rates or some similar fund for sup- 



Thls is the form of relief to which I most object. It en- 
genders jMttipsr/tm. WhaUiy, Pol, Boon. 

Blind sympathy turns poverty IntoixttifMr/im by Incon- 
siderate gifts. It weakens instead of strengthening those 
it tries to help. J, F, Clarke, Solf-Gultore, p. 148. 

2. Paupers collectively. 

In the autumn of the year 1628 the westeni counties were 
annoyed by an influx of Irish pauperian. 

Ribtm-Tumer, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 148. 

«Bsai. 1. Indigence, DentituHon, etc. (seepoM7tF)»mendl- 
oancy, beggary. 

pauperization (pH^^r-i-za'shon), n, [< pau- 
perize 4 -ation.'] The act or process of mak- 
ing paupers of or reducing to pauperism. Also 
spelled pauperisation. 

The chasm which threatens to engulf our social system 
is still further widened by the destruction of small cap- 
italists in the battle of competition, and the growth of 
great monopolies, advancing pari passu with the pauper- 
izaJtim of tlie laboring class. N. A. Rev., CXLIll. 102. 

pauperize (pfi»'p0r-iz), r. t. ; pret. and pp. pau- 
perized, ppr. paujxyrizing, [< pauper 4 -ize,'\ 
To reduce to pauperism; make a pauper of. 
Also spelled pauperise. 

All gifts have an inevitable tendency to pauperize the 
recipient. Dickens, Hard Tiroes, xvli. 

pauperoust (pa'pf^r-us), a. [<7>aw;7fT 4 •ous.'] 
Poor. S, Wordy Sermons, p. 173. 

Pauropida (pfi.-rop'i-da), n. pi. [NL.] Same 
as Fauropoda. 

PauropidSB (pfi-‘rop'i-de), n. pi. [NL.] Same 
as VauropodidsB. 

Pauropoda (p&-rop'o-d&), n. pi. [NIj. : see 
rauropus.)^ An order of MyriapodOy repre- 
sented by the family PauropodidWy intermedi- 
ate to some extent between Chilognatha and 
ChilopodOy and in some respects unlike either 
of these. The genera are Paurupus and Eurypauropus, 
the former of cylindric form, the latter expanded and de- 
pressed. There are no trachea) ; the antennic are branch- 
ed ; there are six or eight segments behind the head ; the 
young hatch with three pairs of logs, a nuniiter subse- 
guenuy increased. These myriapods are of minute size, 
about one twentieth of an inch long, and are found in 
damp places. Also Pauropida. 

Pauropodids (ptVro-pod'i-de), n.pl. [NL.J < 
Fauropus (-pod-) 4 -/d«*.] A family of myria- 
pods, typified by the genus Pauropusy and rep- 
resenting an order Pauropoda, Also Pauropi- 
dfc, 

Pauropus (pa'ro-pus), n. [NL., < Gr. iravpnCy 
little, small (=: L. paulusy little), 4 novc (wod-) 
=r Yj,foot.'] The typical genus of the family Pau- 
ropoaidm and the group Paurojtoday framed for 
the reception of Pauropus liuxleyiy a ininuto cen- 
tiped discovered in Kent, lingland, by Sir 
.lohn Lubbock in 1866. It has also been re- 
ferred to the family Polyxenidm. Another spe- 
cies of Pauropus occurs in North America. 

pausal (pA'ziu), a. [<.])ause 4 -^?.] Relating 
to a pause or to pauses. Smithes Diet, of the 
fiible, 

pausationf (pd^-za'shou), n, [< MK. nausadony 
< OF. ^pausaUon = /t. pattsazioncy \ LL. 
saUo(n-)y a halting, < L. jiausarcy halt, cease, 
ipausoy pause, cessation: 8oe7>a77w^] Stop; 
stay; rest; pause. 

To faint and to freshe the pausadon. 

Ballade in Commendation qf our Lady, 1. 01. 

pause ^Az), n. [< ME. pauscy pawse = D. poos 
= MLG. 7708 ^ ss MHG. G. pause = Bw.paus 

= Dan. pausCy < OF. pause, pose, a pause, stop, 
moment, F. pause = Sp. Pg. It. pausUy < L. 
pausoy a pause, halt (used before and after, 
out not during, the classical period), < Gr. irav- 
aiQy a halt, stop, cessation, \ iravnvy cause to 
cease or stop, TravvaOat, cease. Cf. pause, ».] 

1. A temporary stop or rest ; a cessation or in- 
termission of action or motion, as of speaking, 
singing, or playing. 

Give me some breath, some little patiM, my lord. 
Before 1 positively speak herein. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 2. 24. 

In the pauses of the wind, 
Sometimes 1 heard you sing within. 

Tennyson, Miller's Daughter. 

The Highlander made a pause, saying, ''This place is 
much changed since I was here twenty years ago.’ 

Shairp, Poetic Interpretation of Nature, p. 118. 

2. A cessation proceeding from doubt or un- 
certainty; hesitation; suspense. 

1 stand in pause where I shall first begin. 

Shak., Hamlet, Hi. 8. 42. 

3. A break or rest in writing or speaking. • 

He writes with warmth, which usually neglects method, 
and those partitions and pauses which men educated in 
the schools observe. Locks. 



Pflriise 

Borne o* von niotfj ken the law% 

To round the period an’ paute. 

All* wi' rhetoric ciaoae on clause 
To mak' haranaues. 

Bums, Prayer to the Scotch Representatives. 
4. In musical notation : (a) A rest, or sign for 
silenoe. See rest, (6) A formata or hold, 

or indicating that a note is to be pro- 

longed at the pleasure of the perfonnor.— 5t. 
Htoppiug-place ; conclusion ; ultimate point. 

If any one book of Scripture did p:ive testimony to all. 
yet still that Scripture which giveth credit to the rest would 
require another Hcriptiire to give credit unto it, neither 
could we ever come unto any patm whereon to rest our 
assurance in this way. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ii. 4. 

6. In an interval in a succession of met- 
rical times, corresponding to a time or times in 
the rhythm, but not represented by any sylla- 
ble or syllables in the text, in ancient prosody a 
pause was called an amptuHine, and was measured, like a 
time, as a monoseniic, disemic, trisemic, etc., pause. A 
mouosemic pause was called a limma, a disemic pause a 
prostJutifut. Pauses occur especially at the end of some 
rhythmical section, but are not admissible in the Interior 
of a word.—DlBexnic pause. See dwr«#«w.=Syil. 1. In- 
iemmdon, Beet, etc. See stop. 

pause (pd.z)» r, t. ; pret. and pp. pawm/, ppr. 
jpauMng, [Early mod. E. also pawse (= MIjG. 
posen, also panseren =z G. pausierrn = Sw. 
pamera = Dan. pmtsere), < OF. pamcr, stop, 
ref. pause, F. pamcr = Pr. 8p. Pg. pausar = 
It. pamare, posarCy < L. paumre, halt, cc'asc, 
rest, pause, in MIj. bring to r(‘st, hence set in 
place, put, place (taking the senses of luponere, 
pp, posituHy put, place, and appearing as OF. 

put, wlience K.po.vc2, and in eom]». 
posCf appose, compose, expose, etc?., as well as in 
reprw, where tho sen.se ^rest^ is still obvious).] 

1. To make a temporary stop or intermission; 
cease to speak or act for a time. 

Pavsiwj awhile, thus to herself she mused. 

Milton, P. L., lx. 744. 

For this dour child iiatli often heard me praise 
Your feats of arms, and often \vhen Ipaiued 
Hath ask'd again, and ever loved to lieai*. 

Tennyson, (jeraitit. 

Through the dark pillared precinct silently 
She went now, paimwj every now and then 
To listen. Wutiam Morris, Earthly Parud Ise, 11 1, .'ll ((. 

2. To wait ; tarry ; forbear for a time. 

Tari*y, pause a day or two, 

JBefore you hazard. Shak,, M. of V,, ill. 2. 1. 
If Business, cMnstant as the wheels of time, 

Can patuie an hour to read u serious rhyme. 

Coufper, Expostulation, 1. 606. 

3t. To stop for consideration or reflection ; de- 
liberate : sometimes with upon before the ob- 
ject of consideration or deliberation. 

other offenders we will pause upon, 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 5. 16. 

The Arrowes of Mosco at the made them jmuse 
vpon the matter, thinking, by his bruit and skipping, tliero 
were mauy Salvages. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, 1. 186. 
4. To hesitate ; hold back ; be shy or reluctant. 
Were I hard-favoiir'd, foul, or wrinkled-old, . . . 

Then mightst thou pause, for then I were not for thee. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 187. 

6f, Rofloxively, to repose? one’s self; hence, 
to stop; cease from action. 

And pause us, till these rebels, now afoot, 

Come underneath the yoke of government. 

Shjok., 2 Heu. IV., iv. 4. 9. 

6. To dwell; linger: with upon. 

One [syllable] must bo more suddenly and quickoly for- 
saken or longer pawned then another. 

Puttenharny Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 64. 
=Syn. 1 and 2. To stay, delay, tarry. 

pausefully (paz'fhl-i), adv, [< **pauseful (< 
pause + -ful) + “h/2.] So as to cause one to 
stop or pause. M, Arnold, Thyrsis. 

pauseless (p^z'les), a. [i pause •¥ -less.'] With- 
out pause; continuous; unceasing; ceaseless: 
as, the pauseless activity of life, 
pauselessly (pd.zGes-li), adv. In a pauseless 
manner; continuously; uninterruptedly. 

A broad, cool wind streamed pauselessly down the val- 
ley, laden with perfume. 

B. L. Stevenson, Silverado Squatters, p. 85. 

pauser (pft'z6r), w. One who pauses; one who 
deliberates or reflects. 

The expedition of ray violent love 
Outran the pauser reason 

StMk., Macbeth, ii. 8. 117. 

pausing (pA'zilig), n. [Verbal n. of pause, r.] 
A pause ; a temporary stoppage. 

When wo build now a piece and then another by fits, 
the work dries and sinks unequally, whereby the walls 
gi*ow fuU of chinks and crevices ; therefore the jMwnnys 
are well reproved by Palladio. 

Sir U. Wotton, Reliquim, p. 14. 

pausingly (p&'zing-li), adv. After a pause ; de- 
libSStely; by breaks. 
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, With demure confidence 
jMimnpfy ensued : Neither tho king nor’s heirs, 

Tell you the duke, shall prosper. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., L 2. 168. 

PauSsidaB (pft'si-de), w. p/, [Nil., < PausHUs + 
-idm,"] A small family of beetles named from 
the genus Paussus by Westwood in 1839, com- 
posed entirely of exotic forms, occurring main- 
ly in Africa, East India, and Australia. They are 
somber In color, and arc found in the ground or under 
stones and logs. Fourteen genera and al»ont 100 species 
are known. Tljey arc related to tlie Pselaphidx, and some- 
times named or descril)ed as twetvrnal msHl heetlee, from 
their habits and resorts. 

Paussus (pa'sus), n. [NL. (Dinneous, 1775).] 
The t3rpical genus of Pans,sidse, having no ocelli, 
and the antenna* two-jointod. It is the lar- 
gest genus of the family, comprising about 70 
species. 

pautl,pawt (piit), r. [A Sc. fonn of L 
trans. To beat : kick. 

II. intran.H, 1. To kick. — 2. To beat, paw, 
or claw tho ground with the foot, ns a restless 
horse. 

**0 whare W'aa yc, my glide grey steed, . . . 

That ye didna waken your master V" . . . 

“1 pautit wi’ iiiy foot, master, 

Oarr'd a' my bridles ring.” 

Lord (Child’s Ballads, I. 13.6). 

3. To do aiiytliing in a listless, aimless, or 
shiftless way; dawdle; potter: as, what are 
ye panting at tliere? [Scokdi an<l North. Eng. 
in all uses.] 

paut**^ (ph-t), n, [E. Ind. pdf.'] Bame n^pafl, 

pautdUerH, U, [ME., idm pawUmery pautoner; 
< OF, 2 mutonicr, pantf'Hicr,paftonier, a servant, 
valet, rogue, knave, vagabond.] A vagabond; 
a rascal. 

“Sir,” Bcldc his men, “a full foil pawtener Ih be that 
twies this day thus huili yow siiiyten to grouiidc.” 

Merlin {E. E. T. S.), il. 268. 

pautener^t, n. [Early mod. E., also pautner, 
pauteneerc ; < ME. panicncre, pawiencrc, pan- 
trner, pawtyner, powh ncrc, a purse, O¥,paulon- 
niere, a purse, sliepbcrd’s scrip.] A purse; 
scrip. Political Songs (ed. Wright), p. 39. 

Pauxi (pfik'si), n. [NIj., from B. Amer. name.] 
A genus of established byTemminck in 



GalcateU Cur.t.si.ow or Cub’iew-lnrd iPauxt mitu). 


1815, having a large galea or casque; the gale- 
ated CUrassows. Tliere are :i species, P. gaJeata, P. 
tornentom, and /’. mitu, the last being often separated 
under the goiierie name Mitu. Also calleil Crax, (hirax, 
Urax, Urayis, Mitua, and Lophocerus, and soiaotimes 
“ emended " as Paux. 

pavachet, Hamo as pavisc, 
uavadef. n. An erroneous reading tov pannde*'^, 
Chaucer (ed. T^Twlntt ). 

pairage (pa'vnj), n, \^A\ho pariage ; < OF. (also 
¥,)pavage{'>^A L. pnragium), jiavement, paving, 
< paver, pave: see pave.] If. A toll or dut^ 
payable for the liberty of passing over the soil 
or territory of another, tialliwcll, 

“ All thes tlire yer, and mor, potter,” he seyde, 

“ Thow bast haiityd thes wey, 

Yet wer tow never so cortys a man 
One peiicv of jMtttatfe to pay." 

Bobin Hood ami the PoUrr (Child’s Ballads, V. 20). 

2. Money paid toward jiaving streets or liigh- 
ways. 

Also we haue gniuiityd ... to our cltezens yt they nml 
Ihcr successomscitoziMisof the same cite bequyt for eiiei <if 
pauaye, pemtage, and inur.'igu by al our reume and all <»in 
iMUir. 

Charter o/ London (Mich. II.), In Arnold’s Chronicle, p. 22. 

pavaist, n. Bame as pamse, 
pavau, paven^ (p^v'au, -en), w. [Also jtarin, 
pavian, pavane ; < F. pavanezs^p, pavana, < It. 


pavamaiit 

pavanOf supposed to be a local form of Pa- 
doatia or Padovana, fern, of Padoano, Paduano, 
Paduan, < Padova^ Padua: see Paduan,] 1. A 
slow, stately dance, probably of Italian origin, 
but mueh jiractised in Spain. 

Turning up his nmstachoos, and marching as if he would 
begin a paHn, he went toward Zelniane. 

Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, 111. 

The Spanish pavinf ... I will dance after thy pipe. 

Middleton, Blurt, Magter-Constable, Iv. 2. 

The Scottish jig . . , required a more violent and rapid 
motion, and more rustic agility, than the stately jpareiur, ' 
lavoltoB, and cuuiautoes. SeoU, Ablmt, xxvil. 

2. Music for such a dance or in its rhythm, 
which is properly duple and very slow. 

Let 's to the ‘tavern ; 

I have some few crowns loft yet ; my whistle wet once, 

I'll pipe him such a pawn/ Fletcher, Mad Lover, li. 2. 

pa vast, n, Bame as pavisc. 
pave (pav), V. t.; pr(‘t. anil ^ip. paved, jipr. nar- 
ing, [< ME.powh, < OF. paver, F. paver, < ML. 
pavare, pariarc, Jj. pavtrv, bt*at, Htrikc, rani 
down, pave, = Gr, iraitiv, strike ; of. Bkt. pavi, Si 
thunderbolt.] To cover or lay with blocks of 
stone or wood, or with bricks, tiles, (*te., regu- 
larly disposed, and set firmly in their placets so 
as to make a hard level surface; in general, to 
cover with any kind of pavement: as, to /mv 
a street ; to pave the courtyard. 

There are three or foure goodly courts, faircly paved with 
stone, bekmgiiig to it. Coryat, (‘rudities, 1. 36, sig. E. 

The streets [of Venice] are genernlly jtaved with brick or 
free stuiic, ami always kept very neat. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 887. 
To pave the way, to prepare a way for something com- 
ing after ; facilitate x>ruceeding6 by preliminary prepara- 
tion. 

paved (l>avd), a, l<j}ave 4- -cd^.] 1. Having a 
pavement. 

He . . . fond two other ladys sotc and she 
Wiihinno a pawd parlour. Chaucer, Troilus, II. 82. 

2. Resembling pavement; formed into a struc- 
ture or combination like* pavement: as, the 
paved teeth of some fi.sheH. 
pavement (iniv'ment), n. [< ME, ^pavementy 
paviment, also conir. paumentypawmentypament, 

< OF. paremcnLpainment, Y. pavements^ Bp, Pg, 
It, pavimenlOyK Li, pavimentum, a floor rammed 
or beatc3n down, a pavement,, < navire, beat 
strike, ram down : see jiavc.] 1, A floor or sur 
faeo-coveriiig of flags, stones, tiles, or bricks 
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rt, thf groiinil : l>, a bcfJ «>f c.oru rfjU- ; / , Jaycr ‘>f ' ol>l>lc<*toiics, 
the tupurwhuh is laid a bitrf.u i of nsplMli, oi f' iii.Ktsitloii in 
which c(i>tl-l.ir or hiiiiilar iiiaicrt.il is iiii iiix;tcchi‘iit. A* .mil ( . a, a 
l.iyur of stone!,; .i sprond hivi'*" of sm.iller stones, r, a layer of 
asphalt, or atialoKoiis plasln • oiitju silmn /> n. Mocks of w«kmI set 
on the end of tlieir ({lain , f>, l>l"i ks l.ihl eiljfcwisi* on tlio edge of 
their gr.iin. or as nearly so as possiMe , r, a layer of in.iU hed hoards 
or planks hinl ihrectly on the gifuind '1 he spai « s f>ctween the up- 
per ends of a arc Idled in with « oiu letf or coiiiposilion. 


usually laid in cement , but sorntdimes merely 
on a foundation of (*iirtli, or, particularly in an- 
cient exain])ies, accurnfely litt(‘d in masonry 
without artificial bond; also, such a covering 



a, concrete of cement grout ; h, sand fonnin/ a l>cd for the gr.-inite 
blocks, *, gr.initc blocks having Interstices lainmed tightly full of 
s.ind . r/c/. ( urliscif stone; e e, flagstone sulewHlk'. 

miiile of concrete (see concrete, n.y 3), and some- 
times of wood. Bavcnicnts are often made In ainowiie 
of stone, iiioro or less artistic in cliaracter, or of gliizett or 
nnglazetl tiles, sometinies by tbeir color t»r deetiratlon 
foiiiiiiig clalioratc designs. Sec also cut under cneuusfic. 

Also tho Pavrne-ntes of Halios and f?lianil>rcs ben idle 
square, on of (told and anotbei of Sylver. 

MamleciUf, Travels, p, 188. 

He spronge in a-monge. bein, and smote the tlrste that 
lie mette that the heed flU on ihe pament. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), HI. 496. 
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Thejr found In Ano-Oaprea* some yean ago, a atatue and 
a rich pawmnU. nnder ground, as they had occasion to 
turn up the earth that lay upon them. 

Addimut Kemarks on Italy (ed. BohnX 

Here Is a hne street pavemoit brought to lights here a 
fragment of a theater. K A, Freenwn, Venice, p. 67. 

2. Tlie material of which Hiicb a flooring is made : 
as, t\iQi pavement is tile. 

At last ho sold the pavements of his yard. 

Which covered were with blocks of tin. 

Thmnus Stukdy (Child’s Ballads, VII. 309). 
For ev’ii in heaven his looks and thoughts 
Werti always downward bent ; admiring more 
The riches of heaven’s pavementf trodden gold, 

Than aught divine or holy. MUtun, l\ L., 1. (W2. 

3. Tho flagg<^d or paved footway on each side 
of a street ; a sidewalk. 

All householders, or, if empty, the owners of house, to 
keep the pavement before saia house in repair. 

Ashtont Social Life in Keign of Queen Aiiue, 11. 157. 

4. In anat and zooLy a paved structure ; a for- 
• matioii like pavement. — 6. In coal-niiningy the 

seam of fire-clay which usually uii(l<‘rlie8 a seam 
of coal. [Scotch.] — Pavement epithelium. Sec 
epUhdium, 

pavement (pav'meut), r. /. [< pavementy w.] 
To pave; floor with stone, bricks, tiles, or tlie 
11)^6. 

How gorgeously arched, h<»w r\Q\\\y pavemeniM. 

Up. Hall, Select Thoughts, i. § 7. 

pavement-pipe (pav'iueiit-pip), n. A tube or 
pipe leading from a gas- or water-main to the 
surface of gi*ouud, to afford access to a 
valve or to i)rotect a small pipe rising to the 
street-level. 

pavement-rammer (pav'ment-ram^6r), n. A 
power-machiuc used to ram down the blocks in 
paving a roadway. 

pavenS 

paven*'^ (pa'vn), p, a, [Irreg. pp. of pave. v. 
CL proven. "i J*aved. [Rare.] 

Up and down the pawn sand 
I would tramp, while Day’s great lamp 
Kose or set, on sea and land. 

it. U. Stoddard, By the M argent of the Sea. 

paver (pa' vi’‘r), n. [Formerly also paviery paviovy 
paviour; < ME, paver. < OF, paveuvy paver, < 
paver y pave : see pave.] 1 . One who lays pave- 
ments, or wiiose occupation is to pave. — 2. A 
slab or brick used for i)aving. 

Had it been paved cither with diamond pavicr made of 
free stone, . . . or with other jMiner . . . which we call 
Ashler, ... it would have made the whole Piojsm much 
more glorious. Corpat, UrtidlUes, 1. :jl9. 

3. A rammer for driving jiaving-stones. 
pavesadet, pavisadet (pav-e-sad', -i-sad'), v. 
[< OF. pavcsaficy pavolmdcy V. pavesade = 8p. 
pavemdas = V\!^. pavvzaday < It. pavesatay a port- 
able hurdle carried into the field for protection 
to an archer, < jaivesCy a shield, cover: see jiur- 
tV'.] 1. Any extended or continuous defense 

of a temporary nature, as a screen, })arapei, or 
the like, used in warfare. — 2. A canvas screen 
extended along tho side of a ve.ssel when going 
into action, to prevent tho enemy fr<»m observ- 
ing operations on board. 

pavesadot, Same as pavesade. 

J aveset, pavesset, n. and r. \^t5apavisc. 
*avetta (pa-vet'ji), n, [NE. (Linnieus, 1737); 
from a native name in Malabar, Iinlia.j A ge- 
nus of shrubs of the order HubiavviVy the madder 
family, and the tribe IxoresCy distiuguishod by 
tho very slender loiig-exserted style and tlie 
two-seeded drupe. I’hore arc about (K) snccios, foiuul 
ill the tropics of tho Old World and In South Africa. 'I’hcy 
bear opposite leaves with stipules often united into a 
loose sheath, and white or greenish flowers in branching 
threo'forked corvtnbs. P. Borltonica and scvoi-al other 
species arc cultivated under glass as ornamental ever- 
greens. 'rhe bitter roots of P. Indica are used as a purga- 
tive, and lU'c made into knife-handles by the Hindus. 

paviaget, W. Hanu* as xtavage. 
pavian, See pavan. 

pavid (])av'id), a. C= 8p. pdrido = Pg. It. pa^ 
vidoy < h. pandns. fearful, timorous, (, jjaverCj 
boafrniil.J Timid. [Rare.] 

As eagb‘M go forth and bring home to their eaglets the 
lamb or ilwjmmd kid, I say there are men who . . . vic- 
tual their nests by idmulfr 

Thackcrap, On a Medal of Oeorge IV. 
pavidity (pil-vid'i-li), a. [< pavid 4* -iUf.'\ 
Fcarfulm'SK; timidity, i'oivs, 1717. 
paviart (pa'vi-cr), a. An obsolete variant of 
paver. 

pavilion ( pa-vil'ypn ), u . [Formerly also pnril- 
lion; < ME. nonlbni, pavifUonny jatm/JoHy pa- 
riUm = MLli. panlnUy paulnnv, pawelnnv, L(t. 
bawelin=i{n.pavilhm=:Oy. pavilion, pavvillony F. 
pavilloHy a tent, papillon^yH butterfly, = Sp. pa- 
hellon = Fg.pur/7/<(To = It, pa vigliimv, padiglionCy 
a tent or pavilion, = Vf.2)ahelly < Ij, pa2nito{n-)y 
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a butterfly, a tent or pavilion : see PapiUoJ] 
1. A tent; a temporary movable habitation; 
particularly, a large tent raised on posts. 

And whan thel gon to Werre, thel leiden hire Houses 
with hem upon Charlottes, as men don Tentes or Pavyl- 
loum. MamUviUe, Travels, p. ’248. 

The Switzers . . . tore in pieces tho most sumptuous 
PavUimui ... to make themselves ooates and breeches. 

Coryat., Crudities, 1. 42, slg. £. 

Pitch our pavilion here upon the sward. 

U^ennyson, Princess, ill. 
Ilcnce — 2. A canopy; a covering. 

After the rain, when, with never a slain, 

The paxrUhn of heaven is bare. Shelley » The Cloud. 

3. In areh. : (a) A building of small or modcr- 
jite size, isolated, but properly in a relation of 
more or less dependence on a larger or princi- 
pal building. The term is bJro used arbitrarily, usu- 
ally to designate a building, as a belvedere or other cov- 
ered shelter, or even a large and fully appointed build- 
ing in a park or at the seaside, appropriated to puri>oscs 
of amusement. A part of a Duildinjj of con- 
siderable size projecting from the main body, 
particularly in tho middle or at an angle of a 
front. It is usually carried up higher than tho other 
parts of the building, and is often distinguished also by 
more elaborate decorative treatment. 

4. Ill ajnculturey the middle hive iii a collateral 
system. — 6. In her., a tent used as a bearing: 
rare and represented in various ways, as a wall- 
tent, bell-tent, etc., at the choice of the artist. 
— 6t. A coif or wig. 

Shal no seriaiintc for that seniyse were a selk houc, 

Ise pelour in hue pauej/fon for pledyng at the barre. 

Piers Plowman (C), Iv. 452. 

7. In anat.y the outer ear ; the pinna or aurich^ 
of tho ear.— 8. In hrilUant-cuitinqy the sloping 
surfaces between the girdle and cuhd-, taken 
together; also, the whole lower or j>yramidal 
part of the stone, taken from tho girdle and in- 
cluding the culet or collet. See brilliant . — 9. 
In inmie. 8ee pavilion. — 10. A flag or ensign ; 
specifically, the flag carried at tli(' gaff of the 
mizzemnast or on the flagstaff at the st ern of a 
ship to indicate her nationality. — 11. A gold 
coin struck by Ed- 
ward the foack 
Prince for circula- 
tion in France: it 
weigh (‘d from 67 to 
83 gra ins. The pavil- 
ion d’or (‘gold pavil- 
ion ’) was a French gold 
f<»ln struck byBhllip VI. 
of Valois ill tho four- 
teenth century: it weigh- 
ed about 79 grains. Also 
called ryal oi royal.— 

Chinese pavilion, a 
]M)lu liavilig cTOBspiocoB, 
and on the top a conical 
pavilion or hat on which 
arc hungiiumcrouB little 
hells, to he Jingled by 
Bhuking the i>ole up and 
down : a showy cxmtri- 
vaiice nucasionally used 
ill military hands.' Pa- 
vilion facet, one of the 
four lai'gest facets In the 



Pavisc, J4th century: 


pavilion of a brilliant. 
They are pentagonal in 



Rcvertic. 

Pavilion of Edw.iril thf Ulark 
Prince, British Museum, ibizc uf the 
original.; 


form, and surround the 
culet, their points reach- 
ing to tho girdle. See cuts 
uuderbrillianl. —Pavil- 
ion roof, a ixxif slop- 
ing or hipptJd equally 
(mail skies. Gunlt —Pa- 
vilion system, in the 
construction uf hospi- 
tals, a method of dispos- 
ing the plan in such manner that tho various wards and 
dexiurtinonts occupy separate blocks or pavilions, isolated 
from each other, and connected merely by oxien corridors, 
pavilion (pa-vil'you), V. t. [< pavilion, 7i.] 1. 

To furiiisli' with ’pavilions or tents; fill with 
tents. 

.Ttteoh 111 Malinnaim, where he saw 

The tield pavilion’d with his guardians bright. 

Milton, 1\ L., xi. 216. 

2. To shelter with or as with a tent. 

So with his battening flocks the careful swain 
Abid(!s jwriYiVuwff on the grassy plain. 

Fentaiit in Pope's Odyssey, in. 

A wild rose-tree 

Pavilions him in bloom. Keats, Bndymion, ii. 
paviUon(l>a-vo-ly6n'),n. [¥.: m^e pavilion.’] In 
musical iuslruiuents of the metal wind gi'oup, 

tho bell or flaring mouth of the tube Fltlte A 

pavilion, an oi^un stup the pipes of which are sui mount- 
ed by a boll. 

pavinentt, n. An obsolete form ot 2>arement. 
pavin (pav'in), n. Hqo pavan. Beau, and FI. 
paving (pa'viug), n. [Verbal n. of pure, r.] 1 . 
The laying of floors, streets, etc., with pave- 
ment. — 2. Vavement. 


The grais began to grow ... in tho crevioet of the 
basement IHbkam, Dombey and Son, xxUt 

paving-beetle (pa'ving-be^tl), n. A pavers^ 

rammer. 

paving-machine (pa'vlng-ma-sh§n^), n. A 
steam-rammer or machine-paver ; a pavement- 
rammer. The ram is usually suspended at the end of a 
pivoted arm that projects from the machine and can be 
moved at will to direct the blows. 

2. A machine consisting of a hollow roller, 
sometimes carrying a furnace suspended to 
the axle within the roller, used to soften and 
compress the surface of an asphalt pavement. 
Also called paving-roller. 

pavinjg-stone (pa'ving-ston), n. A stone pre- 
parea for use in paving. 

paving-tile (pa'ving-til), n. A flat brick or til© 
for use in laying floors, etc. ; a paver. Theso 
tiles are often covered with a hard glaze, and are some- 
times decomted with patterns in color. Such decorated 
tiles were abundantly used in medieval architecture, par- 
ticularly in France, and this use has recently been revived. 
See encaustic. 

pavior, paviour, n. Same as paver. 
pavisadet, n. Seepat?OAw/o. 

paviset (pav'ls), 71, [Early mod. E. also pu- 
raiSy pa vice, pavwHCy pavinh, 

Xtaheiscy < ME.puiw, pavcfiVy 
XtavensVy pavysy < OP. *paveisy 
2>avoiSy XHivesche = Sp. 2 ><g)cs 
= Pg.prtt?o<cr = It. jiu- 

vesccy \ ML. pavensifiy a large 
shield ; origin uncertain. Tho 
form suggests a local origin, 
perhaps, like OF. Pavoin, Pa- 
viottSy < Pavia y a city in Italy.] 

1, A shield of largo size, four 
or five feet long and broad 
enough to cover the whole person, used espe- 
cially in sieges. In the quotation the wortf is 
used of a broad-brimmed hat. 

One he honttis a bode of scliarlette fullt? riche, 
Apavys pillione halt, that ]>ighto was fulle faire 
With perry of the oryent, and precyous stones. 

Morte Arthure (IC. E. T. S.), 1. 34(U. 

2. Same nn x^avemde. 

Owro men had hynne In great daungcr [from Indian 
arrows I if they had not hyn defended by the (;ngcs or 
pauisses of the shyppes and their targette.s. 
if. Eden, tr. of I'eter Martyr (First Books on America, od. 

lArher, p. 158). • 

paviset (pav'is), v. t. [< Jtavisey k.] To pro- 
vide with large shields. 

They had moclie adoo, sauynge they were well pauessed, 
for they on the walles caste downe stoonos, and hurl many. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II, xc. 

pavisert (pav'is-Cr), n. jME., also paryseVy < 
OF. x^fG'aisier, pavesieVy pavomevy jiavoisenr, a 
soldier armed with a pa vise, < paroia, a pavise : 
see pavi,sc.] 1. A soldier who carried a pavise, 
or large sliiebi. 

Theiro prayes and theire presonei es passes one aftyre, 
With pylours, aiui^«i 7 /w'r/i, and pryse ineiie of armes. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. H.), 1. 30(».5. 

2. According to some authors, a man who car- 
ried tho pavise for the protection of another, as 
a crossbowman or archer. 

Pavo (pa'vo), u. [L., a ijoacock: seepf?u‘^.] 1. 
In ornith.y the typical genus of Pavomumy hav- 
ing the upper tail-coverts in the male developed 
into a magnificent train capable of being erected 
and spread into a disk, the tarsi spurred, and the 
head crested ; the peacocks. The common peacock 
is P. cristatus. P. mtiticus or spicij'ertis i nhahlts J ava, and 
Is very distinct from the former. A third sup- 
posed species, related to tho fhst, is P. nigxi^ 
pennis. See peafmd. 

2. A southern constellation, the Pea- 
cock, situated south of Hagittarius. 

pavon (pav'pn), n. [< OF. a 

peacock, < L.”paro(w-), a peacock: see 
Pavo.] A small pennon fastened to 
the shaft of a medieval lance. 

The Pavon was a peculiar shaped flag, some- 
what like a gryon attached to a spear. 

/YeWe, Hist Flag, p. 19. 

Pavonaria (pav-o-na'riji), n. [NL., < 

L. p«t5o(H-), a peacock, + -aria.] A 
notable genus of peniiatulaceous alcy- 
oiuiriau polyps, having non-retractib* 
polyi>itos on one side of the slender i^vou, 
jiolypidom. 

pavouazetto (pa-v6-na-zet'to), n. [< It. pavo- 
nazzettOy dim. of purple, < jiavorwy a 

peacock, < L. jivivo(n-)y a peacock: see Favo.] 
8ee marblCy 1. 

Pavoncella (pav-pn-sel'U), n. [NL. (Leach, 
1816), < It. x^atumcelldy the lapwing. ] A genus of 
fighting sandpipers of the family Seolopacidie, 
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more frequently called Philomachua and Mache^ 
tea. P. pugnax is the common species, the male 
of whicn is called a ruff, and the female a reeve. 
See cut under ruff. 

pavonet (pa-v6n0, n. [< OF. pavon, < L. pa~ 
vo(n-)f a ])eacock : see Pavo, pea^. Cf . pawn^.’] 
A peacock. 

More Bondry colours then the proud Pamne. 

SpengeTf F. Q., III. xL 47. 

Pavonia (pa-vo'ni-a), n. [NL. (Cavanilles, 
1790), named after Don Jos^ PavoUj a Spanisli 
traveler (1779 - 8S), author, with Eiiiz. of a flora 
of Peru and Chili.] 1. A genus of nerbs and 
shrubs of the order Malvacese and tribe UrmfePy 
having from live to eiglit leaf-like or bristle-like 
bractlets, and tlie carpels generally with from 
one to three awns. There are over 60 spocioR, main- 
ly in South America, with a few in Africa, Asia, Aiir- 
tralia, and the Pacific IshindR. 'J’hey are URiially woolly 
or bristly- hairy, the leaves often angled or lohed, and the 
tiuwei’H of various colors, scattered, or seldom in dense 
heads. P. coccinea and seveiiU other West Indian snecies 
are known as scarlet mallow, P. hastata, the speurdeafed 
pavoniaof Australia, and some otliers are cultivated for or- 
nament. Several are in medicinal use in Ihazil and India. 

2. [/. c.] A plant of this genus. 

pavonian (pa-v6'ni-an), a. (< L. pflvo(//-), a 
peacock (see Pavo)^ ’4- -m«.] Of or pertaining 
to a peacock; resembling the peacock, as in its 
gaudiness and vanity ; pavonine'. 

They who are versed in the doctrine of sympathies and 
the arcana of correspondences as revealed to the .Swedish 
Emmanuel will doubtless admire the instinct or inspira- 
tion which directed my choice to the pavonian Pen. 

Southey, The Doctor, Pref. 

Pavonid8B(pa-von'i-d6), v.pL [Nh., < i avo{n-) 

+ A family of gallinai'coiis bir<is; sy- 

uonymons with Phaammdse. ISwainson^ 18;J7. 

PavoninSB (pav-O-ni'ne), w. pL [N L., < P(U'o{ w-) 
•f -ia«.] The peafowl as a subfamily of Pha- 
sianidsp^ typified by the g(*iius Pavo^ of uncer- 
tain definition. The name was first used by 0. 11. Gray, 
in 1840, to include the genera Pam, Polypieetron, ami 
Aryus, It is also culled Polyplectroninas. 

pavonine (iiav'o-nin), a. and n. [< L. paroiii- 
WM.V, pertaining to a peacock, < prfi’o(w-), a 
peacock: see Pnro.'] I. a. 1. Pertaining to, 
resembling, or characteristic of a peacock; 
pavonian. 

The bas-reliefs on this low screen arc groups of peacocks 
and lions,. . . rich and fantastic beyond description, though 
not expressive of very accurate knowledge of ] juiiiiie or 
panomne forms. liuskia, 

Scarce one of us domestlij birds hut imitates the lanky 
jmwniae stiut and shrill genteel sereum (of the peacock |. 

Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xx. 

2. Kesembliiig a peacock’s tail in iridescence. 
[Kare.J 

Through all things streamed this soft-colored light, and 
everything boeanu* a sort of pavonine tniii8i»arency, and 
the good folks’ faces glowed with magical lustre. 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 10. 

II. Peacock’s-tail tarnish; the iridesctnit 
luster found on some ores and metallic pro- 
ducts. 

pavoniOUS (pa-vd'ni-us), a. [< L. ])avo{n-), a 
peacock (see Paro)^ 4- -ions.'] Ocellated, like 
a peacock’s tail. 

pavonizef (pav'o-niz), r. i. [< L. pavo{n-), a 
)peacock, + -/cc. J To comport one’s self as a 
peacoc k ; str u t . Flori o . 

pavyt (pav'i), w.; paries (-iz). [< OP. park.'] 
The hard peach. 

Otpavieg, or hard peaches, I know none gotal here but 
the Newington, nor will that easily hand ttU It Is full ripe. 

Sir W. Temple, Gardening, III. 231. {Nares.) 

Payy*S disease. Cyclic or paroxysmal albu- 
minuria. 


pawl(p&),i’. n.] I. tnfraTt^. To draw 

the fore foot along the ground; scrape with the 
fore foot. 

Uepaiffeth In the valley, and rejoiceth In his strength. 

Job XXXijL 21. 

Now half appear’d 
The tawny Hon, to got free 

His hinder parts. MUton, P. L., viL 404. 

n. trans. 1. To scrape with the fore foot; 
strike with a drawing or scraping action of the 
fore foot. 

The courser j}awed the ground with restless feet. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., Hi. 467. 
The restless coursers pawed the nngeninl soil. 

Shelley, Queen Mab, lx. 

2. To handle roughly or clumsily, as with paws. 
Johnson. 

Our great conrt-Galen poised his gilt-head cano, 
Andpaw'VZ his beard, and inutterM cataleiisy. 

Tennyson, I'rinoess, i. 

3. To fawn upon, as a spani(*l upon liis master, 
paw*-^ (ph')i w. [IVrhaps a rt'dneed form of 

pawk^, or else of *pawiy *paitt^ < pautf r.] A 
trick. 

They thought the devil had been there, 

'that play’ll them sic ti paw then. 

Pattle o/ Jiillieerank/e (i 'hiUVs Bulladh, VJl. ir)4). 

pawa (pa'wa)„ ?<. rNallve name.] A kind of 
oriuer or sea-ear, Ualiotis iris, of New Zealand, 
pawed (pad), a. [< paw^ + -cd-.] 1. Having 

paws. Johnson . — 2. Broad-footed. Sherwood. 
pawk^ (pli-h), n. [Also pash; origin obscure. 
CL Puck. ‘i Art; a wile. [Scotch.] 

Prattls are repute ])oliey and perrellus paulcis. 

(Jan It Doaylas, tr. of Virgil, p. 238, b. 

pawk^ (p^h), n. [Origin obscure.] A small 
lobsttu*. 

pawkily (pa'ki-li), adr. In a pawky or are.h 
manner; slyly. [Scotch.] 
pawkinOSS (pa'ki-ncs), u. Archness; good- 
humoreti shrewdness. [Scotch.] 

There is also a refreshing tone of good Scottish pawki- 
nesH about the bcM)k. Westminster Itev., (5XXV. 571). 

pawky (pfi.'ki), a, f Also pawk'ie, pauky. pau- 
kie; < pawk^ + -)/^.] Arch; humorously sly. 
[Scotch.] 

A thief sae fmtkie is my Jean, 

To steal a blink, by a’ unseen. 

Burns, Oh this is no my ain Lassie. 

pawl (pill), n. [Also pally paul ; < W. pawl, a 
pole, stake, bar, = L. palus, a]>ole: nm^palc^, 
pole'^.^ 1. A short iron bar acting as a catch 
or brake to ]irevent a windlass or capstan from 
turning back. Sei* cuts undei capstan and pal- 
tern-chain. 

By the force of twenty strong arms, the windlass caine 
slowly round, pawl after pawl 

It. //. Dana. Jr., Before the Mast, p. 235. 

2, A bar pivoted 1 o n. movable or fixed support 
at one end, and having its opposite end adapted 
to fit the teeth of a ratchet-wheel or ratclud- 
bar, used either for liolding the ratchet-wheel 
or -bar in a position to which it lias been 
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paw^ (X»fi*), n. [< MK. jiawc, powe, a paw, < OF. 
poe, pone, powe, pooe, also pote = Pr. pan fa = 
Cat. poia, a paw, < MLO, LGl. imte = 1). paid = 
G. j)fote = Dan. pole, a ])aw. Cf. W. pawcu, 
a paw, claw, foot, = Corn, paw, foot, < F. ; 
Bret, pao, par, paw, < OF. Whether OF. pate, 
F. patle, a paw, is connected is not certain : see 
patten*-^, patrol.'] 1. The hand or foot of an 
animal which has nails or claws : distinguished 
from hoof: as, a monkey’s paw; the pairs of a 
cat, dog, rat, etc. In many animals ilie fore 
feet, and in some the hind feet, are pridiensile, 
and serviceable as bauds. 

Whatsoever gooth upon his jpaww, among all manner of 
beasts that go on all four, those are unclean unto you. 

Lev. xi. 27. 

2. The human hand, especially when large or 
coarse, or when awkwardly used. [Humorous 
or contemptuous.] 

Be civil to the wretch imploring, 

And lay yonr paws upon him without roaring. 

Dryden. 


moved by otiu'r Tneclinnism (as in the case 
where the pawl is i>i voted to a fixed support), 
or for moving it (as when the pawl is pivoted 
to a movable support ). A pawl may be constructed 
and arranged t«> fall into engagement with ratchet-teeth 
by its own weight, or, as is very common, it may be made 
to act quickly and positively by the force of a spring. 

A second crank, carrying also a pall, by means of which 
a feed or self acting motion is given to the table for the 
machine. F- (Mmpin, Mech. Engineering, p. f>h. 


Cross pawl, in shiji huildiny. See crosx- Gravity 
pawl a pawl whicli engages ratchet-teeth when actuated 
only by tlie force of gravity.— Pawl and half pawl, two 
pawls of different lengths acting on the same wheel, 
spring-pawl, a pawl actuated by a spring, 
pawl (pal), r. t. [< pawl, //.] ’i’o scciin* oi* 
stop the motion of (a capstan, windlnss, or 
ratchet-whccl ) wdth a pawl. 

Ho did not hesitate to give his advice, . . . ordering us 
when to heave and when Utpaul. 

It. II. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, j). 12n. 


pawl-bitt (pAFbit), n. Naut., a strong pi mu' 
of timber placed vertically at the back of the 
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windlass for its security, and serving to sup- 
port the pawls which are pinned into it. 
pawl-postt (p&Fpost), n. Same pawl-hitt. 
pawl-press (pd.Fpres), n. In bookbinding, a 
form of screw-press in which the lever is op- 
erated with pawl and ratchet, 
pawmentt, n. A Middle English form of pave- 
7nent. rronipt. Pare,, p. 387. 
pawmpilyont, n. Bee pampilion. 
pawn^ (pan), n. [< ME. pawne, < OF. pan, a 
pawn, gage, })lo(lge; cf. OFries. pand = D. 
pand ss MLG. pant = OHG. MHG. ]imant,pfant, 
G. pfand = Ictd. pantr = Sw. Dan. pant, a 
pledge, pawn. The OF. tei*m is usually iden- 
tified with OF. jian, F. }ian, a piece of a gar- 
ment, a lappet, imnel, pane (< L. pannus, a 
cloth : nee panc^, panel), on the supposition that 
it referred orig. to au article of clothing left 
as a pawn; but this connection si^ems to be 
forced, and is rondei’ed st-ill more doubtful by 
the relation of penny, AB. pending, etc*., to the 
Tent, words above cite<i: see penny.] 1. Bome- 
tliing given or deposired as security, as for 
money borrowed ; seiMirity; pledge. 

Ar. Is yoiir;x*Mrn good and sound, sir? 

Sec. F. I'll pawn my life for that, sir. 

Middleton, Your Five Gallants, 1. 1. 

They will lot them take their money vpon pauses, but 
not dcliuer it themselues. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 206. 

VN’e have no store of money at this time, but you shall 
have good pawns; look you, sir, this Jewel, and that gen- 
tleman’s silk stockings. 

li, Junsnn, Every Man In his Humour, iv. 7. 

2t. A pl(‘dge or promise. 

1 violate no fmu*ns of faiths, Intrude not 
On private loves. Ford, Perkin Warbeck, il. 3. 

3f . A gage ; a eliallonge. 

If guilty dread have left thee so much strength 
• As to take up mine lionour’s pawn, then stoop. 

Kich. II., 1. 1. 74. 

4. The condition of being pledged or hold as 
security, as for tli(^ payment of a debt or the 
fulfilment of a promise, etc. : as, to be in pawn 
or fit pawn. — 6. A pawnshop; a pawiibrokeFs 
establishment. [Colloq.] 

Perhaps they comes to sell ti* mo what the pawns won’t 
take in, and what they wouldn’t like to be seen selling to 
any of the men that goes about buying things in the 
street. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 121. 
At pawn. In pawn, pledged; hence, laid away; not 
available. 

Alas, sweet wife, my honour Is at i>awn, 

Ami, but my going, nothing can reilcem it. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., il. 3. 7. 

Gin I slionld lay my gloves in fwwn, 

I will dance wi’ the bride. 

Sweet riZZ/c (Ghild 8 Ballads, TI. 97). 

pawn^ (1)111) )» t\ 1. [< MVj.^pawnen, < OF. paner, 
panner, take a iiledge, seize, taki*, pawn; from 
the nonn.J 1. To give or deposit in jiledge, 
or as security for llio payment of money bor- 
rowed; ])ledge. 

I’ll jHiwn this jewel In my oar, and you may jiawn your 
silk stoi kings. B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 7. 

2. To ]>ledge for the fulfilment of a jiromise. 

I'll pawn the Httlo blood wlilrh 1 have left 

To save the innocent. Shnk., W. T., if. 3. IfM). 

He swore, 

Ami imwiCd his truth, to marry each of us. 

Ford, Love s Maeritlce, ill. 4. 

Profane jests of men who pawn their houIs to he ac- 
counted witty. Stilfinypet. Sermons, 1. iv. 

pawn'** (pttn), n. [< MFi. paun, panne, pown, 
ponne, poun, < OF. paon, poon, pro]». peon, a 
pawn, = Bp.jieon, u font-soldiiT, a pawn (> E. 
peon), = Pg. jodo = It. pedone, u foot -soldier, 
pedona, a imwii, ( ML. pedoln-), a foot -sold iiu*, 
an allilete (ef. pedinus, a ]»awii), in liL. one 
who has broa.d IVet (in L. only as a surname), 

< L. jies (ped-) = K. Joot : S(‘(' fnd. (!f. peon, 
pioneer.] A piece id the lowest rank and value 
at eliess. Bee ela\ssK 

A slmine hath he that at the cheker pleyeth, whan that 
wpnwn sryith to the kyng ehekmate. 

Lydyate, }*ylgremnge of the Sowlo, p. 27. 

Little Trcbiml has always sutfered the fate of those who 
havi- snmll ollerings to make. A jHtwn on the ehess- 
bojml, she is sacritlced at any moment In order to win a 
huger piece. The Century. XXXVIX. tlHri. 

Marked pawn. See marked. 
pawn-^ (pkn), n. [< OF. paon, paron, F. paon, \ 
Ji. jiaro(n-), a jieaeoek: see J*aro and p^v/-.] A 
peueoek ; in her., a peacock used as u bearing. 
And he as py’d and gaiish as Die jmwn. 

Draytoih Moon-ealf. (Nares.) 

pawn^t, w. Mast, or similar food for animals. 
Also spelled pawne. 

Which is tliat Food that the swine feed on in the woods, 
as Mast of Beach, Acorns, etc., which some Iiave called 
Pawnes. Cotvel, Diet, and Inter. 
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pawn^t, w. [Prob. a var. of A gallery. 

ThU house is flue and fifty paces in length, and hath 
three patihitet or walks in it, ancf forty great pillars gilded, 
which stand betweeuo the walks. 

HaJcluyt’g Voyaget, 11. 201. 

Jerman's Exchange (London, la'i?] was a quadrangular 
building, with a oiock>tower of timber on the Coitihill 
side. It had an inner cloister, and apaum, or gallery, above 
for the sale of fancy goods. 

W. Jiemntf Fifty Years Ago, p. Hli. 

pawn^ (pfi-n), w. Same a&pan^. 
pawnable (pA.'iia-bl), a. [< pawn^ 4* -ab/r.'} 
Capablo of being pawned. 

pawnbroker (pan'br6^k6r), w. [< pawu^ 4- 
brokor.] One who is licensed to lend inonc^y 
on pledge or the deposit of goods at a legally 
fixed rate of interest.—Pawnbroker’s balls, the 
three gold-colored balls which usually fonii the sign of a 
pawnshop. The characteristic feature of the coat of arms 
of the Medici family in Lombardy was a gioup of balls, or 
disks, variously characterised in different accoutits (per- 
haps representing different branches of the family) as six 
red balls, three gold balls or blue balls, and throe coins, 
and variously explained as representing pills, by way of 
play upon the family name, or as rei»rescnting the money 
of bankers, the coins being indieut^^d by spheres so as to 
present a circle in whichever direction looked at. It 
seems to have been from this armorial hearing that three 
golden balls hung in a cluster and three blue balls painted 
on a white ground were early adopted as the sign of money- 
lenders, corresponding to the existing emblem of pawn- 
brokera 

It is not generally known that the three Blue Balls at 
the Pawn brokers' shops are the ancient arms of Lombardy. 
The l4)ml)ards were the first munoy-brokers in Europe. 

Jjamh, Elia, Newspapers Thirty-five Years Ago. 

pawnbroking (pAii'bro'adiig), w. [< pawh^ + 

broking^ ppr. of ^broke in broker,'] The bimi- 
nesH of a pawnbroker. 

pawncock (luin'kok), 71. A scarecrow.. JlaJli- 
welt. [Prov. ICng.] 
pawnet, S('e pawn^. 

pawnee^ (pa-nc'), w. l<paw7A 4- -rfji.] The 
person to wliom a pawn is delivered as secu- 
rity; one who takes anything in pawn. 

Pawnee'*^ (pa'ne), and a, [< Ainer. Ind. Prtwi, 
natives name, said to liave been given to them 
by the Illinois Indians.] I. w. One of an Indian 
tribe wliich formerly dwelt j»rincipally in Ne- 
braska and also in Kansas and Texas. Harassed 
by theii* hereditary enomies the Sioux, they were removed 
to a reservation in the Indian 'ronitory in 1876. 

II. a. Of or relating to the Pawnees. 

pawnor (pa'n^r), H, [< paum^ 4- -er^.] One 
who pawns or pledges anything as security for 
the payment of borrowed money. 

The Pawnbroker's all in a blaze. 

And the pledges are fryiir; and siugehig, 

Ohl how the poorpauj/im will craze! 

Uooil, Don't you Smell Fire? 

pawnor (pa 'nor), w. [< pnirwl + -orl.] Same 
as pawner. 

pawnshop (pAn'shop), n. A pawnbrokers es- 
tablishment; a jdace in which pawn broking is 
carried on. 


The kiMlng of the pm wai let up to ilgnlfy that the 
peace of Christ sboulu be ever among tia. 

Tyndaie, Ans. to Sir T. Morey etc. (Parker Soc., 1860), p. 71. 

Innoccntius ordained the pax to be given to the people. 

J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1858), U. 811. 

Who make the pax of their mistresses hands. 

Speeches qf Bieort^ Progr. of Eliz., II. {Narea.) 

2. The kiss of peace. Bee paz voblsciim, 
peace be to you : a salutation common among ^e early 
(.'hristians. Its use is now confined to officiating clergy- 
men in liturgical churches. 

paz-board (paks'bord), n. [ME. paxborde; < 
pax + hoard.] Same as jofia;, 1, 
pazbordef, n. Same mpaXf 1. 

pazbrddef, n. [ME., < p<ix 4- hrede, board : see 
board.] Same as pax^ 1. 

The paX’brede used to stand on the altar all through 
mass. iiocfc, Church of our Fathers, 111. il. 162. 

pazilla^ (nak-sil'a), pi. paxillfe (-e). [NL., 
< Jj. paxilluSf a small stake, a peg, < partgere 
(V fasten; see pact] A bundle of 
movable knobbed or spicular processes at- 
tached to a common stalk in the integument 
of echinoderms. Bee cut under jisteriidsB. 

A handsome new form, of a peculiar leaden grey colour, 
and with paxillse atranged on the dorsal surface of the 
disk in the foim of a rosette. 

Sir C. W. ThomsoUf Depths of the Sea, p. 121. 

pazilla*^, 7u Plural of paxillum. 

pazillar (pak'si-lar), a. [ipaxilUi^ 4- -ar^.] Of 
or ptu’iaining to paxillfio. 

pazillate (pak'si-lat), a. [< paxilla^ + -ate^.] 
Having piixillin. 

pazillose (pak'si-los), a. [< L. puxdlus = Or. 
7rdaoah)(:^ a small stake, a peg.] In geol.^ re- 
smnbliug a little stake. 

pazillum (pak-sil'um), w. ; pl.paxilla (-ij ). [ML.] 
A diminutive of pwiTT. 

pazwaz (paks'waks), n. [< ME. paxwax, prop. 
*f(ixivaXf /(xwax: see faxwax.] A butchers’ 
mime of the ligamentum nucha) or nuebal liga- 
mmii. of the back of the neck of cattle, etc. It 
in a stout strong cord composed of yellow clastic fibrous 
tissue, assisting in the support of the head without mus- 
cular effort. A similar structure, in varituis degrees of 
development, exists in most mammals, including man. 
Also called jmryvHixjf. paekwox. faxwax, fixjax, and ivhit 
leather. See cut under liffameniuim. 

3ay* (pa), r. ; pret. and up. jKtidy ppr. paying. 
[< ME. paijcn. paien, < OF. payer, paier^ paer, 
payer = Bp. Pg. jwt/ar = It. pngarv, < L. paeare, 
epnet, ijacify, subdue, soothe, ML. sat,isfy or 
settle (a deot), ijay, \ pax (pac-), p(*ace:* see 
peace, and cf. pacate.] I. iraim. If. To ap- 
peas(S satisfy; content; please. 

'I'her he Imrpede so wel, that he jmyde al the route. 

Bob of Gloucester, p. 272. 

Luke thou grucclie not on god, thaug he gone Inytel, 

Boo payed with tlii porciuii porore c»r riechorc. 

ritXH Plowman {\), x. li:i. 
Do" trewe peiiannce, <fe y am payed. 

From eendohies peine y wole make thee free. 

Political PimnSf etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 201. 


pawn-ticket (pAn'tik'^et), n. A ticket given by 
a pawnbroker to the pledger, bearing the name 
of the article pledged, the amount of money 
lent, the name of the pledger, tin* name and 
address of the pawnbroker, the conditions of 
the loan, etc. 
pawpaw, rt. Hoopapaw. 
paw-paw (pfi«'p&),«. Naughty. Ilalliwell. [I’rov. 
Eng.] 

pawt, Bce^Mttfl. 
pa'Wtenerf, n. Bee pautcfter'^. 
paw-waw (pfi.' wA), 71 , Same as pow-wow. Car- 
lyle. 

For reasons which we cannot well understand, the red 
gives place to the white man. With their wigwams and 
canoes, their gods and their pawwas, . . . they have van- 
ished forever. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 4. 

paz(paks), w. [<L. 7 >fiir, peace; see pence.] 1. In 
the lUtm. Ciith. Ch., a small tablet ornamented 
with a represerftntion of 
some Christian scene or 
symbol, in former times, in 
the celebration of the mass, it 
was kissed by the celebrating 
priest, and was then presented 
by the acolyte to be kissed by 
all the otficiating eeolesiastlcs, 
and by the members of the eoit- 
gregatiou; but it is now used, 
except in a few communities, 
only during certain masHes cel- 
ebrated on special oecasioiis or 
by high dignitaries. Its use wrus 
introduced into church worship 
during the thirteenth century, 
taking the place of the then eu's- 
tomary form of the kiss of peace, 
which was abrogated on account 
of the confusion and inconve- 
nience involved. Also called 
oseulatory. 


Ffor hir Xopaye he was full glade. 

Thomas yf Ersseldmiw (Chila’s Ballads, I. 104). 

2f. To make satisfaction or amends for. 

And operis satisfactio that for synnes payeth. 

Piers Plourtnan (('), xvii. :tj. 

3. To satisfy the claims of; compensate, as 
for goods, etc., supplied, or for services rend(*r- 
ed; recompense; requite; remunerate; reward: 
as, to pay workmen or servants; to pay one’s 
creditors. 

For all my dangers and my wounds thou hastymd mo 
In my own met^. Beau, and Ft, Maid's Tragedy, iv. 1. 

For the carriage of such things as I send you by John 
Hutton you must remember to jmy him. 

Wirdhrap, Hist. JSow England, I. 404. 
He [Pitt] attacked with great violence . . . the practice 
of paying Hanoverian troops with English money. 

Macaulay, William Pitt. 
So pays the devil his lii^etnan, brass for gold. 

Browning, Ring and Book, ill. 1408. 

4. To discharge, as a debt or an obligation, by 
giving or doing that which is due ; as, to pay 
taxes ; to pay vows. 

Sone, vnto thl god ftay welle thi tythe, 

And pore men of thy gode thou dele. 

Bookc of Precedence (B. 15. T. 8., extra ser.X 1. 64. 

Tables with fair service set ; 

Cups that had paid the (Caesar’s debt 
(''ould he have laid his hands on them. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 866. 

5. To bear; defray; as, who willowy the cost f 
hence, to defray the expense of : as, to pay one’s 
way in tlie world. 

Take ye that, ye belied knight, 

"IVill pay y<»ur way till ye come down. 

Wdlie Wallace (Child's Ballads, VI. 288). 

6. To give; deliver; hand over as in discharge 
of a debt; as, to pay money; to pay the price. 



I*ttx.— Brnsh of ijih century. 
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So many onnooi he dioaldj^ 

Of his own fiesh, instead of gmd. < 

Monhesm Lard and Ortief.Aeto (Child's Ballads, vm. 278). 
I have paid death one of my children for my ransom, 
Bonos, Letteri^ xoil. 


Why, ‘tis his own, and dear, for he did pay 
Ten crowns for it, as I heard Roscius say. 

Mardors, Satires, ii. 58. 

Come, my hostess says there is seven shillings to pay. 

J. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 181. 


You must not pay this great price for my happiness. 

* R, J). Blacmnore, Lorua Doone, xlvllL 


7. To give or render, without any sense of obli- 
gation: as, to pay attention; to pay oount to o 
woman ; to pay a compliment. 

“They ’re my attendants," brave Robin did say ; 

“ Theyllpaw a visit to thee." 

Bcbin Hood Rescuing the Widows Three ^ons (Child's 
[Ballads, y. 266). 

The next day brought us to Padua. 8t. Anthony, who 
lived about five hundred years ago, is the great saint to 
whom they here pay their devotions. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), 1. 870. 

He used to pay his duty to me, and ask blessing the 
moment he came in, if admisgible. 

Richardson, 8ir C^iai'les Grandison, V. 64. 

I’ll take another opportunity of paying my respects to 
Mrs. Malaprop. Sheridan, The Rivals, i. 2. 

8. Figuratively, to requite with what is de- 
served; hence, to punish; chastise; castigate: 
still in colloquial use. 

Turk Gregory never did such deeds in arms as I have 
done this day. 1 have paid Percy, 1 have made him sure. 

Shak., 1 Hon. IV., v. 8. 48. 

They patiently enduring and receiuing all, defending the 
children with their naked bodies from the viimercifull 
blowes, that pay them soundly. 

Capt. John Synitk, Works, I. 140. 

Ho paid part of us ; 

Yet I think we fought bmvely. 

Fletcher, Bondiica, v. 2. 


Pay (whip) Maidjie as mticli as you like, and I'll not 
say one word ; but toueh lay, and I’ll roar like a bull ! 

Dr. John Brovm, Maijorie Fleming. 

9. To be remunerative to; be advantageous or 
proli table to; repay. 

A lecture of an I'gyptian priest upon divinity, morality, 
or natural history would not pay the trouble, at this day, 
of engraving it upon stone. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 416. 

Ood payst, Ood to payt. sec Godb— To pay a bal- 
ance. See balance. — TO pay down, to pay on the spot ; 
pay in ready money. 

We cheerfully paid down us the price of its (slavery’s) 
abolition twenty millions in cash. 

Q:wartArrly Bex., CXLV. 17. 


To pay hornet. See hcmie, fldv.— To pay off. (a) To rec- 
ompense and discharge : as, to pay off servants or laborers. 

Wbon 1 arrived at this place [Heraelea] I paid of my 
janizary, and the next day he came and said he was not 
satisfied. Pococke, Descrix’tiou of the East, IT. il. 143. 
(6) NauL, to cause to fall to leeward, as the head of a ship. 

In a few minutes there was sail enough to pay the brig's 
head off. W. C, Russell, Jack’s Courtship, xlv. 

To pay (off) old scores, to pay old debts ; hence, figura- 
tively, to “get even" with one's enemies. 

I have been in the country, and have brought wherewith 
to pay old scores, and will deal hereafter with ready inony. 

Sedley, Bollamire (1087). (Nares.) 

To pay one in his own coin. See cotni.— To pay one 
out. to punish ono thoroughly or adequately.— To pay 
one's footing. See footing.— To pay out, to Blacken, 
extend, or cause to run out : especially nautical : as, to 
pay out more line. 

His men . . . sprang into a yawl and began payipgout 
a heavy line. Captain Joe following with the shore end 
of it. The Century, XXXIX. 226. 

To pay the debt of nature, to pay one’s last debt, to 

die. See 7iature. 


The Sire of these two Babes (poor Creature) 

Paid his last- Debt to human Nature. 

I^rior, The Mice. 

To pay the piper or the fiddler, to bear the expense or 
responsibility. 

They introduce a new tax, and we shall have to pay the 
piper. Brougham, 

Wliich of you two comes down, as you say, with the 
dust? Who pays the piper for this dance of yours, gentle- 
men? J. 8. he Fanu, Tenants of Mallory, xxxiv. 

To pay the shot, to pay the cost ; bear the expense. 

In this at last we have the Advantage got. 

We give the Treat, but they shall pay the shot 

Mrs. Centlivre, Gotham Election. 

n. intrans. 1. To make payment or requital; 
meet one’s debts or obligations ; as, he^my^ well 
or promptly. — 2. To yield a suitable return or 
reward, as for outlay, expense, or trouble; be 
remunerative, profitable, or advantageous: as, 
litigation does not pay. 

And all speculations as to what it will and what it will 
not pay to learn. Fitch, Lectures on Teaching, p. 191. 
To pay for. (a) To make amends for ; atonq for : as, men 
often pay for their mistakes with suffering. (6) To give 
equal value for ; bear the charge or cost of ; give in ex- 
change for. 
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Of all tbBt we reoelte from Ood» what doe we pta/y/w, 
mom then prayere and prayses? 

MUton, Eikonoklaatee, vUl. 

’Tie not in France alone where People are made to pay 
for their Humour. Listert Journey to Paria^ p. 106. 

TO pay for a dead horse, see ftors^i.-^To pay off, to 
fall away to leeward, as the head of a ship. 

The little vesael paid off from the wind, and ran on for 
some time directly before it, tearing through tlie water 
with everything flying. 

A H. Danut Jr., Before the Host, p. 25. 
To pay on, to beat with vigor ; redouble blows. [Colloq.] 
—To pay up, to pay fully or promptly, 
pay^ (pa)» L< me. pay, paye, < OF. payCj F. 
paye s= Pr. paga, pagua,paia s= Sp. Fg. It. 

pay; from the verb. J If. Satisfaction; 
content; liking; pleasure. 

A man may serven bet and more to pay 
In half a yer, althow it were no more. 

Than sum man doth that hath sorvyd ful yore. 

Chai£eer, Parliaraent of Fowls, L 474. 
Mi lijf to lede in word & dede 
As is moost plesaunt to thi pay. 

And to deie weel whaune it is my day. 

Hyrnno to Viryin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 14. 
It was more for King Cornwalls pleasure 
Then It was for King Arthurs fwj/. 

BaUad of King Arthur ((Jhifd's Ballads, I. 287). 

2 . Compensation given for services performed ; 
salary or wages; stipend; recompense; hire: 
as, a soldieFs pay and allowances ; the men de- 
manded higher 

Euery common souldicr discharged receiued more in 
money, victuals, npparell, and furniture then his pay did 
amount viito. HakluyVs Voyagen, II. ii. 151. 

This trial is interesting, as it furnishes us with evidence 
as to the pay of an editor, or rather author (tor 'I’uchin 
wrote the whole paper), of that time. 

Ashton, Social Jdfe in Keign of Queen Anne, II. 75. 

3. Pay-day. [Obsolete or colloq.] 

They haue euery pay, which is 4.5. dayes, ... 16 shill- 
ings sterling. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. l(»8. 

Deferred pay. Sec Full pay, the official al- 

lowance without deduction to officers of the army and 
navy, as for active service.— Good (or bad) pay, sure (or 
not to be trusted) to pay debts : said of persons. (< 'olloq. | 
—Half pay. See half -pay.— In the pay of, hired by; 
employed for pay by ; as, lie was in the pay of the company 
for many years.— Pay dirt, pay gravel, in gold mining, 
gravfil or sand containing a sufficient amount of gold to l)c 
profitably worked. Sec dirt. 

O, why did papa strike pay gravel 
In drifting on i’<iverty Flat? 

liret II arte. Her Letter. 
Pay-streak, in gold-mining, that part of the gravel in 
which* the gold is chiefly concentrated, f Placer-mining 
of the Pacific States. | 'Hie term is sometimes, but rarely, 
used to denote the valuable or paying part of a lode or 
metalliferous deposit inclosed in the solid rock. =Syn. 2. 
Wages, etc. Sue salary. 

pay‘^ (pa), V. t, [Frob. < OF. peier, poier, payer 
(also ill corap, ^empeier, empoier = 8p. vmpr- 
(jar)f pitch, < lj,picare, pitch, cover witli pitch, 
< pix (pic-)y pitch : see piteli'^, i/., and cf. pitrh*^, 
I7.J JVahf., to coat or cover witli tar or pitch, 
or with a composition of tar, resin, turpim- 
tiiie, tallow, and the like: as, to pay a 8<5am 
or a rope. 

ly stead of Pitch, wo made Lime, mixed with Torttdso 
oyle, and as the ('arpenters calked her, 1 and another 
paied the seamos with this plaster. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Workn, IT. lls. 

Paying ladle. See fadfe.— The devil to pay. seedenY. 
payaole (pa'a-bl), a, [< F. payable = ISp. pa^ 
able = Pg. pagavel = It. pngabiU'., < ML. paea- 
ilk, payable, < pacare, pay: see 1. 

That can be paid, or is to bo paid ; capable of 
being paid. 

Thanks are a tribute payable by the poorest. South. 
2. To be paid ; due : as, bills payable ; homage 
or payable to the sovereign. - Due and 

payable. Bee due. 

payably (pa'a-bli), adv. To the extent of be- 
ing profitable. 

Tholr lower beds have been found to ho payably aurif- 
erous. Ure, Diet., IV. 427. 

pay-b,ill (pa'bil), n, A bill or statement speci- 
fying the amount of money to be paid, as to 
workmen, soldiers, and the like, 
pay-car (pa'kar), «. In railroad service, a car 
in which a paymaster travels from point to 
point along tne line, to pay the employees, 
pay-clerk (pa'kl^rk), w. I. A clerk wlio pays 
wages. — 2. A clerk to a paymaster in the 
United States army or navy, 
pay-coras (pa'kor), w. In the United States 
naw, fhe corps of [laymasters. 
paydt, i>. «. An old spelling of paid. 
pay-day (pa'da), n. The day when payment is 
to be made or debts arc to bo discharged ; the 
day on which wages or money is stipulated to be 
pam; in stock-jobbing, the day on which a trans- 
fer of stock must be completed and paid for. 
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Labourers My away all their wages, and live upon trust 
till next jpoy-day. Locke. 

pay-director (pa'di-rek'®'tqr), w. In the United 
States navy, an officer of tlio pay-corps, ranking 
with a captain. 

payedt. p> a. An old spelling otpaid, 

payee (pa-e'), n. [< pay^ + -ee^.j A person to 
whom money is paid or is to be paid; specifi- 
cally, in the party in whose favor the 
promise or direction to pay negotiable paper 
18 expressed. 

A bill of exchange is an order by one person, called the 
drawer, to another, tesnned the drawee, living in a differ- 
ent place, directing him Uj pay a certain sum of money to 
a third person, denuminaU^d the fMyee. 

Harper's Mag., LXXX. 470. 

payout, a^id n. A Middle EngliHh form of 
pagan. 

Payona (pa-ye'n|i), w. [NL. (Alphonse de ('an- 
dolle, 1»44), after A. Vayen (1795-1871), a bo- 
tanical writer.] A genus of gamopetaloiis 
trees of the order Sapotavew, characterized by 
four sepals, eight ptitals, and sixteen stamens. 
There are 0 or 7 species, natives of the Malay ))eiiinBulu 
and archipelago. They arc trees with milky juice, rigid 
leaves minutely clotliod with reddish scurf or with silky 
liains, an<l small cliisteis of po<Ucclod flowers in the axils, 
each cluster usually prodmd ng a single c>vate-ol)loi ig berry. 
Bee f/utta-putih. 

payer (pa'6r), p. [< pay^ + -erL] One who 
pays; Hpocificully, tin* person named in a bill 
or note who has to ]>ay the holder. Also payor. 

payetrellet, W. Same as poitrel. 

pay-inspector (pa'in-s]M‘k^tqr), «. InthoUiiitt^d 
States navy, an ofiiciT of the pay-corps, rank- 
ing with a commander. 

pay-list (pa'list), H. A pay-roll; specifically 
(milit.), the tjuurtcrl^ account rendered to the 
war-office by tii paymasttu*. 

paymaster (pa'nuts ter), a. 1. One who is to 
pay, or who regularly i)a.ys; one from whom 
wages or rcmuiieralion is rt^ceived. — 2. An of- 
ficer in the army whose duty it is to pay the offi- 
cers and men their vvag<‘s, and who is luirustod 
with money for this jujrposo. — 3. An offieer in 
the Uiiitc'd Stales luivy who has charge of 
money, provisions, <'lotliing, and small stores, 
tind is responsible for tlndr saj*e-k(Hq)iijg and 
issue.- Fleet pa 3 mia 8 ter. see /hefa. Paymaster- 
general. in the onileU Slalt's army, (he cliit'f «>fficer of 
tiie pay-dcpaitmcnt of the 1 ailed Slates war-office. Jlc 
has general charge ot tins j)ayuieiit both ot the ai’iny of 
the Fiiitcd States, and ot voliiiiteers and militia when in 
its service, ami holds the rank ut brigadior-goiiernl. In 
England there is an otlieer of the same name, exercising 
hlmilar functions.- Paymaster-general of the navy, 
a principal official of tin* t n i ted States Mavy department, 
eluef of the Bureau of I1*ovisions and Clothing, holding 
the rank of commodort*. See deftartnienf. 

paymastersbip (pu/masn-er-ship), w. [< pay- 
waster + -ship.'] The office* or status of i)ay- 
master. 

WaltH>lc once again assumed the j[Hiifwast4>rHhip ot the 
forces. A’nci/c. /^nY., XXIV. 835. 

payment (pa'menl ), «. [Early mod. E. also pai- 
meni; < OF. (an<l F.) payewent = I'r. pagawen, 
paiamtm = Sp. Fg. It. pagawenfo, payment, < 
ML, ^pacamrufuw, pa.VTntuit, < pacare, pay: see 
pay^.] 1. The act of paying; the d<*liyery of 
money as payment, in tJu* course of business. 

The king had receiv«*d various complaints of the Agows, 
who had abused his officers, and refused paymeid of trib- 
ute. liruce, Source of the Nile, II. 3*28. 

2. More specifically, in law, the discharge of a 
pecuniary obligation by money or what is ac- 
cepted as the (‘(piivalent of a specific sum of 
money ; the satisfaction, by or in the name of 
the debtor, to tin* cre<litor, of what is due, witli 
the object to put an end to the obligation” 
{(roudsmit). It is in the strictest sense distinguishod 
on the one hand from a discliarge by offset or compromise, 
and on the other from an advance of the inoiiey by a third 
person who divests tlie creditor's claim by taking to him- 
self the right to enforce it in the place of the fonner. 

3. The thing given in discliarge of a debt or 
fulfilment of a promise ; recompense ; requital ; 
reward. 

Too iittlo j^ayment for 8«i great a debt. 

Shak., T. of the 8., v. 2. 154. 

'I’he (’ountrey is so fertile that, at what time soeuer come 
be put Into the ground, the paimeM is good with increase. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 4(jd. 

4. Hence, figuratively, chastisement; punisli- 
ment. 

If It foi’tuned that a child, Imving been chastised by an- 
other man, went to eomplain thereof to his own fatlicr, it 
was a shame for the said father if he gave him not ills pay- 
ment again. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, jt 31)2. 

Morth Yield to our mercy, proud IMantagcm't. 

Clil. Ay, li» such mercy as his ruthless ann, 

With downright show’d U!it«j my father. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., 1. 4. 32. 


PaytalMrk 

AmtUftaldmt of tMUTinSlltB. aDDrOPflatlOll Of PaP- 
ments, me deteml^g wiiioh of several oblJganoM 
‘ shall be extinguished or reduced, when a payment not 
sufficient to extinguish all is made, 'rims, if a debtoi- 
owing to the same creditor an open account, a bond, and 
a note secured by mortgage on the debtor's property pays 
a sum sufficient to satisfy only one, it is for his interest 
that it he applied to the mortgage, so as to free his property 
from incumbrance ; and it is for his creditor's interest 
that it h(‘ applied to the open account, which is unsoonred, 
and will bo outlawed before the bond. 'J'he right of aimli- 
catiun rests with the debtor at the time of paying. If bo 
does not exercise it, it passes to the creditor. If neither 
debtor nor creditor exercises the light, the court, if con- 
ti oversy arises, makes the application on equitable princi- 
ples.— Equation of payments. See equation.— Pay- 
ment into court, the deposit in due form with an officer 
ot the court of a sum sued for, or of so much ns is admitted 
to be due, for the beueflt of the plaintiff if he will ac- 
cept it. 

paymistrOBS (pa'inis'^trus), n. A woman who 

f ives money for goods supplied or services ren- 
ered. 

paynf, n. See pain'^. 
pasrne^t, n. An obsolete spelling of j fain 
payne^t, n. A Middle English form of pagan. 
paynim, palnim (pa'nim), n. and a. [<* ME. 
painime, painytHy paynvme, payuyw, payneme, 
paineWj < OF! paienime, paieniswe, patenniswe, 
painisme, etc., F. paganisme, paganism: see 
paganism.] I, w. 1. Paganism; heathenism; 
heathendom; heathen lands collectively. 

Thys word was sone wide in paynynw yhrogt 
S<» that prlnc.es in payvyrne worn of grete thogt. 

Hob. of Gloucester, p. 403. 
Than Ector was one, as aunter befclle, 

ITro the x>arties of }my\n\eme present at home. 

Destruction of Troy (E. J'l. T. H.X 1. 2162. 

2. A pagan; a heathen. 

So that thill ke stude was for let mony a day, 

That no cristene inon ne Painyis nuste where the Bode lay. 

Holy lUmd itid. Morris), p. 36. 
Other do accomodate it |“!No8cc icipsum"i to Apollo, 
whom iho jHtynimes lionourcd for god of wysedome. 

Sir T. Klyol, The (lovenioiir, iil. 3. 
The ICmpcroui's flojiutlc, albeit he were a tfainim, yet did 
ho alihore this niiirthering of u nmn wliom lie iudged to be 
an Innoci'iit and guiltlessu iierson. J. IJdall, On Mark xv. 

Thus far (*vcn tlie paynims have ajiproached; thus far 
thc> liave seen into the doings of tlic angels of Ood. 

Ihstker, Isccles. J'olity, I. 4. 

II. a. Fagan; heathen. 

(’ornelius Tacitus, a panim writer, and ciiimle to the 
Ohristhuis. Guevara, Letters (tr. liy II cllowos, 1577X p. 3U6, 
Paynim sons of swartiiy .S[»nin 
Had wruiiglit his champion’s fall 

Scott, Kob Roy, it 
A pc(»p1e there among tlicir crags, 

Our race and Jilood, a remnant tlial were left 
Paynim amid their circleh. 7’etiuyson, lioly Orait. 

[Obsolete^ or archaic in all nH(*H.] 
paynimryt, painimryt (pu/nim-ri), u. [ME. 
paynyniery;\ paynnn -ry.] FaganiKin; lion- 
thondom. 

paynize (pa'niz), r. pret. and pp. paynized, 
ppr. jfaynizing. [After one Payne, the inven- 
tor of the process.] To harden and jirt'serve, 
as wood, by a jiroccss consisting in placing the 
material to be treated in a close clminbcr, de- 
priving it of its air by means of an air-pump, 
and then injecting a solution of snljinid of cal- 
cium or of barium, following this wilh a solu- 
tion of su Ipbate of lime. The latter salt acts clicmi- 
cally un the calcium ur hnriiiin siilphid, forming all 
through the wootl sulphate of culciiiin (gypsum) or sul- 

R httte of barium (heavy-spar), Woo<I thus treated is very 
eavy, Imt very durable and nearly incmnbustible. 

pay-office (pri'of^is), w. A Jilaee or oflice where 
payments arc made, pariii'ularl^y an office for 
the payment, of interest on puhlic debts, 
payor (pa'qr), n. [< pay'^ + -orh] payer. 
payret, m. ’An Obsol(d,c spelling of pair^. 
pay-roll (pa^i’hl)» A roll or list of persons 
to bo paid, witli note of sums to which they are 
entitled. 

paysa (pi'wj). »<• 

paysage (pa'saj; F. jiron. pa-e-ziizh'), ti. [F., 
< pays, country; see paifX, pensa7it.] Aland- 
scape. 

Itnt the greatest pait of this paymge and landscape is 
gky. t/cr. 7'aylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 1J)3. 

Life seems too short, space too iiarnjw, to wamiiit you 
in giving in an unqualified adhesion to u paysage which is 
two-tlilrds ocean. 

//. James, Jr., Portraits of IMaccs, i». .344. 

paysagist (jia'sii-jist), n. [< paysage 4- -i^L] 
Am Hrtist or draftsman who works in landscHiie ; 
a landscape-painter. 

The lists arc now open tf» some clever paysagist to ^lro^ e 
tliat his art is the supmme flower of ail. Art Age, 1 V. 4 ‘2. 

paysef, v. An obs^ilete form of poise. 
paysyDlet, a. A variant of peaceable. Chauerr. 
Payta bark (pa'ta bark). A pah* cinchona- 
bark shipped fronH^ayta in Peru. 
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paytamine (pa^tam-in), ». [< Pavta (barJc) *f 
amine,^ An ainor|)hous alkaloid optained from 
Payta bark. 

paytine (pa'tin), n, A crvstallizable alkaloid 
(C2 iHo 4N20,H20) of Payta bark. 

pa;^reilt, n, 8ee poitrcL 

pazaree, Samo as passarec. 

Pb. In ehcni., the symbol for had (LAtin plum- 
bum). 

P. B. An abbreviation of Pharmacopoeia BrUan- 
nicdf British Pharmacopeia. 

P. Bor. An abbreviation of Pharmacopa ia Bo- 
ruuMrUf Prussian Pharmacopeia. 

P, 0 . An abbreviation (a) of Privy Couunlor; 
(b) oi police constable. 

Pd., pd. A contraction of paid. 

Pd. In chcm.y the symbol for palladium. 

P. D, An abbreviation of Pharmacopwm Ihib- 
Unensis^ Dublin Phannaoopeia. 

P. E. An abbreviation {a ) of J*liarmacopwia Kdi- 
wenAJw, Edinburgh Pharnmeopa'ia; {b) of Prot- 
estant BpiscopaL 

pea^ (pe), n. [A mod. form, assumed as sing, 
of the supposed plural pease: i^i^opease^. The 
plural of pea is peas^ as ‘as like as two pcas^^ 
‘a bushel of peafi,^ with ref. to the individual 
seeds, as in ‘a busliel of Ixians’; but when used 
colloetiv(dy tlie old singular pease is proi>erly 
used, as ‘a bushel of pease,'' lik(^ ‘a bushel of 
wheat or eorn.^J 1 . The seed of an annual 
hardy leguminous vine, Pisum sativum ; also, 
the vine itseli’. The poa is marked by Its climbing 
habit and glaiicouH Hiirfacc. ItH pinnate leavoB ending in a 
branching tendril, itn large HtipuleH, and its large, com- 
monly while, papilionaceous ilowers, followed by pendu- 
lous pods containing sweet nutritious seeds. The urigi- 
iial form, P. mlimm, var. nr mute (P. ttrventte\ the common 
gray pea or tteld-pea, is thought by stune to be native in 
Greece and the Levant, hy others to have come from fur- 
ther north, reus were known to the ancient Greeks and 
Komans, and their cnltivatiuu is now general. Tlsunlly 
only the seeds are edible, but the pods of the sugar-pea, 
akiiilesH pen, or striug-pea are eaten, as in the case of 
“ string-beans. " The seeds are now mostly consumed 
when green, hut are also split when ripe, and used in soups 
or ground into meal. (See %waM-nieal.) Before the spread 
of the potato, peas formed in England a principal fmxi of 
tlio working classes. The varieties are very numerous, 
those of tile marrow class being distinguished by seeds 
whhdi are wrinkled and greenish oven when ripe. 

Yes, yes, Madam, I am as like the Due de Kichelieu as 
two pern; but thou they are two old withered grey peas. 

Waljtole, Letters, Get. 18, 17(15. 

The best Master I wot of Is the Hwuhiun who gave his 
scholars 911 ,0U() callings, with standing on peas, and wear- 
ing the fool s cap in proportion. iS. Judd, Margaret, il. 1. 

2. Pca-Hpuwri of a fish. Heo spawn pea. 

Bee os. -Beach-pea. Bee LafAy/ne*.— Butterfly- 
pea. Clitoria — Congo pea. Hame as Angola jM’a. 
-Cow-pea, a twining pulse-plant, VUpw (JJolich<M) Ka- 
tiang{V. Suienm-M), of tropical Asia aiuf Africa, in cultiva- 
tion extending into wimn-teinperate cliniates. The pods 
are sonietiines '1 feet long, and are edible while green, 
as are their seeds When dry. This is an important crop 
in the southern Ignited States.— Earthnut-pea, a plant, 
lAUhyrm tnUenmut. of lOumpc and Asiatic Kussia, yielding 
edible tubers used like ])otatoos. -Earth-pea, u Syrian 
apeoies, Lathyrus amphienrptut, bearing underground pods. 
— Egsrptiai^ea, the chick-pea.— Everlaeting pea. Sco 
Latnyrus . — Flat pea, one of three slender shrubs with 
very tlat luxls, of the Australian leguminous genus Platy- 
^obtain. -French pea. (at) The common pea or gardun- 
poa. (6) pi. (^arineu peas prepared in Erunce, niputed to be 
suptuior to those canned in other countries.— Qloxy-pea. 
See Clianthutt . — Heart-pea. Smne as Aeartwed.- Hoary 
pea. See Tephrmia, and catgut, ;i G>). -- Milk-pea. See 
Oalaotia, 2. — Partrldge-pea. (a) Ctmia Chainifcrijtta, a 

f ilant a foot high with wiowy yellow titiwers, four of the ten 
ong anthers yellow, the rest purple. It is common espe- 
cially soutliwurd in the eastern half of tlie Vnited States. 

Ueufen'a cocancn(h\ pais jterdrix). See Ueinteria,.— 
Pea Iron ore, a form of brown ii*on ore found in Kngland 
in the “(’oralllan bods” of the Middle Oolite, and especially 
at Westbury in Wiltshire. — Pea Of an anchor, the bill of 
an aixjbov.— Pigeon-pea. Same as Angola wa.— PoiflOn- 
pea. See Stvaumna. — Rosary peas, seeds of A hrm %tre- 
eaton'fM — Sea-pea, seaside pea. the beach-pea.— Sen- 
sitive pea. Cama nictitam, a small spetdes in the eastern 
rnited States, whose pinnate leaves fold when touched. 
A}m c:vll(‘d wild xenHitimfdant. C. VhamfvcriMa (see 
pnrtriilge’jwu, alujvc^ has been culled large-Jlowered iten- 
sittiu’ fwn. Soy-pea. Same as soy-bean. See soy, and 
sahiwo brans (under hran^). -Spurred butterfly-pea, 
PrnfrnHnna Viritinianum, of the southern United States. 
The gemiH leseiubb s CJitona, but is distinguished by a 
spur projecting fnhn near the base of the standard. 
Sturt’s desert-pea, the Australian CUanthus DampUri. 
" Swainson pea. see — Sweet pea, a ta* 

viu'ite eliulbing annual, Lat haras odorntus, with rather 
large sucet -scented Ilowers, n native of Sicily and south- 
ern Italy. There are numerous varieties, dltferlng chiotly 
in the color, wliieh runs from i>nrc white to deep purplb. 
See pat idrd lady, *J. - Tangier pea, Lathynis Tingitanus, 
H pretty garden hiiecios from Taiigiers, producing abundant 
small dark red -purple flowers Tuberous ]Ma. Same 
as Iwath-jwn, See hathyrus and knopperts. — WOOd-pea. 
Same aa tubrroan js-a. t»v somotimeK (by trunslation) Lathy- 
rus sdvrstn’it. See Lathyms. (See also chick-pea, heaJth>^ 
pea, issue pen, meadow-jtea, no-eye jtea.) 

pea- (p6), n. r= So. paCf pa (in pajock) ; < ME. 
pe- (ill comp.), 7x1, poy poo, < AS. pduHiy also 
2}ed (once, in dat. ^dn), m., pawCy f., =r D. 
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paauw s MLGl. pawe, pauwe ss OHG. plidwo^ 
fdwo, phdhOf fdho^ pMo^ MH6. pMwCy p/dwe, 

phd, pj'dy 6. pfawBy pfawy pfowcy pfowy pjauWy 
etc., Tnow pfaucy pfau, dial, pfoby pfauby etc., =s 
l<*el. pdy pdi (as a nickname ; in mod. use only 
in comp. pd-fu^/l = Bw, pdf ogel = Dan. paafum 
= E. peajowly q. v.) = P. paon ( > obs. E. pawn^) 
= Sp. pavon =5 Pg. %iardo =s It. pavone, \ L. pa- 
vo{n-)y ML. oXmjiavuSy m., pava, f., < Gr. ^ra6}v 
(ill gen. Tatuvo^y etc.), usually Ta6^ or rawf, also 
written rawc, where the aspirate represents the 
earlier digamma, orig. = Ar. Turk, tdious 

= Hind, tdus (in Hind, also called mor)y < Pers. 
tdwtiSy tdusy a peacock; cf. Old Tamil tdkeiy 
tofjeiy a peacock.] A peafowl. The simple form 
pexi is rare. It occurs chiefly in the compound nam es pea- 
cock, mahen, pea/trwl, pea-chick, pea-pheasant. In the 
second quotation pea is restricted to ‘ peahen ' 

His herd was sydo ay large span, 

And glided als the f other of pae. 

Als Y yod on ay Mounday (CTiild’s Ballads, I. 274). 

A cock and a pea gender the Gallo-pavns, which is other- 
wise called the Indian hen, being mixed of a coi^k and a 
iwa, though tlie shape be liker to a pea thtui a cock. 

Porta, JNatural Magic (trans.), ii. 14. {Nares.) 

pea-bean (pe'ben), n. Sco hean^y 2. 

pea-beetle (pe'be^tl), n. The pea-weevil, Bru- 
ehus pisi. 

peaberry (pr/ber'^i), n . ; pi. pvaherrics (-iz). 
The so-called male colToe-berry. See coffee, 1 . 

Somolimos there is but one seed, called, from its shape, 
iwalterry. i^tons’ Encyc. Manu/., I. tt91. 

pea-bird (pd'berd), n. [< ^pca, a syllable imi- 
tative of its cry, + hird^.} The wryneck, lynx 
fttrmnlla. 

pea-bluff (po'bluf), n. A pea-shooter. Haiti- 
well. [l-*rov. Eng.] 

Peabody bird ( pe'bo-di b6rd). [From the Pea- 
body Glen, White Mountains.] The white- 
throated sparrow, Zonotrichia alhicolhs. 

pea-bone (pe'bon), n. The pisiform bone of 
the wrist: so called from its size and shape. 

pea-bug (pe'bug), n. The pea-weevil, Bruch us 
piv. (ir. B.] 

pea-bush (pe'bhsb), w. An evergreen beatb- 
like shrub, Burtonia seabra, of eastern Austra- 
lia. It has large purple papilionaceous ilowers, 
single in the upper axils. 

peace (pes), w. [< MB.^^ere, pcesy pesy peiSy pais, 
< OF. pahSy pahy F. 2>ftix = Bp. Tg. pas = It. 
pace, < li. pax (acc. pacem), peace, < 
paijy as in paciscercy agree, make a bargain, 
paugercy lix: see jmvt. Ci. pacatvy pay^y pad- 
ftly etc., appeasvy etc.] A state of quiet or 
tranquillity; freedom from disturbance or agi- 
tation; calm; quietness; repose, spociflcally— 

(а) Kroodom from war or hostile attacks ; excanption from 
or cessatitm of hostilttios; abstMice of civil, private, or 
foreign strife, ombioilmeiit, or quarrel. 

The king has also the sole pren)gative of making war 
and peace, Hlackstone, Cora , I. vii. 

(б) Freedom from agitation or disturbance by the passions, 
aa from fear, terror, anger, or anxiety ; (juietneBS of mind ; 
tranquillity; cidmness; quiet of coiiselence. 

Great peace have they which love thy law. Bs. cxix. 165. 
But now a Joy too deep for sound, 

A peace no other season knows. 

Prj/ant, Summer llainble. 

(c) A state of reconciliation botwoeii paities at variance; 
Imnnony ; concord. 

“What tydinges now,” quod he, “1 prayo yow saye.” 

“ B«' of good chere,” quod they, “dought ye no dele, 

Vour jt«>cc la made, and all shall be right wcle.*’ 

Qenerydes (E. K. 'r. S.), 1. i8(X}. 

St Anselm and his Peace or composition with Henry the 
First. Ji. W. Dixon, Ilist. Church of Eng., ii. 

(d) ?uhlic tranquillity ; that quiet order «iul security which 
are guaranteed by the laws ; as, to keep the peace; to break 
the peace; a Justice of the peace. 

The king has, in fact, become the lord ; . . . the public 
}H>ace, or observance of the customary right hy man to- 
wards man, has become the king's peacx, the observance 
of which is due to the will of the lord, and the breach of 
which is a personal ofl'ence against him 

J. R. Green, Conq. of Eng., ik 20.‘J. 

(e) A compact or agreement made by contending parties 
to abstain from further hostilities ; a treaty of pence ; as, 
the jteace of Kyswick. 

A jwaer differs not from a truce esaentially in the length 
of its contemplated duration, for there may be very long 
armistices, and states of peace continuing only a deflnite 
number of years. Feotocy, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 150. 

Armed peace. See armed.— Articles of the peace. 
.See article, - BUI of peace, in law, a bill or suit in equity 
brought by a i>er8onTo establish and perpetuate a right 
of such a nature and under such uiroumstanees that with- 
out the intervention of the court it may be controverted 
by different persons at different tiroes, and by different 
actions ; or where separate attempts have already been 
unsuccessfully made to overthrow the same right, and 
where Justice requires that the party should be quieted 
In the right by a decree of the court.— Bird Of peace, 
breach of the peace, clerk of the peace, oommls- 
Blon of the peace. Bee bird, breach, Conser- 
Tators of the peace. Seeconasnxitor.^-Juetioeofthe 
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Bm/miMm.— SUM PMUM. 
peecet. seme ea paoffiedt UUm (whldh aee, 

Peace Oongresi. See eonyrm,^ 

Peace Oonventioii or Oonllmnoe. Same as Peace Con- 
preM.— Peace eatabUfllune&t, the reduced quantity of 
military supplies and number of effective soldiers kept 
under arms In a standing army during time of peace.— 
Peace money, in early Eng. hist., a payment or fine for 
breach of the public peace. » Peace Of God and the 
Ohlirdh, that cessation which the king’s subjects former- 
ly had from trouble and suit of law between the terms and 
on Sundays and holidays.— Peace Preservation Acts 
(IrelandX English statutes of 1870, etc., and especially 
the act of 1881. The last contained stringent provisions 
in regard to the carrying, importation, and sale of arms. 
—Peace resolves, in U, S. hist., a series of resolutions 
reported to the Congress of the United BtateS by the Peace 
Congress of February, 1861, embodying suggestions for the 
averting of civil wai-.— The king’^B (or queen’s) peace, 
originally, the exemption or immunity secured by severe 

{ lenulties to ajl witlilii the king’s house, in attendance on 
dm, or employed on his biisinesa and gradually accorded 
to all within the realm who are not outlaws ; the publio 
peace, for the maintenance of which the sovereign is re- 
sponsible.— The peace. Same as kies oj peace (which see, 
under kiss).— To hold one's peace, see holdi. 

So hold thipees; thow slest me with thi specho. 

Chaucer, I’roilus, iv. 455. 
To keep the peace, to abstain from violation of the 
public pence, we breach of the peace, under breach.— To 
make (a person’s) peace (with another), to reconcile the 
oilier to him. 

1 will make your peace with him. Shah, T. N., ill. 4. 296. 
Treaty of peace. See treaty. =ByJL Stillness; silonce. 
(a) Amity, (b) Quiet, Tranmiillilty, etc. See rest. 
peacet (pes), v. [< ME. peaccUy pcaseu, jyeceUy 
jwseHy < OF. paisievy pacify, bring to peace, 
make peace ; from the noun ; see peace, n. Of. 
appease.'] I, intrans. To hold one^s peace ; be 
or become silent; hold one^s tongue. 

Ileruppun the people peacyd and stilled unto the tyme 
the shire was duuu. Poston Letters, I. 180. 

I will not peace. B. Jonson, Alchemist, ill. 2. 

Then sinca dear life ! you fain would have inc peace. 
And 1, mad with delight, want wit to cease, 

Stop you my month. 

Sir P. Sidney (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 548). 
II. trans. To appease; quiet; allay. 

Which only oblation to be sufficient saeriffee, to peace 
the Father’s wrath, and to purge all the sins of the world. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Porker Soc., 1850), 

Ip. 265. 

peaceabilityt (p6-sa-bil'i-ti), n. [< ME. pesi- 
blctc ; as peaceable + -/ ty.] Tranquillity ; calm ; 
peace. 

Ho rooB and blamede the wyml and the tempest of the 
watir, and it ceesside, and pesiblete was maad. 

Wydif, Luke vili. 24. 

peaceable (pe'sa-bl), at. [< ME. ptwiblc, pesi- 
bfCy ^xdsiblVy etc. *; < OF. paisihle, pesihlvy peace- 
able, < paisy peace: sec peaoc,] 1 . Accom- 
panied with or characterized by peace, quiet- 
ness, or trail (j u illit y ; frtxi from agitation, war, 
tumult, or disturbance of any kind; x>eaccful. 
A blisful lyf, npaisible and a swete, 

Ledden the peplos in the former age. 

Chaucer, Former Age, 1. 1. 
Ills peacea&fe reign and good government 

Shah, Pericles, il. 1. 108. 
But the treachery, the contempt of law, the thirst for 
blood, which the King had now shown, left no hope of a 
peoceaMe adjustment. Macaulay, Nugent’s Hampden. 

2 . Disposed to peace; not quarrelsome, rude, 
or boisterous. 



Thre of the barans apart Ishe] drew hastily 
Off moste gretteste, sayng in wyse pesiUe 
As woman full sago and ryght sensible. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8653. 

Mon of mild, and sweet, and ifcaceable spirits, as Indeed 
most Anglers arc. I. Walton, (Complete Angler, p. 48. 
“Byn. Peaceful, etc. (soopaci/ic). amicable, mild, friendly. 

peaceableness (pe'sa-hl-ues), n. The state or 
character of being peaceable ; quietness ; dis- 
position to peace. 

peaceably (pe'sa-bli), adv. In a peaceable 
manner, (a) Without war, tumult, commotion, or dis- 
turbance; without (marrel or feud : as, the kings of this 
dynasty ruled peaceahly for two hundred years, (b) In or 
at peace ; quietly ; without intemiption, annoyance, or 
alarm : as, to live and die peaceably. 

Therforo thel suffren, that folk of alle Lawes maype.vsi- 
bely duellen ainongos hem. Mandeville, ’J'ravels, p. *252. 

Disturb him not, let him pace peaceably. 

Shah, 2 Hen. VL, iil. S. 2.5. 

They were also very careful that evoiw one that be- 
longed to them answered their profession in their behaviour 
among men, upon all occosinuns ; that they lived peace- 
ably, and were in all things good examples. 

Penn, Rise and ITogvess of Quakers, iv. 
(c) Without anger or disposition to quarrel ; amicably ; 
aa one disposed to peace. * 

And when his brethren saw that their father loved him 
more than all his brethren, they hated him, and could not 
speak peaceahly unto him. Gen. xxxvli. 4. 

To live peaceably is so to demean ourselves in all the of- 
floes and stations of life as to promote a friendly under- 
standing and correspondence aiiiong those we converse 
with. Bp. AUerhury, Sermons, II. xxiv. 
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peace-breaker (P^s^bra^kdr), n. One who vio- 
lates Cr disturbs the publie ^aoe. Latimer, 
peaceM (pSs'M), o. [< peace + •fuh'\ 1. 
Full of, possessing) or enjoying peace; not in 
a state oi war, commotion, or disquiet; quiet; 
undisturbed: as, a peaceful time; a peaceful 
country. 

Hail, Twilight, Boyereign of one peaaiful hour ! 

Wordsworth, SonnotB, ii. 22. 
Sttoceeding monarchs heard the 8u1)]ects' cries, 

Nor saw displeas’d the psaoefxd cott^e rise. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, I. 86. 
Thitpsat^ul taco wherein all past distress 
Had melted into perfect loveliness. 

WHUiam Morris, Earthly Paradise, 1. 158. 

2. Pacific ; mild ; calm : as, a peaceful temper. 

And thus with pmoefvl words upraised her soon. 

Milton, ?. L., X. 946. 

1 am grown pmcsifid as old age to night; 

I regi'ot little, 1 wdDild change still less. 

Browning, Andrea del Sarto 
«Syiu Peaceable, etc. (seo pacific), tranquil, serene, 
peacefully (pes'ful-i), adv. In a peaceful man- 
ner; without war or commotion; without agi- 
tation or disturbance of any kind; trauquilly; 
calmlv; quietly. 

peaceiulneBS (pes'ful-nes), u. The state or 
character of being peaceful; freedom from 
war, tumult, disturbance, or discord; peace- 
ableness. 

peace-gild (pes'gild), n. in the middle ages, 
one of a number of associations disseminated 
through England and northern Eui*ope, the ob- 
ject of which was the mutual defense of the 
members against injustice and the resiri(‘tion 
of liberty. Also called /Wfh, 
peaceivelyt (pe'siv-li), adt\ [< ^peaceire (< OP. 
paisif, peaceable, < pais, peace : see peace and 
-ive) +-^^2.] In a peaceable or peaceful man- 
ner; witnout resistance. 

You must with your three sons be guarded safe 
Unto the Tower ; . . . 

Then peaceioely let us conduct you thither. 

Dekker and Webster, Sir Thomas Wyat, p. 20. 

peaceleSB (pes'les), a, 4- -less,'] Witli- 

out peace; disturbed. 

Look upon a person angry, peaceless, and disturbed. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 251. 

peacelCBBUeBS (pos'les-nes), u. Lack or ab- 
sence of peace : the opposite of peacefulness. 

The small, restless black eyes which peered cut Troni the 
pinched and wasted face betrayed the peacelessnees of a 
narrowed mind. G. W. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 79. 

peacemaker (pes'ma^^kt^r), n. One who makes 
peace, as by reconciling jiarties that are at 
variance. 

Blessed arc the peacemakers ; for tliey shall be called the 
children of Ood. Mat. v. 9. 

peace-offering (pes'oF6r-ing), w. l. An offer- 
ing that procurers i)oaco, reconciliation, or sat- 
isfaction; satisfaction offered to an offended 
person, especially to a superior. — 2. Hpt^eifi- 
cally, an offering prescribed under the Levitical 
law as an expression of thanksgiving. The direc- 
tions for it are contained in Lev. iii. ; vii. 11-21. its cliar- 
aotoristic feature was the eating of the ilesh as a symbol 
ot enjoyment of communion with Ood. 

peace-officer (pes'of'i-ser), n, A (*ivil officer 
whose duty it is to preserve tlio public ])eacc, 
especially to prevent or quell riots and other 
breaches of the peace, as a sheriff or constable, 
peace-partedf ( pes 'par'' ted ), a. Departed from 
the world in peace. 

We should profane the service of the dead 

To sing a requiem and such I’cst to her 

As to peace-parted souls. Shak. , Hamlet, v. 1 . 261. 

poacc-party (pes'piir'^ti), n. A party that fa- 
vors peace or the making of peace, 
peace-pipe (pes'pip), n. The calumet or pipe 
ot the American Indians, considered as the 
symbol ot peace between tribes, etc., the smok- 
ing ot it being the accoinpaniraent of a treaty; 
the “pipe of peaoe.’^ 

peacb^ (pech). n, [< ME. peche, pesehe, peslc, < 
OP. peschcy Y. pSehe, f., = Sp. persieo, pcrsiijn, 
pr %800 (and witn Ar. art. alpersieo), m., = Pg. 
peoego (and with Ar. art. alverche), ra., = It. 
pesca, also persica, f., = AS. persne, persoe, 

S each (pcm>c-frcdw, peach-tree), = I), perzik = 
[LO. =s OHGT. ^pfersich, MHO. pftrsich, 
phersich, G. pflrsich, pfirsiche, pfirsene, also 
pfirsching = Sw. persUca ~ Dun.fersken (< G. ), < 
L. persteum, neut. (sc. malum), a" peach, persicus 
malus, or simply persicus, f., also persiea arbor, 
a peach-tree, < Gr. mpaiKdi'.m., ntpaiKdv, neut., 
a peach, aXaopif'Ma'KepaLKij, the peach-tree, pffAov 
rreptjtK6v, the peach, lit. the ^Persian apple ^ 
lum,fif}?iov)OT ‘Persian apple-tree’ (w/(U//«,//i/A/a); 
see Perm, Cf. quinc, quince, lit. ‘Cydoniaa 
273 
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apple.’ So the orange or citron was called 
firjAov }&noLK6v, ‘Medic apple,^ and the apricot 
prjUv *AppeviaK6v, ‘Armenian apple.’] 1. The 
fleshy drupaceous fruit of the tree Prunus Per- 
Sica, See def . 2.— 2. A garden and orchard tree, 
Prunua (Amygdalus) Persica. The peach is a rather 
weak Irregular tree, 15 or 20 feet high, with shining lan- 
ceolate leaves, and pink flowerB(8ee cut under calycijUcrate) 
appearing before the leaves. The roundish or ellipticai fruit 
is 2 or 8 inches in diameter, and covered with down ; when 
ripe, the color Is whitish or yellow, beautifully flushed with 
red ; iU flesh is subacid, luscious, and wholesome. The 
poach is closely allied to the almond, from which Darwin 
Inclines to doiive it. Its local origin hos commonly boon 
ascribed to Persia, but the investigations of De t .'andolle 
point to China. It is now widely cultivated In warm- 
temperate climates, most successfully In China and the 
United Btates, as in Delaware, on the sitores of the 
Chesapeake and Lake Michigan, am! in t/alifornin. (See 
curl, 4, peach-blight, and peach-yellows.) The canning of 
peaches is now a large local industry; large quantities 
also are dried, and some are made into peach-bramly. The 
seeds often take the plao«! of bitter almonds as a source 
of oil, etc. Peach-loavcH and -flowers are laxative and an- 
thelmintic. The varlethis of the peach are iiiimherless, a 
general distinction lying between clingstones and free- 
stones (sec these words), and again between the white- and 
the yellow-fleshed. (Sec nectarine. ) The flat peach or pcen- 
to is a fancy (liinese variety, having the fruit so compressed 
that only the skin covers llie ends of the stone. Another 
Chinese variety, the ermiked peach, hiw the fruit long and 
bent, and remuikably sweet. In ornamental use there is 
a weeping peach ; and various dwarf and double-floweied 
varieties, called jUmering jteaches, have been produced 
with pure-white or variously, often very brilliantly, color- 
ed flowers.— Guinea peach, a climbing shrub, Sarcoeeph- 
alus escvlentus, of tropical western Africa, bearing heads 
of small pink flowers, and a pulpy eolloetivc fruit which 
is eaten by the natives. Also called »*«</ 5 reand Sierra Leone 
»«ach.— Native peach of Australia. See quandaug.— 
Negro peach, Blerra Leone peach. Same as Guinea 
prac A— Peach myrtle. sec m»/rf/#*.— wild peach. See 
ivild orange, under oraiK/ei. 

peach*'^ (pe<?h)j r, [By aplierpsis from appeach, 
impeach,] I.f trass. To impt'acb ; also, to in- 
form against, as an acooinplico. 

Lot mo have pardon, I beseech your grace, and V\\ peach 
’em all. Middleton, Phoenix, v. 1. 

If I did not amidst all this jwnch my liberty, nor n}y 
vertue, with the rest win) nuule shipwreck of both, it was 
more the inflnite goodnesse and mercy of Ood then the 
least providence or discretion of mync owne. 

Bmlyn, Diary, 1641. 

II. intravs. To betray one’s accomplices; turn 
informer. [Obsolete or eolloq.] 

For-thy as wlghtis that are will thus walke wo in were, 
¥or peehyng als pilgryun s that jmtte aio to nees. 

York Flays, p. 429. 

Wilt thou peach, thou varlet? 

Fletcher (and another). Fair Maid of the Inn, v. S. 
Will you go j/eaeh, and cry yourself ii fool 
At grannam’s cross! be laughed at and dcgplsoi? 

B. Jotison, Magnet Ick i^ady, iv. 2. 

“ Was iqashman hero then V *’ 

“Yes! and a dirty little snivelling, sneaking fell«)W he 
was too. He never dated join us, and used to toady the 
bullies by ofl'ering to fag foi ibein, and peaching against 
the rest of us.” T. Ihighes, Ttmt lirowii at Rugby, i. 8. 

peach^ (peob), V. |Ai>par. a particular uso of 
Peach'^, w.] In mtntmj, any grt^enisli-colorecl 
soft or decomposed rock, usually chloritic 
schist. [Cornwall, Eng.] 

peach^t, f< Kuss. pvehu, prfsu, an oven, 
stove, furnace.] A stove. [Itussin-.] 

They (the Russians | heat their Peaches, M hich are imido 
like the (iermane batbstoiies, and their l*o»*hulsllkc oiitms, 
tliut HO warine the house that a stranger at tht' fjrst shall 
hardly like of it. Hakluyt's Voyagers, 1. 496. 

pea-chafer (pe'eha'''fer)» A pea-we(!vil. 

peach-black (p6ch'blak),w. [fpeach^ black.] 
A black obtained from calcined peacli-stont's. 

peach-blight (ptlch 'blit ), «. A fungous disease 
of peach-trees (u8uall.y called rot or fmam rot 
when it affects the fruit), caused by Monilia 
fructigena. The full lifo-cyclo of this fungus is 
not known, but it is probably the gouidial stage 
of some ascomycet(‘. 

peach-bliBter (peeh'hlis'''ter), n. ISame as 
curl, 4. 

peach-blossom (pccli'hloH'''um), u. and a. I. w. 
1. The flower of the peaeh. See pme/D.-2. 
A collectors’ name of a moth, Thyatira baUs.-— 
3. A canary-yellow eolor; also, a pink color 
more yellowish than rose-pink. 

II. a. Pertaining to or resembling the blos- 
som of a peach-tree. ~ Peach-blosBom marble, a 
kind of Italian marbb* vnriogated in white and red, with u 
few yellow spots. Marble Walker, $ 22. 

peachblow (pecli'bio), u. l. Inrcrcrw., a ghize 
of Oriental porcelain of warm purple <*olor 
or inclining to i»ink, like the blossom of tli(> 
peach. The }ue<*eH liearing this name are soim*- 
times mottled and clouded in different shades 
of the same eolor.— 2. A variety of potato: so 
called from its eolor. 

peach-borer (pech'bor 'ijr), n. 1. A day-inotii, 
Mgeria cxiUosUf of the family JEgcriidWf the 


peadiwoTt 

female of which lays eggs in June on the bark 
of peach-trees, near the ground. On hatching, the 
larvfc work their way Into the bark and bore to the sap- 
wood, causing an exudation of gum, which, mixed with 
the excrement of the insect, forms a thick mass at the 
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The deep-pink 
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Peach-borer {/I'sfrin /•xj/toia). j. female; a, male. 

foot of the tree. The cocoons arc spun- at or near the sur- 
face of the ground ; they are brown, and made of silk mixed 
with gum and castings of the lui vco. This borer works into 
plum-trees as well as peach-trees. The best remedies are 
to mound the trees and protect them with vertical straw 
bands during the summer. 

2. A buprestid beetle, IHverca divarieata,'whoso 
larva bores througli the 
bark and lives in the sa})- 
wood of the peacli and 
cherry. Also peach-tree 
borer. 

peach-brake (pech'hrak), 
ti. Ill Texas, a dense 
growUi f)f the so-called 
wild poach, there cover- 
ing extensive tracts. See 
wild orange, iimler orange'^ . 
peach-brandy ( pech'- 

bran'^di), n. A spirituous 
liquor distilh'd from the 
fenneiited juice of the 
peach. 

peach-color (pech'kuFpr), n, 
color of tile ]icach. 
peach-colored (pech'kuKord ), a. Of the color 
of a peacli. 

peach-down (iiech'doun), a. The soft down of 
a ]>eacl)-Mkin. 

poacher (pe'cher), n. If, An accuser or ira- 
pcaclier. 

Accusers or pcachcrs of others that were guiltless. 

Foxe, MurtyrK, Wycllf. 

2. Oiu' who peaches; an informer; a telltale. 
[(!olloq.] 

peachery (pe'chi’*r-i), w.; pi. peacheries (-iz). 
[< Peach'^ 4- -ery.] A place where jieaches are 
cultivated; a peach-grovi*; a garden where 
peach-trees are traiiu'd against walls; aliouso 
in which peach-trees are grown, 
peach-house (pecli'hous), n. In luod., a house 
in whicli peach-trees are grown, for the purpose 
oith(‘r of forcing tlu^ fruit out of seasoii, or of 
producing it in a climate unsuitable for its cul- 
ture in the open air. 

pea-chick (pe'chik), u. Tlie cliick or young of 
the ))eafowI. 

pea-chicken (p6'chik''''en), n. The lapwing. 
Also called papevhivn. 

peach-oak (pech'dk), n. See chesfnui-oak (nn- 
di‘r (tak) and wdlow-oak, 
peach-palm (p6<*h'}>iim), n. A tall piimato- 
loafed ])alm of tvojiical South America, liaeiris 
iittsip/es ( ft udielwa spevittsa ). Tiic stems are somo- 
tliiifH elnstered, and are iirmed with bhu k t hoi ns. It is 
cultiviitAjd along tlie Amasini, etc., for its egg-slnjH'd fruit, 
wliich i8 borne in larne cluHteis, brigld-Hcailet above, 
orange below. ItH thick firm lleHh, wiien ej»oke<l, is iiicaly 
and well flavored. It nflordH a meal whiel; is made into 
cakes, and by fermentation a )»eveiag<'. 

peach-stone (peeii'slon), n. 'J'he liard nut in- 
closing tlie or kernel wilhin the fruit of 
the jieaeh. 

peacn-tree (pecli'tre), n. Tlio tree that pro- 
duces the peach. Peach-tree borer. 8amo os 
jteach-borer, 2 

peach-water ( I >ecli ' wA " t er), n. A flavoring ex- 
tract used in cooking, obtained from the ii'esh 
h‘aves of llie isMudi by bruising, mixing the 
]>nlp with wafer, and di.slilling. It retains the 
flavor of bitter almonds possessed iiy the leaves, 
peach-wood (peeh'wiid), n. A dyewood ob- 
tained from Nicaragua, similar to brazil-wood, 
and perhaps from the same tree. Also called 
Aicaraffua wood. See brazil, 2. 
peach-worm (petd/w enn), n. Oth' of the leaf- 
leeding cateridllars which infest the peaeh: 
as, tlu^ blue-spangled peaeh-worw, th(‘ larva of 
Callimorpha fulvicosta. See cut under Cath- 
inorpha. 

peachwort (p6ch'wf*rt), n. The ])laut lady’s- 
thumb, Polygonum Pi rsiraria : so named from 
its peach-like loaves. See ladifs-ihumb and 
heart' 8-ease t 
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peadiy (pe'chi), a» [< peachi^ + -yl.] Resem- 
bling a peach, especially in color or texture; 
of the nature of the peach. 

I don't believe that the color of Yiw ptaohy cheeks was 
heightened a shadow of a shade. 

J, T. Trowbridge, Coupon Bonds, p. 74. 

peach-yellows (pech'yeFoz), w. A peculiar 
and very destructive disease affecting the cul- 
tivated peach-tree, it is entirely confined at present 
to the orchards of the eastern United States, where it an- 
nually causes the death of many thousands of trees. The 
leaves become dwarfed, distorted, and "scorched” In ap- 
pearance, the twigs pale and dwarfed, and the fruit red- 
spotted and prematurely ripe. In the first year the dis- 
ease usually causes only a more or less premature ripen- 
ing of the fruit ; in the second year It is more marked, the 
whole tree having a sickly lanraisliing appearance, wltli 
the entire foliage dwarfed and rolled or curled up, and 
yellowish or brownish-red (whence the name) in color. 
The diseased tree rarely dies in the second year of attack, 
and rai’ely lives beyond the fourth or fifth year. Little or 
no valuable fruit is produced after the second year. The 
cause of the disease is at present unknown, but from the 
investigations that are now being carried on it seems very 
probable that it is a bacterium. Hee ycUowe. 

pea-clam (pe'klam), n, A young round clam, 
VeniM mercenariay up to about inches in di- 
ameter, and running from 1,200 to 1,400 to the 
barrel ; distinguished from ctfunt clamsj running 
800 or fewer to the barrel. See littla-neck, [New 
Jersey.] 

pea-coal (pe'kol), w. (Joal of a very small size, 
like peas. Also called pefwc. 
pea-coat (pe'kot), w. pea-jacket.'] A short 
double-breasted <*<)at of heavy woolen material, 
in form resembling a short top-coat, 
peacock (pe'kok), n. [< ME. pccok^ pekok, pc- 
kokkcj pakocy usually pocok, pokok (which re- 
mains in the surname Pocock, beside Peacock) : 
<pea'^y a peacock (see pea^)y + cock^.] A biro 
of the genus Pavo, specifically the male, of 
which the female is a peahen and the young a 
pea-chick. Bee peafowl. 

The pokok with his aungelis fedorys bryghte. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 35C. 

Men birngcn grete Tables of Quid, and there on hen 
Pecokee of (4old, and many other inaiier of (lyvorse foules, 
Bile of Gold. Mandemlle, Travels, p. 219. 

A peacock In hie pride, a peacock with his tali fully 
displayed. 

And there they placed a peacock in hisjnride. 

Before tlio damsel. Tennpaon, Gareth and Lyuette. 

Peacock-eye marble, an Italian marble of mingled white, 
blue, and red color, presenting in marking a fanciful re- 
semblance to tlie eyes of peacocks* feathers. — Peacock 

ore. B^eeerubeHcite. 

peacock (po'kok), p. peacock^ n,] 1 , trans. 
To cause to si rut or pose and make an exhibi- 
tion of one’s beauty, elegance, or other fine 
qualifications; hence, to render proud, vain, or 
haughty ; make a display of. 

1 can never deem that love which in haughtle hearts 
proceeds of a desire oncly to pleas, and ns It werepeococit 
themselves. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, I. 

I'ut : he was tame and meek enow with mo, 

Till peacock'd up with Lancehit’s noticing. 

Tennymn, Gareth and Lyuette. 

H. intrane. To strut about like a peacock, or 
in a manner indicatijig vanity: as, she pea- 
cocked up and down the terrace. 
Peacock-Dittem (i»e'kok-bit^(irn), n. The sun- 
bittern, Eurypyga helias; tlie pavao. See cut 
under Eurypyga, 

peacock-blue (pe'kok-blb), n. A bine color of 
the peculiar hue of a pemcock’s bnmst. 
peacock-butterfly (pe'kok-but'''(‘r-fli), n. The io 
butterfly, Vanessa to, a common European spe- 
cies; so called from the eye-spots of trie wings, 
peacock-flsh (pe'kok-fisli), n, A beautiful Ta- 
broid fish, Crenilabrus pavOy variegated with 



Vcacixk-fiiJi (CreMtla/trus /<m>). 


green, bine, red, and white. It is an inhabi- 
tant of the European seas, 
peacock-flower (pe'kok-fiou^6r), n. 1. A tree 
of Madagascar, Pfmiciana regia, with twice-pin- 
nate leaves, and racemes of showy orange-col- 
oretl or yellowish flow'ers haxdng long richly 
colored stamens. — 2. Same flower-fence, 
peacock-hatter (pe'kok-hat f>r), n. In the mid- 
dle ages, a })lumist or milliner. 


peacock-irle (p§'kok-Fris), n. A bulbous plant 
from South Africa, Morsea ( VieuMeuaoia) glau- 
copis, also known as Iris Pavonia, The fiowers are 
pure-white with a blue stain at the base of the three larger 
divisions of the perianth. Tlie name extends more or less 
to the other species formerly classed as Vieumuaia. 
peacockizef, V, %, £< peacock + -wrc.] To act 
the peacock; strut. 

Ztmeare, to play the simple selfe-couoelted gull, to go 
letting or Icnrtnng vp and downe poaeookising and court- 
ing of himseu. Florio. 

peacock-pheasant (pe'kok-fez^ant), n, A 
pheasant of the genus Polyplectron, the males of 
which are doubly spurred. Bee cut under Poly- 
plectron, 

peacock’s-tail (pe'koks-tal), n, A beautiful 
seaweed, Padina pavonia, with broadly fan- 
shaped fronds which are marked with concen- 
tric lines eveiy one of which is fringed at its 
upper margin. Also called turkey-feather laver, 
pea-cod (pe'kod), n. Same n^pcasecod. 

" You may look at their cassocks close by,” said Wamha, 
"and soc whether they be thy children's coats or no — for 
they are as like thine own as one green pm-cod is to an- 
other.” SoiM, Ivanhoe, xlx. 

pea-comb (pe'kom), n, A form of comb char- 
acteristic of some varieties of tho domestic hen, 
as the Brahmas. lu shape it resembles three low blunt- 
ly serrated combs pressed together into one, that in the 
middle being the highest. Tho name is derived from 
a fancied resemblance of the shape to that of a pea-blos- 
som. 


and qnwid in % vurttoal did: oompletlni % Mmlcirole^ or 
more, of the most brilliant iridesoent oofors, ohieny green 
and gold. The tetl-feathen proper and the primaries are 
ohestnut ; the neok and breast are blue of a peculiarly rich 
tint called peoeoelr-Mue. The head is created with a 
hunch of about twenty-four upright plumes. The length 
proper is about four feet, the train, when fully develop^, 
measuring from two to four feet more. The pewen is much 
smaller and more plainly feathered, without the train. 
The peacock was sacred, among the Greeks and Bomans, 
to Hera or Juno, but is now commonly regarded as the 
symbol of vainglory and as a bird of ill omen. The flesh 
is edible, like ttiat of other galllnaoeouB birds. The cry 
is extremely loud and harsh. Bee Paw, japawned; also out 
under oceUaie. 

peag.p6ak^(peg.pSk),w. [Amer.Ind.] Among 
the North American Indians, in colonial days, 
a sort of money consisting of beads made from 
the ends of shells, rubbed down and polished 
and strung into belts or necklaces, which were 
valued according to their length and the per- 
fection of their workmanship. Black or purple 
peag was worth twice as much as white, length 
for length. 

Peak is of two sorts, or rather of two colors, for both are 
made of one shell, though of different parts : one is a dark 
purple cylinder, and the other a white; they are both 
made in sixe and figure alike, and commonly much ire- 
sembling the English bugles, but not so transparent nor 
so brittle. Beverley, Virginia, ill. 1 40. 

J^nding the swiftest pursuer close upon his heels, he 
threw off, first his blanket, then his silver-laoed coat and 
belt of peag, by which his enemies knew him to be Canon- 
diet, and redoubled the eagerness of pursuit. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 871. 



Pea-crab (J*tMnothrre\ oifreum), 
enlarged. 


pea-crab (pe'krab), n, A crab of the genus Pin- 
notheres, inhabiting as a commonsaUhe shells 
of various bivalve^ 
mollusks, as oys- 
ters. P,pisum is an 
example. See Pin- 
notheriidm, 
pea-dove (pe'dnv), 
n, A name in Ja- 
maica of the zenai- 
da-dove, Zenaida 
dmahilis. Bee Ze- 
naida. 

pea-dropper (pe'drop''6r), n. In agri., a hand- 
tool for planting peas. It is the same in prin- 
ciple as the corn-planter. 

pea-flneb (pe'finch), n. The pied finch, or chaf- 
fincli, Ermgilla cmlehs, 

pea-flower (pe'flou^^r), w. 1. The blossom of 
any pea. — 2. One of several West Indian legl^- 
miiious plants — Vilmorinia nmUiflora, and spe- 
(des of Centrosema and Clitoria, See C/Horia, 
Vilmorinia, and butterfly-pea, and spurred but- 
ter fly -pea. (under pea^ ), 

peafowl (po'foul), n. [=: Icel. pdfugl sr Bw. 
pdfogel = Dan. paafugf, a peafowl ; as -f 
fo'wlK] A peacock or petuien; a bird of the 
genus Pavo, of which there are two if not three 
species. The common peafowl, P. cristalm, is a native 
of India, said to have been introduced Into Europe by 
Alexander the Great, and now everywhere domesticated. 
The male, female, and young are respeetivi'ly called pea- 
cock, peatwn, and pea-chieJe. The peacock is one of the 



peaget, n. Same as pedage. 

Without paying of any manner of impositioh or dane 
money, veage tribute, or any other manner of tolle whatso- 
euer it he. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 548. 

Trade was restrained, or the privilege granted on the 
payment of tolls, passages, paages, pont^os, and innumer- 
able other vexatious imposts. 

Burke, Abridg. of Eng. Hist., ill., an. 1070. 

peagle (pe'gl), n. Same n^pagle. 
pea-gOOSet, n. ih.mo pem-goose. 

What art thou, or what const thou be, thou pea-goim. 
That dar'st give me the lie thus? thoumak'st me wonder. 

Beau, and FL, Little ^’rench Lawyer, ii. 3. 

pea-nreen (pe'gren), n, A shade of green such 
as that of green or fresh peas. It is luminous 
but not very oliromatic, not markedly yellow- 
ish nor bluish. 

Bhe had hung It [the rooml with some old-fashioned 
pea green damask, that exhibited to advantage several 
copies of Spanish paintings by herself, for she was a skilful 
artist. JHeraeli, Henrietta Temple, i. 2. 

pea-grit (pe'grit), n. Pisolite.— Pea-grlt series, 

the name in England of a division of tlie Inferior OOlite. 
pea-gun (po'gun), n, Bame as pea-shooter, 
peahen (pc' hen), n, [< pva!^ + hen^.] The 
hen or female peafowl. 

pea-jacket (rie^jak^et), n. [< * 2 wa, also *pie 
(in x)ie-gowi^, not used alone (< D, pij, pije = 
LGl. pife, pigge, pyke = Fries, a coarse wool- 
en coat, = Bw. dial, pajc, pajn, a coat; supposed 
to be connected with Bw. dial. pade, a coat, 

which affords a transition to A B. pad = OS. 

= OVLO(,ph(dt, MIIG. pheif,pfeit = Goth." paida, 
a coat), 4- jacket. The Dan. pijiekkcrt, a pea- 
jacket, is from E.] A heavy coat, generally of 
pilot-cloth, worn by seamen in cola or stormy 
weather. 

peak^ (peh), n. [< ME. pec, < Ir. peac, any 
sharp-pointed thing ; akin to pike^,pike^, pick^, 
pecM, etc . ; see jtmAyJ . ] 1 . A projecting point ; 

the end of anything that terminates in a point. 


How he has mew'd your head, has rubb’d the snow off, 

into a peak of twenty. 

... . . ^ 


Peacock {Paw crisfatus). 

largest of the gallinaceous birds, and in full dress is the 
most magnificent of all birds. The gorgeous train which 
constitutes its chief ornament is often four feet long, and 
consists of an extraordinaiy mass of upper tail-ooverts, 
not true tail-feathers, which latter the train overlies and 
far outreaches. These toil-coverts are elegantly formed 
of snraydike decomposed webs enlarged and recomposed 
at the end, and marked with glittering ocelli or "eyes.” 
This whole mass of plumage u capable of being erected 


w d yoi 

And run your beard in 

Fletclwr, Double Marriage, ill. 2. 
Specifically— (a) A projecting part of a head-covering; 
the leather visor projecting in front of a cap. (5) The 
high sharp ridge-bone of the head of a setter-dog. «Sjports- 
man'e OaxetUter. (c) Borne Mjtee. 

2. A precipitous mountain ; a mountain with 
steeply inclined sides, or one which is particu- 
larly conspicuous on account of its height above 
the adjacent region, or because more or less 
isolated. Those parts of the crest of a mountain-range 
which rise higher than other parts near them, especially 
if somewhat precipitous, are often called peaJee, 

Towards the north-west corner, a promontory of a good 
height, backed by a comb-like range of peaks, rises at once 
from the water. E. A. FTeeman, Venice, p. 876. 

8, Naut , : {a) The upper comer of a sail which 
is extended by a gaff ; also, the extremity of the 
gaff. See cut under gaff, (6) The contracted 
part of a ship’s hold at the extremities, for- 
ward or aft. The peak forward is called the 
forepedk; that aft, the after-peak. Also spelled 
peek. 

The captain shut him down in tho fore peak, and would 
not give him anything to eat. 

B, H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 44. 
Peak-downhaul, a rope attached to tho peak or outer 
endof agalf, to haul it down by.— Peak-lUUyiLr<Ul« 


on the itandh^put 
at the peek'hebrm, for ewagrlng the peiOc up.~-Fim;- 
A fye tiled In lome ihlpi for hoisting the peak of a 
heavy gaif.~*TllA Peal:, a mountainous and picturesque 
region In Derbydiirer England, northwest of Oastletoii. It 
is nearly i^OOO feet above the sea-level. Also called the 
High Pwk. 

peak^ (pSk), V, [< peak^, n.] I, intram. To 
rise upward as a peak. 

In these Gottian Alpes which begin at the town Segusfo 
there peoAeth up a mightie high mount, that no man almost 
can passe over without danger. 

Bottand, tr. of Ammianus, p. 47. 

n. trana. Naut, to raise (agaif) more oblique- 
ly to the mast.— To peak the oars. See oari. 
peak^ (pek), V. i, [Perhaps < peak\ with ref. to 
the sharpened features oi a sick person.] 1. 
To look sickly ; be or become emaciated. 

Weary se'nnights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. 

SMk., Macbeth, i. 3. 23. 
2t. To make a mean figure ; sneak. 
p6ak^, V. t. An obsolete spoiling of peek'^. 
peak^, n. See 

peak-arch (pek'arch), n. In arch.^ a pointed 
arch. [Rare.] 

peak-cleat (pek'klet), n. A cleat fastened to 
the side of a boat near the bottom, opposite 
each rowlock, with a hole in it large enough 
to receive the handle of an oar which is peaked. 
See to peak the oars, under oar^. 
peak-crest (pek'krest). n. A peaked or point- 
ed crest: distinguished among pigeon-fanciers 
from shelUcrest. 

peaked^ (peeked or pekt), a. [< peakX + 
Pointed ; ending in a point : as, a peaked beard, 
peaked*^ (pe'ked or pekt), a. [ipeak^ + 
Having a sickly, thin, or emaciated appearance ; 
drawn: said of the face or the expression. 

The old Widdah Elderkin, she was Jest about the poor- 
est, peakedeit old bocly over to Shbrbunie, and went out 
to days' works. a. B. Stom, Oldtown Stories, p. 180. 

You’re as pale and peaked as a charity-school girl. 

Jvlian. Hawthorne, bust, p. 373. 

peak-gooset, n, [Also redueed iopea~<joose; ap- 
par. Cpeak^ 4* goose.} A silly fellow; a ninny. 
If thou be thrall to none of these. 

Away, good peakgoofte, away, .lohii Cheese! 

jiecham, 'J’he Scholoiiiastcr, p. 48. 

peaking (pe'king), a. [<pm/i;‘-2 + -ing^.} 1. 
Sickly; pining. — 2. Sneaking; mean-spirited. 
Hang handsomely, for shame ! come, leave your praying, 
You. peaking knave, and die like a good courtier. 

Fletcher {and others), Bloody Brother, iii. 2. 

I stole but a dirty pudding, last day, out of an alms 
basket, . . . and the peaking chitty-face page hit ino in 
the teeth with it. Jfassinger, Virgin- Martyr, ii t. 

peakish^ (pe'kish), n. [< peak^ + De- 
noting or belonging to peaks of hills; having 
peaks; situated on a peak; belonging to tin* 
mstrict known as “ The P(<ak.^^ [Rare.] 

From hence he getteth Goyt down from Iwr peakish sprhig. 

Drayton, Poly»ilbloii, xi. 107. 
Her skill as soft as Leinster wooll. 

As white as snow on peakiMh Hull, 

Or swanne that swims in Trent. 

Drayton, Shepherd’s Garland. {Naree.) 

peakish*^ (pe'kish ), a. [Early mod . E. peki/she ; 

< pcak'-^ + 1. Having features that 

seem thin and sharp, as from sickness ; peaked. 
[Colloq.] — 2t. Simple; rude; mean. 

Thepekyshe parson’s brayne 
Could not reach nor attaiiie 
What the sentence inente. 

Skelton, Ware the Hawke. 

Once hunted he vntill the chace, 

Long fasting, and the heatc 
Did house him in a peakish graunge 
Within a forrest great. 

Warner, Albion’s England, vill. 189. 

Peakrel (pSk'rel), n. and a. [Also Peakril ; < 
Peak (see def.) + -er-el, as in cockerel, pickerel, 
etc.] I, n. An inhabitant of the Peak in Derby- 
shire, England. [Local, Eng.] 

H. a. Of OP pertaining to the Peak: as, a 
Peakrel horse. 

peakyl^ (pe'ki), a. [< peak^ + -i/i.] Consisting 
of peaks ; resembling a peak ; characterized by 
a peak or peaks. 

Hills with peaky tops engrail’d. 

Tennyson, Palace of Art. 

peaky^ (pe'ki), a. [Also peeky, pecky; appar. < 
peaW + -yl.] Showing the first symptoms of 
decay; said of timber and trees. [U. 8.] 
peall (pel), ». [< ME. piile; prob. by apliere- 
sis < ME. apel, a call in hunting-music (also 
chimes f),< OP. apel, appel, pi. appeaujo, chimes, 

< apeler.appeler, call upon, appeal : see appeal. 
•Of. peaPj] 1. A loud sound, or a succession of 
loudsounds, as of bells, thunder, cannon, shouts 
of a multitude, etc. 
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IHipfiig which tyme there was shot a wonderfull peale of 
gunnes out of the toure. HaU, Hen. VIL, an. 21. 

laughter and impertinence shall .we be 
exposed to ! Addison, Fashions from France. 

2. A set of bells tuned to one another ; a chime 
or carillon ; a ring. The number of bell s varies widely ; 
they are usually arranged In diatonic order, so as to afford 
opportunity for playing melodies. See carillon, 1. 

If the Master for the time being shall neglect or forget 
to warn the Company, once within every fourteen days, for 
to ring a biseti sett [that is, an appointed] he shall 
pay for his offence one shilling. 

FnglishQads (E. E. T. S.), p. 290. 

This caused an universal Joy, 

Sweet jteals of bolls did ring. 

The Seven Champityns of Christendmn (Child’s Ballads, 1. 87). 

3, A musical phrase or figure played on a set of 
bells, properly a scale or part of a scale played 
up or down, out also applied to any melodic? 
figure; a change.— in peal, in hell-ringing, in ordcu*, 
rhythniioally and melodicaily : opposed to an indiscrimi- 
nate olangltig and Jangling. 

peal^ (pel), V. [<pcYt/l,«.J I. iafru/ix. To sound 
loudly; resound: as, the pealing organ. 

EoMnnoB pealing down the long-drawn aisle. 

Wordsworth, I^ower of Sound, 1. 

A hundred bells began to peal. 

Tennyson, Morte d’ Arthur. 

n. trans. 1. To assail with noise. [Rare.] 
Nor WHS his ear loss prui’d 
With noises loud and ruinous. 

Milton, P. L., li. 920. 
2. To utter loudly and sonorously ; <*ause to ring 
or sound ; celebrate. 

The warrior’s iiiinie 

Though and chimed on all the tongues of fame. 

Barlow, Coluiiibiad. vlli. 140. 

All that night I heard the watchman peal 
The sliding season. Teymymm, Gardener’s Daughtei*. 
3t. To stir or agitate. 

pear'^f, r. [ME. pelcn; by apheresis for apefen, 
appeal: appeal, r.} To appeal. 

Yf ho dose honi no ry^t lele, 

'To A baron of cliekkur thay niun hit pele. 

Bahee.s Book {V.. K. ± S.), p. 318. 
1 pele to god, for he may here my mono, 
or the duresse which greuyilie me so sore, 
and of pyte 1 pleyiie me ferthcro-more. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 78. 

peaPt, n. [ME. by apheresis for a pele: 
see appeal, m.] Appc'al ; plaint ; accusation. 
For there that partye pursuetli the pele is so huge 
ITiat the kyngo may do no mercy lil bothc men acorde, 
And eyther hauo et|uite. Pvrs Plowman (B), xvii. 802. 

Wliecli woman aeyd U* me that che Hfjwytl neuen the 
pele. PaMon Letters {U7l), 111. 19. 

peal^ n. Bee pecl^. 

peaPt, r, t. An obsolt‘te variant of jole^. 
pealcr, W. Hee peeleri. 

pealip (pe'lip), ft. A eatostoiuine fish, the split- 
mouth or hare-lipped sucker, Lagoehilaor (^uas~ 
sHahia laeera, of tlie stnuims of the western 
United States. 

pealite (pe'lit), n. [After A. C. Penle, of the 
U. 8. (ieologieal Siirv(‘y.] A variety of geysiT- 
ite fi*om the geysers of the Yellowstone region, 
containing 6 per cent, of water, 
peal-ringer (perriiig'''er), n. One who rings a 
])eal or chime of bells; a bell-ringer or change- 
ringer. 

peal-ringing (peUring^'ing), w. The act, pro- 
cess, or result of ringing bells in a x>cttl; bell- 
ringing; change-ringing, 
pea-maggot (pe ' m ag'^ot. > , n. The grub or 1 arva 
of a tortricid moth, Semasia nehritana, which is 
destructive to ptuiso, a common British species, 
pea-measle (pc 'me. zl ) , w . The CysUcercus jfdsi- 
formis, a meash? or eystie(‘reoid of some ani- 
mals, as the rabi>it.,b(uijg the se.olex or hydatid 
form of Ttenia serrata, a tapeworm of t.h(s dog. 
pea-moth (po'moth), n. A European tortricid 
moth, whose larva feeds on pea-pods and is 
known as pea-maggot. 
pean^, a. See ptran. 
pean^ (pen), v. [OE. panne, a 
skin, fur: see panr^.} In her., 
one of the furs, having Die 
ground sable, powdered with 
ermine spots or. 
pean^, W. and r. Seepcew. 
peannt (pe'mit), n. 1. One of 
the edible fruits of Arachis hypogwa.— 2. Tlie 

i dant that bears these fruits, better known in 
England as gronndv ut. See Arachis . Also calletl 

groundrpea, earlhnni, Manila nut, jur-nnt,gooher, 

and pindar. 

peanut-digger (pe'nut-dig^ftr), n. A harv(?st- 
ing-plow for raising from the ground peanut- 
vines wit h the pods attached, 
pea-ore (pc 'dr), w. The name given to a varii'ty 
of brown hmnatite which occurs in nearly or 
quite spherical form, about the size of a pea. 
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pea-pheasant (pfi'fez^ant), n. K pea^ 4* pheaa- 
ant?] A peacock of tfie genus Fohmlecitron ; a 
peacock-pheasant. See cut under pketron, 
p!ea-pod (pe'pod), «. 1, The pod or pericarp of 
the poa. — 2. A ^‘double-ended” rowboat used 
by the lohster-fishermen of the coast of Maine. 
-Pea-pod argue, a rare British butterfly, Lampidea 
bmtica, 

pear* (par), n. [< ME. pere, < AS. peru, pere 
= D. = MLGr. LG. here = OHG.pira, hira, 
MUG. Mr, G. Mrne = loel.pcrn = 8w. s= 

Dan. pscrez=i OF, (and F.) poire = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
It. pera, f., a pear, < L. pirum, ueut., a pear, 
pirus, f., a pear-tree. Of. pearl.] 1. The fruit 
of the pear-tree. 

And ihanne the Prelate zevethe him sum maner Frute, 
to the nombre of 9, iu a Plator»> of sylver, with Peres or 
Apples or other manoro FruUi. ManderiUe, 'rnivels, p. 245. 

2. Tlie tree Pyrm eommnnis. ihe wild tree Is 
common over temperate Europe arai Asia, often scrubby, 
but under favorable conditions ben'orning, as under cul- 
ture, a handsome tree of (food height, inclining to a py- 
ramidal form. Though close to the apple botanically, it 
differs in its more upright habit, smooth shining leaves, 
pure- white flowers with purple stamens, the granular tex- 
ture of the wild fruit, the juicy melting quality of the fine 
varieties, and the form of the imme, which tapers toward 
tlie base and has no depression amund the stem. The tree 
is long-livod, specimens existing which are two or three 
hundred years old. 'JTio pear was known in a number of 
varieties in the days of Pliny, but its excellence is of much 
later date. In recenttimes it has received great attention, 
its culture being jiiished with special zeal in France. It is 
a highly successful fruit in the United Htates. The varie- 
ties of pear are numbered by thousaiuis, but only a few 
are really Important. The Scckel is an American variety— 
the fruit small, but unsurpassed in quality. The Bartlett, 
known in Europe, wliore It originated, as Williams's bon 
Chretien, is also universally popular. Pomologists place 
some others, as the bettrre d A njov, as high as these or 
higher. Dwarf pears (that is, those grafted or budded on 
quluee-stocks) are more conveuiont for gardens ; standard 
pi'ars (that is, those grafted or budded oti seedling-xiear 
stocks) are commonly more profitable. In some regions, 
ns England and northern France, a liquor is made from 
the Juice of the fruit, {^oe jyeirjp.) Pear-Wfxid has a 
eomxiaet line grain, and is highly prized for cabinet- and 
mill-work, etc., aiui second only to lioxwood for wood-en- 
graving and turnery. 

Of good jnre com gode penis, 

W<u‘8e tre wors fruyt berus. 

Cursor Mumli, MS, (’oil. 'J'rin. Gantab. (E. E. T. S.X 1. 87. 

3. A 2 )oar-M}ia|)(‘(l jioarl, as for Mic' jx^jidant of 

an ear-ring. Erelyn, MuikIiih Miiliobris Gar- 

lic pear, a name ofCr 'atteva gynandra and C. Tania, small 
trees of tropical America. See Crat/eva. (West Indies. | — 
Grape-pear, an unusual name of the Junedierry.— Pear- 
haw. See Aawy, 8. - Pear lemon. See Pear- 

thorn. Same jis Prickly pear. Hee prickly- 

fsur.—Bnow or snowy pear, a form of the common 
pear, soinetiincH classeif us Pyrus nivalis, found in mid- 
dll' and soutbern Euro})e. Its fruit becomes soft and 
cdilde unilcr exposure to Hiiow. — SwallOW-pear, the 
wild Hcrvh?c-tree, Pyrus toriuinnlis, whoso fruit, in con- 
trast with the choke-pear, may be, swallowed. jDical or 
•diHolete. I-- Wild pear, a timber tree or shrub, Clcthra 
liuifolm, of troj»l«!al South America: probaiily so called 
from resemidance in leaves and haidt. [West IntlieH.] — 
Winter pear, a name given to any pear that keojis well 
until wlnuu', or tluil ripens veiy late. — Wooden pear, a 
tree or shrub of the Australian genuK Xylonwlum, espe- 
cially X. yyriforute. The fruit is 2 or .8 inches h>fig, thick 
and woody, narrowed above the middle, at h*ngtli split- 
ting. (See also alligatur-ytear, anchovy-pear, choke-pear, 
hnnfrinihjtear.) 

pear-t, L An obwoU^to fonn of nfrrL 
pea-rake (pe'nlk), n. An ngrieullmiu imphv 
nH‘ril. oHiiocially designod for liurvoxting the 
fi(dd-xx*a. It coiuhinosu nik(^for giitlK'ring tbo 
vinoB togidhor and on fho rjikc-lituid a toothed 
out ten* wjiieli cuI h rhoni otT 
pear-blight (par'hlit ), n. A vory dowtructive 
disease of tlie pour-troi*. it destroys trees seemingly 
in the fullest vigor and health in a few hours, turning the 
leaves suddoidy brown, as if tlicy had jiasscd through a 
hot flame. It is caust'd hy a minute bacterium, which was 
discovered by Burrill in ls77 and named Micrococcus 
amylovorus. Sec Micfocncrus and — Poar-bllgllt 

beetle, the pin-borer. 

pearent, An obsoloto 81 >elling of pvreh^ and 
pereh'^. 

pear-encrinite (par'eiU'kri-nit), «. An enori- 
nit(' or f ossil erinoid of the Apiocrinm, 

pearie ( I>ai*' i ), w. [Dim. of pear^.] A peg-top : 
so culled from its resemblance to a pear. 
[North. Eng. and Scotch.] 
pea-rifle (pe'n^'fl), n. A rifle throwing a very 
small biillid,, esjx'cially used by sharp-shooters 
Ix'fore Die introduction of conical balls. The 
liinge not being very great, the light ball answered its 
juiritosc, and the smallness of the bore allowed the metal 
of the barrel to be extremely thick — a suppimed merit. 

peariform (jiar'i-fOrm), a. [Inqirop. (accom. to 
pcar'^) tor piriform, < L. pirum, pixir, + forma, 
sliape.] Pear-Mhap<"d. 

pea-rise (iiG'ris), n. In her., a stalk of the pea- 
vine. leafed and blossomed and sometimes 
])oddcd, ns(xl as a bearing, 
pearl (peri), n, [< ME. perlc (the alh^ged AS. 
""pearl, **pwrl, a pearl, rests on a dubious gloss 
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** enula, parl,^^ where enula in uncertain) ; sb D. 
parel^ paarly peerlc s= MLG. parle, perle, perlin 
SB OHG. verulttf perala^ perkiy herala, oerlUy 
MHG. heriCy G. perle = Icel. perla ss 8w. perla 
SB Dan. perle; s= OF. perlcy pellcy F. perle = Pr. 
Bp^perki = Pg, peroUiy perla s= It. perla ; < early 
ilh.perulay 7 > 6 r/a, a pearl, prob. var. of 

pirulay a little pear, dim. of L. piram, a pear: 
see pear^, Cf. 8p. perillay a little pear, a pear- 
shaped oruament, Olt. pcrolOy a little button 
or tassel (Florio). Cf. purl^,'] 1. A naereous 
ooneretioii, or separate mass of nacre, of hard, 
smooth, lustrous texture, and a rounded, oval, 
pear-shaped, or irregular figure, secreted with- 
in the shells of various bivalve mollusks as a re- 
sult of the irritation caused by the presence of 
some foreign body, as a grain of sand, within 
the mantle-lobes. The formation of a pearl is an ab> 
normal or morbid process, comparable* to that by which 
any foreign body, as a bullet, may become encysted in ani- 
mal tissues and so cease U) cause further irritation. In 
the case of the mollusks which yield pearls, the deposition 
is of the same substance >is the nacre which lines the 
■hell, hence culled niother-qf~w.arl, in successive layers 
upon the offending particle, r’ine pearls have frequently 
been found in working the mother-of-peiu*! shell. Chemf- 
oally, pearls consist of calcium carbonate interstratifled 
with animal substance, and arc hence easily dissolved by 
acids or dest-royeii by beat. The chief sources of the sup- 
ply of pearls are tlie pearl-oysters and pearl-mussels, 
Aviaulidas and (Tnionidfe, and foremost among the for- 
mer is the i>onrl'oy8ter of Indian seas, Meleanrina matifCL- 
ritifera. Pearls art! goiierully of a satiny, silvery, or blu- 
ish-white color, but also pink, copper-colored, pui^le, yel- 
low, gray, smoky-brown, and black. The finest white pearls 
are from Ceylon, tlie Persian Gulf, Thursday Island, and the 
western coast of Australia. 'J’ho yellow are from Panama. 
The flnest black and gray pearls are obtained in the Gulf 
of California, along the entire coast from Txjwer California 
to the lower part of Mexico. There are two distinct va- 
rieties of pink pearl : those from the coininon conch-shell, 
Stromiftu ffif/nM, of the West Indies, and those from the 
unios or fresh mussels found in Scotland, Germauy, 
Prance, and the United States (the finest being obtained 
principally from Glilo, Tennessee, Kentucky, 1'oxas, and 
Wisconsin), also from the small marine shell Trigotui 
pectonenmH of Australia. Purple, light- blue, and black 
pearls are found in the poininon clam, Ventu imtcena- 
ria. The yellow color of Oriental pearls generally re- 
sults from the decomposition of the mollusks in whlcii 
they are found. The value of a pearl depends entirely on 
its perfection of form (which must be either round, pear- 
shaped, or a perfect oval), on its luster or “ orient,'^ and 
on the purity of its color, a tint of yellow or gray detract- 
ing ve*'y much from the value. Pearls are sold by the 
pearl-grain, four grains equaling one carat. (See carat, n., 
4 .) From 1880 to 1890 the demand for pearls and the ra- 
rity of their occurrence resulted in an advance In price of 
from 260 to 300 percent., the larger pearls having advanced 
more, proportionally, than the smaller ones. Until about 
1806, pearls were generally valued as multiples of a grain. 
The value of a pearl larger than one grain was estimated 
by squaring its weiglit ami mult'plying this by tlie value 
of a one-grain pearl : thus, a two-grain and a five-grain 
pearl were worth respectively 4 and 25 times the value-uf 
a one-gralii pearl. 

Perles many, 

A man sliold not Unde nawhere more fine ; 

PrecyoiiB rich were, of Imge medicine. 

Horn, of Parte tuiy (K. 15. T. S.), 1. 4606. 

Hlr sioraps were of crystailc cloro, 

And all with wrcMc oner byg»nie. 

Thomas of Jsrsseldoune (Ohild’s Ballads, I. 99). 

Infancy, pellucid as a pearl. 

Drowniny, Ring and Book, II. 126. 

2. Anything very valuable; the clioicoHt or 
best part; a jewel ; the finest of its kind. 

I see thee compass’d with tby kingdom’s peorf, 

That speak my salutation in tlieir miiidH. 

Stuik., Macbeth, v. 8. 66. 

Ah, bonedioite ! how he will mourn over the fall of such 
h. pearl of knighthood! SetM, Old Mortality, xxxv. 

3. Something round and clear, as a drop of 
water or dew ; any small granule or globule re- 
sembling a ptmrl ; speed lieally, in phar,, a small 
pill or pellet eoiitaiuiug or eonsisting of some 
medicinal substance. 

Drinking super nagulum, a devise of drinking . . . 
which is, utter a man hath turned up the bottom of the cup, 
to drop it on liis naU and make a pearl with that is left ; 
which If it slide anu he cannot m^e stand on, by reason 
theres too much, he must drink again for his penance. 

Nashe, I’ierce Penilesse. 

But tin* fair blossom hangs the head, . . . 

Ami tho^e jtearls of dew she w'ears 

Prove to he presaging tears. 

MWon, Epitaph on Marchioness of Winchester, 1. 43. 

f have patients who carry jteatis of the nitrite of amyl 
constantly with them, which they use to ward off intend- 
ing attacks. Medical News, L. 286. 

4. A wliite sjicek or film growing on the eye ; 
cataract. 

A pearl in mine eye ! T thank you for that; do you wish 
me blind ? Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, ii. 1. 

6, Motber-of-pcarl ; nacre: as, a button. 
— 6. A size or printing-type, about 15 lines to 
the inch, intermediate between the larger size 
agate and the smaller size diamond: it is equal 
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to 6 points, and is bo distingoiBheil in tbe new 
system of sizes. 

Thli line to jaunted in pttarl. 

7. In /icr. : (a) A small ball argent, not only as 
a bearing but as of a ooronet. (b) The 
color white. — 8. une of the bony tubercles 
which form a rough circle round the base of a 
deer’s antler, called collectively the bur. 

You will carry the horns iMusk to London, . . . and you 
will discourse to your friends of the span, and the pearls 
of the antlers, and the crockets I 

IT. Blcuskf Priiioess of Thule, xxv. 

9. Di entom.y a name of many pyralid moths; 
any pearl-moth. — 10. A fish, the prill or brill: 
perhaps so called from the light spots, other- 
wise probably a transposed form of prill, 
[Prov. Eng.] — 11, Kccle8,y a name sometimes 
given to a particle of the consecrated wafer: 
still current in the Oriental Church. — 12. A 
name given by gilders and manufacturers of 
jewelry to granules of metal produced by melt- 
lug it to extreme fluidity, and then pouring 
it into cold water. The stream in pouring should 
he BO small, and the crucible held at such a distance 
from the water, that the metal will break np into fine 
drops fpeai'ls) before reaching the water, which instantly 
cools them. The cooled granules are usually pear-shapea. 
The epithet granvlated is more commonly applied in the 
United States to metals prepgred In this way, as granu- 
lated copper, silver, xinc, etc., used in the jireparation of 
Jewelers’ alloys on account of their convenience in weigh- 
ing, and for other purposes— pure granulated xlnc being 
much employed by chemists for generating pure hydrogen 
gas, as In Marsh’s test for arsenic, etc. 

13. In lace- and nbbon-^uakinoy one of the loona 
which form the outer edge. Alno purl, — 14. In 
deeoratirc art. See Baroque pearl See ba- 

roque.— Blind pearls, irregular, lustorless, and valueless 
pearls, used for medicinal purposes in the East.— Epl- 
ihelial pearls, small spheroidal masses of flattened epi- 
thelial scales, concentrically arranged, occurring in epl- 
thelioinata Also called Mrd's-rtest bodies and epidermic 
spheres.— TieM pearls, pieces cut from pearls that are 
very irregular and have only one lustrous side or cornoi, 
which is slit off. They are extensively used in jewelry, and 
are mucli less expensive than whole pearls, but are very 
liable to become discolored if wot, as tlie layers of tlie 
pearl, being cut across, absorb the water, and any impuri- 
ties it may contain show through the layers.— Imitation, 
artiflclal, or false pearls are of two kinds, solid or mas- 
sice pearls and blown pearls. (See Lemaire 2S'arl and Itormn 
pearl.) The first are known as VcTietian jteark, and are 
manufactured chiefly on the island of Murano, near Venice. 
They we made from small white or colored glass tubes, the 
desired hues being produced by the use of oxid of tin and 
other metals. Blown pearls consist of small globules of 
thin glass, coated on the inside with the so-called oriental- 
pearl essence, or essence d’orient. 'I’heir inumifacture is 
attributed to .lanin or Jidquin, who lived in Pwis about 
1680, and who was the first to line hollow glass balls with 
this mixture, wliich he prepared with the scales of a small 
fish, the bleak, common in France and Germany, and mu- 
cilage. Tile mixture was first suggested by his observing 
the pearly luster of the scales that were detached from tbe 
fish when iboy rubbed against one another in a trough. 
The scales of 18,000 fish are required to make one pound 
of oriental-pearl essence. — Inner pearl, in laee vMkiny, 
ornamental loops worked around tlie edge of an uxiening 
in lace, as distinguished from pearl, wliich is a loop on the 
outer edge. — La^e peaxl, in confectionerif, the condition 
of clarified sugar-syrup when it has been ixuled to such a 
consistency that, when a drop is taken between the linger 
and thumb, these may be separated to the greatest extent 
witliout breaking the connecting thread <»f syrup. In this 
condition the sugar forms a large drop, or "iiearl," if siis- 
pciidud from a rod.— Lemairo pearl, an imitation pearl 
composed of a solid glass bkll externally coated with a var- 
nish composed of oriental-pearl essence, white wax, alabas- 
ter, and parchment glue. A. Castellarii, <lems.- Little 
liearl, in conj'ectiotiery, the condition of clarifloil sugar- 
syrup when it has been boiled to such a consistency that, 
when a drop is taken between the finger and thiiinb, the 
finger and thumb may be separated to nearly the full ex- 
tent without breaking the thread of syrup. Also called 
small psarL — Oriental-pearl eseence. Hee esseme.— 
Pearl millet. Same as caUaU millet (which see, under 
milfet).— Pearl onion. See onion.— Roman pearl, an 
imitation pearl made of a b^l of alabaster or similar min- 
ci-al substance, upon which is spread pure white wax, which 
in its turn is coated with oriental-pearl essence. ~ Seod- 
pearls, very small pearlsorsllghtly Imperfect pearls which 
are usually drilled and secured by means of a horse-hair 
to mother-of pearl or other light-colored material to be 
worn as ornaments. Large quantities are used in the 
East fur medicinal purposes, in the conijiositiun of elec- 
tuaries supposed to possess stimulating and restorative 
qualities.— mnall psiarL name as little pearl. — Smoked 
l^arl, mother-of-pearl having black or very dark veins 
or cloudings.— Virgin pearls, unpierced pearls of fine 
quality. 

pearl (pi'rl), v, [< pearly n, Cf. purV^y r.] I. 
traps, 1 . To adorn, set, or stnd with {learls. 

By hir girdel hung a pdrs of lether, 

Tasseled with grene and juried with latoun. 

Vhawer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 66. 

2. To make into a form, or to cause to assume 
an appearance, resembling that of pearls: as, 
to pearl barley (by rubbing oft the pulp and 
grinding the berries to a rounded shape) ; to 
pearl <muifit4i (by causing melted sugar to hard- 
en around the kernels, thus forming small 
rounded pellets). 
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They [eomfiti] will be whiter end better if per^y jworf. 
sd one dey and finished the next. 

Workshop Msesipts, 2d eer., p. 102. 

The [rice-cleaningl machinery Is shown at work, and In- 
cludes the whole process of cleaning, brightenine, and 
pearling the rice. 8ci, Amur,, FT. S., LVll. 212. 

II. intrans, 1. To resemble pearls. [Bare.] 

Her long loose yellow locks lyke golden wyre. 

Sprinckled 'with perle, and perling fioweres atweene. 

^enssTf Eplthalamion, 1. 165. 

2. To take a rounded form, as a drop of liquid: 
as, quicksilver pearls when dropped in small 
quantities.-— 8. To assume a rosomblanoe to 
gearls, or the shape of pearls, as barley or com- 

Put some of the prepared comfits in the pan, but not too 
many at a time, as it is difficult to get them to pearl alike. 

Workshop Receipts, 2d sor., p. 162. 

pearlaceous (pdr-la'shius), a. [Also perla- 
ceousf < pearl 4* -aceous. ] 1 . Resembling pearls 
or mother-of-pearl ; pearly; nacreous; marga- 
ritacoous.— 2. Dotted or flecked with white, as 
if pearled, as a hird^s plumage, 
pearlash (p^rrash), u. Commercial carbonate 
of potash. See potash, 

pearl-barley (p6rl'bar''li), n. [Appar. tr. of P, 
orge perlvy ‘pearled barley,^ which is appar. an 
accom. of orge pel^y ‘pilled barley^ (Cotgrave), 

1. o. peeled barley: see peel ^ , pill^,^ 8ee barleiji, 
pearl-bearing (p6rl' barring), a. Producing 

pearls, as a pearl-mussel or pearl-oyster ; mar- 
garitiferous. 

p^ar 1-berry (p6rl 'her ^i ), n. See Margjfricarpns. 
pearl-bird (p6rl'b6rd), M. l. The guinea-fowl, 
Numida meleagris : so called from the pearla- 
ceous plumage. Also called pearl-hen, Bee cut 
under — 2. An African scansorial bar- 

bet of the genus Trachyphoints, as T. margarita- 
tus, so called from the profusion of pearly-white 
spots. 

pearl-blue (p6rrbld), n. Pearl v blue; clear 
pale blue, like the bloom on a plum, 
pearl-bush (p^^rl'bfiRh), n, A fine flowering 
shrub, Exovhorda grandijloray making, when 
grown, a dense bush 10 feet high and equally 
broad. 

pearl-disease (pCul'di zez^), w. [Tr. G. perl- 
Hucht,] Tuberculosis in cattle. Also pearly 
disease, 

pearl-diver (p(3rl'di''ver), w. One who dives 
for pearl-oysters. 

pearled (p6rld), a, [< ME. period; < pearl + 
1. Bet or adorned with pearls, or with 
anything resembling pearls. 

And many a pearled garnement 
Embroudod was uyuiii the dale 

(Jower, Coiif. Amant, L 

Under the bowers 
Where the Ocean Powers 
Sit on their jpt'or/f'd tln oiies. 

2. Re8onibltog]>earls. Arethu«mT. 

Her weeping eyes in pearled dew she steeps. 

P. Fletcher, Piscatory Eclogues, viL 1. 

3. Having a border of or trimminl with pearl- 
edge. — 4. Blotched. 

To whom are all kinds of diseases, infirmities, deformi- 
ties, pearled facee^ palsies, dropsies, headaches, if not to 
drutikardB? S. Ward, Sermons, p. 150. {Davies.) 

pearl-edge (p6rl'ej), n. A narrow kind of 
thread edging to be sewed on lace ; a narrow 
border on the side of some qualities of ribbon, 
formed by projecting loops of the threads of 
the weft. Compare picot, 
pearl-eye (pt^rri), n. opacity of the crystal- 
line lens of the eye; cataract, 
pearl-eyed (pferrld), a. Having a pearl-eye; 
afflicted with cataract. 

pearl-fishery (p^irPflsh"er-i), n. The occupa- 
tion or industry of Ashing for pearls; the place 
where or the means by which pearls are fished 
for. 

p^arl-fishing (p^rrfish^ing), n. . Pearl-flshery. 
pearl-ftuit (p(irrfr5t), n. See Margyriearpus, 
pearl-nain (p6rFgrau), n. A unit of measure- 
ment for pearls; a diamond-grain. Beo pearly 
n,y 1, and caraty n,y 4. 

pearl-grass (p6rl'gr6,s), n, l. An Old World 
^ass, Melica nutans, affording some pasturage 
in woody places. — i, Mrisa maxima, and per- 
haps Arrhenatherum avenaceum. [Prov. Eng.] 
pearl-gray (p^rl'gra), a. and n, I. a. Of a clear 
cool pale-gray color, resembling that of the 
pearl. 

H. n, A clear pale bluish-gray color, 
pearl-hen (p(^rPhen), n, A pearl-bii*d. 
pearlin, pearlin^*^ (p^r'lin, -ling), «. rCf. Gael. 
jDearlumn, lr,peirliny fine linen, cambric; ori- 
gin uncertain.] Lace made of silk or other 
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thread. It also seems to have meant * fine linen 
or oambric.’ J* BaiUie, [Bootoh.] 

*'What will you leave to yoiir mother dear?**. . . 

**My velvet pall, and my pearlin gear.*’ 

The Brother (Ghild’e Ballads, II. 261). 

He 'a awa to buy ^rlinget 
Gin our lady ly In. 

Laenbert LitJdn (Child's Ballads, 111. 102). 

pearliness (p^r'li-nes)^ n. The state of being 
pearly. 

pearling^ (p6r'ling), w. [Verbal n. ofpmrlj ?>.] 
1. The operation of taking off the hull or peri- 
carp of grain; the decortication of grain^ as in 
preparing pearl-barley. — 2. The act or indus- 
try of fishing for pearls; pearl-fishing. — 3. In 
intaglio-engravingj, gUm-outting^ and the like, 
the producing of incised ornaments resembling 
half-balls or other rounded forms, 
pearling^, n. Bee vearUn. 
pearling-mill (p6r'ling-mil), ». A machine for 
pearling barley, preparing hominy, etc. The 



Pcar1in(jf*mill. 

Tlie twn fipires are vertir.il sections .it rijfht lo each other. 

a, hopper, F, shoe . r, clnite ; (f, 6( rew^conveyer ! <•, cylinder ; /, shaft, 
rotatliij^ in f and carryinif the hc.itcrs or arms A. opeiunf; for dis- 
chai^c of jfrdin from ( ylinder e/ t, chute , /, rcvulvniK screen ; k, fan- 
blower which forces an air-blnst throii^fh the chute i to remove dust, 

operation consists essentially in beating and 
fanning to separate the particles of hulls from 
the product. 

paarl-lashinff (perl' lash '’^iug), n. Naut.j the 
lashing which holds the jaws of the gaff, 
pearl-mica (perl'mi^'ka), n. Same as marga- 
rite, 2. 

pearl-moss (pM'mfis), n. Same as carrageen. 
pearl-moth (p^rl'moth), n. A pyralid moth of 
pearly appearance, as species of Botys or Mar- 
garitia. 

pearl-mussel (p^rl'mus^l ) , w . A pearl-beari ng 
bivalve molliisk of the family VnUmidiej as Unio 
or Margaritana. Bee cut under Vnio, 
pearl-nautilus (p^^rl'n&'-'tidus), n. The pearly 
nautilus (which see, under nautilus): distin- 
guished from paver-nautilus. 
pearl-opal (perr o'^pal), n. Bame as cacholong. 
pear-louse (par'louH)’J n. The flea-louse or jump- 
ing plant-louse of the pear, rsyllavyri, an in- 
sect which infests the buds in Europe and 
America. Bee cut under PsyJla. 
pearl-oyster (pferrois^t^'r), w. A pearl-bear- 
ing bivalve raollusk of the family Aviculidsc, 
as Meleagrina margarWfera of Indian seas, and 
other species. See cut under Meleagrina. 
pearl*-plant (p6rl 'plant), n . The gi*omwell and 
eom-gromwoll, LUhospermum officinale and L. 
arvense: so called on account of their hard 
shining nutlets 

pearl-powder (p^rl'pcu^d^r), n. 1. A cos- 
metic intended to give the appearance of a fair 
skin. 

The simple young fellow, surveying the ballet from bis 
stall at the Opera, mistook carmine for blushes, pearl- 
powder for native snows. 

Thackeray, Adventures of Philip, Iv, 

2. A powder used as a flux in enameling, usu- 
ally one of the salts of bismuth. 
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pearl-purl (p^rrp^rl), n. a cord used in em- 
broidery, usually of gold or gold-covered, re- 
sembling a small string of beads. It is used 
like passing, sewed to the foundation, 
pearl-sago (p6rl'sa^g5), ?*. Bago in the state 
of fine hard grains about the size of small pearls, 
which they somewhat resemble, 
pearl-shell (p^rl'ahel), n. A shell covered with 
a nacreous coating, or with mother-of-pearl. 
pearl-Bide, pearl-sides (TH‘rl'si(i, -sidz), n. A 
fish, the Bneppey argentine, Maurolicus pen- 
nanti^ having peaidy spots on the sides, 
pearl-sinter (p^rl'sin^ter), n. Same mfiorite. 
pearl-skipper (pM'skip^er), n. A British hes- 
perian butterfly, Pamphila comma. 
pearl-spar (p^rl'spilr), n. A variety of dolo- 
mite : so called because of its pearly luster, 
pearl-stitch (p6ri'stich), n. Same b,h pearly 13. 
pearlstone (p^rl'stdn), n. Same as perlite. 
pearl-tea (P^rl'te), n. Same as gunpowder tea 
(which see, under gunpowder). 
pearl-tie (p^rl'ti), n. In lace-mal'ing, a bride 
or bar, more especially when decorated with 
pioots. 

pearl-tumor (perl'tfj'’'tupr), w. l. A soft white 
spheroidal mass of flat epithelioid colls of silky 
luster sometimes develojiing in the pia mater, 
and more rarely within the brain. — 2. A some- 
what similar growth found in the middle ear. 
Also called cholesU^nfomn. pearly tumor, and .v^*- 
baceous tumor, — 3. A tiihereulous nodule in 
cattle. 

pearlweed (pM'wed), w. Hamo an pearlwort. 
pearl-white (pArrh^\it), n. l. A suhstance 
prepared from the scales of the bleak, Alburn us 
lucidusy and of various eyju'inoid and clupeoid 
fishes, used in making artificial pearls ami for 
other purposes. See imilation jiearls, undc^r 
pearly and oriental-pearl essence, under essence. 
— 2. A cosmetic of various (‘omposition, usual- 
ly a basic nitrate of bismuth, 
pearl-winning (p^^rwin'^iug), «. iVarl-fisbiug. 
pearlwort (p^rl'wi'u’t), n. Any plant of the 
genus which consists of small matted or 

tufted herbs of both hemisjiheres, with thread- 
like or awl-shaped leaves, and minute flowers. 
These plants were once roganled as a remedy for 
the eye-disease calhul p<‘arl. A\m pearlweed. 
pearly (pf^r'li), a. [< pearl + 1. Ke- 

sembiing a pearl in size, sha]>e, texture, or 
color ; pearlaceous. 


pear-shell (par'shel), n. A shell of the genus 
Pyrula or family Pyrulid«; a fig-shell, 
pear-slug (par'slug), n. The slimy larva of 
tielandria cerasiy a saw-fly of the family Tenthre- 
dinidacy which lays its eggs in the leaves of the 
pear and cherry. 

peart (port), a. [A dial, form otpert^.'i Lively ; 
smart ; clapper ; feeling well: m good spirits. 
[Obsolete or j>rov. Eng. and U. B. j 

OvdineUe, a pretty j)€art iasse, a loving or lovely girl. 

Cotyrave. 

Give your play-gull a atonic, and my lady her foole, 
And her ualier potatoes and inarmw ; 

But your poet wore be dead, set a pot on his head. 

And ho rises as peart ns a spairow. 

Brit. Bibl., iL 167. (HalUwell.) 

Quick she had always boon, and peart (as we say on Ex- 
moor), and gifted with a leap of thought too swift for me 
to follow. It J). Blackimtre, Loriia Duuno, xlv. 

peartly (pert'li), adv. In a peart manner. 

Then, as a nimble sqiiirrill from the wood, 

Hanging the hedges for liis til herd food, 

Hits nearfZj/ on a bough his browtie nuts cracking. 

W. Brtnvne, Britannia’s Pastorals, p. 135. {Ilalliurll.) 

pear-tree (par'tre), n. [< ME. perciree (= Bw. 
pdrontrdd = Dan. pwretrse ) ; ipear + free.] The 
tree that produces the pear. 

The peretree plannte is setto In places cold 
Atte Ifeveiyere, and there as is a warmer ayer 
In Novemb’r. 

Palladiuit, lluslKindrie (E. E. T. H.), p. 86. 

pear-withe (par 'with), n. A slirubby climbing 
plant, Tanaccium Jarohay natural order Bignoni- 
acewy of tropical South America, having a fruit 
like a calahasli, but smaller, 
peasant (pez'aut), n. and a. [Early mod. E. 
alBo^>mi«f, < Me. pesanty peysauy i OF. pai- 
sanfy paissauty ])rop. paisa Uy F. paysan = Bp. 
paisano = It. paesauo; with suffix -aUy < OF. 
paisy paysy 1". pays = Pr. paesy pais, pays = 
Sp. pais = It. pacse, country, < ML. ^pagensCy 
neut. of paffcnsiSy < pagns, a districi-: see pa- 
gan.'] I. n. A person of infi'rior rank or con- 
dition living in tin* country or in a rural vil- 
lage, and usually engaged in agricultural la- 
bor; a rustic; a countryman, a peasant may or 
may not bo the propiietor of the land which he culti- 
vates ; in Gi'i'ut Britain he is distinguished from a fanner 
as having less pioperty, education, or culture, or Infoiior 
social position : but the word is veiy vague. The French 
peasant {pajmin) and the Geriimn peasant ibauer) wore 
until recently greatly restricted in their civil and political 
rights. The word is not used in the United States, where 
there is no comparatively stable IxHly of agiicultural la- 
borers corres[>ondii)g lo the European peasanti'y. 


'Tis sweet the blushing mom to view. 

And plains adorn’d with jmirly dew. Dryden. 

2. RosGinbUngmother-of-pcuirl: nacreous; mar- 
garitacoous. — 3. Producing, containing, or 
abounding in pearls; margaritiferous; pcarl- 
bcaring. — 4. Dotted, flecked, or spanglod as if 
with pearls; pearled. — 6. (Mear; pure; glit- 
tering; translueent or truuspHreut, as a color: 
as, white, — 6. In the technique of the 

pianoforte, noting a toucli that produces a cletir, 
round, sweet tone, or noting a tone thus char- 
acterized. —pearly ark, ft bivalve of the family Nucu- 
lidic; a nutshell.— Pearly bodies, name as epithelial 
pearU (which see under yearl). — Pearly gaper, a bivalve 
of tin*, family Pearly nautilus. Hce 

navtUufi. — Pearly tubercle, in pathol., same a%gruivm. 
— Pearly tumor, same as jn'mi-tumm, 2 . 
pearmain (par 'man), n, [Early mod. E. also 
pearemaine (simulating pcar^); eiivViev pcrmainy 

< ME.permayUy perman, also in comp, parment-y 

< OP. permain, parmaiu, permcin, pormaiiiy a 
kind of pear; poire dc pcrmainy the permain 
pt^ar”; cf. pmre d mam, a kind of great pear, 
which weighs almost a pound” ((k)tgrave); ap- 
par. < L. permagnusy very large, neut, permag- 
num yd very large thing, < per-, very, + magnus, 
great, large: see per- and main*^.] A name of 
several excellent vnrieti(‘s of apple. 

The peare-maine, which to France long ere to us was 
kiiownc. Drayton, Polyolbion, xvili. 675. 

peannonger (par'mung"ger), n. A dealer in 
poars. 

Pert as a jtear wonyer I’d bo 
If Mollv were but kind. 

(Jay. ^iew Hong of New Himiles. 

p6a-rO0 (pe'rd), n. Same as pea-spawn, 
pearsoH, r. An obsohde form of pieres, 
pearse'^f, r. l. An obsolete form of parstA. 
pearsert, U. An obsolete form of piercer. 
pearS6-tre6t, n. An obsolete form of peach- 
tree. Minshen. 

pear-shaped (par'slulpt ) , a. Shaped like a pear; 
pointed or peaked above and ovate beneath; 
specifically, in hot., ohovoid or obconical with 
more tapering base; pyriform.— pear-shaped 
helmet, a form of morion without a comb, and having 
the crown or body nearly conical but with a curved out- 
line. Hoe eomlhcap, morionK aud cabasaet. 


And the nexie inornyngo whanc they wente on londe they 
herdc of the iieymns and suchc as they mette that alle thre 
Guloys were rcjccto and recoyled hakko by the saydo tem- 
pest. Sir It Guylforde, Pylgrymago, j). 04. 

1 had rather coin my heart, 

And drop my blood for dracbnias, than to wring 
From the hard hamlH of jn^aftantH their vile trash 
By any iMdln>ction. Shak., J. (\, Iv.’S. 74. 

He I Ilcrnand Ti'lllo] caused forty or fifty soiildiors to be 
attlrcMl like 2 »'umntH, with fardels upon their heads and 
shonhlcrH. Curyat, Crudities, I. 21. 

Thv 2 M>a fin nts floek'd to hear the minstrel play, 

And games and carols closed the busy day. 

Bogent, Pleasures of Memoiy, i. 
Peasant Jewelry, jewelry of the simple and traiiitional 
character worn by tlie peasantry in some parts of Europe, 
usually of thin gold and set with inexpensive hto.ies, as 
garnets, rough pearls, and the like. This jewelry is often 
Bpiiited and truly decorative in design, and has iieen much 
studied and collected of late years. — Peasant pottery, 
pottery of simple make and dceoiation produced among 
the peasantry of any country foi their own usi'. That of 
central Italy has attracted groat atleiilion, and thepottery 
of H<»uth America and silho of Mexico Ih of this character.— 
Peasant proprietary, a body of peasant pioprietors, or 
that ecunuiiilc or land theory w]ii<’h favors the parceling 
out of the land among peasant jiroprietors. ' Peasant 
proprietor, a peasant who owns a sirudl farm and works 
it himself.— Peasant waist, a part jeular kind of waist or 
body to a dress, maile after flic fashiou of some peasants’ 
costume, cspceliillv the Swiss.— Peasants’ war, lu Ger- 
man hint., a rebellion w'hfeh broke out in 1524, chiefly 
among the peasants and i i southern Germany. It was 
characterised iiy great atrocities on both sides, and was 
suppressed in 1525. 

ll. a. (>f or pertsiiniiig to, or characteristic 
of, peasants ; rustic; rural: often used as an 
cpithot of rcftroach. 

Their p^werwf limbs. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 7. 80. 

<), w'liat a rogue and peamnt slave nm I ! 

Shak., Hamlet, if. 2. 576. 

peasantly (p(*z'aTit-li), a. [< peasant + -ly^.] 
Pert aiuing to of charaeicrisiic of peasants; of 
ll jicaHuiii ; pcasant-likc. 

Cuterot • 111 . A faggot made of great sticks or cloven 
wood ; also, a kind of peasantly weapon, used in old time. 

Cotgrave. 

He Ik not esteem’d to deserve the name of a conipleat 
Architect, an excellent Painter, or the like, thatheares not 
a generoiiK mind, above the jieasantly regard of wages and 
litre. Milton, On Hof. of Humb. Henionst. 

peasantry (pez'ant-ri), n. [< Veasaut + -ry.] 
1. Peasants collectively; a body of peasants. 
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A hoX^wamtUty, their country’B pride, 

When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 

(MdjntUth, Des. Vil., 1. 65. 

2f. Rusticity; coarseness. 

As aRcntlernan, you could never have descended to such 
pecMantry of langiiaffc. 

livUer, llciuaiiiK (Thyer’s ed.^ p. 3S2. {Lathatn,) 
peascod, w. Hoe pcaaccod, 
pease^ (p«z), w. ; pi. jwaaCf tormerly peaserif pea- 
smi. ME. pyf^Cf pLpesen, peson, p(i>^Ha, 
also pcses (and, with loss of the plural suflix, 
pc.vc, to which, roi'ardod as a plural, is diu' the 
mod. E. form^^ml), < AS. pise^ pirw, jd. pisait, 
pnHony pijitsan = OF. jx iSy poiSy F. pois = Olt. 
^pisoy It. dim. piaeUOy X L. pisuiVy a pea, = Or. 
TT/Vrof, also maovy a pea.] If. A 2 )ea. Hoe 

Sum tynie it happenothe that men fyndeu Bumnie «i8 
groto as a »r>tr, and suinnie lasse ; and tlioi bni ala liarde as 
tho of yiiue. Mandn)iU(\ 'J’ravcls, p. 158. 

Mot unlike unto the unskilfull painter, who having 
drawn the twinnes of IlippocralcH (wlio were as like as 
one iieam is to anoUier) . . . 

L}dd, Kui)hneH and Ills England. 

Lenticula is a poultz |])UlHe| called chittes, whiche . . . 
1 translate pemtim. 

UdalU tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 101, margin. 

2. Peas eolleetiv(dy. For tho distinction be- 
tween peas and prase, see pea^. 

Hit most bo a cm^ct, a cnnined wyght 

That knowth that <pi«y«V | si ek ness I from ben St.pefte. 

I’olitiral etc. (ed. Furiiivall), p. 216. 

A1 kyndes of pulse, as js-nsnu, fytehea, tares, and 

Buclu' other, are r\j)e twyse in the yoarc |iii Ilispuniolal. 

Ji. Eden, tr. of 1‘etor Martyr ( First bonks on America, 
(ed. Arbor, p. 7:i). 

3. A small size of coal: same &H pca~eoal. IL 
IVilson, St earn JloiliTs, p. 2()H. 

P6ase‘‘^t (poz), r. t. Harm' as peace. 

Send it her, that may her harte peaM. 

Ctrurf of Love, 1. 307. 

For thepefW«/«.//e of the saied (luarrelles and debates. 

Hall, Henry VI., an. 4. 

peaseboltf (pdz'bdlt), »/. Ptuiso- or pulse-straw. 
Davies. 

With straw -wisp ami peane-hoff, with fern and the bmki', 

For sparing of fuel, some brew and do bake. 

7'tmer, October's Husbandry, at. 3h. 

peasecod, peascod (poz'kod), [Formerly also 
pcseod ; < ME. pesccodde, pcscodde ; < pease^ + 
rodl.] The leg;uine or pericarp of the p('a; a 
pea-pod. Peasoco<ls were much used in rural EnghunI 
as a moans of divination in attaira of the heart. Also pea- 
cod 

Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough for a 
boy ; as a squash is before 'tis apeawnd, or a codling when 
'tis almost an apple. Shak., T. N., 1. 6. 1(57. 

Were women as little as they are good, 

A pm'od would maki! them a gown and a hood. 

Rccrcatwm {Naren.) 

The pea that may he extracted from a ripe wascod is a 
living body, in which, however, tlie vital uetivltles are, 
for the time, almost (luiescent. 

iiaxicn, rhysiography, p. 220. 

peasecod-belliedf (pe/'kod-heK-'id), «. Having 
the lower part project- 
ing and stiffly ijiiiltc'd 
and bombastcil ; said 
of tho douidet fashion- 
able at. the close of the 
sixteenth century. The 
lower point sonietiines pro- 
Ji'cted so far as to cover the 
sword-belt in front, (’oin- 
pare Mlicdoublet and 
cod^cuirasfi. 

peasecod-cuirasst 

( \ le z ' kod-k we-ras "), r, 

A euirass liaviiig a 
form similar to that of 
th(' peasecod-bellied 
donbhd, introdueed 
about (he time of 
Heiirv 111. of France. 

Jii'eastpliiteR of tlii.s fashion 
wore worn until the change 
of costiinn* caused l)y the 

ni'tivc prosecution of tlie religious wiuii, when these fantas- 
tic forms gave way to others, plainer and more practical. 

peasecod-doublet (pi'z'kod-dub^^let), «. A 

peMSt‘cod-bcllio<l doublet. H<'e peaMOod-hvUied. 
pease>crow (I'Oz'kro), a. The common tern or 
sea-swallow. [Local, British.] 
pease-book (i>ez'lmk), a. An instrument for 
cutting i>eas. lUivtvs. 

1’hey are n«»w lost, or < o»ivertcil to other uses, even lit., 
erally to plough -sliares and pcasdtooks 

Ih'Joc, Tour (hiough (treat Biitain, II. 208. 

pease-meal (pez'mel), a. a flour made from 

J ^ease . in founding it is sumetimes iised for facing molds 
or hi*a88work, and also in place of strung sand to give 
tenacity bt w eak sand. 

pease-porridge (pez'por' ij), m. a porridge 
made of pease-meal. 



V.isecod-hcllicil I)oiililct. 


p^ase-pudding (p^z'pbd^ing)^ n. Pease-por- 
ndge cooked in a bag or mold and made very 
stiff. 

pease-soup (pez'sdp), n. Same as pea-»nim. 
peaseweep ( pez ' wep), n. [Imitative . J 1 . Ham e 
UH pewit (b), [Local, Eng.] 

Peam weep, pease wtep, 

Harry my nest and gar me greet. Old rime. 

2. The green finch, Ligurinus chloris, 
pea-sbell (pe'shel), n» Same vlh peasecod, 
pea-sheller (pe'sheF^r), n, A contrivance for 
taking peas from their pods, 
pea-sbooter (pe'shO'^t^r), «. A toy or contri- 
vance consisting of a small tube througli which 
peas or pellets may be blown. 

“What do they do with the pea^shooters^" inquires 
Tom. “ I)<i wi’ ’em ! why, peppers every one's faces as we 
comes near, ’copt the young gals, and breaks windows wi' 
them ttjo, some on ’em shoots so hanl." 

T. HugheSy Tom Brown at Rugby, I. iv. 

Peaslee's operation. Bee operation. 
peasonf, n. An obsolete plural of pease^ . 
pea-soup (pe'sbp), n, A soup made' chiefly of 

peas. 

pea-spawn (pe'span), n. Ree spawn, 
peastone (p(y8t6n), n. Same as pisolite. 
peasy (pe^zi), n. [< 2 ^case^ 4- -yl.] Lead or(^ in 
small grains about the size of peas. [North. 
Eng.] 

peat^ (p6t), w. [< ME. ^j)ete (ML. AL. peta), 

peat. Of. heat^, sod, < heef<^, r., mend (a fir<% 
(‘(c.). Of. 7 >wr.sY', var. of fewr^c.] 1. Partly de- 
composed vegetable matter, produced under 
various conditions of climate and topography, 
and of considerable importance in certain re- 
gions as fuel. Peat occur* in many coiiiitrioK and in 
different latitudes, but always cither in swnmpy local- 
ities or in damp and foggy regions. It is formed of vege- 
table matter niidergoiiig decay, and in some resp<;ctR it is 
the modern representative of the coal of the earlier geo- 
logical e^Hichs, and its formation illustrates the conditions 
under whi(;h coal has originated. Teat is abundant in 
iiortliorii Europe, and particularly so in Ireland, where it 
is ]>erliap8 of greater importance as fuel than In any other 
country. It occurs in India, especially in the, Neilghen y 
hills and in Bengal ; also iti various parts of the United 
States, and there arc in the latter country ’Cgions (es- 
pecially in Mew England) where it is cMicasioiially used as 
fuel, 'fhe vegetation of which peat is made up In the va- 
rious countries where it occurs is quite diilcrent, and nc,- 
cssionally the number of species which have taken part in 
its fonnatlou is large. Tne genus Sphagnum is an im- 
portant element in much of the EiU‘opean peat. The peat 
of Bengal, on the other hand, is said to be f<»rmcd almost 
exclusively from one plant, the wild rice, Orgm sgloeHtns. 
Tho peat of Mew Etigland is made up of a considerable 
variety of aquatic plants. Peat is very spongy, aud con- 
tains a large amount of water near the surface ; the deeper 
d(»wn it is taken, the more compact it is. A great variety 
»>f pnatesses for compressing and hot-dryii»g it have been 
invented and put in use in different parts of the world. 

2. A Hiuall block of peat-bog or -moss, resom- 
blijig an ordinary brick in Hbape, cut and dried 
for fuel. 

There other with there spades the ])eatH arc 8<iuaring out. 

DrayUm, Polyolblon, xxv. 148. 
Carbonized peat, same as jwal charcoal.—J/LSK&OW-' 
land peat, peat composed of decayed coarse grass mingled 
with soft subsoil. 

peat^t, and a. An obsolete variant of pet^. 
peat-bed (pet'bed), w. Rame as peat-hog and 
peat -moss, 2. 

The 'Porbay Submerged Forest comprises jwatApeds that 
have yielded Roman romaiiis, and these beds rest oii clay or 
cHtUHrinomud w'liicb contains relics of the Bronso period. 
Wwidtmrd, fJeol. of England and Wales (2d ed.), p. 526. 

peat-bog (pet 'bog), n. The foinmon name in 
the United States for those accuiimlations of 
peat which are known by this nann* in (treat 
Britain, hut also, and more generally (excejd 
in Ireland), as pcat-nio.sses pea f-?noors, 
peat-cbarcoal (pet'char^kol), w. ( -harcoal made 
))y carbonizing peat. This is done in various ways, 
as in piles, tqten kilns, pits, and ovens. I’eat-chareoal has 
been much experimented with, and used In metallurgical 
operations to some extent for fully three hundred years. 
'J’he cartionizatioii of ordinary air-dried peat produces a 
very friable charcoal, and the denser the peat is made, by 
compression or in other ways, the better the article pro- 
duced 

In France iwat-chareoal, under the name of (’hai'bon roux, 
is mil oh used for making gunpowder. Ure, Diet , III 627. 

peat-coal (pct'kdl), w. A soft ligiiit(», of earthy 
cliaraci cr. 

peat-coke (pot'kok), n, A name sometimeB, 
but incorrectly, given to poat-ctfarcoal. 
peat-cutter (i>et'kut''6r), w. A form of paring- 
]>low for cutting peat from the bog. 
peat-gas (pet'gas), n. Gag made by the distil- 
lation of peat. 

peat-hagg (pct'hag), a. A pit whence peat has 
been [Rcotch.] 

peat-xuacaine (pet'ma-shen^), n, A machine, 
similar in principle to the brick-machine, for 
preparing peat for fuel, eiGier without addition 


or by admixture of other substanoes, as coal- 
dust, tar, etc. These machines are, in general, grind- 
ers and pressers, which pulp the material in order to ren- 
der it homogeneous, and tnen compress it into blocks of 
convenient form. 

peat-moor (pet'mfir), n. Rame as fteaUmoss, 
In the United States such deposits are called 
swamps or hogs. Bee peat^ and peat-moss. 

Peat is very largely dug in the moorlands of Somerset- 
shire, near Edingtoii and Shapwick, between Glastonbury 
and Highbridge. Some of these beds have been worked 
for fuel from the tlm e of the Romans, and probably earlier, 
while ot hers are of more recent lormation. The peat moors 
or “turbary lands” have an irregular distribution; and 
the peat, which in places is 14 or 16 feet thick, is due large- 
ly to tho growth of the common sedge (Carex), whence 
Hetlgemoor derives its name. 

Woodward, Oeol. of England and Wales (2d ed.), p. 526. 

peat^moss (pc^t'moH), n, 1 . Moss entering into 
the composition of or producing peat; moss 
of the genus Sphagnum. — 2. A p(^at-bog or 
-swamp: a name frequently given in (Treat 
Britain to those ac.cumulations of peaty matter 
which in the United States are commonly 
known as peat-bogs. 

Peat mosses cover many thousand squaro rnOes of Europe 
and N orth America. About one seventh of Ireland is cov- 
ered with bogs, that of Allen alone comprising 288,500 
acres, with an average depth of 25 feet. 

A. Qeil^, 'i’ext liook of Geol. (2d ed.), p. 444. 

pea-tree (pe'tre), n, l. Any plant of the legu- 
minons genus ( Uiragana, The Chinese pea-tree is 
C. Chanda, gu, a low or spreading shrub occasionally planted 
for ornament. The Siberian pea-tree is C. arhoreseens, a 
shrub or low tree. Its seeds are fed to fowls and are of 
some culinary use ; its leaves yield a blue dye. It is some- 
tini oh plantea for ornament. 

2, A shrub of th(' gtuius Seshania, s. (Agati) 
grandijlora, sometimes speclfled as Wetd Indian peortree, 
is an East Indian shrub naturalized in Florida and some 
of the West Indies, having white or red llowors 8 or 4 
inoht^K long. Swamp jwa-trve, the fuller name of plants 
of this genus, is applied soniewliat particularly to S. oed- 
dnitale. 

peat-reek (pet/rdk), n. The smoke of peat. — 
Peat-reek flavor, a special flavor communicated to 
whisky which is distilled with peat used as fuel. This fla- 
vor is frequently sitmilated by adding a little creosote to 
the whisky. (Scotch. | 

peat-soil (pet'Koil), n. A soil mixed with peat ; 
the soil of a peat-moss or -bog that has been ro- 
claimod for agricnlttiral purpose's. 

peat-spade (i>et'spad), n, A spade having a 
wing set at right angh's to its blades for con- 
vf*ni(inc(' in cutting blocks of i»caifrom a bank. 

peaty (pd'ti), </. + -yl.] Resembling 

peat; abounding in peat; (‘omposed of peat. 
Peaucellier cell. Bee cell, 

peau d'orange (l><> do-roiizh'). [P., lit. ‘ orange- 
skin^ : peau, skin ; for de, of ; orange, orange.] 
In eeram,, a decoration consisting in a slight 
rougluuiing of the surface with bosses resem- 
bling those of the skin of an orange. 

peavey (pe'vi ), n. [Named from the inventor.] 
A liiinberman’s cant-liook having a strong spike 
at the end. 

pea-vine (pe'vin), n, 1. Any climbing pea- 
plant, gcimrally the common pea. — 2. Bpecifi- 
cally — (n) A plant of the genus Am^diicarjjspa. 

hog-peanut, [U. R.] {b) Vieia Americana, k 
common species throughout the United States, 
with from four to eight pairs of leaflets, and 
purplish flowers a few in a cluster, 
pea-weevil (pe'w^(^"vl), n. A kind of curculio, 
Bruchus pisi, which infests peas. It is an indige- 
nous North Ameri- 
can insect, which 
probably fed on 
siuue other Icguiiie 
before the cultivat- 
ed pea was intro- 
duced ; ithasspivad 
to Europe, and is 
now found in Great 
Britain and along 
the Mediterranean. 

The egg is laid on 
the outside of the 

{ K)d, and tho newly 
latched larva bur- 
rows into the near- 
est pea, in which it 
feeus and grows to 
full size. Before 
transforming to the 
pupa II provides for 
Its exit by cutting a 
round hole through 
all but the outer 
nicmbraiio of the 
pea. The beetle does 
not Issue until tho 
following spring. See Bruchus. Also called pea-beette, 
pea-hug, and pea-chafer. 

peazet, n. An obsolete form of poise, Spenser, 
peba(pe'ba),n. [B.Amer.] Akind of armadillo, 
Da^syptis peba; also, the seven- or nine-banded 
armadillo, Tatusia septemdneta or nooemcmeta. 
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Peba,or Texan Armadillo {Tatusia nm’fmcincta). 


The true peba is South Amerieaii, but the name 
has also been given to the Texan armadillo. 

pebble (peb'l), n, [Formerly also pv-eble^ pih- 
blc; < ME. ^pibhlCf *pihhil (in jnhblastoney pib~ 
biLston)y pobble^ < AS. *vapoly *pop<il^ in papol- 
stdn^ popoUntanj a pebblo-stone. Origin un- 
known; hardly bon*owod, as Skeat suggt^sts, 
from L. papula f a jmstule, papilla, a pustule, 
nipple (seo papula, papilla). An leel. ^pdpull, 
a ball, is eitea, but not found.] 1. A small 
roumled stone. The term is usually applied to stonos 
worn and rounded by the action of water. Pebbles are 
less 111 size than cubbies ; and ordinary lorravels are chiefly 
made up of sand, the grains of which pass by inipcrocp- 
tible (rradations of size into pebbles, with which are fre- 
quently intermixed more or loss of rounded fragments 
large enough to he ciQled cobbles. 

My fords with pebbles, clear as orient pearls, are strow’U. 

Drayton, Polyollnon, xxv. 270. 

The market-place and stroetes, some whereof are deli- 
ciously planted with limes, are ample and straite, so well 
paved wtl) a kind of pibhle that I have not seen a neater 
towiie iu Franco. Emlyn, Diary, April 21 , 1644. 

I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 

Tennyson, The Brook. 

2. an agate. Heotch agates are com- 

monly known as Scotch pebblen . — 3. A trans- 
parent and coIorh^HS rock-crystal used as a sub- 
stitute for glass in spectacles, or a line kind of 
glass so used. — 4. Pebble-leather. 

The waxed or colored split is stained on the flesh side, 
and it Is strictly known as the “ colored pebble." 

C. T. Davis, heather, p. 50 o. 

5. A large size of gunijowder; pebble-powder. 

Lai'ge cannon p<jwder, such as . . . Is . . . en- 
closed in cases. Kmyc. Brit., XT. .'i2K. 

6. One of several diffc^ront p.\Talid, turtricid, 
and bombycid moths: an English collectors’ 
name. The garden pebble is Botys forficalu ; the check- 
ered pebble, Teras contaminana. Tim bombycid pebbles 
of the genus Motodonta are also called prominents and 
f oof A&acArs.— Brazilian pebble, Egyptian pebble, etc. 
See the adjectives. — Mocha pebble. Same as Mocha 
stone (which see, under sfoiio).— Variegated pebble. See 
pebbleware. 

pebble (peb'l), u . ; pret. and pp. pebbled, ppr. 
pcbblinp. [i peMde, u .'] 1,mlrans. To assume 
a prominent gi’aiu, or a rough or ribbed ajj- 
pearance, as leather when treated by the pro- 
cess called pebbling. 

In cuiTying it will '‘set out,” pehlde, “stone out,” “ glass 
in black and paste.” C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 454. 

II. trails. To prepare, as leather, so as to 
cause the grain to become prominent and to 
present a roughened or r i bbea appearance. See 
pebbling. 

pebbled (peb'ld), a. [< pebble + -cd^.’] Abound- 
ing with pebbles ; pebbly. 

And the blithe brook that sti-olls along 

Hh pebbled bed with summer song. 

Scott, Rokeby, iv. 2. 

pebble-dashing (pob'l-dasb'''ing), n. in build- 
ing, mortar in which pebbles are incorporated. 

pebDle-leather(peb'l-leTii'''6r), n. Leather pre- 
pared so as to ^ow a rough or ribbed grain ; 
pebbled leather. 

pebble-paving (peb'l-pa'''ving), n. A pavement 
laid with pebbles, or water- worn stones, 
pebble-powder (peb'l-pou'-'dtT), «. A gunpow- 
der prepared in cubes or prisms, sometirn(*8 as 
large as two inches on a side. It is slow -burning. 
Also called cube-powder and prismatic powder. 
pebble-stone (peb'l-ston), n. [< ME. pibhle- 
stone, pibbilston, < AS. papoisfdu : see 2U‘bble.^ 
A pebble. 

With gravel, or with litel pibfde stony s, 

Unto the luydwarde ttld ayeme this forgh [furrow J. 

PaUadius, Hushondric (K. E. T. S.), p. 150. 

The Duke of Gloucester's men, 

Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 

Have flll’d their pockets full of pebtde stoties. 

Shak., I Hen. VI., lii. 1. 80. 

pebbleware (peb'l-war), w. A variety of Wedg- 
wood ware in which difft^rent colored clays are 
intermingled in the body of the paste. According 
to the colon, the ware Is known as agate, Egyptian pebble, 
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granite, green jasper, gray granite, lapis latnUi, porphyry, 
red porphyry, serjtentin^, variegated pebtde, veinea gran- 
ite, or verd-antitim. Meteyard, Wedgwood Handbook. - 
Variegated pebbleware, the name given by Josiah 
Wedgwood In 1770 to pebbleware presenting “colors and 
veins” : it thus seems to have been given to those veined 
or siiottod wares which were not otherwise ST>eclally des- 
ignated. 

pebbling (peb'ling), w. [Verbal n. of pebble, 
y.] In leather -man uf., a special kind of grain- 
ing, in which an artificially roughened or in- 
dented surface on the grain side of leather is 
produced by working upon that side with a 
roller having a tiattern which is the reverse of 
the pattern to be impressed on tin* leather. The 
term is projjcrly rcstrietisd hi the amt <if producing an ir- 
regular pattern, such as would he produced by pressing 
Irregularlv distributed minute pebbles upon the leather: 
whence the name. A jiattern consisting of straight or 
approximately straight lines is called a straight grained 
ptaUenh, and the leather would be called straight-grained. 
'I'he term graining includes pebbling, which is but a sxie- 
cial kind of graining, of which glassing or gbizing is still 
another variety. 

pebbling-macbilie (pcb'liiig-ma-shon ), n. in 
leather-mannf.y a machine r<*scmbiing a polish- 
ing-machine in its construction, used to poi*- 
form the special work called pebbling. Thepeb- 
bling is done by a roller having on Its surface the pattern, 
in reverse, which it is ilesin'd h» impart to the grain of the 
leather. The roller Is piv«ited to elastic hearings at the 

' lower end of a swinging arm, ami is antagoni/(>(l by a 
table curved to coriespoiui to tim arc through whic.h the 
roller acts. The leather is supported by the table while 
subjected to the action of the i oiler. Tim imparting of 
a pattern in imitation of more costly leather is strictly a 
variety of graining, though often called irhUing. Since 
the machine used foi glassing, glazing, or polishing is 
transformed into a pebbling macbiiiti by a change in tiu; 
roller only, the machine is variously and iiidilforontly 
called polishing-, glassing , graining-, or ptiMing-inacMiu‘. 

pebbly (pcb'Ii), a. [i pebble + -//L) Kull of 
pcbbr(?s ; abounding with small roundish stonos. 

Sdow stream, or pidMy spring Coleridge. 

< liir keel grated the jM'btdg iiarrier of a narrow valley, 
where the land road was rehumed. 

/>’ Taylor, ^iorthern 'I'ravel, p. :;45. 

pebrine (jicb'rin), n. [< F. oehrine (soo di^f.).] 
An epizootic and zymotic ((isoasi* of th(‘ silk- 
worm of <*onmncrc(‘, ('vidcncod outwardly by 
dwindling and inequality in sizt^ and by black 
spots like burns, inside, (ho body is filled with mi- 
nute ovoid corpuscles {Microigs»ndi/r), upon tic- presence 
and multiplication of which thii disease depe-mis. Peb 
rine is both contagious and infectious. 'Tin; Pasteur 
system of scloetlon consists in the microscopic, examimi- 
tion of the moth after egg laying, and the ri‘1cction ot eggs 
laid by those found to Im* diseased. The microlie which 
causes iiebrlne was named by Lebcrt Panhistophyton, and 
classed among the psoroaperms. 

peblinOlLS (peb'ri-nus), a. [< pebrine f -ous.] 
Affected with ptdirim*. 

pecan (pc-kan' or -kon'), n. [Formerly also 
paecan; 's=: F-. paeane = Sp. paeana, paeano; 
appar. of native Amor, origin.] 1. A North 
American tree, Hieoria Pecan {Varya olivie- 
forniis). it abounds on rich liottoin-lamls from Illinois 
southwaiHl and southwest wanl, thriving espcciully in Ar- 
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kausas and the Indian JVn itory. It Is the largest tree of 
its genus, reaclilng sometimes a gieat height ; luit Its wo(kI 
is of little use exccjit for fuel. Us leaves have thiiteen or 
fifteen slendor-iiointed leaflets. 

2. The nut of tht* pecun-treo, wliich is olive- 
shaped, an inch long or ovei, smooth and thin- 
shefled, with a very sweet and oily meat. It 
is gathered ffi largt* ipiautities for the gen(*ral 
market. 

Poccaa or Tllinols nut. . . It grows on the Illinois, Wa- 
bash, Ohio, and Mississippi. It is spoken of by Don Flloa 
under the name, of Pacanos, in his Notielas Aniericaiias, 
Entret. 6. Jefftrmm, Ts’otes on Virginia (1787), p. TiW. 

Bitter pecan, a rather small iiltter-seoded hii;kory, Uicu- 
ria (Carya) aqvatira, of the southern United States. Also 
called water- or stramp- hickory. 

pecan-nut (pe-kan'nut), n. Same as pecan, 
peeaxy, peccary. 


peccation 

peccability (pek-a-bil'i-ti), n. [< peccable + 
-ity (see -bUity).'] " The’state of being peccable, 
or subject to sin; capacity of sinning. 

The common peccability of mankind. 

Decay of Christian Piety, 

peccable (pek'a-bl), a. [= F. peccable = Sp. 
pecable = Pi!;. )ieccavel = It, fieccabilCf < ML. 
^peccahilis (f), liable to sin or offend, < L.peecare, 
sin : see peccant.] Jnable to sin ; subject to sin. 
In a low noisy smoky world like ours, 

Where Adam’s sin made his seed ! 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 107. 

peccadil (pek-a-dil'), n. Same as peccadillo. 
Votton, BurlesqiK' ujion Lurlesque, p, 162. 
(Davies.) [Rare.] 

peccadillo (pek-a-dil'6), n. [< Sp. pecadillo, 
dim. of pccado, ^ L. jneeafum, a sin, \ peecare, 
sin : see peccant.] A slight t respass or offense ; 
a petty crime or fault,. 

Tis low ebb with his aecnsors when such peccadillos as 
these are put in to swell the charge. lip. A tterbury. 

Who doesn’t forgive?— the virtuous Mrs. (Jruudy. She 
remembers her neighbour's peccadUUm tt> the third and 
fourth generation. Thackeray, iiii]ix>, viii. 

peccancy (pek'aii-si), n. [< peeean{t) 4- -ey.] 1. 
Tlu^ stat 0 or quality of being peci’ant ; badness, 
(er) The state of having sinned or given ofieiisc. (b) The 
state of being an oifonder or offemiing thing or part, in 
some sense not iiiqilying moral guilt ; the condition of be- 
ing liad or defective. 

2. Offense; criminality; trail sgi'ession. 6'. Mon- 
taguc, D(^vouto Essays, 1. xxi. $ 2. 

peccant (jiek'tuit), a. and n. [= OF. peccant, 
pvchant = Sp.' peeanfe = Fg. It. peceante, < L. 
}teeean{f-)s, ppi*. of peecare, miss, do amiss, 
transgress, otlend, sin.] I. a. 1. Sinning; of- 
fending; guilty; eaiisiug offense. 

In worse condition than aiteeeant soul. 

MUton, Areopagltica. 

But malice vainly throws the poison'd <lai*t. 

Unless our frailty shows tin* prccanf part. 

Crabhe, Works, IV. 11)4. 

Of course a jH-erant ofiivM fmiml it his interest to spend 
large sums of money on bribing the newswriters. 

Quarterly Bcv., ULXIIT. 18. 

2. Morbid; bad; eorru))i; nol healthy. 

There are some other rather peccant hninours than 

formed diseases. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 52, 

Franc.e might serve as a drain to carry olf the jsweant 
hnmours iu the political constitution at home. 

(Juldsmith, Seven Years’ War, i. 

3. Im})erf('ct ; erroneous; iiicorrintt: as, apec- 
eani citation. AyhXie. 

For Euripides is sometimes jwcenut, as he is most times 
jierfect. B. Jmison, Discoveries. 

II .f //. An offender. 

'I'his e,onceiledn(‘Hs, and iteli of being taken for a coun- 
sellor, imikctb more reprovers than peeeaatsin the world. 

Whitlock, Manners of Eng. I'cojile, p. 388. 

peccaHtly (]n*k'ant-li ), adv. In a peccant man- 
ner; sinfully; corruptly; by transgression. 

peccary (jH‘k'a-ri), //.; p’l. 7 >mvtr<V',v(-riz). [Also 
peeary : prob. from a S. Amor, name, citcid by 
l*ennant as paipuras.] A kind of swine indige- 
nous to America, belonging to thi* family Dteo- 
tyhdu'iiud tho Heotyles. Sf*e tlie icidiniiral 

words. Peccaries are theonly indigenous representatives 
of the Old World Suiflfr, or swine, now living in the New 
Worbl. There are 2 species, the Texan or I'ollared i>ec- 
cai y, J). tonpiatm,aUn i.alled taio^'u, and the white-lipped 
jieecary of .South America, />. Inhiattis, sometinu's placed 
iu another genus, Sotophurue 'I'lie lauge of (In* i)(*(*carieH 
is from Aikausasaml Te.xastlii ougb M exieo and the greater 
partof South Aiiierir*u The aninmlsarc an large as small 
liigs, and go in droves, they are extri*inely vicious ami 
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fMigmi<*iouB, and make formidable antagonists. The flesh 
is edible, but liable to become iiifc«*t<*d with the fidid hu- 
mor of the gland on the Inn k, unless this is properly re- 
moved. See also cut undar A rtiislaetyla. 
peccation (pc-ka'shon ), n. [ < IjL. peeeatio(n-), 
a fault, sin, < L. peecare, sin : see jteecant.] The 
act of sinning; sin, [Rare.] 
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Though he [Philipl roared out peocavi most fran 
charged with hie sins, this criuifnal would full to 
very soon i^ter promising amendment. 

Thackeray t Philip, vl. 

peccavi (po-ka'vi). ^slvo sinned, Ist pers. 
sin^y. prot. iiid. act, o\ ppccarcy sin; see ncm/w/.] 
I have siunod ; I am guilty; it is my fault. 

1 have a trick In my head shall lodge him in the Arches 
for one year, and make him sing peccavi ere T leave him. 

Jieau. aiuf FI., Knight t)f Burning Pestle, iv. 1. 

pecco ( pek ' 6 ) , )i. Samt* as pekoe. 

pecef, w. An oV)solet-o spelling of piec^e. 

pech, pegh (pech), <’• [Imitative.] To pant ; 
puff; breathe lioavily, [Scotch and North. 

feng'-] 

Up Parnassiig Bums, Willie riialmers. 

pechan (pech'an), n. The stomach. [Scotch.] 

pechblend. pechblende (ped/bicnd ), a, [< G. 

pechy pitch, + blende, l)lend(‘.] Variants of 
pitehlmnde. 

peche^t, n, A Middle Eiiglisli form of pcach^. 

peche‘4t A. Middle English form of peaeK^. 
peeburane (pesli'u-raii), n. [< F. pechurane, < 
G. peek, i>itcli, + urane, uranium.] Same as 
pitchblende. 

pecite (pe'sit), n. An insulating material com- 
posed of wax :ind plastcT. It is applied tf» tlie piece 
to be insulated while in a plastic condition. It may after* 
ward he worked and pulishe<l, and withstands a tolerably 
high temperature. 

peck^ (ptik), r. [< ME. prckrUfpekken, a var. of 
pickenj pikkeUfpick: scejxcAd.] I. trann. 1. To 
strike witli the Ix^ak, as a bird; hence, to strike 
lightly witli some sharp-jjointed instrumout. 

'J\) be furious 

Is lobe frighted out of fear; and in that mood 
The dove will tteck the estridge. 

A. and C., iil. 13. 197. 

And tliis we take for a general rule : when we And any 
Prults that we have not seen before, if we see iXi^inpeck'd 
by Birds, we may freely eat, hut If we see no such sign, we 
let them alone ; for of this fruit no Birds will taste. 

Dampier, Voyage^ I. 39. 

2. To pick up or take with the beak. 

After what manner tlie chicken pecked the several grains 
of corn. AdaiMnn, Spectator, No. 905. 

3. To make or effect by striking with the beak 
or any pointed instrument : as, io peck a hole in 
a tree. 

I’he best way to dig for insects is tojwccAr up a circular 

J latch about eighteen liu'hcB in diameter, throw aside the 
rozon clods, and then to work carefully d<»wii wards. 

J. a. Wood, l)ut of Doors, p. 213. 

II. intrann. To make strokes or light blows 
with the beak or some pointed instrument. 

The liuely picture of that rniiiping Vino 
Which whilom Zeuxis limn'd so rarely fttio 
Tliat slmals of Birds, hoguihid by tlie shapes, 

Pecki at tlie Talde, as at very ttraiies. 

Sylmuter, tr. of Du Burias's Weeks, i. 0. 

To peck at. (a) To strike with rejicated slight idows. 
(6) To attack repeatedly with jietty criticism ; carp at. 

Mankind He peeking at «»m' another. Sir if. L’Fstraiujc. 
Heaven mend lier faults ! I will not pause 
To weigh and doubt and perk at Haws. 

Whittier, bines on a Fly-Leaf. 

peck^ [< peck^, r.J 1. A stroke witli 

the beak, or with some sliarp-pointod tool. — 
2. Meat; victuals; food. [81ang, Eiig.] 

'J’he black one-legged fiddler is strumming away to en- 
liven the party; and the proAr and booze is lying about. 

IHerce Eyan, Life in Jsmdoti (1«21). 

peck**^ (pt'k), n. [< ME. pvkkr, pi ke, a peck ; per- 
haps orig. ‘a quantity jneked iin/ < peciA, v. 
(yf. F. picotin, a pock (measure) (ME.^r/ro/w.v, a 
liquid measure), < picoter, peck (as a bird): 
see peck^ and piek^.] 1. A quantity; a great 
deal. 

A j>eck of white pennies, my good lord Judge, 

If you’ll grant Hugliie the Clruenie to me. 

Uwjhie the Graeme (Child's Ballads, VI. 5G). 

(^mtented to remain in such n peck of uncertainties and 
doulits * Milton. 

"I'is fine init may prove dangerous sport, and may in- 
volve us in a peck of troubles. Steele, Lying liOvor, i. 1. 
Her finger was so small, the ring 
Would not stay on which they aid bring; 

It was too V ide a 2 >edlr. 

Surkliny, Ballad upon a’ Wedding. 

Specifically — 2. The lourtli part of a bushel, 
a dry measure of S quarts for grain, }nilso, etc. 
Tlie standard British oi imperial peek contains 2gallonsor 
f».')4.!>4S cubic inelies. Four peeks make a busliel, and eight 
bushels a<|uarter. The old Seoti-h peck, the hairtli part of 
a llrlot, or the sixteenth part ot a boll, iihen of w'heat, was 
slightly h'ss than the imiierial peek . but when of barley 
was eipial tn about 1 . L^»« impei ial iurks (See firlot, hoH'i. ) 
In the Dnited States a peek Is the fourth part of a Win- 
chester bushel —that is, eipials r>37.fi cubic inches. 

A peck of coals u-pieco will glad the rest 
* Pope, Dunoiad, IL 282. 

3. A peck-measure. 
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To be compassed, like a good bllbo^ in the clroumfer- 
euce of a peek, hilt io point, neel to head. 

Shak., M. W. of W., iil. 5. 112. 

He had ills faults, whioh we may as well hide under a 
bushel, or lot us say a peck, for it would not take a very 
large vessel to cover them. J. Baker, Turkey, p. 94. 

pecker (pek'6r), n. [< peck'^ + -<t 1.] 1. One 
who or that which pecks, picks, or hacks; es- 
jiecially, a bird that pocks, as in the compounds 
nutpecker, oxpeckcr, woodpecker, flower-pecker. 
The titmouse and the pecker’s hungry brood. 

Dfydeti, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, iv. 18. 


2. A picker or pickax. 

The women with short peckers or parers ... do onely 
break c the upper part of the ground to raise vp the weed^ 
grass, and olde siulihs of corn stalks with their roots. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, III. 271. 

3. In weaving, the picker of a loom ; the shut- 
tle-driver. 

When the shaft [of the draw-boy] . . . rocks from side 
to side of the machine, it will carry tho pecker . . . with It, 
and tlie groove and notch at the points of the pecker com- 
ing into contact with the knots upon the cords draws 
them down alternately. A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 136. 

4. In tcleg., a riday. Earlier forms of this ap- 
paratus pecked like a bird; hence the name. 
[Eng.] — 6. Courage; spirits; good cheer. 
[Slang, Eiig.] 

Dispirited became our friend— 

Depressed his moral pecker. 

W. S. Gilbert, Haughty Actor. 
To keep one’s pecker up, to be of good heart ; not to 
lose courage, l^ang, Eng.] 

peckhamlte (pek'am-it), n. [Named after S. F. 
Peckham, an American chemist.] A silicate of 
iron and magnesium found in rounded nodules 
in the meteorite of Kstherville, Emmett county, 
Iowa. It is intermediate between enstatite and 
chrysolite in composition. 

peeing (i>ek'iiig), n, [Verbal n. of pcck^, r.] 
1 . Same as placr-brick. — 2t. pi. Pieces pecked 
or knocked off. 

Shavings and peckingsot free stone. 

Hakluyt’s Voyage.s, III. 019. 

3. M’ho sport of throwing pebbles at birds to 
bring them down. 

They crossed a road soon afterwards, and there close to 
them lay a heap of charming pebbles. “Look here,” shout- 
ed East, “here’s luck ! 1 'vo been longing for some good 
honest pecking tills lialf-hoiir. Let’s fill tlie hags, and have 
no more of this foozling bird’s-nesting.” 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 4. 

pecking'bag (pek'ing-bag), n. A bag in which 
to carry pebbles for use in thi‘ sport, of pecking. 

He . . . strides away in front witli liis climbing-irons 
strapiied under one arm, his pecHng-hag umior the otlier. 
ami his pockets and hat full of pill-boxes, cotton-wool, ana 
other etceteras. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 4. 

peckish (pek'ish), a. l<peck^, w,, + -?.s7/t.] In- 
(diued to eat; appetized; somewhat hungry. 
[Ooll()<l.,* Eng.] 

Notliiiig like business to give one an appetite. But when 
shall I feel peckish again, Mrs. Trotman V 

Disraeli, Sybil, vl. 3, 

pecklet (pek'l), w. [A form of speckle, with loss 
of orig. 6*-.] 8ame as speckle. 

peckledt (pek'ld), a. [< pcckle + -rd‘-^.] Same 
as speckled. Fotgrave. 

Jacob the patriarko, by the force of imagination, made 
peckled lambs, laying peciHed roddes before his sheepe. 

Burton, Anat. of M el., i. g 2. 

Pecksniffian (i)ek'8nif-i-an), a. [< Pecksniff 
(see def.) + -inn,] Characteristic of or resem- 
bling Pecksniff, one of the charactm’s in Dick- 
(Mis’s ** Martin Chuzzlewit,” characteriz(‘d by 
an ostentatious hypocritical display of benevo- 
lence or high principle. 

Pi'rtiuacioUB religious Journals of the Pecksnijian 
creed. lliggiiuton, English Statesmen, p. 271. 

PecopterideaB (pe-kop-te-rid'e-e), n. pi. [NL., 
< Pccoptcris {-rid-) + -tm,] A group of fossil 
ferns to which belongs the widely disseminated 
and highly important genus Pccoptcris. Schlm- 
per has gnuiped tlie Pecorderidefe, with regard to their re- 
Jntioii to living ferns ana with reference to the character 
of tlie fructification, in five subdivisions ; but “ ono has 
only to h)ok at the claasiflcatlon of a few species grouped 
from the apparent character of the fructifications to see 
how uiireliaole ai*o the diagnoses derived from them” 
(Les(piereujc). The grouping of the Pecooteridcfe suggest- 
ed by the fossil botanist of the Pennsylvania Geological 
Survey is as follows: (1) Including the species referred 
by Sohiin]>er to tlie genus GoniopUtris, distinguished by an 
upward curve of the lateral veins; (2) Pecopteris proper, 
or cyatheids, to which division belong the species an- 
swering exactly to Brongniart’s definition of the genus 
Pecopteris; (3) Pecopteris with hairy or villous surfaces, a 
permanent and easily discernible character ; (A) Pecopteris 
with piunie not distinctly divided into obtuse entire lobes 
or pinnules, but generally cut on the hordere in sharp ir- 
regular teeth ; and (5) a group containing those species 
referred to Pecopteris which “ do not find a place in the 
former divisions.” Kidstoii (1886) divides the Pecofde- 
ridesB into two subdivisions, Pecopteris and Daetylothi^; 
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the genni PeeepUris as limited by him includes* species 
previously referred by fossil botanists to twenty-four dif- 
ferent genera. 

Pecopteris (p^-kop'tf-ris), n. [NL., < Gr. r:k- 
Keiv, comb, + irrspii;, a' fern.] A genus of widely 
disseminated fossil ferns, occurring in large 
numbers in the coal-measures of Europe and 
America, and found also in the Middle Devo- 
nian of New Brunswick. The name was given by 
Brongniart in 1822. About SO species referred to this ge- 
nus were described by Lesouoreux, in 1880, as occurring 
in the coal-measures of the United States, cliiefly in Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois. As described by Brongniart, the 
genus Pecoiiteris has bipinnato or tripiimate fronds ; the 
pinno) are long and pinnatifid ; thepinnules adhere to the 
rachis by the whole base, and are often mure or leas deeply 
connate and not decurrent, and the borders are generally 
contiguous or nearly so; the secondaiy veins, whioh are 
derived from the median nerve of the pinnules, are sim- 
ple, bifurcate, or trifurcate. See out (e) under /era. 

Pecora (pek'o-ra), n. pi, [NL., pi. of peexts (pe- 
cor-), cattle, a herd: see /cel.] The fifth Liu- 
nean order of Mammalia, composed of the gen- 
era Camelus, Moschus, Cervus, Capra, Ovis, and 
Bos; the ruminant or artiodactyl mammals, 
later callad limnmanUa and (with a little exten- 
sion) Artiodactjfla. The name is still in use. 

pecten(pok'ten),w.; pl.perfm^^f (-ti-nozl. [NL., 
< h.peetcn, a comb, a kind of shell-fish, ipectere, 
comb ; cf . Gr. iriseiv, comb, card .] 1 . In sotil. and 
anat., a comb or comb-like part or process; 


something pectinated; a pectination, (a) The 
bursa or marsupium of a bird’s eye, a vascular memorane 
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in the vitreous humor, folded or 
plaited Into a pectinated structure. 

(b) The comb or pectination of a 
bird’s claw, as a heron’s or a goat- 
sucker’s. (c) The comb, comb-row, 
or ctenonhorc of a cteiiophoran. (a) ci.w of Heron, viewed 
One of tne pair of comb-like organs from abuve 
behind the posterior legs of some 
arachnidans, as scorpions, (c) In entom., a comb-like or- 
gan, formed generally by a row of short stiff hairs, often 
found on the legs of Insects, and especially on the first 
tarsal Joint of many bees. It is used for cleaning the an- 
tentice and other parts of the body. 

2. In conch.: (a) leap.] [NL.] The typical ge- 
nus of the family Pcctinidse, having a regular, 
suborbicular, auriculate shell, with approxi- 
mate umbonos, and radiating ribs compared 
to the teeth of a comb; the scallops. The spe- 
cies are very numerous and of world-wide distribution. P. 
waximus is a common edible scallop*‘of Great Britain, also 
culled clam queen and /rill. P. opercularis is another Brit- 
ish species, also culled quin. P. jacobmts, known as St. 
James shell, a Mediterranean species, used to be worn as 
a badge or emblem by pilgrims to tlie Holy Land. Bee 
jrilgrim-stwll. (/>) A sjiecies of iliis genus; in this 
sense there is a plural i^ecf^/t^’.—Pectenpublcum, 
the pubic crest. 

PecteziidaB (pek-ten'i-do), n. j}l. Same as Pec- 
tinidae, 

pectic (pek'tik), a. [< Or. 7rr/kTiK6(;, congealing, 
curdling, < Tryyvhvat, make fast or solid, fix on, 
= L. pangcrc, fasten; see pact.] Congealing; 
curdling : noting an acid found in many fruits, 
which in large part makes up fruit-jellies, 
pectin, pectine (pek'tin), n. [<pect{ic) + -in, 
-inC^.] A substance obtained from pectose by 
the action of heat, ferments, or an acid, and also 
formed in the ripening of fruits. 1 1 is soluble in 
water, and its solution on evaporating yields a 
fine jelly. 

Pectinacea (pek-ti-na'se-a), n.pl, [NL., < Pec- 
ten {Pectin-) + -acea.] l”. The scallop family, 
or Pectinidai. — 2. A superfamily or suborder of 
bivalves, comprising the families Pectinidse, lA- 
midsc, Spondi/lidse, and J>imyid/f\ The mantle is 
completely open and Restitute of siphons, the adductor 
muscle generally subcentral, and the foot byssiferous ; the 
shell has a ligunientai'y fossette, and similar teeth in front 
of and behind it. 

pectinacean (pek-ti-na'se-an ), n. [< Pectinacea 
+ -an,] A member of Pectinacea, 
pecUnaceoUB (pek-ti-na'shius), a. [< Pecii- 
nacea 4* -OM,«f.] Of or pertaining to the Pecti- 
nacea; related to or resembling the scallops, 
pectinseal, a. See pectineal. 
pectin8eu8,pectlneuB(pek-ti-n6'us), w.; pl.pcc- 
tinaei, pectin n (-i). [NL., < Ij. pecten {pectin-), 

a comb; see 2 )ecten.] A flat and quadrate 
muscle at the upper inner part of the thigh. 
Tt arises from the inopectinoal line of the pubis, and is 
inserted into the femur below the lesser trochanter. Also 
called pectinalis. See pectineal, and cut under muede. 
pectinal (pek'ti-nal), a. and n. [< ^h. pecti- 
nali8,< L. pecten {pectin-), a comb; pecten.] 
I. a. Comb-like; pertaining to a pecten or pec- 
tination; pectineal. [Obsolescent.] 

II.t A sawfish which has teeth projecting 
from each side of an elongated rostrum, and 
the eyes directed upward. See PrisUs. 

Yet ore there other fishes whoso eyes regard the heav- 
ens, as plane, and cartilaginous fishes ; as pedinals, or such 
as have their bones made laterally like a comb. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., Iv. L 
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pecti&alis (pek-ti-na'lls)^ n. ; pL pectinales 
^lez). (fi<i,miisculus): HeepeeUnal.li Same 
as pectimeus, 

pectinate (pek^ti-nat), a. [< lj,pectinatm, oomb- 
Uke, prop. pp. of j^cctinarCf comb, card, < pec- 
ten, a comb : see pacten.'] Having teeth like a 
comb ; formed as or into a pectination ; comb- 
like in figure; pectinated: as, the pectinate 
muscles of the heart; pectinate scales of a 
fish; pectmate armature of the preopereiilura. 

Specifically — (a) Ilaviitf? a pocten, pectination, or comb- 
like part or organ ; pectinated : as, the pectimiU claw of 
a bird. (6) In hot, having resemblance to the teeth of a 
comb, or arranged like them : sneciflcany applied to a 
piunatilld organ, pariiunlnrly a leaf, with nairow close 
segments, like the teeth of a comb —Doubly pecUnate 
(or dovhly bipevtinate), in eMom., having two long pro- 
cesses or teiith originating from each side of all or 
most of the joints, as blpectinate antcnniB.— Pectinate 
antennn, in enUnn., anienntc having the joints nearly 
equal, short, and each foint produced in a linear hranen 
on the inner side, so that the whfile has somewhat the 
appearance of a comb. The name is fre(iuently given to 
aiitcnnce having such branches on both sides, pr(»perly 
Pectinate claws or un^es, daws hav- 
ing a number of long processes on tlie inner or concave 
Bide.— Pectinate liigament of the iris, fcstoon-iiku 

g rocesses of elastic tissue, passing between the ciliary 
order of the iris and the p 08 terit)r part of the (sornea at 
Its junction with tlio sdorotic!.— Pectinate musclea the 
musculi pectinuti of the heart. Sec pcc/mafiw. — Pec- 
tinate zone, tlic upper surface of the basilar membrane, 
external to the organ of ("orti. Also called jx'ctinatf lami- 
na, pecftnate-porlitHi, habenula pectinata. 

pectinated (pek'ti-iui-t<ul), a, [< pectinate + 

1. Poctiuate. — 2. Iiitordigitated ; iiiim*- 
laced like the tiMitli of two combs. [Hhto.J 

To ait cross-lcg’d or with our fingers jieefinated or sliut 
togetiier is accounted bad. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Mit., v. 21. 

Pectinated mineral, a mlncrBl wliidi presents short tlla- 
meuts, crystals, or branches, nearly parallel and e({uidis- 
tant. 

pectinately (l>ek 'ti-nat-li ), adc. lu a pectinate 
manner; so as to be comb-like, 
pectinati, Plural of 
pectination (pek4i-na'slipn ), {^pectinate •¥ ... 

•ion,'] 1. The state or condition of being pec- * OCtiniCOrnia (pek ti-ni-kor iii-a), ?/. 

tinate. — 2. TJiat which is pectinate; a comb- 
like structure ; a pecteii. See cut under pecten. 


in birds may represent, wholly or in part, the pubis proper, 
orprepnbis. 

pectinella (pok-ti-nePa), w.; p\,pecUn€llm{-^), 
[NL., dim. of L. pcctm (pectin-^ ^ comb ; see 
pecten,] In Mifriapoda, an arrangement of 
toeth and spinous processes forming an appen- 
dage of the stipes of flic protomala. Seepro- 
toniala, stipes, and cut at rpiiahrum, Vaclcard, 
pectines, n, plural of pecten, 
pectineus, n, Hee peetinwns, 
pectinibranch (pok'ti-ni-brangk), a, and w. [< 
\j, l)ecten {jpectin-), a comb, 4- branehiw, gills.] 
I. a. Having pectinate branchite, or comb-like 
gills; of or pertaining to the Veetinihranehia. 

II. M. A pootiuihranch gastropod. 
Pectinibranchia (pek''4i-ni-brang'ki-|L), n. pi. 
[NJi. : mo peclimbninch.] Same as reetinibran- 
chiata, 

pectinibranebian (pek'4.i-ni-brang'ki-an), (t 

and n.^ Sami^ as pectin ibranch, 
Pectinibranchiata (pek'^ti-ni-brang-ki-a' tij ), n, 
pi, [JiS\j.,iieni.p\.oi pectinihranchiatuN : see pec- 
tin ibranch iate.] 1. In Chivier’s classification, 
the sixth order of gastropods, divided into throe 
families, Trochoides, (Uipnloides, and /iuccinoi- 
des . — 2. All order of prosobranchiate gastro- 
pods, having conib-liko gills formed of one 
(rarely two) longitudinal series of Inniime on 
the loft side of llie mantle overtlio baek of tlio 
neck. The animal is imihCMial, and the shell generally 
spiral. The order inchuh'H a majority of the aquatic uni- 
valves. Ctenobranc/nata is a synonym. 

Also J*ectinihranclua, JWtinohranchiata. 
pectinibranebiate (p<*k^4.i-in-brang'ki-at), «. 
and n, [< N\j. pecftnihranrhiatuN, i L. pecten 
{pectin-), a conih, + branchisc, gills.] Same as 
pectinibranch, 

pectinicorn (pek'ti-ni korn), a, and n, [< L. 
pecten (pectin-), a comb. + cornu, liorn.] I. a. 
Having pt^ciinato antenme; of or pertaining 
to the J*ectiniconna, 


Tlio Inner edge of the middle claw is expundial rir dilat- 
ed in a gr<‘at many birds; in some it heconu'S a p<‘ifect 
comb, having a regular series of toetli. Thin jieetinntion, 
as it Is called, onl.v o(;eurHoii the inner edge of the middle 
claw. It is hcaiitifully shown by all the tni“ herons, by 
the wbip-poor-wills and night-hawks, ity the frigate peli- 
can, etc. ConeK, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 182, 

3. The state of being shut togetluT like tlie 
teeth of two combs. 

For the complication or jn'ctination of the fingnres was 
an hieroglyphick of impediment. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg, Bn*., v. 21. 

pectinatofimbricate (]) 0 k-ti-na-t d-tim ' bri-ktXt ), 
a, pectinate fimbricate.] lu ru/o/u., liav- 
ing the joints and poctinntions fringed with line 
hairs: said of pectinate antiuinm. 

Pectinator (iiok'ti-na-tpr), n. [NL. (K. Blyth, 
]8r)5), < IjL. pectinator, a comber, < L. pecti- 
ware, comb: mo pectinate,] 1. A notnbh* out- 
lying genus of Ethiopian octodont rodents, com- 
posing with Vlenodactijlns tlie subfamily Vteno- 
dactiflimc, having premolars [iresent but voiy 
small, ears with a small aiitit ragus, and ahiishy 
tail half as long as the hotly. I*, spehei in hab- 
its Ronialilaiid in (uistorn Africa. — 2. [/. c.] 
An animal of this genus : as, pectinator, 

pectinatUS (pek-ti-na'tus), ?/.; pi. pectinati (-ti). 
[NL. (sc. mnHCulns) : see pectinate.] (.)ne of tlio 
musculi pectinati, or small prominent mnseular 
columns on the walls of tlie auricular ajipeii- 
dages of the heart, 
pectine, n. See pectin. 

Pectinea (pek-ti-ne'a), n. pi. [NL., iieut. ]»1. 
of pectineus, pccHnmis,] In conch,, same as Vec- 
tinidfc, Menhi, 18;i(). 

pectineal (pek-ti-ne'al), a, [< L. pecten ( pectin-), 
a comb, + -e-al.] Iw'anat. : (a) rectinal or pec- 
tinate. (b) Having a eomb-like crest or ridge: 
in this sense without implication of tooth-like 
processes, (e) Pertaining or attached to a pec- 
tineal part, as a muscle. ^00 pectinwHs, Also 
spelled Pectineal fascia, the fascia cov- 

ering the poctimeus and adductor longus. — Pectineal 
line, ridge, or crest, a linear prominence of the haunch- 
bone or us innominatum, chiefly along the iliac bone, 
thefico often extending on to the piihis. Tt varies greatly 
ill shape and degree of development in diflermt nutui- 
inals, nut represents one of the edges «>f a primitively 
prismatic iliac bone, separating the iliac or ventral sur- 
face of the ilium from the sacral or articular surface, lii 
man it is a fairly prominent, long, curved lino represent- 
ing the edge of the greater part of the brim or inlet of 
the true pelvis, and gives attachment to the pectinieus 
muscle; it is more fully called iliopeetineal liiw, or linea 
iUopectinfpa. See cut under Pectineal process, 

In sauropsida, a pre-acetabular process of the Ilium, which 
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pi. [NL.: 

mo pectinicorn.] A tiivi.sion *<)f lameJlituirn 
beetles, coiTesjKmtling to the family Lucanidw, 

PectinidSB (pek-tin'i-tle), n. pi. [NIj., < Pecten 
( Pectin-) H- -idn\] A family of mononiyarian 
siphonlessbi valves, typified bythegi‘uus/v*c<f'»j. 
By the old con- 
(diologists all the 
genera of the tai- 
perfainily Peetina- 
cea wem includetl 
in it. By recent eoii- 
cholugists it has 
been subdivided, 
and is now geiu'ral- 
ly restricted to Vee- 
ten and its near rel- 
atives. I'hesehave 
the iruiiitle-mar- 
gina free, double, the inner ptiiident, fll amentiferous, and 
with a row of octdli nt tin- Imschof the fllaiiicnts; the fo(»t 
small, lluguiform, »inl vi ith « b.\hsal gnH)vo: and auborbicu- 
lar valves having Hulmictlian bcakaand aui iculated in front 
and behind, witli a inoit- oi b ss inclosed ligament, and 
with a su)»circular ninscnlai iniitresHion. 'I'he siiecies are 
popularly known ns HeatlopH and are imnierous and repre- 
seiittal in alnmst all seas They belong mostly to the 
geiKtra Peca'n, Chlamtn or PnetaJammiiivi, Amusium, 
JI inniteH, iiin\ VeUuiu Alsoe,allcd PerUmidie, Pectinnefo, 
Peetinneeif, Pcefniea, Peetmr/r, IWtinideH, and Pectinina. 

pectiniform (pok'ti-ui-fdrm), a. [< [j pecten 
{ pectin-), ii comb, + forma, f<»rm.] 1. Homb- 

liko; pectinate; having pectinations or pro- 
cesses like the teeth of a comb. — 2. In eoneh., 
having the form or appearance of a scallop, or 
bivalve of tlie family /Vr/oo'd/c.— pectiniform 
septum, the median septum i)etwecn tlie corpora caver- 
nosa of the penis oi i liUuis 

pectiniliac (]>ok-ti-iiiri-ak), a. [<, pecten {]iec- 
tin-) + ihae.] Same as iliopeetineal. 

pectinite (pek't i-nlt ), n. I < ij. pecten ( pectin-), 
a comb, 4- -He-.] A fossil pecten, or some simi- 
lar shell. 

Pectinobranebiata ( pek'^ti-no-brang-ki-a' ta,), 
n.pL [NL.l m Pectin ibranvhia la. 

Pe(5tis (pek'tis), n. [NIj. (Linniens, 17()7), < L. 
pecUs, a ]dant also called eonsolida and sipii- 
phifton.] A gioiiiH of coniposito plants of tlie 
tribe JJcIrnioidr/e and the subtribe J'af/etincie, 
characterized by the eloiignted style with very 
short obtiisi* branches. There are about 42 species, 
all American, found from Mexico to Brazil and Bolivia. 
They are annual or iiereiinial herbs, diffuse or erect, 
and dotted with oil glaiidh, especially over the involucre 
They bear iiaiiow oj»j»ositi* leaves with a bristly base, ainl 
small hesidsof yellow flowers. /*. jmnctnta is tln! W i st In 
dian marigold, a slender smcjolh species glowing on sea- 
samls and having linear dotted leaves. Several others aio 
occasionally jilaiited for their flowers. 

pet^ize (pck'tiz), V. i.; prot. and ]>!). pnli-cd. 
ppr. pcciiznuj. [< Or. tt/jktoc, fixed, I'ongcaled 
(see pccfic), *4- -ize.] To congeal; change into 
a gelatinous mass. JI, Spencer. 


pectoralis 

pecto-antebracbialis (pek-to-an-te-bra-ki-a 
lis), n. [NL., prop, pectori-antebrachialis, < L. 
pectus (pcctor-), breast, 4- NL. antehraehinni, the 
forearm : see antehraehimn.] A ninsclo which 
in some animals extends from the breast-bone 
to the elbow, or more exactly from the median 
rapin' at the pn‘sternum and third inesosti'rne- 
ber to tlie baek of the iiroximal end of the ulna, 
pectocaulus (pek-to-kti'lns), n. ; pi. pectocauli 
(-li). [NL. (Lankester), improp. for ^pectinicMU- 
Ins, < L. jiccfen {pectin-), comb, 4- caulis, stem, 
stalk : see cr/uh.v.] Tho mature internal core 
or stalk common to tin* s<‘Voral polypides of a 
polyzoary . See ifi/m nova ulus. Encyc.Iiri t. , XIX. 
436. 

pectolite (pek'to-lil ), n. [For ^pectinoUie, < L. 
pecten (pectin-)', a comb, 4- Or. '/iHoi;, a stone.] 
A hydrous silicate of calcium and sodium oc- 
curring in radiated or stellate fibrous masses 
of a white or gi'ayish color, it is cnmnumly found 
with tho zeolites in traii-i’ocks, as at Ihiigen Hill in Now 
•lersey. It is closely related in eryatalliiie form and in 
composition to the calcium silicate wollaslonilc. 

pectora, n. Plural of pectus. 

pectoral (pek'tp-ral), a. and n. [I. a. = Sp. 
pectoral = pcitoral = It. prttoralc, < L. pee- 
f oralis, jiortaining to tin* breast, (.pectus (pec- 
tor-), the breast, the breasl-hone. II. n, < LIj. 
peetorale, a breastplate, noiit. of peetoraiis, a. 
Hence ult. po/f/rL] I. a. 1. Of, pertaining to, 
or eoimccti'd with the briuist or chest ; thoracic : 
as, iijurtoral muscle, vessel, nerve, etc.; n pec- 
toral limb. — 2. In entom., pertainingto the pec- 
tus or iown'r surface of the thorax.— internal pec- 
toral muscle, the trhmguhiris sterni.— Pectorad aorta, 
the tlioracic aorta.— Pectoral aroh. Same as pectoral 
girdle. Pectoral CTOBB. Kee crossi.- Pectoral cuta- 
neous nerves, the cutaneous inanches of tho thoracic 
intercost als.— Pectoral fln, in ietdh., tlie thoracic limb 
of a tish, corresponding to the fore limb of a higher verte- 
hratr : uscid without rofereiiee to jiceforal sitUHtion or at- 
tai'hincnt. it is hitrnd and beliiiid the head, and in many 
casi stlie hind Ihiihoi ventral fln is in advance of it. Ab- 
hieviated p. See cuts under /n and //k/i.— Pectoral 
fremitus, vocal fremitnsof tiu ehest.- Pectoral girdle. 
See. 7 irdi('i . anil euts under omoftternum and Jehthgosavria, 
— - Pectoral glands, lymphatic glands along the lower 
border of tho poi'toraiis major. ~ Pectoral Intercostal 
nerves, the six Iijqier thoracic iiitercostulH.— Pectoral 
lamlnSB, the coxie, or basal joints of the legs, particularly 
of tlu! posterior pair.- Pectoral limb, tho anterior or 
iijiper limb of a vertebrate animal -Pectoral mUBCles, 
the jieetoraies. See ptrUimfiK. - Pectoral nerves, tho- 
raeic nerves — Pectoral ridge, the anterior or external 
bicipital ridge of the humerus. 

II. n. 1. Armor for ihobroHst, t'xduding tho 
throat- and tho lower jiarl of the body. («) A 
small hronstphite worn with other garmonts, whether con- 
cealed or visible, (b) The plastron in the double breast- 
plate of the ttfteenth century. IKare.] 

2. An ornamont to bo worn on tho broast; os- 
jH'cinlly, an ornamont of an unfamiliar sort, or 
of a sort to wbioh nospindal name isgivon; as, 
an enmmdod pectoral . — 3. Eccles.: (a) In the 
anc. Jeiris/i rilual, a saeordotal liroustidato of 
richly oolorod and oinhroidorod clolli, worn by 
f )jo liigli prioKl. 

Tlieynll spake and writ a.s they were moved and inspired, 

. . , whether illustrating the eompoiieiit letters engraven 
on tile pectoral, so as to make ii]) the response, or by a tera* 
pliim. Bvelgn, True Bellgioii, I. 862. 

(h) In tlio Pom. da III. (*h., a s<|iiai'o plato of 
gold, Hilvor, or ombroidory, oilhor jewolod or 
onamtdod, forinorly worn on llio liroaHt ovt'r tho 
olmsuhlo by biKliojis during tJio ctdobnition of 
tho muss. 

The prye.e of all wliii'he cidwio s, and cuppe is 

inestymahle, for tliey le full .set with jueeyous stones of 
the gretest valoiiie that m.iy br 

Sir Ii. <htgl/orde, Pylgrymage, p. 7. 

(c) A ])o<'torjil eross. — 4. A food, a drink, ora 
drug supjiosoil to bo good for porsons having 
woak lungs. 

Being troubled witli a eoiigli, luetorale were prescribed ; 
ami ho was thereby roll* ed. Wiseman, Surgery. 

5. A poctonil ptirt or orgtin. («) One of the pecto- 
ral muHeIe.4, a peetoraiis. {b) 'I’he pecbirul fin of a fish. 
See I. 

peetoraiis (]K*k-tp-ra'lis), p\. J ICC I or ales 
(-li*/). [NL., < L. peclornlis, bolonging to tho 

In-ousf : Hoo peel oral.] 1. Ono of tho poet oral 
muselos, or muscles of tho brotist, passing from 
tlio thorax to tho soapular arch or its apjioii- 
<hig('. In mammals there are commonly two of these 
miiseb'S, ill lower vertelirates commonly at least tliree; 
when two, they are tho peetoraiis majnr and the peetoraiis 
namrr. (See phrases below.) In biuls an inteimedlato 
niiisrle, jjectnralis niedius, passes from tlie sternum to the 
humerus. 

2. In irhih., a p<*etoral fin. diinlhn'. ISoB. — 
Peetoraiis major (great Tiecloml muscle), li large, thick, 
triangular mnsede, immediately heneatli the skin of the 
breast, extending outwardly to'the slioulder, and iiiserled 
into the upper end of the humerus. It aiises ehjell) from 
the clavicle, stcrnimi, and costal earfUnge. Also called 
ectopecturalis. See third cut under muscle. Pectoralls 



pectoralls 

a rare anomalous section of the peoiortUi 
minor, arising from the first rib. PectoralUl minor 
(small pectoral iuukcIc), a muscle situated immediately 
beneath the pectoi'Hlis major, arising from the third, 
fourth, and fifth rii)s, and inserted into the ooraooid pro> 
cess of the scapula. Also called enUtpeeloralia, 

pectorally (pek'to-nil-i), adv. In a pectoral 
manner or position ; as regards the pectoral re- 
gion, or breast. 

pectoriloquial (pek^'to-ri-lo'kwi-al), a. [ipre- 
torlhqu-y + -al.\ Pertaining to or of the na- 
ture of pectoriloquy, 

pectoriloquism w. [< 

pe'ctonloqu-y 4* Pectoriloquy, 

pectoriloquons (pek-^-riro-kwus), \i, [< per- 
toriloqn~y 4* Pectoriloquial. 

pectorilciquy (pek-to-ril'o-kwi), n, [< Jj. pec- 
{pretor’-), the breast, ’ 4- loqui^ speak. Ci\ 
ventrUoqmj.] The transmission of the voi<*e so 
that it is heard distinetly articulated in auseul- 
tatiou of the chest. It may be found over eon- 
solidated lungs, over a cavity, and sometimes 
ill health. 

pe(^Orimyon (nek^to-ri-ml'on). w.; pi. pccto- 
rimya (-a), < li. pretu^s ( peeior-), breast, 

4- NL. myon,^ Any myon of the nectoral arch 
or shouh’ler-girdle: distinguislied from pvlm- 
myon. ('ouesj Tlie Auk, dan., IHHS, p. 104. 
pectose (pek'tos), ?/. [< (ir. rctiKUu:^ fixed, eoii- 
gealed (see peetic), 4- -nw.] Jii vhem,^ a sub- 
stance which Las not y(‘t been prepared in a 
pure state, but is believcul to be eontained in 
the pulp of flesliy fruit in the unripe state, also 
in noshy roots and other vegetable organs. 
It is insoluble in wutei, init under the infitienco of acids 
and other reagiMit sis trunsfonnud into a soluble Hiihstance 
called identical with that which exists in ripe fruits 

and imparts to their juice tlio property of gelatinizing 
when boiled. 

pe(^OSic (]K*k-t6'sik)» o. [< ptrfouc 4- -ie.] De- 
rived from or containing ])octoso: &h, jnuito/iic 
acid. 

PectOStraca (pek-tos'tra-kil), n. pi. f NL., < Gr. 
TTtfKToijf fix(*d, cong<'aled, 4* fiaTpmov^ a tile, a 
potshertl, a slu'll.] Huxley’s nanu^ of a division 
of entomosti'acons crustaceans, consisting of 
the (lirripcdia ]»roper and tlie lihi::omphala : 
synonymous witli tlie class Cirripedla in an or- 
dinary seiis('. 

pectostracan (pek-tos^tra-kan), a. and n. [< 
Peoioslmca 4* -r/w.] I. d. Pixt^d, as a cnista- 
cean; of or ])ertaiuing to the Vev.toslram. 

II. n. A pectostracons crustacean, 
pectostracous (pt'k-tos't rfi-kns), a. [< Prclos- 
tram 4- Same as pec l<i}< tram iu 

peertous (pek'tns), (I. [< Gr. 7r;//»rdc, fixed, con- 
gealed (see />ccbc), 4- Pert.aining to or 

consisting of ])e<4ose or pectin, 
pectunculate (]»ek-tung'kn-lat), a. [< NL. 
*^peetunentaf,nsy < L. prchmritlus, a small scal- 
lop, lit. a little comb, < jicctan, a comb: see j>cc- 
fcw.] In cniom.^ having a row of minute spines 
or bristles resembling tlie teedh of a comb. 
—Pectunculate maxillse, maviiln? in which the stipes 
or hasHl portion is edged with siiines. 

Pec^unculidae (pek-t uug-ku'li-de), w. pi. [NIj,, 
< Pvetunvulits 4- -idw.'] A family of bivalves, 
represented hy lln^ genus IWtunvnlus. The 
species are now united with the Areidfc. 
Pectimculus (pok-tung'ku-lus), n. [NL., < L. 

i urUnienhus, a small scallop: hoo pocJuundate.] 

. A genus of bivalve 
niollusks of the family 
Arci(Ur^ named by J^a- 
marck in 17J)9. Also 
called Axitum. — 2. [/. 
r. ; p\. pcrtiwcidi (-H).] 
pi. Fine longitudinal 
striations on the walls 
of the Sylvian aipu'- 
duet. 

pectus (]>ek'lus), ii.\ ]>1. 
pmlitra (]H‘k ' to -se ). 

[Ij.] T1u‘ bvenst! spe- 
citlcaliy -(/O liior/o/A., tlie 
peetorid n‘gion , in operly, 
the Uioracir inirl nf the 
under surfnee, but general 
ly restrii'teil to tbe antern»r 

} >rotubeinnt part of tbe in> 
erii>r thoracic region. Set' 

abdomrn, and cut under /n’n/i , . , 

surface of the t horav. In di'seribiiig tlic CidHuj^era^ Orthop- 
and Hcmiptf’i’Ot many of the older entomologists cum* 
monly rest riel ed the term to the part lying below the wing- 
covers; others used the nord jHrtux for tlie lower surface 
of the prothorox, tlint of the niesotliorax and metathorax 
being called posit inrim. (c) In anat., tlie chest or the 
breast. 

p6CUl, w. See pirul. 

peculate (pck'u-lat), r. and pp. pmi- 

lafed, ppr. prvulitlhuj. [< Ij. pvrulafus, pp. of 
pectilarij defraud the public, ombozzlo public 
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property, < peeuXitm, property: see pccirfliem.] 
To appropriate to one’s own use money or goods 
intrusted to one’s care ; embezzle ; pilfer ; steal r 
originally, as in the Homan law, denoting em- 
bozzlement of moneys of the state. 

The worst punishment that can be inflicted on an Idle, 
drunken, or peculating slave is to turn him adrift to work 
for his own living. WestmLmUr B»v., CXXVIII. 455. 

peculatet (p('k'u-lat), n. [=s F. pdculat = Sp. 
pir.ulado =s Pg. It. peculator < L. peculatus, em- 
bezzlement, peculation, < pectUari, embezzle, 
peculate: Bee peculate^vj] Peculation. 

The popular clamours of corruption and peculate, with 
wlilch the nation had been so much possessed, were in a 
great measure dissipated. Bp. Burtiet, Hist. Own Times. 

peculation (pek-u-la'shqn ). n. [< L. as if *pecU‘ 
latio{n-)y < peeuhriy peculate: see peculate.'] 
The act of peculating; the crime of appropriate 
iiig to one’s own use money or goods intrusted 
to one’s care; embezzlement; defalcation. 

One of these gentlemen was accused of the grossest 
peculatioiM. Burke, On Fox's East India Bill. 

I wonder you didn't think of that before you accused 
him of fraud and peculalMn. 

HowelUt, Modem Instance, xxxiv. 
Peculation Act. See TUden Act, under act. 

peculator (pek'u-la-tor), n. [< h.peeulatory an 
embezzler of public money, spemlarij embez- 
zle, peculate: soo jiccwZftfe.] One who pecu- 
lates; an embezzler; a defaulter. 

She (London] is rigid in denouncing death 
On petty robbers, and indulges life 
And liberty, and oft-times honor too, 

To peculalorn of the public gold. 

Cotoper, Task, i. 735. 

peculiar (pe-ku'Iy|lr), a. and n. [< OF. peculier 
= Bp. Pg. pei)ulinr"=. It. pecvUare,<. L. j>ccw/i«n.s‘, 
l>crtaiiiing to private property, one’s own, prop- 
el*, special, peculiar, < pecuUum, proi)ertiy in 
cattle, hence property in genc'ral : st‘e peculi- 
im.] 1, a. 1. One’s own; pert.aining to one, 
not to many; of private, personal, or charac- 
teristic possession and use; with fo, belonging 
specially or particularly. 

Adam ussigiied to every creature a name peculiar to its 
nature. Sir T. Browm, Jieligiu Medici, ii. 2. 

Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, 

But seeming so, for iny peAiuliar end. 

Shaik., Othello, i. 1. (K). 

My wife Is to dispose of her part (besides her own jewels 
and other iiecultar things fit for her own use) as herself 
shall think fit. Winthrep, Hist Now England, II. 440. 

Adam . . . beheld 

Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep. 

Shot forth pcctuior giw'.es. Milton, r. L., v. 15. 

When I consider the frame of mind peculiar ton gentle- 
man, ] suppose it graced with all the dignity and elevation 
of spirit that human nature is capable of 

Steele, Guardian, No. 34. 

When faith is said to be a religious princixde, it is . . . 
the things believed, not the act of believing them, which 
is jieculiar to religion. 

J. II. Newman, rarochial Sermons, i. 191. 

2. Particular; distinct; individual. 

One peculiar nation to select 
From all the rest, of whom to be invoked. 

MUton, P. L., xil. 111. 

Multitudes formed pectefiar trains of their own, and fol- 
lowed in the wake of the columns. 

New Princeton Rev., II. 248. 

3. Special; particular; select. 

We cannot have a won peculiar court-th-e hut these re- 
tainers will have it. B. Jonsan, (^nthia's Bevels, ii. 1. 

The Poets wore 

Of Gods and Kings the most peculiar Care. 

Congrvve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

The daughters of the year, 

One after one, thro' that still garden pass’d : 

Each, garlanded with her pcmiSar flower. 

Danced into light, and died into the shade. 

Tennymn, Gardener's Daughter. 

Do f.Tuhn Adamsl appears to have been singularly want- 
ing in the peculiar t^t and delicacy required in a diplo- 
matist. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xiv. 

4. Biiigular; unusual; uncommon; odd; as, the 
mail has something peculiar in his manner. 

Whene’er we groan with ache or pain, 

Home common ailment of the race— 

Though doctors think the matter plain — 

Tluit ours is “ a jteetdiar case." 

O. W. Hfdmee, Wliat we all think. 

Peculiar institution, a cant phrase for negro slavery, 
often spoken of by Southerners as “the peculiar domestic 
institution of the South. "—Peculiar People, (a) A name 
given to the Hebrew nation. (5) A religious denomina- 
tion found in Essex, Sussex, Surrey, and principally in 
Kent, England, whieh believes that one may immediately 
cease from sin and become perfect In moral life and in 
spiritual perception. They tnerefore have no preachers, 
creeds, ordinances, or church organization. Jbey also 
profess to rely wholly upon prayer for the cure of disease. 
Also called Phmuttead Peemiare, from tbe place in which 
the sect originated, m gyjt 3, Particular, etc. See tpeeial. 

U, n. If. Exclusive property; that which 
belongs to one to the exclusion of others. 


The Joys that the virgin mother bad were eaoh ka eon- 
cemed an the world ; and that part of them wbioh waa 
her peeuliar ahe would not conceal from jperaona apt to 
their entertainment. Jer. Taylor, Works (^ 1836), I. 81. 
By tincture or reflection they augment 
Their small peculiar, though from human sight 
8o far remote with diminution seen. 

MUton, P. L., vii. 868. 

When the DevlU shewed our Saviour all the kingdomes 
of the Earth and their glory, that he would not shew him 
Ireland, but reserved it for himselfe ; it is probable true, 
for he hath kept it ever since for his own peculiar. 

N. Ward, bimpie Cobler, p. 78. 

2. A person or thing that is peculiar: as, the 
Plumstead Peculiars, — 8. In canon law^ a par- 
ticular parish or church which is exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the ordinary or bishop 
in whose diocese it lies, such as a royal pecu- 
liar (a sovereign’s free chapel, exempt from 
any jurisdiction but that of the sovereign); a 
parish or church pertaining to an archbishop, 
bishop, dean, chapter, or prebendary, etc., 
which is not under the jurisdiction of the 
bishop of the diocese in which it is situated, 
but under that of some other archbishop, bish- 
op, doan, etc. — 4. In colonial and provincial 
Massachusetts, a parish, precinct, or district 
not yet erected into a town ; a portion set off 
from a town and mado independent of it in re- 
spect to all or most matters of local adminis- 
tration, but not in respect to choosing a repre- 
sentative to the Gen oral 0oui4. — 6t. A mistress. 
arose — Court of Peculiars, lii Eng. ecde». law, a branch 
of the Court of Arches having jurisdiction over the pccu- 
Hal'S of tlie archbishop of Cantorbiiiy. 

peculiarise, v. t. B('e pecnliarize, 

peculiarity (pe-ku-li-ar'i-ti),w.; pi. peculiarities 
(-tiz). [ <rML. pcculiari‘ta( t~)s, peculiarity, < L. 

peculiarisj peemmr: see peca/w/r.] 1. Private 
ownership; proprietorship; prerogative. 

Wliat need wo to chuse ministers by lot 7 what need wo * 
to disclaim all peculiaritie In goods? 

Bp. Hall, EpisUes, ii. 5. 

2. That which is peculiar to or characteristic of 
a person or thing; a special characteristic or 
bt'longing. 

There are persons whose little peculiarities of temper 
and constitution . . . arc so blended with blameless man* 
ners and a good heart as should shield tlmm from wanton 
and cruel aggressions. W. Cotpke, Memoirs of 8. Foote, 1. 2. 

That peeuliar faculty possessed by inferior organisms of 
living on in each part after being cut in nieces is a mani- 
fest corollary to the other peculiarity just uescribod : name- 
ly, that they consist of many repetitions of the same ele- 
ments. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 496. 

3. Thcquality of being peculiar; individuality. 

Any distinguishing marks of style or peculiarity of think- 
ing. Swift. 

=Byn. 2. Characteristic, idiosyin'rasy, singularity. 

peculiarize (po-ku'lyar-iz), r. t.) prot. and pp. 
pcculiarizcdj ppr. jwcuUariziuff. [< peculiar 4- 
-izc.] To make peculiar ; sot apart; appropri- 
ate. Also spelled [Hare.J 

There was to be no more distinction betwixt the chil- 
dren of Abraham and other people, and no one land more 
pecuHarized than another. 

Nelson, Companion to Fasts and Festivals of Ch. of Eng- 
[land. The Circumcision. {Latham.) 

peculiarly (po-ku'ly&r-li), adv. In a peculiar 
manner; in a’ manner not common to others; 
hence, in a remarkable or impressive degree; 
©specially; particularly; strangely; as, ho had 
made this subject peculiarly his own ; she was 
voijj pecuUnrly attired. 

peculiarnesB (pe-ku'lyar-nos), n, 1. The state 
of being peculiar; peculiarity. — 2. The state of 
being set apart ; appropriateness. [Rare.] 

The work was honoured and dignified by theiiecixfiar- 
ness of the place appointed for the same. 

J. jllf«d<;,ltevereuce of God’s House (1638), p. 6. 

peculium (po-ku'li-um), n. [L., property, esp. 
private property, that which belongs to one- 
self, one^s own, orig. property in cattle (cf./c<5l), 

< pecud (peeor-). pecus {pecud-), cattle, herd, = 
E./6 cI; see feet.] Private property; a private 
purse; specifically, in Rom. law, that which was 
given by a father or master to his son, daugh- 
ter, or slave, as his or her private property, in 
civil law it embraces in its general sense all the property 
of which a slave or a son in his father’s power had either 
the use or, in the case of the latter, the ownership. Ori- 
ginally such persons were under an absolute incapacity of 
owning anything, and the peculium might in strictness be 
taken back at any time. It was, however, gradually made 
competent for a son, though under his father’s power, to 
hold certain kinds of property absolutely, such as the 
money he had made in war or in a liberal profession. In 
some cases the money reverted to the father on the son's 
death intestate. 

If we look only to our own petty peculium in the war, 
we have had some advantages. 

BuriM, A Eegicide Peace, 1. 

pecunialf (p©-ku'ni-al), a. [<MK.pecmyaly 

< OF. pecunialf pecuniel as It. pecuniale, < LL. 


ptOQiilal 


p0euniaH8f pertaining to money, < tupeemia, 
wealth, property: neepeeunie. Ct, peeuniary,] 

1. Belaung to money. 

It came into hys.hed that the Englishmen drd Utle 
passe vpon the obseruaoion and kmynge of penau lawes 
or pmtrUaU statutes. HoU, Hen. VII., an. 19. 

2, Consisting of money; pecuniary; paid in 
money. 

If any persone wolde upon hem pleyne^ 

Ther myghte asterte hym no peeunyai peyne. 

Chaucer^ Friar's Tale, L IS. 

pecnnlarily (pe-ku'ni-a-ri-U), adv. In a pecu- 
niary manner; as regards money-matters. 

I was ill moderate circumstances peeuniarUy, though I 
was perhaps better furnished with less fleeting riches 
than many others. C D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 80. 

pecuniarsr (pe-ku'ni-a-ri), o. [= F.pScuniaire = 
Pr. pecuniari = 8p. Pg, It. pecuniariOy < L. pcca- 
niarius, bXbo pecuniarUty pertaining to money, < 
pecuniay money: see peounic.^ 1. delating to 
money : as, jwcuniary affairs or losses. 

Their impostures delude not only unto pecuniary de- 
fraudations, but the irreparable deceit of death. 

Sir T. Browne, 

2. Consisting of money : as, s, pecuniary reward 
or penalty. 

If I have a general or pecuniary legacy of 1001., or a spe- 
cific one of a piece of plate, I cannot in either case take 
it without the consent of the executor. 

Blacketone, Com., II. xxxil. 

My exertions, whatever they have been, were such as no 
hopes of pecuniary reward could possibly excite ; and no 
pecuniary compensation can possibly reward them. 

Burke, To a Noble Lord. 
Poouniary causes, in ecdee. law, such causes as arise 
from either the withholding of ecclesiastical dues, or the 
doing or neglecting of some act relating to the church 
whereby damage accrues to the plaintiff, toward obtain- 
ing a satisfaction for which he is permitted to institute a 
suit in the spiritual court. IF/tarton. — Pecuniary leg- 
acy, a testamentary gift of money. 

pecnniet, W. L^K., < OF. pvcuniCy pecimcy F.p^- 
cune = 8p. Pg. It. pecunin, money, cash, < L. 
peeuniay property, riches, wealth, in particular 
money, orig. property in cattle, <pecus (peeor-)j 
ptums (pecu(i-), cattle, a herd, =E./<9e; see fee^, 
Cf. pecuUwn,'] Money. 

As rolatifs indirect reccheth thei neuere 
Of the cours of the case so they cacche suluer, 

Be the pecunie y-payed thauh parties chide. 

IHere PUrunmn ((3)^ iv. 898. 


pecunious (pe-kii'ni-us), a, [< ME. ptcunyousy 
< OF. pecunieux, F. p6cuni<mx = Pr. pecunios a= 
Sp. Pg. It. pecuniosoy < h, peeuniosusy having 
much money or wealth, \ pacuniay wealth, 
money: see pecunie . Full of money; rich; 
wealthy. [Obsolete or rare.] 

Praye for the, pol by pol yf thow bo pecunyom. 

JHere Plowman (C), idii. 11. 

But in very truth monev is as dirt among those phe- 
nomenally pecMnt’ous New Yorkers. 

Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. ir>2. 

ped (ped), n. [< ME. peddCy a basket ; eLpad^."] 
A basket: same aspad^. [Prov. Eng.] 

A haske is a wicker ped, wherein they use to carrio fish. 
Orig. Olo88. to Spenser’s Shop. Cal., November, 1. 16. 

[{Nares.) 

ped. In musical notatiorij an abbreviation for 
pedal or pedale. 
peda, n. Plural of pedum. 
pedaget (ped'aj), n. [< ME. pedagey < OF, ped- 
agCy peage, pdagcy < L. pes {ped-)y = E. footj + 
-age.] A toll paid by passengers. Also peage, 
p'aage. Spelman. 

Tribute and pedage and seris rentes. 

Wyclif, 1 Esd. [Ezra] iv, 18, 2a 


pedagogic (ped-a-goj'ik), a. and 7i. [= F. pd- 

dagogiqnc = 8p. pedagogieo = Pg. It. pedagogicoy 
< Or. iraifiayDyiKoCy of or pertaining to a teacher 
OP to education, < Trauyyuydcy a tea(?her of youth : 
see pedagogue.] I. a. Of or pertaining to a peda- 
gogue or pedagogics; belonging to or resem- 
bling a pedagogue or teacher or children : as, 
pedagogic peculiarities. 

In the pedagogic character he CHigglns] also published 
Huloet’s Dictlouarie, newlie corrected, &c. 

T. WarUm, Hist. Eng. Poetry, III. 269. 

But who will set limit to his ISt. John’s] power and 
ptedagogic wisdom in the matter and form of his teaching? 

Schaff, Hist. Christ. Church, I. J 88. 

n. n. Same as pedagogics. 
pedaffi^cal (ped-a-goj'i-kal), a. [(.pedagogic 
+ -of. j Same us pedagogic. 

Those pedagogical Jehus, those furious school-drivers. 

Soulh, Sermons, V. i. 

There is s pedagogical value In hearing lectures and in 
taking notes of them. The NaXUm, XLVin. 847. 

pedagogically (ped-a-goj'i-kal-i), adv. In a 
pedagogic manner; according to the methods 
of a pedagogue ; also, with reference to peda- 
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gogies ; by or in accordance with the principleg 
of pedagogics. 

pedagOgiOB (ped-a-goj'iks), n. [PI. of peda^ 
qogic: see ^he science or art of teach- 
ing; pedagogy. 

.. Jwoidim (ped'a-gog-izm), n. [< pedagogue 
+ -iam.] The business, ways, or characteristics 
of a pedagogue. 

Ink doubtless, ri^tly apply'd with some gall in it, may 
prove good to heal mis leiUeTotpedagogism that bespread 
“i*®* Milton, Apol(^ for Smectymnuus, 8 6. 

pedagoglst (pedVgo-jist), n. One who is exr 
pert in the science of peuagomes. 
pedagogue (ped'a-gog), «. [Also sometimes 
(with ref. to Greek usage) pmdagogue; < F. 
pSdagoaue =s Sp. Pg. It. pedagogo'X L. pada- 
gogua. < Gr. ira^daywyof (see def. 1), i rraic (nauU)^ 
a child, a hoy or girl, < ayeiVy lead, conduct, 
ayofvdc, a guide or conductor. In def. 2, < OF. 
pedagogey m., a schoolroom ; cf . pedagogy J] 1 . 
A tether of children ; one whose occupation is 
the instruction of children; a schoolmaster: 
now used, generally with a sense of contempt, 
for a dogmatic and narrow-minded teacher. 
Among the Greeks and Romans the pedagogue was origi- 
nally a slave who attended the younger children of his 
master, and conducted them to school, to the theater, 
etc., combining in many cases instruction with guardian- 
ship. 

Time was, when th’ artless pedagogue did stand 
With his vimineous sceptre In his hand. 

Raging like Bajazet o’er the tugging fry. 

Brome, On the Death of his Schoolmaster. 

The psBdagogue yrith the youngest son and ttie prostrate 
Niobide may be supposed to be on the right. 

A. S. Murray, Greek Sculpture, ll. 822. 

2f . A schoolroom, or an apartment set apart as 
a schoolroom. 

Another part fof the university] is what they call the 
pedagogue, which is for noblemen and gentlemen ; there 
are six youths in each room, with a master over them. 

Pooocke, Description of the East, II. 11. 281. 

pedagogue (p©d'a-gog), r. t . ; pret. and pp. 
aqoguedy ppr. pedagogumg. [< pedagogue.y w.] 
T’o teach ; especially, to teacjh with the air of a 
pedagogue. 

This may confine their younger Stiles, 

Whom Drydeii pedagogues at Will’s , 

But never could be meant to tye 
Authentick Wits, like you and 1. 

Prior, To Fleetwood Shepherd, 1. 81. 
Grave eastern seers instructive lesst^ns told ; 

Wise Greece from them receiv’d the happy plan, 

And taught the brute to pedagogue the man. 

Smnenrille, To tlie Earl of Halifax. 

pedagogy (ped'a-gd-ji ), w . [Formerly ulsopmla- 
gogy; = F . pMdgogie z=: Fip.pedagogia = Fg. It. 
■pedagogUiy i Gr. Tra/daj wym, the training or guid- 
ing of boys, education, < Trai6ayu}y6qy a pedagogue : 
see pedagogue.] 1. The art of the pedagogue ; 
the science of teaching; pedagogics. 

The tendency to apply the exact methods of science to 
problems of eancation is one of the must hopeful signs 
of present pedagogy. Science, VI. 841. 

2. Instruction; discipline. 

He delivers us up to the pmiagomf of the Divine judg- 
ments. Jer. Taylor, Works (od. 188.'>), I, 826. 

The Jews were a people infinitely delighted with puin- 

{ ) 0 us and busy superstition, and had ordinances accord- 
ngly whilst they remained iimler that childish pedagogy. 

Evelyn, True Religion, II. 181. 

There was a sacrifice for the whole congregation pre- 
scribed in the Mosaic Psedagogy. 

C. Mather, Mag. (%ri8t.. Hist. Boston, 1698. 

pedttl (ped'al or pc'dal), a. and w. [= F. pSdale, 
n.y sslt.pedaley < L. 'pedaliSy pertaininf^to the 
foot, < pes (ped-) = E. foot : see fool.] 1, a. 1. 
Pertaining to or connected with a foot or the 
feet: uSy pedal extremities. — 2. Technically — 
(a) Of or pertaining to a foot-like pari of the 
body, as of a moUusk ; podial : as, a pedal gan- 
glion. (6) Of or pertaining to the pes or hind foot 
only : opposed to manual. — 3. Pertaining to the 
feet of perpendiculars let fall from one point 
upon tangents to a fixed locus called a oasis. 
— 4 (ped'al). In mmie, relating to a pedal.— 
Pedal aotlcrh, the entire mechanism of pedals, in either 
a pianoforte, organ, or harp, including the pedals them- 
selves, the connecting apparatus of rods, trackers, levers, 
etc., and their attachment to dampers, sliders, etc.— Ped- 
al adductor, the posterior adductor muscle of bivalve 
the antenor one being distinguished as pallial. 
It is the only one in the Monomyaria, as oysters and scal- 
lops.— Pedal aponeuroela. the dorsal fascia of the foot. 
—Pedal artery, the dorsal artery of the foot.— Pedal 
Pfiffff See organ-point—FedBl board. Same as pedal 
keyboard.— TedaJ check, in organ-building, a device for 
preventing damage to a p^al keyboard when not in use. 
It consists of a bar which prevents the pedal keys from 
being depressed until it is moved. It is usually controlled 
by a stop-knob.— Pedal coupler. In organ-building, a 
coupler which connects one of the niauaal keylioards with 
the pedal keyboard, so that tbe latter affects the former. 
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VmaBy «Mih of tbe keyboardo may be (bua coupled to tbe 
pedals.— Pedal curve or aurface, the locus of the feet of 
the perpendiculars let fall from one point upon the tan- 
gents to another locus to which the fonner is pedaL— 
iMal gan g lin ^ infra-esuphageal ganglia in tlio nervous 
iwstem otMoUusea. See cut under LcnmUU)ranchiata.— 
Pedal harmony, in mime, same as orf/un-iMnnf.— Pedal 
harp. See harp, 1.— Pedal key, in organ-lmilding. See 
Pedal Keyboard, in organ-building, the key- 
board or set of levers intended to be played by the feet. 
It consists of black and white keys like the manual key- 
boards, only on a larger scale. Its usual compass in mod- 
era organs is frein tlio second 0 below middle C to the D 
or the F next above it. It is sometJinos concave, the ex- 
treme right and left levers being higher than those in the 
middle, or radiating, the front ends of the levers being 
nearer together than the back ends— both arrangements 
being intended to help the player to reacJi all the keys 
with equal ease. The pedal keybt)urd properly sounds the 
stops of the pedal organ ; but it may also ne coupled with 
either of tlie manual keyboanls, and thus may simply ex- 
tend the resources of the latter. Pedal keyboards are 
sometimes added to reed-organs, and even to pianofortes. 
Roe pededier, and cut under organ. Pedal line, a line 
through the feet of the tliiee perpeiidjculars to the three 
sides of a triangle, let full from any point on tlie circum- 
ference of the circumscribial circle. Pedal muscle, (a) 
In human anat, same as extensor brevis digitorvin pedis 
(which see. under (6) in conch.: (1) Any muscle 

of the foot or podium of a univalve. (2) 'riie posterior 
adductor of a bivalve, when there are two. See cuts 
under Astartidse and Tridacnidm. — Pedal note, cither 
a note or a tone produced by a pedal key, or tlio same 
as organ-point.— radial Organ, in orgarb-lnrilding, that 
one of the partial organs which is played from a ped- 
al keyboard. Its compass is usually about two or two 
and a half octavos. Its stops are the deepest and most 
sonorous in the instrument, usually of J6- or .’12-feet tone. 
~ Pedal origin, the fixed point from which the per- 
pendiculars are let full. - Pedal passage, in organ-mu- 
sic, a passage or phrase intended to lie performed on 
the pedal keyboard. Pedal plano, a pianoforte with a 
pedal keyboard or pedal ier. -Pedal Pi]^, in organ-build- 
ing, one of the pipes belonging to the pedal organ.— Ped- 
al ratio. SQofoot, 11.— Pedal rod, in harp-waking, a 
rod connecting a pedal with the mochaniBraforsliortdi- 
ingthostrings.— Pedal soundboard, in organ-building, 
the soundboard of the pedal organ.— Pedal Stop, in or- 
gan-huilding, a stop or stop-knob belonging to the pedal 
organ.— Pedal vesicle, one of the many little vesicles of 
the water-vascular system of an eeldnodcrm which are 
connected with the water-feet or tulie-feet, and cause the 
latter to protrude when full of water See cut at Ecki- 
tutidea. 

II. n. (pod'al). 1. Any jitiri of a machine or 
apparatuH which is intended to receive and 
transmit power from the foot of the operator ; 
a treadle: as, the pedals of a Idcycle. — 2, Iii 
musical instrunn’nts, a f()ot-k‘V(*r*; a metal or 
wooden key or projecting? har operated hy the 

foot, (a) In the pianoforte two or three ])eda]s are in 
use : one to lift the dampers fi oiu the strings (the datnper- 
pedal or hmd pedal); one to introdnee a muflier between 
the hammers and the strings, or to lesseii tbe distance from 
which the hainmcnii strike, or to move tliem so that they 
shall strike only one string instead of tlie usual two or throe 
(the soft pedal) ; and stmietimes one to liold up the dampers 
that hapiien to bo lifted when tbcnedal is pressed down (the 
sustaining pedal).' The use of the damper-pedal Is indi- 
cated by jml. at the iM'ginning of the jiassugo where it is 
needed, and by a * at its end. 'J'lie use of the soft pedal is 
usually indicated by some siieli exiirt^ssion as una e(vrda, 
‘one string ’ The use of the sustaining pedal is usually 
left tt» the player’s discretion. (6) In the piije-orgun sev- 
eral different kinds of pedals are used - those which form 
the pedal keyboaj'd, and which arc like the keys or digi- 
tals for the hands, tmt mueh hugin (see pedal keyboard, 
and cut under those wbh-b control tbe driiwlng 

of one or more of the stops {cowbi nation pedals, rninjs>st- 
Uon pedals, crescendo wdal, diminuendo pedal, i\formmio 
pedal, etc.); that whieb controls tbe ojuMiing tlie blinds 
or shutters of the swell-box (tbe mreU pedal), etc. Ree the 
phrases below, (c) Tn tlioreed-orgiui and barinonliiin, one 
of the treadles by wlilcli the jdayei ojieiutes the feeders 
of the bellows. Son reed-organ, (d) In (be harp, one of 
the foot-levers whereby all or home «if tbe st' ings niuy be 
temporarily shortened, and tbeii ])ilcb raised. In niodern 
hai’ps seven pedals art> list'd, any *>iu' of w birb may bo used 
in twoways, raising the pitch cither one oi two half steps ; 
every pedal att'ects only lln» stiings of a jiaiticiilai letter- 
name. By combining tb<‘ j)cd:ds in vat ions ways the in- 
strument may be set in any dcsiirtl key (ttumlity). Roe 
cut under hnnK (e) i 'ttllectively, sanic as cit her pedal Artsjy- 
bmrd or jmdai organ. 

3. Same iiw arijau-point . — 4. A ptMlal curve or 
surface, or one of wliit'li uiiotficr ih tlie fiediil 
curve or surf iKM*.-- Balanced pedal, ^wswell-piulal. 
— Combination pedal, in organdmUding, a metal p<‘dal 
which enables the player to control the use of several stops 
at once by bis feet , Such pedals are jdimed above the ped- 
al keyboard. 'I’liey are eitiier oj- douhle-aeting - the 

former serving oltber to draw or to retire certain stops, 
the result depending Ufioii the registration at the moment 
when the pedal is used, ami the latter serving both to 
dniw and to retire cca’talti strips, so th it the result is al- 
ways the same whenever the pedal is used, (’oiiibination 
jiedals are applied to the stops of all the keyboaids, usu- 
ally beginning with those of the great organ. 'J'hey in 
elude a forte jiedal (single-acting), whhdi rlraws all the 
stops of the keyboard to which it belongs ; a wezzo jtedal 
(usually double-acting), which draws most of the impor- 
tant 8-feet and 4-feet stops of its keyboard; and a 
pedal (single-acting), which nitircs all but one or two 
of the lighter stops. Coiiibinatitm jicduls do not always 
affect the stop-knobs; if not, they are so made as to be 
hooked down when in usc^, and when tln-y an* released 
the combination made by the stop knobs ri'inains un- 
changed. Combination pedals of all the above varieties 
often control also certain of the stops of the pedal organ, 
SO tbat» when a given coinbiuatiou on the manuals is used, 



pedal 

apph>priate pedal etops are also drawii.->OomiKMdttOII 
pedal. Same as combination pedal, — Ooapler«pedal» In 
orffan-buUdinff, a pedal which controls one of the oouplen^ 
usually that which unites the prreat and pedal organs.— 

Crescendo pedal. Bee Diminuendo ped- 

aL See erewendo pedoX^ under DOttble-aot- 

tng pedal. 8e« cmnJtnmUon pedal. -- Extonslon-pedal. 

Same as either damjDer-pedal or stuAainiwj pedal. See def. 
2 (a).— First negative pedal, the locus to which the 
basis locus is the pedal. —F'iinBt pedal, the pedal curve or 
surface.— Forte pedal. Bee cmnbination pedal . — Harp 
pedal Bame as eo/t pedM. — Inner pedal. Bee inner. - - 
Loud pedal Bee def. 2 (a).—'MeZZO pedal See eondd- 
nation pedal. - Oblique pedal, a plane curve the locus 
of intersections under a constant angle of lines through a 
fixed point with tangents to a fixed curve.— Open pedal. 
Barne as loud pedal.— "PiSiXiO pedal. See cowmuatUm 
Ratchet-pedal. Bee nMjff pedof.— Rat-trap 
pedal, a kind of foot-plooe used on some bicycles and 
velocipedes, consisting of a flat iron or steel bar l>ent into 
oblong-rcctangular form, and having its meeting ends 
welded together. The pedal>plvot xatsses mid wise from 
end to end of the pedal, through holes made in the ends; 
and the upper edges of the longer parallel sides arc ser- 
rated. The whole thus much resembies a small steel trap 
with open Jaws, as when set for catching rats, etc., whence 
the name.— Reversible pedal Bt>e eov jder pedal.-- 
Second pedal, the pedal of the pedal.— Bforzando 
pedal, in oraan build ituj, a pe<lal wliieh suddenly and 
temporarily urings the entire ixjwtii <»f tlni instrument 
into use. so that a forcible acetini can l)e produced.- Sln- 
|de-aoting pedal. See romlnnatinn pedal, — Soft pedal. 
See def. 2 (a).— Sustaining pedal. B(‘e def. 2 (a).— 
Swe^-pedal, in arifan-buUmufj, a pedal which opens the 
shutters or bliridh of the swi;!! I)()\, and so increases the 
power of the tones produced l»y tlie jdpes iii^ It.— Toe- 
and-beel pedal. Bume us balanced pedal. 

pedal (pt’tl'til). t'. ; pfot. and pp. pedaled or 

pedalled^ ppr. pedal iag or pedalling. l<. pedal ^ 
«.] To work a pedal ; uho tho pedals, as of a 
piano, or^an, bie.yeh^, ete. 

It possesses, tln^ great advantage over most other edi- 
tions of being carefully fingered, and of having tho best 
method otitedallimj iiKiicated for all tho difilcult passages. 

Athen/eum, No. 819.S, p. 188. 

pedale^ (ne-da'ld), 71 . ; pi. pe.dalia (-li-ji). [ML., 
neut. of l! pedal povtaining to a foot, a foot 
in length or thicktioHs: see pedal. ^ 1. A foot- 
cloth or carffot sprt^ad in front of an altar. — 2 . 
A collection of creeds and canons of general 
oouncils in the (5re<d< Chnrtdj. 

pedale*'^ (pe-dil'lo), n. L 5 = E. pedal.'] Same 
as 2 (n), or. more often, m pedal Iceyhoard. 

PedaliaceSB (pt^da-li-a'se-e), 71. pi, [NL.‘ (Idnd- 
ley, 183(5), < Veda Hum 4- -aecffe.] Same as Peda- 
Imem. 

pedaliaR (pe-da'li-an), a. [< L. pedalis^ per- 
taining to tlie foot (see pedal)^ + -rta.] Relat- 
ing to tho foot, or to a metrical foot; ijodal. 
[Kare.] 

PedalieSB (ped-a-15'e-e), 7i. pi. [Nli. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 18’7G), < Pedal iim + -c«?.] A tribe 
of dicotyledonous idants of the order PedaUnc/Vf 
having a two-cellod ovary, and distinct anther- 
cells hanging from a glandnlar connective. It 
includes 6 gem*ra and about 11 species, mainly 
African. 

pedalier (I)ed'a-ler), w. [F.. < palahf a pedal : 
see pedal^ In pianoforte--7nah ing^ either a pedal 
keyboard that can be connectinl directly with 
the keys or digitals of the keyboard, or an inde- 
pendent instrument ]»layed from a pedal key- 
board, and appended to a pianoforte. 

Pedallne 8 B(ped-a-Hn'e-e),w.p/. [NL. (U. Brown, 
1810), < Pcdaliim 4- Jncfe.] A n order of dieot- 
ylodonous gamopetalous plants of the cohort 
Pemmalen, distinguished by the ovary of two 
car])ols becoming one-, two-, four-, or eight- 
celled, and the fruit greatly luirdened within, 
around tlie exalhumiiions stM^ds. it Inclmlos 
about 4(f species, belonging te 12 gonern and 4 tribes, 
natives »)t warmer regions everywhere, especially of Af- 
rica. Martynia^ Semmum, and Pedaliam (tlie type) are 
tho best known. They are annual or perennial plants, 
covered with nnigh giandiilar hairs, mucilaginous over 
the whole surfaci*, tiiul usually strong-scented. They boar 
opposite leaves, or Hlterniite above, and rather largo two- 
lipped didynuniouK tlowers. which arc solitary or clustered 
in the axils in the Old World species, ami form a terminal 
raceme in the American. ^ Bee cut under Martynia, Also 
PedaliaoeH'. 

pedalinerved (p(‘d'»l-i-iiervd), «. In hot See 
ncnmtioiL 
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Pedallum(pf-dft'li-um),». [NL. (Boyen, 1767), pedailtxy (ped'an-tri), n, [ass D. Q*. pedmterie 
so called in allusion to the dilated angles of sss Sw. Dan. pe^nteHf < F. pidanterie » 1 ^, 


the fruit ; < L. pedaliony < Gr. irgd&kiav, a cer- 
tain plant, < TTrjOdXtoVf a rudder, < Tnyddf or ftij66v, 
the blade of an oar, an oar, in pi. a rud- 
der.] A genus of smooth annual herbs, tvpe 
of the order Pedalmese and the tribe Peaali- 
em^ known by the peculiar hard obtuse fruit, 
which has a cylindrical solid base, and above 
swells into an ovoid form, becoming pyramidal, 
with four obtuse angles, on each of which is a 
spreading conical spin© or horn. The only spe- 
cies, P. Mtirex, Is a native of India and tropical Africa. 
It is a smootli annual herb, with musky odor, somewhat 
branching, with opposite or alternate broad and coarsely 
toothed leaves, and yellow flowers solitary in the axils. 
The fresh branches stirred in water or milk render It 
temporarily mucilaginous without changing tho taste, 
odor, or color. They are used in markets of India in the 
prepamtion of adulterated buttermilk, and the mucilagi- 
nous seeds are used In native poultices, 
pedal-point (ped'al-point), w. Same as orga7\- 
point — Double pedal-point, in mwie, a passage in 
which (wo tones, usually the tonic and the dominant, are 
Busiairied while the harmony is developed independently. 
Bee organ-point. 

pedaneoUB (pe-da'ne-us), a. [< Tj. pedaneus^ 
of tho size or Vlimei/sion of a foot, < pen (ped~) 
= K. foot] Going on foot; walking. [Karo.] 
pedant (ped 'ant), w. [= 1). Q . Dan. Sw. pedant 
< ¥.pe<in7it == Bp. Pg. pedaiiUf < It. pedanie^ a 
toacner, schoolmaster, pedant; contracted < L. 
piedagogan(t~)s^ ppr. of pmdagogarc^ teacli, < 
pmdagogusy a teacher, pedagogue: see peda- 
gogue.] 1. A sclioolmaster; a teacher; a ped- 
agogue. 

A domineering pedant o'er the boy. 

Shak., L. L. L., iii. 1. 179. 
He loves to have a. fencer, a pedaivty and a musician 
seen in his lodging a-mornings. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s licvels, it. 1. 

2. A person who overrates erudition, or lays 
an undue stress on exact knowledge of detail 
or of trifles, as compared with larger matit'rs 
or with general principles; also, one who makes 
an undue or inappropriate display of learning. 

Buch a driveller as Sir Roger, S4) bereft of all manner of 
pride, which is tho characteristic of a pedant, is what one 
would not believe would come into the head of tho same 
man who drew the rest of the play. 

Steele, Bpectator, No. 270. 
lie f.ranies I.) had, in fact, tho temper of u pedant, ».pe~ 
(iant'H conceit, a pedanPe love of theories, and a jhidant'e 
inability to bring his theoiy into any relation with actual 
/. It. Oreen, Hist. Eng. People, vii. 3. 


facts. ' J, 

pedantic (pe-dan'tik), a. [< jjedaut + -ie. Of. 
D. (I. pedahtkeh = Sw. Dan. pedafitisl:.] Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of a pedant or 
pednntry ; overrating tho importance of mere 
loarniiig ; also, making an undue or inappropri- 
ate display of learning ; of language, style, etc., 
exhibiting pedantry; absurdly learned: as, a 
pedantic air. 

We borrow words from the French, Italian, Latlne, as 
every Pedantick Man pleases. Selden, Table-Talk, p. (W. 

rie was u man of gallantry, and despised all that wore 
the pedantic ai)pearHUce of philosophy. 

OiddmnUh, The Bee, No. 2. 

He [Baron Fiitchl had enjoyed high fume as an orator, 
though his diction, formed on models anterior tt> the civU 
wars, was, Uiward the cluaenf hisllfe, pronounced stiff and 
jwdant'ic by the wits of the rising generation. 

Macaalag, Hist. Eng., vii. 

pedantical(pe-dan'ti-kal), a. [fpedatuie 4- -at] 
Bame as pedantic. 

Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, 
Figures jn<*dan(tda/. Shak., L. h. L., v. 2. 408. 

pedantically (pe-dan'ti-kal-i), adv. In a pe- 
dantic manner ; with pedantry, 
pedanticism (pf-dan'ti-sizm), n, [< pedantic 
4- -/,V 7 W.] Somelhing pedantic; a pedantic no- 
tion or t'xpression. 

rorhaps, as Cuniughame suggests, Inigo’s theory was 
simply an cnihodiment of some pedantiomn of James I. 

The Portfolio, No. 28.S p. 129. 

pedanticly (pe-dan'tik-li), adv. Bame as pe- 
dantically. 


pedanteria ss Pg. It, pedanteria; aa pedant 4- 
-ry.] 1. The manners, acts, or character of 

a pedant; the overrating of mere knowledge, 
especially of matters of learning which are 
really of minor importance ; also, ostentatious 
or inappropriate display of learning. 

Pedanltry proceeds from much reading and little under- 
standing. A pedant among men of leaniing and sense is 
like an ignorant servant giving an account of a polite con- 
versation. SUeU, Tatler, No. 244. 

Pedantry consists in tlie use of words unsuitable to the 
time, place, and company. 

Coleridge, Biographla Llterarla, x. 

The more pretentious writers, like Peter of Blois, wrote 
perhaps with fewer solecisms, but with more pedanJ^, and 
certainly lost freedom by straining after elegance. 

Stvbbe, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 168. 

2. Undue addiction to tho forms of a particu- 
lar profession, or of somo one line of life. 

There is hpedaniryin manners, as in all arts and sciences ; 
and sometimes lii trades. Pedantry is properly the over- 
rating any kind of knowledge we pretend to. And if that 
kind of knowledge he a trifle in itself, the pedantry is the 
greater. Stoifi, On Good Maimers. 

pedantyt (ped'an-ti), n, [< pedant 4* -y. Per- 
haps an ciTor for pedantry.] Pedants collec- 
tively. 

You cite them to appeare for certaine Paragogicall con- 
tempts, before a capricious Paedantie of htit liver’d Gram- 
marians. Milto7i, On Def. of Humb. Renionst. 

pedarian (pe-da'ri-an), 71. [< Jj.pedarittSf per- 

taining to the foot, K pcs (ped-) s= E. ./bof.] One 
of those Roman senators who, as merely ex 
officio senators (as the pontifex maxiinus and 
the flaraon dialis), or as not yet having been 
entered by the censors on the roll, had no 
vote, but had the right to speak, and to make 
expression of opinion by walking over to the 
side they espoused when a vote or division 
was had. 

pedaryt (ped'a-ri), 71. [< ML. ^pedariam (t), 

nent. of I 4 . pedarim, pertaining to the foot : see 
pedarian.] A consecrated sandal worn by a 
pilgrim. 

Borne brought forth . . . manuarles for handlers of rel- 
icks, some pedarUs for pilgrims, some oscularies for kiss- 
ers. Latimer, Sermons and Remains, I. 49. {Daoiee.) 

Pedata (pe-da't[i), n. pi. [NL., neut, pi. of L. 
pedatus: tieepemte.] Tho pedate holotnnrians, 
a division of Holothuroidea, having numerous 
ambulacral feet: distinguished from Apoda. 

pedate (ped'at), a, [< L. pedatuSy pp, of pedare^ 
furnish with feet, foot, < pcs (petC-) = E./oot; 

pedal.] 1 . Having divisions like toes; in 
hot., having the two lateral lobes themselves 




r - i-n* N r/ 1 • • pedantism (ped'an-tizm), w, l< ¥. p^dantmne 

pedalion(PtMl..'lN = Hp. + W]_lt. 


accordion.] Siuno us pedalier. 

pedalist (jUMl'ul-ist), n. [< pedal 4“ -««/.] A 
musician, conslden‘d with reference to his skill 
in using the jHulals of liis instrument. 

An eminent pianist ami loinarkablt; pfdalid. 

(inwi ’tt hid. Mueic, II. 678. 

pedaliter (i>e-dal'i-tev), adr. ( N L., < L. pednlis, 
pertaining to the foot (s('e }n‘dal),+ udv. term, 
-fcr.] In orga n-m nnie, upon the iKulal keyboard : 
opposed to man uni iter. 

pedality (pe-<hiri-t i), n. [< L. pedalis, pertain- 
ing to tlu' foot (see pedal). 4- -/-(//.] Measnre- 
ment by paces. Ash. [Rare.] 


The office or work of a pedagogue. Colesy 1717 
— 2 . Pedantry. 

pedantize (ped'an-tlz), v. i . ; pret. andpp.perfow- 
toed, ppr. pedanthing. [< pcdatit 4- -ire.] To 
play the pedant; domineer over pupils ; use pe- 
dantic expressions. 

pedantocracy (ped-an-tok'rfirsi), n, [< F. p(^~ 
dantocratle {AvLgii»te Comte), < pddanty pedant, 
4" Gr. •Kparia, < hpareiv, rule*] The government, 
sway, or rule of a jMidant or of pedants; the 
supremacy ut power of bookish theorists; a 
system of government founded on mere book- 
learning. 


Pocl.itc Leaf of llcllcliore 

iHelleftorus /ttf/tUus). * Pcdalc Leaf of / 'to/a pedata, 

divided into smaller segments, the midribs of 
which do not run directly into the common cen- 
tral point, as a palmate leaf, such as the loaf of 
Hcllehorus fadidus. — 2. In rodi.: (u) Flattened 
out like a foot ; palmate ; serving as or fora foot. 
( 6 ) Footed; having feet or foot-like parts, 
pedatifld (ne-dat'i-fid), a. [< L. pedatus, fur- 
nished with feet (see pedate), 4* fi7idcrc (* 1 / fid), 
divide, cleave.] In hot., having the veining 
pedate, but tho divisions of the lobes extending 
only half-wav to the midrib: said of a leaf, 
pedatinerved (pe-dat'i-n 6 rvd), a. [< li.pedch 
t7Ui, furnished with feet (»ee pedate), 4- nervus, 
nerve, 4- -ed^.] In hot., having the nerves ar- 
ranged in a pedate manner : said of a leaf, 
pedatipartite (pe-dat^i-phr'tit), a. [< Ti. peda- 
tus, furnished with foeL 4- partitus, pp. otpar- 
tire, part; see part.] In hot., parted in a ped- 
ate manner; having tho venation pedate, and 
the lobes almost free : said of a leaf. 
pedatisect(pe-dat'i-sekt), a. [< h. pedatus, fur- 
nished with feet, 4- sectus, pp. ot secure, cut, cut 
off.] In hot., having the venation pedate, and 
the divisions of the lobes reaching nearly to the 
midrib; said of a leaf. 

pedder (ped'^r), n. [Formerly also (Bo.) peddar,* 
peddir; < ME. pedder, peddare, peder, pedare, 
peddere, < ped, a basket ( seeped), 4 * -er^ . Hence 
peddler, ] A peddler; a hawker. [Scotoh.] 
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lieddle (ped^l), V . ; pret. and pp. peddled, ppr« 
peddUng* [A baoK«£ormation from peddler, 
earlier nad/er (cf . hurgU, < hurglar),'] I, intrane. 
1. To Vavel about retailing small wares; go 
from place to place or from house to house sell- 
ing small commodities; hawk. — 2. To be en- 
gaged in a small basiness; occupy one’s self 
^th trifles; trifle. 

Ko soienoe peddling with the uames of things, 

Or reading stars to find inglorious fates, 

Can lift our life with wings 
Far from Death’s idle gulf that for the many waits. 

Lmvdl, Commemoration Ode, ii. 

n. tram. To sell or retail in small quanti- 
ties, usually by transporting the goods offered 
about the country, or from house to house; 
hence, to dispense or deal out in small quanti- 
ties. 

This original unit, this fountain of power, has been so 
distributed to multitudes, has been so minutely subdi- 
vided and peddled out, that it is spilled into drops, and 
cannot bo gathered. Emerson, Misc., p. 72. 

('ould doff at ease his scholar’s gown 
To peddle wares from town to town. 

WfaUier, Snow-Bound. 

peddler (pcd'l6r), n. [Now taken as < peddle 
4* -crl ; but earlier pedl-er, pedlar, < late MK. 
pedlere, pedUirc, a var. of pedder: soo pedder. 
For the irreg. term, -ter, cf. eggUr,'] One who 
travels about selling small wares, which he 
carries with him; a traveling chapman; a 
hawker. 


T haue as muche pite of j»ore men as pedlere hath of cattos, 
That wolde kille hem, yf ho cauuhe hem niy 3 te for couci- 
tise of boro skynnes. Piers JUowtnan (B), v. ‘J58. 

A certain Pedler having a budget full of small wares 
feu asleep as he was travelling on the way. 

Cory at, (.’rti dities, I. 73. 

Peddlers' Frencht, vagabonds’ cant; Jargon. 

I’ll give a schoolmaster half-a-crown a week, and teach 
me this pedlar's French. 

Middleton and JJekker, Hearing Girl, v. 1. 

peddleress Cp«d'lcr-es), n, [< peddler + 

A female pedtiler. 

The companion of his travels is sonic fonle sunne-burnt 
Queatio, that since the terrible statute recanted gypslsme, 
and is turned pedleresse. 

Sir T. Overhnry, Characters, A Tinker. 

peddlerism ^ped'ler-izm), n. [Also pedlarism, 
jwdlcriam; I peddler + -te/w.J Petty dealing. 

But If ever they make anything on 't, says ho (and if they 
are not at last reduc’d to their old antient pedlnrism), I’ll 
forfeit ray reputation of a prophet to you. 

Tom brmvn. Works, 1. 188. (Davies.) 

peddler’s-basket (i)e(l'l(*rz-l)aB'-'ket), w. The 
Kenilworth ivy; less frequently, the beefsteak- 
geranium. See iwyi and geranium. [Prov. Eng.] 

peddlery (pcd'l6r-i), n.; p\. peddleries (A’ a). [Also 
pedler pedlary; < peddler + -//.] 1. Small 

wares sold or carried about for sale by ped- 
dlers. 


’The present fairs of (^artmcl are held on the Wednesday 
before Master for cattle, Whit-Monday for pedlery, and 
November htli for cattle. Haines, Hist. Lanc.ashire, II. OKi. 

2. The employment or occupation of a pod«ller ; 
also, the tricks of a })eddler. 

Who shewed a miracle to condrra his preaching of ear- 
confession and pardons, with llkvi pedlary 
Tyndale, Ans. t<i Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc,, 1850), p. 170. 

Justly fearing that the quick-sighted Protestants eye, 
clear’d in groat part from the mist of Superstition, may at 
one time or other looke with a good Judgement into these 
their deceitful! Pedl&ries. 

Milton, llcforniation in Eng., ii. 


peddling (ped'ling), a. [Also piddling; orig, 
ppr.of peddte,?;.] Petty; trifling; insiguifleant: 
as, peddling details. 

Away with these peddliny persecutions ; . . . “ lay the 
axe at the root of the tree.’' 

J&r. Taylor, Works (ed, 1835), II. 148. 


How can any man stop in the midst of the stupendous 
loy of getting rid of Bonaparte, and prophesy a ihonsand 
little peddling evils that will result from restoring the 
Bourlions? Sydney Smith, To .John Allen. 


pederast (ped'o-rast), n. [< E. pklerastCj < Or. 

a lover of boys, < Tzai^ (mud-), a boy, 
+ tfmv, love.] One wlio is guilty of pederasty. 
Also pederist 

pederastic (ped-e-ras'tik), «. [< Or. natStpaa- 
< miidegaarya, pederasty; see iwderasty.'] 
Of or pertaining to pederasty, 
pederasty (ped'e-ras-ti), n. [< E. pMerastie, < 
NL. pmderastia,\ Or. TzaidtpaaTia, love of boys, 
< iraidepaaryc, a lover of boys; see ptvteimi.] 
Unnatural carnal union of males with males, 
especially boys. 

•pedererot, n. [Also patererh, pittcraro, etc.; < 
Sp. pedrero, a swivel-gun, < ML. petraria, a 
stone-throwing engine; see petrary, pcrricr.] 
A piece of ordnance formerly used for dis- 


ohar^ng stones, fragments of iron, etc., and 
also for firing salutes. 

pederistt (ped'e-rist), M. [< peder(a8t) + -tef.] 
Same as pedarast. 
pedes, n. Plural ofnes^. 
pedescriptt (ped'es-kript), w. [< L. pes (ped-), 
= E. foot, + scnjrtm, pp. of scribere, write, 
mark: see script.'] A mark made by the foot, 
as in kicking. Shirley, Houoria and Mammon. 
[Humorous.] 

pedesis (pe-de'sis), n. [NL., < Or. a 

leaping, throbbing, < Trydav, leap, spring, tlirob.] 
A name given by Prof, Jevons to the physical 
phenomenon called the Brownian movement. 
Bee Brownian. Journal of SHence, 1878, p. 171. 

pedestal (ped'cs-tal), n. [= F. pwdestal = Hp. 

Pg. pedestal, < 
It. piedcstollo, 
base of a pillar, 
the sill of a 
door, < piede, 
foot (< L. pes 
(ped-) = E. 
foot), 4* stallo, 
< G. stall, a 
stall; HOG stall.] 
That which 
serves as a foot 
or 8U])port, 
particularly for 
apiece of sculp- 
ture, a monu- 
ment, or other 
work of iirl . 
Si»epltlcally -- (a) 
Pedestal found ne.tr tin I )t<>iiysiac Theater, lu are,h., an illBU- 
•Atheii!. luted buse or suit- 

port for a colutim, 

a Btntuo, or a vase. It consists typically of a Itase or foot, 
a die or dado, and a surhasc, coniico, or cap. See also ruts 
under acroterium, antejijr, and dado. 

Large yawning I'anthers He, 

(’arv’d on ricli Pedestals of Ivory. 

Citiujrem, tr. of Jii venal’s Satires, i. 

In the centre of the dome is a small square f/edesml, on 
which, it. is said, onn*. slttod the urn which contained the 
ashes of its fuutnlcr. Feryimon, Hist. Arch., 1. 

(ft) In wach., the standards of a pillow-block, holding the 
brasses in which the shaft turns. E. H. Knight, (e) In 
a railroad-car, a casting of invert ed-U shape bolted to the 
truck-fraiiie (o hold in place tht5 journal-brtx of the axle, 
which rises and falls in the jtedestid with the collapse and 
expansion of thesprings (See cut under rar-tmclr.) (’ailed 
in England an ajtle guard or horn-plate. Car DuUdir's 
Diet. 

pedestal (p(Ml'es-t»,l), v. t . ; prot. and pp. pedes- 
taled or pcdestalU'd, ppr. pedeslahug or pedes- 
tailing. \<. pedestal, n.] To place on a pedes- 
tal; support us a pedestal. 

The Menipliiun sphinx. 

Pedestal'd. Imply in a palaci'-court. 

Keah, Hyperion. 

pedestal-box (ped'(‘s-tal-l)oks), n. Ill mach., 
a ,iourual-l)ox. 

pedestal-cover (pe(res-tal-kuv'''(‘r), 11 . Ill mach., 
the cap of a jiillow-bloek, which is fasteuetl 
down upon the pedest als and confines the boxes. 
JC. H. Knight. 

pedestrlal (pe-des'tri-al), a. [< L. pedester 
( pedestri-), being or gmiig on foot, pedestrian 
(see iiedeslrious), 4 -al.] 1. Of or pertaining 

to tlie foot. 

We read (hat these people, instead of holding their bow 
ill the loft hand, as is the usual custom, drew it by the as- 
sistance of thefr fi et The faet is recorded by Diodorus 
Siculus and Strabo the latter of whom informs us of a 
curious expedient »)f this js’destrial archery, used by the 
Ethiopians in hunting eleidwints. 

Moseley, Archery, p. 8«. (Latham ) 

2. Going on foot; pedestrian. — 3. Fitted for 
walking; as, pedestrial legs of an insect. 

pedestrially (pe-des'tri-al-i), adv. In a pedes- 
trial iuaniu*r; as a j»edestrian; on foot. 

pedestrian (}H;-dcs'tri-an), a, and n, [< L. pe- 
dester ( pedesth ), being or going on foot (se(' 
pedestriou.^), 4- -an.] I. a. 1. Going on foot; 
walking; as, a pedestrian oxcursionist ; also, 

fi e^fornl(u^ on foot: as, a pedestrian journey, 
[once— 2. Low; vulgar; common. 

In a pedestrian and semi-barbarian style. 

Hosroe, Life of I<eo, iTef., ji. 28 

n. n. 1. One who walks or journeys on foot. 
Hpc'cdflcally — 2. One who walks or rac(*s on 
foot for a wager; a professional wa’lker; one 
who lias made a notable record for sjn tMl or 
endurance in walking. 

pedestrianate (pe-des'tri-an-at), r. i. ; pret. nud 
pp. pedestnanated, ppr. pedestrianaiing. [< pc- 
desirian 4- -rtte2.] To travel on foot; walk. 
[Bare.] 



pedicel 

The trial court had held that bicycling was a fonn of 
pedestrianoHng, and that the bicyclers had as much light 
on the sidewalk as any pedestrian. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., LX. 402. 

pedestrianlsm (pe-des'tri-an-izm), n. [=r F. 
pedrstrianisme ; as pedestrian 4* -tew.] The 
act or practice of walking ; traveling or racing 
on foot; the art of a pedestrian or professional 
walker or runner. 

pedestrianize (po-des'tri-an-iz). v, t. ; pret. and 
pp. pedcstriamzrd, }»pr, pedes trianizing. [< pe- 
destrian + -O'.] To trav(d along or through 
on foot or as a pedestrian ; as, to pedestrianize 
the valley of the Hhino. 

pedestrioust (pe-dcs'tri-us), a. [= F. pedestre 
= Sp. Pg. l\. jiedesire, < L. pedester (pedestri-), 
going or being on foot, on hind, by land, hence 
lowly, common, ordinary (for orig. *pedeUeT, 
*peditter, with snftix -ter, < pedes (pedit-), one 
who goes on foot, < pes (ped-), = 10. foot, -f- ire, 
supim^ itum, go), + -o?(.v.] Going on foot; not 
winged. 

Men conceive they [olephantg] never lie dnwn, and enjoy 
not the position of rest ordained nntn all twdchtritms ani- 
mals. SirT. Itnnene, \ ulg. Err., iii. 1. 

pedetentOUS (ped-e-ten ' tus ),a. [< L. pedeten tint, 
prdefnnptim, step by step, cautiously, < pes 
(ped-),=. E. foot, 4- tendera, up. te///WA*, stretch 
out-, extend, + -ous.] Proceeding cautiously, or 
step by st(‘p ; advancing t(‘nt at ividy. [Bare.] 

That jmletntfous pace and pedetenious mind in which It 
behooves the wise and virtuous improver to walk. 

Sydney Smith. 

Pedetes (pe-dd'tdz), tt. [NL. (Illiger, 1811), < 
Gr. TnyhiTz/i:, a lpa]>(U', a dancer, < nr/oav, leap, 
sx)ring.] 1. Th(‘ soli^ genus of /Vyte//«tf^, called 


CaiH.- fuinning-h.iri* (J't'itffrintJ/rr). 

Jfelumys by F. (Uivier. P. caffer or capensis 
is the jumping-hare of Sontli Africa. — 2. In 
rntoni.: (a) A genus of coleopterous insects. 
hirhy, 1HH7. (h) A genus of hymeiiopterous 

insecls. 

pedetic (p( 3 -d(‘i'’ik), a. [< Gr. irtyhirthis:, pertain- 
ing to heaping, < TTf/ih/fT/r, l(Ui}uiig; Hoe jtedesis,] 
Of or ])ortaiijing to i>ed(*sis.— pedetic movement. 

See lirmvniau immement, under lirovmian. 

Pedetidse (pe-det'i-dd), n. pi. [NL., < Peiktes 
4 -cdcT.] Wm ikdetinu! elevated to the rank 
of a family. 

Pedetinse (p*'^^-Vd5'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Pedetes 
4 -/>/*T.] All K( hi()j»iaii snliLiniily of IHpodidm 
or jerboas, rcpres(uded by tin* genus Pedetes ; 
the jnni])iug-hares. The form is llttml for leaping, as 
in other jcrhfjfi-liko rodents , the hind qnarterh arc lai*ge 
and strong; the tail Is long and l>iisby tliioiighout; the 
hind feet arc four-toed, with stont boot like nails and sep- 
arate metatarsals; (In* nadais aie ictotJcss, mid (hero is a 
premolm* above and below on eindi side, tJie ecrvieul ver- 
loluie are not ank>losed. See cut under t'vdetes, 

Pediastreas (i‘cd-i-as'tre-(M, n. pt. [NIi.,< Pe- 
diastrum 4 -< 7 /'.] A genns of fresh-wnter al^ 
of the class t'a nohie/e, tyj»ili(‘d by the genus Pc- 
dtaslnun. 

Pediastrum (p(-<l-i-as'trnin), n. [NL., < (f) L. 
pes (ped-), =-- E. 4 Gr. aarpov, a star.) A 
g(niuH of frcsh-wnl- r ulgu*, typical of the order 
Pedtastrrfe. ,Srv<!nd of tlie sijeidcs are very common in 
stagnant oi tunning water, being attached in the fonn of 
mimite diskslo other algte, water-plants, etc. Each disk 
is of a regular Hynimetrlcal fonn, and consists of 8, 1(5, 
or .32 cells, or, when more numerous, probably always a 
j)ower of 2. IleiH’oductlon is both non-s<‘xual and sexual. 

pediatria (p(Ml-i-at'ri-ii), n. [NL. : se(^ jwdia- 
lry.'\ Same as pediatry. 

pediatric (jied-i-at'rik), a. [< pediatr-y 4 -ic.] 
or or ])eriainiug to the medical or hygi(‘uic care 
of children. 

pediatrics (jied-i-at/riks), n. [PI. id pediatric: 
see -te.v.] Medical or ]iygi(Miic Ireutmeut of 
children. A\ho pediatrta, ftedtatry. 

pediatry (ned'i-at-ri), h. [NL. pedittlrut, < Gr. 
Tzaic (naio-), child, 4 Larptiu, medical treat- 
iiu'ut: H(‘e iatrie.] Same us pidiatries. 

pedicel (pcd'i-sel). n. [= F. jtedteeKa = Sp. 
pedicela = Pg. pedicello, < NL. pedicellus, dim. 
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K.ii-finc cif Jtrrhrru vul- 
slummy tht! pedk'fls. 
u, ,1 fiiiwrr, ciilait'cd, show- 
iMj; ^l^c iK-iiKcl *111(1 u part of 
tiu r.tc Ins with th(^ bract. 
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of L. pedifiulm, a little foot, dim. of pes (ped*) 
= E. fooL] 1, In hot.f the ultimate division of 
a common peduncle; the 
stalk that supports one 
flower only when there 
are several on a pedun- 
cle. Any short and small foot- 
Btulk, although it duos notstnnd 
upon another footstalk, is like- 
wise culled a pedicel. See cuts 
undt*r Vtmhfceps and IHalomu- 
oe«. Also pedindua. 

The pedicel, or prolongation 
of the ixistelluin, to which in 
many exotic species of Orchids 
the pollen masses are attached. 

Varivin, h'ertil. of Orchids hy 
I Insects, p. fi. 

2. 1iij:ooI, and anat.y a lit- 
tle foot or foot-like part; 
a footlet; a footstalk, 
pedicle, or peduncle. («) 

In zoophytes, tno stalk or stem. 

(b) In ecliinodenns, one of tlic 
suckers or ainhulacral feet. Sec 
cuts under Jilclmuiidm and 
najftei. (o) The peduncle of a 
ciniped. (d) The jiedicle of a verteiini. Heepedide, i(b). 
(e) In fifdom . : (1) The tliird joint of an antenna, especially 
when this is geniculate or ellaiwed. in which case the 
pedicel is articulated lutia-ally to the second joint, or 
scape, and sei-ves os a base for ilni succ(!cding Joints : par- 
iiculurly nse<i in descriptions of TIjnnenoptera, as in the 
Chnleididw and Ptoriotrupuhv. (2) The basal Joint of the 
abdomen, wlieii this is Iona and slender, as in many //j/- 
meoAyjdrra and lUpteru Also calltai petiole, 2. t^ee 

peduncle. 

pedicel-cell (i)c<ri-st‘i-H('i), «. lu the cham- 
cvw, the short jhisk-sluipt‘d cell wliich supports 
the aiitlioridium. 

pedicellaria (lUMi'-'i-sn-ia'ri-ji), w.; pi. pedicel- 
larifv (-e). [N Ij., < pf (licellu.sl pedicel, 4- -ana.] 
In echinodcrtns, a small fwo-pronged piiicer- 
like body iipoti tlu^ exterior, as of a starfish, at- 
tached to tlie spines ami to the body- wall. See 
cut under Kehinoulvd. 

The jted Mia tile are . . . dermal oi^gans of a peculiar 
character which are found in the Asteroida as well as in 
the Kchinoida. They consist of a stalk-liko muscular nro 
ctiss of the integument, which is supported at its ena hy 
a line calc!ir«'<nis skeleton ; it terminates in two or three 
pincerdike valves wliieh are movable on one another. 

Wc.f/enArtwr, (’onip. Anat. (trans.), p. 207. 

Pedicellata (ped'd-H<‘-la'tii), P, pi. [Nh., neut. 
jil. of *p('(ii(rllatufi: sei^ pcilirellat^f'.'] In Ouvior’s 
system (IH 17). the first ordt^rof Eehinodermaia^ 
including the three fairiilies of starfishes, sea- 
urchiTis, and hololhurians, which have pedicels 
iirotnnling Ihrongli nmbulacra or their equiva- 
lents: contrast ed with Apoua. 
pedicellate (pcd'i-sd-al), a. [< NL. 
latup. < pniiccllas, pedicel : set' pedicel^ pedicel^ 
Ins.'] Ih'ovidtul with a iiedicel or pedicels; 
pe<lunculat(^ ; spi'ciiically, of or pertaining to 
the PcdKU'llata. Also pedievlkd, pcdiccllated. 
Hce cut under ('weidotm. 

pedicellated (petri-scl-a-ttHl), a. [< pedicellate 
+ -cr/-.] Sanu’ as pedHrllate. 

pedicellation (lUMl^d-sc-la'shpn), n. [< pedicel- 
late 4- -ma.J In hof., the state or condition of 
being iK‘dicelied, or jirovidi'd with pedicels. 

pedicelied (pt'd'i-seld), a. [< pedicel 4- -ed2.] 
Same as pedieellale. 

pedicellilorni(ped'i-sel-i-fdrm),a. [< ^h.pedi- 
eellujij jiedicel, 4- ]j,Jonna, form.] In hof., hav- 
ing the form of n peilicel; resembling a pedicel. 
[Hare.] 

Kiimiili |of Papalocjjorn nejiedoniaides] pediccll\fonn, 
iiHcciiding, septate. J/ C. Cooki't lU'itish Fungi, 11. CIS. 

pedicellus (ped-i-sel'us), pi. pedicelli (-i). 
(XL.: see pedicel.'] 1. lu hot., a pedicel. — 2. 
In enioiH., tin* third joint of the antenna (count- 
ing tlie hulbus), between the scapns jind the 
tlagi'llnin. 

pedicle (pt‘d'i-kl), p. K L. pediculus, a little 
root, dim. of }tes*{ped-) = IR. foot: see /oof,] 
It. A foot-iron, t’ompare manaeU' (originally 
PotPiele). 

Mniilclc.s . 111(1 jH'diticH (»f iron. 

t,Ui(>t(‘(l ill iV. and <?., 7th ser., III. 206. 
2. A p(‘di(*(‘l or ]M*dnncl<'. 

Th(' ciiu.Kc of the liolding green lull winter] is the close 
and compact siihstuncc ot tlielr leaves, and the pedideit of 
them. liaeon, Nat. Hist., § 692. 

Specitlcalb — (n) The bony pvocebs supporting the antler 
of the f V rrulii , or dorr lanuly d>) 'I’lu* foot of the iiour^ 
arch of a vertebra, iisnalfv a eontra(',ted part of such an 
aivli (in eomi>*uison with its luminal, whereby the arch 
Joins the l»od> or centrum of tlioMuTehra The pedicles of 
any two eoiitiguou.'s vertelme ciivumscrilie the interverte- 
bral foraniiu)i lor tlie exit of spinal nerves. = Syn. 2. See 
fteduncle. 

pedicular (pe-dik'u-ljir), a. [= F. pediculaire 
= Sp. I*g. pedivphir “= It. jyedteidare, < L. pedi- 
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eularis, pertaining to lioe, Kpedicuiius, a louse, 
dim. ot pedis, a louse, <pes(ped-) ss £. foot,} 
Same as pediculous, Howell, Parly of Beasts, 

p. 26. 

I^dicularia (pe-dik-p-lfi'ri-&), n. [NL., < L. 
pedicularis, pertaining to lice: see pedicular.] 
The typical genus of Pedicidariids?; so called 
from some fancied resemblance to a louse. 
The shell is oblong and slightly involute, and 
the species live chiefly on corals. 
Pediculariacea (p^aik-u-la-ri-a'Bf-&), n. pi, 
[NL., < Pedicularia + -acea,} Same as Pedi- 
culariidm, 

PediculariidsB (pf-dik^u-la-ri'i-de), n,pl, [NL . , 
< Pedietdaria 4- -idsB.} ‘ A* family of taenioglos- 
suto rostriferous gastropods, typifled by the 
genus Pedicularia, They have a peculiar dentition, 
the central tooth having a multicuspld crown, the lateral 
being transverse and miiltiouspid, and the marginal long, 
narrow, and pauuldigltate ; the foot is small, ana the man- 
tle thick ana not reflected or extended Into a siphon. The 
shell is oblong and feebly involute. They are chiefly para- 
sitic on corala By some oonohologists they are referred 
to a family Amphipertuidse, and both to the Cypreeidm. 

Pedicularis (pe-dik-u-la'ris), n. [NL. (Bivinus, 
1690), < L. pedicularis, sc. heroa, lousewort, 
prop, adj., pertaining to lice: see pcdtcwlar.] 
A lar^e genus of scrophulariaceous plants, of 
the tribe Muphrasiese, formerly made the type 
of a distinct order Pediculares (Jussieu, 1789). 
and characterized by the equal anther-cells aua 
alternate or whorled leaves ; lousewort. There 
are over 186 speoies, moaUy montane, alpine, or arctic, na- 
tives of Europe, North America, and northern and central 
A sia, and (a very f ew)of the mountains of South America and 
India. They are perennial herbi^ with the leaves pinnately 
nr irregularly cut, developed chiefly at the base of the stem 
and becoming bract-like above. The flowers form a ter- 
minal spike, usually yellow or reddish, often one-sided, 
and followed by compressed projecting curved and beaked 
capsules. P. CanadentiM is me wood-betony or high heal- 
all, common in North American woodlands, with flne-cut 
fern-like leaves and curving yellow and red variegated 
flowers. P. SceptruT/^Carolinum is tlie King Charles’s 
scepter, a tall wand-like Scandinavian species with abun- 

icles are cultivated, 
' Mlousetport. 
heath- and 

swamp-luuseworts or rod-mttles, long imagined to brood 
lice in sheep that feed on them — an idea apparently found- 
ed merely on their presence in poor soil. 

pediculate (pe-dik^i-lat), a, aud n, [< NL. 
pediadatm, \ pediculus, a pedicle : see pedicle, 
pediculc.} I, a. 1. Provided with a pedicel or 
pedicels; pedicellate; peduuculate. — 2. Per- 
taining to the Pediculati, or having their char- 
acters: as, ti pediculate 
11. w. A pediculate fish ; any member of the 
Pedtetdafi. 

Pediculati (pe-dik-u-la'ti), n. pi, [NL., pi. of 
pediculaius: see jtediculate,'] A group of teleost 
fishes, characterized by the elongated basis of 
the pectoral fins simulating an arm or peduncle, 
to vniich various limits and values have been as- 
signed. (a) A family containing the Batrachidee as well 
as true PediculaU (= o,e. d). (b) A family containing all 
the representatives of the rostrloted group, (o) A sub- 
order referred to the order Acanthtmteruaii or Teleo- 
cephali, {d) An order divided into the families LcphUda, 
Aidermariidee, CeraJtUdm, and Maltheidas. It is generally 
accepted in the sense (b) by European ichthyologists, and 
in the sense (d) by all recent American ichthyologists. 
Till* principal characters are the connection of the verte- 
bral column with the skull by suture, tha Junction of the 
epiotlcs behind the supraocclpital, the dkgatlon and re- 
duced number of the actinosts supportfl^ the pectorals, 
and the position of the branchial apertures in the azlllw 
of the pectorals. See cuts under angler, antennariid, bat- 
Jiith, and CeraMidx. 

pediculation (pe-dik-u-la'shon), n. [< LL. pe- 
dieulatio{n-), lousiness, < Ij, pediculus, a louse: 
see pedicular,} Infestation with lice; lousi- 
ness; phthiriasis. 

pedicule (ped'i-kul), n. [< HIj, pediculus : see 
pedicle.} In soiil. and anat, a pedicel, pedicle, 
or peduncle. 

pediculi, n. Plural of pediculus^, 2. 

PediculidSB (ped-i-ku'li-de), n,pl. [NL. (Leach, 
1817), < Pediculus 4- -idte,} The principal fam- 
ily of the hemipterous suborder Parasitica, 
I'hese lice are small wingless insects which live on the 
skin of mammals and suck their blood. The mouth is fur- 
nished with a fleshy unjointed proboscis which can be pro- 
truded and withdrawn. Within this are two protruBlble 
knife-like stylets, and at its base, when extended, is a cir- 
clet of recurved hooks. The eyes are small, simple, aud 
two in number, tlie antennw are flve-jointed. and the legs 
are fitted for clinging and climbing. The principal genera 
are Pediculuit, Phthiriw, mid Uaematopinue. 

Pediculina (pe-dik-u-li'nil), n, pi, [NL., neut. 
pi. of pediculinus : see peStculine,} 1, Same as 
Pediculidse. — 2. Lice proper, as a suborder or 
other superfamily group of degraded parasitic 
hemipterous insects, apterous and ametabolous, 
with small indistinctly sclented thorax, en- 
larged abdomen, and inanoibulate mouth. See 
Anoplura, Mallophaga, and louse^^ 


at, r< NL. pcdUm- 
e, < L. pediouius, a 



Head-Iuuxe (PftfirHiMs 
capitts), magnifiejl: 
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(pf-dik'^-Un), a, 

Unus, pertaining to a louse, 
louse : see PedSmUts,} Louse-like] of or per- 
taining to the Pedicuma, 

pediculOBifl (p$-dik-u-ld'B]8), n, [NL., < L. pedi- 
culus, a louse, 4- -osis,} The presence of lice; 
lousiness; phthiriasis. 

pedicnloUB (pf-dik'u-lus), a, [< L. pedioulo- 
sus, full of lice, < pediculus, a louse : see pedicu- 
lar,} Lousy ; infested with lice ; affected with 
phthiriasis. 

Like a lowsy pedietdout vermin, thou*st but one suit to 
thy back. Dekker, Batiromastlx. {Davies.) 

Pedundoue friars. Landor, Dial(»ueB (King James I. 

[and Isaac Casaulxin). 

pediculusl (pe-dik'u-lus), w. [NL., < L. pedi- 
culus, a footstalk, pedicel: see pedicel,} In 
hot, same us pedicel. 

PedlculllS^ (pe-dik'u-lus), n. |jNL. (LiuusBus, 
1735), < L. pediculus', a louse.] The leading 
genus of PedicuUdse, hav- > 

ing the thorax distinct 
from and narrower than i I ^ 
the abdomen, and the 
head conical and contract- /fS 
ed at the base. The head- 
louse and body-louse of man, 

P, eapUie and P. veetimenti, are 
examples. The latter is often 
found in the seams of dirty 
clothing, and is commonly call- 
ed graybaek. The crab-louse is 
now placed in a different genus, 

PhtMrius. 

2, It c,] pi, pediculi (-li).} 

A louse. 

In pruritus due to pedietdi the 
drug excels all others. 

Medical News, LII. 620. 

Pediculus InguinallB, or pe- 
dlculUB pubis. SeePhthinus. 

pedicure (ped'i-kur), n, [< L. pcs {ped-), = 
foot, 4- cura, cure.] 1. The cure or care oj 
the feet. Compare manicure, — 2. One whose 
business is the surgical care of tho feet. 

Orthopedists, dentists, pedicures, trained nurses, and 
veterim^ns. Sdeixce, XIV. 808. 

pedieuz (ped-i^i'), n, pi, [F., < L. jtes (ped-) 
ss E. foot} The solleret of the elaborate „ 
armor worn in the fifteenth and sixteenth ceii-''^'^ 
turies. 

Pedifera (pe-dif'e-ra), n, pi, [NL. (J. K. Gray, 
1849), neut. pi. of pedifer: pediffrous.} A 

primary group of mollusks, constituted for the 
Gasteropoda and Conch if era: contrasiod with 
the Aj)oda, which comprised the Pteropoda, Ce- 
phalojmla, and Braehiopoda. [Not now used,] 

Pediferia (ped-i-fe'ri-a), n. pi. [NL., < L. pcs 
( ped-), = YA.foot, 4- ferre, = K. ftcarl.] A fam- 
ily of bivalves, embracing all the fresh-water 
forms. 

pediferoUB (pe-dif'e-ms), a. [< NL. pedi/br, < ' 
\j. pes (ped-fyss foot, Ar fet're = E. hear^.} 
Footed; having feet or foot-liko parts; pedige- 
rous. 

pedifonu (ped'i-fdrm), a. [< h, pcs (ped-), ss 
E. foot, 4- forma, form.] Having the form of a 
foot; resembling a foot ; foot-shaped; foot-like. 
Westwood — Pedlform palpus. Same as pedipalp, 

pedigeroUB (pe-dij'e-rus), a. [< L. p€8(ped-), 

= YA.foot, 4" gerere, bear.] Bearing feet or legs ; 
pediferous: especially noting those segments 
of articulated animals which bear legs or feet. 
See cut under Apus. 

pedigree (ped'i-gre), n, [Early mod. E. also 
pMgre, pedegree, pedigrew, petigree, pettigre, 
petHgrew, petygrewe, peUegrye, '< ME. pede- 
qru, pedegrw, 'pedygru, pedegrewe, petygrwe, in 
Prompt. Parv. (a. d. 1440), also in documents 
a few years earlier, j)edegrewc, pelygreu, peedi- 
grec, and in ML. pedicru, pc de gre, pedigree — 
the orig. t^me indicated by these forms being 
pedegru, or ^pedegrue, or as three words ^pe de 
gru£, obviously of OF. origin. The only OF. 
term answering to this form is de grue, 
crane’s foot : pied, jnet, pie, nom. also pez, < L. 
pes (ped-), foot; de, < L. de, of; grue, < Ij. grus, 
crane: see foot (and pedal, etc.), de*^, Orus, and 
cran^l. No record of the use of OF. pied de 
grue in the sense of ‘ pedijpree,’ or in any relation 
thereto, has been found; if so used (and no other 
explanation of the ME. forms seems possible), 
it must have been a fanciful application, in 
restricted AF. use, perhaps in allusion to the 
branching lines of a pedigree as drawn out on 
paper (cf. crow^s-foot, applied to the lines of 
age about the eyes). Ttie crane was at the 
time in question very comiuon in England and 
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France, and it fibres in many similes, proverbs, 
and allusions. The term appears to be extant 
in the surname PetUgrew, Pettygrew (from the 
early mod. E. netUgrew^ ME. petygru, etc. ). For 
the form, and the use as a surname, cf. the 
modern surname PetUfer, PeUfer^ < ME. Pedi- 
fer, Pedefer, < OP. pied defer, ‘iron foot.’ Of 
the various other explanations of pedigree, as 
OF. par degr^z (Minsheu), ‘by dogi'eesj’ ^^pere 
degr/iz, i. e. descensus sen paronteia maiorum” 
(Minsheu), lit. ‘father-degrees,’ petit degree” 
(actually so spelled in one instance in ^Sani- 
hurst), or other suggestions involving petty or 
degree, none is tenable. The mod. F. pedigree 
is from E.] Line of ancestors; descent; line- 
age; genealogy; list of ancestoi's; genealogi- 
cal tree. 

This lambe was Cryste whiche lynally douiio came 
^ Be diBHeiii conveyed tlKj pedegrewe 

Frome the pa jj ^arke Abrahaiue. 

Pnmical Poerm, etc. (od. Kurnivall), p. ir*. 

Whereas hee 

From Ifihn of Oauiit doth bring his pedigree, 

Being put fourth of that Hcroick Lltio. 

Stuik., 1 lion. yi.. il. f) (folk> ie23). 

0 1 tell me, tell me, Tam-a-Llin;, 

O ! tell, an' ttdl me true ; 

Toll me this nicht, an’ mak* nae lee, 
pedifjree are you? 

Tam-^a-Lirui ((Child’s Ballads, I. 261). 

Tho’ not inspir’d, Oh! may I never lie 
^ Forgetful of my Pedigree, or thee. 

.jj Prior, The Mice. 

The documents . . . contained a full pedigree of the 
Spanish dyiiastieH. 

s. Stiibb», Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 126. 

The “Stud-Book” . . . contains the names and in most 
•V* ' cases the pedigrecj*, obsc.ure though tliey may he, of a very 
large tiunihur of horses and mares of note from the earliest 
accounts. Encyc. Brit., XU. mi. 

sftyXL Pedigree, Gemalngg, Lineage. Pedigree may be 
uaajwir . . 
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pedimane (ped'i-mau), a. and n. [as F. p^dU 
mane, < NL. pedimanm, < L. peg (ped~), = E. 
foot + manvf, hand : see main^.'] I. a. Foot- 
handed ; pedimanous. 

II. n» A pedimanous quadruped, as an opos- 
sum or a lemur. 

pedimanous (pe-dim'a-nus), a, [< NL. pedi- 
warned, foot-haiided: ‘see Having 

all four feet like hands ; qnadmmanous as well 
as quadrupedal: an epithet applied specifical- 
ly to the opossums and lemurs, referring espe- 
cially to the hand-like character of the hind 
feet. 

pediment (ped'i-ment), w. [Appar. an error 
for ^pedament, lit. a prop or support (orig. for 
statuary?) (cf. OF. pedament a pedicel), < L. 
pedanientum (also pedamrn), a prop for a viiit', 

< pedare, furnisli with feet, prop up (as a vine), 

< pes {ped-) = E. /bo/: aeo foot, Cf. pedate. \ 1. 
In arch; a low triangular part resembling a 
gable, crowning the fronts of buildings in th(» 
Oroek styles, especially over ]K)rt.i cos. it is sur- 
rounded by a cornice, and its flat recessed field or tym- 
panum is often ornamented with sculptures in relief or in 
the round. Among sucli scMilptiires are found the finest 
remains of Oreck art the pediment-figures of the Pai'- 
thenon, by Phidias. In the ilebased Itoman and Renais- 
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, the pedigr$e of a hoise; the others only to a person or 
IKy family. In some cases it extends to geologic time : as, the 
^ pedigree of Ojenozoie horses. Geuealogg is the series of 
^nerations, coming down from the first known ane.cstor. 
lAiteage views the iierson as coming in a line of dcse.ent, 
generally hotiorahle, wliich, however, need not be traced, 
as in a geneniogg or jmligrec. Pedigree and lineage are 
generally much narrower words than gemalogg, the last 
usually covering some personal hishuy and including de- 
tails of various matters of interest to the persons or fam- 
ilies concerned. 

‘^pedigreed (pod'i-gred), a. [< pedigree + 
Having a disliiiguished pedigree. [Hare.] 

Most of till' other maternal ancestors of tho (chancellor 
bad beUtnged to tiie poor but ped igreed {ionivy ot Branden- 
burg. Lowe, Bismarck, 1. 11. 

Pedilanthus (ped-i-lan'thus), k. [NL. (N('ck- 
er, 1790), ho called with ref. to the oi)li<|ue 
slippor-Iike involucre; < Cr. sandal (see 

Pedih(s), + (ivOoi:, flower.] A genus of shrubs 
of the apetalous order Euphorbiaeefc and tlu^ 
tribe Eiqdwrhieie, known by th(' irregular nii- 
iiutely toothed oldicjue or urii-sluipod involucre. 

I There *arc alM)ut I.^j species all American, from Mexico 
and tho West Indies to nortluTn Brazil. They boar fieshy 
branches, with an acrid milky juice, al tomato stem-leaves 
and opposite floral loaves, and flowers surrounded by 
greenish or colored involueres, arningetl in terminal or 
axillary cymes. Several species are cultivated us ever- 
green shriiliB in greenhouses, and from the shape of tin; 
involucre are known ns ulipfier-planttt /*. tithgrrutlni(U‘s, 
of the West. Indies and South America, known as jew- 
bmh, is used in medicine us an emetic. 

pedilavium (pod-i-hl'vi-um), n. [ML., <li. pes 
iped-), = K.Joot, + lavarcj wash.] The ceremo- 
nial washing of ftu^t. 

Pedilidse (pe-dil'i-de), W. pi. [NL., < Pedilus 4- 
-«d//.'.] A family of heteromerous (Ud^eopfera, 
typified by the genus Pedilus, now merg(»d in 
the Authicidui. 

Pedilus (ped'i-lus), u, [Nl^. (Fischer, 1822), < 
Or. rrfd/Aov, a sandal, cf. 7r/d;/, tetter, anklet, 
< TTo/'c (Trod-), 7r/C« (*7rfd-) = E. foot.'] The 
typitjal genus of Pcdilidw. Also called (Un- 
phjfra, 

pediluvium (ped-i-lu'vi-um), n. ; pi. pediluvia 
(-a). [Nlj. : see pediluvy.^ The bathing of 
th‘e feet; also, a bath for tlie feet. >^yduey 
Smith, 

pedilUTyt (ped'i-lu-vi), //. [= y. pediiure = Rp. 
Pg. It. pedihmo, < L. pes (ped-), = y. toot, + 
tuere, yvash, bathe.] ^upcditurinm. 

Pediniaiia (pe-dim'a-na), u. pi, [NL., iient. pi. 
of pedimanus, foot-handed : see pedi ma wc. ] 1 . 
Foot-handed mammals — that is, the lemurs: a 
synonym of Prosimiie, Lemuroidea, and Sfrejt- 
sirrhiua. Also Pedimani, Vic(pd\tzyr, 1792.— 
2 . A group of mar8n])ial or didelphian mam- 
mals, the American opossums: so calletl from 
tho haud-like structure and function of both 
hind and fore f(?et. It has lately been adopted 
as one of eight “orders” of marsiijiial mam- 
xnalB* 


F..istcni rcdniieiit nf tlic T« tiipU- of 7i*us at Olympia 
(Curtiu-*(.riiUiuT n*storation ) 

sauce styles the same name is given to gables similarly 
placed, even tlimigli not triangular in form, but semicir- 
cular, elliptical, or interrupted, and also to small ttnisb- 
ing members of any of these shapes over dtiors or win- 
dows, In tho architecture of (he middh' ages small gables 
and triangular decorations over openings, niches, etc., nro 
often called pediment*. Those generally have the angle 
at tho apex much more acute, than the corresponding 
gable or gablet in Konuui ureliitectnre, which, on its part, 
is markedly higher in i)ropt>rtion, or less ohtuso-angleil 
at the summit, than ITellenic pediments. See also cuts 
under acroterium, octastyle, and peditnented. 

Home of the eiitranees are adorned with ])ediinents and 
entatdutures cut out of tin* rock 

Pococke, description of the East, TI. i. 4.s. 

Pfidim/intfi or caps over windows . . suggest a nnians 

of protecting an t»pening from the w«*t. 

J. Fergumm, Hist. Arch., T. 83. 

Hence — 2. In deeorafireart, an vmem])t*r of sim- 
ilar outline, forining a triangiAar or segmentnl 
ornament rising above a liorizontal ))and, as in 
ironwork; sucli a inmnln*!* above tin* opening 
of a 8cr(Hm or the like : it may bo entirely open 
and consist of light scrollwork only, 
pedimental (]n*d-i-inen'tal),f/. [< pedimeut + 
-at.'] 1. Kelatiiig !<» or of tho nature of a jieili- 

ment; found on a pediment; designed to be 
used in a pediment. 

Intermixed with these architectural remains wore the 
seulpturesof the temple, t\\iwv\exy jn done ntal sculptures 
and meUipes of wlii<*h rauHunl.*is has given us a brief hut 
inflnitely precious de8ciii>hoii. 

C. T. Meieton, Art ami Archmol., p. irifi 

On the theory at n. pedi mental eeinpositioiiffor the NIohe 
group], the prostrate s«m would occupy one angle, and 
would jiresupiMise a prostrate 
daughter in the opp«mite angle 
A. S. Muiray, (lieek Sculpture, 
ill. :m). 

2. Having the form of a 
pediment. Thus, the heiul- 
dress worn by wonn’ii iu the six- 
teenth cent my, in which a ker- 
cliief or luitid is fohled over the 
forehead, making an angle pro- 
jecting upward, is eomiiiouly 
called by writers on eostiime the 
pedimental head -d re** 

pedimented (]>cd ' i - nmn - 
ted), a, [< pedimeut 4- 
-f'd*^.] Provided witli a pediment; eonstrnet(‘d 
in tho form of a pedinnmt — Pedimented gable, 
a gable a(U (»ss the foot of which is cun led a molding or 
cornice, coniph'ting the triangle, ami presenting more or 
less analogy in hu'in with a classical pediment. See cut 
in next roluinn. 

pedimeter (]>e-dim <‘-tcT), n, [< L. jtes { ped-), 
= E. foot, 4 (ir. ptTpov, measure.] Haiiie as 
podometn 

pedimetric (ped-i-met'rik), a, [< pedimvlr-g 4 
Perlaining to pedimetry. 
pedimetry (pc-<lim'ot-ri), n, [< L. pes {ped-), 
= E. fool, 4- Hr. -peTpia, < utTpov, measure.] 
Measurement by paces. 



Pcdimentfil Hctifl-tlress. 

(1 Miu .'tlir.i.suf 



Pedimented Cablu.— Part of west fnnu of (.‘hnrcli of Notre Dame la 
Orauili , Poitiors, rr.iiu c. 

pediocle (ped'i-o-kl ), //. [< L. pes ipe(t), = E. 
foot, + oeulus, eye.] A stalk-i‘ypd crustacean. 

I^ediOBCOtes (pOfi-l-e'se-tcz), u, [NL. (Coues, 
1872), emended from Pedioetrfr.^ (S. F. Baird, 
1858), < Gr. TTcSiov^ a ]dain, 4- nhirgg, a dweller, 
inmate, < olsdv, dwell.] A genus of Tetraouidoi; 
tho jiintail or sharp-t ailed groiiso, j *. phamawUm 
is the shiirp-tailed grouse of British America. 'I ho com- 
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mon bird in the mudliwestein I'nited Slid os, as Nortluind 
South Dakota, Montana, etc, wheie it is called prairie- 
hen or jn-nirie-efneken, is a vai ioty of tin* more northern 
form known as /*. eolumbatna*. 

pedipalp (pedM-palji), u. nml a, [< NIj. pedi- 
)ial])us, < \i.pes{ped-), = y.Jord, 4* NL. patpus^ 
afeeltT, pal]!.] I. //. 1. A niaxillipnlp, ormu.x- 
illary paljius; the of an araelinnlnu. A pair 
of pe’dipalpsis a characteristic feature of moat uruehni- 
duns. They are borne on the head, in front of tlm usual 
four jiairs of amhnlatoiy legs In seoi pious and their al- 
lies, and also In tin* tiilse seoridons, the pedlpalps usually 
attain great size, and may he e.ht*late or einl in a pineer, 
like the large claw of a lobster. 'J'liey are etlieient tuetilo 
and ])rehenslle organs. Hee cuts under Araneida, Pedi- 
palpi'-^, rhrgnidtv, and eeitrjnon. 

2. A pedijialpsife nraeluiidau.- Inflated pedi- 
palp. Hee inflated. 

II. a. Of or ]>ei*taiiiing to a ]n‘dipnlpns; re- 
sembling a. ]»edi|>a]i>. .\lso fufttpol/ud. Huxley, 
pedipalpate (l>od-i-iiarput), a. [< pidipatp 4 
-nfrL] Ih’ovided with jiedipalps, or maxillary 
]mlpl; of or p(‘rtnining to tin* Ptdtin'ipi. 

P edipalpi^ U. IMnral of pedtp(tlfn(s. 

‘edipalpi- (p<‘<j-i-]»ui u. /d. fNJ.. (La- 
freillp, IHDG), < J.. 

}n s ( ped~), = E. 
foot, 4 NL. pa ip us, 
a f(*i*ler, palji. | 

A siKiordi'r of tin* 
araclmhlaii ordm* 

Arthrogastni, eon- 
taining the families 
Phryuidw ami The- 
typhfoud/e, corn in on- 
ly known ns irA.// 
seorpious. Tiny have 
eight ocelli, two meilian 
and three on ea/*b side. 

The hJioiI ebelna'icH an 
t wo-i<iinlj'<i, while the 
palpi JIM- large and long, 
emliMg in more or J<*sh 
jH'ifeelJv formed pni- 
rj*ts 'I'lu* tlrst pair of 
h*gs is longj'st, ami the 
tj.isiis IS broken into a 
long series of joints. Tn 
a foimer system wlimi 
.tin* lU’dipaljd als«> in- 
cluded the true, scjji- 
pions, tin* term was sy- 
nonymous with Pulgnle- 
ra*omala and eoexten 
slve with Arthrngastra 
The group is now rsit«*jl 
as an order of Araehnida, divided into ‘j: siihonleis, Ane 
hlypggi and Urupygi, j-esiieetlvely ijxemjdilled by the 
ahovC'Uamed families. Hee also cut at Phrynida, 
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[< pedipalp + 
pertaining to 
having their characters ; poly- 
Tuerosomatous or arthrogastric, as an arach- 
nidan. 

pedipalms (ped-i-parpus), a.; pi. pedipalin 
(-pi), pedipalp,] A pedipalp. 

pedireme (ped'i-rem), n, [< L. pes (ped-), s=s E. 
footf + remm, an oar; see oar^.] A crusta- 
cean whose feet serve for oars. Compare cope- 
pod. [Rare.] 

Pedireim (ped-i-re'mi), n. pi, [NL. (Amyot 
and Sorvill(3, 1843), < L. pes {pedr), = Yi.fooi, 
+ an oar. Q>i, pedireme,'] Asuperfam- 

ily of water-hugs, or Hydrocorisse, containing 
those with true swimming-feet, as the Cormdm 
and Notoneetidm, 

pedissequantt, n, [Prop, ^pedisequentj < L. 
dise^uus, pediseem^ improp. pedissequus, fol- 
lowing on foot, < L. pcs (ped-)j = E. footy + 
seguiy ppr. 8equen(t-)Sy follow: see scqueiit,] 
A follower. 

Yet fitill he Rtrfvoth untill, wearied and breathlosso, lie be 
forced to oiler up his blood and ili’sli to the rage of al the 
oh%wvn,XiipedummmU» of the huntiiu? goddesse Diana. 

TopneU, Four-i’ooted Deaats ( ifl()7 ), p. 1 JlO. (// alliumll . ) 

pedlar, pedlarism, etc. Seepcdd/cr, etc. 
pedler, pedlerism, etc. 8eo peddim'y etc. 
pedmelon (ped'mel-on), w. A variant of pade- 
melon. 

pedobaptism, psedobaptism (pe-do-hap'tizm), 

n. [= It. penobattesimo ; < Glr. natt: (7ra/d-), a 
child, 4- pairnapugy baptism : see baptism,] The 
baptism of infants. 

I’he Anabaptists laugh at pmdo-baptiem. 

Jer. Taylor, WoAs (od. 1835), II. 299. 

pedobaptist, pmdobaptist (pe-do-bap'tist), n, 
[< Or. TTfl/f (TTfl/d-), a child, 4- [iaTTTtaHjgy a bap- 
tist: see baptist,] An advocate of the baptism 
of infants. 

pedogenesis, pedogenesis (pe-do-jon'e-sis), rt. 
[NL., < Or, TToig (TraiS-)^ child, 4- ykveatg^ gener- 
ation : see genesis,] Larval generation ; repro- 
duction by larv 00 ; a kind of heterogamy which 
resembles alternate generation, and is regard- 
ed as a case of precocious development of the 
egg in parthenogenesis. It has been shown to 
occur in the larva) of certain gall-flies, Cvei- 
domyia, etc. 

Tho raorphologlually undeveloped larva has acquired 
the power of reproducing itself by means of its ruaitneu* 
tary ovary -a phenomenon which . . . has been desig- 
nated Psedogerie^iia. Clam, Zodlogy (traus.), 1. 1*^. 

podogenetic, psedogenetic xpe'^do-je-net'ik), a, 
[< pedogenesisy after genetic.] Of or pei*taining 
to. or reproduced by, pedogenesis, 
pedomancy (ped'o-man-si), w. [< L. pes (ped-)y 
= E. footy 4* Ur. fmvrtiay divination, pronhecy.j 
Divination by examining the solos of tne feet, 
pedometer (ne-dom'e-ter), n, [< L. pes (ped-), 
= E. footy 4- *Ur. jifrpovy a measure.] An in- 
strument by which paces are numbered as a 
person walks, and the distance traveled is thus 
approximately recorded . Huch instruments usually 
register by means of an index on a diul-plate, and are 
carried in the pocket like a watch, whieli they resemble 
in shape and siso. 

pedometric (ped-o-mot'rik), a. [< pedometer 
4- -ic.] Pertaining to or measured by a pe- 
dometer. 

pedometrical (ped-o-met'ri-kal), a. [< pcf/o- 
metric 4- -a/.] Same as pedometric, 
pedomotive (ped-o-mo'tiv), a, [< L. pesr{p€d-), 
= E. footy 4- ML. moUvuSy motive : see motive.] 
Moved, driven, or worked by tho foot or the feet 
acl ing on pedals, treadles, dr the like ; operated 
by action of tlie feet, as a velocipede, etc. 

A novel and important improvement in treadles for bi- 
cycles and other imiomoHoe oarriages. 

„ Sci. Amer., N. S., LIV. 106. 

pedomotor (i>e<l-o-md'tor), n. [< L. pes (ped-)y 
= E. foot, 4- motor, a mover: see motor,] 1. 
A means for the mechanical application of the 
foot as a driviiig-nuvvcr, as tho treadle of a sow- 
ing-machine ortho p('(ial of a bicyc'le.--2. A 
bicyclo, tricyelo, or other similar vohiclo. — 3. 
A roll(‘r-skate. 

pedonosolofi^, paedonosology (po'^do-no-sol'o- 
ji), n. f < (Ir. nutc {ttukS-), cdiild, 4- 1^,' nosology,] 
Tho study of tho diseases of children. 
pedopleural(pod-o-}»ld'ral), a. [< \^.pcs{ped-), 
= Yi, footy + Ur. side.] Same anpleuro- 

pedal, 

Pedota (po-do'tii), V. pi, [NL., < L. pes {ped-) 
= E. foot,] One of the ma,ior groups of placen- 
tal mammals, including those which have feet, 
as distinguished from Apoda, 
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pedotropbic, padoferopMo (pM(htrof'ik), a. 
[< pedotroph’^ + -dc,] Of or 2>6rtaiziing to the 
rearing of children. [Rare.] 

He grew more daring, and actually broached the idea 
of Psedotrophic Partnership, the term by which the new 
Socialism designated a partioular and relatively perma- 
nent variety of sexual atlachment 

HarpePs May., LXXIX. 102. 

pedotrophist, pmdotropbist (pe-dot'ro-fist), n. 
[< pedotroph-y 4- -i^L] One who practises pe- 
dotrophy. [Rare.] 

They could, with the most generous intentions, pro- 
nounce the plaintiff a properly qualifled pmdotrophut. 

Uarper'B May., LXXIX. 108. 

pedotropby. pasdotrophy (pe-dot'ro-fi), n, [= 
F. pedotropme, < NL. pmdotrophiay < Ur. iratSo^ 
Tpoi^iay rearing of children, < iraidoTpdijH)^^ rearing 
children, < rraig (Trozd-), child, 4- rpiijinvy nour- 
ish.] That branch of hygiene which is con- 
cerned with the rearing of infants and chil- 
dren. [Rare.] 

pedregal (ped 're -gal), w. [Sp., < piedray a 
stone: see pier.] A rough and rocky district, 
especially in a volcanic region. 

A great chain of bergs stretching from northwest to 
southeast, moving with the tides, had compressed the sur- 
face-flues ; and, rearing them up on their edges, produced 
an area more like the volcanic pedrayal of the basin of 
Mexico than any tiling else I can compare it to. 

Kam, Sec. Grinn. Exp., I. 197. 

pedro (pe'dro), «. K Sp. PedrOy < LL. PetruSy 
< Or. lUrpog, Poter.J In the game of sancho- 
pedro, the five of trumps. 

Pedro Ximenes (pe'dro zim'e-nez). Wine 
made from the grape of the same name in 
Spain, tho most celebrated being that produced 
ill Andalusia. Compare peter-sec-me. 

pedum (pe'dum), n.; phpedn (-d|i,). [< h.pe- 
(lumy a shopherd^s crook, ipes (ped-) =:E,foot.] 
A pastoral crook or book. 

Head of Pan homed, with pedum at shoulder. 

B. V, Head, Historia Mumoriim, p. 208. 

peduncle (pe-dung'kl), n, [= Y, pMonculCy < 
\jYj. pednnculmy also L. peduculusy equiv. to pedi- 
cidnsy a little foot, dim. of pes (ped-) = E.foot.] 
1. In bot.y a general flower-stalk supporting 
either a cluster or a solitary flower : in the lat- 



Pcdunclc. 

I'lowering Branch of Teriwinkle {Ftftca minor), showing the 
onc-flowered peduiicleb. 

ter case the cluster may bo regarded as reduced 
to a siughi blossom. Umy. See also cut under 
pedicel , — 2. In rod/., a little foot or foot-like 
part; a pedicle or pedicel, Hpeciilcally (a) The 
stalk of a barnacle', (b) A fleshy process of some brachio- 
pods. (c) One of the crura of the brain. Sec pedmicidux. 
(rf) In etitom., a narrowed basal Joint or imrt forming a 
stem on wiiieb the rest of the organ is supported ; as, the 
peduncle of tho abdomen. Also called petiole. Sec cuts 
under Eunjkma and wted-rfafilKT.— Anterior peduncle 
of the thalamus, a hundlo of flbors coming from the 
frontal lobe through the anterior pait of the internal 
capsule to the th^amiis. — Inferior peduncle of the 
thalamus, a bundle of fibers coming from the temporal 
lobe, imssing under tho lenticular nueleus, possibly reeii- 
forceu by tibers from the globus pallidus, and temiinating 
in the thalamus. - Internal peduncle of the thalamus, 
that part of the inferior peaunele which terminates in 
the stratum zoiiale of the thalamus.— Olivary, OPtlC, 
etc., peduncle. See the adjectives.— Peduncle of the 
pineal body or gland, a narrow white band on either 
side extending forward and outward from the base of the 
pineal body, along the ridge-like junction of the upper 
and medial surfaces of the th^amus. Also called meauU 
lary xtri-a of the pineal body, or habenula (or habena) pine- 
aiix.— Peduncles of the cerebellum, three pairs of stout 
bundles of nerve-flbers which connect the cerebellum 
with the other chief divisions of the brain. They are dis- 
tinguished by their jmsltiou as the mperior, middle, and 
inferior pedvndex or crura. The superior pair emerge 
from tile mesial part of the medullary substance of the 
hemispheres, and run forward and upward to reach the 
nuclei tegnienti of the opposite sides, after deoussation 
under tho fornmtlo reticularis. (Also called crura ad cor- 
pora (p/adriyetnina, crura ad cerebrum, proceetnie cerebelli 
ad cerebrum, proeexsns e cerebdlo ad tede», bretehia cor^mic- 
tiva, and brachia conjuruiiarta.) Tlie middle pair form tho 
ventral transverse fibers of the pons^ emerging from the lat- 
eral part of the white substance of the hemispheres. (Also 
called cruiil oi nrocefutm ad pontem.) Tlie imerior pair are 
the restiform Wliea of the oblongata, which enter the 
hemispheres between the middle and superior peduncles. 


(Alio oiHed eriwtt or jproeeMiM Ml 
Of tho ooannu OAUMum, two bands ci white stwstiiibe 
given off from the anterior end of the oorpus oallotum, 
which, diverging from each other, pass backward aorow 
the anterior perforated apace to the entranoeof the fissure 
of Sylvius.— Podunelof of the aeptum luddum, the 
peduDoloB of tho corpus callosum.— Pofiterior podunOla 
Of the thalamus* the bundle of fibers passing oackwara 
from tho ptilvinar to tho occipital cortex, carrying nervous 
impulses of retinal origin. sByn. 2. Peaied, Pedide, and 
Peduncle are used in xoOlogy with little discrimination. 
Pedide is the most comprehensive term; pedied more 
frequently means a very small foot-like part, pedunde a 
large and generally soft or fleshy foot-like part; and each 
of these has some specific use. 

peduncled (pe-dung'kld), a, [< peduncle 4- 
-cd2,] Bamo kHpemnculate, 
peduncular (pe-aung'ku-lftr), a, [< L. pedwncu- 
lusy a little foot {soe peduncle), 4- -ar^.j 1, Of 
or pertaining to a pediincle ; growing from a pe- 
duncle. — 2. In entom,, pertaining to the pe- 
duncle of the abdomen.— Peduncular arterlea, 
small ’ branches supplying tho crura cerebri.— Pedun- 
cular lobe of the cerebellum, the flocculus.- Pe- 
duncular sulci, the oculomotor and lateral sulci of the 
crura cerebri, grooves where the substantia nigra comes to 
the surface, between the crusta and the tegmentum. The 
inner one is also called mlem pedvneuli (or mesencepkali) 
medialix; tho lateral one, mleux pedunetdi (or me»en- 
cephali) lateralis.-^ Peduncular tract, name as pyram- 
idal tract (which see, under pyramidal). 

Pedunculata (pe-dung-ku-ld'ta), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of pedunculatus : see pedunculate?] 1 . 
In Lamarck^s classification (1801-12), one of two 
orders of Cirripedia, distinguished from Sessilia; 
the pedunculate as distinguished from the ses- 
sile cirripeds. They have six pairs of biramous 
feet, and arc such as the Lepadidsc and Pollici- 
pedidse. — 2f. An order of brachiopods, com- 
prising all having shells attaehed by a peduncle 
{Lingula, I'erebratulOy etc.): contrasted with the 
iSessUia ((ft^hicula, Crania, etc.). Latroille, 
pedunculate (pe-dung'ku-lat), a. [< NL. pe- 
dunculatusy < L. pvdunculnsy a little foot : see pe- 
dunels,] 1. In hot,, having a peduncle; grow- 
ing on a peduncle: as, a pedunculate flower. — 
2. Provided with a pedicel; pedicellate.— pe- 
dunculate abdomen, in entom., an abdomen in which 
tho first Joint is slender and stem-like: opposed to xeneUe 
abdomen. See cuts under Ophion atid mud-dauber.— P b- 
dunculate body, in entom., a body in which the ineso- 
thorax has a constricted ring in front, to which the pro- 
thorax is articulated, as in many beetles. 

pedunculated (po-dung'ku-la-ted), a, [< pe- 
dunculnte 4- -ed^.) Same as pedunculate. 
Pedunculati (pe-dung-ku-l^'ti), n, pi, [NL., 
pi. of pedunculatus : see pedunculate,] The Pe- 
diculati as a family of acanthopterygians, de- 
fined by Cuvier as fishes "With wrists to the 
pectoral fins. 

pedunculation (pe-dung-ku-la'shon ), n. [< pe- 
dunculate 4* -ion.] The development of a pe- 
duncle ; tho state of being pedunculated, 
pedunculus (pe-dung'ku-lus), w.; p\, peduncuU 
(-li). [L. : mo pedunele.] A peduncle or pedicel; 
a stalk, stem, or other foot-like support or basis 
of a part — Pedunculus cerebelli mediuB,peduncu- 
luB cerebelli Inferior, pedunculus cerebelli superior, 
respectively the middle, lower, and upper cerebellar pe- 
duncles.— FedunculUB cerebri, a crus cerebri, one of the 
legs of the brain. — PedunculUS COnarii, the peduncle of 
the pineal body; the habenula.— PedunculUB medulhB 
oblongatSB, the restiform body.— pedunculuB oliv», 
the white fibers which pass out of the hllum of the inferior 
olivary nucleus.— Pedunculus pulmonlB, the root of the 
lung. PedimculUB substantlb nigr». the layer of fine 
fibers lying next to the substantia nigra on its ventral sur- 
face, and believed to originate in the cells of that forma- 
tion : it passes downward to become lost in tho pons, 
pee (pe), n, [Of. pca^.\ The point of the arm 
of an anchor, intended to penetrate the ground; 
tiio bill. 

peeblet, n. An obsolete form of pebble. 
peecet, n. An obsolete spelling of piece, 
peek^ (pek). n. An obsolete or nautical spell- 
ing of peak^. 

peek2 (pek), V, i. [Early mod. E. also peak, 
peke; < ME. ^pelcen, piken, peep ; appar. ult. a 
var. of pce;>2.] To peep ; look pryingly. 
peek^ (pek), n. [Qt.pecki, woodpeclcer,] A wood- 
pecker. [Prov. Eng.] —Green peek, the green wood- 
pecker, Gednux viridix. 

peek-a-boo (pek'a-bfi), n. Same as bo-peep. 
peekee, piki (pe'ke), n. [Amer. Ind.] Oakes 
of Indian meal, very thin, and baked on hot 
stones, among the Indians of the southwestern 
Uni tea States. 

peeU (pel), V, [< ME. ^pelen, < OF. 2 i<?Zcr, pel- 
ler, F. peler = Pr. fyelar, pellar = Sp. pelar = 
Pg.pellar = It. pelare, strip (of skin, bark), 
pare, < OF, pel, < L. pellis, skin: see pell^. 
The word was formerly also written pill, by 
confusion with pill, plunder, which was in 
turn erroneously written peel / while the OF. 
peler, strip of skin or bark, is confused with 
peler, strip of hair, < 'L.pUare, strip of hair: 



PmI 

I. trtma, 1* To atrip the skin, 
barkt or nnd from ; strip by drawing or tearing 
off the skin; flay; decorticate; bark: as, tojwS 
a tree ; to poet an orange. When, as in the case of 
an apple, the skin or rind cannot be torn off, but is re> 
movM with a cutting instrument, the word pare Is com- 
monly used. 

The skilful shepherd psef'd me certain wands. 

Shak., M. of V., 1. 8. 86. 
2. To strip off; remove by stripping. 

^ me ! the bark peel'd from the lofty pine, 

His leaves will wither and his sap decay. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1167. 

flsBm Seeporei, c. L 

n. intram, 1. To lose the skin or rind; be 
separated or come off in tliin flakes or pellicles : 
as, the orange peda easily; the bark petils off. 
8w^, — 2. To undress. [Hlang.] 

P00i^ (pol)» [< peel^, p.] The skin, bark, or 
rind of anything : as, the peel of an orange. 

On twigs of hawthorn he regal'd, 

On pippins’ russet ped. 

CowpeVt Epitaph on a Hare. 

sSyn. Rind^ etc. See ekin. 

peel^ (pol)> t, [< ME. peeleUf pelen, < OF. pelevy 
jn/er, plunder: seepilf^,'] To plunder; devas- 
tate; spoil, Isa. xviii. 2. 

Thy oontro shalt sc put in exile all, 

Histroed, robbed, jmed, and more wurse, 

By illo Sarisins; (to( 1 gife thaiiii his curse! 

Rom. of Part4}7Mu (E. K. T. 8.), 1. 21 «9. 
Govern ill the nations under yoke, 

Reding their provinces, exhausted all 

By lust and rapine. MUton, I*. R., iv. 136. 

Whence, <) thon orphan and defrauded? 

Is tliy land peeUfU lliy realm marauded? 

Rmerson, Woodiiotes, il. 
peeP (pel), w. [Also peal: early mod. E. also 

r ' ile; < ME. peAe, pda, < OF. pclc^ peslc, pahy 
pelle = Sp. Pg. It. paUiy < L. pdlay a spado, 
shovel, a bakers^ peel, the shoulder-blade, the 
bezel of a ring: see 1 . A kind of wood- 

en shovel with a broad blade and lojig handle, 
used by bakers to put bread into or take it out 
of the oven, in heraldry it is generally represented 
witli one or more cakes of bread upon It, which are inen- 
tioned in the blason. 

'Ihe oven, the haven, tlie mawkin, the peel, 

The hearth and the rang«;, the dog and the wheel. 

H. Joneon, J'loasure Reconciled to Virtue 
The dough is quickly Introduced on a peA or long 
wooden shovel. Etuige. Hrit, III. 267. 

2. In prhi fluffy a wooden pole with a sliort cross- 
pit<eo at one end, in' the form of the letter T, 
used to convey printed shecds to and from the 
horizontal poles on which they are dried. — 3. 
The wash or blade of an f)ar, as distinguished 
from the loom. — 4. A mark restunlding a 
skewer with a larg« I’ing ( 9 ), formerly used in 
England as a mark for cattle, a signature-mark 
for persons unable to write, or the like, 
peel^ (ppl). n. l< ME.7>e/r, pd, pc/l (ML. pda)y 
a var. of pile: see /uVP-^. The W. pill and Manx 
pelkiffy a tower, a fortress, arc appar. < E.] A 
lortiiied tower; a stronghold. The original peel 
appeal's to have been a structure of earth combined with 
tnnbor, strcngtlieucd by palisades . but the later pi'ei was a 
small square tower, with tiirrcts at the angles, an<l a door 
considerably raised from the ground. The lower part. 
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peel* (p8i), ». i. To be equal or have the same 
score in a game. [Scoten.] 

Peel Act* Same as Banhcharter Act (which see, 
under hemk^), 

peel^ax (p€Paks), n. Same as peding-ax, 

peeled (peld)^ p. a. 1 . Strip- 

ped of the skin or outer rind: as, peded potatoes 
or onions. — 2. Barked; abraded: as, ‘‘every 
shoulder was peeledy^^ Ezok. xxix. 18.— 3t. Bald ; 
shaven; bare. 

Ped'd priest, dost thou command me to be shut out? 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., 1. 8. 80. 

peelednesst, Same as pilledncas. 

Disease, scab, and peeXdneem. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, II. 143. {Davies.) 

peel-end (pel'end), «. in a biscuit- or cracker- 
machine, the part beyond the cutter. E. U, 
Knight, 

peeler^ (p6'16r), w. [< ptea + -crL] 1. One 
who peels, strips, or flays. — 2. A crab or lob- 
ster in the act of easting its shell; a shedder. — 
3. A stout iron bar of considerable length, hav- 
ing one end flattened into a broader surfact*, 
somewhat after the manner of a slice-bar, and 
the other end formed into a loop or handle, 
used by a workman called a “bailer” in placing 
charges of piles, billets, blooms, ingots, etc., of 
iron or steel in a reheating-furnace preparatory 
to hammering. [Local, Eng. J — 4. A ‘ ‘ ripper ” ; 
a very energetic person. [New Eng.] 

Miss Asphyxia’s reputation in the region was perfectly 
established. She was spoken with applause under sueh 
titles JiS “a staver,” **n,jM^aler " “aroarer to work.” 

//. R Stowe, Gldtown, p. 117. 

peeler^t (pe'b^r), n. [< peoV^y = pill^y + -erl.] A 
plunderer ; a })illugcr. 

Yet oats with her sucking a peeler Is found, 

Both ill to the master and worse tf> some ground. 

Turner, January’s Husbandry, i>. 61, 

peeler*^ (pd'ler), a. [< Ved (see def.) + -crl.] 
A polic.eman ; so called from the English states- 
man Sir Itobert Pet*! (17H8 -1850), who while 
secretary for Ireland (1812-18) established a 
regular force of Irish }K)lico, and while home 
Ht'cretary (1828-30 ) improvtul the police sysiom 
of London. [(%>lloq. or slang.] 

Ho ’s gone for apeeXer and a search-warrant to break open 
the door. Kingdey, Alton liOCke, xxxv. 

The hatred of a costermonger to a fteeler is intense, and 
with their opinion of the police all the more ignorant unite 
that of the governing power. 

Mayhew, J.onaon Labour and Loudon Poor, I. 22. 

peel-house (pel'hotis), h. Same as prd^. 

peeling (pe'ling), n. [Verbal n. of per /I, 1 . 

The a<‘t of stripping off the p>kin, riiul, or bark 
of a tiling; tbo strip]>iiig off of an outer cov- 
ering or rind. — 2. That which is stripped off; 
rind, i>eel, or skin stripped from the object 
which it covered or to whi<*h it belonged : as, 
poitaio-ptAinff.s. — 3. In printhiffy the art or act 
of removing from an impressimi-snrface one or 
more layers of a paper overlay, to make a light- 
er impression. 

peeling-ax (pd'ling-aks), ??. A double-bittod 
ax used for barking trees. K, 11. Knight. Also 
peel-ax. 

peeling-iron (pc 5 'ling-T'‘'hrn), n. A shovel-shapod 
thrusting instrument for prying up the bark and 
st, ripping it from trees. 

Peelite (pe'llt), n. [ < red (see def.) + -ile"^.'] In 
British polities, one of apolitical }>arty existing 
after the repeal of the corn-laws in 1848. Originally 
(in large part) Toricfi, but. free traders an<i adherents of Sir 
Robert Peel, they formed f<»r several years a group inter- 
mediate between the Protectionist Tories and the liberals. 
Several of them took oittceiii the Aberdeen administration 
(1862-6), and, as W. E. tlladstone. Sidney Herbert, and 
others, eventually joined the biberul party. 

peel-tower, n. Same as peel^, 

peen (pen), n. [Also pean, pewe, peiUy piend ; ap- 
par. < (jr. pinnvy ih*' }u*efi of a hammer: soopi?*! 
and That tmd of a hammer-head or 


Pccl-towcr, liilnuckie, Uiunfricsshiro, Scotliiiul. 

where the cattle were kept, was geriorally vaulteil. Such 
strongholds are frequent on the Scotiish borders, and 
served as dwelling-houses for the chiefs of tlie siimller 
septs. 08 well as for places of defense against sudden ma- 
rauding expeditions. The peel represented lii the cut is 
•aid to have been the abode of the famous Johnic Arm- 
strong. Imp. DieL 

When they cam to the fair Dodhead, 

Bight hastily tliey clam the veel. 

JarfUe Telfer (Chihfs Ballads, VI. 106). 

peeF (pel), n. [Perhaps a var. of peer*^.'] An 
equal ; a match : as, they were peels at twelve. 
JPicken, [Scotch.] 
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Ilaniiiicr-pefii 

«T, narrow peen for rivctiiiy ; bro,id pcen for iiiachinist& ; r , cro&s- 
pecn for cooixjr*. ; X, tom: iweii for th.'Utinf;, ball peen, tipbcUiriK' 
naminer for engravers, 

similar tool which terminates in an edge, or in 
a sharp, rounded, cone-shaped, hcmispnerical, 
or otherwise specially modified point, as dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary fiat face. He (5 
also cuts under hammer. 

peen (pen), r. t. [< peeny n.\ To treat i>y 
striking regularly all over with the peen of a 
hammer. 


peep 

Piston rings may be made of a larger diameter by peniny 
the ring all round on the inside. 

J, Rove, Praot, Machinist, p. 288. 

peenge (penj), r. i.; pret. and pp.peenged, ppr. 
pcenging. [Origin obscure.] To complain; 
whine. [Scotch.] 

That useless peenging thing o* a lassie there at Elian- 
gowan. SeoU, Guy Mannering, xxxix. 

peen-hanuner (pen ' ham ’'^'^r), n, A hammer 
with a cutting or chisel edge. Bpecifically~(a) A 
hammer used for straightening and taking the buckles 
out of sheets or plates of iron. (6) A stone-masons’ heavy 
hammer witli two opposite cutting edges. See cut under 
hammer. 

peepl (P®P)> [Also pix^y pipe (see pipcl), < 

ME. ^pepeny pipen^l OV . pipier, pfpier, F.p^ier 
= Sp. pijnar = Olt. *xnpiar€ = I). piepen a= 
ML(4. pipeUy L(jr. pirpeu = (1. piejteuy piepsen 
= Dan.^m^c, < \u pipiarcy piparey pipire, also 
jnjnlare (> It. pipilnre) = Gr. irnmlCm), peep, 
chirp, as a bird; an imitalive word, and as such 
more or less varied in form: jnpe^. Of, 

1, To chirp, cheep, or pipe; utter a 
shrill thin sound, as a young chick. 

And iny liand hath found os a nest the riches of the peo- 
ple ; and as one gathereth eggs that are left, have I gath- 
ered all the earth ; and there was none that moved the 
wing, or opened the mouth, or peeped. Isa. x. 14. 

Hee procuring such peace in the East (saith Vopiscus) 
that a rebellious Mouse was not heard to pe^. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 367. 

2. To speak in a piping or chirping tone. 

And when they shall say unto you. Seek unto them that 
have familiar spirits, and unto wizards that peep, and that 
mutter: should not a people seek unto their God? 

Isa. vlii. 19. 

She muttered aud peeped, as the Bible says, like a wiz- 
ard. S. Judd, Margaret, L 16. 

3. To speak. [Slang.] 

peepl (P‘^P)> n, [= G. pifpy pip = l)an.j!?y?, 
poop; from tlio vorb.] 1. Tho cry of a young 
chick or other littlo bird. 

I heard the peep of the young when T could not see the 
parent bird. Thoreau, Walden, p. 246. 

2. A sand pi per ; a 8audpc(*p. Several small thiitei# 
States species are commonly so called from their cry, as 
the least and senilpalinated sandpipers, Aetodromas minu- 
tUlaamX Kreumles jnmlluM. 

peep^ (pd|)), V. [Prob. a particular uso of pefpi , 
chirp, with ref. to a concoalod fowlor, who, 
‘pooping^ or cliiriiing to boguilo tho birds, 
‘fioops^ or poors out io watch ihom, Gf. OF. 
piper, poop, la pine dn jour, tlu' poop of day 
(“day-pipe” — Palsgravo). Loss proh. there is 
rof. to tho fanciod ‘peejiinp’ or jicoring out of 
a ‘pooping’ or chirinng chick. H(^o pipe‘X^ v).J 

1. ru Irons, 1. To have tlio appearance of look- 
ing out or issuing from a narrow aiiorturo or 
from a state of conct'almont; come partially 
into view ; begin to aiqioar. 

I can see liis pride 
Peep through each part of itim. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., i 1. 69. 

Flowci'S, that were buds but yesferday, 

Peep from the ground when' or 1 pass 

Hryard, Tho Now uiid tho Old. 

2. To look (out or in) pryingly, slyly, or fur- 
tively, as through a crf3vi(*o or small anorture; 
look narrowly, slyly, or pryingly; take a sly or 
furtive look; iiecr; peek. 

A fool will p«cp in at tho door. Ecclus xxi. 23. 

But Liitlior's broom is loft, aiul oyes 
Peej* o’er their creeds to where it lli's, 

Lowell, Villa Franca. 

A peeping Tom (in allusion to the legend of Pceiilng 
Tom oitJovcntry), an inquisitive person. 

II. frans. To h't ajijiear; show^ [Itaro.] 

There is not a <lang<Ton8 action can peep out Ills head 
but I am thrust ujam it. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 1. 2. 23S. 

peep" (pep), n. r< p.] 1. A sly or fur- 

tive look Ihrougli or us if through a crovico; 
a hurried or partial view”; a glimpse; hence, 
the tirst looking out of light from the eastern 
horizon. 

Hut up then spake a litUc page. 

Before, the peep of dawn. 
liaXtle. of OUerbourm ((’hild’s Ballads, VII. 22). 

Fall on me like the silent dew, 

Gr like those maiden show’rs 
Which by tho peepe of day doi! strewe 
A baptime oVe the flowers. 

Herrick, 'I’o Musique, to becaline his Fever. 

A door left ajar gave him a peep into tho best parlor, 
where the claw-footed chairs and dark mahogany tables 
shone like mirrors. Inn'ng, Sleepy Hollow. 

Wc of the younger generation on the landing catch 
jwepe of distinguished men, aii<i bits of their table-talk. 

jjtrweU, Study Windows, p. IS». 

2. A crovice or aperture; a slit or opening af- 
fording only a narrow or limited view. 



ptep 

At the Bm9,*p$^ of a window 
Belinkln orap in. 

Jjambert lAwdn (Child's BalladSy III. lOlX 
Speeiiically — 3. The slit in the leaf of a lifle' 
sight.— 4t. A pip. 

He ’b but one peep above a servin^-man. 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, i. 2. 

Peep-nicking machine, a gun-tool used to nick or cut 
the peep In the leaf of a rlflo-sight. 
pee^bo (iH^p'hd), n. Same as ho-pemi, 
pwper^ (l»« p^‘r)» w. [<p€cp^ + -crl.J 1. Some 
little creature which peeps, pipes, or chiri^s. 
(a) A newly batched chicJc. (6) The cxicket-frog, Arrin 
ffryUus, a common Hpeciea ot tree-frog, (c) A young pigeon 
while its beak rcmaitiB soft and unsuited for eating grain. 
2. An ogg-pio. Jfalhuwll, Qh’ov. Eiig.] 
peeper- (pe^pdr), n. [< + .^>^1.] l. One 

who peoi)8; a spying or iiKjnisitivc person. 

Peepere, intelligencers, eavesdroppers. g>6«fer. 

2. The eye. [Slang.] 

“I smell a spy," replied the other, looking at NigeL 
“Chalk him across thepe^r^ with your cheery. ” 

Skott, Fort-unes of l^igel, xvii 

peep-eye (pdp'i), w. Same as ho-pevp. 

The baby . . . made futile etfcirts to play peep-eye with 
anybody Jovially disposed In the crowd. 

Ilarjter'H Mag., LXXVI. 79. 

peep-hole (pei»'h61), n. A hole or crevice 
through which one may }»eep or look. 

And by the Pecp-holee in his Crest 

Is it not virtually confest 

That there his FyeH took distant Aim V 

Prior, Alma, ii. 

peeping-hole (pc'ping-hol), «. Same as paep^ 
hole, tSir It. VEstranpv. 

Peep-O’-day Boy (nep-p-da' boi). (.)no of a. fac- 
tion in northern Ireland about 1784-95. They 
were Protestants, and opposed to a Homan Catholic faction 
called Defendern They were so named from their visiting 
the houses of their antagonists at break of day in search of 
arms. 

peep-show (peji'shd), n. A small show, con- 
sisting of jiicturcs viewed through an orifice or 
hole fitted with a magnifying lens. 

A peepehow of Mazopjia and I’aul .Tones the pirate, de- 
* scribing the pictures to the boys looking in at the little 
round windows. 

Mayhew, ioiidon Labcmr and London Poor, 1. 12. 
peep-sight (pep'»it), b. A plate containing a 
small hole through which the gunner sights, at- 
tached to the breech of a cannon or small arm. 
Hee cut under gun. 

The sights for match-rifles consist usually of wind-gauge 
foresight, and an elevating N'ernlor jteep-rigM ufltxed to 
the stock ot the rifle. IP. W'. Greener, The Gun, p. 

peepul (pe'pul), n. Saints as pipul-tree. 
peepy (po'pi), a. [< pcc/'^ + -?/i.] Bleepy; 
drowsy [Clolloq.] 

peer^ (per), r, [< ME. pireUj pureu, < h(l, 
nircM, look clostdy, a later form (with loss of 
I after as in E’. pat^, patch, etc.) of plireu^ 
peer, look narrowly, = Sw. plim = Dan. pUre, 
blink : see htcuA. With pm’ in this sense, from 
ME. piren^ is eonfused peer, < ME. pcrcHj 
< OF. perer (f), parcr,parcirj < L. parvre, ajipear 
(ME. also partly by apheresiw from apervn, E. 
appear): see appear, I Ienc(^ also, by variation, 
prtf^,'] 1, To look narrowly or sharply: com- 
monly implying searching or an eflf(»rt to sec: 
as, to peer into the <larkiiess. 

Athiilf was in the iuro 
Abiito for t<» imre 
After his comyiigu, 

Ref Bcluip him wtddc bringc. 

King Horn (R. E. 'J’, S.), 1. 1092. 
Peering in maps for ports and piers and roads. 

ShaJe., M. of V., i. 1. 19. 
I wont and peered, and could descry 
JSo cause for her distressful cry. 

Coleridge, Chrlstabel, ii. 
And 1 j}eer Into the sbadows, 

Till they seem U» pass away. 

Bryant, A Lifetime. 

2. To jip])(*«r; come in sight. 

When datfodils begin t-ow^cr, . . . 

Why, Ihcn coincs in the sweet o’ the year. 

Shak., W. T.. Iv. a. 1 . 
See Iwnv bis ^rorgft jn'ern above his gown, 

To tell the jn'opb* in what danger he was. 

B. Jotmm, Catiline, iv. 2. 

3. To appear; seem. [Kare.] 

Tell me, if this wrinkling brow . . . 

Veere like the front of Snturn. KeaU, llyperion, 1. 

peei^ (per), u. [Early mod. E. tiUopearc ; < ME. 
peer, pere, per, < Ob\ per, p(‘er, lat orpair, F. p«/r, 
apeer; as ailj., equal ; <L.y/ur, (‘(jual: seepu/rl, 
nur‘*i.] 1. t)ne of the same rank, qualities, eii- 
ilowments, character, or llie like; an equal; a 
match. 

A cok bight ebaunteekHjr, 

In al the lond of crowyiig nas bis jtet'r. 

Chawer, Nun’s ITieat’s Tale, 1. .'10. 
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t . . . found him, u 1 expected, not the jpeer of her he 
loved, except in love. 

Margaret Fuller, Woman in the 19th Gent., p. 218, 

2. A companion; a fellow; an associate. 

He all hie peers in beauty did surpass. Spetmr. 

Bo I took a whim 
To stray away into these forests drear, 

Alone, without apser. 

Keats, Endymion, iv. 

3. A nobleman of an especial dignity. Bpe- 
ciflioally— (a) In Great Britain and Ireland, a holder of 
the title of ono of the five degrees of nubility— duke, 
marquis, earl, viscount, baron ; also, one of the two Eng- 
lish archbishops, or one of tliose twenty-four bishops who 
arc entitled to sit in the House of Lords. The former 
class are distinguished as lords tempored, the latter as 
lords spiritual. The House of Peers or House of l/>rdB 
consists of— (1) all peers ot the United Kingdom (corre- 

r ndlng to peers of England prior to 1707 and i>eeT8 of 
at Britain from 1707 to January 1st, 1801) who arc of 
full age ; (2) the representative Boottish peers (see peer qf 
Scotland), elected for each parliament ; (8) the Irish rep- 
resentative peers (see peer of Ireland), elected for life *, 
and (4) the lords spiritual. Many of the peers of Bootland 
and of Ireland, however, are also peers of England, Great 
Britain, or the United Kingdom, and sit In the House of 
Lords under the titles thus held, (b) In Franco, formerly 
a chief vassal, and later the lord of a certain teiTitoiy ; 
during the period from 1814 to 1848, a member of the 
upper house of the legislative assembly.— HOUBO Of 
Peers, the upper house of the British Parliament, usually 
styled the House of Lords. Bee lord and parliament, 3.— 
Peer of Ireland, a member of the peerage of Ireland. 
Twenty-eight Irish peers are elected members of the 
House of Ixxrds, and are called Irish representative ne^irs. 
Irish peers who do not have seats in the House of jiords 
may be elected members of the House of Commons for 
English or Scottish constituencies.— Peer Of Scotland, 
a membei' of the peerage of Scotland. Bixtocii Scottish 
peers are elected members of the House of Lords, and 
are called Scottish rcjyreserdaUve peers. No Scottish peer 
can be elected a member of the House of (Commons.— 
Peer of the blood royal, in Great Britain, a member of 
the royal family qualified to sit in the House of Ixirds. — 
Peer of the United Kingdom. Hee dcf. 3 (a). - Peers of 
fees, in law, vassals or tenants of the same lord, who are 
oldiged to serve and attend him in his courts, being equal 
ill function.— Spiritual peer, in Great Britain, one of 
the prelates qualified to sit In the House of Lords. — Tem- 
poral peer, in Great Britain, one of those peers of the 
rank of dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons (in- 
cluding representative peers) who are qualified to sit in 
the ffouso of Lords. 

peer-t (per), D. l<ME, 2 >em'en;<pecr^,n,Ji I. 
tntrans. To play tho peer; bo a peer or equal; 
take or be of equal rank. 

Ho wolde hnnepeerid with god of blis ; 

Now is he in nelle moost lootheli page. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. jO. T. S.), p. 62. 

n. trans. To make equal to or of the same 
rank with. 

Being now peered with the lord -chancellor and tho earl 
of Essex. Heylin, Hist. I^resbytorians, p. 347. {Latham,) 

peerage (per'aj), n, [< peer*^ + riigc. Of. par- 
age.'] 1. The rank or dignity of a peer. 

The peerage differs from nobility strictly so called, in 
which tlie lieredltory privileges, whatever they may con- 
sist in, pass on to all Ihe descendunis of the person first 
created or otherwise acknowledged as noble. 

K A, Freeman, Encyc Brit., XVIII. 46a 

2. The body of iTeers. 

Tile hereditary summoning of a large nrojiortion of 
great vassals was a middle course between the very limit- 
ed peerage which in Franco co-existed with an oiionnous 
mass of privileged nobility, and the unmanageable, ever- 
varying asHcmbly of the whole mass of feudal tenants as 
proscribed in Magna ('arta. It is to this body of select 
hereditary barons, Joined with the prelates, that the term 
“peers of tho land ” properly belongs : an expression which 
occurs first, it. is said, in the act by which the Bespensors 
were exiled, but which before the middle of the fourteenth 
century had obtained general recognition as descriptive of 
members of the house of lords. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 190. 

3. [cap,] A book containiug a detailed histori- 
cal and genealogical account of the peers and 
their connections: as, Barkers “/Vm/r/c.” 

1 . . . saw the inevitably abominable, maniacal, absurd, 
disgusting Peerage*’ open on the table, interleaved with 
annotations. Thackeray, Book ot Snobs, xxlv. 

peerdomt (p§r'dum), w. [< + -dom.] 

Same as peerage, 1. 

peeress (per'es), n. [< pecr2 + ^gg,] The con- 
sort. of a peer ; a woman ennobled by descent, 
by creation, or by marriage. In Great Britain wo- 
men muyrin certain cases be x>«eressoB of tho realm in 
their own right, as by creation, or as inheritors of baro- 
nies which descend ti> heira goneraL 
'ilioro are instances of countesses, baronesses, and ab- 
besses being summoned to send proides to council, or to 
funiisb their military service, but not to attend parlia- 
ment miteitesms. Stubbs, Const. Hist., $ 428. 

peerie, K. Beejwr/A 

peerless (per'les), «. [< + -less,] Un- 

cqualod ; having no peer or equal ; unmatched. 
But now it is my glory to have loved 
One pt^crless, without stain. 

Tennyson, lAiicolot and Elaine. 
ssSyn. Matchless, unsurpassed, 
peerlessly (per'les-li), adr. Without a peer or 
equal ; rarely, as one who is peerless. 


peewit 

The gentlewoman is a good, pretlgr, proud hgid-favour 
ed thing, many not so peerUmly to hee doted upon, Inuis 
oonf esse. B, Jenson, Every Man out of his Humour, hr. I 

peerlessness (pdr'les-nes), n. The state of be 
ing peerless, or of having no equal, 
peery^ (per'l), a, [< poori + -yf.] 1 . Peering 
sharp-looking; expressive of curiosity or sus 
picion; inqmsitive; curious; prying. 

A queer, shambling, lU-made urchin, . . . with a oar 
roty pate In hnge disorder, a freckled, sun-burnt visage 
with a snub nose, a long chin, and two peery grey eyei 
which had a droll obliquity of vision. 

^otf, KenUworth, ix. 

From her twisted mouth to her eyes so peery, 

Each queer feature asked a query ; 

A look that said in a silent way, . . . 

“ I’d give my ears to know what you say !'* 

Hood, Tale of a Trumpet. 

2t. Knowing; sly. [Old slang.] 

Are you peery, as tho cant is? In short, do you know 
what I would be at now? Cibber, Refusal, Hi. 

peery® (per'i), n, ; pi . peeries (-iz). [Also peerie; 
origin obscure.] A boys’ spiuning-top, set in 
motion by the pulling of a string. 

Mony *B the pe^ and tap 1 worked for him langsyne. 

St^U, Antiquary, xx. 

peest, A Middle English form oi peace, 
peesash (ne'sash), n, [E. Ind.] The local name 
of a hot dry land-wino of southern India, 
peeshoo (pe'shb), n. [N. Amer. Ind. (?).] Tho 
Canada 1 }tix, I^nx canademis, 
peesoreh (pe'so-re), n, [Mahratta.] The East 
Indian Traguluu nwmina, 
peetert, A variant of peter^, 
peeter-xnanf, n. An obsolete form of peterman, 
peetweet (pet'wet), w, [Imitative. Cf, pewit.] 
The common spotted sandpiper of North 
America, IHngoidctt macularim. See out at 
Trinpoidcfi, 

peevish (pe'vish), a, [Early mod. E. also pe- 
vish, jmmsh ; < ME. pcviftche, pevisse, pevysse, 
peyvcHuhe, Be. pevis, pevesn, jmyych, pm^age; 
prob., with suffix -i8h\ < Ho,pew, 2 )en, pue, make 
a plaintive noise, cry : see xme. For the form 
(adj. in -ish'^ from a verb) and its variations, 
cf. lavish,] 1. Querulous; petulant; ill-tem- 
pered; cross; fitiul. 

Why, this It is to be a peevish girl 1 
That flies her fortune when It follows her. 

Shak., T. G. of V., v. 2. 49. 

A peevish fellow is one who has some reason in himself 
for being out ot humour. Spectator, No. 438. 

They thought they must have died, they were so bad ; 

Their hearers almost wish they had. 

Cowper, Conversation, 1. 324. 

The sharp and peevish tinkle of the shop-bell made itself 
audible. Haxethorne, Seven Gables, vii. 

2f. Perverse; self-willed; f reward; testy. 

She is jteeAyish, sullen, froward. 

Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty. 

Shak., T. G. of V., fii. 1. 68. 

Perthiax liominum genus, njuievish generation of men. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., ill. § 4. 

Presbyterians, of late more turbulent in England, more 
peevish and singularly rigid than any of the CalvlnistB, 
especially the more sober and learned French, amongst 
wnnm have appeared many of excellent Judgment and 
piety. melyn, True Religion, II. 269. 

3. Characterized by or indicatiug discontent, 
petulancy, or fretfulness. 

In these peevish Times, which maybe called the Rust of 
the Iron Age, there is a Race of cross-grained People who 
are malevolent to all Antiquity. Howell, Letters, iv. 43. 

A Ann and somewhat peevish mouth. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., vii. 

4t. Childish; silly; foolish; trifling. 

So surely If weciistome ourself to put our trust of cum- 
fort in tho delight of these pieuish worldly things. 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation, foL 9. 
I see and sigh (bycanse it makes me sadde) 

Thai peuishe pryde doth al the world posaesse. 

Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. ArherX p. 64. 

There never was any so peevish to imagine tho moone 
either capable of affection or shape of a inistrls. 

Lyly, Endymion, i. 1. 

And as if he [QodJ were indeed arraigned at such a bar, 
every weak and peevish exception shall be cryed up for 
evidence. StiUing/leet, Sermons, l. iii. 

^Sim. Fretfxd, Pettish, etc. (see petvlaiU), ill-natured, 
testy, irritable, waspisli. 

peevishly (pe'vish-li), adv. In a neevish man- 
ner; petulantly; fretfully; with aiscontent. 
Thus we may pass our time : the men 
A thousand ways divert their spleen. 

Whilst we sit peevishly within. 

W. Artof Love, xU. 

peevishness (pd'vish-nes), n. The quality of 
being peevish; perverseness; froward ness; 
petulancy; fretfulness; waywardness; capri- 
ciousness. 

peewit, n. Bee pewit. 
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Shoemakers’ 
pcjjs, to 

.1 p.iper rib- 
bon for fecdiiii; 
to .1 pegtfini;- 
niachinc. 


P9g (p®g)> 3^®* i>w®/ prob. < Sw. pigg 

sa Dam. pig f a spike, a secomlary f orm of Sw. 
Dan. pik, a pike; ult., and in E. 
perhaps directly, of Celtic origin; 
cf. "W.pig^ peak, point, Com. pig^ 
a prick, W. pegor, a pivot, pegmi, 
a pivot, pin, spindle, pole or axis; 
see peak^, pike^.’] 1. A pointed 
pin of wood, metal, or other ma- 
terial. Specifically — (a) In cam, a point- 
ed piece of wood driven into a bored hole 
to fasten boards or other woodwork ; a tree- 
nail. (2>) In thoemakinff, a small pin of touffh 
wood used in securing the uppers to the 
sole-leather or in building up the heel. 

Shoe-pegs are now largely made of metal 
and in a variety of shapes, some being screws. See also 
outs under peg-flmt, pegger, and peg gtrip. (c) In musi- 
cal instruments of the stringed group, a pin t)f wood or 
metal to which one end of a string is fastened, and which 
may be turned round In its socket so as to tighten or 
loosen the string’s tension, and thus alter its tone. (Also 
called tuning-peg or tuning-pin.) In instruments of the 
viol family the pegs are in the head, while in the dulci- 
mer, haip, pianoforte, and similar instrumente they are 
set uong one side of the frame. 

O, you are well tuned now ! 

But III set down the pegs that make this niusic, 

As honest as I am. Shnk. , Othello, ii. i. 203. 

What did he doe with her fingers so small ? , . . 

He made him peggs to his violl withsill. 

The Miller aiid the King'n Daughter (i'hihVH Hallads, 

[II. ;ir)8). 

(d) A pin which servos to transmit i)ower or perform any 
other lunetlon in ina<'hliiery, etc. (e) A i)rojecting pin cm 
which to hang anything. (./ ) A Biiiall wedge-Hhuy)e(l pro- 
jecting niece of hard wood fixed to a jewelers’ Ixturd, upon 
which the workman performs most of hfs oi)eration8. (g) 
A pin used In the game of cribbage to mark the points, (h) 
A pin thrust or driven into a Indts, and goiierully loft pro- 
jecting, as a tent-p 6 < 7 , used in fastening a tent t<» the 

r uiid, cor a yonUpeg^ used to stop tJie vent of a cask. 

A foot or log. Compare piw-l in like sense. 
[Colloq. and humorous.] 

Tile army-surgeons made him limbs ; 

Said he, "They’re only ; 

But there’s as wooden inenibors quite 
As represent iny legs ! ” 

Hood, Faithless Nelly Oray. 

3. A pin or point fasionod to a pole or string, 
used to spear or harpoon turtles; a turtle-peg. 
— 4. The nag or wooden hall use<l in the game 
of shinty. [Heotland and north of Ireland.] — 
6. A stroke; a blow. 

Many cross-buttocks did I sustain, and 2 >ege on the 
stomach without number. 

Smollett, Ilodcri<!k Random, xxvii 


6. A drink madt^ of soda-water iionred upon 
spirit, usually whisky or brandy. The name 
originated with British officers In India. 

I saw Ohyrkln’s servant enter his tent with bottles and 
ice, and I snspoeted the old fellow was going to cool bis 
wrath with npeg, and would bo asleoii most of the ninrn- 
Ing. F. M. Craieford, Mr. IsaaoH, x. 

Muzzle the pegt. Same as imunHe-the-jteg. To drink 
to pegs, to drink the draught marked in a yieg- tankard.— 
To take a peg lower, to take down a peg, to lower; 

humiliate; degrade; take tlie- conceit out of. 

Wo . . . took your graiuhars down n jwg. 

S. Itutler, lliulibras, 11. ii. r>22. 


peg (pog), r.; pret. and pi>. Pi>i‘- P<V' 

ging. [< peif^^ w.] I, fratis, 1. To thrust or 
drive pegs into for the purpose of fastening; 
fat^ten by means of pegs; funiisli wdth ]M‘gs: 
as, to peg i>oots or sliot^s. 

If thou more inurmur’st, I will rend an oak, 

And peg thee in his knotty entrails till 
Thou hast howl’il away twelve winters. 

Shak., Tempest, 1. 2. 2fir». 

If they [branches I do not eoninly well in the laying of 
them down, they must be jtegg'd down with a liook or two. 

Miller, (Jardcuei’s Diet, (under lager), 

2. To spear or harpoon (the green turtle) by 
means of the tiirtle-])eg. — 3. To fix (a market 
price), and preveni fluetnation, by buying all 
that is offered at that price, thus preventing 
any lower quotations from being iiia<lo, or sell- 
ing all that the market will take at that price, 
thus preventing higher quotations. [Stoek- 
exohango slang.] 

II. intrans, 1 , To work or strive persistently ; 
generally followed by awag or along. [Colhxp] 

"He’s boon horo ever so long,” says Mr. Brice, who of- 
ficiated as butler, pegging away at tin? olives and maca- 
roons." * ^ • Thackeray, Vh\[\v,\ii. 

President Lincoln, when asked what wo should do if 
the war should last for yeais, replied, " We’ll keep itegyinff 
away.*' C. O. Ulaml, Ahruhain Lincoln, xi. 

The rain keeps pegging away, in a steady, unmistakable, 
business-like fashion. W. Black, House- Boat, vii. 

Wo have gradually worked and lagged ttlong year by 
year, and by strict economy and hard work increased our 
funds. American Hebrew, XXXIX. r>2. 

2. Tousethe turtlo-pHg: as, to prr/ for a living. 
—To pog out. (a) In cribbage, to win the game by mak- 
ing the last holo^ during the course of the play, before 
ahowing the hands, (b) To depart ; die. [Slang, j 


pegador (po^'a-dftr), n. [< Sp. ^pegador, < pe- 
(/ar, stick, cling: aoopatfi,'] The sucking-fish, 
Echeneis naucratas, and other echeneidids. 
peganite (peg'a-mt), n. [< Gr. nifyavw^ rue (see 
Peganum)^ + J A hydrous phosphate of 
aluminium occurring in crystalline crusts of a 
green color, 

i^gantha (p?-gan'th|i), w. [NL., < Gr. iTijy^y 
water, a fount, 4- ai’Sof, flower.] The typical 
genus of the f ami 1 y Vega n thidie. Haeckel, 1879. 
feganthidSB (pc-gan'thi-de), n, pi, [NL., < 
Pegantha -f -id/r.] A family of narcomedu- 
sans; synonymous with PolyxeniidiP. They 
are without radial canals, au<l without gastral 
pouches in the suhumbnilla, but have f)topor- 
pro, Haeckel, 


foganum (peg'a-rmm), n, [NL. (Liniiams, 
1737), < Jj.peganon, < Gr. m/yavov, rue, so called 
from the appearance of the thick flesliy leavers, 
< TTTjyvvvat, be stiff or solid.] A genus of plants 
of the order Itntaeeiv and the tribe liiitew, dis- 
tinguished from relat(*d genera by the 12 to 15 
stamens. There are 4 species, one widely dispersed 
over the Moditerraiieaii region and wanner i)art8 of Asia, 
the others natives of central Asia and Mexico. They arc 
branching rouiid-stcnimed odorous herbs, with alternate 
leaves, and largi- white solitary llowers opposite the leaves, 
followed by a globular :i to l-celled fruit. See hannaline, 
hanrml, and harmin. 


Pegasean (po-ga'so-an), a. [< L. Pegaticm, per- 
taining to Pegasus, < Peganuit, Pt'gasus; see 
Pegasus,’] 1. Of or pertaining to Pegasus; 
swift; speedy. Pel thorn. — 2. Kelatiiig to po- 
etry; poetic. Andreies, 


O ye Degadnn Nvmiplis, that, hating viler things, 
Delight in lofty IIUIh, and in delicious S))ring8. 

Drayton, I’olyolbion, v. 83. 


PegasidSB w. pi, [NL., < Pegasus 

+ -idm.] A family of fishes of strange fomis, 
typified hy the gcmis Pegasus, They have tlie body 
entirely covered with 
bt>ny i>iuto8, ankylos- 
ed on the trunk, and 
movable on the tail ; 
the margin of the 
upptir jaw formed by 
the internuixillaries 
ami their cutaneous 
extensions down- 
ward to the end of 
the maxillaries; the 
gill-eover formed by 
a large operculum, 
the interoperculum 
being along flnolKme 
liiddon below tins 
gill-plate,; one rudi- 
iiientarv branehioste- 
gal ; Oho snort dorsal 
and one anal iin op- 
posite each other, 
pectorals lioi’izontal, 
and ventral fins siib- 
alxUmilnal and nar- 
row. The species are 
eonfined to the Indo- 
Myitig Se.i-Iu»rsc 0///0 (’lilnese seus. I'liey 

have been variously 
apiwoximated to the lopbobraiielis, tx* the acaiithoptory- 
gians and espeeiall> the mail-eheeked fishes, ami to the 
heniibninchs, I'hoy ha\e been also regaultsi as repre- 
senting a peculiar siib<*nleroi even tn dvv (H yjtoetomidee). 
I’liey are known as Jtging sea-httrsee 

Pegasus (img'».-sus), n, \= L. Pegasus, Pegu- 
SOS, < Gr. lU/yanoc, a biblcd horse (see def.) 
wlioso name was fraditionally deriveci from 
tt;/)'//, a spring, having come into existence at 
the fountains of Oe(‘an.] 1. In elass, myth., the 
winged horse of tlie Mnses, sprung from the 
blood of Medusa when slain by Perseus. With a 
stroke of his hoof he was fabled to have (iaiised to well 
forth, on Mount ilehcon In i’seotia, the ]»oetically insiiir- 
ing fountain Hijipoereiie lie was ultimately changed int«> 
a constellation. 

2. One of the ancient iiorthm’n constellations. 
T’he figure represents the forwanl half of a winged horse. 




The center of the constellation is about 2o degrees north 
of the o(iuator, and four bright stars in it f«irm a large 
B(|uaro. 



Peg-flOAt. 

n. (Irivo-wheol ; ti, pinion Ijevel-wheel lystem ; 
fl, ernnk ; e, pitin.oi ; /, bclI-crank ; g, connect- 
ing-roil ; h, flo.at. Turning a catises e to renpro- 
i.itc vcrtkallv 'iml h to reciprocate hori/on- 
t.«llv. I lie Ix)ot or shoe is sflpped over #, so 
tluu the float, /t, enters the interior to r.isp away 
till- )iro|ccting ends of iiegs. 


peggy 

з. [NL.] In icliih,, the typical genus of Pega^ 
sidse, containing fishes of strange form, sugges- 
tive of the winged horse of classic mytholo'gv. 

peg-fiched (peg'ficht), n, A game played in the 
w(5Ht of En^lanti, in which the players are fur- 
nisluMl with 
Hharj) - point- 
ed stitiks, one 
of which is 
stuck in the 
ground, and 
the attempt 
is made to 
dislodge it by 
throwing tlie 
other sticks at 
it crosswise. 

When a stick 
falls, the owner 
has to run to a 
prescribed dis- 
tuncu and back, 
while the rest, 
placing the stick 
upright, endea- 
vor to heat it 
into the ground 
iij) to the very 
top. HaUkveU. 

peg-float 

(peg'flot), n. 
in shoemak- 
iug, a tool 
for rasping 
tlie project- 
ing ends of pegs from the insides of shoes. 

pegger (l>eg't'*r), n, [< + -crt.] 1. One 

who fastens with 
pegs. — 2. In shoe- 
making, a mac in no 
fordrivingthe pegs 
in a shoe ; a shoe- 
pegging machine. 

Hhoo-peggors are made 
in a variety of forms, 
of which the* esRontial 
parts are a feeding de- 
vie.e for delivering the 
)»egB to the machine, a 
diiving-ineclianlsrn i e- 
seinhlinga nailer, and a 
contrivance for hold- 
ing up the last with 
the shoo upon it. Some 
poggers have also ar- 
rangements for eiit- 
tiiig otf the ends of 
pegs that may pi’ojeet 
through the shoe-solo. 

Tejigers using wooden 
pegs ill a continuous 
hand, or pegs of wire, 
cut off the pegs auto- 
matically aiKl feed the 
single pegs or screw s 
to the driving-mecha- 
nism. The operation of 
placing tlic pegs in the 
shoe is always under 
the control and guid- 
ance of the ojierutor. 

See also eiit under jwg- 
Ktiip. 

pegging (pcg'iiig), 

и. [N^u-bul 11. of 

]>eg^, r.] 1. Tlic 

net of fjistcniiig 
with ti jieg or pegs, 
or of furnishing 
with pegs. — 2. 

TN'gs collectively, 
or materia! for 
pegs. — 3. A bmtiirig; n, drubbing. — 4. The pro- 
cess or imdhoil of cntching turtles with the peg. 
— 6. ])ogg(alori)lo(hling perseverance in work. 
[Colloij.] 

pegging-awl (peg'b.g-al), n. In shoemaking, 
a short sijuurc’-bhnled awl for making holes 
into w’hich ]>egs are to be driven. 

pegging-^ack (peg'ing-jak), n. An appanitus 
for hohliMg a boot, or shoe in various positions 
w hile it is being pegged. 

pegging-machine (peg'iug-ma-shen"), n. In 
shormaknig, a ]><‘gger. 

pegging-rammer (peg'ing-ram'*'^'r),w. In found- 
ing, a pointed rammer with which the saml is 
])aeke(i in imikiiig molds. 

peggy ^ (peg'i), a, [< peg^ + -y bj 1 dkt^ a peg or 
i»egs ; of th(^ form of a peg. 

The lower incisors m-o peggy and iiointcil. 

Qaain, Med. Diet., ji. I.'iH.'j. 

peg^‘*^ (]K'*g'i), n.\ ])1. peggies (-i/). (I’rob. in 
botri senses a familiar us(^ of the fern, muiie 
of « var. of Meg, Mag, uhhr. 
of Margaret. Ct. mag’^, madge'^, (‘tc.] 1. Any 



TVj'vfcr, or IVui’uin-in'^cliinc. 

(t. i, .iiul t/, pcKjjinv'-j.Kk iind its 
p.irts, pivotrd .It to t!>o fo«>t-lcvcr J, 
the l.itifi Ijcnijy rouiiti‘i'ii.il.itu ed at k. 
Id hull! the l.»M III position when at 
work .IS hliown , if, sl.iiidard whirhsiip- 
[Kills the pna.'i'iK iiMi hiiirry; e .iiidV, 
vi flu .div iptoi .iti»[f inccnanibni K>r 
inserting; iht pc|.;s, .l(lll•llc’d liy tfcurinif 
m ; I , trr.iilli , wliiuli is icimu-ctcd witn 
,1 vi-rlii .il 10(1 III liiiul h for iiiniilit(r the 
m.u.l)iiii into r, JK*jj-slrip, from 

hIikIi tJiL iic^is.iM .iutoiu.itir.iilly rut by 
niccli misiii III / wtiin tlif striji Is placed 
till rciii. 



peggy 

one of several small warblers, as the white- 
throat, Syhia einerea, or blackcap, S, atru 
capilla^ or gardeii-waroler, S, hortensis, — 2. A 
slender poker having a small part of the end 
bent at right angles, nsed for raking a fire. 
HalUwell. [Local, Eng.] 
peggy-chaw (peg'i-ehti), ?<. The whitethroat, 
Syma dnerca. [Prov. Eng.] 
peggy-cutthroat (peg'i-kut^'throt), n. Same 
as peffffy-chaw, 
pega, V. f. See jwch. 
peg-joint (peg'joint), n, Gomphosis. 
peg-ladder (peg'la<l'''6r), w. A ladder, usnallv 
fixed, having a single standard, into or through 
whicn cross-pieces are inserted, 
peg-leg (pegMeg), n. 1. A wooden h‘g of tlie 
simplest form. — 2. One who walks on a wooden 
leg; so called in contempt or derision. [Slang.] 
peginat (peg'nitl), a. [L.: se(‘ 7 aY/w/r.] Same as 
pegme. 

The VerBOB we even cnuuRh for bhcIi odde peffinu's. 

at. Ward, Simple (Tohler, p. 27. 

pegmatite (peg'ma-tit), n, [< Or. 7rf/y/m(T-)j 
anything fastened togellicr, congealed, or cur- 
dled (see veqtttc), + -/7r*^.] Coarsely erystal- 

1 A i,.„ II.. 


bling pegmatite.—pegmatltic structure, the type 
of Btructuro cliuracterlRtic of peKmntltu, tlie component 
miiict'ulH beinn of coiiHidorablc Hize and having a tendency 
to a Biinilar optical orientation. 

pegmatoid (peg'ma-t oid), a, [< Gr. 7ryyyn(T-), 
anything fastened together: see pegmaiitf;.] 
Same as pegtnatiiic, 

pegmet (pem), n. [< L. pegma, < Or. ‘rrf/yfjn^ any- 
thing fastened fogether, as a stage or plat- 
form, etc., < Trr/yiu'vat^ fix in, make fast: sec 
paci.J A sort of moving macliine or triumphal 
car used in old pageants; a speech written for 
these; also, a written hill announcing what was 
to be expoeted. 

Four other triumphal jtrymrs >ire, in their convenient 
Btagert, plantiicl to honour hin lonlHliip'K jinigreBB through 
the city. Middleton, Triumplm of Integrity. 

In the centre or luldHt <if the jieqme then*, was an aback, 
or Rqnare, wherein this elogie was written. 

/>'. Jonnon, King's JCntcrtuinmcnt. 

pegomancy (pr/go-man-si), n. [< Or. a 
spring, fonutiiin, 4- gavnia, divination.] l)ivi- 
nation hy thi* agency of fountains. 

peg-striker ( pt^g' strl '^ker) , a . ( )ne who catches 
turtles, JobsUu’s, etc., hy ilnving through their 
shells a peg fixed to a string 
or a pole. 

peg-strip (peg'stri])), ?/. In 
ijthocn(alcing,ii rihhon of woo<l 
cut to the width and longitu- 
dinal section of a shoo-jieg. 

The separate pegs are both auto- 
maticnlly split fiom the rlld>on 
and driven home hy the pegging- 
luacliine. 

peg-tankard (peg ' tang'"- 

kard), n, A drinking-vessid 
in which a yieg or knob is in- 
serted to mark the level to 
which one p(*rsoif s dranght is allowi'd to lower 
the liquor. TkoBe tankards are smd to have contained 
two quarts, and to have been tlivided hy pegs into eight 
e<pial draughts. 

Our modern nacchanalians . . . may discover some in- 
goiMiity in that iiivention among our aii(*estors of their 

K ' inkardH, of which a few may j et occasionally he f«»uiid 
rhyshlre. i. lyittradi, Curios, of Jdt.., III. 2U. 

pey-top (peg'top), 71. aiidf/. I, w. 1. A variety 
of top, eomnionly of solid wood with a nietaJ 
peg, which is spun by tlie rapid uncoiling of 
a string wound round it, — 2. j)l, A kind of 
trousers vei-y wide at the tojijand gradually nar- 
rowing till they become tight at the ankles; so 
called from their rcseinhlaiice when on the jier- 
soii to the 1<^y sd nam<‘d. [l^i’operly j>f*< 7 <o/j,s’.] 
His . . . tailor . . . produced . . . the cut-away coat 
and inuuvt'-colouvcd jtegtojw, in which unwonted S])len- 
dour Huzlet was now arrayed, /’urrar, Julian Home, x.v. 

II. <7. Slmped like n child’s top. 

On Sundays the street nas reasonably full of young men 
in the ?)cf/-hip trousers width the Swiss still cling to, mak- 
ing eyes at the girls in the upper wiiidows. 

//fir/jcr'a Mat],, LXXVI, 466. 
Peg-top form, a usual foi’m of the amphora- that is, a 
cone of Bliglitfv eonvt'X outline, hut especially without 
huiidloB. Peg-tOP vase, u vessel having th<* peg-top 
form. 

Peguan (pt^-go'mO, a- and w. [< /Vy/w (set^ def.) 
4- -dfw.] I, (t. t)f or pertaining to Pegu in Bur- 
ma, or its inhabitants. 

II. ??. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Pegu. 
Also called Veguer, — 2. The Burmese tree- 
shrew', Tupmn pvguarm. 
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Pehle'H, n. and a. See Pahlavi. 
peh-tsai (pa'tsi^), «. [Chin., < peh, white, 4* 
tsai, vegetable.] A variety of cabbage much 
eaten by the Chinese, 
pehtuntse, n. Same as petuntse^ 
peignoir (pe-ny wor'), «. [F., < pcignevy comb,] 
A loose dressing-sack worn by women, usually 
of washable material ; by extension, a woman’s 
dressing-gown or morning-gown ; a wrapper. 

She threw back the ends of her India shawl, which she 
had put over her purtde cashinere morning pkg-mir. 

New Princeton itev., IV. 887. 

pein, n, Seejpeew.. 

peinctf, An obsolete form of jpamf. 
peine^t, «. and v. An obsolete form oipain'^, 
peine'^ (pan), «. [P., punishment, penalty, pain : 
see pam^J] A punishment more commonly 
called peine forte et dure. Bee below. 

A case of peine occurred as lately as 1726. At times 
tying the thumbB with whipcord was used instead of the 
peine. Encyc. Brit, XXIII. 466. 

Peine forte et dure [F., < L. poena fortieet dura, iutouse 
and severe punishment], a harbarous punishment foiiuerly 
inflicted on those who, being arraigned of felony, refused 
to put themselves on the ordinary trial, hut stood mute. 
It was inflicted by putting great weights on the prostrate 
body of the prisoner, until he pleaded or died, and was 
conunordy known as jweeginy to death. 
peintt, r. An obsolete foi*m of paint. 
peirameter (pi-ram'o-t6r), n. [< Gr. ireipdvy at- 
tempt, make trial or proof of, 4* ghpovy mea- 
sure.] An instrument for ascertaining the de- 
gree of resistance which the surfaces of differ- 
ent kinds of roads offer to wheeled carriages, 
etc . , passing over them. Also pirn me ter. 
peirastic (pi-ras'tik), a. [< Qr. TrugaertKoCy fit- 
ted for trying or proving, < Tretpavy attempt, 
make trial of, < rretpay a trial, an attempt.] 
Fitted for or pertaining to trying or testing ; 
making trial, tentative: as, the peiraatic dia- 
logues of Plato, 

Peir ce’s criterion. See criterion. 
peiret, e. Bame as pair^. 
peisantt, «. [< OF. pemnt. peisant, ppr. of pesery 
weigh. CLpemnU.} Heavy; weighty. 

They did sustalne 
Their jmmnt weight. 

Hudmn, tr. of Du Harias’s .ludiih, ii. 
peiset, V. and n. An obsolete form of poise. 
peishwah, n. Same mpeshwa. 
peit, n. [Origin obscure.] A whip. [Scotch.] 

It Is my t»eit 

PavM Knight upon tho lioad (Child's Halluds, VIII. 269). 

peitrelt, Same asjioifrcZ, 

peizet, uud M. An obsolete form of poise. 

peizlessf , <1. Same as poiseless. 

I>ejoration (pe-jp-iH/shon), n. [< L. prjor, worse*, 
compav. of malusy bad*,’ 4- -of/ow.] 1. Deteri- 
oration; a becoming worse; speeiiieally used 
in Seots law. — 2. Depreciation; a lowering or 
deteriora-tion of sense in a word, 
pejorative (pe'jp-ra-tiv), a. and n. [< ^upejor, 
worse, com par. of maluSy bud, 4- -ullve.'] I, 
a. T(*n<liijg or intended to depreciate or dete- 
riorate, us th(' sense of a word; giving alow or 
bud sens(^ to. 

II. In gram.y a word that depreeiates or de- 
teriorat(3s tlio sense ; thus, poetaster is a pejora- 
tire of i) 0 (*t, criticaster of critic, 
pejoratively (pe'jo-ra-tiv-li), adv. In a low or 
bad sense. 

pejorityt (pe-jor'i-ti), n. [< L. Pdor. worse, + 
-tty.'] A becoming worse; deterioration; pe- 
roration . 

“The last state of that man shall he worse than the 
flrst.” . . . This peprritff of his state may he amplifled in 
six respects. Jlev. T. Adams, Works, II. 6f>. 

pekan (pek'an), n. [= F. pekan.] The tisher, 
or l*ennant’s marten. Bee cut under 
pekea (pe-ke'il), n. [Native name.] A timber- 
tree, Caryoedr hntyrosuniy of the natural order 
TernstramiacvsCy of Guiana, which prixiuces nuts 
that resiuiible souari-nuts, but are more oily. 
Pekin duck. [Named from Pekingy in Cliina.] 
A favorite variety of the domestic duck, of 
large size, solid creamy- white plumage, and 
orange beak and legs. 

Peking lacquer. Bee lacquer. 
pekket, r, A Middle English form otpvckX. piek ^ . 
pekoe (i>e'ko), n. peckocy peeCA) ; \ Cliin. 

(in CantoiK^se pronunciation) pak-hao, < pek, 
wbit(‘, + haoy hair, down.] A superior kind of 
black tea, so culled because the Ic^aves are 
picked young with the ‘Mown’’ still on them. 
peU (pel), n. A stake set up for the use of 
swordsmen and others, to be struck at with 
their weapons for practice. Tlie beginner is di- 
rected to attack it in ceitein specified ways, keeping him- 
self covered by his shield as if engaged in actual conibaL 
per^t, n. An obsolete form of peel^. 
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pe-la (p3'lft), n. [Chin.] 1. The Chinese waji 
prepared from the waxy secretions of oertaii 
hemipterous insects.-— 2. A Chinese scale-in 
sect or bark-louse, Erieerus peUiy a eoccid froir 
whose secretions Chinese wax is prepared. 

pelade (pe-iad'), n. [F., <p€lery strip of hair: 
see pill^.] Bame as alopecia areata (which see, 
under alopecia). 

pelage (pol'aj), n. [< F. pelage (s= Pr. pelagge s= 
Hj>. pelaje)y hair (collectively), < OF.jpeW, pely 
E.poily iti.piluSy hair; see The hair, 

fur, wool, or other soft covering of a mammal; 
a common technical term in zoblogy, used as 
plumage is with regard to birds. 

Pelagia (pe-la' ji-|i), n. [NL., < Gr. rr^hiyocy the 
sea.] 1. The tj^ical genus of jellyfishes of 
the family Pelagiidaty found(*d by P6ron and 
Lesueur m 1809. — 2. A genus of gymiiosoma- 
tous pteropods. (^oy and Gaimard, 1833. 

Pelagiada (nel-a-ji'a-dii), n.jtl. [NL., < Pela- 
gia + -Alda.] A group of hydromedusans rep- 
resented by such famili(3S of jellyfishes as Pc- 
laqiidmy Cyaneidu^ and Aureliidse. 

pelagian^ (pe-la' ji-an), a. and n. [< L. pelagius 
= (ir. TTt /«} /«(*, pertaining to the sea, < m?iayo^y 
the sea, particularly the open sea.] I, a. Bame 
iiH pelagic. 

II, 71. A pelagic animal. 

Pela^an^ (pe-la'ji-an), a. and 7i. [< LL. Pelagi- 
anuSy a follower of Pelagius, \ PeUigiuSy a 
proper name.] I. a. Of or pertaining to Pela- 
gius or Pelagianism. 

II. w. A follower of Pelagius; one who be- 
lieves in Pelagianism. 

Pelagianism (pe-la' ji-an-izm), n. [< Pelagiati^ 
4- The doctrines of Pelagius, a British 

monk (flourished about a. d. 400), and his fol- 
lowers. They held that tliere was no original sin through 
Adam, and consequently nolieredltary guilt, that every soul 
is created by God sinless, that the will is absolutely free, 
and that the grace of God is universjd.hutis not indisiKJii- 
sable; and they rojeettid Infant baptism. J’elagiiis, how- 
ever, held to the belief In the Trinity and in the person- 
ality of Christ. His views were developed hy his pupil 
CcElestlus, >)ut were anathematized by Pope Zosimus A. i). 
418. Pelugianisin was the principal anthropological heresy 
in the early church, and was strongly combatted hy Pela- 
gius’s contemporary Augustine. 

pelagic (pe-laj'ik), a. [< Gr. nt'AayiKotjy pertain- 
ing to the open sea, < irtlayotjy the sea, tlie open 
sea.] Marine ; oceanic ; of or inhabiting the 
deep or 0 ]>en sea: said of those aquatic plants 
and animals whicli inhabit the high seas. Also 
pelagki7{.—'pelugXe birds, the petrel family, Proeellari. 
idfe. — Pelade fauna, as used hy modern thalassographic 
zoologists, thc5 fauna living at or near the surface of the 
ocean at some distance from land. 

The prlngic fish fauna, ns defined hy the author [John 
M urray J, consists, Hi st, « if the truly pelagic fish, those which 
habitually live on the surface of the ocean. . . . Secondly, 
there are a number of fishes Inhabiting tho depths of the 
ocean, from a hundred fathoms downwards, which seem 
periodicsilly t-o useend to the surfaee, possibly in connec- 
tion with their jiropngation. 'I'hirdly, th^^ jH’lagic fauna 
receives a very considerable contingent from (he littoral 
fuun.a. Nature, XM. 217. 

PelaaiC hydrozoans, the SHphonophora. Also called occ- 
anic hydrozoans. 

Pelagiidse (pcl-a-ji'i-de), n. nl. [NL., < Pelagia 
4- -td/r.] A family of jolly-tisncs or pelagic 
acalephs, tyjdlied by tbe genus iV/af/ni, belong- 
ing to tlie order I) i scorned usie. They have a simple 
cross-shaped mouth, 4 folded pnrrudial mouth-arms, sim- 
ple hroml radial marginal pouches without branched dis- 
tal canals or ring-canal, 8 marginal bodies, and 16, ;i2, or 
more marginal flajis. Also rdagida\ 

pelagite (pt^l'a-jit), n. [< Gr. Trllayoq, the sea, 
4- -ite<^.] A name given to tin* manganiferous 
iioduh'H brouglit up by dredging in the deep 
parts of the Pacific ocean. Q'hey eonsist largely 
of oxids of manganese and iron, but have not 
a definite mineralogical composition. 

Pelagius (pe-la' ji-ns), w. [NL., < Gr. ntHytogy 
pertaining to the sea, < 7rt/a-}ogy tho sea.] In 
mmtmal.y same as Monaehus. 

Pelagonemertes (pol a - go - ne - mer ' tez), u. 
[NL., < Gr. the sea, 4-’ NL. NemerU^Sy 

q. v.] The typical genus of Pehtqo7wme7'Udm. 
Moschjy 1875. 

Pelagonemertidse (poFa-go-iie-in6r'ti-de), w. 
pi. [NL., < Pelagoncynertes 4- -idic.] A family 
of pelagic nemertean worms, typified by the 
genus Pelagonetnertes. 

Pelagornis (pel-a-g6r'nis), n. [NL., < Gr. ttI- 
the sea, 4- bpvtgy a bird.] A genus of 
fossil birds from the Miocene of Europe, found- 
ed by Lartet in 1857. The remains indicate a 
bird resembling a pelican. 

pelagosaur (P«l'a“g9-sfl.r), n, a member of the 
genus Pclagosaurusl 

PelagOSaurUB (pePa-go-sa'rus), n. [Nli.,< Gr. 
TTfXayof, the sea, 4- aav'pogy a lizard.] A genus 
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of crocodiles, of Jiirassic age, with amphicos- 
lian vertebrsB. 

pelagra, n. See J^ellagra. 

pelamis (pel'a-ims), n, [L. pelamiSy pelamys, 

< Gr. TTtf/Mfivgf a young tiinny-iish.] A small 
tunny-flsh. 

TliQ pelamis. 

Which some call Bummer-whitiiig. 

MidcUetoriy Game at (^hess, v, 8. 

Pelamys (pera-mis), w. [NL.: see 
A genus of scombroid fishes, founded by Cuvier 
and Valenciennes in 1831 : same as Santa. 
Pelargi W. [NL., pi. of VeUmtus^ 

< Gr. a stork.] In ornith.: (a) In Mer- 

rera^s classifieation, a group of his (iralla^ con- 
sisting of ciconiiforin birds, as storks, ibises, 
spoonbills, and redated forms. (/>) In Sunde- 
valPs system, tlie second coliort of the order 
GrallatorvM, composed of the spoonbills, storks, 
and ibises, togetjn»r with tlie genera Scoj^m ami 
BalmnieepH, (c) A series of cicouiiform birds; 
the storks and their allit^s. Nitzsch. 

pelar^ic (pe-liir'jik), a. [< Gr. Tn AapytKog, of or 
pertaining to a stork, < m/npyor^ a stork.] Of 
or pertaining to the Pvlanfi; stork-like; cieonii- 
fonn: as, the stories of birds. 

pelargomorph (pe-liir'go-mdrf), 71. A member 
of the Vvkir pom orpine. 

PelargOmorph8B(]>e-lar-go-m6r'fe), 7i. pi. [N1 j., 

< Gr. 7rt'Aapyo(;j a stork, + form.] In II ux- 
ley^s classification of birds (1807), a superfam- 
ily of desmognathous grail atorial birds, eon*e- 
spondingto the Htrodiie, Pelarpi, and Hcmiplot- 
tides ot Nitzsch, orthc^ Pelarpi of other authors, 
and including such altricial wading bir<Ia as the 
lierons, storks, ibises, and spoonbills. There are 
no hoBipterygoid prucesBeH ; tlie palatinea ufiually 
hohhid the ]K)BtnureB ; the iiuixilliipalatineR are large and 
Bpon^ ; the mandibular angle Ih truncate (except in the 
UemifflotHdest ) ; the Bternuin is bretad, and has two or four 
notifies ; the hallux i« neither vei-Batile in»r webbed ; and 
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we known sii^ciflcallv as pelargoniwm or aB Martha Woih- 
ifigton geraniums ; other species arc the single* and double* 
flowering geraniuniH uf house culture, of which leading 
forms are tlie hoi'scshoe-, ivy-leafed, oak-leafed, lemon, 
rose, silver-, gold-, and bronac-leafed, and tricolor gera- 
niums. P. tritfte produces tubers which are eaten at Cajic 
(Jolony, An essential t»il ig made from the leaven of several 
species, especially, in Algeria, of P. odoratiminwn. Bee 
geranium, 8. 

Pelargopsis (pol-ilr-gop'sis), w. [NIj. (Glogcr, 
1842), < Gr. a stork, + look, ap- 

noaraneo.] A genus of tlio stork- 

hillod kiiigfisht'rs, having tlic tail much longer 
than the hill, ami thcgoiiys KharjilyconiprosscMl. 
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This remarkable form has iiBindly been placed with Ilal- 
qfoiiln thedacebniim* hciicm, but it is imirCrrgle inform, 
as well as in tin* piH«‘ivoroHR liabitB of the genus. About 
8 8]>ecieB iiihubit the Indian and Australian regiuim, in 
one of which (/* invlaimrhuiu'hn) the bill Ib black; in 
the rest it is reti, as V giniut /’ Imeoeephala, etc. Also 
called llkimij)halr!ion and liatcgon. 

Pelasgi (pc-his'ji), V. pi. fL., < Gr. Ib/latTyo/, 
the Ptdasgi , t rud i t i oi i a 11 v < h ‘ri ved from lb aoyoi, , 
a son of Zeus amlNiohc, t lie eponymous foumhT 
of the Pelasgiaii rac(‘..] An ancient race, widtdy 
spread over Gnu'ce ami the coasts and islands 
of the A^^goan Sea- ami llu* MediteiTanean gen- 
(Tall y, in ])rehist(>ri<* linw's. The accounta of it are 
ill groat part rayihic*al and ol doubtful value, and its ethno- 
logical iioaition h uncertain. 

Felasgian (pe-las'ji-an), a. and a. [< Gr. Ib- 
'Aanyio^, emiiv. to iVlasgic: see /*<- 

htsqic.} I. a. Same as Pefa.\/ie. 
ll. 7t. One of tlH‘ Pelasgi. 

Pelasgic (pe-las'jik), <f> Ur'AanyfKof;^ Pe- 

lasgic, < rif/*afT;o/, Iln‘ I’dasgi : see Pelasffi.'] Of 
or pertaining to the Pelasgians or Pelasgi. 

Oscan, Etruscan, Kidiscan, and l-atiii, great as are their 
ap]mrent diversitn's. ran be readily explained by taking 
this Velaagic alpbabel as the eoininon prototype. 

Imiac Tagtor, The Alphabet, II. 18(>. 


the ratio of the phalanges is normal. The leading familicR 
are Ardeidn’, Cicnniidff, 1hidid»\ and Platalcuiff’. 'I'lic 
character of the group i^' b» sl shown by some stork, as, for 
example, the Indian and Aft lean episcopal stork 
episcvpux), wliose generic name, however, indicates a re 
markable peculiarity of the tail, which is black and forked, 
with long white under tail-i'overts projecting beyond the 
true tail -feat herH, ub Illustrated in the tlgure. Bee rrctrix, 
tect'ris. 

pelargomorphic (pt>liir-go-m6r'fik), a. Per- 
taining lo the Velar gotnorphscj or having their 
characters. 


pelargonic (}>ebar-gon'ik), a. [< Velanpmium 
+ -io.] Of or pertaining to the genus Prlanpt- 
nimn; reseinbling the genus Pelargosiam 
argonic ether, an ether of pelargonic acid which is used 
as an artillcial iruit-esseuce. 

PelargOnieSB (p(>lar-go-in't>e), n. pi. [NL. 
(Kobert Sweet, 1820), < Velarpomum + -vh\] 
A tribe of j)lants belonging to the po]y]>ct-alous 
order Geraniaceie^ distinguished by the- irregular 
flowers, perigynous petals, and dt'clined sta- 


mens. It consists of the genera Pelargonium and 7’ro- 
pseclum, the garden goranlums and iiasturtiums, natives 
of tropical tu* southern latitudes. 

Pelargonium ( Iiel-jir-gd'ni-nm ), n. [N I u (L^He- 
ritier, 1787), so calkM] from the resemblance of 
the beaked capsules to a stork’s bill; < Gr. tt/- 
Aapyrif, a stork.] An ornamental genus of jilants 
of the order Geraniaciw, type of tln^ tribe Ve- 
larponiefe.y known by the <*oiispicuons stipules. 
There are about 175 species, or as some eatimate over 400, 
of which about 10 are found in northern Africa, the Orient, 
and Austmlia, and all the otliers in South Africa. Tliey 
are herbs or shrubs, often viscld-puheBcent and odorous, 
sometimes fleshy, hearing opposite undivided or dissected 
leaves, and flowers of scarlet, pink, wliiie, or other colors, 
usually conspicuous and in umbels. Many species arc 

* cultivated for their haiulHoine flowers or fragrant leaves, 
and from their strong tendency to hybridise these have pro- 
duced very numerous varieties ; tliose of P. grandijUmim 


Pelasgic architecture, Pelasgic building, in Gr. nr- 

ehivol , masoni'y constnicted, without cement, of unh(‘wn 
stones, or of st-oiies routdi from the quarry and of irregular 
size atidshapu. Tliisis the rarlioat variety of masonry f<*und 
in Greek lands, ('(unparo Caelupean. 

peldon (ptd'don), n. [Origin obscun*.] In 
eoal-miuinp, hanl and <'()ni})act silicioiis rook. 
[l*rov. Kng.] 

pele^t, A Miihllo English form of petP. 

pele-t, w. and i\ A Middh* English form of jk oO . 

pele^t, n. A Mhhllo Englisli form of perP. 

pelecant, «. An ohsohdo form of pchean. 
PelecanidSB (iud-o-kun'i-dc), n. pi. [NL.,< Prle~ 
raiuis -k- -/r/,r.] A family of totipalmuto iiala- 
torial ]>irds, of iln* ordvv 'sieijnHopodes : th(‘ pdi- 
cailH. Tile name has been iiseil ns nearly synunyinoiis 
with that of the ordei, and variously restrieted : it is now 
usually eontlned to the single genus Pefecanna, and in- 
clinles only the p«*liraii8. See cut umlvr jtelienn. 

Pelecanoides (jicb'c-kn-noiMoz), w. [NL. (La- 
copMo, 18(10-- 1 ),< Gr’7rt/Jh6vy a pclioan, + 
dof, form.] A singular genus of fhv. jiotrtd fam- 
ily, ProeelUtnidir, re])rcHonting the suld'amil>' 
VcleranoidifuT {ov Ilalodromhia’) : so calltul from 
the width of the chin and distensibility of tin' 
throat, Hiigg<‘st ivc of a pelican’s jioucli. Tin* hill 
is broad, and the nasal t uhes are vertical, the nostrils open - 
ing directly upw aid, unlike those of any other petrel ; ami 
the wings are slM»rt, eniitrary also to the rule in this fain 
ily. The birds dive w ith faeillty, and resemble litth* auks 
lather than petrels. Two or three speeies inhabit smith- 
ern seas, us /'. urinatrix. The genus is also called Ualn 
droma and rujfhnirut. 

Pelecanoidinse (pel-e-kan-oi-di'ne), u. pi. 
[NTi., < J'rlevanoidfjs + -inse.'] A subfamily of 
Procellarhdu’y rc]>roKonted by the geiiUK fV/c- 
ranoidrs alom*. Also called Halodromiuw. 

Pelecanus (jici-c-ka'inis ), ». rNL., < Lli. pc/c- 
eanusy pcltnniasy a jiclican: ace peliean. ] The 


only genus of PeleeanidsBy having the bill slen- 
der and several times as long as the head, with 
a hook or nail at the end, and the mandihu- 
lar rami divaricated, supporting an enormous 
pouch . The wings are extremely long, with very numer- 
ous remiges. 'I’he tail is short, and consists of 2() tn* more 
feathers ; tlie feet ai‘e slM»rt and stout, and all four toes are 
webbed. (Bee cut under Udipalmate.) The size Is great, 
and the form is robust. The weight of the body in pro- 
portion to its hulk is reduced by its great pnouinaticity. 
There are at least <*> peifeetly distinct species, and some 
authors admit n. 'I'wo inhabit the United States— -the 
white and hrowMi ptdicans, /*. trachjrrhguvhUH and P. 
fuHCUK. (Sec cut under iW/mw.) The European species, 
inhabiting also Asia juuf Africa, are P. onocrotMvs and P. 
crwptut. The Austialian is roiaqAcillatua ; and P. ru- 
fe-mem or philippinaH is found in various parts of the Old 
World. 


Pelecinidae (p(‘l-(*-Hin'i-dro, w. pi. [NL. (llali- 
dtiy, 1840), < Pelevinns + -}dw.^ A notiihlo fam- 
ily of Jlgmemptera, r(>pr(‘S(‘nttMl hy tho genus 
Pefechius alone. The H]KK*i(‘s arc, sniijioscd to 
be jiarasitic. 

PelecinUS (pol-e-si'mis), n. [Nli. (Lati'cille. 
1801), < Gr. TTtr/iFkivog, a pclii'un: soo peUean.] 
A remarkable genus of liymenopteroiis insects, 
r(*])reHentiiig the fnmi ly I'elveimdiv. The trochan- 
ters iu‘e oiie-jointed ; the fore wings are without complete 
HiihinarglnaJ etslls ; the abdomen is jietlolate, very long and 
sleiidei, in the female at least five times longer than the 
head and thorax, hut shorter in the male, and clavute ; the 
antenna:* an* long, tllameiit-ous, notelhowed; and the body 
is polished-black. 

pelecoid (pel'c-koid), n. [< Gr. like 

an a.\,< TztArkv^y an ax, a battlc- 
ax, hatchet, + form.] A 
mathematical figure in th<' 
form of a liabdiet, coTisisting 
of t wo eoncMve qiiadraiital ares 
and a semicirch*. Also si>(‘ll(‘d 
pelieoid. 

pelecypod (i)e-l(‘s'i-])od), a. 
and n. [< l^r. KiArhvtjy an ax, 
haUdiet, + TTo/'f; (Trod-) = E. /m//.] I. a. Hav- 
ing a liatchct-sliiiped foot* of or i»er1aining 
to tho Veleeg))ndit ; laimdli branchiate, as a inol- 
liisk. 



II. i\. A bivalve mol lusk; a hi moll i branch. 

Pelecypoda (iiel-e-sip'q-djj), ?/. p/. [NL. : see 
pelecgjml.^ Tli(' bivalve mollnsks; tho con- 
ehiferouK or aceplialous bivnlv<‘H, usually called 
Ijimvlbhrouehiota, AvephttlOy or Conelufera : so 
named as a class from th(‘ sluipt' of th(3 foot in 
some forms. (Uddfuss. This name, agreeing in 
termination witli the names of other mollusean elasses, 
is now* preferred hy some eonehologists to any of the 
prior designations 

pelecypodous (irel-e-sip'o-dus), a. Same as 
}u'levgpod, 

pelemelef, W. An old Sptdling of palkmall. 

peleret, n. A IVliddh* English form oX pillar. 

pelerine (pel'e-rin), a. [< I‘\ prU rinvy a tippet, 
< pHeriity a pilgrim: set* pthpim.'] A woman’s 
long narrow capo or tii)]»el, with einls coining 
ilown to a ])oint in front, usually of silk or lace, 
or of tho niat(‘ri!il of the dress. 


Silks, mm.Ilns, ]>rintH, ribbons, yWcr/acx are awfully 
dear*. L. E. Lnndon, lllarn'hiird, 1. 111. {Damen.) 

Pele^S hair. [Hnwaiian Unuohit o Vr/r, Giiiir of 
Eeh*,’ the goddess of the volcano Kihiuca.] The 
mime given in the Ifawtiiian Islands to lava 
which, wliile I’iisimI, Inis Imth blown by tho wind 
into long delicate* lilu'rs or thrends. 
nelett, S. A Miildh' English form of pellet. 
Pelez fiu/h'ks), H. I NL., < Gr*. a lielmct, 
castpie.] A gi'niiH of hivalvcs, typical of the 
order Veltexndtc * sjijim* ns Trnlarua. 
pelf (pelf), w. [Karly mod. K. lulfi ; <]ME. *)wlfey 
< OE. **]teffr, ^pnifr, juaj/r, E. dial. (Norm.) 
pes/f y also ( )1'\ pi lfn , peafre, I\ dial, peufre, 
spoil, frip])(*i*> ; <*f ju ffrrr, prifery peljir. also 
piffein-y despoil, jiilljigi*; a-pirar. connected with 
pillevy rol) (> E. ptli^), hnf tin* second syllable 
is not explained. GX. prlfri/y pilfer.'] 1. Erip- 
pi'i'y ; rnhhish ; r(*fuse ; trash. [Now only prov. 
kiiK.] 

Another of «>nr vulgar makers spake as illfailirgly in 
(Ills verse writG'n to the dispraise of a rich man and 
i’(»m*tous. Tlioii hast a tuisers minde(ihou liast a princes 
jH'in ) a lewde ter me to he spoken «►] a princes treasur’e, 
winch ill no re8])cct nor for any cause into he called pci/r. 
tlmnuh it were nciier so nieune, for juifr is properly the 
Hcrappcs or sliieds of taylors and skinners, wlii<*li are ae- 
ciunpted of HO vile a pi*ice as they he cunimonly cast out 
of (lores, or oil u*r wise bestowed vpori base pui])oHes. 

PuUefthafii, Arte of Kng, PoesUi (Arher reprint ), iii, 28 

2. Money; riches; “ filthy lucre*’: acontemptu- 
ons tenn. It has no plnrul. 

I wil the jiallace hnrne, 

With al tlie princes jydfe. 

Gancoigne, fMiilomenc (ed Arher), 

Master of himselfc and his wealth, not a slam* to pifui* 
sion or Purchan, Uilgi image, p, !f^. 


1 



pelf 

Must a gamti bo played for the sake of pe^ft 

Brouminff, The Statue and Uie Huat. 

pelfisht (porfiBh), a. [< Of or 

pertaining to riches; connected with or arising 
from the love of i>elf. 

PelJUh faults. Stanihurst, Chrori. of Ireland, Bp. l>ed. 
pelftyf (perfri), V, [< ME, 2 )elfreyy BXBOjielfyr 
(Prompt. Parv.), < iW,pelJ'r€j frippery, cf. pch 
frerie, frippery: see Same as 

pelf, 1. 

**Long liavc we beoii taking away abuses in England,” 
said ho;. “we have done much In that. Monks, friius, 
beads, pai'duns, pilgriniages, and such other peifrit are 
gone; but what <.»f thaf, if Antichrist still strike his roots 
among us?” Cranmer, quoted in B,. W. Dixon’s Hist. 

iChurch of Eng., xvii. 

Pelias (pe'li-as), w. [NL. (Merretn, IHliO), < 
L. Peliatt. < Or. a king of TJiessaly, sou 

of Poseidon, guardian of the Argonaut Jason, 
and a victim to the wiles of Meiiea.] 1 . A 
g^tuius of vipers of the family Viper idle 
wie urosteges two-rowed and the nostril open- 
ing between two plates; spionymons with Fi- 
pera proper. VeMaa Oenis is thi* (*ominoii viper 
or adder of Europe. 8ce cut under adder, — 2. 
A gemis of crustaceans. lioiix, is:il. 
pel^an (pel'i-kau), n, [Fonnerly also pcllivan, 
jyelecan; < pebjean,, pebcane, pelli- 

mn, pvllicnncj < A8. pvUienn = F. pelican = Pr. 
pellicaf pelican = 8p. Pg. pelica.no = It. pellb 
cam sr 1). itelihian = (1^. Hw. Dan. veWcan^ < 
ljh,j>clccanuSf 2 )elicnnus,<, Gr. MGr. also 

mvUYcZvof, Tr(?dKai'oi‘y or m'/xmroCt a pelican. Cf. 

ji woodpecker, \ TTfXf/tdc, liow 
or shape Avitli an ax, < irl'hKvg = Skt. para^^Uy 
an ax, a battle-ax.] 1 . A large piscivorous 
natatorial bird of the family Velecanidse and 
genus Pekeanuti, having an enormously dis- 
tensible gulai* pouch. Pelicans of some species are 
found in nearly all iemperutc and tropical countries. De- 
riving their whole sustuiiancc froiri the watei-, they fre- 
quent lakes, livers, and sea-coasts, and generally secure 
tnoir prey by Avading or swimming and scooping It into 
their psiiiches ; though some, as the brown pelican, swoop 
down on the wing, like gannets. They breed usually on 
the ground near water, laying from one to three eggs, 
white-colored, equtd-eiided, and <if rough texture. They 
are gregarious, and gather in immense companies at tlieir 



Hmw'ii Pelicaii {Prlecattui /usi us). 


breeding-resorts. The birds are about as large as swans, 
and their short legs constrain them Ui nii awkward wad- 
dling gait, but their llight is easy, firm, ami iirotracted. 
The sexes are colored alike. The plumage is in must cases 
white, variously tinted with yellow and rosy hues. The 
American white pelican, P, trachirrhynchtts, is five feet 
long and eight or nine feet in extent of wings ; the general 
plumage is white, with black primaries, and yellow length- 
ened piiimeB on the back of the head and on the breast. 
The bill is surmounted in the breeding-season by a curious 
horny crest which is deciduous. (See cut at rmi(jh billed.) 
The brown pelican, P. fuMciia, Is of dark and voi'icd colors, 
and rather smaller than the w hite species. The fable that 
the pelican wounds its own breast and feeds its young with 
the blood that flows from it has no foundation in fad so 
far as this bird is concerned. The young are fed on tlsh 
brought to the nest in the pouch, and doubtless often mace- 
rated to some extent in the gullet— a habit oominun to 
the other birds of the ||Hiue oiJer, as Gormorauts, gannets, 
ete llio myth probably arose in connection with the 
fabulous phenlx, njni may have been borne out by some 
fads which have ])een obsorvod in the case of the flamingo 
(Phaeuieopterufi), i»ossibly furthermore acquiring some 
plausibility, in its apidieation to the pelican, from a red 
lint that is observable on the beak or pliumige of some 
species. The pelican has from early times been considered 
as an emblem of charity. Sue also <'ut under totipahnate, 
ThejrjehVaa/* bis bled did blude 
Tber-witb his briddiis for to feed ; 

Thit be-tokenet on the rod»* 

Ourc h»rd us fedu with his blodc. 

Jloly Hood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 172. 

On the one hand bits Charity, with a petiean on her head. 

Monuments of Honour. 

What, would’st thou have me turn Pelican, and feed 
thee out of my own A’itulsV Congreve, I.ove for J.ove, ii. 7. 

2. A chemical fjclass vessel t)r alcinhic with a 
tubulated capital, from which two opposite aud 


4362 

crooked beaks pass out and enter again at the 
bcdly of the cucurbit, it is designed for continued 
distillation and cohobation, the volatile parts of tlie sub- 
Btaiuu: distilling, rising into the capital, and returning 
through the beaks into the cucurbit. 

Lombec, bolt*s-head, retort, and pdican 

Had all been cinders. B, Jomm, Alchemist, lii. 2. 

3t. A six-pounder culverin. Admiral Smyth , — 
4t. A kind of shot or shell. Davies, 

When your relation, General Guise, was inarching up 
to Carthagoiifl, and the pelimm whistled round him, he 
said, “What would Chloe I the Duke of Newcastle's cook] 
give for some of these to make a pelican pie?” 

WalpdU, To Mann, Oct (J, 17r>4. 

5. In dmtal surff,, an instrument for extracting 
teeth, curved at the end like the beak of a peli- 
can. DungUs(m,-^6, A hook, somewhat in the 
shape of a pelican^s bill, so arranged that it can 
be easily slipped by taking a ring or shackle 
from the point of the hook. — 7 . In hcr,y a bird 
with talons and beak like a bird of i)rey, but 
always represented with the wings iiKiorsiul 
and as tymding her neck in the attitude of 
wound ing her breast Avith her beak.— Dalmatian 
nelican. Bee Dalmatian,-- Pelican in her piety, in 
Tier,, a pelican in her neat feeding her young wdth blood 
which drops from her breoat— Pelican State, the State 
of Louisiana. 

pelican-fish (pel'i-kan-fish), n, A lyomerous 
fish of the family Eurypliaryngidw : so called 
from the largo gular pouch. ‘Tile species originally 
so named is Purj/pfMrjpix pdecanoides, a deep-sea fonu 
dredged at great uepths by the naturalists of the Travail 
leur expedition, near the i’anary Islands. 

pelican-fiower (pcd'i-kan-flou''6r), n, A plant 
of the birlhwort family, Aristoloehia yrandi- 
flora of Jamaica. The name is suggested by 
the pouch -like calyx. 

pelicanry (P«l'i-kaii-ri), n, ; pi. pelicanrivs C-riz). 
[< jielican + A place where numbers of 

])t*licans breed year after year. Kncyc, Diet, 
Dne pelicanrji in the Carnatic, whore the pelic.ans have 
(for ages, 1 was told) built theii* rude nests. 

2\ C. Jerdvn, Birds of India, il. 8iK). 

p6lican*S-foot (pel 'i-kanz-fut), n. An apoirhaid 
mollusk, Aporrhats pcs-pelecaniy the spout-shell ; 
so called n*oin the digitate outer lip. See cut 
at. Jporrhais. 

pelican's-head (pel'i-kanz-hed), w. A wooden 
battle-club the head ol! which is rounded, with 
a projecting beak on one side, used in New 
(huedonia. 

pelick (i>e'lik), n, [Amor. Tnd. (f).] The com- 
mon Am<u‘ican coot, Pkihai americana, [Con- 
lU'cticut. 1 

? elicoid, Hoepelecoid, 

'elicoidoa (pel-i-koi'de-ft), n,])!, [NL. (Menke, 
1828), prop. Pclecoldca/i Gr. {m/AfiK-)y a 

lielmet, casque (see Pelex), + fMof, fonn.] An 
order of bivalves constituted for the family 
'Pridacutdip, 

Pelidna (pe-lid'na), [NL. (Oimer, 1817), 
< Gr. 7ri?iiov6(;, livid.] A genus of SvolopacidWy 
section Trinye/Py the type of which is the red- 
backed sand]>iper of Europe, etc,, PcUdna al~ 
pina; the dunlins. The American bird is a dif- 
ferent variety, P, alpina americanay or pact- 
flea. See cut under dunlin. 

Pelidnota (pel-id-no' ta), n. [NL. (Macleay, 
1817), < Gr. us if *^iTv’AtM>6ro(:, < TreAoh'ovr, niake 
li\dd, < mAidvutSy livid, equiv. to wV/for, livid: 
seepc/mm.] 1. An extensi\’e American genus 
of scarabieoid beetles, having a mesostevnal 



Grape-vine or Spotted PeUduota {.Petidnota punctata), 
a, larva; b, pupu; t, Iwetle; d. anal Joint of larva; e, antenna of 
larva ; /, kg of larva. \a to a natural bize ; t and/' enlart^eii.) 


protuberance, mandibles bidentate at top, and 
bind legs alike in both sexes, it ranges from 


peiite 

Canada to southern BraML and has about CO •peoiea o 
medium or large sieo ana variable in coloration. Th< 
spotted pelidnota, P. ptmoteta, feeds upon the leaves o; 
cultivated and wild grapes in the United States durfni 
J une, J uly, and August, and often does much damage. Iti 
elytra are dull brick-red or brownish-yellow with blaoli 
spots. The adults ai*e day-lllers, and the larvte live ii 
rotten wood, as the stumps and roots of dead trees. 

2, n. c.] A member of this genus. 
Pelidnoudset (pel-id-not'i-de), n, pi, [NL., < 
Pelidnota *f -idle,'} A family of coleopterous 
insects, named from the genus Pelidmta by 
Burmeister in 1844. 

pelike (pel'i-ke), n, [< Gr. mXiKay also 

TTEMxvVt and ?r7XXc, tt/XX// (see def .).] 

In (ir. archmol.y a large 
vase resembling the hy- 
dria, but with the curve 
between the neck and 
the body less marked, 
and having only two 
handles, attached to the 
neck at or near the rim 


blood, < irtAiorvy make 
livid, < mAi6i;y livid, 
black and blue, black; 
cf. TTfXXof, fffXcf, (lark- 
colored, dusky.] A 
mineral; same as ioliie. 

Pelion (pe'li-on), n, [NL., < Gr. Jl^/AioPy a moun- 
tain in Thessaly.] In ro(>7. : (a) A genus of 
carboniferous stegocephalous labyrinthodont 
amphibians, typical of the family Peliontidie. 
IVymany 1 858. (6) A genus of butterflies. Kirhy, 
1858. 

Pelionetta (peFi-eVnet'a), n, [NL. (Kaup, 
1829), < Gr. TTi'Atdgy dark, dusky, 4- vi/rTa, duck.] 
A genus of A naiidie of the subfamily Fidigidmsey 
containing scoters with gibbous extensively 


and extending to the 
body. 

peliom (pel'i-om), n. [< 
Gr. •KEAiufiay a livid spot 
from extravasation of 



Black fiy:ure<1 Pelike, In the 
style of Nicobtheneb. 



Surf-duck {/Wwuc/ta penpu illata). 

feathered hill and black plumage, varied with 
white on the head, as P. pvrspiviUatay the sea- 
scoter or surf-dnek, Avhieh inhabits both coasts 
of Nortli America. 

Peliontidsa (i>el-i-on'ti-de), w. pi. [NL.. < Pe- 
lion{t-) + -?■(/«'.] A family of stegoceplialous 
labyrinthodont amphibians, typifled by the ge- 
nus PelioHy later associated with the JTylono- 
midic. 

pelisse (pe-16s'), n. [< F. pcHssf, a jielisse, OF. 
pelissCy peliccy a skin of fur, = Pr. pclissa = It. 
jicllicday a jielisse, < L. pclbreusy pellicinsyitiiide 
of skins, < skin, hide; see jiell^.} 1. 

Originally, a long garment of fur; hence, a 
garment lined or trimmed with fur. 

He ftlie shciklij was dressotl in a large fox-skin pelime 
over tho rest of his cluaths, anti had a yellow India shawl 
wrapt about his head like a turban. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 116. 

His [Prince Esterhazy’s) uniform was a pelisse of dark 
crimson velvet, the sword-belt thickly studded Avith dia- 
niunda. First Year o/ a Silken Beign, p. 2S2. 

2. A long cloak of silk or other material, 
with sleeves, and with or without fur, worn by 
women. 

She hedped me on with my pelisse and bonnet, and, wrap- 
ping herself in a shawl, she and 1 left the nursery. 

Charlotte Bronte, ,laue Eyre, v. 

Pelisse-clotll, a twilled woolen fabric, soft and flexible, 
used for women’s outer garni ents. 

pelisson (po-le'son), n. [OF. pelissony peli^my 
‘*a fun*ed petticoat or frock” (Cotoave), < 
pcUssCy a skin of fur: see pelisse.} Same as 
pelisse, 

polite (pe'lit), «. [< Gr. 7T7}k6^y clay, earth, mud, 
+ -ite^,} In petrol, y a rock made up of very fine 
argillaceous sediment. It would include fire- 
clajr, brick-clay, fullers’ earth, aud similar de- 
posits. [Bare.] 


pelitie 

politic (pS-lit'ik), a. [< peUte, ».] In geol^ 
composed of fine sediment or mud. According to 
the ciMftifloation of Naumanii, the fragmental or detrital 
rocks are divided into jmphitie, ptammitic, and pelitie, 
according as they are made up of coarse sand, fine sand, 
and mud respectivelv. The word has been but rarely 
used by geologists writing in English, 
pell^ (pel), n, [< ME. pelypell, < OY^pely peaUy 
P. peau =s Pr. pely pelh = = Pg. pelle = 

It. pelle, < L. pelUs = Gr. a slan, hide, 

ss t^,fett^y q. V. CLpeel^,"} 1. A skin or hide. 
— -2t. Pur. 

Arayd with pellys nftyr the old gyse. 

Coventry Myeterute, p. 24(J. {UattivoeU.) 

3. A roU of pBrohmoiit—derk of the Pent, an 
officer of the exchequer in England who entered every 
teller’s bill in a parchment roll called peXlie receptorum 
(roll of receipts), and also made another roll called jMtllia 
eoeUuum (roll of disbursements). The office is now abol- 
ished. 

pellet (pel), r. t [< ME. pellen; appar. a var. 
of pallen, E. pall^, knock, etc. ; see pall^. Of. 
L. pellere, drive, urge, whence ult. E. compel, 
expel, impel, etc., and p\ike^, pulsate, etc., and 
perhaps To drive forth ; knockabout. 

For well 1 wat I bjiw them run, 

Both south and north, when they begun 
To pell and niell, and kill and fell, 

With muskets snell, and pistols knell, 

And some to hell. 

JHUtle of Sheriff-Muir (Child’s Ballads, VII. 2(10). 
pell8t, »• An obsoloto variant oipeeH. 
pell'^ (p«>i), w* [Prob. a dial. var. oi pill^.'] A 
hole or deep place, such as that formed under 
a cascade or waterfall. [Prov. Eng.] 
pell^ (P©1)> L< 2 icU^, «.] To wash into 

pells or pools. [Prov. Eng.J 
pellack, pelloclL^ (pePak, -ok), n. [Formerly 
also pellok; < Gael, jfw/o//, a porpoise (?).] A 
porpoise. 

PellSBa (po-lo'k), w. [NL. (Link, 1841 ), so calle<i 
in allusion to tne dark-colored stijie ; < (Ir. Trr aao^*, 
dark, dusky.] A genus of polypodiaceous ferns, 
the cliff-brakes, with intramarginal sori, and 
broad membranous iudusia, which are formed 
of the reliexod margin of the frond. More than 
50 widely distributed species arc known, of which about 
a doson are natives of North America. Sec cliff-brake (un- 
der braked) and Indian' s-dream. 
pellage (pel'aj), n, (< }>eUi 4- -(uje. Of. pel- 
age.~\ Custom or duty paid for skins of leather, 
pellagra (ne-la'grli), u. [= It. pellagra, < NL. 
pellagra, < L. pelHs, skin, + Gr. aypa, a catcdi- 
ing.] An eiidemi<' disease of southern Eim)p(‘, 
characterized by (‘rytliema, digestive deraug(^- 
inont, and neiwous affections. It exhibits vernal 
recurrences or exacerbations, and is frequently 
fatal after a few years. Also spelled pelagra. 

Ill the maize-porridge, which is called “polenta,” and 
which is the chief food of a certain class of Italian work- 
ing-men, there is formed, by putrefaction, during the hot 
munthB, a poison which causes pellagra. 

Pop. .Set. Mo., XXIX. 263. 

pellagrin (pe-la'grin), li, [< pellagra + -i/(L] 
One who is afl[lict(*d with pellagra. 

The extent of the ravages of this nfrection may be esti- 
mated from the fact that, of .^(X) patients in the Milan Lu- 
natic Asylum in 1827, une-thlrd were pellagritis. 

Chambers'^ Encyc. 

pellagrous (l>e-Ia'grus), a. [< '^^L.pellagrosiis, < 
pellagra, pollagra : s«(3 pellagra.] 1 . Of or pf'r- 
taiuiiig to pellagra ; resembling pellagra; de- 
rived from pellagra: as, pellagrous insanity. — 
2. Affected with pollagra. 

A largo number of peasants end their days in 

lunatic asylums in a state of urivellliig wretchedness or 
raving madness. Encyc. Brit, XVIII. 477. 

pella-mountaint (pcra-raouii'G4n), n. [Also 
puUall-mountain ; appal*. corruptions of tho ML. 
name Pulegium montauum,] The wild thyme, 
Thymus Serpyllum ; pcirhaps also a species of 
germander, Teucrium Folium. 
pellet, n. An obsolete form of palU . 
pelleret, w. Heeiiellure. 
pellet (pel'ot), n. [< UK. pelet, pclot, a ball, 
bullet (of stone), < OF. pelote, pelotte, a ball, 
a tennis-ball, F. pelote* = Pr. pelota, pilola = 
Sp. pelota = Pg. pellota = It. pilloWi, a ball, 
pad, pincushion, < Uh.pilota, pelota (after OF .), 
a little ball, < L. jnla, a ball : see pile^.] 1. A 
little balsas of wax. (lough, paper, lead (a shot), 
etc. : as, homeopathic pellets. 

Wijsly resceynyng ri^t a lltil at oonys, as oon Util pelot, 
and preue therby liow It worchith. thaniie another tyme 
.ij. at oonys, if it be nede so that tho mater be a lltil di- 
gestid and a Util egestid. 

Book of Mmnee (ed. Furnivall), p. 20. 

2t. A stone ball formerly used as a missile, par- 
ticularly from a sling; also, a cannon-ball; a 
bullet. 

As swifte as pelet out of gonne. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1648. 
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Their skinnes are so thicke that a pellei of on barque- 
bush will scarce pearue them. Uakluyt'e Voyagee, II. 269. 
Then must you have a plummet fonuM round, 

Like to the pellet of a birdlug bow. 

Dennys (Arbor's Eng. Garner, 1. 168). 
8. In her., a roundel sable: same as ogress ^. — 
4. In numis., a small pellet-shaped boss. T, 
Evans.-^ 6, In decorative art, a small rounded 
projection, usually one of many. Compare 

Border of raised acanthus leaves alternated with pellets. 

Soulages Catalogue, No. ;^(i (s), p. 27. 
Pellet molding, in Itonuamsque arch., a molding orna- 
mented with small heinihpherical projectluiis. — Pellet 
omamentatlon, ornament by means of small rounded 
projections or busses, sometimes arranged In ornamental 
patterns, especially used in i>i»ttery, where the pellets are 
composed of small balls of clay affixed to the body of the 
vessel after It is molded. 

pellet (pel'et), V. t. [(. pellet, m.] To form into 
pellets or little balls. 

Oft did she heave her napkin to her oync, . . . 
Laundering the silken figures in tho brine 
That season'd w<h‘ hud pelleted In tears. 

Shak., Ixivcr’s (Complaint, 1. 18. 

Pelletan jet. jcD . 

pelleter^f, n. A Middlt> English form of peltcK^. 
pelleter^t, n. A Middle English form of pelli tory. 
pelletierine (pol-(^-lor'iii ), n. [Named after tlu^ 
French chemist Bertrand FeUctier (1761-97).] 
An alkaloid from pom(‘granato-bark, C^HiyNO. 
It is a dextrogyrate liquid, boiling at 186“ C. Its piiurmu- 
codynamic properties resemble somewhat those of curari. 
The tannate is used as a tecniucide. 

pellet-powder (per(‘l-pou"d6r), w. A British 
cannon-powder moldtul into pellets of various 
sizes according to the S(3rvice it is to perform, 
now largely 8upersed(‘d by pebble-powder. 
Pellian equation. Tln^ indoU'rniinate e(pnitioii 
= y'2 -f 1: named from the English matlu'- 
matician and diplomatist John Pell (1610-85). 
Pellibranchia (jiel-i-brang'ki-il), w. vl. [NL., 
< L. imllis, skin, + hranvhiie, gills.] A suborder 
of nudibranebiate gastremods without distiiu'-t 
gills, respiration being effected by the skin. It 
was named by J. E. Gray for the families fAma- 
poiitiidse and FhyUirhoklH*. 
Pellibranchiata‘({)el-i-brang-ki-a'ta), fi. pi. 
[NL., nent. pi. or peUihranchiatus : see pcHi- 
hranchiate.] A suborder or suiwfainily of nudi- 
braucliiates destitute of brancldie, w)ios(* fune- 
tions are assumed by the skin, it comprises the 
families JAmapontiidfe. Efymdm, and Rhodopidse. Essen- 
titdly tho same as Pellibranchia and Dermatttjnnta. 

pellibranchiate (pel-i-braug'ki-at), a. ami n. 
f< NL. pellibranvUiatus, < L. pell is, skin, + 
immehia*, gills.] I. a. lireatliiiig by means of 
the skin ; of or periaiiiiiig to tho Fellihranchiata . 

II, n. A pellihraiieliiate niollusk. 
pellicant, An obsolete form of jtelimtt. 
pellicle (pel'i-kl), n. [= F. pelhcule = Pr. pel- 
licula = Hp. pelicula = J’g. pellicula = It. pelli- 
cula, petlieola, < L. pelheula, a small skin, dim. 
ol pellis, skin, hide: see 1. A little or 

thin skin; a eutiele; a liiiu; a scum: as, the 
nacreous pellicle of some shells; the coaly pel- 
licle of many fossil plants; the filmj^ pellielv or 
scum of infusions in which infusorial auinml- 
cules or micro8co]nc fungi develop. 

The keriiell or w<M>dic siibstanoe within the date is di- 
vided from the fleshic ]nilp and meat thereof by many 
white or thin bkins hetweene. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xiil. 4. 

We are acquainted with a meres jwUicle of tho glolus on 
which we live. Most liave not delved six foot l)eneath the 
surface Thoreau, Walden, p. .36.6, 

2. Ill chem., a thin crust formed on the surface 
of saline solutions when evaporated to a certain 
degree. This pellicle consists of crystallized 
saline particles.— 3. In bol., same as cortical 
layer (which s(U*, under cortical). 
pellicula (pe-lik'u-lji), n. [NL., < L. jwllicula, 
a small skin : see pelhele.] In hot., sanu3 as 
cortical layer (which see, under cortical). 
pellicular (])e-lik'u-lar), a. [< L. pellicula, a 
small skin (see pelhele), + -tfr*^.] Having the 
character or quality of a iiellicle; formed by or 
forming a pellicle ; cuticular; filmy. 

The pollen tube of Phanerogam In sometimes acquires a 
length of two or more Inches without ever departing from 
the homogeneous pelUndar structure. 

Uerifrey, F.lem. Botany, § 68. 

Pellicular enteritis, pseudomembranous enteritis, 
pelliculate (pe-lik'u-lat), a. [< L. 2 )ellicula, a 
small skin, + -ateK’] Cov(?red with a pellicle, 
pelliperf, «• An erroneous form of pelleter, 
peltey<^. York Flays, Int., p. xxiv. 
pellitory (pel'i-to-ri), w. [< UK. pelleter, peri- 
tory, etc.; a corruption of paritory.] 1. A i>cr- 
ennial weed, Farietaria officinalis; specificiilly, 
the wall-pellitory, a small bushy plant growing 
on old walls, etc., throughout the cooler parts of 
Europe and Asia. The name is extended to all the 
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speoies of the genus ; P. Fennsyloanim /s the American 
pellitory. Also called haminerufort and hehcinc. 

2. Th(^ feverfew, Chrysanthemum Farthenium 
(see feverfew ) ; also, the other chrysanthomums 
of the group often classed as Fyrethrum. The 
sneezewort, AchiUca Ftnrmica, has been called 
wild or bastard pellitory. 

pelUtory-of-Spain, W. A composite plant, Ana- 
eye! US Fyrethrum, growing chiefly in Algeria. 
Its root is n powerful irritant, used as a sialagogiie and 
local stimulant. Tho inasterwort, Peucedanum {Impera- 
ioria) Ostndhiuin, has sometimes received this name. 
pell-melH (pel'mer ), adr. [Formerly also pel- 
met, pelly-nicllii ; < ME. * pellemelle, peMeymctley, 

< OP. pellemclle, peslemeste, also mcstepesle, also 
peAle et mcllc, pelle ct me.s(e, peslr et mesle (F. p^le- 
mSlc), confusedly pelle mesler, peslemeshr, mix, 
confuse), ap][)ar. < OI'\ pelle, pale, a fire-shovel, 
+ mesler, mix, meddle (se(3 pale''^, peel'X, and 
mell^); but perhaps in part, like e(iuiv. me^le- 
mesle (which occurs), a nu*r(" redupl. of mesler, 
mix: cf. E. mishmash, mixty-miU'ty,v^\\{\ mingle- 
mangle, similar reduplicatious.] With con- 
fused or indiscriminate violence, energy, or 
oagc'ruess; indiscriminately; promiscuously; 
confusedly ; in a disorderly mass or manner. 

That oo peple smyto thourgh the tothor all pclley inelley, 
full dcsirouse echo other to apaire and to damage with all 
her power. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 397. 

('ontiniio this alarum, tight peU-mell ; 

Fight, kill, he damn'd ! Lust's Dominion, Iv. 8. 
The gates set open and the portcullis vp, 

Let '8 pell-mell In, to stop their passage out. 
JJt^/wood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. J’earson, I. 20). 
Tut ’em pcll-mcU to the sword. 

It. Jonsoii, Every Man In his Humour, ill. L 
Pc Vargas kept his men conconled until tho fugitives 
and their pursuers came cluttering wll-mell into the glen. 

Jrnng, Granada, p. 79. 

pell-mell-f, n. a variant of pall-mall. 
pellock^ (l)cl'(>k), n. [A var. of pellet with sub- 
stituted dim. t(‘rjn. -<wk.\ A ball; a buJhd, 
pellet. [Scotch.] 
pellock'^*, n. Se(‘ pell nek. 
pellucid (p(‘-lu'sid), a. [= V. pellucidc, < L. 
pelluridus, pvrlnndus, trauspanmt, < pellucere, 
perluverv, shine through, ht‘ tiun spare iit, iper, 
through, + luerrr, shim*: see lueent, lucid.] 

1. Transparent. 

Such a dinplianous, pHucid, dainty lUxly as you see a 
( 'rystal-gloBB is. Howell, Letters, 1. i. 29. 

2. Admitting tin' passag(3 of light , but not prop- 
(U'ly trans|)arent ; transluccmt ; limpid; not 
opariue; in eutom., transparent, but not neces- 
sarily colorless; translueent. 

MorewrffvaV/ streams, 

An ampler ether. WordKwtrrlh, Laodumia. 
Still its water is green and pllucid tis ever. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 196. 

3. Figuratively, clear; transparent to mental 
vision. 

A lustrous and pllueid soul. 

Browning, Ring and Hook, II. 8.6. 
Pellucid zone, the zona pe11u(‘ida; the inclosing mem- 
brane of the ummmuliun ovum. It is of considei-ahle 
thickness and strength, and under lilgh niugnillcution 
shows a radiately striated structure, whence it is also 
called zona radiata, 

pellucidity (pel-u-sid'i-ti), u. [= K.pellu- 
etdil^ji L. jwllueidito{t-)s, perluei(iita{t-)s, trans- 
parency, \ pvllucnlus, ptrlnealus, traii.s]uirent : 
see pellucid.] Same as prlluenluess. 

The chyinists are never <|ui«d (111 the Jicat ol tlieir fancy 
have calcined and vitrified (he uuth info a ciystaJline 
p'lluciditif. Dr. H. More, Iniinoital of Soul, ill. 9. 

'I'hc pellucidity of < he air 

Loeke, Elcni. of Nat, Philos., vl. 

pellucidly (pe-lu'sid-li), (tdr. Transjiarently 
or translucent ly. 

pellucidness (pe-Jrrsi«l-n(‘H), u. The state or 
prop(‘rtyof hejng i>ellii(*i<l : as, iho pelluddncss 
of a g('m. 

pelluret (pel'm*), n. [ME., also pelure, judlere; 

< OF. livleure, jivlure, pellure (ML. pellura), fur, 
\\pelure, riml, ])>iriug,< skin, fur: v,oopelD .] 
Fur; fur-work; furs. 

Ami fiirryd them with arniyne, 

Thcr was never pellere hidf so fync. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38, f. 242. {HalUwell.) 
Clothed ful koinly for uni kud king* s sone, 

In godc clothes of gold a-grethed fill nche, 
with perrey Ac pilure perfelyche to the rigttes. 

WUliam of Paler na (E. E. 'J'. S.), 1. 6.3. 
AIs women haue wille, in there wlJde youtlic, 

To fret honi with fyn perle, & thuirc face paint, 

With pelur and pall <fe mony proude rynges, 

Enyii set to the sight and to seme faire. 

Destruction of Troy (E, E. T. S.), 1. 4:{4. 

pelly-mellyt, adv. An ohsohde form of pell- 
mclD. 

pelma (pel'mjl), n. ; pi. pelmuUi (-ina-1a). [NL., 

< Gr. m’Afia, the sole of llie foot.] The sole; 
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the planta; the entire under surface of the 
foot. 

pelmatogram (pel-mat '^gram). [< Gr. 9 r^^- 
fia{T-)t the sole of the foot, + ypafifM, a writiiig.] 
A print of tho foot. 

Pelmatozoa (pel-'^ma-to-zo's.), n,ph [NL.^ < Gr. 
irkTMa^ the sole of the foot, 4- an animal. J 
In Leuckart’s classification (1848), the first class 
of JHchinodermata, distiii^iished from Aetinosoa 
(sea-urchins and starfishes), and from Scyto^ 
dermata (holotliurians and spoonworms). and 
divided into the two orders CysUdea ana (V/- 
noidea. The term is now used for all the crinoids or 
stalked echinodenns, divided Into Criiwidea, Oy»UMpa, 
and BUxMmdea. Same as Crinoidea in an enlarged sense, 
pelmatozoan (peFmart 9 -z 6 'an), a. and w. [< 
Pelmatozoa 4* -aw.] i. a. Stalked, as an echi- 
noderm; pertaining to the Pelmatozoa, or hav- 
ing their characters. 

n, w. A member of the Pelmatozoa. 
Pelobates (pe-lob'a-toz), w. [NL. (J. Wagler, 
1830), < Or. TTTfXdct mud, mire, + one who 
treads, < fiaivetv, walk.] A genus of tailless am- 
phibians, typical of the family Pelohatidm. P. 
fuscus of Europe is an example. 

PelobatidSB (pel-o-bat'i-dc), w. jd. [NL., < Pe- 
lobates + 4d«.] A family of arciferous salient 
amphibians, typified by tho genus Pelobates, 
with maxillary teeth, dilated sacral diapophy- 
ses, the coccyx connate with the sacrum, and 
the vertebne procnelian. 

PelodryadidSB ( pel " o-dri-ad ' i-de ),n. pi. [NL. , 

< Pelodryas {-dryad-) + -idm.'i In GUnther’s 
classification, a family of anurous batrachians, 
typified by tho genus Pelodryas, with platydae- 
tyl digits, maxillary teeth, ears developed, no 
parotoids, toes webbed, and sacral apophyses 
dilated. Its species are now usually referred to 
the HylidjK. Also Pelodryidse. 

Pelodryas (pe-lod'ri-as), n. [NL., < Gr. mjUi', 
mud, mire, 4- 'dpvdg, a dryad : see dryad.] A ge- 
nus of batrachians of the family Hylidse, or giv- 
ing name to the family Pelodryadiidm, P. cm- 
ridcus is the great green tree-frog of Australia 
and New Guinea. 

Pelodytes (pe-lod'i-tfiz), n. [NL. (Fitzingor), 

< Gr. TvyMg, mud, mire,+ (Vuryg, a diver: see />?/- 
tes.'] 1. A genus of tailless amphibians, typi- 
cal of the family Pelodytidse. — 2. A genus of 
worms. Schneider, 1859. 

PelodytidsB (pol- 9 -dh/i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Pelodytes + -id«?.] A family of arciferous sa- 
lient amphibians, typified by the genus i'e/ndy- 
tes. It is characturlKed by maxlUiuy teeth, dilated sacitil 
diapophysoB, the coccyx artlculf ting with condyles of one 
or two sacral vertebra), proccoliau vertebne, and the uro- 
style distinct. It includes, besides PelodyUs, several paleo' 
tropical and Australian genera. 

PelogoninSB (pe-log-o-ni'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 7V- 
logonus + -ime.’] A subfamily of iralgulidw, 
typified by tho genus Vclogonm. Also Peh- 
gonida, 

PelogonUB (pc-log'o-nus), n. [NL. (LatreiUe), 

< Gr. TcyMg, mud, mire, + y6vng, offspring: see 
-gomus.'] A genus of noieropterous insects of 
the family Gmgulid/e, typical of the subfamily 
Pelogoninm. They have the fore legs slender and aui- 
bulatorial, the sharp rostrum extremely stout at the base, 
and the general sui^ace smooth. aini*ricann» inhabits 
tlie United States from New England t-o Texas, and is also 
found in (^uba. It lives in herbage by ilio waterside, and 
is only about one fourth of an inch long. 

Pelomednsa (pe^'^lo-me-tlu'sli), ?/. [NL., < Or. 
iTTfMi;, mud, mire, -f one or the three 

Gorgons: see Medusa, 1 .] A genus of African 
fresh-water tortoises, containing such as J\ 
mahafie, tyjiical of the family Pehmeduaidse. 
PelomedusidsB (pono-mf-du'si-de), w. pi. [NL., 

< Pelomednsa + -idfft.J A family of pleurodi- 
rous tortoises, typified by the genus Pelomednsa, 
(a) In Uray’s system it is characterized by tlie depressed 
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P. lumtus is 
a common 
North Ameri- 
can species 
known as 
mud - dauber. 
See also cut 
under mud- 
dauber. 



Nest of Pelopmus lunatus. 



relopoiineMan Art. 


- The Nike of Pa5- 


onuih, (ledicateti at Oiyinpia by the Mes* 
scui.uis in connnenioration of the Spartan 
defeat .tt Sphacteria, 4*5 »• C. 


species 

inhabit Africa and Mtulagascar. (5) In Cope’s system it 
is restrlfttMi to forms with not more than two digital pha- 
langes and four pairs of bones across the plastron. 

Pelomys(pcl'o-imK), «. [NL. (Wilhelm Peters, 
1852), < Gr. '!Tifh(K, mnd, mire, + /unf, a mouse.] 
A genus of African rodents of the family Mu- 
rid w and subfamily Mnrinm^ having compara- 
tively broad molars, grooved incisors, compress- 
ed palate, short scaly tail, bristly fur, and the 
middle throe digits of each foot longer than the 
lateral ones. A species inhabits Mozambique. 

PelopSBUS (pel-o-po'us), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1804), ( Gr. (llf/ioTr-), Pelops, i. e. ‘dark- 

face’: Hoo Pelopomtesinn.'] A genus of digger- 
wasps of the family Sphegidse, of slender form, 
with long petiolated abdomen and dark colors. 


o-pld), a. and 
n. [<L. Pc- 
lojnase, < Gr. 

Wthimdai, the 
descendants 
of Pelops, < (IlfAoTr-), Pelops: see Pelo- 

ponnesian."} I. a. In Or. rnyth., of or pertain- 
ing to Pelops, who is said to nave been the son 
of Tantalus, or his descendants, the Pelopides, 
notorious for their crimes. 

n. n. A descendant of Pelops. 

Peloponnesian (peH$-po-n5'si-an), a. and n. 
[< L. Peloponnesius, Peloponnesiah, < Pelopon- 
nesus, < Gr. Xle7Mir6wr/aog, the Peloponnesus, for 
n^AoTTof vfjcoq, the island of Peloiis ; UiTimb, gen, 

tti^OTTog, Pelops, 
son of Tantalus 
(< dark, 

dark-colored, + 
dijf, eye, face); 

island.] 1. 
a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Pel- 
oponnesus, the 
southern penin- 
sula of Greece, 
including Acha- 
ia, Elis, Arcadia, 
Bicyonia, Argo- 
lis, Laconia, 
Messeuia, and 
]>art of Corin- 
thia — Peloponne- 
sian or Dorian 
school of sculpture, 
in (Jr. ai% one of the 
chief boIiooIb of elaa- 
aic sculpture, paral- 
lel with the Attic 
school, from which 
it differed notably in 
its more robuBtqual- 
ity and its leas mi- 
nute elaboration of 
detail. The Athe- 
nian Phidias, whoso chief teacher was the Dorian Ageladas, 
united the excellences of both schools.- Peloponnesian 
war, otie of the principal wars of ancient (Ireece, 481-404 
«. 0 . The conteBtanta were Athens and her allies (largely 
naval) and Sparta with allies (including several from tho 
Teloponnesus, whence the name of the war). Its final out- 
come was tho transference of the hegemony in Ureece from 
Athens to Sparta. 

n. n. A native or an inhabitant of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

peloria (p6-16'ri-a), n. [NL., < Gr. nlhop, a 
monster.] In bot., the appearance of regular- 
ity of structure in the fiowers of plants which 
normally boar irregular flowers. Tliia restoration 
of regularity may take place in two ways-— either by the 
noii deveionmcut of the Irr^ular parts (regular pelo- 
ria), or by the formation of htegular parts in increased 
number, so that the symmetiy of tho flowor is rendered 
perfect (irregular peloria). The latter, which is tho more 
uommon, is the original peloria of Llnnceus : the term was 
first used of five-spurred examples of Linaria mdgari». 
Sou jnUarizdlwii. 

peloriate (pe-lor'i-iit), a, [< peloria +■ -aie^.} 
Characterized by peloria. 

In f. inaria cymbalariapsfofigto flowers and other changes 
were found. Sd. Amer., N. 8., LX. 293. 

peloric (pe-lor'ik), a. H peloria + -ic.] Char- 
acterized by peloria. Dancin, Var. of Animals 
and Plants, xiv. 

pelorisation, n. pelorization. 

pelorise, n. t. See petorize. 

pelorism (pero-rizm), n. [< Gr, nihop, a mon- 
ster (see peloria), + Same peloria. 

Pelvrvm is not due to mere chanoe variability, but either 
to an aiTest of dovelopmeot or to reversion. 

Darwin, Var. of Animals and Hants, 1. 33. 

pelorization i^eP^ri-zft'sbon), n. [< peloiize 
+ -aUrni^ The becoming "affected with pe- 
loria. Also spelled pelorisation. 

In some instances, by pdevizaUm, it is found that tetra- 
dynamouB plants become tetraudrous. 

Eneyc. Brit., IV. 129. 

pelorlze (pel'o-riz), V, t,i pret. and pp. pelo- 
Hzed, p^r. pelorizing., [< peloria + -ize.} To 
affect with peloria. Also spelled 

The moat perfectly pelorised examples had six petals, 
each marked with black strinlike those on the standard- 
petal. Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, 1. 338. 
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pdonifi (pf46'ras), n. [< L. Pelormi the tn 
ditional pilot of Hannibal.] Naut., an instn 
ment for detecting errors of the compass by tl 
bearings of celestial objects, 
pelotf, n. A Middle English form of pellet. 
pelote (ne-lotO) n. [F., a ball wound nrom woo 
worsted, silk, etc. : see pellet.} A tuft or floe 
of hair or wool, or of a similar fiber, 
pelourf, n. An obsolete form of 
pelowt, pelowet, n. Middle English forms c 
pilloto, 

peltl (pelt), V, [< ME. pelten, pilten, pulten, aj 
par. < L. pultare, beat, strike, Knock, collators 
form of pulsare, push, strike, beat, batter; se 
pulsate, pulse, v. It is commonly supposed tha 
pelt is a contracted form of pellet, v,, notfoum 
in sense of * pelt,’ but cf. eqiiiv. P.peloter, beat 
handle rougnly, OF. peloter, play at ball, tos 
like a ball, == It. pelottar€, 2 )ilotiare, thump, cuff 
baste (Florio); but the required orig. ME 
^peleten would not contract in ME. to pelten, noi 
produce the form %mlten. Cf, palt, 2 )olt"t.} j 
trans. if. To push ; thrust. 

Fikeiihild asen hire vsfto 
With his Bwerdes hifte. 

King Bom (E. E. T. S.), i 1416. 

2. To assail with missiles; assail or strike witl 
something thrown. 

The chidden billuw seems to pdi the clouds. 

Shak., Othello, iL 1. 12. 

Several such obscure persons aa these we have had oi 
late, who have insulted men of great abilities and worth, 
and taken pleasme to peU them, from their coverts, with 
little objections. Bp, Atterbury, Sermons, I. xi., Pref. 

3. To throw; cast; hurl. [Kare.] 

My Phillis me with pelted apples piles. 

Dryden, tr. of VirgU’s Eclogues, UL 97. 

n. intrans. 1. To throw missiles. 

The bishop and the Duke of Gloucester’s men . . . 

Do so fast [with pebblestones] nt one another’s pate 
That many have tlieir giddy brains knock’d out. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iil. 1. 82. 

2. To fall or descend (on one; witli violence or 
persistency: as, & pelting ram. 

The pelting Bhowor ^ 

Destroys the tender herb and budding flower. 

A. PhUipg, Pastorals, ii. 
At a touch Rweei IToasure mclteth, 

Like to bubbles when rain peUeth. 

Keatg, Paiioy. 

3, To proceed rapidly and without intermis- 
sion ; hurry on : as, the horses pelted along at 
a fine pace. [Colloq.] — 4t. To bandy words; 
use abusive language; be in a passion. 

Another smother’d seems to pelt and swear. 

Shak., Lucreoe, L 1418. 

5t. To submit; become paltry. Nares, 

I found the people nothing preat to jtdt. 

To yeeld, or hostage give, or tributes ps^. 

Mir. for Ja age,, p. 166. 

peltl (pelt), n. [<pclt^, t\] 1 . A blow or stroke 
from something thrown. 

Put as Leucctius to the gates came fast 

To fire the saiue, Troyes IlioneuH brave 

With a huge stone a deadly pelt him gave. 

VioarB, tr. of VlrgU. {Keme) 

2t. Kage; anger; passion. 

That the letter which put you into such apdt came from 
another. Wrangling Lovere (1677). (TTorss.) 

pelt^ (pelt), n. [< ME, pelt, a.imar. developed 
from jyelter, peltry regarded as \ ^pelt + -er or 
-ry : see pelter^, peltryt, Tho G. pelz, fur, skin, 
is a diff. word, MHG. pelz, helz, helliz, OHG. 
pelliz = AS. (> E. pilch), < ML. petlicea, a 
skin, a furred robe, > xdt. pilch and pelisse: see 
pilch, pelisse. Cf. pell^.} 1. The skin of a beast 
with the hair on it, especially of one of the 
smaller animals used in furriery; specifically, 
a fur-skin dried but not prepared for use as 
fur ; a raw bide : sometimes applied to a gar- 
ment made from such a skin. 

Off shape also corny the pelt and eke Felle. 

Political Poeme, etc. (ed. FumlvallX p. 16. 

Apeit,or garments made of wolves and beai'os skina^ 
which nobles in old time used to weare. 

Nomendator (IfiSBX (JVatvs.) 

They used raw pelte clapped about them for their clothes. 

Fuller, Holy War, p, 146. 

2, The mangled quarry of a hawk; the dead 
body of a bird killed by a hawk. — 3. Soft lea- 
ther used for covering inking-pads DUdng- 

pelt, a sheepskin cut and stuffed in the shajM of a bifil 
and fitted to a handle, for use as the inklng-bali of a hand- 
press.— Tanned pelt, a skin tanned with the hair on, es- 
pecially one of inferior value, such as sheepskin. eByn. L 
Bide, etc. SeesMn. 

pelta (pel 'ttt), n . ; pi. jyeltsc (-te). [L. , < Gr. ttcXtv, 
a small, lignt shield, of leather, without a rim.] 
1. In classical antiq., a small and light buckler, 


pelta 

as that introduced among the Athenian light- 
armed troops by Iphicrates, about 892 b. g., to 
take the place of 
the heavier shield, 
in order to increase 
their efficiency in 
marching and skir- 
mishing.— 2. In hot, 
an apotheeium of a 
lichen forming a flat 
shield without dis- 
tinct exciple, as in 
the genus Peltigea; 
sometimes, also, a 
scale or Wact at- 
tached by its mid- 
dle, — 3. [cap.] In 
conch., a genus of 
gastropods, now call- 
ed Jtundna. Heck, 

1837 ; QuatrefagcHf 
1844.—pelta lunata. 

the small crescen t-shaned 
shield often borne by the 
Amazons. 

Peltandra (pel-tau'dra), n. [NL. (Rafinosque, 
1819), < (tp. irklTTjj a shield, 4* aviip \av6p~), male 
(in mod. bot. stamen).] A genus of plants 
of the subfamily Philodcndroidesp, type of the 
tribe Peltandrcw, distinguished ])y the orthot- 
ropous ovules; the arrow-arum. There areSspe- 
oies, natives of American swamps and river-borders from 
New York to fieorgia. They boai' large and ornamen- 



Pclta Lunnta. fmin statue of an 
Amazon in the Capitullne Museum, 
Koine. 



Arrow-arum, Prltandra undulata (P. I'trf^tnua). 

I. The mflorcs( i'tire, mcloseit by tlic spatlie (birinjj anthesis a 
1 he fruiting sp.ichx, im losed 1 jy the persistent spathe. I .caf. show- 
ing the nervatiuti. a, upper part nl the spadix , h, .i fruit. 

tal veiny arrow-shaped leaves on long sheathing stalks, 
and flowers forming a tapering spadix, staminate nliove, 
Inclosed in a green convolute and ruffled curving spathe, 
and enveloping a globose mass of leathery berry-like utri- 
cles, each separating in early spring us a hall of reddish 
tenacious jelly investing a green and eonspicuoiis splierl- 
cal fleshy embryo. Its thick fleshy rootstock contains an 
edible starch. 

PeltandreSB (pcl-tauMre-o), w. ]>l. [NL, (Eug- 
ler, 1879), < Peltandra +’-caj.] A tribe of inono- 
cotyledoiious plants of the order Aracew and 
the subfamily Philodvndroideie, consisting of 
the genus Peltandra. 

peltarion (pel-ta'ri-ou), n. [NL., < Or. m'Ard- 
piov, dim. of mlTti, a small, light shiehl: see 
pelta 'i 1. PI. pdtaria (-|i). In conch., a fossil 
body of oval or subcircular concavo-convex 
form, found in .Jurassic strata, supposed to bt^ 
the operculum of a shell of the genus Nrritopsis. 
JCncyc. Diet. — 2. [cnj*.] A genus of crustaceans, 
peltast (pel'tast), n. [< (Ir. 'rTtAraarr/g, a light- 
armed soldier, < mlTr/, alight shield: see pc/ fa.] 
In Grr. aniiq,, a light-armed soldier: so called 
from the light shitdd he carried. See pclta, 1. 
peltate (portat), a. [< L. peltaUis, aimed with 
a light shield, < pelta, a light shield : see pelta.'] 
Shield-shaped; in hot, fixed to 
the stalk by the center or by 
some point distinctly within the 
margin; having the i)etiolo in- 
serted into the under surface of 
the lamina, not far from the cen- 
ter: as, a peltate leaf, 
peltated (pol'ta-ted), a. [< pc/- 
tate + -cd^.] Same peltate. 
peltately (pel'lat-li), adr. In a 
peltate form, 
peltatifid (pel-tat'i-fid), a. [< L. peltatm, pel- 
tate, + JlduSy < findereXy/ fid), cleave.] In /wf., 
peltate and cut into subdivisions, 
peltation (pcl-ta'shqn), n. [< peltate + •ion.’] 
A peltate form or formation. 
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palter! (pel't^r), n. [< pern + -erL] 1. One 
who or that which pelts. — 2. A shower of mis- 
siles; a storm, as of falling rain, hailstones, 
etc. [Colloq.] ^ 

Presently, another ahowor came ; . . . pebbles came rat- 
tling all about Honiiie. She shrugged up her zhoulders 
and shut her eyes during the peUer. 

Rdigwm Herald, March 24, 1887. 
3. A passion ; a fit of anger. [Colloq.] 

No, I don’t mean that. You mustn’t be angry with me ; 
I wasn’t really in a pelter. 

IL Kingdey, Hillyars and Burtoiii^ ill. 

pelter*^ (pePter), n. [< me. peltyer, pellcter, 
^peUiteVy pelelcTy < OP. pelctirr, pellctier (P. peU 
l^Uer), a skinner, furrier, < pel, < L. pellin, a skin, 
hide: seepd/i.] A dealer in skins or hides; a 
skinner. 

pelter-'^t (pel't6r), n. [Appar. < *^pelt, a verb as- 
sumed from pelting, which is appar, for **palt- 
ing,paltring,piA\vY\ Heepaltring. Ct palter.] 

1. A mean, sordid person ; a pinchpenny. 

Yea, let sucho palters prate, sainte Needham be their 
speed 0 , 

We noede no text to answer them, but this, The Lord hath 
nede. Gascoigne, A Glozo upon a Text. 

2. A fool. 

The pelter pilde male some 

To have exp(‘rit?iici5 thus. 

Kendall's Flowers of Epigrammes (1677). 

Peltier effect. See effect 

Peltier’s phenomenon. See thermo-electricity. 

peltifolious (pel4i-fo'li-us), a. [< L. pelta,' a 
shiedd, 4- folium, leaf.] Having peltate or 
shield-shaped loaves. 

peltiform (perti-fdnn )♦ a. [< L. pelta, a shield , 
4- forma, shape.] Peltate in form; shield- 
shaped. 

Peltlgera (pd-tij'e-ra), n. [NL., < ‘L. pelta, a 
shield, 4“ gererc, carry.] A genus of lichens 
with frondo.se thallus, which is veiny and vil- 
lous beneath, wliore it is deprived of the corti- 
cal lay<T. I’ho a]>othoria are peltiform, tlio sjxires 
fusifunii or aci(‘.ular aiul many-celied. P. canina is the 
dog-lichcii or groniid-liverwort, formerly considered as a 
cure for hydrophobia (see cut under lichen); and /*. ap/<- 
thosa is the thnish-liehen, which is purgative and aiiihel- 
miiitic. 

peltigerine (]»el-tij'e-rin), a. 

•hie'P] In hot, befongi 
characteristic of tiie genus Peltigera. 

peltinerved (perti-nervd), «. [< L. pelta, a 
shield, 4“ neivns, nerve, 4* In hot, hav- 

ing nerves radiating from a point at or near 
the ('.enter: said of a leaf. See nervation. 

pelting! (pel'iing), n. [Vernal n. oi pelt^, v.] 
A beating or belaboring with jnishjios, as with 
stones, snow-balls, etc. 

Poor naked wretclich, wheresoe’er you arc. 

That bide the j)eUinti of tliis pitiless storm. 

Shak., Lear, lii. 4. 21). 

A professorship at Hertford is well imagined, and if he 
can kce]) clear of coiitiisioiiH at tlie annual iieltings, all 
will be well. Sydney Smith, To Jjady Holland. 

peltingMpel'LHg),p. a. [Ppr. of t?.] 1. 

Assailing with or as with missiles; coming 
down hard : as, a pelting shower. 

Through jilting rain 

And howling wind In* reached the gate again. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 248. 

2t. Angry; passionate. 

They wore all in ik j>elting heat. 

Bunyau, PiJgnin’ji Progress, li., Hill Dlfllculty. 

Gi»od drink makes good bh>od, and shall pelting words 
spill it? tyly, Alexander and Caiupaspc, v. .‘1. {Fares.) 

In n pelting chafe she lirake all to pceccs the wenches 
imagery worke, (liatwas so curiously woven and so full 
of variotie, with her slilltle. 

Tiqm’ll, Serpents, p. 250. {HalliwvU.) 

pelting’^t (pel'tiiig), a. [Appar. a var. of spall- 
ing for pa tiring: see pallring, and c.f. peftcr^, 
phltry'l.] Mean; T)altry; contemptible. 

From low fanns, 

lhM}T pelt in;/ villages, sheep-cotes, and mills, 

Sfiak., Lear, 11. n. 18. 

And so is modi spent, in flnding out flue fetches and 
packing vp pelting matt ers. 

Aschain, The Bcholeinastcr, p. 14 y. 

Pay the poor pelting knaves that know no goodness ; 

And cheer your heart up handsomely. 

Fletcher, Beggar’s Bush, iv. 1. 

In a pelting or 


[< Peltigera + 
belonging to, roBembling, or 


Peltate Leaf of 
Hydrocotyle vhI- 
trans. 


peltinglyt (poi'ting-ii), «rf». 

contemjitible manner. 

Mine own modest petition, niy friend's diligent labour, 
our Hlgh'Cbancellor's most honourable and extraordinary 
commendation, were all peltingly defeated by a shy prac- 
tice of the old Fox, whose acts and monuments shall never 
die. Gf* Harvey, Four Letters, iii. 

peltmonger (pelt'mung"g6r), w. A dealer in 
pelts; a furrier. 

PeltOCephalid8B(pel^t(}-8e-fal 'i-de), w. pi. [NL. , 
< Peltoce^thalm -f -ida;.] A family of pleuro- 


peltF^r 

dirous tortoises, tjyified by the genus Peltoce- 
phaluSy including a fewtropical Amerieanforms. 
They are characterized, in Gray’s system, by having the 
head swollen and covered with hard bony plates, and dis- 
tinct zygomatic arches covering the temporal muscles. 

Peltocephalns (pel-t(')-8ef 'a-lus), n. [NL. (Bu- 
m(^ril and Bibron, l635), K Gr, iziATTj, a shield, 
4* the head.] The typical and only ge- 

nus of Peltocephalidm. 

PeltOchelyid8B(i>eKto-ke-li'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 

< Peltochelys + -idm!] A division of Chelonia 
named from the genus Peltochelys, and includ- 
ing such as the modern Prionyemdm. 

Peltochelys (pel-tok'e-lis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
irkAry, a shield, + a tortoise.] The name- 
giving genus of PvJtoehelyidfR, based upon fos- 
sil forms occurring in the Wealden. 
Peltocochlides (pel-tb-kok'li-dez), n.pl. pIL., 

< Gr, irtAry, a sliield, '4- NL. Coehlides.] A pri- 
mary group of holostomatous touiioglossate 
gastropods, distinguished by au external shell 
liaving a S]^iral, paucispiral, or pileiform char- 
acter. It includes the families ('nlypirmdse, 
Jfipponyddse, Xeyiophoridse, aud Naricklie, 

Peltogaster (pel-to-gas'ter), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ttlAtt/, a shield, 4- yaaryp, stomach.] A genus 
of rhizoeephaloiis eirripeds, type of a family 
J*elt<pgaNtridf€. They are parasitic upon hermit- 
crabs. See lihizocephala . 

PeltOgastridSB (pel-to-gas'tri-de ), n. pi. [NL . , 

< Peltoganter + -idse.] A ffimiiy of lihi'^ocephala, 
tyjnfieil by the genus PettogaMer. The body iz 
Bucciform and iiUKCgmentcd ; tlio Idlmentary canal ia ob- 
Boletc ; tbo bcxcb arc combined ; and from the infundi- 
linliform anterior end are given off the root-like proccaaea 
whicli ramify and ImiTow deeply in the aubatance of the 
host. See cut under Bhizm'ejmala. 

Peltophorum (pel-tof'(}-i*uin), n. [NL. (T. Vo- 
gel, JH;J7), < Lr. Trl'Ary, a shield, 4- -(^opog, < (pfpsiv 
= E. hear^.] A genus of leguminous plants of 
tlie suborder < Urmlpinieie and the tribe Eucses- 
alpinieic, distinguishtul by the broad ])eltate 
st igma. There are 6 apecies - 8 in tropiiial America, 1 in 
South Africa, and 2 in the Indian arehipelagu aud tropical 
AuHtralia. They are tall treea without thorns, bearing 
bipinnaUi leavea of nuineruua ainall leafleta, yellow ra- 
ceined flowerB in piuiicleK at the iiiid of the branches, and 
broad flattemul indehlHCcntpodH having wlng-likcinargina 
and eontnining usually one or two small flattened seeda. 
See hraziletto. 

Peltops (pel'tops), n. [NJj. (J. Wagler, 1829), 

< (Jr. nl’mj, a sliitdd, 4* wi/', face.] A remark- 
able genus of flycatc,h(u's of the family Musd^ 
capidfc, con filled to tlie Papuan region, having 
the bill V(Ty broad and stout at the base, the 
nostrils round and oxiiosed, the wings pointed, 
and the plumage black, wliite, and crimson. 
’I'he only species is P. hlainmllei, about seven inches long. 
The genus is also calltMl Frolla and riatystmnus. 

pelt-rot (iieU/rot), n. A distnisi^ in sheep, in 
which the wool falls off, leaving Iho body bare: 
hence sometimes calknl naked dtnease. 

peltry! (p^'l'iri), n. ; pi. peltries (-triz). [< ME. 
peltry, pelleteri,Spelletcrie, < OF. peleterie, pelle- 
tvrie, skins collectively, the trade of a skinner, 

< peletier, pelletier, a skinner: see pelter'^. Of. 

7^7/2.] 1. Pelts collectivcdy, or a lot of iiolts 

tog(dher: usually applied in furrieiy to raw 
])cdts with the fur on, dried or oUmu wise cured, 
but not, yet tanned or dressed into the furs as 
worn. 

The profita of a little trattick lie drove in peltry. 

Smollett. 

The exports were land prodnefi<»ns . . . and peltry trom 
the Indians. liancr<ft. Hist. U. 8., II. 407. 

2. A pelt; a fur-skin. 

Now and then Ihe ‘M’oni puny’s Yacht” . . . was sent 

the fort with supplies, and to bring away the pdiries 
which had been purchased of the Indians. 

Irmng, K niekorbocker, p. 178. 

Krontiersinen . . make their living by trapping, jjcf- 

tries being very vaJuaMe and yet not lailky. 

T. J loose veil, The Century, XXXVI. 882. 

peltry^t, n. [Apiiar. an error for or an altera- 
tion of pelfry (simulating pe//crJ*, p67fiw<72^ pal- 
try).] A trifle; trash. 

As T'nblius gcntilly received Paule, and by hym was 
healed of all hys dyseases, so tied mync host ijiinbert re- 
eeyve me also gentilly, and by me was dolyveretl from hys 
vayne beleve of purgatoryu, and of other popysh jrltryes. 

Bp. Bale, Vocacyon (Hurl. Misc., VI. 440). 

peltry-waret (pel'tri-war), n. Skins; furs; 
peltry. 

Nowo Becre and Bakon bene fro ITuse ybrought 

Into Flanders, as loued and fane yaongnt; 

Oaniond, Copper, Bow-stauea, Steele, and Were, 

Velireumre and they Pitch, Terre, Board, and florc. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 192. 

pelt-wool (pelt'whl), n. Wool from the skin 
of a (lead sneep. 

peltyerf, n. A Middle English form of pelter’^. 



pelu 

pelu n, [R. Amer.] A small tree, 

pliora tetraptera, var. Muonahiana^ of southern 
Chili and Patagonia.. Its wood is very haw] and 
durable, and much used for wheel-cogs and 
similar objects, 

peludo (pe-lu'do), n. [< Sp. pcludo, hairy, < 
pefOy < h/piliu% hair: see pUe^.~\ Danypm vil- 
losuftf the hairy armadillo, one of the encou- 
berts or dasy))odiuo.s, common on the pampas 
of the Argentine Kepnblic and in Chili, it Ia 
not strictly nocturnal, iintl does not buiTow, but is found 
on dry plains, and is carnivorous ; Its flesh Is fat, and is 
esteemed as food. The peludo is about 14 inches long, 
and has large elliptical ears, a broad mnzsle, and long 
tail ; the body is covered with bristly hairs as well as 
with the carapace, the bands of which aie six or seven in 
number. Bee cut under armadiUo. 
peluret, W. See pellure, 

Pelusiac (pe-lu'8i-ak), a. [< 1 j. Pelmiacus, < Pc- 
hmum: so© PelunianJ^ Hanie as Pelumin. 
Pelusian (pe-bi'si-an), a, [< L. PclusiuWf < Gr. 
Ut'XovatoVj P©lii8ium (see def. ).] Of or pertain- 
ing to Pelusium, an ancient city of Egypt, in 
the delta on the ©astern or Pelusiac mouth of 
the Nile. -Pelusian wine, ail ancient name for beer. 

It Is an undoubted fact that beer was flint, brew edin Kgypt, 
. . . whence its nmiiufactiiir has spread over Europe. 
It was called Peltudan mm, from J'elusiuiu, a city on the 
banks of the Nile. JUufteur, Kormentation (trans.), p. 17. 

pelvic (pervik), o. [< NJj, piivicua^ < L. pclviti^ 
pelvis : wee Of or pertaining to the pel- 

vis: as, pelvic bones, tliose composing the pel- 
vis; pelvic viscera, tliose contained in th© pel- 
vis ; the pelvic inlet or outlet ; the pelvic cavity ; 
pelvic raeasuremeiit — Anterior pelvic region, the 
region in front of tlie pelvis.— Pemo aponeorosis. 
Same nnwiloic /asm. - Pelvic arch. Same as jtelvic 

f frdfe.— Pelvic axis, the axial line of the pelvic cavity. 

t is a curve, conccntiic with the concavity of the sacrum 
and coccyx, and passes through tlio central point.- Pel- 
vic canu, the cavity of the true pelvis, as forming a pas- 
sage for the fetus at birth.— PelVlC ca^^, the cavity in- 
closed by the true pelvis.— PelvlO celluntls, an inllain 
ination of the areolar tissue surrounding the jielvic organs, 
more espcdullY, iii the female, of the areolar tissue in eon- 
nectiun with the uterus and its appendages. Also calbd 
rtamrnetntis. -Pelvic diameters, (a) of the false pel- 
vis ; (1) The distance between the internal lips of th(< lilac 
crests. (2) 'i'he distance between tlie anterior superior 
spines of the ilium, (b) Of the true pelvis : (1) Anf4fropti«- 
terior diameUtr o/ ttm brim. Hamo as conjH<jair diameter 
(d the Mhu (2) Anterofmterior dia, meter of the outlet, the 
distance between tiie tip of the coccyx and the lower bor- 
der of tliu symphysis puiiis, (:i) Pie-Uiae diameter, the trans- 
verse diameter of the brim. (4) BiH-ucMatm diameter, the 
transverse diameter of the outlet (f») Coceupubal diameter. 
Same as anterof)of(terior diameter of the outlet. (0) CouJuffOte 
diameter qf the brim, (a) In anal., the distance between 
the sacral promontory and the upper iiiurgiti of tlic sym- 
physis puliis. {ft) 111 obKtet., the least distance lictweeii the 
■acral promontory and the symxdiysis pubis, measured to 
a point on the symi>liysis about t\su tilths of an inch be- 
low the upper mtirgin. (7) Conjwjaie diameter of ttie caeity, 
the antoro[H)Mterlor diametijr, lueasured from the suture 
between the second and thini sacral vertebric to the mid- 
dle of tlie symphysis pubis. (8) Conjugate diameter of the 
outlet, (a) 'I’he distiiiicu between the tip of the e<R*cyx 
and the inferior iiiarglii of the symphysis pubis, (ft) The 
distance hutwecii iJte sacrococcygeal articulation and tlie 
inferior margin of the syiiipiiysis nuliis. (i>) Ifiaffrmal con- 
jugate diameter <f the eavifg, the distance between the sub- 
nunic ligament and t ho sacral jiromontory, measured in the 
living. (10) Normal conjugate diameter of the caoitu, the uii- 
tero{M)Sterior diumetcr between the concavity of the third 
sacral vertebra mid the upper margin of the symphysis pu- 
bis. (11) Oblique diameter qf the brim, the distance between 
the illopeotineal oininenceand the saci'o-iliac synchondro- 
sis of the oiiposite side, (12) OhWjue diameter of the out- 
let, the distance from the middle of the great sucrosciatic 
ligament to the isiLntof union lictwccii tin* opposite mini 
of puiils and ischium. (12) Haerocotglouieun diameter, the 
disti unco between the sacral promontoi^ and tlui jiosttirior 
part of the cotyloidcan cavity. (14) Tratmvrse diameter 
qf the Inim, tin* greatest diameter inoasiinMl from side t«» 
side. (ir>) TrauHvenw dianu*tA‘r qf the caoitg, the distance 
between the pidnts of tin' inner surface of the os imH>- 
minatum ojiuosite the middle of the aoelubula. (10) 
Tramverse diameter qf the outlet, the distance between 
the tuherositlc.H of the ischium. (17) True conmtfate di- 
ameter of the brim. Same as 0 (8), above.— Pelvic dla- 
phragxn. the muscles forming the floor of the pelvis. - 
ravlc xaBCla. «ee /rtmff. ~ Pelvic girdle. Bee gir- 
dlei, and cuts under pelvis and epifdeura. — felviC her- 
nia, the proirusioti of some piu’t of the pelvic con- 
tents through an ahnhrmal or aiuddcntal opening situ 
ttted l>eb»w the brim of the true pelvis. Pelvic herniie 
arc of rare t»ceurrcnco The chief ones are known as 
fierinenl, pudemtal, seiatie, and vaginal. — PelvlC index, 
tlie ratio of the anteroposterior diameter of the brim to 
the transverse diaiiu'ter of the same niultlplied by 100. 
—Pelvic limb, the limb wlilch is attached to the tiunk 
by means of the pelvic arch; the hind limb or ]»o8torior 
extremity, us the b‘g oi man or bird, the hind limb of 

a uadruped muinmals and reptiles, and the ventral flri of a 
sh. - pelvic peritonitis, a local inflamination of that 
part of the peritoneum summnding the pelvic orgmis, 
and especially the uterus and broad ligamenU. Also 
called fieri metritis. - Pelvic plexUB, a plexus of sym- 
lathctic nerves, reinforced by hmnehes from the Itiwer 
wo or three sacral nerves, situated at tlie side of the 
rectum, and of the vagina also in the female It gives 
rise to seveml seconduiy plexuses, the more iui|Kirtant 
of which are the vesical, nemorrlioldiil, cavernous, ond 
uterine. Also called inferior hypogastric plexus.— Pelvlo 

proaontatlon. See Pelvic regioii, the 
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rMfion within the true pelvis, as diatingulshed from the 
other Bpeolalised regions of the abdominal oavlty. 
pelTiforni (p©rvi-f6rm), a, [< L. pelvis, a basin 
(so© pelvis), + formi, form.] 1. Openly cup- 
sliaped; paterfionn; resembling a pelvis in 
figure. — 2. Ill hot, shaped like a shallow cup 
or basin. 

pelvimeter (pel-vim'©-t6r), w, [< NL, pelvis, 
jiolvis, + Gr, ptTpov, a measure.] An instni- 
inont for measuring the diameters of the iielvis. 
pelvimetry (pel-vim'et-ri), n. [< NL. pelvis, 
pelvis, 4 * Gr. -firrpia, < pkrpoy, measui*©.] The 
method or practice of measuring the pelvis; 
measurement of th© x>elvis, especially for ob- 
stetrical purposes. 

pelvimvon (pel-vi-mi'on), /<.; ptpclvimya (-S). 
[NL., ? pelvis + ntyonj] Any myoii of the 1 )g 1- 
vie arch or hip-girdle : distinguished from pcc- 
tmimyon. 

The five pelvimya discussed ore the ambiens and those 
other four already handled. 

Coues, Tlie Auk, .Ian., p. 105. 
pelviotomy (pel-vi-ot'o-mi), w. [< NL. pelvis, 
pelvis, + Gr. -ropia, < ripwiv, Tupnv, cut.] In 
suvy., symphysiotomy. 

pelviperitonitis (pel - vi - per i - to - ui ' tis), 11 . 

[N I j.,< pelvts + peritomtis.} I'elvic iieritoiiitis. 
pelvis (pel'vis), ii . ; fil. juHves (-voz). [NL., < 
L. pelvis, a basin, laver; c£. Gr. tt/XX/V, 

;r(XXrt, a bowl: see pelike.'i 1. A bony basin 
forming tbe most inferior or jiosterior one of 
the three great cavities — thoracic, abdominal, 
and p(dvie — of the trunk of most terrestrial 
V’crtebratcs. A xierfect pelvis is formed on each side 
by the liaunch-bonos, consisting of ilium, iscliium, and 
pubis, meeting in front at the pubic sympliyKls. and com- 
jdeted behind by the sucram, with which the iliac bones 
articulate, and by more or fewer coccygeal or caudal ver- 
tebiw But the pubic symiihysis is wanting, as a rule, in 
animals below mammals; there is sometiines an ihuliiac 
and often an iliac Hym]ihysis. In any case, a recognizable 
ilium or Ischium or pubis, however rudimentary, consti- 
tiites in so fur a jiclvis. The human pelvis is complete, ami 



11(1111.01 Pelvis, from tlie front 

I, ( rest of ilium ; a, kiv (up(i«'riiiot>t)of s.i« rum , -i, symphyMs |)ul»is : 
4, .iLCt.ilnilum or sot kel of thial'-lKmc : s. ilan foss.i, .i p-irl of the false 
IKilvis, o, ischium; 7, olitiir.itor fonuiicn : 8, iliopeitme.il line, or brim 
ol true pchis. on v.\, not slionu, tliret tiv iK'hiiid piilm syiuphy.sts.) 

of normal composition, hut remarkable for Us sliortnesR, 
width, axial curvature, and obliquity with reference to the 
long axis of the body. A perpendicular U) the plane of the 
Inlet would leave the abdomen at the umbilicus, and a iier- 
peiidiculur to the plane of the tmilet would strike tbe 
jinmiontory of the Bacriim. The jHilvis is divided inti> 
true aiid/ai«' - the latter being that pait which is above 
the iliopectiiicul line, the former below the same lino, 
which tlius represents, in part, the brim or superior strait 
of the true pelvis. The false pelvis Is broad ami shallow, 
composed, us far as Imuic is coiicenied, chiefly by the flar- 
ing Iliac fossiB, Its front wall being made by tbe lower part 
of the abdominal purictes ; and in the erect attitude the 
mass of abdominal viscera rests largely upon this pait of 
the basin. The true pelvis Is more eunlracted, and chiefly 
bony as to its walls. Its inlet or superior idane, cordifi>nii 
in slnipc, i.s eireuniscribed by the pelvic brim, which is 
formed by the iliopectiiical crest, completed in front by 
tlie spine and crest of tlieimbcs, ainl behind by the curved 
ridge and lu-oinontory of the sacrum. The lower plane, or 
outlet, known also as tin* inferior strait, is bounded by a 
very irregular line of bone, the x>oiut of the coccyx being 



!•< Ivis n| 11on«c (s.'icniin ami conyx removed), l«*.i\ujg the Ixmcs 
rrpifsciituif»tlu‘ •'quarUT," \iewedlrtim left side and lieliuid. 1, crest 
of ihiiiu : A surface fur .irticiiKitiuii with ».icruiii 1 nut shown) toimu- 
plclt* the jicKis : mirniw p.irt o» ihiitii , 4, aietabiilum for hij> joint ; 
5, a .siiiiill part of right piihifc , 0, ischium 

in the middle line behind, and the tuberosicy of the ischi- 
um on each side ; between u'hlch three ixdnts the bony 
outlet is deeply cmarginated behind, on each side, by 
the great saerosciatic notch, and In front by tlie arch of 
the pulK's, formed by the odiijoinod rami of the pubes 
and Ischia. In life those notches are largely filled in 
by ligaments (the greater and lessor saerosciatic liga- 
ments on each side, and the triangular or infrapuhic liga- 
ment in front). Thu obturator membrane also closes iu 


what would otherwise he a large vacuity on each eldcu 
the obturator foramen. The inlet of the pelvis is not 
closed by any structure; hut the outlet is floored by the 
levator ant muscle, the skin of the perineum, and asso- 
ciated soft parts. The i>elviu cavity contains the lower 
bowel and most of the organs of generation. After pu- 
berty the male and female pelves dlifer usually to a rec- 
ognizable extent in size and shape ; that of the male being 
more massive and contracted, that of Uie female lighter 
and more expansive. Bee also cuts under Catarrhiiia, Dro- 
inmts, KlepkanUiue, Squidee, innmninatum, ligameni, Or^ 
nithoscelida, ox, smarter, and m&rarium. 
lleuce — 2. Some pelviform structure or cup- 
like part, (a) The infUndibullform beginning of the 
ureter, constituting the principal oavlty of the kidney, 
into which the pyramids project and the urine flows. Bee 
cut under kidney, (b) The lower, basal, or aboral portion 
of the cup or calyx of a crinoid. 

3. [cai).'] A genus of mollusks.— Brim of the 
(true) peMs. the periphery of the pelvic inlet, separat- 
ing the false from the true pelvis, in man it is formed 
by the top of the pubes in front, the promontory of the sa- 
crum behind, and on each side by the iliopectlueal line. - 
False pelvis. Bee def . 1 . — Flat pelviB, a pelvis in which 
the conjugate diameter of the inlet is proportionally short. 
—NsAgele’B pelvis, an obliquely distorted pelvis.— Pel- 
vis m^or, the false pelvis. — Pelvls minor, the true pel- 
vis.— Roberts’s pelvis, a transversely contracted pelvis, 
resulting from ankylosis of the sacro-iliac articulations. 
- True pelvis, that part of the pelvlo wall and contained 
space which is below (in man) or behind the pelvic brim ; 
tile pelvis between the inlet and the outlet: chiefly an 
obsteti'ical phrase. 

pelvisacral (p©l-vi-sa'kral), a. [< NL. ftel/i'is, 
pelvis, 4- sacrum, sacrimi: see samil.'] Of or 
jiertai niiig to the pelvis and the sacrum, 
pielvistemal (p©l-vi-st(*r'ual), a. [< NL. 
vislern-um + -a/,] Having the character of a 
pel vis tom um. 

pelvistemum (pd-vi-stfer'num), »*.; p\. pelvi- 
sterna (-na). [NI 1 ., < jielvis, pelvis, + sternum, 
breast-bone.] An inferomedian osseous, car- 
tilaginous, or ligamentous ©lement of the j)©!- 
vie arch, Hn])poHed to corresi>ond to th© omo- 
sternniii of the pectoral arc.li ; thus, there is a 
bony pelvistornum in edentate mammals, and 
the ischiopubic symphysal cartilage is a pelvi- 
sternum. 

pelycometer (pel-i-kom'o-t()r), n. [< Or. 
(ttcAvk-), a basin (taken in sens© of ‘ pelvis 
+ phfiov, measure.] A pelvimeter, 
Pelycosauria (i>el'''i-ko-sa'ri-ii;), n.jtl. [NL., < 
Gr. ni? if {m.Avh”), a basin, + 'aalpog, lizard.] A 
division of reptiles, containing thos© There- 
morpha or Theromora whicJi have the coracoid 
reduc(*d, ribs t.wo-headed, two or throe sacral 
vertebra', the centra generally notochordal, 
and intercentra usually iiresent. They Jived 
during the ('arbon if crons or Permocarbonifer- 
ons epoch. 

pelycosaurian (per^i-ko-sa'ri-an), a. and w. I. 
a. P(*rtaiuing to the ’Pehjeomuria, or having 
their characters. 

II. One of the Pclycosaurla. 

pemblico (pem 'bli-ko), n. [Also pcmblyeo; ap- 
])ar. imitative : see first quot.] The dusfey shear- 
water or eohoo, Puffinus obseurus. [iiermuda.] 

Another small bird there is ; because she cries Peniblyco 
they cal) her so; she is seldomc scene in the day but when 
she sings, as too oft she doth very clamorously. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 116. 

The Pemblico is seldom seen by day, and by her crying 
foretells 'rempests. 

,S'. Clarke, Four Tlantations In America (1C70X p. 22. 

pemmican, pemican (penPi-kan), n. [Amer. 
Ind.] Originally, a preparation made by tlie 
North American Indians, consisting of tbe lean 
parts of venison driedby the sun or wind, and 
then pounded into a paste, with melted fat, 
and tightly pressed into cakes, a few seiwice- 
berries being sometimes added to improve the 
flavor. It is now made of beef, especially for use in arctic 
expeditions, being an easily prcsei’ved food, which keeps for 
a long time and contains the largest amount of nutriment 
in the smallest space. Penunicun is similar in character to 
the tassago of South America and the biltong of southern 
Africa. 

Pemmican is made from the round of beef cut in strips 
and dried, then shredded or mixed with beef tallow and 
cuiTants. Schley and Soley, llesoue of Greely, p. 182. 

Pen^lia (p©m-pe'li-ii), n. [NL. (Hiibner, 
181^, < (?) Gr. irifiirt?Mg, an adj. of uncertain 
sense, an epithet of aged persons.] A genus 
of pyralid moths of the family Phycidm, well rep- 
resented both in Europe and in l^orth America. 
P. hammmdi is known in the T billed States as the apple- 
leaf skeh'tonizer, since itslarvco feed upon the parenchyma 
of the U>4ives of the apple, leaving them skmetons. See 
cut under leaf-tier. 

Pempheridid® (pem-fe-rid'i-de), n. pL [NL., 
< Pemphens (-td-) + -idw.'] A family of acan- 
thopterygian fishes, typified by th© genus Pem- 
pheris. The species have an oblong compressed Iwdy, 
short dorsal with few spines, long anal, complete ventrals, 
and an air-bladder divided into an anterior and a posterior 
portion. They are inhabitants of the tropical teas, and are 
of small size. 



Peiiil^«ri8 

a-fe'ris), n* [NL.» < Gr. 

^ Jh.] A genufi 

of the family Pemplmididse, 


Pemiflierifl (pem-f< 

pig, a kind of fish.]^ A genus of fishes, typical 



Pemphtrxs tnanffttia. 

i (pem-fi-ji'ne), n,pl. fNL. (Koch, 

1854), C Pemphigus*^ A subfamily of 

Aphididse, containing the galbmaking plant-lico 
and others, having the third discoidal vein witli 
one fork or simple, the hind wing with one or 



A Member of the PeMpAtg'iiiir. (Cross shows natural size.) 

two oblique veins, and the honey-tubes tiiber- 
culiform if present, it contahiH a mimber of wide- 
spread genera, of which Schizoneura anti Pomphigm are 
the most notable. Tlie body is obese and obtuse, and Is 
covered with a cottony secretion, and tlio antenme arc 
six-jointed. These aphitls live chietly on forest trees and 
Bhrnbg, seldom molesting cultivated fruit trees. Also 
spelled Pemphigina. See also cut uuder Pemphigus. 

pemphigoid (pem'fi-goid), a. [< pamiMgua + 
-oio!] liesembling pemphigus ; of the natiu'i^ 
of pemphigus : as, pmphigmd eruptions, 
pemphigus (pom'fi-gus), n. [NL., < Gr. Tripps 
a bubble, blister, pustule; akin to irop- 
a bubble, >E. pow/wo/yx,] 1. An affec- 
tion of the skin, eonsisting of eniptions (bullro) 
of various sizes, from that of a pea to that of a 
walnut, usually with accompaniment of fever. 
Also called pomphotgx and Idaddorif feoer . — 2. 
In entom.: (a) [mp.] A genus of plant-lice or 



Popl.ir-le-if G.ill-loubc (Pemphigm popultcnults'). 
t*, gall, just forming, licncath ; A, just forming, alK>vc; r, per- 
fect gall, beneath; d, f, young double g<dl!>,y, tern-mother (line 
shows natural sue) ; g, winged fem.ile (cruvs show.s natural size). 

aphids of the subfamily Pemphiginas (Ilartig, 
1841). They ai’c usually large species, with a copious 
waxy secretion, which deform the leaves of certain plants 
and sometlinos produce galls. Thus, P. jMpvlicaidU makes 
galls at the base of the leaves of the cuttunwuud {Pnpvlm 
rnanilifera). (ft) All aphid of the genus Pemphi- 




, U8: as, the vagabond pem2}higus, P. vagahunda, 
'emphredon (pem-fro'dou), n. [NL. (Latreille, 


1796), < Gr. Trep^pgduv, a kind of wasj); cf. rn’- 



PtmphretioH annulatus. (Cross sliows natural size.) 
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dpn66v, ap6pe(J(iip, etc., a hornet: see Anthrems.^ 
A genus of wasps, typical of the family Pern- 
phredomdsG, having the fore wings with two 
recurrent nervures, one arising from the first 
and the other from the second submarginal cell. 
P. lugubris, a common European wasp, burrows in decay- 
ing posts, rails, and lugs, and provisions its cell with plant- 
lice. i*. minutus burrows in the Baud. 

Pemphredonidse (pem-frtl-donM-de), n. pi. 
[NL. (Dahlbom, l8:j.5), < Pomphredon + -if/«?,] 
A family of wasps, typified by the genus Pern- 
phredfm. They are black, slender, mostly small, with 
Uffge head and ovatolaiiceolaUi abdomen mounted on a 
slightly curved petiole. The family contains about « 
genera^ whoso inombci's make their cells in wood or hol- 
low plant-stalks or in tlie ground, and provision them 
with aphid^ thripscs, and other small insects. 

Pempnredoninse (pem-fre-do-ni'ne), n. pi. 
[NL., < Penqdtredou + 4a/c.] *A subfamily of 
Sphegidte or digger-wasps, containing species 
of small size with largo bead, ovate petiolateti 
abdomen, and two eompleto submarginal colls 
of the fore wings. 

pen^ (pfin), V. t; pret. and pp. jwmwd or poUj 
ppr. penving. [Fonnerly also sometimes paid 
(to which the prot. powf in part belongs) (sot' 
pendX) ; < ME. pmurn, also in comp, hi-pennvu^ 
? AS. ^pentiiaiiy shut up (only in corap. *oupen- 
nian{not *onpinnian), in the once-occurring pp. 
onpennadj ‘ unpon,^ oi)en) ; prob. = LG. jirmmi^ 
paiinen, bolt (a door) : appar. from a noun, AS. 
pimi {*p€fm not found), a pin (of a hasp or lock ), 
= LG. peww, a inn, jieg (see pin^ and pra-) : see, 
however, pew^, ii. The verb pai seems to liave 
been more or less cfmf used with the relat(‘d verb 
pi//l, and, in the var. pend^, with the diff. v(‘rb 
pind, poi(nd'\ put in pound, impound : Kee 7 >/// 1 , 
pmd, ponnd^.'] To shut, inclose, or confine in 
or as in a pen or otln^r narrow ])lace; hem in ; 
coop up ; confine or rt'sirain within very narrow 
limits: frequently with wp. 

My Lady and my love is cruelly jpr/wf 

In dolcfull darkenes from the vcw of day. 

Speimr, F. Q., 111. xi. 11. 

I saw many floekes of (Joats in Savoy, whitjli they pentie 
at night in certoiiie low roomes under their dwelling- 
houses. Cor gat, t’rudities, I. S5. 

Every rule and instrument of necessary knowledge that 
Qod hath given us ought to he so in proportion as may 
bee weildcd and manag'd hy the life of ma!i without 
ning him up from the duties of humane society 

MUton, On Def. of lluiiib. llemonst. 

Our common Master did not jten 

Ills followers up from othet men. 

Whittier, The Meeting. 

pen^ (peiOj [Formerly alsoprud (see pc/<i, 
v.)y < ME. *p€mi, < AS. penuj a pen. fold; also 
in comp, haeapenn {hacit, hook: see haka'^): a 
rare word, appar. from tlie verb: set) pci<L 'f\'] 

1. A small iuclosure, as for <m)wh, sheep, fowls, 
etc.; a fold; a sty; a coop. 

She in Item liis tlocks will fold. 

Prgden, tr. of llonice’s EiM)<i(?a, II. 09. 

2. Aiiv iuclosure resembling a fold or pen for 
animals. 

Wo have hhii in ajirn, he cannot scape us. 

FlHcher, Double Marriage, v. 1. 

The place jin the Houst'of I,ordH| whore visitors were 
allowed to go wiis a little pen at the left of the entrance, 
where not over ton peojde could staml at one time. 

T. C. (Jrawjord, English Life, p. 57. 

Tom pushed hack his chair, and explained that he was 
Just going to begin building some rail pens to hold the 
corn when It should he gutluu ed and shuck od. 

K. Eggleston, The (I ray sons, xxx. 

3. Ill the lish(‘rics, a movable receptach' on 
board ship where fish are put to be iced, etc. — 

4. A smtUl country house in the mountains of 
Jamaica. 

The admiral for instance had a seiuapliore in the sta 
tionary flag ship af Port Koyal which coiiimunicuted with 
another at his Pen ur residence near Kingston. 

Tvnn Cringle's Log, p. 230. 

pen^ (pen), n. [< ME. prnnv, pane, a feather, a 
pen for writing, a jupc (pi. pvnneny feathers, 
wings), < OF. priniCj pvnc, F. penne = Pr. }>nia = 
It. penna, a feather, wing, a pen for writing, = 
AB.pinn, a pin or peg, also a style for writing (i n 
the gloss “luith piww veluuritisaex [*writH(*axl, 
eaUimP^) (rare in both uses), = I), pen = MLG. 
penne = Icel. pen in = Hw. penna = Dan. pen^ u 
peii,< LL. jrirwwo, a pen, namely a tjuill used for 
writiug, a particular use of Tj, penna ^ also pin- 
na, a feather, in pi. a wing, also a feather on 
an arrow, hence poet, an aiTow, also (in form 
pinna) a pinnacle, a float or bucket of a wntcr- 
wheel, etc., also a tin (= AS. Jinn, E. Jin^] ML. 
also a probe, pin; GL. penna, orig. peina, with 
formative -na, < pat, fly, and thus ult. akin 
to Gr, TrTt'f)6if = 'E. feather: see,/?w^ and feather. \ 

1. A feather, especially a large feather, of the 
wing or tail ; a quill. 


pen 

And of hire RIbbos, and of tlie Pennes of hire Wenges, 
men makon Bowes fuUe stroiige, to schote with Arwes 
and Quarello. Mamlemlle, 'I'ravels, p. 269. 

'I’he swans, whose pens as white as ivoiy. 

Greene, Madrigal 

The proud peacock, overcharged with pens, 

Is fain to sweep the ground with his grown train. 

11. Jonson, Staple of Nows, v. 2. 

On mighty jiens uplifted, soars the eagle aloft. 

Text (\f Haydn's Creation. 

2. A quill, as of a goose or other large bird, 
cut to a ]K>int and sjilit at the nib, used for 
writing; now, hy extension, any instrument 
(usually of stt'el, gold, or other metal) of similar 
form, used for writing by means of a fluid ink. 





Various forms of Pens. 


I, quill pen, in whicli a is the feather, f< the hiidy, .md c the nib; 

■2, sit fl pt'ii .tiiil pciiholdci, a iK-iiig the It.indlc, /> a rcrrulc fitted to a 
and h.iviiie a clatiipiii^ wi ket into which the |n;ii r is inserted and 
there hclii by picssure, ^ .in<l 4, fi>iiiitain-i>ens : the Uidy <if the 
handle n is a IkiIIhw reservinr tor ink. fi is tlie lien linlding device, 

.iiul t ,ind li arc metal rods uasitiiig through small holes into the ink- 
reservoir, .iloiig nhuh tin* Ink flows by capillary at lion to keep the 
pen t siipjihcd 

Puns of stet;! or gold luive almost superseded the old quill 
pens. Pens ai e also imii ill fact iired to some extent of other 
inctHllic Biihstanc(‘h, such as silver, platinum, and alumini- 
um linnizo. fiold ikmik are usually tipped with a native 
alloy of osmium ami iridium. They possess the advantage 
of humg iiir.orrodihle hy ink, heshit'S having a line, quill- 
like tlexihility, and aie exceedingly durable. 

The glose gloryousliehc was wryte, wytli a ttylijtenm. 

Piers Plowman (<q, xx. 16, 

lie askyd pene and ji^nke, and wrotte hys sonno. 

Torkuigton, Diarie of Eng. 1’ravell, p. 61. 

Rogtir North wrote to hih sister, Mrs. Foley, on March 
8, 17od-l “ Vtiu will hardly tell hy what you see that 
I write with a steel pen. It is a tlevlce come out of Franco, 
of which the original was veiy gootl and wrote very well, 
hut this is hut a copy ill made.’ N.and Q., 7th ser., V. 496. 

If the sovereign must needs take a part in tins contro- 
versy, the pen is fh«‘ proper weapon tt> combat error with, 
not the swoid. 

lientham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, \iii. 17. 
Ileneath the rule of men entirely great. 

The pen is mightier than the sword. 

liulwer, Richelieu, II. 2. 

3. One who iiHOK a ])on ; a writer; a poimiaii. 

Those learned jh’us whieh leport that the Druids did 
instruct the ancient Britons P'uller. 

I had mth(‘r stand in the shock of a hasiliscothan in the 
fury id a merciless pen. , 

Sir T. Itrowne, Religio Medici (ed. I(l8<i), ii. Ill, [ 


4 , Stylo or (niality of writing. , 

The man has a clever pe/i, it must he owned. ! 

Addison, Tory Foxhiinter. i 

5t. A i)ijK‘ ; a conduit. 

M’he water that goth Ihoiongh the leden penne 
Is rust- con n i»te, iinhoolHom. 

Palladios, Iliishomlrie (E. E. H.), p. 177. 

6 . A foniulo swan, Iho nuilo being cu lled neoh, 
YarreU, llritiKh Birds. — 7 . In t'epha/opifda, an 
int(‘rmil honiogene.oiis corm'on.s or ehitinoiiH 
structure replacing tin* int(‘niul shell in (M*i*tain 
di'caccrous ceiilnilojKMts, swell sis the typical 
stjuids ( Laliginidfc): silso esilled gladins and 
valaniarij: distitigiiislitql Troni tlie corresponding 
s<‘j)iost or ciilth‘b(me of tin* cuttles. S<*o cut 
under ealainarif.— Electric pen, » kiml of autographic 
pen Invented hy tallson, eonsisting ot a small perforating 
apiMUHtuH aeliniteil hy an eleetroinagnetie motor in coii- 
iieetion with a haller>, and useil in Ihe manlier of a leud- 
peneil. On moving it over ]mj)ei, a seiieH of minute lioles 
is jmncheil in the yiajiei , tliiis iimkliig a stencil that cun he 
used to repiodnee tin- lines, Jellers, or drawings traced Viy 
tlie ]K*n.-Oeometrlcai pen, a drawing instrument for 
traeing geonietiieal eni ves A pen or neneil is carried by 
a revolving unn ot adinstahh' length, the molion of which 
is eoiitiolleil hy a set of tMollied wheels. E. U. Knigtlt.— 
Lithographic pen. see i,tho;rraphw. Pneumatic pen,a 
pmaimalie liistrunient for ])rodin-ing a stencil for copying. 

It tiaees tlie lines to he uqnodneed l»y means of numerous 
miniitepeifojatioiis tlirough the paper. Ink or color is then 
K])ieail over tlie suiface and fllls the ])erforatlon8, when 
tlie jiatteni can he printed from It on a number of sheets 
of ]),1 pel.- Right-line pen, a drawing- pi n or straight- 
line pen, especially adapted for ruling lines.— StylO- 
gn^aphic pen. a variety of fountain pen in which a needle 
at th<* end of the pen serves as a valve to release tlie 
ink when the. point Is pressed on the paper. - To mend 
a pen, to put a worn Ipiill pen In ordei hy renewing the 
nil) and slit, and trimming the slopes, as with a penknife. 

(•See also bow-pen, draining pen, /ountain-jnrn, nnnnr-pen.) 
pen- (l><*n), V. t.‘ jirct. and pp. fniined, |)pr. 
penning. l< prM-, w.] To write; compose and 
conmiit to pajicr. 

A letter shall he js’un’d. 

Hobin Hood and the Golden Arrow (Chlld’H Ballads, V. 387). 



pen 

1 would fain see all the poets of these times pm such 
another play as that was. 

Ji. Jnmon, Every Man in his Humour, i. 4. 

If thou can 'at learn to write iiy to-Morrow Morning, pen 
me a Challenge. Conrjrece, Way of the World, Iv. 9. 

(Ireat nH!n have been aiiKiiig tia ; hands that penned 

And tongues that uttered wisdom. 

Wordsworth, London, 1802, 

Hpeaks out the poesy which, penned, turns prose. 

Browning, King and iBook, I. 48. 

penache (po-nash'), >/. Same fiH pamchc, 

PenSBa (pri-ne'ji), n. [NL. (Liniiaous^ 1753), aftor 
Pierro Pena oi‘ Narboniio in Franco, a botan- 
ical writer of about 1570.] A gonu8 of smooth 
brandling undcrshrubs, type of the order /V- 
nsBavcH y and known by tho four-angled style. 
Tliero art) 9 species, all South African, They are dc-nsely 
eh>tl)ed with little sessile loaves, and bearyellowiuh or red- 
dish flowers sessile In a leafy spike. They are cultivated 
under glass os handsome cvergitienB. 

PenSBacese (peu-e-a'se-e), w. pi. [NL. (R. 
Brown, 18120), < Pen mi 4- -neem'] A Hmall but 
very distinct order of apetalous wbrubs, of the 
sericH Daphnalen, diKthiguinhed by the four 
valvato calyx-lobcK, four alt<Tnaio stamens, 
four carpels, and (‘ight or sixtccui ovules. ' it in- 
cludes about 20 species, of 4 gcjiiera, of which Pensea and 
Sarcmdla are the chief. Tlicy arc small heath-like ever- 
greens from tho eastern part of Cape <*olony. They bear 
numerous little rigid entire opposite leaves, and salvor- 
shaped flowers, usually red, solitary in the axils of the up- 
per leaves or of broader )>ruct8. 

PenSBidse (po-nc'i-dc), U. pi. [NL., < Penmun 
+ -<V/«T.] A family of decapod crustaceans, 
typified by the genus Penmua^ having podo- 
branchiai completely divided or reduced to epi- 
pleurites, pleurobranchiai not more than four 
pairs, and branchim ramose. They have a super 
flcial t'eseinblance to shrimps, and the numerous species 
have been groiijied under 12 genera. 

PenSBidea (pen-e-id'e-il), n. pL [NL., < Penmus 
-b -(o)iV/fY/.J A superJamily group occasionally 
iis€m 1 to includes the two families Pcriteidm and 
Hvrgeslhlsr. Mort* corroctly Peummica. 
pensoid (pe-no'oid), a. and n. [< NL. Penmis 
H4 Gr. rhiofj’form: see -fm/.] I, a. Resembling 
a shriiuj) of the genus Penieiw; of or pertain- 
ing to the PvnmcUe. 

II. n. A poiueoid shrimp. 

PenSBUB (pe-no'us), n, | NL. (Fabricius, 1798), 
also PemutSy Peuem ; origin not obvious.] A 
genus of shrimps, typical of tho family Pmm 
ifla'y having the threes anterior i)airs of legs 
chelate. Hpecles abound in warm and toinporate seas, 
and some of them have commercial vidiic as articles of 
food. P. hrntnliensiH is an exanijile. See cuts under ctfpe^ 
jHHl-stage, nauplim, and schizopod -stage, 

penakullf, W. A Middle English form of pin- 
ndvla. 

penal (pc/nal), a. [< OF. penal f F. penal = Sp. 
Pg. penal == It. penalvy < L. jtwvalisy pertain- 
ing to punishment, <]npna, punishment, penal- 
ty, pain: see pani'^.'] Of or pertaining to pun- 
ishment. (o) Enacting or prescribing punishment ; sot- 
ting forth the piinislinient of oflenses : us, the penal code ; 
a penal clause in a contract. 

It is among the citizens of a refined community that 
pe^iol laws, which iu(! in tho hands of tho rich, are laid 
upon the |N>ui'. Goldsmith, Vicar, xxvil. 

Nowhere in tlic Ihiltcd States is religious opinion now 
deemed a proper subject tor jwnal cnuctnients. 

Baiwroft, Hist V. S., I. 1»4. 
(fr) ('onstituting piinislinient, Inflicted as a luinishment. 

Adamantine eliaiiis and penal Arc. Milton, V. L., i. 48. 

Siitfering spirits, in the twnal gloom and terrors of an- 
other world. Smnntrr, F’anie and Ulur>. 

(c) Subject to penalty ; incurring iiunishment ; as, ^wnal 
neglect. 

'Phero was the net which . . . made it jfenai to employ 
boys under twelve not attending school and unable to read 
and \M‘ite. II. Speneer, Man vs. State, p. t). 

(d) lifsed as a place of punishment: as, n jwnal settlement. 

('hnnee-swung between 
1'he foulness of the penal pit 
And 'i'l-uth's eleiu’ sky. 

• Whittur, Chapel of the Hermits. 

(e) I'aynble or forfeitable as n punishment, as on account of 
breach of contract, etc : as, a jwnal sum. 

'I’lie execution leave to high disposal. 

And let another hand, not thine, exact 
Thy jH’Hul iiu-feit from thyself. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 608. 
Penal action, in Seotn law, an uclion in which tlie con- 
clusions of tlu* suiniuoiis are of a penal nature — that is, 
wiieu extraordinary damages ami reparation by way of 
penalty are claimed. - Penal bond. See bond 7.— Pe- 
nal code, a code or system of laws relating to crimes and 
their punishment. - Penal laWB, those laws which pro- 
hibit an act and impose a iienalty for the commission of 
9- — Penal servitude, a species of punishment in l^ltish 
criminal law, intn><lm‘e<i in ls6;t in lieu of transiiortatiou, 
consisting in iinprisonment with hard labor for a series 
of years, varying with the magnitude of the crime, at any 
of the penal establishments in llrcat Britain or In the 
British dominions beyond seas. -Pensil Statutes, (a) 
Those statutes wliich impose iieiialties or punishments for 
utfuiises conimittial. (6) In a mure general sense, those 
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statutes which iiupose anew liability for the doing or omit- 
ting of an act. Tiius, a statute making the officers of a 
cotporatlon personally liable for its debts if they neglect 
to file an annual rcimrt of its affairs is a penal eUUute.— 
Pei^ sum. a sum declared by bond to be fiuielted if the 
condition of the bond is not fulfilled. If tlie bond is for 
payment of money, the penal sum is generally fixed at 
twice tho amount. 



penalize (pe'nal-iz), v. t.i pret. and pp. penal- 
ized, ppr. penailzing. [= Pg. penalizar, trouble, 
afflict ; as penal + -t>e.] To lay under a pen- 
alty, in eaHo of violation, falsincation, or the 
like : said of regulations, statements, etc. ; sub- 
ject, expose, or render liable to a penalty : said 
of persons. Also spelled penalise. 

A double standanl of truth ; one for the penalized and 
the other for the nan-penalized statement. 

Contemporary Rev., XhIX. C. 

In even-distance shooting should a winner win at or 
above his handicap distance he is to be penalised for such 
win in the handicap book. W. W. Greener, Ibe dun, p. 492. 

penally (pe^ual-i), ad/e. In a penal manner; as 
a punishmont or penalty. 

The Judgment, or rather the state and condition penally 
consequent upon these sinners, namely that they were 
without excuse. South, Sermons, II. vii. 

penalogist (pe-nal'o-jist), n. An erroneous 
form toT penotagiHt. 

penalty (.pen 'al-ti), n. ; pi. penalties (-tiz). [< F. 

pihialU^f < Mh. ptBnalita(t-)s, punishment: see 
nenaliiy, of which penalty is a doublet.] 1 . Suf 
foring, in person or property, as a punishment 
annexed by law or judicial decision to a viola- 
tion of law ; penal retribution. 

What doe statutes avaylo without penaltyes I 

Spenser. State of Ireland. 

Death is the penalty imposed. MUton, l\ L., vii. 546. 

2. Tile loss or burden to which a person stib- 
ject s himself by covenant or aj^eeraent in case 
of the non-fulfilment of an obligation ; the for- 
f(‘ituro or sum to be forfeited for non-payment, 
or for non-compliance with an agreement: as, 
th(' penally stipulated in a bond. Pemltm pro- 
vidoa thus hy contract may be either in addition to the 
original obligation, so that the creditor can ask both, or 
may lie intended merely to fix the damages which he can 
ask in case of breach. 

'ilie penalty and forfeit of my bund. 

Shak., M. of V., Iv. 1. 207. 

3. Money recoverable by virtue of a penal stat- 
ute ; a line ; a mulct. 

Such a one Is carried about tho I'owne with a boord fas- 
tened to his neck, all he-hanged with Foxe-tailes, besides 
a jwnaltie according to Ills state in monic. 

Purohas, Pilgrimage, p. 300. 

Hence — 4, Tho painful consequences which 
follow some particular course of action, or are 
invariably attached to some state or condition : 
as, the penalty of carelessness, or of riches ; he 
paid the penalty of his rashness. 

He is not restrained, nor restraiiietb blmselfo from the 
penalty of women. Sandys, Travailes, p. 48. 

To bo neglected by his contemporaries waa thvi penalty 
which ho [Milton) paid lor suipassing them. 

Macaulay, Dryden. 

Bill Of pains and penalUes. See paini On or under 
penalty of (as of death, etc.X ao as to incur (or, after a 
negative, without incurring) death, etc., as a i>enalty. 

No (Christian is allowed to enter the mosque ... on 
penally of death, and even the firman of the Sultan has 
failed to obtain adinlssiun for a Frank. 

B. Taylor, J.And8 of the Saracen, p. 80. 

Small Penalties Act, an English statute of 1806 (28 and 
29 Viet., c. 127) which prescribes Imprisonment for stated 
terms upon non-payment of penalties imposed on sum- 
mary convictions. 

penance (pen'iuis), w. [Early mod. E. also pen- 
nanevy penaunce; < ME, ^penance, penaunce.<. 
OF. penance, peunanee, penaunce, peneanee = It. 
penanza,<. L. pmdtentla, penitence: see peni- 
ttnee.’] 1. Penitence; repentance. [Prnanra and 
do }mmnce iuxj generally used In the Douay version where 
thi! King .lames version has reperOance and repent. They 
are also used by Wyclif in his translation. 1 

And 1 seye to yon. so Joye sehal be in heuene on o syn- 
ful iiiun doinge ftenaunce {"that repenteth." A. V.] more 
than on nynty and nyne iuste that ban no nede to penaunee 
("neoil no repentance,*' A. V.] Wydif, Luke xv. 7. 

2. SoTi’ow for sin shown by outward acts ; self- 
punishmciil (expressive of penitence or repen- 
tance; the suffering to which a person volun- 
tarily subjects himself, as by fasting, flagella- 
tion, self-imposed tasks, etc., as an expression 
of peniteuci*; the outward acts by which sor- 
row for -sin is shown. 

Prnmnoe it only the l^unishment inflicted, not Penitence, 
which is the right word. Sdden, Tablc Talk, p. 83. 


pmi-aiid-lBk 

Better not do the Deed than wm it dona 
No Penanee can absolve our ffail& Psme. 

Prior, Heniy and Emma. 
His was harsh penanee on St. Agnes' Eve : 

Another way he went, and soon among 
Bough ashes sat be for his bouI’s reprieve. 

Keate, Eve of St. Agnes, lil. 

8. Eccles., sorrow for sin shown by outward 
acts under authority and regulation of the 
church: contrition manifested by confession 
and satisfaction and entitling to absolution; 
hence, absolution ensuing upon contrition and 
confession with satisfaction or purpose of sat- 
isfaction . Absolution has been given on these terms 
since primitive times in the church, and this ancient in- 
stitution was afterward formally recognized as a sac- 
rament by the Roman Catholic, the Greek, and other 
churches. Tho sacrament of penance includes four parts : 
contrition, confession, satisfaction, and absolution. It Is 
required that there should be a genuine and a supernat- 
ural contrition for the sin committed— -that is, a sorrow 
produced by the influence of the Holy Spirit coupled 
with a firm pnrrmse of amendment ; that the sin should 
be confess^ fully and unreservedly to a priest; and that 
satisfaction be made for it by a voluntary submission to 
such penalty or discipline as the priest may require and 
by restitutiuu to persons wronged ; and absolution can be 
granted only on these conditions. It can be administered 
by no one who has not received priest’s orders. Every 
member of the Roman Catholic (Church is obliged at least 
once a year to confess to his parish priest ana to do pen- 
ance under his direction ; he cannot partake of commu- 
nion without previous absolution, but is not either before 
confiission or during his penitential discipline regarded 
as under ecclesiastical censure, which is inflicted on the 
contumacious only. 

4. The penalty or discipline imposed by the 
priest in the above sacrament. 

Thor penance was thel said go in pilgrimage. 

Rob. of Brunne, p. BOB. 

Go, sin no more I Thy penance o’er, 

A new and better life begin I 
God makotb thee forever free 
From the dominion of thy sin ! 

Longfellow, Golden Legend, il. 

Hence — 5. Any act of austerity or asceticism 
practised with a religious motive. — Cf. Suffer- 
ing; sorrow; misery. 

His wofiil herte of jwnaunce hadde a lisse. 

Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 1. 510. 

7. An instrument or means of s(df-punis)jment 
used by persons undergoing ptuianeo eitlu^r in- 
flicted or voluntary, shirts of horsehair with the in- 
ner surface loiigh and bristling, garnmnts of sackcloth 
worn next the skin, and iron belts arc frequently men- 
tioned. A more unusual form Is a garment composed of 
links of iron slmilai’ to chain-mail, but with tlie ends of 
the wires turned up and shari>enedpn the inner side. See 
scourge and Jlagellum.--To dO penance, (a) To repent: 
obsolete except in the Douay version of the Bible, and iu 
the usage of the Roman Catholic (imreh. 

Man, do penaunrr wbilis thou may, 

Lest Hiideynli y take vcniauiice : 

Do y not abide thee day hi day 
Bicause y wolde thou dide penaunce? 

Political Poems, ete. (ed. Fiirnivall), p. 201. 
(5) To show one’s self repentant by submitting to the pun- 
ishment of censure or suffering. 

Thieves and murderers took upon them the cross to es- 
cape the gallows ; adulterers did penance in their armour. 

FuUer, Holy War, i. 12. 

penance (poii'ans), v. t.\ pret. and vp. penanced, 
ppr. pvnand ng. [< penance, n. ] inflict jien- 

anco upon; discipline by penance. 

Did I not respect your person, T might bring you upon 
your knees, and penance your indiscretion. 

OetUleman Instructed, p. 623. (Davies.) 

1 saw 

The pictured flames writhe round a penanc'd soul. 

Southey, Joan of Arc, 111. 

Bhe seemed at once some penanc'd lady elf, 

Some demon’s mistress, or the demon's self. 

Keats, Lamia, i. 

penance-boardt (pen ' ans-bord ),n. The pillory . 
Halliwcll. 

penanceless (pen 'ans-les), a. [< ME. penaunce- 
Ics: < penance -f -fc.] Free from penanee ; not 
having undergone po nance. 

Passinge pnrgatorie penaunceles for here parflt by-loyiie. 

JHers Plowman (C), xii. 296. 

penancer (ptui'an-s^r), n. [< ME. penaimcer, 
penaumcer, < OE. penancier, peneander, < ML. 
psenitentiarius, a penitent, also one who im- 
poses penance, < L. peenitentia, penance: see 
jtenance, penitence, and cf. penitencer, peniten- 
tiary, ~\ A penitent. Prompt. Part)., p. 391. 
pen-and-ink (pen'and-in^k'), a. 1. Made or 
carried on in writing ; written ; literary : as, a 
pen-and-ink sketch; a pen-and-ink contest. 

The last blow struck in the pen-and-ink war. 

Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., II. 193. 

2. Made or executed with pen and ink, as a 
drawing, outline, or map. 

Mr. (^)aude de Neuville has made a series of pen-and- 
ink drawings illustrating the most striking features of the 
architecture of Oxford. The Academy, Doc. 28, 1889, p. 428. 



penam^lawsm 

pi&aAg-lawyir (pe*naiigWy6r). n, [Prob. a 
corruption of Penang Uyar^ tbe wild areca.] A 
walking-stick, usually with a bulbous head, 
made n*om the stem of a palm (Licmla acwH- 
Ida) exported from Penang and Singapore. 
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penannulair (pf-nan'u-l&r), a. [< L. pene. 
almost, + anaZar»«, annular: see an>nular,\ 
Having the form of an almost complete ring, 
like the so-called annular brooches, 
penantf (pendant), n. [ME., alsopenaun^,< OF, 
pencmtj penedht =r Bp. It. penante, < L. pssni^ 
ten(U)8, one who is penitent, a penitent : see 
penitent, Cf. penance, 1 A penitent ; one doing 
penance. 

Neither bacoan ne braune blancmaugere ne mortrewes 
Ib noitber Usshe ne flesshe but fodo for &penaunte. 

Piers Plmman (B), xlll. 91. 

Thou art nat Ivk 9 k,penaunt or a goost 

Chavjoer, l*rol. to Monk’s Tale, 1. 4tf. 

penaCTf, a. [< L. pcmarius, of or belonging to 
punishment, \ pwna, punishment : see pantX, 
Cf, venal,'] Penal: as, penary chastise- 
ments,’* Bp, Gaudenj Tears of the Church, 
p. 76. (Davien,) 

penashet* An obsolete variant of panache, 
Penates (j>^“na'tez), n. pi, [L., < penusy the 
innermost part of a ieraple or sanctuary, penes^ 
with, in, penitusy inward, inside, whence also 
penetrarcy enter within: see pe}ictrate.] In 
liom, antiq,, the household gods, who presided 
over families, and were worshiped in the in- 
terior of every dwelling. They included the 
Lares. See Lar^, 

penauncef, penauntf, See penancCy nenant, 
pen-case (pen'kas), n, 1. A case or holder for 
a pen. — 2. A case for one or more pens with 
their holders and usually an inkstand ; a port- 
able writing-ease. Bee' penner^. Also called 
penna. 

pence, n. Plural of pC7iny, 
pencePt, n. An obsolete form of pencil^, 
pencePt, penciPt (pen 'sol, -sil), n, [Also 
pensely pensily < ME. peneMy pcmel^ < OE. *peu- 
cely pennccely pannecely pmehealy contr. otpenon- 
coly pertnoncely a small pennon: see pennoncely 
2 )ennon,] A squall pennon or streamer attached 
to a staff, spear, or lance. 

And ek, the bet from aorwe hym to releve, 

She made him wore a pensel of hire alevo. 

Chmtcer, Troilus, v. 1043. 

16 dosen penselles to Btandc a1)Oueii vpon the herso 
amonge the lightes. 

Bwke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 30. 

Terror was docked so bravely with rich furniture, gilt 
Bwordfl, Bblniiig ai*moui*s, ploaBunt permls, that the eye 
with delight liad scarce leisui'e to be afraid. 

Sir P. Sidfwif, Arcadia, iii. 

A thousand streamers flaunted fair, . . . 

Scroll, permon, perutU, baiidrol there 

O’er the pavi lions flew. Scott, Murmiou, iv. 28, 

pencC-tablC (pens'ta'''!)!), n. An arithmetical 
table for the easy conversion of pounds and 
shillings into pence, or vice versa. 

We are quite prepared to hear from many that children 
would be much better occupied In writing their copies or 
learning their j)ence-tahle8. II. Sytencer, Education, p. 138. 

penchant (pou-shoh'), 71 , [F., an incline, de- 
clivity, inclination, prop, ppr, of penchei', in- 
cline, lean.] Strong inclination ; decided taste ; 
liking; bias. 

She was Sony, hut from what penchant she had not con* 
sidered, that she had been prevented from telling me her 
story. Sterile, Sentimental J ouriiey, Works (177f»), vii, 49. 

The others showed a most decided penchant for the an- 
cient Greek music. Lowjfmmv, Hyperion, iv. 4. 

penchute (pen'shst), w. [Origin obscure : the 
form suggests ¥,pcntey a slope, penchery incline, 
slope, and chutCy a fall : but the word is doubt- 
ful.] A trough which conducts the water from 
the race of a mill to the water-wheel. E, H, 
Knight, 

pencil^ (pen'sil), ti, [Early mod. E. also pen- 
eily pensill; < ME.pen^cely jnneel = D. penseel = 
MLG.jrnaAte^ = MHG.pen^ci, bensely G. pimel = 
loel. (mod.) pensill = Sw. Dan. petisely < OF. 
pinceiy F. pinceau = Pr. pinzel = Bp. Pg. pin- 
cel (ML. pinsellusy pinceUus), a painters* pencil, 
a brush, < L. penicillumy penicillmy a painters* 
brush, ei, peniculusy a little tail, dim. oipenisy 
a tail. The word seems to have been asso- 
ciated more or less with L. penna, a feather, 
LL. a pen: 8eep^<w2.] 1. A small fine bnish, 

such as may be used by a painter in laying on 
paints ; tecnnically, a special type of pointed 
brush the hairs of which are held by a quill fer- 
rule with a wooden handle which is often de- 
tachable. The hair may be table, fitch, camel’s hair, or 
ox-bidr, aod may be brought to a point or be square on the 


Pencils 

X. Combined pencil and pen case, in which a is tl\e lead \ S b b, 
tubular iriidcB ; t, a penholder , a, a rlng>slldc connected with tl»e pen- 
holder by a pin worfeing in .» longittidinal slot. a. Artists* ticncil for 
colors, in which a is a brush of c.imel’s hair, s.il)Ic. or other simil.ar 
material ; b. a ferrule of shcct-mctal confining the Imlrs ami attaching 
the bnisli to the handle c. 3 <ind 4. A pencil in which the lead is reinov- 
ablc I a Is the lead ; r , ferrule which screws* upon a clamptnc device 
d; r, a hollow wooden handle. 5. An ordinary lead-isencil, the lead 
a being cemented In the wood b throughout Its entire length. 

ends. Such brushes are used In water-color and miniature 
painting, lettering, striping, and ornamenting. 

Sir, you with the pencil on your chin. 

B. Jotmn, Cynthia’s Kevels, iv. 1. 

The Ink can be used with a common steel pen, and flows 
very well when writing slowly, but It. is better to use a 
peneil. Workeht^ Receipts, 2d ser., p. .342. 

2. Figuratively, the art of painting; also, skill 
in painting or delineation; style of delinea- 
tion. 

I may well and truly say that he j ApoUodorusI and none 
before him brought the peitcUl in to a glorious name and 
especlall credit. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxxv. 9. 

The inoomparablo and most decantatod niajestio of this 
citle doth deserve a farre more elegant and curious p«>i- 
sill to paint her out hi her colours then mine. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 198. 
His all-rcscmhling Peneil did out-pass 
The inimick Imag’ry of Looking-Glass. 

Cmvley, Death of Sir A. Van dike. 

3. An instrument for marking, drawing, or 
writing, formed of graphite, colored chalk, or a 
material of similar properties, and having a 
tapering end ; specifically, a thin strip of such 
substance inclosed in a cylinder of soft wood 
or in a metal case with a tapering end. — 4. 
Writing done with a pencil, as distinguished 
from that done with ink: as, a note written in 
pendl, — 5. In optiesy all the rays of light which 
diverge from or converge to a given point. 

The pencils of rays pnx'ecdingfrom the different points 
of a visible object. 

D. ^ewart, Outlines of Moral Philosophy, § 22. 

About half-past eleven, a jwiirU of bright rod light shot 
up — a signal whicli the sun uplifted to herald his coming, 
B. Taylor, Northern 'J’ravcl, p. 132. 

6. In geom.y the figure formed by a number of 
lines which meet in one point. — 7. In zobl., a 
tuft or little brush, as of hair or feaLiiers. Also 
called ponicillium,- AnIliXLe pencil. Skie aniline.— 
Ayla-l pencil, in geom., the Dguro fonned by a nuinher of 
planes passing through a given line, which is called the 
base or axis of the axial peiioil. - Center Of a flat pencil. 
See Diamond, bair. harmonic, etc., penclL 

See the adjectives. —Flat pencil, tlie aggregate of straight 
lines lying in one plane and passing through one point. - 
Metallic pencU, a pen(;il made of an alloy of tin, lead, 
and bismuth. Tlie paper to be written on with it is pri!- 
pared with bone-ash.— Pencil Of curvee, the aggregate 
of piano curves of a given order, say the nth, passing 
through n jiointaof which Jn(ri — 3)— 1 are independent. 

- Pencil of planes, tlu; aggregate of all the planes pass- 
ing throiigli a given liin;.- Pencil Of surfaces, the ag- 
gregate of all the surfaces passing through the same fun- 
damental non-plane curve. (See also copying-pencil, lead- 
pencU, slate-pencU.) 

pencil^ (pen'sil), r, f,; pret. and pp, penciled, pen- 
cilled, ppr. pcnedhig, pencilling, [< pennU, w.] 

1. To paint or draw; execute with a pencil or 

in pencil; mark with penciling or as with a 
pencil: as, finely eyebrows. 

PencHl'd peiiHiveiicss and colour’d sorrow. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1497. 

Where nature pencils butterflies on flow’rs. W. Ha/rte, 

2. To write witli a iieucil. 

It was an engraved card of Judge Pyncheon’s, with cer- 
tain pencilled memoraiida on the back, referring to vari- 
ous businesses, w liicli it had been his purpose to transact 
during the preceding dfiy Haictkome, Seven Gables, xix. 

pencil^f.w. Beepencrl^. 
pencil-Dlue (pen'sil-blfi), w. A distinct shade 
of blue obtained from indif^o, used in calico- 
printing. It was (employed, before the intro- 
duction of blocks, for painting in parts of a fle- 
sign by means of an artists* pencil, 
pendl-case (pen'sil-kas), n. A holder for n 
pencil, either plain or of costly material ami 
richly ornamented, it may be adapted to receive 
an ordinary woiKlen lead-pencil, or a lead consisting of a 
small rod of graphite, of which the fioint is caiiseil iiy a 
spring constantly to protrude from its sheath. I'eneil- 
casesare usually provided with a device, such as a slide or 
a screw, for drawing the pencil within the case when not 
in use. Those for small lewis often have a small i)ox for 
spare leads at the end oj^slte the point, while those for 
lead-pencils not unusuaUy have a seal at this end. 


pandl-tree 

pendl-cedar (pen'sH-sS^dAr), n. See cedar, 2, 
find juniper, 

pencil-compass (pen'sil-knm^pas), n. Adrafts- 
raan’s compass having a compass-end upon one 
leg and a socket for a pencil on 
the other, or with one log fitted 
so that the compass-end can be 
detached and a pencil put on in 
its place, in the cut, h and g are the 
legs. 6 and d the needle-point and lead- 
holders. I’hey have shanks fitted to 
sockets in h and g, and are fastened in 
the sockets by set-serews /, f ; a is a 
needle-point which tits a socket in the 
lower end of e, ami is held by a small 
set-screwi; o Is a spring-clamp in which 
the load b is clasped when tlie screw k 
forces its Jaws together. 

penciled, pencilled (pon'siid), a. 

[< penal + -ed*^.] 1. Marked 

witn fine lines, as if with a. pen- 


I'cncti-cnmp.iM. 


cil or other sharp-pointed instru- 
ment; decorated or executed in 
delicate ornament or lines, as dis- 
tinguished from broad masses of 
color or the like. — 2. In zodl, and 
bot.i (rt) Tufted; brushy; peni- 
cillatc. (b) Marked with fine 
linos, as if scratched with a pen 
or pain ted with a fine brush ; specifically, mark- 
ed with a series of eoncentrie lines, as every 
feather of the l)od;|^-pluraage of a dark brahma 
or a partridge cochin hen. — 3. Kadiated; hav- 
ing pencils of rays. 

pencil-flower (pen'sil-floii'''6r), n. Any plant 
of till' genus Stylomnihes : a translation of the 
genus name. 

penciliform ( pei 1 ' si l-i-f drm )y a. [< ML. pencil- 
luSy pencil, + Tj. forma, form.] Having the 
form or appearanct' of a pencil, as of rays, etc. 

penciling, pencilling (pen'sil-ing), n. [Verbal 
n. of pencilXy ??.] Marks madt' with a pencil, or 
as if with a pencil ; marking in rlelie.ate lines, as 
that of certain flowers, oi* tJiat rm tin* feathers 
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of some birds; S]>ecificully, with reference to 
tlie females of somi' varieti(*s of tin' domestic 
hen, as the pliJinagt' oi‘ t he jmrl ridg»‘ 'ochin and 
the dark brahma, a distind and luuuitifnl mark- 
ing of the sejianite feathers in eoneent rie lines. 

In » flnislicil (Irnwing tin- um'ffiicfd penciling is often 
scrvioeablc. llvskin, F.lorm‘Ml.si)f Drawing (cii. J872),p. 27. 

The. pencilUngs of lighi. that .show tlu* cxqiiiHitc delicacy 
and gracefulness of sonu* unrient .slom* cut onianicmt. 

C. P. Norton, 'rnivel and Study in Italy, p. 8. 

pencilled, pencilling. Bee pnailed, penrUing. 
pencilryt unm 'Hil-n), n. [< pntcin -f -ry.] 

l»encil-work ; ]minting; penciling. 

I cannot set iniiueshion on their cheeks 

With all iny i frciilai liours, days, months, and years. 

But. tis will’d olf w jth gloss and jMincilry. 

^li,^^^Uct(m and Bowley, World Tost at Tennis. 

pencil-sharpener (pen'sil-shaip'''n(5r), v. An 
impleTiKUit for sliaipening the point of a lead- 
]H‘neil or a slate-])encil. In the common form the 
end of tlie pencil is drawn or rotated against a fixed cuttc 
or a series of cutting edges. 

pencil-sketch (pon'sil-skeadi), 71 . A skijfeh 
mad(* with a poncil. 

It is often fnstnictlvc to take the woman’s, the private 
and domestic, view of a public man ; nor can anything he 
more curious than the vast discrepancy between jiortraits 
intended for engraving and the pencil sketches tlial pass 
from hand to hand, behind the original’M hack 

Hawthorne, Seven tJablcs, vili. 

pencil-tree (pen'sil-trc), n. The groumlHcl 
tree, Jiaerharin halimifoha : so iiamecl from the 
long brush of pappus borne by the fruitingl 
head. [Rare.] 


pendl-VEse 

pendl-vase (pon'sil-vas), n. A vase for hold- 
ing upright the p(3ncil8 or slender brushes with 
which the Chinese atid .1 apan ese write. In shape 
it is either cylindrical or with a flaring top lifee 
that of a beaker. 

pendont, n, A Middh^ English form otpermon, 

pencraft (pen'kraft), M. 1. The craft of the 
pen; penmanship j c}iirography.~2. The art 
of composing or writing ; authorship, C. lieddc, 
[Kare in both uses.] 

pen-cutter (pen'kiiV'C^r), w. One who or that 
which cuts or makes pens. 

pend^ t ( pend ), r . i, [An extended form o f pen i , 
appar. due to confusion with pind, J To 

pen; confiin^; hamper; restrain. 

Uidduii or jmfided within tlio liniitH aisl prec’inctH of 
Oreco. UdaU, tr. of ApophthcKtriH of JOrasnius, p. 'MA. 
That atraitnoBB ne'or was meant to prnd or jirt'HS, 

But Bure and upright make thy J’uMHagt* 

J. lieanimtnt, J'syche, i. 7.‘i. 

pend^t, w, [Sec pend^f e., and A iieii ; 

an incioHure. 

It shewed and roprcBentcd to tlie eye mnehe what the 
facion or llkeneBBc of a ciiige foi hyrdtJR, or of a pende 
wherein t«) kepe other inuistf'H 

UdaU, tr. of Ap«>phtheKiii8 of I'inismuB, p. ISfi. (Davuis.) 

pend'^ (pond), r. i. [< Jj. prmlor, hung; in E. 
use first in ppr. (prep.) pnidhuj: see pcndiuip'] 
To hang, as in a balance; await sidtloment; 
impend. See pcudinp. 

Great Bocial (lUtsHtioriH now /ycnd as to how we shall di- 
rect tln^ overflowing eliaritahfe liiHtlnets of society bo as 
really to help the needy and not pamper the lazy. 

S. ivtf./iMT, The KngliBh Novel, p. 119. 

pend'* (pend), [PerliapH a dial. var. and use 
of var. of pound'^j //.] In Scotland, an 
arched or covered entrance or jnissage througli 
a block of buildings into an open lane or 
close. 

pendactylism (pon-dak'ti-lizm), n. [Short 
for peniadactylism/i Same as pentadachfliHm. 
Tlfwekal^ Evol. of Man, it. 1100. 

peudall (jien'dal), w. In lwr,y same us pan- 
dall. 

pendant (pen'dant), a» and w. [AlsopcHdcw/-; 
< ME. pamlauilf, ppfuhwnty pvudandPy < C)E. 
pimUint, P, pendant = Sp. pendiente = Pg. It. 
pimdeniey hanging ; as a noun, a thing that hangs 
down, a pendant, counterpart , fellow, etc. ; < L. 
<-).v, hanging, in ME., as a noun, a thing 
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It was a bridge ybnflt In goodly 
wise 

With curious Corbes and pendanU 
graven faire. 

Spenter, F. Q., IV. x. 6. 

The Indian pendant . . . only 
adds its own weight to that of the 
dome, and has no other prejudicial 
tendency. Its forms, too, general- 
ly have a lightness and megance 
never oven imagined In Gothic art ; 
it hangs from the centre of a dome 
more like a lustre of crystal drops 
than a solid mass of marble or of 
stone. J. Fergiueon, Hist. Indian 
[Arch., p. 216. 

4f . A pendulum. Sir K, Dig- 
hip — 5. Nautr, (a) A short 
piece of rope with a thimble 
or block at one end. (b) A 
long, narrow, tapering flag. 
Seejoowwawf, 1. 

The galley in which he embarked was sumptuously 
adorneo with pendmUs and streamers of gorgeous dyers, 
which buttered gayly in the wind. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 341. 

6. Something attached to or connected with 
another as an addition; an appendix. 

Tills, however. Is no proper part of my subject, and only 
appears as a jM>ndant to the above remarks on the results 
of civilization in man. JHbliot/ieca Sacra, XLV. 31. 

7. Something of the same kind, as a compan- 
ion picture, statue, grou^ of statuary, iioein. 


Pftiil.int in the Choir 
of the Churth of F.u, 
Seine I iifdnenrc, France. 
(F'rom Viol lel-le* Due's 
“ lJu t dc 1* Architec- 
ture ") 


8. In hoty hanging on its stalk or support with 


thea], 

or orfrait._Fen* 
dsnt oounter- 
imdent, in her., 
hanging in couples, 
or one on each side 
of anything: said 
of objects used as 
bearings. — Pen- 


dent post. (a) In a 
medieval principal 
roof-truss, a short 
post placed against 
the wall to receive 
a bottom thrust Its 
lower end rests on 
a corbel or capital, 
while the upper 
supports the tie or 
the hammer-beam. 
(b) A pendentive. 

II. n. Seeiipn- 
dant, 

pendente lite 

(pen-den'te li'- 
te). [L.: j^en- 
dentCy abl. sing, 
of 


as a flow 


(see 

litCy 



j)euden(t-] 

nangiiigd 


angiiigdowii, a sloiio, porch, ear-ring, etc., jipr. 
of pvmkrOy hang: hch^ pendent.'] I. a. llaiig- 
ing: samo m pendent (which is now the usual 
spelling). 

Butt this 1110 tliynkith an AbiiBion, 

'I’o soiH! one walke in a rolm of scarlet 
xij gerdiH wide, witli petuiamd slevls down 
On the ground. 

liookri of i*recede nee (E. E, T. S., uxtra sor.X !• 10(i. 

Ncore it is another jiendanl towro like that at Ksa, al- 
ways threatning mine. JtSmljfn, Diary, Oct. 22, 1644. 

II. n. 1. A loose hanging part; something 
attached to and lianging loosely from an object 
of which it is an ornamental or useful part, as 
a bead, ball, knob, or ring of any material, 
hanging from a necklace, ear-ring, lamp, the 
(ulge of a garment, or a locket hanging from a 
brooch, or the like. See cut uiidtir badge. 


pendeloque (pon-d6-lok'), n. [E., a pe 
C)K. pendiloelte, a pendant; appar. \ pondrCy 


Ltirdes or ladyes or any lyf ell os, 
As persoties in poUiire with 


petuianntcff of syluer. 

IHerif Vlmvman (BX xv. 7. 
The body of this worke is supported by tweluo sillier 
eolunines; at the four angles of it, Unvv pendants \A\\.y with 
the wind. thicker, London’s Teini»e. 

Spool lioally - (a) An eiu'-ring. 

Lot not the Nymph with Pendante load her Ear. 

Uongrem, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love, ili. 

(ft) A inmiii given to that part of the knightly belt of tho 
foui'teenth century which was 
allowed to bang after passing 
through the huokle and soiin’i- 
timuB through an additional loop: 
it ended with the chape, wliich 
not ed iiB a weight to keep it hang- 
ing perpondicuhu'ly. (C) Tho pai't 
of a watch by which it Is sus- 
pended, consisting generally of 
a guard-ring and a pusher-pin. 
K. II. Knight. 

2. All apparatus hanging 
from a roof or coiling 
for giving light, generally 
branched and ohiament- 
cd; a chandelier or gase- 
lier. — 3. In enrh., a hang- 
ing ornament used in the vaults and in timber 
roofs of late and dehasmi medieval architec- 
ture, and also in some Oriental arcliitecture. 
In vaulted nwifH pendants are genonilly rlelily Bculptured, 
and in timber-work they are viu'ioiialy liecoratcd with carv- 
ing. See cut in next column. 
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Fend int, i (f>). 


anecdote, etc. ; a parallel 
The reader may find a pendchd to this anecdote in a 
similar one recorded of Xlmoues’s predecessor. 

PremeU, Ferd. and Isa , il. 25, note. 

£ar-pendant, an ear-ring, especially one of large size 
and of a material other than fine jeweliy, as in the dress 
of many bartiarous nations.— Irish pendant, a stray piece 
of rope-yarn or other small cord lianging from the rigging 
of a ship : a loose end in the rigging. Alsu Iiish pennant. 

There was no rust, no dirt, no rigging hanging slack, 
no fag-ends of ropes and *' Irish pendants" aloft. 

h. H. Dana, Jr., Before tho Mast, p. 206. 

Masthead-pendant, a pendant attached tr> each side of 
the lower masthead, with a thimble in the hanging end 
which a heavy tackle, called a pend ami-tackle, may be 

hooked. —Meal pendant. Bee mcaV-i. -Pendant-tackle. 
See — Rudder-pendant, one of the 

strong ropes made fast to the upper part of a rudder, by 
iiieatiH of chains, to prevent its loss should it chance to 
be unshipped. (I'here are many other pendants, such as 
yard taclclc jwndatU, Jish-pendant, brace-pendant, and reef- 
isnidani, their gonerul oilect and use being to trausniit tho 
effort, of their respective tackles to some distant object.) 

[F., a pendant, 
appar, 

liaiig*+ loqney rag, fatter.] A pear-nhaped pen- 
dant., especially a diamond cut in this shape, 
but also of other material, as opal, rock-crystal, 
coral, etc. 

pendence (pen 'dens), n, [< ML. ^pendenUa (in 
pi. pemientiiCy ofiorings suspended on the tombs 
of saints), < L. pcn<Uin{t-)Sy hanging: see pten- 
(tent] Ilang; inclination. 

A graceful pendence of slopetioss. 

S%r //. Wotion, Keliqiiite, p. 48. 

pendency (pen'den-si). n. [As pendence (see 
-c//).] 1. The state of being suraonded ; an im- 
1 lending or hanging. Doget’-^fS. The state of 
liiung undecided or in continuance : as, to wait 
during Wwponden-cy of a suit orpetition. Aylijf'e. 

Mr. Hayes reminded him, during t\ics pendency of tho 
motion to adjourn, that he must not do so until he had or- 
riuigt'd for the jiayment of the hall. 

W, PhiUips, Speeches, etc., p. 329. 

pendent (pon'dent), a. and n, [Also pendant 
(t.lie usual forna’in the noun use); < ME. pen- 
daunt = 'F. pendant = Sp. pendiente = Pg. It. 
pendente, < L. pendim(U)Sy hanging, ppr. of pen- 
dervy hang, be suspended, akin to pend^Cy 
weigh. Hence (< L. pendcre, pend^e) ult. E. ap- 
pendy depend, expend, impend, suspend, etc., com- 
pend, compendium, compensate, etc., dependant, 
dependent, etG.ypend^, pending, pendicle, pendu- 
lous, pendxdum, pendte, pmdice, pentice, appen- 
tiee, })enthonse, etc., permle, poise {avoirdupois), 
etc.] I. a. 1. Hanging; suspended; pendu- 
lous. 

With ribands psrufsnf, flaring ’bout her head. 

Shak., M. W. of W., Iv. 6. 42. 

Not surely arm’d In steel or iron strong, 

But each a glaive had pendetU by his side. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, i. 60. 

Wo pass a gulf, in which the willows dip 
Their pendent boughs, stooping as if to drink. 

CowpoTt Task, i 269. 

2. Jutting over; overhanging; projecting: as, 
B, imdeut roiik. 

The bright arch of rainbow clouds, 

And pendent mountaius seen in the calm lake. 

ShMey, Alastor. 


Pendent Post, z4th century.— Cathedral 
of F.ly, England. (From Viollet-le-Duc*s 
“Diet, de 1’ Architecture.”) 

G, top of wall ; I, pendent post : A', cot- 
liel ; //, tie or coni .ive riti ; C, hammer* 
l^am \ A B H F, ruof-truss. 


pending 
jyendent) ; 
abl. sing, of Us 
(lit-), strife, dis- 
pute, (juan*ol, 
suit: see tis '^ , liti- 
gate.] While a 
suit or an action is ponding ; during the litiga- 
tion. See lis^ — Alimony pendente llte. see oft'- 
n'tou}/.— Injunction pwdente llte. Sco ad interim in- 
junction, under injunction. 

pendentive (pen-den 'tiv), n. [= F.pendentif, 
hanging; bb pendent + -ive.] In arch., one of 
the triangular segments of file lower part of a 
hemispherical dome loft by the penetration of 



Domes Resting on Pendentives.— N.ive of die Cathedral of Angou- 
lAnic, France. 

tho dome by two semicircular or ogival vaults. 



Diagram of Pendentive. 
c de. dome Mippurted on pen • 
IS of dome; A a J, 


denlives ; 
Bb(i,C 


A, axiso 
9, Dd c, pendentives. 


the diameter is equal to 
that of the absent upper 
port of the first dome, or 
Bumetimes a lantern or a 
tower. The true penden- 
tive is characteristic of 
Bysantino architecture, 
and is still commonly 
used In tho various Ori- 
ental architectures based 
upon the style of build- 
ing of tho Greek empire. 
In it was found the solu- 
tion of the problem of 
covering a rectangular 
space witli a vault of cir- 
cular plan. The term jr>sn- 
denHve is often extended, 
but incorrectly, to any ar- 


chiteetural device occupying the {losition of a true petiden* 
tive, and designed to answer the same purpose, but con- 
structed of courses laid in horizontal bods and projecting 
each one beyond that below, or of a succession of arches 
corbeled out, or in any other manner which will meet the 
case. No such device, however, can he a true pendentive, 
unless the structure is in both form and construction a 
segment of a dome. 

pendently (pon'dent -li), adv. In a pendent, 
pendulous, or projecting manner, 
pendicet (pen'dis), n. pi var. of pentice, simu- 
lating pendent, pendicle : seepentiex:-] A sloping 
roof ; a pentice or appentioe ; a pent-bonse. 

And o’er their heads an iron pendiee vast 
They built^ by joining many a shield and targe. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, xi. 88. (ifarsi.) 



pondiole 

pendicle (pen'di«kl), n. [< L. pendiculus^ some- 
thing banging, a cord, a noose, < pendere^ hang: 
see pendent'] 1 . A small piece of ppround, either 
depending on a larger farm or let separately 
by the owner; a croft. [Scotch.] Hence — 2. 
Generally, an appendage. 

By noon we had come In sight of the mill. . . . which, 
as a twtdiele of Silverado mine, we held to be an outlying 
province of our own. 

It L, Steve)i9on^ Silverado Squatters, p. 12.^. 
pendicler (pen'di-kl6r), n, [< pendicle + -fri.] 
One w'ho cultivates a pendicle or croft; an in- 
ferior or small tenant. [Scotch.] 
pending (pen 'ding), p, a, [< L. pend€n(U)s^ 
pending, hanging, as in pendente Ute^ the suit 
pending : see pcyiden t] ueponding ; remaining 
undecided; not terminated: as, a pendintj suit ; 
while the case was pending, 
pending (pen 'ding), [First in ‘‘^pending 

the suit,^’ tr. \j, pendente lite^when^ pending {L, 
pendente) is prop. ppr. of pend (Ij. jtmdei’e), 
hang, agreeing with the substantive used ab- 
solutely: mo jiendingy p, pend*^. The same 
construction appears in the use of during,] For 
the time of the continuance of; during; iu the 
period covered by: as, pending the suit; pend- 
ing the negotiation. When used of on action, pend- 
ing properly indicRtcB the period before llnal jiidginent. 
SometlmoB it Ir more ]»H)8oly used to include tlic time 
which may elapHc before sucb judgment ia Batiaticd. 

Meanwhile, and pendintf the arrangement of the pro- 
ceedings, and a fair division of the Hpctschifyiiig, the p\iblie 
in the largo room were eyeing . . . the empty platform 
and the ladies in the Music Odilery. 

Dickctig, Nicholas Nicklehy, ii. 

Mr. P.'s bachelor's box, a temporary abode which lie 
occupies the erection of a vicarage, . . . is a cosy 

little liabitatioii. Miss Jiruddon, Hostages to Fortune. 

pendle 4, n. [< F. pendule, < M L. pendulum, some- 
thing lianging: mo pcndulc,] A pendant; an 
ear-ring. [H<?oteli.] 

This lady gaed up the rarliamcnt stair, 
yiV in her lugs sae bomiie. 

A'ic/ac .SYorui (( iiild’s ibillads, VIII. 2f»(l). 

pendle*'^ (pen'dl), adv, [(>f. pendie^,] H(‘ad- 
long; suddenly. [Local, Fng.] 
pendle*^ (pen'dl), n, [i*(*rhajis < W. and Oorn. 
pen, head.] A local name in England of va- 
rious beds of the Silurian and durassic, as of 
certain thick flagstones in l!io lower Ludlow 
near Malvern, of a gray oOlitie limestone near 
Stouesfield, of a liraestone at, Hliswoi-th, a-nd of 
a fissile argillaceous limest one near the bas(^ of 
the Purbe(*k lieds at Hartwell, 
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2. A standard clock, especially one forming an 
ornamental object, as part of a chimney-set. 

There are also divers curious clocks, watches, and pen- 
duke of exquisite work. £velj/n, Diary, Sept. 2, leso. 

pendulent (pon'du-lent), a, [I'rop. ^pendulant; 
< pendule 4* -ent (ior-ant).] Fendulous ; hang- 
ing- 

Wayward old will<iw-treeB, which . . . shed, from myii- 
ads of pendvlent g»)l(l catkins, when the west wind shook 
them, a fragrance . . . keenly and refreshingly sweet. 

II. W. l*rest(ui, Year in Eden, vii. 

pendulet (pen'du-let), w. [< F. pendiilet, < pen- 
dnle, a pendule : sec pendule,] In jewelry, same 
as pendnnt. 

penduline (pen'dil-liu), a. :iijd n, [< NL. Peu- 
duUnm, q, v.] I. a, 1. Building a pendulous 
or pensile nest: us, the penduline titmouse, 
jl^githaluH pendulinus. — 2. Pendulous or pen- 
sile, as a bird^s nest. 

The penduline fonii of the nest. 

C. Swaimon, Hrit. Birds (1885), p. JH. 

n. A titmouse of the genus ACgithalns 
(or Pendulinus). 

Pendulinus (]>eii-du-li'iiUH), w. [NL., dim. of 
L. hanging: see penduloua,] In or- 

nith,: {a) An t‘xlenMive genus of American ori- 
oles or haugnests of tlie family leicridw: so 
named by Vieillot i?i ISKi from {heir pensile or 
pendulous m^sts. The type is /*. rufiyaster. The hlrtls 
arc, however, usually iiieinded in the larger genus Icterus. 
Also culled Xantlntrnm and Ilananiwrrm. ( />) ^ genus 
of titmice of the family Paridie: synojiymous 
W'ith JEgitUalus. Brehlu, 1828. 

pendulosity ( ]>en-d u-l os'i-ti ) , w . [< pendu lo un -h 
-/-///.] The state (»f being pendulous; suspen- 
sion. 

Suebmius ddlverctli of Orrnianieiis that he had slender 
logs, hut increased them by riding after meuls ; tlmt is, the 
hiimours descending iiixm their jtetidulosilu, they having 
no support or suppcndanctais staidlity. 

T. lirowm\ Vulg. Err., v. 13. 

pendulous (ptuiMu-Jus), a, [< \j.pendulufi, hang- 
ing, lianging down, ptunhuit, < pendvre, hang, 
be suspended: mo fundent, Cf.jwudulum,] 1, 
Hanging loosely or swinging freely from a fixed 
fioint above; hanging; swinging; loosely pen- 
iletif: as, pendulous (*ars. 

1 sec him yonder witli Ids ))jpe pendidous in his hand, 
and the ashes falling out of it. 

Stvruv, Tristram Sluindy, vlil. 2-1. 

8o hknid tlio turrets and shadows there 
Tiiut. all seem iH-ndulouH in air. 

iV«', The Doomed City. 


The top sirutniii in the stone-quarry at Islip, co. Oxon, 
is called the pem/Ie-rock. There ia a iinmntuin eiille<i 
Bcndlo Hill. IfalliweU. 

pendragon (ptm-drag'on), w. [< W. ]>en, alnuid, 
+ dragon, a leader.] * A chief leader; u gen- 
eralissimo; a chief king. The title was conferretl 
of old on British clihifs in times of great danger, when 
they were invested with dictatorial power. 

The drcjid Pendragon, llritain’s King of kings. 

TcnmjHim, Laiicidot and Fdaiiio. 

pendragonship (pon-drag'pn-shi])), n. [< pvn- 
dragon + -ship,] Tlie state, <*ondition, or pow- 
er of a pendragon. 

The Dragon of the great Pendraffomhip. 

That crown’d tin* state pavilion of the King. 

Tennyson, i » ulnevcrc. 

pen-driver (pen'dn'Ver), n, A (dtu'k or writer. 
[Jocular.] 

She . . , Icmkcd round on the circle of fresh-faced pen- 
dnWs for explanation. The Century, XXXVII, 580. 

peudro (ptm'drO), n, A certain disease in sheep. 

pendular (pen 'du-l|ir), (f, [< pendulum + -ur''^,] 
Of or relating to a pendulum: as, pendtdar vi- 
bration. 

pendulate (pen'du-lat), v, i. ; pret. and \)p,;pen- 
dulated, ppr. pendida ting. [< L, pendulus, hang- 
ing (see pendulous), + -a fc*-. J 'fo hang or swing 
freely; swing; dangle; vibrate as apendulutn. 

The ill-statTed scoundrel |on thegaHowsljwewr/wftf Aw be- 
tween Heaven and Earth, a thing rejected <»f h(»th. 

Carlyle, Diamond Necklace, xvl. 

pendulatoryt, a, [< pendulate + -ory,] Hang- 
ing; pendulous. 

I have seen ahtwe live hundred hanged, hut I never saw 
any have a better countenance in his dangling ainl iHtndi- 
kUory [road pendulalory] swagglng. 

Urqukart., tr. of Rabelais, i. 42. (Dames.) 

pendulet (pen'dul), n, [< F, pendule =: Sp. 2 >en- 
dulo = Pg. pendvlo = It. pendulo, peudolo = D. 
pendule = H . pendel =s Hw,iyendel, pendyl = Dan. 
jyendel, < NL. pendulum, a ptuidulum: sec^ pen- 
dulum, Vi. pendle^.] 1. A pondulum. 

By a familiar instance, the hammer is raised by a wheel, 
that wheel by a consequence of other wheels ; those arc 
moved by a spring, petidule, or poise. 

Midyn, True Eellgioii, 1. 12. 



'I'lic elm-trees reach (licir long, peruiutovs hninclics al- 
most to the ground LonyJ>lPm, Hyperion, Hi. 1. 

2. In cool., spocifH'nlly applied— (o) To tln^ 
p<uisilo nests of l)irds, whieb hang 
like a purse or pouch from the 
support, (b) To tin* penis, clito- 
ris, or scrotum when lo<>s(‘ly liang- 
iug from the perineum or abdo- 
men, as in various inonk<*ys, mar- 
supials, etc. — 3. In lutf., same as 
pendent, more (‘specially wlien 
the flexure is from weakness of 
the support. — 4t. In snsi)ens(S 
wavering; doubting; undecided. 

Whosoever was foiiml %M’ndidoiis and 
Iwaiigling in his Kcligi»m was brought l)y 
u Sergeant, called Familiar, iicfoic the 
said Council of Iinjuisition 

Ilourll, la tlers, I. v. 42. 

He fman j must he noniing, believe no- 
thing, he of no opinion, hut live under 
an indllterencc to all tiuths and false- 
hoods, in u.jK‘ndtdons state of mind. 

iip. Alterbnry, Seriiions, II. x. 

Pendulous or inverted oscillating 
engine. 8ee enyine - Fendulous pal- 

{ )!, in entmn , palpi which an; iiinisiially 
ong and hang below the mouth. 

pendulously (jteu'du-lus-li), adr. In a pendu- 
lous manner; waveringly. 
pendulousness (pen'du-lus-nes), n. Tim state 
of being pemlulouj?, or hanging tnid swinging, 
pendulum (jieuMu-lum), n. [NL,, a pendulum, 
neut. of L. pendulus. lianging, hanging down : 

se(? peudulouH, (H’. penduh , 

pendle^.] 1. Anything tliat 

hangs down from a jioint of 
attacliment and is fr<‘(* to 
swing. — 2. In /wcc/i., a body 
HO suspended from a /i.xcd 
. point as to move to M,nd fro 
*• by the alternate action of 
^ ’ gravity and its acijuired 

rt^n.iiii.m. tuiergy of motion. The time 

occupied by a single osclllatijm 
or swing is c«mnted from the time of the descent of the 
pendulum from the liighcst point on one side till it at- 
tains the highest jioint on the opposite side. Tills tiine is 


of Crfstcfl ( , 
I u|iie (( tn ttus I 
rrtu\). 


pradnliUB 

called the period of oeeiUaUtm of the jpendulum. A simple 
pertdulum in the mechanical sense fs a material particle 
suspended by a weightless rod and moving without fric- 
tion. A single weight attached by a string, etc. . approxi- 
mates to an ideal simple pendulum. The period of oscil- 
lation of a simple pendulum in vacuo is 




+ A A**f 4- . . .), 


where n =• 3.14 159-f , y is the acceleration of gi*avity, I is the 
length of th(* pendulum, and A Is the total arc of oscillation. 



(>ruliro?t Mercurial 
iVnclulimi. Pcnduliim. 


The quantity in parentheses is not affected by tlie radical 
sign. It will ho soon that, unless the arc is very lai ge, the 
period is almost indopendent of its magnitude. A amptnind 
pendulum is any pendulum not simple. The same formula 
tor the period applies, I being the s(|U(u*e of the mdius of 
gyration divided by the distance of the center of gravity 
from the axis of rotation. The coininon clock-pendulum 
usually consists of a rod of metal or wood, suspended so as 
to move freely about the point of suspension, and having 
a flat circular piece of brass or other heavy material, called 
a ln}b, attached to its lower end The metal rod, however, 
is subject to variations in lengtli in conseipience of cltanges 
of temperature, and, us the accuracy of the pendulum con- 
sidered as a regulating power deiiends upon its always 
inaintniniiig the same lengtli, various conddnations of 
twt» different metals, as brass and steel, under the name 
of cmnpcnsation pendulums, have been adopted in order to 
coiinteraet the effects of changes of temperature. These 
fake particular names, according to their tonns and ma- 
terials, as the gridiron jtendulum, the mercurial pendu- 
lum, the leeer pendulum, etc. The gridiron jiendulum is 
coni|)osed of pui’ullel roiis.of brass 
and steel, arranged in one plane, 
and BO eonnected together that the 
difterent degrees of expansion of ilu* 
difterent metals compensate each 
other and maintain the compound 
rod of fixed length. The mercurial 
%K‘ndulum, devised by (tniham, con- 
sists of one rod with a vessel con- 
taining niercuiy at the lower end, 

HO adjusted in quantity that, what- 
ever ulteratioiis take place in the 
length ttf the penduluni, the center 
of oscillation rt'inains the same, the 
mercury ascending when therod de- 
scends, and vice versa. Another 
form of compensation or coinpen- 
sating pendulum employs a curved 
bar coinixmcd of iron and brass 
brazed together, whlcli is attached 
to the rod in a horizontal position, 
the brass downward. Thu uneipial 
expansion of the metals under arise 
of temiierature tends to lift the cen- 
ter of gravity of the hob, and thus 
t<K*om pen sate for the simultaneous iner(‘nae in length of 
the roil. The jicndulum is of great Importance as the reg- 
ulating ])Ower of clocks. ( )ur clocks arc nothing more than 
pendulums with wheel-work attached to register the num- 
ber of vlhmtions, and with a weight or spring having force 
enough to counteract retarding etfec.ts of friction and the 
rt'Bistancc of the air. A renersihh’ pendulum is a iiendulum 
BO urianged tlmt it may he suspended fiom cither of two 
axes on its length at une({ua) distances from its center of 
gravity, and so placed that In the two positions each be- 
comes axis of suspension and axis of oscillation, so that 
the time of vihiatioii shall he the same in both iKisitions. 
Hessers revel Bible jienduluin is syminetiical in external 
llgure with rcsjiect to the plane equidistant from the two 
axes. Smd) a pendulum eliminates the ctt’eistof the atmo- 
sphcie. A pendulum which makes cxaidly one oscillation 
per second is c.allcd a seconds jtendvlum (also written sec- 
onds' pendulum and second's js’iidulum). Tlie huigtli of a 
penduluni is the length of the simple pendiiluin having the 
same period - that is, the distance imtwcen the |xiiiit of 
RU.>4penHion and the center of oscillation (see eenteri). In 
the latitude of New York, and at the level of the sea, the 
length of the seconds pendulum is ;{!> 1 inclnss nearly. As 
thefoicc of gravity diminishes lowaul the equator and in- 
creases toward the poles, the seconds jamduluni is shoiter 
in lower latitudes :»nd longer in liigliei. Besides its use 
as a regulator in clocks, the pcmdiilum is npi>licd to deter- 
mine the relative and absolute acceleration of gravity at 
dilfcrent places, and In tliis way llic figure! of the earth. 

3. A cliaiidolier or laiiip iiciieloiit from n. eoil- 
jrif;. — 4. A fjiuirfl-ringf of ji wfiteb and its at- 
tuelimi'iit, by wliieli the wuteli is af tiiched to 
H (diniu.— Axis of oscillation of a pendulum. Boe 
axisi.- Ballistic pendulum. Hce* Conical 

pendulum, a pendulum not restricted to move in one 
plane, the emtet e»l g/avHy feeing only lestrfc-ted to the 
surface of a spiien* Cycloidal pendulum, a pendulum 
so constnictcd ies to vUirufc in the arce»f acycloid instead 
of a elrcnlnr aic, Jiki* Ibc! cmninon pendulum. The vibra- 
tions of sucb a iK'ndufiim arc perfectly isochronous, 
^ectric pendulum. (<0 Se e* eleetne. (ij) A pendulum 
that at some point oi If** ]>uth e^lose^s a circuit, this in turn 1 
eftber icpoiting ffic fa-atsof the pcnihdnm at distant sta- 
tion*^ for lime comparisons, or direc-tly controlling a num- 
ber oEcbieks. Seo electric clock, tindei c/eec/t^, — FoUCaUlVS 
pendulum, a conical pendulum with a very long wii*. 
and a heavy b(d», designed toexliihit the reveiliitlon of the 
earth. At tin* north jMde, the plane of oscillation, really 
remaining llxcid, would npiKiar to rotate about the vertlceil 
one:e in twenty-four hours. At the- oepiator there* woiilei 
tic no siiedi ellect ; and at other hititeidc's there* shouiei 
be a slower rotation. Hee composition of rotations, iineier 
rntat/oa.— OyroBcoplc, hydrometrlc, etc., pendulum. 
,Heje t]»4* aelje*ctlve8.— Invariable pendulum, a pendu- 
lum intiMidod to bo carried from station to station, and | 
to l»e oscillated at each so as to cletAirmlnc the* eclat Ive 
accelcrjition of gravity at those point.s. This method I 
assumes tliat the jeendulum is not leeiit nor its knifc- 
eeiges altered in position or Hliarpm'SH in the mnrse of 
transportation, lienee it is calU‘d inrnnalde, not as he 
ing incupable of change, hut as feeing se>enreil against 
cliitnge for a limited tiiiit!.— Long and short pendulum, 
a penehiliim for determining the afisolutc! force of gravity, 
consisting of a hob suspended liy a wire the length of which 


pendulnm 

can de Tailed by ameaaured amount.— Peildllllllll fllW- 
boat* a ferry *boat that la iwung from bank to bank of a m- 
er bj the force of the corrent. requiring but little labor to 
guio^e or propel it. Boats on this principle are made fast to 
an anchor or to moorings placed up-stream in the middle of 
the rlTor.— Pendulum governor, in vMch., a governor 
consisting of two revolving pendulums, of equal length and 
weight, attached to a spindle, the spindle and the pendu- 
lums having a common axis of rotation, and the spindle be- 
ing driven by the motion of the engine or machine toheoon- 
trolled. The angular velocity or revolution of the pen- 
dulums beiirs a constant ratio to the velocity of the prime 
mover. The pendulum-rods or -arms are thus made to 
take and hold a definite angle with the axis of their revolu- 
tion, so long as the speed of the prime mover remains con- 
stant. Increase of speed in the latter increases this angle, 
and decrease of speed diminishes it. The pcnduluni-urms 
are connected by links to a collar that slides on the spindle, 
and the motion of this collar is made to regulate a valve 
supplying steam or gas to an engine, a belt slilft that 
movesabelton cone-pnlleys, or mechanism controlling the 
partial opening or closing of a gate supplying water to a 
wheel, etc. The supply of power is thus varied according 
he variation in velocity is conflnod 


to roqniromonts, and th( 
to narrow limits. See governor, fl. 


-Pendulum press, 


B gov , , 

,punching-press in which tlie punch is driven into the 
lie by a si^nglni ’ * * ” ' ' 


„ inging pendulous lover usually having a ball 

or weight at the IG ' ’ . . . . ^ ... 


die by iL „ , 

or weight at tne lower end, and actuated 1)> tlie foot of 
the operator, while with his hands he holds the piece to 
be punched.— Pendulum pump. («) A direct-acting 
donkey-pump in which the fly-wheel oscillates In a verti- 
cal plane. (6) A pump in whi(;h the reciprocating mo- 
tion of the piston is controlled by a pendulum, (c) A 
pump the handle of which swings on either side of its 
center of suspension. E. II. A' /nV/At.— Simple pendu- 
lum. («) Moc dcf. 2, above, (b) A pendulum consisting 
of a spherical bob suspended from a cord or wire. 

pendullUll-hailSse (pen'du-lum-hous); n. Bee 

hattsftOf 1 . 

penduluin-level ( pen Mu-lura-l e v^ol ) , . Same 
as plumh-lcvel. 

pexidullUll-Bpilldle (pon'du-liim-8pin''dl), w. 
The revolving shaft or spindle to which a re- 
volving pondiiluin is attached, and which im- 
parts motion to the pendulum, 
pendulum-wire (pon'dn-lum-wir), n. A kind 
of flat steel wire or ribbon usefl for the suspen- 
sion of olock-pendnlnms. 
pene^t, W. A Middle English form otpen^. 
pene*^, w. und v. Bee 2 )ecn, 
feneian (pe-no'yan), a. [< L. Peneim^ < Qr. 
n^jivvlof, periainin^ to the river Peneii8,< llnvrtdq 
(> L. Pvndm)^ a river of Thessaly, also the god 
of that river; also, a river of Eli’s.] Of or per- 
taiuing to the river Peiiotts, which runs tlirough 
the Vale of Tempo in Thessaly, celebrated for 
its pictures(pie beauty. 

Illyrian wcMidlatidi^ oebuing falls 
Of water, sheets of summer gloss, 

The long divine Penelan pass. 

Tfinngmo, To K. L., on Ms Travels in Greece. 

Penelope (po-n <'l 'o-pe), w . [NL, , < L. Penclojfff 
Peuehpa, iili. 
also Pcnelopm^ 

< Gr. Xlffi’ehmrfj 
nr/wvlfe/«, a 
woman’s name, 
esp. the wife 
of Odysseus 
(Ulysses).] The 
typical genus 
of PenehpinfTf 
founded by 
B. Merrem in 
1 786, contain- 
ing a number 
of Boulh and 
Central Ameri- 
can species of 
birds, such as 
P. maraily call- 
ed ff'nam, 

Penelopidm (pen-e-lop'i-de), v, pi, [NJj., < 
Pnwlopr + -/d«’.] A family of gallinaceous 
birds, synonymous with CradfUe, (\ L, Jimia- 
pnrte^ 18111. 

Penelopinse (po-nal-r>-in'n6), n, pi, [NL., < 
Pvnelopr •+• A subfamily of VracidH'j 

founded by O. H. Gray in 1840, typified by the 
genus PniHopr, and containing six other genera, 
Petwlopwa, SUpnolfvmn^ Vipik, Jburria, Chatme^ 
jwtvs, and Oriahs (or Orialida), The giians, as 
these birds are collectively called, number about 40 spe- 
cies, ranging from Pexas through the greater part of South 
America. Tiiey are from Kite 20 inches long, of graceful 
form, with long tall and varied plumage ; they have bare 
skin on the head or throat, and in some cases a crest. 
They inhabit woodland, and are to some extent arhoricole. 
See cuts under Almrria, g%uin, Penelojtf, and PipUe. 

penelopine (])e-nero-)>in), a. [< NL. PendO‘ 
vinse,] Pertaining to the Venvlopinse, or having 
their characters. 

Peuelopize (pe-nel'd-piz), i . ; pret. and pp. 
Pendapizedf ppr. Penvhpid^iq, [< Penelope (see 
def.) 4- -f>e.J To act like Penelope, the wife 
of Ulysses, when she was pressed by the suit- 


So as to be 



Gunn (PfHtlo/te maratl). 
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on; pull work to pieoes in order to do it over 
again, for the purpose of gaining time. 

However, there is nothing for it but to pefidopte, puU 
to pieces, and stitch away again. 

MoUey, in O. W. Holmes's Motley, x. 

penes, n. Plural of penis. 
penesuone. n. Same penistone. 
penetrability (pen'e-ti^bil'i-tih ». 
trahiliU = Sp. penetrabuidad a= Pg. penetrahili- 
dade = It. penetraMlitdf < L. as if **penetralHli- 
penetrabili^f ponetr&ble: see penetra^ 
hie,'] Busceptibility of being penetrated ; capa- 
bility of occupying a place occupied at the same 
time by something else. 

The Immediate properties of a spirit or immaterial! sub- 
stance wo penetrabUiJtiy and indisoerptlbili^. 

J)r. H. More, Immortal, of Soul, i. 2. 
All the facts which seem to prove penetrability only 
prove that the particles are mobile and separable, not that 
the particles tnomselves are penetrable. 

G. //. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. iv. i 46, 

penetrable (pen'e-tr^bl), a. [= P. p/mdtrahle 
= Bp. penetrable = Pg. penetra/eel = It. penetra- 
UUy < L. petietrabiliSf that can be pierced, < 
penetrarey pierce, penetrate: seta penetrate.] 1. 
Capable of beingpenetrated, entered, or pierced 
by another body. 

Lot him try (for that 's allowed) thy dart. 

And pierce nis only jpenrtroUe part. 

Lryden, tr. of Ovid's Metumorph., xiL 

2. Susceptible of moral or intellectual impres- 
sion. 

I am not made of stones, 

But penetrable to your kind ontroats. 

Shak., Rich. HI., lii. 7. 226. 
A spii'li no hmgor penstrahle to suffering. 

Nodes Atnbrosiarue; April, 1832. 

Sf. Penetrating. [Kare.] 

Ills Graces sight was so quleke and penetrable that ho 
saw him, yea, and saw through him, both within and 
without. Hall, Hon. YIII., an. 11. 

penetrableneSB (pen'e-tra-bl-nes), n. The prop- 
erty of being penetrable ; penetrability, 
penetrably (pen'§-tr^bli), adv, •*“ 
penetrable. 

penetrallt (pon'e-tral), w. [= Bp. Pg. penetral 
= It. penetraUy K L. penetralia, the inner or se- 
cret part, the interior of anything: see pene^ 
tralia.] The interior parts. penetralia. 

Passing through the peneirailes of the stomach. 

Palmendos (1689). (Nares.) 

penetralia (pen-e-tra'li-ft), n. x>l* [ < L. pene- 
tralia, pL, the interior, fin inner room, a sanc- 
tuary, etc,, also rarely in sing, pmieirale, pene- 
tral, neut. of penetralis, penetrating, internal : 
see penetraiL] 1. The mteiior parts of any- 
thing; specifically, the inner parts of a build- 
ing, as a temple of palace ; hence, a sanctuary, 
especially the sanctuary of the Penates, — 2. 
Hidden tilings ; secrets. 

The nresoiit work will bo hailed as a welcome addition 
to our Knowledge of these hitherto mysterious j^enetralia 
of Mohaniinodan superstition. 

B, Taylor, l*ref. to Burton's El-Mediiiah. 

penetrance (pen'^-trans), n. [< penrtramW + 
-ce,] Bame as pemtrant^j. Dr. H, More, I’sy- 
chozoia, ii. 12. 

penetrancy (pen'e-tran-si), n, [As 2 )enetrance 
(see -cy).] The property of being penetrant; 
the power of entering or piercing; penetrating 
power; acuteness; sharpness. 

What sagacity of wit, what variety of learning, what 
penetrancy of judgment? 

Barrow, Pope's Supremacy, Supposition 5, fi 4. 
The Buhtilty, activity, and pendrarwy of its effluvia no 
obstacle can atop or repel, but they will make their way 
through all bodies. Ray, Works of Creation. 

penetrant (pen'e-trant), a. and w. [= F. pene- 
trant zsz Bp, Pg, Xi, penetrante, < Ij, penetran{t-)H, 
ppr. of penefrare, pierce, penetrate : see 2 )env- 
trate,] I, a. Havmg the power to penetrate 
or pierce ; making way inward ; subtle ; pene- 
trating: literally or figuratively. 

The Food . . . mingled with some dissolvent Jiiioeg 
. . . [is] evacuated into the Intestines, where . . . it is fur- 
ther subtiliz'd, and render’d so floia and penetrant that 
the thiunex and finer Part of it easily finds its Way in at 
the Btreight Orifloes of the lacteoiis Veins. 

Ray, Works of Creation, p. 27. 
The lady, ever watchful, penetrant, 

Saw this with pain. Keate, Lamia, li. 

n. n. An acute and penetrating person. 
•[Rare.] 

Our penetrants have fancied all the riddles of the Pub- 
lic, which in the reign of Kiim Charles II. were many, 
came N. K. R. Roger Ni/rth, Examen, p. 121. (Davies.) 

penetrate (pen'e-trat), V. ; pret. and pp. pene- 
trated, ppr; penetrating. [< L. penetratus, pp. 
of penetrare (> It. penetrare ss Pg. Sp. Pr. pene- 
trar » F.pdtStrer), put, set, or place within, en- 
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ter, pierce, penetrate, < penes, within, with <cl. 
penftusj within), + -trare (as in intrare, go in, 
enter, < intra, within), < tra, cross over, pass, 
as in trans, across, etc. (see trana-), Skt. y tar, 
cross.] L tram. 1. To pierce into or through; 
enter and make way into the inner or intenor 
parts of : as, the rays of penetrated the thick 

darkness of the cave. 

Volumes of sound, from the Cathedral rolled. 

This long-roofed vistaj^enetrate. 

Wordsworth, Desultory Stanzas. 

He oarae near success, some of his troops penetrating the 
National Unes at least once. 

U. 8. Grant, Personal Memoirs, L 417. 

2. To enter and affect deeply; influence; im- 
press ; hence, to enter and become part of; per- 
meate : as, to “be penetrated with a sense of grat- 
itude. 

That little cloud, in ether spread 
And penetrated all with tender light. 

Wordsworth, Sonnets, ii. 20. 

The fair forms of Nature were never penetrated with so 
perfect a spirit of beauty. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 165. 

The schools of China have always been penetrated with 
the religion of China, such as it is. 

A. A. Hodge, New Princeton Rev., III. B8. 

8. To arrive at the inner contents or the mean- 
ing of; see through; discern; discover: as, to 
penetrate a mystery ; to penetrate a design. 

Nature hath her unities, which not eveiy critic can mu- 
etrate. Latrw, My Relations. 

s^Bini. 1. Penetrate, Pierce, Perforate, Bore through, Tranih 
Ax. Penetrate may mean no more than to make entrance 
into, and that slowly or with some difliculty, or it may have 
the meaning of fierce Pierce means to jienetrate deeply 
and quickly, 1 
cessarily, wit 

Perforate and bore through 

the former generally expresshig the making of a smaller 
hole, the latter expressing sustained labor or slowness : as, 
the book-worm perforates leather binding ; the carpenter 
fwres through a beam ; a bullet jwrf orates or pierces the 
body. To transAx is to pierce through, the instrument re- 
maining in tliat which is transfixed : us, to transfix a bird 
with an arrow ; to transfix a butterfly with a pin. 

II. inirans. To enter by piercing; pass, as 
a piercing instrument; enter and make way; 
reach bv piercing: literally or figuratively: 
usually followed by to or into. 

The contemplations of man do either penetrate unto 
God or are cIrcumfeiTed to nature. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 147. 

But soon the light . . . descends on the plain, and pen- 
etrates to the deepest valley. 

Macaulay, Sir James Mackintosh. 

len ' e-tra-ting) ,p.a, [Ppr. of |>cw- 
Having the power of passing 
into or through (something); sharp; subtile: 
as, a penetrating odor. — 2. Acute ; disceming ; 
quick to discover or recognize : as, a penetrat- 
ing mind. 

Men of the largest sense, of the most penetratiny insight. 

Oraik, Hist Eng. Lit., I. 496. 

penetratingly (pen'e-tra-ting-li), adv. In a 
penetrating or piercing manner; with quick 
discernment ; acutely. Wright. 
penetration (pen-e-tra'shon), n. [= F. pM- 
tration =Pr. penetratio = 6j}. i^vnetradmi =:Pg. 
penetra^do = It. jjenetrazkme, < LL. penctra- 
tio{n-), a penetrating or piercing, < L. pene- 
trare, pierce: seepmefmte.l 1. The 

act of penetrating? or piercing. — 2. Power of 
penetrating; specifically, in gun,, the depth a 
projectile will pass into any material against 
which it is fireci. Tlie penetration into earth or sand 
is generally expressed in feet ; into armor or metal plat- 
ing, in inches. The English ** thick-plate formula,” now 
E 1 


0.86 2.085’ 


, in which t s 


much used by artUlerists, is t s 

the penetration in inches, and E the energy in foot-tons 
per inch of oircumferonce of shot. 

3. Mental acuteness; discernment; insight: as, 
a man of extraordinary penetration. 

To a profound philosopher like myself, who am apt to 
SCO clear through a subject, where the pcnefmtion of ordi- 
nary people extends but half way, there is no fact more 
simple and manifest than that the death of a great man is 
a matter of very little importance. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 266. 

4. In opUcs : (a) Of a microscope objective, its 
power of givinff fairly distinct vision for points 
Doth in8i& ana outside of its exact focus, (b) 
Of a telescope, Its space-penetrating power, as 
Herschel called it — i. e. the number of times 
by which the distance of an observed star 
might be increased while still appearing of the 
same brightness in the telescope as it does to 
the naked eye. it is proportional to the square root 
of tiie illuminating power, and for an aohromatio tde- 
scope is approximately eiiuii] to four times its aperture 
in inches.— Penetratioii-twiiL See twin. »8yn. 8. Die- 
crimination, etc. (see dieeerfsmerU), sagaoiousneas, abrewd- 
ueai, ahaipuoM. 
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peninsnlaarity 


penetratiTe (pen's -trft-tiv), a, [< OF. penetru^ 
Uf^ F. pinetratif sas Pr, penetraHu s Sp. Pg, It. 
peMtratwOf < ML. penetraimus^ < L. penetrare^ 
pmetraius, penetrate; penetrate,} 1, 
euetrating; piercing; keen; Bubtle; perme- 
ating. 

The nyiie water, after the opinion of most men, if it be 
reoeyuedpi 


other fnlmel food, and congregate on ahore to breed in 
pengttinenea of great extent. Penguins are confined to the 
southern hemisphere, especially i^ut Cape Horn and the 
Cape of Good Hope, and islands in high southern latitudes, 
coming nearest the equator on the west coast of Bouth 
America, as in the ease of Humboldt’s penguin of Peru. 
There are mora than a dozen spocies, referable to three 


d pure and cleane, it is most suhtyi mdpen 
►ther waters. Sir T, Elyot, Castle of Health, ii. 


. ^fenetraUue 

of any other waters. Sir T, Elyot, Castle 

His corrigible neck, his face subdued 
To penetrative shame. 

Sfiak., A. and C., iv. 14. 75. 
Air . . . doth . . . require the more exquisite caution, 
that it be not too gross nor Uk> penetraiive. 

Sir a. Wotton, Keliquiie, p. 7. 

2. Acute; discerning; sagacious. 

Penetrative wisdom. Miscellaniea 

The volume . , . revetils to a eye many traits 

of the genius tliat has since blazed out so finely. 

Stedinan, Viet I’oets, p. 880. 

peiietratiV6ly(pcn'e4ra-tiv-li), rrf/tJ. In a pene- 
trative manner; with penetration, 
penetrativeness (pon^e-tra-tiv-nes), ». Pene- 
trating quality or power. 

PeneliS, n. See 

pen-feather^ (pen'feTH'''6r), m. [< pew*-* + fea- 
ther,} A large feather; a quill-feather; a pen. 

The great feather of a bird, called a pen-feather, penna 
Wiitude, Diet. (ed. 1608), p. 17. (Narett.) 

pen-feather*'*!, W.. \< pen^ ■¥ feather.} An er- 

roneous form of pin-feaUter, 
pen-featheredt, a. An erroneous form of pin- 
feathered. 

Your intellect ie pen-jfeathered, too weak-wing*d to soar 
so high. GenUetnau TiuttrueMfP. 470. (Davien.) 

My (Children then were juatpcn-Zeaf/icr’d; 

Some little Com for them 1 gather'd. 

i*nW, Turtle and Sparrow. 

penfish (pen'fifih), n. [< pm*-* -f fsh^.} A Hpa- 
roid fish of the genus Calamus : so called because 
the second interhernal spine is pen-shaiied. The 




'enfish ( C atamnA pettwt). 


species are mostly liihabitantH of the (Jaril»boan sea. C. 
penna is the best -known species, called in Spanish pez de 
^uma. 

psnfold (pen'fold), w. f< pflwl -^foUV^.} Same 
as pinfold. 

penfal’ (pen 'fill), n. [< yw/w*-* + -ful.] 1. Ah 
much as a pen will hold. — 2. As much as one 
can write with one di]> of ink. 

I came to town yesterday, and, as usual, found that one 
hears mucii more news in the country than in London. J 
have not picked up a penfid since 1 wrote to my lord. 

Wcdpole, To Lady Ossory, June 27, 1771. 

pen-gossip (pen'gos''''ip), r. i. To gossip by cor- 
respondence. 

If I were not rather disposed at this time to pen-yossip 
with your worship. 

Sovihey, To Grosveiior C. Bedford, Jan. C, 1818. 

penguin^ (pen'gwin), w. [Formerly silmpinf/uinf 
pengwin (cf. F. pingoinf pingouin = D.pinguin = 
U.ydnguin = Sw. Dan. jn'ngvin, a penguin, = 
Hum.pingvinu, an auk, < E.): origin uncertain. 
According to one view < W. pen gwen^ ‘white 
head,’ the name being given to the auk in ref. 
to the large wJiite siiot before the oye, and sub- 
sequently transferred to a penguin. Accord- 
ing to another view, penguin or pinguin is a cor- 
ruption (in some manner loft unexplained) of 
E. dial, penwing or pinwing, the pinion or outer 
joint of the wing of a fowl (< pvn'^, ipiill, + 
wing): this name being supposed to have been 
given orig. to the great auk (in allusion to its 
rudimentary wings) and afterwarii transferred 
to the penguins.] If, The great auk, Alca im- 
pennis: the original sense. — 2. Any species of 
the family Spheniscidae or Aptenodijtidw. (See 
Sphenieeidfp for teelmical characters.) Penguins 
are remarkably distinguished fn)m all other birds by the 
reduction of the wings to mere flippers, covered with scaly 
featherB(8ee Impennee, Sqvjamipennee), U8<jd for swimming 
under water, but unfit for flight. The leathers of the up* 
’per parts have also broad flattened shafts and slight webs, 
being thus like scales ; the feet are webbed and four-toed, 
though the hind toe is very short ; the tail is short and 
stiff ; the general form is stout and ungainly. On land the 
birds stand nearly erect and waddle clumsily, hut they 
are agile and graceful in the water. They feed on fish and 
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Emperor I’eiitfuin {A fitentxiytts/orAtfri). 


leading types. Those of the genus Aptenodytee are the 
largest, standing about three feet high, and have a slender 
bill. The name ratayonian iH'nyxiiti, applied to these, cov- 
ers two species or varieties — a lai^cer, the empcix)r pen- 
guin, ^../orsten or inm'rator, and a smaller, A . wnnanti or 
rex. (See emperor.) J ackoM-penyxdm, so <!allea from bray- 
ing, are medium-sized or rather small, with stout bill, as 
Sphenimie denicrem of Suutii Africa and S. maaellariictte 
of Catagonia. (See cut at Sphenieeve.) None of the fore- 
going are crested ; but the members of the genus Eudyptea 
(or CatarractAe), as E. clmjmconne or chryHidophxis, known 
as rock-hopnen and inararonis, liave curly yrflow plumes 
on each slae of the head. (Sec cut at Extdyptes.) Other 
medium-sized penguins are PyyoeeeJie twninia, P. antarc- 
tica, P. atUipoda, and DaKy-rhamphue adelim. The sniatl- 
est penguin, about a foot long, is Eudyjitila minor ot Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand shores. The lai’gest, which was 
taller than a man usually is, is a fossil speides named 
Palieeudyples ardareUctta, from the New Zealniid Tertiary. 

Papuan peng^U, a misnomer of l‘yyoHceU» tmniata, a 
penguin of me Falkluiids and some other islands, but not 
of Papua. 

penguin^ (pen'gwin), n. [AIho pinguin (ND. 
Pinguin); origin obscure.] 'I’hc wild pineai>- 
pl(*, Bromelia Pinguin. its ovoid succulent bony 
yields a cooling juice much use<l in fevei*s. 

pienguin-duck (pen'gwin-duk), n. Hoc duck'^. 

penguinexy (pen'gwin-er-i), w.; p\. pvnguineries 
(-riz). [< pengniiA + -cry.} A breed iiig-placo 

of penguins. 

penguill-rookery (pen'gwiu-riik''(5i i ), « . Same 
as penguinery. 

pen-gtUl (peu'guii), n. A pojigun formed from 
tho barrel of a quill ; also, generally, a popgun. 
[Scotch.] 

Tho moiikin feels that lie is a born Man, that liis voca- 
tion Is to work. Tile choicpst present you can make him 
is a 'I’ool, be it knife or jten-yvn, for construction or for 
destruction. Carlyle, Sart-or liesartus, ii. 2. 

penholder (pon'hdhMor), n. [< peii^ + holder.} 
A holder for pirns or pen-points. It consists 
of a handle or stock, with a device for retain- 
ing the pen, usually a sockid of metal. 

penhOUSet (pen'hons), n. [Appar. a var. of 
penthouse, simulating + house.} A pent- 
house; an outhuilding: ashed. Imp. Diet. 

penial (pe'ni-al), a. [< peni-.^ + -al.} Of or 
pertaining to the penis: as, a penial muscle. — 
renlal the prepuce or foreskin of man and tin* 

cun'osponding structure in other animals.— Penial ure- 
thra. See urethra. 

peniblet, a, [ME. penible, pen y hie, peynehle, < 
OF. pemihle, F. penihle, < L. pama, punishment, 
penalty, pain : see pain^, penal.} 1. Painful. 
Lydgate. 

WItli many woundys fill tonyble, 

And rehukys ful peiiyMe. 

31 S Cutt. ViteU. C. xlii., f. 98. iJIaUiweU.) 

2. Painstakiug; careful. 

Tho body is ay so redy and penyhle 
To wake tliat my stomak is destroyed. 

Chaucer, .Summoner’s Tale, 1. i;i8. 


That wyl serve the to pay, 
Peynelm all that he may. 


reyncl 

31S. Uarl 1701, f. 39. {HalliweU ) 

penicil (pen'i-sil ), n. [< L. pcnicillus, a painters’ 
brush or pencil, a tent for wounds ; see peneiP .] 
1. In entonu, a hrush of hairs; a little huridie 
of divergent hairs, as those on many catcr]>i]- 
lars. — 2. A tent or pledget for wounds or ul- 
cers. 

Penidllata (pen^i-si-la'ta), n. pi. [NL., luMit. 

pi. of L.^i6wci^ht^ti«,i>euicillate: HoopenieUlale. ] 
In entom., in Latreille’s system, a group of 


chilognath m;mapods, corresponding to the 
Polyxenidm otWestyvood: so called from hav- 
ing the body terminated by pencils of small 
scales,* 

penicillate (pen'i-sil-at), a, [< Nh.penmlla- 
tUH, < L. jientcillus, a pencil; see penciP.} X. 
Forming or formed into a little tuft or bnish, 
especially at the end or tip; as, a penidllatc 
tail ; tlie penicillate or brushy tongue of a lory. 
— 2. Provided witlm penicillium. — 3. Streaky; 
scratchy; penciled. — 4. In spocilically, 

provided with jicnicils. — 6. In hot, pencil- 
shaped; consisting of a bundle of hairs resem- 
hling those of a hair }>ciicil. Sometimes erro- 
neously used for feather-shaped or feathery.-^ 
Crested-penlCiUate, penciled in the form of a crek or 
comb with a unifaiious tuft of haiis, us the end of tho 
tail of some rodents.- Penicillate maxlllse, in entom., 
niRxilliu in whicli the internu) loin.' is ci»vercd with short 
hairs. 

penicillated (pen'i-sil-a-ted), a. l< penicillate 
+ -ed*^,} Same as peuieitlate. 

penicillately (pen'i-sil-at-li), adr. Tn a peni- 
cillato manner; as a Jiair pencil ; in bundles of 
short, compact, or close fibers. 

Much elongate, and jmiicUlalcly exserted from the open 
common sheath. 11. C. Wwd, Fresh- VV ater AlgcD, p. 22. 

penicilliform (pen-i-sil'i-form), </. [Kh.peni- 
eiilus, a painters’ pencil, 4- forma, form.] 
Formed into a penicillium or pencil; peiiicil- 
iate in shape; resembling a hair pencil. 
Penicillium (pen-i-siri-um), n. [NL. (Link), 
so called in allnsioii to tlie fonn of the filaments, 
< L. penieillns, a pencil: see jicnci/l.] 1. A 
genus of sa])ro})liytic fungi of the class Asco- 
niycetes, the well-known hlue-molds, that are 
abundant on decaying bread and numerous 
other decaying siiimtances. The myeellum sends 
up niimeroiiH delicate branclics whicli are septate and 
terminated Ity a iieekhice of coiiidia, or in rare instances 
spores uru produced in usci. P. erunUiceum^P. ylavcum 
of authors) is tlie most common species. See hlue-mold, 
mold- , and femienlafion. 

2. ( /. (*.] hi :;ool., same as peneiC, 7. 

penile^! (pc'nil), a, [< penis ■+• -He.} Same as 
penial. 

penile*-*!, n. [< OF. *penilo, ^penisle, < L. pmiin- 
snla, a peninsula: see peninsnla, and cf. /.sfid, 
ild.} A iieiiiuHiila. 

Hoc fFidward III.) came to anelior in the hanen of TIogy 
Saint Vast, in (’onstantine, a gnsat cape of land or pe.nm 
in Nonnundy. Speed, Hist. Great Britain, ix, 12. (Damv.) 

peninsula (pe-nin'su-la), n. [= Y.peninsule = 
8p. peninsnla = Pg. peninsula s=: It. penisola, 
peninsola, < L. pieninsnla, peninsula, a penin- 
sula, lit. almost an island, < jin^ne, pene, almost, 
+ insula, an island : see isle f insular. Ct. pe- 
nile*^.} A ph^ce of laud almost surrounded hy 
water, and connectfal witlv tlie mainland by a 
neck or isthmus. The Peninsula is often used 
absolutely for Si>ain and Portugal. 

A convenient harboar for Kisher boats at Kecoiightan, 
that so tui'acth it sclfe into Hayes and I'reiJkes. it intikes 
that jdae.e very pleasant lo inhabit ; llieir cornefUdds l»cing 
girded therein in a manner sis Peuuulaes. 

Capf. ,/ohn Smith, Works, 1. 116. 

The island litokHiiotii low and well-covered, as eoinpaml 
witli tile lofty uikI rocky inoaiiftiiiis of tlie opfiosite 
snda of Mabioncello. E. A. Erennnn, Veniec, j). 203. 

peninsular (]>e-niii'yu-Jiir), I/, and •/. [< penin- 
snla *f -ai't} I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to a 
peninsula; in the form of or reKembling a pe- 
ninsula. — 2. [= Pg. peninsular.} Inhabiting 
a peninsula or the Peninsula; as, tlie ptminsu- 
lar jioasaiitry. — 3. (bmiml on in a peninsula. 
Hei» the ])hras(‘s. Peninsular campaim, in U. S. 
/imL, the ciuiipHign of Ajuil, May, .Tune, and .oily, lH(i2, In 
the civil war, ill whicli the Army of the Tolomac under 
MeClellan nttemiited to l aiitnie L’ielmiond hy an advance 
up the penlnHUlii bet ween the Hiippshnnitock and tho 
Jamea Jtiver. Tlie Confederates wore coiniiuiuded hyJ. F, 
.lohnston and Infer by Lee. 'The eainpidgn resulted In 
tho wIthdrjoMil of (lie Fedeinl .‘iniiy.- FexUllBUlar WOT, 
the militiiiy ojicnitloim curried on in Portugal, Hpain, and 
southern Kruriee l»y tin* Itritlsh, Hpariish, and Portuguese 
forces (largidy uiidiT Wellington) against the Frencli, from 
IHOH to IMl. The Freneli were driven out of the Peniii- 
Bulu. 

II. n. 1. A soldier who fought in the Peniii- 
siilar w’ar. [(’olloq.] 

Jle Hpe-aks of the ruflllag captain, who was no doubt “an 
old Peninmlar." Quarterly lien., CNIiVI. 196. 

2. An inhabitant of a jicninsnia. [Parc.] 

W'esfern nations until the sixteenth century scnreely 
knew of her IForea'sl existence, despite the fact that the 
Arabs traded with the tav-ott peninmlara. 

The Mation, XLIX. JUtt. 

peninsularity (])e-uin-Hu-lar'i-ti), n. [< jatiin 
sniar -f- -ity,} 1. ^ho (piality, character, or con 
ditions inherent in a iieninsiila. — 2. Tho stale 
of inhabiting a peninsnla, or of being native o 
a pculuHula. Hence — 3. Provincialism; ]ior 



paniiumlarity 

fiifitence in antiquated or narrowly local meth- 
ods, notions, or prejudices ; narrowness of mind. 
Compare inmlariftm. 

He fSir CTliarleg Lyell] mixes up in his letters the vol- 
canoes of Olot and the salt-mines of Cardona with much 
amusing chat about the penumdarity of the Spaniards. 

Pop. Mo,, XX. 599. 

peninsulate (pe-nin'su-lat), v, pret. and pp. 
penins (dated, ppr, pemnmlaUng, [< peninsula 
■+• To encompass almost completely 

with water ; form into a jjeuinsula. 

Erin riseth of sundrie heads, by east of Erinleic, and 
directing his conrse toward the sunne rising, it peniiim^ 
lateth Seleseie tbwiie on the south-west, and Paghan at 
north-west. 

JIarritiun, Descrip. of Britaino, xii. {Uolimfuid'K Chron.) 

On that peninmlaled rock called La S]>illa, hanging 
over yonder deep caveni, he |St. Erancis] was accustonied 
to pass a part of the night in prayer and meditation. 

Eustace, Itely, 111. xi. 

peninvariant. n. [< L. pmWy penCy almost, + E. 
invariant.'\ Hame as serninva riant. 

penis (pe'nis), n . ; jd. penrs (-nez), as E. penises 
(-ez). X= F. penis = 8p. pene,<. L. peAm, for orig. 
*^vesnisy tail, penis, =t Gr. Triog for ^niaocy penis; 
aKin to MHG. vise!, G. Jiscly penis.] The male 
organ of copulation ; the intromittent or copu- 
latory organ of tfm male sex of any animal. The 
penis in the vertebrates is generally, in part at least, ho- 
mologous with the organ m named in man, but not in the 
invertebrates; it is sometimes double, as in certain rep- 
tiles, crabs, etc. In some in vertebrates the term is ex- 
tended to organs which deposit spermatozoa without be- 
ing intromittent. Many of the older writc^rs on entomolo- 
gy included under this term all the external male organs 
of generation, dividing them into the phallus, or true In- 
troiuittont organ, and the forceps or claspors used in copu- 
lation. 'J'hu coi're8])unding organ of the female sex in 
mammals is termed thi* clitoris. See cuts under Dendro- 
coda, Lepadidte, Proteolepas^ Aldppc, Ealanus, Ceslaidea, 
and SquUHdie, 

Certain Keptilia possess a pair of oversible copiilatory 
organs situated in integumentary sacs, one on each side 
of the cloaca; but it docs not appear in what manner 
these penes are morphologically related to those of the 
higher Vertebrala. llmley, Anat. Vttt., p. 99. 

penistonet (Jicu'i-Ston), n, [From the village of 
Pmistom in Yorkshire, Eng.] A coarse woolen 
stuif or frieze, it was in use in England during the 
sixteenth and seventeonth centuries. k\mjmniiiton,pene- 
tton, pennisUme, jtennystonc, oinX/oreM whites. 

Accounts arising out of the employment of plaintKT to 
sell "bayes, veueslows, and other cloaths,” goods, Ac., at 
London for the defendiuit, <&c., <tc. 

Jiecord Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, xl. 91. 

Penistone flags. Handstono quarried for build- 
ing and paving near Penistone in Yorkshire, 
England. 

Penistone series. The namc^ given in the Ooal- 
brookdale coal-fi(dd to the lower division of the 
coal-inimsures, which consists of sundstono and 
shales with coal and ironstone. The Penistone 
ironstone nodules found in the lower c.ual- measures often 
yield, when split open, impressions of ferns or other or- 
ganic remains. 

The (Chance Vennystone is the highest bed of ironstone 
in the series. In former years Cualbruokdule produced 
the best iron In England. 

H. B. Woodward, Cool, of Eug. and Wales (2d od.), p. 190. 

penitence (pen'i-tens), n. [< MVu penitence, <. 
OF. penitenc€y F, "penitence = Pr. penitencia, 
penedensay pentm::a = 8p. Pg. peniteneia = It. 
penitenzkiy penitenzayi L. psenitenUay pwniien- 
tiUy ML. also peniivntia, ropciitancc, < pwm- 
Um{t-)Sy p(fmiten{t-)sy penitent: HiH^penitent. Cf. 
penance, an older form of the same word.] Tlie 
state of l)eing lamitent ; sorrow for having com- 
mitted sin or for having offended; repentance; 
contrition. 

By penitence the Eternars wrath 's appeased. 

Shak., T. a. of V., v. 4. 81. 

And, when frail nature slides into offence, 

The satu ifleo for crimes is penitence. 

Dryden, Bellgio Laid, 1. 58. 

**8yn. CoidriUon, Compunction, etc. See repentance. 

penltencert (I>eu'i-ten-s6r), n, [< ME. pciie- 
tnunerr, penitanneery 'peny tenser; s OF. peniten- 
cier, F. pentteneirr = Sp. Pg. penitenciario = It. 
yenitenymrio, < ML. pwniientiarius, a penitent, 
L. pspnitentiay pa nitentia, penitence: see ^yeni- 
tence. Cf, penancer nud pen itentiaru,'] A priest 
who heard confession and enjoinea penance in 
extraordinary cases. 

The pope and alio bus jtenetauucrrs power hem fi^lleth 
To a-soyle the <)f thy sy lines. IHcrs Plovnnan (OX 250. 

I soye iiat that if thow lie assigned to the penUautieer 
for certein synno, that thow art bnunde to snewen hyni 
al the remenauut of thy syiinos of whiche thow hast be 
shryven to thy curaat. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

pcnitenccryt, W* penitentiary, 

penitency (pcrn'i-t-on-si), n, lAs'pmitence (see 
-cy).] Penitence. 
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Unleu the undentanding do ftnt aaieiit, there can fol- 
low in the will towards peniUney uo inoUnatkm at all. 

Hooker, Ecolea. Polity, vL 8. 

penitent (pen'i-t§nt), a. and n. [< ME. peni- 
tenty < OfT penitent, P. pinitent = Sp. Pg. It. 
penitentey < L. psBnUen(U)8, pcsniten\i-)8y ML. 
alsopemfen(f-)^, penitent, a penitent, ppr. of L. 
pmiitere, podnitercy ML. also penit&rCy cause to 
repent, intrans. repent, regret (impers. nie 
pmnitety 1 repent, I regret, am sorry, etc.), freq. 
of paanire, var. punircy punish, < pemay punish- 
ment, penalty, expiation, pain: nee pain^ and 
punish. Hence, from L. psenitercy also penant 
(a doublet of penitenty penitencey penaneCy 
penitentialy penitentiaryy impenitent, repent, re^ 
ycntance, etc.] I, a. 1, Sorry for sin or for of- 
ense committed; contrite ; troubled by a sense 
of guilt and resolved on amendment ; repentant. 

Nor in the laud of their captivity 
Humbled themselves^ or penxient besought 
The God of their forefathers. MUton, P. K., 111. 421. 
The proud .he tam'd, thowniteM he cheer’d, 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender feui‘'d. 

Dryden, Character of a Good Parson, 1. 75. 

2t. Doing penance; suffering. 

But we that know what 'tls to fast and pray 
Are jwnUent for your default to-day. 

Shak., C. of JL, I. 2. 52. 

II. n. 1, One who repents, or is sorry for sin, 
transgression, or offending; a contrite or re- 
pentant person. 

I’ll play the penitent. Shak,, A. and C. , ii. 2. 92. 

Finished, as you expect, a penitent, 

Fully confessed his orlme, and made amends. 

Browniriy, Ring and Book, 11. 319. 

2. ECjCles., one who makes confession of sin and 
undergoes, under priestljr direction, the eeclo- 
siastical discipline prescribed for its absolution. 
Ill the early church the penitents formed a distinct class, 
which included only those under ecclesluslical censure, 
admitted to do public penance under the direction of the 
church. Only marked lapses were recognized, liiit these 
were punished with long and sevci’O penalties, sometimes 
lasting many years. The privilege of penance was usually 
granted but once. The penitents were classitled in four 
grades— mourners, hearers, kneelers, and standers or con- 
sistentos. Owing to the change of circumstances and the 
relaxation of discipline, public confession grudiiully ceased 
to ho required, but private confession of mortal sins has 
bccui considered necessary in the Roman Cutliulic Church 
and of divine obligation. The Greek Church still reiiuires 
confession for all grave sins, but its discipline is not so 
strict as that of the Roman Church. See penance. 

The four ordei*B of were . . . the Flcntes, whoso 

place was in the jiorch ; the Audlontes, in the narthex ; 
the Consisteiites and Substrati, in the lower part of the 
nave. J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 208. 

Penitents, a name distinguishing certain Roman Catho- 
lic orders, as the Order of Penitenis o/ St. Magdalen, a re- 
ligious community established by one Bernard of Mar- 
seilles, alNUit the year 1272, for the reception of reformed 
courtezans ; the Congregation o/ Penitents of St. Magdalen, 
founded at Baris with a similar view ; the White Penitents, 
the Black Penitents, etc. 

penitential (pen-i-ten'Hhal), a, and n. [= F. 
pthiitentiei = Fr. Sp. Vg, peniteneial = li. pcni~ 
tendaUy < 'lAu pspnitentialis, ML. eXm xyeniten- 
tialis, pertaining to penitence; as a noun, a 
confessor, a priest designated to hear the con- 
fession of penitents; < L. pwnitentia, repen- 
tance: see penitence.'] 1. a. 1. Of, pertaining 
to, proceeding from, or expressing penitence 
or contrition of heart: as, penitential sorrow; 
ptmitential psalms. 

And soften’d pride dropped penUential tears. 

Crahbe, Works, IT. 68. 
Guilt, that humbly would express 
A penitential loneliness. 

Wordmoorih, White Doe of Rylstone, i. 
With penitential cries they kneel 
And wrestle. 

M. Arnold, Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse. 
2. Eccles.y pertaining to the administration of 
the sacrament of penance; hence, of the nature 
of penance or punishment. . 

He published a certen boke of hys own makyng, called 
a penytentiall summe, eommaunding hys clergy to put it 
eueryc where in practyce. Bp. Bale, English Votanes, i. 

Thu tortuous and featureless streets (of Arles), which 
were paved with villainous little sharp stones, making all 
exercise penitewtial. U, James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 192. 

Penitential diedpline. in the Bmn. Cath. and the Or, 
Ch., the administranon of spiritual penalties for the main- 
tenance of the purity of the church, or tlie refonuation of 
the ottemier, or both.— Penitentlfd gament, any gar- 
ment assumed for the purpose of causing physical distress 
or suffering, and thus mortifying the flesh. Compare sack> 
doth and oUicium. — Penitential priest. Same as peniten- 
tiary, 2 (a) and (H— Penitential paalma, the eth, 82d, 
88tli, 5l8t, 102d, 130th, and 14Hd psalms, so called from their 
poiiitontial character: in Protestant Episcopal churches 
appointed to be read during the services of Ash Wednes- 
day, and in the Roman Cawolio Church on ocoasions of 
special humiliation. 

n.«. 1. lu the Rtm, Cath, and the Gr, Ch,, a 
book or code of canons relating to penance and 
the reconciliation of penitents. 


Thie adrioe was inserted into the PenUrniHal of Inglaiid 
in the time ot Theodore, archbidiop of Canterbury. 

Jar. Taylor, Holy Dying, v. 5, 

ThejpenitenMad,abook which only shrift-fathers or priesta 
who heard shrlfte, that is confessions, might read, con- 
tained the penances decreed by the Church for the differ- 
ent kinds of sin. Bock, Church of our Fathers, III. iL 19. 

2t. One who has undergone penitential disci- 
pline. 8, Butlei*, Hudibras, II. i. 819. 
penitentially (^en-i-ten'shal-i), adv. In a peni- 
tential or contrite manner.’* 
peijitentiary (pen-i-ten'sha-ri), a, and n. [Ear- 
ly mod. E. also, as a noxiny ’peitytmisaryy peniten- 
eery; s= F. pMtentiaire = Bp. Fa, penitenciario 
s= It. peniteusiano, adj. and n. (defs. 1, 2), also 
Sp. Pg. penitenciariay a prison ; < ML. pseniten- 
tiarius, pce^Utentiariusy m., one who does pen- 
ance, one who imposes penance and grants ab- 
solution ; ptenetentiaria, f., the office of a con- 
fessor; prop, adj., < L. psenitentia, repentance: 
see penitence. Gf. penitencer, penancer, from 
the same source.] I, a. 1. Relating to pen- 
ance, or to the rules and measures of penance. 

I appeal to any of their own manuals and penitentiary 
books. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), II. 107. 

2. Expressive of contrition or penitence ; peni- 
tential: as, a jyenitenfiary letter.— Canon ]Mni- 
tentiary, the canon of a cathedral chapter duly appointed 
to consider reserved and special cases of penance.— Car- 
dinal penltentiaxy, a cardinal who presides over the 
tribunal of penitentiai’ies, and has delegated to him from 
the Pope jurisdiction over special cases of penance.— Pen- 
itentiary priest, a priest vested with power to prescribe 
penances and grant absolution in certain cases. 

The Greek cliurch, about the time of Decius the em- 
peror, set over the penitents a public penitentiary priest, 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 109. 

II. n , ; pi. penitentiaries ^-riz). If. A peni- 
tent; one who repents of sin or does penance 
for ii. 

So Manasseh in the bogitinlng and middle of his reign 
filled the city with innocent blood, and died a penitentiary. 

Jackson, t'hrist’s Session at God’s Right Hand, ii. 42. 

’Twas a French friar's conceit that courtiers were of all 
men the likeliest to forsake the world and iVLVnpenitten- 
tiaries. Hammond, Works, IV. 617. (Trench.) 

2. A confessor; a person appointed to deal 
with penitents or penances. In particular— (a) In 
the early Christian Ch., an ofUi^er appointed to confer with 
all penitents and to decide on their admission to public 
penance, or, where necessary, to prescribe private penances. 

(b) In the Bom. Cath. Ch., one who prescribes the rules 
and degrees of penance ; speciflcally, an oflieer vested with 

ower from the bishop to absolve in cases which the or- 
inary parish priest may be incompetent to determine. 

The saide deponent departed and went to the Chauncel- 
ler into the quere, and ho coinmaundod that he should 
take the jpenytensary vp to the prysoncr w« hym to make 
hyin holy water and holy bread. Hall, Hon. VIII., an. 6. 

When he f Thomas Craiimer) went to Rome the Pope 
made him Poenitentiary of 1<hig1and ; an important and lu- 
crative ofllce. B. W. IHxm, Hist, (’hurch of Kng., lii. 

(c) In the papal court, an oflicc in which ai*e examined and 
from which are isRued secret bulls, diimeiisations, etc., the 
tribunal in charge being iei-med the Tribunal (J Peniten- 
tiaries. 

3. A liook for the guidance of copfessors in 
imposing penances, etc,, prescribing the rules 
and measures of penance. 

To each one among them was allotted a course of peni- 
tential works and prayer proportionate to his guilt, by the 
proper otlicial, for whose guidance in such matters Theo- 
dore archbishop of Canterbury, and Ecgberht archbishop 
of York, had severally drawn up a hand-book known as 
the penitentiary. Book, Church of our Fathers, III. ii. 02. 

4t. A place for the perfonnance of penance; 
a small building in monastic establishments 
in which a penitent confined himself. The term 
was also applied to that pari of a church to which peni- 
tents were admitted during the service. 

5. A prison in which convicts are confined for 
punishment and reformation, and compelled to 
labor ; a house of correction ; the place in which 
criminals condemned to penal servitude are 
confined. 

penitentiaryship (pen-i-ten 'sha-ri-ship), n. [< 
penitentiary 4- -siiip.] The office of penitentiary 
or confessor. Wood, Athena? Oxon., I. 239. 
penitently (pen'i-tent-li), adv. In a penitent 
manner; with penitence or contrition for sin. 
penitis (pe-ni'tSs), n. [NL., < It, penis, penis, 
+ -f fw.] Inflammation of the penis ; phallitia. 
See balanitis, posthitis, 

penk (pengk), n, A dialectal form of pink^, 
penknife (pen'nif, usually pen 'if), m. ; pi, paw- 
knives (-nivz). [< ME. pmneJen^'e; < pen*^ + 
knife,] A small pocket-knife: so called from 
its foimer use in making and mending quill 
pens. 

she had a penknife in her hand. 

And wounded him so deep. 

Earl Bichard (Child’s Ballads, IH. 11). 

He presents no murk to the enemy ; the foeman miqr 
with as great aim level at the edge of a penknife. 

Shak,, 2 Hen. IV,, iii. 2. 280. 
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P9ll«iiutk0r (pen^ma^k^r), n. 1. One who 
makes or trims quill pens. 

In 1770, however, we have mention of a certain Charles 
Stewart, a pen-maker^ a man of no fixed habitation. It 
would seem, therefore, that pen-makers wandered about 
the country selling their warea turning goose-quills into 
pens, and making anew those that had neen worn out. 

IT, and Q., 7th ser., VlII. 220. 

2. A tool for cutting pens from quills, it is a 
form of pincers, of which the jaws are respectively con- 
vex and concave, to receive the end of a quill from which 
one half has been cut away. When the tool is closed the 
outline of the pen is shaped by small dies, and the slit is 
out by a little blade in the middle, 
penman (pen'man), n. ; pi. penmen (-men). [< 
pen^ + man.] 1 . A person considered with ref- 
erence to his skill in the use of the pen; ab- 
solutely, one who writes a good hand; a callig- 
rapher; also, one who proicsses or teaches the 
art of penmanship. — 2. An author; a writer. 

My lord, I am no penman nor no orator. 

FUteker, Ix>yal Subject, il. 1. 

penmanship (pen'man-ship), w. [< penman + 
-ship.'] 1. The use of the pen in writing; the 
art of writing. — 2. Manner of writing; hand- 
writing: as, accomplished 
pen-master (neu'ma8'''ter), w. A master of the 
pen ; a skiU’jil writer or scribe. i'hWar, Worthies, 
II. 79. [Rare.] 

penna (pen'll), %. ; pi. pemm (-e). [L.: see 
pen*^.'] 1. In ornith., a feather; a plume ; spe- 

cifically, a contour-feather, as distinguished 
from a down-feather or plumule; especially, 
one of the large stifl! feathers of the wings or 
tail; one of the romiges or reetrioes. Bgg fea- 
ther, — 2. ^aine as 

A penna or caHC of horn worn Biisiitinded from the neck 
for holding writing materiala. S. M. JUayhew, 

pennaceoUS (pe-na'shius), o. [< 'Nh,*pennaeetut, 

< L. penna., a feather : st^e pen^,"] 1 . In ornith . , 
having tlie structure of a penna or contour- 
feather; not phiinulaceous. — 2. In to?., re- 
sembling the w(*b of a feather; having fine, 
close, parallel linos spnngiug diagonally from 
a single line : applied to color-marks and sculp- 
ture. 

pexmachef, n, Au obsolete form of panache, 
pennachedt (po-nasht' ), a. [ijten naeheypenaahCy 
panachCf + -cd^, Ct, F. pauaeM^ plumed, < pa- 
nache^ a]»lumo: \aoo penaehc, panaehe,'^ Natu- 
rally div(<rsifi(Hl with various colors, as a flower. 

Carefully protect from violent atorms of rain . . . your 
pennactwa tulips, . . . covering them with matrasses. 

Fnelyn, Calendarium Hurtense, April. 

pennas, n. Plural of pen no, 

pennage (p(?n'a.i), n, [< F. penna ge, plumage, 

< L. penna j a feather: see pen'^.'\ Plumage. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, x. 32. 

pennal (pen'al), n. [< (I. pcfinal, a pen-case, 
a freshman, i MIj. pennale, oquiv. to pennaen- 
lum, LL. pennarimn, a pen-case, < L. penna, a 
feather, LL. a ptni : see pcn*^. Cf. penn€r^.'\ For- 
merly, in German Protestant universities, one 
of the newly arriv(*d students, who were com- 
pelled to submit to tlie system of pennalism : so 
called from the fact that they constantly carried 
about with them their pennales or pen-cases for 
use in lectures. 

pennalism (pen'al-izm), n, [< G. pennalimnns, 
<, pennal, airoshman: see pe^inaL] A system 
or exceptionally tyrannical fagging practised 
by older students upon freshmen, especially in 
German Protestant universities in the seven- 
teenth century. 

pen-name (peu'nam), n. A name assumed by 
an author for the ostensible purpose of con- 
cealing his identity ; a nom de plume ; a literary 
pseudonym. 

pennant (pen'ant), n, [An extended form of 
pennotij with excrescent ^ (as in tyrant, peasant, 
etc.), prob. due in part to association with 
pendant, with which in some uses it is confused : 
see pendant, n.] 1. A flag long in the fly as 
compared with its hoist. Especially— (a) A flaa 
many times as lotig as It is wide : also called dreamer ana 
eoaek-whip. Its proper place is at the mainroyalmast- 
head of a man-of-wui* when in commission. 

Lincoln, a ship most neatly that was limn’d, 

In all her sails with flags and pennanJts trim'd. 

Drayton, liattle of Agincourt. 

A squiro’a mark was a long penrutnt, similar to the coach- 
whip pennant of modem ships of war. 

Preble, Hist. Flag, p. 11. 
(6) A pointed or swallow tailed flag having its fly about 
twice its hoist, used especially to denote the rank of the 
commanding or senior officer on hoard the ship when it 
is hoisted : also called broad pennant, (c) Any nag taken 
as an emblem of superiority, particularly In athletic con- 
tests. 

2. Haut,, a short piece of rope to which a tackle 
is hooked, pendant, 5 (a). — 8. In mumoal 
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notattan, the hook or stroke { ^ U ) that distin- 
guishes an eighth-, sixteenth-, or tnirty-second- 
note from a quarter-note.— home- 
ward-bound, meal, etc., pennant, see the qualifying 
words.— Xtlsb penxiant (nauL). Same as Irim pendant 
(which see, nnaeT pendant), 
pennarf (pen'ar), n. Same as jpcnwcri, 1. 
pennate (pen'^at), a, [< L. pennatua, jnnnatus, 
furnished with wings, \ penna, pinna, a feather, 
awing: aoo pen*^, pin^, Gf, pinnate, 1 1. In 

ornith,, winged; feathered: usually in compo- 
sition, as longipennate, brevipennate, etc. Also 
TBirely penned, — 2. In hot,, same bb pinnate. 
pennated (pen'a-ted), a, [< pennate + -ed^.2 
Same as pennate. 

pennatidd (pe-nat'i-fld), a. Same napinnatij^, 
pennatoust, a. [< L. pennatus, furnished with 
wings: see pennate).] Feathery; soft or downy, 
like a feather. Pajrton. [Rare.] 

Pennatula (pe-nat'u-la), n. [NIj.^ fern, of LL. 
pennatulus, provided with wings, dim. of pennu- 
tu8, winged: see pennate.'] The typical genus 
of Pennatulidie; the sea-pens. P, phosphorea 
is a European species. See cut under Aleyo- 
naria. 

PennatulacesB. Pennatulacea (pe-uat-ii-la'se- 
w. p/. [NL., < Pennatula 4- -aeefp.,'-ae.ea.] 

An order or suborder of alcyonariaii or halcy- 
onoid polyps, having the polypary free or loose- 
ly attached, without polypiJs at the basal end 
— the proximal end, which is branched or sim- 

? lo, bearing the polypids variously arranged. 

here is a central horny axis sheathed in a coenosare. The 
sooids are coinmotily dimorphic. There are several fami- 
lies, as Penmtulidie, VirytUariidte or Pavonariidte, Ve- 
retellidse, UmhelltUariidie, Jirtullider, known as eeorpem, 
eea-rods, eea-feaihers, ma-umlyrelloH, sea-kidneys, etc. 

pennatulacean (pe-nal-u-ia'se-an), a, and n. I. 
a. Pertaining to the Pennatuldcew, or having 
their characters ; pcuinatulariau ; jionnatuloid. 

II. n. A member of tho Pennatulacete, 
pennatulaceous (pe-nat-u-la'shius), a. Same 
as pennatulae^mi. 

pennatularian (pe-nat-u-la'ri-an), a, and n. 
[< Pennatula 4* -arian.] Same as pennatula- 
eean. 

PeimatulOflB (pon-a-tu'le-e), n. pi, [NL., < Penna- 
tula 4* -em.] A section ()f polyps, distinguished 
by a bilateral arrangimient or the polyps on the 
rachis, which is elongated and cyfindrical, and 
jirovided with pinnules or leaves, 
pennatuleous (i)on-a-tu'le-us), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Pennatulese', 

Pennatulidffi (pen-iirtu'li-de), n. pi. [NL.^ < 
Pennatula *4 -idse.] A family of pol 3 rp 8 , with 
well-developed pinnules and the ztjfiids on the 
ventral and lateral sides of the rachis. See cut 
under Aleyonaria, 

pennatuloid (pe-nai/u-loid), a. [< NL. Penna- 
tula 4- -aid.] Related to or resembling a luein- 
ber of the genus Pennatula; belonging to tlie 
Pennatulacese. 

pennet, An obsohl-e fonn of pet fi, 

penned (pend), a. [< pen‘^ 4- -ed^.] Same as 
pennate, [Rare.] 

penner^ (pen'er), n. [Formerly also pennar, 
pennor; \ ME. pennerr, pennare, < LL. penna- 
rium, a receptacle for p(*us, < 
penna, a pen : see jwn*^. Cf. pen- 
nal.] 1. A case to c<»ntain a pen 
and penholder, made of metal, 
horn, leather, or the lik<^ ivn- 
ners were carried «t ilm girdle as late 
as the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Tho cut represents a penner of 
cuir-bouilli (boiled and stamped lea- 
therX English, of the flfteemth century. 

Frively a penner gan In* borwe. 

And in a lettre wroot he al his sorwe. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 635. 

Then wilt thou repent It, quoth the 
gentleman; and so, putting uppe his 
penner and inkediorne, departed with 
the paper in his hand. 

Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1168. 

2. In hor., a represeulation of 
the old pen-casc or penner car- 
ried at the buttonhole or girdle. 

Tho penner and inkhorn are often iKinie together, and 
represented as fastijned together by a lace or ribbon, 
penner^ (pen'er), [< pm^,v,,+ -crl.] One 
who pens or writes; a writer. 

Oh, penny-pipere, and moat painful penruere 
Of bountiful new ballads. Fletcher, Bonduen, v. 2. 

p ATiti ftt.1 (pen'et), n. [< peti^ 4- -et,] A tempo- 
rary pen for sheep or cows ; a penfold. [I’rov. 
Kng.J 

P6imet*^t (pen'et), n. [AXmpenet; < OF. prnidr, 
*‘a pennet, the little wreath of sugar taken in 
a cold (Cotgraveh pewtfe, barley-sugar, = Olt. 
peneto, a pennet, It. pennito, barley-sugar, iilt. 



Tenner. 

a, cross-scction. 


< Pers. pdnid, sugar: see alphenic.] A piece of 
sugar taken for a cold, etc. 

But they are corrected by being eaten with licorish, or 
veunets, white sugar, or mixt with violets, and other such 
like pectorall things. 

Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues (1612). (Fares.) 
pennied (pen'id), a. [< penny 4* -ed^,] Having 
or posKossed of a penny. 

'Ihe one-pe.nnied Boy has his penny to spare. 

Wordsworth, Power of Music. 

penniferous (pe-nif'e-rus), a, [< L. penna, a 
feather, 4- ferre = E. hear^,] rrovided with 
feathers; feathered. A\bo pennigerous, 
penniform (pen'i-f6rm), a. [< L. penna, a 
feather, quill, wing, 4- forma, form.] Hav- 
ing the form of a quill or feather; resembling 
a feather in fonn. (a) in anat., noting a muscle of 
wldch the fibers converge on opposite sides of a cential 
tendon, as tho barbs of a teatliei converge to the shaft. 
(b) In hot, resembling a feather or its plume, (c) In tool., 
of or poitaining to tho Pennijonues: as, a penniform 
polyp. 

Pennifonues (pen-i-f6r'mez), n, pi. [< L. 
penna, feather, + forma, forin.J A subsection 
of the pennatuleous pennatuloid polyps, with 
well-developed pinnules, including the fami- 
lies PUra ididw and Pennatulidie. KolUkcr. 
pennigeroUB (po-nij'e-rus), a, [< \j, penniger, 
pinniger, < fienna, a feather, 4- gererc, carry.] 
Same as penniferous, Kirin; , 
penniless (pen'i-les), a, [< penny + -less.] 
Without a penny ; moneyless; poor. 

Huiig'ring, pennilesti, and far from home. 

Cowper, I’ask, i. 119. 
Penniless benchf , a public seat for loungers and idlers in 
Oxford ; used allusively with rofereneo to poverty, 

Kuery stool e he sate on was pennUes bench, , , . his 
robes were rags, 

Lyly, Euphues and his England (ed. Arber), p. 244. 

Bid him bear up, he shall nut 
Sit long on penniless Itench. 

Jdassinyer, City Madam, !v. 1. 

pennilessness (pen'i-los-nes), n. The state of 
being nennilesK or without money, 
pennill (pen'il), n. fW, pennill, pl, pevnillion, 
a verso, stanza.] A fonn of verse used at tho 
Welsh eisteddfod, in which the singer has to 
adapt his words ami measure to the playing of 
a liar|>or who changes tin* tune, the time, etc,, 
and introduces variations. 

’I’o sing “ PenmllUm ” with a Wclsli harp is not so easily 
accomplished ns may be imagined. 'J'lic singer . . . does 
notcomiiu'uco with the harper, Imt takes the strain up at 
the second, third, or fourth hur, as best suits tho pennill 
he intends to sing. 

Jones, Bardic Kenmlns, quoted in Encyc. Brit., 
[VII. 792, note. 

Pennine (pen'in), n, [Ho called from tho Pen- 
nine Alps.] Hame as jtenninile, 
penninerved (pen'i-m’irvd), a. [< In penna, a 
feather, 4- nervns,nvrvo, 4- -cf/i^.] In hot,, fea- 
ther-veined. See nervation. Also pinnaieiy 
nerved or veined, 

penning (j>en'iiig), n, [VtTbal n. of pen"^, r.] 

1. The act of writing or eoTnposing. 

It fortuned tliat one M. Thoimis Lodge . . . had be- 
stowed some set ions lalNiur in penniny of a b(K>ke, called 
Eiiphnes Shadowe. Greene, Trettx U) Eiiidmes Shaduwe. 

2. Expression in writing; wording: as, the 
penning of tlie condition of the bond is to be 
observed. 

^ieverthelese yo must, if it sinill come to the obtainin 
of tills new commissiun, see to the jHuminy and mor 
perfecting thereof. Bp. Burnet, lieeonlH, I. ii., no 

penninite (peu'i-nit ), v. [< Pennine (Alps) (se 
Pennine) + -ife'^.] A member of the ehlorit 
grou]>, crystallizing in rhoiiiboliedral forms op 
tieally uniaxial or ncnrly so, and varying i 
color from green to violet and pink, it is 
hydrous silieato of aluminium, iron, and iiiagnesiu~ 
Kilmmererlte and rliodophyllitc, also rhodochrotnc, ar 
vaiiciles of a violet or reddish color. 

pennipotent (pe-nij»'o-lent),«. [< Ij. penna 
a finitlK'r, wing, 4- poien(t-)s, powerful: se 
potent.] Strong on the wing; powerful i 
flight. [Rare.] 

Dismount your tow'ring thoughts, aspiring Minds, 
Vnplumo their wings in flight %tennijmte7d. 

Davies, Holy ]^>ode, p. 1 5. (Du mV 

Pennisetum (pen-i-so'tum), n, [NL. (Pe 
soon, 1805), < L. penna, a feather, 4- seta, 
liristle.] A genus of ornamental grasses 
the tribe Panireu*, distinguished by tlie .joi 
at the summit of tlie pedieel, surmounted I 
an involucre of soinewliat plumose bristl(‘H i 
eluding one to three narrow spikelets. The 
snecles arc mainly African : two or three <i1 them exte 
tlimugliout the Mediterranean region, tropiesl Asia, a 
America. They are anriiiHl or perennial gtasKes with f 
leaves, often with brandling stems and Hjiikelets crowd 
into a long and dense terminal spike. Seveml speth s t 
pasture-grassea In the southern hemisidiere. Otliers 
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the tropics famish a nutritions grain. (See enXM mUnel 
(under tnHiet), bajra^, karengia.) Others are cultivated for 
ornament, under the name ot/eatker-grau. 
ponnistone, n. See penistone, 
pexmite (pen'it), n, [< Pennisylvania) + -tfe®.] 
A hydrous carbonate of calcium and magne- 
sium occurring as a globular incrustation on 
ser];>entine and chromite at Texas in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

penniveined (pen'i-vand), a. [< L. pennay fea- 
ther, + E. vein,'] In hoi,^ same as pennimrved. 
pen&on (pennon), [Sarly mod. E. also pemm ; 
< WEt. penon"pvMoun, ptmitmnj < 0¥,pennim^ F. 

pennon = Pr. peno^ penon = Sp. 
V jKindon = Pg. pend&o = It. pennone, 

\ a banner, pennon, orig. (as in It.) 
V a great plume or bunch of feathers, 
■L aug. of OP. pome = It. penuOf a 

wing, feather : see pen^. Ct. pinion^j 

ult. identical with pennon and peri- 
Medievai nanf (a later form).] 1. A flag; an 
Peimoiu ensign ; especially, in Europe in the 
middle ages, the flag of the knight 
bachelor, or knight who had not yet reached 
the dignity of banneret. It is usually described 
as being pointed at the fly, but the swallow-tail 
flag is also described as a pennon. 

By his baiicr born is his penoun [var. pynoun] 

Or gold ful riche, in wliich tlior was ybete 
The Mynotaur which that lie slough in Cirete. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 120. 
Iflgh on his pointed lance his w.nnon bore 
Bis Cretan fight, the conquer'd Minotaur. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., 1. 116. 

2. In her,, in modern ceremonial, as at funer- 
als, a long and narrow flag, usually from four to 
five feet long, on which are depicted the own- 
er’s arms or a jiart of them, as the crest and 
motto. — 3t. A pinion; a wing. 

Fluttering his mnnom vain, plumb down he drops 
Ten tliuusaiid fathom deep. Milton, 1*. L., iL 933. 

pexmoncel, pennoncelle (pen'on-sel), n, [< OP. 
pennoncel, dim. of pennon, a pennon: seej^cw- 
non. Cf. pencel^, a contracted form of pennon- 
cel,] 1. Same as pennon, 1. — 2. In her,, & very 
small flag resembling a pennon in shape and 
use. 

pennoncler (peu'on-ser), n, [OP.,< pennon, a 
pennon : see mmion,] A knight who had not 
attained the dignity of banneret. Also called 
knight pemtoncier. See knight, 3. 
pennoned (pen'pnd), a, [< pennon 4* -ed^,] 
Bearing a pomidu. 

The grass, whoso pei noned spear 
Leans on the naiTow graves. 

0, W, Uolmea, i'am bridge Churchyard. 

pennopluma (pen- 0 -pld'ra|i), n, [NL. : see pen- 
noplmne,] Same as plumule, 
pennoplume (pon'o-iildm), n, [< NL. pennoplur- 
ma, prop, ^penniplvma, < L. penna, a wing, + 
pluma, a feather.] A plumule, 
penn'orth (pen'^rth), w. A colloquial con- 
traction of pennyworth, 

Pennsylvania I>utch. Bee Dutch, 
Pennsylvanian (pen-sil-va^ni-an), a, and n, [< 
Pennsylvania ^eo dof.) + -aw.] I. a. Of or 
pertaining to Pennsylvania, oiu^ of the Middlt^ 
States of the United States, lying south of New 
York and west of New Jersey. 

n. n, A native or an inhabitant of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

penny (pen'i), n,; pi. pennies (-iz), number of 
coins, pence (pens), amount of pennies in val- 
ue. [Early mod. E. also pennie, peny, penie; < 
ME. ;>cw V, penie, peni, pani (pi. penies, pens, pans, 
pons), i AH, penig, pennig, peneg, prop, witli 
suffix -twr/, peniug, peninge, peninc, paening, pen- 
ning, pending, a penny (tr. L. denarius, nummns, 
ns), a silver coin, thr"24()th part of a pound, also 
(in forms peneg |ind pening) a pennyweight, 
the 24th ])artr of an ounce, = OS. penning = 
OFrios. penning, penneng, pennig, panning, pan- 
neng, pannig == 1). penning = MLG. newnfwA: (in 
comp, penninge-, penne-, pen-) = OIlG,phantinc, 
phending, pjentine, phenning, pending, MHO. 
phenninc, p/enniuc, pfennig, (i. pfenning, pfennig 
=r Icel. penniugr, mod. m'itingr = Hw, penning = 
Den, penning, a ])oniiy (Teel. pi. penningnr = 8w. 
penningar, money, = Dan. contr. penge, money); 
with suffix -ing^ (used also in other designations 
of coins, nainely shilling), from a base 

*pand (by umlaut pend-), generally explained 
as ^pledge,’ = OFries. pond == I), pand = MLG. 
pant = OHG. MHO. phant, pfant, Q, pfand = 
Icel. pantr = Sw. Dan. pant^ n-"i>ledge, pawn; a 
penny in this view being a pieee of money given 
as a pledge instead of some particular article 
of property. This view is not satisfactory ; but 
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the variations and irregularities in the forms 
indicate that the actual sense of the radical 
element was not known by the later users, and 
thus would go to support a foreign origin, and 
to favor the suggested etym. from pand, pawn, 
pledge: nee pawn^, pane^,] If. A silver coin 
weighing 224 grains, or the 240th part of a Tower 
pound. It correiponded to the Homan denarius, and 
was also called eaateriing. (See taSterling, n., 2.) In 1846 
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Come, fiitr, X will shake him from his dumps. 

(Comes forward.) 

How cheer yom sir? a penny for your thought 

efreene. Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
At first penny! , at first bid or offer. 

There went but one of two hundred tunnes, who stayed 
in the Countrey about six weeks, which with eight and 
thirty men and boles had her fraught, which she sold at 
the firet penny for 2100. besides the Furres. 

Capt. John Smith, "WoTla, II. 210. 
Clean as a penny, clean and bright. Compare fine a$ 
fivepenee, under /iwe'i. {Daviee,) 

1 win go as I am, for, though ordinary, I am as eUan a$ 
a penny, though I say it Miofiardeon, Pamela, II. 56. 
Lord Baltimore penny, a penny coined by Lord Balti- 
more, who established a Maryland mint In London in 1669. 


Obverse. Reverse. 

Silver Penny of Edward III., in the British Mnseum. 

(Size of the original.) 

its weight was reduced to 20 grains. Similar coins called 

S enniee were in use in Scotland and Ireland. (In early 
mes any coin could be called a penny. I'lms, the gold 
coins called tUtrine, struck by order of Edward III. in 1343, 
were called by the people ymd pennies, and the half-florins 
and quarter-florins respectively gold half pennies and ytdd 
farthings.] 

& left the Inglis tholond on a forward fhargaiuj dere 
To pay ilk a hede a peny to tham bi gere. 

Pob. of Brunne, p. 8. 
For a. peny that ye leae on this side, ye shall wynne tweyn 
on that side. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 142. 

There caste Ju- 
das the 30 Pens bc< 
fore hem, and scyde 
that he hnddc syn- 
ned, hotrayenge 
ouro Lot d 
Mandeville, Trav- 
[elH, p. 93. 

2. In Groat Brit- 
ain, a copper 
(since 1860 
bronze) token 
coin, of which 
twelve are 
equal to a shil- 
ling and 240 to a 
pound sterling. 
It weighs 146. 8:^3 
grains troy, and is 
worth in metal 
about one fourth 
of its face-value. 
It Is about equiva- 
lent to two cents 
Cnited States cur- 
rency. (Copper 

pennies were first 
struck ill the time 
of James L (about 
1009). In Scotland 
the value of the old 
penny was only one 
twelfth of tt penny 
Blerliiig, the pound 
being equal to 20 

{ leiicc sterling. Ab- 
ireviated d. (for de- 
narius). 

Where the same, with a little difference of place, is a 
pound, shilling, or penie, one, ten, or an hundred. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 84. 

Perjuries arc common as bad pence. 

Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 387. 

3. In the United States, a cent. [Colloq.] — 

4. An insignificant coin or value ; a small sum. 

I will not lend thee a penny. Shak., M. W. of W., II. 2. 1. 

5. Money in general: as, it cost a pretty penny 
(a good round sum); to turn an honest penny! 

Lo, how pam purchasedu faire places and drede, 

Tliat rote is of robbers the liehesse with-ynne ! 

For ho that gadereth so his good god no-thyng preiseth. 

Piers Plowman (C), xiii. 246. 
What penny hath Rome borne. 

What men provided? Shak., K. John, v. 2. 96. 

That eternal want of pence 
Which vexes public men. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 

Shah Sujah and Sherc All cost India a pretty jtenny, as 
we say in Scotland ; hut invasions like that of Ahmed Shah 
Dourani would have cost her a good deal more. 

Contemporary Rev., LI. 17. 

6. Pound: only in composition, in the phrases 
fourpenny, siTpcnny, eignfpeiiny, tenpenny nails, 
designating nails of such sizes that 1,000 will 
weigh 4, 6, 8, or 10 poimds. The original form of 
the phrases was fmtr pound nails, six-pound nails, etc.~ 
that is, nails weighing 4, ^ etc., ]>ounds to a thousand. 
These phrases, premouneed four-pun* nails, six-pun* ^lails, 
etc., seem to have becorou confused in the popular mind 
with YofirpruMi/, sixpenny, etc., familiar adjectives denut* 
Ing the price of small purchases ; hence the present form, 
and so wiiii Mghtpemuf and tenpenny. See naU. 6.— A 
penny for your thoughts, i would give something to 
know what you are thinking about : a friendly expression 
addressed to one in a ** brown study.” 




Reverse. 

Penny of George III., in the British Museum. 
(Size of the original ) 


Obverhc. Reverse. 

I.*>rd Baltimore Penny.— From the only specimen known to exist. 

(Size of the original.) 

Not to have a penny to bleu one*8 eOlf with. See 
biess\ Penny-banks Act. see bank 2 .^ Penny dread- 
ful. See dreadful, n.— Penny or patemostert, pay or 

prayers ; love or money. Davies. 

If I had thought you would have passed to the terms 
you now stand in, pity nor pension, penny nor pater-mster 
should ever have made nurse once to open her mouth in 
the cause. Gascoigne, Supposes, i. 1. 

Peter's pence, an annual tax or tribute iif several coun- 
tries of northern Europe, consisting of a penny, fonnerly 
paid to the pupal see at Rome. In England it is said to 
nave originated under Off a of Mercia in the eighth cen- 
tury, and It was abolished by Henry The sums now 

sent to Rome under the name of Peter's pence are volun- 
tary cuiitiihiitions by Roman t^utholic {leople everywhere 
for the maintenance of the Pope. Also Peter-penee. 

The old payment called Peter-penee, from the days of 
the Mercian King oifa, was originally made for maintain- 
ing an English college in Romo. Baronins and other 
Roman writers misrepresented this payment as a quit- 
rent for the kingdom, and an acknowledgment of de- 

{ lendence on Rome. They have been sufllciently confuted 
ly Spelman and (Jollier. 

Quoted in R. W. Dixon's Hist. (Jhurch of Eng., ill., note. 
Pharaoh’S pence, the discoid nninmnlitic fossils in the 
stone of which pyramids and other struetures are built In 
Egypt.— To think one’s penny silver, to have a good 
Opinion of one’s self. 

Aloira. Believe me, tliough she say that she Is fairest, 

I think my wnny silver, by her leave. 

Greene andljodge, Looking Glass for Loud, and Eng., p. 123. 
To turn an honest penny, to make money honestly. 
[Colloq. ] — To turn a penny, to make money. [Colloq. 1 
Be sure to turn the penny. Dryden. 

peilliy*alet (pen'i-al), n, [< ME. penny-ale; < 
penny + ale,] A clicap, common, or thin ale 
8olcl for a trifle ; Binall beer. 

Ther Is payn and peny-ale as for a pytaunce y-take, 
(X)lde flessh and cold fyssh tor vonesun yhake. 

/*itrs Plovmvan (C), x. 92. 

penny-a-liner (pen'i-a-lUn(*r), n. One who 
funiishos nows and other matter to the public 
journals as it were at a iieiiiiy a line or some 
other small price; hence, any poor writer for 
hire; a hack-writor: so called in contempt, 
penny-a-linerism (pon'i-a-iriH^r-izm), n, [< 
pem\y-a-liner -h -is-w/,] The occupation of a 
penny-a-liner; the method or practice of writ- 
ing for scanty remuneration ; writing for pay- 
ment by space, with a view to cover as much 
space as possible ; hack-writing, 
penny-bird (pen'i-berd), n, Tlie Httle grebe: 
same as drink-a-penny, C, Swamson, [Local.] 
penny-COrdt (pen'i-kord), n, A small cord or 
rope. Shak, 

penny-cress (pen'i-ki’es), n, A cruciferous 
herb, Thlaspi arvensc, found throughout Europe 
and temperate Asia, and sparingly naturalized 
in the United States, its conspicuous winged pods 
are flat and round, whence the name, which is extended 
also to the other species of the genus. See cress, mithri- 
date mustard (under mustard), and TMaapi. 
penny-dog (pen'i-dog), n. The tope or miller’s- 
dog, a kind of shark. See tope, [Local, Eng.] 
penny-fathert (pen'i-ftt'^THer), n. A penurious 
or miserly person; a niggard; a skinflint. 

Knowing them [rich men] to be such niggish penny- 
fathers tliat they be sure, as long as they live, not the 
worth of one farthing of that heap of gold shall come to 
them. Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by HobinsonX 11. b. 

Illiterate hinds, rude boors, and hoary penny-fathers, 
Middletfln, Father Hubbard's Tales. 

penny-fee (pen’i-fe), n. Scanty wages. 
[Scotch.] 

He said it wasna in my heart ... to pit a puir lad 
likehimsell. . . . that had nae hauding but his 
to sic a hardship as this comes to. S^t, Rob Roy, xxlv 


penaj-flover 

poniiy-floWBr (pen^i-flou^^r), n. Same as 
mmeif-jiower : now so called in allusion to the 
large flat and orbicular pods, 
penny-gaff (pen^i-gaf), n. A theater of a very 
low class, where the price of admission is a 
penny or two. [Slang, Great Britain.] 

The difFerenoe between a penny-gaff olown and a fair, 
or, as we call it, a canvaa-olown, is thia, etc. 

Annie Thomae, Walter Goring, 11. 181. 

penny-graSB (pen'i-gr&s), n, l. A scrophula- 
riaceous plant, the common rattle, Rliinanthua 
CristOrgallL which has flat round seeds like sil- 
ver coins. rattle a,nd Rhimnthm, — 2, Rare- 

ly, the marsh-pennywort. See pennywort (h). 
penny-land (pen'i-land), n. In Great Britain, 
an early unit of land measurement, supposed 
to represent about twenty-one acres, 
penny-mail (peu'i-mal), n, l. Rent paid in 
money, as distinguished from that paid in kind. 
Jamieson, [Scotch. ] — 2. A small sum paid to 
the proprietor of land, as an acknowledgment 
of superiority rather than as an equivalent, 
penw-pies (pen'i-piz), n, 1. The root-leaves 
of Cotyledon Umbilicus, See petinywtnrt (a). — 
2. The round-leafed plant Sibthorpia Europsea, 
[Local.] 

penny-prickt (pen'i-prik), w. An old game in 
whion oblong pieces of iron wore thrown at a 
stick on which a penny was placed. 

I had tio other riches ; yet waft pleased 
To hazard all aud stake them gainst a kiss. 

At an old game I used, call'd jienny-prick. 

Chapman, Byron a Tragedy, II. 1. 

Penny pricke appears to have been a common game in 
the fifteenth century, and Is reproved by a religious writer 
of that period. StnUt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 618. 

penny-purse (pen'i-pers), n, A pouch for hold- 
ing com. 

For his fleart was shrivelled like a leather peny-punte 
when he was dissected. Howell, Letters (1650). {Naree.) 

penny-rent (pen'i-rent), //. income j revenue. 

‘‘They usually give them,” answered the priest, “some 
benefice, or cure, or vei-gcrshlp, which brings them In a 
good pmny-reid, besides the perquisites of the altar.” 

Jarvis, tr. of Don Quixote, I. iil. 12. {Davies.) 

He proposes a jointure of 1200L a ymv,peimihrenUt, and 
400 guineas a year for her private purse. 

liichardson, Hir Charles Orandlson, II. xlvi. 

penny-room (pen'i-rom), n. A room in which 
penny eiitcrtaiiimoiitH arc provided ; a penny- 
gaff. 

Till yoO break in at plays, like 'prentices, 

For throe a grout, and crack nuts with the scholars 
In penny-rooms again, and flglit for apples. 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, Iv. 5. 

pennyrot (pen 'i -rot), n. The marAh-ponuy- 
wort: 80 called from its supposed property of 
giving sheep the rot. See pennywort (b) and 
Hydrovotyle. 

ponnyroyal (pen-i-roi 'al ), n, [An altered form of 
pulioUrmfaly the wor<rp^*t#.«?/, common in other 
plant-names, being substituted for the obs. 
puliol: see puliol, jmliol-royal,'] 1, A much- 
branched prostrate perennial herb, Mentha Pu- 
legium, of Europe and western Asia. Tlic leaves 
are small for a mint, and the flowers are In dense axillary 
whorls. Though once credit «'d with peculiar virtues, it 
has only the aromatic properties of other mints, and its 
use is now chiefly domestic. Its essential nil is to some 
extent distilled. It has also been called hiUivort, origan, 
and pudding-gram. 

2. A plant of the genus Hedeoma; the Amer- 
ican pennyroyal. Bee Hedeoma, and oil of he- 
deoma (under p Aimy rn yut , Same as 

Mueeurhr.— False pennyroyal. Hec Isanihns. —f/Locki 
pennyroyal, a plant of the genus f/edeolua. — Oil Of 
pennyroyal. See oU. 
pennystone, n. Bee pentslouc., 
pennyweight (pen'i-wat) , n. [< pnmy + weight, 
Cf . AS.peningwmg, a pennyweight. ] ( )riginally, 
a weight equal to that of the Anglo-Norman 
silver penny, 22^ grains, or of a Tower 
^tmd; now, and since the eighteenth year of 
Henry VIIl ., when the use of the Tower pound 
was forbidden, a wei(?ht of 24 grains, or of a 
troy ounce. Abbreviated dwt. 
penny-whitet, a. Rich; well-endowed. 

Of the first sort [the most ancient nuns] we account the 
sho-Beuedictines, commonly called black nuns, but 1 as* 
sure you, penny white, l)elng most richly endowed. 

Fuller, Ch. Hist., VI. L 38. (Davies.) 

pennywinkesf, n, pi. Same ns jnnnywinks, 
pennywinkle (pen'i-wing-kl), n, [A corrup- 
tion of periwinkle^,! Same as periieinkl^, 
[New Eng.l 

pennywinkler (pen'i-wing-kl^r), n. Same as 
periwinkle'^, [New Eng.] 
penny-wisdom (pen'i-wiz^dum), w. Wisdom 
or prudence in small matters : used with refer- 
ence to the phrase penny-wise and poundfooU 
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ish, and implying foolishness or improvidence 
in important affairs. 

Atprasent man applies to nature but half his force. . . . 
He lives in It, and masters it by a penny-wUdom, 

Emerson, Hisc., p. 68. 

penny-wise ^en'i-wiz), a. Saving small sums 
at the hazard of larger; niggardly in unimpor- 
tant affairs : generally used in the phrase penny- 
wise and j)Ound-fooli8hy careful in small econo- 
mies and wasteful in large affairs. 

Be not penny-wise; riches have wings, and sometimes 
they fly away of thcmselvcB, sometimes they must be set 
flying to bring in more. Bacon, Riches (ed. 1887). 

pennywort (pen'i-w6rt), n. One of several 
round-leafed plants of different genera, (a) Coi- 
ulMon UmbUiem. sometimes called wm-pennywort. See 
kidneyufort, 1, and naveheurt, 1. (b) The marsh- or water- 
pennywort, Ilydroeotyle mdgaris; also, the other species 
of the genus, us the Indian pennywort, H. Asiatica. (e) 
The Kenilworth ivy, Litmria Cymbalaria. (d) The (Cor- 
nish moneywort, SiMhnrpia Europesa. (e) See Ohdaria. 

pennyworth (pen'i*w6rth), w. [Also contr. 
pennyworth, pennyorth, penyorth; < ME. *peny- 
worth, < AS. peniugweorth, < pejiing, penny, • + 
weorth, worth: see penny and worth^ 1, As 
much as is bought for a penny; hence, a small 
quantity. 

The muior wente to the woode warfes, aud sold to the 
poor people billot aud faggot, by the pennyworth. 

Fabffan, Hen. VTII., an. 1658. 

My frieiidslilp 1 distribute In pennyworths to those about 
me who displease mo least. Suifi. 

2. Value for the nioiioy given; hence, a bar- 
gain, whether in buying or selling. 

Though the pennyworth on his side be the worst, yet 
hold thee, there 's some boot. Shak., W. T., Iv. 4. 660. 

(Jf these sort of Vessels . . . the Dutch men of Malacca 


have plenty, aud can afiord good pennyworths. 

pier, V( 

PenOBUS, n. See Pvnwus. 


Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 111. 


penolc^cal (p6-no-loj'i-kal), a, [< penolog-y + 
4c-al,] Of or pertaining to pcmology ; pertain- 
ing to punishment for public offenses, 
penologist (I)e-noro-jist), w. f< pcnolog-y + 
-ivL] One who is* versed in penology ; "one 
who makes a study of penologjr. 
penolo^, pOBnology (pe-nol'o-ji), n, [< L.^uj- 
7ia, < Ur. TToivy, pemilty, oxiiiation (see pain't, 
penal), + -htyta, < '/i)vn\ say, speak : see -ology.'\ 
The study of nunishment for crime, both in its 
deterrent ana in its reformatory aspect; the 
study of the management of prisons, 
penonf, n. An ohsoh^te form of pennon. 
pen-rack (nen'rak), n. A rack for holding pens 
or penholders when not in use. 
penst, n. An obsolete form of p nee, plural of 
penny, 

pensat (peu'sft), n. [< L., a day’s provisions or 
ration, s pendere, pp. pensns, weigh, weigh out, 
suspend: see pendent, poise.) A wey of cheese, 
salt, etc., equal to 25() pounds, 
pen-sac (pen'sak), n. The part or organ of 
eephalopods which eoniains tlie pen or cala- 
mary, as of a scpiin. 

A flap or huod-llke jM-oloiigatiun of the intmtlo, forming 
a pen-sae. 

A. Hyatt, Proc. Aniei. Assoc. Adv. Hcl., 1884, p. 838. 

pensativet (pen'sa-tiv), «. [< 0¥ , pensatif 
Sp. Pg. It.pensaUvbf h.pen8are, think: see pen- 
sive,'] Same as pensire. 

He led them fair and easily towards his village, being 
very penmitive to hear the follbw that Don Quixote spoke. 

lihellon, tr. of Don Quixote, i. 6. 

penselt, w. Bee pcnvvt-, 
pensfnlt, a. Be(! peimful. 
pensiblet (pcu'si- bl), a. [< L. ponder e, pp. 
pensus, weigh, weigh out, susjicnd, + -ible.] 
1. Capable of being weighed. — 2, Pensile. 

The water being made jrnsible, and there being a groat 
weight of water in the l»eUy of the glass, sustained by a 
smjul pillar of water in the neck of the glass ; It is that 
which setteth the motion on work. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist, § 16. 

pensie, a. See pensy'l, 
pensifeheadt, n. A variant of pensivehead. 
pensifalt, pensfalt, n, [Appar. irreg.< pemi(re) 
+ -ful.] Thouglitful; pensive. Sir T, Elyot, 
The Govern our, i. 13. 
pensilt, W . B<m* peneJl l , 2 )en ceV^, 
pensile (pen'sil), a. [= Bp. Pg. pmisil = It. 
pensile, < L. pensilis, hanging, < pendere, pp. 
jjensus, hang: see pendent,] Hanging; sus- 
pended; hanging and swaying; pendulous. 

I might here also tell of those Pensile gardens, borne 
vp on arches, foure square, each 8({uare contayning foure 
hundred fuote. Purchas, Pilgririifige, p. 66. 

Over her state two crowns hanging, 

With pensile shields thorough them. 

B. Jenson, King James’s Coronation Entertainment. 


psnsloaMy 

The Baltimore oriole uses . . . pieces of string 
of silk, or the gardener's baaa to weave into its fine pan* 
rile nest A, R. WaXkue, Nat. Select., p. 227. 

penBileness (pen^sil-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing pensile or suspended ; a hanging or bub- 
pended condition. 

The pensileness of the earth, the polo of the north, and 
the finltenesB or convexity of heaven, are manifestly 
touched. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 1. 66. 

pensility (pen-siri-ti), 71, [< pertsile + -i-ty,] 

The state of hanging loosely ; pensileness. 

penBion (J^n'shpn), w. [Formerly also pen- 
tion; < ME. peimon (= D. pensioen = Q. 8w. 
Dan. pension), < OF. (and ¥.) pension, a pay- 
ment, pension, money paid for board, board, F. 
also a Doarding-school, = Sp. = Pg. pen- 

8&0 = It, pensione, a payment, pension, < fj,pen- 
Hio{n-), a weight, a payment or term of pay- 
ment, tax, impost, rent, intt'resi, < pendere, pp. 
p€7isu8, weigh, weigh out, hang : see pendent,] 

1. A payment; a sura paid; expenditure; spe- 
cifically, in the English inns or court, a small 
annual charge (5.v. Ad,) upon eacli member. 
[Obsolete except in the specific use.] 

Of princes and prelatus heor pension schulde aryse. 

Ana of the pore peple no peiieworth to take. 

Piers Plouman (A), viil. 49. 
Th' Almighty jnado the Mouth to rccompenco 
The Stomachs pension and the I'imes expence. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Baii-as’s Weeks, 1. 6. 

2. A stated payment to a person in consider- 
ation of the past services of himself or of some 
kinsman or ancestor; periodical payment made 
to a person retired from service on account of 
age or other disability; especially, a yearly 
sum granted by a government to retired public 
officers, to soldiers or sailors who have served 
a certain number of years or have been wound- 
ed, to the families of soldiers or sailors killed 
or disabled, or to meritorious authors, artists, 
and others. 

’Tis no matter if I do halt ; I have the wars for my colour, 
and my pension shall seem the more reasonable. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 1. 2. 276. 

There are 800 People perpetually here at work ; and, If 
one comes young, and grows old in 8t. Mark's service, he 
hath a Pension from the State during Life. 

Howell, Letters, I. f. 28. 

3. In Eng. eechs, law, a sum of money paid to 
a clergyman or church in li('u of tithes. — 4. An 
assembly of the members or benchers of Gray’s 
Inn to consult about the affairs of the soci- 
ety; also, a similar assembly in Barnard’s Inn. 
Also spelled j>ention , — 6 (!*'. proii. noh-sioh'). 
A boarding-house or a boarding-scnool, espe- 
cially on the Continent. [Recent.]— Pension Of- 
fice, a division of the Interior Department of the Unit^ 
States Government, under the charge of the Coinmisaloner 
of I^enslons, whose duty It is to supervise the execution 
of the laws relating to pensions and nounty-lands. 

pension (pen ' shqn ), t?. [f licnsioth, H,] J,, trans. 
To grant a pension to: as, to soldiers; 
to poision ail old servant. 

Full plac’d and pension'd, see, Horatio stands. 

P. Whitehead, State Duncei. 

n.t mtrans. To lodge; be boarded. Com 
pare pension, w., 5. 

Wlien they meet with any person of note and eminenoy 
and journey or pension wltfi iiim any time, they desi" 
him to write his name witlt some slinrt rentenoe, whic 
they call the mot of rein cm bran ee 

Howell, Forraino Travell, § 

pensionable (pen'shqn-n-bl), a. jtcnswn 
•able..] 1. Entitled to a pension : as, he is no 
pensionable . — 2. Entitling to a pension: 
pensionable di sabi li t i es. 

Our brevet martyrs speedily reduced tliemselves to 
penmmaUe condituin, jiikI wt; knew that there was no j 
Sion law applicable bi (heir case. 

The Atlantic, l.yim.r 

pensionary (pen'shim-a-ri), a. and n. [= 
penstonttfure = Sp. Pg. It. pensionario, \ 
penstananas, of a pension, as a noun a pc 
sioncr, ML. also pensioitaiHs, one who owes 
pays a pension (> 1). permonaris, a pensionary 
< L. pensio(n-), a pension : see pensuw,] I. 

1. Of the nature of a pension; consisting in 
])eTision: as, a pewgionary provision for main' 
nance. — 2. Maintained by a pension; recei 
ing a pension. 

If your master bo a minister of state, let him be at ho 
to none but his pimp, or chief flatterer, or one of his 
sionary writers, ftuift, Directions to Servai 

II. w.; pi. pensionaries (-riz). 1. A pers 

who receives a pension from government 
past services, or a yearly allowance from soi 
company or individual ; a pensioner. — 2. F 
merfy,achief magistrate in the larg(‘r towns 
Hcdland.— Grand pensionary, formerly, the presld 
of the States Qetier^ of Holland. 



pensioner 

pensioner (pen'fihon-6r), n. P'^onnerly also 
pentimier; (OF.pmsioner, < ML, penMonarimy 
a pensioner: nee pensionary J] 1. One who is 
in receipt of a pension or stated allowance, 
either in consideration of past services or on 
account of injuries received in service, etc. 
Seepewsiow, 2. — 2. A person who is depen- 

dent on the bounty of another; a dependent. 

And then he tooke his leaue of her grace, and came forth 
into the oi»en courie, where all the peMionen stoode. 

Fabyanj Q. Mari^ an. 1656. 

Hovering dreams, 

The fickle pensionerg of Morpheus' train. 

Milton, II PenseroBo, 1. 10. 

3. In the University of Cambridge, one who 
pays for his commons out of his own income: 
the same as a commoner at Oxford. 

Perufionerg, who form the great body of the students, who 
pay for their commons, chambers, etc. 

Cambridge U nii)ermy Calendar (1880), p. 5. 
Gentlemen penslonerB, tlie former nanic of the gen- 
tlemen*at*arras. 8ee genUeman-at-anns. — In penslcmer. 
See in-pemioner. — Out pensioner. See ovl-pengioner. 
pensioning-warrant (pen'shon-ing-wor^ant), 
«. In Eng. adnimintrativc InWy one of a num- 
ber of onfers or warrants issued from time to 
time by the commissioners of the treasury, 
conferring pensions, or oflices or api>ointmont8 
entitling to jiensions, or fixing the amounts 
payable. 

pensionryt (pon'shon-ri), w. [< pcnmon(e)r + 
-y (see -n/).1 A bodv of gentlemen pensioners, 
pension-writ (i>en's}ion-rit), n. In /««’, a pro- 
cess formerly issued against a member of an inn 
of court when he was in arrears for pensions, 
commons, or other dues. See w., 1. 

pensitivet (ptui'si-tiv), a. [An hreg. extended 
form oi pensive.^ Same as pensive. 

For a woman to he good, It Is no small help to ho al- 
,nd r 


ways In busfnesso ; and by the contrarle, we soo no other 
thing hut that the idle woman gooth alwayes 2 )engttiue. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by ilellowes, 1677), p. 317. 

pensive (pen'siv), a. [< ME. pensify < OF. (also 
F.) pensif (= It. pen8ivo)y < pensevy think, < L. 
penaarcy weigh, consider, < pendervy pp. pew- 
snsy hangj weigh: see pendent. Qi. poise."] 1. 
Engaged in serious thought or reflection; given 
to earnest musing: often implying some degree 
of anxiety, depression, or gloom; thoughtful 
and somewhat melaneholy. 

The squyor that haddo hym smyten returned sorowfull 
and peniifto the place that ho cum fm, and hllde hym-self 
foule disceyved ox that he haddo don. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), 111. 426. 

The hermit triinm’d his Httlo Arc, 

And cheer’d his pendm guest. 

Giddmnith, Vicar, vlll. 

2. Expressing thoughtfulness with sadness; 
betokening or conducive to thoughtful or ear- 
nest musing. 

Deep silence held the (Grecian band, 
Hllont, unmuv’d, in dire dismay they stand ; 

A Mnitive scene I till Tydeus’ warlike son 
Roll'd on the king his eyes, and thus begun. 

Pi^, Iliad, xl. 41. 

It was a pretty scene ; but I missed that pensive stillness 
whioh makes the autumn in England indeed tlie evenlTig 
of the year. Darwin, Voyage of Beagle, II. «0. 

BSim. 1. Meditative, reflective, sober, 
pensivedt (pon'sivd), a. [< pensive + 
Thought on or brooded over. 

Lo, all those trophies of affeotions hot, 

Divtinttived and subdued desires the tender, 

JNalure hfth charged me that 1 hoard them not 

Shak.y Lover's Complaint, 1. 219. 

pensiveheadf , n . [ME. pensif hed ; < peiisive + 
•head.] Peiisiveness. 

This Welle . . . wulde . . . the veqym perse 
Of pengifhede, with all the cruel rage. 

Lydgate, C!omplaint of a Lover's Life, 1. 102. 

pensively (pcn'siv-li), adv. In a pensive man- 
ner; with melancholy thoughtfulness ; withse- 
liousness or somc^ degree of melancholy, 
pensiveness (pen'siv-nes), w. [ME. pensif nesse ; 
< pensive + -ness.] ^Phe state or miaracter of 
being pensive ; gloomy thoughtfulness ; melan- 
choly; seriousness from depressed spirits, 
penstock (pen'stok), n. [< pcw 2 -f. 1. In 

hydraulic engin.y tliat part of the channel, con- 
duit, or trough supplying water to a water- 
wheel which extends bet ween the race and the 
gate through which the water flows to the wheel. 
It is generally made of planks or boards bound 
on the outside with stout timbers. — 2. A hy- 
drant supplying water which is conveyed 
through a pipe from the source of supply. 

By a series of bolts and adjustments, the pengtoekg can 
bo fixed ready for use when the tide is highest In the sewer. 

Maylmt\ London Labour and London Boor, ll. 482. 

8. The barrel of a pump, in which the piston 
plays, and through whicn the water passes up. 
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paiisnm (pen^stun), n. [< L. penmmt a task, < 
penderCf weigh.] An extra task imposed on a 
scholar as puni&ment. 
pensy^t, An obsolete form of pansy, 
pensy^ ^en'si), a, [Also pensie; var. of pen- 
sive!] Proud; conceited; spruce. [Scotcii.] 
pensynft n, A Middle English form of pinson^, 
pent (pent), a. {JPp, ^ pen^, pend^T] Pen- 
ned or shut up ; closely confined. 

With hollow eyes and rawbone oheekes forspent, 

As if he had in prison long bene cent. 

Spenger, F. Q., IV. v. 84. 

So, vent by hills, the wild winds roar aloud 

In the deep bosom of some gloomy wood. 

Pope, Iliad, xvl. 923. 

penta-. [L., etc., penta-. < Gr. Trevra-, usual com- 
bining form of irivTSf five : see five,] An ele- 
ment in many words of Greek origin or forma- 
tion, meaning *five.’ 

pentacapsular (pen-t%-kap'8u-l|ir), a, [< Gr. 
TT^vre, five, + E. capsutar,] In bo#., having five 
capsules or seed-vessels, 
pentacarpellary (pen-ta^kkr'pe-la-ri), a, [< 
Gr. irtvTEy five, + Kapwdg, fruit. J In hot,, com- 
posed of five carpels. 

pentace (pen'ta-sS), n. [< Gr. ir^vrc, five, + asr/y 
a point : see acme,] A pentahedral summit. 
Pentaceras (pen-tas'e-ras), n, [NL. (J. B. 
Hooker, 1862), < Gr. five, + sipa^y a horn.] 
A genus of the rue family, order liuiacem and 
tribe XanihoxylcsBy distinguished by the com- 
plete separation of the ovary into five hom- 
liko lobes, surrounded by ten stamens, and five 
petals and five sepals. The only species is a smooth 
tree of subtropical Australia, bearing alternate pinnate 
jmllucid-dottoa leaves, and loug much-branched axillary 
panicles of many small flowers. It is a tall evergreen, 
reaching 60 feet high, and known as the Mareton Pay var~ 
nighdree, or white cedar. 

Pentaceros (pen-tas'e-ros), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ntvTEy five, + K^poQy horn.] 1. The typical ge- 
nus of Pentacerotidm. P, reticulatus is a wide- 
ranging species, measuring about eight inches 
in diameter. — 2. A genus of acanthopterygian 
fishes, typical of the Pentae^rotidse, having five 
horn-like projections on the head. Cuvier and 
Valeneiennes. 1829. 

Pen'tacerotidflB (pen^ta-se-rotM-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Pentaceros {-ccroU) + -idse,] If. A 
family of starfishes, namea by J. E. Gray in 
1840 from the genus Pentaceros. — 2. A family 
of fishes, typified by the genus Pentaceros. 
Pentacerotina (pen-ta-ser-o-ti'na), n. pi, 
[NL., < Pentaceros {-ceroU) + in Giin- 

thor’s classification, the third group of Pereidm : 
same as the family Pentaedirotidm, 
pentachenium (pen-ta-ke'ni-um), n.] pi. penta- 
chenia (-a). [NL., < Gr. irivTE, five, + NL. ache- 
nitiniy q.’v.] In hot,, a five-celled fruit other- 
wise like a cremocai^. 

pentackonium (pen-ta-kd'ni-um), n. A musical 
composition in nve parts, 
pentachord (pen'ta-k6rdh n. [< LL. 
ehordusyi Gr. irEVT&'xopdoQy nve-strmged, CTrivrt. 
five, + a string, as of a lyre : see chm'd.] 

In music: {a) A diatonic series of five tones, 
(b) An instrument with five strings. Compare 
hexachordy monochordy etc. 
pentacle (pen'ta-kl), n. penticle ; < OF. 

pentaclCyjmntacteyaporLtaoio (in magic), a can- 
dlestick with five branches, as if \ Gr. TreVrr, 
five ; but prob. orig. ‘a pendant,’ cf, OF. pentCy 
a pendant, hanging, slope, etc., hang: 

see pendanty pmidcnt. As applied to a magical 
figure, prob. wrested from pentangle (see ven- 
#finr//e), perhaps confused (as if *an amulet’) 
with OF. pentacoly pend a col, a trinket hung 
from the neck, a pendant ((.pendrcy hang, + a, 
on, + coly neck).] A mathematical figure used 
in magical ceremonies, and considered a defense 
against demons, it was probably with this figure 
that the Pythagoreans began their letters, as a symbol of 
health. In niudem English books it is generally assumed 
that this is the 8ix-i>ointed star formed of two trianglos 
interlaced or superposed. (Compare Sohmon^g gml, un- 
der gged.) Obviously, the pentacle must be a flve pointed 
or flve>membered object, and it should be considered as 
equivalent to the pentagram or pentedpha. (See also pen- 
tangle.) The construction of the five-pointed star depends 
upon an abstruse proposition discovered in the Pythago- 
rean school, and this star seems to have been from that 
time adopts as their seal. 

They have their crystals, I do know, and rings. 

And virgin ‘Parchment, and their dead men's skulls, 
Their ravens' wings, their lights, and pentaeUe, 

With characters. U. Jomon, Devil is an Ass, i. 2. 

His shoes were marked with cross and spell ; 

VpQp his breast a pentade. Seott, Marmion, ili 20. 

The latent pentode. L e. a figure of three trigone in- 
terlaoea and formed of five lines. 

W, U, Forman, in Jour. Brit ArolmoL Am., XZX. I4a 
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pentaeocooilB (pen-t^kok^us), a. [< Gr. irivts. 
five, + KdKKogy a berry, a kernel: see ooodus,] 
In bot.y having or containing five grains or 
seeds, or having five united cells with one seed 
in each. 

PentacrinidsB (pen-ta-krin'i-d€), n. pi, [NL., 
< Pentacrinus + -idse,] A family or higher group 
of articulate orinoids,namedfrom the genusPen- 
tacrinusy containing permanently fixed extant 
and extinct forms ; the sea-lilies and stone-lilies. 
They have a small calyx with five basal plates and five ra- 
dial dichotomous arms, and a pentugonal stalk with lateral 
branches. Most of the species are extinct, and commenced 
in or before the Liassic epoch, but a few live in the pres- 
ent seas at great depths. Also called See cut 

under Pentaerinue, 

pentacrinite (pen-tak'ri-nit), n, [< Pentacrinus 
+ -i#<j2,] An encrinite or fossil crinoid of the 
genus Pentacrinites or family Peutacrinitidie. 

Pentacrinites (pen'-'ta-kri-m' tez), n, [NL. (Mtil- 
ler, 1821), < Pentacrinus + -ites,] Same as Pen- 
tacrinus, 

PentacrinitidflS (pen^ta-kri-nit'i-dfi), n, pi, 
[NL., < Pentacrinites + -#rf«.] A family of cri- 
noids: synonymous with Pentacrinidee, J, E. 
Orapy IWO. 

pentacrinoid (pen-tak'ri-noid), a. and n, [< 
Pentacrinus + -oid,] I, a. Resembling a crinoid 
of the genus Pentacrinus; pentamerous, as a cri- 
noid: said also of other sea-lilies: as, the^^cn- 
tacrinoid larval form of Comatula. 

II. n, A pentacrinoid crinoid ; a member of 
the Pentacrinoidea, 

Pentacrinoidea (pen^^'ta-kri-noi'de-jl), n, pi, 
^h,y<, Pentacrinus-^ -oidea,] 

The Pentacrinidse or Peniaci'i- 
nitidsBy in a broad sense, as a 
superfamily group of articu- 
lated crinoids. 

Pentacrinus (pen-tak'ri-nus), 
n. [NL. (L. Oken, 1815), < 

Gr. nivTEy five, + sgivov^ a lily : 
see cfrinoid.] The tyincal ge- 
nus of sea-lilies of the fam- 
ily PentacrinidsBy having the 
column pentagonal, p. teyviUe- 
thomsoni is an existing spocies. S< >ii) e 
living ones which have been referrcMl 
to this genus are larval forms of stalk- 
less crinoids, as /^ europatm of Ante- 
don rogeweus. Also Pentacriniteg. 

pentacrostic(pen-ta-kro8'tik ), 

a. and w. [< Gr. rr/vn, five, 

+ aKpocTixtoVy an acrostic : 8e(‘ 
aet'osiic.] L a. (/ontainingfivo 
acrostics of the same name. 

II, n, A set of verses so dis- 
posed as to contain five acrostics of the same 
name, there being five divisions in each verse. 

pentact (Ipen'takt), a. and n, [< Gr. nfvTEy five, 
+ axr/j’ {aKTiv-), ray : see actinie,] I. a. Five- 
rayed; having five rays, arms, or branches, as a 
common starfish, or a sponge-spicule. 

II. n, A pentact sponge-spicule. 

Pentacte (^en-tak'te), n. pi. [NL.,< Gr. Tr/rrf, 
five, + A/cr/f, ray.] A division of bolothurians 
having the suckers arrang- 
ed in five regular rows, 

Pentactid80 (pen - tak ' ti - 
de), n.pL [NL., < Pentae- 
ta (the typical genus) H- 
-idsB.] A family of holo- 
thurians, named by J. E. 

Gray in 1840 from the ge- 
nus Pentacta. They are 
among the holothuriaus 
called sea-cucumhers and 
sometimes sea-melons. 

pentactinal (pen -tak' ti- 
nal), a. [< Gr. iztvTVy five, 

-f’axrtf {aKTiv-)y ray,+ -a#.] 

Having five rays ; pentact. 

Pentactinida (nen-tak- 
tin'i-da), w. p#. [NL., < Gr. xr^vre, five, 4- mric 
{aKTiv-Sy a ray, + -ida.] A general name of those 
starfishes which have five rays : distinguished 
from Beteractinida. 

pentacular (pen-tak'u-lKr), a. [< pentacle 
(ML. as if *^pentaculum)' ’-^rS.] Formed into 
or like a pentacle ; having the figure or charac- 
ter of a pentacle: as, a pentacular symbol, em- 
blem, or talisman. 

pentacyclic (pen-ta-sik'lik), a. £< Gr. xr^vre, 
five, + KVKXoq, a circle; see eyelet y cyelie.] In 
"bot.y having five cycles : said of flowers in which 
the floral organs are in five cycles or whorls. 
Compare monocyclic, hicyclicy etc. 

pentad (pen'tad), n. [s: F. pentads, < Gr. frev- 
rdf (nevrad-), the number five, a body of five, < 



Sea-lily 


so»f). 



Sea-cucumber {.Pentacta 
/rondosa). 


pentad 

irim, live; see five,'] 1. The number five, in 
the abstract : a set of five things considered to- 
gether: as, tne Pythagorean tod : correlated 
vrith monody dyady triad, tetrad, etc. Specifi- 
cally — 2. A period of five consecutive years. 

The means of the last two jMntoda, 1866-70 and 1871 - 76, 
were almost exactly the same as the grand mean. 

J. J>, Whitney^ Climatio Changes, p. 337. 

3. In chem,, an element one atom of which will 
combine with five univalent atoms or radicals; 
a pentavalent element. 

pentadac^l, pentadactyle (pen-tt^dak'til), a. 
and n, [Of. h, pentadactylus, a starfish; < Gr. 
rrevTa6&KTv7u>Qy with five fingers or toes, five fin- 
gers long, < frhrt, five, + ddicrvkoq, a finger, a 
finger-breadth: see dactyl.] I, a. Having five 
digits, as fingers or toes ; quinquedigitate. Also 
pentadactulous, 

n. n, A pentadactyl or quinquedigitate ani- 
mal; any member of the Prntadactyla. 
Pentadactyla, Pentadactyli (peu-ta-dak'ti- 
Ih, -li), n, pi, [NL,, neut. or masc. pl.'of penta- 
aactylus: &oe pent<idactyl,] A superclass divi- 
sion of gnathostomous vertebrates supposed to 
have been derived from pentadactylous ances- 
tors. See phrases below. Moat of the existing spe- 
cies have lost one or more of the digits, and some even a 
pair or all of the limbs, such as the snakes, cetaceans, etc. 
—Pentadactyla branchiata, a synonym of Amphibia : 
a name given by E. K. Lankester to the amphibians as a 
^^OTade ** of gnathostomous craniate vertebrates interme- 
diate between the Heterodactyla branchiata (true fishes 
and dipnoans) and the PeniadMctyla lipobranchia (reptiles, 
birds, and mammals). lUttle used, j— Pentadactyla 
llpobranchla, a name given by E. B. Lankester to the 
highest “grade ’* of vertebrates, dicing a series which in- 
cludes reptiles, birds, and mammals, as collectively dis- 
tinguished from amphibians and 

fishes (HeterodaetjAa branchiata). [Little used. ] 

pentadactyle, a, and n. Bee pentadactyl, 
Pentadactyli, n, pi. See rentadactyla, 
pentadactylism (pen-^-dak'ti-Uzm), n, [< 
pentadactyl 4- -inm.] The state or character 
of being penta<iaetyl, or of having five digits 
on each extremity. 

pentadactylous (pen-ta-dak'ti-lus), a, [ipen^ 
tadaetyl + -ous.] Barrie as pentadactyl, 
pentadelphous (pon-ta-derfus), a. [< Gr. 
nhrty five, + brother.] In hot,, group- 

ed together in five sets: as, pcntadelphom sta- 
mens; having stamens united in five sots by 
their filaments, as in the linden. 

Pentadesma (pen-ta-dos'ma), n, [NL. (J. Sa- 
bine, 1824), so called witL ref. to tlio long 
stamens which are united at the base into 
five short columns; < Gr. ntvTc, live, + dhpay a 
bond, band, < dew, bind.] A genus of poly- 
peialous plants of the natural order Gnttifeise 
and the tribe Aforonohem, characterized by the 
five imbricated sepals similar to tlie live petals, 
the five-celled ovary, and the five-raye(l stylo. 
The only species is a tall tree of tropical Africa with a 
yellow juice, bearing rigid opposite leaves, large red soli- 
tary terminal flowers, and edible pulpy beiTies. See butter- 
and-taXlow tree, under bviter'^. 

pontadicity (pen-ta-dis'i-ti), n, [< pentad + 
4c 4* 4ty.\ in chem.^ quintivaleiice. 
pentaMron (pon-ta-e'drpn), n. See pentahe- 
dron, 

peutafid (pen'ta-fid), a, [< Gr. Tr/vrr, fivG,+ L. 
findere, pp. ficU, cleave, split, separate.] In 
hot,, cleft into live divisions, 
peutageronf, n, [Appar. an error for ^penta- 
gonon, < Gr. irt prdycjpov, a pentagon : see penta- 
gon.] Same as pentacle. 

The great arch-ruler, potentate of hell, 

Trembles when Bacon bids him, or his fiends, 

Bow to the force of his pentagerm, 

Oreeiie, Priar liucon and Friar Bungay. 

pentaglot (pen'ta-glot), a. and n. [< Gr. nhTe, 
five, + yXoaoa, Attic }'Xwrra, the tongue.] I, a. 
Of five tongues; expressed in five different 
languages. 

11 . n. A work in five different languages, 
pentagon (pen ' ta-gon), n. [< LL. pentagonkm, 
pentagon, < pentagonius, pent a- 
gonus r= Gr. nevrayuvoCy five-corner- 
ed, quinquangular, neut, nevrdyo- 
vovy a pentagon, < mvrt', five, + 
yunia, an angle, a corner.] 1. In 
geom.y a figure of five sides and 
five angles: if all the sides and all 
the angles are etjual it is a regu- 
gon,— 2. Ill forty a fort with five 


Rqpilar Penta- 
gon. 

lar j^enta 
bastions. 

pentagonal (pen-tag'p-nal), a. [< pentagon + 
-at] Having five corners or angles. Also pen- 
tagonom — Pentagonal dodecahedron. Huoarditiary 

dodecahedron^ under dodecahedron. 

pentagonally (pen-tag'o-nal-i), adv. Ill the 
form of a pentagon ; witk five angles. 
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pentagonOUB (pen-tag'd-nus), a. [< LL. pen- 
tagonuSy Xie^itagonim, < *Gr. Trevrayenfoe, five-an- 
gled: see jpeato^on.] Bnme 9,6 pentagonal. 
pentagram (pen'ta-gram), n. [< Gr. irevrd- 
ypafifiocy of five lines or strokes, < five, + 
ypappffy a line, a mark: see gram^.] A five- 
pointed or flve-lobed fig- 
ure, as the figure of a five- 
rayed star; specifically, 
the magic sign also called 
pentacle . See pet) tacle. 

Sketching with her slender 
pointed foot 

Some figure like a wizard petUa- 



On garden gravel. 

Tennyeon, The Brook. 

pentagrammatic (pcn^ia- 

gra-matlk), a. [< pentagram + -aUc*‘^, after 
gramnuitic.] Having the figure of a penta- 
gram. 

pentagraph, pentagraphic, etc. Variants of 
pantograph, pantographic, etc. 
pentagyn (pon'ta-jin), n. [< Gr, irfvTr, five, + 
yvvd, a female (in mod. hot. a yjistil).] In hot., a 
plant having five styles; one of the Pentagynia. 
Pentagynia (pen-ta-jin'i-a), n, pi, [!^L., < 
Gr. nTvTt, five, 4- female (in mod. hot. a 
pistil).] In hot., ill the Linnean artificial sys- 
tem of classification, an order of plants charac- 
terized by having five-styled flowers. 
pentag3fnian (pen-ta-jinl-an), a, [iptmtagyn 
4“ -t-aw.] Hsimo(i6 pcntagynoite, 
pentagynous (pen-taj ' i-nus) , a. [< pentagyn 4- 
-0U8,] In hot, having five stylos. 
pentaJiedral (pen-ta-he'dral), a, [< 2>entahC‘ 
dron + -at] Having five fat.es. 
pentahedrical (iien-ta-hed'ri-kal), a, l< penta- 
hedron 4- 4c-al,] Same 96 pentahedral, [Rare,] 
pentahedron (pen-ta-he'drpn), n. [Also pen- 
taedron; < Or. 7rriTf,”five,4“ *fdpa, a seat, a base, 
a side.] A solid figure having five faces, 
pentahedrons (pen-ta-ho'drus), a. [< pentahe- 
dron 4- -OW.V.] Same as pentahedral. 
pentail (pen'tal), n. [< pen>^ 4- tail,] 1. An in- 
sectivorous animal of the family Tu 2 >aiid£ey one 
of the squiiTcl-shrews of the genus Ptilocercus 
(which see), P. lowi, an inhabitant of Borneo: 
so called from its long tail, which is two thirds 
naked and ends in a distiidious fringe of long 
hairs, like a quill pen. — 2. The pintail, a duck, 
pentalemma (peu-ta-lcm'a), w. ; pi, penta- 
lemmata (-a-ta). [< Gr. nLvrt, five, 4- Tigpua, a 
proposition, assumption : see lemma,] In logic, 
a duemraa with five iiienilu rs. 

Pentalophodon (pen-ta-loro-d m), w. [NJj. 
(Falconer, IHfifi): see penialophodont.] A ge- 



by Falconer upon 
Sivalik Hills of India, !*. mvalenais. 
pentalophodont (pcu-ta-lof'o-dout), a, [< Or. 
rdvre, nve, 4* 'AmjMtc, a crest, 4- odoef (oSovt-) = 
E. tooth.] Having five-ridged molars, as a mas- 
todon of the genus Penfaloidiodon. 
pentalpha (pen-tal'fa), w. [Ho called as appar. 
composed of five alphas; < Gr. nbre, fivJ, 4- 
dlfpa, the letter aljdui, A.] A five-pointed star; 
a pentacle. See pentacle, and cut under j>cnto- 
gram, 

Pentamera (pen-tam'e-rjl), n, pi. [Nli, (Du- 
m< 3 ril, 1806), neut. p\."ol’p&ntamvrm : see 'pen- 
inmeroits.] 1. A group of Poleoptera, contain- 
ing those famili(’S of 
beetles all the tarsi of 
which are five-jointed 
(with some anomalous 
exceptions). Ab<»ut one 
half of all beetles are i»eii- 
tamerona as the laiKe fami- 
lies Ptinidie, Cleridfe, iMttb- 
pyrid/r, Elatertd/e. Hnjn-ee- 
tidee, Staph ylinida-, Sca- 
rabekdecy Caratmhe, and 
others. In Latreille's sy^ 
tern the Pentamera were di- 
vided into 6 families. Carni- 
vora (or Adephagn), Urache- 
lytra (or Mvyroptcra), S^'rri- 
comes, Clavicames, Palpi- 
comes, and LnmellicMrnes. 

The coleopterous groups 
contra8te4l with Poniamera 
are Heteromera, Tetramcra 
(or CryjrtopentameraX and Trimera (or Cryptotetramera). 
2. A prime division of the hynienopterous fam- 
ily Chalcidid/e, comprising 13 subfamilies, in 
which the tarsi are nve- jointed, 
pentameran (pen-tam'e-ran), n, [< Pentamera 
4" -an.] A pen tamerous beetle; a member of 
the Pentamera, 



to giffantea, 
rfntamera. 


(One iiiilf iiaturu) nuc ) 


pentapetalons 

PentameridflB (pen-t^mcrl-de), n. pt. [NL. 
(McCoy, Vd4A)y(, Pentamei'm 4- 4dAB,] In conch,, 
a family of braohiopods, typified by the genus 
Pentamerns, They had ovate and somewhat pentago- 
nal shells, with no hinge area, and partially caraerate; in 
the interior of the ventral valve were two contiguous ver- 
tical septa of varying length converging into one median 

S late, and in tint interior of the dorsal valve two longitu- 
inal septa of variable dimensioiis. The species lived dar- 
ing the Faleozoic e|K)ch. 

pentameroid (pen-tam'e-roid), a. and n. I, a. 
Of or relating to the P^itameridse, 

II. n. A brachiopod of the family Pentame- 
ridm, 

pentamerous (pen-tam'e-ms), a. [< NL. pen- 
tamermiov *pentaincre^, ^ Gr. nevrauEgg^, in five 
parts, < nhre, five, 4- fdfm, part. ] Five-parted ; 
five-jointed; composed or consisting of five 
parts or five sets of similar parts, specifically— 
(a) In enU)m . : (1) P'lve-Jotnted, as a Iveetle’s tarsus. (2) 
liaving pentamerous tarsi, os a beetle ; of or pertaining to 
the PenJtamera. (b) In hot ami zovl., having five parts or 
members: as, a ventfLinerous v.n\yx or coiolhi; a pentame- 
rous starfish. Frequently vrrltleu l>-narous. 

Pentamerus (jmn-tam'e-rus), n. [NL, (Sower- 
by, 1813), < Gr. ntvraptggq, having five parts: 
see pm tam&i'ous,] A genus of brachiopods, typi- 
cal of the family PentamerUUe, 
pentameter (pen-tam'e-tt^r), n. and a. [< L, 
pentameter, < Gr. Trevraperpog, of five measures, 
< nlirt'y five, 4- uhgov, a measure, meter: see 
meter'^.] I. n. In anc. inoe., a verse differing 
from the dactylic hexameter by suppression of 
the second half of the third and of the sixth 
foot; a dactylic dipen them irneres or combina- 
tion of two cataloctic dactylic tripodies, thus: 

I a. \ -c 

I'ho first half of the line ended almost withont exception 
in a compltiie word and often with a pause in the sense. 
Bia)ndecH were excluded from the second half -line. 1'he 
halves of iho liin^ often terminated in words of similar 
ending and emphasis, generally a noun and its attributive. 
This meter received Ita name from a false analysis of some 
ancient ntetriclans, who explained it as consisting of two 
dactyls, a spondee, and two anapests. See elegiac, I., 1. 

IX. a. Having five metrical feet: as, a jjen- 
tnmeter verso. 

pentametrize (pon-tam'pt-riz), v. t; pret. and 
\ip. penta metrized, ppr. pentamvtris'ing. [< pni- 
tameter 4- -ice,] To convert into a pentameter. 
Also spelled pontometrine. [Ttaro.J 
The insertion of an apt word which jnmtametrizes the 
verso. Southey, The Doctor, Fragment on Mortality. 

pentamyron (pen-taml-ron), n. [= (5r. WFvrd- 
gvgov, a kind of ointment, < irfun, five, 4- piptw, 
an unguent or ]^)lant-ossPiice: see myrohalan,] 
In med., an ancient ointment composed of five 
ingredients, said to have betm storax, mastic, 
wax,opobalsnm,an(l nard oijitment. Dnnglmon, 
pentander (pen-tan'dt'u*), n. [< Pvntandna.] A 
of tht» class Pentandria. 

Pentandria (pen-tan 'dri-jl), n, pi. [NL,, < Gr. 
Trfvn, five, 4* dvl/p (dvdo-)i male (in mod. bot. a 
stamtuj).] In hot, in tite Inniit'an artificial sys- 
tem of classification, a class of plants charac- 
terized by having flowers with five stamens, 
pentaxidrian (jien-tan'dri-an). a- [< Pentan- 
dria 4- rt'W.] Same as pentandrous. 
pentandrous (pen-tan'drus), a. [As Pentan 
dHa 4- -ous.] In hot, of or ]>crtaiiniig to th 
Pentandria; having five stanuMis witli distino 
filaments not connectc<i with the jiistil. 
pentane (pen'tan), n. [< Gr. Trtvrt, five,4* 

Amyl hydrid, C 5 H 2 C?, a paraftiri hyclrocarbo 
existing in three modilications. Normal pentane 
obtained from light dlstillateH 4»f canm l (joal and Bogh 
tar, and in large quant it ies from iu'li ok*iiin. The oth 
nuailficatioiiK are of lutureHt to clu'inistH oidy. Norm 
pentane is usecl for ilinitiinutioM, in the form either of v 
por or of a mixtnrr of Its vapor with air. 

pentane-lamp (ism'tau-lamp), n. A lamp CO 
sinicted to burn pentane vapor mixed with a* 

f treviouH tt> ignition. It In proposed that a pentan 
amp be used as » photometric htandurd, on account of t' 
grout accunicy witli which it can be adjusted to give 
uniform illumination. 

pentangle (pen'tang-gl), n. [<ME. ventang 
< ML. ‘^penlangulum, < Gr. nhrt, five, 4* L. ang 
tu8, angle: see angle^. Of. pcntaele,] A tiv 
aiigl(*(i or a five-pointed figure ; a pentagon o 
]n*]itachn See pentacle and pentagram. 

'I’hay schewed hym the scheldc, that was of schyr goul 
Wyfli i\\o pentaTy}el de-paynt ofjuivo goidc hwez. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1 6 
Tliat tliey are afraid of the pentangle of Solomon, thou 
so set forth with the body of man as to touch and noint ( 
tlie five places wherein our Saviour was wounded, I kn 
not how to assent. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 

pentangular (pen-tang'gil-lar), a. [< pentan 
H- -«r 8 ; cf. angular.] Having five angles, 
pentapetalons (pen-ta-pet'a-his), a. [< 
tr/m, five, + nlTa^ov, a leaf (p(‘tal).] In h 
having five petals. Often written 5-petal 



pentaphyllous 


peirtapl^llous (pen-ta-fll'uR), a. [< Gr. 7revT&~ 
nve-lea£ed, < Gr. irevrey five, + (ftvXXov as 
L, folium y a leaf.] In hot., having five leaves, 
pentapody (pon-tap'o-di), w. [< Gr. rrevTdTTovCy 
earlier Trevr^iroi^, witli five feet, < irevre, five, 4- 
TTovc (Trod-) = E.foot] lupros.y a measure or 
serieH of live feet. 

A trochaic or latiibic pentapody with hemlollc ratio, three 
trochecM or Iambi for arsis and two for thesis. 

J, Uadley» Essays, p. 101. 

pentapolis (pou-ta})'o-lis), ?». [< Gr. irevTaTTo? /f, 

a state having five cities, < tt/vtc, five, + Trd/'./f, 
city.] A group or confederation of five cities : 
as, t he TIehrew. or Doric, or African PcnUipoUtt ; 
the Pcvtapolis of Italy. 

Pentapolitan (pen-ta-pol'i-tan). a, [< L. iVw- 
tapoUtanusy < ranUipoliSy < Gf. IlfrrwTo/vr, Pen- 
tapolis: see dof. and pentapolis . Pertaining 
to a pentapolis, specifically to t he ancient Pen- 
tapolis of Cyrenaica, in northern Africa, a dis- 
trict comiirising five hjading cities and their 
tern tori es. 

pentapterous (pen-tai)'te-ruH), n. [< Gr. tt/itf, 
five, •+■ wing, = K.*/mf//cr.] in' 

iiig five wings, as certain fruits. 


i f>o<.,hav- 


Pentapterygiif (}>en-ta] )-t e-ri j 'i-i), n. pL [NL. , 
< Gr. TctvTty five, 4 'nri fwfXrrrtfwy-). wing.] In 
ichth . , an art i ticial gi*oup or series of fishes whose 
fins are fiv(< in nuinb(*r. liloeh and Schneider. 
pentaptote (pen'taj)-tdt.), n. [< LL. jientapto- 
turn, \ Gr. TTtrrnTTTtoToVy neut. of tt/ i;ro7rr«jrof, hav- 
ing five cas<*s, < Gr. 7r/m, five, 4* irriomg (irrur-), 
a case, < niirrnvy fall.] In gram.y a noun having 
five cases. 

pentaptych l peii'tai)-tik ), n . [< G r. irhn , five, 
4 TTTvxf/, TTTr^ (Trre^-), a fold, < ‘nrhamiVy fold, 
double up. Of. diptych y triptychy etc., And pol- 
icy^.'] 1. An altarpiece consisting of a cen- 

tral part and double-folding wings oil each side. 
Fairhott, — 2. A screen of five leaves. 


inent vested in fivi^ persons. — 2. A group of five 
rulers, or of five innuent.ial ]»ersoiis. 

TliuBu flvo fair hrcthcroii, which I aunff of late, 

Eor their just iiuiiibtT called iha jte at arehy. 

J\ Fletcher, I'urplo Island, vi. 

Sf. Any group of five, 

III an aiiKryc tiioode I inott old Time, 

With Ilia penUvrehye of tonaos. 

Old Torn, of Jiedlam (I’ercy's Keliqiioa). 

pentasepalous (i»en-ta-sei>'a-lus), a, [< Gr. 
Tr/vTf, five, + NL. scjHiflemy sepal.] In bot.y hav- 
ing five sepals. Often writtiui ry-scpalous. 

pentaspast (pen'tii-spast), n. L< L. penUtspas- 
tofiy < (L\ ^^TrtvTuaTraaroi'y a tackle or engine with 
five pulleys, < tt/iti , li V(‘, 4 ^amKTTdijy verbal adj. 
of airavy draw out or fortli : see sjtasm,^ An en- 
gine with live i>ulleys. dohnson. 
pentaspermous (peii-ta-sper'mus), a, [< Gr. 
Tthrt'y five, 4 (Tnip/ia, sei'd.j In boty containing 
or having five seeds. 

pentasticn (lien'ta-stik), n. [< Gr. m rrd(yr/;^oc, 
of five lines or verses, < tt/jh, five, 4 irn^oi;, a 
row, line.] A composition eonsisting of five 
lines or verses. 

pentastlchous (peu-tas'ti-kus), a. [< Gr. nev- 
T(i(TTixo(;t in fiv'e lines or V(«rses: see pcnlastich.'] 
Ill bot., five-raiik(Hl : in iihyllotaxis, noting that 
arrangement in whieli the leaves are disposed 
upon the stem in five vt^tical rows or ranks, 
as in the apple-tree, the cones of the American 
lavcli, etc. It iMfrequontly roprestMited by the fraction 
J — that is, tlio iiiiifulur diHtaiico from tliehrst b» tlio aucoiid 
loaf iH t of the olrcumforenco of the Htem (U4‘), and tlio 
spiral lino coMnecting tlioir points of 
attachment makes tw(» turns aroiiiid the 
stem, on wlilcli six loaves are laid down, 
when the sixth leaf conies over the first. 

Soo phyllotaxis. 

Pentastoma (pen-tas'to-mji), n. 
fNL., fetn. of peuiastom ns" hiix- 
ing five mouths or opiuiiugs: see 
peniastomoHs.^ A giMiusof worm- 
Iik<^ eiitozeie iiarasitic organisms 
representing the family Penia- 
stonddiv and or<i«>r Fentasfo- 
imndca; tlie iieiitastnim's, fiv(»- 
mouths, or tonguelets: so called 
because of four liooklets near 
the mouth, wliich give, with the 
mouth itself, an ajipiuiranee of 
five mout Its. The genus was formerly 
classed by Riidolplil, Its founder, among 
tlio tremat4>id worms, or tlukos, but is 
now usually reforrcHl to the arthropods, 
and placed in the » ioliilty of the mites oi 
of the bear ai.iiiialcnlos {Arctima). The body is long, an- 
nulated, and vormifurin, limbloss in the adult, with four 



PfHfastotmr tm- 
M toffies. 

A, m.ilc Ji, fe- 
male < , untertor 
cml «»f UkIv ’ a, i>, 
anterior aiul postc 
norlmoks; r, rudi- 
mentary palpiform 
orKaiis; </, mouUi. 
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mdimentary legs in the larva. The sexes are distinot. 
Those parasites, of which there are many species, as P. 
t»nioide»t three or four inches long, infest man and va- 
rious other animals, and are sometimes encysted in the 
human liver and lungs. Also P§nUuUnmm, PeTUatUmw, 
and IdwjtMtula. 

pentastome (pen'ta-stom), n, [< NL. Pentasto- 
may q. v.] A meraW of the ^euus Pentastoma, 
Pentastomids (pen-ta-stom'i-de), n,pl, [NL., 
< Pentastoma + -idte,'] The family which is 
represented by the genus Pentastoma : same as 
LinffuatuUdm. 

pentastomoid (pon-tas'to-moid), a. and n, [< 
pentastome 4- -o*Vf.] I, d. Resembling the ge- 
nus Pentastoma, 

II. w. A member of the Pentastomoidea ; a 
pentastome. 

Pentastomoidea (pen^ta-sto-moi'de-a), n, pi, 
[NL., < Pentastoma 4- -oidea.] An order of tiie 
class Amchnida, represented by the genus Pen- 
iastoma. Also called Linguatulinay Acantho- 
tlwcay PcMtastomiday Pentastomidea, 
pentastomoUB (pen-tas'to-mus), a, [< NL. pen- 
tastomusy < Gr. 7rcvr<iffro//oi‘, having five mouths or 
openings, < irhTty five, + arduoy mo\ith.] Same 
as pentastomoid, 

Penta8tomum,PentaBtomn8(pen-taB't5-mum, 

-mus), w. [NL.: 8eej)cntofowof4«.] Bame as 
Pentastoma. 

pentastyle (pen'ta-stil), a, [< Gr. five, 
4 orn/loc, a column : see styled. '] In arc//-., hav- 
ing five columns in front; consisting of five 
columns. 

pentasyllable (pen^ta-si-lab'ik), a, [< Gr. 
mvranvkhijioc, having five syllables, < 7r/m, five, 
4 (rvkkamy syllable : see syllabic,'} Having five 
syllabhm; composed of five syllables. 
Pentateuch (uen'ta-tuk), n. [Formerly Penta- 
tenches (Miusheu), after OF. Pcntateuelies (as if 
plural); Y,Pmtateuqu€y<. LiL.PentaieuehuSyPen- 
tateuchuniy < LGr. TrevrhrevxoQy consisting of five 
books, irtvTdrevxo*:, Bc. fiiftM^y tlio five books 
ascribed to Moses, < Gr. nivrty five, 4- 
any implement or utensil, a book, < revxetVy pre- 
pare, make ready. Of. ffeptateuehy etc.] The 
first five books of the Old Testament, regarded 
as a connected group. They arc Qenesis, Exodus, Le- 
vitieus, Numbers, aiid Pouteronoiuv. They record the crea- 
tion, the diffusion of nooples, and the furmaiion of tlio He- 
brew nation and its blstory through the sojourn in the wil- 
derness. Opinions regarding the authorship of thesis books 
differ greatly. Some scholars believe that they, with the 
book of .losbiia, were written substantially by Moses, 
Joshua, and their contemporaries ; others hold that they 
were compiled at a much later period (in part about the 
Rovciitli century li. c., or even In post-exilic times).— Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, a copy of the Pentateuch in the 
HaiiiarltHii or ancient Helirew character, wliich pcrliaps 
dates fioiu the seventh century B. c. 

Pentateuchal (peu'ta-tuk-al), a. [< Penta- 
teuch 4 -al,] Of or pertaining to the Ponta- 
touch. 

pentathlete (pen-tath'let), n, [< Gr. mwadky- 
Tycy < nt vraO'AoVy pentathlon : see pen la th lo n. ] In 
class, antiq.y a contestant in the iientathlon. 
pentathlon (peu-tath 'ion), « . [C Gr. nfvTadkoVy 
Ionic rmraeOkocy a contest including five ex- 
ercises (L. quinqucrtium)y < irivTCy five, 4 ad^MVy 
a contest : see alhleUi,} In anc, Gr. gamesy a con- 
test including five separate exercises — leaping, 
the foot-race, throwing the discus, throwing the 
spear, and wrestling — all of which took place 
between the same contestants, on tlie same day, 
and in a given order. The winner must have 
been successful in at least three exercises. 
Pentatoma (pen-tat'o-mfi), n. [NL. (Olivier, 
IHIG), < Gr. tt/itf, live, 4- -ro//of, < rifiveiVy ra- 
(idvy cut.] A genus of true bugs, typical of 
the family JVwftffownVfa?, with about 150 widely 
distributed species, soihe of them known as 
forcst-bugs and leood-hugs. 

PentatomidSB (pen-ta-l6m'i-de), n. pi. [NL. 
(Stephens, 1829), < Pentatoma + -idm.} A large 
family of Heterop- 
teroy typified by the 
genus Pentatomay 
containing many 
brilliantly colored 
plant -feeding bugs, 
most of wliich are 
tropical or subtriip- 
ical. It is ronreseiited 
in all parts uf tne world, 
and the genera are nu- 
merous. The harlequin 
cabbage-bug, M-uryati’ 
tia hiMrumica, is a well- 
known example. (See 
eabbaye-buft.) This ex- 
tensive family has been 

tue, Edcisintt, PesnUUO‘ (About twice natural sbee. ) 
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fitilur, Scioeorinm, HiAydinm, PMadnm, Am^nm, aiid CM 
nituv, when the last Is not made a distinot family. Alio 
PentaUmida, Pmtahmidet, Pentatomitet. 
pentatomine (pen-tat'6-min), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the PentaUminm. 

pentatomoid (pen-tat'o-moid), a. Related to or 
resembling the Pentatoniidse ; belonging to the 
Pentatomoideay or having their characters. 
Pentatomoidea (pen^ta-to-moi'de-a), n, pi. 
[NL., < Pentatoma 4 -fndm.] A superfamuy 
of Heteropteray composed of, such important 
families as the Cydnidse and Pentaiomidse, 
pentatone (pen'tSrton), n, [< Gr. Trevrdrovoc, of 
five tones, ( nkvre, five, 4 tone.] In an- 
cient and medieval music, an interval contain- 
ing five whole steps — that is, an augmented 
sixth. Compare tritone. 
pentatonic (pen-ta-ton'ik), a. [< pentatone + 
-ie.] In musiCy eonsisting of five tones; espe- 
cially, pertaining to a pentatonic scale (which 
see, under scale). 

pentatrematoid (pen-ta-trem'a-toid), a. and n, 

1. a. Related to or resembling the Pentatremi- 
Udee; of, or having the characters of, the Penta- 
tremitida'. 

H, n, A pelmatozoan of the family Pentatre- 
mitidse or order Jilastoidea; a blastoid. 
pentatremite (pen-ta-tre'mit), n. [< NL. Pen- 
tatremiles.} A blastoid of the genus Pentatre- 
mites. 

Pentatremites (pen^ta-tro-mi'tez), n, [NL., 

< Gr. Trhrty five, 4 rpf/jiUy a hole.] A leading 
or representative genus of Paleozoic blastoids. 
P.florealis is an example. Also Pentremitesy 
Pentatrema ti tcs. 

Pentatremitidse (poii'4a-tre-mit'i-d6), w. pi. 
[NL., < Pentatremites 4 -idse.} A family of 
Btastoidea or blastoid pelmutozoaiis, typified 
by the genus Pen ta trend tvs. They are of Paleoswic, 
and eipecially ( 'arboniferoUB, age. \'ery different limits 
have been assigned to the family, {a) By D’Orbigny, 1832, 
it was intended to include all the regular blastoid crinoids. 
(ft) By Etheridge and Cariienter it was limited to regular 
blastoids with iiase usually convex, live spiracles whose dis- 
tal boundary is formed by side plates, and hydrosplres con- 
centrated at the lowest pai t of the radial sinus. 

penta valent (pen-tav'a-lciit), a. [< Gr. irtvrey 
five, + L. ralen(t-)Sy ppri'of vaterCy bo strong, 
have power: see value,} In ehem.y capable of 
combining with or saturating fiv(^ univalent 
elements or radicals: apidied both to elements 
and to compound radicals, 'llms, in the case of 
phosphoric pcntachlorld (P(’lr>), phospborus is said to bo 
jmUa valent, because one atom of phosphorus unites with 
tivo atoms of univalent clilorin. 

penteconter (pon'Ul-kon-ter), n. [< Gr. irtvT?/- 
Kovri/py^y also mvTyhovropoCy with fifty oars, < trtv- 
T//Kovra, fifty, 4 V hh ipnpwy an oar; see 
oari.] An ancient Greek ship of burden carry- 
ing fifty oars. 

Pentecost (pen'te-kost), n, [< pen teeosiVy 

< OY , penteeostCy 'Y , pentreote = Hp. jtentecostes 
= Pg. penteeostey pentecffstes = It. 2tcntecostay 
pentecostCy AS. pentecosten = OH. peniecoston 
(dat.) = OFries. pinkosiay pinxta = D. pink- 
stery pinksteren (> E. pinkster) = MLG. fnnxtty 
jnnxtery pinxleren = OIIG. ^pjingusfin (dat.), 
Ji7}fe,husiin (simulating finf = E*. fve)y MHG. 
phingesteHy pjingstruy G. pjiugsten = Sw. pmgst, 
= Dan. pindscy < LL. penteeoste = Goth, jtaintc- 
kusfe,<. Gr. 7^fvr;/^o^Tr/^PentecoKt, thetiftieth day 
after the Passover, lit. fiftieth (sc. y/dpoy day), 

< TTtvTyKoiTay fifty: see Jifty,} 1. Tn the New 
Testament, a Jewish liarvbst festival called in 
the Old Testament (Dcut. xvi. 10, etc.) the/eofif 
of weeks (Hebrew Shah noth) y and observed on 
the fiftieth day after the 14th of Nisan, the 
date of the celebration of the Passover, The 
feast of Pentecost, while primarily connected with the 
celebration of the coniplclioii of liarv<*8t, by the offering 
of first fruit«, etc., seems also to have b«on associated in 
the minds of the later Jews with the giving of the law on 
the fiftieth day after their departure from Egypt. It al- 
way^recedes the Jewish New Yeai* by 113 days. 

2. The feast of Whitsunday, a festival of the 
Christian church, observed annually in remem- 
brance of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
the apostles during tlie feast of Pentecost. 
Pentecost is the third of the great Christian festivals, the 
other two being ('hristmas and Easter. It is connected 
with Its Jewish predecessor, not only historically (Acts il. 
1-11 X but also intrinsically, because it is regarded as cele- 
brating the first fruita of the Spirit, as the Jewish Pente- 
cost celebrated the first fruits of the eai’tli (Lev. xxiil. 17). 
In the primitive church the term Pentxcost was used both 
for Whitsunday and for the whole period of fifty days end- 
ing with Whitsunday. 

Pentecost, day of rejoicing, had come. 
h(m(JfeUofw, tr. of Tegndr’s Onildren of the Lord’s Supper. 
Mld-PentecOBt Sunday, the fourth Sunday after Easter. 
Pentecostal (pen'te-kos-tal), a, aud n, [< LL. 
pefitccostalisy pertaining to Pentecost, ipente- 
oostCy Pentecost: see I^cntecost.} I. a. Of or 
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pertaining to Pentecoet; occurring or happen- 
ing at Pentecost : aS; the pentecostal gift of 
towies; Pentecostal offerings. 

H, n, pi. Offering formerly made at Pen- 
tecost or Whitsuntide by parishioners to their 
priest, or by inferior churches to the mother 
church) etc. Also called' Whitsun-farthings, 
pentecostarion (pen^te-kos-ta'ri-on), w,; pi. 
pentecostaria (-&). [< LGr, irevTijKoaTapiov (see 
def.), < irevTTfKooT^f Pentecost : see Pentecost"] 
In the Or, Ch,, the service-book which contains 
the offices in use from Easter to All Saints’ day. 
pentecoster (pen-te-kos'tcr), n, [< Gr. Trem/- 
KocnffPf a commander of fifty, < nevrfjKovTa, fifty: 
see Pentecost] In ancient Greece, a comman- 
der of fifty men. Miiford, 
pentecostys (pen-te-kos'tis), n, [< Gr. irevrjy- 
Kocrrvf, a number of fifty, a division including 
fifty, ^ TTfvrjjKovra, fifty; Be>& Pentecost] In an- 
cient Greece, a company of fifty soldiers. Mit- 
ford. 

pientegrapll (peuHe-graf), n. Same as panto^ 
graph. 


pentekontalitron (pen'^to-kon-tal'i-tron), n. 
[< Gr. nnynjKovTah.rpoVj neut. of 
t/km;, weighing or worth fifty litne, < ntvTt/hovra^ 
fifty, + XirpUj litra.] In ancient Sicilian coin- 
age, a piece of fifty litrsB : same as (Ichadrav.hm. 

PentellC(pen-terik), a, [< h, PcnleliciiSy < Gr. 
IlevTthKdgy pertaining to the mountain and 
deme licvTclif in Attica.] Of, pertaining to, or 
obtained from MountPentelicus (Il^vrtX^), near 
Athens : noting especially a variety of white 
marble resembling Parian, but denser and finer- 
grained, apparently inexhaustible quarries of 
which have from antiquity been worked in this 
mountain. The Parthenon, the I^ropylaa, and other 
Athenian monumenia are built of it, and in it are carved 
the famous sculptures known as the ICIkIii marbles. 

Pentelican (pen-tePi-kan), a. [< Penielic + 
-aw.] Hame as Pentelie, 

penteteric (pen-te-ter'ik), a, [< Gr. ircvreTTfpiKdg^ 
happening every live years, < irtvrtTjjpIcy a term 
of five years, < mvTinpSf mvTaeTjji'f of five years, 
< Tri'VTCf five, + ^ro<;, a year,] 1 . Occurring once 
in five years, or at intervals of five years. — 2. 
Occurring in every fifth year, the years of two 
.consecutive oceurronces being both reckoned 
in the five: as, the ptenteleric or greater Pana- 
thonaic festival. 

penthemimeral (nen-the-raim'e-ral), o. [< L, 
pentlic mi meres f < Gr. ire^ipipcpm:, consisting of 
five halves, < irhTt, fiv(^, 4- half, 4- ptpaCy 
part.] In anc, pros,y pertaining to or consti- 
tuting a group of two and a half feet — Penthe- 
mtmeral cesura, the cesura after the first half of the 
third foot. It occurs in the dactylic hexameter after the 
thesis, and in the iambic trimeter after the arsis. 


Penthina (pen-thi'nk), n, [NL. (Treitschke, 
1830), < Gr. TcfvOo^^ luburniiig for tho dead: see 
pathos.] A genus of tortricid moths with simple 
antennae, tufted thorax, and fore wings twice as 
long as broad. The moths are of modest colors, and 
tliclr larvo) often feed in seeds and buds. The genus is rep* 



Verbena-biul Moth {Penthina hebesana). 
a, tigndia seed, showing pupal exuviuni, <// b, larv.i, natur.il size ; 
e, larva, enlarged ; e, moth, hair line showing natural size. 


resented in many parts of the world, having about 100 spe- 
cies, of which 19 are of North America and 4 conimon to 
North America and Kurope. P. Aebemna is found from 
Maine to California, feeding in tho larval state on the buds 
of flowers of the verbena, snapdragon, and THgridia. 

Penthorum (pen'tbo-rum), n. [NL. (LinnaEJUs, 
1753), so called witll ref. to tbo numerical sym- 
metry ; < Gr. nkvTFy five, 4- fipof , a limit, rule ; 
see horizon,] A genus of herbaceous plants 
of the polypetalous order Crassnlacew^ distin- 
guished from other genera of the onier by the 
absence of succulence in its leaves. There are 2 
qieoies— one Chinese, the other of eastern North America. 
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They are ereet perennials, growing in wet soil, with alter- 
nate lanceolate bxithod seisile leaves, and terminal cymes 
of many menish flowers on one-sided recurving branches, 
fjfilowedoy reddish flve-beaked capsules opening by flve 
lids. The flowers form a standaru example of complete 
numerical symmetry in fives, having live sepals, flve pet- 
als, flve stamens of one and flve of another row, and flve 
ii^ly separate carpels. P, gedoiden is the ditoh-stonecrop 
of America. 

penthouse (pent'hous), n, [A corruption of 
pentice, simulating home.] 1. A shed or slop- 
ing roof projecting from a main wall or the side 



or end of a building, and sometimes constructed 
over a door or window to protect it from tlie 
weather; an appenticc. Hee also cut under 
appenticc. 

Asa Pent-hmm doth preserue a Wall 
From llaln and Hail, and other Storms that fall. 

i^ylvexter, tr. of Du Haitas’s Weeks, 1. (5. 
And strung ijower, like a petU-hmute, promises 
I'o shade you fi-oin oiiinion. 

lieau aiui PI , Thierry and Theodorct, 1. 1. 

2. Anything resembling a penthouse, or oceu- 
jiying the same relative position with regard to 
something else. 

The houses are not despicable, but tho high nent-hougeg 
(for I can hanlly call them cloysters, being all of wfwid), 
thro' which the people pass drie and In the shade, winter 
and summer, exceedingly doforme the fronts of the build- 
ings. Evelyn, Diaiy, March 2J1, 1640. 

What is most singular is their houses on one side hav- 
ing their penf-houHett supported with pillars, which makes 
It a good walk. J*FpyH, Diary, .Inne 16, 1668. 

Like a slirivelb'd beau from within the pejifhmm of a 
modern i)erlwig. Evift, Haiti e of Books. 

He dragg'd liis eyebmw bushes down, and made 
A snowy pentlumee foi his hollow eyes. 

Tennygon, Merlin and Vivien. 

penthouse (pent'hous), v. t ; prei. and pp.jmit- 
housed, ppr. penthousiHff. penthouse ^ w.J To 

provide with a penthouse or sio])iiig roof ; shel- 
ter or protect by means of a slu^d sloping from 
the wall, or of soiuctlniig rosembling it. 

The Inferionr Mosejues are bnilt forlhe most part square, 
many penl^Uom'd with oiien galleries, where they aceus- 
tome to pray at times extraordinary. 

Sandyg, Travalles, p. 25. 

These twrens] Ibid, 'mid ivied abbey -walls, 

A canopy in some .if ill nook; 

Others jM’nt-honml by a brae 
That overhangs a bnaik. 

Wordsworth. A Wren’s Nest 

pentlcet (pt'ti'tis), [Alsoyicwto*,* <ME.pon- 
lice^pentis (AF. penUz), by apboresis for opow- 
tis,<. OF. apentis, appentis, a shed: sch^ appen- 
tice and penthouse.] A sloping roof projecting 
from an outer wall, or constru<*ted over a door 
to shelter it ; an awning over a door or window ; 
a penthouse. St*e ajtjtenHce nnd penthouse. 

And ore their beads an Iron peiUim vast 
They built, by loyning many a shield and targe. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tttsso, xi. S3. 

Every street of speeiall note licing on both sides thereof, 
from the pentiees of their houses to the lower end of tho 
wall, hanged with rich cloth of arras. 

Cirryat, t^nidities, 1. 38, sig. D. 

penticlet ^umompentnr.le. Fair- 

fax, tr. of Tasso, xviii. 74. 
pentile (pen 'til), «. [A corruption of pantile, 
simulating pentice.] Same as pantile, 
pentlandite fp(*nt'land-it), n. [< one Pmtland 
4- -ife-.] A Huljdiid of nickel and iron, oc<Mjr- 
ring in massive forms of a light bron/.e-yellow 
color and imdallic luster, 
pentonkion rpen-tong'ki-on), pi. pentonkia 
(-jl), [< Gr. TrtvT^jyhiov, Doric for ntifro'eyKtur, 

five twelfths of a whole, < tt/itc, five, 4- ov^sia, a 
twelfth : 8c*o ounce^.] In the ancient coinage 
of Himera, Sicily, a bronze coin in weight about 
274 grains and in value one third of a litra. 
pentoidd (pen-tok'sid), n. [< Gr. wfuri, fiv(‘, 4- 
E. oxid.] An oxid containing five oxygen atoms. 

Arsenic pentoxld. See argenic. 
pen-tray (pen'tra), n. A small tray or dish, 
usually long and narrow, used for holding pens 


penumbra 

and pen-handles : they are sometimes made 
highly decorative. 

A Persian lacquered «en-fray. 

Cataloffw of Puke qf BamUton'n Cdleclion, No. 231. 

pent-roof (pent'rfif), n. In arch,, a roof formed 
like an inclined plane, the slope being all on 
one side. Also called shed-roof, 
pen-trough (pen'trfif), n. Tho trough in which 
tho penstock of a water-wheel is placed. 
Pentstemon (pent-ste'mon), 71, [NL. (Mitch- 
ell, 1748), irrog. for *Pe?f,taste7no7f or ** Pen teste- 
mon, so called as having the fifth stamen, com- 
monly absent in kindred plants, present as a 
conspicuous rudiment and in rare cases per- 
fect; < Gr. TTivn, live, 4- artgmv, warji (in mod. 
hot. stamen).] Agonus of perennial herbs of the 
order Scrophula7'iHefe and tribe ('helotiew, known 
by the elongated rudimentary stamen, septicidal 
capsule, and angled wingless seeds. The 83 species 
are characteristic plants of the western I’nitiid States, 
especially of dalifurnia, from which 8 extet»d into British 
Columbia, and 2 cast to tho I’etomac. with 1 in Ceorgia, 
a few in Mexico, and 1 in ilapan. I'hey bear opposite 
leaves, diminished upward into clasping bracts, and py- 
ramidal panicles or racemes of handsome summer flowers, 
red, violet, blue, whitish, or yellow, the corolla with along 
tube and distinctly two-llpped above. Many snecies arc 
cultivated for the flowers, produced from April to Octo- 
ber. See heard-tongue. 

pent-stock (pent'stok), n. yamc as punstoek, 
Fentzia (pont'si-ji), 7t. (NL. (Thnnbcrg, 1794), 
after C. J. Peniz, a studtuit- under Thunberg.] 
A genus of composite plants of tho tribe Anme- 
inidete, characterized by tlie absence of chaff, 
by having the bracts in many rows, and five- 
aJiglc'd achenes crowned with a cleft and cup- 
like Jiappus. Tho 11 species are all South African. 
They are small Bhriibs, hoary with whitish glandular 
liairs, and bearing small alternate wedge-shaped toothed 
or dissected leaves, and yellow flowers in small heads, 
usually in 0017111 bs. P. viryata is the tihfFp f odder bush of 
South Africa, valuable in planting deserts because it roots 
extensively from decumbent brunches, and covers ground 
rapidly. 

penuchle (p6'nuk-l), n. [Also written pinochle; 
said to bo of G. origin ; nit. origin unknown.] 
A game of cards differing but slightly from 
bcziqiio. [U. S.] 

penula, w. Hee pie7iula, 
penult (p5-nuli' or po'uult), n. [Short for pe- 
nal tima.] * Tho last syllablo of a word but one, 
penultima (po-nul'ii-ma), n.; pi. pe7iultimm 
(-mo). \Nh,penulUma, p'wuultima (sc. sgllaha), 
tlu^ last 'syllablo but. one, < L. jwnc, pane, al- 
most, 4- ultimus, last: see nltimate,] Hame as 
penult. 

penultimate (po-nul'ti-mat), a, and m. [As 
penultima 4- -a’te^. Of. ultimate.] I, a. Im- 
inediatoly preceding that tmunbor of a series 
whicli is the last; next before tho last; being 
the last but one: as, tho syllable; the 

penultimate joint. Compare autepenidlimate. 

II. n. That monibor of a si'ries which is the 
last but one; sjiocifically, the last syllable but 
OTU^ of a word. 

penumbra (pe-num'lirjl), n. f< L. pfcne, pene, 
almost, 4- umbra, sliado, shallow: s(a* umbra.] 
1. 'I'ho partial sliadow Ixd.woi'n the full light 
and tho total shadow caused by an opaque body 
intercepting a part of tho light from a lumi- 
nous body. All pointH within thrpcimmhni arc excluded 
from the view of sonic iiart of fhc Innimoits body, and 
arc thus partially sliadcd , while all jxiintH within the um- 
bra, or total shadow, arc completely excluded from view 



mis nf iiniltrn and Pemimbr.'i. 

1 Kiin.ir «'< lip'vi' Fij; Si.l.ir cc Itjisc S, bun ; 11, earth; 
M, iiirMiii; \\ pcnuiiibta ; IJ, iniibr.i. 


of ihc luminous body. 'I'lic figures represent the so called 
Ifipjiarchsn diagrainH of a lunar and a solar eclinse. 
Any portion of the moon In penumbra appears slightly 
dimmed, the more so the nearer it is to the umbra At a 
sfation of the earth in the moon’s pennmbra, the disk of 
the sitn is partially hidden, forming a partial (or, possibly, 
an annular) eclipse. 

If the source of light be a point, the shadow is sharply 
defined , if tlie source be aluminous surface, the iierfect 
shadow is fringed by an imperfect shatlow culhMi a jwe- 
mmd/ra. Tyndall, Light and Elect , p. 13. 

2. The gray fringing border which surrounds 
the dark umbra or nucleus of a sun-spot . — 3, 
In painting, the boundary of shade and light, 
where the one blends witli tho other, lh(‘ gra- 
dation being almost imperceptible. 


penuinbral 

penumbral (pe-num'bral), a, [< pemmhra + 

-a?.] Pertaining to or reserabling a penumbra. 

This brightness of the Inner penumbra seems to be duo 
to the crowding together of the penumbral filaments where 
they overhang the umbra. C. A, Young^ The Sun, p. 116. 
PCAUmbral ecUpse, an eclipse of the moon in which 
the moon enters the penumbra of the earth but not the 
shadow. 

pentunbroilS (po-num'brus), a. [< penumbra 
4- Of, ])(irtiiiuing to, or resembling a 

penumbra; p(.>numbra-like; partially dark. 

Ill itm jte.numhnniff dulness I discerned a mass of white 
rock leading t4> the higher level. 

W. Holman llunt^ (’on temporary Rev., LIl. 24. 

penurious (po-nu'ri-us), (U [< penury + 

1 . Pertaining to or characterized by penury or 
want; stricken with poverty ; indigent. 

Thus he runs on hts course, til 's drunken value 
Ruiiies his substance, makes him cntortaiiio 
For his companion wnurious want. 

TiTMH' WhwUe (K. K. T. S.), p. 62. 

Better a penuriom Kingdom then whore excessive 
wealth ttowes into the grucelessc and injurious hands of 
common sponges to the iiupoverisliing of good and loyall 
men. JMUtun^ Keformatioii in Eng., ii. 

2. Niggard; scanty; not bountiful or liberal. 

Here creeps along h n<ior jtemirumji stroain, 

I’hat fondly hears Heamarnhii’M mighty name. 

PiU, vEncid, ill. 

1 over held a scanty and jtenurifnui justice to partake of 
the nature of a wrong. Burke, To a noble Lord. 

3. Excessively saving or sparing in the use of 
money; ])arsimoniouH to a fault; sordid: as, a 
penurious man. 

We should servo him us a grudging master, 

A» a pmurioitg niggard of his wealth. 

Milton, Cumus, 1. 726. 

4t. Nice and dainty. 

(lood lonl ! what can my lady mean, 

(Conversing with that rusty dean ! 

Bile’s grown so nic^ and mjMfnuriom, 

With Socrates and Epienrins. 

How could she sit the live-long day, 

Yet never ask us once U^ play? 

Sw\ft, ranogyrick on the Dean. 
bSTU. 3. PantiinoniouH, Petmriouit, Minerlp, Close, Miggard- 
ly. Stingy, Mean, covetous, avaricious, illiberal, sordid, 
chary. The first seven words express the spirit or conduct 
of those who are slow to part with money or other valuahle 
things. Parsi monious is jierhaps the most getieml of these 
words, literally sparing to spend, but always careful and 
exci'ssively sparing. Penurious means literally in ijonury, 
but always feeling ami acting as tliougli one were in pover- 
ty, saving beyond reason ; the word is rather stronger than 
jmrslmoniouH, and has porhajiH rather more reference to 
the treatment t»f <»Uiers. One may be pardnumious or 
nurious, throngb habits formed in times of having little, 
without being really miserly. Miserly, feeling and acting 
like a miser, is generally applied to one who, navlng some 
wealth, clings to It for fear <»f poverty, or in provision for 
some jiossible exigency of the future, or especially for its 
own sake, as delighting in the mere possession of wealth. 

Close has the vigor of figurative use ; It may be a shorten- 
ing of dose-Jisted Niggardly Is the least limited to money, 
and has the most to do with others; it expresses aineanly 

f iarslmunioiis treatment of others, a neglectful, self-defoat- 
ng. or stingy saving. Stinyy expresses the most of oji- 
prohrium : as, (jueen Elizalieth was called frugal liy her 
rrieuds, stingy by lu*r emunles, and parsimonious by the . 

rest of the woi Id. It indicates a gnnlglng, narrow-hearted ‘ ' 

or unrcasonahle parsimony in giving or providing. Mean r' '’1*'^ 
shows 11 tendency toward emphasizing the idea of a close Jhui. n 
or narrow and meun-spiritea handling of money. See 
avarice. 

penuriOUSljr (]>(;“nu'ri-UH-li), odv. Til a penuri- 
ous or parsimonious maniior; with scanty sup- 

pl.v- 

Pnlesse 'twere Lent, Ember-weeks, or fasting dayes, 
when the phurn is most penuriously eniptii; of all otln^r 
good outsides. B. Junson, (’yiithia's Revels, ii. 2, 

No age is unduly favoreil, nom penurpnidy depressed. 

De iluineey, Esseiius, i. 

penuriousness (pc-nu'ri-us-nes), w. The state 
or character of liciiij? penurious in any sense; 
(^speciully, parsimony; a sordid disposition to 
save money. 

penury (pen 'fi-ri), [< ME. penury^ < OF. 
pt’Hune, F. penune = Sp, It. penuria^ < L. 
peuaria, ptvmma,\\xi\\\, scarcity; of. Or. ;rr7i'rt, 
hunj^ev, Trivm, need, nivyc, poor, 7rom;, toil, 
irfvtfTikiiy foil, be poor.] If. Lack; want; scanti- 
ness. 

Uo ISesostrisl caused many irenehos to be cut thorow 
the land, and soim* of them navigable. Whereby unpro- 
fitable imirishes were <lruln(‘d, the enuntrey strengthened, 

. . . and such places relieved as laboured with the 
of watei-s. Samiys, Travailes, p. 88. 

2. Extreme ]K>vcrty; want; indigence. 

Age, ache, wry, and imprisonment. 

Shak., M. for M., ill. 1. 130. 
eiivo saw clearly that it was absurd to give men power 
and to require them to live in 

Macaidny, Lord Clive. 

3t. Parsimoniousness; miserliness. Jer, Ttiy- 
/or. =rgyn. 2, Indigence, Want, Mijc. Bee jwccrtj/, 

pen-wiper (non'wi pi'^r), A piece of rag, 
chamois leather, or other material used for wip- 
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ing or cleaning pens after use. Pen-wipers are 
often made up into ornaments more or less 
elaborate, 

penwoman (pen'wdm^an), pL penwomen 
(-wira’^en). A woman wno writes with a pen ; a 
female writer; an authoress. 

Hard work is not fit for a penvwman. Johwson, 

Why, love, you have not written already ! You have, I 
protest ! O what a ready penwoman ! 

Bichardson, darissa Harlowe, I. 829. (Daviet.) 

peon (pe 'on ), w. [< Sp. peon ss Pg. pedfo, a foot- 
soldier, a day-laborer, a pedestrian, ss OF.pcow, 
ptfon, 2>ion, a foot-soldier, P. pion. a pawn (in 
chess), < MIj. pedo{n^)j a foot-soloier, < h.pes 
( petU) = E. foot : see pedaly etc. Cf . pawn^, a 
doublet of j^eon.] 1. A day-laborer ; specifical- 
ly, in Spanish America, a species of serf, com- 
pelled to work for his creditor until his debts 
are paid. — 2. In India: (a) A foot-soldier. (6) 
A messenger; an attendant or orderly. 


peo^ 

as, the king and the people; one of the people; 
the darling of the peopU. 

With gloiyngei and with gabbyngs he gylede the peuifle. 
Piers Plowman (CX zziiL 126. 


In other things the knowing artist may 
Judge better than the people, but a play 
Mi^e for delights 


Pandurang is by turns a servant to a shop-keeper, a peon 
or orderly, a groom to an English officer. 

Saluraay Bev., May 81, 1873. {Yule and Burnell.) 

(c) A native constable or policeman. — 3, In 
chcsiij a piece representing a footman; a pawn, 
peonage (pe'on-aj), n» [< 2)eon + -oge.'] A 
form of servitude existing in Spanish America. 
It prevailed especially in Mexico, 
peonia (pe-6'ni-a), w. [Sp., < peow, a foot-sol- 
dier: see’jj^ow.] * In Spanish America, a land- 
measure, not now used and not well defined in 
extei it. Originally it comprised the land given to a fcxit- 
soldier in a conquered country — supposed to be as much 
as could he cultivated by one man. 
peonisxn (pe'on-izm), «. [< jieow + -mw.] The 
state or condition of a peon ; peonage, 
peony (pe'p'Ui)^ u . ; -pi, jyeonies (-niz). [Former- 
ly alsopcWwy, after Ij. ; also jiion//, early mod. E. 
jiioncoy dial, piny^ < ME. pioncj inoinCy pianiCy pl- 
ane, < OF. peonCy jnoine, F. pivoine = Sp. pvonia 
= I^g. 1 1. peonia = A 8. peonia (after L.), < L. p«- 
onia, ME. hIho peonia, < Or. iratoivia, the peony, 
HO called because regarded as medicinal, < Il«/- 
(^>v, llatdv, the physician of the gods, also an epi- 
thet of Apollo : see psemiJl Any plant of the ge- 
nus Psponia, wliich comprises strong-growing 
showy porennials, familiar in gardens. The com- 
mon peony is P, ojffieinalis. an herb with large, commonly 
rod flowers, oiio on a stalk, a native of southern Europe 
and central Asia. A kindred species, P. tenuifelia, of 
Hibcria and parts of Europe, has the leaves finely cut, and 
hcnco is called denderdeafed,fenriel-leafed, fern-leafed, or 
fringed peony. A second typical species is the tree peony. 
/’. Movtan, a taller shrubby species from (’hina, where ii 
is a favorite, with large rose-colorefl or nearly white flow- 
ers, several on a stalk. These and one or two other species 
furnish the numerous hybrid and other varieties uf the 
gardens, which vary greatly in color and are often double. 
Tlie root of the common peony was an ancient charm and 
medicine, and still has some repute as a nervine, 
people (pe'pl), n, [Early mod. E. also peple; 
< ME. peple, pepiV, people, pyeoiyell, peopyll, poe- 
pie, peuple, puplt (the spelling with oe or eo 
being iiiteiided to render the OP. diphthong), 
leoplo, = MJIG. povel, pbvel, hovel, G. pbhel = 
)an. Sw. pobel, the populace, mob, rabble, < 
OT\ pueple, jmole, F. peujyle = Pr. pohol, pohle 
= nuehlo (> E. pueblo) = Pg. povo = It. po- 
polo, < L. jmpulus, the people, the populai'e; 
appar. a redupl. of *pul, *ple in plebs, tlio peo- 
ple, nlen us = E.fulP ,Gr. iro?i i^, many, = E. (oos. ) 
feel^, many, full^, etc. Hence popular, etc,] 

1 . The whole body of persons wno compose a 
community, tribe, race, or nation : as, the peo- 
ple of England ; the people of Israel, [In this 
sense the word takes the indefinite article, and 
ailmits of the plural form peo^ylcs.'] 

There made the peple of Ebron Sacrlflce to oure Lord : 
and thor ihei zolden up hero Avowes. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 105. 
A blisful lyf, a paislble and a swete, 

Ledden the peples in the former ^o. 

Chaucer, Former Age, 1. 2. 

Whan the kyiige Riulent and the kynge Placlens saugh 
that so litill a peple withstode so grete a power as thel 
were, thei hadde tlier-of grete mervelle and grete dispyte. 

JffrKn(E. E. T. 8.X ii. 208. 

The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare their 
meats ill the summer. Frov. xxx. 25. 

By heaven and earth, 

1 were much better be a king of beasts 
Than such w people I 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, i. 1. 

The French character is now, as it was centuries ago, con- 
trasted in sundry respects with the characters of neigh- 
bouring peoples. H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 80. 

2. The mass of persons inhabiting a pla(*e; 
subjects or citizens, us distinguisbed from their 
rulers or from men of rank or men of authority 
in any profession; the commonalty; the popu- 
lace: usually preceded by the demiite article; 


If you approve it not, has no excuse. 

WaUor, ProL to Maid’s Tragedy. 

The popular leaders (who in all ages have called them- 
selves the people) began to grow insolent, 

Etackstme, Com., IV. xxxiU. 

The people are the only censors of tlietr governors : and 
even their errors will tend to keep these to the true prin- 
ciples of their institution. To punish these errors too se- 
verely would be to sappress the only safeguard of thepnb- 
lic Unerty. Jefferson, Correspondence, II. 85. 

3. Those who are closely connected with a per- 
son as subjects, domestics, attendants, follow- 
ers, etc, ; also^ one’s family, relatives, etc, : as, 
a pastor and his people, 

Where-thurgh the kynges lege pegpdl scholde be dit- 
ceuyd. English Quds (E. E. T. S.), p. 882. 

And what peopyll they brought among them three^ 
Mynne Auctour aeith it Is a wonder to see. 

Oenerydes (E. E. T. S.X 1. 1967. 

A stranger may go in with the consul’s dragoman or in- 
teroreter, and, being conducted afterwards to the Pasha’s 
conee room, is civilly entertain’d bv his people with sweet- 
meats and coffee. Fococke, Description of the East, I. 88. 

In theevening we came to an anchor on the eastern shore 
nearly opposite to EsnC. Some of our peopfe had landed 
to shoot, trusting to a turn of the river that Is here, which 
would enable them to keep up with us. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, 1. 141. 

4. Persons; any persons indefinitely; men: a 
collective noun taxing a verb in the plural, and 
admitting in collo(}uial use a numeral adjective ; 
as, peofihi may say what they please ; a number 
of country peoyiZc were there ; people of fashion ; 
there were not ten people present. 

Might neuer men duo better on a day ther, 

Thanne they dede ther, so fewe vepiu as thei were. 

Oenerydes (E. K. T. 8.), 1. 2860. 

Merlin com to Bandomagn as sooiio as he was departed 
fro Nabulail and iiaddo liym senflo to the hoste the gret- 
test perple that he inyght. Merlin (£. E. T. S.), 111. 560. 

He is so coiirugious of himselfe that he is come to the 
field with little peopZe. 

King Arthur, 1. 119, quoted in Wright’s Bible Word-Book. 

And Edom came out against him with much people, and 
with a strfing hand. Num. xx. 20. 

Like one of two contending in a prize, 

'J’hat thinks he hath done well in people's eyes. 

Shak., M. of V., lli. 2. 148. 

People were tempted to lend by great premiums and 
large Interest. Sicift, Misc. 

I’hey are doing a very unfashionable thing, for all pieo> 
pie of condition ai*o agreed not to admire, nor even to nn- 
deratand. Gray, Letters, I. 324. 

6t. Human beings ; men. 

Thei be wo peple as other be, but it be feiides of belle. 

Merlin (E. E. 'T. S.X iii. 684. 

6t. A set or crowd ; company. 

What ap>eople of Consaillours he liathe ! 

Quoted in OlipharU's New English, 1. 888. 

Abbot of the people. See abbot.--- Chosen people, the 
Israelites ; the Jews.— Good people. See good folk, un- 
der good.— Eoueeling peoplet. See houselingi,— Peou- 
liar People. See peculiar . — People’s party. See par- 
fyi.ssByn. 1. People, Nation, Race, Trwe, Clam. People 
stands for the ruled in distinction from the rulers, as king 
and people, or for the mass of the community, etc., with- 
out thought of any distiuction between rulers and ruled. 
The word nation stands for a political body viewed as a 
whole. The unity may be ethnic, instead of political ; 
this sense, however, is less common. Bace is the most 
common word for adl those who seem to make a whole 
in community of descent and are too numerous to be 
called a tribe, dan, or family: as, the Anglo-Saxon race is 
one branch of the Germanic, tracing its descent through 
certain Low Geiman tribes. Tribe, apart from certain pe- 
culiar meanings, stands fora subdivision of a race ; as, the 
twelve tribes of Israel ; ordinarily the word Is not applied 
to civilized persons ; we speak of tribes of Indians, Arabs, 
Africans. Clan is used ehiefiv of the old organization of 
kinsmen among the Scotch Highlanders ; where used of 
others, it expresses a similar organization, with intense 
loyalty and partizanshlp. 

people (pc 'pi), r. t , ; pret. and pp. peopled, ppr. 
jwopUng, [< F. peujtlcr = Pr. Sp. pohlar = Pg. 
2>oroar = It. popolare, people, populate, < ML. 
popular e, inhabit, populate ; from the noun : see 
people, and cf. populated] To stock with 
people or inhabitants ; populate. 

Thou didst prevent me ; I had peopled else 
This isle with Calibans. Shok., ’Tempest, i. 2. 860. 

O’er many States and pwffUd Towns we pass'd. 

Congreve, Hymn to Veiiua 


Many a legend, peopling the dark woods, 
Nourished Imagination in her growth. 

WordMDorth, Excursion. 

peopler (pe'pl6r), ». One who peoples ; an in- 
habitant. [Rare.] 

Peoplers of the jieacefnl glen. 

Blaekie, Lays of the Highlands, p. 96. (Encyc. Diet.) 



peopUflh 

peopUsht (pe^plish), a. [ME. pepliahf poepUeah ; 
< people 4 - Belongfisg to the common 

people; vulgar. 

Ye hadde, aa me thought, In despite 
Every thynge that souned into badd^ 

As rudenesse, and poejiiash appetite. 

Chaueer, Troilus, iv. 1677. 

peotomy (pf-ot'9-mi), n, [< Gr. iriog, penis, + 
-Tofiia^ \ rkjivtiv^ rafielv^ cut.] Amputation of 
the penis. 

pepert» n, A Middle English variant ot pepper. 

peperme (pep'e-rin), w. [< It. peperinoy i^epey 
pevere, < L. piper y pepper: soo pepper, Cf.^ 
perine,'\ A volcanic tufa composed of well-de- 
veloped crystals or crystal fragments cement- 
ed together. The name was first given to the 
tufas of the Alban Mount, near Home . Tvfa, tuff, 
peperine, jmzmoUmat and trtm are names given, without 
much discriminatiou, to deposits consisting essentially of 
more or less finely comminuted volcanic rock, cinders, 
and 

Peperoniia (pep-e-ro'mi-a), n, [NL. (Kuiz 
and Pavon, 17^), < Gr. TrtTTFp/,, peijper.] A 
large genus of herbaceous plants of the apeta- 
lous order Piperetcese, the pepper family, and 
the tribe PiperesBy characterized by the single 
sessile stigma, and the two stamens with the 
anther-cells confluent into one. There are over 
400 species, found throughout wanner parts of the world, 
especially in America, fruia Florida to Chili and the Ar- 
gentine Eepublic. They are usually prostrate and fleshy 
annuals, or perennial by a creeping rootstock or tuberous 



Branch with Inflorescence of Veperomta majipioltafolia. 
a, a flower, sliowm,; the Ijr.ut, one of the two stamen!,, and the pistil ; 
b, the fruit. 

base. They boar alternate, opposite, or whorled leaves, un- 
divided and commonly polliicid-dotted, and minute flow- 
ers in a dense or scattered spike. 1\ nhoculata is a dwarf 
greenhouse-plant with ornameiitul spotted leaves, remark- 
able for its ready propagation by leaf-ciittii igs. P. remdm- 
JUrra is cultlvatea for Its delicate spires of pink-stemmed 
white flowers. P. magiuiUn^folia {P. obtuftifolia) of the 
West Indies and Central and South America is a siie.- 
culent shrub with obovate or spatulate leaves and long 
curving spike-like aments. Several others, all known in 
cultivation as Peperomia, aic the pepper-elder of British 
colonists. 

pepint, n. All obsolete form of pippin, 
pepinneryf, W. [= OP. prpineriCy ¥, jwpini^ey 
a seed-plot, nursery, < pquH, kernel, pip: see 

a iw.J A garden for raising plants from 
i; a nursery-garden. JIalliwell. 
pepiluiiert, Same pepinnery. 

To make a good wpinnier or nource-garden. 

Hmand, tr. of Pliny, xviL (ISnof/o. Diet..) 

pepita (Sp. pron. jie-pe'til), n, [8p., a nugget, 
prop, a kernel, seed, pip : see pipy pin.] A lump 
of native gold ; a nugget. 

The gold is found in the form of grains or pepitas, at 
the depth of ten or twelve yards below the surface, em- 
bedded in a stratum of clay of several feet in thickness. 

Eneye. BrU., IV. 13. 

pepla, n. Plural of peplum, 
peplet, n. An obsolete form of people. 

Peplis (pep'lis), n. [Nli. (Liiinrous, 1737), < L. 
peptiSy a plant, also called poroUaca (purslane), 
and another plant, also called syce msconion or 
mecAmion aphrodes; < Gr. nt'TrXig, irln/iog, also 
ir^nhovy a plant, said to be purple spurge.] A 
genus of small herbaceous plants of the poly- 
pe talous order Lythrariese and the tribe Am^ 
manniesBy known by the very short stylo and 
filaments, and the commonly six sepals, six or 
rarely five petals, and six stamens. There are s 
species, natives of Europe, northern Africa, and the colder 
parts of Asia. They are weak or prostrate annuals, with 
obovate or narrow leaves, and minute solitary flowers ses- 
sile in the axils. P. Portula is the water-purslane of Eu- 
ropean brooks and wet sands, 
paplisht, «. An obsolete spelling of peoplish. 
peplO0 (pep'los), n. Same as 
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pappeiMutd-atilt 



Alhem* Poliai.(thc‘* Miiit-rvu Mcdi- 
ca") wcariiii; the Pcpluiu, in the 
Cat>itoliiic Mu&euiii, Kuine. 


^ , » w. ; p\.nepyi (-1ft). [L., also 

peplusy C Gr. rrkfrXog (in pi. vrknkay as il fwm a 
sing. *Tr^7rAov), a peplum (see def.).] In me* 
Or, ooetume, a hima- 
tion or upper gar- 
ment, in shape Tike 
a voluminous shawl, 
worn by women, 
thrown over one arm 
and thence wrapped 
in various ways, ac- 
cording to individ- 
ual taste, around the 
body, sometimes 
even drawn over the 
head. The garment was 
so called particularly 
when of costly material 
and richly ornamented, 
as distinguished from 
the more ordinary hinia- 
tloii. It was frequently 
ascribed to female di- 
vinities, particularly to 
Athene, for whose statue 
in the temple of Athene 
Polias a ceremonial pep- 
lum was woven every 
year by the high-born 
maidens attached for the 
term to the person of the 
priestess. 

peplus (pmi'lus), n. Same as peplum. J. A. 
Eymondsy Italy and Greece, p. 215. 
pepo (pe'po), n. [NL., < L. pipo {pfpon^) = 
Gr. iTEivm'y proj). aiKvog TTiTruVy a large kind of 
gourd or melon not eaten till ripe (whereas 
the common mKrag was <'aten unripe) : 
prop, adj., also mnnpor, ripe, mellow. Hence 
(< Ur. TT^TTuv) iilt.E. pinupotfiy pompiony pum^nouy 
pumpJciny and}»rob. luppiuy ptp*^: »oe pumpion, 
pijipiUy In /lo/., a fruit like that of the 

gourd ; a name given to the fruit of the (hunirhi- 
taecHiy of which tin* gourd, scjuash, cucumber, 
and melon are familiar examples. They have a 
fleshy interior and n hard or flrm rind, most of whicli is 
referable to the adnaic calyx. They are either oiie-celled 
with three broad and rc'volute parietal placenta), or these 
placenta), borne on tlu‘ii* dissepiments, meet in the axis, 
enlarge, and spread, unite with theli* fellows on ouch side, 
and are reflected to the walls of the pericarp, next to which 
the ovules are home. Also called jmpmdda, peponium. 
peponida (pc-pon'i-ilji), n. [NL., < Ji. j>cpo(w-), 
a gourd or melon, +"4tla.'i Bame as jicyw. 
peponium (po-po'ni-um )y n. [NL., < L, pvpo{n^)y 
a gourd or nielon : s(*e j Bainc as pvpo. 
pepper (pei)'6r), n. [< M K. pvpery pnnry piper y 
< AS. pipory piper = GFries. piper = I>. jwper = 
MLG. xw^rpery xyeper = OHG. pfejfur, phefvry 
MHG. pneffcTj pfe^'er, G. pfeffvr \=z lo\'\ pporr 
= Sw. peppar == ynwr =r V.poivrc = It. 
pepCy pevercyi, L. juper = OBulg. pipru =z Serv. 
Xmpar (also hiher, < Turk. ) = Boliem. peprdi =r 
Pol. 2 )ieprz = Knss. peret^u = Liih. pipiras z=z 
Lett, mpars = Hung, paprda = Turk, bihery < 
Gr. TTiircpif mirepij ])epi»er, < Skt. pippaliiy the 
long popper, also tbo saercii fig-tree (rpeepul); 
cf. pippaliy the fruit of the fig-tree. (;f. Pers. 
pufpuly Av.fidfuly pejjpor.] 1. Tlio product of 
lilauts of the genus iVyicr, chiefly of 1*. nUjrnmy 
consisting of the lM‘rrieH, which afford an aro- 
matic and pungent condiment. The spikes aio 
gathered as the berries begin t-o turn rod ; these berries 
are rubbed off and dried, when they form the ordinary 
black pepper. White pepper consists of the seeds of the 
same fruit allowed to rijien and deprived of their pulp ; 
or It is sometimes prepared by removing or blanching the 
outer layer of the dr> black pe^iper. It is a milder article, 
flndiiig Its largest market in China. Long pepper is the 


There Is 8 maner of PepWy alle upon o lYee ; long Peper, 
blak Ptp$r, and white Peper. Mandev&le, Travels, p. 168. 

2. Any plant of the genus Piper; especially, 
one that produces the pepper or commerce (see 
def. 1). This is a stout shrub, trailing and rooting at 
the joints or climbing on trees ; the stems gmw to a length 
of 20 feet, bearing lai*ge ovate leaves, and flowers and ber- 
ries in spikes. It is a native of forests in parts of India, 
and is every wliei-e cultivated in hot, damp, tropical regions. 

3. A plant of the genus Capsicuniy or one of its 
pods. These pods are the source of Cayenne 
pepper, and form the green and red peppers 
used in sauces, etc. 

Ears of Indian corn, and strings of dried apples and 
imaehes, hung in gay festoons along the walls, mingled 
with the gaud of red peppers. Jrviny, Sketch-Book, p. 42». 

4t. Abitter, biting drink [peppermint, A/oms], 
Ladyes shullo hem such pepir browc. 

Jiimi. of tlie Jtose, 1. 6028. 

6. A pepper-caster: as, a pair of silver-mount- 
ed peppers. [Trade us(\]- AlWcan pepper, (a) 
A shrub or small tre& Xylopia iUaf)zelia) JKtniopica, of 
western Africa, Its fruit aromatic and stimulantu (b) In 
the West Indies, also, other plants of the genus Xylopia. 
(c) Sec Capsicum. — Anise pepper, the shrub or tree Xam 
thoxjflum schinifolium (X, JMantschuncum), of t’hina, etc. 
— Aebantee or West Afirlcan pepper, same as A/n- 
can cubebs (which see, under cubeo). — Blrd-pepper. See 
Capsicum.— 'BittBT pepper, a Ohinese tree or shrub, 
Evodia {Xanthoxylum) DaidcUU. Also called skvr-pepper. 
—Black pepper. Bee defs. i and 2.— Bonnet-pepper. 
See Capsicum. -Boulon pepper. Same aa 
per (a). — Cayenne pepper, cherry-pepper. See Capsi- 
cum. - Chiu pepper, (a) See pepper-tree, (b) Same us 
— Chinese pepper, same as Japanese jumper,— 
Cubeb-pepper. ^oocuheh.— Ethiopian pepper, sum o 
as African pepper («).— Qoat-pepper. See Capsiimm.— 
Guinea pepper. Same as African pepper (a). See also bell- 
pejijter and -Jamaica pepper. Same u»;rimento. 


per. See def. 1.— Malabar pepper, the eommun pepper 
produced in Malabar, esteemed the best quality.— Meie- 
gueta, malaghatta, malaguetta pepper. Same as 
grains qf jmradise (which see, under Mlgno- 

nette-pepper. soo 7 nignoneHc.— monkoy pepper. 
Same us African 2)ejtj)cr («)•— Negro pepper. Same as 
African pipj^cr (a). Poor xnan*B pepper, (a) One of 
the pepperwofts, Lepidimu cnmpeslre. (o) Same as %vall- 
pepper. jlYov. Eng. |— Red pepper. See Capstcum.— 
Shot-pepper, the heavier kliids of Siiiiiatni pepper.— 
Spur pepper. See Capdeum.—StSLT pepper. Same as 
bitter pepper.— Sumatra pepjper, the common penper 
produced in Sumatra, which is the cheapest qnniity. - 
Tasmanian, Victorian pepper, see peifiwr-tree, 2.-- 
TO have pepper in the noset, to behave superciliously. 

There are ful proude-herted men pucieute of tongo, 
And hoxome ns of borynge to biiigeys and to lordes. 

And to j)orc pejde han pepr in the nose, 

Aud as a lyoun he lukotli there men lakketh bis werkes. 

Piers Plowman (U), xv. 167. 

To take pepper in the noset . S(>e nose i . 

Because I entertained this geiilleinan for my ancient, 
be takes jn'pper i' the nose, and snc*e/,(*B it out upon my an- 
cient. Chapman, May-l>ay, iii. (A^am.) 

White pepper. See def. l . - Wild pepper, a shrub, Et- 
tex triMia, of the East Indies, etc. (Sec also Iwll-pejfjter. 
hetel-i>e2>2)er,eherrii-2*eppi’r, mountain-jH^per, water 2M>2/2H'r.) 

pepper (i)ep'cr), r. i. [= J). MLtl. pvpvreu = 
mHG. phrfferoUj pfeffercUy (1. pfejj'eru = Xcel. 
jHpra = Bw. pvppra = Daii. pebre ; from the 
noun.] 1. To sprinkle with p(*ppor; niuko pun- 
gent: !iH, iiiulton-(‘ho])H well prpjxrvd. — 2. To 
pelt with shot or other missiles; liit with what 
pains or annoys; also, to attaek with bitter or 
pungent woj'ds. 

Behuiiip them, bcthumi> tlKUn, beluinp them, belabour 
them, pe2>2^'r them. 

Vrquharl, ti‘ of Knbt'lais, iv. f).’!. (Davies.) 

"1 think,” cried be, “I have jw/tjwred him well ! I’ll war- 
rant ho won't give an Iioui to luoirow morning to settling 
what lie shall juit on." Miss Hurmoj, Kvolimi, Ixxxiii. 



Black Pepper ( /'r/rr nti'rum ). Long Peiiper ( Piper lonjntm ) 


{ >roduct of Pifyer longum and P. Chaba. (See Chavica. ) 1 1 
s lees powerful, hut a coneiderable article of commerce. 
Pepper is stimulant of digestion, in large doses capable 
of pixalucing inflammation. It vields to aqueous disti na- 
tion a thin and colorless volatile oil. Ground pepper is 
extensively adulterated. Pepper was known aud prixcd 
by the ancients* aud was sometimes made a medium of 
exchange. 


3t. To covorwitli smnll sorus. 

And then you snurJr against our simple French 

As if you had been peppered with your wencli. 

fye 2 )hens, Kssays and (Characters (1615). (Nares.) 

4. To pelt thorouglily; give* a (piietus to; do 
for. 

1 am 2 Mt'p 2 S’red, 1 warrui.l. for this world. 

Shak., R. and .1., Hi. 1. 102. 

Alp. TTayCod there be iiutjioiHon In the bowl ! 

Ale So were 1 j^Pl^red. 

Chaqnnan, Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany, Hi. 1. 

Leon. 'I’hou art hurt. 

Lieut. 1 am 2><'yi^'d : 

1 was i' iiie midst of all, and bang’d of all hands. 

Fletcher, Humorous 1 leutcnnnt, il. 2. 

pepper-and-salt (iiep'or-and-sult/), o. and n. I. 
a. Of tt color consisting either of ii light gi’ound 
(as white, drab, gray, etc.) dotted or spc'cklcd 
finely with a dark color, as Iduck or dark gra y, 
or of black or dark gray thickly nnd ovoiily 
speckled with white oi’ light gray: said of a 
fabric or a garment. 

Half a dozen men of various ages . . . weie listening 
with a look of concentmted liitclligcnee to a man in a ;w»w- 
per-and’Salt dress. George Eliot, Baniel perouda, xHL 



pepper-anA-salt 

n. n. The plant harbinger-of-spring : bo 
named from the mixture of white petals and 
dark stamens in its umbels, 
pepper-bottle (pep'er-bot'^l), n. Same as pep- 

per-ea^stery 1 . 

pepper-box (pep'^r-boks), n, A small box with 
a perforated lid, used for sprinkling pul verized 
popper on food. 

He cannot creep Into a halfpenny purse, nor Into a pep- 
per-box. Shak., M. W. of W., Hi 15. 149. 

pepper-busb (pcj)'er-l)i!ish), w. See Ckthra, 
pepper-cake (pop'er-kak), w. [= I>. peperkoek 
= MLG. pipcrkokc^Q,pfcfferkmhen==: Hw.pep- 
pnrkaka = Dan. peherkage,'] A kind of spiced 
cake or gingerbread. 

pepper-caster (pep'6r-kas^t(?r), w. 1. That one 
of the easltjrs of a cruet-stand which is made to 
contain pepper. — 2. An early and clumsy form 
of modern revolver, in which the cylinder was 
made very long in order to fill tlie place of a 
barrel, and which was consequently very heavy. 
The word is sometimes used as a slang term for 
any revolver. 

Badger and 1 would trudge to our room ann In arm, 
carrying our money in u shot-hag between us, and each 
armed with a (Jolt’s patent pcpprr-crtw/cr. 

J. Jefferson, Autohiog., ii. 

peppercorn (peT)'«‘r-kbrn), n. and a, [< ME. 
*pepercA)rny < AS. piporronijpipcmtrn (z=J),pe- 
perkorrd = MJAj/prparkorn = MUG .phefferkoruy 
G. pfefferkorn = Icel. pwarkorn = hw. peppar- 
k(ml:szl)n>i\.pvlmkorn)y sjii/por, ijepjier, + corn, 
corn; see and conD . J I, u. 1. The ber- 
ry or fruit or the pepper-plant. Hence — 2. A 
small pai*ticle; an insignificant (piautity; some- 
thing of inconsiderable value. 

An I have not forgotten what the inside of a church is 
made of, 1 am a i^rppmorH. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., Hi. 3. 9. 

They tliat enjoy most of the world have most of it but 
in title, and supreme rights, and reserved privileges, pep- 
percorns, homages, trifling services and acknowledgments. 

Jet, Taylirr, Holy Living, Iv. 8. 

While they live the courtly lanroat pays 
His quit-rent ode, his pep 2 )ercorn of praise. 

Cou'per, Table-'l'alk, 1. 110. 

II. a. Of trifling or inconsiderable value or 
consequence. 

Ilow great a language to convey such peppercon\. infor- 
mations! Emerson, Misc., p. 83. 

Fepperoorn rent, a nominal rent, 
pepper-cress (peyi'C^r-kres), n. Heo mm, 
pepper-crop (p(*p'6r-krop), n. The wall-pep- 
p(*r. 

pepper-dulse (pep'6r-duls), n, A seaweed, 
Laurencin pinnafijiday which possesses pungent 
qualities; HoinetinieK (uiten in Hcollanu. 
pepper-elder ( ]»ep' (u’-el A plant of the 
genus Vipiromia. 

pepperer (p('pV‘r-6r), n. [< pepper + -r/d.] If. 
One who deals in pepper; hence, a gi’ocer. 

In the nineteenth year of Kdward III. (A. D. 1340), apart 
of the Vepperers luMi separated themselves from their old 
(Mid, and had formed a society of tlndr own. 

English Gilds {K. H T. 8.), Iiit., p. cxxiii. 

'J’hep^jwTcr formed an importaiii member of the com- 
munity in England during the Middle Ages, when a large 
proportion of tlie food consumed was salted meat, and pep- 
per was in high request as a H«;asoner. 

S. 7>cwWf, Taxes in England, IV. 3f>. 

On June 12, 1345, a utimher of jtevperers, as the gnwors 
were then styled, mot together at (liniier hy agreement. 

The Century, XXX VII. 12. 

2. A yiorson of a hot, peppery temper. IHekcns, 
[Ooll()f|. or liumorous.] 

pepperette (peyv'^^r-et), n. l< 2 >epper + -rtle, af- 
ter F. poirreftcy < polvrCy popy)er, + -ette,] The 
ash obtained by burning the pits or stones of 
olives. It is used as an adulterant for ground 
pepi>cr. Also called poirrette. 
pcDper-gingerbread (pepV^r-jin^j6r-bre<i), it. 
llol-spi(M‘d gingerbread. 

Leave “In sooth,” 

And siK'h protest id pepiter -gingerbread, 

Tti velvet-guards atvd Sunday-citiKens. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., HI. 1. 2fl0. 

peppergrass ( 1 >cp ' cr-gras ) , w . 1 . A ny plant of 

th(‘ gtmus Lrpidhtm. ’I’ljo garden-peppergrass is L. 
satimnn, ukc« 1 as a cress • called garden-eress, etc. The 
wild peppergrass is L. Virginieuni. See cress and pepper- 
wort. 

2. The yiillvvort , ViUdaria globidifera. See Piln- 
laria and }dlhrort. 

gcridge (uep 'cr-ij), 11. 1. See piperidge , — 
The blncK-gum, sour-guin, or tupelo. See 
hlaek-gum and Xgssa. Also piperidge, 
pepperineSB iptqVer-i-ncs), n, A liot or pep- 
yiery quality. 

peppering (pej>'^r-iug), p, a. [Dpr. of pe))pery 
e.J Hot; pungent; an^y. 


4384 

I lent him a peppering letter, ... nor ever wUl have 
anything to aay to him till he begi my pardon. 

. Journal to Stella, March 27, 1711. 

pepper-mill (pep'6r-mil), n, D. peperniolen 
=s MLG. pepermole = MHG. pfeffermiily Q, pfef- 
fermiihle.'] A utensil in which peppercorns are 
put and ^ound by turning a handle, 
peppermmt (pep'6r-mint), n. [= D. pemrmun t 
= LG. iieperminte = Qt,pfeffermutise = Sw. pe^i- 
permynta = Dan. peoermynte; as pepper 4* 
1. The hero Mentha piperita y native 
in Europe, naturalized in the United Statics, and 
often cultivated. It is notable chiefly for its 
aromatic pungent oil, which is often distilled. 
See Mentha , — 2. The oil of peppermint, or some 
preparation of it. Peppermint ia used to flavor con- 
fectionery, and in medicine, often in the form of an es- 
sence or water, as a stimulant, carminative, etc., and to 
qualify other UKKlicines. 8ee ou of peppermint, under otZ. 
3. A lozenge or confection flavored with pep- 
permint.— AuBtrallan peppermint, Mentha austra- 
CM.— Small pepperoDdnt, a Danish plant, Thymus Pi- 
perella, 

peppermint-camphor (pep'6r-mint-kam^fqr), 
n. Same as menthol, 

peppermint-drop (pep'6r-mmt-drop), n. A con- 
fection flavored with peppermint. 

Peppermint-drops are made of granulated sugar. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXII. 786. 

peppermint-tree (pep'6r-mint-tre), n. One of 
three species of Euemyptm — E, aimjgdalinay E, 
piperita, anci E, odorata. All are Australian ; the 
first, sometimes called white or brown peppermint^ree, is 
also Tastiianiau. The name is doubtless from their aro- 
matic foliage. 

pepper-moth (pep'6r-m6th), n, A geometrid 
moth of Great Britain, Amphidasis betid, ari-a : so 
called from its dingy spe(^led coloration, 
peppernelt (pep'Cr-nel), n. [< 2 fep])cr (?); term, 
not clear.] A lump or swelling. 

Now, beshrew my heart, hut ’a has npeppemd in 's head, 
as big as a imllet’s egg ! 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Tostle, ii. 1. 

pepper-plant (pep 'er -plant), n. Any of the 
pfants called pepper, 

pepper-pod (pep'^r-pod), n. The pungent fruit 
or plants of ihe gtmns Vapmenm, 
pepper-pot (p^p'6r-pot), n, 1. Same unpcjiper- 
box m\a jiepper-easfer, [Rare in U. B.] — 2. A 
much -esteemed West Indian <Hsh, the prin- 
ciyml ingredient of which is cassareep, with 
fl(mh or dried flsh and vegetables, chiefly the 
young green pods of the okra and chillies. 

eamareep, — 3. Tripe shredded and stewed, 
to the liquor of which small halls of dough are 
added, together with a high seasoning of pep- 
])er. [l^eunsylvania.] 

pepperquemt, W. [< ME. Jiepyrgwcrney pejdr- 
ivnernCy piper (f a erne (=r Dan. peberkrtern) ; < 
peppiT + quern.'] A mill for grinding pepyier. 
ralngrave. 

pepper-rod (yiep'^r-rod), n. A low euphorbia- 
ceons shrub of the West Indies, ('roton Intmilis, 
pepper -root (pep'6r-rot), n. Any yilant of the 
g(Mius Deniaria. 

pepper-sauce (yiep'^r-sfi-s), n. [= 1), pepvrsan^; 
as pepper 4- ftauee,] A condiment made by 
steeyung red peyiyiers in vinegar. 
pepper-saziDrage (pop'6r-8ak'‘'si-fraj ), u. Same 
as meadow-saxifragCy 1. Also called meadow 
pepper-saxif rage, 

pepper-shrub (poy)'6r-shrub), n. Same as pep- 
per-tree. 

pepper-tree (y>ey>'6T-tre), n. 1. A shrub or 
small tree of the cashew family, Schinus Molle, 
native in South America and Mexico, and cul- 
tivated for ornament and shade in southern 
California and other warm dry climates, it is 
a fuKt-growing evergreen of graceful habit, having leaves 
witli twenty or more pairs of leaflets, and greenish- white 
flowers ill feathery panicles, which appear at all seasons, 
followed by pendent clusters of small rod drupes. The 
lut ter are stmngly pungent, whence the name. The leaves 
omit a pleasant resinous fragrance, and also exude a gum, 
whence the shrub is also called (Peruvian) mastie-tree. 
'I'hrowii liit4) water, the leaves appear to move siM>ntane- 
ously, owing to the Inirsting of resin-glands. Alsu culled 
p^pershriib and ChUi jtepper. See ^hinus. 

2. A shrub or small tree of the magnolia fam- 
ily, lh'imy.H {Tasmannia) aromaticUy of Victoria 
and Tasmania. Its hark has properties like those of 
1). WiiUeri, and its small globular berries serve as a sub- 
stitute for pejiper. 

pepper-vine (pep'6r-vin), n. 1. The common 
pepper-plant. — 2. The Ampelopjtis (Vitis) bi- 
pin natay an upright scarcely twining shrub of 
the southern IJnitcd States, having bipinnato 
leaves and small ]>urplisb-black berries, 
pepper-water (pep'^r-w&^t^r), n. A liquor pre- 
pared from powdered black pepper, used in mi- 
croscopical observations. 


peptone 

pepperwood (pen^6r-wfld), n. 1. One of the 
toothache-trees, Xanthoxylum Cla/va-Heroulia,-^ 
2. See Licania.--3, The clove-cassia. See 
Ca8»ia. 

penperwort (pep'6r-w6rt), n. l< pepper + wort^. 
Cl. D. peperwortel] 1. Any plant of the genus 
Lepidium; in England, especially, L, latifoliumy 
the dittander. Mithridate pepperwort is the PiUro- 
pean L. eampestre, of which the old name was mithridate 
mwtard, so called because used in the preparation called 
mithridate. See dittander, 2, mithridaU, and pepj^ergraee, 
2. Any plant of the natural order Marmloacem. 
Lindley. 

peppery a. 4- -y\] 1. Of 

or pertaining to pepper; resembling pepper, as 
in appearance, taste, etc.; sharp; pungent; 
hot; as, a appearance. — 2. Uholeric; 

irritable ; warm ; passionate ; sharp ; stinging : 
as, a pejtpertf disposition ; a, peppery answer, 
pepsin, pepsine (pop'sin), n, [<‘F pepsiney 

< Gr. TT^fiCy cooking, digestion (< ir^irretify cook, 
digest : Bee p€pUc)y + -in^y -ine^."] The proteo- 
lytic ferment found in the gastric juice. In the 
nresenco of a weak acid it converts protelds into neptoneiL 
nut in neutral or alkaline solutions it is inert. It Is used 
in therapeutics, in a more or less pure state, in cases of 
indigestion, and as a solvent for diphtheritic membranes 
and other superflcial necroses. 

pepsinate (pep'sin-at), r. t . ; pret. and pp. p^- 
ainatedy ppr. pepsinating. [\ pepsin + -ate^,] 
To pi’epare or mix with’ pepsin: a>By pepsinated 
pills. Quain, Med. Diet., p. 378. 
pepsiniferous (iiep-si-uif'e-ms), a. [<]^€p8in 
4- L.ferre = E. hear^,] F’roducing pepsin. 
Pepsis (pep 'sis), n, [NL.‘ (Fabncius, 1804), 

< Gr. milngy cooking, digestion; see pepsin,] 
A genus of very large solitary wasps of the 
family Poinpilid&i. it has the prothorax shorter than 
the inotathorax, rarely as long as the inesothorax ; head 
orbicular ; three submarginal cells ; and a lung and narrow 
marginal cull, obtusely pointed at the tip. The species are 
large enough to prey on tarantulas. P. /ormosa destroys 
the Texan tarantula, Mygale hentzi, and stores its burrow 
with the spider as food for Its young. P. heros of (Juba is 
a sand-wasp two inches long, with a shining-black body, 
and wings bordered with roddish brown. 

peptic (pep'tik), a, and n. [< Gr. irurTiKdgy con- 
ducive to digestion, < irlirreiVy cook, digest, =s 
L. eoquere, cook, (lig(‘st; see cooky.] I, a. 1. 
Concerueu in or p(u*tainiiig to tlu^ function of 
digestion; specineally, pertaining to the pro- 
teolytic digestion of the stomach; pejitic 
procossi^R. — 2. Promoting digestion ; (iietotic: 
as, peptic, substances or rules. — 3. Able to di- 
gest; having a good digestion; not dyspep- 
tic. 

The whole not as dead stuff, but as living pabulum, tol- 
erably nutritive for a mind as yet so peptic. 

Carlyle, Sartor Besartus, U. 3. 
Peptic oeUs, the T)arietal or oxyntic cells of the cardiac 
glands. — Peptic glands. See gland. 

II. 11 , A peptic substance ; a digestive, 
peptical (pep'ti-kal), a, [<pcxnk + -«/.J Same 
as peptic. 

pepticity (pep-tis'i-ti), n. [< peptic, + -ity.] 
The state ot being peptic; good digestion; 
eupepsia. 

A most cheery, jovial, buxom countenance, radiant with 
pepticity (andl good humour. Carlyle,, Dr. Franoia. 

peptics (pep'tiks), n, [PI. oi peptic: see -ics,] 
1. The science or doctrine of digestion.-— 2. 
The digestive organs. [(3olloq. or humorous.] 
la there some magic in the place? 

Or do my peptics differ? 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 

peptogaster (pep-to-gas'ter), n. [NI^., < Gr. 
irfirreiVy cook, (ligest, *f yaarypy the belly.] The 
intestinal tube, alimentary canal, or digestive 
tract proper, as distinguished from the pneo- 
gastci'y or respiratory tract , which is an offset of 
the general iriti'stinal systc^m. it includes, how- 
ever, the urinary passages, and is divided Into prosogas- 
te.r. mesogastrr, epii/aster, and urogaster. See those words, 
peptogastric (pep-to-gas'trik), a, [< xwpto- 
gastrr + -/(*.] Or or pertaining to the pepto- 
gaster ; peptic or digestive, as the alimentary 
canul. 

peptogen (pep'to-jen), n, [< pepto{n€) 4- Gr. 
-yt v//g, prod ucing : see -gen. ] A substance capa- 
ble of producing peptone ; a general name for 
preparations wliicn are said to facilitate peptic 
digestion. 

peptogenic (pop-t(}.jen'ik), a, [< pept(ic)y 
p€pto{ne)y + -gen 4- -ir.] I*roducing peptones; 
capable of converting proteids into peptones, 
peptogenous (pep-toi'^e-nus), a. [< pept{ic)y 
peptoine),-^ -genous,] Producing peptones, 
peptone (pep ' tdn) , n. [< pe}) t( ir,) + -one. ] The 
general name of a class of albuminoids into 
which the nitrogenous elements of food (such 
as albumin, fibrin, casein, etc.) are converted 



iMPtona 

hv the action of the gastric or of the pancre- 
atic Juice. This converiion to oaused by the action of 
the ohemioal ferment pepsin, which is present in the gas- 
tric juice, or of trypsin present in the pancreatic juice. 
The chief points of difference between peptones and other 
proteids are that peptones are not precipitated by potas- 
sium ferrocyanlde and acetic acid, are not coagulated by 
heat, and are very readily diffusible through membranes, 
peptonic (pop-ton'ik), a. [< peptone 4* -io.] 
Pertaining to or containing peptones: as, pep- 
tonic properties ; peptonic pills or tablets, 
peptonizatiou (pep^'^to-ni-za'shpn), u. [< pep- 
tonize + -ation*^ The process of peptonizing, 
or converting into peptones, 
peptonize (pep'to-nlz), v. t ; prot. and pp. pep- 
tonized, ppr. peptonizing, [< peptone + -izc,'] 
To convert into peptones, 
peptonoid (pep'to-noid), w. [< peptone + -oid,'] 
A substance resembling or claimed to resem- 
ble peptones: used as a trade-name for cer- 
tain food-preparations. 

peptonuria (pep-to-uu'ri-ji), n, [NL., < E. pep- 
tone + Gr. ovfH)i\ urine.] The presence of pep- 
tones in the urine. 

peptotoxine (nep-to-tok'shi), n. [< pcpto(ne) + 
iox{ic) 4- -ine^,] A poisonous alkaloid occur- 
ring in peptonized albumin, disappearing as 
putrefaction progresses. Billroth, 
repysian (peVf=»-i"??-n); [< J*epuii (s<m> dof.) 

4- -ian,'] Of or relating to SamuelPepys (1633- 
1703), for many years an official of tlie British 
Admiralty . Ho l« beat known through hia diary, which 

S ivea a valuable picture of English lire and manners in 
lie time of Charles 11. 

Wo cannot breathe tlic thin air of that Pepynan self- 
denial, that Himalayan aolectneas, which, content with 
one bookcaae, would have no tomes in it but porphyro- 
geniti, books of the bluest blood. 

Ijowell, Study Windows, p. 2U2, 
Pepyslan Library, a collection of prints, hooka, and 
manuscripts bequeathed by Samuel Pepys to the library 
of Magdalene (College, Cambridge, 
per (per), prej;. [L. : see prr-.] Through; by 
means of. (a) A Latin propoaition, the source of the pre- 
fix jter-, and used independently in certain Latin phrases 
common in English use, as par «c, per saitum, especially 
in law phrases, as per capita.^ per curiam, per paree, per 
BtirpeH, etc., and certain common cummerend phrases, as 
par ceniuia, jter diem, per annum, whence, by an imper- 
fect translation, as a quasi-Eiiglisli preposition, in similar 
oomniercial phrases with an English noun, as j^er day, per 
week, per year, per hour, per hundred, per dozen, etc., jter 
hearer, par exprem, by credit as per ledger, received per 
steamer iSouthainnton, etc. (h) An Old Krcncdi preposi- 
tion (from the Latin), occurring in some phrases now writ/- 
ten as one Wf)rd, as peradmnture, percaee, perchance, per- 
haps, etc., and in phrases of heraldry : as, party })er pah> ; 
per bar ; per bend ; per saltier. It oc.curs as par- in para- 
mour, par/ay, pardy (also perdy), etc.— Five per cent, 
cases. See easel .—Per accidens, hy accident.— per an- 
num, by the year ; in each year ; annually.— Per capita, 
In law, by the head or |k)11 : applied to succession when 
two or more persons have equal right. See per etirpes, 
below.— Per-cent. mark, the commercial sign /.—Per 
centum, l^r cent. Jn or by the huudrt'd. Sec ce/d.— Per 
chief. See chief.— per CUllam, in low, hy the court ; a 
phrase prefixed to judicial opinions liKlicating the sanction 
of the court to the statements therein, as dlstingniahed 
from the individual opinions of a particular Judge.— Per 
diem, by the day ; in each day ; daily : used of the fees 
of otftcors when computed by the number of days of ser- 
vice.— Per fas et nefas, through right or wrong; whe- 
ther right or wro?ig.— Per fesse, fret, long, etc. Sec tjie 
nouns. — Per my et per tout [(»F., by half and by all], in 
the law of real property, a phrase used to describe a joint 
tenancy, under which each tenant is conceived as owning 
the whole jointly, and nothing separately — nothing be- 
longs to him individually, and the whole belongs to him 
in association with his cuteiiants. The phrase is pecu- 
liarly appropriated to a strict joint tenancy with the 
resulting right of survivtu-shlp ; but some writers have 
deemed it equally aimn)prlatc to tenancies in common. 
—Per pais, pale, pall, etc. see the nouns.— Per pares. 
In tote, ny one’s equals or peers.— Per saltum, by a leap; 
at a single leap or bound ; without intermediate steps. - 
Per se, by himself, herself, or itself; in itself; essentially. 
-Per stirpeB, in law, by families: applied to succession 
when divided so as give the representatives belonging 
to one branch the shari? only that their head or ancestor 
would have taken had he survived. 'J’hus, in a gift to A 
and the children of B, if they are to take i>er capita, each 
child will have a share eiiual to that of A ; but If they arc 
to take per gtirpee, A will take one half and the other half 
will be dlvideti among the cliildren of H.— The twenty 
per cent, cases, a number of eases litigated in the couiia 
of the United States, arising on the construction of a coii- 
gressional resolution adding twenty per cent, to the Hila- 
ries of certain officers. 

per-. [ME. per-, par-, < OP. per-, par- = i^r. per- 
s= Sp. Pg. It. 2 ^cr-, < I j. per, prop., through, by, 
by means of; for, on account of, for the sake 
of; in comp., as a prefix, in the above senses, 
or with adjectives and adverbs; as an intensive, 
as xoeraculus, very sharps perfadlis, very easy, 
perlucidun, pellundus, very clear; akin to Or. 
irapA, beside (nee jtara-), to Skt. para, away, and 
to E. from. Before I, per- is usually assimilated 
to pel-. This prefix occurs as par-, not recog- 
nized as a prefix, in parboil, pardon, parson, etc., 
and as a merged preposition in par amour, par dp, 
parfay, etc. : see per (b). But most words m 
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which jjur- formerly occurred have now jw-, as 
parfit, now perfect, mrfourme, now perform, 
etc.j 1, A prefix of Latin origin, meamng pri- 
manly Hhrough.^ Bee the etymology, it occurs 
chiefly In wonls formed in l^atln, as in pemet, peragrate, 
pwandndate, etc. Though the primary sense of per- is 
usually distinctly felt in English, it is scarcely used in the, 
formation of new words. 

2. As an insejiavable prefix of intensity, thor- 
oughly,' ‘ very.' as in peracutc, 2 >crfcrvid, pelltt- 
cid; specifically, in noting the maximum 
or an unusual amount, as pei oxid, the highest 
oxid, or an oxid containing more oxygen than 
the protoxid, etc. 

peracephalus (pto’-a-sef'a-lns), n.; ph pera- 
ccphali ( -li) . [NL. , < L. per, through , 4- acepha- 
lus: see acephalns, 3.] In teratoL, an acepha- 
lous monster without arras and with defective 
thorax. 

peraett (p6r-akl'), r, t [< L. peractus, pp. of 
peragere, thrust through, carry through, ac- 
complish, < per, through, 4- agerc, move, con- 
duct, do: soe ocf.] To perform; practise. 

I would speake nothing to the Cause or Continuance of 
these wearisome Warres hitherto; the one Is enough de- 
bated, the other more than enough peracted. 

iV. Ward, Bimplo Cobler, p. 33. 

In certain siiorts crdlcd Flomlia divers insoluncies and 
strange villainies won. jtaraeled. 

Sfylveeier, Summaiy of Du Bartas (1 621), p. 149. {Latham. ) 

peracute (p^r-a-kut'), a. [< L. pcracutm, very 
sharp, < per-, very, + acutns, sliarp: see aculr.] 
Very sharp; very violent. 

Malign, continual jwraeuie fevers, after most dangerous 
attacks, suddenly remit of the ardent heat. Hareey. 

peradventure (p(‘r-a.d-ven'tur), adv, [< ME. 
paraventure, per arcntnrv, peraunlcr, < OF. (and 
F.) par aventure: par, < L. per, by; arm tit re, 
adventure: se(‘ adrmture,'] Perchance; per- 
haps ; it may bo. 

Pruide now and presunipciouu, ^«>r-aw/’ntwre, wolo the ap- 
pcle. 

That Clorgye thi comiMiignye ne kepeth iiuust to sue. 

Piers Plowman (B), xi. 413. 

A third hath iiU'anR, hut he wants health }S‘radventure, 
or wit to manage his estate. BurtAm, Anat. of Mel. , p. 17 1 
Peradventure, had In^ seen her first, 

She might have made this and that other world 
Another world for the sic.k man. 

Tennifson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

peradventure (p<u‘ -ad-vciPtur), w. [< perad- 
rmfure, adv,"] l)oubl ; (pioslion; uncertainty. 

For out of all peradventure there arc no antinomies with 
Qod. Hooker, Ecudes. J’olity, v. app. 1. 

There is no peradmnture, hut this will ainnunt to as 
much as the grace of ImpliRiii will come to. 

Jer. Taylor, WorkbyC^l. 1835), II. S9{). 

peragratet (per'n-gi-ut ), r. t. [Also pa tgiaie; < 
\j. peragraius,p\). of peragrarc {> li . peragrare), 
travel or pass tlirough or over, <prr, through, 4- 
ager, country, tciritory: see acre. Hence pere- 
grine, pilgrim, etc.] 3\> travel over or through ; 
wamler over; rambli^ through. 

Two pillara . . . which HerculcH (when ho had pere- 
grated all the worlde as fern* an any laiidc went) did eructe 
and sot vp for a meiiioriall that there he had been. 

LJdall, tr. ot Apophthegms tif Erasmus, p. 297. 

peraprationt (per-n-gra'shou), n. [= F. pera- 
gration, < L. peragratio{n-), a traversing, < pera- 
grare, pp. peragrafns, pass through or over: see 
peragraie^ Tlie a<*t of ]ieragratiiig. 

A month of perayratioo Is the time of the moon’s revo- 
lution from any part of the zodiack unto the same again. 

Bir T Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 12. 

perambulate (p(’T-ani'bu>lat),r.; prot. and pp. 
])erambulateii, jipr. perdmbulaUng, [< Jj. ]>er- 
amhulatns, pii. of perambulare, traverse, go 
through, < per, through, 4- ambulare, go about, 
walk: see amble, ambulate,'] I, Irons. 1. To 
walk through, about, or over. 

He got out of be«l and jteramhulafed the room for some 
minutes. 

Barham^ In Memoir prcllxed toingoldsby Legends, I. 63. 

2. To survey while ]>assing through; traverst^ 
and examine; survey the boundaries of; as, to 
perambulate a parish or its boundaries. 

The forest, formerly called Penhill vaccary, and some- 
times the Chace of I'enhill, was jtf^amhulated in jiersoii 
by the first Henry de Lacy ; and about the year 1824 this 
ancient ceremony was repeated. 

Baitws, Hist. Lancashire, IT. 25 

Boundary stones, which used to be annually jvraw/at- 
lated by the mayor and corporation. 

The Amerimn, VI. ,*159. 

n. in Irons. 1. To walk, or walk about. — 2. 
To be carried in a perambulator. [Rare.] 

VmcIi jterambulatiny infant 
Hud a magic in its squall. 

Atherueum, No. 32;J9, p. 70S. 

perambulation (P^r-am-bu-la'shori), n. [< 
ML. (AL.) perambulatio{n-), < L. perambulare, 
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perambulate: see perambulate.] 1. Tbe act 
of perambulating, or of passing or wandering 
through or over. 

Then he sent scouts to watch on the sides of the hills 
thei'eabouts, and to view the way of their tteramimlation. 

JSvrth, tr. of Plutarch, p. 181. 

In the peramhulatim ot Italy young travollers must be 
cautious, among diuers others, to avoyd one kind of fur- 
bery or cheat, whereuuto many are subject. 

Howell, Forreine Travell, p. 48. 

2. A traveling survey or inspection ; a survey. 

Adrian spent his whole reign, which was iieaceable, in 

Vkperamimaiion or survey of the Homan empire. 

Bacon, Advariceiiiciit ot Learning, 1. 78. 

3. A district within which a person has the 
right of inspection; jiiris<liction. 

It might in iK)int of conscience bo demanded by what 
authority a private person cun extend a personal correc- 
tion beyond the persons and buiiiKls of his own j/eramhu- 
lation. Hdyday. 

4. A method used in early Scotch and English 
history, and thence followed in the colonial 
period in the United States, of determining and 
maintaining boundaries and inonuments or 
murks of boundaries between the possessions 
of neighboring tenants, and between neighbor- 
ing parishes, and thus to some extent of decid- 
ing disputed tenancies and rights of possession, 
and questions of taxation, it was accoinpllshod 
chiefly by a rude offic'ial survey, usually by parish officers, 
which involved walking around the tract, following the 
boundary-line. 

On Monday last, the jiistice-soat was kept at Stratford 
Langthcn, in Essex, where all the judges delivered their 
opinions that bj the pernmlridation of the 2ftth of Edward 
1., and also by a judgment of the king’s liench in Richard 
the Second’s time, all that ])art of Essex is forest which 
was lately delivered to be in the bounds. 

Court and Times qf Charles /., 11. 248. 

Perambulation of a parish, a custom formerly prac- 
tised in England and her colonies, but now largely fallen 
Intudisusi*, by which, once a year, in or about Ascension 
Week, the minister, chnrcliwardeiis, and parishioners of 
a given parish walk about its honiidaries for the purpose 
of preserving accurately the rec*olleetioii of them. In Eng- 
land also sometimes popularly called heating the hounds. 

perambulator (p^ir-am'bil-la-tpr), n, [< per- 
ambulate 4- -r>/*L] 1. OiH' who’ ])(*rHinbulate8. 

— 2. An inHtrnm(‘Tit for meuKuring diBtanecs 
traveled. See odotneter. — 3. A small throe- or 
four-wheeled camuge for a child, propelled 
by hand from behind ; a baby-earriage. 

The young man from the country wlio talks to the nurse- 
maid after slie has upset the perambulator. 

H. Arnold, Krlendship’s (Jarhind (My Countrymen). 

perambulatory (p^r-am'bn-la-to-ri), a, [< per- 
ambulate + -ar//.] Of or rehUing to perambu- 
lation ; walking or moving about. 

His mind took an apparently sharp impression from it 
fthe water-carti, but lost the recollection of thlsppmmftu- 
lalory shower, before its next reappcaiancc, ns coinidetely 
as did the street itself, along wliicli the heat so quickly 
strewed white dust again. Hawthorne, Seven (tables, xi. 

Perameles (po-i’am'e-lez), n. [NL. (Geoff roy 
St. Hilaire), <*L. pera, < Gr. 7r//pa, a bag, wallet 
(})ouch), 4- NL, Metes, a badger.] 'Plie tyfucal 
g(‘nus of the family PerameUdw ; l.hosc'i tiaiidi- 
coois which have no disproj»ortionate develop- 
ment of the limbs nor greatly elongated ears. 
Th<*y are small terrestrial omnivor«»n8 animals, generally 
distributed over the Australian regl«)n,of scvcial siiecies, 
some of whi(!h arc also Dapnan. 

Peramelidse (i»er-a-inel'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Vcrameles 4- -idle.] A family of Australian and 
Pa}>uan nolyprotodoiit inarsupiaJ mammals; the 
Ho-calletl bamlicooth or l)aTidieoot-rat8. They 
have the incisors four above and three below In each half- 
jaw, the hind feet sviidaetylons, witli these<*ond and third 
toes united In acominon iidt'gunieid, the Imllnx rudimen- 
tary or wanting, and i!ie fourth digit larger than the rest. 
The fore feet are nceuliar among marsupials in liavingthe 
two or three middle <o«‘h large and clawed and the others 
rudimentary. ’I’hiTe are no elavicles, and the pouch is 
complete, usually ojauiing backward. The leading genera 
arc Perameles, Alarrotts, and Chwropus. Sec cut under 
Chanrnpus. 

perameline (]>r*-r;im'v -1 1 n ), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Perameitdie. 

peramountf, a. An obsolete form of paramount. 

perauntert, adr. A Middles English form of per- 
adrentnrr. 

peravailef, a. An obsolete fonn of parnvail. 

perbend (P^r'bend), u. See per pen 

perboilt. r. t. An obsolete form of parboil. 

perbreakt, r. See parbreak. 

Perea (por'kji), n. [NL. (Limueus, 17()()), < li. 
prrea, a iiereh: see pereh^.] A genus of acan- 
thopterygiaii fislies, fonm*rly used with wide 
ami indefinite limits to eo\ (u* many liel erogene- 
ouH forms, variously so]mrnt(Mi by modern i(di- 
tbyologists; now restricted to such siK‘ciesaB 
the common yellow iierches of Europe nnd 
North America, as Perea Jltwiatilis of the for- 
mer and P. americana, lutea, or flarescens of 
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the latter country, and made the type of the 
family Percidse, See perch^, 
percale (F. pron. per-k&l'), n. [F. ; origin un- 
known.] A Kind of French cambric, very close- 
ly and firmly woven, with a round thread, and 
containing more dressing tlian ordinary muslin, 
but without the glossy finish of dress or lining 
cambrics, made either white or printed. The 
Hoft-fumhed permU is an English manufacture, 
of less body than the Frencii percale, 
percaline (nOr'ka-lin), «. [< percale -f -/w62.] 
Cotton clotli with a very glossy surface, usual- 
ly dyed of a single color. 

A gray calico skirt and coarse petticoat of nercalim. 

Harper's Mag., LXX Vll. 740. 

percarbureted, percarburetted (per-kiir'bu- 
ret-ed), «. [< per- + carburetid.’] In chem., 

com billed with a maximum of carl)on. 
percaset (p^ir-kas'), adv. [Also parcasr; ME. 
per casy < OK. parcasy < L. percasuw, by chance: 
pery by ; casuSy chance ; see per and i>er. 

naps; perchance. 

Tlittt he hatli distroid that falrc place 
Off Malllers by liys misdoing, wreas 
Yut may lie bis pees full wel do to make. 

JimH uf ParU’mtu (E. E. T. S.), I. 3521. 

Wot I not liow hyt hnppede jmrease. 

Chaucer, (Jood Women, 1. 19C7. 

For it is BO that as to niorow I purpose to ryde inbi 
Flaumirys to piirvcye me oif horse and iierneys, and per- 
case 1 shall see the assege at Nwso (Neussl. 

Poston Letters, III. 122. 

Yea, and jmroase venturing you in perilous and desper- 
ate enterprisoH. Jiaenn, Advice to Essex (1596). 

percet, An obK<jh‘t(’ form of pierce;, 
perceablet, An obsolete form of piorecahle. 
perceant (p(0‘'8an t), </. [Formerly also pernant, 
persauni ; < V.' pendant, jipr. id per cer, pierce: 
seop/mY*.] I^ic^rciiig; penetrating. [Obsolete 
or archaic.] 

Wondrous miick and persauni. was his spright 
As Eagles eie that can behold the Suiiiie. 

Sjtenser, F. Q., 1. x. 47. 

The sophist's eye, 

Like a slmrp spear, vireni through her utterly, 

Keen, cruel, jtereeaM, stinging. Keats, liinila, ii. 

perc^e (por-sii'), <1, [F. peree, pp. of percer, 

pierce : sec /i/cm*.] In her., pierced, esiiecially 
with a round hole in the middle, 
perceivable (pOr-se' va-bl ). a. [< OF. perccvabh\ 
< pereervr, perceive: see pereeirrhjM} -able.'} 1. 
Caimblo of being perceived; capable of fall- 
ing imdt'r perception or the cognizance of th(» 
senses ; perceptible. 

There is nothing in the world more constantly varying 
than tlio ideas of the mind. They <io not remain precise- 
ly in the same state for the least wrcftiwWc space of time. 

KdwaTiw, 
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that it is neither easefnll, profltable, !ior praiseworthy in 
Ohurch'Oovernment, ii. 3. 


Freedom of Will, ll 6. 
2. Cn-pable of being known or understood. 

Whatsoever \»j>ercnvahle either by sense or by the mind. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 446. 

perceivably (ptT-se'va-bli), adv. In a perceiv- 
able manner; 8<i as to be perceivable; per- 
ceptibly. 

perceivancet ())^r-se'vans), [< OF. peree- 

vancCf perception, < /ifr’ccrcr, perceive : see per- 
rmc and -itacc.] Power of i»evceiving; j)ercep- 
tion. 

Why, this Is wondrous, being blind of sight, 
Ilisdeepyjcrm'wnre should he such to know us. 

Oreene, (teni’ge-a-Grecno. 

Ills narticular end in every man is, by the infliction of 
pain, aamnnige, and disgrace, tliat the sonses and coinmori 
mrceinaujce might carry this messttge Ut the soul within, 
Imtltis neither CHS 
tliis life to doe evill. 

perceive (p(’r-Hev'), v. t. : pret. and pp. perceived, 
ppr. pereeivimj. [< ME. percrtvetiy pereeyveny < 
OF. ^perecivre, prrcoivrcy pared vre, percevirCy 
etc., also j>c/7rrcr, pereevoity jmreevoiry F.peree- 
voir = Vv. per vebrv = Sp.prm’&/>, pcrcibir = Pg. 
jyereebvr = It. pereipere, < L. percipercy pp. per- 
eeptas. take hold of, obtain, receive, observe, < 
per, by, through, ’¥'*eapcre, take: see capable. 
Cf. eoHceire. deeeirvy reeeive.'] 1. In general, to 
become aware of; gain a knowledge of (some 
object or fact). 

W^han she it perceyml slu' oschewtal to come in his pres- 
once, for slic. was right a godc la<ly, and full of grete bewte, 
and right trewc u-gciiiK hlr Ionic. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 64. 

Wh«i 1 Naturel onr natuml wits too dull to rea- 

son of such gudd(‘SKeK, and hath sent this natuml for our 
whetstone. Shak., As you Like It, 1. 2. 55. 

The upper regions of tlie air percem' the collection of 
the matter of tempestH before the air iudow, Baem. 
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TQl we ounelvM see it with our own arts, nnd ptunsivs 
it by our own understanding, we sre in the dsrk. Lo6l». 

I perceive you have entered the Suburbs of Sparta al- 
ready, and that you are in a fair way to get to the Town 
itself. Hmow, Letters^ ii 40. 

2. Specifically, to come to know by direct ex- 
perience ; m^chol.y to oome to know by virtue 
of a real action of the object upon the mind 
(commonly upon the senses), though the know- 
ledge maybe inferential; Imow tmough exter- 
nal or internal intuition. 

Yff in the air men not se mo myght, 

And that thay mow wot perceim me to sight, 

I shall me appere vppon the erth playn. 

itom. qfParienay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8715. 

It was in Values that 1 did chiefly pereefee the Land- 
Winds, which blow in some places one way. in others con- 
trary, or side ways to that, according as tne Valleys lay 
pend up between the Mountaina. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. ill. 30. 

Seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and touching or feel- 
ing arc words that express the operations proper to each 
sense ; pereeioing expresses that which is common to them 
all. Reid. 

A man far-off might well pefeeive . . . 

The hard earth shake, and a low thunder of arms. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

Wlien we talk of perceiving we generally refer to know- 
ledge gained at the time through one of the higher senses, 
and more particularly sight 

J. SuUy, Outlines of Psychol., p. 154, 
~Byn. Observe, Notice, etc. See see. 

perceiver (per-sc'vcr), w. [< perceive + -er^.} 
One wlio perceives, feels, or observes. 

Which estimation they have gained among weak per- 
eeivers. Milton, Tetrachorduu. 

perceiverancet, n. [Also perseverance (a cor- 
rupt form, simulating ; < OF.per- 
sevranccy an ii*rog. var. of percevanccy perceiv- 
fitie.e : HfiQ perceivance.'] 1, Perceivance ; per- 
ception. 

For his diet he fAriustol was very temperate, and a groat 
enemy of excess and surfeiting, and so careless of delicates 
us though he had no perseverance In the tastes of meats. 
Sir J. Ilarington, Life of Ariosto, p. 418 (quoted in Trench). 

2. Appearance perceived. 

lie ld<]milius PauluB] suddenly fell into a raving (with- 
out any perseverance of sickness spied in l»im before, or 
any change or alteration in him . . .), and his wits went 
from him in sueh sort that he died throe days after. 

North, tr. cf I’lutarch’s Lives, p. 221 (quoted in Trench). 

percelf, n. An obsolete form ot parcel. 

percellet, n. A Middle English form of pars- 

leij. 

percelmelf, adv. A Middle English form of 
parcel-meal. 

percelyt, n. A Middle English form of parsley, 
('hnnevr. 

percentage ( ]>er-8en ' taj), w. [< per cen t. + -age.} 
Hate or proportion per hundred; as, the jter- 
cenlagc of loss; the percentage of oxygen in 
some compound, or of pure metal in an ore ; 
specifically, in cow., an allowance, duty, com- 
mission, or rate of interest on a hundred; 
loosely, proportion in general. 

At the church portals, to be sure, was the usual prrccn- 
tage of distressing beggars. 

Aldrich, Ponkapog to Testh, p. 87. 

percentile (p^r-sen'til), a. and n. [< percen- 
i{age) + -i7c.J I. a. In percentage: as,perccw- 
tilc measurement. 

II. //. See the first quotation. 

The value that is unreached by n per cent, of any lai*ge 
group of moasurements, and surpassed by 100— n fpor 
cent. I of them, is called ite nth percentile. 

Jour. Anthro^). Inst., XIV. 277. 

The data were published in the Journal of this Insti- 
tute as a table of perceutUes. Nature, XXXIX. 298. 

percent, tube. An instrument for measuring 
the percentage of cream in milk. See lactom- 
eter, 

percept (p(^r'sept), n. [< L. percepUm, neut. 
of pvreeptusy perceived, pp. of pereipere, per- 
ceive : so(^ jterceivc.} The immediate object in 
perception, in the sense in which that word is 
used by modern psychologists. 

Our analysis of perception has suggested the way In 
which our percepts are gradually built up and perfected. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 200. 

-Ion (a form expressing action or an active faculty) : 
^‘perccjptlon," “conception," “imagination," “deduc- 
tion," ‘^approbation.” Some of these words express also 
the rcBUlt of tlie action, thereby causing ambiguity on very 
important questions. Hence the introdnetion of the forms 
**f)ercept,” *• concept,” “exhibit," to express the things per- 
ceived, conceived, or exhibited, and W) save circumlocu- 
tion. A. Rain, English Qrammar, p. 143. 


But p,roH^a ,hei, wloked..™.. «„d .aid, Why 

mot ve ino. vc livoixnilcs? Mat. xxii. 18. — Pr. J^wrtnptUWt s= Eg. J>erC€ptimJi- 


tempi ye mo, ye hypocrites? 

The klim in this perceives him, how he coasts 
And hedgOB his own way. 

Shak., Heu. VIII., 111. 2. 88. 


dade ; as perce^diblv + -ity (see -bility) .] 1 . The 
property of Iiemg peroeptible : as, me percepti- 
bility of light or color. 


IjMtogpitoft 

Kajfthe venr essence of truth here Is this dear percept 
fAiK^orinteOigibUMy. 

Cudmrth, Intdleotual System, p. 718. 

2. Perception ; power of perceiving. [Bare.] 

The illumination is not so bright and fulgent as to ob- 
scure or extinguish all percepHbuity of the reason. 

Dr. S. More. 

percei^ble (p6r-sep'ti-hl), o. [< F. perceptible 

= Sp, perceptible = Pg. perceptinel =s It. peroet- 
tibihy \ Ith. percejitibilisy < h. pereipere, pp.per- 
perceive; see perceive.] Capable of be- 
ing perceived; capable of coming under the 
co^zance of me souses ; perceivable ; notice- 
able. 

An entity, whether peroeptible or inferential, is either 
real or fictitious. Bentham, Fragment on Ontology, i. $ 1. 
sSyn. Visible, discernible, noticeable. Bee sensible. 

perceptibleness (pfer-sep'ti-bl-nes), n. The 
state or property of being perceptible; percep- 
tibility. 

perceptibly (p^r-sep'ti-bli), adv. In a percep- 
tible manner ; in a degree or to an amount that 
may be perceived or noticed, 
perception (p^r-sep'shqn), n. [< ¥. perception 
= Sp. pcrcepcion = Vg.' peresp^ao = It. percezi- 
one, < Li.per«ejr>fiV>(7/-), a receiving or collecting, 
perception, comprehension, <2^erciper€,pp.per- 
cejofM/j, obtain, perceive: see perceive.} 1. Origi- 
nallv, and most commonly down to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, cognition ; thought 
and sense in general, whether the faculty, the 
operation, or the resulting idea. Most psycholo- 
gists since Tlato had made two departments of mental ac- 
tion, tlie orectic and the speculative ; the latter was called 
perception, but it did not include belief founded on tes- 
timony. This use of the word is now uncommon in tech- 
nical language. 

This experiment diBcovereth perception in plants, to move 
towards that which should comfort them, tuough at a dis- 
tance. Bacon. 

[The Ilubbesians) stoutly contending that we have not 
the perception of anything but the phantasms of material 
objects, and of Bensiblo words or marks, which we make to 
stand for such objects. Dr. H. More, Immortality of Soul. 

The two great and principal actions of the mind, . . . 
perception, or thinking, and volition, or willing. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. vi. 2. 

All the^eepiionauf the human mind resolve themselves 
into two aistinct kinds, which I shall call impressions and 
ideas. Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, 1. i. 1. 

2. The mental faculty, operation, or resulting 
construction of the imagination, of gaining 
knowledge by virtue of a real action of an ob- 
iect upon the mind, it includes the first sensation. 
Its objectification, its location, its intuitive assimilation 
of ideas already in the mind — in short, all the knowledge 
that is acquired involuntarily without our being aware 
of any process, and which Hcoms to be directly given by 
sense. Perception may be internal or external. 

Perce.]Mion . . . being the first step and degree toward 
knowledge, and the inlot of all the materials of it. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. ix. 16. 

Perception is most properly applied to the evidence wo 
have of external objects by our Benses. 

Beid, Intellectual Powers, 1. 1. 

Perception is a complex mental act or process. More 
particularly, prrctjpfiwt is that process by which the mind, 
after discriminating and identifying a senso-iinpression 
(simple or conjplex), supplements it by un acoompaniment 
or escort of revived sensations, the whole aggregate of 
actual and revived sensations being solidified or “ inte- 
grated ” into the form of a percept —that is, an apparently 
immediate apprehension or cognition of an object now 
present in a particular locality or region of space. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 1.52. 

The manner In which the constituent elements in aper- 
ception are combined differs materially from what is strict- 
ly to be called the association of ideas. To realise this 
difference we need only to observe first how the sight of 
a suit of polished armour, for example, instantly reinstates 
and steadily maintains all that we retain of former sensa- 
tions of its hardness and smoothness and coldness, and 
then to observe how this some sight gradn^ly calls up 
ideas now of tournamouts, now of crusades, and so through 
all the changing imagery of romance. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 67. 
8. An immediate judgment founded on sense 
or other real action of the object upon the mind, 
more or less analogous to what takes place in 
vision. Thus, we are said to recognise our friends by 
perception. Also, mathematical, esthetic, and moral judg- 
ments founded on direct observation of imaginary or ideal 
objects arc called perceptions. 

It is admitted oit all sides that the perception ot an ob- 
ject necessarily implies the recognition of the object as 
this or that, as like certain object^ and as unlike certain 
other objects. Every act of perc^ion, therefore, involves 
classification. J. tiske. Cosmic Philos., II. 107. 

Her physical organisation, being at once delicate and 
healthy, gave her a perception, operating with almost the 
effect of a spiritual modlurn, that somebody was near at 
hand. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vi. 

A great method is always within the peroeption of many 
before it is within the grasp of one. De Morgan. 

Perhaps the quality specially needed for drawing the 
right conclusion from the facts, when one has got them, 
is best called perception, delicacy of pert^ion. 

M. Arnold, Literature and Pogma, Preface. 



P6IVOQ|M0II 

The meinben of thle oommlttee hftve been gttherliig 
evidence on thle obscure but Important question of what 
may be called supersensuous p&reeption. 

Froc, She, Ptyeh, Jimareh, 1. 18. 

4. In laWf participation in receipts; commu- 
nity of interest in income : as, the perception of 
profits._sztenial perception. See sisfeniaf.— Judg- 
ment of perception. See judammt — Little percep- 
tion [F. petUe perception, LelbnitsJ, a perception which 
does not rise to the level of consciousness ; an obscure per* 
caption. 

perceptional (p^r-sep'shon-al), a, l<p€rc€j)tion 
+ -al] Of or pertaining “to perception: as, 
percejiiioml insanity. 

Hyperaesthetic or aneesthetic and other perceptional mor- 
bid states. Alien, and Neurol,, Vlll. 044. 

perceptive (p^r-sep'tiv), a. and n. [< F. 
f(/’= 8p. ptrceptivoj < ML, ^perceptivuSf < L. 

r <'Oipei'€ypp.pfireeptiL8f perceive: »Qe perceive.] 
a. Of or pertaining to the act or power of 
perceiving; having the faculty of perceiving; 
consisting in perception. 

The perceptive part of the soul. 

Dr. H. More, Divine DialoRucs. 
An urchin, pulling to pieces his toys, building card- 
houses, whipping his top, gathering flowers and pebbles 
and shells, passes an intellectual life that is mainly jntr- 
oeptive. H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 482. 

n. n.jjl. The perceptive faculties. [Colloq.] 

It fa system of training) at the same time strengthens 
and disciplines the faculties of the mind, cultivating the 
perceptives. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXVI. 787 

perceptiveness (p^r-bep'tiv-nes), w. 1. The 
faculty of perception. — 2. Readiness to acquire 
knowledge from sensations, 
perceptm^ (p^r-sep-tiv'i-ti), n, [< percent live 
+ -t%.] The character of being perceptive ; 
the power of perc.eption orthinking; perception. 

PerceptivUif, or the power of perception. 

Locke, Unman Understanding, II. xxi. 78. 

perceptual (p6r-sep'tfi-al), a. [< L. as if ^per- 
ceptm (* 2 ^eree})tu-)ji)QTiieptiyet 4- -al: cooper- 
cept and -nZ. Cf. conevptual,'] Of or pertaining 
to perception; of the nature of perception. 

Secondly, the origin of concepts or nniversalB was traced 
to acts of attending to perceptual data for the purjpose of 
harmonizing them with their perceptual context. 

AUtenmum, No. 3248, p. 121. 

Percesoces (jH’u’-Hes'o-sez), n. ph fNL., < Or. 
ir^pKfjy a pcrcli, + h. esoXy a kind of pike: see 
Eeox.] A grouj) of fishes so called because its 
species partake of the characters of and are in- 
termediate between the perciform and esooi- 
f orra fishes, (a) In Cope’s classiflcation, an order of phy- 
Boclistous flslies having the scapular arch suspended from 
the skull, ventral tins abdominal in position, and bran- 
chial arches well developed, their Ixmes being generally 
present in full number excepting the fourth siipeilor 
pharyngeal, and the third upper pharyngeal being much 
enlarged and coinplex. (b) In Gilrs system, a snt)order of 
teleooephalous flshes characterized by the abdominal or 
subabduniinal position of Uie vcntrals, and the develop- 
ment of spines In these tins and in the dorsal. It includes 
the atherines, mullets, burrucudas, and related Ashes, 
percesociue (p6r-ses'o-sin), a. and n. [< Per- 
cesoces 4- I. a. Pertaining to the Per- 

ccsoccSy or having their characters. 

n. w. A fish of the order or suborder Percc- 
soces. 

perch^ (p6rcb ), 71. [Formerly also pearch ; < ME. 
perahcy < OF. (and F.) perchezn 8p. Pg. It. perca 
(ML. pereha, parchay after OF. ), < L. pereaj < Or. 
nepKTfy a porch ; prob. so calk'd from its color- 
ing: cf. nepKvd^y spotted, blackish, = Kkt. prigniy 
spotted, dappled: sees/wrA;.] 1. A very com- 
mon fresh-water fish of Europe, Perca Jluvia- 
tiliSy or one of many other species of the same 
family. The common perch has two dorsal flns, the first 
with from thirteen to fifteen spines, the second with a 
spine and fourteen rays; the anal has two spines and 
seven rays ; the color is generally dark oliyaceuus, with 
six or eight darker bars. The common yellow perch of the 



American Yellow Perch i, Perca amertcana). 


United States is scarcely different from the foregoing, but 
is technically distinguished as P. americana or jlaveecene. 
See also cuts under and teleoBt. 

2. A fish of one of various other genera or fami- 
lies. (a) Any surf-fish or member of the J&nibiotoeid«: 
more fully called viviparous perch. See eurf-JUh and alSona. 
[Pacific coast, U. S.J (6) The cuiiner, chogset, or iiip^r, 
Ctenoktbrua adepereue, more fully called blue-perch. [N ew 
Eng.] (c) An Australian fish, Latee ooUmonm, [New 
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Wales. 1 (<f) One of tarious oentrarehoid flshes,Bpe- 
olMl^ a qualifying word. See phrases following. [U.8.] 
•--BafSIMOr pwdbL the grass-bass, Ponwxye tparoidee. 
[Southern U. S.]— Black perobu {a) Morom mnerkanay 
as found in fresh- water ponds on Long Island. (M One of 
the dark species of Lepomie or of Pomoiie. (c) Tne black 
sea-bass, Centroprigtie atrariw. (d) One of the dark vi- 
viparous perelies, as DUretna jackfttmi. (e) The fr^-wa- 
ter drum, or sheepshead, ApLodiwAuM grunnUm. [Iowa.! 
(/) The tripletail, Lobotce sunnawfuits.—- BlUC-baxidea 
parch, a kind of viviparous perch, Ditrema kUercUie. [Cal- 
Tfomi&l— Cthlnkapin-jperoh, the grass-bas^ Pornoxye 
marvidee. [Southern u. S.}— Common pOTOh, in the 
United the yellow perch, Perca awericafia or /la- 

wscens.-— English Mrch, a misnomer of the common yel- 
low perch of North America.— FtOsh-watOT poroh. an 
emhiotocid, Hyeterocarpue traski. [California. )— Ooggler, 
or gogglo-oyed perch, tiie graHs-bass.— Oolden perc^, a 
theraponoid fish, Plectroplitee or Cictwlatett amhiguxte. (New 
South Wales.]— -Orayperch, the fresh- water drum, Avlo- 
dinotue grunniene.— QTCen perch, the lurgo-mouthed 
blaok-basB.— Orunting perch, the gruntcr or buffalo- 
perch.— Little perch, an emhiotocid, Cyynatoffoeter ag- 
gregatue. [California. ] — IBacleay perOh, the fish Lutja- 
nue maeleayanus. jNew South Wales. ) — Maugple-perch, 
a cirri tid fish, ChUodaHylm giltlwnu. — Norway red 
perOh, the Norway haddock. — Pearl perch, a aparoid 
fish, Qlaueoeoma mapulare. [New South Wales.]— Red- 
bellied perch, the lotig-eiu'ed suuflsh, Ijepomie auritue.— 
Red-flnned perch, the redfln.— Red perch, (u) The 
garibaldi, Ilypeypo^M ruhicund^is. [(Jallforrila.] (fr) Tlie 
rose-fish, Sehatteg Sacramento perch, a spe- 



Sacramento I’crtli ( .'Inhoplttes uttrrruptus). 


des of Centrarchidiv, ArchopHten Balt-wa- 

ter perch, the eunuur, Clrmdabrue adepermie.- Serpen- 
ttform perches, the family Pcrcovhkl/r. See cut under 
Percie.— Silver perch, (a) A Sdtenoid fish, linirdidla 
punctata or chrimtra. [New .lersoy.] mverjinh. (b) 
One of several enibiotocobl or viviparous perches. [Cali- 
foniia.1 (c) Asen*anciidll8li,il/tttv/w«ritf ttiwfraiasicw. [New 
South Wales.] {d) The black or wide-moutlied sunflsh, 
Chanohryttas guloxuH. [C. H [—Speckled perch. Same 
as sillier perch (d). Spineless perch, a pimtO'perch. 
Striped perch, an enibb>tf»eid, JHtreiiinlatcralis.- Thic'k.- 
lipped perch, an einbiotocul, lihacwhilns Uu otes. [Call- 
fonila.]— Tiny perches, the eiassoincB.— Viviparous 
perch. See uef . 2 (a). - Warmouth perch. Sec? war- 
mouth . — White perch. (O) in the United States, a fish 
of the family habracidH', Morone americana. See Morom\ 
{h) The fresh-water drum, sheepshead, o)’ black percli, 
Aplodinotus grunniem. llowa. j (r) One of several »liffor 
ent embiotocids or viviparous perch*, s, as Uyperjyrosopon 
argenteus, Damalichthys mcea. etc. | I’aelflc e ust. ) — yel- 
low perch, in the United States, the most comninn name 
of Perca amcricaiia or Jlan'scens, eloscly allied to the true 
perch (J*. jfluviatilis)o('VAmiin‘ : the l actKiii-pet eh, yelliiw- 
fill, redfln, riiig-pereh, <'te (Sec also Uae2iercJi, imffalo- 
perch, log-perch, jrike js’rch, jnrate-jierch. jHmd-pervh, ra- 
coon-perch, ring-perch, ncer-jn^rch, rmldcr-perch, sand- 
perch, aea-perch, strawbercff-jiereh, mn-jierch, trout-perch.) 
peren*'^ (porch), «. [Formerly also pvarch ((HhI. 
perk ) ; < ME. perehv, pvrke, < OF. perchCy^terqiWy 
a pole, perch (roost), ])(‘rch (moaHure), F. jierrlwy 
a pole, perch (moaKurc'), = Pr. prrja = 8p. Pg. 
pereha = It. perfica, < L. pvrtica, a polo, a long 
Htaff, a inoaHU ring-rod (uHually called deeempv- 
dOy ‘ten-foot polc^t alwo a portit'u of land mea- 
sured with such a rod.1 1 . A rod or pole ; eHi>e- 
cially, a rod or polo H(‘rving as a roost for birds ; 
anything on which birdH alight and rest. 

From reason back to faith, and straight from tlitmce 
She rudely flutters to the perch of sense. 

Quarles, Emblems, v. 10. 

Hence — 2. An olovatod H(*at or position. 

Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of wing’d ambitions, nor the vantage-ground 
For pleasure. Tennyson, Idylls of the King, Ded. 

3. A rod or poh‘ used as a definite measnro of 
length; a measure of length ecmal to yards. 
Perches of 7 and 8 yards have also been in local 
use. 8ee/>oZri. 

If you do move me mie perch from this, 

My pack and all Hhall gang with thee. 

BUd Pedlar and Jtobin Hood ((.hild’s Ballads, V. 24»). 

4. A square measure equal to 30i square yards : 

160 perches make an acre. — 5. A unit of culiic 
measure used by stone-masons. It is usually 

161 feet by H ^ foot; but it varies 

greatly. — 0. A pole or staff set up as a beacon 
on a shallow place or a rock, or used to mark a 
channel.— 7. In vehicles: (a) A pole connect- 
ing the fore and hind gears of a spring-car- 
riage ; the reach or bar. Bee cut under barouche, 
(b) An elevated seat for the driver. — Sf. [< 
perch*iy r.] The ae.t of perching or alighting 
upon a place; hence, grasp ; hold. 


pereh^iron 

augmenting hys boosts, determyned to get the town 
of Wernoyle in perehe & gyrde it round about with a 
strong seage. Hall, Hon. VL, an. S6. 

percli^ (p6rch), r. [< OF. (also F.) percheVy 
perch; from the noun: see perch'^yn.] 1. in- 
trans. 1. To alight or settle on a perch or ele- 
vated support, as a bird ; use a perch ; roost. 

Wrens make prey where eagles dare not perch. 

Shak.y Rich. III., i. 8. 71. 
All that wear Feathers first or last 
Must one Day perch on Oharon’s Mast. 

iYmr, Turtle and Sparrow. 

2. To alight or sit in some elevated position, 
as if on a porch. 

n. tratis. 1. To place, set, or fix on a perch 
■ or other elevated supp<»rl . 

Perch yourself as a bird on the top of some high steeple. 

Dr. IL More. 

She looked up fondly at Pen itcrchcd on the book-ladder. 

Thackeray, I’endennis. 

2. To operatoupoii(“ rough ers,”or woolen cloth 
as taken from the looms) as follows ; The cloth is 
stretched in a frame, and tlio perrher cai*efully exuminus 
the whole texture for imperfections, which may c*»n8lst of 
burs and knots, which he carefully reinovi's, or of lioles, 
which he nicely darns. This process is a1s(» culled burl- 
ing, and is preiiaratory to the process of fulling, 
pereha (p6r'cha), n. An abbreviation of guita- 
perrha. 

perchance (I)^‘r-C'h6.}is'), adv. [Early mod. E. 
also m rchauncc ; < ME. perchance, prop, as two 
words per chance: see per and chanecy ami ef. 
'pcrcasvy the more common ME, word for this 
sense, e^\d perhapSy a modern equivalent.] 1, 
By chance ; perhaps; iieradventure. 

To sleep I perchance to dream. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. d6. 

Ureitd and rite perchance may differ, yet our faith and hope 
he one. Whittier, Mary Garvin. 

2t. By chance; accidt'utally. 

It \s perchance that you yom*Ht*lf were saved. 

Shak., T. N., i. 2. 5. 

perchant (per'diant), n. [< (.)F. pcrchanty ppr. 
of perch er, perch : see pcrch'^, r.J In sporting y 
a bird tied by tlu' feet on a perch to serve as a 
decoy for other birds. Wright. 
perch-backed (pi'u’ch'hakt), a. Shaped like a 
perch’s back : sjieciiically ap]died in anthropol- 
ogy to certain flint implements. 

'I’he lunate and jierch-backed implements, having one 
side «‘onsi(lerably more curvcti than the other. 

J. Evans, A no. Stone Tinplemouts, xxiv. {Encyc. Diet.) 

perchemynf, W. An obsolete form of parchment. 
percher^ (p^r'ch6r), n. [< pcrch*^, r., 4* -erK] 
That which perches: speeificallv, a perching 
bird as distinguislicd from birds that rest on 
the ground ; a bird ot thc' idd order Jnscssnt'vs. 
percher- (per'dier), n. f< pcrch'i + -rd.] A 
workman who performs the operntioii of perch- 
ing or burling, 

percher’b (per'cher), u. (< ML. percher, per- 
chouTy < OF. ^perchicr (?) (cf. (‘quiv. ML. per- 
tic,alis)y a wax candle, so called ns being fixed 
on a small transversii bar, < pcrchc, a pole, bnr: 
sei* perch-, n. Cf. OF. pcrctncr, a vender of 
polos.] A wax candle; especinlly, a large wax 
candle usually placinl on an all nr. 

For hy the;wrr/trr(var. whirl) that I h«' hrenne 

1 known wel that day is not fer hrii)i(‘. 

Chaucer, I'roilus, iv. 1245 (MS. GG. 4. 27X 

If my metnorio should reurale what it ih)th retelne, . . . 
1 am siire those that be nrenent wtuild inuruell: for now 
hiinieth the without falhiw, and u), random all 

goeth to the bottome. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. Ih-llowes, 1577), i). 193. 

Percheron (iH‘r-she-rbiV), a. and n, [< F. Per- 
cherony < Pcrchc (st*e def.).] I. a. Noting a 
horse of «, b)‘«‘ed brouglit to perfection in 
Perehe, a region of norlliorn France, south of 
Normandy. 

II. A horse of tlu' Percheron breed. These 
horses are of large sizt jin l stout build, yet of relatively 
light anil free )ietion. They are much used in Krance for 
the artillery ami for heavy coaches, and havt; been very 
largely exported, iiartieiilurly to the western Unlt<*d States, 
wiieie' they are now bred extensively. The usual color is 
dapple-gray. This horse is sometimes called the Nontian, 
or Sonnan Perefteron, and is at least the equal of the British 
Clydesdale liorse in economic importance 
perching^ (pf^r'ching), n. [Vcrbnl n. of pcrch'i, 
r.] Th(* operations performed on woolen cloth, 
as taken from the loom, i)reparaiory to fulling. 
8(U) pcrch'iy V. t.y 2. 

perching''^ (p^*r'ching), a. Habitually using a 
perch; specifically, in ornifh., insi'ssorial. 

A type of perching birds in which the peculiar singing 
muscles of tlie larynx have not been ileveloped 

Fortnightly fiev., N. S., XLII. 355. 

perch-iron (p^rch'i'V'm), n. A general term 
including the iron parts of a carriage-pcr(*h. 



pereh4oop 

porch-loop (p^rch'lCp). n. An iron fastened to 
a carriage-porch. It nas loops for the straps 
which pass to the bed, to limit the swinging of 
the body. 

perchlorate (p6r-kl6'rat)j n. [< per- 4- chlo- 
rate,'} A salt of perchloric acid, 
perchloric (p6r-kl6'rik), a. [< pe^'- 4* chloric.} 
Noting an acid (tlCl 04 ), a syrupy liquid ob- 
tained by decomposing potassium perchlorate 
by means of snlphuric acid, it ii remarkable for the 
great reodiiioBS wlili which it gives up oxygen. Brought 
into contact with organic matter, it is instantly decoin- 

r sed , often with explosive violence. Applied to the ski n, 
produces a very painful wound, which Is extremely 
slow in healing. Aim hyperchloric. 
perch-pest (p^u’ch'pest), n, A crustaceouH para- 
site of the perch. 

perch-plate (pferch'plat), w. In a vehicle, one 
of the head-blocks and bed-plates which are 
placed above and b(3neath the perch, at tlie 
king-bolt. 

perch-pole (p6rch'p61),- v. A pole used by acro- 
bats. It is hold by one man while another 
climbs it. 

perch-stay (p^rch'sta), n. In a vehicle, one of 
ttie side rods which jiass from the perch to the 
hind axle and serve as braces, 
percid (p^'r'sid), ?/. and a. I, w. A perch, as a 
member of the PcrcHite. 
n. a. Like a perch; percoid or percine. 
PercidSB (p^r'si-iie), n, pL [NL., < Perea 4- 
-tda?.] The perch family, a group of acaiithop- 
terygian fishes, to which widely varying limits 
have been assigned, (a) In Bonaparte’s system, same 
as the first family of acantlioptervglan fishes in C'uvicr'a 
system (Percoitfcs in French). It included those with ob- 
long bodies covered with scales which are generally hard 
or rough, with iha fipercnlmn or preoporculiirn (or both) 
dentaied or spinous ut the edge, and the Jaws and some 
part of the palate toothed. With such dehnitlon it in- 
cluded not only the modern Percidw proper, but also 
many other families, (b) In (hinther’s system, the repre- 
sentative family of bis Acanthopteryfniwrd/orniPM, having 
perfect ventrals, unurmod cheeks, uninterrupted lateral 
line, acute teeth in the jaws and on the palate, no barbels, 
the lower pectoral rays branched, and the vertical fins not 
scaly, (c) In recent American systems, Vercoidfa with an 
increased nunilier of abdominal and caudal vertebrro, de- 
pressed cranium and little prominent cranial ridges, dorsal 
fins generally separate, and anal with one or two spines. 
The Btiecies arc inhabitants of fresh waters, and are repre- 
sented by two genera common to North America and Eu- 
rope {Perea and StizuHtrdion), several peculiar to the Bale- 
arctic region {Aeeriaa, A$pro, PneaHna^md the numerous 
darters, constituting the subfamily Ethrmtirminae^ peculiar 
to North America. 

percldal (p6i*'Hi-da]), a. [< percid 4- -al.} 8ame 
as percoid, [Karo.] 

perciform (pt'*r'8i-f6rm), a. and n. [< 1^. perca^ 
a porcdi, 4- /orwm, form.] I. a. Having the 
form or stmeture of a iioreli; percoid; of or 
pertaining to the PcrHfornics. 

II, n. A porooid fish ; a member of the Pcrci- 
formes. 

]^ercifonnes (p(‘r-si-f6r'mcz), n. j)l [NL.: wee 
perciform.} In (lihither’s claHHiii cation, a divi- 
sion of Acanthopterypiij having tlio body com- 
proHSod, dorsal fin olongatod and with the npi- 
nous larger than the soft portion, anal rather 
short, and ventrals generally witli a S])iiio and 
five rays, it includes the families Percidar-, Squami' 
pinnea^ Mnllidje, Sparidir^ Seorpaniidfr, and several others. 
Percina (per-si'na), n,pL [NL., < Perea 4- -ina.} 
In Gttnther^s sysiera, the first group of Percidoi. 
They have the clolft of the mouth lionsontiu or slightly ob- 
11(1110, usually two dorsals, and seldom mure than ten py- 
loric appeiulngos. The Percina aie mostly fresh -water 
fishes and seu-ftshes which enter rivers, and belong to the 
family Pereid/e and others of niodeni ichthyologists. 
PercinSB (pf'r-si'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Perea + -ifiic.} 
A subfamily of PvreUtWf to whicdi very diffenmt 
limits have been assigned. By old ichthyologists 
it was used for a largo assemhlago of genera scarcely de- 
hnahlo by exact characters. By recent authors it has been 
much rcstrieWd, and, in its narrowest sense, incltidos the 

g enera Perea and Lveutperea or Stiznatedimi — thnt is, the 
rue perches and the pike-perches. They have the pseu- 
dobrunehlie well developed, the preopcrculum serrate, 
seven hrnnchinsteguls, i|tid n large air-bladder. 

porcine (i»cr'siii), a. and a. [< NL. ^pereinua^ < 
L.jamt, perch: sco pervh^.} I, a. Rosembling 
a perch; perciform; porc.oid; of or pertaining 
to tho PerciHUy or, in a narrow sense, to the 
Perdu fc. 

II. A iiercdi or ])cr(‘li-Uko fish; a percoid; 
a membm* of the Perdue^ Pcrdd/i\ or Pereinse. 
percipience ( pt‘r-sip'i-ons), a. [= it. perceiyensa, 
< ML. ^perdpientia (f). < iu. perdpivn{t-)s^ per- 
ceiving: HCfi perdpieui.} Same fis perd]Hefiey, 
percipioncy (pt’^r-sin'i-en-si), n. [As percipi- 
ence (see -cjy). j 1 . The acd. or power of perceiv- 
ing; the state of being percipient ; perception. 

Made ashamed 
By my percipieney of sin and fall. 

Mrs. Brounvingf Dnuna of Exile. 
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Speeifioally, the state of mind, faculty, or 
mental processes of a percipient. Beeperdpi- 
entf n.. 2, Proe. London Soe. Psvoh. Jteseareh. 
perdpient (p^r-sip'i-ent), a. ana ». [< L. per- 
cipien(i-^f ppr. olpermpere^ perceive: seep<T- 
ceire,} I, a. Perceiving; having the faculty of 
perception. 

I have considered, during every period of my life, pain 
as a positive evil which every perdpiant hei^ must be de- 
sirous of escaping. Anecdotes qf Bp. Waiean, 1. 148. 

A musical ear being nothing more nor less than one 
which is percipient of such structure. 

E. Oumey, JNinoteenth Century, XIII. 448. 

n. n. 1. One who or that which perceives, or 
has the faculty of perception. 

The soul is the sole percipient, which alone hath anl- 
madvertion and sense, properly so called. 

QtanviUe, Vanity of Dogmatizing, iv. 

Within the limits of appreciation, the same objective 
difference may seem great or small according to the jper- 
eipient'e nature and temporary condition, 

U. Spencer, IMn. of I^sychol., 4 92. 

2. Specifically, one to whom the unexpressed 
thoughts of another (called the agent) are 
sought to be transferred in conducting tele- 
pathic experiments. [Recent.] 

We have therefore been able to convince ourselves that 
the agents, concentrating their looks on the given obJc»ct, 
projected on the mental eye of WiCtpcrcipieiA a picture 
more or less resembling it, and we take it as incontrovert- 
ible that the above results could not have been achieved 
by conscious or unconscious guessing. 

l*roc. Amer. Soe. Peyeh. Jteeeareh, I. 686. 

PerciS (p^r'sis), n. ' [NL., < Gr. rrepKicy dim. of 
rdpKy, a perch: seeperc/jl.] A genus of perco- 
phoid fishes, having a moderately elongated 
liody, oblique month, scarcely projecting lower 



Perns (Piiraptrns) ses^asetafa. 

jaw, and teeth on the jaws and vomer. The species 
inhabit the temperate and tropical Paidflc. One species, 
Percis eoliaa, is one of the most common fish of New Zea- 
land, and weighs about live pounds. It is known as the 
ooalflah, rock-cod, and Hue cm. Also called Parapercis. 
perclose (p6r'kloz), n. [Also parelosc (and 
erroneously paraclose); \ ME, jnr close y par- 
clos^ parcloosy < OF. percUmyparcloseypnrclomVy 
an iuclosure, < L. jyrmchisay fem. of praeclusuSy 
pp. of prsecladercy shut off, shut up : see pre- 
clude.} It. Oonclusion. 

By the perclose of the same verse, vagaliond is under- 
stood for such an one as travelleth in fear of revongement. 

iiateigh. 

2t. A ])lace closed, inclosed, or secluded. 

And all this season the other englysshemen were on the 
felde, and the constable styll in his perclose, & issued not 
out. Berners, tr, of Froissart’s I’hron., 1. ccevi 

3. In arcli.y a screen or railing made to separate 
or inclose any object or place, as to inclose a 
tomb, or to separate a chapel or an altar from 
an aisk*. 

VacerUx, a mile or perclose made of 
timber, wherein sometning is closed. 

Florio. 

The fader loggid hem of slv purpoa 

Ina chambre nexte to his joyiiynge, 

For hitwlxe hem nas but aperdos. 

Occleve, MS. Hoc. Antiq. 184, f. 276.- 

4, In/frr.,ademi-garter. [Rare.] 
perenopter (p(‘rk-iiop't6r), v. [< NL. perevop- 

tcrus.} A vulture of the genus Neophron. 
PerenopterinSB (p6rk-iiop-te-ri'ne), n.ol. [NL., 
< Percnoptrrm 4* -inse.} A subfamily of vul- 
tures; the Neojthroninie. Reic/tew hue//, 1850. 
Perenopterus (p^rk-nop'te-nis), n. [NL. 
(Raflnesqne, 1815), < Gr. Trrpxvdf, dnsl^, dark- 
colored (see perch't), 4* Trrepdvy a wing.] A ge- 
nus of vultures: synonymous with Neophron. 
percoct (p(*r-kokt'), <1. [< L. percoctusy pp. ofp^r- 
eoqucrcy cook thoroughly, ripen, < per, through, 
4* coqvercy cook.] Well cooked; thoroughly 
done ; hence, trite. 

Among the ele(’.t, to whom It is your distinction to as- 
pire to belong, the rule holds to abstain from any employ- 
ment of the obvious, the percod, and likewise, for your 
own sake, from the epitonic, the overstrained. 

0. Meredith, Egoist^ xxix. 

percoid (p(*r'koid), a. and n. [< Gr. Ttkpicri, a 
perch (see perch^), 4- fWof, form,] I, a. Perch- 
like ; perciform ; of or pertaining to the Per- 
cotdes OTPercidie,m any sense. A\»o percoideous, 

II. n. A perch; any member of the Per- 
andes or Percid*. 



Perooldtt (pto-koi^d8), n.pU [NL.: seepercoid.] 
Same as Ferddm. 

Percoidea (pte-koi'd$-ft), n. pi. [NL., < Perm 
4* -oidea.} A snperfamily of aoanthopterygian 
fishes proposed for the families PerdoMy B&rra- 
nidsBy aemulonidsB, SpaHdtBy OerHdse, ,and re- 
lated forms. 

percoideous (p^r-koiMe-us), a. Same ospereoid, 
percolate (p^r'kq-lfit), v. ; pret. and pp. pereo- 
latedy ppr. percolating. [< L. percolatusy pp. of 

r 'colarey strain through, filter, < per, through, 
colarcy filter, strain, < coluniy a strainer, a 
colander: see colander.} I, tram. To strain 
through; cause to pass through small inter- 
stices, as a liquor; filter: literally and figura- 
tively. 

Therefore the evidences of fact are as it were pereeicM 
through a vast period of ages, and many very obscure to us. 

Sir M. Hole, Orlg. of Mankind, p. 1S9. 
II. intram. To pass through small interstices, 
as a liquor; filter: as, water percofafee througn 
a porous stone. 

As there is no escape for the rain-water which trickles 
down the sides of the ravine-like hollow, ... it must all 
percolate downwards thniiigh the fissures at its bottom. 

Darwin, Geol. Observations, i 29. 

percolate (p6r'k()-lat), n. {ipercolaky b.] That 
which has percolated or passed through a filter 
or*strainer; a filtered liquid, 
percolation (p^r-ko-la'shou), n. [< L. percola- 
tio(ii-)y a straining’through, the act of filtering, 
(.percolarcy pp. xxercolatusy strain through, filter: 

percolate^ 1. The act of percolating; the 
act of straining or filtering; filtration; the act 
of passing through small interstices, as liquor 
through felt or a porous stone. 

Peredation or transmission (which is commonly called 
straining). Bcuum, Nat. Hist., § 8. 

2. Inphar., the process of extracting the sol- 
uble parts of powdered substances by passing 
through them successive quantities of a solvent 
which yields a clear extract free from insoluble 
matters : used in the sense of displacement. 
percolator (p(^r'ko-la-lqr), n. [= F. percola- 
teur; percolate 4* -or^.} 1. One who or that 
which fifters. 

These tissues . . . net as percolators. 

Hen/rey, Elem. Botany. 
2. A form of filtering coffee-pot. 

The host and most convenient form of coffee-pot is called 
a percfdator. Spons’ Encyc. Mamd'-* I* 428. 

8. A nearly cylindrical or slightly conical ves- 
sel with a funnel end below, used in phaiinacy 
for preparing extracts by the process of perco- 
lation. 

pcrcollicet, « . An obsolete variant of portcullis, 
percomorpn (per'ko-m6rf), a. and n. I. a. 
Of or pertaining to the Percomorphi. Also per- 
comorph ic, per coin orph ous. 

II. A member of the Percomorphi, 
Percoinorphi (per-ko-m6r'fi), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. nepKT/y pfUMih, 4-* fioiMjtr/, i'omi.] In Copers 
ichthyological system (1870), an order of physo- 
clistons fishes, with the ventral fins thoracic or 
jugular, skull normal, bones of jaws distinct, 
and inferior pharyngeals separate. It thus in- 
cludes most acanthopterygian fishes, 
percomorphic (p(u’-ko-m6r'fik), a, [< pereo- 
morph 4- -ic.} Hame as pcrcomorph. 
percomorphbuB (pfer-ko-mOr'fus), a. [< per- 
comorph 4- -oas.] Same pcrcomorph. 
per contra (p6r kon'trh). [L.: jar, by; contra, 
’ ' ■■ dn the contrary. 


against : see per and contra.} 

Percophidse (p6r-kor 

ams, 1854), < Pcrcopl 


Percophidse "(p6r-kof'i-de)7 W. pi. [NL. (Ad- 
phis 4- -ides.} A family of 


acanthopterygian fishes, typified by the genus 
Pei'cophis, They have an elongate body, a pointed head, 
a shuix first and a long second dorsal, and complete tho- 
racic ventrals moderately approximated. The species are 
chiefiy inhabitants of the seas of the sonthern hemisphere. 
They are sometimes called serpent\fonin perches. 

Percophis (p^^r'ko-fis), n. [NL., < Gr. nipKffy 
a river-fish, 4- wfigy a sei’pent.] A genus of 
fishes, typical of the family Percophidse. 

percoraoid (p6r'ko-foid), a, and n, [< Perco- 
ph{i^ 4- -Old.} I.'«. Of or relating to the Per- 
COJjMdB, 

il. n. A fish of the family Pei'cophidm. 

Percopsidse (p6r-kop'si-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Percopsis 4- -td/e.} A family of pnysostomous 
fishes represented by the genus Pereojisis; the 
trout-perches. The Imdy has the form and fins, espe- 
cially the adipose fin, of a trout, and is covered with cten- 
oid scales comparable with those of a perch. The margin 
of the upper Jaw is formed by the intermaxillary bones, 
the opercular apparatus is complete, the gill-oi>6ning8 are 
wide^ and an aaipose fin is present. Only one species Is 
certainly known. 

Percopsis (p6r-kop'sis), n. [NL. (Agassiz, 
1848), < Gr. nipKy, a perch, 4- lujf, face.] The 



fwooffsis 



Trout'perch {.Percopsts gut tains). 


tvpieal pfGuus of Peroopsidm, P. guttatus, of 
the fresh waters of the United States, is the 
so-called trout-perch. 

perculaced. a, [A corrupt form of ^permUised 
for portculmed,“\ In /ter., latticed. 

percallist, n. An obsolete variant of portcullis, 

percunctatorf (p6r-kungk'ta-tor), n, [< L. per, 
through, 4- cunctator, one who hesitates, < eunc- 
tari, hesitate.] A very dilatory or habitually 
procrastinating person. 

percunctorilyt (p6r-kungk'to-ri-li), adv. [Ir- 
reg. (in imitation of perfunctorily) < pcrcunc{ta)» 
tor + -^- + In a perfunctory, dilatory, 

or listless manner. 

This 1 b he that makes men serve Qod percuncturUj/, per- 
functorily ; to go slowly to it, to sit idly at it. 

Jiev. T, Adams, Works, 11. 46. {Davies.) 

percurrent (p^r-kur'ent), a, [< Ij. percurrcn{ t-)s, 
ppr, of pereurrere, riin or pass tnrough, < per, 
through, + currcre, run : see current^,'\ In hot., 
running through the entire length; riumiiig 
through from toi) to bottom, as the midrib of a 
dicotyledonous leaf, the nerve of a moss-lt'af, 
or a grass-palet, etc. it notes Bpccittcally nervilles 
that traverse the entire area from one secondary or ter- 
tiary nerve to another. Sec nervation. 

percursory (p6r-k6r'so-ri), a. [< LL. as if ^per- 
cursoriu^s, ijtercursor ', one who runs or passes 
through, < 1a, pereurrere, pp. perrnrsus, run or 
pass tlirough : boo percurrent'] (hirsory; run- 
ning over slightly or in haste, 
percuss (p^r-kus'), V, t [< OF. pereussir, < 
h, j)crcussus, pp. of per cut ere, strike or pierce 
through, < per„ tlirough, + quMtere, shako, stnk<^ : 
see quash, Cf. concuss, discuss,] 1. To strike 
against so as to shake or give a shock to; strike. 

Thou art in our fuvour, 

For we do love to cherish lofty spirits, 

Such as perevM ever the earth, and hound 
With an erected couiitcnuiice to the clouds. 

Beau, awl Ft., Laws of Candy, li. 1. 

2. Spocifloally, in med,: (a) To tap or strike 
for diagnostic purpos(*s. See percussion, 4 {a). 
When some light body, called a plessimeter, whether a 
linger of the left hand, or a plocc of wood or the like made 
for the purpose, is placed ilrnily on the body of the patient 
and ho is tapped through this, the act is called mediate i)er- 
mmion, in distinction from immediate percussion, whore 
the body is directly tapped. Tlie tapping is done either 
with the Angers of the right hand or with a small hnmraer. 
The sounds elicited by percussion arc the most signiHcunt 
effects obtained, though the resistance felt, or pain or 
muscular contractions produced, may be of value. (/>) 

To tap or strike for therapeutic purposes. 8oo 
percussion, 4 (&). 

percussant (p6r-kus'ant), a, [< OF.pereussant, 
ppr. of pcrctmiV, strike: boo pore ii.hs.] hi her., 
Dent around and striking the side: said of the 
tail of a lion or other boast when represented 
as lashing his sides. 

percussed (p^r-kust'), [< percuss + 

Same as percussant, 

percussion (p^r-kush'on), n, [< F. percussion 
= Pr. pcrcuU(K percussio = 8p. pereusiou = Pg. 
percussdo = U. percussione, \ L. percussio(n-), 
a boating or striking, ipcrcutere, boat or strike 
through : see prrci/.v.s*.] 1, The act of percuss- 
ing, or the striking of one body against anotlier 
with some violence; forcible collision. 

The times when the stroke or percussion of an envioua 
eye doth must hurt are when the party envied is beheld 
Di glory or triumph. Bacon, Envy. 

2. The state of being percussed ; the shock pro- 
duced by the collision of bodies. — 3. The im- 
pression or effect of sound on the ear. 

with thy grim luuks, and 
The thnnder-liko permission of thy sounds, 

Thou modest thine enemies shake. 

SkaJe., Cor,, 1. 4. 59. 

4. In mod.: (a) In diagnosis, the method of 
striking or tapping the surface of the body for 
the purjtose of determining the condition of the 
organs in the region struck. It is employed 
chiefly in the diagnosis of diseases of the lungs, 
heart, and abdominal organs, (h) In therapeu- 
tics, tapping or striking in various ways with 
the hand or ^th an instrument as a therapeutic 
measure and a part of general massage. — 6. In 
music, the production of a lone by a stroke or a 
blow, as tmon any keyboard-instrument. Speclfl- 
oally-^) Xii musical composition, the occurrence of a 
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diMonant tone ; the actual sounding of a discord ; distin- 
guished from preparatUm on the one hand and resdution 
on the other, (b) In the reed-organ, a contrivance for 
striking a reed at the instant It is to be sounded, so as to 
set it in vibration promptly and forcibly. The stop-knob 
by which this contrivance is controlled Is often oalfed the 
pereuKUm-siop. 

6. In palmistry, the outer side of the hand ; the 
side of the hand opposite the thumb.-^Oenter of 
perouasion. Boo <M>a/eri.-~in8tnunent8 of percussion, 
musical instruments in which the tone is produced by a 
blow or stroke from a hammer or similar implement, such 
as drums and the pianoforte.— Percusslon-figure, in 
miTierol., a figure prmliiced in a thin plate of some crystals 
by a blow with a i-ather sharp point : thus, on a sheet of 
mica tlio porcussion-figure has the fonii of a syuiuietrical 
six-rayod star, two of whose i-ays are parallel to the pris- 
matic edges. Compare jvreimire-figure. 
percussional (pcr-kusli 'on-al ), a. [< percussion 
+ -a/.] Pertaining to percussion ; percussive, 
percussion-bullet (per-kush'pn-btd"'ot), u. A 
bullet charged with a substance that is ex- 
plosiblo by percussion. 

perCUSSiOU-cap (per-knsh'pn-kap), w. A small 
copper cap or cup containing fulminating pow- 
der, used in a percussion-lock to explode gun- 
powder. 

perCUBSiOUer Cp^'r-kusl/pn-er), u. In (fun’-mah- 
inq, the workman who fits the nipple and 
other connectpil parts, /r. 

TJ\ Orecner, The Gun, p. 2.51. 

percussiou-fuse (pCu-knsh'- 

pn-f uz), u, A detonating fuse 
so constructed that, when 
impact suddmily checks the 
motion of the projectile, the 
liring-mechanism of thed’nse 
is sot free to a cl. upon tli(‘ 
detonating substance, in the 
cut, a is the shell. Tim pltitigor A Is 
held by a detent », which engages a 
notch at the rear end with a fortu; 
graduated to permit itsrelease hy tlie 
shock of impact, when the plunger 
is driven forward to strike and ex- 
plode a pcrciiBsion cap on the nip- 
ple ff. llie spring i h« *1<18 the pin n- 
gcr in engagement with the detent 
till the instant of impact. 

percussiou-griuder (per - 

kuHU'on-ttrin»der),w. A ina- 
chmo for crushing quartz or 
other hard mati'risil by a process of combined 
rubbing and ponmiing. JC. JJ. Knight, 
percusslou-^u (per-kush 'on-gun), u. A gun 
discharged by means of a perciission-lock. 
percussiou-liainmer (pcr-kiish'oTi-hHm''(’'r), n, 
A small hammer used in percussion for diag- 
nostic purposes. 

percussiou-lock (pcr-kush'pn-iok), u. A kind 
of lock for a gun, in which a liamiuer strikes 
upon a j)ercussion-ca.p placed over the nipple, 
and ignites the charge — or the cap may be at- 
tached to the cartridge, and exploded by a 
striker without the aid of a iiiiiple. 
percassion-match (per-kush'pn-ma<*h), u. A 
match which is igiiit.<Ml by percussion, 
percussiou-powder (ptu'-kush'on-pou^''dAr), n. 
Detonating or fuliiiinnting powder. 
percuSSiOU-primer(per-kush'qn-pri"iri^ir), n, A 
primer which is ignited by percussion. »S(U‘ 
primer. 

perCUSSiOU-Stop (per-kush'qn-stop), n. Seci per- 
cussion, fi (h). 

percUSSioU-table (pOr-kush'on-ta^bl), ft. Ill 
n/etat., a frame or table of boards on which ore 
is concentrated, tluj separation of the heavier 
from tiie lighter parti<*les being aided by a jar- 
ring of the table by means of suitably arranged 
inacliiiiory. i^oo jog gl in g^ table and toze. 
percussive (per-kns'iv), a, and n, [= It. per- 
cussivo; as percuss + -ive.] I. a. Of or per- 
taining to percussion or a light sharp stroke; 
striking; striking against something. 

The first musicnl instruments were, without doubt, per- 
cussive sticks, calabaBlm.s, bmi-toins, and were used simply 
m mark the time of f he dance. 

/y. SiH’neer, TTniversal I^rogress, p. 26. 

The vercussive tones of the oriole invite or compel atten- 
tion. The Century, XXXVIII. 2.M. 

II. u. Specifically, in music, an instrument of 
percussion. 

percUBSively (pcr-kus'iv-li), adv. In a percus- 
sive manner; by or by means of striking or 
percussion. 

percuSBOr (])f‘r-kus'pr), V. [= F. pereusscur = 
Sp. percusor = Tg. percussor == It. percussttre, < 
L. percussor, < pcrcutcre, pp. perettssus, beat or 
strike through : see percuss,] One who or that 
which strikes; an agent or iustrument of per- 
cussion; one who percusses, 
percutaueous (pfer-ku-ta'ne-us), a, [< L. per, 
through, 4* cutis, tHe skin: see cutaneous.] 


perdition ** . 

Passed, done, or effected thro^h or by means 
of the skin : as, percutaneous ligation. 

Pereutanemu stimulation by the same methcNl on the 
motor points of various digital muscles in the human arm. 

Amer, Jour. Psychol., I. 184. 

percutaneously (p6r-ku-ta'no-u8-li), adv. In a 
percutaneous manner; through or by means 
of the skin. 

percuteur (F. pron. per-kil-ter'), n. [F., < per- 
cuter, < L. pcrcutcre, strike through : see ^nr- 
CWA9.] An instrument for slow or rapid light 
percussion for therapeutic piiriioses, as in neu- 
ralgia and (dhor neuroses, 
percutieut (p^r-ku'shient), a. and n, [< L. 
percutien{t-)8, ppr. of pcrcMtcre, beat or strike 
through: see percuss.] I. a* Percussive; strik- 
ing; of or pertaining to percussion. 

II, n. That which strikes or has power to 
strike. 

Where the air is the perentient, pent or not pent, against 
a hard body. It never giveth*an exteriour sound ; as if you 
blow strongly w'itli a bellowes against a wall. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 190. 

percylite (p6r'si-lit), n. [Named aftcu* J, Percy, 
an ihiglish chemist and metallurgist.] A rare 
mineral occurring in sky-blut' cubes: it is an 
oxyehlorid of copper, 
perdet, Humo napardy. Chaucer, 

perdendo, perdendosi (per-tlen'do, -do-se), a. 
[It ., ppr. of prrdrre, lose {boo jterditiou); si, it- 
self, < L. sc, itself.] In music^ dying away; di- 
minishing in loudness: practically the same as 
morvndo. 

PerdicidSB (per-dis'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Perdir 
{Perdic-) 4" The ])artridges and quails 

as a family of gallinacooiis birds: now usually 
regar(l(‘d as a subfamily Pcrdicinw, , 
PerdicinaB (pOr-di-si'nc), n. pi. [NL., < Perdix 
( Pcrdic-) 4 “ -intr.] A subfamily of gallinaceous 
Inrds, typified by thi< genus Perdix, of small 
size (as compared with Tetraonin/r or gi’oiisci), 
with naked nostrils and scaly shanks; the })ar- 
tridges and (luails. The term is used with varying hitl- 
tinlo : (a) b)r all the birds of tlie ebanicter just stated ; (A) 
for the Old World formn hr diKtfnguislied ironi the Amer- 
ican Ortyyinie or OdinUitphorinir ; {c) for partridges of the 
genus J‘enlix mid its Immedlato congenors alone. See 
cuts uuilor jmrtridye uinl quail. 

perdicine (p^T'ui-sin), a. ( < L. pcrdixipvrdic-), 
a i>aTtridg(‘, 4* -fact .] Kc'lated to or resembling 
a partridge^ or a quail; of or pertaining to tho 
Perdicinsc, in any st‘nse. 
perdiclef, n. [Me. prrdyclc; origin not ascer- 
tained.] A kind of precious stom* ; eaglestono. 
Pronmt. Parr., p. 394. 

perdiaot, », = v.prrdn, lost: see perdu,] 

A desperate man. Dorics. 

The Puke of ^luinnoufh, with his party of Perdidm, had 
a game to play wiiich would not shew in quiet times. 

Boyer North. Rxarnen, p. 47r>. 

perdiet, iuterj. See pardy, 
perdifoil (per' di-foil ), vt. [Im^g. < Ia. pt rdtre, 
lose, + folium, a loaf: Boo ftoP.] A diudduons 
plant; a plant that periodically loses or drcqis 
its leaves: opposed to mtv/m u. [Kurt'.] 

The pHBslon-flowor of America ami the jasmine of Mala- 
bar, whieh are overgreens in their native (iimuteH. heeome 
jH>rd\f(fUH when transplanted into Pritain. •/. linrton. 

lost : 
man- 


perditelyt, ndv. [< *pcrditc (< h. jurdilns^ 

SCO perdition) 4* -7y2.] In an abandoned 
iht; disgracefully. ^ 

A thousand times had rather wish to die, 

Than iwrditly to affeet ono base and vile. 

Heyivnod, Dialogues, ii. 

perdition (j)7‘r-<lish'pri), n. [< ME. jfcrdicioun, 
< ( )F. perdition, pcrdicion, F. perdition = Sp. per- 
dicion, = Pg. pent nf to = It. perdid>one, < LL.pcr- 
ditio{?i-), ruin, dcsfriiction, < L. perdere, pp. pvr- 
ditus, male* Jiwny with, destroy, waste, ruin, 
lose, < per, tlirough, 4- dare, give: see daUP.] 

1. Entire ruin; utter destruction. 

Ceitain tidings . . . importing the mere iurditum. of 
the Turkish lleet, Shak., (Hhi'ilo, ii 2. li 

perdition 

Take mo for over, If in my foil anger 
1 do not out-do all oxamplu ! 

Fletcher, Bonduca, iii. 5. 

Free revelllngs, caruivuls, and balls, which are tho j>er- 
dition of precious huiirH. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (od. 1835), 1. 183. 

2. Th(< condition of tlie lost.; the future stutn 
of the wicked; hell. 

Would you send 

A soul straight to perdithm. dying frank 
An atheist? Brnumwy, lling ami Book, II 301, 

3t. Loss or diminution. 

Sir, his definement suffers no perdition in you. 

Stiak., Hamlet, v. 2. 117. 


perditionable 

perditionable (p^r-diHh'on-a-bl), a. [< perdi^ 
lion + Pitted for or worthy of perdi- 

tion . li, PolloJc, ( Imp . Diet ) 

PerdiX (p6r'diks), ti, [NL. (Brisson, 1760), < 
Jm perdix, < Gr. a partridge : see par- 

tridgeS\ 1. Partridges proper, the typical ge- 
nus of Perdicinm, formerly more than conter- 
minous with the Perdiemm^ now restricted to a 
few species like the common European 7)ar- 
tridge, P. cineren. Bee cut under partridge.^ 
2. A genus of gastropods, now referred to Do- 
Hum. MonXfort 1^10. 

perdreauf, n. [( )1\ prrdreaUf also perdricl, per- 
dnal, a military engine for throwing stones, 
later also a mortar, prop, a partridge, contr. of 
perdriseauj dim. of perdriXf partridge: nw par- 
tridge.'] A bombshell of small size, such as 
was commonly used as a hand-grenade. Ar- 
chmol. Inst Joar.^ XXIII. 222. 
perdue, perdu (p6r-du'), a. and n. [< F. perdu 
(= Bp. perdido = It. perduto^ < JjL. ^perdutus, 
L. perditus)y pp. of perdrcj lose, < L. perdere, 
destroy, lose : perdition.] I. a. 1. Lost to 

sight; hidden; in concealment; in ambush. 

Bridget Bt(HHl prrdwr within, willi hor Anger and thiinih 
upon tnu latch. Strrnr, Tristram Shamly, lx. l(i. 

Perdue he couched, counted out hour hy hour 
Till he should spy in the east n signal streak- 
Night had boon, morrow wtis, triumph would be. 

Jirownirif/, King and Bo<ik, 1. lAO. 

2. Being on a forlorn hope; sent on a desperate 
enterprise. 

I send out this letter, as a sentinel perdue ; if It And 
you, it eumes to tell you that I was possessed with a 
fever. Donne, betters, cl 11. 

II. n. 1. A soldier serving on a forlorn hope 
(In j«>onch enfant perdu) \ a ])erson in des- 
perate case. 

I am set here, like a perdu. 

To watch a fellow that has wrong'd my mistress — 

A scurvy fellow that must pass this way. 

Beau, and FI., Little French lawyer, II. 3. 

Another night would tire a perdu, 

More than a wet furrow, and a great frost 

Sir W. Davenant, Love ami Honour, v. 1, 

Was this a face 

To he opposed against the warring winds? 

... to watch — poor perdu ! 

With this thin helm 't ShaJe., Lear. iv. 7. 35. 

2. One who is morally lost or abandoned. 

Drunkards, spew'd out of taverns into th' sinks 
Of top-houses and stews, revolts from manhood, 
Behaiich'd perd%te. Cftapman, Widow’s Tears, il. 1. 

3. In cookery f some! hing concealed or ambus- 
caded: same as surprise. 

I.«t the corporali 

CJome sweating in a breast of mutton, stuff'd 
Witli pudding, or strut in some aged carpe; 

Either doth serve, I think. As for perdwe. 

Home choice sous’d Asli brought cuuclmnt in a dish 
Among some fennell, or some other grusse, 

Shews how they lit! I’ th’ Aeld. 

W. Varheriifht, The Ordinary. (Naree.) 

perduellf, W. [ < L. perduellhy a public enemy, < 
through, + duetlum., helium , war: seedwr/.] 
A public enemy. Minsheu. 

perduellion (p6r-dfi-eripn), n. [< L. perduei- 
lio{n-)y treason, overt hostility against one’s 
country, < perdneUis, a ])ublic enemy: see per- 
duelt] In the civil law, treason. 

perd'Uellismt (p^^r-du'cl-izm), n. [< jicrduell + 
Same as perduellion. 

perduloust (ih't'uu-Ius), a. [Irreg. < F. perdu. 
lost, or < L. perdere, destroy, h)Ht', + -ul-ous.] 
ijost; thrown away. 

Some wandering |»<frffufci«r wishes of known impussihil- 
ities. Abp. Bramhall, Against llohhea. 

perdurability (pf^r^dil-ra-bil'i-ti), n. [< ME. 
perdurahilytvy perdurnhlete, < OF. perdurahlefe 
= It.. perdurahiliUXy < MTj. **perdurabiHta(J-)s, < 
^^perdurahihs, perdurable ; see perdurable.] Tlie 
quality of b(*ing perdurable; prolonged dura- 
bleness ; everlastingnoss. 

Ills deth Is couuerted in to verdurabilyti^ of lyf. 

II<4y Roml (etl. MorrlsX p. Idl. 
Hut yow men someth to geton yow a perduraUete whan 
ye thinken that In lyme to comynge youre fame shal 
lasten. Chaucer, Boethius, ii. prose 7. 

Mr. Flske believes in the soul and in ita perduraJbUUy. 

Pre*hytrrian Hev., April, 188«, p. 401. 

perdurable (p6r'du-ra-bl), a. f< ME. perdura- 
ble, < OF. perdurable, pardurable, F. perdurable 
= h*. Bp. ver durable = Pg. perdu ravel = It. per- 
durahile, \ ML. ^perdurabdis, lastiug, < L. per- 
durarvy last, hold out: see perdure.] Lasting; 
continuing long ; everlasting; imperishable. 

Whan ludas herde hym he cursed the deuyll and said 
to him Ihesu cryst dampne the in fyre perduraJhle. 

Holy Hood (od. Morris), p. 158, 
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Certes, the alghte of God la the lyf ptrduraHe. 

Ohaufitr, Paraon’s Tale. 

Cablea of perduralde toughneas. Shak., Othello^ i. a 848. 

We shall be able to discover that the body ia scarce an 
essential part of man, and that the material and perishing 
substance can never comprehend what is Immaterial and 
perdurable. Evelyn, True Eeligion, I. 248. 

True being is tme, unchangeable wad perdurable. 

Adameon, Fichte, p. 208. 

perdurablelyt, Odv. A Middle English form of 
2 )er durably. 

Thilke same symple forme of man that is perdurabledy in 
the dy vyne thoght Chaucer, Boethius, v. prose 4. 

perdurabletyf, W. An old form ot perdurability. 
perdurably (p^r'du-rarbli), adv. [< ME. per- 
durableli/yperduraldily; < perdurable + -ly*^.] In 
a perdurable manner; lastingly; everlastingly. 

Where regneth the Fader and the fione, lo I 
And the Holy Oost in heuyns full hy, 

And Khali for etmr perdurabUly. 

Bom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), L 6496. 
Why would he, for the mumentory trick, 

Be perdurahly Aned? Shak., M. forM., HI. 1. 116. 

Two things, perhaps, retain their freshness more per- 
durably than the rest — the i*otiim of Spring, and the more 
poignaut utterances of the poets. Lmvell, Wordsworth. 

perdurance (p^r-du'rans), n. [= U.jierduranj^ay 

< L. pe.rd'uran{i-)Sy ppr. of perdurare, endure, 
coil till lie: soo perdure.] f^amo as perduration. 

Thync etcrnall coiityniianco shall bee muche more ex- 
cellei»tc and much farre aboue ^xoperduraunee of lieauens, 
or of the earth. 

Bp. hSMhrr, Seven Pciiitontial Psalms, cxxxlv. 2. 
perduration (per-du-ra'sliqn), n. f= Pg. per- 
durai^dOy < L. as if *perdurdUo(n-), < perdurare. 
pj). perduratusy endure, continue: soo perdure.] 
Long continuance. 

perdure (p6r-dur'), v. i.; prot. and pp. perdured, 
j)pr. perduring. [= ( )F. perdureryparaurer = It. 
perdurare. < L. perdurare , last, hold out, endure, 
continue, JjL. also make hard, < per, through, + 
durarCy last, also mako hard: see dure. Cf. rw- 
dure.] To last for all time or for a very long 
time ; endure or continue long, or forever. 

But themind ix^rdarnwhlle Its energizing may construct 
a thousand linos. Hv^ok, Mental Philtis. (1854), j). 76. 

perdyt, iuterj. Bee pardy. 
pereG, n. A Middle English form of pear^. 
pere‘-^t, i. A Middle English form of peer^. 
pere*'^t, n. A Middle English form of 
peregalt (per 'e-gal), a. and n. Bame as pare- 
gat 

peregratet, v. t. Hoo peragrate. 
peregrint, «. and n. A Middle English form of 

peregrine. 

pere^inate (per'e-gri-nat), i?. L; prot. and pp. 
peregrinatedy ppv. peregrinating. f<L. peregri- 
mitusy pi), of peregrindriy travel O It. peregri- 
narvy petlegrinare = Bp. Pg. pci'egrhiar = F. pe- 
regriue.r)y<, peregriumy foreign: soo peregrine,.] 
1. To trav(*l from place to jilace, or from one 
country to another. — 2f . To sojourn or live in 
a fort^igii country. Bailey. 
peregrinate (per'e-gri-nat), a. [< L. peregri- 
natusy ])p. of peregrinari: see peregrinate, v.] 
Foreign ; traveled ; of foreign birth or manners. 
[Obsohdi! or arcliaic.] 

lie Is too picked, too spruce, too affected, too odd, as it 
were, too pereyrinate. Shak., 1,. L. L., v. 1. 16. 

I perceive too that’ there is something outlandish, pero- 
yrinate, and lawless about me. 

Bvdwer, Caxtons, xviii. 2. (Davies.) 

peregrination (per^e-gri-na'shon), n. [= OF. 
peregrination, F. peregrination = Bp. peregrina- 
e.ion = Pr. peregrinacw, pelegrinacio = Pg." jwre- 
grina^do = It. peregrtncuHone, pellegrinacione, 

< L. pere(/rinatw(n-)y < peregrinari, pp. peregri- 
iintusy travel: see peregrinate, v.] A traveling 
from one country or place to another; a roam- 
ing or wandering about in general ; travel ; pil- 
grimage. 

Through all the jounxqr and peregrination of human 
life, there Is matter and occasion offers of contemplation. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, x., Expl. 

A peregrination is this life ; and what passenger is so be- 
sotted with the pleasures of the way that he forgets the 
place whither he is to go? 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 863. 

The story of my dangers and peregrination. 

R. Peeke (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, I. 623). 

peregrinator (per'o-gri-na-tor), n. [= F. p&r^- 
(prina tear = Pg. peregri nadofsz It. peregrina tore, 

< L. pfregnnator, < peregrinari, pp. peregrina- 
tusy travel : see peregrinate, t?.] One who pere- 
grinates, travels, or wanders about from jilaco 
to place ; a traveler. 

He makes himself a great peregrinator to satisfy bis cu- 
riosity or impivve his knowledge. 

Casaubon, Credulity, p. 66. 


P«rell9 

peregrine (per'f>grin), a. and n. . [< ME. pere- 
grin, peregryn, foreign, < OF. peregrin (also 
*pelegrin, pelerin,> uH. B. pilgrim, q. v.), F, 
pMgrim ss Sp. Pg. peregrine as It. peregrine, 
pellegrine, foreign (ML. peregrina falco, OF. 
faulconperegrine, a peregrine falcon), < L. pere- 
gnnus, foreign, as a noun a foreigner, stranger, 
< pereger, being abroad or in foreign parts, lit. 
passing througna land,.<per, through, + ager, 
field, land: see j)er and acre.] I. a. 1. Foreign; 
not native. 

Your Ixirdship is such a frond of nouelties as always 
you aske me histories so straungo and peregrine that my 
Wittes may not in any wise but neodos go on pilgrimage. 

Guevara, J^etters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677)^ p. 166. 

The third class includes the whole army of peregrine 
martyrs. Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 12. 

2. Migratory, as a bird; coming from foreign 
parts; roving or wandering: specifically noting 
a kind of falcon, Falco peregnnus. 

A faucou peregryn than semed she 

Of fremde lond. Chaucer, Squire s Tale, 1. 420. 

3. In astrol., not exerting a strong influence ; 
void of essential dignities. 

A planet is not reckoned peregrine that is in mutual re- 
ception with any other. 

W. IMy, Introd. to Astrol., App., p. 844. 

II. w. 1. A foreign sojourner or rosidemt in 
any state ; a resident or subject not in posses- 
sion of civil rights. 

Until Caracalla’s general grant of the franchise, the 
greater proportion of her [Kome’s] provincial subjects were 
also spoken of as peregrim. Encyc. Brit, XX. 087, note. 

2. The peregrine falcon, Falco peregrin us. The 
original implication of the term in falconry is not retained 
in ornithology, and the name is extended to the group of 
falcons resembling the Eui-upeun peregrine, representa- 
tives of which arc found in most parts of the world. They 
are true falcons of largo size and great spirit. 'The Ameri- 
can peregrine, coniinonly called the duck-hawk (Falco am- 
turn), is a different vai'ioty from the European, and there 
ore several other geographical races of peregrines. See/af- 
con, and cut under duek-lMwk. 

Brave birds they were, whose quick-self lossning kin 

Still won the gmonds from the pcrc^rrin. 

W. Broume, Britannia’s Pastorals, ii. 23. (UaUiwelL) 
Thou Shalt see 

My grayhoiinds fleeting like a beam of light, 

And hear my peregrim and her bells In heaven. 

Tennyson, Harold, i. 2. 

pere^inity (per- o - grin 'i-ti), n. [< F. p6r6- 
grinite = jsp. peregriuidail = Pg. peregrinidade 
= It. peregrinitd, pellvgrinitd,~ i L. peregrini- 
tn(t-)s, condition of a foreigner, < peregrinus, 
foreign: soo peregnne.] 1. Strangeness; for- 
eignness. [Rare.] 

“Tliese people, sir, that Gerrard talks of, may have some- 
what of a j^egrinity in their dialect, which relation has 
augmented to a different language.” I asked him | John- 
son I If pereorinity was an English word. Tie laughed, and 
said, ‘*No.'’ I told him this was the second time I had 
heard him coin a word. BosiveU, Johnson (1885), IV. 136. 

2, Wandering; travel; journey; sojourn. 


A now removal, what wo call ‘ 
had to be decided on. 


Ills thii’d peregrinity,'* 
Carlyle, Ktoiiing, ii. 6. 


peregrinoid (por'e-gri-noid), a. [< peregrine + 
-Old.] Resembling a peregrine: si)ecifically 
noting an African falcon. Falco minor. 
pereion (pe-ri'on), w.; pi. pereia (-ii). [NL., 

iiTOg. < Gr. nepduv, ppr. of Trtpuivai, go about, 
< TTept, around, about, + Uvm, go.] In Crus- 
tacea, the thorax : dis- 
tinguished from cepha- 
lon (head) and jdeon 
(abdomen). C. Spence 
Bate, Encyc. Brit., VI. 

634. 

pereiopod (pe-ri'o- 

pod), n. [< NL.pcm- 
on + Gr. TTovt; (Trod-) = 

E. foot] An appen- 
dage of the pereion; 
one of the true thora- 
cic limbs or legs of a 
crustacean. They are 
the typical ambulatory or 
walking members (though 
they may bo rnodifled for 
swimming or for prehen- 
sion), intervening between 
the maxUlipeds or foot-jaws 
and the pleopods or abdom- 
inal limbs, which latter are usually natatory. 
pereiODOdite (per-i-op'o-dit), n. [< pereiopod 
+ -ite^.] Same as pereiopod, 
perelle^t, n. An obsolete form of pearl. 
perelle^ (pe-reP), n. [< NL. parella, the spe- 
cific name of the lichen.] In oof., a substance 
obtained from a lichen, Lecanora parella, much 
used in the preparation of a red or crimson dye. 
The name is also loosely and incorrectly given 



Pereion .iinl Picon (jf Munidop- 
sts t urntrostri.r 
a, pereion, bearinj; five pairs ol 
perciopods ; d. pleon ; r, modified 
pleopods, forintng the tail-fin. 



peralla 

to such lichens as are used to produce cudbear^ 
litmus, archil, etc. 

pereinptt (p6i-empt'), v, t, [< L. pcreniptuSy 
peremtuSy pp. otperimere (OL. pei'emere)^ take 
entirely away, annihilate, extinguish, destroy, 

< per, away, 4* cmere, take, buy; see emption, 
Cf. exempf] In lawy to kill; crush or destroy; 
quash. 

Kor is it any objection that the cause of appeal is per- 
emmted by the desertion of an appeal, because the office 
of the Judge continues after such instance wperempted. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 

peremptiont (p6r-emp'shon), n, [< OF. pcrcwp- 
Uouy P. peremption^ < LL. pereniptio{n^y a de- 
stroying, < L. perimerCy yp^peremptm, destroy : 
see perempt'\ A killing ; a quashing ; nonsuit. 

This peremption of instance was introduced in favour 
of the publick, lest suits should be rendered perpetual. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 

peremptorily (per'emp-to-ri-li), adv. In a per- 
emptory manner ; absolutely ; positively ; de- 
cisively ; so as to preclude further question or 
dehate. 

peremptoriness (per'emp-to-ri-ncs), w. Per- 
emptory, authoritative, or dogmatic eharacier; 
positiveness ; absoluteness; dogmatism: as, the 
perempUmnese of a command or of a crotid. 

peremptory (per'emp-to-ri), o. and w. [< F. 
pervmptoire = 8p. pereutorio = Pg. peremptorio 
= li, pereutorio y \ JAj.peremptonudyperemiorUiSy 
destructive, decisive, < peremptory a de.stroyer, 

< \j. perimerCy pp, pv.remptm^ destroy: see per- 
empt.^ I. a. 1. That precludes or does not 
admit of debate, question, or expostulation; 
hence, express; authoritative; positive; abso- 
lute: as, peremptory command or call. 

My customs are as peremptory 

As wrathful planets, doatb, or destiny. 

Marlowe, Tamburlalne, I., v. 2. 

Wc will suddenly 

Pass our accept and jk'remptory answer. 

fihak.. Hen. V., v. 2. 82. 

Tho peremptory tone In which he sent forth his sublime 
commands ! Goldsmith, She SUwps to Conquer, v, 

2. Ill laWj final; determinate; absolute and 
unconditional: as, xi peremptory action or ex- 
ception. 

A peremptory adjustment of the number of saloons to 
the population would be extremely ditllcult. 

liarper'e Weekly, XXXIII. 42, 

3. Fully resolved ; resolute; determined; posi- 
tive in opinion or judgment ; dogmatic : said of 
persons. 

To morrow be In readiness to go. 

Excuse it not, for I am peremptory/. 

Shak.,T G. of V., i. 3. 71. 

I was iteremptory that unlusse wo had £10,000 immedi- 
ately the prisoners would starve. 

Eoelyn, Diary, Sept. 2.5, 1605. 

Say what you like— only don’t be too peremptory and 

• dogmatic ; we know that wiser men than you have been 
notoriously deceived in lliclr predictions. 

10. W. Jlolmee, Old Vol. of Life, p. 13. 

4. Positively settled upon; tliat positively must 
bo done, etc. 

The duke now goes to sea upon the 7th of .lune, as I 
am credibly informed ; though others say the wremptory 
day is June the 31st. Court and Times of Charles 1. 2.30. 

Peremptory challenge. See 9. -Peremp- 

tory day, in law, a precise time when a business by rule 
of courtought to be broiighton. • Peremptory defenses, 
in Scots law, positive allegations which amount to a de- 
nial of the right of the opposite party to take action.— 
Peremptory inference, an inference leading to a cate- 
gorical, not a disjunctive, conclusion.— peremptory 
mandamus. Hoo mandamus.— Peremptory pleas, 
pleas which arc founded on scane matter tending to im- 
peach tile right of action itself. — PeremPtOlT writ, a 
species of original writ which directs the sTicritf to cause 
the defendant to appear in court without any option given 
him. provided the plaintiff gives the sheriff security effec- 
tually to prosecute his claim. — Syn. 1 and 3. Authorita- 
tine. Dogmatic, etc. 8oe magistei^.— Z. Express, aiiso- 
lute, imperative, categorical. 

II, t n. A poromptory order. 

For others they have stood as peremptoriea, but to him 
they cannot serve as dilatories. 

bacon, HeiHirt on Naturalization (1606), Works, X. 327. 

peremptoryf (per'emp-to-ri), adiK [< pcremjp- 
tory, a.] Unquestionably; jiositively. 

I happened to enter into some discourse of a hanger, 
which, 1 assure you, both for fashiou and workmanship, 
was most peremptory beautiful. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 4. 

perendure (p6r-en-dur'), v. i. ; pret. and pp. per- 
enduredy ppr. perenduring. [CL. pery tnrough, 
+ endure. CL verdure.'] To last or endure for 
ever, or for a long time. Enoyc. Brit. (Imp. 
Diet. ) 

perennate (p6r-en'at), t?.; pret. and pp. peren- 
natedy ppr, perennating. [< L. perennatusy pp. 
of perennarcy keep or last long, \ perennisy last- 
ing the year through, lasting long: see perew- 
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nial.] I,f trann. To continue to prolong indefi- 
nitely ; renew. Motwy Masters alt Things (1698), 

p. 16. 

n. intrans. In hoty to live perennially. 

Properly to understand pereiinatiori the perennating 
portions must be examined at all periods of the resting 
season as well as when the> are starting anew into vegeta- 
tive activity. Mature, XXXIX. 188. 

perennation (por-o-na'shon), n. [< perennate 
+ -tow.] Perennial or iiideilnite existence ; spe- 
cifically, in bot.y the perennial continuance df 
life. 

In the case of perennials, the mode of perennation is an 
interesting feature for obsei-vation. Nature, XXXIX. 188. 

perennial (pe-ren'i-al), a. and n, [= OF. per- 
cnnel = 8p. J^g. pvrennaty < Ij. perennis (> It. 
8p. V^. perennv = F. pem/wc), lasting the year 
through, lasting long, continual, everlasting, < 
pery through, 4- anniiSy year: see annual. (T. 
biennial y etc.] I. a. 1. Lasting or continuing 
without cessation through the year, or through 
mauy years: as, a perennial spriug or fountain. 
— 2. (Jontiuuing without stop or intermission; 
perpetual; unceasing; never-failing; everlast- 

iiig. 

Tlicre is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, in 
work. Carlyle, Past and J^resent, 1H. 11. 

Thy glad jr>crrw/MVi/ youth would fade. 

M, Arnold, The Scholar Gipsy. 

3. In rooV., growing continually: noting teeth 
which have t]i<^ pulp-cavity open, and grow 
indefinitely from ]K‘rsistent pulps: as, the per- 
ennial incisors of a rodent. — 4. In bot.y con- 
tinuing more than two years: as, a perennial 
stem or root. — 5. In enfom., forming colonics 
which are continued from yenr to year, as the 
aiits, bees, and termites; also, living more than 
one year, as an insect, rrgyn. 2. Unfailing, endur- 
ing, permanent, eonstant, abiding, lasting, undying, im- 
perishable, deathless, iiimiortHl. 

II. n. In bot., SI ])lant which lives and blos- 
soms or f rucf i tics year af t(‘r year. Ruch plants may 
or may not have pereiiiiisd roots. In trees and shrubs and 
herbs with gr«»wtli from ><*ai to year fnnn a strong tap- 
root the rtM>t is natur.iliy perennial; but in most peren- 
nials with only fibrous roots the roots are jirod urea anew 
from tini(5 to time or from year to year. The (iivision of 
plants Into annuals, bi(‘iinials, and perennials, according 
to the (liii'ution of their roots, is liable to vary under tin* 
influence of dill'ei cut eireuiuBtances An annual plant in 
a northern cliiiuate may beeoini* a biennial or even a per- 
ennial in u warm eliinate, whih*, on the other band, the 
perennials of warm climateh often become annuals when 
transplanted to northern elimatus. 

perennially (i>e-rci)'i-al-i), adr. 8o as to be 
perennial ; <‘ontinually ; without ceasing. 

perennial-stemmed (pc-ren'^ -al-stemd), a. In 
bot.y having st ems whicii are pereniv U, or which 
live and fructify from year to year. 

pwennibranch n>e-r<‘n'i-braugk), a. and n. K 
L. peremiisy perenuial, 4 branehi/e, gills.] 1. 
a. Having perennial hranchite; retaining gills 
permanently ; of or pt'rtaining to the Pereniii- 
branehiata. 

II. n. A momlMU' of the Perennibranchiata. 

Also peren n i bran ehia le. 

Perennibranchia (pc-n*u-i-brang'ki-a), w. pi. 
[NIj., < L. pe.renins, p(‘r<*nnial, + bravchue, 
gills,] Haiiie as Peren nibraneUiata. 

Perennibranchiata (])c-reu-i-brang-ki-a'tji), n. 
2)1. [NL., neuf . ]) 1 . of perennVmincbiatun : see 

perennihranchiate.] A division of urodele am- 
phibians, comprising Ihose whose gills are per- 
Diaueutly retained, it embmees thesirenids, pi-titelds, 
and omphiiimidK, ami is oppo8e«l t<» Caducihranchtata, 
which ineludes alnu»st all the other iircMleles, such us the 
salamanders, newts, etc. Also called Manentibra nehia. 

perennihranchiate (i»c-reri-i-i>rang'ki-at), a. 
and n. [< NL. ])eren nibranclemfus, < L. perenms, 
perennial, + branelnsCy gills.] 8ame as peren- 
nibranch. 

perennityt ( pc-ren 'i-ti ), n. [< v.perennite, ( )F. 
perennite^hp.perennidad = Pfr.jierennulade, = 
It. pereirimtdyi L. perennila(t-)sy perennial du- 
ration, <pcrcw«/.v, perennial: BOftperenwia?.] An 
enduring or continuing through the whole yenr 
without ceasing. 

That springs have their onginc from the sea and not 
from rains and vapours, among many other strong reasons 
I conclude from the perennity of divere springs, whicli 
always afford the same quantity of water. 

Derhani, Physlco-Thcology, ill. 5. 

pererration (per-e-ra'shon), w. [< L. pererrare, 
pp. pererrafus, w^ander through, < pery tlirougli, 
4- errare, wander: see err.] A wandenng or 
rambling through various places. 

After a long pererration to and fro, to rctum as wise as 
they went. Uou^eU, Foirclue Travell, p. 67. 

Pereskia (pe-res'ki-a), n. [NL. (Pluraier, 170:i), 
after N. 0. P. de Pmresc (1680-1637) of Aix in 
Provence, author of numerous scientific and 
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historical works.] A genus of cacti of the tribe 
02 )untie/e, characterized by the numerous large 
spreading petals in many rows, and the stigma 
with very many clustered or spiral rays. There 
are 13 speelos, all natives of the West Indies. They are 
shrubs or trees, with round branches, large solitary or pan- 
ieled flowers, and scaly or spiny pear-shaped or egg-shaped 
beiTlea. I'he distinct fleshy and veiny leaves bear spines 
ill their axils, and are in some species thick and cylindri- 
cal, In others broad and membranaceous, uiiliki* those of 
other cacti. I\ Bleo is the bleo of the United States of 
Colombia, with handsome rose-colored flowers, and leaves 
which are eaten as a salad. See Barbados gooseUrry, under 
gooseberry. 

pereyet, n. A Middle English form of perry^. 
perf. An abbreviation of perfect. 
perfect (pcr'fckt), a. and n. [Early mod. E. 
also per jit ; now conformed to the orig. L. (per- 
fity parfit remain in dial, use); < ME. jterjety 
perfity parjity parfyte, ji/njight. etc., < 

OF. parjity parfeily jxirjife, jHirJ'aiet, 'perfect, F. 
parjait=:Pr. jterfeit, perfieit, perjieg. perfaig = 
^p.'pcrj'ccto :=iP^. 2^erfeiio = It. perf rf to r= IL 0. 
Dan. jicifckty <. \j. jxerjectitxy fiiiisbed, com- 
plete, perfect, pp. of jterficci ey fiuisli, complete, 
<pcr, tlirougli, 4’facerc, do: see per- and fact.] 

1. rt. 1. Brought to a consummation ; fully fin- 
ished; carried through to completion in every 
detail; finished in every part; completed. 

Take noble courage, and make perfect what 

Is happily begun. Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 3. 

Nature flnishes everything, and that makes a large part 
of her rhunn. Every little flower is jwtfect and complete, 
from root to seed. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. .319. 

2. Full; whole; entire; complete; existing in 
the widest extent or highest degree. 

She ullwais loiied me with nortjmrflght. 

And the dede then*of shewld she to ryght. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3994. 

It cannot be without some great worke of God, thus In 
the old and decrepit Age of the World, to let it haue more 
perjeet knowledge of it selfe. Pvrehas, Pilgrimage, p. 4S. 

There Is no such thing as jyerfert transparciH'v or pterfect 
opacity. Tyndall, Light and Elect., p. 13. 

3. In bot.y having both stamens^and jiisHls; 
hermaphrodite : said of a flower, also of a whole 
plant, as oyiposed to mona'CionSy diarions, etc. 
— 4. Without blemish or defect; lacking in no- 
thing; of the best, highest, or most complete 
type ; exact or uiKiuestionabh* in every partieu- 
lar : as, a j^crfcct likeness ; one perfect but many 
imperfect speciniens ; a perjeet face; specifi- 
cally, complete in moral excellence; entirely 
good. 

The secundo Day next aftre Men funden a Erid quyk 
and perjyt. Mandevdle, 'I'ravels, p. 48. 

Three glorious suns, cac.li one a jterfecl sun. 

Shak, a Hen. VI.. li. 1. 26. 

lie ye therefore jterfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is jterfeci. Mat v. 4H 

Tlie perfect historian Is he in whose work tlie character 
and sjiiiit of an age is exhibited in miniature. 

Macaulay, History. 

6t. Sound; of sound mind; sane. 

What faces and what postures he puts on ' 

1 do not thinic he is perfect. 

Fletcher, Mail Lover, i. 2, 

6. (kunfdotely skilled; thoroughly trainmi or 
eflicient : as, perfect in disci]iiine. (kimpare lel- 
tcr-perfeet. 

Gur baltlc is more full of names (ban yours, 

Our men xxwvvt jH>r1ec' in tln' use oi arms. 

Shak.,^ Hen IV., Iv. 1. 1.5.5. 

7. ( -orapletely elTcctiv'c: sutisfactory in every 
resjiect. 

Distress is \\ perfect antidote to love 

(ioldmiith. Good-natured Man, ii. 

8t. C^uite cert.'iin ; assureil. 

Thou art /terleii, then, our ship hath touch’d upon 
'J’iie desertjj of bohemia? Shak., W. T., iii. 3. 1. 

9. Kntin‘; out. and out; utter; very great: as, 
a perfect horror of serpents; a perfect shower 
of brickbats met tlicin; ajterj'eet stranger. [Col- 
loq.! 

'I’he (iucen tore tier biggonets for perfect anger. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxiv, 

Rt. Martin, however, was one of the most active in de- 
sfKiying the pagan temples, and used in that employtncnf 
t;o lange over his diocese at the ln*.ad of a perfect army of 
monks. Itutionalism, TI .3.3. 

of this habit [bucking] I have a jicrjecf dread, and, if I 
can help It, never get on a confirmed bucker. 

T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p h. 

10. In music: (a) Of an interval, melodic or 
harmonic, belonging to the first and simplest 
group of consonances, that in which inveu'sion 
does not change the character of the interval : 
as, a perfect unison, octave, fifth, or fourth : 
opposed to imperfeciy diminished, augmented. 
T^iese intervals are now often also culled major. 
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Of a chord, cadence, or period, complete; 
fullv satisfactoiy. Thus, a perfect chord or triad is a 
triad, major or minor, in Itis original poBllion ; a perfect 
cadence is a simplo authentic or plagal cadence ; and a 
perfect period la one that ia fully halanced or filled out. 
(c) In medieval muHic, of rhythm, time, or mea- 
sure, triple. See nwasurcy 12.— Most perfect ens. 
8ee Perfect being, the being whose eaaence In- 
volves existence; Uod.— Perfect cadence, concord, 
consonance. 8ee the nouns. — Perfect definition, a deft- 
nit ion which perfectly e^Iains the essence of a thing by 
its essential attiibutes.— Perfect demonstration, a dem- 
onstration that not only shows that a fact Is so, but also 
why it must be so.— Perfect elasticity, ensemble, fifth, 
flower, fluid, fourth, etc. See the nouns.— Perfect 
insect, the imago or completely developed form of an 
insect, whether winged or wingless.— Perfect metals. 
.Same as mthle metcUs (which see, under Perfect 

metamorphosis, in entom., a metamorpliosis in which 
there is a well-marked pupa stage between the larva and 
the imago. Also called complete metamorphom. See cut 
under Orgyia. — Perfect note. Sec note. — Perfect num- 
ber, a number that is equal to the sum of all its divisors 
or aliquot parts, as 28 (» 1 + 2 f 4 7 1 H).— Perfect 

octave. See octave, 2. Perfect proposition, a categor- 
ical proposition.— Perfect speecn, a speech that makes 
complete sense. 

Speech Is either perfect or Imperfect. Perfect is that 
that absolves the sentence. 

Burgerndidue, tr. by a Gentleman, 1. 24. 
Perfect syllogism, a syllogism from which no part has 
been omitted.— Perfect tense, in gram., u tense express- 
ing completed time, <jr a variety of past time involving 
some reference to the present; instanced by 7 have done,* 
and the like. The same word is added to the titles of oth- 
er tenses when a like implication is made: thus, J shall 
have done, future perfect; I shoidd haw done, conditional 
perfect; and so orn— Perfect yellow. See ydloro.—THo 
make J^rfect, in priMing. to print on both sides, sfiyn. 
4. Faultless, blameless, unideiiiishod, holy. 

II. w. Jll gram,, the perfect tense. See above. 
— Historical perfect. See historical, 4. 
perfect (perft^kt or p6r-fokl/), v. t, [Karly 
mod. E. also ,• = It. perfvttarv; from the 
adj.] 1. To linish or complete so as to leave 
nothing wanting; bring to completion or per- 
fection : as, to perfect a picture or a statue. 

If we lovo one another, God dwelloth In us, and Ills love 
is perfected iu us. 1 John iv. 12. 

It is the duty of art to perfect and exalt nature. 

Bacon, Advancement of Ivearning, 11. 214. 

Exact Beformation is not perftrd at. the first push. 

Milton, Reformation in Kng., i. 

I pray certify mo, by the next occasion, what the wine 
cost for the common use, and If you have laid out any 
more In that kind, that I may perfect my account. 

WinUifop, Hist. New England,!. 440. 

But a night there is 
Betwixt me and the perfecting of bliss ! 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, lit. 313. 

That you may well perceive I have not wrong’d you, 

One of the greatest in the rhristian world 

Shall be my surety ; 'fore whose tbroiic *tls needful, 

Ere 1 can perfect mine intents, to Kneel. 

Shak., All’s Well, Iv. 4. 4. 

2. To make perfect; instruct fully ; mak(? ful- 
ly informed or skilled : as, to pcrject one’s self 
in the principles of architecture; to perfect 
soldiers in diHcii)line. 

Euery man taking charge may bo . , . well taught, prr- 
/fted, and readily instructed in all the premisses. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 202. 
Whence might this distaste arise? 

Be at least so kind {ojrrfeci me in that. 

Webster and Jiindey, (Jure for u Cuckold, i. 1. 

To perfect ball. Bee fraifu.srSyn. 1. 1’0 accomplish, 
consummate. 

perfectation (p6r-fek-ta'shon), n. [< jwrfeet + 
~atiort,'\ The act or process of bringing to per- 
fection; perfecting. [Rare.] 

Does It not appear ... as If the very influence which 
we i>olnted out in the last chapter, ns rendering the jht- 
fectation of the race feasible, must have a distinctively 
antagonistic operation ? H’. Ji. Greg. 

perfecter (per'fek-ler or p^‘r-fek't<!T), v. [< per- 
fect + -eri.] One who perfects, completes, or 
finishes; one who makes perfect. 

Let US run with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto .lesus (lie author and jterfecter of our faith. 

Hel). xll. 2 (revised vci-sion). 

Perfect! (]>f‘T-fek'ti7, pL [ML., pi, of L. prr- 
feetns, perfi'ct: see perfect, a.l A body of 
Cntharisls in the Iwelfth and tliirtoenth cen- 
turies, who jissuined tlie name on account of 
the strictness of tlieir lives. 
perfectibili8t(pt‘i'-fokM i-bil-ist), ». [< perfecti- 
ble + -/.v/, ) One who Ixdieves in the perfecti- 
bility of human iiatun* in this life; a perfec- 
tionist — Society of the Perfectlblllsts. Same as Or- 
der of the Illuminati (which «t*c, under Illuminati). 
perfectibility (per-fek-t i-bil'i-t i), u. [s=F. «rr- 
fe.ctibilitv = Sp. perfvetihitutad = Pg. per/ecti- 
hilidade = It. perfeitibihtd. < ML. ^perfectihili- 
ta{f-)s,<. ^perfeetihiHs, ptuTectiblt*: f^t^c'perfeeii- 
hle,"] The property of Ixdiig iu»rf«*(‘tible‘; the 
property of being susceptible of becoming or 
being made perfect ; specifically, the capabuity 
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of arriving at perfection in this life, whether a 
general perfection of the human faculties or 
Christian perfection. 

It is even possible . . . that it Clifford, In his foregoing 
life, had enjoyed the means of cultivating his taste to Its 
utmost perfectibility, that subtle attribute might, before 
this period, have completely eaten out or filed away his 
affections. Uaudtwme, Seven Gables, vii. 

perfectible (per-fek'ti-bl), a, [= F. perfectible 
z= Pg. perfectivel s= It. perfcttibiley < mL. *per- 
fecUbitis (?).< li, pcif edits, perfect; me perfect,'] 
Capable of becoming or being made perfect, or 
of arriving at the utmost perfection possible, 
perfecting (per-fek'ting), n, rVerbal n. of per- 
fect, tJ.J Printing on both Bides, 
perfecting-machine (p6p-f ek'ting-ma-shen '' ), 
n. Hsmlxq txii perfecting-press, [British.] 
perfecting-press (p^r-fek'ting-pres), n. In 
Xmnting, a press in which the paper is printed 
on botli sides at one operation, 
perfection (p6r-fek'shon), n, [< ME. jjerfec- 
cion, x)trfcccyonc, perfeedoun, pcrfecciun, < OF. 
(and F.j perfection = Bp,perfeccion = Pg, 
fei^do = It. perfedone, < L. perfectio(n-), a fin- 
ishing, perfection, < perficcre, pp. perfect ns, 
finish, complete: see xierfect,] If. Perform- 
ain‘o; accomplishment. 

Lovers . . . vowing morethan the jp«*/(ec<ton of ton, and 
dischaiging less than the tenth part of one. 

Shale,, T. and <L, ill. 2. 1)4. 

Would any reasonable creature make these his serious 
studies ami perfeciuvns, much less only live to these ends? 

B. Jonson, (Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 

2. The slate of being perfect, as in material, 
form, design, composition, construction, opera- 
lion, action, qualification, etc.; that degree of 
excellence which leaves nothing to he de.sired, 
or in which nothing requisite is wanting; en- 
lire freedom from defect, blemish, weakness, 
or liability to err or fail; supreme excellence, 
whether moral or material; completeness or 
thorougliness: as, perfection in an art; fruits 
in ptirfeef ion ; iha pet fection of beauty: often 
used concretely; as, she imperfection, 

Howbeit I wyll answere these messengers that theyr 
comyng pleosotli incgroatlye, and that mydoiightar shiud 
ho happy if she myght come to so great perfection as to 
be cuiiiuyned in inaryngc to the eric of Guerles. 

Berners, tr. of Emissarb’s Chron., II. cx. 

Tyiue shall breed skill, and vse shall bring perfection. 

Ascham, The Scholomuster, p. 80. 

If we oifect him not far above and before all things, 
our religion hath not that in wardpeiycchton which it should 
have. Booker, Eccles. J*o1ity, v. 0. 

lie never plays, hut reados much, having the l.atin, 
French, and Spanish tongues in perfection. 

Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 10, 1677. 

The Roman language arrived at great j>erfrcfion before 
it began to decay. Swift, InipiDving the ICngllsh 'J'ongue, 

Everybody, again, understands distinctly enough what 
is mount by man’s jwrfeclion—hXc reaching the best which 
his powers and circumstances allow him to reach. 

M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, i. 

3. A quality, trait, feature, oudowment, or ac- 
quirement that is characterized by excellence 
or is of great worth or value; excelhmcy. 

What tongue can her perfections tell Y 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, il. 

Ye wonder how this noble Damozell 

So great perfeciwne did in her compile. 

Spenser, F. q., III. vl. 1. 

The unity, the simplicity or inseparability of all the 
properties of Deity, is one of the chief prfections I con- 
ceive him to possess. 

Descartes, Meditations (tr. by Veitch), iil. 

4. The extreme ; the highest dcgi’ce ; consum- 
mation ; as, the jterfection of cruelty. [Colloq.] 

other Saluages assaulted the rest and slow them, strip- 
ped them, and Uioke what they had ; but fearing this raur- 
ther would come to light, and might cause them to sufTer 
for it, would uow proceed to the perfection of villanie. 

Quoted In Cajd. John Smith's Works, II. SC. 

6t. In medieval trifile rhythm or measure. 
Ree mensnre, 12 — Absolute perfection, the absence 
of every kind of defect and fault; the perfection of God. — 
Accidental perfection, an addition to the essence, im- 
parting higher powers of acting, of receiving impressions, 
etc. -- Christian perfection. See perfectionism (b). - Es- 
Bentlal nr transcendental perfection, the possession 
of everything that is necessary to an essence.— Esthetic 
perfection, faultless beauty; the entire agreement of a 
cognition with sense.— First and second perfection. 
Same as jirst and second entelechy or act. See enfelechy, 
and energy, 4.— Formal perfection, that which in any 
being 1» better to be than not to be ; conformity to the 
formal laws of thought.— Logical perfection, see logi- 
cal. -^BtAteriail perfection of cognition. See materi- 
al.— Material perfection of knowledge, confnnnity to 
the real world ; truth.— Moral perfection, a perfection 
of the soul or mind.— Natural perfection. See natural. 
~ Perfection of oognltiont the union of precision with 
profundity.— Perfection of disposition, the entire dis- 
position of matter to the receiving of a given form : nearly 
the same Mjtm perfection. Perfection of energy, that 
degree of effort which a being is spontaneously disposed to 
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S at forth.— Perfeotion of parts, the absence of mutfls- 
on; integrity.— Physleal perfeotion, a perfection of 
body.— gupematural poneetion, a perfection of mi- 
raculous origin.— Third or last perfection, the attain- 
ment of the end of the thing having the perfection.— To 
perfection, (a) Fully; completely; to the uttermost. 
Job xi. 7. (ft) With the highest degree of excellence or 
success : as, he acted the part to perfection, saByn, X Per- 
fectness, completion, consummation. 

perfection (p6r-fek'shon), V, t, [< F,perfec- 
tionner = 8p. perfeccionar bs Pg. perfedamr, 
t^feiggar s= It. perfeziomre; from the noun.] 
To complete ; make perfect. 

Both our labours tending to the same general end, the 
perfectioning of our countrymen in a most essential article 
— the right use of their native language. 

Foote, The Orators, 1. 

The gradual perfectioning of the respiratory machine. 

Huxley, Auat Invert., p. 68. 

perfectionalt (pfer-fek'shqn-al), a, [< OP. per- 
fectiovnal, < perfection, perfection : see jierfec- 
tion and -al,] Made complete or perfect. 

I call that [life] perfectional which shall be conferred 
upon the elect immediately after the blessing pronounced 
by Christ. Bp. Pearson, Expos, of Creed, xii. 

perfectionatet (p6r-fek'shqn-at), V. t, [< j)cr- 
f action + -ate^.] To make perfect; bring to 
perfection. 

He has . . . founded an academy for the progress and 
perfectionaUi^ of painting. 

Dryden, Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting, § 24. 

perfectionation (p6r-fek-sliq-na'shon)j n. [< 
perfectionate + -ion.] The act of making per- 
fect. Foreign Qiiarterhj Rev, [Rare.] 
perfectioner (pfsi'-fek'shon-^r), n. One who or 
that which makes perfect or brings to perfec- 
tion. [Rare.] 

language has been the handmaid of Religion, and Ro- 
liginn the herald, instrument^ and perfectioner of Civilisa- 
tion. B. Gust, Mod. Langs, of Africa, lut., p. 10. 

perfectionism (p6r-fek'Bhqn-izm), n. [< perfec- 
tion + -4sm,] The belief tfiat a sinless life is at- 
tainable. Specifically— (a) The doctrine, held by many 
Roman Catholics, tliat those who are Justified can observe 
the commands of God, and that their sins are not mortal, 
but venial, (ft) The doctrine, held by many Arminian 
Methodists, that a relative perfection called Christian per- 
fection is attainable, and is to be distinjauished from abso- 
lute perfection or from the perfection of angels or of Adam, 
(c) The doctrine expressed in the ('onfessioh of the Society 
of Friends in 1675, that the heart can be “ free from actu- 
ally sinning and transgressing of the law of God, and in 
that respect perfect.” (d) The belief that one can attain 
or has attained a state of absolute moral perfection. Such a 
belief is entertained by persons In various religious bodies. 

perfectionist (p^r-fek'sbpn-ist), n, I = F, 2 jeffec- 
tionniste =s Sp, xxeifeccwinsta ; am jicrfecfion + 
-tV?f.] 1. One who bolioves in any form of per- 
fectionism. 

Our late perfectionists are truly enlightened, who think 
they can live and not sin. Baxter, Saints’ Rost, iv. 2. 

Specifically — 2. [cap.] A member of the Oneida 
Community. See community. Also called Bible 
Communist — Christian PerfectloniBt, a believer in 
Christian perfection. See perfectionism (6). 

perfectionment (per-fek'sliqn-ment), n, [< F. 
perfecUonnement ; as perfection, v,, + -ment.] 
The act of making i)erfect, or the state of be- 
ing perfect. [Rare.] 

perfective (p6r-fek'tiv), a, [= Sp. Pg. xterfee- 
iivo = It. j)€rfettivo; as perfect + -ivc.] Teinl- 
ing or conducing to perfecting or perfection. 

The affections are in the destitution of th^r jjerfeetive 
actions made tumultuous, vexed, and discomposed, to 
height of rage and violence. Jer, Taylor, Works, II. xlx. , 

perfectively (per-fek'tiv-li), adv. In a perfec- 
tive manner. 

As virtue is seated fundamentally in the intellect, so 
perfectively in the phancy. 

N, Grew, Cosmologla Sacra, ii. 7. 

perfectleSBt (per'fekt-les), a, [< perfect 4* -less.] 
Falling short of perfection; far from perfec- 
tion. 

Fond Epicure, . . . 

(Not shunning the Atheists sin, but punishment), 
Imaginedst a God eoirrfectless, 

In Works defying whom thy words profess. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 7. 

perfectly (p6r'fekt-li), adv. [Early mod. E. also 
perfitly; \ ME. xmrfitcly, 2 >eifyghUy, parfytele; 
< perfect + -ly^,] 1. In a perfect maimer; 

wholly; completely; entirely; thoroughly; al- 
together; quite: as, the matter is not perfectly 
clear; the coat is perfectly new. 

Alle tho that beleven perfltely In God schul ben saved. 

Mandeoille, Travels, p. 136. 

Ther she lyeth in a fayer Chapell, Closyd in a Coffer, hyr 
face bare and na^ed that ye may se \t perfyghtly. 

Torkington, Diarfe of Eng. Travell, p. 10. 

I love you perfectly well, I love both yo!ir Ferson and 
Barts, which are not vulgar. HoweU, Letters, I. v, 11. 

Some, indeed, who live iu the valleys of the low country 
are perfectly black. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 217. 
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2. With the highest degree of thoroughness or 
exoellenoe; in such a way as to leave nothing 
to be desired: as, she dances ^^rfectly; he 
speaks the language 

Aud can [know] you these tongues p^eettyf 

Beau, and Ft., Coxcomb, iv. 4. 

Bo may an excellent virtue of the soul smooth and cab 
cine the body, and make it serve perfectly, and without 
rebellious indispositions. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885^ I. 846. 

8. With great exactness, nicety, or precision; 
accurately; exactly; as, a per/ect/y adjusted or 
balanced contrivance. 


I never knew any man In ray life who could not bear 
another’s misfortunes perfectly like a ('hristlaii. 

pope, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 

perfectness (per'fekt-nes), w. The character 
or state of being perfect or complete ; perfec- 
tion; completeness. 

perfervid (p6r-f6r'\id), a. [< L. iwrfervidus, a 
false reading (though in form correct) for »/•«- 
fervidm, very hot, < L. before (used in- 
tensively)^ +fervi(iu8f boiling, hot: see/crmd] 
Very fervid oi hot; very ardent. 


Instruction, properly so called, they [the colored preach- 
ers] are not qualiified to give, but the emotional nature is 
aroused by perfervid appeals and realistic iinugeiy. 

FortnifjhUy Jtev., 8., XLIII. 861. 

perfervidness (pCjr-to'vid-nes), «. The char- 
acter of being perfervid ; extreme heat or ar- 
dor ; gi'eat fervor or zeal, 
perficient (I>er-fish'ent), «. a«id n, [= Sp. Pg. 
It. perjiewnif}, < 'L, porficicn(U)s, ppr. of per- 
fjeere, finish, complete, achieve : see xierfeet,'] 
1. a. Effectual; actual. 

The endower [Is] the perfeient founder of all eleemosy- 
nary [corporations.] Blacketone, Com., 1. xviii. 


The perfeuint objection [to pronouncing grace] was 
probably the inconveiiicnce to the service of the repast. 

Science, XII. 3. 

Ferflcient action. See action. 

II. y, Jjiterally, one who performs a com- 
plete or lasting work; specifically, one who en- 
dows a charity. 

perfidious (p6r-fid'i-us), a. [= l»g. It. perfidi- 
oao, < Jj. perfidiosusj < perfidia, falsehood; see 
perfidy,^ 1. Faithless; "basely treacherous; 
lalse-fiearted. 

What of him ? 

He *B quoted for a most perfldioxus slave. 

Shak„ All’s Well, v. 3. 206. 


An air of mugnanlmlty which, perfidious as ho was, he 
could with singular dexterity assume. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

2. Proceeding from or characterized by i)erfidy 
or ba.se troacliery; false: as, n. perfidious net. 
= Syil. 1. Unfait/ifui, FaitMeee, Treacherovs, Verfdiom. 
Unfaitfifvl represents negatively the meaning that is coin- 
iiiuti to these words, but it especially means a lack of 
fidelity to trust or duty, a failure to perform what is tine, 
however much may be implied lii that. Faithless is nega- 
tive in form, but positive in seiiHo; the/aifAfm man does 
something wliicb is a breach of faith ; the sleeping sent! 
nel is wifaithfvl ; the deserter In faitldess. Treachery and 
perfidy are kinds of failhlessness, Tlie treacherous man 
either betrays the confidence that is reiK) 80 (i in him, or 
lures another on to liuriii by deceitful appeaitmceH : as, 
the treacherous signals of the wrecker. I’lie perfiidwvH 
man carries treachery to the basest extreme ; he betrays 
acknowledged and acicepted obligations, and oven the 
most sacred relationships and claims : as, Benedict Arnold 
and .Tudas arc types of perfidy. 

His honour rooted in dishonour stood. 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


Votaries of business and of pleasure prove 
Faithless alike in friendship and in love. 

(Jowper, Verses from Valediction. 
If King Edward bo as true and just 
As 1 am subtle, false, and treacherous. 

Shah., Rich. III., i. 1, 37. 


('onscious of great iMiwers and great virtues, he [ BurkeJ 
found liitiiself, in age and poverty, a mark for the hatred 
of a perfidious court and a deluded people. 

Macaulay, Warren Hostings. 


perfidiously (p^jr-fid'i-us-li), ado, lu a ptudkl- 
ious manner; with perfitiy; treacherously; 
traitorously. 


Thou ‘ast broke perfidiously thy oath. 

And not peiiormed thy plighted trutli. 

S. BuUer, Hiidlbras, III. i. 2.'i7. 


perfidiousness (p^r-fid'i-us-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being perfidious; treachery; traitor- 
ousness; faithlessness. 


There needs no Pope to dispense witli the Peoples Oath, 
the Kings themselves by their own perfidiousness having 
absolved their Subjects. Milton, Answer to Salmasius. 

perfidy (p^ir'fi-di), w. [< F. porfidw = Sp. Pg. 
it, perfidia, < L. perfidia, perfidy, < perfidus (> 
It. rg. perfido = Sp. p^rfido = F. perfidc), faith- 
less, < per, from, + fides, faitli: see faith.^ 
Breach of faith or trust ; base treachery ; faith- 
lessness. 


These great virtues were balanced by great vices; in- 
human cruelty ; perfidy more than Punic ; no truth, no 
faith ; no regard to oaths. Uurne, On Moi^als, App. 4. 
sSyn. See perfidious. 

porfitt, perfitet, «. Old forms ot perfect. 

perflzf (per-fiks'), r, t [Appar. an error for 
prefix, in sense of ^pre-appomt,’] To fix; set- 
tle; appoint. 

Take hoed, as you are gentlemen, this quarrel 
Sleep till the hour perfi-M. 

Fletcher {and another\T\fo Noble Kinsmen, iii. 7. 

perflablet (p^^r'fla-bl), a, [ME.,< OF.prrfiablc, 

< L. perfiabilis, that may be blown through, < 
perftare, blow through : see perflate.'] Capable 
of being blown througli. 

But make it high, on everie hsXt imfiahle. 

ralladius, llusboudrie (fi. E. T. S.), p. 37. 

perflatet (pi'u-fiat'), v. t. [< E. perflMus, pp. of 
jierjlarc,h\<iyf through, < per, throJigh, + flare, 
h\oynmofintu.^. OLinflatc,] To blow througli. 

If eastern wlmls did perjlate our climates more fre- 
quently, they woiiM clarify and retresh our air. Harvey. 

perfiatiOUf (p^r-fla/shpn), n. [= F. perflation, 

< LL.j>cj;/lafio(n-), a blowing tlirough, < L. per- 
flare, pp.perrtrif«/j, blow through; i>erjlate.] 
The act of Idowing through. 

Mifiera, by perfiat ions with large bellows, give motion 
to the air, which ventilates and cools the mines. 

Woodward. 


There is an abundant supply of nectar in tho nectary of 
Tropreolum tricolor, yet I have found this plant untoumied 
in more than oncgottlen, while the flowers of other plants 
had been extensively perforated. 

Darwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 427. 

*= Svn. Bore through, Pierce, etc. See penetrate. 
perforate (per'fo-rat), a. [< Ij.perforatus, pp. : 
see the verb.] Bored or piorcetf through ; pene- 
trated. 

An earthen iK»t perforate at the bottom. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Specifically — (a) In M., pierced with one or more small 
holes, or, more commonly, having translucent dots which 
resemble holes, us in most plants of the order Hypcricincff. 
(6) In ornith., noting the nostril of a bird when lacking 
a nasal septum, sotlmt a hole appears from side to side of 
the bill, as in the turkey-buzzard, crane, etc. * (c) In axiat, 
open; opened tlirough; atfording passage or communica- 
tion ; having the uhaiactcr r*r quality of a perforation ; fo- 
rominate, (d) In zooL, full of little holes or perforations ; 
cribroHO ; foraminuluto ; specifically, of or pertaining to 
the Perforata: us, a perforate coral; & perforate foramini- 
fer.~ Perforate el;^ra, in entom., clytia which have a 
discal perforation, as in certain Cassidie or tortoise-beetles. 

perforated (p6r'Jo-ra-ted), p. a. [Pp. of perfo- 
rate, r.] 1, Same as perforate . — 2, By exten- 

sion, cut through in many places and with ir- 
regular and somewliat largo openings. Com- 
pare (I jour. 

A carved oak panel by Grinling Gibbons; the panel is 
, perforatf'd and curved both sides alike. 

W. Ogden, Antique Furniture. 


That fbam] • - - w'as so contrived . . . as, by perpoiiiul 
perflation, to prevent the iikjw from liuaiing. 

A Jouriwy, etc ,fpiot.ed in Hall's M«>d. Kng.,p. 206. 


perfoliate (por-fo'li-ilt), a. [= F. perfoUe (<*1. 
OF. perfoliate, “through-wax, through*-! oaf (an 
herb)” — Cot- 
grave ),=8p.Pg. 
perfoliado,<'N]j. 
perfoliatus, < E. 
per, througli, 4- 
folium, a loaf: 

foliate,] 1. 

In hot., having 
a stem which 
seems to pass 
through tlH< 
blade : said of a 
leaf. This appear- 
ance is produced 
by the congenital 
union of the edges 
of the sinus of an 
amplexicaul Iciif 
(Tvularia perfoliata, 

Baptisia perfoliata, 
and * 



I Pcrfdliatr Ir.ives of Uvutarta per- 
i Conn.iU- [n-rfoll.i»o leaves of 
nuiirysotkle d onu. ut semptfvtreus). 


\ B'upli'urunirotundltoliiou atford cxamplcB of i)crfo- 
liato loaves. When opiumitc Ie..ve8 have their bases 
united, so that the steni iwsses through, t\«y are said 
bo connatc-perjoliate. as in leaves of honeysuckles. See 
also cut under coiinatc 

2. lu entom., liaving 1h<‘ outer joints much di- 


lated laterally all around, hut not forming a 
compact club; laxicorn: said of anteimio ap- 
pearing like a number of rouml plates joined by 
a shaft or stem rimiiiiig tlirough tlu*ir centers. 


Also penfoliated. 

perforaole (])er'iv>-ra-bl), a. 1 < L. as if ^jurfo- 
rabitis, < perforate: sec perforate.] 

Admitting of jierforatiou ; that can l>o bored 
or pierced through. 

perforans (iier'fo-ranz), ; pi. perf or antes 
(])6r-fo-ran'toz). '[NE., p])r. of \j. perf or a re, 
perforate: see perforate.] The long flexor 
muscle of the toes, or the doe]) flexor muscle of 
tho fingers: so called bocuuso their tendons per- 
forate tho tendons of the j)erforatus museles 
near the points of insertion. 

perforant (per'fo-nmt), a. [< L. pcrforan(t-),s, 
ppr. of perforare, jierforati*; see perforate.] 
Perforating, as I lie temloii of a flexor musele. 

Pei^orata (per-fo-ra'fa), n.pl. [NE., neut. })1. 
of E. perforatns, jxu-forate : see perforate, u.] 
1. One of the groups into whieh Edwards and 
Haime (1850) divide the corals: distinguished 
from Aj)oro.*tn, Tabidata, and Riajosa. It in- 
cludes the Madrejforidsp, Voritidw, etc. Also 
called ]*oro.sa. — 2. The perf orate foraminifers, 
a large grouj) (subclass, order, or suborder) of 
filoso protozoans inclosed in a test ])erfonited 
with numi’roiis foniminiileK besides tho imiin 


opening, through all of which the thready jiscii- 
dopods may lu-otrude; opposed to Jmperforata. 
Leading foVuis are tlie Tvxtnlariidie, Lat/enidfr, 
GlobifieriHidu’, liotatiidse, and Nummulinidw. 
perforate (i»er'fo-rat), V. t.; pret. and ])]). ]ur- 
forated, ppr. perforating. [< E. perforatns, ]»]). 
of perforare^ bore fhrough {> It. perforare = 
Sp. Pg. perforar= F. perforer), < per, througli, 
4* fora re, horo: see hore^, foramen, etc.] To 
bore through ; pierce ; make a hole or holes in, 
as by boring or driving. 


3. In her., same as cleeh6. - Perforated file. Sec 
file^. - Perforated medallion. Bcc pierced medallion, 
under Perforated space, la) Anterior, a de- 

prosKlon on either side, near the entrance of the Bylviaii 
fissure, Hoored with gray matter, and pierced with numer- 
ous small foramina for the passage of blood-vessels, most 
of which are dt^sMned for the corpus striatum, imiuediatcly 
above. (6) Posterior, a deep fossa situated back of the 
corpora lilbicaiitla, aud between tho crura cerclirl, per- 
forated by numerous holes for the passage of blood-vessels, 
perforati, n. Plural of ;inrf or at us. 
perforating (pcr'fo-ra-ting),j>. a. Iwxtnat.. spe- 
cifically, perforant; jiassing through a perfora- 
tion : applied to tho deep flexor muscles of tho 
fingers or iocs. See perforans.... Perforating ar- 
teries. (a) Of the foot, small ‘cuniniiinlcating branches be- 
tween tho dorsal ami plantar arteries, in tlie interosseous 
spaces and near tlie clefts of (lie toes. (6) Of the hand, 
branches of communication between tlie duiqi )mlinar ar- 
tery and tlie dorsal Interosseous arteries, (lirouf?Ii the In- 
teroBseous spaces, (c) Of the thigh, usually four branches 
of the profunda artery which nlcrco the adductor mus- 
cles to supply tho parts at tho hack of the thigh, (d) Of 
the thorax, branches of tho internal iiianimnry which 
pierce the intorcostal muscles to supply the pectoral miiB- 
cle, skill, and mammary gland.- - Perforating CUtaneOUB 
nerves, perforating nerve of Casser. seenerrs.— Per- 
forating fibers of bone. Hanic as Sharpens fibers (which 
see, under /6cri).- Perforating peroneal artery, tho 
anttrior poroneiil. -Perforating rods of Bharpey. 

m Sharpey's fibers {which see, under /dx?ri).-- Per- 
forating ulcer of the foot, an ulcer beginning on the sole 
ami u.sually obstinately progressive, involving the deeper 
tissues, including the bones. It has been observed in 
tabes. In dementia paralytica, and with other nervous le- 
sions. Also called perforatiuy discai>e oj the foot, malum 
. pt'rjorans jwdis, mat jterjoiant du pied, A similar condi- 
tion hits been found in the hand. 

perforating-machine (iu’'r ' fo - ni - 1 ing - mu - 

shdn'O* tt- 1. A inMchiiio for stnm])iiig lincM of 
liolcHor])crforRtioiiHiii KbcotHofjiostngt'-sfamps 
or jnipcr If^aves, as in a clicck-book or receipt- 
book, to facilitate Hciiarnlioii , a paper-iicrfo- 
rating machine. — 2, A machine for stamping 
tho pi*rforatod rihhoiis of psijicr use. I with tho 
rnpid or othor forms of Jiiitomntic tch*graphic 
machines. — 3. A rock-drill or perforator, 
perforation (pfT-fo-ra'shon ), n. [== F.perfora* 
lion = 8p, perfimteton =r I*g. perforai^dn = It, 
perforazione, < MIj. pnf otatio(n~), < 1j. perfo- 
,rare, pi), perf ora fits, boro througli: perfo- 

rate.] 1 . The act of boring or ])ior<*ing through. 

Tin* iterforation of tlie body of tlio tree in several places. 

Bacon. 

2. A hole bored; any bolo or aperture passing 
through anything, or into tho interior of a sub- 
si anco. 

Each bee, i)eforc It has ha»l much practice, must lose 
sonic tlnit'in making eacli new ^perforation, especially when 
the jitrjoration Ims to be made through b«»th calyx and 
coiolb). Darwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 433. 

perforative (lu r'fo-ra-liv), a. [= F. perfora- 
hf ■zj: Pg. perforaUro ; as perforate 4* -ice.] 
liav ing ]>ower to porforato or ])iorce, 
perforator (lidr'fo-ra-tor), n. [= F. perfora- 
tenr = Pg. pe.rforador == It. perf ora tore, ( NE. 
^perforator, < lu perforare, jierforate; sot* per- 
for(tte.] One who or that- which perf oral os, 
iioros, or ])iorcoR. Specifically — (a) In ohslcL, an in- 
strument for pcifnratiiig the skiiil of a fetus wlmn it is 
necessaiv to reduce its size (b) An instruim nt used to 
puncli (he ribbons of paper used in certain kinds of teleg- 
raphy. 

The perforator . . . prcjpares the ineshiigc by punching 
holes in a paper ribbon. 

J*rvece and SivetvrigfU, Telegiuphy, p. 1 16. 



perforator 

<c) A power*machine for drilling rocks In tunneling; a 
perforating-machine. 

perforatUS (p6r-f9-ra'tus), w. ; pi. perforati 
(-ti). [NL., < L. perforatmj perforate: see 

•perforate^ a.] The short flexor of the toes, or 
the superficial flexor of the fingers: so named 
because their tendons are perforated by the 
tendons of the perforans muscles.— Perforatus 
Casserli muscle, the coracobrachialls. 

perforce (T)f*r-fdr8'), udw [< ME. pavforce^ < 
OF, (and ¥,) par force = Hp, por fuerza z=. Pg. 
porfor^^a = It. per /(M'zayhy force, < L. per, by, 
+ ML. force: see /orccl.] By force or 

violence ; of necessity. 

If Sir (Jaultior Taschao Wynne hym par/orce, thir Is no 
man can sauo hyni fro the dethe, for he liath sworne as 
> many as lie wynneth par/orce shall all dye or he hanged. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart's Cliron., II. xxxviii. 

Hoeing perforce ye must do this, will ye not willingly 
now do it for (lod’s sake? 

J. Bractfurd, liOtters (Parker Hoc., 1S53X I. 64. 

This . . , confounded villain will make me dance per- 
free. Goldtnniih, Grumbler. 

perforcet (p^r-fors'), r. t. [< perforrcy adv.y 
iifivr forced y t’.] To force ; constrain ; compel. 

My furious force their forev jierforc’d to yield. 

Mir. for Mays., p. 416. (Mares.) 

perform (])(u’-f 6nn ' ), r. [< ME. performeu , per- 
fourmcHy parformen, parfourmmy usually par- 
fourttCHy < OF. parfouruiry parforniry parfurmr, 
perfouridry AF\ parformery parfourmer, perfor- 
mer y orig. ^parfourmiry complete, accomplish, 
I)orfonn, < pa'r^ < L. per, through, + foundry 
\fourm'ii\ provide, furnish : mi^furuinh'^. Tlie m 
is orig. (see etyiu. of ywrwiv/il), but tlie K. j>rr- 
form is partly du(< to association witli the un- 
related verb form ; cf . LIj. performare, form 
thorougbly, > It. performarcy “to perfonne or 
fashion out ” (Florio).] I, fr«w-6f. 1. To effect; 
execute ; accomplish ; achieve ; carry on or out ; 
do? as, to perforpt an act of kindness or a deed 
of daring; io jwrform a day’s labor ; to perform 
an operation in surgery or in arithmetic. 

But whan he saiigho thot he myghte not don it, ne 
hryng it to an ende, he preyed to God of Nature that he 
woldc par/onne that that he had begonno. 

Mandeirilk, Travels, p. 265. 
Ggretc God, that par/ournest thy laudo 
By moath of iunocents, lo, boor, thy inyght. 

Chaucer, Prioress’s Tale, 1. 155. 

Did I for this 

JWprrm so noble and so brave tlofcat 
Gn Hacrovir'f' /i. Jonsm, Hojanus, ill. 1. 

The rope-dancing is performed by a woman bolding a 
balancing pole. Strutt, Hports and Pastimes, p. 288. 

Wc liave in vain tried to perform what ought to be to a 
Clitic an easy and habitual act. 

Maemday, Sir James Mackintosh. 

2. To carry out or do wha.t(»ver is demanded 
or required’hy (duty, a vow, etc.); execute the 
provisions, commands, or requirements of ; put 
m execution; discliargt^; fulfil: as, to perform 
one’s duty; to poform a vow; to perform a 
eov(*nant. 

The quen here consail ther-of were a-paigod, 

That he so him profered to parfmirme lure wllle. 

WtUiam of Pa/cmetK. E. T. S.), 1. 4008. 

When 1 make to any man a jiromise, T keep it and jmt- 
/r»nn it truly. Latimer, Misc. Hel. 

1 thy best will all jierfonn at full. 

Tennyson, Morte d’ Arthur. 

3. To render; do. 

H(d, the only one of the Titans who favoured Jupiter, 
jrrjormed him singular service. 

Bacon, Physical l^'ahles, i. 

4. To act or represent on or as on the stage : 
ti.s, to perform tht^ part of Hamlet. 

Hravtiy the figure of this harpy hast thou 
1‘erfonn'il, my Ariel. Shak., Tonipost, ill. 3. 84, 

In November 1175.3) . . . Kootc himself jiw/on/wd the 
ciuiracter of Buck at Drury-lane theatre. 

W, Cooke, Life of S. Foote, I. 85. 

5t. ’Po make up; constitute; complete. 

Yif thow abate the (|uastite of the hour Inequal by daye, 
out (if thirty, than shal the reinenant thatleveth 
the Ininr liieiinal by nyglit. Chaucer, Astrolabe, ii. 10. 
The confcssourluiere for his wurthynesae 
Slial }>arfoiirne up the nomhre of his covent. 

Chaucer, Hummuner’s Tale, 1. 661. 
6t. To afford; furuisli. 

(’ertea ther nis non other thyng that may so wel per- 
forme hlysfulnossc as an estat plentyvos of alle goodes. 

Chaucer, Boethius, ill. prose 2. 

7. To sing, or render on a musical instrument. 
=Byn, 1. Perform, Accomplish, Effect, Execute, Achieve. 
Those words agree in repi'cscntiiig the complete doing of 
something which is of considerable importance and is set 
before one’s self as a thing to ho done. Generally they 
represent the doing of something in which one is person* 
ally interested. Effect most views the outcome as a result ; 
execute most suggests briskness or energy in action , achieve 
most suggests ditficultles triumphed over, with a corre- 
sponding excellence in the result. Perform may mean no 
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more than a doing which continues till the work is com* 
pleted. 

n. intram, 1. To act; do or execute some- 
thing. 

Paul found it present with him to will, but could not 
find how to mrform. 

a. Buehnell, Nature and the Supemat., p. 63. 
2. To act a part; go through or complete any 
work ; especially, to sing or play on a musical 
instrument, represent a character on the stage, 
etc. 

Mohhabbazee'n (or low farce players) often perform on 
this occasion before the house. 

E. IT. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 208. 
He had an exquisite ear, and performed skilfully on the 
flute. Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 

performable (p6r-f6r'ma-bl), a, [< perform + 
Capable of being performed, done, exe- 
cuted, or fulfilled ; practicable. 

Men herein do strangely foigot the obvious relations of 
histoiy, affirming they [elephants] have no Joints, whereas 
they dally read of several actions which arc not perform- 
able without them. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 1. 

performance (per-ffir'mans), n, perform + 
1. The act of performing or the con- 
dition of being performed; execution or com- 
pletion of anything; a doing: as, the perform- 
ance of works or of an uud.ert.aking ; the per- 
formance of duty. 

Hsclcss are all words. 

Till you have u/rii perfonmnee with your swords. 

Fletcher (and another), Ix>ve’s ('ure, i. 1. 
An Aero of Performance is worth the whole Land of 
Promise. Uowell, Letters, iv. 88. 

iTomises arc not binding whore the performance is un- 
lawful. Paley, Moral Philos., 111. i. 5. 

2. That which is performed or accomplished ; 
action ; deed ; thing done ; a piece of work. 

Her walking and othei* actual performances. 

S/utk., Macbeth, v. 1. 1.3. 
It is the work of Mona Poitrieh, who adorned a chapel 
In the same manner at Falcuuse, two leagues from Bonne, 
which is said to ho a most beautiful performance. 

PocoeJee, Description of the East, II. ii. 222. 

3. A musicaU dramatic, or other entertainment; 
the acting of a play, execution of vocal or in- 
strumental music, exhibition of skill, etc., t^s- 
necially at a place of amusement— Specific per- 
lOrmance, in law, actual porfonnanee, or an action to 
compel actual performance, as distinguished from the 
payment of damages as a compensation for non-perfonn- 
anco.se: gyn. 1. Accoinplishment, achiovemeiit, consiim- 
ination. perform. 2. Exploit, feat.— 3. Production. 

performancyt, n. [As performance (see -c//).] 
I'erformance. Davies, 

performationt, n. [< iterform + -atwn.'] Per- 
formance; doing; carrying out. 

This Indenture made . . . for the performaHon of y« 
things vnderwrittei^. HdkUml's Voyayes, I, 164. 

performer (pcr-fdr'm6r), n, 1, One who per- 
forms, accomplishes, or fulfils. 

Even share hath he that keeps his tent, and 1 h‘ tn field doth 
go; . . . 

U'he much performer, and the man that cun of nothing 
vaunt. Chapman, Iliad, ix. 

2. One who perforins or takes part in a ])lay or 
performance of any kind ; an actor, actress, mu- 
sician, circus-rider, etc. 

Mr. Johnson, nperfinrmer of sound Judgment, who giic- 
eecded in many walks in comedy. 

Life of Quin (reprint, 1887), p. 16. 
Whilst in past times the perfirrmor treatcii his instru- 
ment I piano] as a respected ana beloved friend, and almost 
caressed it, many of our present performers appear to treat 
it as an enemy, who has to be fought witli, and at last 
conquered. Qrove, Diet. Music, II. 744. 

performing (p6r-f6r'ming), n. a. 1. Doing; 
executing; accomplishing. — 2. Trahiod to per- 
form tricks or play a part: m, performintj dogs, 
perfricate (p(T'fri-kat), v, t, ; pret. and ])p. per- 
frirated, ppr. perfrieating, [< L. perjricatnsy 
pp. o\ perfricare (> It, perfricare), mb all over, 
< per, through, + fricarCy rub: see friction,'] 
To rub over or thoroughly. Jiailcii, 
perfrication (p^r-fri-ka'shpu), n, [< perfricate 
+ -ion,] A thorough rubbing, especially the 
rubbing in of some unctuous stibstance tlirough 
the pores of the skin; inunction. 
Jierfamatory (p^r-fu'miv-to-ri), a, [< perfume 
+ -atory,] Yielding poif time; perfuming. 

A perfumatory or incense nltai'. 

Leigh, Critlca Sacra (1660), 1. 214. (Latham.) 

perfume (p(*r-fura' or p^r'fum), v. t, ; pret. and 
pvi, perfumed, ppr. perfuming, [< OF. perfumery 
y.parfumer = 8p. Pg. perfumar = It, profumare 
(for ^perfumarc), < through, fu mare y 

smoke: see./waic, r.] To scent; render odor- 
ous or fragrant: as, to perfume an apartment; 
to perfume a garment. 

There weeps tbs Balm, and famous Trees from whenoe 
Th* Arabians fetcht perfurmng Frankinsenoe. 

SyivesUr, tr. of Du Bsrtss’s Weeks, i. 8. 


perfunetorate 

Away, away, thy sweets are too ptrfmning, 

QuarleB, Emblems, T. 16. 
There the priest perfunud me o*er with clouds of fragnmt 
incense. 

Comtantine and Arete (Cihild’s Ballads, 1. 800X 

The txiTve-ecmtperfuma all the air. 

M, Arnold, Btanxas composed at Carnao. 

perfume (p^r'fum orp6r-fum'), w. [< F. par- 
fum = Sp. Pff, perfume = It. profumo, perfume ; 
from the verb.j 1. A substance that emits a 
scent or odor which affects the organs of smell 
agreeably, six flowers form the base of most flower- 
perfumes in use : orange-flower, rose, Jasmine, violet, aca- 
cia, and tuberose. Vanilla dashed with almonds is used 
to simulate heliotrope. Besides these are used the ge- 
ranium, lavender, losemary, thyme, and other aromatic 
herbs, peel of bitter oranges, citrons, bergamots, musk, 
sandalwood, ambergris, and gum benjamin, the leaves of 
the patchouli, wintergreen, and others. Many perfumes 
are now prepared by chemical methods, instead of by 
distillation, maceration, tincturation, or eiifieurage, from 
vegetable products. 

She toke for perfume the iwndes of olde roaemary and 
burned them. Sir T. Elyoi, Castle of Health, iv. 2. 

2. The scent, odor, or volatile particles emitted 
from odorous substances, especially those that 
are sweet-smelling. 

An amber scent of odorous perfume 

Her hai’binger. Muton, S. A., 1. 720. 

Ev’n the rough locks with tender myrtle bloom, 

And trodden weeds send out a rich perfume. 

Addison, Letter from Italy. 
-Bjni. 2. Fragrance, Aroma, etc. (see e^nell, n.), balrni- 
nesB, redolence, Incense. 

perfume-burner (p^^r'fum-ber^nf^r), n. A ves- 
sel in which odorous substances, as pastils, are 
buniod. 

perfume-fountain (i)6r'fum-foun'''tau), n, A 
portable apparatus for throwing a small jet of 
perfume ; especially, an ingenious machine in- 
troduced about 18712, in which by the mere pres- 
sure of the liquid in a receiver or ball the foun- 
tain is created, the liquid running through a 
tube into a lower ball which when full takes 
the place of the first. 

perfumer (p6r-fu'ni(*r), u, [< F, parfumeur = 
Hp. V^, perfumador =: IV. prof umatore ; as per- 
Jume + -fri.] 1. One wno or that which per- 
fumes. — 2. One whose trade is the making or 
selling of peHumes. 

Barber no more - a g&y jierfumer comes, 

On whose soft cheek his own eosinetic blooms. 

Crabhe. 

perfumery (p^r-fu'mw’-i), n. [< Y.parfumeriey 
perfumery, = 8j). perfumeria = Pg. perfumaria 
= It. profumerin, a place where perfumes are 
made or sold; as pnfumc -f -ery,] 1, Per- 
fumes in general. — 2. Tlie art "of preparing 
perfumes. 

perfume-set (p^r'fum-set), n. A set of articles 
for the toilet-table, such us perfume-bottles 
and puff-boxes, sometimes including such ob- 
jects as au atomizer or a spray-tube. 

perfumy (per'fu-mi or per-fu'ini), a, [< per- 
fume + -?/L] Having a perfume; odorous; 
sweet-scented. 

The sweet atmosphere was tinged with the perfumy 
breath which always surrounded Her. 

Mrs. Oliphant, Salem Ghapcl, xlil. (Davies.) 

perfunctorily (p6r-fungk't6-ri-li), adv. In a 
perfunctory, careless, or half-hearted manner; 
without zeal or interest; in a manner to satisfy 
external form merely, or so as to conform to the 
letter but not to the spirit; with careless indif- 
ference ; negligently. 

perfunctoriness (p^r-fungk'to-ri-nes), n. The 
character of being perfunctory; negligent or 
half-hearted perfonnance ; carelessness, 
perfunctory (p6r-fuiigk'to-ri), a, [= 8p. Pg. 
perfunctorw = It. perfuntorio, < LL. fxnfuncto- 
riusy < L. perfungiy p*p. fierfmictusy perfonn, < 
pery through, 4* futigiy do: see function,] Done 
mechanically or without interest or zeal, and 
merely for tne sake of getting rid of the duty; 
done in a half-hearted or careless manner, or 
so as to conform to the letter but not to the 
spirit; careless; negligent. 

What an unbecoming thing it is to worship God in a 
careless, trifling, perfunctory Manner ; as though nothing 
less deserved the imploying the Vigour of our Minds about 
than the Service of God. StiUiny/leet, Sermons, 111. iii. 

Alike I hate to bo your debtor, 

Or write a mere perfunctory letter. 

LoweU, Familiar Epistle. 

perfuncturate (pSr-fungk'tu-rat), i?. f.; pret. 
and pp. perfuncturatedy ppr. perfmeiurating, 
[Irrog. < L. perfuncturus (fut. part, of perfungiy 
perform: see perfunctory) 4* -alet.] To execute 
perfunctorily, or in an indifferent, mechanical 
manner. North Brit. Rev. (Imp, Diet) 
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perftue (p6r-fu2'), V, t,; pret. and 
ppr. perfusing^ [< L. perfusm, pp. of perfun- 
dercy pour over,< jpcr. tlurough,+ /Mwdere, pour; 
see foundry /iwel. J To sprimcle, pour, or spread 
over or through. 

These dregs immediately the blood with melan- 
choly. Harwy, Consumptions. 

perfusion (p6r-fu'zhon), w. [r= It. perfusione, < 
h, pcrfu8io(n-)f a pouring over, < perfundere, 
pp, perf mm, pour over; see j!>cr/wsc.] A pour- 
ing through ; a causing to permeate— PerlUsion 
oannula, a double-way cannula. 

perAlsiTe (p^r-fu'siv), a, [< perfuse + 4ve.'\ 
Hprinkliug; adapted to spread or sprinkle. 
Coleridge. 

Pergamene (p6r'ga-men), a, r< L. Pergamenus, 
< Gr. UepyafiTfvdg, pertaining to I*er^amum,< 11 
yagov, Porgaraum.] Of or pertaining to Perga- 
mum, au important city of Mysia in Asia Minor, 
the capital of the Attalid kings in the third and 
second centuries B. C., the seat of a very nota- 
ble scliool of Greek art, and the site of a fa- 
mous library, which was later removed to Alex- 
andria. See etymology of i)arehmc7it. Also 
Pergamene art, arouaissance school 
of Greek sculpture which found its inspiration and its 
most frequent theme in the victoHos, important for clvlli- 
saiioii, won by King Attains I. of rergainuin, in the last 



half of the third (;eiitury n. over the tlircntcning ad- 
vance of liarbarism repi’caented by (Gallic itivasions. Tho 
work of this school Is remarkalily able, and mucii more 
modern in spirit than older tJreek work; and it lias a force 
and originality wbicli raise it far almve ctmteniporaneous 
Hellenistic art. I'revious to ih 78 the art of Peigamum 
was known by a number of detached fragments from l)at- 
tle-nieces, scattered tlirongbout European museums, some 
of these have long figured in the list of the most notable 
ancient sculptures — Jis the Itying (Jaul (“Gladiator”) in 
the (Japitol, and the “ Arria and I'lctus” in the Villa Ludo- 
visi, at Rome.— Fergameue marbles. »Hee inarUe. 
pergameneous (pcr-ga-mc'nc-us), a. [< L. per- 
gumena, jmrchmciit {^qa}, parchment), -f -eous.'] 
Porgamcritacooiis ; thin and parchment -like in 
te.vture ; specifically, in enfom., thin, tough, and 
somewliut translucent, as the wing-covers of 
some orthopterous insects. 

Pergamenian (per-ga-me'ui-iui), a. and u. [< 
J*ergamcne + -/Viw.] 1. a. Saiiie as Pergamene. 

it. n. A native or an inhabitant of Pergu- 
miirn. 

pergamentaceous (p^T'^ga - men - ta'sh ins), a, 
[Irreg. for ^ perga me nacrous, < L. pergamena^ 
parclnnent, + -rfmn/,s'.] Parchment-like; hav- 
ing llu^ texture, quality, or appearance of 
parchment; specificji-lly, in cutom., pergamene- 
ous, as the wings of ceVtain insects. 

pergef (p^i’j), L(^) ^ Lj* pergere, proceed.] 

To go on ; jiroceod. 

If thou prr< 7 <’.«ct thus, thou art still a companion for gal- 
lants. G. Wilkim^ Miseries of Inforst Marriage, ii. 

pergetting, n. See pargeting. 
pergola, pergula (per'go-iii, -gfi-lji), w. [< It. 
pergola, an arbor, < L. pergula^ a shed, booth, 
shop, a vino-arbor, < pergere, proceed (also pro- 
ject?), < p(yr, through, *4- regere, stretch: see 
right.'] A kind of arbor ; a sort of balcony. 

Neer this is a pergola^ or stand, built to view the sjjorts. 

Evelyn, Diai7, July 20, 1054. 

Inequalities of level, with mossy steps connecting them, 
rose-trees ti*ained upon old brick walls, horizontal trellises 
arranged like Italian pergelois, 

//. James, Jr., (Confidence, xiil. 

pergunnah (p^r-gun'a), w. lAlso pargana, par- 
ganna; < Hind, parganah (sec def.).] In Brit- 
ish India, a subdivision of a zillah or district. 
The Twenty-four Pergunnahs is the official name of the 
district that immediately adjiiins and incloses hut does 
not administratively include Calcutta. YvJle and BamtU, 
Anglo-Iud. Glossary. 
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perhapt, adx. An old form ot perhaps. 

And though that perhap to other folke he seeme to Hue 
in al worldly wealth and hllsse, yet himself knoweth best 
what him ayleth most. 

John Fouler, In Sir T. More’s Cumfort Against Tribulation 
[(1578), To the Header. 

perliapB (p^r-haps'), adv. [Formerly also per- 
hap; < per + hap\ n., pi. ha}m. Cf. perchance, 
per case.'] It may be; possibly; perad venture ; 
perchance. 

If ho outlives mo, he shall find that ho was higher In 
my esteem than perhaps he thinks he Is, 

Addison, Spectator, No. 106. 
Perhaps great Hector then had found his fate, 

But Jove and destiny prolong’d his date. 

Pope, Iliad, xi. 213. 
We are strange, ver)' strange ereatures, and it is better, 
perhaps, not to place loo iiiueh conftdeuee in our reason 
alone. Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, iii. 

peri^ (po'ri), n. [< F. pm, < Pers. pari, a fairy, 
Avestan p«tn.] In Fer,^. myth., an clf or fairy, 
male or female, rciircscntod as a descendant of 
fallen angels, t5xclud(‘d from Paradise till their 
penance is accomplished. 

One morn a Peri at the gate 
Of Kden stood disconsidiite. 

Moore, Lalla Itoukh, Paradise and tho Peri. 

peri" (pe-re'), a. pert, lost, spoiled, perished, 

S p. of perir, p(‘rish; see In her,, re- 

uced in size: generally equivalent to couped, 
Cuzzens, Handbook of Heraldry, 
peri-. [J^., etc., pen-, < Gr. tt//)/-, ])refix, irep'i, 
prep., with g<‘n., around, usually causal, about, 
concerning, etc. ; with dat., around, about, for, 
etc.; with acc., around, hy, etc.; in comp, in 
like uses, also, like L. pn-, intensive, very, ex- 
ceedingly; = Hki. pan, round about; akin to 
TTufjd, beside, L. per, tbrongh, etc.: see para-, 
per-.] A prefix in words of Grt*ek origin or 
formation, meaning ‘aroninl,’ ‘about, ^ ‘near,’ 
equivalent to eireum- <»f Latin origin, as in 
periphery eqnivahuit to eireumfercnce, (d.c. H 
is much used in (he foimntion of new scientific com- 
pounds, but not, like eireutn-, as an English formative. 

periadenitis (per-i-ad-e-nl'tis), a. [NL., < Gr. 
frepi, around, + adijr, a gland, 4* -itis, (’f. ade- 
nitis.'] Inflammation of tin* tissues surround- 
ing a gland. 

periadyentitial (p(‘r-i-ad-ver-tish'al), a. r< 
Gr. TTfp/, around, + NL. adventiUa, q. v., + -al.] 
8ituat/ed on the outside of the adventitia or 
outer coat of a blood-vessel, 
periagua (pcr-i-a/gwul), «. [Foriiierly also peri- 
augua, *perianga, perianger, pernauger, perri- 
angur, and more corruptly yeittangua, petiy- 
anga, pe.tty-auger, prop. ptragna, < ( W. Ind. ) 

piragua, a dugont. Gf. pirogue, from tlie same 
source.] 1. A canoe made from tin* trunk of a 
single tree hollowed out; adugout: used by tln^ 
American Indians. 

This at length put in<*uiKtn thinking whether It was not 
possible for me to iii!iK<- myself a eanoe, or iM'/ingua, such 
as the nativub of tlioHe cliiiiiiles make 

Dejof, liobinson Grusoe, p. 104. (Nares.) 

2. A vessel nuido b> sawing a large canoe in 
two in the middle, and inserting a plank to 
widen it. These aen* much used on the coast of the 
Garoliuas In the iiiglileeuth century, and even made voy 
ages by open sea to Not folk, carrying 40 to so l>ari'clH of 
pitch <ir tar. One 30 feel hmg and f> f -et 7 IrichcH wkle Ik 
called “a small petliaiigua" In the Gharleston (H. (’ ) “Oa- 
zette,” 1744. Snell a Pout as also used on the M issiKHip])! 
and its tributaries, where it is called pirogtie and prrioyiie. 
See 

3. A large flat bottomed boat, witliont keel 
but with lee-board, decked in at each end but 
open in the middle, propelleil by oars, or by 
sails on two musts whiidi could lie struck. 
This was much imed foimerly In navigating shoal wateiH 
along the whole American coast, and suiiictiitiCM also on 
the Mississippi and its atlliients. 

These Periagua^- are long !lat-hottoni‘<l Boats, carrying 
from 20 to Ho ions 'I’hej liave a kind of Eorecastle and a 
cabin, hut the rest ojieii, and no Deck. Tliey have two 
masts which I hey can strike, and Sails like Schooners. 
They row generallN with two oars only. 

Francis Moore, A \\»yage Georgia begun in 1735, p. 4U. 

poriaktOS (per-i-uk'tos), ?*.; \A. ptriaktoi (-toi). 
[< Gr. mpiaKTor, prop, turning on a center, < ntpi- 
dyeiv,turii about, < ntpi, around, + uyiiv, carry.] 
In the ancient Greek theater, one of tlie two 
pieces of machinery placed at the two sides of 
the stage for the conventional shifting of tin* 
scenes. It consisted of three painted scenes <»n the fares 
of a revolving fiame in the form of a triangular prism 
The scene was changed hv turning one periaktjs or both, 
so 08 to exhibit a new face to the audience. 

perianal (por-i-a'nal), [< Gr. TTtpt, around, 
4 L. anus: see anal.] Surrounding the anus; 
circumanal ; periproctous. 
periandra (per-i-an'drjl), n. pi. [< Or. ntpi, 
around, 4* dvi/p (dreJp-),’ a male (in mod. hot. 
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stamen).] In hot, the bracts surrounding the. 
male organs (antheridia) of mosses, 
perianth (per'i-anth), n. [sr F. periauthe = Sp. 
periantio,periancio ss Fg, perianthio = It.pm- 
anzio, perianto, < NL. perianthium (cf. Gr. irepv- 
ai>t)ii<:, with flowers all around), < Gr. Trepi, around, 
4- avdo^, flower.] In hot., the floral envelops, 
wheth(*r calyx or corolla or both. The word is 
not niucli useii, however, where the floral envelops are 
clearly distinguishable into oalyx and corolla, being mainly 
restricted in its apniication to the petaloideous monocoty- 
ledons, in whicii the calyx and corolla are so combing 
that they cannot ia* satisfactorily distinguislied from one 
another. See cuts under Jungerrnannia and tnmochla- 
mydetms. — Biserial perianth. See Inserial. 
perianthial (per-i-an'thi-al), a. [< ptrianthi- 
um 4- -al,] Of or relating to the perianth; 
provided with a perianth. Also periantheous. 
perianthium ())er-i-an'thi-nm), n.; jil. perian- 
thia {-^). [NL.: seepmuwf//.] Same as pm- 

anth. 

periaptt (per'i-apt), v. [= r. periapte = It. 
periapto, periatto, < Gr. irtpiarTTov, an amulet; 
ju'op. inuit. of TTt'ptairTot:, Imng round, < Trrpi, 
around, 4* drrrdf, verbal adj. of affn/i-, fasten.] 
An amulet; a charm worn as a defense against 
disease or mischief, especially one worn on 
the person, as around the neck. 

Now help, yo charming spells wnd periapts. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 3. 2. 

periarteritis (por-i-ar-te-ri'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
irtpi, aroiiinl, 4- dpTypia, mi artery, + -itts. (’f. 
artcnlts,] Inflammation of the adventitia or 
outer coat of an artery. 

periarthritis (per'-'i-ar-thri'tis), u. [NL., < Or. 
mpi, around, 4* dpOpov, a joint, 4- -itis. Cf. 
arthritis.] Inflamniation of the tissues sur- 
rounding a joint. 

periarticular (iier'-'i-llr-t ik ‘ n-l jir) ,a. [< Or. mpi, 
around, 4- L. artieulus. a joint: see artieutar.] 
Snrroniuliiig a joint : as, effusions, 

periastral ([)ei‘-i-as'tral ), a. [< Gr. irepi, around, 
4* darpttv, a star: 8(‘e astral.] Of or pertaining 
to tiie periastron. 

periastron (p(‘r-i-as'tron), pl. Jyeriastra 
(-tril). [NL., < Gr. irtpi, around, 4- ntrrpov^ a 
stai\] In the orbit of any heavenly body winch 
moves around another, t-lie point where the for- 
mer ajiproaelK^s nearest to the primary : usually 
a]>plii‘d to double stars, but also generally to 
any satellite. 

periaugert, «. An obsolete form of periagua, 
periaxial (per-i-ak'si-ul), a. [< Gr. irtpi, around, 
4- L. axis, an axis: hvc axial,] 1. Surrounding 
an axis; periplu'ral with reference to an axis 
of the body: as, the periaxial cailoma. 

A dlltorontiatkui of this |archenfcrlcl space intoau axial 
and a fH'riuxial jmrtioii — a digestive tulie and a body- 
cavity. Sncyc. Brit, XII. {>43. 

Sp(*eifically — 2. Surrounding Uie axis-eylindm* 
of a nerve: as, jieriaxial fluid, 
periblast (per'i-blast), u. [ < Gr. iripl, around, 4- 
(i'AanTdt;, a germ.] Cell-snhstunce of an ovum 
surrounding the nucleus, 
periblastic (por-i-blas'tik), a. [< pvrihlast 4- 
-n*.] Germinating fi*om the surface of Iht* ovum : 
noting those merohlastii* eggs which, by sujier- 
ficial segmentation of the vit(‘Ilus, nroduee a 
perigastrnla in germinating, 
periblastula (]»er-i-hl}i;,'tu-lji,), ii.\ pl. perihlas- 
/t//c7'(-le)- [NL., <Gr. nipt, around, 4 NL. blas- 
tula, q. v.] In rmhryol.. the hlastula whiedi may 
result from tin* blast ulation ef a p(‘riniorula, and 
whieh jiroceeds to d»*velo]» into a perigastrnla. 
periblem (}>er'i-hleni), n. [NL. (Ilanstein, 
IHOK), < Gr. TTifiifi'/iipn, a cloak, < irtptf-iiMtiv, 
tlirow around: see penhotos.] In hot., the pri- 
mary cortex, or zone of nascent cortex between 
the dermati»gt‘ii and the ])l(‘rome in a growing 
point. 

In tin* r:ulu nt ntage im’ Hh development this leaf is a 
mere papillu eonsiHfirig of iiaKccnt cortex (perihleni) uml 
na.scent epnleimis (dermatogcii). 

(Jttodalr, Physiological Botany, x>. 155. 

periblepsis (per-i-blep'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
irt pif/,f ilnr, a looking about, < irtfnl-i'Aiirnv, look 
about, < irtpi, about, 4- l^Aiirtiv, look.] The 
wild look wliich accompanies delirium. Unit- 
glisoii . 

peribolos (pe-rib'd-los), w.; pl. prriholoi (-lei). 
[= F. pvriholc = l*g. It. periholo, < NIj. penho- 
los. periholus, < Gr. irepiliu'Aoc, au inclosun*, cir- 
cuit, < irF(n(hh>(, encireding, < m p/lia/'/cir. tlirow 
around, encircle, < irtpi, around, 4 fid>/(n\ 
throw.] 1. In (ir. aiitiq., a consecrated court 
or inclosun*, generally surrounded by a wall, 
ainl often containing a t(‘ini)le, statii(‘K, et<*. 
Hence — 2. The outer inelosure of au early 
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Christian church, which constituted the utmost 
bounds allowed for refuge or 8 anctuar 3 \ Also 
peribohis. 

perlbrancbial (per-i-brang'ki-al), a. [< Gr, 
TTFp/, around, + ppdyxidi gills: seo hra/nehUd*'] 
Situated around or about the branchiee. 

Water pasBes . . . into the peribranehial spaces. 

Qegeiibaur, Comp. Auat. (tratiaX P* 

peribronchial (por-i-brong'ki*al), a. [< Gr. mpif 
around, 4* iifwyxiay the bronchial tubes: see 
hronchial,'] Situated or oecumng around or in 
the immediate vicinity of a bronchial tube, 
peribronchitis (por^i-brong-ki'tis), w. [NL., < 
Gr. TTsplf around, + the bronchial tubes, 

4 “ 4fis, Ct bronchitis,] Intiammatioii of tho 
peribronchial connective tissue. 
pericsBcal, pericecal (per-i-se'kal), a, [< Gr. 
TTfp/, around, 4- L. csecumy the fclind gut ; see 
caicah ] Surrounding or lying in the immediate 
vicinity of the intestinal ctectim : as, a pericss- 
ml abscess ; pencsecal inflammation. 
PericalUdSB (per-i-kal'i-de ), n, pi [NL. (lIoi)e, 
1838), < rericallus + 4(lfr,] A family of Vole- 
optera of the caraboid series, named from the 
genus rericallus, containing about If) genera, 
mainly from India, Africa, and South America. 
Pericallus (per-i-kal'us), n, [NL. (Macleay, 
1825), < Gr. irepf, around, 4- L. callus, also cal- 
lum, hard skin : see callus.] TIjo typical genus 
of Pericallidic, comprising a few East Indian 
species. 

pericambium (per-i-kam'bi-um), n, [NIj. 
(Sachs), < Gr. mpl about, 4- NL. cambium : see 
camhiim^,] A term proposed by Sachs for the 
thin-walled long-celled formative tissue just 
within the eudodennis that surrounds certain 
fibrovascular bundles. Callmlcamhiuni-strands 
by Niigeli and desmogen by Kussow. 

The thin*wallod cells of tho central cylinder [of the root 
of dicotyledons! are in cotitact with tho Inner face of tho 
endodcrinls, and ai‘e known collectively as the pericam^ 
bium. Qoadale, Physiological Botany, p. 113. 

pericardia, n. Plural pericardium, 
pericardiac (jn'r-i-kilr'di-ak ), a, \_<,pericardi u m 
4- -ac (after cardiac),] 1 . Same as pericardial. 
— 2. Situated at or near the cardia or cardiac 
region, without reference to the pericardium 
itself. 

pericardiacophrenic ^or ^i -kilr-dPa-ko-fron'- 
ik), a, f< Gr. mpmdpmov, pericardium, 4“ (jtpijv 
{(j>ptv-), diaphragm.] Of or i>ertaining to the 

pericardium and the diaphragm Perlcardia- 

OOPhrenlC artery, a brunch of the intornal nianmiury 
distributed to tho pericardium and the diaphragm. 

pericardial (per-i-kar'di-al), a, [< 2 )ericarcUum 
4- -al ] SiiiTouiidiug or inclosing the heart ; per- 
taining to the pericardium, or naving its ebar- 
acter. Also pcricardian, pericardiac, and rare- 
ly Pericardial arteries, small branchos 

given off by the internal matiiiimry and tnonicic aorta to 
the poricardinin.— Pericardial cavity or space, in in- 
sects, u dorsal division of tho abdominal cavity, containing 
the heart or dorsal vessel. In many groups it is separated 
from tho rest of tho abdomen by the alaiy inusclos, which 
collectively have been t4)rmo(i the perkardial neptum.— 
Pericardial pleura, that part of the Jileura which is at- 
tached to the sides of the pericardium.— Pericardial 
septum, in insects, tho partition funned by the alary 
intiscles oetween the cavity of the pericardium and the 
general abdominal cavity.— Pericardial veins, small 
tilbiitarlesfrom tho pericardium to the large azygous vein. 

perlcardian (per-i-kUr'di-an), a. l<, 2 *<rimrdi- 
uiu 4- -an.] Same m J)cr{cardial, 
pericarditic (per^'i-kilr-dit'ik), a, [< jicricar- 
difis + -ic,] Of or pertaining to i>oricarditi8. 
pericarditis (por^i-kar-di'tis)^ n. [NL., < 
cardium + -itis,] Inflammatiou of tlie poricar- 
dium. 

pericardium (por-i-kilr'di-um), w. ; pi, 
dia (-11). [= F, pcricardc = Sp. Pg. It. pertmr- 
dio, i NL. )wric(irdium, < Gr, TrepiKdpoiov, tho 
mombraiio around tho heart: prop. neut. of 
mp/Kdp(hoc, around or near tne heart, < irepi, 
around, 4* hapdia =:*'E, hcai't] In amt, and 
codi, : ((f) A Homewhat conically shaped inem- 
branouH sac, inclosing tho heart and the origin 
of th(‘ gnuit vi'SBids. it is composed of two layers, an 
outer tlbruus one, dense and unyielding in structure, and 
an inner sci-uus one, reflected on the surface of the viscus. 
See cut under t/utrax. 

The last aet of \iolenco cnininitt(‘d upon him was the 
piercing of his side, so that out of his Pericardium issued 
both water and blood. SUllingfieet, Sermons, I. vi. 

(b) Ablood-sinns or special cavity beneath the 
carapace of a cnistacean, in wliieli the heart is 
suspended by ligaments and urteries, but not 
othervdse connected, (c) In moll usks, the spa- 
cious dorsal cmlom or body-cavity which is 
traversed by the contractile vt^ssel which acts 
like a heart, li is situated dorsad of the alimeiitai*y 
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canal, aeldom or never oontaim blood^lymph, and doea not 
communicate with other bodv-oavlUea nut opens tmon the 
exterior through the nephildia. Bee cute under LamdU- 
btuwhiata. (d) A membranous sao inclosing the 
heart or dorsal vessel of a spider. Ligaments at- 
tached to the pericardium are connected with the envelops 
of the trachesD. and by the dilatation and oontraotion of 
the heart the traohece are opened and cloaed.— Cardiac 
pmioardllim, the reflected serous membiane covering 
the heart ; tlie epicardium. 

pericarp (per 'i-kftrp), n, [= F.pdrieai^e = Sp. 
It. jwriearjdo = Pg. jttrwarpo, < l^,pericarpium, 
< Gr. rrepuedpTnov, a pod, husk, < irepl, around, 4* 
Kapndc, fruit,] In dowering plants, the seed- 
vessel or ripened ovary, it should accord in struc- 
ture with the ovary from which it is derived, but exten- 
sive changes frequently t»ke place during fiiictiflcation 
by which the original ovarian fom is obscured. Thus, by 
abortion the original 
number of cells in 
the ovary may be i*e- 
duoed in the fruit, as 
in the oak. chestnut, 
elm, and birch ; or by 
the intrusion of false 
partitions the origi- 
nal number may be 
increased in the fruit, 
as in Datura, Linurn, 

Aetroffahut, etc. The 
pericarf) may acquire 
external accessions, 
as the wing of the 
maple, ash, and hop- 
tree, the prickles on 
the pod of Datura, 

Jiicinus, etc., or the 
barbs of the Borapi- 
tmeefe. (k)nnected or- 
gans may modify the 
ovary, such as the 
adnute calyx of the 
apple, the pappus of 
too Cmnpomtfip, the 
persistent style of 
Clematis, the fleshy 
calyx of Gaxdtheria, 
or the fleshy recep- 
tacle of tho straw- 
berry. Tho walls of 
tlieuvap^inay change 
in consistence in the 



l’crJc.irji. 

a and r, cap^ultis of poppy ; f>. capsule 
of Artstoiothia; d, section of strolulus for 
t onc> of pine; e. nuts of dnii)c 

of phiiti or pe.ich ; £, section of drupe. 

mature pericarp, being leaf-like hi tho pea-pod, columbine, 
caltba, etc., thickened and dry In nuts and cai>sules. fleshy 
or pulpy ill berries. and fleshy without but indurated within, 
as in all stone-fnilts. Where the walls of the perlcari) arc 
composed of dissimilar layers, the layers are distinguished 
as exacarp, endocarp, epicarp, mcsocatp, and pxitmnen. In 
cryptogams tlie pericarp is a variously modified structure 
containing certain organs of repro<luctIon. Thus, in the 
Characea it incloses the oosperm, while In the Moridex it 
incloses the caiposptirea The term is also sometimes 
synonymous with the theca or capsule of mossea 

pericarpia. n. Plural of pericarpium. 



piffuc; as pericarp 4- -ic,] In hot,, of or relat- 
ing to a pericarp. 

pericarpium (per-i-kar'pi-um), n,; ]>!. peri- 
carpia (-11). [NIj. : pericarp.] In hot., saiine 

as veriedh). 

pericarpoidal (por'^i-khr-poi'dal), a. [< peri- 
carp 4- -<dd + -al] In hot,, belonging to or re- 
sembling a i>ericari>. 

pericecal, a. See pericsecal, 

pericentral (per-i-sen'tral), a. [< Gr. mpi, 
around, 4- skvTpov, center.] Biiiiated about a 
eenter or central body — Pericentral tubes, in ftof., 
in tho so-called polysiphonous seaweeds, the ring of four 
or more elonga^d cells surrounding tho large central 
elongated cell. Also called siphons. 

PerichSBna (iier-i-ke'nft), n. [NL. (Fries, 1 81 7), 
< 2 Kri(diunt) 4- Gr. xdtvetv, yawn, gape, open, 
in allusion to the poridiuna, wbicli opens nil 
round.] A genus of rayxomyeetous fungi, 
giving name to tbe family Perimmmeem, The 
liericlium is distinct, irregular, or plasmodio- 
earpous, and oircumsoissilely or laeiniately de- 
hiseont. 

PerichsenaceSB (per^i-k§-nfi'se-€), n, ptl [NL. 
(Kostatlnski, 1875), < Pcrichsena 4- -acete,] A 
family of myxonnreetous fungi, taking its name 
from tho genus Perichsena, having a simple or 
double peridium, tho outer wall being calca- 
reous. 

PerichSBta (pcr-i-k5'ta), [NL. (Bondani, 
1859), < Gr. TTfjo/, around. 4- x^'^x 
mane.] 1 . A genus of dipterous insects. Also 
rericheta, — 2. A remarkable genus of oligo- 
ebastous annelids, having the segments peri- 
chaotous. It contains several Ceylonese spe- 
cies of earthworms. Schmarda, 1861. 
pericliaete, perichete (per'i-k6t), n. [s= F. 
pdrichdse, < NL. perichmtium, q. v.] In hot,, 
same as perichtetium, 

perichaetlal (p©r-i-ke'shal), a, [< perichmtium 
4- -al,] In hoUf of or pertaining to the peri- 
chastium. 
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periclUBftilUll (per-i-kB^shi-um), 

Ua (-JI). [NL.. < Or. mpi, around, 4* long 
hair, mane, foliage.] In Musdnem, the circle 
of more or less modified leaves surroundii^ a 
group of sexual organs, comprising antherioia 
and arehegonia, or archegonia alone. From the 
reaemblanoe of these leaves to the bracts or even the calyx 
of flowering plants, they ai’e frequently called “flowers'* 
or Inflorescencea PericheeHum includes also the cluster 
of leaves at tbe base of the pedicel or mature sporangium. 
Also periohsste, perieheU. 

perichsetOUB (p©r-i-ke'tus), a, [< Gr. wept, 
around, 4- long hair, mane. ] Surrounded 
by bristles, as tho segments of some earth- 
worms; specifically, having the characters of 
the genus Verichmla, Molleston, 

pericmolecystitiB (per-i-koHf-sis-ti'tis), n, 
[NIj., < Gr. irt'pi, around, + x^^i I>il6> gallf + 
x/'ortf, bladder, 4- -iUs, Cf. cholecystitis,] In- 
flammation around the gall-bladder. 

perichondrial (per-i-kon'dri-al), a. [< Gr. irspL 
around, 4- cartilage; see chondrus,] 

Surrounding, investing, or covering cartilage, 
as a membrane : having the character or qual- 
ity of perichondrium. 

The ulceration may penetrate the cartilage to the tis- 
sues external, funning a perichondrial abscess. 

Medical Hews, Vm. mi, 

perichondritic (per'^i-kon-drit'ik), a, [< pm- 
chtmdritis + -ic,] Pertaining to or affected 
with perichondritis. 

perichondritiB fper^i-kon-dn'tis), n, [NL., < 
pct'ichondrium 4* -itis,] Inflammation of the 
perichondrium. 

perichondrium (per-i-kon'dri-um), n, [= F. 

2 )erichondre ss It. 2 ^^^'icondrio, < NL. 2 >(^<'hon- 
drium, < Gr. nept, around, + ;t;(5vdp«c, gristle, 
cartilage.] The fibrous investment of cax’ti- 
lage ; a membrane which covers tho free sur- 
faces of most cartilages, corresponding to the 
periosteum of bone, it is simply a layer of ordinary 
white fibrous connective tissue prolonged over cartilage 
from neighboring parts, and is deficient on the opposed 
surfaces of articulai* ctutllages In the interior of Joints. 

perichord (per'i-kord), n, [< Gr. nepi, around, 
4- x^^P^/i string: see chord, chorda, cordi,] 
The chordal sheath, or investment of the noto- 
chord. 

perichordal (per'i-k6r-dal), a, [< 2 >*^nchord 4- 
-al] Burrouiiding the chorda dorsalis, or noto- 
chord, of a vertebrate: as, cells; 

pfTichordal tissue. 

perichoresiB (per'^-kp-re'sis), u, [NIj., < Gr. 
mptxdipyaig, rotation, < 7reptxo)ptlv, go around, 

< nepi, around, 4- go on, < jwpof, a place.] 

A going round about; a rotation, ifp. Kaye, 
[Bare.] 

perichoroidal (per^i-kp-roi'dal), a. [< Gr. irepi, 
around, + E. ehorend 4-‘-«?.] About or external 
to the choroid coat of the eye : as, the peri- 
clwroidal space (the lymph-space betwetm the 
choroid and sclerotic coats), 

pericladium (per-i-kla'di-um), w.; pi. pm- 
cladia (-a). [NL. (cf. LGr. rrep(K?ua6yq, with 
branchos all around), < Gr. irepi, around, < kM- 
dof, a young slip, branch: see cladus.] 1, In 
hot,, the sheathing base of a leaf when it ex- 
pands and surrounds tho supporting branch. 
Vray, — 2. [c«p.] In sool, a genus of cadente- 
rates. Allman, 1876. 

periclase (per'i-klaz), n. [= F. periclase, < Gr. 
irepiK^atnc, a twisting round, a wheeling about 
f breaking off), < irepiK^^dv, break off, wheel about, 

< irepi, round, 4* skav, break (> xAda/f, fracture).] 
A rare mineral consisting of magnesia (MgO) 
with a Utile iron protoxid. it occurs in minute 
greenish octahedrons embedded in ejected masses of crys- 
talline limestone at Vesuvius, and has also been found 
recently in Sweden. 

periclet (per'i-kl ), w . [< L. pcriculum, periclum, 
risk, danger: see pe^tl] A danger; danger; 
peril; risk; hazard. 

Fericlean (per-i-kl5'an), a, [< L. PcricleSf < 
Gr. HeptsTJICy Pericles (see def.), 4- -ean,] Of 
or relating to Pericles (about 495-429 B. 0.), 
the foremost citizen and practically chief of the 
slate of ancient Athens at her greatest period ; 
hence, pertaining to the age of the intellectual 
and material preeminence of Athens. 

With the close of the Peridean period in Athens the 
public desire for more temples seems to have ceased. 

JSneyo. Brit, U, 864 

periclinal (per-l-kli'nal), a. [As pericUne 4 
-al] In hot,, running in the same direction as 
the circumference of a part: said of the direc- 
tion in which new cell-wall is laid down. 

pericliually (per-i-kli'nal-i), adv. In such a 
manner as to dip on all sides from a central 
point. 
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peridine (per'i-klin), ». [< Or. trepiiOuv^f slop- 
ing on all sides, < nepiy around, + fulmvy bend.] 
A variety of aibite occurring in the crystalline 
schists of the Alps, the crystals of which are 
usually peculiar in being elongated in the di- 
rection of the macrodiagonal axis.— pericline 
twin. See tvfin. 

p^cUnium (per-i-klin'i-um), n. ; pi. periclinia 
(-ft). [Nli. (cf. Gr. irepkhvoVf a couch all round 
a table, itepinkiv^g, sloping on all sides), < Gr. 
mply around, 4- kKIvuv. bend^ lean, slope.] In 
hoty the involucre of the capitulum in the Coni- 
jwsitse. Also periphoranthium, ( Rare.] 
periclitatet (pe-rik'li-tatl, V. t, [< L. pericli- 
tatiiSy pp. of pericUtari (> lU peridilare = F. 
pSriolit€r)y try, prove, tost, put to the test, en- 
danger, imperil, < periculuniy pei'iclim, trial, ex- 
. periment, test, danger, peril; see j)m/.] To 
endanger. 

And why bo many grains of calomel ! Santa Marla I and 
such a dose of opium ! peHditating, yixr^i 1 the whole family 
of ye from head to taU ! Sterne, Triatram Shandy, vilL 3. 

pedclitationf (pe-rik-li-ta'sUon), w. [< L. pe- 
riclitaUo{n-)yi pericUtari, pp, periclitatm, prove, 
testj endanger: seepmc/ifaffi.] The state of be- 
ing m danger ; a hazarding or exposing to peril, 
pedcolitls (per^i-ko-li'tis), n, [NL., ^Gr. ntpl, 
around, + ko^ov, the colon (see colou*^), + -itis, 
Cf . colitis.'] Inflammation of the peritoneal coat 
of the colon, or of the tissues about the colon, 
pericolpitis (per^i-kol-pi'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
nepiy around, + KdJlTrof, bosom, lap, womb, 4 
-itis, Cf. colpitis.] Inflammation of the con- 
nective tissue about the vagiua. 
pericope (pe-rik'o-pe), n, Ihlt,, a section of a 
book, < Gr.' irepiKom/, a cutting all round, out- 
line, in LGr. eccl. a section, a portion of Scrip- 
ture, < mply around, 4 Kdirrnv^ cut.] 1. An 
extract; a selection from a book; speoilically, 
in the ancient Christian church, a passage of 
Scripture appointed to be read on certain Sun- 
days and festive occasions. — 2. Inane, pros,, 
a OToup of two or more systems, 
pericorneal (J)er-i-li6r'ne-al), a, [< Gr. 7rrpi\ 
around, 4 NL. corneay cornea; see corneal,] 
SiuTOunding or situated about the cornea ot 
the eye; tin, pericorneal circles, 
pericranet (per'i-kran), n. [< F. pericrancy < 
pericranium: ace pericranium,] The peri- 
cranium; the skull. [Rare.] 

The BoundeBt arKuniciitH in vain 
Attempt to Htoi'ui thy jtericraHc. 

ib'Urfey, (’oIIii’b Walk, 1. (Davies.) 

pericranial (por-i-kra'ni-al), a. [< pericranium 
4 -al,] Surrounding the cranium; investing 
the skull, as a membrane ; of or pertaining to 
the pericranium. 

pericranium (per-i-kra'ni-um), w.; pi, pericra- 
nia (-jl). [Formerly al so pcricranion ( also peri- 
crane, pericr any, q. V.); = ¥, perierdne = Sp. 
pcricraneo = P*g. pericranvo = It. pvricranio^ < 
Nij. pericraninmj the membrane ai’ouiid the 
skull, < Gr, nipiKfmvuwy neut. of mpiKpavioCf 
around tlie skull (// mptKpdvto^ or ipip'-, the 
membrane ai’ound the skull) ; cf. mpUpavov, a 
covering for the h(‘ad ; < mpi, around, 4 Kpaviov, 
the skull, the head; see cranium,] 1. The ex- 
ternal periosteum of the cranium. lienee — 2. 
The general sui’face or extent of the cranial 
bones ; the cranium or skull itself, 
pericranyt (per'i-kra-ni ), n, [< NL. pericranium, 
q. V.] The pericranium ; the skull. 

And when tlu 7 joined tlieir periaranies, 

Out BkipB a book of mlBcellanieB. 

Swift, On Pocti’y. 

PericrocotUS (per'T-kro-ko'tus), n. [NL, (Boie, 
1826), < Gr. TTcpLj around, 4 KpoKurog, saffron- 
colored : see croeota^ (n'oeus.] A genus of cater- 

} )illar-catehers of the family Campophapidu’, 
laving th(^ hill short and weak There are about 
20 species, of brilliant or varied plninuge, chieily black uimI 
Bcarlet or yellow, inhabiting India, Cliitui, tlie Malay 
peniuBula and nrcliix)elago, Java, Sumatra, and Huriio<i, 
BUeh as P. nnniatiis and P, speciosus. Some of them are 
known as miniwts. The genus is also called Phatnicornis 
and Aeis. 

periculousf (pe-rik'u-lus), a. [< L. pcrieulosus, 
dangerous; sde perilous.] Dangerous; hazard- 
ous. 

As the moon about every seventh day arrlvoth unto a 
contrary sign, so Saturn, which reinaineth about as many 
years as the moon doth days in one sign, and holdeth the 
same consideration in years as the muon in days, doth 
cause these periciUous periods. 

.Sir T, hrowney Vulg. Err., Iv. 12. 

pericalum (pe-rik'iVlum), n, ; pi. pcricula (-la). 

[L. : see peril,] lii Scots law, a risk. 
pericystitiB (per'^'i-sis-trtis), n. [NL., < Or. 
rrepi, around, 4 Kvartg, bladder, 4 -ilk. Cf. 
qfstitis,] Inflammation around the bladder. 
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pericsrtula (per-i-sit'u-lft), n.; p\, pericytulm 
(-IS). [NL., < Gr. irepil around, 4 NL. eytula.] 
In embryol.y the parent-cell or eytula which re- 
sults from a penmonerula by the reformation 
of the nucleus, and which proceeds by partial 
and superficial segmentation of the vitellus to 
develop into a perimorula, periblastula, and 
perigastrula. It is tho usual form of ovum or 
egg of insects ami other arthropods. See gas- 
irulation, 

Peridei (pe-nd'e-I), 71. pi [NI.. (Nylander), < 
perid-ium 4 -d. J A tribe of lichens in which 
the apothecium is peridiifonn. The thallus is 
thin, maculate, or wanting, and the spermo- 
gones have simple sterigmala. 
peridental (per-i-den Mai), a. [< Or. TTipiy 
around, 4 L. dens (dent-) = E. tooth: see den- 
tal] Surrounding Iho teeth.- Peridental mem- 
brane. (a) The enamel cuticle. (6) l^eriosteum of tho 
roots of teeth. 

periderm (T»er'i-dcrm), n, r= F. periderme, < 
Gr. irepi, anmnd, 4 dtppa, skin; see derm,] 1. 
In ^'OoL, epiderm or cuticle forming an invest- 
ing sheath or tiil>e, as in some tubularian liy- 
dromodusans; a kind of hard perisarc or corti- 
cal layer of the cauiosarc of certain hydrozoans. 
— 2. In bol, the <‘oiitinuou8 layers of cork wliich 
cover the stems of many plants after they have 
accpiirod a certain age. 

peridermal (per'i-dcr-mal), a. [< periderm 4 
-«/.] Surrounding or investing like a cuticle; 
having the character or quality of peridemi. 
peridermic (pcr-i-(U‘r'mik), a, [< periderm 4 
-ic,] Same as peridermal 
peridesmitis (per'^'i-dcs-niFtis), n. [NL., < peri- 
dcsmiu7)i 4 -iti.s\] Inflammation of the pori- 
desmium. 

peridesminm (per-i-dcs'mi-mn), n, [NL., < Gr. 
Trrpifkapog, a band, belt, < Trtpi, around, 4 Sto- 
p6c, a band, ligament.] The areolar tissue 
around a ligament, 
peridia, W. J Mural id per idium, 
peridial (pc-rid'i-al), a. [< peridium 4 -a/.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a peridium. 

A very massive ju-ntltal wall which is characterizotl i>y 
a gelatinous middle layt'r. De Bary, Fungi (trims.), p. .31 2. 

perididymis (per-i-did'i-mis), n, [NL., < Gr. 
TTtpiy around, 4 d/diy/oj, a testicle.] Tho tunica 
albuginea. See aihugnwa. 
perididymitis (pcr-i-did-i-mi'tis), w. [NL., < 
perididymis 4 -itis.] Inflammation of the peri- 
didymis. 

peridiiform (po-rid'i-i-f6nn), a, [< NJ^. peridi- 
um 4 L. forma, form.] In hot.^ having the 
form of a peridium, 

peridinial (por-i-din'i-al), a, [< NL. Peridini- 
um 4 -al] Related to or resembling Peridini- 
117)1 ; belonging to th<‘ Peridi)iitdw. 
Peridiniidse (por'i-di-nl'i-de), n. pi [NL., < 
reridiniinu 4 -idir.] MMie leading family of 
cilioflagellate infusorians, re* presented by Peri- 
dhiium and several other genera, <diaract.er- 
ized by having a ciliate zone-, or girdle of cilia, 
in addition to one or more flagella. TIjckc ani- 
malcules are free-Bwimrning, of persistent form, lidiubit- 
ing both fresh and salt water, often phospboreseent, lori- 
cate or sometimes jllorii^ate, iiHWlly witli a single flagellum, 
frequently witli an eye-like pimnent-spot, and always with 
a distinct oral apertui e They repi o<lue<. l)y flBaion and liy 
spurulation. The iiualeni family eiirrosiJoiulB to sev»*ral 
older groups of similar iiainea and less exact detliiiilon. 
Peridinium (ixu-i-din'i-um), w. [NL. (Ehren- 
berg, 1836), < Gr. mpahvijc, whirled around; cf. 
7re pi divoCf a rover, jurat e, < Trrpl, around, 4 d/ror, 
a. whirling.] The t\queal genus of Peridiviidic, 
There are several spe.en‘K, as P. talmlatvm' of (Ireat Brit- 
ain and P. sanyvinrum «»!’ India 'I'he latter Impart b a 
bloody color to w.iler tliut contains it. Some are called 
wrcrtth-nnimalculeH. 

Peridiodei (jmr'^i-di-o'de-i), 71. pi [Nlj. (Ny- 
laiider), < pvriditnn 4 Gr. rhlof, form.] A series 
of lichens, jHM*or<iiiig to the elassiheation of 
Nylander, imdmling the single tribe Peridei, 
pexidiole (pe-ri<ri-dl), H. f< NL. peridiolum, 
q. V.] In bdt.j same peridiolum. 
poridiolum (]»er-i-di'o-lum), w. [NIi., dim. of 
peridium.] Jn hot., iii g}ist<*romycetous fungi, 
the smalhT peridia or nests of tissue formed 
within the general fructification, and inside of 
which tho hyinenium isfonned; also, tho inmu- 
layer of a ]»eridiuiii when more laytu's than one 
are presiuit. See cuts un«ler apothecUnUj a.seus, 
and Fungi. 

peridium (pe-ridM-um), w.; pi. peridia (-ii). 
[NL., < Gr. *7i7//nd/oi', dim. of Trifpa, a leather 
pouch, wallet, scrip.] The outer envelojiing 
coat of a sporophore in aiigioeariDous fungi, 
upon which the spores develop in a closed cav- 
i ty . In the UreMneee it envelops the irctdi urn . and Is also 
ciUled the pseudoperidium, or paraphysis envelop. In the 
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Ga/^^enmyeeUs It Is also called the uterus, and may be dif- 
ferentiated into an outer peridium, which opens in various 
ways, and an inner peridium (peridioluin), whicli directly 
Incloses the gleba. See cuts under Lyeoperdon and Sper- 
moamiium. 

peridot (per'i-dot), n. [< F. p6ridot = Pg. It. 
pci'idoto, llih,p€7'itot (after F.), vAmperiodus 
(appar. after h.pfrriodm, lieriod), a kind of em- 
erald; origin not clear.] Same as chrysolite, 
peridotic (peiM-dot'ik), a, [< peridot 4 -ic.] 
I*ertainiiig to, resembling, or characterized by 
the presence of peridot or of peridotiie. 
peridotite (per'i-do-tit), n. [X 2 )cridot 4 -itd^,] 
A rock composed essentially of olivin, with 
which are usually assoeialed more or less of 
one or more of tho minerals enstatito, dial- 
lage, augite, magnetite, chromite, and pieotite. 
Lithologists arc by no meaiiB agreed in regard to the 
noiuenolature of the varieties of peiidotitc. M. K. Wads- 
worth distinguishes the follu>\ing: duHitv, composed al- 
most entirely of olivin, with a few giains of pieotite, 
mngnetitc, or some other accessory mineral; saxom'te, a 
variety consisting of olJvin ami enstutiti'; IfivrzolUe, ot 
olivin with enstatito and dialluge; Ovcfmvnfe, of olivin, 
enstatito, and augite; eulysite, of olivin and diallage; 
ntcr/te, of olivin and augite. Of these varieties, tho first 
four have been found in meteorites as well as in terres- 
trial rocks; the otheja, so far as known, arc exclusively 
terrestrial. Olivin passes ivadily into serpentine; hence 
many olivin rocks ai*e found more or less completely al- 
tered into that mineral, so that the distinction betwocn 
olivin and serpentine rocks is one not easily preserved, 
Peridotite is known to be in some cases an eiuptive rock, 
and is generally supposed to have been stich in all cases. 
Tliat must serpentine rocks are the result of t}ie altera- 
tion of some peridotic material is also generally conceded ; 
that seriicntine may have been produced in soino other 
way is possilde, but has not been distinctly jirovcd. 

peridrome ( pcr'i-ilrom), n. [= F, xteridrome = 
Sp. Pg. It. po'idromo, < Gr. Trepidpopoc, a gallery 
running round a building, < irtpldpopog, running 
round, < ntpi, around, 4 Apaueiv, nin.] In an 
ancient peripteral tenqile, the open space or 
passu go botwotm the walls of the eella and 
th(' surrounding columns. Bee cut under opis- 
thodonam. 

periegesis (per'M-e-je'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. mpdi- 
ah'ading around, load around, 

< TTfp/, around, 4 7/>7mtio/,load : see hege7no)iy,] 
A progress through or around ; es])eeiaily, a for- 
mal progress, or a journey in state; a travel- 
ing tlirough anything. 

In his perieyesis, or triumphant progress tbroughoiit this 
ialund, it has been calculated tlial lie laid a tythe part of 
the itihahltauts under contribution 

Lamb, Two Races of Men. 

perielesis (per^M-e-Ie'sis), n. [< Gr. irtpteih/m^, 
a convolution, < irtpLcihiv, fold or wrap round, 

< mply around, 4 dhtv, roll up.] In (iregorian 
music, a long ligature or jihruse at the (UkI of a 
melody, tin* tones of which are sung to a single 
syllal)i(‘. ('lompare pneuma. 

periencephalitis (pePM-en-sef-H-ll'tis), w. [< 
Gr. nrpi, around, 4 tlie brain (see 

encephalon), 4 Inflammation of the phi 

mater and tissues imniediatidy subjacent. — 
Periencephalitis acuta, an acute psychosib prt hcnting 
maiiiHcal delirium followed by apatliy «i»d cnjlajme, and 
attended with iiregular pyrexia and frecjuciit pulho. Tlie 
onset, usually after some mciitul prodromcH, is apt to be 
Hiiddeu ; the ond is ordinarily in deutli or in dementia and 
paralysis. There is Intense hyperemia of tho j)la, arach- 
noid, and cortex, with evidenee of intlumniHtion. Also 
e!illi*d ilolirium aculvm , typhomnnin, iminin yrnviK,%ihrpni- 
Ns, {/ravr delirium. Bell's disease, acute jirriphcral oicepha^ 
litis. 

periendymal (perd-en'di-mal), a, [< Gr. irrpi, 
around, 4 NJj. etulymtt: see cndipnal] Bamojis 
penepeudiptial 

perienteric (per'M-on-ter'ik;, . 1 . [<. perienteron 
4 -/c.] Bituated around or about thoenterou; 
pcriviseerul; eo lomntie; of or jiertainiiig to tho 
periontcroii ; as, the penenferie fluid of a worm. 
— Perientexic cavity. Hame us perienleron. 

perienteron (Iier-i-cn'le-rou), n, [NL., < Gr. 
TTipl, arontid, 4 ienpov, intestine; sec archen- 
leron.] IMm )»rimitive periviseenil cavity juu-- 
sistingas a modilied MastoeaOe after a bhisto- 
splien‘ has undergone gastrulation ; tho Idasto- 
ecele of h gnstrula, or the space between the en- 
(loderm and the eel odorm, as distinguished from 
tlie eavity of the arehenteron inclosed within 
the endodenn. Vsually tho perienteron in speedily 
olditeialed by the apjiosition of the endodonn and coto- 
drnn; aiul then, liy the development of a mesodeTm and 
lh(5 Biditting up of its layers, or by tlie extension into the 
perienteron of divert ieula of the arclientcron whicl) l>e- 
eomc shut olf from the latter, a permanent and definitive 
peiiviKceral or perienteric cavity, in the f(»rm of a sehizo- 
eude or of an enterocrole, replaces the original perlenteion 
to form a iiody-cavlty between the body-walls and tho walls 
of the alimentary canal. 

periependymal (ner'M-e-pen'di-mal), a. [NL., 

< Gr. nepi, around, 4 Nl^. epetidyma : see epen- 
dymal] Bituated or oeenrring about, or just 
outside of, the e]»endyma: as, jteriejnmdyttial 
myelitis. Also pertendymal 
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perier (per'i-6r), n, [< F. pMer (see def.}.] 
Infounaingy an iron rod used to hold back tne 
scum in the ladle. K H, Knight, 
periergia (per-i-6r'ji-^), w. [ML.: seepm^ffliy.] 
In rhet,^ same as permgy. 

Another point of RurpluBaRe lieth not bo much in super* 
Ouitie of your words— as of your trauaile to describe the 
matter which yee take in hand, and that ye oaer*labour 
your selfe In your businesHC. And therefore the Qreekes 
call it Periergia, we call it ouer*labour. 

PuttenfmrUf Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 216. 

periergy (por'i-cr-ji), n. [< Mh.periergia, < Gr. 
TTiguppa, over-carefuhie88,< Trrp/epyof, over-care- 
ful, < TTipi, around, beyond, +■ *l'pyuv = E. iror/:.] 
Excessive care or needless effort; specifically, 
in rhetf a labored or bombastic stylo, 
periesophageal (per-i-e-so-fa'je-al), «. [< Gr. 
Trepiy around, + NL. CRHophagm: see vsopliaijeal,'] 
Surrounding the esophagus, as tin* nt'rvous ring 
around the gullet of many invertebrates, 
periesopha^tis (^r" i-t>Hot‘-a-ji ' tin), n, [< 0 r. 
TTtp/, around, + NL. a;iiojjh(il/us^ esophagus, + 
•itis,'] Inflammation of the areolar tissue around 
the esophagus. 

perifascicular (per^'-'i-fa-sik'n-lljr ), a, [<Gr. Trept, 
around, + h, faHcieuluSj fascicle: see /ascicu- 
lar,'] Existing or occurring about a fasciculus, 
perinbral (per-i-fi'bral), a, l< pcrifiMrttni + 
-a/.] Pertaining to jierifibrum; containing or 
consisting of perifibrum: as, a perijibral mem- 
brane. J, Hyatt, 

periflbrous (per-i-fi'bms), a, [< pcrljihrum + 
-ow«.l Same as pcrifihral. 
perifiDmin (por-i-fi'brum), n. [NL., < Gr. rrep/, 
around, 4* L. Jihra^ a fiber: see jiber^.'] The 
membranous cuivelop or fibrous covering of the 
skeletal elements of sponges. 

This perifibrum. eiivolopoB the Bpiculett as well ub the 
fiber. . . . Thticolls of i\x*i perifibrum aBubBervud in Hall- 
clioiidria and ('lialinula were very lung, fuaifurm, and hut. 

A. Hgatt, I'ruc. Boat. Sue. JNat. iliat., XXTll. 83 . 

perlgamium (per-i-ga'mi-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ncpij around, + ydpoCy marriage.] In mosses, 
an involucre inclosing both male and female 
organs. Compare ptrigone mud perigynium. 
periganglionic (per-i-gang-gli-oiPik), cr. [< Gr. 
Trepi, around, + E. ganghon : see ganglionic,'] 
Surrounding or inv(^stiiig a ganglion .-.perigan- 
glionlc glands, Bmallconnective-tigBue capBules contain* 
iiig a ByHtcni of glandular tubeB tilled with a milky calcu 
ruoiiB fluid, found in the ganglia of the spinal nerves of 
certain animals, us the frog. Alsu called crystal capsules 
and calcareous sacs. 

perigastric (Jier-i-gas'trik), a, [< Gr. ^rep/, 
around, + yaarijp (ynaTp-), stomach: see gaster*^^ 
gastric,] Hurrounding the alimentary canal; 
perienteric; perivisceral: as, the perigastric 
space of a ]>oIyzoan, coiTcsjionding to the ab- 
dominal cavity of a vertebrate; perigastric 
fluid. 

perigastritis (per-i-gas-tn'tis), n. (NL., < Gr. 
TT^ p/, around, + yaoTyp^yaaTp-)^ st omac.h, 4- 
Inflammation of the periLuieal coat of the sto- 
mach. Also called exogastritis, 
perigastrula (per-i-gas'trO-la), n.; pi. perigas- 
trulk (-le). [NL., < Gr. rrtp/, around, 4- NL,</a6*- 
trula^ q. V.] In emhryoh, that form of metagas- 
trula, or kenogenetic gastrula, which result s 
from surfa(*e-cleavage of tlie egg, or superficial 
segmentation of the vitellus. Also called hlaii- 
ikr-gastrula. 

Surface cleavage reBiiltH in a bladder gastrula {perigas- 
trula), , . . the usual form uinoiig urtleulaled animals 
(spiders, crabs, insects, etc.). 

Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), I. 2(K). 

perigastmlar (per-i-gas'trv-ljlr), a, [< peri- 
gastrula 4- J Pertaining to or having the 
eharacU'r of a i)eri gastrula orperigastrulatiou. 
perigastrulation (per-i-gas-trfi-la'shon), n. [< 
perigastrula 4- -ation,] The formation of a 
j)erigustrula; the state of being ])erigU8trular. 
perigean (per-i-jo'an), a, [< perigee 4* -««.] 
Pertaining to the i>erigee; occurring when the 
moon is in her i>ei't5gee. 

The accelerated tides give rise to a retarding 

force, and decrease the apogean distance. 

Eneyc, Brit, XXIII. .178. 
perigee (per 'i-jro, n. [= V, pfing/'e = Sp. Pg. 
It. peri geo, < Nlj. perigeum (cf. Gr. ircpiyeioc, 
around the eurtli), < Gr. rrepl, near, around, 4- 
yf/, the (‘arth. (M*. apogee,] That point of the 
moon’s orbit which is lu'arest to the earth: when 
the moon has arrived at this point, she is said 
to be in her perigee. VorimTly used also for the 
corresponding point in the orbit td any heavenly body. 
See apogee. Also called ejiigee, epigeum. 

perigenesis (per-i-jeu'e-sis), n, [< Gr. nipt, 
around, 4* E. genesis.] Wave-generation; a 
dynamic theory of generation which assumes 
that reproduction is effected by a kind of wave- 
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motion or rhythmical pulsation of plastidules. 
Soe the quoiations. 

Haeckel's j70Hj70nM£ir Is, when separatedfrom bis rhetoric, 
the substitution of rhythmical vioratious for the different 
kinds of gemmules. Science, VIII. 183. 

and It l^been since^opted by Haeckefun^erthe name 
of perigenesis. E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 229. 

periglottic (per-i-glot'ik), a, K Qr.Trcpq around, 
4- )X£)rra, ylHanaa, tongue, + -ic.] Situated 
about the base of the epiglottis: periglottic 

glands. 

periglottis (per-i-glot'is), n, [NL., taken in 
Jit. sense of * something about the tongue,' < 
Gr. mpty/wTrlgy a covering of the tongue, < nepi, 
around, about, 4- yXwrra, yXwerern, tongue: Bee 
glottis.] The epidermis of the tongue. 
peri^atMc (per-ig-nath'ik), a, [NL., < Gr. 
TTcpf, around, 4- ypaoof, jaw : see gnathic.] Sur- 
rounding the jaws (of an echinoderm): as, the 
perignathic girdle (the structures which pro- 
tract and retract the jaws of sea-urchins), jlf. 
Duncan, 1885. 

perigon (jier'i-gon), n, [< Gr. irrpi, around, 4- 
yuvia, a corner, angle.] An angular quantity 
of 300°, or four right angles. 
perigonaU (pe-rrig'o-nalj, a, [< perigoninm 4- 
•al.] 8ame as perigonial, IV, If, Carpenter, 
Micros., $ H.19. 

perigonaT^ (pe-rig'o-nal), a, [< perigon 4- -n?.] 
In martograp)iy, preserving the angles as near- 
ly as possible imder the condition of preserving 
the relative areas exactly, 
perigone (per'i-gon), n, [= F. pvrigoue, < NIj. 
perigoniu7ii, < Gr. nepi, around, 4- }oc//, seed, 
generation, < ynnaOai, produce.] In hoi,, same 
as perianth, but also, specifically, the cir(de of 
leaves surrounding the antberidia of certain 
mosses. Also perigmdum, 
perigonial (por-i-go'ni-al), a. [< NL. perigo- 
niuin, perigone, 4- -ah] In hot., of or belonging 
to the perigone : as, the perigonial leaves of a 
moss or liverwort. 

perigoninm (per-i-go'ni-um), n,\ pi. perigonia 
[NJ.<.: 8eppm^<;»<.’.] 1. In Jlydrotda.s, 

sac fonned by the more external parts of tlie 
gonophore. 

shortly after arrival in the aedentary gonophore, whe- 
ther this be a niodusoid or a Rhuple sxx'i'oBae, the Bexual 
elements- ' egg-cellB or spermatozoa — are foiiinl accumu- 
lated around the spadix, where they are retained by the 
perigoniurn. , . . The perigoninm. on the sporosae eon* 
BistH simply of the ectodermal coat, which, before tlie in- 
tervention (»f the sexual cells, lay close upon the spadix, 
wliile in the niedusuid it eonsists not only of this coat 
but of layers which oorrespoud to those wiiicli form the 
umbrella of a medusa. 

G. J, Allman, challenger Report ou Hydroida, XXIII. 

[11. p. XXXV. 

2. In hot,, same as perigone, 

F6rigord pie. 8co pie\ 
perigourddne, peruonrdine (per-i-gfir'din,- 
-jor'din), n, [So called from Perigord, a former 
province of France,] 1. A country -dance used 
in Pi^rigord : it is usually accompanied by sing- 
ing. — 2. Music for such a dance, or in its 
rhythm, which is triple and quick, 
pefigraph (per'i-graf), n, [< Gr. mpiyputj)}/, a line 
drawn round, au outline, sketch, < TTtpiypiKjiuv, 
< nept, around, 4- ypdibnv, write.] 1. A care- 
less or inaccurate delineatiou of anything. — 
2t. In anat,, the white lines or fibrous impres- 
sions on the straight muscle of the JibdoTncu, 
resulting from tendinous intersections. They 
are now called the linen alba and Hneie snnitu- 
nares or trans'rersse of the rectus abdominis, 
perijnraphic (per-i-graf'ik), a, [< pengraph + 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a peri- 
graph (in sense 1 ), 

perigyne (per'i-jin), w. [<l!^h,pcrigymu'm.] In 
hid., same as perigynitm, 
perigyniimi (per-i’-jin'i-um), w.; }>1. perigynia 
(-ii). [NL., < Gr. ittpi, about, 4- ym% a female 
(in mod. bot. a })i8til).] 

In boh, the hypogyuous 
bristles, scales, or a more 
or less inflated sac, which 
surround the pistil in many 
Cyperaceee. Tlie perigynium, 
more or lesH in the fonn of a sac, 
is especially characteristic of the 
genus Carex. The term is also 
applied in the mosses and Hepa~ 
ttar to the Bpeeial envelop of Uie 
ai'chegouia. 

perilous (p^rij'i-nus), ^ 

a, [= r . perigyne SS It. puHna. a, the same laid 
rigino, < Gr. nepi, about, 4- 
yxmi, female (in mod. bot. 
a pistil). Cf. eingynous,'] In boh, surround- 
ing the pistil : specifically applied to a flower 
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in which there is a tubular ring or sheath 8u^• ■ 
rounding the pistil and upon which the vari- 
ous parts of the flower are inseHed. This ring 
or sheath may be produced by the continaed maigitia! 
growth of the broad flower-axis after its apex has ceas^ 
to grow, or by the evident adnation of the various parts. 
This adnation may be merely the union of petals and sta* 
mens to the calyx, the calyx remaining hypogynons, or 
it may involve the adnation of the calyx, with the other 
organs, to the lower pait of the ovaiy, or nearly to the 
summit of the ovaiy, while the imtals and stamens may 
be still further adnate to the calyx.— 'Perlgynous 1&- 
sertiou. insertion. 



Orbit of Planet. 

.V, sun ; /, perihelion ; a, aphelion. 



ribelion, perihelitim (per-i-he'h-qn, -um), w.; 
pi ,penhelia (-&). [< ¥,pdrih4lie s= Sp. P^.perihe- 
liozs\i,perieli'o,i 
l^lu.pcrihelium, < 

Gr. nepi, around, 
near, 4- ij^ioq, the 
sun: see heliac, 

Cf. aphelimi,] 

That point of the 
orbit of a planet 
orcometin which 
it is at its least 
distance from 
the sun: opposed 
to aphelion, it is 
tliat extremity of the major axis of the orbit which is near- 
est to that focus in which the sun is placed ; wlien a planet 
is in this point it is said to be in its perihelion. 
peribelioued (per-i-he ' li-qnd ), a, [< penhelion 
+ -ed^.] Having, as a planet or comet, passed 
its perihelion. 

periaepatic (pcr^i-he-pat'ik), a, [< Or. irepl, 
around, 4- fynap (JiTvar-), the liver: seta hepatic,] 
Surrounding the liver: noting the fibrous con- 
nective tissue which inve^sts and, as the capsule 
of Glisson, penetrates that organ to invest the 
different divisions of hepatic substance proper, 
perihepatitis (per-i-hep-a-ti'tis), M. [NL., < Gr. 
mpi, around, + rjirnp (ynaT-), liver, 4- -itis, Cf. 
Jifpatitk.] Inflammation of the serous cover- 
ing of the liver. 

perihermenial (peT-i-h6r-me'ni-al), a, [< Gr. 
irepi^ about, 4- ippr/reia, interpretation, < eppipev- 
Ftp, interpret.] Pertaining; to the subject or con- 
tents of Aristotle's treatise Il/pi ^Jipfiyvtiag, ‘of 
interpretation'-— that is to say, to the logical 
foms of propositions. Aristotle’s doctrine in this 
book does not precisely agree with that of his “Ana- 
lytics," and is called perihemumial doctrine. 
peryoiurdilie, n. See perigourdine, 
perijOVe (per'i-jov), n, [< Gr. rrepi, around, 
near, 4- L. Jovis, Jupiter: see Jove.,] The point 
in the orbit of any one of .lupiter's satellites 
where it comes nearest to the planet, 
perikephalaia, perikephalaion (per-i-kef-a- 
li'a,-on), n, [< (L*. 7rtpfKe^ahila,7rEpiKe<l)d?iaiop{He.e 
det*.), (.TTept, around, about, 4- KF6u'Ai/,i}w head.] 
In Gr, archmoh, a covering for xhe entire head, 
as a helmet, or a head-dress of the nature of the 
kekryphalos or korchiof entirely iuedosing the 
hair. 

peril (per'il), n, [Early mod. E. penll, pcrrill, 
parel, jfarrell ; < ME. peril, pergle, perylle, pe- 
rele,pcreile,perel, paril, parel, parell, < OB\ peril, 
Y, peril = vv, peril, perilh = Hp, peligro, 08p. 
periglo = Pg. perigos=lt, periglio,pm'ielo, peri- 
cofOypericulosz'MD, ptrijkeX (E.'obs. pericle),<. L. 
pericuhm, pcriclum, a trial, experiment, test, 
essay, etc., also risk, danger, < *^p€riri, try (pm- 
tus, tried, experienced); cf. Gr, itFipdv, try, E. 
fare^,] 1. Hanger; risk; hazard; jeopardy; 
exposure of jicrson or property to injury, loss, 
or destniction. 

And therfore, aJle be it that men hnn greitre chep in the 
Ylo of Prestre John, natheles men dreden the loiigo wey 
and the grote periles in the Soe, in the paitlcs. 

MandecUle, Travels, p. 270. 

They vse their poeces to fowlefor pleasure, others their 
Oalluers for feare of nerrUl. 

Djty» Euphnes and his England, p. 456. 

To smile at 'scapes and perils overblown. 

Hhak.. 1'. of the 8., v. 2. 3. 

Since he will be 
An ass against the hair, at his own peril 
Be It, Beau, and FI., (‘oxcomb, iv. 6. 

The rest 

Spake but of sundry perils in the storm. 

Tetmyson, Holy Grail. 

2. In law, a source of danger; a possible casu- 
alty contemplated as the cause of loss or injury. 
— l^erllB of toe seai. risks peculiarly incident to navi- 
gation, and partioulmy fi*om wind or weather, the state 
of the ocean, and rocks or shores. Against dangers of this 
class the carrier does not insure the shipper. 

The words perils of the »ta embrace all kinds of marine 
casualties, such as shipwreck, foundering, stranding, etc., 
and every species of damage to the ship or goods at sea by 
the violent and immediate action of the winds and waves, 



peril 

not comprehended in the ordinary wear and tear of the 
voyage, or direoUy referable to the aeta and negUgenoe of 
the assured as its proximate cause. Amtdd. 

1. Jeopardy, etc. See danger and rMh 
peril (per'il), «?. ; pret. and pp. or pcrilledf 

ppT. periling or perillinff, [< OP. periller, put in 
peril, be in peril, pensh, = Sp. peligrar = Pg. 
perigar = It. perieolarcy jierigliarcj pericukire, < 
ML» nericularcy endanger, peril, perwh by ship- 
wrecK,< L . pericHlimij danger, peril: moperily m. 
ijt. perivXitate,'] I, tram. To hazard; risk; put 
in^eril or danger. 

II. intrans. To be in danger. 

Aliy soile wherewitli peril to stain it self. 

Milton, Church'Qovernment, ii. 8. 

Perilampinse (per'-'i-lam-prne), n. 1)1. [NL. 
(Pbrster, 1856), < Perilanipus + -iw/e.] A nota- 
ble subfamily of chalcids, mainly tropical. These 

S arasites are large compact farms with highV arched and 
eoply punctured thorax, the stigmal vein of the fore 
wings developed, and the abdominal juints evident, as in 
PerUarnpus. 

Perilaxnpus (per-i-lam'pus), n. [NL. (Latrcille, 
1809), < Grr. jrepiMfiTTEtVy beam around, < rrepiy 
around, + MfimiVy shine.] The typical genus 
of Parilamimm, having the abdomen not petio- 
late and the autonnfe" scarcely clavate. It is 
wide-spread ; about 80 spool es* are described, 
perilaxyngeal (per'a-la-rin'jo-al), a. [< Gr. ntpt, 
around, + Mpvy^ {hipvyy-), larynx: see larym 
geal."] Around or in tho immediate neighbor- 
hood of the larynx. 

perilaryngitis (nor-i-lar-in-ji'tis), n. fNL., < 
♦ Gr. TTfpiy aroiiua, + Mpv)^ ()iapvyy-), larynx, 
H- -itis.’i Indammatioii of the areolar tissue 
around the larynx. 

Perilla (pe-ril'ii), 71. [NIj. (Liiinseus, 1764), 
from a native name in India.] A genus of an- 
nual liorbs of the order LMatse, tribe Saturei- 
nesBy and subtribe Mciithoidae, known by the 
four x>erfo«t didynamoua stamens, the reticu- 
lated nutlets, and the declined two-Hfiped fruit- 
ing calyx. The 3 species are natives of eastern Indiji 
and ehina. They bear small fltjwers in raccunes, and usu- 
ally purple or deep-violot foliage, on account of which P. 
NatiHnendH, sornetlniea called beefutecdc-plant, has been 
much used for oniaiiioiital borders. P. argxUa of Jaimn 
yields an Infusion used to redden table vegetables, etc.; 
and the oil yeniola, pressed from its seeds, is used in the 
preparation of .lapancse paper to imitate leather, and of 
water-proof papeii»for umbrellas, windows, etc. 

Perillus (pc-nl'us), w. [NU ( SUil, 1 867 ), < 7*m7- 
h/A’, proper name.] A 
genus of poutatomoid 
bugs of the subfamily 
Asopinsc, having the 
head smooth and shin- 
ing, the thorax with 
narrowly tdevated 
lateral margins, and 
tho tibicG distinctly 
sulcatt'. 'rhere are « 
species, exclusively Amer- 
ican. P. cirrumcinctuH is 
common In ('anada and 
the western United States, 
and is known as the ring-handed eoldier-bug. Tt is pre- 
daceous, and one of the known enemies of tho Colorado 
potato-beetle. 

perilous (por'il-ns), a. [Formerly also j)cril~ 
louHy also parlous y pa rlish (see parlom), \ MK. 
perilotiSy perlowscy < (IF. pcrillos, perillcuXy F. 
perillcux = Sj). peligroso = Pg. perigoso = It. 
perigliosoypevicolosity pvriculoso, < 1 j. mriculosusy 
dangerous, hazardous, < periraluin, danger, per- 
il: see perily >/.] 1. Full of jioril or danger; 

dangerous; hazardous; risky: as, a perilous 
undertaking or situation ; a perilous atttunpt. 

I have not ben so fer al)oveti upwai*d, because that 
there ben to many jHnrilowte I’UHsages. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. Ctl. 

. And yet vnto this day it is a right pifllous way. 

Sir Ii. Gxojlforde, Uylgryuiage, p. 41. 
He IMIltonJ fought their jterUoufx battle ; but be turned 
away with dis<1ain from their insolent triumph. 

Macaxdai/, Milton. 

In the Korse legends the gods of Valhalla, when they 
meet the .lotuns, converse on the perilous terms that he 
who cannot answer the other’s (piestions foi-feits his own 
life. Emerson, Clubs. 

2f. Terrible; to be feared; liable to inflict in- 
jury or harm ; dai]gerou.s. 

For I am perilous with knyf in bonde, 

Albe it that I dar nat liir withstonde. 

Chaticer, l*ix)l. to Monk's Tale, 1. 31. 
Ahah was a king, but .Jezabel. Jezabel, she was theper- 
Uous woman. lAUimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1500. 

Sf. Shai’p ; sarcastic ; smart. Compare parfoito*. 
A perilous mouthe ys wors than spore or launce. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 80. 
aSyn. 1. Risky. See datiger. 
perilousf (per'il-us), adv. a.] Ex- 

ceedingly; very. 
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She is crafty: 

I fear, too honest for us all too. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, ill. 2. 

perilously (per'il-ns-li), adv. In a perilous 
manner; dangerously; with hazard. 
perilousneSB (per'il-us-nes), n. The quality of 
being perilous ; dangevousness ; danger ; hazard, 
perib^ph (per'i-limf), 71. [< Gr. nepiy around, 

+ NL. Jymj)ha, lymph : see ly7Uph.‘] The tdear 
fluid contained witliin the osseous labyrinth 
of the ear, surrounding the membranous laby- 
rinth: distinguislied from vmiolymph. Also 
called lUpior Cotunnii. 

perilympliangeitis (per'’'i-lim-fan-je-i'tis), 71 . 
[NL., < Ur. nepiy around, + NL. liptipluCy lymidi, 
+ Gr. ayyiloBy a vessel, + -itis. CH*. lymphimge- 
if«A*.] Inflammation of the connective tissue 
about a lymphatic vessel, 
perilyinpnangial (per'®'i-lim-fan'ji-al), a. [< 
Gr. irtpiy around, + NL. lyinpha, lymph, + Or. 
ayydovy a vessel.] Hurroundhig or about tho 
lymphatic vessels: an, perilymphnngial or p(*ri- 
lyraphatic nodules (noduWof lymphoid tissue 



Ring-b.in(l»'<l Si)ldicr-l)u>; ( Pertllus 
rtri umt in< 0/s\. 
bug (lin<; shows tuitui.il si/n, 
b, aiilfiin.i, i-iihirgs'il ; i, probtiscib, 
enlarged 


lymph: as, penlympUaiic spaces, 
perimaucyt, n. Same as pyromancy. 
perimeristem (pt'r-i-mer'is-tem), n. [< Gr. iTtpiy 
around, + E. mrnstnu.'l In hot.y that jiortion 
of tho ineristem wliieh gives rise to the ex- 
ternal cortex and tlie dermatogen. See 7neso- 
meristem. 

perimeter (pe-rim'e-ter), n. [= F. perimetre 
= Sp. pen7uet7'o = Fg. It. perimetrOy < L. pert- 
metroSy < Or. mpipiTpor, the eir?umference, < 
irepiy round, + ptrpnvy mea.sim^: see meter'i.'] 

1. The cir(*umfer<*nee, ]»order, or outer boun- 
dary of a superficial figure ; also, the measure 
of this boundary. 

If it ia circle] be pci feet, all the lines from some one 
point of It drawn to tbi* penww'br must be exactly eipiul. 

Dr. H. More, Antidote against Atbeism, 1. vi. 1. 

2. An iustrumeiit for det(‘rmining the visual 
power of different parts of the retina and X)lot- 
ting areas of di.stinct vision. 

perimetral (per-i-me'tral), a. [< permetr-ic'^ 
+ -£f/.] Same as pert metric*-^. 
perimetric^ (per-i-met'rik), «. I<peri7neter + 
-«;.] 1. Of or piTtainiiig to the ]>orimoter or 

external bournlary of a body: as, pirtmelric 
measurements. — 2. I*ertainiiig to x>erimetry. 
perimetric*'^ (jier-i-me'trik), a. [< Gr. irtpiy 
around, 4* pyrpa, uterus, + -u .] Situated or 
oeeurring around or in tlie immediat vicinity 
of the uterus. 

perimetrical ( per-i-m(*t/ri-kal), a. j < periftieler 
4- -ic-al (c,f. metrieal).] Of or pertaining to the 
perimeter. 

perimetritic (per'''i-me-trit'ik), a. [< pertme- 
trii{is) 4* -?(*.] Of, jKTlainiiig to, or character- 
ized by perimetritis. 

perimetritis (per^^j-me-tri'tis), w. [NL., < Gr. 
Trt'piy around, 4- ////r/w, uterus, 4- -itis. Cf. 
metritis.'] Inflamuiatioii about the uterus; pel- 
vic ijeritouitis. 

perimetry (pe-rim'el-ri), tt. [(.permeter 4- -y^.] 
The determination of tlie bounddries of areas 
of distinct vision in the field of view by ineaus 
of a perimeter. 

perimonerula (])ep'^i-ino-iicr'o-l|i), w. ; fd. peri- 
monerulfe (-le). [NL., <’Gr. Trtp/, "around, 4- NL. 
monerula.] In emhrtjol.y the monerula stage of a 
raeroblastic egg vvliicli undergoes superficial as 
well as partial segmentation of the vitellus, and 
develops in succession into a pericytula, peri- 
morula, periblastida, and pengastmla. It is 
a cytode whicdi includes formative yolk in tho 
outer wall and nutritive yolk in the iuterior, 
perimonerular ( per'^i-rao-ner'o-lur), a. [< ytrt- 
7nonerula + ! Of or pertaining to a penmo- 

iierula. 

perimorph (per'i-morf ), n. [< Gr. rrrpiy around, 
4* /loptjtt^ £orm.] A mineral inelosing anotlu'r, 
or formed around another l»v its partial meta- 
moridiism. 

perimorphic (per-i-ra6r'fik), a. [< perimorph 
4- -ic,] Of, relating to, or of the nature of a 
perimorjili. 

The pfloudomorpbic or perimetrphic hornblende has pre- 
cisely the aaine cliaracters as the original hornblende. 

Quart, Jtmr, Oeol. Soc., XLIV. 4f»2. 

perimorphous (per-i-mfir'f us), a. l<peri tn orph 
4- -OM.S*.] Same as perimorphic. 
perimorula (per-i-mor'q-la), w. [NL., < Gr. p/, 
around, 4- NL. iworaia, q. v.] In e7nbryol., the 
morula or mulberry-mass which results from 
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the partial and superficial segmentation of the 
vitellus of a pericytula, and proceeds to de- 
velop into a periblastula and perigastmla. it 
l8 a iiody in which an external cell-stratam Burroundaand 
incloseB an unsegmented maas of nutritive yolk. See 
jterieytula. 

perimorular (per-i-mor'i^-lfir), a. [< perimor- 
ula 4* -ar^.] Of or pertaining to a perimorula. 
perimysial (per-i-mis'i-al), a, [< perimym-um 
4- -iil.] Investing a muscle, as a sheath of 
connective tissue or a fascia; of or pertaining 
to perimysium. 

perimysium (per-i-mis'i-um), n . ; pi. perimysia 
(-a). [NL., < Gr. nrpiy around, 4: /ver, muscle.] 

Tile outer investment or sheath of areolar tis- 
sue which surrounds a muscle, sending inward 
partitions between tlie fasciculi, 
perineal, perinasal (per-i-ue'al), a. [= F. pe- 
rineal ; SLB perineum 4* -«/.] ( )f or pertaining to 
the perineum; connected with or contained in 
tho perineum ; done in or iierformod upon tho 
perineum: as, permeal veins, glands, muscles, 
etc. ; section, laceration, rupture; peri- 

neal operations.— Perineal aponeurosis, same as 
tterineal fascia.— "PniSlOBl artery, (a) Superficial, a 
branch of the pudic supplying chiefly the back ol tlie acro- 
tuin in tlie mule and the pudendal labia in tho female. 
(5) Tramrerse, a branch of the superficial perineal or pu- 
dic supplying the iMirts between the anus and the bulb of 
the urethra.— Perineal body. See perineuxn, 1.— Per- 
ineal fascia, the fascia of the pelvic outlet, more espe- 
cially that of the true perineum, in front of the anua 
See /tfAicifl.— Perineal hernia, a rare hernia in the per- 
ineum, by the side of the rectum, or between the rec- 
tum and the vagina in the female, or tho rectum and the 
Id adder in tlie mule.— Perineal nerve, one of the termi- 
nal divisions of the pndic, sending superficial branches to 
the skin of the perineum, and the buck of tho scrotum in 
the male, or tho Ial)iu In the female, and deep branches 
to the perineal muscles.— Perineal region. Same as 
wemtewTO.— Perineal section, incision into the urethra 
through the perineum, for the relief of stricture.— Peri- 
neal Strait, the inferior strait of tlie pelvis, 
perineocele (iicr-i-mVd-Kcl), n. [< NL. perineum 
+ Gr. hi)hiy tumor.] lloniia in the perineum, 
perineoplasty (per-i-nc-o-plas'ti), n. [< NL. 
perineum 4- Gr. TrAafrriir, verbal adj. of nMnanv, 
mold.] A plastic? operation on tho perineum, 
as a perineorrhaphy. 

perineorrhaphy (per^'i-ne-or'a-fi), n. [< NL. 
pcrhworritaphiay (. pvrine.tm 4* Gr./ja0$, suture, 
< pdTTTHVy sew, stitch together.] Suture of tho 
])orint‘um, as when rujil ured in childbirth, 
perinephral (per-i-nof'ral), a. [< Gr, irepiy 
around, + vt'<j>p6(;y tho kidney.] Situated or oc- 
ourring arouiul or in tho immodiate vicinity of 
tlio kidney. 

perinephrial (por-j-nef'ri-al), a. [< NL. peri- 
7tvphrium 4- -al.] SiiiTOUiiding the kidney ; of 
or iiertaining to the ])orinephrium. 
perinephric (i)or-i-nef'rik), a. Same as piri- 
nep! trial. 

perinephritic (por ^ i - nef - rit ' ik), a. [< ite.ri- 
nepUnlis 4- -?£?.] 1. Fi'rtnining to or affected 

with p(‘rino]ihritis. — 2. F(‘niiophric. 
perinephritis (per'^i-nef-rFtis), «. [NL.,< peri- 
nephrium 4* -itis.] Inflaranuit ion of the ar(>olar 
tissue around the kidney, 
perinephrium (per-i-nef 'ri-nm ), n. fNL., < Gr. 
mpiy around, 4- vitipuc, tlu* kidney.] The con- 
neetlve tissue which forms n more or loss com- 
pleto eapsuh‘ or sheath for the kidney, 
perineum, perinaeum (per-i-ne'nm), n. [= F. 
pert nee = Sp. Pg. It. pertneoy < NL. perina'U7ny 
perineum (LL, perittwon, pentteon), < Gr. irtpi- 
vrov, TTtpivaioVy also ntfuinory niftivaior, sometimes 
ntpivo^y tho periiieiiiu; origin uncertain; by 
some explained as if "Trt/pirtory < -xtjpiv (nypiv-) 
or TTt/pir {TTz/pru-), scrol urn. | 1. The* region of the 
body between the Diighs, extending from the 
anus to tho foundit'tte in the female, or to the 
scrotum in tin* malo, in this, the usual surgical and 
obstetrical seime of the wor<l, tl»c teim may include, in 
the female, all tlu^ iiceper imrts between the posterior 
wall of tin* vugma and th' anterior wall of the rectum, or it 
may lie more ]>urtieij)arly ujmlied to the superficial parts, 
the deeper jiuita receiving the name of perineal body. 

2. The region included by the outlet of tlio 
pelvis, extending from the apex of the snbpiibie 
arch in front to the tij) of tho coccyx btmind, 
and bounded laterally by the conjoined pubic? 
and ischiatic rami, the tuberosities of the ischia, 
and tlie groat sacroscialic ligaments. Itlaoceu- 
pie«l by the tenninatioii of the rectum, the urethra, the 
root of the penis in the male, or the termination of the 
vagina, the vulva, and the clitoris in the female, togelbei 
with their muscles, fasciuc, vessels, and nerves. In this 
sense, the division in front of the anus is termed the xtre- 
thrul jtart, or the true perineum, and the TKjslerlor division, 
including the anus. Is termed tlie atial pari, ischiorectal 
refjvm, or the false perineum. 
perineuria, n. Plural of perineurittTtt. 
perineuria! (per-i-nu'ri-al), a. [< NJi.7>c/7‘//ra- 
7'ium 4- -al.] Investing a nerve or siiiTound- 



perineurial 

Ing a nerve-fiber ; of or pertaining to perineu- 
rium. 

perineuritis (per'®'i-nri-ri'ti8>, n» [NL., < fyeri- 
neurium + hUh,'] Iiifluinmation of the perineu- 
rium. 

perineurium (per-i-nu'n-um), n,; pL imineu- 
ria (-h). [NL., < (tr. irrpt, arouna, + vfii/ior, 

nerve’.’] Tlu* membranous sheath sim*oun<iing 
a nerve-funieiilijs. Also called ncuriUmima. 
perinium (]>e-rni'i-um), w. [NL., < Or. 
around, + 'i[ (n»), nius<do, fibrous vessel in 
inuseie, a vessel of plants.] In hot,y a name 
proj)osed by licitgeb for a peculiar outer Ijiyer 
that enters into the composition of the walls 
of tlu' sjKU’es of certain i/e/wWr/r, such as fV>/- 
shiiu a ml Sphmrocarpus. It is frequmny beautifully 
sculpturtMi, and ia derived from the membrane of the spe- 
cial luother-cellB of the sporoH. 

periocular (per-i-ok'u-ljlr), ff, [< (Ir. ntpiy 
around, + L. oculuSf eye: see vctdnr.] Hur- 
roiiuding the eyeball. —periocular space, the space 
within the orbit not occupied by the eyeball. 

period (pe'ri-pd), 11 . [< F.prriodc = Hi>. periodo 
= Pg. lt.peWodo = ]). (J. Dan.pmodcrsrSw'. jjcW- 
od, < L. p(riodus\ < (Ir. irrinoiSoi, a, going round, a 
way round, circumf(‘i‘en(‘e, a circuit, or a cycle 
of time, a regular ju'cscribcd course, a W(‘ll- 
roimded soul mice, a. period, < irtpiy around, + 
oddf, way.] 1. A circuit; around; hence, the 
time ill which a circuit or revolution, as of a 
heavenly body, is made; the shortost interval 
of time witliin whicli any phenomenon goes 
through its changes to jiass through Ihmri again 
immediately as before. 

Some experlruciitK would be made bow by art to make 
plants more lasting than tlidr ordinary p#’rtod. 

Hanm, Nat. Hist. 

The raya of lijrlit differ fitmi th«iBe of invlHiblc heat only 
ill point «>f period, the former faiiiuK t“ affect the retina 
because their periods of rocurrenee are too slow. 

TyndaU, Radiation, § 15. 

2. Any round of time, or seric^s of years, days, 
et(‘. Hpoolflcully — (ir) A revolution or series of years by 
which tinu* is measured; a cycle: as, the (Jalijiplc pf?riod; 
the Dhuiyslan jterlod; the Julian %ieriod. (h) Any specified 
division ‘of time; as, apm'od of a hundred years; the jh!- 
riod of a day. 

'l'h<‘ i>!irt le.ular peHodn into which the wholopmod should 
ho divided, in iiiy <)piiiion, arc these : 1. From the tift^*eiitli 
to the end of the sixteenth eciitury. 2. From thence to tlie 
ryreneaii treaty. From thence down to the present 
time. liolinybroke, Study of History, vi. 

3. An iiidctlnito part of any coutiuued state, 
existence, or series of events; an epoch; as, 
the first nvriud of life ; the last period of a king^s 
reign; tlie pcidod of the Frtuicli revolution. 

Many temples early gray have <‘utllved the Psalmist's 
jfprhMi. {Sir 'j'. llrowne, To a Friend. 

So Hjinke the arehanael Michael ; then paused, 

Am at the worlds ffieat pmod. Milton, P. L., xii. 4H7. 

A really good historian may . . , tNuuhliie an earnest 
faith in the linity of History witli a power of ereatiug 
most exact and miiiuto reiirodiietions of periods, scenes, 
and characters. ,StubtM, M edieval and Modern Hist., JJ- 

4. The jioint of completion of a cycle of years 
or round or s(*ries of events; limit; end; con- 
clusion ; termination. 

Theyvn’od of thy tyranny approacbeth. 

(SV/rtAr., 1 lien. VI., iv. 2. 17. 

About foure of tlio cloeka they made a perittd of that 
solemnity. Coryat, Crudities, I. 39, sig, H. 

To en«l 

And give a timely period, to tiiir sjiorts, 
bet us coiicliido them with doollning night. 

Ji. Jonson, (’ynthia’s Revels, v. X 

llciicc — Sf. The end to be attained; goal. 

This is the period of my ambition. 

{Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 3. 47, 

6. Ill a cemjileto sentence from oue full 

st())>to another; a pas.sage tonniiiated by a full 
pause. 

I am employed just now ... in translating Into my 
faint ami iiiellleieiit jw'r/o</*ftbe divine eloquence of Plahi’s 
Symposiuiu. Shelley, in Dowden, II. 218. 

7. Ill one. profi., n group of i,wo or more cola. 
According to the mnnbrr of cola it contains, a peilod is 
dicolle, tricolie, tetraeolle, etc. The end (apothesis) of a 
perioil nniHt c(»inci(lr with the end of a word, and is also 
charaeterized liy admltling of syllaha uncops and hiatus. 
A single colon tieaicd thus is also regarded as a period 
(a monocollc perbid). A inonoeolic, dicolic, etc., period is 
a meter. (See meter'^, 1 (ft) (2).) Certain periods are known 
as Ui\cs or verHe», (See lim'^, 0 (ft).) A group of periods is 
called a gystevi. 

8. In music, iv dofiiiite niul complete division 

of a composition, usually consisting of two or 
more coutrusted or complementary phrases; a 
complete musical smitem-e. The term is somewhat 
vaiiou sly used; but it always involves a endonee at the 
end of the period, by wdiicli it is distinotly senaruted from 
what follows. Usually a period includes eight or sixteen 
measures. , 
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. 0. The point or character that marks the end 
of a complete sentence, or indicates an abbre- 
viation, etc.; a full stop, thus (.)**— 10 . Jnmath.: 
(a) The smallest constant difference which, 
added to the value of a variable, will leave that 
of a function (of which it is said to be the 
jieriod) unchanged. (6) In vulgar arithmetic, 
one of several similar sets of figures or terms, 
marked by points or commas plaeod regularly 
after a certain number, as in numeration, in 
circulating decimals, and in the extraction of 
roots. Sometimes called degree . — 11 . In med . , 
one of the pliases or epochs which are distin- 
guishable in the course of a disease.- Archsd- 
OlOrical peziods. Seo archsetdonical aoen, under a//e.— 
CaUpplc, Dionysian, Oaussian, hypothetical, Julian, 
lunlsolar period, see the adjectives.— Latent period 
of a disease. Heo Icdent—lPeTiOd of a wave. Hee wave. 
— Period of Incubation, same as latent period qf a dis- 
ease.— Sothlac Period. Home as Sothiae cycle (which sec, 
under eyelet ).— Variable period, the period during which 
the current of electiicity passing through a conductor is 
rising to its full strength. sSyn. 2 (a). Era, Age, otc. (sec 
epoch\ cycle, date.— S. Duration, continuance, term.— 4. 
Bound, detenninatiou. 

periodt (po'ri-od), v. [< jieriod, m.] I. trans. 
To put an end ’to. [Rare.] 

Yoiu* honourable letter ho desires 
To those have shut him up ; which failing. 

Periods his comfort. Shale., T. of A., i. 1. 99. 

II. intrans. To end ; cease. 

'TIs some poor comfort that this mortal scojie 
Will p<E' nod. Barton. {Nares.) 

periodic (pe-ri-od'ik), a. [< OF. periodic, F. )>fU 
riodigue = Hp. periodieo = Fg* It. pcriodico = I). 
periodiek {QiM.pcriodiseli = Dan. Rw. periodisk), 
< L.periodicus, < Gr. irtpiodtKdg. coming round at 
certain times, periodic, < irepioSor, a going rotind, 
a period; see j>mod.] 1. Pertaining to or of 
tlie nature of a period, cycle, or rouml of yt^ars 
or events. — 2. Perfonnod or proceeding in a 
series of successive circuits or revolutions; as, 
the periodic motions of the planets round t he 
sun, or of the moon round iheeaith. — 3. Ilap- 
})ening or occurring at regularly recurring in- 
tervals of time; statedly recurring: as, a pe- 
riodic publication; the peidodic rt*turn of a 
plant’s flowering; periodic outbursts; the peri- 
odic character of ague; the periodic motion of 
a vibrating tuning-fork or musical string. 

Periodic, gatherings for religious rites, or other public 
IMirposes, furnish opportunities for buying and selling, 
which are hshitually utilized. 

H. Spencer, Priii. of Bociol., § 497. 

4, In rhet . : (a) Of or pertaining to a p(*riod or 
complcti) sentence; complete in grammatical 
structure, (ft) Noting that form of sentence in 
which the sense is incomplete or suspended nu- 
t il tlie end is reached. 

These principles afford a simple and sufficient answer 
to the vexed question as to the value of the periodU' sen- 
tence— or sentence in which the meaning is susiionded 
till the end — as compared with the loose sentence, or sen- 
tence which could have been brought to a grammatical 
close at one or more points before the end. 

A. S. UiU, Rhetoric, p. 152. 

Milton is the last gieat writer In the old iteriodic style. 

J. W. Hales, Int. to Milton’s Areopagitica, p. xxxiv. 

Doubly periodic, having two iierlods.— Doubly peri- 
odic functions, in W4iith. Bee funetimi.-- Periodic com- 
et. Bee coimt, 1.— Periodic continued fraction. See 

continued fraction, under cwUinmd. -Periodic curve, 
fever, etc. Hoc tlie nouns.— Periodic function. This 
phrase is useil in different senses in the calciihiB of func- 
tions and In the the<jry of functions. In the former, a pe- 
riodic function Is one whose operation being itemted a 
cert ain number of times restores the varlabl e. Thus, 1 — a; 
is such a function, since 1 — (1 — a?) = tr. But in the theory 
of functions a periodic function is defliied as a function 
liaviiig a period. For a moi*e general definition, see Jwnr- 
tion.— Periodic inequality, a disturbance in tlie motion 
of a planet dependent upon its position in its orbit rela- 
t ivc tc> aiiotber planet, and hence going through its changes 
in jieriotls not excessively long : opposed to secular ine- 
mudify, w hich is a disturbance dependent upon the rela- 
tive positions of two planetary orbits.— Periodic law, in 
ehem., a relation of chemical elements expressed by the 
statement tliat tiic properties of the elements are periodic 
functions of their atomic weights. If the chemical ele- 
ments are arrangcii in the order of their atomic weights, at 
regular intervals of theserles will be found elements which 
havi- similar chemical and physical properties - that is, 
there is a periodic recurrence of these properties. If the 
elements showing this periodic recurrence are arranged 
In order by tlu'iiiselves, they form a group which, having 
similar pro]icrties and relations, follows a regular piwres- 
Blon in the individual differences of its members. Peri- 
odic stars. Bee star. Periodic winds. See 7nonsoon 
and trade-irind. 

periodical (pe-ri-od 'i-kal), «. and n. [< periodic 
+ -«/.] I. ff. 1. Having a period ; performed 
in a fixed period or cycle ; appearing, occurring, 
or happening at stated intervals; regularly or 
statedly recumug at the end of a fixed period 
of time ; as, periodical diseases ; pei'iodical pub- 
lications. 


periorbital 

It (her religion] dwelt upon her spiiit^ and was incor- 
porated with iht ptriodioaC work of every day. 

Jar. Taylor, Works, III. vill. 

2. Of or pertaining to magazines, newspapers, 
or other publications which appear or are pub- 
lished at regularly recurring intervals. 

In no preceding time, in our own or in any other coun- 
try, has auonymuuB mriodical oritioisra ever acquired 
nearly the same ascendency and power. 

Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit, IL. 666. 

Periodical cicada, a book-name of the seventeen-year 
locust. Cicada septemdecim., whose larva stays under ground 
seventeen years in llie northern United Htatos, and thir- 
teen ill the southern. Bee cut under (Voad^«.— Peri- 
odical diseases, diseases the synmioms of which recur 
at stated intervals.— Periodiced Literature, literature 
which, through the relative brevity or incompleteness of 
treatment of subjects incident to WTiting or editing for 
periodical publications, is usually of less permanent and 
substantial interest than works on similar subjects pre- 
pared for publication In book form. 

II. k. A publicatiou issued at regular inter- 
vals in successive numbers or parts, each of 
which (properly) contains matter on a variety 
of topics, and no one of which is contemplated 
as forming a hook by itself, 
periodicallst (pd-ri-od'i-kal-ist), n. [<permdi- 
cal + -w<.] One who publishes, or one who 
writes for, a periodical. Aeiv Monthly Mag. 
periodically (pe-ri-od'i-kal-i), adv. At stated 
or regularly reeuiTing intervals: as, a festival 
celebrated pm'ffd/cff/^. 

periodicalness (pe-ri-od'i-kal-nes), n. The 
state of being periodical ; periodicity. [Rare.] 
periodicity (pe'-'id-o-dis'i-ti), n. [= periodi- 
citc = Pg. periodicidadc : as periodic 4- -ity.’] 
Periodic character; habitual tendency or dis- 
position to recur at slated intervals of time. 

The flowering, once detennined, appears to be subject 
to a law of periodicity and habit. 

Whewell, Bridgewater Treatise, p. 22. 

Periodicity of an operation, in math., the number uf 
times it has to be repeated to give unity. 

periodontal (per'^'^i-d-don'tal), a. [< Gr. irtpi, 
around, + mhvg (o^ovr-), = E. tooth, + -ff?.] 
SuiTouuding a tooth; spocifi<»ally noting the 
lining menibra.no of the socket of a tooth, 
periodontitis (per-i-6-don-ti'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Trrpt^ around, + mhvg {bdorr-), = jE, tooth, + -itis.'} 
Alveolar periostitis. 

Perioeci (per-i-d'si), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. irepiniKoi, 
pl.,< TvepioiKoc, dwelling around, neighboring, < 
trepi, around, + oiKotj, a dwelling.] In ancient 
Greet'.e, the name given by their Dorian con- 
querors to the descendants of the original 
Achean inhabitants of Laconia. 
periOBSOphageal, a. Same nn periesophageal, 
periodpnoritis (i)or'''i-o-ol-q-rt'ti8), n. [NL., < 
Gr. irept, around, 4 NL. oophoron, ovary, 4 
-itis. Or. oigihoritis.'] Inflammation about tin* 
ovary. 

periophthalmic (per''i-of-thaPinik), a. [< Gr. 
TTcpi, around, 4- eye ; see ophthabnic.\ 

Rtirrounding the eye; ci rcuin ocular ; orbital, 
with Tef(‘reiice to the eye; periocular, 
Periophthalmus (per^'i-of-thaPmus), n. [NIj., 
< Or. TTcpi, around, 4 o(f)0a^.p6(;, eye.] A genus 
of gobioid fishes, with the eyes approximated 



Pfrioph thalmus koclrtu ten. 


on the upper surface of the head, very promi- 
nent, anti capable of looking around, whence 
the name. /^ koclreuteri is an example. 
perioptic(per-i-op'tik), a. [< Gr. Trfp/, around, 
4 birriKdc, of seeing ; see optic,’] Sun*ounding 
the orbit of the eye ; nti,perioptic bones, (those 
hones which enter into the formation of the 
orbit). 

perioral (pef-i-6'ral), a. [< Or. nepi, around, + 
L. os {or-), the mouth ; see os^, oral.] Surround- 
ing the mouth; circumoral ; correlated with ad- 
oral, postoral, and pretmil. 
perioroita (per-i-6r'bi-ta), 11 . [NL., < Gr. ntpi, 
around, + L. orhita, orbit; see orbit.] The 
periosteum of the orbit of the eye. 
periorbital (por-i-Ar'bi-tal), o. [< Gr. Tcepl, 
around, + L. orhita, orbit ; see orbital.] Of or 
pertaining to the orbit of the eye ; as, perior- 
Utal pain.—perlorbital membrane, the lining mem- 
brane of the orbit ; the orbital periosteum, and its continu- 
ation over the fissures. 



perioeteal 

periCMrtieal (per-i-oB'tf-al), a. [< periosteum + 
•at,] Investing or covering bone or a bone: 
of or pertaining to periosteuna; as, periosteal 
tissue ; periosteal vessels, 
periosteotoxne (per-i-os'te-o-tom), w. [< Gr. 
^neptdarmf^ Ijeriosteum, + -ro//oc,< rffivetv, rapilv, 
cut.] A knife for dividing the periosteuna. 
periosteous (per-i-os'tf-us), «. [< periosteum 
+ -ojw.] Same as periosteal, 
periosteum (per-i-os'te-um), n. [= F. perioste 
ss Sp. It. penosti(rz=. Pg. periosteo, < N1 j. perios^ 
teim, UL, 2 )ei’iosteou, < Gr. ^Kep/dareov, the mem- 
brane around the bones, neut. of mptdoTto^, 
around the bones (Tnfudffreog vp^v, tlie mem- 
bmne around the bones), < ircpi, around, 4- uarkov, 
bone.] The enveloping membrane of bones; 
a dense fibrous membrane firmly investing the 
sui’face of bones, except where they are cov- 
ered by cartilage, its inuermoRt or oBteoaonlc Inyer 
produces bono-substance, and the whole membrane fur- 
ther servea in the attachnietit of Rofter parts aud the sup- 
port of blood'VesselB. Compare endtHtteum. 
periostitic (per''i- 08 -tit'ik), a, [< periostitis 4- 
-fc.] Of or pertaining to periostitis; affected 
with periostitis. 

'J'he association of the osteo-arthritic and periostitic le- 
siotis suggested a similar origin for lx>th. 

Lancet, No. 34f$9, p. 404. 

periostitis (nor'i-os-ti'tis), u. [NL., < })f;rios- 
tcum 4- ’itis.j Inflammation of the periosteum, 
periostracal (ner-i-os'tra-kul), a. [< periostra- 
cum 4- -alj] Investing thirsliell of a inollusk, 
as an epidermis; of or pertaining to periostra- 
cum. 

periostracum (i)or-i-os'tra-kuTri), u. [NL., < 
Gr. around, 4- baTpanov^ sliell. J Tlie lioruy 
epidermal investment of the kIioIIh of most moJ- 
lusks. 

periotic (per-i-6'tik), a, and u, [< Gr. mpt, 
around, 4- ovc (wr-), the ear: see oUe,~\ I, a. 
Surrounding and 
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containing tlio inner 
ear, or essential or- 
gan of hearing; com- 
posing or entering 
jjito tljo formation 
of th(^ otic capsule, 
or otocraue ; otocra- 
nial; ijetromastoid; 
petrosal or petrous. 

Several periotic bones 
lU'C found in nearly all 
vertebrates. They may 
all rcinain distinct 
throughout life, but they 
are usually more or leas 
eonfluent with one an- 
other, and may he, us in 
man, coinplotely fused; 
furlhurniorc, they may 
ankylose with oilier cra- 
nial bones, and thus give 
rise to certain parts of 
the coiiip<nind temporal 
bone. The parts of a skull 
eallcil inaiftoid are com- 
monly ontgrowtlisof per- 
iotii; bones. The set of 
piM'iotic bones composes 
u bony case for the inner 
ear, mueli as the ease of 
a watch eovors the works, 
and this is termed the 
otocrane, otic capsvlc, or 
skull of the ear. When 
mastoid parts are super- 
added, the resulting bone is called petromastoid. The hu- 
man periotic bones form wliat are called the jtetrous and 
mastoid sections of the temporal lione. Tciiotic lames 
which have been distinguished and mimed in various ani- 
mals are the e^notic, prontic, opisthoiic, and plerotk. See 
those words, and cut under htfoid.— Periotic fenestra, 
a cavity or depression included by the conspicuous supe- 
rior semicircular canal, in the fetus or infant. 

II. n. A i)cri()tic bono. 

peripapillary (pcr-i-paT)'i-la-ri), a. [< Gr. Ttfu, 
arounn, 4- NL. 2 >apUla,imp\\\n,: sec pr/p/Zlr/r//.] 
Hituated or occtirriug around the circumforeiiee 
of the optic jmpilla. 

peripatecianf (per'^'i-pil-te'shan), n. [For 
2 )at(itician (= pdrijtateMcien), < pcnpalctic 4- 
Han."] A jieripatetic. Bp, JIall. 

T will watch and walk up and down, and be njteripate- 
tian and a philosopher of Aristotle’s stamn. 

Greene, Piiar Bacon anu Friar Bungay. 


Periotic r.ijiMile of "I iirtle {Chrhttr 
Upper figure nit<‘ni il and 
lower fifrurr external view of sednui 
of .inditory reyioii of skull, sliowine 
distinct /'r(> .111(1 pro/»lie .nui 

opislliotic, willi cjnoln, united 

with SO, the stipraoci ipital; ast.t'KC, 
/w, anterior, exterior, .iiid posterior 
semtein iil.ir canals , /e,yV, frneslr.a 
ov.dis, fcncbtr.i rotund. i ; hO, cxoc- 
cipit.il ; fiO, basio,.< iintal ; A’ V, li.jsi- 
splienoid ; t' and rill, exits of togc- 
ininus.iiid auditory nerves ; /’, piiiii 
l.iry spare , l\t, jranctal bone , Pf, 
pterygoid. 


tetie, of the Pcrijiatctic school ; as a noun, Pen 
2 )ateticus, a disciple of this school (in ML. also 
simply a logician); < Gr. Trtpnrarr/rmti:, given to 
walking about, esp. while teaching or disi>uting 
(said of Aristotle and his followers, oi TIf/>/rrrzrr/r/- 
Koi, the Peripatetics, because Aristotle taught 
in the walks of the Lyceum at Athens), < Trepfira- 


reiVf walk about (ef . TcepliraTog, a walking about, 
a public walk, csp. a covered walk, hence dis- 
cussion, argument),< Trep/, about, + Trarelv, walk, 
< ndrog, a path, walk: seemth. The literal sense 
is later in E.] I. a. 1. Walking about; itine- 
rant. 

The plaintive cries of the ohair-Beaters. frog-vendors, 
and certain otlier peripatetic merehants, tno meaning of 
whose vocal advertisements I could never penetrate. 

LoweU, Fireside Travels, p. 224. 

2. ] Of or pertaining to A ristotle^s system 

of philosopliy, or the sect of his followers ; Aris- 
totelian : as, the Peripatetic philosophers. 

And an hundred and sixtlo ycares before Christ flour- 
ished Aristohulus, a lew, and Perij^tetike Thilosoplipr. 

Purchae, t^lgrimugc, p. 174. 

n. n, 1. One who walks about; an itinerant; 
a pedestrian. 

The liorses and slaves of the rich take up the whole 
street ; while we peripatetics are very glad to watch an ©jv 
portunity to whibk across a passage. 

AYcrZe, Tatlor, No. 144. 

2. A follower of Aristotle (384-322 B. v.. ), 
a groat Greek philosopher. In the middle iig(‘B 
the word was often used to signify a logician. 
See Aristoteliamsm, 

The Tlatonists denied the great, doctrine of the Peripa- 
tetics, that all the objects of the human understanding en- 
ter at first by the Hi^nses. 

I). Stewart, Philos, of the Mind, i. § 1. 

3. jiZ. Instruction jiftc^r the manner of Aristo- 
tle; instruction by If'clures. 

The custom fof instrneting by lectures] is old ; it is not 
merely a mediawal one- it belongs with hieroglyjdiicB, 
cunclfonii inscriptionB, and peripatetics 

The Nation, Xl.VIll. .Wi. 

peripatetical (pfT'-'i-iMl.-tpt'i-kal), «. [< peri- 
patetic 4- -f//.] m 2 >eripafefic, 

The proud man l« known by his gait, wliich iHiH'npateti- 
cttl, strutting like some new chiire.h- warden. 

Itee. T, Adams, Works, I. 486. 

Peripateticism (i>cr'''i-pa-t<it'i-sizm), w. [= Pg. 
1 1. 2 U‘ripateAieism o ( c f . t / pa tefisnie = Hp. I *g. 

It, 2 teripateHsnto)’, as Peripatetic + -ism.^ The 
philosopliical doctrines of Aristotle and his fol- 
lowers; the philosophy of the P<‘ri])aietics, Sf*o 
AristoteJiaaisw, 

From first to last, Arabian philosophers made no claim 
to originality ; thei’ ;dni was merely to propagate the trutli 
tif Peripatctidsni us it. had tieeii delivered to them, 

Encitc. Brit,, II. 2f57. 

Peripatidss (per-i-pat'i-de), u. pi. [NL., < Peri- 
2 m his 4- The on ly f am ily of i 'enpatitleay 

containing the genus Peripatm, 

Peripatidea (per'^i-pa-tid'twii)^ n, pi, fNL., < 
Peripatus 4- -iiha.'] An order of articulates 
estalilislied upon the single genus Perijmtus. 
It has been variously referred to the. worms and the myria- 
pods, or elevat<*d to the rank of a peculiar class. The 
same group, variously cited or consklored in claBslflcation, 
Is called Malacopoda, OnnelntjdKrra, aud Protracheata. Also 
J’erijHitesp, PiTiimti, l*erij>atoda. 

peripatidean (pm-G-pa-tid'e an), a, and n. [< 
Perqmtidea 4- -on.] I. a. Pertaining to the 
Peripatidea, or having tlndr cluirncters. 

Il, n. A meniher nf (he Penvaitdea, 
Peripatus (ne-rip'a-tus), n. [NL., < Gr. iripi. 
TTorof, a walking about, Ttipmaniv, walk about: 
see penjatfrb'e.] 1. A genus of myriapods, 
constituting tint familj’^ Perijmfid/c. it is a syn- 
thetic or generalized type. snpjKised to Im the living reji- 
resentative of an am ebtrnl foim like that fmm winch all 
insects are descendcil. It has been at different times con- 
sidered a inollusk, a worm, ami an iiiseet ; it is now known 
to be a myriapod. 1 1 reHeiiibles a galley-worm or niilleped, 
having a long exten.sibli eylimlrical body eapaide of coiling 
up in H spiral like a tboiiBand-Iegs, ami has a gait like a 
caterpillar, the body being supported upon simple legs 
(17 to 3.‘t pairs in (be ditlerent specieB) ending in clawK, 
placed along nearly tlie whole length of the body. At 
least 14 species are known. One was first descriiied from 
the island of Saint \ ineont in the W’cBt Indies, under tlie 
name P iulijorwis, from itH resetiihlanco to an lulus or 
milleped. P. cajwmiH inhabits (ho Cape of flood Hope, 
and P. mm-zelftndw is found In New Zealand ; others 
occur in Soiitli America, Australia, etc. They are found 
among the decaying w<»od of damp and warm loealillcs, 
and have the euVioiih habit of throwing out u web of vis- 
cid IllanientB wiien liaiidlcd or otherwise Irritated. 

2. [/. c.] A s])ccifs of this gonus. 
peripetalous (por-i-iH*t'n-liis), a, [< Gr. Try pi, 
around, 4- iriTn/or, a leaf (petal): soo pefnl.) 
1. In roe/., Ritual ed around or about th(* peta- 
loid ambulm-ra of a sea-urchin. — 2. In hot, 
situated around the ])etals. 
peripetia (per'^i-pe-tra), n. [= F. perijH'tie = 
8p. Pg. i>eripeeia = It. per^u^zia, < NL. peripe- 
tia, < Or. TrtpiTrfTEia, a turning right about, a sud- 
den change, < 7rf/«7rm/f, falling around, < mpi- 
TTiTTrc/v, fall around, < irepl, around, 4* TrtTrruv, 
fall.] That part of a drama in which the ])lot 
is unraveled and the whole concludes; the 
denouement. 


perii^ase 

peripliacitis (per^i-fft-si'tis), n, [NL., < Gr. 
rcepi, around, + lentil (taken as Mens’), 
4* -iiis. Cf. In pathol,, inflamma- 

tion of the capsule of the lens, 
peripharyngeal (per’^i-fa-rin'je-al), a. [< Gr. 
Trrpi, around, 4- <l>dpvy^ (0f/pwyy-L* tLo throat: see 
2)hanpigeal.] Surrounding tne pharynx; as, 
the 2 >f'ri 2 diaryngeal band of cilia of some asci- 
dians.— Peripharyngeal band, in ascidians, a tract 
of large cilia which surrounds the oral aperture of the 
pharynx, and may he continuous with a similar hypo- 
pharyngeal band, ns It is in Appendmdaria. Hvxlej/, 
Anat. Invert., p. 512. 

peripherad (pe-rif'e-rad), adr, [< peripher-y 
4- -ad'^.'] Toward the periphery; away from 
the center; the opposite of centrad. " Buckls 
Handbook of Med. Sciences, VUI. .533. 
peripheral (pc-rif'e-ral), a. (< peripher-y 4- 
-o/.j Of, belonging to, or sitnnted on the pe- 
riphery, circumference, or surface generally; 
characteristic of or constituting the perijihery : 
as, parts; periidierai eximnsion.— 

Acute peripheral encepualitlB. same ns prriencepha- 
Peripheral akinesia, akine<^iadne to Ichlon nf the 
anterior cornua of the spinal giay matter, or of the motor 
neiwes or of the muscles, or, in a moi*e restiicted senae, of 
the iiei-ves or muscles alone.- Peripheral ansasthesia, 
anoiBihosia due to lesion of the sensoiy nerves, or end- 
organs. — Peripheral epilepsy. Soe epHepsp. - Periph- 
eral organs, iwzool., organs dfstlnctly ueparated from the 
main part of the body, ns the feet and feat hers of a bird, 
the wings of an Insect, etc. 

peripherally (po-rif'c-i*al-i), adv. On or from 
the pori])hcry or oxtoHor surface; as regards 
the periplicMy: as, 2 dTipheraUy acting inhibi- 
torv iH'rvtjR. 

peripheric (per-i-fer'ik), a. [= F. perijthMguc 
= Lg. pcri})herico = It. periferico ; os peripher-y 
4- -?.f*.] 1. Portflining to or constituting a 

))criphcry. — 2. Situnt(*d around the outsido of 
an organ; external: in botany, noting an em- 
bryo cnr\'(‘d so as to suiTound the albumen, fol- 
lowing the inner part of the H(‘ed -covering. — 3. 
In coot., radiate ; noting the tyi»e of structure of 
the Guvieriaii radiates, 8ee tnatfsire, 6. Pou 
Baer, 

peripherical (per-i-for'i-kal), a. [< pirripherie 
4- -id,'] Saints as jirnphene. 
peripherically (per-i-ftT'i-kal-i), adr, Periph- 
eraliy. [Hare.] 

periphery (jie-rif'e-ri), J/. ; pi. peripheries (-riz). 
[Early mod. E. periferie; < ME. periferie, < OF. 
peripheric, F, peripheric = Sj). per'iferia =r Pg, 
peripheral = It. periferia, i LL. peripheria, 
ML. also periferia, < Gr. rrtfiajytpcaj, the line 
around a circle, circumference, jiart of a circle, 
an arc, the outer surface, < irtpajuid/i', moving 
around, rotnid, circular, < TTCfnipiptir, carry 
around, movt^ a-rounci, < irepi, around, + ififpav 
= E. />rurL] 1. In geoni,, tne circnmf(‘rence 
of a circle; by extension, the houndavy-lino of 
any closed figure; the jiorinu'ter. 

[An] Imperfect munde declining toward a longitude, and 
yet keeping within one line for \i\» jH'-n'feric or eomiiaBHc 
as the ronnde. Puttenham, Arte of ICng. Toesic, p. 84. 

2. The ontsidf? or superficial parts of a body; 
the snrfa(^e generally. 

There are two distinct tinnstioiiR involved In this un- 
solved problem. The first rolatcH to the transmisHioii of 
a nervous impulse from the jwripfnn'jfio Hie sentient eoii- 
tres. J. SvUy, Hentiution and Intuition, p. 31). 

Fire of the periphery, fire 
periphlebitic (perM-flc-hd/ik), a. [< periphle- 
bitis 4- -tc.] Of or ]M‘*rf«initig to |KU’iphlcbitis. 
periphlebitis (perM-tlc-hPtis), n, fNL., < Gr. 
trip!, around, 4- tft/itj’ (<ji/i(i-), vein, 4- -itis. Cf. 
phlebitis.] Infiamnuit ion of Ihc oiib'rmost coat 
of a vein. 

perijphoranthium (perM-fo-ranMhi -nm), n. 
[NL., < (ir. TTipajiopu, .'i circuit (< Tnpajdptny, move 
around: see jimphery), 4- iiMti;, a flower,] In 
bat., same as pcradinnini, 
periphractic (]>rr-i-frak'tik), a, [< Gr. mpi- 
ijypaKToc, foiici'd aronmi, inclosed, < Trrpappdnaeiv, 
fence around, < Tnpi, around, + (fypdantiv, fence: 
H(*o phrapma.] Having, as a. surface, such a 
form that not every closed line within it can 
shrink to a point without breaking. Thus, an 
anchor-ring is \i perqdiractie surface, 
periphrase (per'i-fraz), n, [< F. perqdirase =r 
Sp. prrifrasis, 2)erifrasi = Pg. periphrase == II. 
perifriisi, < ]>eriphrasis, circumlocution: s(‘e 
pi rtplirusis.] Same as 2 >cri}dtra.sis. Imp, Diet , 
periphrase (per'i-fraz), ; jind. and iiji. pm- 
2 dirased, ppr. periphrasing, [= F. penphraser 
= Sp. perifrase.ar =.V\r. perijihraseai = it. prn- 
frasare; from the noun, j I, trnns. To ex])r<*hs 
by periphrasis or civcumlocution. 

Il, tntrans. To nst* circumlocution. Imp. 
Diet. 
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peripliraBis (p<5*ri£'rfi-sis), pi. periph 
(-sez). [L., < Gp. irepl^pacigy circumlocutioiK< 7r«- 


periphraaea 

), l.^*» '*• wirvuiJuioCUtiOtU^ TT®- 

piil>pACetv, express in a roundabout manner, Kfrepl^ 
around; + ^pdi^t-tv, declare, express : see phrase,’] 
A roundabout way of speaking; a roundabout 
phrase or expression; the use of more words 
than are necessary to express the idea ; a phrase 
employed to avoid a common and trite manner 
of expression; circumlocution. 

Then haue vo the flgure Periphraais, holding Bomowhat 
of the diBsemmer, by reason of a secret intent not appear- 
ing by the words, as when we go about the bush. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. }*oesie, p. ISl. 

Thov speak a volume in themselves, saving a world of 
petiphraaia and argument. 

Preacott, Ferd. and Isa., li. 26, note. 

esByn. Circumlocutim, etc. Heepleonaam. 

periphrastic ^er-i-fras'tik), n, [= F. peri- 
2 >hra 8 tupie == Pg. periphrasticOj < M(Tr. 

(ttck6^^ < Gr, irepifftpal^etVf express in a roundabout 
manner (> ir^i^pamc, circumlocution): see pc- 
rij)hr(t8i8.] Having the character of or char- 
acterized by periphrasis; circumlocutory; ex- 
pressing or expressed in more words than are 
necessary. 

A long, periphraatic, unsatisfactory explanation. 

T. Ifonk, dilbert Gurney. 

There is nothing to shock the most aeiisitivo mind in the 
periphrctatic statement that “Persona prejudicial to the 
nubfic peace may be assigned by administrative process 
to deflnlte places <»f residence.” 

G. Kennnn, The Century, XXXVIl. 881. 

periphrastical (per-i-fras'ti-kal), a. [< peri- 
phrastic + -«/.] 8amc us periphrastic. 
periphrastically (por-i-fras'ti-kal-i), adv. In 
a periphrastic manner; with circumlocution, 
periphraxy (per'i-frak-si), n (_< Gr. TTf-puppa^tc^ 
a fencing around, < irrpK^paaartv^ feneo around, 
inclose: m^pcriphracMc,] The number of times 
a surface or region must bo cut through before 
it ceases to be poriphractic. 
periphylliun (por-i-fil'utn), «. ^ 

arouiiu, + a leaf.] Same as lodicvlc, 

periphyse (per'i-fiz ), M. IK'SL. prriphysis.] In 
bol.f same as jferinhysis. 

per^hysis (pe-rif 'i-sis), n . ; pi. pcriphyscs (-sez). 
[NL., < Gr. irepi^vaic, a growing around, over- 
growth, < mpKjivrtrdatf grow around or upon, < 
arepif around, + tjtheaOaf^ grow.] in bot,^ a sterile 
filament or bait which arises from the hyme- 
iiium of fungi at various points outside of tlio 
asci Compare paraphysis, 

Periplaneta (per'''i-pla-iie'tii), n. fNL. (Bur- 
meister, 1838), < Gr. mpi^ around, + 7rXai7)r//f, a 
wander.er: see pfanet, Cf. Gr. Trrpnr’Aaifycy wan- 
dering about.] A leading genus of cockroaclies 
of the family JUatUda*, having the seventh ab- 
dominal sternite divided in the female, and long 
su banal styles in the male. The principal roaches 
of this genus are P. orifintalia, the common bluck-beetic of 
the English, and the related P. amaricaiM. Hoth art^ now 
cosmoj^litan ; the former originated in tropical Asia and 
the latter in subtropical or temperate America. See out 
under oookroaoh. 

periplasm ( per ' i-pl azm ) , w . [ < N L. pvriplasmn 
(of. Gr. mpinlaafiaf a plaster put around), < Gr. 
mplf around, + anything formed: see 

plasm,] In the Peronospora/e, a dclicjite hya- 
line p€>riplieral layer of jirotoplasm, whicir in 
the pollinodium and oogonium becomes differ- 
entiated from the granular central mass, or 
gonoplasm. It does not share in the conjuga- 
tion. See ffonoplasm, 

periplast (per'i-plast), w. [< Gr. TTf/n, around, 
+ TrAarrrof, verbiil adj. of Tr’MffcrrfVf mold, form.] 
The intercellular substance, matrix, or stroma 
of an organ or tissue of the body, contaiuiug 
and supporting the cells or other formations 
which are peculiar to such organ or tissiu^. 
periplastic (per-i-plas'tik), a, [< iKripUist + 
-ic. j I* Having the character or quality of 
jieriplast; of or pertaining to the matrix bf a 
part, or organ. — 2. Surrounding the nucleus or 
eudoplast of a cell: Applied to cell-substance. 

His fMr. Huxley’s] “eudoplast” and **periplaatic sub* 
stance of 1858 b^gother constitute his “ protoplasm " of 
I860. BeaU, l^otoplasm, p. 18. 

peripleuritis (per^i-plti-ri'tis), V. [NL., < Gr. 
mpif around, 4* irhcpn, the side, + (ff. 

pUuritis.] Tufiamination of the conneetive 
tissue between the eostal ]>leura and the ribs, 
usually ending in suppuration. 

Periploca (pe-rip'lo-kji), «. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < Gr. mpin’/oKf/, a twining round, < irepi^ 
TT’KfKuv, twine ai’ound, < around, + fcTd'Kuv^ 
plait, twine: see plait.] A genus of gamopeta- 
lous twining vines of the order Aselcpiadctp^ 
type of the tribe Periplocar^ and distinguished 
by a corona consisting of short broad scales, 
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united at the base, and commonly with awl- 
shaped appendages. The is speoiee ire nativei of 
Boutnern Europe, Asia, and tropical Africa. They are 
smooth and leafy twiners, or sometimes rigidly erect 
shnibs. They bear loose cymes of rather small flowers, 
greenish without and livid or dark within, followed by 
smooth cylindrical folliolea The opposite leaves are in 
some species entirely lacking. P, Qraaea is the milk- vine, 
silk-vine, or climbing dog’s-bane, valued for covering walls, 
and for its handsome leaves and purplish flowers. It is 
tlie common vine of the hedge-rows of southern Europe, 
and its acrid Juice is used in the East as a wolf-poison. 
8ee HenUdeamuat formerly iuoluded in this genus. 
Periplocese (per-i-plo'se-e), n. pL [NL. (B. 
Brown, 1808), < Periploca + -c«.] A tribe of 
gamopetalous plants belonging to the order 
AsviepiadcsCjtho milkweed family, distinguished 
by the filaments being distinct or partly so, by 
the granular pollen, and acuminate or appon- 
daged anthers, it includes 26 genera, of which Pen- 
ploca is the type. Tliey are all natives of the Old World, 
chiefly in tropical climates, many of them twining vinos. 

periplus (per'i-plus), n. [= P. = Sp. 

Pg. It. periplOf ? L. peripluSf < Gr. jreptirhwCf ?rc- 
pi7r?M0Cf a sailing round, < arepmlalvy sail round, 
< TTk'plf round, + Tr/hZv, sail (> Tr^-dof, irXovg^ a voy- 
age). ] A voyage around a sea, or around a land ; 
circumnavigation. Jefferson., l^otters, II. 339. 
periportal (per-i-p6r'tal), a, [< Gr. nepiy around, 
4* L. porta, a gate : see xiortal ] Surrounding 
the j)ortal vein of the liver : as, periportal fibrous 
tissue. 

periproct (per'i-prokt), w. [< Gr. ttc/)/, around, 
4* irpcjKTugy the anus.] The circumanal body- 
wall of an ochinoderm ; the aboral part of the 
porisomo immediately about the anus : the op- 
posite (jf peristome, 

periproctitis (por'''i-i>rok-ti'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
TTipiy around, -r npuKTdgy the anus, + -tV/^f.] In- 
flammation in the connective t issue about the 
rectum. 

periproctous (per-i-prok'tus), a, [< Gr. Trapi, 
ai’ouud, -4 TTpomrog, the anus.] Surrounding 
the anus; circumanal; perirectal ; specifically, 
in ec'hinoderms, of or pertaining to the peri- 
proct. 

periprostatic (per^i-pros-tai'ik), a. [< Gr. irepiy 
around, 4 E.prosfu/c 4* -ic. Cf. 2 yros 1 atie.] Sit- 
uated or occurring around the ]>ro8tate gland, 
peripteral (pe-rij/te-ral), a. [< peripter-y + 
-«/. J In arch,, surrbundod by a single range of 
columuH: said especially of a temple in which 
the cella is surrounded by columns. See cut 
under opisthodomos. 

peripteros (pe-rip'te-ros), w.; pi. jyeriptcroi 
(-roi). [L.,< Gr. ncpmTFpogy having a single row 

of columns all around, < rrepiy around, + nriphvy 
a wing, n row of columns. J A peri])teral edi- 
iico ; a building having a peristyle of a single 
rang(^ of columns. See cut under opisthodomos, 
peripterOUB (pe-rip'le-rus), a, [< Gr. irepiirrepogy 
having a single row bf columns all around, lit. 
having wings or feathers all around: sodperip- 
ieros.\ 1. Feathered on all sides. Wright. — 
2. In arch., same as peripteral. — 3. In sur- 
rounded by a wing or thin border, 
peripteiy (po-rip'te-ri), n, ; pl.jim;>fm>,s'(-riz). 
[= F, periplerc = I’*g. periptcroy peripterio = It. 
peri ttero, \ 1 j, jteripteros : see peripteros.] Same 
as peripteros. 

Peri^ylsea (por'i-pi-le'a), n, ph [NL., < Gr. 
TTf/w, around, + a gate, door.] An order 
of silicoskeletal Itadiol^ria. The typh'al form is 
sphorical, sometimes discoid, rhabdoid, or irregular. The 
peripylicans arc usually uiiioapsular or inouucyttariaii.in 
some cases plurlcapsular or polycyttarian. 
peripylsean (per''i-pi-le'an), a. and w. [< Peri- 
pyliva 4* -nw.] I. a. Having a finely foramin- 
ulato silicious skeleton, as a radiolarian ; of or 
pertaining to the PeripyUea, 

II. n. A member oi the Peripylwa. 
peripylephlebitis (per-i-pi^le-fle-bi'tis), n, 
[NL., < Gr. TTEpi, around, 4* mihj, gate, 4 
(0Xr/il-), a vein, 4 -itis, Cf. phlebitis,] Inflam- 
mation of the connective tissue about the por- 
tal vein. 

peripyrist (per-i-pi'rist), n, [< Gr. irepiy around, 
4 nvp. fire, 4 4st.] A sort of cooking appara- 
tus. Jmp, Diet. 

perique (per-ek' ), w. A tobacco, grown in Loui- 
siana, cured iu its juices and put up in carrots, 
perirectal (per-i-rek'tal), a, [< Gr. irtpl, around, 
4“ NL. rectum : see rectal.] Situated or occur- 
ring around the rectum, 
perirenal (per-i-re'nal),a. [< Gr. irepi, around, 
+ L. renes, the kidneys: see renal,] Situated 
about the kidney; perinepbric. 
perirhinal (per-i-ri^nal), a, [< Gr. irepty around, 
-f- M’ (/&/r-), nose: seerAwia?.] Situated about 
the nose or nasal fossaa: as, perirhinal bones or 
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cartilages (those entering into the formation of 
the olfaetoiy^ capsule), 

perisalpingitis (per-i-sal-pin-jl'tis), n. [NL., < 
Or. rrafiy around, + oakiriy^y trumpet (> NL, saU 
jnnxy q. v.), + 4tis, Cf. salpingitis,] Inflamma- 
tion OI the tissue around the Fallopian tube, or, 
more stiictly, of the peritoneum covering it. * 
perisarc (iier'i-sark), n, [< Gr. vepioapsog, sur- 
rounded with flesh, < irepi, around, + a&p^{aapK-)y 
flesh.] The hard^ horny, or chitinous ectoder- 
mal case or covering with which the soft parts 
of hydrozoans are often protected. 
perisarcoUB (per-i-sfir'kus), a, [< perisarc 4- 
-ous.] Having the character or function of 
perisarc ; forming or consisting of perisarc. 
perisatumium (per^i-sa-t6r'ni-um), n, [NL., 
< Gr. irrpiy around, near, 4- Jj, Saturnns, Saturn.] 
The point in the orbit of any one or Saturn’s 
satellites where it comes nearest to Saturn. 
Periscian (pe-rish'i-an), a. and n, [< Gr. irepi- 
oKtog (see Periscii) 4*“-«7i.] I, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Periscii. 

Ill every cHmo wo are in ^.pervseian state, and with our 
light our shadow and dai’kness walk about us. 

Sir T, Broume, Christ. Mor., lii. 2. 

n, One of tho Periscii. 

Periscii (pe-rish'i-i), n, pi, [NL., < Gr. napt- 
oKtog, tlirowing a shadow all round (said of the 
inhabitants or tho j^lar circles), < irapi, around, 
+ OKia, shadow.] The inhabitants of tlie polar 
circles : so called because in their summer-time 
their shadows describe an oval, 
periscope (ptu'H-skop), n. [< Gr. irapidKontlVy 
look around, < irepiy around, 4- oKoiraiv, look.] 

1. A general view or comprehensive summary. 
[Rare.] — 2. An instrument by which objects in 
a horizontal view may be seen tlirough a verti- 
cal tube. It is used ill piloting submarine boats, and 
consists substantially of a vertical tiilie with a lenticular 
total -reflectiun prism at the top, by whicli horizontal rays 
are projected downward through the tube, and brought to 
a focus, after which they are received by a lens the princi- 
pal focus of which coincides with that point The vertical 
cylindrical beam thus formed Is converted into a horizon- 
tal one again by ainlrror Inidined at 45“ from tho vertical 
axis of the tube, and is thus conveyed to an eyepiece, 
through which, by turning the tube on its vertical axis 
with its attached prism, a view of all the supernatant ob- 
jects around tho vessel may be olitained. A screen br 
diaphragm operated by a tangent-screw is used to cut olf 
the view of the vertical plane in which the sun is. 

periscopic (per-i-skop'ik), a, [= F. perisco- 
pique; as 2 )eriseope + -/c.] Viewing on all sides 
— that is, giving distinct vision obliquely as 
well as axieuly. Specifically —(a) Noting spectaclos or 
eye-glasses having meniscus or concavo convex lenses, and 
thus giving a wide field of vision, also other wide-angled 
lenses, (b) Noting a peculiar form of micToscope-lens, 
composed of two deep plano-convex lenses ground to Uie 
same radius, and having between their plune surfaces a 
tliln plate of metal pierced with a circular aperture of a 
diametei- equal to one fifth of the focal length of the com- 
bination. 

periscopical (per-i-skopM-kal), a. [< periscopic 
4- -«/.] Same as periseojne. 
periscopism (per'i-sko-pizm), n. [< pei iscope 
+ J The faculty of poriscojiic vision. See 
the extract. 

It is probable that tho peculiar structure of the crystal- 
line lens . . . confers on the eye the capacity of seeing 
distinctly over a wide field, without changing tho position 
of the point of sight. This capacity he (Dr. Hermann] 
calls periacopiam. Le Conte^ Sight, p. 37. 

perish^ (per'i sh) , V. [ < ME. prrishen, pterijssheny 
2 )erisshcn, ptcrischen, perschen, perclien, < OF. 
periss-y stem of certain parts of perir. F. 2 >erir 
(cf. Sp. I*g. pereccr) = It. per ire y < L. perirCy 
pass aw^, perish, (.per, through, + ire, go : see 
i7crl.] I. intrans, 1. To pass away; come to 
naught; waste away; decay and disappear. 

As wax melteth before the fire, so let the wicked pariah 
at the presence of God. Ps. Ixvlii. 2. 

2. To cease to live; die. 

They are living yet ; such goodness cannot pariah. 

Fletcher {and anotlter), Sea Voyage, i. 2. 

How often have the Eastern Sultans perished by the 
sabres of their own Janissai'ics, or the liow-strings of their 
own mates ! 

Macaulay. Conversation between (Cowley and Milton. 
» B^ Expire, Decease, etc. See dieX. 

Il.t trans. To bring to naught; injure; de- 
stroy; kill. 

And zif a sehipp passed bo tho Marches, that hadde 
outher Iren Bondes or Iren Nayles, anon ho scholde ben 
periaacM. MandevUle, Travels, p. 164. 

The Grekes . . . 

Made niyche murmur and meiiit hom sore, 

As folia, that folily hade faren fro home 
To put hom in perell to peryaahe there lyues. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7614. 
You are an innocent, 

A soul as white as Heaven ; let not my sins 
Perish your noble youth. 

Beau, attd FI,, Maid's Tragedy, iv. L 
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peridl^ V. An obsolete form of pierce, 
perishaDillty (per^ish-a-biri-ti), n. [< pcriali- 
able 4* -ity (see Perishableness, 

perishable (per'ish-a-bl). a, [< QH^^permablCy 
F. ji^Hssable; s,h periahX + -aftZc.] Liable to 
pensh; subject to aeoay or destruction; mortal. 

OourteBles should be no perishable commodity. 

Howell, Letter!^ I. i. 83. 

Perishable monition, the public notice by a court for the 
anle of anything in a perishable condition.— Perishable 
property, property which from its nature decays in a 
Driei time, notwithstanding the care it may receive, as 
fish, fruit, and the like. 

perishableness (per'ish-a-bl-nes), 71. Tho char- 
acter of being perishable ; liability to speedy 
decay or destruction; lack of keeping or last- 
ing qualities. 

penshmentt (per'ish-ment), w. [< F. p^isse- 
metit; m perish •¥ -ment^ The act of perish- 
ing; also, injury. [Eare.] 

So to bestowe life is no perishmeM, but auaiintage : and 
this is not to loose the life, but to kepe it. 

J, Udall, On John xii. 

perisoma (por-i-s6'mii), n . ; pi, permmiatd (-ma- 
tk). [NL., < Or. rrepiy around, + ocj//a, body.] 
The body-wall of an eehinoderm ; the parietcs 
of the perivisceral cavity (tho modified ent(U‘o- 
cade of the larva) in the Echinodcrmata . The 
mesoderm presents a more or less radially disposed set of 
aritlraeres, while tlio ectodenn may devekm a coriaceous or 
calcareous oxoskoleton. Sue cuts under nolothuroidea and 
Synapta. Also peruome. 

perisomal (per-i-sd'mal ), a. [< perisome + -«/.] 
Same as periHoinatic. ** kna/c, Brit, 
perisomatic (per^i-so-nud/ik), a, [< perisoma 
{•s07nat~) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to a peri- 
soma ; parietal, with reference to tlio body-wall 
of an eehinoderm: correlated with periviseeral 
BJid peristofnaticj and opposed to visceral. 

Portions of thm perisomatic skeleton. 

Jlvxley, Anat. Invert., p. 500. 

Perlsoxnatio plates, in crinulds, the basal, oral, anal, and 
other discal or Intorradial plates : dlstiriguishcd fi'oni ra- 
dial plates. SirC. Wynille Thmmon. 
perisome (per'i-sdm), [< NL. perisoma, (p v.] 
Same as periso7na, 

perisomial (per-i-so'mi-al), a. [< perisome + 
-mi.] Same as perisomnfie, 

Perisoreus (per-i-so're-ns), n. [NIj. (0. L. 
Bonaparte, 1H.'J1), irreg,*< (ir. Trep/nupchtiv, ht^ap 
up around, < mpi, around, + noypFvttv, heap up, < 
CMpog, a heap.] A genus of boreal and alpine 
birds, of tho family Corvidse and subfamily Oar- 
ruUimy having plain-colored or somber plumage 
and no crest; the gray jays. /». inhabits 

northerly parts of Kurope hikI Asia. enmdensis is 



C.ui.itla Jay, or Whisky jack {Prrimrfus canatietnn ). 


the Canada jay, the well-known whisky Jack or ino«»Bc- 
’ bird, of which there are several varieties in tho Uocky 
Mountaitis and iiorthwesturii partsol America, Also called 
Dysormlhia. 

perisperm (per'i-8p6rm), 7t. [= F. pMsperme 

ss Sp. j)eri8permo = Pg. It. perispernui, < (4r. 
TTFpiy around, + anfp/ia, seed : see spcrm.'\ In 
bot.j a name onginally proposed by Jussieu for 
the albumen or nutritive matter stored up in 
the seeds of plants; by later authors restricted 
to the albumen which is stored up outside the 
embryo-sac. Compare fmdosper7ri. 
perispermic (per-i-sp6r'mik), a, [< perif<per7ti 
+ -ic.] In botf provided with or characterized 
by perisperm. 

perispberic (per-i-sfer'ik), a. [= F. pMsph/- 
rique = Pg. perispherico, < Gr. irepi, around, + 
at^ipay sphere : see sphere,'] Having the form 
of a ball ; globular. 
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perispherical (per-i-sfer'i-kal), a. liperispher* 
ic + -a/.] 8ame as perispheric, 
perisplenitis (jpern-sple-ni' tis), n. [NL. , < Gr. 
iTFpiy around, + cTrXyv, spleen, + -ids, Cf. sple- 
7iiiis,] Inflammation of the serous covering of 
the spleen. 

perispome (per'i-spdm), n, and a, [Abbr. of 
perispomeMO)}.] I. n. In Gr, gram,y a word 
which has the circumflex accent on tho final 
syllable. 

II. rt. In Gr. gram.y having or characterized 
by the cireumilex accent on the final syllable, 
perispome (per'i-spom), V. t . ; pret. and’pp. per- 
ispomedj ppv.jienspotiiing, [< perispome, r/.J In 
Or. gram., to write or pronounce with the cir- 
cumflex accent on the final syllable. 
periSpomenon (por-i-spom'e-non), n, [< Gr. 
TCEpanrufitvoVy neut. of TFFptaitupextnc, ppr. pass, 
of mpiandv, mark with a circnniflex, lit. draw 
around, < Trt/w, around, + airdv, draw: see 
3j>«AOW.] Tn Gr, gram,, same perispome, 
perispore (per'i-spor), w. [< Gr. TTfp/, around, 
H- oTTopoc, seed : see spore,] In bot, the outer 
membrane or covering of a 8])ore. 
Perisporiacese (]>er-i-spd-ri-a'8e-e), 71, pi, [NL. 
(Fries, 1846), < Gr. iripi, around* 4- a‘jr6pog, seed, 
4- -f- 4- -acefc,] A family of ])yronomyeetou8 
fnngi. They arc sapropliytio or parasitic, simple, and 
with the pcrithct'ia iiirtiibranaccous, coriaceous, or siib- 
carbonuceous. It is divided into two sulifumilius, Kry- 
siphciP and rerUtpurivff. 

Perisporiese (per i-spo-ri'e-e), 11 , pi, [NL. 
(Saeeardo, 1881!), jis J*erispori(aec/e) ■+• -ew.\ A 
subfamily or gi'oup of pyrenomyeetous fungi, 
of the family IWisporiaeefe, having globose, 
pyriform, or lentieular astomntons peritheeia. 
This group embraces many forms parasu-ic upon the loaves 
and stems of planth, l>ut none ore so widely destructive as 
tliose of the Erystph'te. 

psrissad (pe-ris'ad), a. and ii, [< Gr. ircpfarntr, 
beyond the regular iiumher or size, su])Prfluou8, 
exc(?Hsive, also odd, not even (< irtpl, beyond), 
4- -ad^,] I. a. In ehem., having a valency rep- 
resented by an odd number; noting an olcuncuit 
which combines with odd numbers of aloiiis 
only. 

II. n, 1, An atom whose valence is desig- 
nated by an odd number, as hydrogen, whose 
valence is 1, or nitrogen, whoso valence is 

1, .*1, or 5: so called in contradistinction to 
artindsy whose vabuice is represented by an 
even number, as sulphur, whose valenee is 2, 
4, or 6. 

As l*rof. Odlitig termed atoms with such valencies, pc- 
and artiads. Philos Mag. "»th scr., XXV. 221), 

2. 'in zodl.y an odd-toed ungulate (jaaurupiul; 
a solidungulat-e animal; one of the perissodac- 
tyls : opposed to artiad, 

perisset. v. A Middle Fnglish form of pei'ish^. 
perissoaactyl, perissodaefyle (pe-ris-o-tlak'- 
til), a. and ii. [< NL. perissodavtylusy < MGr. 
TTi pt(TfTO(ViKTv?ior, with more than the regular num- 
ber of fingers or to(*s, < Gr. Trrp/orror, beyojid the 
regular number or .size, + daKTiihs:, finger: see 
dactyl.] I. a. Odd4o«*d, as a hoofed quadru- 
ped ; of or pertaining to, or characteristic of, 
the Perissodactyla. Also perissodavtylatey peris- 
sodactyliCy perissodactyhms. 

The dentitluii ... of the kangaroos is %H-rissodnrtyle. 

E. 1). Co/K, Origin of the Kittest, p. 347. 

II. W. A niembc'r of the Perissodactyla; a pe- 
ri ssad 

Perissodactyla (])e-ris-(Mlak'ti-la), n, pi. [NL.. 

nout. pi. of pertssodarfylas : see perissodactyl. ] 
A suborder of Osgidata containiiigtbeodd-ioed 



refl«isod.iCt\’l I'ckU of (- 4 ) horse. {B) rhinoceros ,incl (r» l.ipir 
left fore foot m each • asc , II, III. IP, second to fifth riirt.n arpaK , 
.f, sjaphoid ; 1 . lunar, r, cuneiform , /, pisiform , tm, tr.ipci'inni ; f, 
trapexnid ; m, ma^nnm ; h, iincifonii ; t. 3 , J, first, sec und, and third 
phalanges of third digit in each foot. 


perlitaltle 



Pcrissod.irtyl Foot (left hind foot 
t»f horse) 

1, lower eml of tihia; a, ralc.i- 
nciiin or protuberance of the hock, 
rorrcspondiiig to human heel | 
astrae.ilns; 4, culxud; 5, iiavicii* 
l.ii of an ■ ' ‘ .... 


hoofed quadrupeds : distinguished from ArUO’- 
dactyla. The dl^ts are unpaired or unequal, the third 
being the largest and some- 
times tlie only functional 
one; and there are corre- 
sponding modifications of 
the metacarpal and meta- 
tarsal and of the carpal and 
tarsal bones and their ar- 
ticulations. The hind feet 
are always odd-toed, and 
though the fore feet may 
have 4 digit 8, as in the tapir, 
these arc uneven. The as- 
tragalus has two very un- 
equal facets or articular 
surfaces on the underside. 

The femur has a third tio- 
chanter. Tho dorsoluni- 
bar vertebrm are no fewer 
than 22 in number. Tho 
intermaxillary bones are 
tectlform above and united 
toward the Byniphysis, and 
their incisors, when pres- 
ent, are implanted nearly 
vertically and arc nearly 
parallel to their roots. Tho 
stomaeli is simple and non- 
ruminant ; there is a capa- 
cious sacculated ca?cu in. In 
all the living forms horns, 
when present, are single 
and median, or two, one be- 
hind theother. Theonly liv- 
ing representatives of the 
suhorderare the taplrs.rhi- 
nocerosea, and horses, in- 
cluding asses, zebras, etc., 
of the three families 7'npb 
riiiie, lUiinncprotid/r, and 
Equidw. The fossil fami- 
lies are more nuinerouH, hi- 
eliidlng the AnchUheriid/r. 

Pnl/rntheradM‘, und Lophi- 
odontid/i'. Also t*rnssoditc- 
tyli See also cut under 
solid ungnlate. 

perisBodactylate 

(po-ris-o -dak'ti - lat ), 
a. [< perissodactyl + 

-a /f 1 . ] 8amo as^^rm- 
sodavtyl. Nature, XLI. 

84. 

Perissodactyli (p(>- 
ris-o-dak'ti-li), n. pi. 
fNL., pi. of perisso- 
daehilus: soo perissodaotul.] 
daetyla. 

perisBodactylic (po-ris'^o-dak-Lrik), a. 

as perissodactyl. 
perissodactyl’ous (po-ris-o-dak'ti-lus), a. [< pe- 
lissodaetyl 4- •ous.] Sami* iih perissodactyl, 
perissoloi^cal (pe-Hs-o-loJ'i-kal), a, * [< **pe- 
rissologic (= F. jierissologique = Pg. perissolo- 
gieo; as perissolog-y 4* -tc) 4- -nl,] Kodundant 
ill words. [Jiar(‘.] 

periSBOlogy (por-i-sol'o-ji), ?/. [= F. prrissolo- 
gir s= Sp. perisologia *= Pg. It. perissologia, < 
Tj, perissologia, < Gr. irtptrTno'/o}i<i, woi-dinesR, < 
TTi pt(T(7o'A6yo^, talking too much, < iripiems;, su- 
porfiuoiis fseo perissad), 4- ?j')uvy speak: soo 
-ology.] NocmHohs amjiJification in writing or 
speaking; ns« of morn words than aro neces- 
sary or flosirablo ; verbiage*; verbosity, 
perissosyllabic Cpo-ris^-'p-si-lab'ik), a. [< Gr. 
TTi ptonoCy snporfluoiis, 4* eo/Anji //, syllabb .] Hav- 
ing Hiiperfiiions syllables.-PerlBBOByllablc hex- 
ameter. 8 ec ftexavuder. 

peristalith (j)O-ris'ta-l itb ), tt. f Irrog. < Gr. rrepi, 
aroiriid, 4* icrdvai, htand (ef. iri pi 0 x 000 ;, a stand- 
ing around), 4- h6or^ stono.] In arehwol., a so- 
rii*K of standing stones or inombors surround- 
ing an objoct, as a barrow or burial-mound. 

The monument consists of a ruined ehamber, of sfinie 
reniaiiiHof a galleiy, luid of u second cliuintier to complete 
the cruciform jilan, which were all at one time buried in 
the earth, and surrounded by a ring of siones, ov perutta- 
lith, of an oblong form 

C. Elbm, Origins of Eng Hist., p. 131. 


' .in.itoiiiists or scaphoiii ; 
;>iiti*r rimciforin; 7, third or mid- 
dle mfCitarsal, or cnnnoadinne, 
bi .iring 8, fiuirlli or outer inetatar- 
s.»l, Of splint-bone ; 0. firs* pha- 
lanx. great nnsb-rn. or fettcr-lKine j 
TO, sesamoid behind inetaUirbopha- 
langcal Joint, or fi’tter-Jomt ; 

Olid phalanx, sni.ill pastern, or 
coron.irv Ixiiic *, I'j. third phalanx 
ortoflin bone. 1 1, intcrphaiangKiii 
.irtn iil.ition , 14, srs.unoid, called 
navKiiI.ir by vetcriiiariniis ; 15, 
hoof. 


8aino as Perisso- 


Same 


peristalsis ( fior-i-st al sis), [NL., < Or. mpl, 
around, 4- oraVoiv, ronijirossion, oonstrictioii, < 
orOhtv, sot, pla^*o, bring togntber, bind, com- 
])r(‘s.s. CM’. perisUtlUc.] The peculiar involun- 
tary museular inoveraeutH of various hollow 
orghus of tho body, ospoeially of tho alimen- 
tary canal, whondiy their contents are pro- 
jielled onward. As best seen In the small intestines, 
it consists of rhythmic circular contractions, traveling, 
wave-like, downward, due to succcKsive contractions of 
the circular and longitudinal muscular tlhers Peristal- 
sis, simple or moditled, is characteristic of the whole ali- 
mentary canal, from the beginning of Uie esophagus to 
till! anus, but it also (K;curB in other tubes or cavities, as 
the ureiem, Fallopian tubes, etc. 
peristaltic (per-i-staPtik), a, [= F. peristal- 
tuple = Sp. peristdltieo =: I*g. It. peristalticOy < 
Gr. 7repiaTa),TiK6(;, eompressive, < tti piori^AxiVy 
wrap around (compress), < iripi, around, -f 



peristaltic 

artTiXeiVy set, place, bring together, bind, com- 
press. a, peristalsia*’] 1. Oonmressive ; con- 
tracting in successive ckcles; oi or pertaining 
to peristalsis ; consisting in or exhibiting peri- 
stalsis. peristalHc is sometimes used to designate waves 
of contraction running in tiie ordinary direction down the 
alimentary canal, while antiperintaUie denotes those run- 
ning in the opposite direction. 

2. Noting that electrostatic induction which 
takes place between two or more conducting 
wires when inclosed within the same insulat- 
ing case, as in an ocean cable: a use du(' to 
Sir W» Thomson. 

peristaltically (per-i-stal'ti-kal-i), adv. In a 
peristaltic manner. Owen, 
peristem (per'i-stem), n. In hot.f an abbrevia- 
tion of ptrimeriMem, 

Peristeria (per-i-ste'ri-h), n, [NL. (W. J. Ilook- 
<‘r, 1831), so called in allusion to the form and 
wliite color of the column; < Gr. Trc/worcpo, a 
dove, pigeon.] A genus of orchids of the tribe 
Vandeo' and subtribe SlanhopinVf known by the 
short straight column, and broad sepals con- 
nivent into a tlosliy globular tlow('r. There are 
2 or 3 species, natives of the Aiulea ol roloinbiti. They 
are robust epipliytes, with the stem thickening into a 
fleshy psmtdohull) bearing one or a few ample plicnto- 
nerved leaves, the 8cai>cs springing from its base. The 
most imporlunt species, /’. data, the dove-plant, has the 
flowers in a long raceme covering the upper third of tlie 
flower-stalk, which is from 4 t<j 6 foot tall ; the flowers 
single, U inches broad, fragrant, creamy-white, with lilac 
specks at the base of the lip. (.See daoe plant.) It is the 
cl espiritu santo, or Holy-Ghost flower, of Panama, 
peristerite (pc-ris'to-rit), n, [< Gr. KtpiOTrpdy f., 
TTcpiarepoCy m., a pigeon, 4* -i^c^.] A variety of 
albit(*, exhibiting wlien jiroperly ei^t a bluish 
o))alt'S(Mmce like the changing hues ou a pigeon’s 
neck. 

peristeroid (po-ris'te-roid). a. [< Gr. Trep/urr- 
of the pigeon kind, < a pigeon, 

+ fhiof, form.] Specifically, of or pertaining 
to the Pvristeroidefp, 

PeristeroideSB (pe-ris-te-roi Me-e), n, pi, [NL. : 
s(*f) peristvroid,^ In Sundovall’s system of clas- 
sification, the Cohimhfv. (including Didns and 
Didiinculuft), or pigeons in the widest sense, 
considered as a cohort of anisodactyl Volucres, 
peri8teromorpll(i>e-ri8'te-ry-Tn6rf), V, [< NL. 
Peristvromorph/r, < Gr. ireptoTtpdy a pigeon, + 
pop 0 //, form.] A member of the Pcmicrowor- 

Feristeromorphas (pe-ris'^te-ro-mfir'fo), n,jfl. 
[NL, (Huxley, 1 807): see perhthro morph,'] The 
pigeons or c<dumbine birds regarded as a su- 
perfamily of Hchizognathons birds. They have 
the rostruin swollen at the end, and provided with a tu- 
mid basal irietnitrane in which the nostrils open ; naiTow 

1 )romiiient basiptorygold processci; long spongy inaxil- 
opahitincs: the miuKlibular angle neither produced nor 
recurved; the stonmm doubly notched or notched and 
fenestrated on each side behind, and with the resulting 
external lateral pna'csses short'Cr than the internal ones; 
the hallux insistent, with a twisted metatarsal, and ante- 
rior toes not webl»ed at the base; the plumage not after- 
shafted ; the oil-gland without a circlet of feathcra; and 
the syrinx with one pair of intrinsic muscles. 

peristeromorphic (pc-riK'^to-ro-mor'fik), a. [< 
NL. Pcmtaroniorplup + -/c.] Pertaining to the 
Perisin'omorjfhtPf or Laving their characters; 
columbiuo. 

peristeropod (pe-ris'te-ro-pod), a. and n, [< 
Gr. TTtpKTTtpuy a pigeon, + ttoI'C (^rod-) =E./oof.] 
I. a. Pigeon-tood, as a rasorial fowl; having 
the feet constructed as in pigeons, as a mem- 
ber of the GalUnte; of or pertaining to the iV- 
risfrropodes. 

II. n, A peristeropod gallinaceous bird, as 
one of tile VravAdw or Megapodidw, 
peristeropodan (pe-ris-te-rop'o-dan), a, and «. 
Same as prristrropod, 

peristeropode (pe-ris'te-ro-pod), a, and n. 

Same hh peristeropod. 

Peristeropodes (pe-ris-te-rop'd-dez), pi, 
f NL.: see peristeropod ] **A subdivision of the 
Aleeforo)iiorphi(\ or GatUu/e, formed to include 
those biivis which bave the hind toe inserted 
low down, as in pigeons; the pigeon-toed fowls. 
The antithesis is Ain't oropoden. The group includes two 
funiilica: Ihe Amei icaii CV«n)<fAr, or curassows, hoccos, 
Slid guans, and the Australasian Mcf/ajiadulsCy mouud- 
blrds («• bigfeet 

peristeropodous (pe-ris-te-rop'o-dus), n. Same 
as peristeropod. 

peristethium (per-i-ste'thi-nm), n.\ }> 1 . periste^ 
tliia (-jH. [NL., < Gr. npi, around, -b cTfjOog, 

the breast.] In enfoni.y a mime given by Kirby 
to that part of tlu' lower surface of the thorax 
which lu^s in front of the socktd s of the middle 
legs and is limited laterally by the ]>lourfB. it 
is now generailly called the vu'mstA'rnum, a name which 
Kirby limited to the part of the purist ethiuiii between the 
middle coxte. 
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peristoma (pe-ris'td-m^), n.; pi. peristomata 
(per-i-sto'ma-tft). [NL*.: see peristome.'] In 
zodl.^ a peristome, in any sense, 
peristomal (per'i-std-mal), a, [< (Sh*. trepi, 
around, + ardpa^ the mouth.] Siu*rounding 
the mouth ; adoral in a circular manner; relat- 
ing to the peristome or oral region ; poristomial. 
Peristomata (per-i-sto'ma-ta), n,pl, [NL.,< Gr. 
irrpl^ around, -r eropa, the mouth.] 1. In La- 
marck^s classification, a family of trachelipod 
gastropods, having the aperture surrounded by 
a continuous lip or peristome, and including the 
genera Valvata, Pahidina^ and Ampullanay now 
dissociated in dififerent families. Also Ptri- 
stomidsB. — 2 . [/. o.] VlnveX ot xyeristoma. 
peristomatic (per^i-sto-mat'ik), a. [< pe^^isto- 
ma(t-) + 4c.] 1. Of the nature of a peristome. 

— 2. In hoi.f of or pertaining to the peristome, 
peristome (per'i-stom), n, [= P, iwristome^ < 
NL. peristomium (ef. Gr. ireptardptog, around a 
mouth), < Gr. irrpi, around, + ardpa, the mouth.] 

1 . lu hot.f the ring or fringe of delicate hair- 
like appendages which is observed on the rim 
or mouth of the capsule of a moss when the 
operculum is removed. These appendages arc in a 
ainglo row, or frequently in two rows, when the periBt.otne 
is said to ho double. The individuals of the outer row are 
called teeth, those of the inner cilia. The number of both 
teeth and cilia is always four or a multiple of four. See 
cuts under moss, cUium, 8, and Dicranum. 

2. In rod/., mouth-parts in general ; the struo- 
turos or set of parts which surround the cavity 
of the mouth or oral opening and constitiito its 
walls, framework, or skeleton: used chiefly of 
lower animals, as ochinoderms, which have cir- 
cular or radiate mouth-parts. Specifically— (<*) 
The circunioral body-wall of an echlnoderm ; the perlsto- 
ndul jMMiftoma : the opposite of perijmsit. Sec cut under 
Adrophifton. (b) In Crustacea, speciflcally, the space in- 
cluded between the pterygoslomial plates and the anten- 
nary ateriiite. Milne- Edwards, (c) In the Infusoria, the 
oral region with its accompanying cilia or other circuin- 
oral appendages, (rf) In Vermes, the first true somite of 
a polyenffitous annelid, coming next to the prrostomium, 
arid bearing the mouth. Sec pr/nstomiunK (c) In entoni., 
the border of an Insect’s mouth, or properly the border 
of the mouth-cavity irrespective of the trophi. In insects 
having suctorial mouths, as the JHjitera, tneperistomlum 
is the border of the cavity from which the proboscis or 
sucking-organ projects, (f) In oonefu, the margin of the 
apeiture of the shell when the outer and inner lips are 
united and sunouiid the aperture. 

peristomia, n. Plural of perisUmium. 
peristomial (per-i-std'mi-al), a. [< peristome 
+ -m/.] 1. In do/., of or pertaining to a peri- 
stome. — 2. Situated around the mouth; cir- 
cumoral. AV/ence, VI. 5. 
peristomian (per-i-std'mi-an), a. and n. [< peri- 
siome + -tuw.J I, a. Of or pertaining to the 
Peristomata, 

II. One of the Peristomata. 

PeristomidflS (per-i-stom'i-de), n. pi. [N^L., < 
J*enstom{ata,) 4* -ida}.] Same as Peristomata^ 1 . 
peristomium (per-i-sto'mi-um), w.; pi. peristo- 
vna (-ii). [NL. : see peristonw.] In hot. and 
rooV., a peristome. 

peristrepbic (l »er-i -stref 'ik), a. [< G r. mpi or pi - 
0 rn% turn round, < TTfp/, around, + arpt^uv, turn.] 
Turning round; rotatory; revolving: said of the 
iminliiigs of a panorama, 
peristylar (por-i-sti'lar), a. [(.j^eristyleA- -ar^.] 
Hurrouiided by coluihhs; having or pertaining 
to a piuistyle. 

All round the court there is a peristvtar cloister with 
cells. J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 386. 

peristyle (per'i-stil), n. [= F. peristyle = 8 p. 
peristilo = Pg. perislylo, peristiWj perystilio = 
It. peristilo^ perisUUoyK, L. ptristyhmy peristyli- 
nniy < Gr.TTtpiaTvhnfy a peristyle, neut. of iripiarv- 
ht^y with pillars round the wall, < irf/i/, round, + 
ar/Vioc, a column.] In arch., a range or ranges 
of columns surrounding any part, as the cella of 
a Greek temple, or any place, as a court or clois- 
ter, or the atri urn of a classical house. See cu ts 
under Greek and opisthodomos, 

A wider passage than the entrance loads ... to the 
js'ristijle, or principal apartment of the house. 

J. Fergumm, Hist. Arch., 1. 870. 

perisynovial (per^i-si-no'vi-al), a. [< Gr. irepf. 
about, + N L. synovia : see synimal.] Situated 
about the synovial membrane, 
peritet (pc-fit'), a, [= OF. pmAte = Sp. Pg. It. 
peritOy < ]j. peril us J pp. of ^periri, try; sec peril. 
Cf. expert] Experienced; skilful. 

That gives our most perite and dextrous artists the 
greatest trouble, and is longest finishing. 

" telui 


Eveign, Sculpture, Iv. 
perithece (pi r'i-thes), n, [< NL. perifhedmiy 
q. V.] In but., same m perithecium, 
perithecial (per-i-the'si-al), a. [< perithedum 
+ -a/,] Pwtaining to the perithecium. 


perituneniii 

perithecium (per-i-thfi'si-um), n.; pl,periifmia 
(-a). [NL., < MGr. Trrpt6iKrfy a lid, cover, < Gr. 
rreplf around, + OijKijy a cover: see theca,] In 
hoty a cup-shaped envelop (or ascooarp) with 
the margin incurved so as to form a narrow- 
mouthed cavity, inclosing the fructification of 
certain fungi, lichens, etc. in the Amomyeetss, for 
example, it is fiask-shaped with a single narrow opening, 
the ostiole. The asci arise from asoogenous hyphie, either 
from the base of the perithecial oavify or from all points 
of the inner surface. See cuts under Ctyrdycejut, ergot, 
and ^oermogonium. Also perithece. 

peritAOraciC (per^i-th^-ras'ik), a, [,< Gr. Trepq 
around. + the chest; see thoradc,] 

Arouna the thorax. 

peritiont (pe-rish'on), n. [< L. as if *pm- 
tw(n^)f < perire, perish; see perish^,] Destruc- 
tion; annihilation. 

Were there an absolute periffon In our dissolution, we 
could not fear it too much. Bp. HaU, Works, VI. 411. 

peritomous (pe-rit' 9 -mus), a. [< Gr. Tctpiropo^y 
cut off all round, < irepiy round, + rtyveiVy rapelvy 
cut.] In mineral.y cleaving in more directions 
than one parallel to the axis, the faces being 
all similar. 

peritoneal, peritonseal (por"i-to-ne'al), a. [= 
F. pcritoiiml = Pg. pentoneal; as peritoneum, 
peritonmim, + -flf/.] Of or pertaining to the 
peritoneum — Peritoneal cavity, the cavity inclosed 
by the peritoneum.— Peritoneal fever. See/cixjri.-- 
Peritoneal fossss, pocket-lIke recesses of the peritone- 
um. such as Douglass’s pouch, the rectovesical pouch, etc. 
Also called pen7o)tecri rc^cesKCff.— Peritoneal llgamentB, 
certain reflections of the peritoneum from the walls of ihe 
abdomen or pelvis to the viscera, such as the ligaments of 
the liver, spleen, uterus, and bladder.— Peritoneal sao. 
In echinoderms, that part of the primitive vasoperitoncal 
vesicle of the embryo which gives rise to the peritoneum. 

peritoneum, peritonaeum (por^i-to-ne'um), »/. 
[= 'F, pdritoinc = peritonco = Pg. It. pm- 
toncOy \ LL. peritonspuniy peritommm, < Gr. mpi^ 
rdvaiovy prop. neut. of ntpirdvato^y stretched over 
{TTEpiTdvaio^ vfitiv or tlie mmnbrane inclos- 
ing the lower viscera), cf. mpiTovoCy stretched 
oyovy<, rrepiTelveiVy stretch over or around, < mp'iy 
around, + reiveiVy stretch: see tone,'] 1, The 
membrane lining the abdominal cavity and in- 
vesting its viscera. It is a strong, uncolored, trans- 
pHrent, serous membrane, with a smooth, moist, shining 
surface, aitachcal to the subjaconi structures by the sub- 
l)eritonoal areolar tissue, and forming a closed sue, except 
ill the female, where it is continuous with the mucous 
inombraneof the 
1^’allopian tubes, 
or oviducts. 

From the walls 
of the ahdomhiul 
and pelvic cavi- 
ties it is reflected 
at various places 
over the viscera, 
which it serves 
to invest and at 
the same time 
hold in ]H>sition 
by its folds ordu- 
plieatui*cs.Thes«‘ 
folds or diipli- 
catures are of 
various kinds. 

Some of them, 
constituting the 
niesciiteries (see 
mesentery), con- 
nect certain 
jiarts of the in- 
testinal canal 
with the pos- 
terior ubdomi 
iial walls : others 
form the set- 
called ligaments 
of the liver, 
spleen, stomach, 
and kidneys, the 
broad ligaments 
of the uterus, 
and the suspen- 
sory ligament of the bladder; still others form the omenta, 
folds attached to the greater and less^T curvatures of the 
stomach. That part, which lines the abdominal and pel- 
vic walls is called the parietal or external peritoneum ; 
that which more or less completely invests the viscera, 
the visceral or internal. The cavity of the peritoneum 
is divided Into two unequal parts by tlie constriction 
at Winslow’s foramen; of those, the upper posterior 
one, lying back of and below the stomach and liver, is 
called the lesser cavity; the greater cavity lies in front 
and below. In vertebrates below mammals, in which 
there is no diaphragm, the peritoneum and the pleura 
(w'hich is the corresiiondiiig thoracic serous membrane) 
are thrown into one, lining the whole pleur^eritoneol 
cavity and investing its contained viscera. The name 
peritoneum is extended to various similar or analogous, 
though not iiecesskrily homologous, membranes or tunics 
which line the body-cavity of many dilferent iovorte- 
brates. 

2. In braehiopods, an investment of the ali- 
mentary canal, by which the latter is suspended 
in the perivisceral cavity as by a mesentery. 
Special folds form the gastrunarietaf and ileoparfetal 
bauds, respectively connecting the stomach and Intestines 
with the parietes. 



I’ciitoneuni of Hiiinaii }*ema1e. in longitudinal 
section, surncwli.it diagr.nrmiatit .^il. 



peritoneum 

8. In entom,, the outer coat of the digestive 
tube of an insect. 

peritonitic (por^i-to-nit'ik), a, l<peritonit48 + 
-ic.] Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
affected with peritonitis : as, peritonitic adhe- 
sions. 

peritonitis (por'''i-to-m'tis), m. [NL., < perito- 
neum 4- -f’iiA*. I rnffammatioti of the peritoiioum. 
It may exlHt either as uii acute or ub a chronic diBease, 
and may be local or goiicral. Acute dittuMo or general 
peritonitiB was formerly often called injlamwalion 0 / the 
howclf^, involving boiue confuBion with the much less seri- 
OUB diBuase enti'ritiK. The causes of acute ditiuso entci 1- 
tis are various and often obscure. — Cellular peritoni- 
tis, pcrifonitls in which tliere is simply a hyperplasia of 
the endothelial cells of the poritoneuni. -HemoXTliagiC 
peritonitis, peritonitis with sanguinoleni effusion, as. for 
instance, In some cases of tubercular peritonitis.— Pelvic 
peritonitis, see peUh.— Peritonitis chronica adhe- 

siva, chronic peritonitis with the formation of adhesions 
between the intestines and the walls of the l)ody-oavily or 
other organs, or between ditt’erent parts of the intesUin* 
—Peritonitis chronica hemorrhagica, pei itonit is wit h 
the formation of a false membrane, with thin-walled blood- 
vessels giving rise to heinorrliages between its layers; 
similar to pachymeningitis In-morrhagica. — Peritonitis 
deformans, chronic peritonitis producing, by the con- 
tractions of newly formed tissue, distortions of the ali- 
mentary canal, mesentery, and omentum.— Peritonitis 
ffbrlno-purulenta, peritonitis with effusion of congealu- 
hle lyniini, with more or less of pus. — Septic perltonl- 
Hb, peritonitis with fiml-srnelling effusion, as may oc- 
cur in peritonitis from intestinal perforation and in piier- 
pond peritonitis.— Tubercular peritonitis, tubercular 
intlammntion of the peritoneum. 

peritracheal (pcr-i-tm'ko-al), n. [< Gr. mpi, 
around, + Tfuixeia, tracliea: sec tracheal.'] Sur- 
rounding Ibo trachea of an insect.— peritracheal 
circulation, the circulutlon of lilood betwoiin the loose 
peritoneal envelop and the trachea piopcr. illanchard 
and otlier anatomists have believed that they could trace 
such a circulation in insects. 

peritrema (ptu*-i-tre'ina), a.; pi. peritremata 
(-ma-tjl). [NL. : aeoiKiritreme.] Sainoaspcn- 
trenic. 

peritrematous (por-i-tr(‘m'a-tns), a, [< NL. 
peritreinn{t-) ■¥ -ous,] 1. Surrounding a hole, 
as tho sc lento or ])critretno of the spiracle of 
an insect; of or pertaining to a p«‘ntremo. — 2. 
SiUTOunding tlie ai)ert.uro of a univalve shell, 
peritreme (]>or'i-trem), w. [< NL. per 'dretna, < 
Gi*. TT^p/, around, + a hole.] 1. In cu- 

tom., a small circular sclcritcs or ring of hard 
ehitinized integnraent, often surrotinding tho 
spiracle or broatiiing-holo of an insect. — 2. In 
Cinich., the (Mrcumferenco of the aperture of a 
univalve; a peristome. 

The month nv peritmm ot the (snall-lshell overlies the 
thickenod anterior border of the pulmonary sac. 

Jiuxleu and Martin, Klomcntary Biology, j). 274. 

Peritricha (pe-rit'ri-ldl), n. pL [NL,, nout. pi. 
of ^peritrieUns: pcntr 'ivkous.] An order of 

eiliate Infusoria, eoiitaining those which have 
a zone of cilia about the hodv. These animalcules 
are free-swlinndng or attached, solitary or united in 8»)cial 
colonies, often in the latter instance torining Imuiclied 
tree-like growths ; tliey have the oral ujierture teniiiiial 
or subtcrminal ; ciliary system consisting of an antciior, 
circular or spiral, ndoral wreath with occasionally one or 
more supplementary equatorial or ])OHteroter minal h»e(»- 
inotive circlets, the remaining cuticular surface entirely 
fiinooth. In those instances in which the adoral wreath 
takes a spiial form the riglii liinl> is more usually invo- 
lute and descending into the ond fossa. The uii:d aper- 
ture is posteriorly locatexi or debouching upon the ves- 
tibular or oral fossa. The eiicloj»last is mostly elongatji, 
band-like. These infusorians multiply by longitudinal or 
transverse fission. There arc eight or ten families, all free 
e.\cepting the Vorticellidie. .See cut under Vorticella. 

peritrichan (po-rit'ri-kan), w. [< P(rif7'ich((^ 
+ -aw.] A rree-swiminiiig animalcule of tho 
order Peritricha. 

peritrichous (pe-rit'ri-kus), a. [< NL. *pcr'i~ 
tnehiis, < Gr. irepi^ around, 4* (TpfX^)^ a hair.] 
Having a zone of cilia around the body; of or 
pertaining to tho Peritricha. Hee cut under 
VorticeUa. 

peritroch (per'i-trok), n. [< LGr. mpirpdxtov^ 
a wheel revolving round an axle, < (Jr. mpi, 
around, + Tpox^Cy a wheel, a runner, < 
run.] 1. A circlet of cilia, as that of a rotifer. 
— 2. That which has such a circlet, as a cili- 
ated embryo. 

peritrochal (i^er'i-tro-kal)^ a. [< peritroch + 
-a/.] Pertaining to a pentrocli, or hating its 
character. 

peiitrochiumt (per-i-trd'ki-um), n. [NTj. : see 
peritroch.] A vrheel fixed upon an axle so as 
to turn along with it, constituting one of the 
mechanical powers called the wheel and axle. 
Bee wheel. 

peritropal (pe-rit'ro-])al), a. [< Or. irtpiTpoiroc, 
turned round (see perih'oj)ous),+ -al.] 1, Ko- 

tatory; circuitous. — 2. namt^ as pentrojyoutf. 
peritropOUS (pe-rit'ro-pus), a. [< Or. mpirpoTroc, 
turned rouna, < rreoi, around, 4* rpim fi’, funi.] 
277 
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In bot.j horizontal in the pericaip, as a seed; 
also, having the radicle pointing toward the side 
of tho pericarp, as an embryo. [Rare.] 
peritypnlitic (per^i-tif-lit'ik), a. [< NL. peri- 
typhlitis 4- -u*. j Pertaining to, of tlie nature of, 
or accomiiatiied by perityphlitis ; affected with 
perityphlitis. 

perityphlitis (per'i-tif-irtis), «. [NL., < Gr. 

TTfp/, around, 4- TiHft'Aut^ blind (with ref. to the 
caecum or blind gut ), 4- -itia.] 1 . Inflammation 
of tho eiecuin, api»eudix, and connective tissm* 
behind the eivnttn . — 2. Jnflaramation of tlie 
peritoneum cov<‘ringt.lio cnMuiin and appendix, 
periuterine (per-i-u'to-rin), a. [< Or. nipi, 
around, 4- 1 j. uternx, tlie womb: see uterine.] 
Surrounding the uterus; situated or locat(‘d 
about the uterus; porimetral; nfi, periuterine m- 
flammutioii. 

perivascular (per-i-vas'kiVljlr), a. [< Gr. iri pi, 
around, 4- L.ra.sr///ww/, a siuail vessel: see vusvu- 
lar.] Burrouiuliiig a vascular structure, as a 
blood-vessel ; iiicl<»siiig or containing an artery 
or a vein : as, a pencaseular network of sytnp.M- 
thetic nervotis fihimentsahoutan artery.- Peri- 
vascular canals, tho canals funned by perivascular 
sheaths.— Perivascular lymphatic, a lynuihutic vt sst i 
or plexus when it inshcjithes, partially or wholly, a vein 01 
an artery.— Perivascular sheath, the sheath composed 
of pial tissne, forming a canal about the vessels in t In* bruin. 
— Perivascular spaces, lympli-spaces between the mid- 
dle and outer coats of an aricry. 

perivasculitis (per-i-vtis-ku-li'tis), u. [NL., < 
Gr. ttc/m, around, 4- h. vaseufum, a small ves- 
sel, 4“ -itis.] Inflainmatiou of a perivascular 
sheath. 

perivenous (per-i viVnus), a. [< Gr. Tzt'pi, 
around, 4- L. vena, a vein: sec renoux.] Bur- 
rounding or investing a vein : as, inflammation 
of the perivemnix tisMue (that is, periphlcdiitis). 
perivisceral (per-i-vis'o-ral), a. [< Gr. wfpt, 
around, 4- L. tv.sccra, entrails; see vixceral.] 
SuiTounding and containing visetu’a, as a cav- 
ity ; in‘ri(‘nt{‘ric ; I'o loinatic : chiefly said of the 
large or geiuu'al Innly-cavity, called the pe?v’/v'.s‘- 
eeral cavity ov spaee, in which tire contained the 
alimentary canal and its ap]>eiKlages. Bee cut 
under .1 a ocoa.— Perivisceral cavity. See the 
quotation. 

M'hat is called .1 ywi/n/wcrnf carit// may bo one of four 
things: 1. A cavil.v witlnn the mchoblakt, more or loss 
reprosenting tin? piimitnc blast ocielc. 2, A diverticulum 
of the digestive cavitj, which has become shut oil fnmi 
that cavity (enteroca*lc) .‘5 A solid ontgrowtli, repjosont- 
ing such a diverticulum, in which the cavity appears only 
late (iiiodifleii entci ocu'le, or schizocude) 4. A cavity 
forineil hy invagination of the ect(Hleiiii (opicncle). And 
whether any given pninxeernl cavit belongs to one or 
other of tliese types can only he determined bv working 
out its development. Ihulnf, Aiiat. Invert., p. .V14. 

perivitelline (l»er'^i-vi-tcl'iii), a. [< Gr. Trrm, 
around, 4- L. vite.'lus, yolk.] Burroundiiig Iho 
vitellns; as, the pentufeliine S])aco (tlui H]mcc 
botwoon the vitcUns and the zona pcllucida, 
ctiused by a shrinking of th(‘ former), 
periwickt, -An oli.-^oh to form of periwivf. 
periwig (per'i- wig), //. r l'’ornjerly also perriwiffy 
perrewUj, pereiny, permvipy penivieh, peri winhiy 
perewake (th(‘se forms liaving peri-, pere- for 
■per-, appar. hy assoi'iation with peri-, tho jiro- 
fix (cf. periuunUeK penwiitUe'^, where also prri- 
is simulated); earlier penny, perinyyr, 2)rriviek, 
perwielce, pirinke,\\\ earliest iiisiuin‘-e penvyhe; 
an altered form (wit h ivi for u) of peruke, (. OF. 
pcriKpie, perruipic. pernieque. F. jierruque, a 
peruke, wig: see peruke. The alteration evi- 
dently took place in F., in simulation of th(‘ 
F. proii., an<l coiilil hardly be dm^ to I), peruyk 
(Bowel), as Bkeat exjiluiiis it. The I), form at 
tbe iinio in question was perruyeke, purhuyvhe 
(Kilian). Biiuilar iiitercliango of in (ui) and n 
appears in the history of euheh (ME. f/uihihe, 
etc.), cushion (ME, quisshni, etc.), cud and quid 
(AB. cudu, eividn), yntek (AS. ciHcu, cucu), etc. 
i>om periwiy, regarded apjiar. as < peri- 4- 
as something put LirouinF the head, was <hw 
rived, by oniiNSion of the suiiposed prefix, or hy 
mere abbreviation (as in bus for oniulhus, ran 
for caravan, <*tr.), tho form uiy: soo wiy.] 1. 
Same as pende. 

A jti’nnih’ fnr Sf*\tim, tbe KingV f«M>l. 

Prirtf PniHc PxpeuM'Hoj Ilennj VHf., Dec., ir»2U 
[(Fairhult.) 

Sometimes like a jteriwijf 
I sit upon her brovi . Marlowe, Faustiis, ii 2 
1 warrant you, I warrant, you, you shall see mee jirtMive 
the very pert wtti t*» cover the balde pate of hralnelcssc 
gentilitie Marston, Antonio and Mellida, Ind.. p 
The .laiiizaries went tlist; then the two drngoim-n, or 
interpreters; after them the eoiisiil in the 'I’uikish diess 
having on a purple ferlji*o, or gown <»f ceremony, hut with 
a perriiviij and liat. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 102 


perjenete 

2f. In sodl., a periwinkle. 

The luscious Lobster with the Prabflsb raw, 

The British Oyster, Muscle, Periimg. 

. . . Tile Periudg lies in tho Oase looze) like a head of 
hair, which being touched, draws back It self, leaving no- 
thing hut a small round hole 

.S'. Clarke, Four Chief ost Plantations (lfi70), pp. 37, 3a 

periwig (})cr'i-wig), r. t.) pret. a,nd pp. pn iiviy- 
ffcd, ])pr. pcriiviyyiny. [Formerly also pirri- 
wiy, penny, from the noun. Cf. peruke, r.] To 
dress with a periwig; hence, to put a headHlress 
upon; cover or ilress tlie ht‘ad of. [Rare.] 

Ifuvlng by much dress, and secrecy, and dhsimulation, 
as it were, ?>en w/V/.u'ff his sin and coveied his shame, he 
looks after no other innocence hut conce.-dment. 

South, Hermons, VI II. i. 

There [coincHl the and brocaded geiillemaii 

of the ai'tist’s legend. Hawthorne, .Seven (Jaldes, will. 

periwig-pated (per'i-wig-pa d imI), a. Wearing 
a iicriw'ig or perukt^ 

O, it oiTendstm* to the soul tt» heararohustious jjeriimy- 
pnted tellow tear a passion tt» latters, to veiy lags. 

Shah., llanilet, iii. 2. 10. 

periwinkef, n. An obsolete' form of periiny. 

IDs bonnet vail’d, *ere ever ho could thinke, 

Th’ unruly winde blows olf bis jM^ninnke, 

Jij). Halt, .Satires, III. v. 1*2. 

periwinkle^ (per'i-wiug-kl), n. (Formerly also 
jferinnkle, pcririnete; jicrwynke, panvynke, 

pervynhe, prrvenkv, parrrnke, < AB. pervinew, 
pervinee. late AB. pervenke = F. prrvenehc =: 
Bp. Pg. It. pervinva,i pvrvinca, earlier vinva 
prrnnea, also written as 011 c word vineaper- 
vinca, ML. also pervenea, a plant, periwinkle; a 
pt'culinrly formed name, ajipar. < ^ vinca, a twist 
(< vmnre, bind), -I- per, through, 4- ^vinca, a 
twist.] A plant of the genus \'inea, most of- 
imi one or other of the familiar garden species, 
V. inajor, the lurger, and V. minor, tho lesser 
|)(*riwinkl(‘. These URMiatives of southern Europe, trail- 
ing plants with doep-ctdoreil evergreen leaves and blue 
itowers, in T. minor varying to white often known as 
nantles. The small species is the more hardy, and hence 
the more common noiHiward. V. herhaeea, uiiothiu’ E.iiro- 
pean species, diileis from these in that its tops die down 
annually. T. rosea, sometimes called Madagasmt jnaei- 
winkle though native of tiopical America, is an erect plant 
with continuously blooming showy rose-purple or white 
tlowers, excelhuit for bedding or in the gi'eciihoiise. 

The primeiole he nasseth, iho jtnrvenke of piis, 
ith alisuiuidrc tnaie to, ache and uuys. 

MS, I/arl. ‘22.W, f. (13. {Halliwdl.) 
Thi-ough pr imroHi* tufts, in that sweet bower, 

The I railed its wreaths. 

Wmdsworth, bines Written in Early Spring. 

periwinkle- (ix'r'i-wijig-kl), n. | Earlymod. E. 
also peninncle, pernvynkle, periivhikd, periivinke, 
pernnnelr; no ME. form found; commonly in- 
terred to AS. ^pinemnvtv or * pinewincfa, found 
only ill ])\.jnneinnel(ni,h\ tin* MIj. glosses, “ tor- 
inculi, pineinnvUvn,'^ s(‘a-suuils (M'^righPs Voc., 
ed. Wiilck(*r,P4.1l), “chelio,testudo,uel uiariiia 
gugalia, sieKiiiel [‘sea-snaiP] u(4 pineivinelaid' 
(id., 122,211); but. aeeoriling io llii^ (Uitry in Boh- 
worth (ed. ToWev), pinetnnela n is lien* an error 
for innewinrfan (due to tlu' freqiKUit, confusion 
of the AB. p anti ir, w'hich are very iiiu<*li alike 
in the niunuscrijits) ; tin* fir^t <*Ieinent in pine- 
innrlan or in nan n elan is nneertain; tlie .second, 
ivinvle, appears us E. winkle: se(> winkle. Wedg- 
wooil, referring to tin* <*qnivalent dial, name 
pennywinkle and pnqnileh, exiilains periwinkle 
or tln< sn]>]K)se<l AS. pineinne/e as *‘])inwinkle, 
or winkle that is eaten hy In lpof a pin used in 
pulling it out of the shell.” For tliis tliere i» 
no evidenec*. Tin* form sec. ns to he eorrupt, 
(T. periwinkle^, peniny.] 1. A kind of S(*a- 
snail; any inemher ef tin* family JAttorinidw, 
and esjiecialiy of the genus Uttonna. See cuts 
under Uttonna and Littorinid/c. 

And wliitc saml like himrc-glaSBc sand, and somotiineB 
periu'iakle.'f,(o .smidl Hhrlh's IJaklyi/t's Voyages, Jll. CU). 

The pen a inde, prawn, the cockle, and tlui sin imp. 

Drayton, I’olynlhion, xxv. iwa. 

2, One of Ht*v(‘ral large whelks or eonch-H]n*lls, 
as Jinsyeon ( h'nlynr) carira,Syeolypns canal ienla- 
tns, and various sp(*cie8 (jf Purpura, as P. os- 
trina, P. lapilhis, P.Jloridana: commonly called 
winkles or wrinkles. Tln*y are posts in the oys- 
ter-1 »(*(ls. fU.S.J 

perizonium (T»er-i-z6'ni-iim), It,; pi. peri::onia 
(-a ). I NL., C Gr. npi, around, 4- girdli*.] 
In Dialomaceic, the tliin non-silicious mem- 
lirane of a young auxospore. doelni. 
perjenetet, [M E., also pereiouette, < J'\ }n)ii e 
jennette, a young pear-tree: poire, < L. pinini 
(see pear^); jennette, fern. dim. ofjenne, < L.jn- 
venis, young: i^ccjitrenile.] A young }a*ai'-tree. 
She was ful hkku’c hlisfiil on to ne 
Than is the newe perroueffe fiee 

Cfiaacer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 02. 



pezjnration 

perjurationf (p^r-jg-ra'shon), n, [< LL. 

juratio{n-)fp0eratio{n-)y<h.porjurare,p^€rar(}j 
me&T Mstiiv : see perjure,'] Perjury. Foxe, 
perjure (p6r%r), v . ; pret. and pp.pcrjwrfld, ppr. 
perjuring, [Early mod. E. parmre, < OP. par- 
jureTf perjurer j P. parjurcr = Pr. Sp. Pg. per- 
jurats l\j, j>ergiurarc, < \j,perjwrareyperjerarc, 
pcjerarCf swear falsely (cf. perjurm^ one who 
oreakg his oath), < pevj through, + jurarCj 
swear: majuri/.] I. intrans. To swear falsely ; 
be false to oaths or vows ; bear false witness. 

Heo the bare>fac&d villai^ how he cheaU, lies, verjttren, 
robs, raurderal Sterne^ Tristram Hhantiy, ii. 17. 

II. irmw, 1. To render guilty of tlie eritno of 
testifying falseljr under oath or solemn affirma- 
tion, especially in judicial or official proceed- 
ings, or of being false to ono^s oaths or vows ; 
forswear: commonly used reflexively: as, the 
yvitneBB perjured himnelf. 

Women are not 

In their best fortunes strong ; but want will perjure 

Ihe ne’er-touch’d vestal. Shak,, A. and C., 111. 12. 30. 

2+. To swear falsely to ; deceive by false oaths 
or protestations. 

And with a virgin innocence did pray 
For me that perjured lier. J. FleUher. 

*» 83 m. 1. Perjure, Formear. Perjure is now technical and 
particular; strictly, it is limited to taking a legal oath 
falsely ; occasionally it ia uaod for /orewear. Forswear is 
general, but Bomowhal old'faahionod. 
perjuret (p^r'jiir), n, [< OF. perjure, parjure, 
F. parjurr = Pr. perjur = 8p. Pg. perjuro = It. 
perjuro, apcrqiuro, <! h, perjurus, who breaks his 
oath, < mr, through, 4- jus (jur-), law. Ctjjcr- 
jure, f’.J A perjured person. 

Ho cornea in like a perjure^ wearing papers. 

Stiak,, L. L. L., Iv. 3. 47. 

perjured (p6r'j(jrd), p, a. 1 , Guilty of perjury ; 
that has sworn falsely, or is false to vov^s or 
protestations: as, unperjured villain. 

For 1 have sworn thee fair; more perjured I, 

'J'o swear against the truth so foul a lie ! 

Shak., Sonnets, clii. 

2t. Deliberately or wilfully broken or falsified, 
perjuredly (p^r'jgrd-li), adv. In a perjured 
manner; by false oaths or vows, 
perjurer (p6r'j{>-r6r), n. [Early mod. E. per- 
jurour s= 8p. Pg. perjurador; as perjure + -crl .] 
One who is wilfully false to oaths or vows, or 
who in judicial or official proceedings wilfully 
testifies falsely under oath or solenin affirma- 
tion. 

Is there ncuer a good man that dare beseech her grace 
to beware of these double faced periurours counsaylos in 
tymoV Bp, Gardiner, True Obedience, To the Header. 

perjurious (p6r-j0'ri-us),«. [< hperjuriosuSypor- 
fidioviH,(nperjuriumypor]ury: ,ieopc7'ju'i'y,] C^uilty 
of perjury ; laden or tainted with perjury. 

Ihy perjurious lips confirm not thy uiitrutlu 

Quarles, Judgment and Mercy, Thu Liar. (Latham.) 

0 perjtvrUms frleiidslii]) I 

Middleton, Women Beware Women, ill. 2. 

perjuroust (p^r' jp-rus), a, Same as perjurious, 

ruffing their souls away In perjuraus air, 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Ind. 

perjury (p^r'jp-ri), n. [Early mod. E. also 
perjurie, perjuree; < ME. pvrjurye, < OP, per- 
jurie, paijurie, F. parjure = Pr. jfcijuri = Sp. 
Pg. perjurio = It. nerjurio, pergiurio, pergiuro, 
< L. nerjurium, a false oath, < perjurus, one who 
breaks his oath: see perjure y «.] The violation 
of any oath, vow, or solemn affirmation; spe- 
cifically, in law, the wilful utterance of false tes- 
timony under oath or affirmation, before a com- 
petent tribunal, upon a point material to a legal 
inquiry. 

This is aperiurye 

To prento vndir penna York Plays, p. 222. 

Do not swear; 

(Inst not away your fair soul ; to your treason 
Add not foul perjury. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, i. 3. 

The crime of wilful and corrupt perjury ... Is defined 
by Sir Edward Coke to be a crime committed when a 
lawful oath is administered in some judicial proceeding 
to a person w’ho swears wilfully, absolutely, and falsely, 
in a mutter material to the issue or point in question. 

Blackstone, Com., IV. x. 

«=Byil. Hee perjure. 

perfc^ (p^u'k), n, [< ME. perldy parkCy an uu- 
assibilatful form of pereh'i, q. v.J A horizon- 
tal pol(^ or bar serving as a support for various 
purposes, as a perch for birds or as the ridge- 
pol(' of a tent, or used for the hanging of yarns, 
skins, etc., to dry, or against which sawn tim- 
ber may be stacked while seasoning, etc. [Ob- 
solete or prov. Eng.] 

French Discouorers vtterly donie this Historic [of a great 
Towne and a falre Kiuer], affirming that there ore but 
Cabans here and there made vrith perkes, and couered with 
barkes of trees, or with skins. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 751. 
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perkU, i’* An obsolete form gtperch^, 
perk^ (p6rk), a, [< W. pare, heat, trim, smart; 
cf. pereus, smart; c,i,p^i\ which is in part a 
var. of perk*^,] Neat ; trim ; smart ; hence, pert; 
airy; jaunty; proud. 

They wont In the wind waggo their wrigle tfwlos, 
Perke as a Peacock. Sjknser, Shop. Cal., February. 

perk^ (pferk), r. [Formerly hIbo pirk; <perk^y 
a.] I, intra^iH, To toss or jerk the head with 
affected smartness; be jaunty or pert: some- 
times with an imiiersonai it. 

The popeiayes perken and pruynen fol proude. 

Celestin und Susanna (fid. Horstmann), 1. 81 (In AnffUa, 

[I. 96). 

It is a thousand times better, as one would think, to 
bogtrot I In rags] in Ireland, than to^rA* it in i>referment 
no bettor dressed. Boyer North, Examen, p. 828. 

Yon think it a disgrace 
That Edward’s miss thus perks it in vour face. 

Pope, Epil. to Bowo’s Jane Shore, 1. 46. 


penoaAencar 

of PerlidsB, having the abdomen robust, bise» 
tigerous, and the wings short in the male. The 
siMcies are few. P. bimudoda, a British species, appeavt 
in April, and is known to anglers as the stone^fty. 
perlaceous (p6r-la'shius), a, [< ML. perla, a 
pearl (see pearl), -f -aceous,] See peanaceous, 
perlarian (p6r-la'ri-an), a. and n, [< Perla + 
-ariati,] I. a. Pertaining to the Perlidx or to 
the genus Perla, 

II, n. In entom,, a species of the family Per- 
lidiB, 

perle^t, n, A Middle English form of pearl and 
purV^, 

perle*-* (P^rl)? w. [F.: pearl,] In med,, a 

pellet. See pcaH, w., 3. 

Whenever delirium is present, it is allayed with the ice- 
5 of ether (in perles\ 


bag to the head, or by the internal use , . „ 

or of the bromides. . Medical News, I. 291. 

Perlidas (p6r'li-de), n.pl, [NL., < Perla + -idse,] 
Tho Old Woman p^k’d up a. brisk a. a boo. ^ pseudonenropterous insects, typi- 

iterton, fngoldsby Logendo, H. 225. J>y tho gemis Porla, presenting such struc- 

tural peculiarities that it is considered by 
Brauer and others an order by the name of Pie- 
eoptera; the stone-flies. The prothorax is large; the 
aiiteunro are lung, tapering, many -jointed ; the wings are 


Violante up and down was voluble 
In whatsoever pair of ears would perk. 

Brooming, King and Book, ii. 512. 

II. tram, 1. To hold up smartly; prick up. 


About him round the grassy spires (in hope 
To gain a kiss) their verdant heads mrk'd up. 

Skerhurne, S^macis. 

The rose perks up its blushing cheek. 

Motherwell, To tho Lady of my Heart 

2. To dress; make spruce or smart; smarten; 
prank. 

I swear ’tls better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble Jivers in content, 

'J’han to be perk*d up in a glistering grief, 

And wear a golden sorrow. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., ii. 3. 21. 

perk^ (p6rk), V, [Prob. dim. form of pcer\ with 
formative /% as in smirk, talk, etc.] 1. intrans. 
To peer; look narrowly or sharply. 

Adam Bede . . . might be drownded for what you’d care 
— you’d hoperkiny at the glass the next minute. 

Georye Eliot, Adam Bede, vlll. 

II. tram. To examine thoroughly. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

perk^, n. An obsolete or dialectal (Scotch) 
form of park, 

perket (p(»r'ket), w. [Kperk^ + -ei,] A small 
pork or pole. See perk*, 

perkily (p6r'ki-li), adv. In a perky manner; 
jauntily; airily; smartly. 

perkin (p6r'kin), n. [Short for *pcrrykm; < 
perrg^ + -kin, Cf. ciderkin.] A kind of weak 
perry. 

perkiness (p^r'ki-nes), n. Perky or airy man- 
ner or quality ; a pert or jaunty air. 

perking (per'king), p, a, [Ppr. of perk^, ?\] 
Sharp; peeriqg; inquisitive. 

He Is a tall, thin, bony man with . . . little restless, 
perking eyes. Dickens, Sketches, iv. 

Perkinisin (p6r'km-izm), n. [< Perkm-s (see 
dof.) 4 -is7n.] A mode of treatment intro- 
duced by Elisha Perkins, an American physi- 
cian (died 1799), consisting in applying to dis- 
eased parts tho extremities of two rods made of 
different metals, called metallic tractors; trac- 
toration. I)ungliso7t. 

Perkinism soon began to decline, and in 1811 tho Trac* 
tors are spoken of by an intelligent writer as being almost 
forgotten. 0, W. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. 18. 

Ferkinist (p^^r'kin-ist ), n . [< Perki n-mn 4 -ist. ] 
A believer in or practiser of Perkinism. 

Perkinistic (p6r-ki-nis'tik), a. [< Perkinist 4- 
-ie.] Of or pertaining to Perkinism, 

perky (P^r ' ki ), a. 4 -i/l .] Pork ; jaunty ; 

pert. 

’Tliere amid perky larches and pine. 

Tennyson, Maud, x. 1. 

Perla (p^r'lli), n. [NL. (Qeoffroy, 1764); said 
to be from a proper name.] The typical genus 




Perla Mt£ra, 

a, aquatic oiaugous larva ; 6. transitional stage to c, perfect insect, or 
iinago. 


unequal, the second pair larger and resting on the abdo- 
men, which usually bears two setae ; the tai’si are three- 
Jointed. The larvee and pupae are aquatic, and veiy numer- 
ous under stones in streams. The adults thr about or rest 
upoji herbage near water. See cut under Perla. 

perline (p6r'lin), a. [< Perla 4 -me^,] Of or 
pertaining to the Perlidm. 
perlite (p6r'Ht), n. [< F. perlite, < perle, a 
pearl (Bee pearl), 4* -itc*^.] A peculiar form of 
certain vitreous rocks, such as obsidian and 
pitch-stone, the masf? of whicli sometimes as- 
sumes the form of enamel-like globules. These 
may constitute the whole rock, in which case they become 
polygonal in form owing to mutual pressure, or they may 
bo separated from each other by more or less of the unal- 
tered vitreous material. 

perlitic (p6r-lit ' ik), a, [iperli te 4 -ie . ] Resem- 
bling or pertaining to perlite Perlltio struc- 

ture, a sort of concentric structure, imperfectly devel- 
oped, BO as to show in sections .more or less circular or 
elliptic lines, which are often inclosed between minute 
parallel pianos, giving the rack a mixed concretionary and 
reticulated structure— not easily discernible, however, 
without the aid of the microscope, 
perloust, An obsolete form of perilous or 
parlo7is, 

perlustrate (p6r-lus'trat), v. t, ; pret. and pp. 
pri'lustrated, ppr. perlustrating , [< L. pcrlus- 

t7'(tt7is, pp. of perhistrare (> It. perluktrare = 
Pg. pe7diistrar)y wander through, view all over, 
examine, also purify completely, <pcr, through, 
4 lustrare, go around, also purify by propitia- 
tory offering ; see ImtraUon!] To view or scan 
thoroughly; survey. [Rare.] 

Mr. Asterias perlustrated the sea-coast for several days, 
and reaped disappointment, but not despair. 

Peacock, Nightmare Abbey, vii. 

perlustration (p^r-lus-tra'shqn), w. [= It. 
pcrlustrazione, < L. as if *pe7'lushatio(n-), < per- 
lustra7'e, pp, jyerlustratus, wander through, view 
all over, examine: see perlustrate,] The act 
of viewing thoroughly; survey; thorough in- 
spection. 

By the perlvMration of such famous cities, castles, am- 
phitheaters, and palaces, . . . heo [may] conic to disoerne 
the best of all earthly things to be frayle and transitory. 

Howell, Forreine Travell, p. 70. 

permaut, n. An obsolete form of pearmain, 
permanablef, «. [ME., < OF. per7na7iabl€ = It. 
perma7i€Vole, < L. per7nanerey continue: see 
permam7it.] Permanent; durable. Lydgate, 
permanence (p6r'ma-nens), w. [= F. perma- 
wcMcc = Sp. Pg. perma^ieneia = It. permamnza, 
< Mh. peimiamntia, < lj,permane7}(t-)s, lasting: 
see pe7m7anent.] The character or property of 
being permanent or enduring; durability; fix- 
edness; continuance in the same state, con- 
dition, place, or office; the state of being last- 
ing, fixed, unchanging or unchangeable in char- 
acter, condition, position, office, or the like; 
freedom from liability to change ; as, the pe7'- 
7na7te7t(:e of a government or state ; the perma- 
ue7ice of liberal institutions. 

A kind otpermanerwe or fixedness in l>elng that maybe 
capable of an eternfd existence. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 78. 

A house of thick walls, as if the projector had that sturdy 
feeling of permanence in life which incites people to make 
strong their earthly habitations. 

Hawthorne, Septimiiis Felton, p. 6. 

Tho notion of matter does not involve the notion of per- 
manence, but only of the occupation of space. 

E. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 212. 

sSjflL Bee lasting. 

permanency (p^r'ma-nen-sl), n, [As perma^ 
7WHce (see -cy).] Same ’as juyi'mafience. 



parmwent 

pamtaaant (p^r'marnent), a, and n. [< F. |)er- 
mment ss 8p. Pg. permanmte ss It. permanentc^ 
permdffnente^ < L. ppr. otperma- 

nere^ remain, < »er, through, + nianercy remain: 
see remain, Ci. immamnt,\ 1, a. 1, Lasting 
or intended to last indefinitely ; fixed or endur- 
ing in character, condition, state, position, oc- 
cupation, use, or the like; remaining or intended 
to remain unchanged or unremoved; not tempo- 
rary or subject to change; abiding: as, a per- 
mancnt building; permanent colors; permanent 
employment ; permanent possession. 

* Al the tounes rounde about were vermaimd and atiffo 
on the part of Ky)ig Henry, and could not be remoued. 

Hog, £dw. IV., an. 10. 
I have found it regiatred of old 
In Faery Land mongat records permamnJt. 

Sp$tmr, F. Q., VII, vl. 2. 

The diatlnguiah’d Yew ia ever seen, 

Unchang’d hia Branch, and permanent his Green. 

iVtor, Solomon, i. 

2 . In zoiil.y always present in a species or group. 

The baaal portion of the hand ia often obsolete fin the 
species described!, but the enlarged marginal part ia »^r- 
manent. Say, 

Permanent allmomr, cartilae;e, etc. See the nouns. — 
Permanent blue, same as arUfieial vXtrawarine. (wliich 
see, under idtra'iimrine ). — Permanent gases, a name 
formerly given to those gases (oxygen, hydrogen, etc.l 
which it was supposed could not be reduced to the liquid 
form by cold and pressure. See gas, 1. ~ Permanent In- 
junction, ink, magnet, etc. see the nouns.- Perma- 
nent matter. Same as mtOter compasitian (which see, 
undertruifter).— Permanent possibility, the remaining 
during some considerable time ready to come into exis- 
tence under appropriate conditiona : a term invented by .f. 
H. Mill. The idea expressed ia that of necessity, which word 
would, however, have boon liable to misapprehension. Mee 
Permanent quantity, a quantity whose 
parts exist at the same time.— Permanent teeth, teeth 
not succeeded by otliers ; in man, the thirty-two teetli fol- 
lowing the milk-teeth.— Permanent way, white, etc. 
See the nouns. ^Syu. 1. Durable, Stable, etc. (see lastimj), 
enduring, steadfast, unchangeable, immutable, constant. 

II. Ill the plural, a general name for light 
cotton cloth, sornotiiiies glazed and generally 
dyed in bright colors. 

permanently (p6r'nla-nont-li), adv. In a per- 
manent or lasting man nor ; so as to remain : as, 
to servo permanently ; to settle permanently. 
permanganate (p^^r-mang'ga-nat), n, [< Jj/r- + 
manyauate,'] A compound or permanganic acid 
with a base. 

permanganic (p^r-mang-gan'ik), a, [< jier- + 
mangan^ese) 4- -/e.J (Jbtained from inaiiga- 
nese.— Permanganic acid, HMn 04 , an acid obtained 
in a state of aqueous solution from manganese by decom- 
posing its barium salt with sulphuric acid. It forms a deep- 
red solution, which decomposes with evolution of hydro- 
gen on exposure to light or when heated. Potassium per- 
manganate is the most important salt. It forms crystals 
which aj*e nearly black, but give with water a purple solii- 
tiun. It is used as an oxidizing agent, and is a ^)werful 
antiseptic. 

permansiont, n. [= OF. permausiouj parman- 
sion = 8p. permamiotty < L. perman,sio{n-)j a re- 
maining, < permanere, pp. permannm, remain, 
last: permanent.'] (-oiifciiiuauce; duration. 

From Inipcrfcetiou to perfection, fmm perfection to Im- 
perfection ; from female unto mule, from male to female 
againe, and so in a circle to i)oth, without a permansion in 
either. Sir T. Brmjom, Vulg. Err., iii. 17. 

permeability (per^mo-a-bil'i-ti), n, [< F. per- 
mealnlite = permeaiiilUlati = Pg. pcrmealnli- 
dade; as permeable + -ity (see ddlity),] The 
property or state of being permeable. 

Those two ends of strength and/)m?M?aWf% are secured 
by partial linings of lignin. 

Dawson, Geol. Hist, of Plants, p. GS). 

Mametlc permeability, the coefficient of magnetic in- 
du^on, corresponding in magnetism to the specific in- 
ductive capacity of a dielectric in electricity. See the 
quotation. 

Magnetic permeahUity, a synonym for conducting power 
for lines of magnetic force; and hydrokinetic penneabil- 
Ity, a name for the specific quality of a porous solid ac- 
cording to which when placed in a moving friciionless 
liquid it modifies the fiow. Sir W. Thmmon. 

permeable (p6r'me-a-bl), a. [= F. permeable 
= Sp. permeable = Fg. j^ermcavel = It. permea- 
bilCj < LL. permeabilis, passable, < L. permeare, 
pass through: see permeate,] Thai may be 
permeated; capable of being passed through 
without rupture or displacement of parts : not- 
ing pai’ticularly substances that permit the 
passage of fluids. 

permeably (p6r'me-a-bli), adv. In a permeable 
manner ; so as to be permeated. 

permeant (p6r'm6-ant), a, [= Pg. Tt. perme- 
ante^ < L. permeau(i-)s, ppr. of permeare, pass 
through: see /terwwiaf/?.] Passing through. Sir 
T, Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 6. 

permeate (per'me-at), V, t . ; pret. and pp. per- 
meated, ppr. permeating, [< L. permeatm, pp. 
of permeare (> It. permeare = Pg. permear), 
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paes through, < per, through, + meare, pass: 
see mcatne?] To pass into or through without 
rupture or displacement of parts; spread 
though and fill the openings, pores, and inter- 
stices of; hence, to saturate; pervade: nn,vfn- 
tviv permeates sand; the air was with 

smoke. 

According to the Pagan theology, God .was conceived to 
bo diffused throughout the whole world, to permeate and 
pervade all thltigs, to exist in all things, and Intimately 
to act all things. Cmlwtnih, Intellectual System, p. 603. 

Tin* solemn hummI 

Of her pure mind kindled through all lier frame 
A iHSTtneating fire. Shelley, Alastor. 

Iteliglon pertnmted tlio aiiole being of the [ Egyptian] 
people. FaUhs Urn World, p. 120. 

permeation (p;T-me-a'shpu), w. [= Tt. permea- 
zione, < L. as if ^pernieaUo{n-), < permeare, pass 
through: see permeate,] The act of permeat- 
ing, or the state of b<*ing permeated. 

They fthe tlmw persons] are physically (if wo may so 
speak) one also, ami have a mutual inexistence, and pt^r- 
ineatian of one anotht'r. 

Cmhvorth, Intellectmd System, p. 660. 
permeative (per'ine-a-tiv), a, [< permeate -f 
-ftJC.] That pernieaieH and spreads, or tends to 
permeate and S})rettd, through every interst ice, 
pore, or part. 

Permian (per'mi-an), a. and w. [< ML. ^Ter- 
< iVnwm, Lerm (see def. 1).] I, «. 1. 
Kelatiiig to the city or government of Perm 
in east€^rii Kussia. — 2. lielating to the Per- 
mians. — 3. An epithet applied by Murchison 
and his coadjutors in a geological reconnais- 
sance of a part of Unssia, in 1841, to a group of 
strata overlying the C’arboiiiferons, and forming 
the uppermost division of llie Paleozoic series. 
The rocks of which the l*erinian systoni is composed are 
largtdy red samlstonr, and their eciiilvalent in England 
had then betni known us tlie New lied Sandstone, to dis- 
tinguish it from the Old lit'd Sartdslonc, whicli lies br- 
iieatli the (’arlioiiiferoiis Kvciitually the New Ked of Eng- 
land was found to l>o divisible (paleontulogically) into two 
groups, of whicli the older was classed with the I’aleozoic, 
and the newer pbicinl in the Mesozoic In Germany there 
is a well-marketl divihion of the J’erminn lnt(> two llth<»- 
logically distinct groups; lienee it is sometimes desig- 
nated as the Dyas, a nmne coined in imitation of Trias. 
The divisioiia of tiie i’ermian in (Jernuiiiy are a lower se- 
ries of sandstones, red and mottled in color (lienee the 
name Poecilitic has been applied to tliemX called the 
JUMlegendes, and an u|>per siTies of <lolomites, marls, 
limestones, etc., called tiiu Zechstein. The flora of the 
Permian in general closely reseinbles that of the Carbo- 
niferous, and aeveml of tin' most <*haraeteristlc plants of 
the latter pass tipwai d into the i*erniian, Init rise no higher. 
Thecycads appear first in (ho Periniun, unu arelai’gely in- 
(‘reased in iiuiiiber and iiiiiiortanee in the 'J'rius. 'I'he 
Permian fauna Is. on the wbole. less rleh than those of the 
overlying and nndeiiymg groups. 'I’he j»ei mian is of great 
economical iniptirtance in Ktiropcs as the reims.uuy of ex- 
tensive deposits of ruck-suit, gypsum, unu other saline 
combinations. 

II. W. An inliabiiniil. of T*erm ; also, one of 
a Finnic ])eoplo dwt'lliiig in eastern Kussia, 
eluofiv in the goverutmuit. of Perm, 
permillage (per-mil'ilj), v, [< L. per, by, + 
millc, thousand, + -agi,] Tlio ratio of a cer- 
tain part to the whole when the latter is taken 
at one thousand; the number of thousandth 
jiarts ; the ratio or rati' ]M'r thousand. 

That in all cases where .Tews have a higher permillage 
they produce more experts per million in that brunch. 

Jour. Anthrop. Jnst., XV. ;iG3. 

permiscible (pt‘r-niis'i-bl), a. [< L. as if *per- 
7niscilnlis, < penniscere, mix togt'ther, < ;>< r, 
through, + miseere, mix: see nnsrible.] 

(^ajiableof being mixed; admitting of mixture. 
Blount, Glossogrnphia. fKare.] 
permiSSt (p^r-mis'), n. f< L. permissvs, ML. also 
pcrmissvm, leave, permission, < permittere, pp. 
permissus, permit * see permit^,] A jiermission 
of choice or selection; specifically, in rhet,, a 
figure by which an alternative is left to the 
option of one’s advi*rsary. 

Wherein wo may plainly discover how f 'lirlst meant not 
to bo taken word for word, hut, like a wise physician, ad- 
ministering one excess against another to reduce us to a 
permiss. MUton, I'rose Works, I. 198. 

permissibility (pru’-mis-i-biPi-ti), V. r< pf'f'- 
mtssible + -ity ( svv -bilfty).] The quality of be- 
ing permissible. Keleetie Her, 
permiSSiblO (per-mis'i-ld), a. [= OF. ^permis- 
sible = Sp. permisible = It. permissibile, < ML. 
*permisswili.s,< L. permittere,\ip,j}ermissus, ner- 
mii; see permit.] Proper to be permitted or 
allowed; allowalde. 

Make all permissible excuses for my absence. Lamb. 
ssSyn. Lawful, legitimate, proper. 

permissibly (per-mis'i-bli), adv. In a permis- 
sible manner; allowably, 
permission (per*miHh'qn), n, [= F. permission 
= pennision = Fe" pertnissdo = \t. pernns- 
sione, permessione, < L. pcrmissto{n-), leave, 


permit 

permission, < porwiftere, pp. permissm, permit: 
see permit,] The act of permitting or allow- 
ing; license or liberty granted; consent; leave; 
allowance. 

The natural permissions of conenhinate wore only con- 
fined to the ends of mankind, and were hallowed only by 
the faith and the design of marriage, 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836X I., l*i’ef. 
He cmved a fair pmaissfbn to depart, 

And there defend his marches. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

permissive (per-mis'iv), a, [= h\ permissif^ 
8p. permisivo = Pg. pennissiro = It. 2}ermissiro, 
permessivo, < ML. ^permissiru^, < L. j^f'^'niittere, 
pp. pvrmissusy pavm'it: see permit.] 1. That suf- 
fers, permits, or allows (something to pass or be 
done); that allows or grants penmssion; unhin- 
liering. 

For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil tliat walks 
Invisible, except to God alone, 

By his permissioe will, through heaven and earth. 

MUton, 1». L., iil. G86. 

The whole purpose and spirit of the proclaination Is per- 
missive and not mandatory. The Century, XXX V III. 416. 

2» Permitted; unhindered; that may or may 
not be done or left undone ; at the option of the 
individual, community, etc. ; optional; not ob- 
ligatory or mandatory. [Hare.] 

'J'hus I embolden'd spake, and freedom used 
J*emiissioe, and acceptance found. 

MilU)n, P. L., vili. 4.%. 
PermiBSive bill, a measure embodying the principles of 
local (qd ion as to liceiises to sell intoxicating liquors. Tile 
lull was introduced periodically In the British Parliament, 
but without success; It has tliorehire been dropped, ami 
its principles advt»euted under the name local option 
(which see, under iricrtO- — PermiSBlve laWB, such laws 
as permit certain persons to liave or enjoy the use of cer- 
tain things, or to do certain acts.-' PerxnlBBlve waBte. 
See waste. 

permissively (p^T-mis'iv-li), adv. By permis- 
sion or allowance ; without prohibition or hin- 
drance. 

permissory (per-mis'o-ri), a. r^'rtaining to (,r 
of the nat ure of jiennissioii ; peniiissive, 

permistiont, n. Hann* as permixUon, 
permit^ (pt’'r-mit')> \ pret. and pj). permitted, 

I)pr. permitting. [= pennettre = Sp. permitir 
= Tg. permiitir = It. permettere, permit, < L. 
permttlere, lot go tli rough, let fiy, let loose, 
give up, concede, leave, grant, give leave, suf- 
fer, permit, < per, through, •+• mittere, scud: 
mission. Vi, admit, eommtt,i^{e.] I, trans. 

1. To suffer or iillow to be, come to jiass, or 
take jdace, by tacit coiistml or by not prohibit- 
ing or hindering; allow without exiiressly au- 
thorizing. 

Wlnit things God doth neither command nor forbid, the 
same he /tenniiteth with upprobulioii either to he done or 
left undone. Hooker. 

Shall wo thuspcr/in’f 

A blasting and a scaiulalous iircath to fall 
On him so near us ? Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 121. 

2. To grant leave or liberty to by expr<‘ss con- 
sent; allow expressly; give leave, liberty, or 
license to: as, a license that jtermits a person 
to sell intoxicating liquors. 

Tbtj inosc|iU' which i.M ovm* tlu'scpiilelne of Hutiiuel was 
a church, and they will tmt pm/iTM'hiiHlinns logo intn It. 

Pococke, I)escri)itioii of the East, il. i. 48. 

3t. To give over; leave ; give up or resign ; re- 
fer. 

Nt'ithcr is this so to he und(‘rMti)<id, as if tlic Siirvantsof 
God were . . . wliolly forsaken of iiini in this world, and 
. . . permitted to the in:ilii «* ol (‘vil men 

Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 1836), II. 133. 

The King aiMfetfd to a Itcligions life, and of a mild 
Spirit, permitted <il] things to tin' ambitious will of 

his Slep-niotlicr and lici Son Ethelicd. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 

«=8yil. 1. and 2. Consent to, Sanctum, etc. See allow'^.—- 
2. 'ro iici'iiHf, (!iiij»ower. 

II. tnlrans. To grunt h^ive, license, or per- 
mission; iiflord opportunity; be favorable; al- 
low: as, it will be done circumstances 
mif. 

permit^ ( pf'r'mit or per-mit' ), n, [< jyermit^, r.] 
Jj('av(S iicnnission; especially, written permis- 
sion giving leave or granting authority to do 
sotneUiiiig : as, a permit to view a house ; a per- 
mit to visit a fort; a customs or excise permit. 

tOH could he removed from one place to another, by 
land Ol by water, in any quantity exceeding six pounds in 
wt-iglit, without an accomiianying excise ticket of poniils- 
sion termed a permit. 

S. Dmoell, Taxes in England, IV. 24.3. 

permit- (per-mit'), n. [Corrupted from Sp. pa- 
lometa.] A carangoid fisli, Traehynotus rhodo- 
jms, closely ndated to the pompano, occurring 
in the West Indies, in Florida, and on the wesU 
em coast of Mexico. [Florida.] 



permittance 

permittance (pAr-mit'ans), «. [< permW^ + 
-ancc. ] It. Allowance"; forbearance of prohi- 
bition; permiBHiou. Milton, — 2. In ciec., the 
power oi a dielectric to permit or anl induction, 
permittee (p^>r-ini-te'), n, [< pormit^ + -ccl.] 
One to whom permiHsion or a j)ermit is granted, 
permitter (P^u’-mil7*r), n. pvrtmt^ + -cri.] 
Oim who permits. 

If by the author of hIu Ih ineuiit the jpmwtftcr, or not a 
liinderer of sin, . . . T do not deny that (Jod Is the author 
of Biti. KdwnnU^ Freedom of Will, iv. ». 

permittiblef (per-mit'i-bl), a, r< permit 

Pcmiissible. Guevara^ ljett«M-s (1^)77), 

p. llof). 

permittivity (per-rni-iiv'i-ti), n. Iti drr., d(*- 
greo of permittance; the ratio of ]»enmftance 
of it dielectric to that of air. 
permixt (per-miks')» [< me. permixeu, in 
pp. permixt; < L. permiseerv, ])]>. permirtus, per- 
iurstm^ mix through, < per, tlirongh, + miscere^ 
mix: seewn'irl.l To mix togidlier; mingle. 

And next hem in luerlte is dyvera hned 
Blacke, hay, and permyxt jrray, nionadon also, 

The foiny, spotty line, and many moo. 

PiuladhiK, Ilusbondric (E. E. T. H.), p. l.’lfl. 

permixtioxit (per-miks'chon ), n, [Also penmx- 
cunif penniftfioti ; = permixUoti^ OF. permis- 
iion = Sp. jtrrmishon =z Pg. permistUo = It. 
permi8lmn\< L. pi:rini8iio{u-), p€rmixtio(v-)j a 
mingling togetlier, < prrmistusf permixtua, pp. 
ofperw//.sy;/re, minghi together: S(*.o permix, Cf. 
ntisHoy^ niixtioy.'] A mixing or mingling, or the 
state of heing mixed or mingled. 

Sindi a kind of temperature ov pemiixctM), ns It were. ' 
}lakluyr% Voyages, 1. 1«1. 

Permocarboniferous ( i »er - m d - kiir - bp - 1 df ' e- 
rus), a. An epithet current in the U nited States 
to note the roeks forming the upper jiart of the 
Paleozoic siTies, tliere being no such decided 
break then' between the Carhoniforoiis and 
Permian as there is in Europe. The word Indicates 
that the beds ho deBip^nated form a kind of trariBitioii be- 
tween the two BysieiiiH The Permian is, so far as is known, 
of much less importance in North America than in Europe, 
permutability (p^!r-rau-ta-bil'i-ti), n. [< per- 
miitahle + Mg (see -Inlitf/).'] 1’’he condition or 
cliaracter of being permutuble, exchangeable, 
or interchangeable. 

The alternation or permutability of certain sounds. 

Tratu. Ain^r. Philol. Aes., XVI. App., p. xli. 

permutable (pdr-infFta-bl), a. [< F. permuta- 
hlc = It. pertnulabilej K ML. ^permutabilis^ < L. 
permit fare^ change throughout: see permute.'] 
(Capable of being pennuted; exchangeable; in- 
terchangeable. 

permutableness (i)i‘r-mfi'ta-l)l-nes), v. The 
state or (diaraeter of being permutable; per- 
rautability. 

permutably (p^r-mu'ta-bli), adv. In a pernint- 
ahle manner; by intefehange. 
permutant (imr-miFtant), n, [< L. permu- 
t(in{t-),% ppr. oi perm u (are, change throughout: 
see permute.] In math., a sum of u quatitities 
whicli are repn^seiited by the different permuta- 
tions of W indices. The terms reprnsontinR odd num- 
bers of displaceiiieiits are generally taken ns atfeeted with 
the negative sign. If the indlees are separated into sets, 
only those of each set being interchanged, the permutant 
is said to be compound, as opposed to a gimjtle permutant, 
of which, however, it may he regarded as a special variety. 

permutation (p6r-imi-ta'shpii), n. [< ME. i;»cr- 
mutaeion, permutacyoHy < oK (and F.) jter mu- 
tation = Sp.permutamon = Pg, permutaqdo = It. 
permutaziouc, < L. permiitatio(n-), < permutare, 
7»]). perm Ufa (us, change throughout: sec per- 
luute.] 1. Interchange; concurrent changes; 
inul ual change ; change in general. 

In countenanee shew not much to desire the forren 
commodities ; ncuerthelesse take them as for friendship, 
or by way of i)ennutaHon. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. ‘.22S. 

Her [Fortnne’al jtertntUatwns hnye not any truce. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s luteruu, vii. 8H. 

2t. l^.xclinnge ; barter. 

In nuirchaundise ids no nieede T may hit wel avoue ; 

Hit is a jtermutacUm a peni for another. 

IHers Plowman (A), Hi. 243. 

There is also in them a conmn cure and permutaeion or 
Tfuderlnge of either others lienovolont dewtie. 

Joye, Expos, of Daniel, xlI. 

3. In math., n, linear arrangi'inent of objects 
resulting from a chungo of their order. Pmnu^ 
differs from comhination in (his, that in the latter 
there is iu» reference to the (uder in widch the quantities 
are combined, whereas in tlie former this order is con- 
sidered, and eonseqnently tlie mimtier of permutations 
always exceeds the numlier of combinations. If n repre- 
i^ents the number of quantities, then the iinmher of per- 
mutations lUul can be formed out of them, taking two by 
two together, is n \ (« — 1); taken three and thnjo toge- 
ther, it is n X (H — 1) X (a — 2); and so on. Sometimes 
called altertmtion. Bee combination, r>. 
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4. In phihL, the mutation or interchange of 
coneonante, especially of allied consonants. — 
Oyolical permutation, an arrangement obtained by ad- 
vancing all the objects the same number of places, the 
first place being for this purpose considered as coming 
next after the last, so as to form a cycle.— Permutation- 
look. ^ee loek^. 

permute (p6r-mut'), d. t,i pret. and pp. per- 
muted, ppr. permuting. jtermuten, < OF. 

(and F,)permut€r = op. Pg. permutar = It. per- 
mntare, < L. permutare, change throughout, in- 
terchangt', exchange, buy, turu about, < per, 
through, 4* mutare, change: see mute-,] 1. 
To interchangp. — 2t. To exchange; barter. 

1 wolde jwrtMd^ my peiiaunco with 3owre for I am In 
poyntc to Dowel ! JHers Plowman (B), xlil. 110. 

To buy. Still, trucke, change, and permute al and euory 
kind and kindcs of wares, marchandl/.es, and goods. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 250. 

3. In math., to subject to permutation or change 
of order. 

When the columns are permuted in any manner, or when 
the lines are permuted in any manner, the deterniiruint re- 
tains its original value. Encyc. Brit., \TII. 498. 

permuterf (pcT-mu't^'r), n. [(.permute + -<?/•!. 
Cf. F, permutenr = Vq. pemtutador = It.jxT- 
mutalore.] One who exchanges. JIuloet. 

pem^t ( P^Tu )» L [A ppar. < ( ) F. per are, preure, 
F. prendre = 8j), Pg. prender = It. prendcrc, 

< L. prenderc, prehendere, take: see prohend, 
prized. Ct. jternaneg.'] To turn to profit; sell. 

Those thaf., to ease their Purse, or please their Prince, 

Pern their Profession, thetr Religion mince. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Decay. 

pem^ (p6ru), n. [< NL. Pernis: see Pcniis.] A 
kite of the genus Pernis or some related gt'nus; 
a honey-buzzaixl. The common pem of Europe is P. 
apivorus. Aiidersson's pern is Hachserhamjjhus alcinus, 
an Afiican species. 

pernancy (per'nan-si), n. [< OP. per nan t (F. 
prenan i), ppr. of pernre, take : see pvrn'^, r. ] In 
law, a taking or reception, as the receiving of 
rents or tithes in kind. Blaekstone, (^om., II. xi. 

pemelf, n. Bamo iiaparncl. 

pernettl (It. pron. per-net'ti), n. pi. [It., pi. 
of jteruetto, dim. of jyerno, a hinge, pivot.] In 
ccram. : (a) Bmall pins of iron ust^d to Bup 7 >ort 
pieces of pottery in the kiln, and insure the ex- 
jjosure of the bottom to the full lu'at. Hence 
— (/>) The small marks left by these pins, which 
in enameled >vares generally show by the ab- 
sence of enamel, the paste being exposed. 

pernicionf (p^r-nish'on), «. [< LL. peruicio(n-), 
equiv. to L. pernieics, destruction: see per/// - 
vious^. F>i. interneoion,] Destruction. 

But Halpho, . . . 

Ixinking alioiit, beheld 

Approaching knight from fell musician. 

S. Butler, llndibras, I. ii. 036. 

pemicious^ (pAr-uish'us), a. [< F. pemicieux 
=: Hp. Pg. pernieioso z=lt, jternizioso, pernivioso, 
( L. perntoiosus, destructive, (jternivies, destruc- 
tion (cf. LL. perneeare, destroy), (per, tiirougb, 
+ ucx(uee~), slaughter, death. Cf. internecine.] 
1. Having the property of destroying or being 
injurious; hurtful; destructive. 

He |. Socrates] did profess a dangerous ainl jn'mirious 
science. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 1. 10. 

A w icked hook they seized ; the very Turk 
(.^ould nut have read a more pernicious work. 

Crabbe, Works, IV. 44. 

2t. Wicked; malicious; evil-hearted. 

I went 

To this pemiewuM caitiff deputy. 

Shah., AI. for AI., v. 1, 88. 
Pernicious fever. See /cwri.— Progressive perni- 
cious anemia. Same as idiopathic anemia (which see, 
under anemia). - Byn. 1. Noisotne, etc. (sec iwxious), 
deadly, ruinous, baneful, fatal. 

perniciOUS^t (p6r-nish'u8),a. [Afte^J>rmldoM^^l , 

< L. per nix {pernio-), quick (< per, through, 4- 
niti, strive), + -om.] Quick, [Rare.] 

Part incentive reed 

Provide, pernicious with one touch to lire. 

Milton, P. L., Vi. 520. 

perniciously (per-nish'us-li), 1. In a per- 
nicious or hurtful manner; destructively; with 
ruinous tendency or effect. — 2t, Maliciously; 
malignantly. 

All the commons 
Hate him perniciouMy. 

Shd., Hen. VIII., II. i. 60. 

pemiciousness (p6r-u i sh 'us-nos), w . The char- 
acter of being peniicious, very injurious, mis- 
chievous, or destructive ; hurtfulness. 

pemicityt ( pC'r-nis ' i-ti ), w . [< L. pernioi ia{ t-)8, 
nirableuess, < pernix {tternir-), swift: see perni- 
eious'^.] Swiftness of motion ; celerity. 

By the incomparable pertiieUie of those ayrie bodies we 
. , . out«slrtp the swiftness of men, beasts, and birds. 

Nashe, Pierce Penllosse, p. 86. 


perooephalus 

pemicketiliesB (p6r-nik'e-ti-nes). n. The ohar- 
aoter of being pernickety. [Colloq,] 
pernickety (p^r-nik'e-ti ), a. [Also pemiehetty; 
origin obscure.] 1. Of persons, precise intri- 
fies; fastidious; fussily particular, especially 
in dress or about trifles. 

This I say for the benefit of those who otherwise might 
not understand what pemfeAn'ej/ creaturhs astronomers are. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVI. 52. 

2. Of things, requiring minute attention or 
painstaking labor; characterized by petty de- 
tails. 

It is necessary, however, to pick over the main body o^ 
the coal In order to reject slaty fragments. . . . Any wntte 
man . . . grows lame and impatient at such confining and 
pernickety work. Harper's May., LX VIII. 876. 

[Colloq. in both uses.] 

pernine (pfsr'nin), a. [< Pernis + -inei.] In 
ornith,, related to or resembling the perns ; per- 
taining to the genus Pernis. 
pernio (p6r'ni-o), n. [Ij., a chilblain, a kibe 
on the foot, < perna, bauneb, leg, < 6r. rrfpm, 
ahain; cf.TTT^pm, thelieol.] A chilblain, Dun- 
glison. 

l^ernis (p^r'nis), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), ori^n 
obscure.] A genus of hawks of the family 



Cuiiiiiioti Pern or Honey -buzicard {Perms nptvorus\ 


Falconidm and subfamily Milrinse; the honey- 
buzzards, It contains kites of moderate size and chiefly 
insectivorous habits, having the lu*ad densely clothed with 
soft feathers, the tarsi partly feathered, and the bill weak, 
without a tooth. There are several species, belonging to 
Europe, Asia, ami Africa, as P apivorus. 
pemite (pcr'uit), n. [< L. perna, a kind of mus- 
sel, + -ite^,] A fossil aviculoid bivalve, 
pernoctaliant (pfu-nok-ta/lian), n. [Trreg. < 
L. 2 >erno€tarc, pass the night (see pernoelatibn), 
4* -al 4- -ian.] One who watches or keeps 
awake all night. Hook. 
pernoctation (per-nok-ta'shqn ), n. [= Sp. per- 
noctacion, ( hit. pcrnoetaiio{n-), (h, pcmoctare, 
pp. pernoctatus C> It. pernottare = Sp. pcrnoctar 
= Pg. pernoitar = OF. pernocter), pass the 
night, < pernox, continuing through the night, 
< j>cr, through, 4- nox {nod-), night; see ni^t,] 
1. A passing the night in sleeplessness or in 
watching or prayer; a vigil lasting all night; 
specifically, in the early Chnstian ch., a reli- 
gious vigil held through the entire night imme- 
diately previous to a given festival. 

They aorved themselvea with the luBtanoegof sack-cloth, 
hard lodging, lung fasts, pernoctation in prayers. 

Jcr. Taytor. Works (ed. 1886), I. 01. 

Among the primitive (’’hristians the LoihI'b Day was 
always usher’d In with a Pernoctation or Vigil. 

Bourne s Pop, Antiq. (1777), p. 146. 
2t. A staying out all night, liail-ey. 
pernor (pftr'nor), n. [< OF. jyt^eneor, preneur, 
F. preneur, ( prendre, take : see v, Cf. 

mainpernor,] In law, one who receives the 
profits of lands, etc. 

Pemot furnace. Sec furnace. 
perobranch (pe'ro-brangk), n. [NL. (F. Pero- 
hranches, Dum6rii and Bibron, 1854), < Gr. tt;;- 
pog, maimed, 4- ppay^ta, gills.] One of a fam- 
ily of urodele batrachians distinguished by the 
persistence of branchial apertures but the ab- 
sence of external gills, whence the name. The 
family includes the Amjthiumidw and Menopo- 
midfB of later herpetologists, 
perocephalus (pe-rd-sef'a-lus), w. ; pi. perofyeph- 
ali (-li). [NL., < dr. Trfpoc, maimed, 4- Krtpa^i/, 
head.] lu teratoL, a monster with a defective 
head. 




pocket-mouse iPtti'jj'ttiithut Jast iaius). 
(Lower tigiiro shows e'ctcrn.U theek- 
)iouc.hcs.) 


perochirus 

poroehims (pe-P0-ki'nis)» ; pi. perochiri (-ri). 
[NL., < Gr. nrfpdc^ maimed, + hand.] lii 
teratoLf a monster with incomplete or defective 
hands. 

pBrodicticUB (pe-ro-dik'ti-kus), n. [NL. (Ben- 
nett), < Or. maimed, + (htm/ctif, serving 
to point out (with ref. to the index-liiiger) ; see 
deictic.'] An African genus of lemurs, of tiie 
family Lemmidw and subfamily JSycticeMme^ so 
called from the rudimentary index-finger; the 
pottos. P. potto is the only species. See cut 
under potto, 

perofslute, n. Same as perovekitc, 

PerognathinsB (pe-rog-na-thi'ne), n, pi, [NL. 
(Coues, 1875), < ^erognathus + j A sub- 
family of Saccomyidw^ represented by the ge- 
nus Perognathm and related forms ; the pocket- 
mice. They have the hind limbs scarcrly saltatorial, the 
Inner digit ot the hind foot well developed, the soles na- 
ked or sparsely pilous, the molars rooted, the upper inci- 
sors compressod and sulcato, the temporal region of the 
skull moderately developed, and the pelage moderately 
hispid. As in other inembors of the same family, there are 
external cheek -pouches, furry inside. The subfamily is 
confined to the western parts of North America. Origi- 
nally Perognathviiim. 

Perognathus (pe-rog'ua-thus), n, [NL. (Maxi- 
milian, Princo of Wiod, 1839), < Gr. Tr^po, 
pouch, + yvd- 
& 0 C, jaw.] The 
typical genus 
of the subfam- 
ily Peroguathi- 
nsOf having an 
upright antitra- 
gal lobe of the 
ear and the solos 
nearly naked. 

There are several 
species, as the 
tuft-tailed pocket- 
mouse, /*. jmiicU- 
latiM, and the fasei- 
ated, /*. faHcmtiiit, 

Inhahiting the United States west of the Mississippi. 
They resemble mice, but have external chotik-poucheH. 

? erogliet, a. An obsolete form of pirogue, 
^eromela (])e-rom'o-ljl), n. pi, [NJ^. (P. 
inhlcHy DumdVil and liibroti, 1841), < Gr. irgpo- 
fii'AffCy with maimed limbs: see peromehis.] A 
group of o])liiomorpliie or i)seu(l ophidian am- 
phibians: same as Ophiomorpha. 
peromelus (pe-rom'o-lus), pi. peromdi (-li). 
[NL., < Or. Tcripojiv'Ain^y with maim(*d limbs, < tt;/- 
pdr, maimed, 4- //Afw;, a li mb. J In teratoL, a mon- 
ster with iueornploto formation of the extremi- 
ties. 

peronSBUS. n. See pcronens, 
peronate (per'o-uat), a, [< 1 i. prronatu,% rough- 
booted, < pcro(n’), a kind of boot of r.aw hide.] 
In hot,, thickly covered with a mealy or woolly 
substance, as the stipes of cert ain fungi, 
perone (per'p-ne), u, [= F. prroud = 8 p. j> f ro- 
ve = Pg. It, peroueo, < the fibula, 

< Gr. irrpdvg, the tongue of a buekle or brooch, 
a brooch, piu, liucli-piii, etc.., also the small 
bone of the arm or leg, the fibula, < migtiv, 
I>ierce.] In mat., the fibula or smaller bone of 
the leg: so called from its resemblance to the 
pin of a broocli. 

peroneal (per-o-ne'al), a, [< perove + -at.] In 
amt., of or pertaining to tlie perone or fibula; 
fibular.— Anterior peroneal muscle. Same as per- 
onem Descending peroneal artery, the pos- 

terior peroneal.— Perforating peroneal artery. Mee 
perftnraUmj.—lBerCfnieeX artery, the largest branch of 
the posterior tibial, lying deeply in the back of the leg, 
close to the fibula. It supplies most of the muscles on 
tile back and outer part of the leg, and divides, just 
above the ankle, int(> the anterior and posterior peroneul, 
thft former of wlilch, after passing to the front between 
the tibia and the 1il)Ula, terminates on the front and outer 
side of the tarsus ; the latter terminates in branches which 
ramify on the back and outer surface of the calcaneuni. 
— Peroneal bone, the fibula.— Peroneal muscles. 
See Peroneal nerve, the smaller division of 

the great sciatic, dividing near the head of the fibula into 
the anterior tibial and the muscuhx'utanoous. It supplies 
the knee-joint and the skin on the back and outer side of 
the leg as far as the middle, by branches given t)ff in Its 
course. Also called external popliteal nerve, audjibularis.— 
Peroneal veins, the venae comltes of the peroneal artery, 
peroneocalcaneal (pcr-p-ne''''o-kal-ka'ne-al), a. 
[< NL. perone, fibula, 4* calcaneuni, lioel-bonc.] 
Of or pertaining to the perone or fibula and the 
calcaneum, os calcis, or heel-bone : as, the j>cro- 
neocalcaneal muscle or ligament, 
peroneocalcaneus (pc r-p-i » e " 6-kal-ka ' n e-us ) , 
«, ; ^.peroneocalcanci (-i). ‘ [NL., < perone, fibu- 
la, + L. calcaneum, the heel.] A small muscle 
passing from the fibula to the calcaneum, oc- 
casionally found in man. 
peroneotibial (per-o-ne-o-tib'i-al), a. and w. 
[< NL. pcroac, fibula’, + L. f<7/m, the shin-bone: 
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see Uhial.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the per- 
one or fibula and the tibia; tibiofibular. 

n. w. 1 . A muscle in some marsupial ani- 
mals, and also in reptiles and batrachians, pass- 
ing downward obliquely from the fibula to the 
tibia in the idace of the usual interosseous 
membrane. — 2, An anomalous muscle in man, 
occurring about once in seven cases, arising 
from the inner side of the head of the fibula, 
and inserted into the oblique line of the tibia. 
It is constant in apes. Also called pronator 
tihim. 

peroneus, peronaeus (por- 6 -nd'us), n.\ pi. per- 
onei, peronwi (-i). [NL., < Gr. mpovg, fibula : see 
perone,] In aunt., one of several iibular mus- 
oles.— Communlcans peronel, a cutaneouH nerve con- 
necting the peroneal with the extonial aophenoiiH nerve. 
—Peroneus accessorius, an anomalouH muRttle in man, 
ariaing from the fibula, between the longiis and the brevis, 
and joining the tendiMi of the former in the sole of the 
foot ; apparently a form of the perotieue gvinti difp’ti. 

— Peroneus antlcus. same as wrom'm nrens.— ’Per- 
OneUB brevis, a musele lying beneath the peroneus 
longds. arising from tlie lower two thirds of the Bhuft of 
the fibula and Inserted into the base of the fifth metat 4 ir- 
sal hone. Also ealled jn>rone-u» »ecun(1v»,jm‘own» anticujt, 
peroneuji medim, mdmuifihularis. See cut under 

— Peroneus longus. the largest of the pei'oncal museles, 
arising fmm tin? u])per two thirds t)f the filmla cliietly, 
and, after passing ohlitjuely across the Bole of the foot, 
inserted into the outer ])urtof the base of the fii‘8t meta- 
tarsal hone. Hee cut ii iidcr inttecle.— PeroneUB medlUB. 
Same aspero/i^’taftrrm*.— peroneuB Quartus, peronous 
quintUS, poronoal or fihnlar muscles going to the fourth 
and fifth digits of some animals, as lemurs.— PeroneUB 
qulnti di^ti, a miihrle of a large number of mammals, 
and not infrequent in man. It arises fiorn the fibula be- 
tween the peroneus longus and tlie peroneus brevis, and 
is inserted into tlie ])i(txiniul phalanx of the fiftli toe. - 
Peroneus secundus. same m Jieronf'tm brevis.— "Pero- 
neUS tertlUS, an annex of the extensor longus digito- 
ruin, its tendon Iteing inserted into the base of the fifth 
metatarsal. Also called anterior peromal 7mucte, and 
ftextir metatarsi. See out umha- muscle. 

peronia^ (pc-r6'iii-ii),j<.; p\,perouife(-6). [NL., 

< Gr. irepov?/, a lirooch, pin, etc.: see j^erone.] 
In Hydrozoa, a maiitlo-rivct; one of tho hard 
gristly processes which connect the base of a 
t(‘ntaclo with the marginal ring, as of a nai‘f.*o- 
mednsaii. 

Peronia^ //. [NL. ; namod after 

tho French naturalist Peron,] 1. The typical 
genus of Peronttdiv. De Jllainrilfe, 1824. R(‘e 
Onehidiidie . — 2. A genus of dipterouK insects. 
Desvoidt/, 1830. 

peronial (iK’-ro'ni-al), a, f< peroniat -f 
In llydrozoa, bavin the charactei oiMpnilily of 
a man tic-rivet; of or pertaining to a poronia. 

PeroniidSB (por-o-nri-de), n. )d. [NL., < Pero- 

+ -idw.] A family of slug-liktGi' oial gas- 
tropods: same* us ()neUidhd,T. 

Peronospora (i>(‘r-o-nos'pp-ra), n. [NL. (Cor- 
el a, 1842), < Gr. TTtporf/, a brooch, jiin, + CTrpfXHj, 
seed.] A genus of pliy<‘oniycetoiis fungi, giving 
name to the family Perioiosporaeviv, They grow 
upon living plants, causing some ol the iiioBt dcstruetive 
diseases known. The inyi'eJmni penetrates or covers the 
tissues of till! host, sending up hiiinchfiig I’onidlojiliores 
whii'li hear relatively largecnnidia. barge globose ooHjioreH 
ant also produced on the iny«'eliiiin. About 70 species an? 
known, of which i’ vih'rnla, tlie downy mildew of the 
grape, is the most destnictive. Hee i/rujs‘ mUdeiv, ffrape- 
rot, mildew, Funpi, mid cuts under conidiuni, mildew, 
haustorixvm, and vtngHwe. 

PeronOSporaceSB (por-p-nosqio-ra'sc-c), n, pi. 

. [NL. (Do Bary, 1801), < Peronospora + -aeeir.] 
A family or order of i»liycomyectous fungi, 
including tho gtmera Cysiopns, Vhylophthora, 
iSrlerospora, Plasniosp^o'a, and Perononpora. Ke- 
production is eltlier agamic by zisisiKires or by the direct 
germination of conidia, or sexual by ooguiiiu and anthe- 
ridiu. See PeromtsjHwa. 

PeroilOSpore 0 B(por''‘^o-np-Hpd'ro-e), n.pl, [NIj., 

< Peronospora 4 -ete.] Same’ as Peronospora- 
ccie, 

peropod (pe'ro-p<id), a. and w. [< Gr. mjp6c, 
maimed, *r rruvr (ttoiL) = E. /oof.] I, a. Hav- 
ing rudiinontary hind limbs, as a soryicnt; of 
or pertaining to’ tlm Peropoda ; pythouifonn. 

Il, n, A mcnihcr of the Peropoda, as a python 
or boa. 

Peropoda (pV'**^P^ 9 ”^^ii')> [NL.: soo pe- 

ropod,] A series or suporfamily of pythoni- 
form serpents, nearly always having rudiTiien- 
tary hind 1 ini i)S. it v.orre»j)(mds to I^/tltomdtlea. It 
contains -I familii s, the Pythonid/e, Bouiie, Chnrinid.'r, and 
EryeUia, wiien tlie last is admitted as a distinct family. 

peropodous (jic-rop'o-dus), a, [< peropod 4 
-ous.] 8 arae as peropod, 

peroquet, n, hh parrakeet. 

perorate (per'p-rat), v, i . ; prot. and pp. pero- 
rated, x>pi*- perorating, [< L. peroralus, pp. of 
prrorare (> It. pero rare = Sp. Pg. perorar=z 
p^rorer), speak to the end, bring a speech to a 
close, conclude, < per, through, 4 orare, speak: 


perpendicle 

BOG oration,] To make a peroration ; by ex- 
tension, to make a speech, especially a grandilo- 
quent one. [Colloq.] 

1 Bee him strain on tiptoe, soar and pour 
Eloquenoe out, nor stay nor stint at all — 
Perorate in the air, and so, to press 


With tho product 


Brmmiim, King and Book, II. 71. 
peroration (peiM'i-ra'shon), [< 0¥. perora- 
tion, peroraison, V, peroraison = Sp. peroraeion 
= Pg. perora^do = It. perorazione, < L. perora- 
tio{n-), the finishing part of a speeeh, < pero- 
rare, pp. peroratns, bring a speech to a elose: 
see peiyrate,] The concluding part of an ora- 
tion, in which the speaker recajiitulattis the 
principal points of his discoursti or argument, 
and urges them with greater earnestness and 
force, with a view to make a det'p impression on 
his hearers ; hence, the conclusion of a speech, 
however constructed. 

Ncpliow, what menus this passionate discourse, 

This peroration witli such circumstiince ? 

Shik., 2 Hen. VT., 1. 1. 105. 

His enthusiagin kindles as lie artvaiiees, and when ho ar- 
rives at his peroration it is in full blaze. Burke. 

Perospondylia (per^o-spon-dil'i-ji), n. pi. [NL. , 
< Gr. maimed, 4 aredv^v^o^, a vertebra.] 
One of the major groups into which tho Pep- 
tilia (excei)t Vleurospondylia) are divisible, 
characterized by the presence of double tuber- 
cles instead of transvc'rse x>i’Oce88es on the dor- 
sal vertebral, and the paddlo-liko structure of 
the limbs. The group is coextensive with tho fossil or- 
der Irhthyosaxeria, and is contrasted on tho one hand with 
Jlerjtelospondylia, and on tlie other with Suchospoudylia. 

perospondylian (iier''''o-spon-dil'i-an),a. aud«/. 
I. a. Of or jicrtaining to the Perospondylia, or 
having their cJiaracters. 

IL n, A member of the Perospondylia. 
perovskite (pe-rov'skit), n, [After Perovski of 
8t. Petersburg.] A titanate of calcium, occur- 
ring in crystals of isometric', form (though jier- 
]ia[>s through pseudosymmetry), and having a 
yellow to black color, it is fouml in the Urals, at Zer- 
matt in Hwitzerlaiul. and elsewhere; it alwj oeoiirs in ini- 
imteerystals in sonit* peridotltes or the Berpentines formed 
from them Aisit twrti/skife. 

peroxid, peroxide (per-ok'sid, -sid or-sid), n. 
[= F. peroxyde I*g. peroxydo = 11. perossido: 
as ]>er- 4 oxtd.] That oxid of a given basc‘ which 
coulniiis tli(‘ great (‘sl (pnmtily of oxyg(*n. 
peroxidate (per-ok'si-ilat), r. [< peroxid 4 
-al('^.] Sarins as peroxid ize. 
peroxidation (per-oK-Ki-dil/Hhpn), n. [< perox- 
idate 4 -ion.] Th(‘ stni.e or process of being 
oxidized to the ntmosi degree', 
peroxidize (i>er-o]<'Hi-diz), r. ; pr(‘t. and pp.J^cr- 
oxidized, p\)v. peroxidizing. (< peroxid 4 -i-c.] 
I, Irons. To oxidize to IhcMii most dc'grc^e. 

II. tnirans. To Ix'conn* o.xidi/.ed to the utmost 
degree; undergo ])eroxidation. 
perpend^ (jier-pend'), r. 1. [= It. jinnendere 

(h'birio), < \a. perpenderc, weigh (‘urcsfully, pon- 
d(‘r, consider, < per, through, 4 pendere, weigh ; 
scM*, pendent. Gf. ponder.] To w(*igh in the* 
mind ; coiisidcu* attentively. [Obsohde or ur- 
cliaie.] 

They must be eonslder’d, 
ponder'd, perjM-nded, or jiremeditatea. 

chapman, Kevenge for Honour, i. 2. 

This, by the lielp of die oiiservatlons idreiuly premiBed, 
ami, 1 hope, iilremiy weiglied and perjs'nded by your rov- 
erunces and worsldps, 1 shall lordiwitli miike apiiear. 

atrrm, Tristnim slinndy, iii., Author’s Pref. 

1 found this vSciiptme idho, wlindi 1 would have tliose 
IwijH'nd who have, slriveii to turn our Isiuel iiBide, to tlio 
worsiiip of strange gods. lAiwell, Plglow I'apers, 2d ser. , I. 

perpend-f, r. t. [= It, perpenderc (Florio), < 
L. as if ^perpendvre, hung down, < per, through, 
4 pendere, hang: see pendent.] To hang down. 
Florio. [Uare.] 

perpend'^ (lier'inunh n. [Also percent, per- 
hend (and perpender) (IhoHe forms simulating 
L. pend- in pnidiele, pendeni, etc.), formerly 
lnor(^ ])ro]). perpin ; < (JF. parpaigne, parpeigne, 
perpaigne, perpeigne, parpeine, perjnn, parpin, 
parpaing, a pciqu'rid, < per, par, through 
(< Jj. per, through), 4 pan, sidc^ of a wall: 
see paio^.] In areh., a long stone* reaching 
through the tliickni'ss of a wall so that it is 
visililc on both sidc^s, and is tlierefore wrought 
and smoothed at both ends. Now usuully called 
bond-stone, bonder, or through, also perpend- 
sfoue, perpent-sloue. Sec* cut und(»r ashler. — 
Keeping the perpends, in brickwork, a plirase used with 
njforeiiee to tlie placing of tlic verticul joints over one an- 
other. Perpend wall, a wall formed of per}»ends or of 
ashler stones, all of which reueh from side to side. 

perpender ( i)^ir-])cnMc'r), u. Same as perpend'^. 
perpendiclet (ii^^r-periMi-kh, n. [< OF. per- 
pendicle, F. perpend ieule — Sp. perpendicnlo = 



perpendicle . 

Vg, perpmdicMlo = It. perpendicolo = G. Dan. 
Bw»perpendikcly < L. perpc^idiculum, a plummet^ 
plumb-line, < ^perpendere^ hang downright : see 
perpend^,'] A pendant or something hanging 
down in a direct line; a plumb-line. 
E>erpendicular (p^r-pen-dik'u-lar), a. and w. 
[< ME. perpandkmler (1= D. perpeiidikulair = G. 
pcrpendikuldryperpendiliUlar = Bw, 2)erpendiku- 
Idr = Dan. ^lerpetidiJculwr), < OF. perjwndieu- 
lairCy F. perpei]diculairc Vg.perjyendicular 
= It. perpendicolarcy < hh. perpendicularifif also 
perpendiiiulariusj vortical, as a plumb-line, < L. 

i wipeudtcukim, a plumb-line: perpend ieJe.'] 

. a. 1. Perfectly vertical; at right angles with 
the ])la)ieof the horizon; passing (if extended) 
through tlie center of the earth ; coinciding with 
th(‘ ilirection of gravity. 

It) otio part of the mountain, whore the aqueduct is cut 
througti the rock, there is a perpetulicvlar cllft over the 
river, where there is now a foot way through the aciue- 
duct for half a mile. 

Poeocke, Description of the East, II. i. 136. 

2. In gpom.y meeting a given line or surface (to 
which it is said to be perpendicular) at right 
angles, a straight line is said to l»c perpendicular to a 
curve or snrfuce when it cuts the rnrve or surface In a 
point where another straiglii lino to M'hioh it is pi^rpen- 
uiciilar is tangent to the (uirvo or surfa<*.e. In this case 
the perpendicular is usually called a iwnnal to the curve 
or surface. 

That the walls he moat exactly perjmidicvlar to the 
ground* work, for the right angle (thereon depending) is 
the true cause of all stability, both in artificial and nat- 
ural position. Sir II. Wotion^ Keliqiiiic, p, 20. 

3, In sodl.j forming a right angle with the lon- 
gitudinal or latitudinal axis of the body: as, a 
pcrpfJwd/cMiurhead; epimeron pcr;>f;ndtr«//;r,etc. 
— Fe^endicular lift, a mechanical cuntrivance on canals 
for raising bouts from one level to another.— Perpendicu- 
lar plate or lamella of the ethmoid, ttie mesetlimoid. 
— Perpendicular style, in arch , the so-called Tudor 
style of medieval archlteeture, a debased style represent- 
ing the last Hlage of I'ointed architecture, peculiar to 
England in the llfteenth century and the (Irst half of the 



I’crpentlicular .Style of AicliilfLturc.— 1 lie Abbey C Iiiirch, Bath, 
lin^l.iiic) 


sixteenth. Tlic window exhibits most clearly the charac- 
teristies of this stylo, which differs from otliers in that a 
large ])roportion of the chief lines of its Iraeery intersect 
at right angles. It cfUTcsptmds in ni*t-<levelopinent to the 
Krenclt Klainl>oyant of the llfteenth ctmtiii^, but is witli- 
tmt the grace, richness, and variety of KreiicliMWJi k, though 
some of its buildings present line effects of masses. .See 
also cuts umier im>lding and pinnacle, 

II. n. 1. A line a.t right angles to tht* }>lano 
of the horizon ; a line that coineidos in di- 
rection with a radius of the earth or with the 
direction of gi*avity. — 2. In geom.y a line that 
nn*els anotlnu’ line or a plane at 
right angles, or makes equal angles ^ 
w'itli it oil ev(*ry side. Thus, if the 
stndgbl lini* AK. fJdling on the straight 
line (M). iiuikrs llii> angtrs ABC, ABD equal 
to oin‘ nnot hei , AT. is ealb'd a porptnuHndar C B 1) 
to (’i), and (’!> is a it»rpeinh'cular to AB A 
liiM' is a pripcnduMilai to a plane when It la perpendicu- 
lar to all lines drawn tliroiigli its foot in that plane. 

3. Ill {inn.., a small instrument for tinding the 
eenter-hne of n i>i(*c<‘ of ordmnnM*. in the ojio- 
rnfion of i>ointing it at an object; a gunners’ 
level. 

perpendicularity (per-pen-dik-u-lar'i-ti), n. 
[= V\ iK‘riirndirnl<irilv =iV^. pvyprndivnlaridade 
= 11. pcrpi ndirnlitntd. < Kli. *’}n'rfn'ndirnhtri- 
ffl(/-).v, < LJi. inrprndtcidaris, per]»endicular : 
see pcrpcndicnlar.} The state of heing per- 
pendicular. 

perpendicularly (per-j»en-<lik'h-lar-li), (idv. In 
a perpendicular luamnu’; so as to be perpen- 
dicular, in any sense of that w ord. 
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perpendiculom (p^r-pen-dik'v-lum), n. [< L. 
perpendiculumy a plummet: see p^endicle.'] 
In /«?r., a carpenters^ plumb-line and level used 
as a bearing. 

perpensionf (p6r-pen'shpn), n, [< L. perpen- 
dercypp, perpenaus, weigh carefully: see per-^ 
Consideration. 

Unto reasonable perperutinns It [aaibority] hath noplace 
in some sciencea. Sir T. J9roum^ Vulg. Err., i. 7. 

perpensityt (p^r-pen 'si-ti), n. [< L. perpemuSy 
pp. of perpend (see p€rx)end^)y 

+ -i/y.] Consideration; a pondering; careful 
thought or attention. 

1 desire the reader to attend with utmost pemenAfy. 

Sudft^ Tale of a Tub, lx. 

perpensivet (p6r-pen'siv), a, [< h, perpensuSy 
pp. of perpenderCy perpend (see perjiend^)^ + 
-ii’r.] Considerate; thoughtful. [Rare.] 

It is rather (Christian modesty than shame, in the dawn- 
ing of licfurmatlon, to he very perpensive. 

N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 41. 

perpent, n. See perpend^, 

perpent-stone (per'^pent-stdn), n. In arch.y 
same xwrjyend^, 

perpessiont (p6r-pesh'pn), n, [< L. perpen- 
A‘io(n-), a bearing, suffering, < peipeti, pp. per- 
pvsmSy bear steaafastly, < per, through, + paiiy 
endure: 8eepaf«Vw6c,j5a3Siow.] Suffering; en- 
durance. 

The ctoniityof the destruction In language of Scripture 
signifies a perpetual perpemion and duration in misery. 

Bp. Peareun, Expos, of Creed, xii. 

perpetrable (pt^r'po-tra-bl), a, [< L. as if ^per- 
petrahiliSy < pcrpel'rarey penetrate : see perpe- 
trate.'] Capable of being perpetrated. 

perpetrate (p6r'pe-trat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
perpetratedy ppr. perpetrating, [< j^erpetr a- 

tns'y [ip. of perpetrate y carry through (> It. per- 
pet rare = 8p. Pg. xyerpetrar = F. perp^drer), < 
piTy through, •¥]yairarey perform, akin io potiSy 
able, 7 ) 0 powerful: see pofewf.] 1. To do, 
execute, or perform; commit: gemually in a 
bad sense : as, to perpetrate a crime. 

W'hat great advancement hast thou hereby won. 

By being tlie instrument in tMerpHraie 
8o foul a deed ? Daniel, Civil Wars, iii. 78. 

Eor whatsoe’er we perpetrate, 

We do but row, we’re steer'd by fate. 

S. Butler, liiidibras. 

2. To produce, as something execrai)le or sliock- 
ing; perform (something) in an execrabh' or 
sho(‘king way: as, to perpetrate a pun. [Hu- 
morous.] 

sir 1*. induced two of his sisters ioperjmratc a duet. 

Charlotte BnnUr, Shirley, xxxi. 

perpetration (p^r-pe-ti’a'sliou), v, [= F. 7 )cr- 
pe (rat ion = Bp. perpetrackm = Pg. perpelratpKo 
= lt. ]terpetra::ione, < LL. perpetralio{n-), a per- 
forming, < Ti. perpetrarey pp. perpetralns, per- 
petrate: perpetrate.] 1. The act of iieiqie- 

tratiiig; the act of committing, as a crime. — 
2t. Tliat w'hich is perpetrated; an evil action. 

The strokes of divine vengeance, or of men’s own coii- 
Bcienees, always attend injurious y)rrp<'franVw«. 

Eikon Boftilike. 

perpetrator (per'pe-tra-tqr), 71. [= ( )F. perpe- 
tratenr=. Bp. Vg. per peifyidor = li. jar petraiorcy 

< ]iL. perpetrator, < perptetrarcypp. perptelra- 
tus, })eii)etrat e : see per 2 >ctrat€.] ( )ne who ])er- 
pet rates; especially, one who commits or has 
committed some objectionable or criminal act. 

A priiudpal in the first dcCTCO is he that is the actor or 
absolute impetratoroi the enme. Blackstone, Com. , IV, iii. 

perpetuable (p6r-i)et''n-a-bl), a. [= OF. per- 
petnahle, < L. as if ^"perpetuahiliSy < pvrpetuarey 
jierpetuat e : see perpetuate.] Cajiable of being 
licrjietuated or continued indeliiiitoly. 

V arieties are perpetuable, like species. A. Gray. 

perpetual (p<’r-p(d/fi-al), a. [< ME. p>erpetuely 

< OF. perpetuely F. perpetuel = OBp. perpetual 
= It. perpeiuatey < ML. peipetualiSy perniaiient, 
L. perpetuahs. imiversal, \ perpetuusy continu- 
ing througliout, constant, nniversal, 'general, 
coiitinnous (> It, Bp. Pg. perpetuo, OF. pvrpeiu, 
p(^ri)t5tual), < per, through, + peUre, fall upon, 
go to, seek: see petition.] 1, Continuing for- 
ever in future, time.; destined to continue or be 
eontinued through the ages ; everlasting: us, a 
perpetual covenant; a pcrpwtual statute, 

A perpetual Union of the two Kingdoms. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 200. 

2. Continuing or eontinued without intermis- 
sion ; uninlermpted; continuous; continual: 
as, a perpetual .stream; the perpetual action of 
tlie heart find arteries; a vow' ot^wipetual pov- 
erty. 


porp6tuity 

The Cihristian Philosopher tells us that a good Conscienoe 
is a perpetual Feast. Howell, Letters, ly. 22. 

The perpetual work 
Of thy creation, fluished, yet renewed, 

Forever. Bryant, Forest Hymn. 

Olrcle of perpetual apparition. Bee apparmon.-^ Cir- 
cle of perpetual oooultation. See oscu/eafion.— per- 
petual canon, curate, motion. Bee the nouns.— Pw- 
petual lever. Same as ootUinual lever (which see, under 
(everi ).— Perpetual screw. Same as endleee ecrew (which 
see, under endfcM).sSyn. 1. Everlaeting, Iwmortal, etc. 
(see eiomal), unceasing, ceaseless, unfailing, perennial, 
enduring, ^rmaiieiit, lasting, endless, everlasting.— 2. 
Continvm, JnceemtU, etc. (see ineeeeant), coustant. 

perpetually (p^r-pot'i^-al-i), adv, [< ME. *pet*- 
petuellyy perpetuelli; < perpetual + -ly*^,] In a 
perpetual manner; constantly; continually; 
always; forever: as, lamps kept perpetually 
burning; one who is j)Cfp£JfMaWy boasting. 

PerpetmUi schal ben holden a-fom ye ymage of oiire lady 
at ye heye autcr. Englieh Oilde (E. E. T. fi.), p. 42. 

The shadow of a tree in the river seenieih to have con- 
tinued the same a long time In the water, but It is perpetu- 
ally renewed lu the continual ebbing and flowing thereof. 

liaieigh. Hist. World, l^ef., p. 53. 

perpetualtyt (p^^r-pet'u-al-ti), n. [= F. perpHu- 
alite = It. perpetuaiita;' as perpetual + -ty.] 
The state or condition of being perpetual. Imp. 
Diet. 

perpetnanat, perpetuanet, [Also perpetu- 
ano; < Bp. perpetudny a woolen stuff so called, 
< L. perpetuusy perpetual: see perpetual.] A 
stuff of wool, or wool and silk, mentioned in the 
sevenieeuth century: it was similar to lasting. 

He not see him now, on my soule ; heo ’s in his old per- 
petuana sute. lUaraton, What you Will, ii. 1. 

They had of diverse kinds, as cloath, verpetuanee, tfe other 
stuffs, bosids hose, dr. shoes, and such like commodities as 
y« planters stood in need of. 

Bradford, Plymouth i’lantation, p. 220. 

Perpetuano, so called from the lasting thereof, though 
but counterfeit of the cloth of the Israelites, which en- 
dured in the wilderness forty years. Ftdlcr, Worthies. 

perpetuance (p^r-pot'u-ans), n. [= It. perpetu- 
anza; < j)e)petH{ateY-k^ -ance.] The act of per- 
petuating, or of rendering perpetual; perpetfia- 
tion. 

For if trust to the gospell do putcixMc perpetuance 

Of life unto him who Uiereiii hath confidence, 

What shall the light do? Sew Cwxtom, ii. 1. {Davies.) 

The transformation of religion essential for its perpetu- 
anee. 

M. Arnold, quoted in Oxenhain's Short Studies, p. 414. 

perpetuant (per-pot'u-ant), n. [< L. perpetu- 
an\t-)8y ppr. of perpetuare, make iierpeiual : see 
2 >erpetuat€.] In math. yaw absolutely indecom- 
posable subinvariant. 

perpetuate (p6r-pet/u-at), v. t , ; pret. and pp. 
2 ><r 2 >eluatedy ppv. janxmtaating. [< \j. perpetu- 
atuSy pp. of x^erpetuare (> It. x^t^tpetuare = Bp. 
Pg. perpetnar = F. x>f'7']mkar)y make perpetual, 
<. Xurpelnus, continuous, perpetual: hoo ptrpet- 
ual.] To make i^erpctual ; cause to endure or 
to continue or be continued iudeiinitely ; pre- 
serve from failure, extinction, or oblivion : as, 
to jmrjietu ate tho remembrance of a great event 
or of an illustrious chai'actor. 

Present superstition too visibly perpetuates the folly of 
our forefathers Sir T. Broione, Urn-burial, iii. 

It is not a little singular that wo should have preserved 
this rite, and insisted upon perpetuating onn symbolical 
act of Christ whilst we have totally neglected all others. 

Emerson, The Lord’s Supper. 

perpetuate (p6r-pet'u-at), a. [< L. perpetuaius, 
pp.: see the verb.] 'Made perpetual; contin- 
ued through the ages, or for an indefinite time ; 
recurring continuously; continually repeated 
or reiterated. 

The trees and flowers remain 
By Nature’s care perpetuate and self-sown. Southey. 

perpetuation (pfer-pet-u-a'shon), n. l<¥. per- 
petuation = Bp. x)erpetuacion“= Vg. perpetuagdo 
= It. perpetnazioncy x>e‘iX)€tuagio'ney < ML. X)ei'- 
petuatio{n-), < L. x^tupelmrey pj>. pcrxieAuatuSy 
perpetuate: see pvrx>et\iate.] The act of per- 
petuating or making perpetual ; the act of pre- 
serving through an endless existence, or for an 
indefinite period of time; continuation per- 

petuation of testimony, in law, the taking of testi- 
mony, although no suit is ponding, in order to preserve 
It for future use. This is allowed in some cases where 
there is reason to fcai* that controversy may arise in the 
future and after the death of witnesses. 'I'hus, a party in 
possession of property, and fearing that his right or that 
of his successors might at some future time be disputed, 
was allowed in chancery to file a bill merely to examine 
witnesses, in order to preserve that testimony which might 
be lost by the death of such witnesses before he could 
prosecute his claim, or before he should be called on to 
defend his right. 

perpetuatOT (pcr-pet'u-a-tqr), n. [< pcy'jpetuate 
+ -ori.] One who perpetuates something, 

perpetuity (P^r-pe-tu'i-ti), pi. perpetuities 
(-tiz). [< Y.j>erp^hM‘^ Bp.perpetuidad = Pg. 



perpetuity 

perpetuidadesali,perpetuitd>y < Ij, p&ipetuita{U)8y 
continuity, < perpetuuHj oontinuoua, perpetual ; 
nee perpetmU\ 1. The state or character of 
beinff perpetual; endless duration; continued 
uninterrupted existence, or duration through 
the ages or for an indefinite period of time : as, 
the peipetuity of laws and institutions. 

Thoge laws which God for perpetuity hath egtablighed. 

Hooker, Eculos. Tollty. 

A third attribute of the king's majesty is his perpetuity. 
The law ascribeg to him in his political capacity an abso- 
lute immortality. The king never dies. 

Blaekfftoue, Com., I. vii. 

The Race of man may seem indeed to them to be per- 
petual ; but they see no promise of perpetuity for Individ- 
uals. Charming, Perfect Life, p. 105. 

2. Something of which there will be no end ; 
something lasting forever or for an indefinitely 
long time. 

A mess of pottage for a birthright, a present repast for 
a perpetuity. South, Sermons. 

3. In latv: (a) A limitation intended to be unal- 
terable and of indefinite duration; a disposition 
•of property which attempts to make it inalien- 
able beyond certain limits fixed or conceived 
as being fixed by the general law. Pollock. 
The evils incident to rendering any apecifle piece of land 
or fund inalienable, and thus Bliutting it out from the 
general circulation of property, early led the courts to 
hold provisions for a perpetual suspension of the power 
■of alienation to bo void. The desire of owners of estates 
to perpetuate the wealth of the family led to attempts to 
create forfeitures and gifts over to other persons, by way 
of shielding the successor in the title from temptation to 
alienate ; and us the right to create life-estates and trusts, 
and to luld gifts over to other persons upon the termina- 
tion of precedent estates, could not be wholly denied, the 
•iiucstion has been what tomiK>rary Riispension of the power 
of alienation is reasonable and allowable, and what is too 
remote and to be held void as “tending to create a per- 
petuity.” {Hog rernoteneKK.) The limit now generally es- 
tablished for this piii-pose in varying forms is sniistantially 
to the ettect that no disposition of real prf)perty or crea- 
tion of an estaie (herein is valid if it suspt^nds the absolute 
power of alienation for more than a period measured by 
n life or lives in being plus 21 years and 0 months, lienee, 
since litoral perpetuities arc no longer known, exc(!pt in 
the law of charitie'.s, etc., the fdirase rule ayainet jterjtetu- 
/UicK has come to mean in ordinary usage the rule against 
future estates which are void f(»r remoteness as “tending 
to create a peri»etuity.” (h) Duration to all futur- 
ity; oxomptioii from iut(*rmissioii or ceasing. 
— 4. Ill the doctrine of annuities, tlio number 
of yt^ars in wliicli tlie siinphi iiiter(‘st of any 
priiK'ipal sum will amount to the sumo as the 
principal itself; or the number of years’ ])ur- 
chaso to he given for an annuity which is to 
continiK? forever; also, tlu' annuity its(‘lf.— in 
perpetuity, for an endless or an iuclcllnito length of time; 
forever. 

Perpignan wood, Bee wood. 
perplantt. r. t. f< L. per, through, + plmtare^ 
plant.] To plant or fix firmly or<loeply. 

Ills espociall truste and contideiice was jH'rjdanted in 
the hope of tlieir ftdolitC. 

IJall, Kichurd III., f. 27. (Halliwcll) 

perplext (per-pleks'), a. and [< OF. per pirj', 
F. perpitjr = Sp. perplrjo = Pg. porphxo = It. 
pcrplftsso, < L. prrplrjrus, entangled, confused, 
\ pvVy through, + pUxus, pp. of plectcrc, plait, 
weave, braid: see jddit Cf. complex.'] I, (i. 

Intricate; difficult. 

' « 

How the soul directs the spirit for the motion of the body 
according to the .several animal exigents is m perplex In 
the theory as eitlicr of the former. 

GlanmUe, Vanity of Dogmatizing, iii. 

II. n, A difficulty; aii^entanglemeiit; some- 
thing hard to undtu’stand; a per])lexity. 

There's a pewiea?.' I could have wished , . . the author 
. . . had added notes. 

GoldemUh, Citizen of the World, cxiii. 

pfitplex (p^ir-ploks'), V. t [< perplex, a.] 1, 

To make intricato; involve; entangle; make 
complicated and difficult to In? understood or 
unraveled. 

Are not the choicest fables of the poets, 

That were the fountains and first springs of wisdom, 
Wrapped iuperidexed allegories '/ 

B. Jomon, Alchemist, ii. 1. 

His tongue 

Dropped manna, and could make the worse appear 

The better reason, %o perplex and dash 

Matu rest counsels. Milton, P. L., II. 114. 

I much admir'd the conUirsions of the I’hea roote, which 
was m perplex'd, lai'gc, and intricate, and withall liani Jis 
box. Evelyn, Diary, March 11, 1090. 

There is one unintelligible word, which I fear will gx- 
tremoly jf^rplex my dlsstTtation. Steele, Tatler, No. ‘2.5. 

2. To embarrass; ))uzzlo; distract; bewilder; 
trouble with suspense, anxiedy, or amhiguity. 

We are perplexed, but not In duBX>air. 2 ( Vir iv. 8. 

Ix)ve with Doubts perjjlexes still (hy Mind. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 
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Wondering Science stands, henelt perplexed 
At each day’s miracle, and asks “ What next?” 

0. W. Holmes, The School-Boy. 
« 83 m. 1. To complicate, tangle, snarl.— 2. Puzzle, etc, 
(see embamm), confuse, harass, pose, nonplus, put to a 
stand, mystify. 

perplexedly (p6r-plek'sed-li), (idv. 1, In a 
ficrplexed manner; with perplexity. — 2t. In a 
perplexing manner; intricately; with involu- 
tion ; in an involved or intricate manner. 

He handles the questions very perplexedly. 

Bp. BuU, Works, III. 1086. 

perplexedness (pt’*r-plek'8ed-ne8), n. Perplex- 
ity. 

Musldorus shortly, as In haste and full of passionate 
perplexednees, . . . recounted his case unto her. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

perplexfulf (pcr-pleks'ful), a, [< perplex + 
-ful.] Peiplexing. 

There are many mysteries in the world, which curious 
wits with perplexftd studies strive to apprehend. 

Jtev. T. Adams, Works, I. ft'l. 

perplexingly (pcr-plek'sing-li), adv. In a i>or- 
plexing manner; iu such a way as to poiplcx 
or embarrass ; bewilderingly. 
perplexity (per-plek'si-ti), n.\ pi. perplexities 
(-tiz). [< ME. perplexitee, < OF. perjdexite, F. 

perplexite = S]). perplejidad = Pg. perplexidade 
= It. perplessi !(),<. IJj. perplexita{U)s, per|)lex- 
ity, obscurity,< L. per^dexus, eonfused : set? per- 
plex, a.] 1. An iiitrieate or involved state or 

condition; the character of being intricate, 
complicated, or involved. 

Tho was hetweno my preste and mee 
Debate and great yterjdexiUe. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., vlii. 
Let him look for the labyrinth ; for I <‘amu»t discern 
any, unless in the perplexity of his own thoughts. 

Stillingjleet. 

2. The state of being peridexed ; distraction of 
mind tlirough doubt or difficulty; embarrass- 
ment; bewild(‘nn<‘iit. 

Such perjdexity of mind 
As dreams lively leavt! behind. 

Coleridge, t’liristabcl, II. 
A enso of fierplexitg as to right conduct . If it Is to be one 
in which piiilosopliy eaii serve a useful purpose, must be 
one of bona fide pirpleiHg of <‘onaclence. 

T li Green, lYoIegonmna to Ethics, § 

3. A perplexing circumsta nee, state of things, 
or coiijuiictuiM? of affairs; whatevt*!* is a source 
of distraction or ]ni/zloineiit. of mind. 

roaifortlng himsell with hoping that, if he were not al- 
ready converted, tin* (Ino- might come wlu'ii be Kliould ))o 
so, he imparted liih feelings to those poor women whose 
conversation hud Hist hioiight him into these jterplerities 
and struggles. Sontheg, liunyan, p. ‘22. 

perplOXi’VenesSf tiier-plek'siv-nes), w. , The 
quality of being perplexing; tendency to per- 
plex. 

The perplexit>e.iwiiK of imagination. 

Dr It. More, Immortal, of Soul, I. 2. 

perplexlyt (per-pleUs li), adr. In an involved 
or perplexing nianner. 

Set down 80 perpledif hy the Saxon Annalist, ill guifted 
with utterance, a.s with much ado can lie understood 
sometimes what is sjiok'n. Milton, Hist. Eng , v. 

perplextt, perplextlyt. Obsolete spidlings of 
perplexed, perplej edhj. 

perpolitet, d. [<. Jj. perpoUtus, thoroughl/ ])ol- 
ished, pp. of perjndne. jiolisb thoroughly, < per, 
through, H- polire, polish; see polish, pohtc.'] 
Highly jiolished. 

I fliid those numbers tliou do st write 
To bo most soft, terce, sweet, and jwrfmlite. 

Herrick, To Hamiar. 

perpondert (]»er-]ion'der), r. f. [< per- + pon- 
der. VA. perpend^ .] To ponder well. 

Peritonder otWw. Ked-Ilemnge s priority and prcvalcnee. 
Easlie, Lenten Slulle (Hail. MJsc , Vl. 157). {l)anu‘n.) 

porpotation (poi’-pq-ta"slipn), M. [< L. prrpo- 
tatio{n-), a eonlinued drinking, < perpotore, 
drink without iuterinisHion, < per, through, + 
polare, drink; seo potntion.] The act of drink- 
ing deeply or iinich; a driiiking-hoiit. 
perquiret, /. [<!-•. prrqiurere. ask or iiupiiie 

after diligently, make diligent smirch for, < per, 
through, + ipi.rrere, seel.: see rpiest.] JYo 
seari'h into. f'/ohery\s Ihvinc Glimpses (Kjr)!.)), 
]>. 73. (f/alinrell.) 

perquisite (i»er'kwi-zit). n. and a. [< ME. per- 
Humtuin, anything ]mrchased, also extra ])ro(it 
beyond tlie yearly rent, arising from tim s, 
waifs, ele. ; iirop. iieiit. of L. penpusiliis, ]>}>. of 
peiqiiireri , iinike diligent seareli for: see jur- 
qiiire; in the adj. list*, < }j. }ierqiiisifiis.] I. a. 
1. An iiieidental emolument, jirofit, gain, or 
fee, over and above the fixed or settlcMl income. 


perriwig 

salary, or wages; something received inciden- 
tally and in addition to regular wages, salary, 
foes, etc. 

'Ihe PermiisUes of my Place, taking the King’s Pee away, 
came far shurt of what he promised me at my first coming 
to him. HoweU, Letters, I. v. 32. 

1 was apprized of tlie usual peruiiisite required upon 
these occasions. Goldsmith, Vicar, xxv. 

2. In law, whatever one gets by industry or 
purchases with his money, as distinguished 
from things which come to him by descent. 

H. d. That may or must be sought out. 
[Kare.] 

In the work of faith it is first needful that you get all 
the perquisite helps of natural light, ... to befriend the 
supernatural revelations. Boater, Lite of Faith, li. 1. 

perquisitedt (p^?r'kwi-zit-ed), a. [< perquisite 
+ Supplied with perquisites. 

If perquisUed varlets frequent stand, 

And each new walk must a new tax demand. 

Savage. 

perquisition (per-kwi-zish'pu), u. [< F. per- 
quisition = It. perquisizione, < ME. perquisi- 
iio{n-), < L. perguirere, i>p. perquisitus, seek 
after: see perquisite.] Diligeut search or in- 
quiry. 

So fugitive as to escape all the flltrations and perquisi- 
Hons of the most nice observers. Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 1‘27. 

perquisitor (p<^r-kwiz'i-tqr), u. f< F, perquisi- 
teur, < E. perquisitor, a seeker out, a hunter af- 
ter, <. perguirere, yp. perquisilus, seek after: see 
perquisite.] 1. In the law of real properiy, tht‘ 
one* wlio was the? first, of tlie family to acquire 
(e)the‘rwise thiiu by de‘Hcent) the estate to whiedi 
any e)the*rs of the* family have succeeded; the 
iirst purchaser. See purehaser. 

At. common law inbcritablu Idood Is only such ns Hows 
from tin* perquisitor. 

Judge Woodward, in lloberts’s Appeal, 39 Pa. St., 4‘20. 
2. A searcher. Wharton. 
perradial (pe*r-rii/eli-ii,l), a. [< perradius + 
Jh'imarily eir funehiment filly raeiial ; ])er- 
tainiiig to tlie original or jirimary rays ejf a 
hydrozeian: said of (‘e*r1ain iiartsorpreieeisseK, as 
temtaeles, as distinguisheni fremi those* wliicli are 
se'cemehiry and tertiary, eir inte?rraelial and ad- 
radial : as, tlie perradial marginal heKiies of a 
hydro/.oaii. 

perradius (pe'T-ra'di-us), a.; \)[. perradii (-i). 
[NE., < E. per, through, + radius, ray.) One 
of tho ju’imary or fundamental rays or radiat- 
ing jiarts or iiroeesses of a hydreizoau. in many 
hydrozoiuiB, us scyphomcdiisniis, the perrinlil arc definite- 
ly four ill number, ultciiiating with four liiterradii, and 
sitiiiited tiotween puirs of eiidii adnidii. 

perr6t, a. Same as pernf, tarry, fierripK 
peixewigt, a. An e)hse>lele form of penwuj, 
perreyt, a. Same* as perrif'^, 
perriet, a. deeper rip. 

perriert (]»er'i-e*r), u. [< ME. perrier, OF. ]ier- 
rier, pernere, F. pierrier, perriere, < ME. petra- 
ria, an engine* feu* tJirowing stone's, < petra (> 
F. jaerre), a stone? : see petrary, pier,] 1. A 
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hallistii* war-erigim* for throwing stemes, usi*d 
in the iniddh* ages. — 2. An early feirm eif ean- 
iieiii the hall of which was of stemc. 

I'Mrst tliiTf were sixe great gniiiics, c.amions, perrferK of 
iM-assc, that shot u stone of three find and a halfe. 

Ilakluyt'H VoyagcH, 11. 79. 

perrieref, a. [ME., < OF. perviene : se‘e pernp.] 
Sanifi as perrip. 

Tin* s«)nerayn hyni selfe was a si'te rioll, 
eight full of iterrierin iV of ])r(Uid<‘ geinys, 

Atyret with a tuheriiacle <if Kyiitayill fyn. 

Destruction of Troy (V,. 10. '1'. H.), 1. Pi70, 

perrieref (per-iar'), n. [F. ; me perrier.] Same? 
as perrirr. 

Did Miles biiiig pp ihe perriere. 

Morris, A (hwid Knight in Prison. 

perri'Wigt, a. An obsolete* form of jieruriij. 



perron 

perron (person), n. [< ME. p&trony < OP. (and 
F.) perron, a flight of steps, = Pr peiro, perro, 
peiroHf < ML. petronm, a heap of stones, < L. 
pcfm, stone; see pier.] In arch,, an external 
flight of steps by which access is given to the 



Perron.— Cour du Cheval Blanc, Palace of Fontainebleau, France. 

entrance-door of a building when the principal 
floor is raised above the level of the ground. 
It is often so treated as to form an important 
architectural adornment. 

When that flaffray waa doscondld tho, 

At thawrron loiiRC bode not In that place. 

Rom. of Parterwy (13. E. 'J'. S.), 1. 4974. 

perroauet (per'o-ket), n. See parrakcet 
perrotatory (p6r-ro'ta-to-ri), «. [< L, per, 

through, + rotarc, pp. rotatun, go round in a 
circle, roll round : see rotatory.] Passing com- 
pletely through a scries from one member to 
the iu*xt, and then from the last to the first 
member again. 

perrotine (per'o-tin), n. [Named after the in- 
ventor, M. VerrotJ] A califio-printing machine 
in which tlie printing-blocks are three iu num- 
ber. and which prints in three colors. The 
blocKB are en|?raved in relief, and are arranged like the 
sidoa of a box which haa one aide and ita cnila removed, 
except that their edges do not join aa in a box. Their 
engraved sides face Inwardly. Within the space between 


tlie blocks is a revolving prism, over wliich tho calico 
^lasses hy an intormitlentwfn " 


'huiing motion, and which is oc- 


rUated by a spring iiiuchuniam to press tlie cloth against 
the printing-blocks, one after another, to give the required 
impressions. 

perruQuet (pe-rdk')> w. {h\\ ma peruke.] Sec 
peruke. 

perrUQUier (pc-ril-ki-aOi W. [F., < 2 )erru(iu<‘: 
peruke.] A wig-makor. 

After ingratiating himself into tho familiarity of the 
waiter, and then of the pernujuier, ho succeeded in pro- 
curing u secret comiuunicHtiun with one of the printers. 

I. irinraeli, Anion, of Lit., 11. 4ia. 

perry^ (p«i''i)> w* [Alm 2 )erric; < F. poire, perry, 
< poire, < L. pirtm, ]>ear: S'io ]>ear^,] A fer- 
mented liquor, similar to eider, but made from 
thtyuice of pears. It is extensively produced 
in England, but is little known in America. 

Prithee, go single; what should I do there? 

Thou kiiow'st I hate these visitations, 

As I hate peace or pt'rrjt. 

Beau, and FI., Captain, ill. 3. 

perry^t, w- Hame US pirry. 

perry^t (pep'i)» w. [Also prrf /V, ; < ME. 

perreye, perree, perre, < OF. pierreriv, F. pierre- 
nes (pi.), < pierre, stone: see Jewels; 

jireciouH stones. 

Praf were horn leuere 

Than al the preoiouse perreye that eny prince weldeth. 

rier» IHounma (C), xii. 10. 
Tn habit maad with chastitce and shame 
Ve wommon shul apparaille yow, quod ho, 

And noght in tressed heer and gay perree. 

Ckaucer, Pixil. to Wife of liath’s Tale, 1. 844. 

perst, a. and h. See perae'^. 

persaltumCp^rsal'tum). [L.] At a leap; without 
inissing through intermediate stagtis or steps. 

persantt, persauntf, ft. Obsolete forms of per- 
vvaui, Horn, of the Rose, 1. 2809. 

persavet, r. t. ' A Middle English form of ftcr- 
eeire. 

perscht, r. A Middle English form of perish^. 
persemtation (pAr-skr^-ta'shqu), n. [= F. 
perscrutation = Fg. perscrntag&o, < h.perseru- 
fa1io{)i-), inv(»stigatioii, < perscrutari, pp. per- 
scrutatus, search tluxmgb: see perscrutc,] A 
searching thoroughly; minute search or in- 
quiry. [Hare.] 

Such guessing, visioning, dim twreerutation of the mo- 
mentous future ! Carlyle, Post and Present, li. 8 . 

perscrutet (pOr-skWU/), r. i. and t. [< F. jier- 
scruicr = Pg. perscrutari It. pvrserutare, < L. 
perscrutari, pt rserulare, search through, < per, 
through, + serutari, st'urcb carefully : see scru- 
tiny.] To make a thorougli searcli or inquiry; 
investigate. 

If they have reason perttcraie the matter. 

Borde, Introtiuctioii of Knowledge. (Nares.) 
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perse^f, V, A Middle English form of j^oe. 
perse*^, and n. [ME. pera, perse, < OF. (and 
F.) pei'8, blue (F. ;^8€, n., chints), = Pr. 
pet's r= It. verso, < mL. pet'sus, also peraeus, 
persicus, bluish-green ; according to some, < L. 
pet'sicum, a peach (see peach^) ; according to 
others, < Gr. wepKvog, livid (see perch^); btit 
prob. < L. Persia, Persia (cf. ME. a color, 
ult. < L. Jndia, India, ete.).J I. a. Of a rich 
dark blue ; of a dark- or bhush-^ay color. 

II. n. 1. A blue color; dark blue. 

Tho water was more sombre far than perse. 

LmyfeMow, tr. of Dante's Inferno, vii. 108. 

2. A kind of cloth, of a bluish-gray color. 

A long Burcote of pera upon he badde. 

Chaucer, Ooii. Prol. to C. T., 1. 617. 

8. Printed calico or cambric. 

[Obsolete or archaic in all uses.] 
perse^t, V. An obsolete form ot parsed. 
perse (p^rse). Seoj?er. 

Fersea (p^r'se-li), n. [NL. (Gaertner, 1805), < 
L. persea, < Gri irepoka, Trepaeia, irlpaiov, a fruit- 
bearing tree in Egypt and Persia, sometimes 
confused with the peach-tree {pijTita PtpaLKrj), 
and referred doubtfully to T\kpai]q, Persian.] A 
genus of apetalous trees and shrubs of tho order 
Lannucm {Laura<ieee), the laurel family, type of 
tho tribe Perseaecm, and characterized by the 
four-celled anthers, nine perfect stamens, and 
calyx either somewhat closely persistent under 
the fru it or entirely deciduous. There arc about lOO 
species, natives chiefly of the tropics, widely diffused in 
Asia, and in America from Vii^inia to Clhili. They bear 
alternate or scattered rigid leaves, small panicled flowers 
chiefly from the axils, and a large fleshy one-sooded fruit 
or berry. Many species produce wood value bio for furni- 
ture, cabinet- work, etc., as the rod-bay or i 8 Jibolla-w(>od 
of the southern United States. See canary-wood, lingue, 
namnu, vimtieo ; for the fruit, called alliyator-pear or vege- 
table marrow, seu avocado. 

Ferseacese (p^r-se-a'se-e), n. pi. [NL. (Meiss- 
ner, 1864), < Persea 4- ‘-ac£se.] A tribe of ever- 
green trees aud shrubs of tho order Laurinear, 
distinguished by the extrorse anther-cells of 
tho third row oi stamens, it Includes 20 genera, 
mainly tropical, of which Persea Is the tyjie, and Cinna- 
momuin, Nectandra, and OcMlea are the best-known. See 
cuts under avocado and cinnamon. 
persecotf, n. See persicot. 
persecute (per'se-kut), V. t; prol. and pp. per- 
secuted, ppr. persecuting. [< persdeuier = 1 1. 

perseguitare, < L. as if *^pcr,secutare,<. pvrseentus, 
)»p. of persegui (> It. perseguirc, perserfuire = 
Sp. Pg. perseguir). follow after, chase, hunt, 
pursue, seek to obtain, jiroseeute, LL. perse- 
cute, < per, through, 4* seaui, follow: see se- 
quent.] If. To jmrsue; follow close after. 

Whiles their enemies reloysliig in tho victory haue per- 
secuted them flying some one way and some another. 

BirT. More, Utopia, tr. by ilobiiiBoii, ii. 

2. To pursue with harassing or oppressive treat- 
ment; harass or afilict with repeateil acts of 
cTuelty or annoyance; injure or afflict persis- 
tently ; specifically, to afflict, harass, or punish 
on account of opinions, as for adherence to a 
particular creed or system of religious princi- 
ples, or to a mode of worship. 

Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and persecute 
ycni, and shall say all maimer of evil against you falsely, 
for my sake. Mat. v. 11, ' 

Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
when single thought is civil crime, 

And individual frecaom mute. 

Tennyson, To J. S. 

3. In a weakened sense, to harass or pursue 
with persistent attentions, solicitations, or other 
importunities ; vex or annoy. = 8301 . 2. To oppress, 
worry, hunt, run down. 

persecution (per-se-ku'shon), n, [< ME. per- 
seeueioun, <. OF. per secutitm, F.pcrsdculiou = Sp, 
perseeudon = Pg. persegui^&a = \t. perseeusione, 
persegusione, perseguizione. < Ju pers€eutio{n-), a 
following after, pursuit, chase, in law a prose- 
cution, action, LL. persecution, < persequi, pp. 
persecutus, follow after, chase, persecute : see 
persecute.] 1. The act or practice of persecut- 
ing; harassing or oppressive treatment ; esjie- 
cially, the infliction of injury (as loss of prop- 
erty or civil rights, physical suffering, or death) 
as a punishment tor adhering to some tipinioii 
or course of conduct, as a religious creed or a 
mode of worship, which cannot properly he re- 
ganled as criminal. 

To punish a man because he has committed a crime, ur 
because he is iielieved, though unjustly, to have com- 
mitted a crime, is not persecution. 

Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 

By perseadion I mean the employment of any pains or 
penalties, th« administration of any uneasiness to body or 
mind, iu coiisequeiiee of a man's belief, or with a view to 
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chanjpce it Its essentltd feature Is this, that It addresses 
itself to the win, not to the understanding ; it Seeks to 
modify opinion by the use of fears instead of reasons, of 
motives instead of arguments. J. Martinwu. 

2. Persistent or repeated injury or annoyance 
of any kind. 

I'll . . . with presented nakedness ouMaoe 
The winds and persecutions of the sky. 

Shak., Lear, ii. S. 12. 

3, A time of general or systematic oppression 
or infliction of tortui*e, death, etc., on account 

Inion or belief: as, the ten per- 
iidstians under the Boman em- 


of religious opinion or belief: as, the ten per- 
secutions of Chv* 
perors. 

persecutional (p^r-se-ku^shqn-al), a. [< per- 
secution + -al.] Of or relating to persecution ; 
specifically, relating to a morbid belief that one 
is suffering persecution. 

He ^nds persecfidityncd delusions common [among insane 
criminals] as well as what he calls homicidal mania." 

Alien, and Neurol., VIII. 668 . 

persecutivef (p6r'se-ku-tiv), a. [< persecute 4- 
-ive,] Following; persecuting. 

Use is made of persecutive and compelling power, which 
is ratlier brutish than humane. 

Bp. Qauden, Teai’S of tho Church, p. 396. {Davies.) 

persecutor (p6r 'se-ku-tor), n. [= F. pers^cutcur 
= 8p. Pg. perseguidor ’= It. persecutot'e, perse- 
guitore, \ LL. persecutor, < L. persequi, pp. pet'- 
secutus, persecute: see persecute.] One who 
persecutes ; one who pursues and harasses an- 
other unjustly and vexatiously, particularly on 
account of ixjligioiis principles. 

OlotL Think'st thou I am an executioner? 

K. Hen. A persecutor, I am sure, thou art. 

Shak., 8 Uen. VI., v. 6. 81. 

persecutory (p^r'se-ku-to-ri), a. [< persecute + 
-ory.] Same as persecutional. 

A ticrsecutory element in a delusion. 

Alien, and Neurrd., VII. 619. 

persecutriz (p6r'se-ku-triks), n. [= F. perse- 
cuiricc == It. pcrsecutricc, perseguitrice, < LTj. 
Xtersecutrix, fern, of persecutor, persecutor: see 
persecute.] A female who j)ei*secutes. 

Knox . . . calls hor . . . that Idolatrous and mischiev- 
ous Mary of the Spaniards bloud, and cruel persecutrix of 
God's people. 

Hejdin, Hist. Bresbytorians, p. 142. {Davies.) 

perseict (p6r-se'ik), a. [<per8e 4- -tc.] Of or 
relating to perseity, 

Ferseid (p^'r'Be-jd), n. [< NL. Perseides,] One 
of the August meteors: so na.med because 
they seem to radiate from the constellation 
Perseus. 

Ferseides (p6r-ae'i-dez), n.pl. [NL., pi. of L. 
Perseis (-id-), < Gr, Tirpcglf: (-/tL), a daughter of 
Perseus, < llepctix, Perseus: see Perseus.] Same 
as Persvids. 

perseityt (per-se'i-ti), tx. [< ML. jt€rscita(i-)s 
(Duns HcotuB),< C. per se, by itself ; seepor se.] 
The condition of being or of inhering p(*r se. 

perseleet, n. A Middle Finglish form ofjyarsley. 

perselinet, n. An obsolete variant of parsley. 

Fat coleworts and comforting perseline. 

Spf'nser, Muiopotmos. 

Fersepolitan (p^sr-so-iiol'i-tan), a. and u. [=: 
F. Persepolitaiu, < L. rersepolis, < Gr. lhpo(m)h^, 
also ne^ainohg, Perseqjolis (see def.), appar. 

< Jlspcig, Per- 
sia, 4* 

city.] I, a. Of 
or pertaining 
to Persepolis, 
the capital of 
ancient Per- 
sia, or its in- 
habitants. 

II. n. A na- 
tive or an in- 
habitant of 
Persepolis. 

Ferseus (p6r'- 
sus), n. [L., 

< Gr. Uepotve, 

Perseus, also 
a northern 
constellation 
called after 
him.] 1. In 
Gr, myth., a 
hero, son .of 
Zeus and I)a- 
na6, who slew 
the Gorgon 
Medusa, and 
afterward 

saved Andro- 

« Perseus of Benvenuto CelUm, in the Loggia 
meda from a del Lau*i. Florence. 
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The Constcll.itinn Perseus. 


sea -monster.— 

2^ An 'ancient 
northern con- 
fitellation, the 

%ure of which ; 

represents Per- mmSM.’i '■ \ 

sens in a sin- 
gular postui'e, ^ 

holdinff the head 5 ■ 
of the Gorgon in 'i 

one hand, and ; • 

waving a sword . , * 

perseverf (p6r- ' / 

sev'er), v, i. An ■ ' 

obsolete form of ' 

^ nils Is the first ' 

time that ever you '■)./ 

resisted my will ; I KfeB/ S' ' ' \ i* 
thank you for it, but BE^ . 
periwver not in it. mu « 

Sir P. Sidney. Ar- Constdl.ition Perseus. 

(C«dto.k To pe«,f«r 

In obstinate condolcment is a course 
Of impious BtubbornnesB. Shak. , Kami et, i. 2. 02. 

perseverance^ (p^r-se-ver'ans), w. [< me. 

*t)erseverance^ pcmverdunse, < OF. pert^everanaCf 
F. pcrft6v6rancc = Sp. persevcrancia = Pg. par- 
sevcran^a = It. persevcrnHza, parser crtindaf < L. 
parsaverantiny steadfastness, constancy, perse- 
verance, < pcrseveran{t-)Sy ppr. of persevernray 
persevere: see perscvarant,\ 1. The act or 
habit of persev(^ring; persistence in anything 
undertaken ; continued pursuit or prosecution 
of any business or enterprise begun; steady 
persistency in any state or course of action : 
applied alike to good and evil. 

Pereiueramm of purpns may quit you to lure, 

Your laiidys to lose, <V langur for oucr. 

Deslruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2(}5f». 

Perseverance, dear niy lord, 

Keeps honour brig] it. 

Shak.f T. and C., ill. 3. 150. 

[StuyveBuiit] poBsessed, in nn eminent degree, that great 
quality in a Btatesnian, called jH^rseverance by the polite, 
but nicknamed obstinacy by the vulgar. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 2C9. 

2. In tlieoh, continuance in a state of grace, 
leading finally to a state of glory: sometimes 
eaU(*d final parse rcraiiaa. 8eo perseverance of 
///c .sY/i'aAv, below. 

The fierseverance of (lod's grace, with the knowledge of 
his good-will, Increase with you unto the end. 

J. Ilradfordy Letters (I’arkcr Hoc., 1853), II. 20. 

Perseverance of the saints, the doctrine that *4ht7 
wliom Ood hatli aeeepte<l in hia Heloved, ett'ectually ealh‘<l 
and sanctified by his Spirit, can neither totally nor lliiully 
fall away from the stale of grace, l)ut sliull <!ertaiiilj per- 
severe tiierein to the end and be eternally saved*’ (HVkL 
Coi\f. of Faith, xvli. § 1). ['Lhis doctrine forms one of the 
“five i/oiiits (»f (’alvinism,” but is denied by ArnuniiuiK, 
while the Anglican Chnndi permits either position to bo 
held. |=8yn. 1 . Industry, Apjdication, etc. (hoc assiduity), 
steadinesB, steadfastness. 

perseverance-f, n. See peraaiveranar. 

perseverantf (per-se-ver'ant), a. f< F. pers^- 
verant = Sj). Pg. li.'parscveraiiiey < L. persare- 
ran{t-)Sy p})r. of parscvcrarcy persevere : see par- 
seoeraJ] Persevering; constant, jiersistent, or 
unflagging in pursuit of an undertaking. 

Such women as wore not only devout, but sedulous, dili- 
gent, constant, perseverant in their devotion. 

Donne, Sermons, xxiii. 

perseverantlyt (per-se-ver'ant-li), adv. Porse- 
veringly. Foxe, 

persevere (pf^r-se-ver'), r. ; prel. and pp. per- 
severedy ppr. persevering. [Formerly persever; 
< ME. perscvaretiy < F. perseverer = 8p. Pg. jier- 
severar = It. pcrscverarcy < L. perseverarc, con- 
tinue steadfastly, persist, pt^rsevore, < perse- 
vertiSy very strict or earnest, < pery through, + 
strict, earnest : severe.'] I. inlrans. 

To persist in anything one has undertaken; 
pursue steadily any design or course com- 
menced ; avoid giving over or abamiouing what 
is undertaken ; uo constant, steadfast, or un- 
flinching. 

To persevere In any evil course makes you unhappy in 
this life, and will certainlv throw you Into everlasting t4)r- 
ments iu the next. Abp. Wake, iTeparation for Death, 

Vasques, satisfied in his mind that there was nothing 
extraordinary in tlie danger, persevered to jjass tlie ( ape in 
spite of all difllculties. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 111. 

«Syn. To keep on, hold on, stick to (one's work). See 
assididty. 

lit trans. To continue; cause to abide or 
remain steadfast or unchanged. 

The Holy Ghost preserve you, your wife, and family, 
and persevere his grace in you unto the end. 

J. j^adford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 20. 


Pjerseverin^ (p6r-sf-ver'ing), p» a. Persisting 
in any businoss or course begun; constant in 
the execution of a purpose or enterprise : as, a 
persevering student. 

perseveringly (p^r-se-ver'ing-li), adv. In a 
persevering manner; with perseverance or con- 
tinued pursuit of what is undertaken, 
persewet, v. An obsolete form ot pursue. 
rersian (p(‘r'8han), a. and w. [=: OP. persien, 
persauy F, persnn = 8p. Pg. It. persianOy < L. as 
if Persia. nusy < Persia, Persis, < Gr. llepmi;, Per- 
sia, < OPers. Pfirsa, Pers. Pars (>Ar. Pars), Per- 
sia. Cf. Parsae.] I, a. 1. Of or x>ertaining to 
Persia, in any of the various limitations of the 
name, (a) An ancient region near the Persian Gulf, near- 
ly corresponding to the m(.Klorn Farsistan, and the nucleus 
of the Persian empire. (6) An ancient empire under the 
Achffimenians, and later restored under tno Sassanians, 
comprising at its height the greater part of western Asia 
with Egypt, etc. (e) A later kingdom, now extending 
from Kiissia and the ('aspiun mjtithward to the Persian 
Gulf, and from Turkey eastward to Afghanistan and Balu- 
chistan (called Iran by the Pci'sians). 

Hoiice (from tlie luxury of the ancient Per- 
sians) — 2t. Splendid; magnificent; luxurious; 
soft. 

I do not like the fashion of your garments; you will 
say tlicy are Persian attire ; but let them be changed. 

Shak., Lear, iii. 0. 85. 

Our men ai’e not onlie become willow, but a groat manie, 
through Persian delicacic crept in among vs, altogitlier 
straw. Harrison, I. 212, col. 1, quoted by Ellis. 

PerslaxL apple, the peach.— Persian bed, a mattress, or 
framed ciiwnon. 8«» tufted and ctivcred with such materitd 
tliat it has a certain decorative character and may serve as 
either a lied or a sofa.— Persian berries, tile fruit of one 
of several buckthorns, as Ithamnm infeetorius, li. saxatilis, 
It. oleoides, and perhups others. They afford in decoction 
briglit-ycllow and green dyes applicable to woolen mate- 
rials, including Unit of Drientai carpets, and also em- 
ployed in enttnn-printing, paper-staining, and leather- 
urcssing. They are grown in Franco, Spain, Asia Minor, 
etc., as well as in Feisla, and are distinguisiied as Avignon 
grains or Iterries, SjHinish berries, etc., though by dyers they 
are indiscriminately called Persian berries. Also called 
wllow berries . — Persian blinds. Same as jtersiennes.— 
Persian carpet, cat Sec the nouns.- Persian cord, 
a material for women’s dresses, resembling rep, made of 
cotton and wool. IM. of Needlework.— Persian deer, 
(a) Cervtis inaral. (tf) I)avt<t mesopot arnica, related to tiie 
ooranion fallow -dei r.- Persian drill, dualism, era. Hoc 
the nouns.— Persian fire, in palhU., same as anthrax . — 
Persian gazel, iiazeiia mbyutturosa. ~ Persian insect- 
powder. Hc(5 iir^ect jwwder.- Persian lily, a plant of 
the genus FrUiltarm {P. I*ersiea), a native of rerslu, cul- 
tivated ns a garden tlowcr. -• Persian l3mx. Same as eara 
cal —Persian morocco, a kind of morocco leatiuT much 
used ill bookbinding. It may b<> ftnisheii by graining in 
any style, but foi the most pari It is »cal grained that 
is, tlnished on the grain side in imitation of the grain of 
sealskin. It is niostl} inade in Gerriiany, from tlie skins 
of liaiiy sheci) called Persian goats, wliciice its name is de- 
rived . — Persian tick, A rym jwrsieus. Sc A • gas. — Per- 
sian ware, a kind t>f pottery, introduced by English 
makers about 18H:i, in winch decoration is fieely applied, 
modeled In low relict wltli a semi-transparent glaac which 
ajipears tlarkcr in coloi where it is thicker, as in the hol- 
lows, and llghtui on tlie projections.— Persian Wheel. 
See wheel. 

II. U. 1. A luitivo or au inhabitant of ancient 
or of niodorn ri'rsui. The modern Persians arc 
a mixed race, in part d(*sccnd(*d from the an- 
cient Iraiihnis. — 2. Tlie language sjiokon in 
Persia, a member of tlie Ininian branch of the 
Aryan or Indo-Enropo.m family of biuguagi's. 
Modern Persian dates fiom about A. n. UKKJ; older dia- 
lects are tlio Avestan nr Zcinl, and the language of tlie 
Aclnemenian ciincifnim inscriptions. 

3. Ill arah., a mal(‘ figure dmped in the an- 
cient PorHiaii nminn*r, and serving in place of 
a column or pilaster to support an entablature. 
See atlantvswnd eanjatid . — 4. A thin, soft, and 
fine silk used for linings and the like. 

One ditto liiigldgownj of red and white broad strijit 
Thread Hattin. lim*d with a green ami white Persian. 

Quoted in Ashton's Sueial Life in Itcign of (pieeti Anne, 

(I. mi. 

porsiana (j»cr-.si-a'na), w. [NL. ; see Persian, 
n.y Ay jicrsienne.] A silk stuff decorated with 
largo flowers. Piet, of Xeedlaworl:. 

Porsic (pcr'Hik), a. and u. f= F. Persique — 
Sp. Pg. It. Persieo (cf. I). Perzisvli = G. Pcrstsrh 
= 8w. Dan. Persisl ), < L. Persians, <, Gr. Hiprr^- 
A /if, Persian, < Ilf pnh, Persia: see Persian. Pf. 
peaah^y from iltc same source.] Same as Per- 
sian. 

Persica (Jicr'si-kji), rt. [N L. (Toumef ort, 1 700), 
< Ij. persien, peach: see penehl.] A genus of 
trees (the jicach), now merged in Prunus. 
persicaria (per-si-ka'ri-a), w. [NL. (ef. Mli. 
persienrius, }>each-trec),< L. persivinn, a pcacli : 
see peneh^.] The plant lady’s-thuml), Pohj- 
goninn Persiaaria; also, the garden si>e('ies P. 
orientate (nee prince'' s-feathar, 2). Also enlh‘d 
peach wort. See haarVs-ease, 2 (/> ).- Water-persl- 
carla, Polygonum amphibium, a species common in the 
north temperate zone, with dense spikes of rather large 
bright rose-red flowers. 


persicary (p^r'si-ka-ri), u. [< F. persicairc s=r 
Sp. Pg. It. persicaria, < NL. persicaria, q. v.] 
Same as persiaaria. 

Persicize (p6r'si-siz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. Persia 
cizedy ppr. Persicizing. [i Persic + -ize.] To 
make Persian ; assirriilato in any way to some- 
thing Persian. 

India, ’’the abstract form of a word derived through 
the Greeks from the Persidzed form of the Sanskrit siiidhu,. 
a river, pre-eminently the Indus. Bncyc. lirit . , XII. 731. 

persicot (per'si-kot), M. [AlHOjtarsevot ; <F.per- 
sicot, < L. persirnm, a peacli : sei' peaah^.] A 
cordial preiiared hy macerating in alcohol leni- 
on-peel and different spices with a large pro- 
portion of the ki‘rnels of poaches, apricots, or 
similar fruits — Perslcot-water, a sweet syinp fla- 
vored in a manner similar to perslcot coi'dial, but much 
weaker, having but little alcoliol. 

persienne (per-si-en'), n. [F., feni. of OF.jicr- 
sien, Persian: see Persian, n., 4.] An Eastern 
cambric or muslin printed with colored pat- 
terns. 

persiennes (p6r-8i-en')» n.pt. fF., pi. of per- 
siennv, fern, of OF. persien, Persian; see Per- 
sian.] Outside window-shutters made of thin 
movable slats fastened in a frame on the prin- 
ciple of the Venetian blind. Also called Per- 
sian blinds. 

persiflage (F. pron. per'si-flflzh), w. LF., < per- 
sifler, banter, quiz, < L. per, through, + F. sif- 
fier, hiss, w'liistle, < L. sibilare, sifilarc, hiss: 
see sibilant.] Light, flippant banter; idkv 
bantering talk or humor; an ironical, frivo- 
lous, or jeering style of treating or regarding 
a subject, however st'rious it may be, 

1 hour of Hroiiglmm from Hettun, with whom he passes 
most of his sjiore time, to relievo his mind by small talk, 
pi>rsijtagc, and the gossip of tlie day. 

UrevUle, Memoirs, MiU'ch 16, 183L 

persiflate (per'si-fiut), r. i. ; pret. and pp. per- 
siflatedy iqir. pcrsijlating. K F. persiftar, ban- 
ter (see persiflage), 4* '-afc2.] To indulge in 
persiflage, or light, flippant banter. [Rare.] 
VVe talked mdjwrfdflated nil the way to London. 

Thackeray, Letters, 184JK 

persifleur (per-si-fli’*r'), n. [F., < parsifar: see 
persiflage.] One who indulges in persiflage ; a 
bantover; a quiz. 

.No people ever were so little prone to admire at all ns 
the French of Voltaircs. Terwltlage was the character of 
their wliole mind. . . . They feel withal that, if persillnge 
lie the great thing, tlierc never was such w iwrsijleur. 

Carlyle 

persimmon (per-sim'on), n. [Also pershnon; 
Amer. lud.] 1. Oue of several specie's of the 
gcuius Diospgros; jirinuirily, J). Virgininna of 
North America, the duteqdum, a tree common 
ill the South, growing to a heiglif of 00 feet. 
’J'he Imrd line w«>od of Mie spccii'S is used in turnery, etc., 
and eKpcciuliy f(»r shuttles. Tlie Idack or Mexican per- 
Himirion, or chapotc*, is I). Texnnn of Mexici) and 'Tixas, 
wUh tt .small hlutk sweet and iiiKijdd friill ; its wood is 
jnohalily the best American Hulibtitutc for iiox. D. Kaki 
is tlie .iapnnose jiersimnion. 

2. Tlie fruit of any of tln^ above-named trees. 
Tliat of 1). Virginiamt iH an inch in diameter, is extrenie- 
1> astringent 'when green, and is sometimes used as a 
remedy for diarrhea; wlien fiosled or tlioroughly lipelt 
is sweet and edilde. Willi other ingredients it yields a 
domestic beer.— Not a huckleberry to one’s persim- 
mon, not to lie compareil with one ; inslgnitlcanf in coin- 
purlson witli one. [Houthern I'. H. |- That ’S persim- 
mons or all persimmons t that 's line ! I.Southem I). S.) 
- The longest pole knocks the persimmon, suecess 
falls tu him whu has the most advantages. |Southem 
II. S.J 

persio ())t’‘r'si-d), n. A powdqr used in dyeing: 
same as cudbear. 

Persism (pci 'sizm), w. [< Or. as if ^lirpaiapog, 

< Tltf)(7iCi-n>, act, Oiink, or sficak with or like the 
Persians, < Ib7>'^//r, a l^crsian ; hvh Persian.] A 
I’crsian idiom. 

persist (j)cr-sist'), r. i. [< F. per sister = Sp. 
Pg. perstslir =zli. persistere, < \u pvrsistere, cori- 
tinii(‘, persist, < per, through, 4- sistere, causal 
or.s/^nv, staml : Hocsttind. VA'. assist, eta.] To 
I'ontiniK* slcadily and firmly in some state, 
couj'sc of action, or ])ursuit, especially in spite 
of o])position, riimonstrancc, etc.; iiersc'verc, 
cspc<*ially with some degree of obstinacy. 

Thus to persist 

In doing wrong extemiutes not wrong. 

But makes it much more lu'iivy. 

Shak., r. and (\, ii. 2. 18fi. 
As von have w^ell begun, and well gone forward, so well 
jirrsist and liappily end. 

J. hradfi/rd. Letters (Turker Hoc., 185.3), II. 71. 
It was otherwise in Haul, whom .lesus tlirew to the 
ground with a more angry wmnd than tliese fieiHecutors; 
hut Haul rose a saint, and tliey persisted di'vils 

Jer. Tayltrr, Works (ed. ls.'{.5),L .320. 

persistence (])i‘r-siB' tints), n. [A iso jiersislanee ; 

< F. persistance = Sp. Pg. jiersustencia = It. per- 
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eistensttf < ML. ^permtentia^ < 
ersistent: persistent,^ 1. Tne quality or 

eing persistent; steady or firm adherence to 
or continuance in a state, course of action, or 
pursuit that has been entered upon ; especially 
<of persons), a more or less obstinate persever- 
ance; perseverance notwithstanding opposi- 
tion, warning, remonstrance, etc. — 2. The con- 
tinuance of an effect after the cause which first 
gave rise to it is removed : as, the persistence of 
the impression of light on the retina after the 
luminous object is withdrawn ; the persistence 
of force. - Persistence of force, the law of mechanics. 
The phrase was introduced by Herbert Spencer to sum 
up all the laws of mechanioB, especially the twopriuciples 
of the pennanence of matter and the conservation of en* 
crtry. The law of action and reaction may be considered 
«B consisting in the persistence of the algebraic sum of the 
momenta ; and In fact eveiy such law may be stated in an 
Integrated form which contains an arbitrary constant in- 
dependent of thj^ time.~-Per8llt6noe of Visioii, the con- 
tinuance of a visual impression upon the retina of the eye 
after the exciting cause is removed. The length of time 
varies with the Intensity of the light and the excitability 
of the retina, and ordinarily is brief, though the duration 
may be for hours or even days. The after-image may be 
eitlier positive or negative, the latter when the bright 
parts appear dark and the colored parts in their corre- 
sponding contrast-colors. It is because of this persis- 
tence that, for example, a firebrand moved very rapidly 
appears as a line or circle of light. The phenaklstoscope, 
xoetrope, and other similar contrivances depend for their 
effect upon this principle. sSyn. 1. InduKtry^ Applicaiiont 
etc. (see (Wiiduitp), i)ertinaclty, doggedness. 

persistency (p^r-Bis'ton-si), n, [As persistence 
( see -ey), ] Hn-me as 'persistence^ 1 . 

By this hand, thou thlnkost me as far in the devil's book 
OB thou and Kal staff for obduracy and pergialency. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., li. 2. 60. 

persistent (p^r-sis'tent), a, [= F, persistant = 
Bp. Pg. It. persistevi'ej < L, per8istcnlt-)s, ppr. of 
persistere, persist: see persist.'\ 1. Persisting 
or continuing in spite of opposition, warning, 
ronionstrance, etc. ; refusing to cease or give up 
some action, course, or pursuit; persevering: 
as, a persistent beggar; persistent attempts to 
<lo something. 

Henceforward rarely could she front In hall. 

Or elsewhere, Mod red's narrow foxy face. 
Heart-hiding smile, and wrtdfAent eye. 

T^nnymn, Guinevere. 

2. Tliat endures ; enduring. 

Strange that some of us, with quick alternate vision, 
see beyond our infatuations, and, even while we rave on 
the heights, behold the wide plain where our pertngtmU 
self pauses and awaits us. 

Gcort/e Eliot, Middlemarch, 1. 168. 

Matter Is indestrneliblc, motion is continuous, and bo- 
ucath both thcae universal truths lies the fundamental 
truth that force is itergif^nt. J, FUke, Idea of God, p. IfjO. 

3. Bpecifically — {a) In fto/,, continuing with- 
out witlicriiig: opposed to milueous^ deciduous^ 
or rnarccsccnt: as, a. persisU'nt calyx (one iv- 
maiiiing after tin' corolla has withered). (?>) In 
r(nV/., perennial ; holding to morphological char- 
acter, or continuing in functional activity; not 
degenerate, deciduous, or caducous, as a part 
or ail organ: as, persistent types of structure; 
the persistent horns of cattle or gills of newts. 

There arc several groups which show Special marks of 
degeneracy. Such are the reduced iiiaxlllary bones and 
persistent gills of the Proteida. 

F. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p, 333. 

4. Kepoated; continual. 

I'hc perdstent Vrenthing of such air tends to lower all 
kinds of vital energy, and predisposes to disease. 

lluxley and roumans, J'hysiol., § 128. 

PerBlstent character, in morphology, a character not 
necessarily essential, but found through a huge series of 
species or gitxips. Such a character is said to persist as 
we ascend in the scale of structure.— - Persistent pulp. 
See dental jmlp, under dental. 

persistently (pcr-sis'tont-li), adr. Bo as to per- 
sist; in a inTsistent iri’amior; with persist cncy. 

persistingly (P^r-sis'ting-li), adr. In a persist- 
ing manner; pcrscvoringly; steadily. 

persistiye (per-sis'tiv), a. [< persist + -trfl.] 
Steady in persisting; persevering; persistent. 

To find jtersisHoe constancy In men. 

Fhak., T. and C., i. 8. 21. 

persolvet (per-solv'), r. t. [= Pg. persolver = 
It. persolrerr, < L. ))ersolrere, discharge or re- 
lease <*omph*tely, pay, ])ay out, give, render, < 
j>6r, through, •+■ solrerc, loose, release: see 
sohe.'] To ])ay in full or wliolly. 

Or elsl.m. cnnincs Iwertjjymdy to be jjcrwh/rd (Vr paied 
within the tourc of lA>ndi>n, by tbe space of ix yeres. 

Hafl, Hen. iV., an. 14. 

Yea, if all tbynges must be persoliml that hath bone 
proiuyscd in papisuie, tbeij must king .fobfis moat iniuri- 
ouso dr. iiiirtful > owe be also f ultilled in al liis ancco.^^aoura. 

Up. Hale, Apology, fol. 8.3. 

person (pev'son or ]nVsn\ n. f< ME. person, 
persnn, perstme, pvrsonn, parson, u person or 
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parson, < OP. persone^ person, parson, F. per- 
scmitc, person, ss Bp. persona ss rg.pessoa ss It. 
personay a person, character, as OFnes.per^oaa, 
persenna^ persinna^ person, parson, ss sUD.per-- 
soon, D. persoon^ person, cnaracter, ss MLO. 
persone^ person, character, parson, ss MHO. 
personef person^ G. person, persom ss Icel. per- 
sona, persmi, person, parson, ss Sw. Dan. per- 
son, person, personage, character, < 1a, persona, 
a mask for actors, hence a personage, charac- 
ter, or a part represented by an actor, a part 
wliich one sustains in the world, a person or 
personage, ML. also a parson; said to be de- 
rived, with lengthening of the radical vowel, 
< pcr86nare, sound through, resound, make a 
sound on a musical instrument, play, call out, 
etc., < per, through, + sdnare, sound, < sonus, 
sound: see sonant, sound^. The orig. sense 
^rnask’ is late in E., and is a mere Latiuism.] 
If. A mask anciently worn by actors, cover- 
ing the whole bead, and varying according to 
the character to be represented ; hence, a mask 
or disguise. 

Certain it Is that no man can long put on a person and 
act a part but his evjl manners will peep through the 
comers of the white robe. 

Jet, Taylor, Apples of Sodom, iii. 

2. The character represented by such a mask 
or by the player who wore it; hence, charac- 
ter; r61e; the part which one assumes or sus- 
tains on the stage or in life. 

From his first appearance upon the stage, in his new 
person of a sycophant or juggler, instead of nis fonner per- 
son of a prince, he [Perkin Warbeck] was exposed to the 
derision not only of the courtiers, but also of the common 
people. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 186. 

I then did use the persmi of your father; 

The image of his power lay In me. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 2. 74. 

I must take upon mo the person of a philosopher, and 
make them a present of my advice. 

Steele, Guardian, No. 141. 

3. A human being; a man, woman, or child; 
au individual; in a broader sense, a self-con- 
scious being. See def. 9, mid personality, 1. 

Nygho that Cyteo of Tyberie Is the Hille where oure 
Uird fedde 6 thousand Persemes with 6 barly boves and 2 
Fisshes. Mandeville, Travels, p. 116. 

1'here were some Hundreds of Coaches of Persons of 
the best Quality. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 6. 

Person ... is a thinking intelligent being, that has 
reason and reflection, and can consider itself as itself, the 
same thinking thing, in dilferent times and places. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxvii. a 

Passing to the higher level of intellection, we come at 
length upon the concept which every intelligent being 
more or less distinctly forms of himself os a person, M. or 
N., having biicU and such a character, tastes, and convic- 
tions, such and such a history, and such and such an aim 
ill life. J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 84. 

4t. Au individual of importance, distinction, or 
dignity; a personage. 

And on her hodde she had a crouno; 

Her semod well an high persown. 

For round enuiroii her crownet 

Was full of rich stones fret. Bmn. of the Rose. 

As I’m a Person, I’ll have you bastinado’d with Broom- 
sticks. Conyreve, Way of the World, iv. 11. 

6. In an affected sense, an individual of no im- 
portance or not entitled to social recognition : 
commonly applieil to female servants or em- 
ployees; as, a capable young person as milli- 
ners assistant; a respectable person as cook. 
[Colloij., Eng.] 

The “ young persoa "of the quite ordinary middle classes, 
presumably so much brighter, and so much fuller of in- 
itiative, than the youth with whom she condeseonds to 
consort. The Academy, June ir>, 1889, p. 420. 

6t. The rector of a parish ; a parson. See pur- 
now. 

And now persifnes han paroeyuod that freres parte with 
hem, 

Thise possessioueres precho and depraue freres. 

Inters Plowman (BX v. 148. 

The person of the toun hlr fader was. 

Chaucer, Keeve’s Tale, 1, 23. 

Jerom was vicar of Stopnie, and Garmrd was person of 
Honiu-lniie. 

Uolinshed, Ghroii. of England, p. 053. Chatham.) 

7. The hunmn form in its characteristic com- 
pleteness; the body of the living man or woman 
with all that belongs to it; bodily fonn; exter- 
nal appearance: as, offenses against the person; 
the king’s person was held sacred; tho adorn- 
ment of the person. 

King 'Henry, our great master, doth commit 
His person to your loyalty. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, 1. 3. 

At our arrival!, u Soldier convey’d us to the Governor, 
where our names were token, and persons examin’d 
very strictly. Beetyn, Diary, Sept 12; 1641. 

The person of the orator was in perfect harmony with 
his oratory. lUacatUay, Hist Eng., vli. 
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8. In UoL and morphoh, an individual in a nar- 
row senBe, as the snoot or bnd of a pl4nt, a poly- 
pite or medusa, a sofiid, etc. in the nomenolatore 
of the part! of hydroid polypa aome anthon recognise (1) 
locomotive, (2) nutritive, (8) protective, (4) tentacular, and 
(6) generative persons, represented reroectlvdy by the nec- 
tocalyces, stomachal parts, hydrophylUa, nematooysts, and 
meduBSB. or their equivalents. Also parson^ 

9. In taw : (a) A living human being, (b) A 
human being having rights and duties before 
the law; one not a slave. In old Roman law 
slaves were not considered to bo persons, (o) 
A being, whether natural or artificial, whether 
an individual or a body corporate other than 
the stat^ having rights and duties before the 
law. — 10. [cap, or (. c.] In ttiool,, a term used 
in definitions of the Trinity for what is indi- 
vidual in the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, dis- 
tinguishing one from the other: opposed to 
essence, wnioh denotes what is common to 
them. 

For there is one Person of the Father, another of the 
Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. Athanasian Creed. 

What 1 denominate a Person is a subsistence of the Di- 
vine essence which is related to the others and yet distin- 
guished from them by an incommunicable property. 

, Calvin's JnsMutes, 1. 18. 

11. In gram., one of three relations in which 
a subject stands related to a verb, and which 
are in many languages distinguished by differ- 
ences in the form of the vero itself: «amely, 
the first person, that of the speaker ; the second, 
that of the one spoken to; and the third, that 
of the person or thing spoken of. 

Person is the face of a word, quhilk in diverse formes of 
Bpeach it diverseiie piites on : as, I, Peter, say that thou 
art the sun of God. Thou, Peter, sayes that I am the son 
of God. Peter said that T am the son of God. 

A, Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. S.), p. 27. 

Artificial person, in law, a corporation or body poli- 
tic, sometimes termed legal person. See natural person, 
below.-- Confident person. See confident— Confuta- 
tion of the person, diversity of person, etc. see con- 
futation, etc.— Generative person. See generative. — In 
person, (a) As regards tho body or extenial appeai-ance : as, 
he was not agreeable in person, (b) In the flesh ; actually ; 
with bodily presence, and not by oioputy or representative : 
as, he came in verson ; he paid the money in person. — 
Jurisdiction of the person. See jurisdictwn. i.— Legal 

g ^rson. Same as arhfleial person. - Locomotive, nutri- 
ve,ctc., person. Seo the adjectives.— Natural person 
in law, a human i^elng, in contradistinction to an artificial 
person. Seo corporation. — Persons Of color. See color. — 
Ihroteotlve, tentacular, etc. , person, see the adjectives. 
— Third person, (a) See def. 11. (h) The Holy Ghost, (c) 
An expression common In legal phraseology to indicate 
any one not a party to a contract, relation, or legal proceed- 
ing under consideration : as, tho liability of inembors of a 
corporation to third pcrsomi. = Byn. 2-4. Person, Indi- 
vidual, Personage. Person is the most general and com- 
mon word for a human being, of either sex and of any ago 
or social grade, without einpliasixing the fact that there 
is but one, or, if there are more than one, viewing them 
severally : as, I met a person wlio said, etc. Individual 
views a pei’son as standing alone, or persons as standing 
separately before the mind ; as, the rightsof theindnaff?fa2; 
the rights of individuals; it Is incorrect to use indimdual 
for person unemphatically : as, there were several individ- 
uals in tho room. A personage is au important, distin- 
guished, or illustrious person : hence, Uie state has been 
culled “a grout moral personage." 
persont (p^^r'sqn), V, t. [< person, w.] To repre- 
sent as a person ; personify. Milton. 
per80na(per-so'nii),«. ; pi. ^^^^^^(-ne). [NL., 
< h, persona: see person,] In hiol., same as 
persoh, 8. 

personable (p6r 'sqn-a-bl) ,a. [ < OF. personable, 
personnahle; as person + -aWc.] 1. Having a 
well-formed body or person ; of good appear- 
ance; comely; presentable. 

Her feigning fancio did pourtray 
Him such as fittest she for love could find. 

Wise, warlike, personaMe, courteous, and kind. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. Iv. 6. 

The people, he affirmed, were white, comely, long-beard- 
ed, and very personable. J*urchas, Fiigrimage, p. 407. 

2. Inlaw: (a) (^alified to maintain pleas in 
court. (&) Competent to take anything granted 
or given. — 3t. JPersonally visible; able to be 
interviewed. 

My Baled lovde of Winchester saiod onto the kyng that 
tho kyng his father, so visited with sickonesse, was not 
personable. Hall, Hen. VI., f. 18. illallimU.) 

personableness (pfer'sqn-a-bl-nes), n. Bodily 
form; stature; personage. 

They [of Japan] much esteeme a tall personaMenesse : 
they plucko off the hnlres on their head, . . . leaning but 
a little growing behinde. Purckas, J*i]grimage, p. 628. 

personas, n. Plural of persona. 
personage (p(»r'sqn-aj), n. [< OF. personage, 
F.personnage =r Pr. ‘personatge = Bp, personaje 
= Pg. person agem ss it. personaggio, < ML. per- 
sonaticum, also, after OF.personaginni, dramat- 
ic representation, personation, also an image, 
also a parsonage {nee jiarsonage), < L. persotia, 
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persoA ; see person, ] 1 . A person represented ; 
« rdle or part assumed or played; a character. 

Some persons must be found, already known in history, 
whom we may make the actors and pemmagu of this fable. 

W, Brwmu, View of Epiok Poesy. 

There is but one genuinely living pertonage In all the 
plays, and his features are those of Victor Hugo. 

Ifew Princeton Rec.^ III. 16. 

2. A person; an individual; especially, a man 
or woman of importance or distinction. 

In the Porch there sate 
A comely pertonage of stature talL 

Spencer, F. Q., TI. xii. 46. 

You are more saucy with lords and honourable permm- 
ogee than the commission of your birth and virtue gives 
you heraldry. Shak., All's Well, II. 8. 278. 

At the first glance. Phcebe saw an elderly personage, in an 
old-fashioned dressing-gown of faded damask, and wear- 
ing his gray or almost white hair of an uniisum length. 

Ilavftfuyme, Seven Gables, vll. 

"The Theatre of all my actions is fallen," said an antique 
perconage when his chief friend was dead. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, iii. 24. 
St. Bodily form; external appearance ; person. 

In respect of theyr owne talnes and goodlye personagee 
al the Galles for the most part accompt vs but dwarfs. 

Golding, tr. of Csesar, fol. 62. 
' The damzell well did vew his personage. 

And liked well. Spenser, F. Q., III. ii. 26. 

My mother’s name was Eleanor. . . . She was of proper 
personage ; of a browne complexion. Evelyn, Diary, p. 
^Sim. 2. Individual, etc. Sec person. 

' persona grata (pM'-so'iia gra'ta). [IL,: persona, 
person (see person) ; grat^i, fern, of grains, be- 
loved, clear (see grated), ‘\ A person who is 
acceptable; one in favor: as, an ambassador 
must be persona grata to the sovereign to whom 
he is accredited. 

personal (p^r'spu-al), o. and w. [< ME. personal, 
< OP. personal, 'personcl, P, personnel = Pr. Sp. 
personal rz Pg. personal, pessoalz= It. })ersonale, 
\ LL. personalis, belonging to a person (as a 
term of law), < L. persona, person: see person.] 

I. a. 1. IVrtaiuiug to a person or self-con- 
scious being as distinct or distinguished from 
a thing; having personality, or the character 
of a person; self-conscious; belonging to men 
and women, or to superhuman intelligences, 
and not to animals or things: as, & personal 
God; the personal object of a verb. — 2. T^er- 
taining, relating, or peculiar to a person or self- 
conscious individual as distinct or distinguish- 
ed from (dJiers or from tlu^ community; indi- 
vidual : as, not a public but a personal matter; 
personal niterests; personal pro})orty, etc. 

Seeing Virtues are \mi personal. Vices only are cotninu- 
uicative. Raker, Chronicles, p. 107. 

We arc impressed with an irresistible eonvicti(»ii<»f our 
personal identity. J). Stewart, Philos. Essays, 1. i. 1. 

In the midst of a corrupt court he had kept bis perHonal 
Integrity unsullied. Maeanlay, Hist. Eng., vli. 

The lltonianl citizen, as tho Acts of tlie Apostles abme 
would leach us, hud valuable pmowaf privileges. 

E. A. Freiunan, Ain or. Locts., p. .‘Wl. 

3. Proper or directly applicable to a specific 
person or individual, or to his character, con- 
duct, etc.; ])ointed, directed, or specifically ap- 
plicable or applied, especially in a disparaging 
or offensive sense or manner, to some particu- 
lar individual (either one^s self or another); 
as, a personal paragraph; personal abuse; per- 
sonal remarks. 

Splenetic, personal, base, 

A wounded thing with a rancorous cry. 

Tennyson, Maud, x. 2. 

You have never seen the young lady ; you can have no 
personal feeling about her, one way or other. 

Mrs. Craik, Young Mrs. .Jardine, vll. 

4. Eelating to ono^s self, or one\s own exp(*ri- 

eiices; as, reminiscences. 

The Divine Comedy is a personal narrative. Dante is 
the eye-witness and ear-witness of that whicli be relates. 

Macaulay, Milton. 

Nothing short of personal experience afioi'ds siifilcient 
evidence of a supernatural occuneiice. 

Fowler, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, p. 121. 

5. Done, effected, or made in person, and not 
by dei>uty or rejiresentative : as, a perstmal ap- 
pearance; h personal mt^rview; personal ser- 
vice of a suinraons; pcnwwa/ application is ne- 
cessary. 

With great dyffyculte he pacyfyed them agayn f«>r that 
tyme, and brought them to jtxjrxwwiWcommunycaclun, and 
lastly to amyable and frendcly departyngo. 

Fahf/an, Chron., II., an. 1407. 

The daughter of the King of France . . . 

Importunes wcrsonol conferonc.e with his grace. 

.SAafr, L. L. L., il. 1. ;I2. 

6t. Present in person. 

Out me off the heads 
Of all the favourites that the absent king 
In deputation left behind him bt*re, 

When he was persmuil in the Irish war. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 3. 88. 
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7. Of or pertaining to the ]^rson or bodily 
form ; belonging to the face or figure ; corporeal: 
as, personal uenuty. 

It was the fame of this heroiok constancy that deter- 
mined his Koyal Highness to desire in marriage a princess 
whose persofial charms . . . were now become the least 
part of her character. Addison, Freeholder, No. 21. 

8. In f/mm., denoting or pointing to the person; 
expressing the distinctions of the three per- 
sons: as, personal pronoun; n personal v&th, 
— Ohattel personal. See cAu/fW.— Personal action, 
in law: (a) An action that can iw brought only by tlie 
person who is supposed to be injured, (b) An action for 
the recovciv of money or specific chattels, (c) Any ac- 
tion other than one for the recovery of land.— Personal 
acts of Parliament, statutes relating to particulai' per- 
sons, such as an act authorizing a perst^n to change his 
name, etc. —Personal assets. See assets, 1 .— Personal 
bond Jn Scots law, a bond which acknowledges receipt of a 
sum of money, and binds the grantor, his heirs, executors, 
and successors to repay the sum at a specified time, with 
a penalty in case of failure and interest on the sum while 
the some remains unpaid.— Personal diligence or exe- 
cution, ill Scots law, a process whicli conusts of arrest- 
ment, poinding, and imprisonment.— Personal equa- 
tion. Bee equation.- Personal estate (in lands), an es- 
tate the duration of which can be definitely determined 
or computed in time when it is created, such as an estate 
for a term of years, as contrasted with an estate for life. 
See personal jn'operty.— Personal Identity, the condition 
of remaining the same person or of retaining all the per- 
sonal characteristics throughout the changes of mental 
and bodily life , cuniiniiity of personality. -Personal-lib- 
erty laws, in U. S. hist., during the slavery period, laws 
passed by several Northern fitaies, in order to sociirc to 
persons accused of being fugitive slaves tho rights of trial 
by Jury and ol habeas corpus, which were refused to them 
by the fiigitive-sluvolaws.— Personal medals, in nuwis., 
medals comnicinorating persons, as distinguished from 
medals coinmomorating events.— Personal pronoun,in 
gram., one of the pronouns 1, we, thou, you, ho, she, it, 
fAcii/.— Personal property, movables; chattels; things 
subject to the law which applies to tho person, as money, 
Jewels, furniture, etc., as distliiguishca from real estate. 
(See chattel, estate, and real.) i'eraonal property usually 
consists of things temporary and movable, but includes all 
subjects of property not of a freehold nature, nor descen- 
dible to the lieirs ul law. (Kent.) Originally called jwr- 
sonal because the ri'iiicdy for deprivation was to recover 
damages enfureeubic against the person of the defen- 
dant. In the law of England tho distinction between real 
and jwrsonal proj»ei*ty is very nearly tlie same nsthe distine.- 
tlon between heritable and movable proi»erty in the law of 
Scotland.— Personal representatives, (a) Exciciitora 
and adnilidstruiors. (6) Those who succeed to property and 
rights by virtue of a pin sonal relation, or as deemed to rep- 
resent in law the person. - Personal, rights, tlie rights 
which pertain to the person iiicludinr the righi to life, tho 
right to immunity from attacks and injuries, and the right 
0 (|ually with others similarly clnjiiinsianeed to control 
one’sowii actions. Ctwley. Personal security, the secur- 
ity afforded by the obligation of one or more natural y>er- 
Bons, as distinguished from that seeuri.«l by a pledge or 
mortgage of real or pcrsoiud property. Personal ser- 
vice. (a) In the law nj procedure, delivery to the person, as 
distinguished from construetiw' sertrUe,meh as by publica- 
tion and mulling, (h) In the law of real jnr ncrty, such a 
servitude as ha.s not been const itutijd for the advantage of 
tho estate, but has been granted on another’s estate, only for 
the use of tt person. Anyeil Personal supposition, the 
aceeiitationuf aeommon imm»j to denote the things w nich 
come under tliti class It sigiullea ' tlius. In the piDposition 
“ aman is running.’ the word man lias a personal supposi- 
tion,- Personal tithes, tithes tiom profits arising from 
manual occupations, trade, fishiaics, etc. — that is, the 
tenth part of tin* clear gains— as distinguished from tlie 
proceeds of agrieuiturai labor. - Personal transaction, 
in some modern statutes as to evidence, a transaction hail 
in person, as distinguished from one had through agents 
ill the absence of the jicrson. — Personal verb, in gram., 
a verb-form having a iiersoiml chai*acter, or taking a sub- 
ject; a true or finite verb-form ; not an infinitive or pai - 
tlciple. 

II. n. 1. Ill any tnovablo Uiinpr, oithcr 
llviiif? or (loail ; « inovablo. — 2. A short Hotiei* 
or paraf'rai))! in a jiewKjmiier rofcTi’injEf to soino 
person or ])(‘r.soTis. 

fersonales (]HT-so-na.'16z), n. pi. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1830), so ('alleil from the pi‘rsoiiato corolla; 
< L. pert.ona, a mask: see A cohort 

of oignt orders of <iieotyl(*doiiouH j^amopetalous 
plants of flic series fli'earpedalw, known by the 
commonly jiersonato or two-lipped corolla, 
tho smaller rudimentary or obsolete post(*rior 
stamen, and the two carpels with niiracrmis 
ovules, or witli two, om^ jdaced above tlic other. 
It includes the cxti nslve and mainly herliaccous Nerop/iw- 
laria, AeanthuH, n\a\ Gesnera families; the broom-rapes, 
parasitic plants . the Idadderwtirts, aquatic ; the pedallum 
family, strong-.scriited hertm; and tlie Idgnoniu and eolu- 
mellitt faiiinies nf trees uml shriiim. 

personalisation, personalise. Soo personali- 
zation, personalize. 

personalism ( ]>cr'spii-al-izm), w. [= F. person- 
valisnie; < personal + -ism.] The charactc^r of 
bein^ ]>ersonal. 

personalist (iicr'spn-al-ist), «. {■< personal + 

]u Journalism, \i writer or editor of jior- 
sonal notes, anecdotes, ete. 

As a willy riid slashing political as an editor 

of his kiml, . . . lie was considered )>y friend and foe as 
without an equal. The iSatian, June l.">, ].'<76, p. 382. 

personality (pcr-sp-nal'i-ti), w.; ]>1. pn'sonali- 
iies (-tiz). L< F. persuniiuhlc = Vr.pcrsonalitat 


personalty 

= Sp, personalidad = Pg. personalidade ss It. 
peraonalitd, < ML, p€r8onaUta(t-)s, < LL, person 
personal: »ee person, (Ji, personalty.] 1. 
The essential character of a person as distin- 
guished from a thing; self-consciousness; ex- 
istence as a self-conscious being; also, per- 
sonal qualities or endowments considered col- 
lectively; a person. As a philosophical term 
personality commonly implies personal iden- 
tity. Soe personal. 

Now that whicli can contrive, which can design, must 
be a person. Tliese capacities constitute psrstn^ity, for 
tliey imply consciousness of thought. 

Palsy, Nat Theol., xxili. 

All mankind place tlieir personality in something that 
cannot bo divided, or consist of parts. . . . When a man 
loses his estate, his health, his strength, he is still the 
same person, and has lust nothing of his . . . 

A person is something indivisible, and is what Leibnitz 
calls a monad. Reid, Intellectual Powers, iii. 4 . 

In order to become majestic, it (a procession) should be 
viewed from some vaniago-point, ... for then, by its re- 
moteness, it melts oil tho petty personalities of which it 
is made up into one broad moss of ^ xistonce. 

Bawthume, Seven Gables, xi. 

God, before whom ever He bare 
The abysmal depths of Perstmality. 

Tennyson, Palace of Art. 

The personality of God ought not . , to bo conceived 
as individual, butas a total, universal personality; and, in- 
stead of p 
to eonceh 


2. A personal characteristic or trait. 

I now and then, wlien she teases me with praises which 
Hickman cannot deserve, in return fall to praising those 
qualities and personalities in Lovelace which tlie other 
never will have. 

Richardson, Clarissa Ilarlowe, II. 188. (Davies.) 

3. Limitation to particular persons or classes. 

During tlie latter half nf that eentiiry the important step 

was made of aholishing tlio jmrsanality of the code, and an- 
]ilying it to all persons, of whatever race, living within the 
territory. Brougham. 

4. Dirc'ct applicability or application, as of a 
remark, an allusion, etc., to a person or indi- 
vidual: as, tho personality of a rtmmrk. 

Not being supported by any permnalUy (though some 
guessed ii ti> be directed at tlie cbarar.tor of tlie late Lord 
Melcombe), it |a play | was not received 'with those bursts 
of applause so coninion to his iiigher-seasoned entertain- 
ments. W. Cooke, Life of H. Foote, I. 75. 

5. An invidious or ilcrogatory remark tnado to 
or about a person, or his character, conduct, 
ai>p(*aranco, oic.: as, to indulge iu personalities, 

Mr. Tiliot had looked lilgher and Idgher since his gin 
luid become so famous; and in the year '29 he had, in Mr. 
Muscat's hearing, sjioken ()f Dissenters as sneaks- » per- 
sonality whicli could not be overlooked. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxlv. 

6. Ill htir, personal ('state. In this sonw' usually 
personalty.^ Personality of laws, a phrase including 
nil those laws which concern the condition, state, and 
capacity of persons, as tlie reality of laws denotes all tliose 
laws whicli concern property or things An action in jwr- 
snnalitg or jtersovalty is one bronglit against tlio right per- 
son, or the jierson against wliom, in law, it lies. 

personalization (pcr"8on-ui-i-zri'Hliqn), n. [< 
personalize + -alion.] Tlio attribution of p(*r- 
sonal qunliti(*K to tliat which is impc'rsonal ; the 
act of making pc^rsoiial, or of r(*garding some- 
thing as a jiorson ; p< 3 rsonillcation. Also spelled 
jnrsonahsation. 

IVrsfmalizahon |in imtiirc-worsblpl exists at the outset; 
and the worshi]> is in all casis tlie worsliip of an indwell- 
ing gliost-derivud being 

//. Spencer, Pop. Hci. Mo., XXV. 458. 

personalize (pt'r'son-nl-iz), r. t.', pret. and pp. 
personalized, ppr. personalizing. [= F. persov- 
naliser = Sp. personal izar = rg. personahsar ; 
its personal + -ize. | To make personal; endow 
with personality : ]>('rs(jiiify. IVarburlon. Also 
sjielhul personalise. 

Our author udfqits a simple tliough etiicac.lous plan of 
comparison intween llic outward appearance of things 
and jdaccs in London in 1S37 and 1887. He personalizes 
the two ejjocliH, and sendh tliem walking ami-in-ann down 
the Strand. Quarterly Rev. , CX LVI. 195. 

personally (per's(;ii-al-i), adv. f< ME. person- 
oily: < personal + -/y-.J 1. In a personal man- 

rM*r; in jiersoii; by bodily pr(3K(meo ; uotbyn'p- 
iTHentativii or substitute: as, to bo personally 
])resi*nt; todelivera UAAqt personally. — 2. With 
respei't to an individual; as an indmduul. 

Shoe 1 1 Tinccss Margaret) liaro . . . a mortal hatred to 
the liouse of Lancaster, and jursonally to the king. 

RcLctm, Hist. Hen. Vll., p. 30. 

3. As regards one’s ]>ers(mal exist (*rjce or in- 
dividuality; as, to remain personally the sumo 
being. 

personalty (pfT'sqn-al-ti). n. *1>^r.so7i- 

altie, < OF. ( AF.) personal fir, personalty, < MJj. 
pers(rnalita{t-)s, personality, personalty: s(*e 
personality.] In law, juTsonal projx'rty, in (!•«- 



personalty 

tinction from rmlUj^ or real property. So© per- 
sonatf real. 

Our courts now regard a man’s pergonalty in a light 
nearly, if not quite, equal to his realty. 

HlacMone, Com., II. xxiv. 

Action In personalty. Bee permwlity of laws, under 
permnality. 

personate (p6r'soii-at), ?>.; prot. and pp. person- 
ated, ppr. personaUnq. [\ L, personatuSf as- 
Burned, (!OUiiterfeit(‘c\, masked, < persona^ ii 
mask: see person. No Ij. or ML. verb ^perso- 
nare appears in tliis sense. Cf. L. personar(\, 
resound, i>la.v on a musical instrument (st‘e 
pcrHon).'\ J.’trans. 1. To assume or put on the 
character or appearance of; play the part of; 
pass oTie’s self off as. 

The elder Bnitns ov\\y penmnaUM the fool ami nunlman 
foi the good of the public. Snrift, I’alo of a Tul>, ix. 

2. To assume; put on; porfoiin; phiy. 

Does she permnatp. 

For some cuds unknown to us, this rude behaviour? 

Mtminyer, Great Duke of Florence, iv. 2. 

3. To represent falsely or hypocritically ; pre- 
tend: with a reflexive ]>ronoun. [Rare.] 

It has been the constant pmetice of the Jesuits to send 
over emissaries, with instructions to perHoimle themmlvfis 
members of Uie several sticts amongst us. Swijt 

4t. To represt'iit by way of similitude; tyjufy. 

The lofty cedar, royal Cymheline, 

PcrMnMteH thee. Sliak., Cymbcline, v. fi. 454. 

5t. To describe; characterize; celebrate. 

1 will drop ill his way some obscure epistles of love ; 
wherein . . . he shall find himself most feelingly 
aU'd. N.,ii. ll. m. 

In fable, hymn, or song, m jitTmiuitiny 

Their gods ridiculous, and themselves past shame. 

MUtou, i*. U., iv. ,‘141. 
(Ill tliis passage permmit/* is by some referred to Latin 
personare, play (celebrate with music). See etymology. ( 

II. ihtrans. To play a fictitious character. 

He wrote many poems and epigrams, sundry petty coin- 
odles and enterludea, often -tunes with the 

actors Sir G. Buck, Hist. Rich, lli., p. 70. {Latham.) 

personate (p^u’^spn-at), a. [< L. personatm^ 
luaskeii, < mask : see 

person.^ 1 . In hot., mask-likc ; 
havinf? the lower lip nushod 
upward so as to close trio hia- 
tus betwocu the two lips, as 
in the snapdrap^on : said of a 
gamopetalous irroj^ilar corol- 
la. — 2. In .too/., luaskod or 
disfrnisod in anyway, {a) Lar- 
val ; not imoglnal. {h) Ifuving a col- 
oration ot the face or head suggestive 
of a mask ; cucullato. 

3. Saiiio as personated. 
personated (pt‘‘r'8pn-a-tcHl), 

p.a Person iflod; iinnorHoiiat(‘d; hence, feipfued; 
proteiid(‘d; assumed: as, personated dt^votiou. 

Tut, she disseiuhles : all \^permiiatrd 
And counterfeit comes from her! 

B. Jomon, New Inn, iii. 2. 

The niggardliness and Incoiripetency of this reward 
sheweil that he was a jtcrsonnM act of greatness, and that 
Trivate Criunwell did govern JViiice Oliver. 

WwhI, Atheiue Oxon., 11. 

We followed the sound till we came to a chme thickbt, 
on the othci side of which we saw n young woman sittingas 
it were in a persotiated sullennoss just over a transparent 
fountain. Steele, Spectator, No. 118. 

personation (p^r-sp-na'shpn), w. f< L. as if 
^ personatio{n-)j < personal ns : Rccpcmumfc, r.] 
Th(' act of jiersonatiiij?, or of couutcrfoitiug: 
th('. person oi character of another; imperson- 
al ion.— False personation, in laiv, tlie offense of per- 
sonating another for the puiposo of fraud, 
personator (pi'r'son-a-tpr), w. [< persimate + 
-0/1.] One who assuracB the character of an- 
other; one who plays a part, 
personeity (ii^r-Hp-iie'i-ti), //. [(.person -e-Uy.'] 
Personality. [Rtiro.] 

The jM^THoneity ot God. Coleridge. (WehgUir.) 

personification (p^r-son'i-fl-ka'shpn), n. [= 
F. personnifivaiion =,Hp. personijicacion =: Pj?. 
persomfivat^do = It. person! fic^tzionv.d^^j. *per- 
sontJirdtio{n-), < person ifiertre^ personify; seo 
personify, j 1 . The act of personifying! ; specifi- 
cally, in rliet., n iigriin' of speech, or a species of 
metaphor, which consists in representing inani- 
mate objects or abstract notions as endued with 
life ami action, or poss(‘ssing the attribute.s of 
livingbeiugs ; prosopoiiuda : ns, “ tlu‘ floods clap 
their hands,” “(he sun r<*j(nceth as a strong 
man to run a race,” “(he mountains and the 
hills shall break forth into singing,” etc. 

This 8ug«, the satirist, ami the seer . , . Mulod his head 
ill ullogory ; he published no other names than those of 
the virtues and the vices; and. to avoid personality, he 
con tented himself with jtermniUeatum 

L 1)' Israeli, Amen, of Lit , 1. 217. 


. 4416 

That alphabetic which enlivenB all auch 

words as Hunger, Solitude, IiYeedom, by the eaiw magic of 
an initial capital. Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser. , p. 2. 

2. Embodiment; impersonation. 

They are personifieaiioM : they are passions, talents, 
opinions, virtues, vices, but not men. 

Maeavlay, Mitford’s Hist. Greece. 

3. In art, the representation in the form of a 
person of something abstract, as a virtue or 

•' '"rill 
[if; 




I'crson.itc Cornll.i of 

Sii.i|niraKOM ( Attfte- 

rhtuum majusj. 


PiTionifK tUion. — The “ Church «»f Christ,” from the west front of the 
< .ithcdr.d of Nulrc Dame, P-wis tijth century sculpture). 

vice, or of an aggregation, as a race or nation, 
a body of doctrines, etc. 
personificative (p^r-son'i-fi-ka-tiv), a. [< per- 
soniJieat{ton) 4- -ire.} Pertaining to jx^rsoni- 
fication; characterized by a tendency to por- 
Honificaiion or the act of personifying, 
personificator (}it‘r-son'i-fi-ka-tpr), n. f< per- 
soniJirat{ion ) + -or^ .] One who is ^ven to per- 
sonifying (pialities or inanimate things ; a per- 
soiiificr. Sonthey. 

personifier (per-son'i-fi-er), n, [< personify + 
-f/d .] ( )nt^ who ]>ersoiiifies. 
personify (per-son'i-fi), < 1 . t. ; pret. and pp. per- 
sonified^ ppr. person if y in (f, [= F. personn ifier 

= Sp. I*g, person tfivar = per son iji rare, < Nlj, 

personijieare, < L. persona, a person (see ;>rr- 
+ /hfYTc, make.] 1. Toireat or regard as 
a person; represent as a rational being; tn'at, 
for litei'ary purposes, as if endowed with tlu^ 
seutiimmts, actiojis, or language of a rational 
being or person, or, for artistic purpose's, as if 
having a huinaTi form and nature. 

'riit' life and action ot the liody being ascribed to a soul, 
tdl other phenomena of the universe were in like manner 
ascribed to souMike beings or spirits, which are thus, in 
tact, personified causes. JSnctfc. Brit., JI. 5(1. 

2. To impersonate; bo an irapersonaliou or 
embodiment of: as, ho personifies all that is 
moan. 

personization (piT^'spn-i-za'shon), n. [< per- 
sonizT + -ation.} Haiiie as impersonation or per- 
sonifieatUni. Also spelled perstmisation. 
persbnize (per'spu-iz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. per- 
soviz:vd, ppr. personizinq. [\ person 4* 4cc.] 
To personify. Also spelled p^.sY)mse. [Rare.] 

^niton has jteritonized them (Orcus and Ades] and put 
them ill the Oourt of t'haos. 

J. Bichardeon, Notes on Milton, p. 84. 

If you would make Fortune your friend, or, to jH’rsonise 
her no longer, if you desire ... to be rich, ... be 
more eager to save than acquire. 

Giddsmith, Citizen of the World, Ixx. 

personnel (per-so-neF), n. [F., < personnel, a. : 
see personal.} The body of persons employ(*d 
in any service, especially a public service^ as 
the army, navy, etc., hi contradistinction to 
the materiel, or material, which consists of 
guns, stores, tools, macliiiies, etc. 

Persoonia (P^r-sc>'ni-a), n. [NL. (Sir J. E. 
Smith, 171)8), after H. Persoon (died 1830), 
author of Synojmis Plantanun ” ( 1 805-7).] A 
genus of niretulous shrubs of the order Protea- 
cem, type of the tribe Pmooniem, characterizi*d 
by the four distinct scales upon the stalked 
ovary, and the ( wo })(uidulous ovules. There are tK) 
species, all Australian, except one which Is found In New 
Zealand. The-y hear undivided alternate leathery leaves, 
small ytdlow or white ffowei's, usiialliy solitary In the axils, 
and pulpy drupes with an extremely hard and thick stone. 
P. Toro, a small •' vergreen tree, is known In New Zealand 


as eotio. Many species are cultivated under glass, ohiefly 
for the brilliant yellow ilowers. 

Persoonieas (p^r-s^ni'f-e), n. pi. [NL. (End- 
li(?her, 1836), < Persoonia 4 -cse.] A tribe of 
apetalous plants of the order Proteavem and the 
series Nmnimentacese, distinguished by the two 
ovules, the perfect anthers, and the unequal 
seed-leaves commonly much thickened. It in- 
cludes 8 genera— 7 Australian and 1 African, 
perspective (p6r-spek'tiv, fomerly also per'- 
spek-tiv), a, and n. [I. a, < F. pen'speetif ^ Pr. 
perspectiu = Hp, Pg. perspectivo = It. prospet- 
tirOf < ML. as if ^perspeetivus, < L. perspectns, 
pp. of perspicere, see through, < per, tlirough, 4 
spceerc, see. II. n. < F. perspective, the persiioc- 
tive art, = Sp. Pg. pcrspevMva = It. perspeUiva, 
prospettiva = D. perspektief s= G. perspectiv =: 
few. Dan. perspektiv, < ML. *pcrspectmi, fern. 
(do. ars) of *perspeetivus: see above.] La. 1. 
Optical; used in viewing or prospecting: used 
especially in the phrase jierspeetire glass — that 
is, a telescope, and specifically a terrestrial as 
distinguished from an astronomical telescope. 

Galileeufi, a worthy astrologer, ... by the help of per- 
gpecliw glams hath found in the stars inkny things un- 
known to the ancients. Raleigh, Hist, world, 1. IftlL 

God's perspective glass, his spectacle, is the whole world. 

Domne, Sermons, ii. 

A Gaiie with a Silver Hoad and a Black Ribbon in it, the 
top of it Amber, crack'd in two or three places, part of the 
Head to turn round, and In It a Perspective Glass. 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign ot Queen Anne, 

[1. 158. 

2. Of or pertaining to the art of representing 

solid objects upon a flat surface. — 3. Repre- 
sented in perspective ; thoroughly and duly pro- 
portioned in its parts ; not anamorphous or dis- 
torted; true: as, plan. See II. 

To recommend this system to the people, a pers^ctive 
view of the court, gorgeously painted and finely illumi- 
nated from within, was exhibited to the gaping multitude. 

Bvrke, i‘resent Discontents. 

Perspective glasst. Seo def. i.- Perspective shell, a 

gtcnoglossate gastropod, Solarium perspectivum ; the sun- 

II, n. If. A roflocting glass or combination 
of glasses producing some kind of optical delu- 
sion or anamorphous efff'ct when viewed in one 
way, but i)resenting objects in their true forms 
when viewed in another. 

Like perspeehees, which, rightly gazed upon, 

Show nothing but confusion, eyed awry 
Distinguish form. Shak., Rieh. II., ii. 2. 18. 

A picture of a chancellor of France prosentod to the 
common beholder a nmltitiido of little faces but if one 
did look at it through a jierspectioe there appeared only 
the single pourtraicture of the chancellor. 

Humane Industry. (Nares.) 

2t. A magiiifyiiig-ghiss; a telt*scope; a spy- 
glass. 

To sjile niy worth, as T liavo seenc dimine eyes 
To lookt! tlmuigh spectacles, or wrsp'vtives. 

Ileywood, Epilogue (Works, ed. Tearson, VI. 865). 

1 bring 

A persjiectiiie, to make those things that Ho 
. Roniote from sense familiar to thee. 

Shirley, Wedding, iv. 4. 

I’wo embroidered suits, a pocket perspective, a dozen 
pair of r(5d-hecled shoes, three pair of red silk stockings, 
and an amber-headed cane. Stedc, Tatier, No. 

3. The art of representing solid objects on a 
flat surface so that when they are viewed the 
eye is aff ected in the same manner as it would 
b*e by viewing the objects themselves from a 
given point. By perspective, in common language, is 
meant Umar perspective, or the art of delineating the out- 
lines of objects, of their shadows, and of their relloctions. 
The theory is that the nosttlons of the delineated points 
in the picture are suen that if rays, or straight lines, 
were drawn fmin the corresponding oriainat points in the 
natural objects to the eye of the spectator, and If the pic- 
ture were then interposed in the rip;ht position, it would 
be pierced by these rays at the points of delineation. It 
follows that perspective supposes that a picture is to bo 
looked at with one eye placed in a particular position ; 
and if it be otherwise looked at, the perspective necessarily 
appears false. This position of the eye, called the station- 



JSCK, an urigiiuil plane ; AT DL, another original plane ; CK, 
their interseetKiU, un original line ; yiSCfi, plane of ileline.^tion ; F, 
Bt.ition-|H>int : FFGH, directing plane; Zj'/I/)//, vanishing plane of 
original pl.inc JSCK; BC, its intersecting line; ✓//>, its v.mishing 
line : FG, its directing line ; B/lBF, vanishing plane of original plane 
KCDL ! F>L, Its intersecting line; AB, its vanishing line; HG. its 
dircctiri)? line; C, Intersecting iwint of line CK ; A, Its vanishing 
|K)ml ; O, its directing iKiInt ; CG, its dirci tor ; AC, its delineation. 

point, or point, of sight (which phrase with old writers haB» 
however, another meaning), is, accoi’dlng to the directions 
of most treatises, placed much too near the picture to 
represent the mean position of a person looking at it. Ar- 



p«rapectlT6 

ttoti oonseqnently find It neoeNuuy to modify the formi 
which etriot perspective would prescribe. To ascertain 
how an original line or plaw (that is, a line or plane in 
nature) Is to be delineated, we have to consider, first, the 
iraereeoHng point or line, alfU) called the irOerseetion qf the 
inigiruU line or plane (that is, the point or lino where the 
original line or plane, extended if necessary, cuts the 
plane qf delineationf or the plane of the picture extended 
to Infinity) ; and, second, the vaniahing point ot the original 
line, or tlie vanishing line of the original plane (that is, 
the point or line where the plane of delineation is cut by 
* a line or plane passing through the eye parallel to the 
original line or inane). A n original line is represented by 
acme portion of the line from its intersecting point to its 
vanishing point ; and every line in a given original plane 
has its intei-socting point on the intersecting line and its 
vaiilshiug point <m the vanishing line of that plane. It 
is also proper to consider the directing plane, or piano 
tlirough the eye parallel to the picture ; the directing line, 
or lino in which tlie directing plane cuts an original plane ; 
the directing point, or point in which the directing plane 
is pierced by an oiiginnl line ; and the director, or Hue fi*om 
the eye to a directing point. It is further necessary to 
take account of the direct radial, or principal tmual rag, 
being the perpendicula'k let fall from the eye upon the 
plane of delineation ; the center of the jnclnrc, or center of 
vision (ealled by old writers the pirint nf sight), being the 
foot of that perpendicular ; and the prinnpal dislatu'^e, or 
distance of the picture, being the perpeimicular distance 
of the plane of delineation from tlie eye. The ground- 
plane is the level plane on which the spectator Is supposed 
to stand. The horizontal line, or horizon, is tlie line in 
which the level plane through the eye cuts the picture, 
passing ordinarily through the center. This would better 
be termed the hotizontal line at inJinUy, following to the 
dip of the horizon (which see, under d/pX it differs sensi- 
bly from the dolinoation of the true horizon. Linear per- 
spective is merely a bmnch of descriptive geometry, itself 
an application of projective geometry. JPerspeetivo is in- 
timately connected with the arts of design, and is particu- 
larly necessary in the art of painting, os without a correct 
obsurvancu ot perspective no picture can have truth. Per- 
spective is illustrated in the correct delineation of even thii 
simplest posHiuns of objects. 

4. A drawing or representation in perspeetive ; 
specifically, a painting so placed at tne end of 
an alloy, a garden, or the lik<‘, as to present 
the appearance of continuing it, and thus pro- 
duce the impression of great(*r len^h or ex- 
tent. Stage scenic painting is of this nature. 

Towards his study and bedchamber joynes a little gar- 
den, which, tho’ very narrow, by tlie addition of ii well 
painted perspective is to appearance greatly enlarged. 

Evelyn, Diary, March 1 , 1044. 

5. Prospect; view; vista. 

Perspectives of pleasant glades. Thyden. 

1 saw a long perspective ot felicity before me. 

Ooldsinith, i 'itizen of the World, xxx. 

Imagination had ample range in the boundless j?>ersj 9 <?c- 
tim of these unknown regions. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 20. 

6. Proper or just proportion ; appropriate rela- 
tion oi parts to one another ana to tho whole 
view, subject, etc. 

We have endeavoured, in these our partitions, to ob- 
serve a kind of persitecUvc, that one part may cast light 
upon another, tiacon. Advancement of Learning, ii. l/i. 

Mr. Webster . . . never iinlulged in a weak tloui ish, 
though ho knew perfectly well how to make such exordi- 
ums, episodes, and perorations as might give perspective 
to Ills harangues. Etnerson, Fugitive Slave Law. 

Prom well, we shuiild gather, had found out the secret 
of this historical jm'specHve, to distinguish between tho 
blaze of a burning tar- barrel and the final conflagration of 
«dl things. Lowell, Among my Hooks, 1 st ser., p. 2 (f 0 . 

Aerial perspective, in painting, tho art of giving <lue 
dlinlnution to the strength of light, slmdu, and co 1 <ir.s of 
objects according to their distances, to tho quantity of 
light falling on them, and to tho medium thrtmgb wbicli 
they are seen. 

The painter can imitate the aerial persjiecHne, . . . But 
he cannot imitate the focal poi spective, and still less can 
he imitate the binocular perspective. 

Le Conte, Sight, p. 144. 

Au giiiur perspective. See ant/ular. — Axis of perspec- 
tive. See axw. ~ Center of perspective. See centeri . 
— Conical perspective, the art of delineating objects as 
if they were projected upon a conical surface from a point 
on Its axis, this surface being subsequently developed.— 
Ouilous perspective, the art of delineating objects so 
that, when the image of the picture in a cui-ved mirror of 
definite form and position is viewed from a fixed station, the 
objects appear as in natui'c.— Cylindrical perspective, 
that variety of conical iierspective In which the cone of 
delineation is a cylinder.— Oauche perspective. See 
gauche. — In perspective, according lo tho laws ot per- 
spective ; hence, represented on a flat suiface in such a 
way as to convey the idea of solidity and distance.— In- 
verse perspective, the art of inteipreting pictures In 
perspective so as to ascertain the proper position of the 
eye and tho relative positions ana forms of the objects 
represented.— Isometric perspective. «ee ismiietric - 
y.fwna.r perspective. See Oblique perspec- 

tive. Same as atigtdnr persp(rtive.-~PanOTSJtlic per- 
spective, that variety of cylindrical projection in which 
the cylinaer of delineation is vertical.— Parallel per- 
BpetwVe the perspective of a tiolineation in wtiicli the 
plane of the picture is parallel to the side of the principal 
object.— Perspective plane, the suHace on whlcii the ob- 
ject or pictui'e is delineated, or the transparent surface or 
plane through which the objects represented may be sup- 
pCM^ to be viewed. It is also called pla7ie of projecthni, 
plane qf the picture, piciure-■|^lam,—VT0^9G^Adi perspec- 
ttve, a modification of ordinaiy perspective in which the 
picture is furtlier from the eye than the original objects. 
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perspective-instnunent (p6r-8pek'tiv-in^str(^- 

ment), n. Any mechanical aid in perspective 
drawing; a perapectograph. it may be a camera 
lucida, a camera obsenra, an arrangement of movable 
strings or wires in connection with an eyepiece, or any- 
thing similar. e r ^ 

perspectively (per-spek'tiv-li), adv. If. Op- 
tically; as through some optical instrument. 
perspective^ m., 1. 

Yes, my lord, you see them perspectively, the cities turned 
Into II maid, for they are all girdled with maiden walla, 
that war hath never entered. Shak., Hon. V., v. 2. ;J47. 

2. According to the ndes of perspective. 

perspectograph (per-spek'to-graO» w. [< L. 

perspectus (see p€rsi>ecUve*) -f- 'Or. } patjniv, write. J 
An instrumont of various forms for obtaining 
or transferring to a surface the jioiiits and out- 
lines of objects. 

perspectography (per-spok-tog'ra-fi), n. [< L. 

perspeef US (see perspective) + I Jr. \)pn- 

(pnvj write,] The science or theory of perspee- 
tive ; the art of delineating olijects aecording 
to the rules of perspt^etive. 
perspicable (pcr's]>i-ka-bl), a. [< IAj. perspt- 
calnliSj < L. perspieerCt look through ; set* per- 
spk'HOiis,'\ Diseeruible; perctiptible. 

The sea, . . . to the eye without any motion. 

»SVr 7*. Herbert, Travels in Afiica, ji. IBS, 

perspicacious (])er-spi-ka'Klnis), o. [= F. per- 
spicaee = Hji. Pg. perspicu:: =zl\, perspienec, < 
\a. perspieax {pi rspteae-), sharp-sighted, < per- 
spicere, see tlirougli : .see pcrspeetire.] 1. (^uiek- 
sighted; shar]> of sight. 

And it jconseieneel is iiHogcther as nice, delicate, and 
tender in feeling as it can be jTersjncacious, and qiiu;k in 
seeing. South, Senuons, 11. xll. 

2. Of acute discennneiii. 

Your persjtuuieiouK wit, and solid judgment, (ogothcr 
with your acquireil learning, render Iyou| every way a 
most accoinplisird and desirable patron. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, Ded. 
The . . . bewilderment of arespectiible country getille- 
man of kindly lieurt. initable temper, and not. too perspi- 
cacimis brain, b» whom the Fairy Mab bad assigned such 
a soil as Byssbe. K. Ihnvden, Hbelley, 1. 121). 

= 8301 . Acute, shrewd, el car-sighted, sharp-witted. See 
astute. 

perspicaciously (pcr-S))i-kri'shus-li), adr. In 
a. perspicacious maimer; with (juick discern- 
ment. 

perspicaciousness (per-spi-ka'shus-ncs), 11 . 
Tho character of being perspicacious ; acuto- 
ijoss of sight; ]u*rspicaciiy. 
perspicacity (]»er-spi-kas'i-ti). It. [< F. perspi- 
eacite = Hp. perspieaeidud = I*g. perspieaeidade 
=rlt. perspteacita, < bh. perspt aeita{t-)Sy slnirp- 
High<edn(*sa, < L. per.spivMX {persph ./•-), seeing 
through : 8<‘e pers)neaetou.s.^ Tlie state or ehar- 
ai'terof bidng perspicaeioibs. (a) Keenness or quick- 
ness of sight. 

Nor can thiMC anything escape Xhr persjdcacity of those 
eyes which were btdoie light. 

Sir T. Itrowne, Vulg. Err., 1. 2. 

(h) Acuteness of disrernnieiit or understanding; penetra- 
tion ; sagacity • as, a nuin of jH-rspieaciiy. 

Altbongh (lod could have given to us such perspicacity 
of intcllecl that wc should never have erred, we have, not- 
withstanding, no light to dcmanil tills of liini. 

JJeseartets, ITin. of riiilos. (tr. by Veltch), i. § .'18. 
=Syn. (b) Sagacity, etc. {we judgment), insight, 
perspicacyt (jier'sjii-ka-si), n. [=r Kp. Pg. It. 
perspicaeiHf < b. per.spieax ( jurspieae-), .sharp- 
sighted: si'o jter.sjnearioiis.'] Perspicacity. 

You have tills gift of persyicacy above others. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, v. 2. 

perspiciencet (pcr-.spish'eus), ?I. [< L. perspt- 
cioitia, < perspieteu{t-)s,ppv.ot persplcerey look 
through : sec perspective,] The act of looking 
wHh shai*]Uioss. lUidetj. 

perspicilt (pcr'spi-sil), «. [< ML. 'jierspicillimiy 

a magnifying-b'ns, jd. pm’spieMkiy spectacles, < 
L. perspivervy look tlirou^i: see pe.rspicunusy 
perspeckre, (M’. Mb. consjncilldy spectacles, 
similarly rcluicd to eonspieuons, etc.] A inag- 
nifying-glass ; akms; a telescope. 

Hi lug all your helps and perspictls, 

To see me at best advantage, and augment 
My form as I come forth 

B Jonson, .Stajde of News, I. 1. 

Sir. 'tis a jjers/dcH. the best iMider heaven. 

With 11)18 Til read a leaf of that small Iliad . . . 
Twelve long miles oil. Tornkis (VX Albumuzar, i. .T 

perspicillumt (ptu--spi-sipum), n. [Mb.: stu* 
perspirif.] Same as pirspieil. 

In these iiivestlgations he [Harvey] used a persjdeiUum 
or simple lens, Encyc. Brit., XI h04. 

perspicuity (pf-r-spi-ku'i-ti), w. [< F. perspien- 
He =: Sp. perspieuidad pnspieuidade z=z It. 
wrspieuitf), < h. perspiniita{t-)8y transparency, 
perspicu usy transparent : see persfyiciwus.] 1 f. 


perspiration 

The quality of being perspicuous or transpa- 
rent ; that quality of a substance which renders 
objects visible through it ; transparency; clear- 
ness. — 2. The quality of being clear to the 
mind, or easily apprehended or understood; 
clearness to mental vision; freedom from ob- 
scurity or ambiguity; that quality of writing 
or language which readily presents to the mind 
of anotlier the precise ideas of tho author; 
clearness. 

And, DHinuch as you may, frame your fitllo to 
and to 1)0 Bonwlblo ; for the haughty obscure vorBo doth 
not much delight. 

Gascingm, Steele Olas (ed. Arbor), p. SC. 

PersjneuUy consists in tbc uBing of proper terms for 
the idcaB or thoughts which (u man] . . . would have 
paiw from his own mind into that of another. 

Locke, Jlt'ading and Study. 

If ClearnegB and Pn'npicvity were only to bo coiiBultod, 
tbe I’oot would have notbtiig idse to do but to cloath his 
Thouglita in tho most plain aiui natural LxproHBions. 

Addison, spectator, No. 286. 
— Syn. 2. Persjficuity, Lueidity, CUai ness, Plainness These 
words, as expresMing a quality of style, suggest much of 
their origimil meaning. Persjncuity is the quality by which 
the meaning can be seen through the words, transparency. 
Lucidity expresses the same idea, or the other meaning of 
lucid, that of the radiation or shining forth of the idea from 
huiRuage. Clearness may have two aspects, corresponding 
to the clearness with which one sees an object as sepamte 
from other thitigs,or to the clearness of water when it is not 
darkened in any way. Plainness rests u|K)n the idea that 
nothing rises iij) to iiitercent one’s view of tho thought; it 
thereture Implies, us the others do not, a simpler and home- 
lier diction, etc. Clearness 01 perspicuity is tlie common 
heading for that department 01 rhctoilc which treats of 
intelligibility in methods of expression. 

perspicuous (per-spik'u-us), a. [= Hp. pg. It. 
p< rspieuo, < b. jterspieuusy tvaiisparciil, clear, 
(‘vi(l(‘iit, < perspivere, see through: sco per- 
spevtire.'] If. Oajiablo of being seen through; 
traiLspareiit ; traiisluceiit. 

Ah contrary causes produce the like effects, so even the 
same proceed from black and white; for the clear and 
2 )crspicuous Ikidy elfiHdetli white, and that white a black. 

Peaeham. 

2t. Obvious; plainly to be scon; coiispicuous ; 
evidiMit., 

I'be pnrjiose \h persineuovs even as substance, 

W'husc gro.ssness little ebarauters sum up. 

Shak., T. and 0., I. 8. 324.. 

For tbe ruinoH that are now so perspitnious, and by him 
[Bellonins) related, doe stand fuure miles Southwest from 
the afoi’esald place ITioyj. Sandys, Travalles, p. 17. 

The common (lull, so perspicuous a Fop, the Women 
find him out, for none of Vm will marry him. 

Wyehdley, Love in a Wood, iv. 1. 

3. (^(‘ar to tho understanding; that may be 
(MiKiIy approhonded or idoarly understood; not 
obsoun* or ambiguous; lucid: as, njjersjneuous 
stat(*m(*nt . 

The Language of an Heroic T’oem sliould bo both Per- 
(pieiious and Kiibliriie. Addison, Spectator, No. 286. 

=8yn. 8. Huo pcrsjncAdty. 

perspicuously (per-spik' u-us-li ), fidv. In a per- 
sjiicAious nmnn(*r; clearly; plainly, 
perspicuousness (p6r-H]uk'u-UH-nes), 11 , The 
state of being iK'rspicuous; Jierspicuity ; clear- 
ness to nit ellectuaf vision; plainness; freedom 
from obscurity or ambiguity, 
perspirability (p(*r-Hpir-ji-bil'i-ti), u. [< per- 
spirable + -ity (sei! -bit it if).] The pro])erty of 
being perspirable. 

perspirable ( i>^‘J’-8pir'a-bl ),a. [= F. perspirable 
= It, }tvrspirabile ; as perspire + -able.] 1, Ca- 
llable of being persjiired or evacuated through 
tin* pores of tin* skin. 

There arc likewiKc alimeiitK inori' or less perspirable. 

Arbuthnot, Diet, 1. 

2t. ('apable of perspiring or (‘initting ptu’spira- 
tion. 

Hair conietb not npon (bo pulnis of the bands or solct 
of the feet, wbub are pints uioie;)cr«pira 6 ft*. Bacon. 

perspirate (por's[u-j*at), v. i . ; pret. and pp. per- 
sptraled, ppr. perspiraUug, [< \u perspiratuSy 
pp. of perspirarcy p» isjiire: see perspire,] To 
pi*rs])ire; sw<‘nt. [liart^.] 

I persjtirate from bead to bool. 

Thackeray, Tltmarsirs Carmen Lillicnse, ill. 

perspiration (Jier-sjii-ra'shon), 11 - [< F. per- 

.^piraliou =H\>. persp/raciou = It. perspirazwve, 
< b. *persprra1w{n-)y < perspiratus, jip. of per- 
.v/inv/rr, iierspirc^: see ^>er.v;>/ro.] 1. Kxcridion 

of liquid from the skin, mainly by the swent- 
glands; sweating: a fuindion of service in the 
elimination of certain substances, but especially 
as a ineaiiH of cooling the body. It isund(Tdirect 
iK^rvous control. — 2. Tbeli(|uid t li us excreted ; 
HW(‘at. It consists of water holding 1 2 per cent, 

of other substanecH, including Kodi'ini cbloi-id, vniioua 
fatty acids, neutral fiits, and cboleNterin. InsenBlhle 
perspiration, perspiration which Ih ho Hinali in quanfitv 
as to evai>orutc entirely and iiimiedlately.— Sensible 
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pertpiratloiu permtratton which stands on the snrfaoe 
of the skin. ^yn. 2. PerndrabUm, Sweat. Sweat Is much 
the stronger word ; hence It is by many considered inele- 
gant to apply it even to tlie visible perspiration of human 
beings. 

perspirative (p6r-apir'a-tiv), a. [< L. aa if 
^persjnrativmy < pernpifattiSj pp. of pernpiriire^ 
perspire: see j?<3r.s7^/re.] Performing the act of 
perspiration. Johnson. 

perspiratory (p6r-spir'a-to-ri), a. [= F.p^- 
spiraknre = 8p. pirspiratorio, < L. perspiratns^ 
pp. ot j)cr8}nrar€^ perspire: see pcrspire.'\ Of 
or pertaining to i)er8piration ; causing or at- 
tending ))er8piralic)n,-^ Perspiratory ducts, the ex- 
cretoty a nets of the sweat-glands. — Perspuratory gland. 
Same as »weat~ffland. 

perspire (ptn*-8pir'), v,; pret. and pp. pcrspmiJ^ 
ppr. pcrsplrinfi. [< OF. perspirer, < ]i. per- 
spiraroy breathe everywhere, blow constantly 
(NL. perspire, sweat), < per, through, + spt- 
rare, breathe : see spirit. Of. asjnrc, inspire, ex- 
pire. transpire, etc.] I, intrans. If. To ])reathe 
or blow through. 

What gentle y/\i\Ae imrepire ! As if here 
Never had boon the northern plunderer 
To strip the trees. Herrtck, Fai-ewell Frost. 

2. To evacuate tlie fluids of th(^ body through 
the excretories of the skin ; perform excretion 
by the cuticular pores ; sweat. — 3. To be evac- 
uated or excreted through the excretories of 
the skin; exude by or tlirough the skin, as a 
fluid. 

A man in the moniing Im lighter in the scale, because 
some ponnds have 2 ^rifpire<i, and is also lighter unto him- 
self, because he is rbfected. 

Sir T. BruwiWf Vulg. Err., Iv. 7. 

n. trass. To emit or evacuate tlirough the 
excretories of the skin; give out through ex- 
ternal pores. 

Firs . , . perspire a fine balsam of turpontlno. Smollett. 

perstandt (pt’ir-stand^), v. t. [< per- + stand. 
Ct. perceive, pernse.] To understand. 

But, lady, say what is your will, that it 1 may peraland. 

Peele, Clyoiiion and ('lamydos, 1. 1. 

parstreperoust (p6r-stre^'o-rus), a. [< L. jier- 
strepiyre, make much noise, < per, through, + 
make a noise. Ct. obstreperous.] Noisy; 
obstreperous. 

You are too peTstreperous, sauce-box. Ford. 

perstrictivef (P^'r-strik'tiv), a. [< L. perstriv- 
tns, pp. of perstringere, biiui together, censure, 
+ -it’t'.] Compressing; binding. 

They . . . make no or Invective stroke against 

it. lip. Oauden^ Teai'S of the Church, p. 338. {Davies.) 

perstringe (p^r-strinj'), 1 ?. f.; pret. and pp.per- 
striuffcd, ppr. perstringing. [< Ti. perstringerc, 
bind together tightly, graze, touch, censure, < 
per, through, 4- stringere, bind together; see 
stringent.] 1. To wring or tie hard; pass stric- 
tures upon in sneaking or writing; criticize. 
[Obsolete or archaic. J 

But whom doth your poet mean now by this Master Bias? 
what loi’d's secretary doth he purpose to personate or jper- 
Hrinpe? ii. Jonsvn, Magnetlck Lady, ii. 1. 

Such as personate, rail, scofF, calumniate, perstringe by 
name, or in presence otfeiid. Jitirtm, Anat. of Mel., p. 210. 

persuadable (p^^r-swa'da-bl), a. [< persuade + 
-able, Ct'. It. persuadilnle = Pg. pcrsnadivcl, < 
ML. persitadibiUs, < L. persuaderc, pt^rsuade. 
Cf. also per.*tuasible.] Capable of being per- 
suaded or prevailed upon, 
persuadableness (pt^r-swa'da-bl-nes), n. The 
state or character of being persuadable ; com- 
plying disposition. 

persuadably (per-swa'da-bli), adv. In a per- 
suadable man tier; so as to be persuaded, 

persuade (per-8wa<]'), v. ; pret. and pp. persuad- 
ed, ppr. persuading. [Formerly eXtioperswade; 
< F. ])er.suader ^Sp. Pg. iiersuadirszft. persna- 
derv, < L. per.'tuadere, convince, persuade, < per, 
through, + suadere, advise; see siumon. Cf. 
dinsnade.] I. trans. 1. IV) advise; counsel; urge 
the accei>tauce or practice of ; commend by ex- 
position, argument, tlcmonstratioii, etc.; incul- 
cate. 

And those he bringeth in the patience of our Saviour 
Christ, to jfersnadfi obedience to governors, yea, although 
they bo wicked and wrong <loer8. 

homilies, p. 110, quoted in Wright’s Bible Word-book. 

And he wont Into the synagogue, and spake boldly for 
the space of throe in<»nth«, disputing and persuading the 
things conoeriilng the kingdom of (lod. Acts xlx. s. 

To children afraid of vain images w't* persuade confli- 
dencoby making them handle and look nearer such things. 

Jer. Taylor. 

2. To lead to the opinion or conclusion (that) ; 
make (one) believe or think: frequently fol- 
lowed by that. 
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On the top o£ a round hill there are the remains of an 
ediflo^ whose ruine would perswade that it flourished in 
the old worlds childhood. Sandys, Travailes, p. 68. 

Who among all the Citixens of Lohdon could have been 
persiradcd, but the day before the Fire brake out . . . thai 
ever in four days time not a fourth part of the City should 
be left standing ? SlmingJUet, Sermons, I. i. 

The monks would persuade me UmI my indisposition was 
occasioned by my going into the bead Bea. 

Foeoeke, Description of the East, II. 68. 

3. Tq prevail upon, as by demonstration, ex- 
position, argument, entreaty, expostulation, 
etc.; argue or reason into a certain belief or 
course of conduct; induce; win over. 

Almost tlxQM persuadest. me to be a Christian. [**With 
but little persuasion thou wouldest fain make me a Chris-* 
tlan revised version. J Acts xxvi. 28, 

This Priest shew'd me a (Topy of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, but would not \sd%terswaded to part with It upon any 
cousideraiion. Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 62. 

My l^ord and I have been fetching a Walk, and I could 
wot persuade his Lordship to pass by your Door. 

Urs. Cenuivre, The Artifice, liL 

4. To convince, as by argument or reasons of- 
fered. 

Much like the Mole in ASsupes fable, that, being hlynd 
herself e, would in no wise be perswaded that any beast 
could see. Spetmr, To G. Uarvey. 

Let every man be twWy persWUded In his own mind. 

Rom. xiv. 5. 

We are persuaded that moral and material values are al- 
ways commensurate. Fmerson, Miscellanies, p. 628. 
-SjlL 3. Convirtce, Persuade (see convince), prevail on, 

II. intrans. To use persuasion. 

Twenty merchants . . . have all persuaded with bint. 

Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 286. 

These appointed of God called them together by utter- 
ance <if speech, and persuaded with them what wns good, 
what was bad, and what was gainful for mankind. 

Sir T. Wilson (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 405). 

persuadet (p^*5*-8wad'), w. l< 2 }ersuade,v.] Per- 
suasion. [liare.] 

Were her husband from her, 

She happily might be won by thy persuades. 

Kyd (?), Boliman and Perseda, iv. 

The king’s entreats. 

Persuades of friends, business of state, my honours. 

Marriage rites, nor aught that can be nam’d, 

Since Leila’s loss, can move him. 

Beau, ami FI. (*?), Faithful FrioTids, i. 1. 

persuadedlyt (pcr-swa'ded-li), adv. In the 
manner of one who is persuaded; assuredly; 
positively. 

ITo 's our own ; 

Surely, nny, most pwrsuadedly. 

Ford, Fancies, i. 1. 

persuadedness (n6r-swa'ded-nes), n. The state 
of being persuaaed or convinced ; conviction. 

A persuadedness that nothing can bo a greater happi- 
ness than her favour, or deserve the name of happiness 
without it. Boyle, Works, I. 249. 

persuader (p^r-swa'der), n. [< per.made + -er^. 
Cf. F. persnadenr = Sp. permtaaidor.] One who 
or that whi<ih persuaaes, influences, or prevails 
upon. 

persuasibillty (p(5r-8war-8i-bil'i-ti)> [< 
p€rsiiasibiliUi{i-)s, < L. persiiasibiUs, persuasi- 
blo ; see persuasibU.] Capability of being per- 
suaded. 

PersumibUily, or the act of lielng persuaded, is a work 
of men's own. Jiallywell, Saving of Souls (1677X p. 39. 

persuasible (per-swa'si-bl), a. [< F. persuasi- 
blc = i^p. persuasible = Pg. peisuasivel = It. per- 
suasibito, < L. persnasibilis, <jonvincing, < per- 
suadere, convince, persuade ; see persuade. ] 1 . 
Capable of being persuaded or influenced. 

It makes us apprehend our own interest in that obe- 
dience, inukes us tractable and persxtasible, contrary to 
that brutish stubbonmoss of the horse and mule which 
the Psalmist reproaches. Government of the Tongue. 

2t. Having power to persuade or influence; 
persuasive. 

A letter to his ai)andoned wife, in the behalfe of his gen- 
tle host : not so short us persuasiUe in the beginning, and 
piitifull in the ending. G. Harvey, Four J..otters (1592). 

persuasibleness (per-swa'si-bl-nes), w. The 
character of being persuasible. 
persuasiblyt (P^r-swa'si-bli), adv. Persua- 
sively. Fo.rv, Martyrs, Q. Mary, an. 1555. 
persuasion (pt'‘r-8wa'zhon), n. ^Formerly also 
. pcrswasion ; < F. persuasion = Pr. persuasio = 
Sp. persuasion = Pg. jicrsuasdo = It. persuasi- 
one, < L. x)ersHusio{n-), < persuadere, pp. perstia- 
sns, persuade; see persuade,] 1, Tiio act of 
persuading, influencing, or winning over the 
mind or will to some conclusion, determination, 
or course of action, -by argument or the presen- 
tation of suitable reasons, and not by the exer- 
cise of authority^ force, or fear ; a coaxing or in- 
clining of the mind or will by argument, or by 
appeals to reasrni. Interest, the feelings, etc. 


persuasive 

Vtteranoe olio and language is giuen by nature to man 
for perswation of othera, and aide of them aeluea. 

Puttenhatrif Arte of Eng. Foesle, p, 6. 

THo perswasim could nrevaile, 

Nor change her mind in any thing that shee had laid. 
The Merchant's Daughter (Child's Ballads, IV. 387). 

The object of oratory alone is not truth, hut persuasion. 

Macaulay, Atheiiiaa Orators. 

2. The state of being persuaded or convinced ; 
settled opinion or conviction. 

St Paul doth mean nothing else by Faith but only *' a 
full persuasion that that which we do is well done”: 
against whicli kind of faith or persuasion . . . Bt. Paul 
doth count it sin to enterprise any thing. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ii. 4. 

One In whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition. Wordsworth, Excursion, iv. 

His besetting error was an unfortunate permonon that 
he was gifted with a certain degree of pleasantry, with 
which it behoved him occasionally to favour the stage. 

Gifford, Int. to Ford s Plays, p. xlv. 

3. An inducement; a reason or motive for a 
certain action. 

Yet ho with strongpersteosioYW her asswaged, 

And wonne her will to suffer him depart. 

Sjpnser, F. Q., IV, vl. 48. 

For this relation we gaiie him many toyei^ with perswa- 
sions tu goo with vs. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 187. 

4. Way of thinking; creed or belief; hence, a 
sect or party adhering to a creed or system of 
opinions: as, Christians of the same piersua- 
sion. 

There are diversity of persuasions in matters adiapho- 
rous, as meats, and drinks, and holy days. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), II. 294. 

The company consisted of thh’ty members, of whom 
twenty-two were Quakers, and eight only of other jperma- 
sims. B. Franklin, Autobiography, p. 178. 

5. Kind ; sort. [Colloq. or humorous.] 

I have a canary of the feminine persuasion who is par- 
ticularly fond of music. Amer. FoL, XXIV. 260. 

= Syn. Opinion, Belief, Persuasion, Conviction, and Faith 
agree in expressing the assent of the mind. Opinion has 
the least feeling or energy, is most intellectual. Belief may 
be purely intellectual, or largely moral by the consentof the 
feelings or the will. Persuasioji is a word borrowed from 
the field of action ; primarily, we persxiade one to do some- 
thing by motives addressed to his feelings or interests; 
when the word Is applied to opinions, it seems to retain 
much of its original sense, suggesting that ihv jiersuasion 
is founded largely on the feelings or wishes: wo have a 
persuasion of that which we are willing to believe. Con- 
vicHon starts from the other side, primarily suggesting that 
one was rather reluctantly forced to believe by (he weight 
of evidence ; it Is now more often used of settled, profound, 
and earnest beliefs : as, his deepest convictions of right 
and duty. P'otth rests upon belief, but implies confidence 
in a person on whose authority one depends at least partly, 
and the gathering of feeling about tlie opinion lielu ; it is 
a confident bdief: as, to have implicit faith in a friend 
or a promise. See inference, and quotation from Words- 
worth under definition 2. 

Opinion in good men is hut kimwleilgo in the making. 

Milton, Areopagltica, p. 46. 
is regarded . . . as the recognition by conscience 
of inorid truth. l^ecky, nationalism, 1. 191. 

Surely force cannot work perswasion, wblch is faith. 

Milton, Civil Power. 

Conviction and rtersuasion arc commonly used as synony- 
mous terms ; or, if any difference be made between them, 
it lies in this, that conviction denotes the beginning, and 
persuasion the continuance, of assent : for we are said to 
be convinced when brought by fresh evidence to the be- 
lief of a proposition we did not hold for truth before, but 
remain persuaded of what wo have formerly seen sttflOi* 
dent grounds to gain our credit. 

A. Tucker, Light of Nature (1768), xill. 
Faith shone from out her eyes, and on her lips 
Unknown love trembled. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 299. 

persuasive (per-swa'siv), a. and n. [Formerly 
also perswasive; < OF. (and F.) ])ersuasif, a., 
persuasive, n., = Pr. persuasiu = Sp. Pg. It. per- 
sua8ivo,< Ij. persuadere, yp.persuasus, persuade : 
see persuade.] I. a. Having the power of per- 
suading ; tending to influence or win over the 
mind or will : as, persuasive eloquence ; persua- 
sive glances. 

In all wise apprehensions the perswasive power in man 
to win others to goodnesse by Instniction is greater, and 
more divine, then the compulsive power to restralne men 
from being ovill by terrour of the Law. 

MUion, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
Send Ajax there, with his persuasive sense 
To mollify the man, and draw him thence. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xiil. 

Cogent, weighty, winning, moving. See convince. 
II. n. That which persuades ; an exhortation^ 
incentive, or incitement. 

[To do good] is that which he hath, with the most ear- 
nest and affectionate perniam’rea, . . . enforc’d upon us. 

Sharp, Wona, I. ilL 

I would . . . speake perswasives to a comely, brotherly, 
seasonable, and reasonable cessation of Armes on both 
sides. JV. Ifard, Simple Cobler, p. 88. 



penmasiTely (P^r-sw&^siy-li), adv. In a per- 
suasive manner ; so as to influence or win over ; 
oonvinoiugly. 

persuasiveness (p^r-swfi'siv-nes), n. The 
quality of being persuasive or convincing ; the 
quality of winning over the mind or will of an- 
other, 

persuasoryt (p^r-swa'so-ri), a, [< OF. persva- 
soire = Pg. It. pei'suaftorio, < LL. persnasor, a 
persuader, < L. persuaderef pp. persmms^ per- 
suade : see persuade.] Having power or ten- 
dency to persuade; persuasive. 
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Or prlre or pert yf any bene. 

We han great Bandogs will teare their skinne. 

Spemer, Shep. Cal., September. 

pert^t, ad/iu [Mil. perte; < pert^f a.] Openly. 


Pickard the Ited^ieas, iv. 88. 
pertain (p^r-tau"), r. i, [< MR, pcrtapienyper^ 
teyneviy partmicuy < OF. partenir (cf. Sp. per- 
tenecer = I*g. perteiicer) = It. pertenere, \ L. 
perHnerCf extend, stretch out, belong, relate, 
a . , . . . . , . . , . . have coneom. < jyer, through, + tmerc, hold : 

(«««««• f • «»««'. ^tain'ohunn, 

mam, etc., also «pp<?r#fl»w, etc.] 1. To belong; 
appertain, as a possession or an adjunct: with 
to or unto: as, the things which ptT/aiw to God. 


tumeie 

persuet. V, An obsolete form oi pursue, 
persulphate (p6r-8uFfat), w. per- + sul- 
phate?} That sulphate of a metal which con- 
tains the relatively greater quantity of acid, 
persultationt (p6r-sul-ta'shqn), n, [< L. per- 
sulfare, pp. persultatus, leai) about, < per, 
through, + saltarCf leap; see saltation,} A 
leaping or jumping over, 
perswadet, perswasiont, etc. Obsolete spell- 
ings of persuade,, etc. 

perswayt (p6r-swa'), v, t, [Appar. a var. of 
perstoadCy persuade f simulating sway,} To sof- 
ten; mitigate; allay; assuage. 

The creeping venom of which subtle serpent . . . nei- 
ther the cutting of the perilous plant, nor the drying of 
it, nor the lighting or burning can any way permay or as- 
suage. B. JoiiHon^ Barlhulumew Fair, ii. 1. 

perssnumetric (p6r-ai-mot'rik), a, [< p(r- + 
symmetric.} Same as persyminetrical,-- Persym- 
metrlo determinant. Bee detemdnaid. 
persymmetrical (per-si-mot'ri- abode 
kal;, a. [< persymmetHe + -al,} B c D E F 

Having, as a square matrix, all (j d E F G 

the elements of each line porpen- d F a ii 

dicular to the principal diagonal 
alike. E F G H i 

perti (pert), a, and n. [Also dial. 
j)eart ; < ME. pert, peerU < W. j)€rt, 
equiv. to perc, compact, trim, whence E. perh'^, 
of which pert^ is a variant (cf ../erf and,;6'r/t ^ , flirt 
uud flirJe), In part confused with per fiJ.] 1. a. 
If. Comely; beautiful; of good api)earancc; 
trim; neat. 

This prise kyng Priam hado of pert chllder 
Thretty sonnes liesydes. 

Destruction, of Troy (E. E. 'r. S.), 1. 1504. 
Sche was as whyt as lylye yn May, 

Or snow that sneweth yn wyntorys day ; 
soygh never non so peri. 

lllugtratiom of Fairy Mytkoloyy, p. 11. {UalliwrM.) 

2\, Lively; brisk; clever; smart. 

Awake the and nimble spirit of mirth. 

Shak., M. N. D., i. 1. Vi. 

And on the lawny sands and slmlvea 
Trip the 2>crt faeries, and the dapper elves. 

Milton, (’omus, 1. 118. 

The acutest and the pert^M operations of wit and sut- 
tlety. Muton, Aroopagltiea, p. 49. 

8. Forward; saucy; impudent; indecorously 
loquacious or free. 

She was proud and veert. as is a pye. 

Cfmucer, Keeve’s Tale, I. 30. 

I scorn that one so basely born 
Should by his sovereign's favour gi-ow bo 2 )ert. 

Marlowe, Edward JI., i. 4. 

Harry was, In the days of his celibacy, one of those pert 
creatures who have much vivacity and little understand- 
ing. ^ele, Spectator, Mo. 100. 

Here Vanity assumes her pert grimace. 

And trims her robes of fiiese with copper lace. 

Goldsmith, Traveller. 

~ ftvn. 8. Bee impudence, 

n, n, A pert or impudent person of either 
sex. 

No powder'd pert, proficient In the art 
Of sounding an alarm, assaults these doors 
Till the street rings. Cowper, Task, Iv. 146. 

pert^f (p^rt), V, [< perfi, a , ; a var. of perk'^, 
V.} 1. trans. To perk. 

Sirrah, didst thou ever see a prettier child? how it be- 
haves itself. I warrant ye, and speaks and looks, and perts 
up the head ! . . 

Beau, and FI, Knight of Bnniing Pestle, i. 2. 

n. intrans. To be pert or saucy; behave 
with pertness. 

Hagar perled against Sarah, and lifted herself up against 
her superiors. Bp. (^uden. Anti Baal-Berith (1661), p. 292. 


By hym the ubsequy well don that day, 

Euriciied wltli liglit pertayniry) ther-to. 

Jiov). of Partr nay (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 6219. 

We com to an ylonde callyd Calamo, C myle from the 
Bodes, And ii p{oryeyiu‘th to the Bodes. 

Torkinffton, Diario of Eng. Travell, p. 68, 
The crown 

And all wido-stretched honours that pertain 

By custom and the ordinance of times 

lJni .0 tile crown of J^Yaiice. Shak., Hon. V., 11. 4. 82. 

Wliile the Arclti)i8hop blessed the Crown, he to whose 
Ofiico iijiertaiiml pat Spurs on his Heels. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 180. 

2. To relate; have reference or relation: with to. 

They i»egiii every dinner and supper with reading sonnw 
tliing tliat pertaineth to good manners and virtue. But it 
is short, Ijecanse no iimn shall l)e grieved tlierewith. 

iS’tV T. More, Utopia (tr. by Itobinsoii), ii. 5. 

I find not any science tliat doth properly or \\i\y pertain 
to the iinagiiiatioii. 

Baeon, Advancement jf Learning, ii. 207. 
— Sini. 2. To regard, relate to, bear ujiom concern, 
pertaining (pcr-tri'ning), n. [verbal n. of 
pertain, r.] A belongiug; an appurtenance. 
[It are.] 

Of this plot seven ‘Omngrnppen "(i. e., land whieh would 
servo for constructing seven houses and their pe9^atmn//s) 
have lieen at once taken in liand. 

mectric Rev. (Eng.X XXV. 607. 

perte H, A Middle English form of part. 
perte^ (pert), v. [F., < pvrdrc, lose: Hvfb perdi- 
tion.} In Fi*anc(‘, a place whert^ a river clisap- 
2 iears, in coiisi «{ueiico of its having worn a deep 
cdiannel in tlie rock, whicli has suhscniuenlly 
become eoviurd over liy the fall of large blocks 
from above*. The Perte du lihdne, below Ge- 
neva, tlie b(‘sl -known of these localities, is 
about fifty yards long, 
pertelotef, n. Hoo portlet 
perteneret, n. An obsolete form of '*Hirtner. 
perterebrationt (in‘‘r-tc‘r-e-i>rrPshqn ), n. [< 

as if *perterehr<itio{u-), < pertercbrarc, bore 
through, < J»WT, througli, < terebrare, j)}), tfrrebra- 
ins, boro: see terebrate.} Tin* act of boring 
through; perforation. A’. Phillips; Bailey. 
[Kare.] 

perthite (per'thit), w. [< Perth (see def.) + 
-ite*K} A flesli-re<I aveiituriiie variety of feld- 
.spar from Perth in Ontario, Ca nada. It consists 
of iiiterlanilnated aliiiU* ami ortlHadase, or all)ite and ini- 
croclliie. The name iisw l)ecn extended to similar com- 
ponnds from other Iocuiitn*s ; wlieii the lurninte aie visible 
under the microscope only, it is sometimes called micro- 
jierthite. 

perthitic (per-tliit'ik), a. [< perthite + -ie,.} 
Pertaining to, resembling, or <*ontaining per- 
thite. Hee mieroperlhitic. 
pertilicliet, adv. A Middle English form of 
pertly^. 

pertinacious (pf?r-li-na'8hus), a. [= OF. ner- 
tinace = Sp. l*g. pertinaz = Tt. pertmaee, < li. 
pertinax {peril n(te-), very tenacious, < per, 
tiirougii, + tennx, tenacious: see ttniavious.} 
Unyiehiitig; ^HTsistent; obstinate; especially, 
resolute, as in Imldiug or adlmring to an opin- 
ion, purpose, design, <*ourRe of action, etc. 

They may also laugh at their jmtinadmiM and inenrable 
obstinacy. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

He had never met witli a man of more pertinacitms coii- 
fidenee and less abilities. 7. WalUm. 

Diligence is o steady, constant, jH^rtijiacunis study. 

,SV/ut/t. 


pertly 

design, course of action, etc. ; persistency; ob- 
stinacy; resoluteness: as, to ding with perti- 
nacity to one^s purpose. 

Tlie pertinacity with which he adheres to his purpose 
yields only to the immediate pressure of fear. 

Macaulay, W^arren Hastings. 

®=Syn. pertinacious. 

pertinacyt (P^r'ti-na-si), n. [< ME. pertinacicy 

< OF. pertiuade, pcrtinace. sr Sjf). Pg, It. perti- 
naciay < L. pertinamiy pertinaciousnesB, \ per- 
tinaxy pertinacious ; see pertinacious.} Perti- 
nacity; obstinacy. 

Pertimeie is whan man deffendeth hise folios, and 
trusteth to inuchel in his owene wit. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale, 

My breeding is not so coarse ... to otlend with perti^ 
naey. B. Jonson, Volponc, iv. 2. 

pertinatet (pcr'ti-nat), a. flrreg. < pertina- 
ciousy with accom. suflix Obstinate. 

Joye. 

peitinatelyt (p^r'ti-nat-li), adr. Obstinately. 
Joye. 

pertinence (p6r'ti-nens), n. [< F. pe^'tinf^ice = 
Pr. pertenensn = Sp. pertincneia, pertencnciay 
obs., = Pg. pertinenHa, perteiii;a = It. pd'tinen- 
za, pertineiizia, < ML. pertinentia, pertinence, 
right of possession or proiierty, uppuitenaiice, 

< \uperUnen{t-)s, belonging, pertinent: seeper- 
tinent.} 1 . The character of being pertinent or 
to the point; strict relevancy or suitableness; 
ni>i)ositeness. 

Secondly, a due ordering of our words that are to pro- 
cot'ii from and to express uui* thoughts : which is done by 
jtertineme and brevity of expression. 

Simth, Works, II. Ui. 

2. K(*levant or apposite utterance. [Rare.] 

'I'his balance between the orator and the audience is cx- 
I>ressed in what is called the jM'rtinenee of tlie sneaker. 

Emerson, Kloquenoe. 
=Byn. 1. Relevancy, appropriateness, applicability, pro- 
luiety. 

pertinency (])6r'ti-non-8i), n, [As pertinence 
(kc(' -ey).} Pertinence. 

pertinent (]><^r'ti-llent), a. nnd n. [< F. pei'ti- 
iieiit = Sp. peril neiite = Pg. pertinente, perten- 
eente = It. jierlinente, pertenente, < L. jyerti- 
ven{l-)s. Pin*, of periinere, pertain, concern; 
S(*e pertain. Of. appertinent, appurtenant.} I. 
a, 1 . Belonging or related to tlie subject or mat- 
ter in hand ; to the jmriiose ; adapted to the end 

n iosod; ajipropriate ; a]iposite; not foreign 
le (piestion ; being to the point. In the doc- 
trine of scholastic disputation, jicrtimiU (from the fonr- 
ti'ciit ii century) was said of a proiH>sition whose Irntli or fal- 
sity would follow necfissarily from tlie trutli of the propo- 
sition to wliicli it was said to be pertinent, and also of a term 
wiiicti was necessarily true or necessarily false of that to 
wliicli it was pertinent. 

There are jsirtinent two points of much purpose, the one 
iiy way of ju-eparutioii, the other liy way of caution. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, Ii. 176. 


=Byn. Tbiyiclding, dogged: the word is rarely used now 
except in condemnation. See ohsfinatc. 

pertinaciously (pf^r-ti-na'slius-li), adr. In a 
nert^t (ntrt), a. [By apheresis from aperty pertinacious manner; obstinately; limily; with 
q, V.] 1. Open ; clear, as a way or passage. ii^iiiacity; resolutely. 

J ^ ^ pertinaciousness (p^sr-ti-na'shuH-nes), w. Per- 

tinacity. 


Thor qulles he weren in the desert 
God togto hem weie, wls and pert. 

Gen. and Emd, (E. E. T. S.X 1. 8292. 


2. Plain; clear; evident; obvious; not con- 
cealed. 

That is the 00fW profesiion that a-pondeth to knihtes. 

Piers Plowman (A), 1. 98. 



Some of tlie verses pleased me, it is true, 

And still were pertinent - tliose lioiioring you. 

Lowell, To G. W. Curtis. (1*. S.) 

2. Pertaining or relating; that regards or hua 
reference ; with to or unto. 

Anything pertinenJt unto faith and religion. 

Hooker, Kcclos. Polity,. 

K<elcvant, fit, proper, nppliealilo, appertaining. 

11. n. In Scots law, an apjmrteiiant : used, 
chiefly in the idnral, in charters and disposi- 
tions in conjunction witli parts: as, lands are 
disponed with parts and jurliiienls. 
pertinently (])f*r'ti-nent-li), adv. In a perti- 
nent manner; apposiiely ; to the jioint or pur- 
}>ose. 

pertinentness (Jier'ti-nent-nes), //. The char- 
acter of being jiertinent; pertinence; afiposite- 
iiess. 

pertingentf f per-t in'Jent),a. f < L. pcrfin(fen{t-)s, 
ppr. of pertuii/ere, sfn‘t(‘Ji out, extend, < per, 
through, + lanyere,i(nirh : see laiiyenl.} Reach- 
ing to or touching eonqdetely. Blount. 
pertly^ (pfTt'li), adr. [< ME. pertly; + 

-/y-.J If. Readily; briskly; promptly. 

And Trai ls to the prinse pertly annsward : 

“Sir, y<»ur comnundement to kept*, I cast me foMk»the, 

With all the might that I may, at this menc tyme." 

JS>structum ifTroy (K. E. T. S.), 1. 6232. 

Mow corno, my Ariel ! bring a corollary, 

Ratlicr than want a spirit : appear, and pertly t 
Mo tongue ! all eyes ! be silent. 

Shak., Tempest, Iv. 1. 68. 

2. In a pert, bold, or saucy manner; saucily. 

For yonder walls, tXwX pertly front your town, 

Yond towers, whose wanton tops do buss the clouds. 

Must kiss their own feet. Shak., T. and , iv. 5. ‘219. 


character of being pertinacious ; resolute or un- 
yielding adlierence, as to an opinion, purpose, 


pertly‘^f, adr. [< ME. pertly, pertehehe, perti- 
liche; < per1^'¥ -?jy‘A] Openly; plainly; clear- 
ly; evidently; truly. 



pertly 

Thane ayr Priamoua the prynco, in presens of lordea, 
Freaez to hia petiowne, VAxnjtprUy it hentea. 

M&rte Arthure (E. E. T. S.). 1- 2918. 

pertneSB (port'nes), ?/. The fact or character 
of being pert, (at) Briaknesa ; amartuusa ; aprightli- 
neaa without force, dignity, or aolidity. 

'riiere ia |in Shaftoabury’a works] a lively iterhiPM, a pa- 
rade of literature. Watta, Improvement of Mind, I. v. §.‘i, 
(ft) Snucineas ; forward prtnnptneas or boldness. =rS3ni. (ft) 
Jmpertimnce, Impudence, Kjfrontcry, etc. See impuAenee 
and im/M'rtinent. 

pertransient (per-fran'shent), a, [< L. per- 
iransieu{i~)K, ]>pr. of pertranMrey go througli, < 
per^ through, + transire^ cross, go thi*ong]j : see 
trannu nt.] Passijjg through or over. Lliare.] 

pertrychet, pertryket, Englisli 

b)i'nis of partruipe, 

pertuisant, pertuisanef, »/. [OE.: hw parti- 

Ohsoh^te forms of partizan'^. 
perturb (per-terh'), v. t, [< ME. perturheu^ pvr- 
faurheu^ \ OF. jierfurhrr, prrfonrher = Wf). J^g. 
perfurhnr=z It. perfurlmreX \j. pertnrhare, throw 
into confusion, <‘onfusc, disorder, disturb, < 
7 >cr, through, + tnrhare, confuse, tiisturb: see 
turhid. Of. disturb.'] 1. To disturb greatly; 
agitato; disquiet. 

What folk ben ye tlint nt niyn lioin comyngo 
PerUmrben so iiiy ftjatc witli cryingo? 

Chaucer, Knight’s Talc, 1. 48. 
Rost, rest, jjertnrlicd spirit 1 Sluik., Jlamlct, i. ft. 182. 

At tlirics tlKire was a perturbed and restless wandering 
of the eye that bes])oke a mind but ill at cast*. 

IrviiKj, .Sketch- Hook, p. 202. 

2. To disorder; confuse; cause irregularity in. 
perturbability (per-ter-ba-bil'i-ti), )L r< per- 
turbable 4* -?/// (see -htlitif).] The state or char- 
aettu* of being }>ertiirlmbl(‘. 
perturbable (per-ter'lm-bl), a. [= Sp. pertur- 
bable, < ME. ^perturbabihs, < L. perturbare, per- 
turb: Hid'! perturb.] Fapabh' of Tteing perturbed, 
agitatiMl, or disquieted. 

perturbance (per-ter 'bans), n. [< perturban(t) 
4- -cc.J Perturbation ; distnr))Hnc(‘. 

Siiddain passion um\ pe-rturbance of mind. 

Abp. Sharj), Works, 111. ix. 

perturbant (i)(‘r-t(ir'bant), a. and v. [< L. per- 
turba'u(l-)s, ])pr. of perturbare, perturb: me per- 
turb.] I, a. Disturbing; i>erturbiiig. 

II. n, A disturbing circumstance or thing; 
whatever perturbs or disturbs the natural 
courses or ordt*r. [Rare.] 

'fhe matter | migration of birds] thus liecomos a matter 
of averages, and like all such is open to the inflnencu of 
mwuy iH'rhirbaiitH. Eneye. Jlrit., III. 70*1. 

perturbate (p6r't6r-bat or p^r-tcr'btit), a. [= 
S]». Pg. perturbado = It. perturbata, < \i, pertur- 
batus,pp. of prrturbare, perturb: ma perturb.] 
Perturbed. [Karo.] 

perturbate (per - ter '1 m i or ])er'ter-bat), v. t. 
f< E. perturbatus, jip. of perturbare . see per- 
turb.] To perturb. 

• Corruption 

Hath then no force her blisHC to perturbate. 

Dr. II. More, I’sycliathanasla, III. 1. 14. 

perturbation (P^r-ter-ba'shou), n. ( < F. per- 
turbiitUm = S]). pertnrbacion"=^ V\r.pvrturhai;do 
=r It. perturbasioue, < L. perturbatw{u-), eon- 
fusion, < perturbare, pp. periurbatus, coufuH( 5 , 
perturb; met perturb.] 1. Tlie jict of jjerturb- 
iug, or the state of being perturbed ; disturb- 
ance; disorder; especially, (iisquiet of mind; 
restlessness or want of tranquillity of mind ; 
commotion of the passious. 

For it Jtlie uarthj is a place of jierfurbatwn, 

Of anguish, sorrowc, and vexation. 

Tivien Whiistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 14.1. 
Love was not in their looks, eltlici* to Cod 
Or to eacli other; but apparent guilt. 

And shame, and perturbation, and diispnir. 

Milton, 1‘. U, X. 113. 

2. Variation; especially, irregular or violent 
variation. 

Ill all things which admit of indefliiito multiplication, 
demand and siqiply orily determine the perturbatiom of 
value, during a period which cannot exceed the length of 
time necessary for altering tlie supidy 

./ A’. Mill, I'ol. Econ., Ill lit. § 2. 

3. A caus(‘ of disquiet. 

Wl)> doth the crown lie there upon bis pillow? . . . 

<» polish’ll jf/erOo-ftrtO on golden cure ! 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., Iv. ft. 23. 

4. Tn astrou., a deviation of the motion of a 
planet or eoinet from a fixed orbil or from its 
regular velo(*ity in tlial orbit, perturbations are 
caused by the gravitating action of boilies other than the 
primary or cential body. 'I'liey are commonly and con- 
veniently conceived, not as drawing the planets out of 
their orbits, but as eonsisting in grailual changes of the 
elements of the orldts themselves. All perturliations 
due to gravitation are, strictly speiiking, periodical. But 
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some of them, which depend upon the relative situation 
of the orbits of different planets, go through their changes 
in such vast intervals of time that they are more oonve- 
nienily regarded as progressive and not periodic, and are 
termed secular perturbatiMui; while others^ depending for 
the most part upon the relative situations of tiie planets 
in their orbits, go through their changes in eompamtivoly 
short intervals of time, and can only be represented as 
periodic, and these are technically called the perioilic in- 
equalities. r=SytL 1. Agitation, trepidation, uneasiness, 
wori-y, discomimsure. 

perturbational (p6r46r-ba'8bpn-al). a. [< per- 
turbation 4- -al,] Of or portainiiig io pertur- 
bation or disturbance : as, tlio perturbational 
theory. JlerHcbel. 

perturbative (}><u’'tcr-ba-iiv), a. [< perlurhaU 
4- -ire.] Causing or to’iiding to cause portur- 
batiou; disturbing.— perturbative ftmetion, the 

function which expresses the potential of the attractions 
of a planetary body by all the other bodies of the solar 
system. 

perturbator (pcr'tcr-ba-tpr), w. f= F. pertur- 
hateur = Sp. Fg. pertnrbador = It. per turha tore, 
< JjJj. perturbator, < lu perturbare, pp, perturha- 
1 us, pertu rb ; see perturb.] On e wh o perturbs ; 
a disturber. 

Tho pert urhators of the peace of Italy. 

Lord Herbert of Cherhury, Hist. Hen. VITI., p. 196. 

perturbatoiy (i>er-t(^r'ba-to-ri), n. f< perlur- 
bate 4- -orij.] A name once used by rt'al and 
imdeiidod believers in the divining-rod to in- 
dicate a hypothetical itower assumed to resides 
ill certain individuals whereby they can exert 
a pc'rturbiiig influence upon the motion of a 
swinging fiendulum, etc. its charactoi Istlcs were 
an expansive quality, residing most abundantly in the 
tluinil) and forellnger, whereby the center of gravity of a 
]icndulumheld by tlioso digits would iiecansctl to describe 
a circle, and a conqiressive quality, belmiging tu tJie niid- 
dli* iinger, which resists such motion. A man with a high 
eoniprossive or “active ‘ pcrtnrbatory, touching with his 
middle finger the hand of another with the expansive per- 
tnrhatory well developed in thumb and forefinger, might 
iicntralize the iierturbatory In the latter, wbieli is of the 
“passive" variety. A person equally endowed with tliese 
pcrturliatories wouhl be negative, and so forth. 

'J’lie passive perturbatory is a high degieo of expansive, 
and (he active perturlmtory in like manner .h powerful 
compressive. Jour. Franklin Inst., C\1X 112. 

perturbatrlx (por'tcr-ba-triks), ?/. [= F. It. 
per turba trice, ( h, iterturbatrix, fom. of (EL.) 
perturbator: see perturbator.] A female i>er- 
turber; a woman who jierturbs or distnrlis. 
perturbedly ())6r-t(*‘r'bod-li), adv. Ill au agi- 
tated or ])ei*turbed maimer; resth'ssly. 
perturber (pt>r-tt’u*'}>er), n. One wlio *|>(‘rturb.s ; 
a perturbator; a disturber, 
perturbing (per-ter'blug), n, [< ME. perturh- 
yuije: verbal ii. of perturb, r.] Disturbance; 
agitation. 

Withouien wynd or perturbynye of air. 

Chaucer, Summonor’s Tide, 1. ft54. 

Pertusaria (p^^r-tu-sH/ri-ji), u, [Nlj. (A. P. de 
(^aiidolle), < L. pertusus, jip. of perfuudere, per- 
foniU*: see perfuse.] A genus of gymuocar- 
])ous lichens, typical of the subfamily Pertusa- 
riei, having a uniform cruslaceous lhallus and 
globular difform apothecia. 

Pertusariei (pernu-sn-n'e-i), 11 . pt. fNL., < 
Pertusaria + -r/.'J A subfamily of gymno(*ar- 
jious lichens, named from the genus Pertusaria, 
pertusate (p«>r-tfi'srit), a. [< 1j. pertusus, pp. 
of pertuudere, bore through : nm perfuse.] In 
hot., pierced at the apex, 
pertuse (per-ius'), a. [= F. perius, < L. per- 
tusus, ])[>. of pertuudere, bore tlirongli, ixu'fo- 
rate, < oer, through, 4* tundere, strike. CE^xir- 
Punched; )»iereed with lioles. — 2. 
In bot., liaving holes or slits, as a leaf, 
pertused (p(*r-tust'), a. [< pertuse + -e</2.] 
Same as pertiuse. 

pertusion (pt'‘r-tu'zhon), n. r= It. pcrtiajio, < 
LL. /w'/7a.s'm(M-), a perforation, < L. pertuudere, 
pp. perfM-vax, perforate : nm pertuse.] 1. The 
act of jmnehing, piercing, or thrusting through 
with a pointeil instrument. 

The manner of ofieiiingavein iu Hippocrates's time was 
a stubbing or jtertumtn. Arbuthnot. 

2. A hole or jierforation made by punching. 

Tlic liki* llarge fruitl (they say) will be etTeoted by an 
empt> i»ot witliont earth in it, . . . and the better if 
some few jtertusiuns be made iu the pot. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist , § 470. 

pertussal (pcr-tus'al), a. [< pertussis 4- -«/.] 
Pi*rtainiiig to or of the nature of peHussis or 
wli oo] >iug-congh . 

pertussis (pm'-tns'is), n. [NL. , < L. per- inten- 
sive 4- tuHShs, a cough.] Whooi)iiig-cough. 
Peruant (pe-rd'an), a. Same as Peruvian. S, 
Ckirke, Oeog. Descrip. (1071), p. 260. 
peruenkef, u. An obsolete form of j^^riwinkle^ . 
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Perugian fpf-rO'ji-an), a. and n. [< Perugia 
(see def.) + -an.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the 
city of Perugia, in central Italy, or its inhabi- 
tants ; specincally, pertaining to the Umbrian 
school of early Renaissance painting, which 
had its center in Perugia, and of whirni Pietro 
Vannucci, called Perugino, the chief master of 
Raphael, was the central figure; as, Perugian 
art; the Perugian school, 

A sketch-book filled by Raphael during his Perugian 
apprenticeship. Encye. Brit., XJC. 274. 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of Perugia, 
peruke (pe-rdk' or per'dk), n. [Fomuu'ly also 
peruque, peruique; iu earlier use accom. per- 
mck, pirwike, etc., whence perieig, piriwig, etc., 
whence by abbr. wig ( see pen wig and W'ig):s=: JVl 1). 
pcrruijcke, pcrhmjcke, D. peruyk, now peruik, 
pruik\=z G. perriieke, periieke, perriick = 8 w. jie- 
rx/r = Dau. paryk, aperiwig, peruke ; < OF. (and 
F .) ptnruque, u\ho perrueqiie, < Olt, perucea, It. 
perruvea, parruea = iSavdinian pilueea = Hp.pe- 
luea = Vg.peruea, a tuft of hair, a wig; from the 
verb sliown iu Olt. peluecare, piluecare. piltue- 
carv, nick or pull out (hairs or feathers) one by 
one. It. peluecare, pick olf (grapes) one by one; 
prob. < EE. *pilteare,pilue.are, freq., withfonna- 
tivo -ieare,<,\j. p/7a.v,ahair: see pile^ m\(\ jdnek^ .] 
An artificial tuft of hair, made to imitate the 
natural hair, but usually having larger and am- 
pler masses, w'orn on the head to conceal bald- 



Pcnikcs. (P.Ksinulc of a rut in the “ New York Weekly Oazette 
.111(1 l"i)st-boy," 1771.) 


ness, by actors in their make-up, and at one 
time by people generally in conformity to a 
fashion; a wig. About the middle of the sixteenth 
century wearing the peruke became n fashion. Immense 
perukes with curls falling upon the shoulders were worn 
from about icon to 172ft, and were then succeeded by 
Hinaller and more convenient forms, which had also ex- 
isted contemporaneously with the former. A» late us 1825 
some old-fashioned peonie still wore perukes, and a remi- 
niscence of them remains in (treat Britain in the wigs of 
the bord (Mianccllor, tlie Speaker of the House of Fora- 
inons, judges, liarriaters, etc. 

She has a peruke that 's like a pound of hemp, made up 
in shoe-threads. B Jonson, Epicume, iv. 1. 

You us'd to have the Bean-mond throng after you ; and 
a Flock of gay fine Peruhes hovering round you. 

Congrew, Way of the World, ii. 4. 

f’omes La Belle Pierce to see my wife, and to bring her 
a pair of ttemintes of hair, as the fasliiun now ia tor ladies 
to wear ; which are pretty, and are of my wife's own hair, 
or else 1 should not endure them. 

Pejjys, Diary, March 24, 1662. 
Camvalgn peruke. Bee wig. 
peruke (ptJ-rok'), v. t.; plot, and pp. pernked, 
ppr. peruking. [< peruke, n. Cf. periwig, r.j 
To wear a peruke ; (m^ss with a peruke. [Rare.] 
perula (per'^-lfi), n.; pi. perutee (-le). [NL. : me 
perule.] Same as perule. 
perulate (per'O-lat), a. [< perute 4- -ateJ.] In 
hot., furnished with perules or scales, 
perule (por'i)!), n. [= F. pih'ute, < NL. perula, 
a scale, < L. perula, dim. of pera, < Gr. mjpa, a 
purse, wallet: see Pera.] In hot,, a scale, as 
those of leaf-buds. 

peruquerian (per-(i-ke'ri-an), a. f< F. perru- 
quier, a barber, < perruqne, a peruke ; see 7 x 5 - 
ruke.] Of or pertaining to the making of wigs, 
or a wigmakor. [Humorous.] 

Those chcf-d’ccuvros of jteruquerian art Biirniounting the 
waxen images in Bartellot’s window. 

Dickens, Sketches, The Boarding-House. 

perusal (pe-r 6 'zal), n. [< peruse 4- -al.] 1. 
(Jar(4ul examination or survey; scrutiny. 

Bring candid eyes unto the perusal of men’s works. 

Sir T. Browne, (’hrlst. Mor., ii. 2. 

The juiy, after a short perusal of the stuff, declared thoii 
opinion by the mouth of their foreman, that the substance 
of the staff was British oak 

Addison and Steele, Tatler, No. 266, 

He asked for a cup of wat er. gave her c close perusal with 
his eye. in(]uired the road to Parson Welles’s, mounted hlfl 
horse, and disappeared. S. Judd, Maigai et, ii. 6. 

2. The act of jierusing or reading through; 
rtmding. 

He that has the perusal of any of your discourses can* 
not but emerge with the gi'eatest advantages. 

Evelyn, 'I'o Mr. £. ThurUuuL 
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peruse (p^-riSz'), t?. U ; pret. 9xidifji,peru8ed^ ppr. 
perusifig. [< late ME. perusen^ (u. pcVy through) 
4- E. use; translated oy NL. perutiy in Levins 
(1570). The formation looks unusual, but it is 
well supported by similar formations now ob- 
solete, e. g. peract.perplxintyperstandy otc. The 
sense is exactly that otpervMCy ‘look through,’ 
and it has been supposed to be a reduction of 
that form; but such, reduction is impossible, 
and pen^ise has been found only in one doubt- 
ful instance, seventy years later than the first 
instance of per use,'} 1, To go through search- 
i^ly or carefully; run over with careful scru- 
tiny; examine throughout or in detail; inspect; 
survey; scan; scrutinize. 

And therevpon the Maire, first, by his reason to name 
and gyve his voice to som worshipfull man of the scide 
hows, and after hyin the Shiref, and so all the house 
perutid in the same, euery man to gyve his voice as shall 
please him ; which shal alle be wretyn by the townc clerk, 
and by the same reporte and present hyni that hathe inoste 
voises. Jticmi, Register (1479X quoted in English (Uhls 
l(E. E. T. S.), p. 414. 

But certoH the very cause of decay, ne the true moane to 
cure it, may neuer be sufilcieiitly knoweii of gouernours, 
except they themselfes wyll personally rosorte and jtervM 
all partes of the countrayes under their gouernaiice, and 
inseroho diligently, etc. 

Sir T. miyfit, The Governour, ill. 2fi. 

Monsieur Soublez, having perused the fieet, returned to 
the king, and told him there was nothltig ready ; and that 
the mariners and souldiers would notyecld to goethe voy- 
age till tliey were paid tlieir arrears. 

MS. IlarL, HHX {IlaXliteeU.) 
ni view the maimers of the town, 

Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings. 

Shak., G. of E., i. *2. 18. 

For let a man seriously and <iiligent.ly revolve and peruse 
|tr. Ij. jwreurret] the succe8si(ui of tin* emperors of Rome, 
and he shall find this Judgment is truly made 

Bttcon, Advancement of lAiarning, i. 4. 
Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 
Survey'd. Milton, J\ L., viii. 2rt7. 

I^et any ompi^nise, with all inteiitnoss. tin* lineaments 
of this portrait, and see if the liusband bad not reason . . . 
to clidUenge e^oinparison. 

Mary. Fuller, Woman in I9th (-out., p. 82. 
At those high wonls, wo, conscious of ourselves, 
Perused tlie matting. Tennyson, rrinoess, ii. 

2. To n*n.d through car<^fully or with jittcnlioii. 

Peruse this paper, madam. Shnk,, 'J'. G. of V., i. 2. 84. 

The most pitifull IlistoHe of their Martyrdoine, whiclil 
have often jterused, not without ellusion of tears. 

Coryat, GrudUies, I. (J4. 
Will not your loi dshippm/a/* the ciiiitentsV 

Ford, Lady’s Trial, i. 2. 

peruser (pc-ro'zcr), u. [< peruse 4* -rrhj Ouo 
who iKTUHCs; oiK^ who nnids or ('xumiuo.s. 

Perusinet, '/G [< iVr« 4- -.S- 4- -/ncLJ A native 
or an inliabitaiit of Pi'rii; a Peruvian. Putien- 
hnitiy Arte of Eiig. Pocsit^, j). 116. 

Peruvian ( [)e-r()'vi-an), a. and n. [< Peru (NL. 
Peruvia) 4- -an. (Jf. Fenian.} I, a. Of or 
taining to Peru, an ancient rimlm in South 
America, under the Incas, later a Si^aiiish vi(*(^- 
royalty, and now a republic, extending from 
Ecuador soutiiward to Chili. - Peruvian balsam. 
Same as balsam of Peru (wliicli see, under balsam). Peru- 
vian bark. Sec Cinchona, China bark (under bark‘d), and 
Jesuits' hark (undt r ./eswtf).- Peruvian cotton-plant, 
daffodil, hedge-hyssop, heUotrope, ipecacuanha, 
ot,c. Sec the nouns.— Peruvian mastic-tree. See 
tic, n., 2, and luippsr-tree, 1.— Peruvian nutmeg. Sec 
Peruvian province, in zooaeog., a littoral re- 
gion recognized with reference to the distribution of 
moilusks, including the coasts of I’eru and Chili and the 
islands zoologically related. 

II. //. A native or an inhabitant of Peru, 
either {a) one of the native race under the In- 
ca t^mpir(‘, or {h) an inhabitant of Peru after 
the SpaniHli coiniiK^st,. The modern I’ernviaiiH 
are or Spanish, native, or mixed descent. 

pervade (per-vad'), r. i.] ]>ret. and pj). pervnil- 
edf ppr. pervading. [< L. pervadere, go tlirougli, 
< pery through, 4- vadrre, go, = E. wade: see 
wade. Cf. evade, invade.} 1. To jiass or flow 
througli; penetrate; permeate. 

The labour’d chyle »crea(if>J the mires. 

sir It Dlackmirre. 

2. Tb extend throughout; spread or be spread 
through the whole extent of; he diffused 
throughout. 

What but God . . . pervades. 

Adjusts, sustains, and agitates tlie whole ! 

Thomson, Spring, I 8<J1. 

A spirit of cabal, intrigue, and prosclytism j>ervnded all 
thoir thoughts, words, and actions. Burke. 

pervasion (p^r-va'zhon), n. [< IJi. pervasioi n-), 
an invasion, < L. pervadere, jip. perrasns. jx'r- 
vade: see pervade.} The act of pervading; a 
passing through the whole extern! of a tiling. 

Those kinds or manners of Iluidity newly ascrlijecl to 
saltpetre will appear to he cauHe<l by the pervasion of a 
foreign body. Boyle, Works, 1. 889. 
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pervasive (p^r-va'siv), a, [< l^pervaderey pp. 
pervamsy pervade: see j Tending or 

having power to pervade. 

When from each branch anneal'd, the works of frost 
Pervasive, radiant icicles depend. 

Shenstone, Economy, iii. 
Sermons preached from the text ‘*Be ye perfect” are 
the only sermons of a pervasive and deep-searching influ- 
Mary. F idler, Woman in 19th Cent., p. 19. 

perverse (p6r-vers'), a. and n. [< F. pervers = 
8p. Pg. It. perrersoy < L. pmersuSy perverse, 
turned the wrong way, askew, not right, pp. of 

r rvericrey turn around, pervert: see pervert.} 
a. 1. Turned away or deviating from what is 
right, proper, correct, etc. ; perverted. 

Of 111 thoughtes cummeth peruerse iudgement. 

Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 118. 
The only righteous in a world perverse. 

Milton, r. L., xl. 701. 
2. Obstinate in the wrong; disposed to be con- 
trary; Htubi)orn; untrac table ; self-willed. 

One of the greatest Tortures that can bo in the Negotia- 
tion of tlie World is t»> have to do with }terverse, irrational, 
lialf-witted Mon. IlouH'll, Letters, li. 19. 

What is more likely, considering our perverse nature, 
than that we should neglect the duties, while we wish 
retain the privileges, of our (-hristiun professionV 

J. H. Neivman, Pamchial Sermons, I. 129. 

3. Cross; iietnlant; peevish ; disposed to cross 
and vex. 

I’ll frown and bcprrivrsc, and say thee nay. 

Shak., R. and .1., 11. 2. DC. 

4. Untoward: as, “(*vent perverse Milton, P. 

L., ix. m^^syn. 2. Perverse, Froward, wilful, mulish. 
The derivations of perrerse awAJrmvard suggest essentially 
the sanui ble.a. Fioicard, however, Iipb rt‘fcrcnco only to 
one’s attitude in regard to obedience, and chietly, there- 
fore, tt) the beltavioi ot ehildreii ; in Shukspere, of women. 
It is not used of a (iisobedient spirit toward civil law, and 
•j^ierverse is only indii «*c(ly so used. Perverse has reference 
to one’s attiliid(‘, in both conduct ami opinion. Tlieprr- 
verse person is s(*ttli>d in liahiinnd disposititm of contrari- 
ness ; be nut only likes or dislikes, acts or refuses to act, 
by the rule«d contradiction to the wislies, commands, or 
upiidoiiH of others. esj>ecially of tluwe whom he ought to 
consider, but lie is likely even to take pains to do or say 
that Which he kmovs to be oltensivc or p.iinful to them. 
Perversity may In* tonnd in a child, but it is so settled an 
eU'iiient of charai'tei as to be rather the mark of an adult. 
He(! umyimrd. 

II. /G A g<‘oiin‘trical form related to aiiotlier 
(of wlihdj it IK sail! to be the />emvvv) as th(‘ 
form of the iiimge of an objeet in a iilune mir- 
ror is to thiit of tin* objeet itself. 
perverBedtds’u’-vorst'), a. [< per ^ersv 4- -rd-.J 
Turneti. Phaer, ^Kneid, v. 
perversedlyt (per-ver'scal-li), ade. Perversely. 
A sell a in. 

perversely (|M‘r-vers'li), ade. In a ])erverse 
manner; stubbornly; with intent to vex; 
crossly; peevishly. 

perverseness (jier-vers'nes), n. The stat<» or 
character of being jierverse; disposition to be 
contrary, or to thwart or eross; corrii])t.ioii ; 
wickedness. 

Therefore she puts oil her bIusk*. and by inuerling the 
same, accusctli hci liiisbands jH-ruersenessr 

Pnrehas, Pilgrimage, p. 298. 
Whom In* washes most shall seldom gain 
Thnmgh her perverseness. Mill on, P. L., x. 902. 

perversion (pi'r-ver'shon), n. r< F. perversion 
= P^vver.swn — Pg! perversilo = It. perver- 
sioncy \ \a. perr(;rsio{n-), a turning about, < per- 
vertere, pp. perrersiis, turn about: se<i pervert.} 
1 . The act of ])er\ erl mg ; a turning from truth 
or priipricty; a diverting from the true intent 
or object; change to sotnething woi’se. — 2. In 
matli.y the ojieralion of jmssing from any figure 
to another like the image of the former in a 
piano mirror; also, same hh jiervcrsr, 
perversity ( per-ver'si-ti), n. [< U. perrersite = 
8p. perrersidad = T’g. perversidade = Jt. per- 
versitdyi h. prrrersjta{t-)s, perverseness, < per- 
versus, pervi-rsc : see perverse.} IVrverse ehar- 
acter, disposition tendency, or conduct; dispo- 
sition 1.0 he lontrary; perverseness. = Syii. See 
perverse. 

perversive (iier-ver'siv), a. [ ' L. jierversiis, ]ip. 
of pervertere, ])erv«*rt, 4- -//v-.j Tending or hav- 
ing iiower to pervert or coiTii])t. 
pervert (iH*r-vert'), V. [< ME. pemrten, < OF. 
pcrverie.r, parvertir, F. pervertir = Fv. Sji. per- 
rertir = Pg. pi r verier z= It. per vert ire, perver- 
terv, < L. pf veer tere, turn atxmt, corrn]»t, < per. 
through, 4” verlere, turn : see verse. ( 'f . advert, 
avert, eon vert, divert, etc.] I. trans. If. To turn 
aside; turn another way; avert. 

T.et ’s follow him. and vrrvert the present wrath 
He hath against himself. .SVix/r., Gymhelitiu, li 4. Ifil, 

2. To turn from truth, from ]>ro])riety, or from 
its ]irop(T piiriKise; distort from its use or end; 
misinterpret wilfully. 


pervious 

Baynalde of the rodes, and rebelle to (tiste^ 
Perverteds with Paynyms that Grist ene persewes. 

Morte Arlhure (E. E. T. S.^ 1. 2787# 

Words, as a Tartar’s bow, do shoot back upon the under- 
standing of the wisest, and mightily entangle and pervert 
the judgment. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, il. 229, 

This rule of his he doth sometimes pervert, to acquaint 
the world with his prerogative. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. Ifk 

3. To turn from right opinions or riglit <‘on- 
diict; corrupt. 

A man can have no occasiun to do good, chancing into 
tlie company of them which will sooner pervert a good 
man than be made good themselves. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i, 

Tlie Jesuits will scarce wrm'rt you or mo, I should hope. 

Ooldstnith, Good-natured Man, i. 

4. To perform tlx^ geometrical operation of 
perverHion upon Liny (iguriO. 

II. intrans. 1. To turn nsiiie from the right 
course, way, etc.; take a wrong course; becorno 
eorrupt or corrupted. 

Blessings iinus’d jiervcrl into a waste 

As well ns surfeits. Quarles, Kmbleiiis, 1. 1. 

2. To become a pervert or turncoat, 
pervert (pi'r'vi'^rt), n. [< pervert, r.] ( )iie who 
has turned aside from tlie right way ; one who 
has apostatized or turnixi to error. Compare 
hrrt. 

That noturinus **pervert," Henry of Navan eand France. 

Thackeray, Roundabout J^apers, i. 
— Byn. Neophyte, Proselyte, ate. Hw convert. 
perverted (]X‘r-ver'tHl), p. a. Misdinxded; 
misapjilied; corrujit; false, 
perverter (per-ver't(*r), n. One who perverts, 
or turns from right to wrong; one who distorts, 
misinterprets, misapi)li(‘s, or corrupts. 

The Scripture ((‘aclietli us how wc ought to withstand 
the perverters of the Gosncll. 

Milton, Apology for Smectyinnuus. 

pervertible (])er-v( r'ti-bl ), a. I < OF. perrcrtihle 
= Sp. pervertible = I V. pervertivet : pervert 4- 
Capable of being ixMwerted. IF.Monia- 
ijiK', T>(‘Voiite Essays, i. 1111. 
pervestigatef (per-ves'ii-gal ), v. t. [< \a. per- 
resfigatiis, jiji. of pervestigare, trace out, < per, 
through, 4“ rrsb/zure, truck: see rr.v/h;r. ("f. iw- 
vestigate.} ’I'o find out by resen reh. ('oekeram. 
pervestlgationf (per ves-ti-gn'slmn), n. [< L. 
pervestt(jatio{n-), investigntion, <, pervestigare, 
pj). pervestigatiis, trace out : see* jurvesligate.} 
The act of pervestigating; diligent inquiry; 
thorough r(‘K(‘areli. ('hitlingworth, Kelig. of 
l*rot( ‘Slants. 

pervialf (pfT'vi-nl), a. [< L. peivius, pasHuhlo 
(see jiervioiis), + -a!.} Ik'rvious; trail sinirent.; 
ehuir. i'hapnian, Iliad, xiv., note*. 
perviallyt(per'vi-»il-i),m/r. In a ]X‘rvious man- 
ner; so as to bo pervious; transiiareiitly; clear- 
ly. i'hapman, Iliad, xiv., note, 
pervicacioust (pfu*-vi-kn/sliiis), [= Pg per- 
rieaz' =z \i. jnrvieaee, < Aj. pervieax (pervieae-), 
firm, determined, (distinate, < fn rvineere, main- 
tnin one’s opinion, < per, through, 4" vineere 
{•y/ r/c), eonquer : see rietor.} Very obstinate ; 
stnhhorn; wilfully eoidraiy or refractory ; wil- 
ful. Driftlen. liimberharn, ii. 1. 
pervicaciouslyt (ix’^r-vi-ka/shus-li), adv. In a 
pervieaeious manner; stubbornly; with wilful 
ohstimu'V. 

pervicaciousnesst (per-vi-ka/shus-m's), n. T1h> 
character of being pervieaeious. Jteiilhy, Ser- 
mons, vi. 

pervicacltyt (jier-vi-kns 'i-t i ), w. f < I J. perviea.v 
{peri'ieae-), ohstinate ynw }iervieaeious)y + -////.] 
Pervieacioiisness. liaiteif, 17iil. 
pervicacyt (jx'r'vi-ka-si), n. [= Pg. It. perri- 
eaeia, < L. pervtraeia, tirmness, tibstinaey, < per- 
vienx. firm, obstinate: hoo jiervieaeious.] Per- 
vieaeioiisijess. tier. TaifloVy Works (laj. IKIlfi), 
II. 211. 

pervigilationf (per-vij-i-la'shon), n. [< L. per- 
rigifatio{n- ). a vigil, < pervigilarey pp. perrigila- 
tiis, watch through, < oer, through, 4- vigitare, 
watch, see vigilant.} A careful watching; vigi- 
la-nc'C. Haiteif. 

pervigilium (p‘T-vi-jil'i-uin), n. [L., < pervigif, 
also pervigilis, very watchful, < per, through, 4- 
vigit, watchful: see vigil. \ A watching all 
night: a vigil; in pathoL, disineliiiution to 
sleep: wakid’ulncsK. 

pervinket, n. A Miildlc English form of 7 >en- 
U'inkle^. 

pervious (ix‘r'vi-usl, a. [= Pg. Tt. vvrvio, < L. 
pervins, juissable, < per, through, 4- via, way. 
Cf, drrious, invious.} 1. (’ajXihle of being pene- 
trated or pevMn*ate(i by something else : allonl- 
ing entrance, admission, orjiassuge; pemdra- 
bh‘ ; permeable. 



PWTlOlU 

Those distll]fttio])i of celestial dews are oonveyed !ii 
obannels not ptrvitm to an eye of sense. 

Jw. Ta/ylw, Works (ed. 1885), 11. 148. 

Tea, in such a neroious substance as the brain, they might 
flnde an easie either entrance or exit almost ever^here. 

GlanvilU, Vanity of Dogmatising, iv. 

Were not their judgments warped by the olas&>bias, work- 
ingmen might be more perviow to the truth. 

11. Siiencer, Study of Sociol., p. 260. 

2 . Pervading; permeating. [Rare.] 

They have an agility to move from place to place with 
speed and subtilty, like light ; to have their way free and 
perviotts through all places. 

Jfir. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X I. 386. 

What is this little, agile, pervious Fire, 

This flutt’rlng Motion, which we call the Mind? 

Prior, Solomon, iil. 

3. Open; patent; patulous; perforate: applied 
in anatomy and zodlogy to orgaiiK whien may 
be impervious at some time, or under some cir- 
cumstances. — 4. In hot., possessing an opening 
or passageway. 

perviousness (p6r'vi-us-nes), w. Tin? property 
of being pervious. 

pervisett nmisus^ x»P* of pervidere^ 

look through, < per, through, 4* vUiere, see : see 
vision. Cf. revise ^ etc., and see per wee.] To ob- 
, serve; examine; ins])e(’t. [Rare.] 

We . . . are now passed Clare Hall, the state whereof 
these two days wc have thoroughly pervtsed, apd com- 
muned with the company. 

State Paper, May 18, 1649 (J. Bradford’s Works, Parker 
LSoc., 1858, II. 369). 

perylf, n, [ME., also pirie, pyrie; < AS. pirige^ 
a pear-tree, < perUi pere: seejj^^ari.] a pear- 
tree. 

Thus I lete hym sltte upon the pirrU, 

And Januarie and May roinyngo myrie. 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 973. 

pery^t, W. An obsolete form of pirry. 
pes^t, n, A Middle English form ot peaee. 
pes^t, ». A Mid<11e English form of pieae, 
pes® (pez), n . ; pi. 2 )edes (pe'dez). [L., = E. 
foot: see /oof.] In amt and rod/.: (a) The 
foot ; the third and distal se^oiit of the hind 
limb of a vertebrate, consisting of the tarsus, 
metatarsus, and phalanges: the correlative of 
manus of the fore limb, (d) A foot-like part or 
organ ; a peduncle, or base of support.— Abduc- 
tor pomclB pedlB, a small muscle along the inner plan- 
tar border of the foot, inserted into the itiner side of the 
base of the ftrst phalanx of the great too. Also called 
ahductor hatlucis. - FlOXOr brovlB poUlols podlB. Same 
as flexor hrevis hattucis . — Flexor oommunlB dlgltorum 
pedlB. Same as flexor lonyus diyitorum. See df.aw.— Pes 
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envassaled. The word has been found only in pessary (pe8^s*>^), ». ; p\. pessaries (-rig). [< F. 

M < pessawe ss Sp. pesario as Pg. It. pessat^, < liL. 


the passage cited, where some take it to 
pesant^ + and translate * heavy/ ^stupid.' 

TbusjpMaafsd to each lewd thought’s control. 

Marston. (Imp. Diet) 

pese^t, n. A Middle English form otpease^. 
pese^t, n. and t\ A mddle English form of 

peace. 

peseta (po-sa'tft), n. [Sp., dim., < pesa^ weight. 
Cf. peso.l 1. silver coin of modem Spain. 



aooessoxiUB, a smuoth white cmineuce, variable in Bi7A\ 
situated at the Junction of the postorior and descending 
cornua of the lateral ventricle, formed by the prutnision 
inward of the collateral tissuro. Also called emineMia 
cdllateraiu.- Pes anserlnUB fasoiSB latse, the radiating 
ligamentous structure at the insertion of the sarturius, 
gracilis, and Bemitendinusus, on the inner side of the 
knee.— Fes anBertnuB major, the radiating trunks of 
the facial nerve as they pass through the parotid gland, 
and emerge on the fnce.~-PeB anBerinUB minor, the 
infra-orbital plexus (which see, under^eannr).— Pea ailBe- 
rlnuB nervf medlanL Same as pCmut anserinus nem 
mMiani .— POB antlCUB. Same as wmim, l.—Pes caloa- 
neuB. Same as Udipes ealcamus.-^Pe% cavUB. Same as 
todipes cam. —Pes OoronuB radlatSB, the foot of the 
corona radiata where it passes into the internal capsule. 
— PeB eotUinovarUB. Same as talipes emiinovarus . — PeB 
equlnUB. Same as talipes eqvinus.^VeB blppooampl 
major, the enlarged lower section of the hippocampus 
m^>r.— Pea hippocampi minor. hippocampus 

minor. - Pes padunculi Same as orusta. - PeB valim 
Some as talipes valgus.~^PeA 'VarUB. Same as talipes va- 
m.—TranBVerBUB pedis, a plantar muscle at the fore 
part of the metatarsus, above the flexor tendons, and in- 
serted into the base of the first phalanx of the great toe. 
Alao called caput breve or transversum adducUnis hallucis, 
and hallucal transverse muscle. 

pesablet, a. A Middle English form of pracf- 
able. 

pesade (po-zad'), n. [< P. pesade^ < peser = Sp. 
Pg. pesar z:zlt. 2 >e 8 arej < Ij.pensarSy weigh; see 
poisr.'\ In the mankje, the motion of a horse 
wlitiii he raises his fore quarters, keeping his 
hind feet on the ground without advancing; 
rearing. Imp. IHvt. 

pesage (pe-zilzh'), w. ,[< OF. pesage (= Pg. 
sugvm), < ptwT, weigh: see poise.} A custom 
or duty paici for weighing merchandise. Craig. 
pesanet, V. Hanie as pusane. 
pesant^t, a. [ME., also pt'saunt, < OF. (and P.) 
pesant (= Sp. I*g. lt.|>e.sa«f€?), heavy, lit. weigh- 
ing down, ppr. of pcser, weigh: see poise.} 
Heavy, Mvrhn (E. E. T. S.), i. 119. 
pesant'^f, An obsolet e' spelling of peasant. 
pesante (po-zim'te), a. [it.: see pesantX.} In 
miwiCf with heavy aceenit or em])hasis: nearly 
equivalent to marcando^ but not implying the 
use of the staccato. 

posantedt, a. [< pesanfi, now pensayit, taken 
as a ‘vassal,’ + -ittVl. Cf. envassaled, of like 
sense, under cwr« 88 (i/.] Subjected; enslaved; 


Obvene. Revenie. 

Peseta of Alfonso XII.. in the British M useum. (Size of the original.) 

It is equal to 19.8 ITnlted States cents, or ^d, sterling. 
There Is a gold coin of 20 pesetas and a silver coin of 5 
pesetas. 

2. In Peru, the fifth part of the silver sol, equal 
to a French franc. 

PeshitO, FeshittO (pe-she'to), n. [Literally, 
single or truej A Syriac translation of the 
Old and New Testaments. It is supposed to have 
been made by Christians in the second century, and pos- 
sesses high authority. l*he Old Testament is translated 
directly from the Hebrew. 2 Peter, 2 and 8 John, Jude, 
and Revelation are wanting. 

peshwa (pesh'wft), n. [Mahratti, a loader, 
guide.] Among the Mahrattas, originally, a 
chief minister: later, the chief or prince of the 
Mahrattas. The last of the peshwas surren- 
dered to Sir John Malcolm in 1817. Also peish- 
wah. 

It subseqiiouUy passed into the hands of the rajas of 
Satara and then the peshwds. Bneyc. Brit., XXIV. 748. 

The minister (or Peishtvah) of the king of the Mahrattas 
has become the hereditary sovereign. Brougham. 

peshwaship (pesh'wa-ship), n. [< peslma + 
-ship. 1 T he office or dignity of a peshwa. En- 
eye. Brit., XV. 291. 

peskily (pes'ki-li), adv. Annoyingly; hence, 
very; extremely, in a bad sense. [Colloq., IT. S.j 
pesky (pes'ki), a. [Perhaps a var. of ^pesty (< 
pest + Cf. the reverse relation of 7His1y 

for 7iaslcy; cf. vXmperVi and etc.] Trou- 
blesome; annoying; plaguy. [Colloq., XT. S.] 

1 got caught in those pesky blackberry-bushes In the 
graveyard, and I do believe I’ve torn my breochos all to 
pieces. //. B. Stowe, OlUtowii, p. 66. 

pesky (pes'ki), 
ado. [< pesky, 
a.} Excessive- 
ly; as, ttesky 
slow. [Colloq., 

U. S.] 

peso (pa' 80 %n. 

[Hp., a dollar, 
lit. a weight, 

= Pg. It. 

80 , weight, < 

ML. nensum, 
a weiglit: see 
poise, n,} The 
Spanish dollar. 

See dollar, L obverse. 

Also called da- "T"*" 

worth from 69.8 to 
96.5 United States 
cents. The follow- 
ing is a table of its 
vajiies in United 
States cents : 

Argentine Re- 
public 06.5 

Costa Rica. ..69.8 
Guatemala . . .69.8 

Honduras 69.8 

Nicaragua — 69.8 

San Salvador . , 69.8 Revene. 

; Silver Peso of Chill, in the British Museum. 

Colombia 69.8 { sue of the original.) 

Cuba 92.6 

pesonfj 

1 coin, 

[yard, < pi 

stmment in the form of a staff^ with balls or 
crockets, used for weighii^ before scales were 
employed. UaUiweU. 

In primis, a peson of gold, it fayleth v. balles, weiyng 
zxilj. unoes gold. Poston heUers, 1. 474. 


pessenrism, a pessary, < h.pessum,pe8sus, a pes- 
sary, < Gr. ireeadg. an oval pebble used in play- 
ing a game like draughts, a pessary.] In mea.,^ 
an instrument made, in various forms, of elas- 
tic or rind materials, and worn in the vagina- 
to remedy various uterine displacements, 
pessef, V. A Middle English fbrm of peace. 
pessimism (pes'i-mizm), n. [ss F. pessimisme 
ss 8 p. pesimismo ss Pg. It. pessimisnut, < G. pes- 
simismus (Schopenhauer, 1819), < NL. ^pessi- 
mismus, < L. pessimus, worst; snperl. (p^’or, 
worse, compar.) of mam, bad: see 1 . 

In metaph. : (a) The doctrine that this world 
is the worst possible. 

A Hchoponhauer, with logic and learning and wit, teach- 
ing teaching that this is the worst of all pos- 

sible worlds, and inferring that sleep is better than waking, 
and death than sleep— aU the talent in the world cannot 
aave him from being odious. 

Emerson, Letters and Social Aims (1876X p. 122. 

(h) The doctrine that the development of the 
universe has such a law that it must ultimately 
reach, or at least tend toward, the same non- 
existence from which it sprang. This doctrine has 
been associated (and probably is logically associated) with 
the feeling that existence is in itself an evil, and is due to 
a radically evil principle of separation and of strife — the 
is also in harmony witli psychological monism. 


will. 
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opHnUsm. 

2 . The tendency to exaggerate in thought the 
evils of life, or to look only upon its dark side ; 
a melancholy or depressing spirit or view of life. 

Perhaps the great charm of the Elegy is to be found in 
its embodvlng that pensively stingless pessimism which 
comes with tho first gray hair. 

Lowell, Now Princeton Rev., 1. 171. 

3. The worst possible condition ; the point of 
greatest deterioration. [Rare.] 

Public criticism is, upon works of fine literature, at the 
very point of pessimism. 

Southey, Letters (1812X II. 258. (Pavies.y 

pessimist (pes'i-mist), n. and a. [= F. lyessi- 
miste = Sp. pcoimista = Pg. It. pessimista, < 
NL. ^pessimista, <h. pessimus, worst: Bve pessi- 
mism^ I. n, 1. One who accepts the meta- 
physical doctrine of pessimism, in either sense. 
— 2 . One who exaggerates the evils of life or 
is disposed to see only its dark side ; one who is 
given to melancholy or depressing views of life. 

II. a. Same as pessimistic. 
pessimistic (pes-i-mis'tik), a. [< pessimist + 
-ic.} Pertaining to, characterized by, or of the 
nature of pessimism, in any sense. = 8301 . Cynical, 
etc. See misanthropic. 

pessimistical (pes-i-mis'ti-kal), a. [< pessimistic 
4* -at} Bamo as pessimistic. 
pessimize (pes'i-miz), V. i. ; pret. and pp. pesoi- 
mized, ppr. pessimizing. [< h. pessimus, worst, 
4- -ize,} To hold or express the belief or doc- 
trines of a pessimist. Saturday Eev. (Imp. 
Diet) 

Iiessomancy (pos' 6 -man-si), n. [< Gr. Treffffof, 
an oval stone used in a game like draughts, + 
fiavrtla, divination, < pdvng, a prophet. ] Divina- 
tion by means of petjbles. 
pessonert, n. [ME.,< OF. **p€Schonier (?),< pesch- 
er, < h.pifscare, fish: see jnscator.} A fisher- 
man or fishmonger. York Elays, Index, p. Ixxvii. 
pessillar (pes'u-ljir), a, [< pessulvs 4- -ar^.} 
Pertaining to tke ’pessulus, or having its char- 
acter. 

pessulus (pes'u-lus), n. ; pX.pessuli (-li). [NL., 
< L. pessums, the bolt of a door, < Gr. irdaaahig,. 
a peg, pin, gag.] In 




ofniih.^ the cross- 
bone of the syrinx; 
the gristly or bony 
bar across the lower 
end of the windpipe, 
at the point where 
the trachea forks 
into right and left 
bronchi. 

pest (pest), n. [< F. 
peste = Sp. Pg. It. 
peste, < L. pestis, a 
deadly epidemic dis- 
ease, plague, pesti- 
lence, ruin, destruc- 
tion ; with formative 
-ti, from a root variously sought in perdere, de- 
stroy (see perdition), m 2 )etere, fall upon, attack 
(see petition), in pati, suffer (see passion, pa- 
tient), or elsewhere.] 1 . Plague; pestilence; 
a deadly epidemic disease. 

Let fierce Achilles . . . 

The god propitiate, and the pesf^suag^ ^ ^ 


A, bifurcation of trachea t a b a. 
last entire tracheal riti|^. JS, last en- 
tire tracheal ring, viewed fmm be- 
low. crubsed by the pessulus. C, bi- 
furcation of trachea and bronchi, 
viewed from below ; a, pessulus, the 
bolt-bar, or bone of divarication ; b b, 
next succeeding tracheal half.rinipk 


pelt 

d. Any very noxious, misehleyons, or destruc- 
tive thing, or a mischievous, destructive, very 
annoying, or troublesome person. 

A put and public enemy. Souih, 

>8yn. 1. Infection.— 2. Scourge, nuisance. 
PeStalozziaiKpes-ta-lot^si-an), a. [<Pe 8 talo 0 si 
(see def.) + -an.] “Of, pertaining to, or origi- 
nated by Johann Heinrich Pestalpzzi (1746- 
1827), a Swiss philanthropist and educator, who 
instituted a system of elementary instruction 
in which object-teaching adapted to the ascer- 
.tained capacity of each child was the principal 
feature. 

Pestalozzianism (pes-ta-lot'si-an-izm), n. [< 
Pestalozzian -h -ism,] The Pestalozzian edu- 
cational system; the method of Pestalozzi, 
pestelt, n. A Middle English form ot pestle, 
pestelett, n. Same as pistolet^, 
pester (nes't^r), t. t, [By apheresis from im- 
pester, \ OF. empesirer, F. empStrer = It. impas- 
toJarCj < ML. Hmpasioriare, shackle or clog (a 
horse at pasture), < ia^ in, + pastoriuMy a clog 
for horses at pasture: sec pastern,'] If. To 
crowd; encumber; clog; fill; cram. 

[Alexander], purposing to passe forwards, donided his 
army into two partes, . . . and, rcsuriiinK such a parte as 
was pestered least with baggage, took the way of the 
mountains. J. Bretide,'tr, of Quintus Curiius, v. 

We were so pestered with people & goods that there 
was scant place to lie in. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 258. 
The people crowding near within the pester’d room, 

A low soft murmuring moves amongst the wond’ring 
throng. Drayton, I’olyolbion, v. 84. 

Hence — 2. To trouble, disturb, or annoy, espe- 
cially with repeated acts of an annoying kind ; 
harass with petty vexations ; plague ; worry. 
He hath not fail'd to pester us with message. 

Shak,, Hamlet, 1. 2. 22. 
What State soever is pestered with Factions, and de- 
fends it self by Force of Anna, Is very Just in having re- 
gard to those only that are sound and untainted. 

Milto'n, Answer to Salmasius, Fref., p. 14. 

Pester him not in this his sombre mood 
With questionings about an idle tale. 

M. Arnold, Frnpedoclcs on Etna. 

=S3m. 2. Bother, Plague, etc. flee teoM. 
pester (pes'tCr), n, [< pcsttTy <;.] 1. Encum- 
brance ; obstruction. 

We percelued that wo were shot into a very falro en- 
trance or passage, being in sonic places twenty leagues 
broad, and in some thirty, altogether void of any pester of 
Ice. Hakluyt's Voywjes, III. 102. 

2. A trouble; bother; plague. [(Jolloq,, IT. 8.] 

Shebna he ’s told many where the Kidd money was, and 
been with ’em when they dug for it ; but the j)ester on 't 
w«B they allers lost it, 'cause they would some on 'cm 
speak afore they thought. Mrs. Btawe, Oldtowri, p. 119. 

pesterablet (pes't6r-a-bl), a, [< + 

-able,] Cumbersome ;’*iiiconvenieiit. 

It [a cask] must goe either shaken and bouiide vp, or 
else emptie, which will bee peMerable. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 80(1. 

pesterer (pes't6r-^r), n. [< pester 4- -er^ .] One 
who pest(‘r8 ; one who troubles or worries, 
pesteringly (pes't6r-ing-li), adv, Troublesome- 
ly; annoyingly. 

Unalterably and peMcvingly fond ! 

Tennyson, Queen Maiy, v. 1. 

pesterment (pcs'tdr-ment), n, [< pester + 
’■ment,] The act of pestering, or the state of 
being pestered ; annoyance ; vexation ; worry. 
P'ranklin, 

pesteroust (pos't^r-us), a, [< pester + 

Apt to pester; encumbering; burdensome, i^a- 
coUf Hist. Hen. VII., p. 215. 
pestfal (post'ful), a, [< pest + -/?//.] Pes- 
tiferous ; pestilential. 

Tlie Lybians pest-fuU and un-hlest-full shore. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Barias’s Weeks, ii., The Schisme. 

pest-house (post'hous), n, A hospital for pt^r- 
sons infected with the plague, smallpox, or 
other pestilential disease. 

Would you thrust a child into a pest-house without ne- 
cessity, and without an amulctto? 

Gentleman Instructed, p. 1C6. 

pestiduct (pes'ti-dukt), n. [< L . pcstis (Hef^pest) 
+ ductusy a leading: see duct.] That which 
conveys contagion. [Rare.] 

Instruments and pestiducts to the infection of others. 

Donne, Devotions, p. 94. 

pestiferous (pes-tif'e-ms), a. [= OF. xyestife- 
reuse (also p€stif€re)y *P. pestifhre = Sp. jiestifero 
= Pg. It. pestiferoy < L. pcstifery rarely nestife- 
rusy that brings plague or destniction, < pestisy 
plague (see })est)y 4* ferre = E. bear'^.] 1, 
Plague-bearing; pestilential ; infectious; con- 
tagious: as, pestiferous particles. 
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There maye happe by yuell onstome some pestyferous 
dewe of ryce to perse toe aajd membrea, and infecte and 
corrupt the soft and teiidre buddes. 

Sir T, Elyoty The Govemour, 1. 8. 

He was shut up to languish for years with his wife and 
daughter in a pek^eroue dungeon. 

E. EvereU, Orations, I. 518. 
2. Noxious in any manner; mischievous; ma- 
lignant; annoying. 

You that have so traitorously discovered the secrets of 
your army, and made such jtestiferous reports of men very 
nobly hold. Shak., All's Well, Iv. 8. 840. 

My mind of late years has a pestiferous way of seeing 
pretty much all sides of questions. 

S. Bowles, in Merrlam, I. 880. 

pestiferously (pes-tif'e-rus-li), adv. In a pes- 
tiferous maiin(5r; pestilentially; noxiously; 
malignantly; annoyingly. 

pestilence (p^^'ti-iens), w, f< ME. pestilencVy 
pcstylcnce, < OF. (and F.) pestilence = Pr. pestu 
lenzny pestdentia = 8p. Pg. pestiloncia = It. pes~ 
tilenzay pcstUeuzkty < L. pestilentUiy plague, < 
pcstUcn{t‘)Sy infected, nnwliolesome, noxious: 
see pestilent.] 1. The disease called the plague 
or pest; also, any epidemic malignant disease. 

The pestiletu'e (hat walkoth In darkness. Ps. xci. 0. 

At this very time Dcm John, in the flower of hia age, died 
of the Pestilence. Baker, Chroniclea, p. 863. 

2. That which is pestilential or pestiferous; 
that which produces or tends to ijroduco malig- 
nant disease. 

When mine eyes did aee Olivia firat, 

Mothought ahe purged the air of pestUenee ! 

Shak., T. N., i. 1. 20. 

3. That which is morally pestilent ; that which 
is mischievous, noxious, or malignant in any 
respect. 

For wbilea thla honest fool 
Plies Dosdenioiia to repair hia fortunes, 

And she for him plcatls strongly to the Moor, 

I'll pour this jmstUerwe into hia ear. 

Shak., Othello, ii. S. 802. 

pestilence-weed (pes'ti-lens-wed), n. 8ame as 
peslUcnceHcort. 

pestilence-wort (pcs' ti- lens -w(*rt), n, TIkj 
butter-bur, PeUmtes officinalis (J*. vulgaris): so 
called with rcf(n*enco to its reputed remedial 
virtue. 

pestilent (pes'ti-leid), a. [< F. padilcnt = Pr. 
pcsfiiewf = 8p.Pg.“lt. pe,sHlente,<. L. pestilen{U)s, 
LL. bX&o xtestdrntus (H.\Hopestilki)y infected, pes- 
tilential, < a plague, ]iost* see pewf.] 1. 
Producing or tending to produce infectious dis- 
ease; pestilential; pestiWous. 

A foul and pestilent congn'gaiion of vaponrs. 

Shak, ilauilet, ii. 2. .115. 

Vapour, and miat. and exhalation hot, 

(Corrupt and jfestilent. Milton, 1’. L., x. 09.''». 

2. Mischievous; noxious; i>erjiicious; hurtful 
to health or morals. 

A »olf-wIll in a woman, 

Chain'd to an oior-woening tlioiiglil, is pestilent, 
Murders fair fortune llrat, then fair opinion. 

Fletcher, Wildgooao ('base, Iv. 1. 

The world abounds n ii\i jmstUeni Ixioks written against 
thla doctrine. Swift. 

3. Troublesome; mischievous; making mis- 
chief or di.sturb{iiico: often used humorously: 
as, a pcstilen f fel low. 

What a, pestilent kimvr is this same! 

Shak., R. and J., iv. 5. 147. 

This pestilent, wizard (in whom his just punislimunt 
seemt'd to have wrought no manner of amends) had an 
inveterate habit of haunting a certain mansion, styled the 
House of the Seven (lahleB. 

Ha^othome, Seven Gables, xiii. 

psstilsntf (p^'s'll-lfuit), adr. [< pestilent, a.] 
Excessively; intolerably. Compare pcHtilenty 
a.y 3. [(’olloip] 

A pestilent complete knave ; and the woman hath found 
him already. Shak., (Hhello, ii. 1. 252. 

One pestUejit. flue, 

His heard no bigger though than thine, 

Wjilk’d on iMjfore the rest. 

Suckliruj, Ballad of a Wedding. 

postilential (pcs-ii-len'shai), a. [Fonnerly also 
pestilencial ; <V. pestHentaJ -rsVv, Sp. Pg. pesti- 
Tcncial = It. pcstdrnzialey < ML. pestilentialisy < 
L. pestilentiay pe.slilencc: see pestilmce.] 1. 
Producing or toiuliiig to produce infectious dis- 
ease; pestiferous. 

PeslUeniial vaiKiura, stench, and smoak. Addison. 

Even the birds seem to avoid the phum as jnsiilenHal, 
not having seen one of any kind so much as flying over. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 171. 

2, Mischievous; pi^rnieious; dimtructivf*. 

In what hatred and nerpetiiall reproche oughte they to 
be that, cmTupted wyth pestilencial atiarice or arniiicion, 
do hetruie theyr maysters, <»r any other that trustotli them 
Sir r. Klyot, The Goveruour, lii. C. 
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Bouuet had been taught that Mohammedanism is a pes- 
tilenltUU heresy. Buckle, Civilization, I. xiii. 

3. Partaking of the nature of pestilence or any 
infectious aud deadly disease : as, a pestilential 
fever. See fever^. *8yii. Malignant, noxious, deadly, 
pestilentiousf (pes-ti-len'shus), a. [< OF. pes- 
tilentieua: = 8p. Pg. pesfUencioso = It. pestuen- 
ziosOf < hU, pestilentiosHSy < It. pestilentiay pes- 
tilence : see pestilfmee.] Pestilential. 

Such a. pestUentious Influence poisoned the time of my 
nativity. <Kr P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

pestilently (pes'ti-lent-li), adv. 1. Ill a pcsti^ 
lent manner; mischievously ; perniciously ; nox- 
iously. — 2t. Excessively; intolerably. 

The smell nevertheless encreased, and became above all 
measure pestilently noisome. 

Dr. H. More, Antidote against Atheism, iii. 9. 

pestilentness (pos'ti-lcnt-nes), «. The charac- 
ter of being pestilent. 

pestilityf (pes-til 'i-ti ), n. [< Ll i. pestilita( t-)8y a 
plague, pestilence, < pestilis, )icstilont, < L. pes~ 
tis, a pest: seepCc«rf.] A pestilence; a plague. 

I'omponlns Letus and other Latino writers also making 
mention of the said pestilitie. Foxe, Martyra, p. 59. 

pestillationt, w. Beo pistUlaiion. 

pestle (pcs'l), n. y^rmerly also < ME. 

pcstrly pestellCy < OF. jwstely posteil = It. pestetlo 
(cf. Russ. pestu)y < L. pistillumy pistillus, ML, 
also pistellus. jtestellusy pestillumy a pounder, 
pestle, dim. of ^pistruniy ipistusy pp. of xdnsire, 
visere, pound, = Gr. iTTiaaaVy bray, winnow, = 
Skt. nishy pound. Cf. which is directly 
from the \j. pist ilium.] 1. An instrument for 
pounding and breaking a substance in a mor- 
tar. 

A certaine niaide . . . had by chance a pestell of a mor. 
tar in her hand, with which she was powning in the said 
mortar. Cory at, Crudities, I. 261. 

2. In maeh.: (a) The vertically moving bar of 
a stamp-mill, (b) One of the pounders or mal- 
lets used in a fulling-mill. — Sf. The leg of cer- 
tain animals, es]>i*eially of the pig. 

In the fyrat course, potage, wortos, griiell, dt foiirmonty, 
with vonysoii, and rnortriia, amd jtestelles of porke with 
grene 8auc»‘. liahees lUnk (E. E. T. S.), p. 278, 

Yet can I sot my Gallio's dieting, 

A jwstle of a lark, or plover’s wing. 

Bp. Halt, Satires, IV. Iv. 29. (Nares.y 

4t. A sliort staff carried by a constable or bai- 
liff. CJomparc^ mareK 

One whiflf at thcae same pewter-imitoned shoulder-elap- 
I>er8, to try whether thiacjhopping knife or their pestles were 
tlie hotter weapons. Chapman, May-Day, iv. l. (Mares.} 

pestle (pcs'l), pret. and pp. x}e.sili dy ppr. pes^ 
tling. {(.jieslky ^/. J I, trans. To biiutk or pound 
with a pestle; luilvcrizc, grind, or mb with a 
pi'stlo, as in a mortar. 

'Vo%)e^e a poisi>n’d poison i)ehind hia crimson liglits. 

Tennyson, Manu, 1. 11. 

Polidorl ... on aneh oeeasions would retire in mortitl- 
cation to his room, there to jwstle liis ])oiHonH. 

E. Dowdell; Shelley, II. 16, 

II. intrans. To use a ])eHtle; pouinl. 

It will ho such a jiestling device, Sir Amorous I It will 
pound all yonr enemle's praetle.es to poulder, and blow 
him up with his own mine. B. Jonson, KiOi.mne, ill. 1. 

pestle-pie (pes'l-pi), n. A large standing pic 
which contains a whole gammon, and somo.- 
tiines ll couple of fowls and a neuFs tongue: 
a favorite dish at, country fairs and at Christ- 
mas feasts in Great Britain. Halliwetl. 
pestoid (pes't oid), a. [< prst 4- -aid.] Resem- 
bling the pest or plngue: as, pestoid fever, 
pestourt, V. [ME., < OF. pestoVy pestonr, pes- 
treury pistor = Pr. pestre, < L. pestoVy a miller, 
baker, < pinsvn , j)p. Justus, pound: neo xwstle.] 
A baker. York Vtays, p, Ixxvii. 
pesturet, ti. [< just + -are ; perhaps associated 
withpcv/rr. J Annciyanco; disturbance; injury. 
Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 98. 
pesyblet, 'L A Middle English form of 2>oace- 

able. 

pesynt, 'U. An obsolete variant of peasf^. 
pet^ (]»et), n. and a. [Formerly also petty jieat, 
jieafe; < Tr. jieat, a pet, as adj. petted, = Gael. 
pea ta, a ped, a tame animal . Tht^ word may liave 
been associated with little, but it could 

not be derived from pcf///.] I. n. 1. Anydornes- 
ticatc'd or tamed animal, as a dog, a H(iuin*cl, 
or a dove, that is fondliMl and indulged; in jiar- 
ticular, a lain!) brought up by hand; a cude- 
lainb; in general, a fondling. 

Ilaatinga rilvc has u queer assortment of juts, first of 
which are the hUHhy-tailed i'ersian kitteiiH 

J. W. I'aliner, The Ntiw and Uic Ohi, p. 344. 

2. A darling or favorite chihl ; one who is fon- 
dled and indulg(*d or treat<‘d with p(‘culiHr kind- 
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iieBs or favor; also, a spoiled child; a wilful 
young woman. 

A pretty peaJt I it is best 
Put finger In the eye, an ehe knew why, 

Shak., T. of the k, 1. 1. 78. 

Deliro's wife, and idol ; a proud, mineing neat. 

B. Jonsofi., Kyery Man out of hia ilumour, Fref. 

II. 1. Fondled and indulged: as, a pfit 
lamb ; a pet rabbit; a pet pigeon. 

The poet i HerrickJ ke])t a pet gooae at the vicarage, alao 
a pi# pig, which he taught to drink beer out of hl» own 
tankard. D. G. Mitchell, Lands, Letters, and Kings, iii. 

2. Favored; favorite; cherished: as, a the- 
ory. 

The lord of the . . . manor . . . offered his pet binoc- 
ular. R. B. Blackinctre, Lrema, llv. 

Ue [a sentimentalist] loves to think he sufl’ers, and keeps 
a i>et sorrow, a blue devil familiar, that goes with him 
everywhere, like Paracelsus's black dog. 

Lowell, Among my Hooks, 1st sor., p. 364. 

pet^ ^pot), V. t.; prot. and pp. petted^ ppr. peU 
tinff, [ipet^, «.j To treat as a pet; fondle; 
inaulge : as, to pet a cJiild or a kitten. 

The licensed irritability of a petted member of the fam- 
lly. Haicthortui, Seven Gables, vii. 

pet'*^ (pot), w. [Appar. due to pettish^ taken as 
^ capricious,^ < pcf, a lit of ill numor, caprice, 
•f but orig. appar. ‘like a favorite child, ^ 
i. e. ‘ like a spoiled child, ^ < pet^- + 4s}i ^ ; the 
sense is affected also by the unrelated petulant 
Bee petK'] A fit, as of peevishness, ill humor, 
or discontent. 

Then ffalse honor] flatter'd mo, took jmt, and in disdain 
Nipp’d my green buds. Qjiarles, Emblems, ii. 13. 

Fortune ha’s deny’d him in something, and bee now 
takes jtM;/., and will bee miserable in spite. 

Bp. EarU, Micro-cosniographie, A Discontented Man. 
In a pet of temperance feed on pulse. 

Milton, Comas, 1. 721. 

Tn npet she started up. 

And pluck'd It out, and drew 
My little oakling from the cup. 

And flung liiin in the dew. 

Tennyffon, Talking Oak. 

pet^ (pet), r.; prot. and pp. petted^ ppr. petting. 
r< pe(*i, w.] I, intrmis. To bo peevish or cross ; 
sulk. 

He, sure, is queasy stonmehed that must pet and puke 
at such a trivial circumstance. Felthain, Hesolves, ii. 2. 

With a swoot forgetting, 

They stay their crystal fretting, 

Clever, never pcWtnjr/ 

About tlie frozen time. Keafjt, Stanzas. 

II. trann. To make peevish; pique; offend; 
make cross. 

I petted at tlieir neglect of us. 

Brooke, Fool of (Quality, II. 46. (Encyc. Diet) 

petailet. u. See pitaile. 

petal (fiet'al), n, [= P. petale = pHaJo = 
Pg. petalal piialo = It. jutalo^ < NL. petal uniy 

a petal, < Gr. 
irfraXov, a leaf, 
orig. neut. of tt/- 
roXoi;, outspread, 
broad, Hat (= L. 
patntus^ out- 
spread, spread- 
ing), < TTtravviivai 
(•/ TTfT-) = L. pa- 
tercj spread, out, 
beoiJoii: soopof- 
ent^,patHl<)Ui<.'] 1 . 
Ill hift.y a corolla- 
leaf; one of the in- 
dividual parts of a 
corolla in which they arc distinct. — 2. In codty 
a pctaloid ambulacrum, as that of a spatangoid 
or clypeastroid sea-urchin. Bee cuts under am- 
hulaerum and petaUmtiehous. 
petaled, petalled (pet'ald), a. Having petals ; 
gctu^rally used in composition: as, many-/icf- 
attd ; six-/>rto/«r/. 

petaliform (pet 'al-i-f6rm), a. [< NL. petalum, 
petal (s(‘e petal), + Jj. forma, form.] In 6of., 
shii]>cd like a ]»otal; peialoid. 
petaline (ptd/ai-iu), a. ( < F. p{‘talin,i NL. ^pe- 
tatinufi, f petal im, a ptdal: see petalJ] In hot.y 
pertaining to a petal; attached to a petal; re- 
sembling a p('tai ill form or color: as, ja, petaline 
nectary. 

petalisin (pet'al-izm), n. f= F. pHalinme = 
Bp. Pg. It. peiatismo, < Gr. liotalism, 

< ^mrd'/iC^n'f banish by means of votes written 
on oliye-leavos (cf. Trera/J^i/r, jmt forth leaves), 

< irfrahm, a leaf: see petal . In ancient Syra- 
cuse, a mode of banishing citizens w hose influ- 
ence seemed ilangerous, modeled on tlie ostra- 
cism at Athens, rroiii W'hich it differ'd in little 
except that the voter wTote the name of tlie 



Flower of Soapwort {Sa^taria iifftctno' 
it\), (T, one of tnr petals. 
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person he recommended for banishment on an 
olive-leaf and not on a tablet of earthenware, 
and that the stated period of banishment was 
live years, and not ten as at Athens. The law was 
repealed 462 B. C.. on account of its deterring the best 
citizens from participating in public aflairi. 

By means of this petodiefine the lords banished one an- 
other, BO Uiat in the end the people became lord. 

Eerth, tr. of Plutarch, p. W4. 
In another great and most splendid city you see men re- 
duced to jpetolism, or marking tlieir votes by the petals of 
shrubs. Be Quineey, Style, Iv. 

petalite (pot'al-it), w. K F. p6taUte = It. pe- 
talite, < NL. ^petalites, < Gr. nirahw, a leaf: see 
petat"] A rare mineral, having a leaf-like cleav- 
age, usually occurring in masses of a milk- 
white color, often tinged with gray, red, or green. 
It is a silicate of aluminiara and lithium. The alkali 
lithia was first discovered in this mineral. Gastorlte is a 
variety found on the island of Elba, Italy. 

Detailed, a. Seeiwtaled. 
retalocera (pot-arlos'e-iii), w. pi, [NL. (Du- 
m6ril, 1800), neut. pi. of petalocerua : see peiOr 
locerouH.'l In entom,^ a group of beetles cor- 
responding to Latreille’s LamellicorneH. 
petalocerous (pet-a-los'e-rus). a, [< NL. peta- 
loceru^f < Gr. TrmiXiVv, leaf, + KEpag^ horn.] In en- 
tom., having leafy antennie; lamellicorn; spe- 
cifically, of or pertaining to the Petaloeera, 
petaloaODt (pet'a-lO-dont), a, and n. I, a. Of 
or relating to the Petalodontidm, 
n.n. A selachian of the family P<?toh>dff>7/ tidse. 
PetalodontidflB (pot^a-lo-don'ti-de),w.^>/. [NL., 
< PetaloduH {-odont-) ^ -i.dse,'] An extm(‘-t fam- 
ily of teetospondylous selachians, typified by 
t,he genus Petatodun. The body was moderately de- 
pressed ; the pectoral fins were large, and continued for- 
ward to the head ; and the teeth formed a close pavement 
and were compressed anteropi-isteriorly. The sfiecies lived 
in the seas of the Carboniferous period, 
petalodontoid (pct^a-lo-don'toid), a. and n. 
Same m jietalodont 

Petalodus (pct-a-lo'dus), n. [NL., < Gr. irt raXor, 
a l(‘af, + odoi'c (o(Wr-) = E. tooth.'] A genus of 
selachians typical of the family Petalodontidiey 
which had teeth with petal-shaped crowns, 
petalody (pet'a-irwli), w. [< Gr. 7rfTaX6)fh/j*, leaf- 
like: see pelatold.] In bot^ a condition fre- 
<|U(‘iit iff flotvers, in whicli other organs as- 
sume the appearance of petals. Thus, in certain 
species of Primula the calyx-lobes sometimes become 

} >etul-likc, while In most of the so-called double "flowers 
t is the stamens that have been nietamortdiosed into pet>- 
als. The anthers, connective, ovules, and pistils may oc- 
casionally be atfected in this manner. Alsu petalomam-a. 
petaloid (pet'a-loid), a, [zs F. patulokie = Pg. 
It. petaloide, ^ Gr. ;rero/^wd/;f, loaf- 

liko, < mTO?orf a loaf (NL. a petal), + 

Mh;, shape.] 1. In /wf,, naviiig the form of 
a petal ; resembling petals in texture and color, 
as certain bracts. — 2. In rod*/., resembling a 
leal’ or petal; specifically, noting those het- 
erogeneous ambulacra of some echinoderms, 
as of the Clgpeastroida, of which the apical part 
is wide in the middle and tapers to a point at 
the margin, where it joins the oral portion. 
Hee cuts under ambulacrum, cake-urchin, and 
petaUmtiidioun. 

petaloideODB (pet-a-loi'de-us), a. [< petaloid 
+ -coMx.J Same as petaloid; especially, not- 
ing those monocotyledonous plants widen have 
flowers with imrts Vorresponaing to petals and 
sepals, such as lilies, orchids, etc., as distin- 
guished on the one hand from those in whiiih 
the flowers are arranged on a spadix (spadi- 
coous), and on the other from those in which 
the protecting organs of the flowers are bracts 
(gluinaceous). Compare spadiceom and glu- 
maceous, 

petalomania (pet^a-lp-ma'ni-ft), n, [NL., < Gr. 
TTfTnAoi', a loaf (Nlj. petalum, a petal), + pavia, 
madness: see mania.] In hot, same as peta- 
lody : so named from the abnormal multiplica- 
tion of petal-like forms. 

petolon (pet'a-lon), w.; pi. pctala (-!&). [< Gr. 
irhoAov, a leaf, a leaf or metal, ecci’. a leaf of 
gold on the high priest’s miter : see petal.] The 
j)late of pure gold worn on the linen miter of 
the Jewish high priest. 

Petalostemon (pet'''a-lo-ste'mon), n. [NL. (Mi- 
ehaux, 1803), so callocl as having four of the 
jietals borne on the stamen-tube ; < Gr. TrhaAuv, 
a leaf (NL. petalum, a petal), 4* ctt7///wv, warp (a 
stamen): see /»7«iwrw.] A genus of le^miuous 
plants of the tribe Galegeae and subtrioe Psora- 
liese, characterized by the two ovules, and the 
petals on filiform claws, four of which are united 
to the sheath of the inonadelphous stamens. The 
23 spedaii are all North American, ranging from Wisconsin 
to Mexico. They arc glandular-dotted pereniiials, with 
pinnate leaves and small rose, purple, violet, or white 
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flowers in dense spikes, followed by short pods inoluded 
In the calyx. They are the so-oalled vrame^kmer of the 
United States, the flowers suggesting those of clover. See 
eioosr, 2. 

PetaloBtidia (pet-a-los'ti-M), ». pi: [NL., 
neut. pi. of petaloatiehus : see petahsUehBue.] 
An order or a suborder of sea-urchins having 
petaloid ambulacra. They belong to the Irre^aria 
or Exoeydiea, and are represented by such families as 
Clypeaetrida, Seutellidee, CoMiduUdm, and Spatangidm. 
Many of them are known as heart‘vrchin8 said eake-urehins. 
The term is contrasted with Bemnotticha, See cuts under 
cake-urchin and petaloaHchous. 

petalosticllOttS (pet-a-los'ti-kus), a. [< NL. pe- 
talosUchus, < Gr, whahiv, leaf, 4- arixog, a row, 
line.] Having petaloid 
ambulacra; specifically, 
of or pertaining to the 
Petalosticha; spatangoid 
or clypeastroid, as a sea- 
urchin. 

petalODB (pet'a-lus), a. 

[< petal + -OU8,] In bot, 
having petals : petaled : 
as, ajwtaloun flower : op- 
posed to apetalous, 

petaxt, n. An obsolete 
variant of petard, 

petard (po-tard'),w. [For- 
merly also petar, petarre; = Sp. petardo, pe- 
tarte = Pg. It. petardo, < OF. petard, pciart, 
F. pMard; so called (a piece of military hu- 
mor) < OF, peter, F. break wind, crack, 

< pet, a breaking wind, < L. peditum, a break- 
ing wind, < pedeire, pp. peditus, break wind, for 
^perdere = A^, feortan = E. fart: see fart] 
An engine of war used to blow in a door or 

gale, form a 
breach in a 
wall, etc. It 
came into use 
in the sixteenth 
century, and in 
its early forms 
was a kind of 
mortar of iron 
or bronze which 
was charged 
with about 
seven pounds 
of gunpowder, 
rammed down 
and wadded, 
and fixed by 
means of rings 
to a stout plank, 
whicli was then 
attached to the 
surface to be 
blown in. The 
use of bombs 
hiis rendered the 
petard alinust obsolete, but as still occasiuiially employed 
it is a cubical box of stout oak-wood, charged with twenty 
pounds or more of iniwder, and fired, like the older forms, 
by a fuse. 

'Twas ho 

Gave heat unto the injury, which return'd. 

Like a petar ill lighted, into the bosom 
Gf him gave fire to 't. 

Fletcher {and another). Fair Maid of the Inn, ii. 1. 

Give but the fire 

To this petard, it shall blow open, Madam, 

The ii*on doors. Malinger, Unnatural Combat, 1. 1. 

Holst With one’s own petard, caught in one's own 
trap ; involved in the danger one meant for others. 

For 'tis the sport to have the eiiginer 
Hoist urUh hut own petar. 

Shah., Hamlet, iii. 4. 207. 

petaxdeer, petardier (pet-ar-dor'), [For- 
merly also petarder (= Sp. petardero = Pg. pe- 
tnrdMro = It. petardiere) ; < P. p^Mrdier, OF. 
petardier, < petarder, blow up with a petard. < 
petard, a petard: mo petard.] A soldier who 
served a petard. 

petaiy (pe'ta-ri), n, ; pi, petariea (-riz). [< ML. 
petaria, a peat-bog, ipeta, peat : see peai^,] A 
peat-bog; a moss. 

The Duke fof Argyll] refers to the grant by King Robert 
Bruce to his ancestor ... of *‘the whole land of Lochow 
in one free barony, by all its righteous metes and marches, 
in wood and pastures, muirs and marshes, petaries, ways, 
&c." Edinburgh Bev., CLXV, wio. 

It is certain that peat was a common enough fuel in 
David I.’s reign, and that petaries became frequent objects 
of grant to tlie abbots and convents during the vSeoto- 
Baxon period. Oeikie, Ice Age, p. 308. 

Petasites (pet-a-si'tez), n, [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < Gr. TTiraam^g, a plant with a broad leaf 
like a hat, < irhaaog, a broad-brimmed felt hat : 
see petams,] A genus of composite plants of 
the tribe Senecionidese and subtribe Tuaaila- 
ginem, characterized by scapes bearing many 
partly dicocious heads of flowers with involu- 
cral bracts in but one row. There are about 12 spe- 
oioB, natives of Europe, Asia, and North America, white 
woolly herbs, from a perennial creeping rootstock, bear- 
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Petuitea 

Ing lanre cordate or kidney-shaped radical learei^ and 

S iirpllsh or whit& rarely yeuowisii, flowers. P. oJMnaiii 
\ vulgeuria^ DesL), a common Ijrookside plant of Europe, 
known as the butU)r-lntr or ketUe-doek, €MoA, 

iH^-rhuharb, or pe9tUetus«>med or pe»tilenoe>wort For other 
species, see winter heliotrope (under hd^Jtrope) and tweet 
eoUtfoot (under eoUtfool), 

petasUB (petVflUs), pi. peUuti (-si). [L.» < 
Or. Tr^Taaof, a* broad-brimmed felt hat, < Trrrav- 
spread out; see 1, In Hr, antiq*^ 

a low-crowned, broaa-brimmed felt hat worn 
characteristically by travelers, and a common 
attribute of Hermes. Hence — 2. The winged 
hat or cap worn by Mercury in late artistic 
types. 

Her device, upon a Petame, or Mercurial hat, a orescent 
B. JoMon, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 8. 

petate (pe-ta'te), ». [Sp., <Mex. pe<a/i.] 1. 
Dried palm-leavos or grass used for plaiting 
into hats. — 2. A mat of braided i)alm-leaf, 
used bv the poorer Mexicans as a bed. 
Petaurm» (pet-ft-ri'ne), M. pi. [NL., < Prtnu- 
rm 4- -b^.] A subfamily of marsupials of the 
family PhalangistidaB, typified by the genus Pr- 
tauruft^ having aparachuto; the potam’ists or 
flying-phalangors. See cut uudor 
petaiuine (pe-ta'rin), a. and m. [< Petaurus 4* 
-b/ci.] I, a. Pertaining to the PetaunnsBf or 
having their diameters; volitaiit, asaphalanger. 

II. A member of tlie Petaurintp; a flying- 
phalanger or iietauvist. 

petaurist (pe-til'rist), n. [= F. pMnuristc, < L. 
petauristii, xyetauHstva, a tumbler, vaulter, rope- 
dancer, an animal that leaps very high, < Or. 
mTavptari/gy a rope-dancer, tumbler, < irtTavpiCrn’, 
jump from a spring-board, dance on a rope, tum- 
ble, < TTGTavpov (> L. pelaurum), also TrtTtviMtVy 
a i>ordi or roost for fowls, a spring-board or 
stage for a tumbler, a spring or trap ; supposed, 
without probability, to be ? ireddofjog^ JEolic for 
fiETlufioc, aloft in the air: see meteor,'] Ailyiug- 
phalanger, flying-opossum, Australian flying- 
squirrel, or acrobat; any member of t)ie old 
genus Petaurun^ or modern subfamily P^^fdarb/zr. 
Theao animala are marsupials of medium or small size, 
mostly provided with a patagiiim or parachute which on- 
aliles thorn to take flylJig leaps. The petau lists proper, or 
taguans, lieloiig to the genus PetnurMa, The sciurine or 
squirrel petanrists are of the genus Helidem, and strikingly 
like ni'dinary flying-stiuiiTels. Pygmy petaurists, or acro- 
bats, also culled opoam/H-7/i%cr, arc among the very smallest 
of marsupials : they belong to tUe genus Acrobatei^. Potaii- 
rists without a patagium form the genus Gywnobelideun. 
See cuts under AcrohaieH and Petaurinta. 

Petaurista (pct-a-ris'tjl), n. [NL. (Dehinarest, 
1825), < Gr. 7r^rra/j/(Tr//c,*aro])(*-danccr. tumbler: 
see peiaurist.] A genus of Plmfunf/wtid/e, in- 



T«igiinii (.Pftauristn taguanoideri. 


eluding the larger fly ing-jihal angers, as the ta- 
guan, P. tagmmoides ; Mic petaimsts proper, 
pi^uristine (pet-a-ris'tiu), d. and n, [< Petau- 
rista 4* 4ne^.] Same ns jjetaurinc, 
petanrite (po-til'rit), a. [< Petanrm 4- -ite'^.] 
Same as petaurine, 

PetauniSt (pe-tft'rus), n. [NL., aecom. of L. 
petaurista : sec petaurist,] An old genus of fly- 
lug-phalangers, giving name to the subfamily 
Petaurinm and conterminous with it. See 2 >e* 
taurist^ and cut under Petaurista. 
petcha^ (pech'n-ri), n. [W. Ind.] The gray 
king-bim, or chicheree (so called from its cry), 
Tyrannus dominicensis or T. griseus, one of tlio 
most characteristic and coiisxiicuous birds of the 
West Indies, it also occurs sparingly in the southern 
United States. It resembles the common king-bird or bee- 
martin, but is lai*ger, grayer, and otlierwise distinct, 
pet-cock (pot'kok), A small plug-cock, usu- 
ally of a size adapted to screw into a female 
thread |-inch, ^inch, or ^-inch pii>e-tap size. 
Pet-cocks are used lor draining water of condensation 
from steam -cylinder, and they are frequently placed in 
the discharge-pipes of pumps to show if the latter arc 
working. They are also used as vents to permit air or 
gas to escape from reservoirs, and for other purposes in 
the arts. A small globe-valve is sometimes erroneously 
called a pet^eoek. Also called pU-eock. 
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petet. n. A Middle English form of jdty. 
petecjliflB (ne-tek'i-e), n, pi. [NL. (cf. F, p<f- 
techies = op. petequias s= Pg. petechias), < It. 
petecchie, pii^le ^ota on the skin (see def.), 
pi. oipetecchia (ML. peteeeia), a 8|)ot, scab (ap- 
plied in contempt to a miser); in form dim., 
appar. ult. < L. peligo (petigin-), a scjab, an 
eruption.] Purple spots on the skin, not dis- 
appearing on pressure, caused by hemorrhage 
into tlie cutaneous tissues, 
petechial (p^tek'i-al), a. [= F. petechial r= Sp. 
pelequial = Pg. petcvMal = It. peteeehiale (ML. 
peteeehiali^), i ^tvieeehia, a spot, scab: seejir- 
techiie.] Of the nature of petechia'; charac- 
terized hy or aceompaiiiod willi petechiao or 
livid si)ot8: as, n petechial eruption or fever. — 
Petechial fever, (a) Typhus fever. (i>) Epidemic cere- 
bi'ospinnl meiiiugitis. 

petechiate (pe-tek'i-at ), a. [< peiech Ur 4* fc i . ] 
Having jietechia* ; spotted with ])etechiu^ 
petegruet, n. An obsolete variant of pedigree. 
peteoset, a. A Middle English form ox piteous. 
peter * t (i>o't(*r), n. [Also peeler : in def. 1 abbr. 
ot peter-xre~ me ; in def. 2 uncertain ; but in both 
appar. ult. < Peter, a man’s name, ong. that of 
the apostle Peter, < IjL. Petrus, < Gr. ILT^of, 
Peter, lit. ‘ rock ’ ; see pier,] 1 . A kind of wine 
otherwise called peter-see-me Siniipetcr-sameene, 

By old claret I enlarge thee, 

By canary I cliarge tliee, 

By lU-itain, nictiieglin, and peeler, 

A]>poar and uiiBwer me in mooter. 

Beau. andFL, Chances, v. 3. (A'a/wn.) 

2. A kind of cosmetic. JJalUwcll. 
peter^ Cpe'tcr), w. [Ahbr. of rej>f*u/cr.] y^ant 
See hlue-peter — Blue peter, (a) See blue-peter. (b) 
In whtHt, a convent ioiial signal indicating a call fortruinp.s. 

v. (c)The (;oinmon American coot, Fulica ame- 
ricana: m called with reference to its color, with an allu- 
sion to blius peter. L»'^<>uthern U. S. ] 
peter^ (is/ter), v, i. [< peUn''^, u.] Tii whist, to 
call for trumps by throwing away a liiglior eanl 
of a suit while holding a smaller. [Eng.] 

Surely the Blue Peter is well understood ; It is always 
used when a ship is a1>oiit to start — a blue flag with a 
white centre, falling for trumps, or jietering, is derived 
from this source. JV. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 3f>tk 

peter^ (pe'tcr), r. /. [Origin uncertain.] To 
diminish gnubuilly and then cease; fail; be- 
come exliausliMl; in mining, to split np into 
branches and liccome lost; said of a vein whicli 
runs out or <lisappc}irs, so that it can no longer 
be followcil iiy the miner: witbow/. [Colloq.] 
Then the hut petered out. 

Ami llio boys wouldn’t stay. 

Bret JJarte, Dow’s Flat. 

peter-boat (pe'b‘*r-bot), 1 /. [< i* .V /(seo Peter- 

man) 4- boat.] I. A flsliing-boat ; a small 
boat point<*d at stem and stern, which 

may be rowed with either end foremost. — 2. A 
live-box; aerate or hox for fish, mat lo with slats, 
and intended to he set in water to keep the tish 
alive. [U. S. ((Miesapeake Bay).] 
petorelt, n. An ohsolete form of petreP. 
peter-gunnert (pe'ter-guu^er), n, A gunner 
or sportsman. [ Slang. J 

I smell jKiwdci ; . . . this should have given 

fire, Shirley, Witty Fair One, ii. 2. 

Petermant (l>e'ler-man), n. ; pi. Petermeu 
(-men). [So ealled in allusion to “ Simon called 
Peter, and Andrew his brother, . , . for they 
were fishers” (Mat. iv. 18).] A fisherman. 
[Eng. (on tin* Tfuimes).] 

I’ct his skin is tem thick to make parchment; 'twonld 
make g<K)d boots for a retennan to catch salinun in. 

Marston, Johmhi, and Chapman, Eastward Jlo, ii. 3. 

Peter-pence ( pe' ter-peus), n. See PetePs peuee, 
under iminij. 

potBr-sameeiief, «• Same U'S peter •see-mc. Mid- 
dleton, 

Peter’s bird. A pptrel. 

Peter's cress. Bee cress. 
peter-See-mef, a- [ A eomiiition of Peter ( Pedro) 
Ximenes.] A kind of wine, one of th(< riehest 
aud most delieate <»f the Malaga wines. 

Peter see-uie sliall wash thy noul, 

And Malaga glasr-^s fox thee. 

MiddleUm. Spanish tiypsy, iii 1. 

Petersen’s bag. A rubber bag introdueed into 
the rectum and distended dining siijirainibie 
cystotomy. 

Peter’s fish. [Bo called from the spot on each 
siile near the jiectoral fin, fancied tube I he m«rk 
ma(}e by St. Peter’s thumb and finger when, it is 
said, he caught this fish for tributi'.] The luul- 
dock ; also, some other fish similarly marked, as 
the Johiwlory. 

petersham (pe'ter-sham), it. [After Lord Pe- 
tersham, who set the fashion of wearing it.] 1. 


petiole 

A kind of gi*oatcoat fomerly fashionable.— 
2. Tlie heavy rough-napped woolen cloth of 
which such greatcoats were made. Petersham 
cloth is now geneii lly dark-blue, and is used for heavy 
overcoats of ml sorts, non-jackets, and the like.— Peter- 
sham ribbon. See rihbon. 

Peter’s pence. Bee penny. 

Peter’ B-stafft, n. The common mullen. 

peth^ (peth), n. [A dial, form oipath.] A steep 
road; a road or path up a steep hill. [North. 

peth*^ (peth), r. t. [A dial, form of pith.] To 
kill with a pidhing-pole. [Australian.] 

Now tlien, shall wopeth It or shoot It ?” says our butcher 
pro tern. J*. Ctarku, New (fliiim in Australia, p. 189. 

pething-pole (pelh'ing-p61), n. A sort of har- 
poon used for butchering cattle . [Australian . ] 

So im Jumps Tom on the bar overliead with a long 
ing-ime, like an abnormally long and heavy alpenstock, In 
his hand ; he selects the beast to be killed, stands over it 
in breathless hut sceiningly careless silence, adjusts Ills 
point over the centre of tbii vertebra, itiid with fine plunge 
sends the cruel point with niterring aim into the spinal 
cord. P. Clarke, New I'hiini in Australia, p. 184. 

petigreet, n. An obsolete form of pedigree. 

petiolaceous (pet^i-o-la'shius), a. [ipetiote 4- 
-aveous.] Harae b,b petiolafc. 

petiolar (pet'i-d-ljir), a. [= F. petiolaire = Fg. 

i uriotar = It. picciuolare, < NL. ^petiolaris, < 
i. petiolus, a petiole; see j^atude.] 1. In hot., 
liertaiiiiiig to a petiole, or proceeding from it ; 
^•owing on or supported by a petiole : as, a pef- 
b>/«r tendril ; u petiolar tnid; a }wHolar gland. 
— 2. In ::ool. and aunt., same as petiolate. 
petiolary (p(*t'i-o-bj-ri), a. [As peliotar 4- -i/l.] 
1. Ill hot., mmo’uB petlotar. — 2. In zodl., same 
WH petiolate. 

Petiolata (pot'^'i-o-la' til), n.xd. [NL. , neut . pi. of 
petiotatus, a petiole, petiolate ; see petiolate.] A 
division of hyineno]>terous insects, including all 
the true bees, wasps, etc. Thesis have the ah- 
donion unit(‘d to the thorax by a slender peti- 
ole or stalk, whence the name, which is opposed 
to Securifera, 

petiolate (pet'i-o-lat), a. [= F. petioU xsz Sp. 
V^.peeiolado = It. pieetuolato, < NL. ^petiotatus, 
\i. petiolus, a ]>etiole : boo petiole.] 1. In hoi,, 
having a petiole: as, a petiolate leaf. — 2. In 
cool, and anat., stalked as if petiolate; liHving 
a footstalk, peduncle, or petiole like that of a 
leaf; sjiecitieiilly, in entom., pertaining to the 
Petiolata, or having tbeir characters. S(‘o cuts 
nmliT A’/zcAor/afl^'iind Kumeues. petiolate abdo- 
men, an iibdumcn in which tbi; pctlulc, compfiHcd uf a 
busul Jdlnt i>r twii, is lung and much more slcintcr than 
the (ithci'H. — Petiolate egg, in entom., an i<gg uttiiehud 
by a slender stum, us those of niuny icbncunion-tlics. — 
Petiolate inBectB.tbfiso lnHcrts which have the abdomen 
petiobited.— Petiolate wing, a w ing in which the base is 
very narrow and bus jmrullel sides, sudibaily enlarging to 
(be body of tlie wing, as in the genus Ayrton and its hIiIos. 
— Petiolate wing-cell, a wing-cell greatly constricted at 
one end, wiicre it adjoins another cell. 

petiolated (pot'i-p-la-tcd), a. [< petiolate 4* 
-^.f/-.] Same UH petiolate. 
petiole (pct'i-61), u. [< F. petiole = Sp. Fg. pc- 
eiolo— \i. pedolo, pieeiuoto, a petiole, < L. pvtio- 
lus, astern or stalk of fruits (NL . » petiole j, also 
lit. a little foot ; for ^pediotus, <lim. of pes ( ped-) 
= E. foot.] 1. In hot., a leafstalk . the stalk or 



Petiole of («7) Prperomia argentea, terei*-; U>) Populu\ /n-tmt 
fl.it , (o ThaiptHM bartnuode, .it llir Imsi , i •/) Py 

roia rotuudijolia. witnfe<l , te) Stmotaphrum AmfruoHuot, fotiit 
iti^ .1 slicatli if/) Atacta cnltri/ortnn, leaf like (llw .v> i ailed pliyl 
loMiniii /. 

support by whicli the blade or limb of a leaf is 
attached to the stem, it is usually round or semi- 



petiole 

cylindrical and channeled on the upper side, but may be 
terete, flattened, winged, dilated at naie, clasping, etc. 

2. Ill entow.f the slender sclerite or solerites 
by which the abiiomen of many insects is united 
to the thorax, it is prominent in many HyinenopUtrat 
as the slender part of a wasp ; it is usually one-Jointed, 
but sometimes two-jointed, and rai’ely iliree-jointed. In 
certain ants it carries one or more sweUiiigs which ai'e 
im])ortaut in classiflcation. Hoe cuts under Evaniidm and 
Am, 

petioled (pet'i-old), a. [ix}c1iol€’¥ Same 

as polioJatV: 

petiolulate (pid/i-o-lh-lat), a. [< NL. ^pctiohi- 
latuSy < pi'tiolule : see petiolulr.'] In 

bot.y supported by its own ]>etiolule or foot- 
stalk: applied to a leaflet, 
petiolule (pet'i-p-lul), n, [< F. petiolulr, < NL. 
*pf tioluh(s, i\\m Joi ])eUo1us^ petiole: see/a7/o/e.] 
lu />(>/., a little or partial petiole, such as belong 
to the leafl(*ts of compound leavi's. 
petiolus (pe-ti'o-lus), a. ; pi. pviioli (-li). [NL., 
< \i. X)clit)lus^ a stem or stalk of fruit: see 716 '//- 
o/r.] In hot. and sooL, a pi'tiole.* Petiolus of 
the epiglottlB, the narrow attached end of the epiKloltis. 
petit (pet'i), a, and >/. [< ML. pvlit, < OF.jx'Hty 

V. petit, small, petty: He(^ pvt ftp The spellini? 
petit, with the pronunciation belonging to 
isretainedin various Itigal phrases.] I. a. Small; 
potty; inferior.- petit constable, f^oe petty con- 
stable, under comdablc, 2 . — Petit Jury, treason, etc. See 
the nouns.— Petit point. Same as tenUOUjch. 

Il.t Sartic as petti/. 

And therefore was their master MnisoR called Pedagog- 
iiB, yt> is, n teacher of children, or (as they cal such one 
in y*' (Iramcr sohoU's) an Usher or a Master ot ilie petitee. 

T, More, (Uimfort against Trihulation (157S), fol. 4& 

petit-baume (pct'i-bdm), w. [F., <peAit, little, 
•f hamne, balsam : see halm.'\ A li<iuor obtained 
in the West Indies from Croton haLsarnifer. 
petite (pe-tet'), a. [F., fern, of petit: see petit, 
petti/.] Little; of small size ; tiny. 

Fetitia (pe-tish'i-il), n. [NL. (Jacqnin, 1780), 
after Francois P. du Petit (1664-1741), a I>ench 
surgeon.] A genus of gamopetalous shrubs and 
trees of the order Vcrhenacem and tribe Viticesp, 
characterized by the four equal petals, nearly 
sessile anthers, and drupe with one stone con- 
taining four cells and four seeds. The 8 species 
are natives of the West Indies and Mexico. They bear 
opposite undivided leaves, and small flowers in cymes 
usually panicled in the upper axils. V. Voininyetutis is 
the yellow fld<llcwood of the West Indies. Hee epxir-tree. 
petition (pe-ti sh' on), w. f< pe tie, ion, peti- 

tion, < petition, F. X)/!tition = Sp. petidon = 
Pg. peti^'&) =It. petizione, a petition, < pieU- 
tio{ii-), a blow, thrust, an att ack, an arming at a 
request, petition, solicitation, < petero, pp.pc/i- 
t^is, fall upon, rush at, attuc'k, assault, etc., di- 
rect one’s course to. seek, make for, strive for, 
require, demand, asK, solicit , fotcli, betake one- 
self to, etc., =:Gr. iriTTTttr, fall, TrnlaOai, fly, akin 
to iTTtpdv, wing, feather, etc., Skt. pat, fly: 
see feather, pen'^, ote. From tlie Jj. petere are 
also ult. E. n/ipcie, a/)peient, ojijn'tite, compete, 
competent, competitor, ('tc., impettuf, impetuous, 
petulant, etc., repeat, repetition, etc.] 1. An 
entreaty, sunplieation, or prayer; a solemn’ or 
formal supplication, as one addrt3S8ed to the 
^Supreme Being, or to a superior in rank or 
power; also, a particular request or article 
among several in a prayer. 

Thy peticion T graunl the. 

Lj/tell Oeete of Robyn Mode (Child’s Ballads, V. 11«). 

Lot my life bo given me at my petition, and my people at 
Miy request. Esther vii. 8. 

I will go and sit beside the doors, 

And make a wild jieftfton night and day. 

Tennyeon, I’rincoss, v. 

2. A formal written request or su])plication ; 
particularly, a written suf>plieation from an iii- 
f('rior to a superior, or to a legislative or other 
body, soliciting some favor, right, grant, or 
ineroy. 

The governour jnrtl assistants sent an answer to the 
ju'HiUuk «)f Sir (^nistopher (inrdlnrr, and withal a certifl- 
eiite from the old planters cotu't'rriing the cairiagc of 
affairs. Winthrop, Hist, New England, 1. 120. 

I remember, when the Duke of Neweastlo was going to 
’Windsor with a mob at hishta'ls to present a jpeftftow (dur- 
ing the lute «liHeu8Hionsl. 1 went down to him and showed 
him the and told him they ought to lie prevented 

^rom eomlug. Giriullc, Memoirs, .Inly 10, 1829, 

3. Ill laiv, a written a])plieation for an order 
‘of court, used {a) where a suit is already pend- 
ing in respect to thi' snbjcet of Avliich some re- 
lief is sought that, renders proper a more for- 
mal application than a nndion (as n /letifion for 
instructions to a receiver), or {b) where the sub- 
ject is w ithin the jurisdiction of the court with- 
out the bringing of an action (as a petition for 
th-e writ of habeas corpus, or for an adjudication 
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in bankruptcy); ako^ the paper containing such 
a supplication, solicitation, or humble request. 
— 4. A begging: only in the rare phrase * pe- 
tition of a principle’ (begging the question), 
translating Latin petitio prtneipii. 

Diogenes. Stay 1 Those terms are puerile, and imply a 
petition of a principle : keep to the term necossity. 

Landor, Imaginary Conversations, Ist ser., vll. 

Millenary petition. Soe Petition of right 

(fi) In Kng. law, a petition for obtaining possession or res- 
titution from the crown of either real or personal proper- 
ty, tlie iictition stating facts and claiming a right which 
controverts the title of the crown, (b) A declaration of 
tbe rights of the people addressed by Paiiiament in 1628 
to King Charles L, and his assent to it, which, though not 
in form a statute or ordinance, has been accepted as hav- 
ing the full force and effect of fundamental law. It re- 
cited, in substance, that subjects should not be taxed but 
by consent of Parliament ; that commissions for raising 
money should not be issued contrary to law ; that no free- 
man should bo iiiipriBoned, disseized of his land, outlawed, 
or exiled but by the judgment of Ids poors or the law of 
the land ; that no subject ought to bo imprisoned without 
cause shown ; that citizens should not bo compelled to en- 
tertain soldiers against the law ; and that commissions for 
the triid of otfenders by martial law ought not to issue in 
time of peace.— Petitions Of Rights Act. See Bovill’s 
Act (a), under act.— Right Of pOTiUon, the right of the 
gtivcrued to bring grievances to the knowledge of the gov- 
erning power, by the presentation and hearing of petitions 
for redress. By the First Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States Congress can moke no law prohibit- 
ing ’’the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and 
to petition the government for a redress of grievances." 
- Syn. Suj/plication, Suit, etc. (soe prayer), solicitation, ap- 
plication, address. 

petition (po-tish'qn), V. [=F.j^>eftfwm«cr; from 
the noun.] I, irans. 1. To present a petition 
or make a request to; supplicate; entreat; 
spocilically, to address a written or print od pe- 
tition or supplication to, as to a sovereign, le- 
gislative boefy, or person in authority, for some 
favor or right. 

Hhe petitioned Jupiter that he might prove immortal. 

Bacon, Moral Fables, ii. 

2. To solicit; ask for; desire as a favor. 

Would not your word, your slightest wish, effect 
All that I hope, petUimi, or expect? 

Ctaibbe, Works, V. 138. 

n. tntrans. To intercede; make a humble 
request or entreaty; present a petition. 

You think now I should cry, and kneel down to you, 

Petition for my peace. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 8. 

petitionarily (pe-tish'pn-a-ri-li), adv. Byway 
of petitio principii, or begging the question. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 5. [Rare.] 
petitionary (pe-tish'on-a-ri), [< /letition + 
-art/.] 1. Offering a petition; supplicatory. 

Pardini Rome and thy petUionary countrymen. 

Sha/c., Cor., v. 2. 82. 
It is our base petUionary breath 
That blows them to this greatness. 

H. Jonson, Catiline, iv. 1. 

2. Coiitaiuiug a petition or request. 

If such come 

For their relief o by suite petitionary. 

Let them have gracious hearing. 

Ileywood, Royal King and Loyal Subject, i. 

petition*crown (pe-tish'on-kroun), n. See 
eroirn, Ki. 

petitioner (pe-tish'on-ftr), n. [< petition + -crL] 

1. One who presents a petition, either verbal 
or written. 

Ileare the Cries, see the Tears, 

Of all distressed poor Petitioners. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, it. The Magnlflcence. 

2. [/. e. or cap.] In Eng. hist, same as addresser. 
petitionist (pe-tish'on-ist), w. [< petition + 

A petitioner. "Lamb. {Encyc. Diet.) 
petitio principii (pe-tish'i-d prin-sip'i-i). [L. 
(tr. Gr. TO iv iipxv airtlnHai, an assumption at 
the outset); jietitio, petition; principii, gen. of 
/inncqnnm , principle : see petition and jmnei- 
pie.] In logic, the assumption of that w^hich 
ill the beginning was set forth to be proved; 
begging the tiuestion: a fallacy or fault of 
reasoning belonging to argumentations whose 
conclusions really follow from their premises, 
either necessarily or with the degree of prob- 
ability pretended, the fault consisting in the 
assumption of a promise which no person hold- 
ing the antagonistic views will admit, 
petit-xnaitre (pe-to'ma'tr), n. [F., a little mas- 
ter: see petty and master^.] A name given to 
dandies in Franco in the reigns of Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV.: hence, in English literature, 
one who displays exaggeration in his dress 
and eultivat.es female society more or less ob- 
trusively ; a fop ; a coxcomb, 
petitort (pet'i-tqr), n. [< L. petitor, a seeker, 
plaintiff. < petere, pp. %wtitu8, seek: see peti- 
tion.] A seeker. 


petrel 

A very potent (1 cannot eay ^'oompetftor,** the Biihop 
himself being never a psettorfor the place, but) **desirer * 
of this oflioe was frustrated in his almost assured expecta- 
tion of the same to himself. Fuller, Ch. Hist, XI. 11. 48. 

petitory (pet'i-to-ri), a. [< OF, petUmre, P. 
p^tiUHre = Sp. rg. It. petitorio, < LL, petitori- 
us, < L. ^titor, a seeker, plaintiff: seepetefor.] 
Petitioning; soliciting; begging; petitionaiy. 

The proper voices of sickness are expressly vocal and 
petUory in the ears of God. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, 111. 2. 
Petitory action or suit, (a) An action claiming title 
or right of ownership, as distinguished from one which, 
ostensibly at least, relates meredy to possession, (b) In 
Sells law, an action by which something is sought to be 
decreed by the judge in conseiiuenco of a right of property 
or a right of credit in the pursuer, including alf actions 
on personal contracts by which the grantor has become 
bound to pay or to perform. 

Petitk operation. See Ojyeration. 

Petiveria (pct-i-ve'ri-ft), n. piL. (Plumior, 
1703), named after J. B’rtirer, F. li. S., a London 
apothecary, who died in 1718.] A genus, made 
by Liudley tyi>e of a small order Petivei'iacese, 
now classed in the order VhytolaccaeeuinTidL tribe 
Bivincm, characterized by the elongated fruit, 
covered with slender recurved spines. The 4 
species are all American, found from Florida to southern 
Brazil. They ui**) slender erect herbs, with tlie odor of 
garlic, very acrid, and hearing alternate ovate leaves, and 
small greenish flowers of four persistent sepals. P. alli- 
a^a, the guinea-hen weed, also known as strongman's- 
weed, is much used in the West Indies for toothache and 
for its stimulating and sudoritlc properties. P. tetrandra 
is similarly used in Brazil. 

petlanque (pot-lan^'ke), w. [Mex. Sp.] The 
name of an ore of silver, called in Chili *^rosi- 
cler oscuro”; a sulphantimoniuret of silver, 

known to mineralogists as pyrargyrite pet- 

lanque negro, the ore of silver called sUvw-glanee, glas- 
erz, and vitreous silver, of which the minoralogical name 
is argentite. 

peto (po'to), n. [Imitative.] The tufted tit- 
mouse of the United States, Parus or Lopho- 
phanes bicolor. T, Nuttall. 

petralOCT, n. An erroneous form of petrology. 

Petrarenism (pe'trllr-kizm), n. [< Petrarch (see 
def . ) + -im.] The style or manner of the poet 
Petrarch (1304- 74); the peculiarities of his 
poetry collectively. 

From this period [the fourteenth century] also dates that 
literary phenomenon known under the name of Petrarch- 
isrn. Encyc. Bril., Xlll. GOO. 

Petrarchist (pe'triir-kist), n. [< Petrarch + 
-ist,] A disciple, follower, or imitator of Pe- 
trarch. Encyc. Brit., XIII. 506. 

petraria (pe-tra'ri-ll), n. [ML. : see petrary.] 
Same as pietrary. 

The archers shot their arrows, the petraria hurled its 
stones. E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, III. 118. 

petrary (pe-tra'ri), w. ; pi. petraries (-riz). [In 
older form perrier, < OF. perriere, etc. (see per- 
rier, and ex. pederero, etc.); = petraria, < 
ML. j^fdraria, a machine for throwing stones, 

< L. petra, a rock ; soe/ntr. ] A military engine 
for throwing largo stones. 

petret (pe't6r), n. [An abbr. of saltpetre, salt- 
peter.] Niter; saltpeter. 

Powder which Is made of inmiire and greasy ymtre hath 
but a weak emission. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., il. 5. 

Petrea (pe'tre-a), n. [NL. (Houstoun, 1737), 
named after Robert James, Lord Petre, a patron 
of botany, who died in 1742.] A genus or twin- 
ing shrubs of the order Vcrhenaccsp and tribe 
Terbenese, characterized by racemed flowers, 
the ovary of two cells, each with one ovule, 
and the calyx greatly enlarged in fruit. The 20 
species are all American,* found from the West Indies and 
Mexico to Brazil and Bolivia. They bear opposite rigid 
undivided loaves, and large violet or blue flowers in long 
rncemes, with the large sepals beautifully colored at 
flowering, enlarging and turning green in fruit. Several 
imecieH are favorites in cultivation under glass, especially 
P, volubilis, the purple wreath, which is a native of the 
’West India islands and of the mainland from Yera Cruz 
southward. 

petrean (pe-tre'an), a. [Cf. F. pMr^e = Sp. 
pHreo = Pg. li ‘petreo; < 1j. pefr mis, < Gr. ttf- 
Tpaioq, rocky, < irirpa, rock: see pier.] Of or 
pertaining to rock or stone. Faber. [Rare.] 

petreU (pet'rel), n. [Formerly also peterel ; < F. 
petrel, a petrel, lit. ‘little Peter,’ ‘Peterkin’ (G. 
Petersvogcl, ‘Peter’s bird’), so called because it 
seems to walk on the sea, like Peter (Mat. xiv. 
29), < ML. ^Petrellus, dim. of LL. Petrus, Peter, 

< Gr. Tllrpog, Peter, lit. ‘rock’ (see Mat. xvi. 18): 
see jner.] 1, A small black-and-white sea- 
bird, Procellaria pelagiea ; hence, any similar 
bird of pelagic or oceanic habits, with webbed 
feet, long pointed wings, and tubular nostrils, 
belonging to the family Procellariidse and sub- 
family Procellariinm. Many of the petrels are char- 
acterized by qualifying epithets, and others receive spe- 
cial names. The stormy petrels, also called Mother Careys 
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^ktektnit are tlie v«ry inull tootjr speoidi like ProoOiaria 
ptktffkOf though of eeveral genera, Inoludiiig ProceUmia 
fformerljr called Thahmidrorna\ Cymoehorea, Haloe^ 
imuit andOetamUet, The moat uumeroua apeciea to which 
the name ia given are thoae of the genera (Kutndoto, Dap- 
Hon, and aome othera, each aa the capped petrel, (Entrelata 
hssdtata, and the Cape pigeon, Daption capense. Theae 


The aggregated aoll 

Death with hia mace pefi^e, cold and dry, 

Aa with a trident, amote, and fix'd aa firm 
Aa Deloa, floating once. MUUm^ P. L., x. 2d4. 
Not the wing’d Peraeua, with PetriAdk Shield 
Of Oorgon'a Head, to more Amazement charm'd hia Foe. 

Congreve, On tlio Taking of Nomuro. 



Stormy I*etr«*l {Prottllarui pelngtcd). 


are of medium aize, or rather aitiall, and alniOHt excluaive- 
ly Inhabit auutherii seas. Pctrola of tlu^ largt! gonnH PikS- 
nuK are comtnunly known aa ftltearwatera onA hagderut. 
he large gulldike potrela nf the genua FulmarunAud aonie 
related genera are culled /lUrnare. All are pelagic, and 
practically Independent of land except during the brccd- 
ing'8oa8on. They breed for the moat part in burrows or 
holes in rocka by the aeaaide, laying a single white egg. 
Many of them are wont, like albatroaaea, to follow ahipa 
for many days at aea, to feed upon the refuse of the cook’s 
galley, and may aomotiinoa be taken with hook and line. 
Ill powers of long-auataincd flight they Biirpass all other 
birds, but, with the exception of one gonna (Pelecamidejf 
or ilalodrmna), they cannot dlvo. See also cuts under 
Daption, fuintar, hagden, and (Ketrelata. 

2. The kittiwake, a gull. [Flaiuborough Head, 
Eng. 1 — PlnxadO petrel. See pintado, 
petrePti An obsolete form of poitrel, 
petrenelt, W. An obsolete variant of and. 
petrescence (pe-tres'ens), n, petre8cen{t) 4- 
-«c.] Petrifaction. 'Maunder. 
petrescent (pf^tres'ont), a, [< fj.pvtra^ < Or. 
TrfTfta, rock, +* -escent.'] Possessing the proper- 
ty of changing or converting into stone ; petri- 
fying. 


petrifleatet (pet'ri-fi-kat), V. t. [< L. ^petrifi- 
catusy pp. of ^petrificariiy petrify: see petrify,} 
To netrify. J, Hally Poems, p. 96. 
petrmcation (pet ri-fi-ka'shon ) , w . [< F. p6tri^ 
ficatton r= Hp, jtelrijicacion \=z petrifieat^do 
= Ft. petrij\ca::ione, < L. as if *petnJicaho(n-)y 
< *pvirifirarPy petrify: see petrify.] 1. 8ame 

peirifartion. ASir T. BroinWy Viilg. En\, ii. f). 
— 2t. Obduracy; callousness. [Kare.J 

It was uhsorved long ago by Epictetus that there wore 
aoino persons that would deny the plainest and moat evi- 
dent truths; and this state and condition he terms a jwrf- 
rijicatioii. or luortitlcation of the mind. 

Uallgivell, Melamproiueu, p. 1. (Latham.) 

petrify (pet'ri-fi), r. ; prot. and pp. petriped, 
ppr. pf'trifyniy. [< F. pftn ficr=i Sp. l*g. jietri- 
fear =: It. pvtrifiearv, < L. as if * petrifiearey < 
petra (< Or. T^Vpa), rock (see pier)y + faeere, 
make. Of. pvtrife.] I. fra us. 1. To convert 
into si olio or a stony substance ; change into 
stone. — 2. To make hard as stone ; render hard 
or callous : as, to prtnfy the lieart. 

Kull in the iiiidHt of Eiielid dip at once, 

And fsitrifg a genius to a dunce. 

Pojm, Dunciad, Iv. 2t»4. 

3. To i»aralyze or stupefy as with fear or amaze- 
ment: as. to pvtnfy one with astonishment. 

The poor lietrifted. journeyman, quite unconscious of 
what he was doing in blind, passive self-siirnnider to 
panic, ab8<»liitely descended both flights of stairs. 

De Quinceg. 

audderily two men with guns came out of the woods, 
but at the sight of the llatl>oat nUmd jtetn'fied. 

O. H”. Calde, Sbirlos of bouisiano, vii. 

II. intraus. ^Po become stone or of a stony 
hardness, as organic mat, ter by means of cal- 
careous or otiicr deposits in its cavities ; hence, 
to change into lifeless hardness or rigidity. 

Like NIobe wo marble grow. 

And ftetrifg with grief. 

Itryden, Thretiodia Angnstalis, 1. S. 


Hpiings of petreecent water. Hoyle, Works, III. 054. 

Petricola (iie-trik'd-la), u. [NL. : see petrica- 
ktm.] The typical genus of PelrieoUdm. La- 
marek, 

Petricolidse (pet-ri-kol'i-de), n,pl. [NL., < /V- 
trieola + -idee.] A family of bivalve niollusks 
which live in rocks, named by D’Orbigny in 1837 
from the genus Petrieola; the rock-borers. They 



a, Petricota (PflrttolarutS phohtJifortnis (right valve), b, Prtrt- 
co/a lithophaga (right v.ilvt:). 


petrinalt, U. An obsolete form of petronel. 
Petrine (pe'.'rin), a. [< LI., as if ^PetHims (of. 
WL. petriuKSy < (Ir. irhpmn;, of rock), < Petrus, < 
Gr. ntTpoc, Pet(‘r: wopetrelK] Of or pertain- 
ing to the r.,}K)s11c Peter or his doctrines or writ- 
ings: as, the Prtnue epistles. See Petrinism , — 
Petrine Utur^, the Roman lltui-gy attributed by cede- 
aiaatical tniditlcin to Peter. 

Petrinism (pil'trin-izm), w. [< J*Hriuc 4 -isui.] 
The beliefs or tciidcncies attributed to tht) apos- 
tle Peter; according to the Tubingen school of 
theology, the tloctrine that Christianity is a, 
phase or dcvchnuncni of Judaism, supposed to 
have been advocated by the followers of Peter: 
opposed to I\y/huisnt. See Paulimsmj and Tii- 
hingcu school (under school). 


are related to the Venerida/, but the mantle ia enlarged, 
the pedal opening aniall, the foot small, and the shell more 
or less gaping. 'J’bc species for the most part i»erforate 
clay or soft rock. 

petriCOlOUS (po-trik'o-lus), a. [< NL. pctrlco- 
lOy < L. jwtra (< Or. TrVrpa), a rotjk, 4 colercy in- 
habit.] Inhabiting rocks ; saxicoline; lithodo- 
mous, as a raollusk. Seo cuts under date-shell, 
PetricolidsRy and piddock. 
petrifaction (pot-ri-fak'shon), n. [< L. as if 
**petrifaetio(n-)y < petra (< *’Gr. ‘irhpa)y rock, 4 
factuSy pp. of facer fiy moMo. Cf. petnfy.] 1. 
Conversion into stone, specifically of organic 
substances or parts of such ; fossilization ; re- 
placement of organic matter by some mineral 
substance, in which process more or less of the 
form and structure of the organized body is jire- 
served. — 2. An organic substance converted 
into stone"; a fossil. The words and 

are entirely synonymous at the present time. Formerly 
/(Mosil was applied to minerals or mineral substances dug 
from the earth, whether they did or did not exhibit any 
traces of oi'gariic structure. Seo/oekl. 

3. Figuratively, a rigid or stunned condition 
resulting from fear, astonishment, etc. 
petrifactiye (pet-ri-fak'tiv), a. [< pe1rifact(ion) 
.4 4ve.] 1, Of or ;^rtaiuing to petrifaction. 

Nir T. Jirowne. — 2. Having power to petrify or 
to convert vegetable or animal substances into 
stone. 

petriflable(pet'ri-fi-^bl ), a. [< petrify 4 -able.] 
Capable of being petrified, 
petnfle (pe-trif'ik), a, [= Sp. petrifico = Pg. 
It. petriflcoy < L. as if ^pctrificus. < jwtra, rock, 
4 facercy make. Cf. petrifyl] Tnat converts or 
has power to convert into stone. 


A purely 8perulati)C imicess of conflicting tendonries, 
whlcn started from an uiitagoiiisin of Petrinism and J‘au- 
liiiism. «* Srhajf, Hist. Christ. Church, I. § 7. 

PetrobieSB ( pct-i o-bi'e-e); U’ pL [NL. (Benthani 
and Hooker, 1873), < Petrobmm 4 -eep.] A sub- 
tribo of composite plants of the tribe HcUan- 
thoideeCy characl-erized by the dimeious chaffy 
heads, each with rudimentary styles or anthers. 
It includes three gei fTa, t wo of South American 
shrubs, and one a tree, Petrobium (the tyyie). 

Petrobium (pct-ro'bi-um), u. [NL. (K. Ib'own, 
1817), so called in allusion to its home on the 
rock of St. Helena; < Hr. Tr/rpn, rock, 4 /jew;, 
life.] A genus of compositi? plants, type of 
the subtrihe Vctrobicmy having a fiat receptacle 
and linear a vviied achenia. There Is hut one syiecics, 
a small tree, found only on the island of St. Helena, hearing 
toothed oiqiosito ItmvcH, and small heads of yellow flowers 
ill leafy panieled rorymbs at the summits of the brunches. 
It is sometimes known as roek-jAant of St Helena, and on 
the island as nhileirood. Its remarkably recurved tubular 
corollas make the head of flowers at flrst seeiii radiate. 

Petrobrusian (pet-rd-hrd'si-jui), n. [< MFj. 
Petrobrusiam, pL, < Petrus Jirusius (Pierre de 
Bruys) (sc*c* ucf. ) 4 -f/a. j One of the followers 
of Peter (Pierre) de Hruys, especially numerous 
in the south of I’runce in the twelfth (Muiturv. 
De Ilniys oppo.Hed cliureh buildings, bishop^ in h sts, and 
ceremonials, ami rejected tranHubstaiitiation ami infant 
baptism. 

petroccipital (pet-rok-sip'i-tal), a, [< pctr{</us) 
4 ocA'ipikd.] Of or pertaining to the oeeipitnl 
bone and the i>etrous part of the temporal boiu‘ : 
as, the petroccipital miture. AIho pelro-occipifal. 
See cut under craniofacial, 

Petrochelidon (pet-ro-kePi-don), n. [NL. (('a- 
banis, 1851), < Gr. whpa, rock, Tr^rpor, a stone, 


petrograph 

4 ft swallow : see chelidon.] A genus 

of HirundinidsBy containing a number of species 
of various parts of the world, wliich affix nests 
of mud to rocks, whence the name ; the cliff- 
swallows. P. lunifrom is the coimnoii clifl-swallow, 
eaves-Bwallow, or mud-swallow of the IJ nited States, which 
builds clusters of bottlo-nosed nests made of little pellets 
of nmd stuck together. See cuts under eavee-itwatlow and 
hive-nent. 

petrodroxne (pet'ro-drom), n. An insectivorous 
mammal of the genus Petrodromusy P, tetradac- 
tylusy of Mozambi(pie. 

Petrodromus(pt't-rod'ro-mu8), n. [NL. (W.Pe- 
tt'rs, 184(5), < Gr. irirpay rock, 7rhpo<j, a stone, 4 
dpafiuvy nor. iuf. of rpfxnot run.] A genus of 
olephaiit-shr(‘ws of the family MacrosceUdidsRy 



Pctmclrome {Petrodromuv tetradactylus). 

differing from the genus Macroscclides in hav- 
ing the hind feet with only four toi's. The type 
is P. tetradac.lylus. See also out under elephaul- 
shreiv. 

Petroff *B defense. In chess-playing. See opon- 
iupy 9. 

Petrogale (pei-rog'a-le), n. [NL., < Gr. nhpOy 
rock, irirpog, a stone, 4 )a^f/y ya'Ahiy a weasel.] 
1. A genus of marsupials of the family A/um>- 
podidsp, founded by J. E. Gray in 1837 ; the rock- 
kangaroos. Tliere are six or more species, all Anstra- 
Uau, of which the brusli-tailed wollabee, P. penidUatut, 



VLllow-fnoU i! Km.l».'k..iii^Mrnu (/^f/rogate xnnt/topux). 


and the yellow-footed lock kiingaroo, P. xatdhofms, are 
examples. These kiuigHroos an; flttcd for living among 
rocks, whore they ilisphiy great agility. I’ho hind limbs 
are btss dlsproportiomitc than in other kangaroos, and the 
tall is used less in supporting the body or in leaping. 

2. [1. c.] An uniiiisil of this genus, 
petrogeny (pef-roj'e-iii), ?/. [< Gr. rock, 

Tr/rpof , astoiie, 4 -)ivuuy produced: see 

-geny.] Tlic sckujcc of the origin of rocks; 
thcoreticnl }K>trograpliy or petrology: a word 
little UKctl, and biuiring the same relation to 
pclnufraphy or pe:rologyvi\\\oh geogeny does to 
gcofogu. 

petroglyph (pet/ro-glif), u. [< Gr. TThpUy rock, 
Tzirptn, a stone, 4 carving: mo glyph.] A 

curving on or in stone; a rock-carving, 
petroglyphic (pet-ro-glif'ik), a. [< petroglyph-y 
4 -ic.. \ Of or pertaining to jietroglyphy : as, 
u ju froglyphic inscription. 
petrOglypliy(pet-rog'li-li), n, [<Gr.7r/'r/>r/,rock, 
m'rpnr, a stone, 4 carvMn sculpture.] 

The art or o]>eration of carving inscriptions and 
figures on reeks or stones, 
petrograph (pet'ro-graf), u. ( < Gr. nirim, roek, 
mrfjofy a stone, 4 }patpi/v, wTite.] A WTiting on 
a rock; a petroglvjih. [Hare.] 

Mr. fushing’s party found on the rocks of neighboring 
mountains pctro/;raj>/w», or crude etchings. 

Science, XI 1. 40. 



* 


petrographer 

petrographer (pet-rog'ra-f^r), n. [< petrogra- 
ph^y + One who is versed in petrogra- 

phy, or the study of rocks, 
petro^aphic (pet-ro-grat"ikh a. [= F. pdtro- 
graphique; as pefrograph-y + -ir.] Of or per- 
taining to petrography. 

petrograpmcal (pct-ro-graf'i-kal), a. t< pet- 
rographic + -a/.] Saints iOi petrographic, 
rographical microscope, seo nUcroH^. 
petrographically (pet-rp-graf'i-kal-i), adv. As 
regards petrography; as regards minoralogi- 
caT and chemical constitution and structure: 
as, two kinds of gpei^^petrographicaUy distinct, 
petrography (pet-rog'ra-fi), w. [=‘F. petro- 
grapniCf < Hr, rrhfmy a rock, Trhfmg, a stone, 4* 
‘-ypaiftiUj < ypd(f>nvj wTite.] If. The art of writing 
or inscriVung on stone. — 2. Tlie study of rocks ; 
litliology; petrology. The investigation of the miner- 
als of which rocks are made up is callcfl litholomf, which in- 
cliuics notuiilv the determination of the mineral constitu- 
ents of a ruck, but also the study of the changes which these 
constituent minerals have undeigonc, cither during the 
consolidation of the rock or at a subsequent period, in tho 
course of thoso changes which are deiiumiiiated wtarnor- 
phic (see metaniorjthmn ) — changes often complicated 
and difllcult to decipher. W'hile iti some rocks the con- 
stituents are crvstallized in large and distinctly formed 
individuals, so that each species can he separated and an- 
alyzed by itself without ditllculty, this is urdiiiailly nut 
tlie case. Hence by the methods formerly pursued it was 
often extremely ditficiilt, if not impossible, to make out 
clearly of what species the roek was oumposod. At the 

J iresent time the method of examination of a rock consists 
II cutting from it one or more sections siifttcicntly thin to 
be nearly transparent ; those are examined with the mi- 
cn>scope, with and without the use of polarized light ; and 
the optical and crystallographic appearances presented 
are generally sutHcient to give not only a correct idea of 
the nature of the minerals, but also of the changes which 
they have undergone through various stages of metuuior- 
pliism. Assistance is also afforded by the method of sepa- 
ration in which gravity-solutions ore employed. (See orav- 
While most geologists writing in Knglish use 
the tenmUihtioyy^peirolofjy, WiA petroyraphy nearly sy- 
nonymous, others desire to limit the meaning of the first 
of these to the indoor or laboratory study of rooks, and 
would define petroyraphy ns including their investigation 
both indoors and in the field. 

Petroyraphy 1 define us that branch of science which em- 
braces both lithology and petrology. It incliuies every- 
thing that pertains to tho origin, formation, occurrence, 
alteration, history, relations, structure, and classification 
of rocks as such, it is the essential union of field and lab' 
oratory study. M. M. Wadsworth^ Lithological Htudies, p. 2. 

petrohyoid (pot-ro-lil'oid ), «. and n, [< petro^nn) 
4* hyrnd,'] I. a. Of or portaiuinj? to tho hyoid 
bonii and a potrous part of tho skull : notiiiff a 
muscle of some l)atrachiaiis.-.Fetrohyoid mus- 
cle, a series of small muscular slips lying ini mediately be- 
neath the omohyoid, and passing between the hyoid and 
hinder region of the skull of some Imtrachians. Hiudi'y 
wui Martin, Elementary tliology, p. fiO. 

II, H, Thf^ ])etr<)hyoi<l muscle, 
petrolt (p6-trdr or pet'rplj, w. [< F. petrole, < 
petroleum : sec petroleum,'] Sumo na petro- 
leum. 

Petrol or petroleum is a liquid bitiiiiicn, black, floating 
on tlie water of springs. Woodward. 

petrolatum (pot-ro-la'tum), n. [NIj., < petro- 
leum, q. v.l A soft unctuous substance, cori- 
sistiiif? mainly of hydrocarbons of tln^ paraftin 
series, obtained from residues left after tho dis- 
tillation of lifflitor oils from crtule petroleum, 
or deposited from crude petroleum on standing. 
When purified and deodorized, it forms a salvy neutral 
mass, yellow or reddish in color, odorless, tasteless, and 
somewhat fluorescent, It is used as a basis for ointments 
and as a protective dressing. Alsu called wmline and con- 
mvline. 

petrolene (pet'ro-len), n, [= F, petrolene ; as 
petrol, petrol{€um), + -ene,] A liquid hydrocar- 
bon mixture obtained from petrol tuim. 
petroleum (pe-tr6'16-um), n, [= V,p/‘trole = Sp. 
petrolvo = Pg*. petroleo = It. petrol io = 1). G , Dan. 
Hw. petroleum (MD. peierolie), < MD. petroleum 
(also pet rele urn, petrel won, < MGr. NGr. mrpt'Mu- 
ov), rock-oil, < Jj. petra (< (tr. irtTpa), rock, 4* ole- 
um (< ( ir. P/i(iinv), oil : see oil, A ML. adj. petrole- 
iis, }>ertiiiniug to rocks {noiiLiictroleum, or oleum 
petroleum, rock-oil), is given.] An oily sub- 
stance of gr(qit economical importance, espe- 
cially as a source of light, occurring naturally 
oozing from crevices in rocks, or floating on tl/e 
surface ot’Avnter, ami also obtained in very large 
quantity in various jijirts of the world by boring 
into the rock; rock-oil. ivtroleum was known to the 
Persians, llrreks, and U-oniHris under tlio nanieuf naphtha; 
the less liquid variidies were called a<T<^aATo« ])y the (f reeks, 
and IntHinen was with the Kemans a generic name for all the 
naturally oeeurring hydr<»carbons which ai*e now included 
under the names of a»phaltwn, maltha , and petroleum. The 
last name was not in use in elassie times. The existence of 
netrokum in Pennsylvania ami New York has been known 
from alraust the earliest time of the settlement of those 
States by Eiinjpeans, but it was not until 186b, when oil wiu. 
olitainod V»y boring at Titusville on Oil (‘reek, a branch of 
the Allegheny Kiver, that it began to lie of eommereial im- 
portance. A t tlie jiresent time (1807) the priKluction of crude 
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petroleum reaches about sixty million barrels a year, 
and the value of the exports of this article in various 
forms amounts to about i^O,(X)0,000 a year, most of the 
material exported being furnished by the oil-fields of 
Ohio and Indiana. The crude oil undergoes refining, and 
is put upon the market in various forms (see keroaene, 
naphtha, rhiyolene, etc.), but much f ho largest part of this 

f iroduet has the form of an oil suitable for Imniing in 
amps in all parts of the world. Die only other oil-pro- 
ducing region in the world at all comparing with those 
of the United SUtes is at and near Baku, on the Caspian, 
where the existence of oil has lieon known from time im- 
memorial, but where its commercial importance has only 
recently been realized. The exported petroleums of the 
United States are chiefly from rocks of Devonian age ; 
those of Baku occur in the Tertiary. An iinportniit part 
of ttie transportation of the crude material in the United 
States is effected hy pipes laid beneath the surface, 
through which the oil is forced. See pipe-line. Also 
called coal-oil, earth-oil. 

The Wardrobe Account, 21-28 Edw. IlL, 88/2, the fol- 
lowing entry Delivered to the King in his chamber at 
Calais : 8 lbs. petroleum.*' N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 248. 

petroleum-car (pe-tro'le-mn-kar), n. A rail- 
road-car carrying* a tank or tanks, especially 
designed for tbe transportation of petroleum 
in bulk. 

petroleum-ether (pe - trd " le - um -e" th6r) , n, 
Same as naphtha, 

petroleum-nirnace (pe-trd'le-um-f6r"nas), n, 
A steam-boiler or other furnace for burning 
petroleum, which is admitted in jets or in the 
form of a spray of petroleum mingled with air 
or with a steam-jet; a hydrocarbon-furnace. 
E, H, Knight, 

petroleum-still (pe-tro'le-um-stil), n, A still 
for separating the liydrocSarbon jiroducts from 



a, n lort , a\ 1»e.ik of retort, through which vaiMirsp.iss; ft, charging 
pqic , <,(oiuinii toniposeil of coinpartnieiits r», etc. (The tom- 
{i.irtincnts .ire (tiled to a definite height with ihe *mUiic kind of liquid 
as that to be distillrd through the pipe rf, having a valve (or e.ii h rom- 
|j.irtiticitt The same pipe is .ilso used for dr.iwiiig off this liuuid.) 
f, worm placed m a waler-taiik, connected by pipe /to the column 
r, and by the pi|ie AT to a gasometer I',’ h, h', .iiixili.iry worms ton 
nocted with e/ pipe for rettirn of liquid to the retort when desired , 
/, I, rimmng-pans reiciving liquid from ft. h', etc.; m, mam run- 
iimg-pan. He.it Is applied by furnaces at tiie liottoiu of a. The va- 
p(»r*. |).iss through u' into c. The he.ivier products arc condensed by 
the liqunl in the compartnicnts etc. Lighter vapors pass into 

the worm f, and arc lliere condensed and run down into h and h' for 
further c<»olltig. The gasometer k collects any unrondciiscd v.q>ors. 

crud(ip(‘troloum in the order of their volatility. 
E, U. Knight, 

p6troleur (pa-tro-lftr'), n, [F., < petrole, pe- 
troleum; tiiie petrol earn, 2 An inoendiaiy; spe- 
cifically, one of thoso adherents of the Com- 
mune who sot fire to the public buildings of 
Paris, with tho aid of petroleum, on the entry 
of tlie national troops m May, 1871. 
p4troleuse (pa-tro-l^z'), n, [F., fom. of p^tro- 
leur, q. v.] A female incendiary. Son pt^itroleur. 
petroliferous (pet-ro-lif'e-rus), a, K ML. pe- 
troleum, petroleum,’ 4* L. ferre = E. hear^,] 
Abounding in petroleum; productive of petro- 
leum; ooiitaining or yielding petroleum; as, 
petroliferous strata. Amer, Jour, Sci,, VII. 561. 
petroliu, petroline (pet'ro-lin), n, [< petrol, 
petrol{eum), 4- -4n^, -ine^,] A solid substance 
consisting of a mixture of hydrocarbons, ob- 
taiiu^d by distilling the petroleum of Kangoon: 
analogous to paraflin, 

petrolist (pet'ro-list), ». [< petrol 4* -isU] An 
incendiary. See p^trolmr. 
petrolize (pet'ro-liz), v, t: pret. and pp. petro- 
Ihed, ppr. petrolizing, [s petrol 4- -wc. J To 
cause to resemble petroleum ; confer the char- 
act(u* or properties of petroleum upon, Urc, 
petroloncal (pet-ro-loyi-kal), a, [< petrolog-y 
4- -ic-aL] Of or pertaining to petrology. Nature, 
petrologically (pet-ro-lof'i-kal-i), adv. As re- 
gards petrology or petrological investigation or 
conditions. 

petrologist (pet-roro-jist), n, [< petrolog-y + 
-tijf.] One who is skilled in petrology. 


P^tromyzontifitt 

petrology (pet-roF§-ji), n. ||< Or, rrerpa, rock, 
TTirpoc, a stone, 4* -Aoyia, < Aiyeiv, speak: see 
-ology,] The study of rocks from the potet of 
view of their raineralogical composition; lithol- 
ogy; petrography. By some this term is used 
in a more limited sense. Bee the quotation, 
and also petrography. 

Lithology doBcribes the results which would be arrived 
at by a man who sat indoors in his lalmratoiy and examined 
smiul hand specimens of different kinds of rocks brought 
to him. Petrology tells us what additional information we 
gain when we go out of doors and examine large masses o1 
rocks ill the flelds. A. H, Green, Phys. OeoL, p. 9. 

petromastoid (pet-ro-mas'toid), a, and n, [< 
2 >€tro{us) -t* mastoid,] I, a. Of or pertaining tc 
the petrous and mastoid parts of the temporal 
bone ; as, petromasUnd cmls ; the pctromastoic 
bone, 

II. w. The petromastoid bone, in man athlrtl 
the petromastoid is a distinct bone, consisting chiefly o 
petrosal elements from which masioid ports are as ye' 
scarcely developed. It soon becomes confluent with oth 
er parts of the compound temporal bone, leaving tracei 
of its original separation in the Glaseriau fissure and thi 
canal of llugiiler on the outer side of the bone, and thi 
Eustachian tube and tensor tympaiii canal on the othe 
side. 

Petromys (pet'ro-mis), n, [NL. (Sir A. Smith 
1831 )7s Gr. ni'Tpa, rock, + gv?, mouse.] A re 
markable outlying genus of rodents of the fam 



Peiromys typtem. 


ily Oetodontidse, found in Africa; rock-i’ats. I 
is one of the only three Ethiopian genera o 
this characteristically American family. 

Petromyzon (pet-r 9 -mi'zon), w. [NL.,< Gr. m 
rpn, rock, nerpof:, a stoiu\ + /zrCwr (/ivCovr-), ppr. c 
gb^tiv, Huak: mo myzont, CL petromyzon L] 1 
A genus of myzonfs or lampreys, giving riam 
to the family reiromyzontidie, it formerly ii 
eluded all the lampreys and other my zonts, but has by lab 



Skull of Lamprey {Petromyzon martnus). 

A, hide view ; P, top view : a, ethuinvonicrine pl.ite ; b, olfacti 
ca^ule; c, audito^ capsule; d, neural arches of spinal lolninn ; 
palatoptcrygnid (nrobaidy) mctaplerygoul, or superior quadr.i 
and g. Inferior quadr.ite jmrt of the subociilar arch ; h, slyloh; 
proccfcs; », lintru.il cartila^rc, inferior, and /, liiteral, prolonp.ili 
of craiiiiint ; m, branchial skeleton ; i, 3 , 3 , accessory labial Lartilap 

writers been restricted to tho northern l/impreys, and i 
pecially those of the sea. See Petromyzontidie, and ci 
under basket, lamprey, and Mareipobranchii. 

2. [I, c,] Any member of this genus, as a lai 
prey. 

petromyzont (pet-r()-mi'zont), n, [< NL. Pt 
romyzoni t-).] A lamprey. 

Petromyzontia (pet'-'ro-mi-zon'shi-^.), n. j 
[NL., neut. pi. of Petromyzon,] The lampre; 
a.s a class of cyclostomous craniate vertebrate 
distinguish 6(1 from Myxinoidea or hags. Ali 
called Hyperoartia, 

Petromyzontid® (pet''rd-mi-zori'ti-de), n, i 
[NL., < Petromyzon(t-) 4* -idw,] A family 
cyclostomous or marsipobran chi ate fishes; tl 
lampreys. I'hey are elongated eel-Ilke animals, wht 
adults have a complete circular suctorial mouth arm 
with an upper and lower jaw-like csartilage, teeth on t 
tongue and on the oral disk, seven branchial apertures 


» 



Petrolmyzontidas 
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each Blde^ and well-developed eyes. In the young or larval 
condition the mouth la a longitudinal sli^ and eyei are 
undevdoped. 

petromyzon- 
toid (i)Ot^r9-inl- 

zou'toid),«. and 
n, I. a, Related 
to or resembling 
the lampreys; 
of or pertaining 
to the Fetrmny^ 
sontidfe. 

II. n, A mem- 
ber of the Pc- 
tromyzontidse ; a 
lamprey, 
petronel (pet'ro- 
nc*l)v w. [For- 
merly also petri- 
nel; <OP. 
nalf poitrinaly 
poictrinaly F. pc- 
trinaly a petro- 
nel. so called as 
being discharg- 
ed with the stock placed against the breast. < 
petrincy peitnuCy poitrincy F.poitrinCy the breast 
(cf. ^p,2wtrinay a girdle), < L. pectus {pectcr-)y 
breast: see pectoral,'] 1. A hand-firearm intro- 
duced in the sixteenth century, shorter than 
tlie ordinary harquebus, but longer tiian tlie 
pistol ; a sort of large horse-pistol. It was fired 
by a match-lock, wheel-lock, or other appliance, 
according to the period in whicdi it was ustid. 


tt-Viff 


side and Top Views of Brain of 
ca'fes /Ittrita tuts, one of the Pefromyxott- 
tiiim. 

A, rhinencepli.tlon : S, proseiicephali'n. 
C, thalamenccphalon ; D, TneseiiLcpli.iloii ; 

metenceph.ilon ; fourth ventricle; 
e, rudimentary ceretielUiiri ; O, spinal coid 
/, olfactory nerves; //, optic, ///, ocii 
liinotor; //', p.ithetu'; triK^eininal; 

Vt, abducent, Vtt, facial and auditory; 
I'JII, (dossopharyiiffcal and pneumo^'as* 
trl( ; hypoglobbal ; i, i', s>, a', sensory 
and motor roots of first and second spinal 
nerves. 


Ue made his hrave hoifieliko a whirlwind boar him 
Among the combatants, and in a luuniciit 
DiscliargM his petronel, witli sucli sure aim 
'J'liat, of the adverse party, fnjin his horse 
One tumbled dead. 

Fletclur {and another), Love’s Cure, i. 1. 


Saddle our Spanish barb, and bid Fruncli Paris see our 
peirowl be charged I tkott, Abbot, xxxi 

2. In hewy a pistol used as a bearing. 

petro-OCCipital (pot'^rb-ok-siii'i-tal). a. Same 
m pctroccipilnl, 

petrophar 3 rngseus, petropharsmgeus (pot-ro- 
fav-iii-jo'us), n,] p\. peirophari/npei (-1). [NL., 
< E. petro{us) + NIj. phavniicy jiharynx: see 
pharyngeus,] One of the siiperuuiriorary ele- 
vator inuscles of ilie pharynx, sometimes* pres- 
ent in man. It arises from the um’er surface 
of the temporal bone, and is inserted into the 
pharynx. 

Petrdphila^ (pe-trof'i-l||,), n. [NL. (H, llrown, 
ISIO), so callell because it always grows on 
rocks; < (tv. wrpa, rock,+- (}n7<nv, lovo.J A large 
genus of apetalous Australian shrults of the 
order Protea cem and tln^ tribe Vrotewy tlistin- 
guislied by its })(‘rfect flowers willi four anthers 
sessile on the four calyx-lobes, ami a filiform 
stylo dilateti and spindie-shajied above, and by 
their growth in dense heads ijivolucrate witli 
colored bracts, becoming in fruit cones with 
jiersistent hardened scales, each inclosing a 
compressed nut containing a single winged or 
hairy seed. The 87 spocieB are shrubR with scattered 
rigid and generally filiform leaves. Many are cultivated 
for their white flowers, and P. tnedia, with yellow flowers, 
imparting a brilliant yellow to boiling water, is recom- 
mended for dyeing. 

Petrophila*'^ (pe-trof'i-lji), n. pi, [NL., neut. 
pi.: see PetropJiila^,] A snperfamily of ba.som- 
matophorous pulmonate gastropods, including 
the Siphonariidie and (Jadiitiid/e, They liave a 
patelliform shell, and live attached to rocks, 
mostly between tide-marks. 

petrosal (pet-ro'sal), a, and n, [< L. petrosusy 
rocky {see petrous) y + -«f.J I. «. 1. IVtrous; 
of comparatively great hardness, as of stone or 
rock: said of the petrous part of the temi)o- 
ral bone,— *2. Of or pertaining to the ptdrous 
part of the temporal bon<?: as, the jtcfrosal 
nerves, — Petrosal bone, {a) On© of Bcveral osbooub 
parts of whioli the temporal bone Im compoBed iioai' the 
period of birth in man, remaining more or leHS distinct 
throughout Ilf© iu many animals, the other two partH be- 
ing the Bijuamosygomatic and the tympanic. AIbd called 
pmoftc bone and pefromoHtoid bone, {o) 'i’he petrouH jmrt 
of the temporal bone.— Petrosal nerve, one of five 
nerves which pass through foramina in the peti ous part 
of the temporal l)one ; the larr/e deep, a branch of the ca- 
rotid plexus uniting with the laroe mperfleM from the fa- 
cial to fonn the vidian ; the smtm deep, a brancli from the 
carotid plexus to the tympanic plexus ; the miall 
cial, the cotitliiiiatioii of J acobsoii’s nerve, ierniinatirig in 
the otic ganglion; the external mjterjieial, a brancli unit- 
ing the geniculate ganglion of the facial with tlie sympa- 
thetic plexus on the middle meningeal artery. Petro- 
aal BlnilB, one of two venous sinuses lying along the .su 
perior and inferior margins of the petrous pait of the 
temporal bone, the Buperior connecting the cavernous 
sinus with the lateral as it turns down into tlie sigmoid 
groove, the inferior connecting the cavernous Bimis with 


the Internal jugular vein. Also petrow eintu . — Patroaal 
vein. Some as pelroscU fdnus. 

II, n. The periotic or petrous part of the 
temporal bone. See cuts under craniofacialy 
hyoidy and periotic, 

Petroseliniun (pet^ro-se-li'num), n. [NL. (G. 
F. Hoffman, 1814), < \j, petroseUmimy < Gr. n-c- 
Tfwcrf/.tvouy rock-pai’sley, rock, + ae?^ivov, 

parsley : see parsley and celery,] A genus of 
uinhi'lliferous plants, including the cultivated 
parsl oy and two or three other sfiooioH, now made 
a subgcMus of Caruniy and characterized by its 
obsol(‘te calyx-toeth, smooth ovate fruit, dis- 
sected leaves with narrow or thread-like seg- 
ments, and yellow, white, or greenish flowers. 
See parsley and ache"^. 

petrosilex (pet-ro-si'leks), w. [NL., < Jj. petra 
(< Gr. T^tTpa), rock, + si lex, flint.] A finely gran- 
ular or cryptocrystalline admixture of quartz 
and orthoclase; felsite. 

petrosilicious, petrosiliceous (pet-^ro-si-lish'- 
ius), a, [= F. petrosilieeux ; as petrositex {-s-die-) 
+ -iousy Consisting of petrosilex: as, 

petrosi f i emus breccias. 

petrosphenoidal (pet'-'ro-sfe-noi'dal), a,. [= F. 
petrosplieimidat ; < petro{ «/*•) + sphelioidal.] 1 *er- 
taiiiiug to the petrosal bone, or the petrous part 
of the t<‘inporaI, and to the sphenoid boiH» ; 
sphono]H‘trosal: as, the petrosphenoidal suture. 
Also pelrosphenoid. 

petrosquamosal (pet''rd-skwa-m6'8Jil),«. Same 
as pefrosffuantous. 

petrosquamous (pet-ro-skwa'mus), a, [< L. 
petra {i Lr. nirpa), rock, + squamOy scale.] 
Pertaininj^ to the petrous and the sfpiamos.al 
parts of the teni]>oral bone. — Petrosquamous fis- 
sure. Same as jH'troHquanuniH suture.— PetrosquamouS 
smUB, a venous siiiiis BometinieB lying iu a »mall groove 
along the jiiiictiou of tlie petrouBuud siiiiamouB partR of 
the temiMwil lione, and opening behind into tlie lateral 
Bin 11 B. — Petrosquamous suture, tlie Biiture uniting the 
Biiuamoua and jietrous parta of the temporal bone, vlsildo 
in the adult u» a Hliglit groove or fissure on the cranial 
Kurface. Alao called pelrosquamovs Jimire and tA^njMral 
suture. 

petrostearin, petrostearine (pet-ro-ste'a-rin), 
u, [<(ir. TTfTjU), roek, + anapy tallow, 4 - 
Miiierjil stearin ; ozocerite. 

petrous (pel'vus or pe'trus), a. [= F. petreux 
(OF, jderreuji , I'\ y >/» ) irux) = Pg. It. L 

pefroms*, rocky, < petra y<. Gr. irtTfui, ro(*k, ir/rpne, 
a stone: see /mr.J 1. Like stone in hardne^ss; 
stony ; rocky. — 2. Pertaining to tlie part, of (he 
itunporal bone so called ; jicl rosal • as, a petrous 
vein or sinns : a petrous ganglion. - Petrous gan- 
glion. Sc(‘ ffme/bon — Petrous part of the temporal 
bone, In human anaf , tluit {lart wliieii « <nt.iinK the in- 
ternal auditory organn bo naineil from its dense Htructuru. 
TtformBatiiree-bid»‘il pyramid, witli ita baBc at the mouth 
of the external auditory inuatiiH, and its apex diri'ctcil 
obliquely forw aid ami inward, reetn'vod iu the notch lie- 
tween the occipital and Hplicnoid bones, of its tliree siir- 
faces, two look into tlie ctaniul cavity, the superior liorder 
foriiiod by their jnnetnio Hepmating llie midiile from the 
posterior foBsa 'I’lie large carotid eainil perforates It s siili- 
stance, ami tlie Enstaehian tube oiieiis oat of it near the 
apex. The ])etrons and iinuttoid jiarts (aken together form 
the petroimiHtoiil oi pi-riotic Imjiic. See cntB under t'arl, 
tyinpanic, and craniojunal. PetrouS sinUB. Same as 
petrosal sin>is. 

pettah (p<’t/ii), u. [K. lud.] The town or vil- 
lage which ciii.sters round a fortress; an ex- 
tramural suburb of a fortress. [Anglo-Indian.] 

pettiauger, n. Scc periaqua, 

pettichapS (pet'i-cluins), v, 1. The garden- 
warbler, Sylna hor trusts, fViftuyhby , — 2. Borne 





Petticliaps (iijf/vta hortrnst’:) 


similar British warbler, as the willow-warbler, 
PhyJloseopus trochilus, or the chiffidiaff, /\ ru- 
jus. Sec also cut under chijjchaff. 

Also pettyehaps. 

petticoat (pet'i-kdt), n. and a. [Early mod. E. 
also pettycoaty petycoaty jicticotCy pety eotiy < ME. 


pettifog 


£ ettieotey petteeote, petyeote; < petty 4- coat.] 
n. If. A short coat or garment worn by men 
under tlie long overcoat. 

8e that youre aouerayne haue clone shurt and breche, 

A petyeote, a dublett, a long conte. 

iiabees Book (E. E. f. S.), p. 176. 

2. A skirt: formerly, the skirt of a woman’s 
drt‘S8 or robe, frequently worn over a lioop or 
farthingale; now, an underskirt worn by women 
and children ; also, in the plural, skirts worn by 
very young boys. 

1 bought tboepffft'coteaof the best. 

The cloth 80 fine as fine might lie. 

frre<'nx/<'#>Mci»<(’hild’8 Ballads, IV. 241), 
Her feet beiicatli Xxov vetiieoat 
Like little nde,e stole in and out. 

Suckliny, Ballad upon a Wedding. 
Their petticoats of lluBey-woolBoy were striped with a 
variety of gorgeous dyes- tlmugh 1 muBt confess these 
gallant garmonts were rather sliort., scarce reaching below 
the knee. Irmng, Knickerliocker, p. 172. 

Honco — 3. Aw'oman; a femalo. [Colloq.] 


Fearless the Petticoat emitemns his Frowns; 

The Hoop secures wnatever it surrounds. 

Prior, Epilogue to Mrs. Manley’s Lucius. 
Disarmed — defied hy n petticoat. . . . W’hat! afraid of 
a wounu i V W. U. A insworth, Hook wood, li . «. ( Latham. ) 


4. A garment worn by fishenmui in warm wea- 
ther, made of oilcloth or coarse canvas, very 
wide and desctuidiiigto the calf of the leg, gen- 
erally with an insertion for each leg, but some- 
times like a woman’s petticoat, with no inter- 
secting seam, and w orn over the coniraon dress. 
— 6. in areherify thi* ground of a targcit, beyond 
the white. Also calleil .spoon. Kneye, lirit., 
II. 378. — 6. The de])onding skirt or inverted 
cii})-sha]>ed part (d an insulator for supposing 
telegra]>h-lines, the function of which is to pro- 
tect, the stem from rain.— Balmoral petticoat. 

See halm oral. 

II. a. Of or )iertaining to petticoats ; femi- 
nine; female: as, pettieoat influence. [Un- 
morons.]— petticoat government, fomal© govern- 

incnt, cither political or thnnestic; female home rule. 

petticoat-affair ( jiet' i-kdt-a-far''' ), u. An affair 
of gallantry; a matter in which a woman is 
concerned. [Colloq.] 

Venus may know more lliniuhoth of us, 

For ’tls sonii' pettieoat affair. 

hryden, Am))hiti 7 on, i, 1. 


petticoat-breeches (i><d/i-kot-brieh'^ez), n, ot, 
Breee]u‘H of (lie kinci worn about the middle 


of tlic' sevent<‘enth 
ei'nturv, in which 
(*}ieh tliigh was cov- 
ered by a loose' cylin- 
der eif edeitli, usually 
imt gathe‘re‘el at thee 
belt tom — the t w'o ve*- 
sembling two small 
skirts eir pe-ttieuials 
])lnced siehi by side*. 
Alse) pettieoat-trou- 
sers, 

III thc‘ir TiutfliigH and 
slaHliingH tilt* slecvcH of 
tin* elresses of lioth sexes 
wen* alike, nor was al 
most a (‘oiTesponeiing n*- 
semtdnnce wanting ta*- 
tweon the tnink-lK se Mini 
tlie jstticoni’hrccchcs of 
one sex and the skiits of 
the kirtIcH and gowns and 
the veritable peMIcoats 
... of the other sex 

Bncj/c. lint., VI. 472. 



Pettieoat breeches. 


petticoated (i»ci/i-kd-tod), a. [< petticoat 4- 
-re/iJ.] Wearing ]»e;tticoatH. 


“ Here, dame," he said, “ is a letter from yowr petUeoaied 
baron, the loid jirlest yonder." Scott, Monastery, xlv. 


petticoat-pensioner (pet'i-kdt, -poii''shqn-^ r), u. 
A person who is ktqit by a woman for secret 
services <»r intrigues. JJatliu'ell, 
petticoat-pipe (pet'i-kdt-pip), n, A pipe in 
the smoke-box of a locomotive, having « bell- 
iiioiilheil low^er extremity into which (lu* ex- 
linnst -steam enters, thi' upp<*r end exitunling 
into the lower part of the smokestai'k. It serves 
to strengthen and equalize the draft tlirough 
the boiler-tubes. 


Most of our engines are still run with a diamond sfaek 
and short smoke box, witli the pettienut-pifs’ for lending 
the steam into tlu* stack. Sci. Ainer., N. .S , Ll\. 


petticoat-trousers (pet'i-kdt,-tr(>u^''zcrz), u. pt. 

Same as jiettieoat-hreeehrs. 
pettifog (pet'i-fog), r. ; pret. nml pp. peth- 
fogqedy ppv. pf’ilifoggiug. |A back formation, 
< petti fogfjer. Cf . fogii. ] To piny t he jiet tifog- 
ger; do small business as a lawyer. Butter. 




pettd-fog 

petti-fogt (pet M -fog), n. A confusing fog or 
mist: in allusion to pettifopt v. [A pun.] 

Thus much for this oloiid 1 cannot say rather then 
petty-fogi of witnesses, with which EpisoopfUl men would 
oast a mist before us. Milton, J^relatical Episcopacy. 

pettifogger (petM-fog-er), n. [Formerly also 
Xiettyfoggcr^ petkfogger^ etc., prop, two words, 
petty f agger, gettie foggci'y etc.; (, petty •¥ fog- 
.oeri,] 1. Au inferior attorney or lawyer who 
IS employed in small or mean business. 

Pan. You’ll know me affain, Malevole. 

Mol. O ay, l)y Unit velvet. 

Pan Ay, as a petty ^/oyifcr by his buckram bag. 

Margton, Malcontent, 1. 6. 

A peUie foytjer, a silly aduocate or lawyer, rather a tmu- 
ble Tonne, liuning neither law nor conscience. Minsheiu 
Tht' Widow lUiickacrc, is it not? That litigious She /Vf- 
ty-Fuuger^ who is at Law and Oitference with all the World. 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, i. i. 

2. Tlio rockliiig, [Prov. Eng.] 
pettifoggery (pel'i-fog-er-i), w, [< pettifogger 
+ -//ii (see -pry).] The practice of a pettifogger ; 
conduct becoming to a pettifogger; tricks; 
quibbles. 

'I'he last and lowest sort of tlilr Arguments, that Men 
purchas’d not thir 'i'itho with tliir l^and, and such like Pet- 
Waggery, I omit, as refuted siifticieutly by others. 

MUUni, Touching Hirelings. 

pettifogging (pot'i-fog-ing), u. Practising pet- 
tifoggery; <dmmctcristic of or becoming to a 
pettifogger; petty; mean; paltry. 

“The chaiactor of this last man,’* said Dr. Slop, inter* 
rupttng Trim, ‘Us more detestable than all the rest, and 
Bccins to have been taken from iiivixo peiWogginu lawyer 
amongst you." Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 17. 

As though the voice of a miti/oggintf critic could drown 
the pa>aii of praise that rises to JNapoleoii from twenty 
glorious hattlehelds ! •/. Hadley, Essays, p. 357. 

pettifogulize (pet-i-fog^u-liz), V. i.; pret. and 
pp. pettifogiilisedf ppr. peitifogulising, [< jyetti- 
fog + -ule (dim. sufilx) + -i^rc.] To act as a 
pettifogger; use petty and contemptible means. 
[Kare.J 

'J’o peUifogvlize - that is, to find evasiuns for any purpose 
in a trickster’s minute tortuosities of construction. 

De Quineey. 

pettijnref, n. An obsolete form ot pedigree, 
pettily (pet'i-li), adv. In a petty manner, 
pettiness (pet'i-nes), n. The character of be- 
ing petty; smallness; littleness; triviality. 

Which in weight to re*answer, his pettiness would bow 
under. Shak., lien. V., Hi. 6. 137. 

==:Syn. Smalhutm, etc. (see littleness), frivolousiiess, trivi- 
ality, iiisiguificaiice. 

pettish (pettish), a. [< pet^ + -Lsh^, Cf. pet^,"} 
Pr(»ceeduig from or pertaining to a pet or pee- 
vish humor; fretful; peevish; subject to freaks 
of ill temper. 

They are in a very angry pettish mood at present, and not 
likely to lie better. Pepys, Diary, I. 405. 

»Sy]l. Peeoish, FrelfiU, etc. fiee petulant. 
pettishly (pet'ish-H), adv. In a pettish man- 
ner; with a freak of ill temper, 
pettishness (pet'ish-nes), w. The state or 
character of being petti.sh; freifulness; petu- 
lance ; peevishness. 

pettitoes (pet'i-tdz), n, pi. [< 'petty + lors.1 
The toes or feet of a pig; sometimes jocularly 
used for the human feet. 

He ’s a "riirk that does not honour tlicc from the liafr of 
thy heatl to thy pettitoes. Shirley, Maid’s Itevengo, iv. 1. 

But, alas ! the degeneracy of oiir present age is such 
that I believe few besides the annotator know the excel- 
lency of a virgin sow, especially of the black kind brought 
from tUiiiiu : niul liow to make the most of her liver, liglits, 
hruluB, and pettitoes. W, King, Alt of Cookery, Letter lx. 

pettle^ (pci'l), M. A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
paddle^, paddle'^, 

pettle'^ (lHd/1), V, t,; prot. and pp, nettled, ppr. 
pvUiiug, [Appar. a n.so of pettle^, aecom. to 
pet^.'] Toiiidulgo; coddle; pot. 

And harle us . . . and p>'tUe us up wi’ bread and water. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xviii. 

pettle^ (pct'l), n, [A var. of pattle^,'\ A tool 
used ill various arts for burnishing. Ite rubbing 
end is usually of hardened steel or agate fitted to a suit- 
able handle. 

petto ipot'to), n. I It. (= Sp. pccho = Vfr.peito). 
< L. prrfus. In-oast: soi' pectoral, '] Tho breast. 
— In petto, in one’s own breast or private thought ; in 
secrecy. 

pettrelt, {^amo n^poHrel. 
petty (pot'i), a. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
pettiv, petff, petie, ulna petit ; < MK.j/rf// (in pety 
vote, also in comp, ifctycote, petti cote, ete. : so'o 
petticoat), earlier petit, < OF, petit, petet, peti, 
F. petit (Walloon piti) =r Pr. Oat. iwtit = Olt. 
petitto, pitetto, small; origin uncertain. Cf. 
W. }iitw, small, pid, a point ; 01 j. petit m, thin, 
slender.] I, a, 1. Small; little; trifling; triv- 
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ial; inconsiderable or insignificant; of little ac- 
count : as, payments; a xyetty quarrel. 

How I contemn thee and thy peUy maUoe ! 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, Hi. 2. 

These arts, lielng here placed with the principal and 
supreme sciences, seem petty things. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 288. 

2. Of minor importance or gravity; not heinous 
or serious: as, petty trespass; a })ctty crime. — 

3. Inferior as regards rank, power, capacity, 
possessions, etc.; not of great importance, 
standing, or rank: as, petty prince; a petty 
proprietoi*. 

His extraction was humble. His father had lieen a 
peMi/ officer of revenue; his grandfather a wandering dor- 
vfse. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

Petty average, in com. and ivao. See aoerage'2, 1 (c).— 
Petty bag, formerly, an office in connection with the Bulls 
(’ourt in me English Chancery, the clerk of which had tho 
drawing up of puiiinmentary writs, writs of scire facias, 
coiig(!*8 d’tflire for bishops, etc. See clerk of the petty bag, 
under clerk — Petty cash, small sums of money receivefl 
or paid.— Petty cash-boolc. See cash-book.-^petty con- 
stable. See comtable, 2.~ Petty juTor, Jury, larceny, 
madder, mullen, etc. See the nouns.— petty officer, 
an officer in tho navy whoso rank corresponds with that 
of a non-commissioned officer in the army. Petty officers 
arc apiKiinted and may bo degraded by the captain of the 
vessel. Abbreviated P. 0.— Petty BesBlon, treaBOU, etc. 
See the nouns. =S3m. 1 and 2. Diminutive, insignificant, 
slight, trivial, unimportant, frivolous. See littleness. 

ll.t n. A junior scholar in a grammar-school; 
a little child attending school. 

In 16.35 the quarterage fof Cartmel g^ammar-schuul] 
was fid. for grammarians, and 4d. for pettUs. 

Baines, Hist. Lancashire, II. 082. 

pettychapst, n. Seo jyettichaps, 
pettyfoggert, W. An obsolete form oi pettifog- 
ger, 

petty-morrel (pet'i-mor"el), n. The American 
spikenard, Aralia racemosa, 
petty-rice (pet'i-na), n. See quittoa, 
petty-wllin, n. See whin, 
petulance (pct'u-lans), n, [< F. petulance, OF. 
petulance = t^p. Pg. xtetulaucia ss It. petulnnca, 
petulancia,ilj,'petalantia, sauciness, petulance, 
V p€tulan(t-)ti, petulant: see If. 

Sauciucss; wautonness; rudeness. 

I’his man, being a wit, a iioet, and a minstrel, composed 
many indecent songs against me, and sung thorn openly, 
to tile great entertaintiient of mine enemies ; and, since it 
has pleased God to deliver him into my hands, 1 1 Henry I.] 
will punish him, to deter others from the like petidance. 

Ord. Vitalu, Hist. Eccles. (trans.), p. 881. 

2, Tho character of being petulant; a petulant 
character or disposition ; peevish impatience or 
caprice ; petti shnoss. 

The misery of man appears like chlldlsli petulance, 

Emerson, Nature. 

=Syn. 2. Hee captious and petulant. 
petulancy (pet'u-lau-si), n. [A^ petulance (see 
-c//).] Same petulance, 
petulant (pot'u-laut), a, [= F . petulant = Sp. 
Pg. lt, 2 ictulant€,KJj, petidan(t-)fi, forward, pert, 
saucy, wanton, prop. ppr. of ^petularv, dim. 
f re(p' form of petcre, attack, fall upon : see pe- 
tition.] Manifesting peevish imijatience, irri- 
tation, or caprice; peevishly port or saucy; 
peevish; capricious; said of persons or things: 
as, n petulant yoxiili', a answer. 

Oh I you that are 

My mother’s wooers! much too liigh ye lieare 
Yovlv petulant spirits. Chapman, Odyssey, i. 

The awful and vindictive Boliugbroke, and tho malig- 
nant and petulant Mallet, did not long brood ovei* their 
anger. T. D’ Israeli, Calamities of Authors, II. 185. 

ssSjm. Petulant, Peevish, Fretful, Pettish, Cross, irritable, 
irascible, ill-humored, snappish, crusty, choleric. The 
first five words apply to an ill-governed temper or its 
mauiifestatlon. Petulant expreseos a quick impatience, 
often of a temporai-y or capricious sort, witli bursts of 
feeling. Peevish expresses that which is more porma- 
neiit in character, more frequent in ‘manifestation, more 
sour, and more an evidence of weakness. Fretful ap- 
plicb to ont: who is soon vexed, of a diseuntenten dispo- 
sition, or ready to complain, as a sick child. Pettish im- 
plies that the impatience, vexation, or testiness is over 
iiiuttors so smaU that tho mood is j^uliarly undignified 
or unworthy. Cross applies especially to the temper, but 
often to permanent character: as, a cross dog; it often in- 
cludes anger or sulkiness. Crossness as a mood may be 
more quiet than tho others. See captious. 

petulantly (pet/ii-lant-li), adv. In a petulant 
manner; with "petulance ; with pee visli or im- 
patient abruptness or rudeness; with ill-bred 
pertiiess. 

petulcityf (po-tul'si-ti ), n. [< petulcom + -ity,] 
The state or* property of being petulcous ; im- 
pudence. JIp. Morton, in Bp. Hall’s Works, 
VllL 739. 

petulcOUSt (j>v4ul'kus), a, [< L. pefulcus, but- 
ting, apt to butt, ipetere, attack, fall upon: see 
2 >€tnlant, petition,] Disposed to butt ; fractious. 

The Tape first whistles him and his petxdcms rams into 
order by charitable admonition, which still increases louder 
by degreea J. V, Cans, Elat Lux (1665), p. 151. 
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petunti [» F. hlaopetum (Cotgrave), 

< Amer. Ind. fiin or petum,J Tobaoeo : an In- 
dian name said to be still in use in some parts 
of Canada. Amer, Jour, Philol,, VIIL 149. 

Whereas wee have beene credibly informed . , . that 
tlie hearb (alias weed) ycloped tobacco, (alias) tiliiidado, 
aUas petun, alias necoclanum, a long time hath been in 
continuall use and motion. 

John Taylor, Works (1680). (Fares.) 

But the Indians called it (tobacco) Petun ovpetiim, which 
indeed is also the fittest name that both we and other Na- 
tions may call it by, deriving it of Peto, for it is far fetched 
and much desired. 

TvbU Venner, A Brief and Aourate Treatise, etc. (London, 

[1660), p. 885. 

Petunia (pe-tu'ni-fi), n, [NL. (Jussieu, 1803) 
(F. rvtunid), < Amer, Ind. jyetun, tobacco: see 
petun,] 1. A genus of ornamental plants ol 
the gamofiotnlous order Solanace« und the tribe 
SalpigUmidfe, distinguished by the five perfect 
stamens, funneiform corolla, and entire cap- 
sule-valves. There are from 12 to 15 species, found ir 
southern Brazil and the Argentine Kepublic, and om 
thi'oughout South America and Mexico. They are clam- 
my-hairy and branching herbs, with small uiidividei 
leaves, and showy violet or white flowers, varying to pur 
pie and reddish under cultivation, in a few species vers 
small and inconspicuous. P. nyctaginiflora, tho commot 
white petunia, and P. violacea, with purple or lilac fiowera 
are the originals of the numeious gaitlen vai'ieties. 

2. [/. r.] A jdaut of this genus, 
petuntze, pentuntse (pe-tun'tse), n, [Chin., < 
peh, white, + tun,] A kind of silicious porce 
lain-clay ])repared by the Chinese from par 
tially decomposed granite. It is used by then 
as a medicine. 

Petworth marble. See marble. 

petzite (pet'sit), n, [So called after a chemist 
Fets, who analyzed it.] A vanoty of hessite 
or silver telluride, containing about 20 per ct'iit 
of gold. 

Peuesaa (pu-se'ji), n. [NL. (Audubon, 1839) 

< Gr. mvKy, pine.] An American genus o 
FringilUdfir : ilie pine-finches. Several species h 
hnbit the southern and westerii parts of the United State 
and Mexico, such as J*. baehmam, P. cassini, P. earpaXi 
and P. ruficeps. These sparrows may be recognized b 
the peculiar shades of bay and gmy on the upper part 
the yellow at the bend of tlio wings, and the uiistreake 
under pails. They are fine songsters, and lay white egg) 

Peucedanese (pu-se-da'nc-e), u. pi. [NL. (A 
1*. dc Candolle, 183()), < Peucedanum + -e/e.] j 
tribe of polypetalous plants of the order Ihnbei 
hferic, distinguished by the fruit being strongl 
compressed on tho back, with lateral ridges d 
laten into a wing-like or swollen margin. ] 
inedudes 13 genera, tjie chief of which are P) 
riila, Heracleum, CJ^yojyanax, and Peucedamn 
(the ty]>e). 

peucedanin (pu-sed'a-nin), n, [< Peucedanm 
+ -tu2.] A lion-azotized neutral vegetabl 
priuciple, Ci 2 Hi*^ 03 , discovered in the root < 
reucedaunm officinale, or soa-sulphiirwort. 
forms delicate white prisms, which are fusibL 
and soluble in alcohol and ether. 

Peucedanum(pu-8cd'a-imm), n, [NL. (Toum< 
fort, 1700), < 1j, peucedanunt, pencedanoa, < G 
TTtvKHhvov, mvKtoavor, hog-fehnel (or a relatf 
umbellifer), prob. < Gr. ^evktj, fir.] A lars 
genus of umbelliferous plants, type of tl 
tribe Peucedanesp, characterized by its unifor 
petals, fruit with a thin acute or wing-lil 
margin, and conspicuous oil-tubes solitary j 
their channels. There are about 120 species, natlv 
of the northern hemisphere, of the tropical Andes, ai 
of the whole of Africa. They are smooth perenuial herl 
a few becoming shrubs or even trees. They boar decoi 
pound leaves, and compound many-rayed umbels of wht 
yellow, or i-oso-colored flowers. A few are cultivated 1 
the flowers, under the old name Palimbia ; some are et 
ble, especially P. sativum, the parsnip ; others are wti 
known European species, tor which see dilll, brimstoi 
wort., (ndphurwort, hog- or sow-fennel (under fennel\ mi 
pardey, marsh-parsley, maslerwort, mountain-parsley, p 
lUcrjf-o^-Spain; and fur an American edible species, e 

pe^van, peulven (piiFvan, -ven), n. A smi 
menhir: a name often given to menhirs le 
than 9 feet in height. 

An “inclined dolmen,*’ and ionr peulvens, or small t 
riglit stones, 1.45 in. to 8 m. high. 

Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XIX. 

Peumus (pu'mus), n, [NL. (Persooii, ISOI 
from a native name in Chili.] A genus of api 
alous plants of the order Monimiacese and t 
tribe Moninnem, having its drupes on an € 
larged disk-like rcceritacle, and dicocions flo 
ers with parallel and distinct anther-cells, a 
numerous gland-beartiig fil aments. The only s 
cles is a small tree from Chili, also known as Buizia e 
as Boldea. It is a fragrant evergreen, bearing iHiugh ' 

S osite rigid leavea and white flowers in terminal cym 
ec boldo and boldine. 

Peutingerian (pu-tin-je'ri-an), a. [< Peutini 
(see def.) + -ian,] Pertaining to Konrad Pc 
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tinger, of Augsburg (1465-1547) : noting a table 
of tne military roa^ of the ancient Roman em- 
pire written on parchment, which was found 
at Worms. The table is supposed to have been 
constructed about A. d. 226. 

pew^ (pu), n, [< ME. pewe, jmwcj pue, < OP. 
puij 'Dmjj poif pen, m., an elevated place or seat, 
a hill, mound, = Pr, pmiy pmg = 8p. poyo^ a 
bench, =: It. poggio^ an elevated place, a seat, 
prop, etc. ; (.)F. puye, f., an elevated gallery 
or balcony with rails; < h.podiiiw^ a balcony, 
esp. a front balcony in an amphitheater where 
distinguished persons sat j prob. < Or. Trod/or, a 
little foot (whence appar. in Italic Gr. the sense 
given to the L. word), dim. of Troig (tto^-) = E. 
jooL'] If. A more or loss elevated inclosurc, 
used by lawycirs, money-lenders, cashiers, etc. ; 
an inclosed seat or bench of any sort, espe- 
cially such as were used by ))orsons liaving a 
stand for business in a i)ublic or otherwise open 
and exposed jdace. 

To this brave man the knight repaira 
For coiiiisel in his law-aitaira ; 

And found him mounted in Ida 
With hooka and money plac’d for shew. 

<8*. BuUer, Iludibraa, 111. iii. 02:i. 
2. An inclosed seat or oijen bench in a churcli, 
designed to accommodate several people ; also, 
an inclosure containing several seats, in Eng- 
land pewB were used from the time of the Kolorm>*tion 
or eanier, but their general employment dates from tlie 
4Seventeeiith century. lYevioualy the worshipers stood 
during service, or were seated on the floor or upon amall 
■stools. 

Aiiiung wyucs and wudewes ich am ywoned [accustomed 
toj sitto 

YpaiToked (inclosed] inpuwetf 

latent Plowman (C), vii. 144. 

He hyred a desperate knaue to laye stones of great 
wayghto vpon the roufe beanies of the temple ryght oner 
his prayeiige pem^ and to lete them fall vnou hym to hys 
■vtter destruccyon. Bp. Bale, English Votaries, ii. 

His sheep ofttimes sit the while to as little purpose of 
'beiieilttliig as tlie sheep in their pew» at Siiilthflcld. 

Milton, Touching Hirelings. 

There were large, square pewa, lined with green baize, 
with the names of the families of the most lluurishiiig 
.ship'owiicrs painted white on the dcMirs. 

Mrs. Gadcell, .Sylvia’s Lovers, vl. 

3t. A box in a theater or opera-house. 

The play . . . was “The Five Hours’ Adventure” : but 
1 sat so far 1 could not hear well, . . . but iny wife . . . 
sat in my Lady Fox’s with her. Pepy», Diary, IV, 10,‘J. 

4, pL The occupants of the pews in a jhurch; 
the congregation. [Rare.] 

The pews hasten out on Monday morning to pocket the 
profits of Sunday business and Sunday revelry. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXX. 17, 

"pew^ (pii)> petrl, ?i.] To furnish with 

pews. 

In 1856 the north aisle (of Calna church] was rebuilt, 
widened, raised, and pewed anew. 

Baines, llist. Lancashire, II. 27. 

pe’W^ (pu), n, [Prob. a var. of pay, and ult. 
from the same source as pew^ : see pay,] A 
sharp-pointed, one-pronged, straight or liooked 
iron instrument with a woodeu handle, used in 
handling fish, blubber, etc., on wharves or in 
boats. 

peW’\ See pue. 

pew-chair (pu' char) , n. A hinged seat attached 
to the end of a church pew, to afford accom- 
modation in the aisle when additional scats 
are required. [IT. S.] 

■pewee (pe'we), n, [Imitative.] A small oli- 
vaceous flycatcher of the family Tyrannklw and 
genus Coutopus, C. virem is the common wood -pew co 
of most parts of the United States and liritish America. 
It has a peculiarly drawling two-syllabled note, expressed 
by its name, quite different fi'om the abrupt note of its 
relative called the pewit or pfwebe. See cut under CoiUu- 
pus. 

peweep (pe'wep), a. [Imitative.] Same as 
pewit (h). 

pewet (pe'wci), w. Same pewit. 

pewfellowt (pti'feP-'o), n. One who sits in the 
same pew; hence, a companion. 

How do I thank thee, that this carnal cur 
Pi’evs on the issue of his mother's body. 

Ana makes pew fellow with others’ moan ! 

Shah, Rich. III., iv. 4. 58. 

Mistress Wafer, and Mistress Lcuterhook, being both 
my scholars, and your honest pew-fellows. 

DeJekm' and Webstar, Westward IIo, il. L 

pew-gaff (pu'gaf ), n, A hook attached to a rod 
or staff, used in handling fish. 

pewholder (][)u'hoFd6r), n. One who rents or 
owns a pew 111 a church. 

pewing (pu'ing), n. [< pew'^ + -m</l.] Pews 
collectively. 

ipewlt, peewit (pe'wit), n. [Also pewet, puit, 
puet; cf. h. piewit^ also kiewitf kieviiy a pewit, 
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lapwing, MHG. gUntzCy (fihitZy gtbiSy G. kihitZy a 
pewit, plover ; Russ, chibezuy lapwing ; all imita- 
tive names.] A name of various birds, (a) The 
pewit-gull, laughing-gull, or mire-crow, Chroteot^halus , , , . . 

ndt7mw(fi«(,ofEui-ope. Also Ff of, 1086. (6) The lap- pezltyf (pek'si-tl), W. 
yrni\t,VanelJm englatus. Aim peasewee2J, jwvfeep, pietoij^. 

See cut under lapuntuj. (c) In the rnited States, a small 
olivaceous flycatcher of the family Tyrannidm, Sayomis 


Idi 

Sixty or seventy years since the fences were stronger, 
the enclosures smaller, the country more pewy, and the 
hedges rouglier and hairier than is now the case. 

Daily Telegraph, Dec. 11, 1885. {Eneye, Diet.) 

[< L. pcxita{U)8y thick- 
^omb, 
('olcHf 


ness, < woolly, prop. ])p. oifteetere, comb, 

‘vten.'] The nap of cloth, 



F*« \Ml I Ivr.ktch'.T ; 




faseus, or S. pkophe, mid others of this giiiiiin, as Say’s pewit, 
S. sayus, and tin" Iduck pewit,. V. niynrnuM. The* common 
pcw'il aliomidh in etistorn North Ainenca; it winters in 
the Southern stati*ft, and is one of the very eailiest in- 
sectivorous biids to migrate iioith ward in spring. It is 
7 inches long and ll| in extent of wings, of a dusky oliva- 
ceous color abo\e, and dingy whitish or grayish below, 
withapalc-ynllow tinton tbeabdoinen. It affixes a mossy 
nest to the snlt-s of rocks, bridges, rafters, etc., and lays 
aliout five eggs, normally white and spotless. Also called 


S^cnulton mere In Norfolk, England, a favorite breeding- 
place. 

pewit-poolf (])«'wit-]M)l), p. A pool or pond 
whore pewits (pewit-gulls) come to breed. 

They anciently came t,o the old %H‘wtt-po(il. 

Plot, Nat. Hist. Stalttudsfiire (1686), p. 231. 

pew-opener (pu'dp'''iu’'r), p. An a-tt(*ndn,nt in 
a church who opens Iho pew-doors for the con- 
gregation. 

pew-rent (pu're’il), w. Rent ro(|uirod or paid 
for the ust" of a j>ew. 

pewter (pu'ter), n. [< ME. pewter, prwtir, pew- 
dir r= peautrr, )H<tufer, < OF. peuire, peautrr, 
piautre, F. peautw = 8p. Pg. peltr'^ = It. peUro 
(MIj. peuirupi, pv^irpm, after OF.), pewter; 
appar. the same, with loss of initial 8 due to 
some eonfu.sion, a.s t )P. e.speaptre (> 1). .speapter, 
spiauter = G. tipiauier), < LG . .v/>m//rr = E. sjwl- 
ter: see spelter,’] 1. An alloy of four parts of 
tin with one of lead, its tenacity and fusildlity are 
greater than those of eitliei of tlie metals of which it 
is cuniposed. It is used eluelly for bcer-iwds and cheap 
tableware. If alargcrpnqiortionof IcimJ is used, the alloy 
is liable to corrosion, and dangerous conseiiiirtices may 
result from its use. Sf)»netinies alloys consisting chiefiy 
of tin. and also containing unlimtmy or copper, or both, 
are called pciefe'r as wt*ll as “ Ibitaiiniu iniitai,” wliich lat- 
ter is the mure usual nuini', although no sharp line can be 
drawn between the two alloys. 

Pewter dishes with water in them. Bacon. 

2. A vessel ma<le of jiowter ; a tankard ; a beer- 
pot. — 3. Collectively, vessels made of pewter. 

Valance of Vtniice gold in needlework, 

Peteter and hi ass and all things that belong 
To bouse or huusekeepiog 

Shak., T. of the S., ii. 1. 357. 

Rows of rosplendrnt jmcler, ranged on a long dresser, 
dazzled his eyes. Jrniwj, Sketch'Rook, p. 42S>. 

4. Money; pri/o-UHUiey. [Sailors’ slang.] 

Another trille t<f be noticed is the anxiety for jmitrter or 
prize money wliich . animated our oflleers and men. 

The Academy, March 24, 1«88, p. 202. 

pewterer (pu'l er-er ), a. A wiirker in pewter ; a 
maker of i>ewt<‘r vessels. 

The motion of u jteo'terer's hammer. 

Bhak., 2 Hen. IV., lil. 2. 281. 

pewter-mill ( pu'ler-mil), P. A lajudary wlioel 
used with rotteii-slone and water for })oliahing 
stomps of the. jijiproxiiimto harduc^ss of 7, em- 
bracing the (jiuirtz group— -quartz, amctliyst, 
agate, and carneliaii. 

pewterwort (pu'ter-wcrt), p. The Kcouriiig- 
rnsh, Eqnisetum Injemtde: so called as being 
used for scouring "dishes of powt(^r or other 
metal. 

pewtery (pu'tor-i), a. [< pewter 4- -yLJ Be- 
longing to, rcHombling, or iihanicteristic of 
pewter : as, a pewtery taste. 

pewy (pfi'i)> ft. [< pew^ + -yl.] Inclosed }>y 
fences; fenced in so as to form small fields. 
[Sporting slang.] 


card : see pecten.' 

1717. 

Peyerian (pi'^T-i-an), a. IKPeyer (seedef.) + 
-iap.] Liseovoreil or deseriberi by and named 
after the Swiss anatomist Johann K. Peyer 
(1(553-1712): spociiically noting the agminate 
or clustered glamla of tlie intestine, also called 
Peyer^s glands and Peyer\'< patch e.^. See gland. 

pe]|^ef, n, and r. A Miildle English form of 
pain^. 

pesrntt, pesrnturet. cibsolete forms of pamty 
pa in litre. 

peyset, and p. Same as jmi.sr. 

peytrelt, Same as po/Dv'/. 

Feziza (pe-zi'zjl), n. [NL. (Dillenius, 1719) ; cf. 
L. pe::icw or pc::itie, mushrooms without a stalk; 
< Gr. ir/'Oc, also :r/C/s, a miishrooru without a 
stalk, perhaps < ;r/Ca, a fool.] 1. A large, wide- 
ly distributed genus of discomycetous fungi, 
giving name to the order Penzw. They are char- 
acterized by their cup-like fonii and are frequently very 
brilliantly colored. The cups are affixed by the center, 
often stipilate ; the hymeniuni is smooth ; the substance is 
fieshy-inembninae.cous. They grow on the ground, on de- 
caying woisl, etc. They are popularly called blood-ctipi, 
Jntry-onps, fia.ps, hird’s-iiests, cuft-Junyus, etc. See green- 
rot, and cuts under cvjnde and a^cus. 

2. [/. r.] A fungus of this genus. 

Pezizae (pe-zi'ze), n. pi. [NL., pi. of Pe:;i:^a.] 
An order of discomycetous fungi, tyjiified by the 
giuiiis 7 Tlie receptacle Is concave, plane, or con- 

vex, sessile o) stlpitate, tiesliy or waxy ; the iiyinenimu is 
on the iipi>er surface : the asci are fixed, cyliiidrioal, or 
clavute ; and the sporidia are usually eight in number. 

pezizoid (i>ez'i-zoid), a. [< Pe::i::a 4* •oid.] Re- 
sembling Peziza ; having the characters of Pe~ 
ziza or Peziziv. 

pezle mezlet. An old form of pell-piell. 

The Author falls iwzle wede tipim the king himself. 

Aorth, Examen, p. 68. 


PezophapB (nez'G-faps), n 
on foot, wafkii 


(Davies.) 
[NL., < Gr. TTfCof, 
ing, 4-‘</»dV\ a wild pigeon.] A 
^enuB of extinct didine birds which formerly 
inhnl»itod the island of Rodriguez, discovered 
in 1(591-3 by LGgnat, wlio gave a figure and de- 
scription of the s]HH‘ies under the mime of the 
.soltloh'e, Jlis account has been confirmed by the dis- 
covery of the bones of the bird in great abundance, and 
nearly complete Hkebdons ai’c jweservod. ’J’he species is 
named P. solitarixis, and has bei*n called Duhisnazarenus. 

P?- . In music, an abbreviation oi ))tauoJ'ortc. 

pfaifian (pfaf'i-aii), n. [Nnmed by fJayley in 
1852 after the aiiflior of PfojTs cquatUm, q. v.J 
In piaih.y the coefficient t>f the product of the 
altfirnate units in the pth power of a linear 
function of the binary products of 2« alt ernate 
units. In effect, the 7 i/Vi#an(AIUn>)iB(AB) ((’!)) -( (AC) 
(DR) ]- (AD)(m^), the pjaman (ARCDKK) is (AH) (CDEK) 
( (A(’)(DKTO ^ (AD) (KFHC) i (AE) (KRCH) -f (A K) 
(Ik'DJi), and HO forth.— Mixed pfaffians.exproHHions Him 
ilur to pfalfiaiiF produced by taking the producth »>f differ- 
entlineur functions, iiiHtead of n powerof one.— The order 
of a pfafflan, half the number of ayernato units used in 
generating the pfulfian. 

Pfaff’s equation. (Named after .lohai'u Fried- 
rich /'7V/7r (17(55-1825), who invented it.] The 
differential eipiation Xpi.. I 4- Xyd-ro 4- eIc.sssO, 
where thfi number of terms is equal to the num- 
ber of variables. 

Pfaff’s problem. The prolilem to transform 
the expression X]9.r| 4- X./dro 4- (d.c., where 
the variahies arc imlcpeTi<leiit, into an expres- 
sion of the. same form but of the smallest pos- 
sible nuinlier of tiu rns. 

pfablbauten (jifiil-iMm'ten), p.pl. [G., < Pfuhl, 
ajiih* (sei^ p(dc^)y 4- hanten, dwellings, < bavcp, 
build (se«* hower’^).] Tlie name given by G(T- 
maii arclueologists t'< prehistoric lake-dwell- 
ings, or pile-dwellings; palafittes. See lake- 
dwelling. 

pfennig, pfenning (pfen'ig, -ing), n. [G., = 
E. penrttjT] A 
small cop])er 
coin, tint one- 
h u n dred t h 
part of a mark. 

It is equal in 
value to about 
one fourth of a 
United States 
cent. 

PK- An abbreviation used in the etymologies 
of tins work for Portuguese. 

pb, [In ME. ph or f, AS. f, rarttly ph = D. ph, 
/= (jt. ph = Dan. 8w. Icel./= F. jfh = Sp. / 



Ol )Vfrsf K cverse 

Pfciimg «»f I’rcilcnck Wllh.uulll ,Kiii^;''l 
-British Museum. (Si/enf Uicitri^ii 


= or / = It. /, < L. phi a combination 

used to represent the Or. letter 4>, 0, called 0/, 
orig. an aspirated tt or j>.] A consonant digraph 
having the sound of J\ us(<d in the Latin or Eng- 
lish, iTench, etc., transliteration of Greek words 
containing 0, as in phalauXf philosophy, graphic, 
zephyr, etc., or occasionally of words from other 
languages, it rarely o(!rurB in words other than thoBc 
of the classea mentioned, and then oiily by ermr or confu* 
Bion, aB in triumph, Mjtheiv, cipher, nunh, gulph (obB<»leto) 
(from a Oreek word with it), in words having a similar 
aspirated o, as in seraph, pamphlet, etc., and olwoltde mis- 
RftellingB like phane for Jane prnpha/m for proJane, pheer 
for/eer-, i^heez*' for/cezre, phi]^ for//e, etc. In older Eiig- 
libh wjjnls of (Ireek origin the letter was usually repre* 
aerited by/, as \u faiwp, fantasy, fantom,fenix, ete.^ some 
of those being now spelled witlip/i, as phantom, pheiux, etc. 

Phaca (fa'kii), n, [NL. (Liiiiimus, 1753), < Gr. 
(fKiK?), lentils, lentil porridge, < tf>aK6g, tho plant 
lentil.] A section of the genus Astragalus, 
Phacelia (fa-se'li-il), u, [NJj. (A. L. do Jussieu, 
178U), HO called with ref. to tho congested fas- 
cicle of spikes in the type, r, circiHala; < Gr. 
(fxiKE'Aog, a bundle, fascicle.] A genus of orna- 
mental plants of the order IJydrophyllacese, 
type of the tribe PhaveUcte, distinguished by 
the two-cleft style, wrinkled or tubereled 
seeds, and an inflorescence of one-sided scor- 
pioid cymes, at first densely fascicled, becom- 
ing loose and HO]>arated. There are almut 65 spe- 
cies. all American, and mainly in tho United States (56 in 
the west, especially N ovarlaand (^alifornln, and in Texai^ and 
about 8 in the cast), a few in Mexico, and 1 from British ('o- 
liiinbia to the straitB of Magellan. 'I'hey are delicate or 
roughdiairy plants, low and ei'ect or diffuse, sometimes in 
large patches, usually with pinnately dissected leaves. 
'J’hey bear blue, violet, or white fl«>wer8, generally bell- 
slinped and with ten vertical folds within.' Sevenil spe- 
cies are cultivated for their flowers, mostly blue-flowered 
annuals of (California, one a South American biennial or 
perennial with pink flowers. 

Phaceliese (fas-c-li'cVe), n, pi, [NL. (Hentham 
and Hooker, 1876), K Phacelia + -c^^.] A tribo 
of gamopetaloiis plants of tlie ordtir Ilydrophyl- 
lacea>, the water-leaf family, distinguished by 
the two-cleft or undivided style, and the onc- 
colled ovaiy with placimtie slightly protruding 
from the walls, or extending toward the center. 
It iiKiludes 10 genera and about 77 species, all of western 
North America except 1 in .Tapun and subarctic eastern 
Asia, and 1 in South Africa. 

phacelia (fa-serii), n,; pi. phaeell/e (-e), [NL.,< 
Gr. (iKiKc’/AiOg, (ftaiaAog, a bundh', fascicle.] Uric of 
Hie gastric lilameiits which in hydrozoaiis form 
solid tontaculiforiri processes iii’tlie gastric cav- 
ity in int<‘rra,dial groups iu*nr the genitalia, 
phacellate (fas'e-Iat), a, [< phacelia 4* -«fel.] 
Provided with phac.ellm, as a polyp, 
phacitis (fa-si'tis), n, lA\»o ]dta /alts ; NL.,< Gr. 
0 aK(ig, a lentil, the lens of the eye, + Atis.'] In- 
flammation of the erystalline lens of the eyi*. 
phacochoere, phacochere (fak'p-kdr), u\ A 
member of the genus Phaeoeharas : a wart-hog. 
—Abyssinian phacoch(Bre. Same as halluf. 
PhaCOChfBridSB (fak-o-kr/ri-de), V- pi. [NL., < 
Phacochwras 4- -id/r.] An African family of 
mammals alli(*d to tlie Sutdtv, or true swine, typ- 
ified by the Phacocliar us; the wart-hogs. 

The pRl'ntoniaxillary axis is greatly deflected, forming a 
high angle with tho occipitoBplienoidul axis; thebasisphe- 
nold is reflected and excavated ; the malar bones are very 
dt^ep, with a short inferior nroiiess ; the orbits are ilirectcd 
upward and backwai'd ; and the dental series is abermnt by 
progressive reduction of the nuniber of teeth. Aluo P/ia- 
coctmeHnsp, as a subfamily of ffuidie. 

phacochcBrine, phacocherine (fak-o-ko'rin), a. 
Of or pertaining to tlio Phacochwridsr, 
Phacoch(Brus(fak-o-ke'rus), M. [NL. (Cuvier, 
1822), < Gr. ijtaKog, a lentil, a w'art or mole like 
a l(*iitil, 4- ;\'oipog, a hog.] The ty])ical genus of 
Phaeochv&ridlJC, There are 2 species, both African, of 
liidcuus aspect, W'ith deeply fiirmwed and warty skin of 



W'.ut lun; Kl'haioi h(frii\ qfrti attns), 

the face, and long pri>jecting tiiskb in the male. P, sethi- 
the South African form, is the Ethiopian wart-hog, 
called vlake-vark by the Dutch eol«»ni8tB. P. africanm or 
idiani is the Abyssinian wart-hog or nhacochmre, also 
called Aaffv/aiid haroja. Also written Phacocherus, 
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phacocyst (fak'o-sist), m. [< Gr. 00X0$*, a lentil 
(lens), 4- xiW/f, bladder.] In hot,, the nucleus 
or eytioblast of a cell, often of a somewhat len- 
ticular form. See nucleus, 
phacocSTStitis (fak'o-sis-trtis), w. [NL.,< Gr. 
(jiakog, a lentil, the Ions of the eyo, 4- Kharig, cyst, 
4- -tficS\] Inflammation of the capsule of the 
ciystaUine lens of tho eye ; capsulitis, 
phacoid (fa'koid), a, [< Gr. <l>aK0Ei6yg, like a len- 
til, < 0rtx(>f, a lentil, + eldog, form.] Eesombling 
a lentil; lentil-shaped. 

phacolite ^fak^Vlit), n, [8o called in allusion 
to the lenticular sliaiie of the crystals ; < Gr. 0a- 
Kdg, lentil, 4- Tn'Oog, stone.] A variety of the 
zeolite chabazite, oceni*ring in colorless rhom- 
bolujdral crystals, lenticular in shape. These 
are often complex twins. The original was 
from Bohmisch Jjeipa in Bohemia, 
pliacoscope (fak'o-skop), 71, [< Gr. 0ox<5f, lentil 
(lens), + (Txo7r«r,*view.] A small dark cham- 
ber for exhibiting the changes of tho crystalline 
lens of tho eye in accommodation. Also phako^ 
scope, 

PhactlS (fa'kus), ». [NL., < Gr. 0axo{-, lentil.] 
A notable genus of flagellate infusorians, re- 
ferred to tho Chloi'opelltdea by Stein, by Kent 
to the Kuglenidsc, The several members were origi- 
nally described by Ehrenberg as species of JSuglem, from 
which they differ in their more peraistent forms, and 
greater Induration of the cuticle, which often remains as 
an empty tost after dissolution of its contents. They ore 
such as P, triqueter, P. pyrnm, and P, loniricauda, all 
found in frosh water. See cut under htfusoria. 

PhSBdranassa (fe-dra-nas'ji), 71, [NL. (Her- 
bert, 1845), < Gr. <l>ai(^pdraeoa. Die name of a 
nymxjb.] A genus of ornamental plants of the 
order A7naryllidew, tribe A7naryUesc, and sub- 
tribe Cyathiferte, known by tlie narrow peri- 
anth of long erect lobe.s, the filaments dilated 
and united at the base into a ring. The 4 species 
are natives of the Andes of Pcni and Ecuador. I’liey pm- 
diice broadly oblong or naiTow leaves from a coated bulb, 
and a hollow scape bearing an umbel of many showy red 
or green flowers, drooping and cylindrical or narrowly 
fumiolform. They are cultivated in groenhoiisea, under 
the name queevMy. 

phsenoeaxpous (f e-uo-kar'pus) , a, [ < G r. 0f// vt l v, 
show, 4- KapTvdg, a fruit.] In hot, hearing a 
fruit which has no adhesion to surrounding 
j>art.s. [Rare.] 

Phaenocoelia (fe-no-se'li-ji), u, pi, [NL., < Gr. 
(Itoirnv, sliow, 4- KtuAog, cavil y : s(‘C cal urn.} Ani- 
mals whose neuroccele is persistent, as all the 
true vertebrates : opposed to ( 'ryptoca 'ta. Also 
Phc7iocwJia, Wilder, Amer. Nat., XXL 914. 
phSBnocoelian (fe-no-se'li-an), a. Having a per- 
sislent iieuroca*le. 

phsenogam, phenogam (fe'np-gam ), n. [< ph»- 
•uogamous,\ A phanerogamous plant; opiiosod 
t o €rypto{fa7H. 

Phsenogamia (fc-np-ga'mi-ii), n, pi, [NJi., < 
Ch*. (jHiivttv, show, 4- ydyog, marriage.] In hot., 
same as Phaucrogamia, 

phsenogamic, pHenogamic (fe-no-gam'ik), a, 
[< phamoqam 4- -#r.J }*ertainiug to })lneuo- 
gams; related to or of tho nature of phmno- 
gams; phumogamous; as, phsenogamic hoUmy, 
phsenogamous, phenogamous (fe-nog'a-mus). 
a, [< Gr. ijtaivviv, show, 4* ydfwg, marriage.] 
Having manifest flowers; phanerogamous. 
phaBllology, n. See phefiology, 
phsnomenont, n. An obsolete form of jAte- 

no}neiio7i, 

phSBOchrous (fe-ok'ms), a, [< Gr. (ftatdg, dusky, 
4- ;((>d}g, the skin, complexion.] Of a dark or 
dusky color. 

PhSBOdaria (fe-o-da'ri-}l), «. pi, [NJi., < Gr. 
<l>afdg, dusky, 4- fhlof, form, 4- -«W«.] Tho order 
JYipyicse, containing the silicoskelotal radiola- 
rians regarded as a class of Rhizopoda, charac- 
terized by the constant presence of large dark- 
brown pigmented grannies scattered irregular- 
ly round the central capsule and covering the 
greater part of its outer surface. Also called 
Ca7iuop7jlea. 

pllfleodarian (fe-o-da'ri-an), a, and 7i, [< Phmo- 
daria 4- -aw.] 1. a. O? or pertaining to the 
Phspodaria ; tripylean, as a radiolarian. 

II, w. A member of the PhsBodaria; atripy- 
leau radiolarian. 

phseodellum (fe p-del'nm), 71, ; pi. phmodcUa 
(-ii). [< NL. pfurodinm 4 dim. -eZ/ww.] One 

of the large dark pigment-granules of a phroo- 
diuni. Haeckel, 

phseodium (fe-o'di-um), w. ; pi. phsBodia (-8,). 
[NL., < Gr. ijuiidg, dusky, 4* eidog, form.] 'fho 
mass of dark-brown nigment characteristic of 
the capsule of phmodanan or tripylean radio- 
larians. Haeckel, 


phaeton 

pllBOpliyl, plMOphyU (f§'9-fil), w. [< Gr. 0a 
dusky, 4* 0wXXow, leaf.] A name pixiposed 
Scbiltt for the compound pigment of the Pit 
cem and Phmotqiorese, The pigment is compose! 
pbycoph»in, or that part of the pigment which is soli 
in water, and phycoxanthin, or that part which is boU 
in alcohol. 

pllSBOptLS (fe'9-pus), 71, [NL., < Gr. 0a/d{, dus 
4* itohg (irod-) as E. foot,'] An old name o 
curlew, now the speciflo technical name of 
whimbrel, Nu7neniu8 plmopus, 

PhaBOsporesB (f6-(>-8p6're-e), m. pi, [NL. 
Gr. 0aaic, dusky, dark,*+ trirdpog, a seed, 
-c«.] A very large class of algm, embraci 
with the P\cacese, all tho olive and brown s 
weeds of the globe. The ordinary mode of mult 
cation is asexual, by means of aoospoi es, but the se: 
mode uf reproduction preseiite interesting complicati 
ranging fi-om the conjugation of equivalent motile 
ogamotes to the impregnation of a stationary odspher 
motile antherozoids. There are gi-eat varfationB in 
degi'ee and development of the thallus, which is mi 
scopic in some of the Xctoearpa&ta:, and forms tlie 
gest known marine organisms in Maxroeystis, JSleretH^ 
and Jjesmnia. The Pfimimpareie include the Lamii 
ticefP, PunotariacBse, Sporochnaeeee, SoyUmphonace», A 
glceaee/e, Tilopterideie, RaJfsUtcese, CuttermceM, etc. 
class has also been called Fheeossultsporem, and includ 
part of what was fonnerly grouped together under 
names of Fucoide/e, Aielaiutsttorese, or MdattotqientneMt 

Phseothanmiese (fe'^o-tham-ui'e-e), w. pi. [] 
(Lagerheim, 1885), ’< Phieoihanmion + -f 
A small questionable family of algee, taking 
name from the genus Phseoth amnion, and 
lated, according to Lagerheim, to the fami 
Chroolepidesp and Chtetophoraccic. They ha 
palmella condition, and also produce two hiciliated 
Bpurui^ which germinate directly without conjiigatio 
far as is known at present. 

PhaBOthamnion (fe-o-thara ' ni -on), 7t, n 
(Lagex’heim, 1885), <’Gr. (fsudg, dusky, dark 
Oofiviov, a small shrub, dim. of Odpvug, a bi 
shrub.] A genus of frt^sh-water alga^, 
type of the family Phscothanmicse, torn 
brownish-yellow tufts on other algm. 

PhSBOZOdsporese (fe-o-zo-o-sim'ro-e), w. 
[NL.,< Gr. 0a/oc, dusky, dark*, 4- Cyiov, an aiiii 
■f andpog, a seed ; H(*e spttre,] Same as PI 
soorew, 

Piia6thon(fa'c-thon), n. [N L.,<Gr.(f)o/^fcw,be 
ing, radiant, in myth. [t'ap . ) a son of Helios 



'I ropic-bird yPhafthon mfhfrrns). 
a, the tuttpalinatc foot. 

phaeton), ppr. of tfsiWeiv, 
shine.] InorwRA., the only 
of PhaethttnUdfP. There 
are species, P, srihereus, P. jlavi^ 
rnstris, and P, mlnricavda, inhabit- 
ing chiefly tropical seas, and known as 
tropic-birds. Also Phadmi and Jj^urus. 

PhaSthontidBB (fa-e-thon'ti-de), n. pi, [. 
< Phacthon{U) 4- -idse.] A family of totipali 
oceanic birds, of the oi*der Steganapoaes, 
fled by the genus Phaethon ; the tropic-b 
In general form and aspect resemble teras, an 
bill in particular is sternine. The plumage is chiefly i 
varied with black, and tinted in some places with rt 
pink ; the bill is red or yellow. The gular sac char 
istic of birds of this order is rudimeutaiy and almost 

« feathered. The tail is short, but the two 
thers are fllamentous and extraordinarily proh 
beyond the rest. See PhacUum and tropio-ln.rd. 
Phaetonidae. 

phaeton (f a'©-ton), n , [= sp. faetoit, < P. j 
t07i, a phafiton, ^ L. Phaethon, < Gr. 
of Ilelios (the Sun), who obtained leave 
his father to drive the cJiariot of the Sun, 
being unable to restrain the horses, was st 
by Zeus with a thunderbolt aud dashed 1 
l<>ng into the river Po; see Phaethon,] 
high open four-wheeled carriage: as, a 
phaeton; a mail phacAon. See cut on fo 
ing page. 




phaBton 



A Variety of Phafiton. 


“If the ladies will trust to my driving:,’* said Lord 
Orville, “and are not afraid of a phaeton, mine shall he 
ready in a moment.” Muh Burney, Kvelinu, Ixiv. 

2. A low Open four-wheeled carriage, drawn 
by one or two horses; as, a ^ony-jpha/efon . — 3. 
rm».] [NL.] In ornith., same as Phaethon. 
pnaetonic (fa-e-ton'ikh a, [< phaMon 4- -/o.] 
Pertaining to or of tlie nature of a phaeton. 
jAimh, (Eficyc, 

PhA^tonidSB (fa-e-ton'i-de), n. pL Same as 
PhmthonHdm. 


phagedena, phagedaena (faj-e-de'na), n, [L. 
phayedtentty ML. pUfigcdenay < Gr. ^aynSaim^ a 
cancerous sore, \ eat.] An obstinate 

spreading ulcer; an ulcer which eats and cor- 
rodes the neighboring parts Sloughing phage- 

dena. Same as hospHnl gangrene, (which see, unocr gan^ 
grem). 

phagedenic, phi^edasnic (faj-o-den^ik), a, and 
n, [= Y, phnyedMquo = Sp. fayrdniico = It. 
fayedeuieo^ < Ij. phafff‘dmtieN.s^ i Gr. 
of th(^ nature of a cancer, < (j>(iyt6an>aj a cancer: 

pho yede.ua.'] I. n. Pertaining to phagedena 
or to its treatment ; of the nature or chara<‘ter of 
pht^edena: as, a phayrdettie nicer or medicine. 

IL a. In 7iied., an application that caiistm 
the absorption or the death and sluugliing of 
fungous llesh. 

phagedenical, phagedsenical (faj-e-don'i-kal), 
a. [< pkayedenic + ~al,] Same as phuyedeniv. 
}VisrmaUf Surgery, ii. 10. 
phagedenous, phagedsenous (faj-o-de'nus), a. 
[< phayedena^ phayedwua^ + -ous.] Causing 
absorption of ttesli, as in phagedena ; of tlie na- 
ture of pliagi^leua. tliseiuauy Surgery, ii. 10. 
phagOC^al (fag'o-si-tal), a. [< plmyovyte + 
-f/Z. ) Of or pertaining to a piiagocyte. 
phagocyte (fag'o-sit), w. [< Gr. eat, 4- 

/error;, a hollow (cell): see vijte.] A lyinph-cor- 
puscle, or white blood-corpuscle, regurdiMl as an 
organism capable of diwouring what it ni<M‘ts, 
especially pathogenic microbes, 
phagocyte (fag-o-sii'ik), a. [< phayoeyte 4- 
-ic.J Of, pertaining to, or caused by phagocyU^s. 
phagocytical (fag-o-sit'i-kal), a. [< phayocjfiic 
+ -rtZ.J Same as p/mr/oci/Zic. 
phagocytism (fag'o-si-tizm), n. [< phayoeijlr 
4- 4svi.] The iiatimj or function of a ])liago- 
eyte; the intracellular digestive process of such 
a cell. Nature, XXXVI [f. 91 . 
phagocytosis (fag'''o-si-td'8is), n. []SrL.,< phayit- 
cyte 4- -osis.] The destruction of microbes by 


phagocytes. 

I’hainopepla (fa'''i-no-i)ep'lji), w. (Sclater, 
1858), ? Gr. (I>aciv6(;, shining, + mirlog, a rohe.] 
A genus of American oscine passerim^ birds, 
reftured to the family Ampeh'da* and suhramily 
Ptdvyouatiufp, They have the head created, the plu- 
rnago of the male ahinliig'hlack with a large white disk <»n 
each wing, that of the female <Iull-l)rowiiisli. 'I’lier*' is 
hut one species, P. the shining fiysnapper or Idaek 

ptilogonys of the western parts of the United States. 
7i inches long, and 11 A in extent of wings. It is common 
from Colorado, Utali, and Nevaila southward, luists In 
trees, lays two or three greenish eggs with profuse dai k- 
hrown or blackish speckles, and is migrator}, iiiseetivo- 
rous, and melodious. Also written, erroneously, Phsmo- 
pepla. See cut under Jlyfompper. 

PhajUS (fa'jus), n. [Nlj. (Lourciro, 1790), < Gr. 

du sky. ] An ornamontal g(*n us of orch ids 
•of the tribe Epidrndreie an<l subiribe lUvUcie, 
distinguished by the free sepals and tlie gib- 
bous or spurred base of the lip with its lobes 
broad and involute about the base of tlie col- 


umn. The l.fi species are mainly from t!x>pic.il Asia, also 
Africa, Australia, and .Japan. They we tall tcnestnal 
herbs, or less often epiphytes, with large and broad or 
elongated plicate leaves, narrowed or sUlked at tlm t)aHr. 
The large and showy flowers form a yellow, browiii.sli, 
green, violet, or white erect raceme. Many have htnui l<»ng 
cultivated, as P. tetragmmm from Mauritius, oftijn under 
the name Pemnneria, fmm its throwing off its sepals soon 
after expanding, and P. grandi/UimiHletia Tanker vUUte\ 
from China, the nun-flower, of coiumon cultivation tinder 
glass, so styled from the two white wings at the enlarged 
summit of the column. 

-phakitis (fa-ki'tis), n. Same m phacitis, 
phakoscopo, n. See phaeoscope. 
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Ph^acrocoracidSB (fal-^krd-kS-ras'i-dfi), n. pi. 
[NL.,< Phalaeroeornx (-iwac-) *4- A fam- 

ily <if totipalmate natatorial birds belonging to 
the order Steyavopodeu, typified by the genus 
Phalaeroeorax ; the cormorants. They have a 
straight bill about as long as the heat!, hooked at the end ; 
along narrow nasal groove with obliterated nostrils in the 
adult ; a long rictus, edeft to below the eyes ; a moderate gu- 
mr pouch ; short but strong wings ; and a moderately long 
fan-shaped tail of from l*iJ to 14 stiff feathers with a!>bre. 
vlated coverts. They are heavy -bodlotl birds, with long 
sitmoiis nock, and the short stout legs set fur back, neces- 
sitating a nearly upright position. They feed chiefly on 
nshes, and dive as well as swim with celerity. There are 
some 2.'i 8pecle.s, found in nearly all parts of the world, 
usually referred to one genus. The family is al 8<3 called 
CaroouWM‘ and Graculidte. See cut under eonnorant. 

phalacrocoracine (fah'a-kro-kor'a-sin), a. [< 
Phalacnuutrax {-eorae-) •4- -iue^ .] Of or pert.ain- 
iiig to the Phalaeroeoraetd/i\ 

Pha^crocorax (fal-a-kro'ko-raks), w. [NL. 

. (Brisson, ]7(in), < L. phalaeroeorax, a coot or 
comiorani., < (Ir. <f>u7iaKp6r, bald (see phalacro- 
sis), 4- hof)(i^, a crow.] The fyjncal genus of 
Phalarroeoraetd&r, usually regarded as eontor- 
minoiiH with the family. /*. earbo is the common 
cormorant of Europe, America, etc. P. graxrulue is the 
shag of EuroiM*. /*. diJftfthtm is the double-created corriut- 
rant of Not t It A nicriea, where are found numerous oilier 
species, as /’. luerieauux, P penidUatux, I\ hicristatvx, and 
P. dolaeeus. Also called UgdrtM'orar, Gracidm, and for- 
merly Carho Sec cut midvr cmimrraut. 

PhalflBcean, Phalaecian (fal-c -sc 'an, -si 'an), u. 
[< }j. Phahvetus, < Gr. < 4>aAa/M)r, 

PhaJfPcufi (see dcf.).] In auc. pros., a. logacndie 
verse, Hiniiljir to a trocliaic p<»ntapody, hut hav- 
ing a dactyl in the s<*cond jdacc: nanuHlfroni 
Pliala^cns, a Grctdc epigram niatist. The first 
foot may hi‘ a Iroclim*, a s]>ond(*e or an iambus. 

Phalaena (fa-le'nij), u. [NL. (Linmens, 17r)8), 
< Gr. (ba'Anfi'a, ^u/zatm, a moth.] 1. A lannean 
term, used in somewhat more than a generic 
.sense, at first for all nioihs (^^hen tin* Linm^an 
Jxpidoptrra \\er«* composed of t}n‘ g(‘n<‘ra Va- 
piho and J^halaua), suhsetjuently for all moths 
below the genus Spluux. Then motlis were divld(‘d 
by Idnntvus into group^. nmued sonicwbut in Ihe iniinner of 
species Phaltroo tmiidniv, P nm’tua, P.geoutetra, P.pyia- 
hx, P, (itu'a, and /' oiueiia di\ isions coirospondiug to the 
mam modern gioiips. In KabrieJus rcslricti-d the 
t erni to the J'hal/eim genmetra of Linnteiib. The term has 
lapsed, but has gu c tieiivetl iiamcK to several groups. 

2. [/. c.j Any moth. 

phalaenian (fa-le'ni-a.n), o. and a. I. t/. Of or 
pertaining to the Plia(:vuidfi: gt'ornctrid. 

Some of flic Phals onto larvio have iw cl\ legs, and some 
oven foil! toon. Snence, IX. :U8. 

II. u. A memlier of the Phal ’utd/v. 

PhalaenidsB (la-l<*n'i-de), a. pz. [NJ (Leaeh, 
1819), < Phahvua -h -oZ.t.] A family ef moths, 
synonymous with (irouniridic in abroad sense. 

pkalSBlloid (fa-le/nonl), a. ami u. j < Gr.^o^an'a, 
a moth, 4“ An, form.] I, a. Kesemhliug or 
related to a ]>liahena , of or p<*rt.aiinng to the 
Phalieuidie. 

II. a. A member of the PUalicuUUv. 

Phalsenopsis (fal-e-nop'sis^, n. [NL. (Pdume, 
1825), from the rosmnhlance of the llower, in 
form and color, to a large white moth; < ( Ir. (J)d- 
moth, 4- oi/v< , a])pearanee.] 1. In hot.,ii 
genus of beautiful oi’chiils of the tribe Vaudt'fc 
and the suhtrihe Sareauihefe, elievaeteri/ed by 
loosely rai'cmed 
flowers, their lat- 
eral sepals united 
to the base ol t lie 
thick and rmiiul- 
ish column, .and 
the lii) destitute 
of a spur, ll.cic 
arc aliout I.''* hp<*chh, 
natives of the Malay- 
an arcliipeliigo and 
caatoru India ’I’licy 
arc cpiphytch, with 
short leafy stems 
witlnmt pscudohnllii- 
Tlicy bear two-iankcil 
lealbery or fleshy oh 
long leaves with pei 
sibtent bases which 
sheath tlie stem The 
largo flat flowers me 
white, pink, pmlly 
yellow, ami ciini'-on, 
or of other coIoih, 
and arc rnnaikahle 
among oichnL for 
their broadly expand- 
ed lateial jiet.ilb. and 
f.ir a lip often pro- 
longed at the tip into ^ 

a piiir of twisted tendrils or of recurve<! horns. P. ama- 
bdix, a white and yellow species from Manila, is the 
Indian butter fhf-rila)d, and the other spoeies the umih. 
urchidx or moth jsaidx of conservatories. P. Schilleriana 
is one of the lurcst and most beautiful orchids known. 



plialaagiform 

2. In ornith,, a genus of owds: synonymous 
with Glavcidium, Bonaparte, 1854. 
PhalSBnoptilus (fal-v*nop'ti-his), n, [NL. 
([Kidgway, 1880), < Gr. <^aAaiva, a moth, -Y nrl- 
A.OV, soft feathers, down.] A genus of fissi- 
rostral picarian birds of the family ("apriwul- 
yidw, or goatsuckers; the poor-wills: so called 
from tlie hoariness of the plumage, wliich re- 
sembles tliat of a moth. Ine type is NuttalPs 
poor-will, /*. u attain, common in western parts 
of the United States. 

phalangal (fa-laug'gal), a. Same as phalav- 
ymh 

phalangarthritis (fa-lang-gar-thn ' tis), u. 
[NL., < Gr. (jx't'Aay^' ((fxz'Aa} y-), bone of finger or 
too, 4- af)ftpoi>, a joint, 4- -itis.] Infiammation, 
especially gouty inflammation, of the phalan- 
geal joints. 

phalange ( fa-lan j ' ), a. [= Y. Pg. phahmye = Sp. ' 
lt../V//t/////c, K Gr, 0rt/ay^ (ijaiAn } ;-), hom^ of finger 
or toe; see phalanx.] 1. In anat. and ;:onl,, a 
jihalanx of a digit, — 2, In entmu., any one of the 
loini.sof an inseePs tarsus; generally used col- 
lectivel.y of all tlie joints, exclusive or not of 
the mei aiarsiis: as, the anterior phalanyes . — 3. 
In lutf., a bundle of stamens joined more or less 
by' their filaments ; as, the phalanyes of stamens 
in a diadel}>hons or polyadelphous flower. [In 
all senses ooinmonly in the plural phalanyes, 
the nsnul singular hom^ phalanx.] 

phalangeal ( fa-lan 'jiVul), a. [< phahmye 4- 
-al.] In anat. and ::oo)., of or pertaining to a 
pluiianx or the jdialanges. Also phalanyal, pha- 

lanyad, phalanyeau, pha la nyia n Phalatig Aal 

bone, a phalanx. - l^bala^eal process, (a) Of Uoitcrs's 
cells, a slender iiroloiigiition attached above to a phalanx 
of I hr I eticular liuiima of the l 'oi tiaii organ. (6) 'J'ho oiit- 
Wiirdly diioclrd ji'oceHs of the hca<l of an outer rod of 
Corti A1 h«> calk'd phalanx oj a rml i\f Corti. 

phalangean (fa-lan 'je-iiu), a. [< phahmye 4- 
~au.] Same us fthalauyeal, 

phalanger (fa-lan'jerl* «. (< Y, phalanyer, < 
phahmye, ]>lmlanx; see phalanx,] 1. A mar- 
supial nuininnil of Ihe gi'tius Phatauyer or Pha^ 
hmyishi, or of the subfamily PhalauyisHuir ; a 
lilialaiigist: so named hyButTon (in the case of 
a species of ('useus) from i.lu' jieeuluir structure 
of llie second and third digits of the hind feet, 
which are widihed togeilier. riuilangors nrc opos- 
Kuai-JIkt* uaadraprdH with a long prclu'iiHilc tall, of arbo- 
iciil ImhitH, frugivoToiiH and liiHcclivoioiiH, rcpicHcnlcd in 
ahumlancr in tlic wlioh^ AiiKtrallioi region by nunicroUH 
BjK'cirM 1111(1 Hcvcral genera. They liiivc a thick woolly coat, 
itml average about (he ni/e of a t at, though sonic arc much 
sniallei. T]ii‘plialaiigorH]iro]>ei havenoparuchiiic; others, 
known as jx‘tnurixtH, or fl}ing-])halangeis, are providt'd 
with u flyiiig-riK’inbrnnc Sonic of the best-known speele-s 
Ix'Iong to the genus (Um'ux, as the arsine pliahingi'i, C. 
vrxinux. Valentyii's (ibalanger is C. orientalix, known also 
by its native luinies kapmnm and eoexeoex. The vuljiine pha- 
langt'i* is Tnehotruritx rnljunux, having the tall almost en- 
tirely hairy, and couibitiing to some extent the asiii'cts of 
a Mjuirrel and a fox. Cook’s phalanger and some related 
foi iiiH bc'loiig to tile genus PxrudurJiirux. Some verj' small 
ones, leseinlillng donniciy eonstitute the genus Prowieia. 
See cuts undri l>roniicia,Uvx('UH, Pelavrixta, and ArrnhatuH. 
2. [eap.] [NL.J A genus iif phaluiigcrs founded 
by St on* in 1780. The name, is prior in date to 
J*lialauyista, but until lalidy has been less used. 
Phalangeridae (fal-an-jer'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Phalanyer 4- -ahe,] A family of marsupials, 
tyjiified by tlie genus Phalanyer: same as Pha- 
lanytshd/e. 

phalanges, n. Tin* plurai of phalanx (as well 
as of pnalanye). 

phalangial (fa-lan ' ji-al ), a. | < phahmyr 4- 4al.] 
Sami' as phalanyeal. 

phalangian (fa-lan 'ji-an), a, and n, I. a. 1. 
Sjimi^ as phalanyeal. — 2. Same iiH jthahinyldean. 

II. «. One of tlie Phala nyuda' orhiirveHtmeo. 

phalangic (fa-hni'jik), a. [< phahmye 4- -/c.] 
Pljahingeal. 

Phalangidea ffal-un-jid'e-ji), n. pi, [NL., < 
Phahmymm 4- -ifir.n.] An onler of traclieate 
A raehnida. The segim-iued abdomen is not distinctly 
sej>arid(' from the cepbalotlionix ; the fulces or elieliccres 
an- Iw'o-or tho'e-jolnted ; the jiedipalps are llv('-jointe-d 
iiml tlliform , the eyes are two (to eight () in number ; and 
the eight logs arc generally very long and slender, some- 
times excessively so, the whole body appearing of insigiiif- 
ieant si/e in eom)>arisoti with tlieiii I'liey arc immt nearly 
ichUed to the mites Or ncarids, though more nearly re- 
.•^cmhl mg spiders in sonic respects. Tloy have no hfdii- 
ncieth Ol poisoTi-glamls, and are )»erfeetly harmless. Many 
ot lli(' long('Ht.-l('gged forms aie known as harvexterx, har~ 
rextuien, harrx'xt-xjndi’rx, and xhepherd-xpiderx, and in the 
I tilted States as daddy-longdeux. The ordm Is also e.-dled 
Of/iliorux I’ln'ie aie sevend families, iiielnding Phalon- 
(fiidH-, Gonyleptidn\ Tro(ftdidn\ and Simnida. Also Pha- 
lanifida, Phalaiufita. Sou cuts undt'r Phalanifiutn and 
Phruxix. 

phalangidean (fal-an-jjd'iyipj), a. of or per- 
tainiiig to flic Phahmyidea. 

phalangiform (fa-hin'ji-fhrm), a, { < L. phahmj 
( pha /any-), phalanx. 4- fornta, form. ) 1 laving 



plialftagifonii 


the Hhape or ^pearanoe of a digital phalanx. 
Encifc, Brit^ III. 716 . 

Phalangigrada (fal-an-jig'ra-dtt). n, ph [NL.. 
neut, pL oi pimlangigradus : ^eaphalangigrade.} 
A division of ruminant artiodactyl mammals, 
represented by the family Canwli<m: so called 
from the peculiar construction of the feet, 
whi(*h causes the animals to walk on phalanges 
instead of on horny hoofs. More fully called 
Pecora PUaUmgigrada, Also Tylopoiia. 
phalangigrade (fa-lan'ji-grad), u. L< NL. 
phaUiHgigrafiiWy < I j, phalanx {phalwig*)^ pha- 
lange, 4“ gradif walk, go.] Walking on the pha- 
langes, whi(h are padded for that xmrpose in- 
stead of being incased in hoofs, as a camel or 
llama; of or pertaining to the Phalangigrada, 
Phalangiidae (fal-an-ji'i-de), n. pi, [NL., < 
Phalangium 4* The leading family of 

tlie order Phalangidm, having a small rounded, 
oblong, or oval body, and extremely long slender 
legs with raany-jointed tarsi. The lep roach the 
niaxitnum of length and attenuation in this family, being 
sometimes more than twenty times ns lung as the l>ody. 
Tlie eyes ai'e close togetiier on the top of the head ; a very 
long penis can l>e ])rotrud(Mi from beneath the mouth; 
the chelicores are exposed, diversiform, well developed; 
and the pedi;)alps are moderately long. There are many 
genera besides pMUingium. Also Phalangidae. 
phalan^OUS (la-lan'ji-us), a, (< Phalangium 
4- Of or i)crtaiumg to the genus Pha- 

langium. 

phalangist (fal 'an-jist), n, [< NL. Phalangista.'] 
A phalanger; a member of the genus Phalan- 
qista. 

I^halan^sta (fal-an-jis'tli), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 
1800), \ h.phalatix (phalatig-\ phalanx; see 
phalanx.'] The typical genus of PhalangisUdse : 
synonymo u s witfi Phalanger^ 2. See phalanger. 
PnalangistidSB (fal-an-jis'ti-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Phalangista 4- -idw.] 1. A family of diproto- 
dont marsupial mammals, containing tln^ pha- 
langers or Australian oiiossiims, the piitaurists, 
th(^ koala, etc. The family includes numerous genera 
and Hpocies of Australia and Papua, of smail or moderate 
8i*» and arboreal haiiits, and diverslllcd diet. It is divis- 
ible into three subfamilies, J*halan(fi8tin/e, Tamipedin/et 
and PhcutctdarcHrue. See cuts under Acrobaten, koala, 
P^auriMa, Cwtcus, and Drornicia. 

2, The above family restricted by exclusion 
of Tarn'ipedinsp. and PhascolarcHna) as tyi)e8 of 
separate f ami I i es. 

PhalangistinfiB (fah-'an-jis-a'iie), n. pi. [NL., 
< Phalangista 4- -iufe.] A subfamily of Pha- 
langiaiidief embracing the several genera and 
numerous sjuKdos of true })halaugers which 
lack the peculiarities of the genera Tarsipes 
and Phafieolarelaa, The typical x>halangcrs or native 
opossums have prohensllo tails and no Hying-membrune, 
constituting the geniira PhalaagiHia, Cuacutf, PmidochiruH, 
and Dactfflopaila. The flyinK-opossunis, liying-siiuirrcls, 
or i>etuuriBts huv(? a parachute and non prehensile tail, 
and include the gonem Petaurun, hclidvits, AcnrolHifja, and 
others. The Phalamji»tinnp range in size from tliat of a 
mouse to that of a cat, and are of arboreal liabits ; they 
are distributed thmughout the Australian region, 
phalangistine (fal-an-jis'lln), a. and n. I, a. 
Of or ptiriaiuing to the PhalangifiUnsB. 

II. n. A phalanger or jihalaiigist as a mem- 
ber of the Phalaugistinm. 
phalangite (faraii-jit), n. [< Y.jihalangite, < 
L. phatanijitesy in pL phalanpitieyKGr. (jfahiyyiTT/gy 
a soldier in a phalanx, < a idialanx ; see 

phalatix.] A soldier belonging to a })halanx. 
Pnalangium (fa-lan'ji-um), n. [NL., < Or. 
2,dyyiovy a spider, dim. of (pdhi}^, a spider, so 
called from the long joints of its leg; < ^d’Xay^y 
a phalanx: see phalanx.] A genus of arach- 
nidans, formerly of great extent, now restrict- 
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tinct from and of equal width with the oephalothorax. 
The qiecles are of active habiti and live on animal food. 

phalanstere (farg-n-stdr), m. [< P. phalamt^ : 
see phalanst^,] A phalanstery. Bulwer, My 
Novel, IV. viii. 

phalansterian (fal-an-ste'ri-an), n. and a. [< 
P. phalanstmen; as plMlaiwtery + -an.] I, 
n. A member of the socialistic association, 
community, or organization called by Fourier 
a ^alanx; hence, a Pourlcrite. 

Il, a. Pertaining tp a community or associa- 
tion called a phalanx, or to the building or build- 
ings occupied by such a community; hence, 
Fourieristic : n&y phxblamterian associations or 
doctrines. 

phalansterianism (fal-an-sto'ri-an-izm), n. [< 
phalanstcrian 4* That feature of the 

communistic system of Fourier which consisted 
in the reorganization of society into phalanxes, 
every one to contain about 1,800 jiersons who 
should hold their property in common. See 
Fourierism. 

phalansterism (fa-lan'sto-rizm), 71. [< phalan- 
ster-y 4- -ism.] Same ns phalansterianism. 

phalansteiy (faPan-stcr-i), n. ; p\. phalansteries 
(-iz), [< F. phaldnstei'e, irreg. < phalange, one 

of Fourier’s communities, a phalanx (seep/m- 
lanx), 4- -sth'G as in 7nonas1dre: see ^nonastery.] 
The building or buildings occupied as a dwell- 
ing by a community living together and having 
goods and property in common as i>ropoHod by 
Fourier. See Fourierism. 

phalanx (fa'langks or fal'angkR),n.; xd.p//rdaw- 
f/c.v (fa-lan'jez) or (except in nwntomy) phalanxes 
(fa'langk-sez or fal'angk-soz). [= F. phalamge 
= I*g. phalange = Sp. It. falangc, < L. jdialanx 
(phalang-), < Gr. ^?My$ {(jHi'/uiyy-), a line or 
oi*der of battle, a rank of soldiers, a phalanx 
(dcf. 1 ), also a round piece of wood, tlie hone 
between joints of the fingers and toes, cdc.] 
1. In Or. antiy.y in general, the whole of tlie 
heavy-armed infantry of an army; particu- 
larly, a single gi*aiid division of that class of 
troops when formed iii ranks and files close 
and deep, with their shields joined and long 
spears overlapping one another so as to pre- 
sent a firm and serried front to a foe. The cele- 
brated Macedonian phalanx was norniBlIy drawn up six- 
teen ranks deep, the men being clad in arinoi*, boaiing 
shields, and armed with swords and with Bi)uartt from 21 to 
24 feet long. In array the shields formed a continuous 
bulwark, and the ranks were jdaced at such intervals that 
ilve spears which were home pointed forward and up- 
ward protected every man in the front rank. Tlie pha- 
lanx on smooth ground, and with its flanks and rear ade- 
cpiately protected, was pmctically invincible ; but it was 
eumbrouH and slow in movement, and if once broken 
could only with great ditflculty bo refonned. 

Anon they move 
ian moo 

Miltmi, r. L.,L651. 


Fhalaroims 

phalaxict (ffrlar'ik), n. [< Phalatis, the tyrai 
of A^igentum,] A fire-javeliu. 

They oelled a certain kind of Javeline Armed at t 
point with an Iron three foot long, that it might plei 
through and thi*ou^ an Armed Man, Phalanea, whi 
they sometimes in Field-services darted by hand ; son 
times from several sorts of Engines for the defence of I 
leagured places : The shaft whereof, being roul’d rou 
wlui Flax, Wax, Rosin, Oyl, and other combustible m 
ter, took lire in its flight, and lighting upon the Body o 
Ian, or his Targuet, took away all the use of Arms a 


Man, 

Limba 


Montaigne, Essays (tr. by Cotton, 1698), I. 4i 



In perfect pAafaaa? to the Dorian iuckmI 
Of flutes and soft recordei 


Diiilily ( Phaltinjirtum dor\ittuni), firinale. 

( Two thiids natural hi/t:. i 

cd and made typical of the modorii family Pha- 
langiida'. it is characterized by the great length and 
slenderness of the legs, the liliform inaxlllury p^pi sim- 
ply hooked at the end, and tlie segmented abduinou dls- 


t recorders. 

2. Any body of troops or men formed in close 
array, or any combination of peojdt^ distin- 
guished for firmness and solidity of union. — 3. 
Ill Fourier’s plan for the reorganization of so- 
ciety, a gi'oup of persons, numbering about 
1,800, living together and holding their proper- 
ty ill common. Heo F'om'ierism. — 4. In anal. 
and ;:ool.i (u) A row or series of bones in tlie 
fingers or toes. Hence — (6) One of the hones 
of the fingers or toes; a digital inteniode, 
succeeding the metacarpal or metatarsal ^ 
hones, collectively constituting the sktdeton of 
the third and distal segment of the hand or 
foot: so called from their regular disposition 
in several rows. The normal number of the phalanges 
of each digit is three. This is only exceptionally increased, 
as in the flippers of some cetaceans and extinct rep- 
tiles; but it is frequently reduced, as in most of the digits 
of birds, and in tlie inner digits of mammals which have 
flve Angers and toes. In man the phalanges of the fingers 
and toes are each fourteen, three to every digit excepting 
the thumb and m’eat toe, which have two apiece. The 
original iiiiplication of Uie term seems to have been any 
one of the cro8s-i*owB of small bones between the succes- 
sive knuckles of the fingers or toes, or the longitudinal 
series of small Intnes of any one finger or toe. But usage 
transfers the sense of phalavix to any one of these bones, 
two or more of which ui-e phalanges. See cuts under 
Artimlactgla. carpm, Catarrmnajo^ hand, lehthyosaumt, 
PerisHiHiaelyta , pinion. Plesiosaurus, solidungulate, tarsus, 
and OrniUioscetida. (c) One of the fiddle-shaped 
cells of the lamina reticularis of the Cortiau 
organ. Also nBllGd Deiters^s phalanges , — 5. In 
cool., a group or scries of animals, of iiideter- 
iniiiate classifica-tory value; one of several 
groups which may be interposed above genera 
and below classes or orders, a phalanx frequently 
corresponds in value to a subfamily, but has no recognized 
fixed place In classification. Honietimes Bynonymous with 
eokvrt or agwsn.- Basilar phalanx, a phalanx of the 

S roximul row.— Middle phalanx, a phalanx of the mid- 
le row.— Ungaal phalanx, the temiiiuil phalanx, on 
which is the nail. 


PhalarideSB (fal-a-rid'e-e;, 7i.pl. [NL. (Kunt 
1833), < Phalaris (-rid-) 4- -e/p.] A tribe 
grasses embracing six genera, distinguished 1 
the five glumes and the spike- 
let with a single terminal 
flower, jointed to a pedicel, 
and generally with two rudi- 
mentary lateral flowers at- 
tached below the joint. See 
Phalaris, JhpccuruSy and IJi- 
eroehloo. 

Phalaris (fal'a-ris), n. [NL, 

(Liiiuadus, 1737), < u. ^dialariSy 
canary-grass, < Gr. a 

kind of grass, < white, 

shilling, < ^/uhjy shining, < 
f^dtlvy shine.] 1. A ^eniis of 
grasses, type of the tribe Pha- 
laridc/e, characterized by the 
dense spike, liead, or thyrsus, 
the lower two glumes larger 
than the others, the third and 
fourth short and hlimt or bris- 
tlo-like, and the fifth broader 
and thinner. There are about lo 
species, natives chiefly of the M edl- 
terranean region. They are annual 
or perennial grasses with flat leaves. 

P. arundinaeea, the sword -grass, or 
reed cnmiry-grass, is a widely dis- 
tributed species, for which see also 
dagger^, 6. For the striped variety, see rihlmi grass i 
gardener' s^garlers, also known as painted -grans, surer-gr 
lady's-laces, French grass, etc. For the other best-ktu 
species, P. Canariensis, see canary-grans, and for its st 
see alpist and bird-seed. 

2. In cool., a genus of hemipterous insec 
Bissoy 1826. 

phalarope (fal'a-rop), n. f= F. phalaropt 
NL. Phalaro 2 >us.'] A small wading bird of 1 
family Phalaropodidm, having lobate toes. t1 
are 8 species, usuuny placed in as many genera, of oiep 
and varied coloration, and in general resembling sii 
pipers ; but the ))ody Is diprcssed rather tlmn eompresj 
and the plumage of the under parts is thick and conq 
to resist water, upon whicli these little birds swim v 
great ease and grace. They are found on inland waters 
along the coasts of most parts of the win ld, sometimes i 
turing far out to sea. Two of the three species In eed t 
ill boreal regions, and perform extensive inigrations in 
spring and full. M ilson’s plmlaiupe, Phaiaropits (Sb 
nopvs) wUsoni, the largest and hunasomcBt species, is < 
fined to America, brooding from northerly parts of 
United States iioithward, and dispersing in winter ( 
South America. It is 83 inches long, and ir>3 in exteii 
wings; the bill is inches long and extremely slom 
the margins of the toes are not scalloped. The f email 
ceeds the male in size and beauty, and the male perfu 
the task of incubation. 1’be red-necked or northern p 
tiropo is Phalarovm (Lobipes) hypertmreus; this In 
slender bill like the tlr ' 


r .in.iry-jfrass (/ 
tans LaMarttHxts\ 
Ihf plant ; a, the sp 
like infloresceni e : 
empty (rluincb: f 
crin^ t,nuijici niclu 
tl>e ituwcr. 


i first, but is smaller, and the menibi 



Red Phalarope (Phntarofus ptticorius). a, bill. 


Hoped. V ' - 

fulicarius, also called the coot-/ootea tringa: the bl 
broad and depressed, with a lancet-sliaped tip, and 
membrane of the toes is scalloped. This species is n 
for its great seasonal changes of plumage. See also 
under Steyano]^, 

Phialaropodlds ( f aFa-ro-pod 'i-de ),7i.)d, [> 
< Phala7'opU8 (-pod-) 4- -idee.] A family of si 
wading and swimming birds of the omer L 
colsBy related to the Scolopacidee. or snipe f 
ily, having the toes lobate and the body 
pressed, with thickened plumage of the ui 
side ; the phalaropes. There are 3 genera, J 
lai'o^ms, Lohipesy and Stega7iopus. See ph 
7'ope. 

PhalaropUB (fa-lar'o-pus), 71. [NL. (Bris 
1860), < Gr. ^hipi^y'a, coot, 4- Troig (nod-) = 
foot,] A genus of Phala7'o}>odidie, conte 
nous with tlie family or restricted to one of 


nialaroims 

species, usuiaiy to P.fulicaHm, the red phala- 
rope. 

FhaleridillA (fa-is^n-di'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Phaleris {-Hdr) + -tfns?.] A subfamily of Al- 
cuUs, embracing the auklets and some other 
species, chiefly inhabiting the North Pacific 
ocean. Phaleris or Sitnorhynchus cristatellus is 
a characteristic example. See cut under auklet, 

plialeridine (fa-le'ri-din), a. Of or pertaining 
to the PhaUriainm. 

Phaleris (fa-le'ris), n. [NL. (Temminck, 1820), 
< Or. tjtalvfng, Ionic for <l>aUf)!g^ a coot: see Pha~ 
laris.] Same as Smorhynchus. 

phallalgia ffa-lal'ji-a), n. [NL., < Gr. <iKin6g^ 
phallus, + a^yoCf pain.] Pain in the penis. 

phallephorlc (fal-e-for'ik), a. [< Gr. tpaUr/- 
<l>opnv^ bear the phallus, < phallus, + 

fepEtv = E. bear^.] Bearing the phallus ; cju-ry- 
ing priapic images or symbols. Knight, Anc. 
Art and Myth., p. 5r>. 

phallic (fal'ik), a. [= F. phalliquc, < Gr. 
yuKdg, < (pa/ildgy phallus: see phallus.] Of or 
pertaining to the phallus or the generative 
principle in nature : as, phallic worship. 

phallidsm (fal'i-sizm), n. [< phallic + -^sm.] 
Phallic worship; worship of the organs of sex 
or of the generative principle in nattu'o. Also 
phallmn. 

phallicist (faPi-sist), n. [< jAialHc + A 
student of idiallicisra. 

phallism (faPizm), n. [< phallus + -?>»*.] Same 
as phallicism. 

phallitis (fa-li'tis), V. [NL., < Gr. <l>aU6g, phal- 
lus, 4* 4tis.] Inflammation of the penis. 

phalloid (fal'oid), a. [< Gr. ({ta??i6g^ phallus, + 
eldog, form.] Resembling a phallus or penis. 

Phalloidess (fa-loi'de-e), n. pi. [NL. (Fries, 
1823), < Phallus 4* -oidc/p.] A family of gas- 
teromycetous fungi, taking its name from the 
genus Phallus. The volva is universul, witlj the inter- 
mediate Btratuin gelatinoua and the hynienium deliqueH- 
oent. It includeH the Btinkhoinfi. 

'hallus 
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outward or evident genitals. They are more fully 
called IHseophorm phaneroearpm, as diitlnguished from 
iJtgcapt^m erypUiearpaBt and correspond to the modem 
Seyphmn4sdii»as, though the character implied in the 
name Is not always present. 

phanerocarpous (fan^e-ro-kar'pus), a. Per- 
taining to the Phanerooaijffe, or having their 
characters : opposed to cryptocarpous. 
phanerocodonic (fau^'e-rp-ko-don^ik), a. [< Gr. 
(jHivtpoc, visible, •¥ a bell.] Carapaiiulute 
or boll -shaped with open mouth: specifically 
said of the genital Imas, or gonophores. of hy- 
drozoans, in distiuetion from advlocodonic. A li- 
man. 

phanerocrystalline ( fan ' o-rp-kris' ta-lin) , « . [< 
Gr. , visible, 4* crystal : see 

crystal 1 1 uv. ] Distinctly crystalline : dpi)osod to 
cryptocrystalUuc. 

phanerogam (fan'e-rp-gam), w. [< phaneroga- 
mous.] In hot., a phanerogamic plant. 
Phanerogamia (f un'^e-ro-ga'ini-ji), n . pi. [N L. , 
< Gr. ooo. />o(,% visible, a])j[>arcnt, 4- yapog, mar- 
riage.] A primary division or series of plants, 
comprising those which have their organs of 
reproduet ion developed and distinetly appa- 
rent — that is, plants having true flowers con- 
taining stamens and pistils; flowering ])lants. 
It iiujlndcs the two classes Anniospennie (angiosperms) 
imuQymnuHjH^rmje (gyinnospcrins), the former eniljrauing 
the two Bill (claBHCB lUcutyledoiieit and MmmcutyleiUnieft. See 
Cri/plottamia 

phanerogamian ( fau''e-rp-ga'iiii-an), a. [< phan- 
erogam-ous + -/V/m.] Same as phaui rogatnir. 

phanerogamic (faii''''c-ro-gam'ik), a. [< phan- 
erogam-ous 4- -/>.] In hot., belonging to the 
Phanerogamia ; flowering: ae, phanerogamic or 
flowering plants: opposed to cryptogamic and 
cryptogamtum. 

phanerogamous (fan-e-rog'a-mns), a. [< Or. 
0ave/j«f, visible, 4- marriage.] Same us 

^hancroganne. 


phantasmally 

name given to those of the Docetas who held 
that Christ’s body was a mere phantom, 
phantasm (fan'tazm), n. \A\eo fantasm, < OF. 
fantasme, F. phantasme = Sp. fantasma = Pg. 
fan tasma, phantasma = It. fantasma^f a ntasima, 
fantnsmo, < phantasma, an apparition, spec- 
ter, LL. also appearance, image, < Gr. (jfdvraapa, 
an appearance, image, apparition, specter, < 
fjxirTa^uv, show, < ^(fKivTog, verbal adj. of ^aiveiv 
ly (jtav), show, ill pass, appear, < (jxiuv, shine, s= 
ski., y/ hhd, shin(^ QL phase, phenomenon, etc., 
from the same root. From the same Gr. word, 
through OF., is derivetl E. phantom.] 1. An 
apparition; a spiicter; a vision; an illusion or 
hallueinatioii. 

Made all outward occurronoijs unsiilistantial, like the 
teasing pAa/t/oirms of a half cniiRoiouB Biumber. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, Iv, 

2. An idea; a fancy; afantastie notion. 

Ambitious haunt his idle brain. 

And pride still prompts him to be greatly vain. 

Jirmkf, tr. of .JeruBalom Delivered, 1. 

3. Spoeifically, in recent use, a phantom or ap- 
liarition ; the imagined appearance of a person, 
whether living or dead, in a })lace where his 
body is not at the same time. 

Where, however, the phantamn includes details of dress 
or aspect which could not l)e supplied by the percipient's 
* d, Mr. Gurney thinks It may be attributed to a con- 


1 appearance, or 
, which is tele- 


Phalloidei (fa-loi'de-i), n. pi. [NL., < Pi 
4* -oidei.] Same as Phalloidesc. 
phallus (fal 'us), n. [L.,< Gr. <lsL7^16gi see def. 2.] 
1. The penis; in hiol., in general, the organ of 
sex.— 2. An emblem of the generative power 
in natui'e, carried in solemn i>rocession in the 
Bacchic festivals of ancient Greeec, and also 
an object of voueration or worship among vari- 
ous Oriental nations. See Inigam. — 3. leap.] 
[NL.] In hot., a genus of gasterorayeol ons 
fungi, giving name to the family PhdUoidvfv. 
The stem is naked and boars a conical retiinilated pileiis. 
P. impudicuM, the cominon stinkliorn, grows in damp 
woods, and omits a fetid, highly diHagreeable odor. Tlie 
spores arc scattered by carrioietlicH that are attractiul by 
the smell. 

Ph^ariot (fa-nar'i-ot), a. and n. [NGr. ^Ivo a- 
piG)Tt/g (?), < ^avdptov (< Turk. Fanar)^ a quarter 
of Constantinople, so called from a lighthouse 
on the Golden Horn, < ^avnpnw (N(Trr, ^avdpt), a 
lantern, lighthouse, < (jtavdg, a Itiiitern, < 
give light, shine.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
the quarter of Constantinople called Fanar, 
the chief residence of the Greeks in (kmstan- 
tinople after the Turkish conquest ; of or jier- 
taiiiiiig to the Phanariots. 

n. n. A resident of the quarter of Fanar in 
Constantinople; hence, a member of a class 
of aristocratic Greeks, chiefly resident in tlio 
Fanar quarter of Constantinople, who held im- 
portant political official positions under the 
Turks, and furnished hosjiodars of Moldavia, 
Wallachia, etc. 

Also written Fanariot. 

phanef, n. An obsolete erroneous spelling of 
fane'^. 

Plianeri (fan'e-ri), n. pi. [NL., pi. of phanerus, 

< Gr. ‘Visible, manifest, evident, apiia- 

rent, < <l>aive<j6aL (-/ 0ar), appear, show, < ({tdtiv, 
shine.] Bacteria and other minute organisms 
visible under the microscope without the use 
of special reagents : contrasted with Ajdtaneri. 
Maggi. 

PhanerobrancMata (fan^e-ro-brang-ki-a'tjl), 
n, pi. p^h.: Bee phanerohr'anch late.] A divi- 
sion of doridoid gastropods, containing those 
which have the gills distinct and seiiarately 
retractile, as the Polyceridat and Goniadoridida’. 
phauerobranchiate (fan'-'e-rq-brang'ki-at), a. 
[< Qr. (jtavcpdg, visible, 4- jipd)x^a, gills.] Hav- 
ing distinct gills; specifically, of or pertaining 
to the Phancrohranehiata. 

PhanerocarpSB (f an"e-ro-kar 'pe )y n. pi. [N L. , 

< Gr. (ftavepog^ visible 4** Aa/iTTik’, fruit.] One of 
two prime diri.sions of acalophs, made by Esch- 
^choltz in 1829, containing those which have 


anurous batrachians, iiieliidiiig those whicJi 
evidently have a tongue, and whose Knst-acJiiaii 
tubes are separate, it has been divided into Dinco- 
dactyla and Oxydartyla,n mode of liiviBion not now recog- 
nized.^ It includcH all the tailloBB uinpbibitinB excepting 
tlm Pipidie imdX-. uojmlidw. Thcteri.* is contruBted with 
AgUma. 

pbaneroglossal (fai)''''e-rp-^los'al), a. f< Pha- 
noroglossa 4* -al.\ Same as phanvrogUmsate : 
contrasted with aghssal. 
phaneroglossate (fa.n"<)-rp-gloK'at), a. and n. 
[As Phanaroglossa 4- -o/rl.] I. a. Having a 
tongue, as a batrucliiaii ; of or pertaining to the 
Ph a n eroiflossa . 

II. n. Any member of the Phaneroglossa. 
Phaneropneumona (fan'^e-rop-ini'inp-na), n. 
pi. [NL., nent. jd. oi phaneropneumonus : s(*e 
phaneropneumonous.] In J. E. Gray’s classili- 
cation (1821), one of twooriiers of J^neiemahran- 
ehia (the otlu'r being Adelopneumona), having 
braiiclied vascular gills on the iuncr surface of 
the mantle, and being thus adapted to terres- 
trial life. They cliicdly belong to the families 
Gyelostoniidie, Fyelophoridte, etc., and are very 
iiuiiK'rous in trojneal regions, 
phaneropneumonous (fan'^c -rop -nu'mp -ims), 
a. [< NL. phaneropneumonus. < Gr. <ltavrpdr, visi- 
ble, 4* nvnp(.n’, the lungs.] 1 laving evident or- 
gans of resjii ration, as a mollusk; belonging to 
the Phaneropneumona. 

Pbaneroptera (fan-e-vop'te-rji), n. [NL. (Soi*- 
ville), < Gr. (purepog, visible, 4* irnpor, wing.] 
'File typical genus of Phaueroptcrida, compris- 
ing very slender long-homed grasslioppei’s or 
katydids, w'ith Ihe wing-covi‘rs narrow and par- 
allel-sided. They Inhabit mainly the tropical rcgioim 
of both heiniaphcrcB. curvicavda la common in tho 
0 Tilted States. 

Pbaneropteridse (fan"e-rop-ter'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < rhaneroptera 4-’-id/e.] A family of or- 
thopterous insects, named by Burmoist in 1 8.38 
f rom the gen ns l*haneroplera. it comprises a num- 
ber of long-legged tliiii, iiarrow-wiTigcd, and chietly tropi- 
cal or Bubtropiful katydidH. AImiuL u dozen genera arc 
distiiigulBlied. 

pbangedf, a. A bad spelling otfanged. 

Thir Weapons wen* a short Hpeore and light Target, u 
Sword iilao ]»y thir side, thir flgiii sonietinieB in ( hariolB 
phaw/’d at the Axh* with Iron MtlicB. 

mtArn, Hist. Eng , il. 

pbantasiat, n. Same u» fantasia. 

Pbantasiast (fau-ta'zi-nst), n, [< Gr. tpavTani- 
aarin:, one who jireKents tlie uiqienniiH'e only, 
eccl one (also called (jturToaiodnhT/r/jr) who liehl 
that (’lirist’s body w'as only a jiliantorn, < 
TamdCue, cheat with appearances, < iparrurrioj 
api»earaiic(i : see fantasia, fantasy, fancy.] A 


niimf, 

BcioiiB or siih-coTiHcioiiB ininge of his own 
of some feature of it, in the agent's inindi 
pailiicolly conveyed iiBsuch to the mind of the percipient. 

Mind, Xlf. 281. 

=Syn. 8. Phantom, ApparUimi, etc. Bee ghost, 
phantasma (fan-taz/ma), n.] pi. phantasmata 
(-ma-tji). [L.i Boe phantasm.] A phantasm, 
phantasmagoria (fau-taz-mn-gd'ri-ji), m, [Also 
phanlasmagory ; = V. jihaniasmagdrie, fantas- 
mayor ic = S\\. fan tnsmagoria = fantasma- 

fforia, phantasmagoria = It. fantasmagoria ; < 
2)han1asmagoria, < Gr. ipavraaim, apliantasm 
(see phantasm), + dyopd, asHcmbly, < dytiptiv, 
assemble.] 1, A fantastic scries or medley of 
illusive or terrifying flgnri's or imagi‘s. 

In tile liandH of an inferior nrti«t, who fancies that Im- 
agination iBHomething to be Rqiieezed out of eolor-tulTes, 
tlo! jaiRt beeonu'B a phautimnayoria of JaeklxHitB, doub- 
l«‘tB. and ilup-hats, the mere ])roperty-room of a dcHerted 
ilieatre. Lowell, Among my Hooks, ‘2d ser., p, *2^7. 

\\v lately i‘ccoiv(*-d an aia’oiuit of a very icmarkuble 
pho nUmnagoria Raid to iiave lioeii witncBBcd by two gen- 
tlemen in GloucuBtciBhire aiaiiit fifty years ago. 

J*roc. (S’lM*. J*nych. Jiemtrch, I. 108. 

Specifically — 2. An exhibition of images or 
jiictnres by the agency of light and shatlow, 
us by the magic lanUn’ii or the st ere opt icon ; 
especially, such an exhibition so aiTang<‘d by 
a combination of two hinteriis or lenses that 
every vit;w dissolves or merg(‘H gradually into 
tin* iH'xt. Hence — 3. Tlie aiiparatns by means 
of which such an exhibition is produced; a 
magic lantern or a stereopticon. 
phantasmagorial (fan-taz-ma-go'ri-al), a. [< 
2 phantasmagoria 4- -«(,] Relating to a phantas- 
magoria ; pliantasraagoric. 
phantasmagoric (fan-taz-ma-gnr'i k), a . [= F. 
fantasmagorique, 2dpantasmagorique = Sp. Jtni- 
tasmagdrieo ; as 2dtantasmagoria 4- -/>;.] rer- 
taining or relating to a phantasmagorin * of the 
nature of phaiitasmsigoria; illusive; unreal, 
phantasmagorical (fan-taz-mH-gor'i-kal), a. 
[< phantasnuigora 4- -id.] Same as phantas- 
ma garie. 

phantasmagory (fan-taz/nm-gd-ri), n. [< NL. 
phantasmagoria : see phantasmagoria.] Same 
as 2*h a n tasni agon a . 

phantasmal (fui’-taz'mal), a. [< phantasm -h 
-al.] Of the nature of a phantasm or illusion; 
unreal; spectral. 

Tboii canst no longer know or love the sliapos 
Ot tbiB phantasmal Bcene. fihelleg, Alastor. 

The tnirugif of the desert and various other phantasmal 
aT>i>eurunces in the ainiospbere ai-e in part due to total 
reflection. Tyndall, Light and Elect., p. 48. 

phantasmalian (fan-taz-ma'li-an ), a. [< 2than- 
ta.snial + -lan.] Of tlie pature of phantasms; 
phantasmal. [Rare.] 

A horrid j^hantasnwlian monomania. 

IJuliver, Migtitand Morning, ili. 8. 

phantasmality (fan-taz-raal'j4i), n. [< phan- 
la.smal 4- -ify.\ The characloi* or inlierent ipnil- 
ity of a phantasm; the Htaie of being ]»lnintus- 
mul, illusive, or unreal. 

lletween the reullly of our waking senHatlons and file 
phanUfsmaUty of our dream pereeptioiiB . . tlie contrast 
IB uiaikod. 

(r. //. Lewes, I'robH. ot Life ami Mind, IT. xi § 88. 

phantasmally (fan-taz.'mal-i), adt'. As ;i phan- 
tom; in a spei'tral form or manner. Also ft n- 
tasmalhj. 



IlhaAlasillfttic (fan-taz-tnftt^k), a, [ss F. /an- 
taamatique; tmphmtama{U) + -ic.] Same all 
phantamaHcal. 

luaAta 4 niiatical(fan-taz-mat'i-kal), a. i<phan- 
tOftmaUo + -a7.j Pertaining to phantasms; 
phantasmal. 

Whether this preparation be made by grammar and 
oritlciame, or else Iw phaviiamatical, or real and true mo* 
tion. J>r. H, JSIcre, Def. of Philoe. Cabbala, Tit, App. 

Phantasmatogranliy (fan-taz-ma-tog^ra-fi), n. 
K Gr. ^(ivra( 7 //a(r-), an appearance, phantasm, 
+ - 7 pa 0 /a, < yp&t^iv, write.] A description of 
celestial appearances, as the rainbow, etc. 
FRare.] 

pnantailllic (fan-taz'mik), a, Ti phantasm + 
-ic.] Same as pMniasmah N. A, JRev., CXLVI. 
65. [Rare.] 

pbantasmogenesis (fan-taz-mo-jen'e-sis), n. 
[NL., < Gr.^aiToiyna, an appearance, phantasm, 
yevFoic, genesis: see genesis,} The origina- 
tion of phantasms; the causation of appari- 
tions; the circumstances or conditions under 
which spectral illusions may be produced or 
perceived. 

pnailtaBlIlOgexietic (fan-taz^mo-Jf-nct'ik), a. 
liphantasmogenesis, Mer genetic.} Orimnating 
phantasms; producing or resulting in phantoms 
or apparitions. Mind, XII. 282. 

phantaamogenetically (fan - taz^mo - j? - net ' i- 
kal-i), adi7. By means of pbantasmogenesis or 
under its conditions. 

pliantasmological (fan-taz-mo-loj'i-kal), a, [< 
phantasniolog-y + -ic-al,} Pertaining to phan- 
rosms or phantoms as objects of scientinc in- 
vestigation: as, a, phantasmological society. 

phantasmology (fan-taz-moPo-ii), n. Gr. 
^dvraoua, a phantasm, + -’A,o}4a, { Myrtv, speak : 
see “ology.} The science of phantasms, phan- 
toms, and other spontaneous or induced appa- 
ritions. 

phantastict, phaatasticalt, etc. Obsolete 
forms of fantastic, etc. 

phantasy, n. Bee fan tasy. 

phantasy, V. Bee fantasy and fancy. 

phantom (fan ^ tom), n. and a. [More prop, 
spelled /oaf ow, iVeing orig^. spelled with/ (like 
fancy, fantastic, etc.) in Eng. (as in Rom. and 
Teut.),*and later confonued initially to the L. 
spelling; < ME. fantom, fantum, fantorne, fan^ 
temc, rarely fantesme, fantosme (silent s) = G. 
fantom, phantom =s riw. Ban. fantom, < OF, 
fantosme, fantosme, Y.fantdms s= Vv.fantasma, 
fantauma = Sp, Pg. fantasma == It. fantasma, 
yantasima, < L. phantasmo, ML. eXm fantasma, 
< Gr. i^vracfM, an appearance, phantom, vision : 
me phantasm.} I, n. If. Amiearauce merely ; 
illusion; unreality; fancy; d^usiou; deception ; 
deceit, 

Leve al that aorwe, 

Forsothe It ie hut fanteme that 30 fore-ielle. 

Waiiam <d Palerne (E. E. T. 8 .), 1. 2315. 
‘'Parfay/* thoughte ho. *‘farU<nm is in myn hood ! 

I oughte demo, of akilful Jugenieut, 

That in the aalto see my wyf is deed.'* 

Chaucer, Man of Law'a Tale, I 939. 
Thurgh \\\n fantorne and falsliod and fendea-craft, 
lie haa wroghi many wondlr 

Where he walked full wyde. York Plays, p. 282 . 
2. A phantasm; a specter or apparition; an 
imagined vision ; an optical illusion. 

’riiel, aeeynge liym walkyng aliovo the aee, woren dlatotir* 
blid, aeyiuge, For it ia a fantum, Wyclif, Mat. xiv. 2 C. 

A conatant vapour o’er the palace fliea ; 

Strange pfuinboms riaing aa the miata arise. 

Pope, JL of the L,, Iv. 40, 
To a phantom of the brain whom he would paint valiant 
and choleric he has given the name of Achillea. 

Le lloseu, Epic Poetry (tr. In pref. to l^ope'a Odyssey), I. 
It haunted me, the morning long, 

With weary sanieneaa in me rhymes. 

The phantom of a silent song, 

That^weiit and came a thousand times. 

Tennyson, Miller's Daughter. 
Another curious phenomenon may fitly be referred to in 
this connexion, viz. the phanttnMt which are seen when 
wo look at. twt) parallel sets of palisades or railings, one be- 
hind the tdher, or look through two parallel aides of ameat- 
Bttfe formed of peiforated ainc. The appearance present- 
ed is that of a magnified set of bars or apertures, which ap- 
pear to inovti rapidly os we slowly walk past. 

JP. G, Tail, Encyc. Erit., XIV. 582. 

8 . Same as manikin, 2. esgyj]^ 2. Apparition, etc. See 
ghost. 

n. a. Apparent merely; illusive; spectral; 
ghostly: as, n, phantom ship. 

There solemn vows and holy offerings paid 
To all the phantom tuitions of the deoif 

Pope, Odyssey, x. 627. 
A atately eaatle, colled the Palace of Serpents, on the 
ouinmlt of an Isolated peak to the north, stood out clear 
and high in the midst of a circle of fog, like a phantom 
pioture of the air. It. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 228, 
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f, MAUUXirTVXUKB. 

[NL. (P. J. Selbjr, 1835), < 
A genus of Colummam, giving 


3. n. e.} A very strong ale or beer. 
— 01 d““ 


com. [Sng.]— 

of the common oongor, diatingul 
body. 

Conger eels and their ottrlonatruMporentyofung' ^ . 
tom Am— are oooaalonally seen. Sm. Sfieof Irm., 1879. 

Fhaatom tumor, a tumor caused by mnaonlar spasm, 
Bimulating a true tumor, but disappeanng under general 
aiiffisthesla.->-pliaatom WlTOg, teiegrapn-wireB or -dr- 
cuita which have no real exlatenoe, but the equivalent of 
which ia supplied by a system of multiidex teiegrapfay. 

phantomatic (fan-to-mat^ik), a. {< phantom, 
+ -afic^.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
phantom. Coleridge. [Rare.] 

raapinSB (fA-pi'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Phaps + 
•‘inte.} A subfamily of Colunmdm, named from 
the genus Phaps; the bronzewings. 

Phaps (faps), n. « 

a pigeon.] 

name to the Phapinm. The t^e is the com' 
mon bronze-winged pigeon of New South Wales, 
Phaps chalcoptera. 

Pharaoh (fa'ro), n. [< LL. Pharao (Pharaon-), 
< Gr. ^apa6, ef. Ar. Pat^aun, Pers, MYaun, < 
Heb. Pharaoh, < Egypt. Pir-aa, the official title 
of the Egyptian kin^.] 1 , A title given by the 
Hebrews to the ancient kings of Egypt ; hence, 
an Egyptian sovereign. — 2t. [?. c.J A corrupt 
form ot faro. 

We divert ourselves extremely this winter ; plays, balls, 
masquerades, and pharaoh are all in fashion. 

Wfdpole, Letters, II. 105. 

[Slang.] 
jpAamoA, 3.— Pharaoh’s ant, 
the little red ant See cut under Jfonomonum.— Pha- 
raoh ’8 hen or chicken, the Egyptian vulture. See wd- 
tore. — Pharaoh’B pence. See penny. — Pharaoh’B rat or 
moUBe. See rat 

pharaon (f ar'a-on), n, [< F.pharaon, faro : see 
faro, pharaoli, 2.] Same aefaro. 

Pharaonic (far-a-on'ik), a. [< LL. Pharao{n-), 
Pharaoh, 4- 4c,} Of or pertaining to the 
Pharaohs or kings of Egypt, or the ancient 
Pharaonic era, rat, etc. see the nuuna. 

phare (fur), n. [< P. phare, < L. pharus, pharos, 
a lighthouse: see pharos,} 1. A lighthouse: 
same as pharos, [Rare. ] 

Sun ! oil the heaven la glad tor thee : what care 
If lower mountains light their atiowy phares 
At thine effulgence, yet acknowledge not 
The Buurce of day? Browning, Paracelaua. 

2. The approach to a port; the roads. 

About the dawn of day wo shot through Scylla and 
Charyhdfs, and so into the phare ot Messina. 

Howell, LettorR, I. i. 26 

Pharian (fa'ri-au), a, [< L. Pharius, of Pharos, 
Egyptian, < PHaros, Pharos: see pharos.} Of 
or pertaining to Pharos. 

If I’ale, let her the Crimson Juice apply ; 

If Swarthy, to the Pharian Varnish My. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love, Hi. 

PharidSB (far'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Pharus + 
4dse.,} A family of bivalves; the pod-sbells. 
They are generally referred to the SohmidsB, 

Pharisaic (far-i-sa'ik), a. [ss F. pharisatqm = 
Sp. It, farisaico = Pg. pharisaico, < LL. Phari- 
satcus, < MGr. for Gr. ^apfadisde, < ^apiaaiog, 
Pharisee: see Pharisee.} Of or pertaining to 
the Pharisees; addicted, like the Pharisees, to 
observanoe of the external forms and ceremo- 
nies of religion without regard to its spirif or 
essence; hence, formal; hypocritical. 

The vharieaick sect amongst the Jews determined that 
some llilngH and not all were the effects of fate. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 6 

Each generation, . . . with a tgiariaaie sense of recti- 
tude, has complacently pointed £0 some inscrutable Maw 
in the Irish character as the key to the Irish problem. 

Contemporary liev., LI. 90. 

Pharisaical (far-i-sS'i-kal), a. [< Pharisaic *4 
-a/.] Same as pharisaic. 
pharisaically (far-i-sa'i-kal-i), adv. In a Phar- 
isaic, formal, or hypocritical manner; hypo- 
critically. 

pharisaicalness (far-i-sa'i-k^-nes), n. Phari- 
saic character or conduct; pharisaism. 

Pharisaism (far'i-sa-izm), n. [s= F. pharisatsme 
= Sp’. farisaismo =: Pg. pharisaismo = It. farU 
saismo; pharisa{ic) + -isw.] Pharisaic doc- 
trine and practice ; zeal for the traditions of 
the elders,’^ and the exact observance of the 
ritual laws; hence, rigid observance of exter- 
nal rites and foriiMi of religion without genuine 
piety; hypocrisy id religion. 

Tbat^Cfsitlng twice every week] was never censured in 
him (the FhanseoJ as a pieo 


Hammond. 


piece pharU , 

!. Oateohism, ill. ft A 


t, or hypocrisy, masses 


AH of thOmiiAarfiiMm ffiscilpliiifl, and htoA 1 
doGbd&e* Jfflh'Wk C 

Pharisee (far^iHi 6 L a. C<ME.jfb^!X<OF./a* 
rise <F. pharisien) an Sm/arfo^a w Pg. phari*^ 
seo as It/ariseo (cf. J>. mrieeer m G.pharimer «a 
6 w» fatisd ss Dan. fansseer)j^ LL. pharisssus, <^ 
Gr. iapiealog, a Pharisee, < Ueb.pdrushf sepa- 
rated, < parash, separate.] . 1 . One of an an- 
cient Jewish school, sect, or partv which was 
specially exact in its interpretation and ob- 
servance of the law, both canonical and tradi- 
tional. In doctrine the Pharisees held to the resurrec- 
tion of the body, the exlstenoe of angels end spirits, the 
providence and decrees of God, the oanonioity and author- 
ity of Scripture, and the anth<Mrity of ecclestissticsl tradi- 
tion : politically they were intensely Jewish, though not 
oonstitutiiig a distinct paUtlcal party; morally they were 
scrupulous in the observanoe of the ntiial and regulations 
of the law, both written and oral The Pharisees antago- 
nised John Hyroanus I. (185-105 b. 0 .), and as religious 
reformers bitterly opposed the corruptions which had 
entered Judaism from the pagan religions. They were 
called by their opponents. In support of the 

authority ot the law, and to provide for the many ques- 
tions which it did not directly answer, they adopted the 
theory of an oral tradition given by God to Moses. 

For the more glory of God that these thinges wer done, 
the more the Pharieefe wer fret with ennye against .lesus. 

J, Udall, On Matthew xv. 
2. Any BOPupulous or ostentatious observer of 
the outward forms of religion without regard to 
its inward spirit ; a formalist ; hence, a scrupu- 
lous observer of external forms of any kind ; in 
general, a hypocrite. 

The ceremonial cleanness which characterises the dic- 
tion of our academical Pharisees, Macaulay, 

phariseeism (far'i-se-izm), n, [< Pharisee + 
48m.} hB Pharisaism. 

This emancipation ot Judaism from the dominion of the 
priesthood and local pretiminence is the great achieve- 
ment of Pkariseeirm. N. A. Jtev., OXXVI. 3U7. 

phamiacal (fdr'ma-kal), a. Same as pharma- 
eeutical. 

pharmaceutic (fftr-ma-su'tik), a. [= Y. phar- 
maceutique = Bp. lU farmaceutico = Pg. phar* 
maceutico, < LL. pharmaceuticus, < Gr.‘ 

KFvrtKdg, < ^p/msevTijg, also tfMppaKFvg, a drug^st, 

< f^apfiaKsvuv, administer a drug, < <bdppaKm>, a 
drug, medicine: see jyharmaam.} Pertaining 
to pharmacy, or the art of preparing drugs. 

pharmaceutical (f ar-ma-su' ti-kal) , 0 . [< phar- 
maceutic + -al.} Same as pharniaceu tic 

maceutical chemist. 8 «e r/iem<M.~Phan]iaoeutioal 
chemistry, such parts of chemistry as are applicable to 
the art of preparing drugs. 

pharmaceutically (fa^-ma^su'ti-kal-i), adv. In 
a pharmaceutical manner; according to the 
methods of preparing medicines, 
pharmaceutics (far-ma-sti'tiks), n, [Pi. of 
pharmaceutic (see -ic 8 ).] The art of prepar- 
ing drugs ; pharmacy. 

pharmaceutist (f Hr-m^su^tist) , n. [< pharma- 
ceut-ic + -^^{f.] One who prepares medicines; 
one who practises pharmacy; an apothecary, 
pharmacist (far'ma-sist), n. [= It. farmadsta; 
as Gr. 6dppaKov, a drug, medicine (see pharma- 
con), -r 4st.} One skilled in pharmacy; a 
druggist or apothecary. 

pharmacodynamic (fftr"ma-ko-di-nam'ik), a. 
[= F. pharmacodynamique, h. ; < Gr. ipdmiaKov, a 
drug, + dijvapig, power: see dynamic.} Pertain- 
ing to the action of drugs on living organisms, 
pharmacodynamics (far'^ma-k^di-nam'iks), n. 
[PI. of pharmacodynamic (see -tcs).] The ac- 
tion of drugs on living organisms. Also phar- 
macology. 

pharmacognosia (fkr^ma-kog-na'si-a), n. [NL,, 

< Gr. (j>dp/mKov, a drug, medicine, + yvoaig, know- 
ledge : see gnosis.} Same as pharmacognosUcs. 

^[< pharm^ogmstic-s + -al'.} ^f or pertaining 
to pharmacognostics. 

pharmacomostically (fkr^ma’kog-nos'ti-kal- 
i), adv. In a pharmacognostical manner, 
phanuacoenostics (far'^ma-kog-nos^tiks). n. 
[PI. of **pmrmacogno8iic (see 4ch), < Gr. tjtdpua- 
Kov, a drug, + yvuoTiKdg, knowing : see gnostic.} 
The sum of scientific knowledge concerning 
drugs, their preparation, and effects, 
pharmacognosy (far-ma-kog'no-si), n. [< NL. 

pharmacognosia.} Same m pharmacognostics. 
pnanuacography (far-ma-kog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. 
ipdppaKov, a drug, medicine, 4 -y'^ia, < ypd^iv, 
write.] A description of arugs. 
pharmacolite (£fir-mak'$-lit), n. [sx F. phar- 
maeolithe, < Gr. t^ppasov, a drug, medicine, 4- 
XWog, stone.] A hydrous arseniate of oaleium. 
It occurs in smidl renifonu, botryoidal, and globular 
of a white or gray hih color and silkjr luster, us tally 
aicalc 


associated with arsenical ores of cobalt and silver. 






